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I remember  when  I was  in  grade  school,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  we  would  receive  new 
books  for  some  of  the  courses.  The  teacher  told  the 
class  that  there  was  a right  and  wrong  way  to  open  a 
new  book.  That  if  you  opened  it  in  the  middle  and 
pressed  it  open  you  could  break  the  back.  And  so 
she  would  take  time  from  classwork  to  instruct  us  on 
how  to  open  the  book  so  that  it  would  last  longer.  It 
was  necessary  to  take  a few  pages  from  the  front  and 
then  the  back  and  press  them  open  gently,  moving 
toward  the  center  of  the  book.  The  pages  and  book 
were  new  and  special  care  was  required. 

We  are  about  to  enter  a new  year.  Perhaps  it  is 
well  to  consider  how  we  will  begin.  Perhaps  it  is  worth 
the  time  to  sit  down  and  with  thought  open  the  pages 
of  the  book  of  the  new  year  lest  it  be  thoughtlessly 
opened  and  ruined  immediately.  May  I suggest  some 
ways  of  thoughtfully  opening  next  year? 


D 


The  new  year  should  be  opened  with  the  thought 
that  God  is  our  Creator.  He  made  us.  He  made  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  He  gives  the  seedtime  and 
the  harvest  upon  which  depends  our  life.  He  created 
our  elements  that  we  rearrange  to  make  the  conven- 
iences of  life.  This  being  the  case,  we  should  open  the 
year  with  reverence  for  Him. 

The  new  year  should  be  opened  with  the  thought 
of  God’s  great  act  of  love  to  men.  Man  by  nature 
and  choice  is  sinful.  His  sinfulness  separates  him  from 
God.  That  huge  chasm  between  God’s  holiness  and 
man’s  sinfulness  was  bridged  in  Christ.  God  became 
flesh  and  dwelt  with  men.  Christ  was  sinless  but  died 
for  the  sins  of  all  men  that  they  may  be  redeemed 
and  brought  into  a right  standing  with  God.  A man 
may  die  for  a good  man  but  Christ  died  for  the  bad. 
Certainly  this  calls  for  man’s  response  of  faith. 

The  new  year  should  be  opened  with  the  thought 
that  God  is  alive  and  that  He  is  in  the  world  today. 
Paul  wrote  that  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  they  are  the  sons  of  God.  It  is  possible  for  the 
man  of  faith  to  have  the  assurance  of  God  s leading 
in  his  life. 

The  new  year  should  be  opened  with  a thought  to 
all  God’s  people  around  the  world.  The  Scriptures 
admonish  that  a believer  should  do  good  to  all  men 
and  especially  to  those  of  the  household  of  faith. 

The  new  year  should  be  opened  with  the  thought 
of  the  world’s  needy.  Over  half  the  world’s  population 
is  hungry.  Millions  of  people  could  not  go  to  a doctor 
because  there  are  none  available  to  them.  Many  peo- 
ple freeze  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  housing. 
Jesus  said  that  those  who  are  happy  are  those  who, 
seeing  others  in  need,  help  them. 

1969  can  be  a great  year  for  you.  If  you  recognize 
that  God  made  you  and  the  world  and  then  thank 
Him  for  it.  If  vou  remember  that  Christ  died  in  your 
stead  and  then  give  yourself  in  devotion  to  Him.  If 
you  remember  that  God  promises  to  lead  you,  and 
then  wait  for  His  leading.  If  you  remember  be- 
lievers and  join  them  in  worship  If  you  look  at  the 
world  and  use  what  God  has  given  you  to  minister  to 
people’s  needs. 

May  1969  be  a blessed  year! 


Young  Adventurers  in  Mission 

By  Ray  Horst 


Sometimes  I think  we  give  lip  service  to  the  fact  that 
youth  are  part  of  the  church.  We  believe  in  them  but  we  re 
not  quite  sure  where  they  fit  into  kingdom  building  or  if 
God’s  love  flows  completely  through  them.  I’d  like  to  share 
with  you  how  I see  God’s  love  flowing  through  the  lives  of 
our  young  people  as  well  as  several  results  of  this  process. 

Ruth  and  I and  our  children  live  on  Prairie  Street  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.  Those  acquainted  with  Elkhart  know  that  the 
city  is  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  attempting  to  absorb  quite 
a few  people  moving  in  from  Appalachia  and  points  south. 
I’m  amazed  at  the  opportunities  we  have  living  where  we 
do.  I’m  further  amazed  to  see  how  our  children  have  been 
the  doors  to  help  Ruth  and  me  become  involved  in  our 
community. 

Love  Demands  Interaction 

Several  weeks  before  school  ended  my  13-vear-old  daugh- 
ter came  home  and  said,  ‘Dad,  do  you  think  you  can  help 
me  find  a few  printed  things  to  take  along  to  school  to- 
morrow concerning  war  and  why  we  as  Christians  should  not 
be  participating  in  it?”  When  I asked  her  what  she  was 
planning  to  do  with  the  material,  she  said,  “For  the  last 
htfo  weeks  I’ve  been  having  quite  a discussion  with  my 
teacher.  He’s  an  ex-serviceman  who  wants  me  to  show  him 
where  it  says  in  the  Bible  he  shouldn  t be  in  the  armed 
forces.  He  accepts  some  of  my  other  premises.”  So  we 
collected  a few  things  and  she  went  back  to  continue  a 
running  dialogue  with  the  teacher. 

Carolyn’s  best  friend  is  Kim.  It  seems  that  Kim  is  at  our 
house  half  the  time  and  Carolyn  is  at  Kim’s  house  half  the 
time,  and  between  the  two  a lot  of  ideas  are  cooked  up. 
We  first  learned  to  know  Kim’s  family  when  Ruth  became  a 
room  mother  six  years  ago  along  with  Kim  s mother.  As  they 
worked  together  at  Roosevelt  School,  they  learned  to  know 
each  other  as  persons. 

Through  these  exchanges  we  learned  a lot  about  the  family 
except  for  one  void — we  never  quite  got  next  to  Kim’s 
father.  We  knew  Kim’s  father  had  a business  with  about 
twenty  men  consisting  of  night  work  after  offices  and  stores 
were  closed.  In  addition  to  running  his  business  he  was  also 
(<n  the  staff  of  one  of  our  larger  car  agencies. 

Recently  Kim’s  father  came  into  our  house  and  sat  down 
and  talked.  There  was  a little  racial  unrest  in  South  Bend 

Ray  Horst,  secretary  for  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  relief  and  service 
office,  addressed  the  July  6 afternoon  session  of  Mission  '68  at  Kidron,  Ohio. 


those  days  and  we  talked  about  that.  Then  Kim’s  father 
opened  up,  the  first  time  we  ever  had  an  opportunity  to 
become  personally  involved  with  each  other.  He  said,  “I 
guess  you  don  t know  Kim’s  mother  left  me  two  weeks  ago 
and  moved  back  to  her  mother.” 

Immediately  we  began  to  talk,  share,  and  work.  This  was 
the  first  time  in  my  experience  that  I shared  with  a man  in 
this  situation.  It  happens  that  Kim’s  skin  and  her  father’s 
and  her  mother’s  is  very  dark  and  I happen  to  be  very 
blonde.  But  the  reality  of  life  is  the  same.  It’s  real  and  >J 
personal. 

When  God's  Love  Flows 

The  other  two  things  I share  are  two  trophies  of  grace. 
One  is  going  to  happen  tomorrow  morning  (July  7)  in  Port- 
land, Ore.  In  1959  we  opened  a Voluntary  Service  unit  in 
Portland  and  began  sending  young  people  from  our  churches 
across  the  nation  to  the  unit. 

In  negotiating  for  a place  to  live  in  Portland  we  contacted  • 
the  city  fathers  and  asked,  “What  are  some  of  the  issues 
you’re  facing  today?  How  might  committed  Christian  young 
people  make  some  contribution  to  this  city?”  City  hall 
personnel  pointed  to  northeastern  Portland  where  the  color 
line  is  moving. 

We  investigated  and  finally  bought  a house  on  the  color  '• 
line.  We  soon  sensed  the  animosity  between  the  whites  and  j 

the  blacks.  In  the  midst  of  this  the  unit  settled  down  and 
began  walking  up  and  down  the  streets,  knocking  on  doors 
and  getting  acquainted. 

They  soon  discovered  a white  neighbor  who  had  an  empty 
three-car  garage.  He  decided  that  if  these  white  people  were  - 
interested  enough  to  be  here,  he  was  ready  to  donate  his 
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garage  as  a youth  center.  This  makeshift  youth  center  soon 
went  into  action. 

Out  of  the  club  program  and  the  recreation  came  the  re- 
quest for  Bible  school.  Bible  school  classes  were  conducted 
in  bedrooms,  in  kitchens  and  basements,  and  on  the  front 
porch.  Bible  school  turned  into  a Sunday  school  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  unit  house.  Gradually  a group  of  30  to  50  com- 
munity persons  began  to  move  into  the  basement  on  Sunday 
mornings  for  Sunday  school. 

Tomorrow  morning  (July  7,  1968)  the  first  group  of  teen- 
agers from  the  area  surrounding  the  unit  house  will  be 
baptized  and  the  nucleus  of  a church  will  begin.  In  addition 
to  these  teenagers,  three  families  are  bringing  their  church 
letters  to  form  a Walnut  Park  Mennonite  Fellowship.  One  can 
mention  the  struggles,  the  tensions,  and  some  of  the  ill  wills, 
but  through  the  years  the  Lord  has  been  patient  and  His 
love  has  flowed  through  the  lives  of  many  persons. 

In  about  a week  another  celebration  will  be  observed — the 
first  anniversary  of  two  new  Christians  being  baptized  into 
the  fellowship  of  the  Mennonite  church  in  Anzac,  Alta. — Jim 
and  Lanora  Mulawka. 

Lanora  as  an  Indian  girl  was  sold  by  her  parents  to  an 
English  trader  who  mistreated  her  and  by  the  time  she  was 
16  she  had  two  small  children.  She  lasted  another  year  with 
him  and  then  left  to  set  up  her  own  cabin  to  make  a living 
for  her  little  girls.  Finally,  14  years  ago,  she  met  Jim.  Jim 
and  Lanora  found  fellowship  together  and  sought  for  some 
meaning  in  life. 

Somehow  the  Lord  led  us  into  Anzac  with  some  young 
volunteers  who  went  there  through  a relationship  established 
with  the  Northern  school  division  for  the  department  of 
education  in  the  province  of  Alberta.  As  we  got  into  Anzac, 
our  volunteers  walked  the  community  and  found  the  loneli- 
ness of  a town  isolated  except  for  a rail  stop  every  so  often 
during  the  week.  There  was  nothing  to  do  in  a town  of 
several  hundred  people  isolated  in  the  bush. 

VS-ers  eventually  found  their  way  to  the  little  cafe  in  the 
village  of  Anzac.  As  they  sat  and  talked,  they  learned  to 
know  the  people  who  owned  that  little  cafe  and  trading  post. 
It  was  Jim  and  Lanora.  They  began  to  share  their  past  and 
their  search  for  meaning  in  life.  The  volunteers  invited  them 
to  send  their  girls  to  the  dormitory  that  we  had  opened  for 
the  Northern  school  division  in  Anzac  to  provide  education 
for  children  living  along  the  rail  line.  We  couldn’t  have  Sun- 
day school  because  of  opposition  from  the  Catholic  church. 
Therefore  we  conducted  a story  hour  and  the  children  came. 

Two  years  ago  the  girls  were  baptized.  During  this  process 
Jim  and  Lanora  joined  the  VS-ers  for  Wednesday  evening 
Bible  study.  This  was  a real  adjustment  for  the  couple.  They 
knew  they  weren’t  married;  they  knew  their  life  patterns; 
they  knew  the  things  that  didn’t  make  persons  acceptable 
for  membership  in  our  churches.  Yet  they  studied  the  Bible, 


they  prayed,  and  they  shared. 

Through  this  Jim  and  Lanora  found  Christ.  Their  testimony 
is  real.  They  have  been  baptized  into  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  have  been  married  in  a Christian  ceremony.  They  are 
also  becoming  community  leaders.  Jim  is  now  president  of 
the  Berry  Co-op  attempting  to  provide  some  economic  base 
in  the  community  for  his  fellow  people  there  by  harvesting 
the  delicious  wild  berries.  Lanora  has  set  up  a method  in  the 
trading  post  for  helping  the  Indian  ladies  who  make  all  sorts 
of  moosehide  products  to  sell  to  Team  Products.  VS-ers 
earlier  started  to  help  in  an  economic  program  in  Alberta 
which  is  now  independent  and  has  received  a half  million 
dollars  from  the  Provincial  and  Federal  government  to  assist 
the  program  in  promotion  and  development. 

The  real  thrilling  experience  is  that  today  Jim  and  Lanora 
have  their  cafe  and  their  trading  post  at  Anzac  but  Lanora 
says,  “I  want  God  to  grow  and  His  love  to  be  experienced 
by  my  people  around  Chard,  a community  some  distance  from 
Anzac  lacking  any  type  of  Christian  experience.’ 

Jim  and  Lanora  went  there  to  build  a trading  post  and 
have  asked  us  if  we  will  go  with  them  to  take  the  gospel 
and  God’s  love  to  her  people.  We  have  secured  a couple  to 
teach  in  their  school  and  stand  by  them  in  the  community. 

I well  recall  last  November  when  several  of  us  were  called 
to  the  legislature  building  in  Edmonton  because  they  wanted 
to  ask  us  why  young,  inexperienced  persons  were  able  to 
accomplish  things  in  these  communities  where  many  govern- 
ment programs  with  all  their  thousands  of  dollars  have  failed. 
As  we  sat  together  in  the  legislature  building,  we  said  it’s 
because  the  love  of  God  begins  to  flow  through  persons  who 
in  turn  begin  to  touch  the  lives  of  people  comprising  the 
whole  structure  of  a community.  CH 


The  Greater  Yield 

The  young  hikers  were  going  through  a part  of  the  country 
where  water  seemed  scarce.  Upon  inquiry,  a man  led  them 
down  a little  path  where,  under  overhanging  leaves,  a clear 
spring  bubbled  up. 

As  the  boys  refreshed  themselves,  the  man  told  them  how 
he  had  discovered  the  spring  many  years  ago.  He  had 
scraped  away  moist  leaves  to  find  a little  pool  of  very  cold 
water.  He  feared  to  reveal  the  discovery. 

“But  my  fears  were  all  for  nothing,’  laughed  the  man. 
“The  more  the  neighbors  used  the  spring,  the  more  water 
there  was  for  me.  If  I were  young  starting  out  like  you, 
I’d  never  be  afraid  to  share  all  the  good  things  life  gave  to 
me.  They  yield  more  for  being  shared  with  others.  — Spratt 
Messenger. 
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Nurture  Lookout 


"Action  Guide” 

How  many  periodicals  should  a person  read?  That’s  a good 
question.  Some  thought  that  with  the  coming  of  TV,  reading 
would  decline  or  even  cease.  However,  book  publishers  and 
library  reports  indicate  that  reading  has  increased.  Book  sales 
are  up.  Libraries  are  pressed  for  space,  new  buildings  are 
needed,  and  circulation  is  up. 

What  about  religious  periodicals?  No  Mennonite  can  be  fully 
informed  of  nor  involved  with  the  brotherhood  of  the  church 
without  reading  the  Gospel  Herald  more  or  less  regularly. 
Christian  Living  is  planned  to  be  a help  in  family  and  com- 
munity life. 

Builder  is  designed  to  help  Christian  educators  in  the  local 
church — people  like  teachers,  children  s workers,  youth  spon- 
sors, pastors,  and  leaders.  It  contains  articles  that  will  help 
improve  our  teaching  ministry  and  guide  us  in  our  program 
planning  and  in  our  church  organization. 

A new  feature  beginning  this  January  is  entitled  “Youth 
Action  Guide.’  A class  period  of  thirty-eight  minutes  is  not 
enough  to  discuss  the  whole  lesson.  It  only  opens  or  begins 
the  lesson.  Some  response  or  action  should  follow.  The  new 
“Youth  Action  Guide”  is  planned  to  help  teachers  and  classes 
do  a better  job  in  relating  the  lesson  in  a practical  way.  Its 
design  is  to  unify  the  Christian  education  efforts  in  various 
settings  other  than  Sunday  morning. 

Some  have  been  confused  about  Builder.  Since  it  contains 
lesson  helps  for  teachers  of  youth  and  adult  classes,  some 
have  considered  Builder  as  only  a teacher’s  “quarterly” — it’s 
really  a monthly.  But  it  is  much  more.  Teachers  in  children’s 
classes,  officers  of  children’s  departments,  librarians,  song 
leaders,  as  well  as  superintendents  and  pastors  all  need  this 
periodical  to  help  them  in  their  task.  That’s  why  it’s  called 
a leader’s  magazine. 

Not  everyone  can  read  all  periodicals  and  books  available. 
We  need  to  be  selective.  We  must  establish  priorities  in  our 
reading.  The  average  home  today  receives  and  reads  more 
periodicals  and  books  than  that  of  ten  to  twenty  years  ago. 
There  is  more  to  read;  so  we  need  to  choose  the  most  help- 
ful. If  you  are  a farmer,  gardener,  or  homemaker,  you  will 
want  to  read  something  along  those  lines.  You  will  also  want 
to  keep  up  with  world  events  by  reading  news  periodicals. 
In  the  same  manner,  you  will  want  to  read  Christian  periodi- 
cals. 

Builder  may  be  read  during  the  month  in  connection  with 
your  respective  church  assignments.  So  do  not  read  all  the 
articles;  choose  only  those  which  speak  to  your  needs.  Builder 
articles  make  good  discussion  material  for  teacher  and  worker 
conferences.  Every  church  officer,  teacher,  and  worker  will 
want  to  read  Builder  during  1969. 

— J.  J.  Hostetler 


By  Still  Waters 

We  rejoice  in  our  sufferings,  knowing  that  suffering 
produces  endurance,  and  endurance  produces  character, 
and  character  produces  hope. — Rom.  5:3,  4. 

An  old  legend  says  that  at  creation  the  birds  felt 
cheated  and  hurt  because  they  received  wings.  Wings 
appeared  to  be  burdens  which  none  of  the  other  ani- 
mals were  asked  to  carry.  All  was  changed,  however, 
when  the  birds  learned  that  wings  were  not  burdens 
but  blessings  which  bore  them  to  the  sky.  Because  they 
were  given  wings  they  could  rise  above  the  earth  and 
see  sights  which  no  other  animal  could  see.  What 
seemed  like  burdens  became  blessings. 

Who  cannot  testify  to  the  same  truth?  What  at  times 
seemed  to  be  that  which  hampered  our  progress  or 
hurt  our  possibilities  became  in  the  end  the  very  thing 
which  helped  us  to  rise  higher.  Perhaps  some  suffering 
enabled  us  to  understand  and  help  the  sufferer.  Some 
financial  failure  taught  us  to  put  our  trust  higher.  Some 
disappointment  drove  us  to  view  things  with  a divine 
dimension. 

So  a spiritual  eye  is  needed  to  rejoice  in  suffering; 
to  see  that  patience  comes  only  when  we  are  stopped 
in  our  tracks  and  we  find  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
suffer  it  out;  to  see  that  character  is  produced  only  as 
we  exercise  patience  in  the  trying  experiences  of  life; 
to  see  that  hope  is  always  ahead  for  the  one  whose 
character  is  built  on  something  solid  rather  than  on  the  * 
sand. 

We  can  look  at  the  experiences  of  life  as  burdens  or 
blessings.  As  long  as  they  are  burdens  we  are  under  1 
them.  But  when  we  receive  them  as  blessings,  they 
bear  us  above  so  that  we  see  sights  others  cannot  view. 

I 

Resolutions  That  Work 

By  Doris  Groff 

Would  you  like  to  know  a reliable  system  for  making 
New  Year’s  resolutions  which  I have  found  to  be  success-  « 
ful? 

EACH  DAY  begin  with  a smile.  Try  to  be  agreeable 
rather  than  critical. 

EACH  DAY  face  tasks  with  courage.  Make  success  from 
what  material  you  have.  Do  not  wish  for  different  cir* 
cumstances.  * 

EACH  DAY  busy  yourself  making  things  happen  instead 
of  wasting  your  time  worrying  about  what  may  happen  in 
the  future. 

EACH  DAY  find  praise  for  others  and  strive  to  under- 
stand them  better. 

EACH  DAY  act  as  though  it  were  your  last  day  on  earth.  . 
You  dare  not  wait  until  tomorrow,  for  tomorrow  never  comes. 
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We  Talked  About  Peace 


According  to  attendants  at  the  Historical  Peace  Church 
Conference,  Nov.  19-21,  New  Windsor,  Md.,  the  time  is  ripe 
to  speak  and  work  for  peace.  The  conference  itself  was  his- 
toric. Persons  representing  Friends,  Brethren,  and  Mennonite 
groups  were  less  clear  on  details  of  how  to  speak  and  work 
for  peace.  The  emphasis  was  on  peacemaking  rather  than 
merely  on  a passive  peace  position.  The  conference  itself  is 
commented  on  by  Maynard  Shelly  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
Gospel  Herald. 

All  groups  gathered  realized  they  had  a long  way  to  go 
in  really  being  peacemakers  and  in  taking  a positive  peace 
position  in  spite  of  being  called  historic  peace  churches.  Al- 
though those  gathered  for  the  conference  were  on  the  whole 
promoters  of  the  historic  peace  position,  it  was  recognized 
that  many  members  within  each  group  did  not  take  a peace 
position  in  relation  to  participation  in  warfare.  Our  claims 
have  been  greater  than  our  power  to  produce. 

Perhaps  this  was  as  good  a place  to  start  as  any.  A com- 
mon confession  of  failure  to  be  the  reconcilers  we  would  like 
to  be  challenged  us  to  greater  things.  We  decided  that  we 
have  a large  job  to  do  as  peace  churches  in  really  teaching 
the  biblical  peace  position  to  our  own  groups.  Further,  many 
today,  particularly  youth,  are  asking  for  the  way  of  peace. 
And  many  times,  because  they  do  not  fit  our  image  with 
their  long  hair  and  beards,  we  are  not  even  sure  we  want 
them.  Much  less  do  we  give  guidance.  It  is  strange  that  as 
peace  churches  we  haven’t  seen  such,  who  are  searching  for 
peace  the  hardest,  as  our  mission  field. 

Beyond  our  own  groups  it  is  clear  we  have  a big  oppor- 
tunity to  lay  the  peace  teaching  of  Scripture  on  the  con- 
sciences of  other  Christian  bodies.  This  certainly  is  one  of 
our  primary  callings  since  such  claim  also  to  be  followers  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  and  of  the  biblical  message. 

No  other  sin  is  so  institutionalized  by  the  church  as  the  sin 
of  Christians  engaging  in  warfare.  The  church  has  never 
pronounced  its  sanction  on  such  sins  as  adultery,  stealing,  or 
lying.  Yet  the  large  part  of  Christendom,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century,  has  pronounced  its  blessing  on  Chris- 
tians participating  in  warfare.  Yet  the  New  Testament  has 
more  to  say  regarding  reconciliation  and  peace  than  regarding 
these  other  sins. 

Considerable  time  was  taken  in  the  conference  to  look 
again  at  our  common  heritage.  The  peace  churches  came  out 
of  the  free-church  tradition.  This  means  that  membership  is 
made  up  of  those  who  come  by  free  choice  and  adult  baptism. 
We  are  descendants  of  the  radical  reformation  which  declared 
the  separation  of  church  and  state  and  disavowed  the  ac- 
cepted order.  What  is  at  stake  in  a peace  position  is  not  only 
a position  of  peace  but  a view  of  the  church. 

How  can  the  church  made  up  of  those  from  every  nation. 


proclaiming  a global  gospel  of  reconciliation  and  claiming  to 
follow  the  cosmic  Christ,  engage  in  that  which  divides  and 
destroys? 

Considerable  time  was  also  spent  in  discussing  what  radical 
discipleship  really  means.  As  those  who  descended  from  the 
radical  reformation  what  does  our  heritage  tell  us  about  our 
stance  today?  If  we  get  up  and  walk  where  Christ  s call 
comes,  we  are  sure  to  be  found  walking  in  strange  places. 

Faith  is  not  a creed  but  a pilgrimage  with  a person.  A lot 
of  lip  service  is  paid  to  obedience.  But  much  obedience  cen- 
ters in  certain  legalistic  requirements  rather  than  in  a day- 
by-day  walk  in  the  Spirit.  In  fact,  we  practice  selective 
obedience.  We  choose  what  we  want  to  obey.  Ip  this  we 
are  more  like  the  rich  young  ruler.  We  seem  caught  be- 
tween what  is  proper  and  right  and  playing  it  safe;  between 
the  demands  of  discipleship  and  respectability. 

As  groups  which  sprang  from  the  radical  reformation  we 
were  at  our  peak  when  under  the  whip.  When  we  became 
well  situated  and  stronger  financially,  we  sought  stability  and 
the  status  quo.  We  are  at  the  place  where  we  will  need  to 
renounce  either  much  of  our  respectability  or  our  faith. 

Many  times  today  the  radically  obedient  receive  rejection 
first  from  their  own  brethren.  And  when  we  looked  together 
at  our  common  heritage,  we  saw  how  uncommon  it  was  to 
others.  We  saw  how  really  radical  it  was,  particularly  in  its 
stance  to  world  powers,  to  nationalism,  and  its  discipleship 
to  the  Sovereign  Lord. 

As  we  became  better  established  ourselves,  it  seems  we 
spoke  less  and  less  against  the  status  quo  and  to  the  needs 
of  the  poor  and  of  minority  groups.  The  more  we  accumu- 
lated materially  and  socially,  the  less  we  spoke  out  for  fear 
of  losing  what  we  had. 

Different  kinds  of  pacifism  were  discussed  at  the  conference. 
I was  surprised  at  the  similarity  of  concern  at  the  same 
points.  It  was  stressed  that  we  must  hold  together  evange- 
listic fervor  and  social  concern.  We  must  be  concerned  for  the 
whole  person.  If  we  are  going  to  move  forward,  we  must  see 
the  peace  emphasis  as  a proclamation  and  testimony  rather 
than  as  a negative  approach. 

Reservations  as  to  certain  ways  of  expressing  peace  con- 
cerns were  expressed.  Is  there  a place  for  civil  disobedience? 
Some  wondered  if  it  is  not  possible  to  go  overboard  in  peace 
concern  and  peace  actions.  What  discipline  can  or  should  be 
administered  toward  those  who  take  differing  viewpoints 
within  the  group? 

We  concluded  that  we  must  look  at  the  Scriptures  together. 
We  must  also  study  carefully  what  we  have  borrowed  from 
cultures  which  may  be  very  unchristian.  We  confess  that  we 
have  not  arrived  in  being  peacemakers.  We  need  each  other 
and  seek  by  God’s  Spirit  to  be  more  faithful. — D. 
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You  Are  the  Salt  of  the  Earth* 

By  Guy  F.  Hershberger 


Salt  is  a substance  necessary  for  physical  health.  Because 
of  its  importance  ancient  peoples  used  it  as  a symbol  of 
that  which  is  significant  spiritually.  Salt  has  qualities  of 
cleansing,  seasoning,  and  preservation  and  thus  it  came  to 
serve  as  a symbol  for  what  is  healthful,  clean  and  pure, 
zestful,  constant  and  durable  in  the  spiritual  realm.  It  was 
associated  with  godly  things,  just  as  a foul  smell  was  as- 
sociated with  what  is  evil. 

For  this  reason  it  was  brought  into  the  cult  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Salt  was  sprinkled  on  offerings  to  God.  Lev.  2:13. 
The  ancients  bathed  newborn  babies  in  a saline  solution. 
Salt  was  used  to  drive  away  evil  spirits. 

Because  of  its  qualities  of  preservation,  solemn  agreements 
between  persons  became  binding  when  the  parties,  after 
making  their  pledges  to  each  other,  sat  down  to  eat  together 
— bread  and  salt.  This  is  the  covenant  of  salt  referred  to  in 
Num.  18:19.  In  2 Chron.  13:5  the  wickedness  of  Jeroboam  in 
rebelling  against  the  throne  of  David  is  decried  as  all  the 
greater  because  what  he  did  was  done  in  violation  of  a 
covenant  of  salt. 

Health,  cleansing,  seasoning,  preservation — these  are 
qualities  associated  with  salt,  and  these  are  the  qualities 
Jesus  had  in  mind  when  He  said  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount:  “You  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Jesus  uses  the  ex- 
pression in  the  context  of  Christian  discipleship.  A disciple 
is  a follower  of  Christ,  and  the  follower  of  Christ  must  be 
salt,  bringing  health  to  human  society. 

In  Lk.  14:25-35  Jesus  tells  the  disciples  that  if  they  would 
follow  Him  they  must  count  the  cost,  and  be  prepared  to 
carry  on  to  the  finish.  They  must  have  the  qualities  of 
endurance — the  lasting,  preserving,  constant  qualities  of  salt. 
For  a church  to  be  the  church — that  is,  a body  of  disciples — 
there  must  be  harmony  and  peace  within.  In  Mark  9 Jesus 
rebuked  the  disciples  for  their  factionalism,  and  said:  “Have 
salt  in  yourselves,  and  be  at  peace  with  one  another.” 

An  Amazing  Title 

When  Christ  calls  His  disciples  the  salt  of  the  earth,  He  is 
conferring  upon  them  an  amazing  title.  Those  first  disciples? 
A little  band  of  12  men?  They  the  healers  and  preservers 
of  the  world?  Yes,  this  little  band  of  12  men  and  every 
Christian  who  follows  in  their  train.  Yes,  you  and  I,  insig- 
nificant though  we  be.  But  remember,  the  quantity  of  salt 

“A  sermon,  College  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  4,  1968.  Text:  Mk. 
9:33-50;  Mt.  5:13. 


in  any  meal  is  never  large.  A pinch  of  salt,  the  recipes 
read — and  it  is  this  little  pinch  that  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world. 

As  one  cross  on  Calvary  was  sufficient  to  provide  salva- 
tion for  all  men;  as  ten  righteous  men  saved  the  ancient  city 
of  Sodom;  so  small  handfuls  of  faithful  disciples  in  innumer- 
able instances  have  been  the  remnant  that  rescued  society 
from  its  own  decay.  No  matter  how  insignificant  you  may 
think  you  are,  your  task  is  to  be  here  in  this  world  touching 
the  decaying  life,  there  to  heal  and  through  the  power  of 
God  to  redeem. 

To  be  the  salt  of  the  earth  means  that  we  must  have  a 
sound  doctrine  of  salvation:  not  a superficial,  legalistic  view 
of  the  atonement  which  says  merely  that  Christ  paid  for  our 
sins,  bringing  inner  gladness  to  the  soul,  which  is  ours  to 
enjoy,  ever  resting  sweetly  resting,  and  leave  it  at  that.  No, 
the  atonement  means  much  more  than  this.  It  means  being  i 
born  again,  made  anew,  becoming  at-one  with  Christ,  labor- 
ing together  with  Him,  taking  up  our  cross  even  as  He  took 
up  His  cross,  and  following  Him,  doing  His  work  in  the  > 
world.  To  be  the  salt  of  the  earth  means  to  walk  the  way  of 
the  cross,  as  Paul  describes  it  in  Gal.  2:20:  “I  have  been 
crucified  with  Christ;  it  is  no  longer  I who  live,  but  Christ  - 
who  lives  in  me. 

To  be  the  salt  of  the  earth  means  that  we  Christians  must 
be  an  evangelizing  fellowship  of  believers,  working  together  ■ 
for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom.  The  final  instruction  of 
Jesus  to  the  disciples  was:  Go  forth,  teach  all  peoples,  and 
baptize  them.  God  sent  His  Son  that  whosoever  believeth 
may  be  saved. 

This  whosoever  is  an  important  word  here.  In  New  Testa- 
ment days  the  whosoever  meant  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  Jews 
regarded  Gentiles  as  dogs.  In  Menno  Simons  day  it  meant 
German,  Roman,  and  Turk,  and  in  his  day  the  Turk  was  the 
symbol  of  about  everything  that  Europeans  despised,  and 
made  people’s  hairs  stand  on  end  about  as  the  sound  of  the 
word  “communist  does  to  Americans  today. 

Christians  have  trouble  learning  what  whosoever  really 
means.  Three  times  Peter  on  the  housetop  in  Joppa  refused 
to  eat  the  animals  which  in  a vision  had  been  sent  for  his 
meal,  insisting  that  they  were  dirty,  until  the  Lord  took  these 
“dirty”  creatures  straight  to  heaven,  with  the  stinging  re- 
buke: “It  is  not  for  you  to  call  profane  what  God  counts 
clean”  (Acts  10:15,  NEB). 

Not  until  he  had  thought  long  and  hard  on  these  words, 
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and  then  had  witnessed  the  receiving  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by 
the  Gentiles,  was  he  able  to  welcome  them  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  church  and  say:  "Truly  I perceive  that  God  shows 
no  partiality,  but  in  every  nation  any  one  who  fears  him  and 
does  what  is  right  is  acceptable  to  him  (Acts  10:34,  35). 

The  obvious  lesson  here  is  that  whosoever  responds  to  the 
gospel  of  Christ  today,  be  he  black  or  white,  rich  or  poor, 
or  whosoever,  is  to  be  received  into  the  fellowship  as  a 
full  participant,  without  distinction  or  discrimination. 

To  be  the  salt  of  the  earth  means  that  we  must  give 
attention  to  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  as  Jesus  says 
in  Matthew  23:  "Woe  to  you  . . . hypocrites!  for  you  tithe 
mint  and  dill  and  cummin,  and  have  neglected  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  justice  and  mercy  and  faith.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  owning  property,  for  example,  but  when 
Christians  are'  more  concerned  about  their  property  rights 
than  they  are  about  the  human  and  spiritual  welfare  of  their 
neighbors  they  are  no  longer  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

A few  years  ago  when  the  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  in 
Elkhart  sold  a building  lot  to  a family  whose  color  was  differ- 
ent, some  very  religious  neighbors  came  to  protest,  even 
bringing  a Bible  to  prove  their  case.  As  usual  in  such  cases, 
one  of  the  objections  was  that  property  values  would  come 
down.  Happily,  one  of  the  objectors  later  had  a conversion 
experience  something  like  that  of  Peter  when  he  had  the 
vision  of  the  sheet  coming  down  from  heaven. 

Incidentally,  the  house  has  since  been  built  on  the  lot,  the 
property  is  well  cared  for,  and  the  value  of  the  neighboring 
properties  has  not  deteriorated.  We  should  be  grateful  to 
the  Seminary  for  its  refusal  to  be  intimidated  in  the  face  of 
great  opposition  (the  Ku  Klux  Klan  at  one  point  burned  a 
cross  on  the  Seminary  grounds),  for  in  that  which  they  did 
here  they  were  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

They  did  something  to  keep  that  particular  spot  in  Elkhart 
County  from  deteriorating  in  the  way  of  racial  hatred  and 
economic  selfishness.  Our  property  rights  are  a lesser  matter 
of  the  law.  The  neighbor’s  human  welfare  is  the  weightier 
matter. 

To  be  the  salt  of  the  earth  means  that  we  as  citizens  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  must  not  confuse  that  kingdom  with  some 
other  kind  of  kingdom.  Some  people  seem  to  think  the  United 
States,  or  the  American  way  of  life,  is  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Or  the  capitalist  system  is  the  kingdom  of  God. 

In  Germany  30  years  ago  there  were  some  professing 
Christians  who  hailed  Hitler  as  a Messiah  and  identified  the 
Third  Reich  with  the  kingdom  of  God.  Then  since  Satan  is 
the  enemy  of  God,  Christians  who  are  thus  confused  con- 
clude that  any  people  or  nation  or  economic  system  which 
is  different  from  their  own  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Satan. 
Since  on  the  international  scene  the  principal  enemy  of  the 
west  is  supposed  to  be  communism,  they  become  emotionally 
involved  in  a “holy  war”  against  communism,  and  before  they 
know  it  they  are  sure  everything  they  don’t  like  is  commu- 
nist. The  State  Department  is  full  of  communists,  they  say. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  has  stood  out  for  the  rights  of 
black  citizens,  it  too  is  tainted  with  communism.  So  Earl 
Warren  must  be  impeached,  and  Abe  Fortas  must  not  become 
chief  justice.  Martin  Luther  King  was  a communist,  the  Na- 


tional Council  of  Churches  is  riddled  with  them,  and  even  the 
RSV  Bible,  someone  said,  means  Russian  Standard  Version. 

Absurd  as  these  charges  are,  numerous  religious  radio 
broadcasts  couched  in  pious  language  repeat  this  line  so 
consistently  that  many  Christian  people  come  to  believe  it. 
Recently  it  has  been  proposed  that  Elkhart  County  partici- 
pate in  a proposed  COG — a Council  of  Governments — the 
merits  of  which  I don  t profess  to  know,  except  that  I am 
certain  the  proposal  did  not  originate  in  the  Kremlin.  But, 
sure  enough,  a letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Goshen  News  a 
week  or  so  ago  actually  inquired  whether  COG  was  not  a 
communist  proposal. 

A better  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world 
might  help  people  to  get  a more  balanced  view  of  matters 
such  as  these.  But  the  reading  which  can  produce  such 
knowledge  and  such  balance  must  go  beyond  the  local  news- 
paper and  the  Reader’s  Digest. 

Atheistic  communism  is  evil  because  it  is  atheistic,  not 
necessarily  because  its  economic  system  is  different  from 
ours.  I personally  prefer  the  free  enterprise  system  to  the 
opposite  kind.  But  there  are  serious  evils  in  both  systems 
and  it  may  well  be  that  in  some  societies  under  certain  con- 
ditions some  other  system  is  better  than  ours  would  be. 

At  any  rate,  I don  t think  you  can  find  the  Bible  support- 
ing any  one  form  of  economic  system,  or  any  one  type  of 
government,  and  certainly  not  any  one  political  party.  The 
Bible  recognizes  that  in  this  world  there  must  be  govern- 
ments, that  in  this  life  people  must  have  food  and  clothing 
and  shelter,  and  that  implies  economics  of  some  kind. 

But  what  form  the  government  or  the  economy  shall 
take  is  not  said.  It  can  take,  and  in  the  history  of  the  world 
it  has  taken,  many  forms — and  what  the  form  is  really 
doesn’t  matter.  What  does  matter  is  that  the  people  be 
Christians,  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  going  forth 
in  faith  that  whatever  else  is  necessary  will  be  added. 

Once  we  come  to  this  way  of  thinking  we  are  in  a position 
to  take  a Christian  attitude  toward  the  people  who  live  in 
communist  countries.  We  will  endeavor  to  get  acquainted 
with  them  and  when  we  do  so  we  will  discover  that  there 
are  many  Christians  among  them,  doing  what  they  can  to 
be  the  salt  of  that  part  of  the  earth. 

Then  instead  of  fighting  these  people,  whether  in  physical 
combat  on  the  battlefield,  or  by  propaganda  warfare  by  news- 
paper, radio,  or  even  from  the  pulpit,  we  will  do  what  we 
can  to  reach  them  with  Christian  love,  to  extend  the  hand 
of  fellowship  to  those  who  are  Christians,  and  to  win  to 
Christ  those  who  are  not. 

To  this  end  we  must  daily  hold  up  in  prayer  our  mis- 
sionaries and  relief  workers  in  Vietnam  who  are  truly  a salt 
of  the  earth  in  that  unhappy  land.  And  we  should  rejoice 
that  in  their  very  difficult  situation  they  have  refused  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  program  of  the  American  mili- 
tary and  instead  have  witnessed  against  that  program — a 
witness  which  has  been  put  into  print  and  has  found  its 
way  into  the  hands  of  administrators  and  legislators  alike  in 
our  government  in  Washington.  To  be  the  salt  of  the  earth 
is  not  to  confuse  the  kingdom  of  God  with  some  other 
kingdom,  not  even  with  the  United  States  of  America. 
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To  be  the  salt  of  the  earth  means  that  Christian  disciples 
and  the  church  must  be  prophetic.  A prophet  is  one  who 
speaks  for  God.  John  the  Baptist  was  a prophet.  Jesus  was 
a prophet,  and  more  than  a prophet.  Great  movements  in 
the  history  of  the  church  have  always  been  led  by  prophets 
— men  and  women  who  had  a vision  of  what  God  had  to 
say  for  their  time  and  then  went  forth  to  say  it. 

The  Anabaptist  fathers  were  like  that.  Walter  Rauschen- 
busch  says  it  this  way:  The  Anabaptist  “communities  were 
prophetic  . . . the  forerunners  of  the  modern  world.  They 
stood  against  war,  against  capital  punishment,  against  slavery, 
and  against  coercion  in  matters  of  religion  before  others 
thought  of  it.  ” 

To  do  this  they  had  to  speak  out  against  the  beliefs  and 
practices  of  many  people  who  called  themselves  Christians — 
just  as  Jesus  had  to  speak  out  against  the  beliefs  and 
practices  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  of  His  day.  And,  of 
course,  when  they  did  so  they  got  into  trouble.  Jesus  recog- 
nized it  when  He  said  a prophet  is  not  honored  in  his  own 
country.  They  finally  put  Jesus  to  death  and  also  most  of 
His  twelve  disciples.  The  same  thing  happened  on  a large 
scale  in  the  sixteenth  century.  And  there  may  even  be  a 
few  persons  reading  this  who  found  themselves  at  least  in 
the  military  guardhouse,  if  not  in  Leavenworth  federal  prison, 
during  World  War  I when  as  conscientious  objectors  they 
stood  out,  and  spoke  out,  against  the  evil  of  war. 

So  we  must  recognize  that  the  role  of  the  prophet  is  not 
always  easy.  Martin  Luther  King  and  Robert  Kennedy  were 
assassinated  because  they  spoke  out  against  the  evils  of 
their  day.  Name  whom  you  will  among  the  prominent  Ameri- 
cans who  have  suffered  violent  death  in  the  past  decade  and 
everyone  I think  was  a person  who  had  spoken  out  against 
something  in  our  society  which  he  believed  to  be  wrong  and 
needed  to  be  changed.  A few  may  have  been  mistaken  as  to 
what  was  right.  But  the  great  majority,  I believe,  were 
speaking  against  specific  evils  which  needed  to  be  spoken 
against. 

As  Christians  we  must  maintain  a prophetic  voice  for  that 
which  God  would  have  us  proclaim.  And  we  must  not  be 
deterred  by  fear  lest  some  people  be  disturbed  by  what  we 
do  or  say.  There  is  always  the  temptation  to  shrink  from 
opposition  and  be  content  to  simply  “mind  our  own  busi- 
ness.” 

Early  Quakers  were  noted  for  their  prophetic  witness, 
carrying  on  what  they  called  the  “Lamb  s war.  (The  Lamb’s 
war  is  a spiritual,  not  a carnal  war.)  But  the  time  came 
when  Quakers  grew  weary  in  well-doing  and  when,  as  one 
of  their  historians  says,  their  religion  instead  of  being  a de- 
light to  the  Christian,  became  “an  awful  duty.”  Then  when 
some  of  them  felt  the  Spirit  moving  them  back  into  the 
Lamb’s  war  again  the  complacent  London  Yearly  Meeting 
counseled  them  to  “study  to  be  quiet  and  mind  your  own 
business,  remembering  that  the  spiritual  Jerusalem  is  a quiet 
habitation.  ...” 

Now  I doubt  if  it  is  possible  to  find  any  New  Testament 
teaching  that  we  are  to  mind  our  own  business.  Jesus  had 
to  tell  even  Joseph  and  Mary  that  He  had  to  be  about  His 
Father’s  business — not  His  own — and  so  must  we,  if  we 


are  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

To  be  the  salt  of  the  earth  means  that  we  must  do  and 
say  something  about  the  climate  of  violence  in  which  we 
live  today  in  our  country.  This  is  not  going  to  be  easy  be- 
cause the  American  people  have  spent  350  years  building 
up  this  climate.  Even  children’s  stories  of  the  first  Thanks- 
giving Day  in  Colonial  Massachusetts  are  illustrated  with 
pictures  of  pious  Puritan  preachers  walking  to  church  with 
muskets  flung  over  their  shoulders. 

From  Puritan  Massachusetts  to  the  gold  mining  operations 
at  Sutters  Mill  in  California  the  American  frontiersmen  shot 
their  way  across  the  land,  killing  the  Indians  and  the  animals  - 
which  fed  them,  and  keeping  order  not  by  law  but  by  the 
self-appointed  vigilante  with  his  six-shooter.  The  Toronto 
Globe  said  recently  that  the  Americans  pushed  across  the 
wilderness  frontier  ahead  of  the  law,  and  the  law  has  never 
quite  caught  up  with  them,  even  now.  It  is  good,  now  and 
then,  to  read  what  other  peoples  have  to  say  about  us. 

A hundred  years  ago  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  declared  he 
could  not  build  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  pay  any 
attention  to  the  laws  of  New  York.  Ku  Klux  Klansmen  ride 
at  night  even  in  our  time  to  destroy  churches  and  men  who 
stand  for  the  right. 

We  live  in  a free-wheeling,  individualistic  gun  culture 
which  assumes  that  ownership  of  guns  is  a basic  human 
right  like  the  right  to  food,  health,  happiness,  or  freedom 
of  religion.  Pickup  trucks  have  their  gun  racks.  Toy  counters 
at  Woolworth’s  are  loaded  with  guns  and  tanks  for  the 
training  of  our  children  in  the  art  of  violence.  Small  boys 
must  be  fitted  out  with  cowboy  suits  and  at  least  two  guns  , 
in  the  holsters. 

Until  the  Houston  baseball  players  became  Astronauts 
they  were  Colts.  I had  always  thought  the  colts  in  whose  t 
honor  they  were  named  were  horses  until  I visited  Houston 
one  time  and  learned  that  they  were  Colt  revolvers. 

Now  when  the  public  is  becoming  aroused  about  this  - 
gun  culture  the  gun  lobby  is  doing  its  best  to  prevent 
legislation  for  the  registration  and  control  of  guns,  and  some 
are  arguing  piously  that  such  would  be  unconstitutional  5 
because  the  second  amendment  says:  “A  well-regulated 
militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a free  state,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  , 
infringed.  Would  they  have  us  believe  that  a gun  in  the 
hands  of  Sirhan  Sirhan,  James  Earl  Ray,  or  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  constitutes  a well-regulated  militia? 

Who  needs  a gun  anyway?  And  whoever  does,  who  is  he 
that  he  should  object  to  its  registration?  Who  is  the  con- 
gressman so  remiss  in  his  duty  as  to  fail  to  support  such  • 
necessary  elementary  steps  for  bringing  order  out  of  this 
chaotic  situation? 

And  finally,  who  is  the  Christian,  who  is  the  Mennonite, 

, who  does  not  feel  moved  to  prophesy  to  his  representative 
in  Congress  concerning  this  serious  matter? 

Then  there  is  the  television  with  its  scenes  of  violence 
not  fit  for  children  to  see.  In  the  home  where  I grew  up — 
and  in  which  my  children  grew  up — guns  were  never  in- 
cluded in  the  play  equipment,  but  I don’t  know  whether 
this  could  have  been  said  if  these  families  had  grown  up 
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in  the  TV  age. 

For  this  reason  I think  Christians  in  this  TV  age  have 
an  obligation  to  pester  the  TV  industry  and  the  govern- 
mental agencies  which  regulate  it  until  its  programs  cease 
to  display  violence  and  to  feed  the  gun  culture  of  our  time. 
The  TV  and  the  mass  media  are  in  need  of  a generous 
dose  of  salt  supplied  by  Christian  people. 

What  If  Salt  Loses  Its  Savor? 

Now  just  a word  about  salt  losing  its  savor.  What  does 
this  mean?  Chemists  tell  me  that  genuine  salt — pure,  un- 
adulterated salt — never  deteriorates.  It  always  keeps  its 
saltness.  Never  loses  its  savor.  In  ancient  times,  however, 
when  salt  was  scarce  and  costly,  dishonest  merchants  adul- 
terated their  salt  with  other  substances.  Then  when  the  salt 
leached  out  of  the  mixture,  what  was  left  was  no  salt  at 
all.  So  when  Jesus  spoke  of  salt  losing  its  savor.  He  was 
talking  about  the  counterfeit  residue  which  remained  after 
the  real  stuff  was  gone. 

Christians  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  placed  here  for  its 
preservation  and  health.  We  have  noted  just  a few  of  the 
many  things  in  our  world  today  to  which  some  Christian  salt 
needs  to  be  applied.  Are  we  getting  it  done?  If  not,  what 
does  this  mean?  Does  it  not  mean  that  we  are  but  counter- 
feit residue?  That  we  are  of  no  earthly  good — and  if  not, 
then  of  no  heavenly  use  either.  Jesus  puts  it  in  pretty  plain 
words:  “It  is  no  good  for  the  soil  or  for  the  manure  pile; 
it  is  thrown  away.  Listen,  then,  if  you  have  ears!” 

Salt  Makes  for  a Good  Taste 

One  final  word:  Salt  in  the  food  makes  for  a good  taste. 
Christians  who  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  leave  a good  taste 
wherever  they  go.  “Let  your  speech  always  be  gracious, 
seasoned  with  salt,”  says  Paul.  Col.  4:6.  To  be  the  salt  of 
the  earth  is  not  to  open  ugly  wounds  and  run  in  the  salt 
with  sandpaper.  It  is  not  to  go  about  with  a sourpuss,  long 
face,  hanging  crepe  on  every  door. 

For  people  over  60  it  is  not  to  assume  the  role  of  super- 
critic, censuring  and  decrying  everything  younger  generations 
are  doing.  This  is  a temptation  of  older  people,  especially 
if  in  their  own  best  days  they  had  overrated  their  own 
indispensability.  It  might  help  those  of  us  over  60  to  remem- 
ber now  and  then  that  Jesus  was  only  33  when  He  died. 
That  Martin  Luther  was  34  when  he  nailed  his  95  theses 
on  the  Wittenberg  door.  That  Conrad  Grebel  founded  the 
Anabaptist  movement  at  27.  That  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  at  33.  That  Martin  Luther 
King  became  the  leader  of  black  America  at  27.  That  Robert 
Kennedy  died  at  42.  That  John  F.  Funk  founded  the  Herald 
of  Truth  at  28.  That  Daniel  Kauffman  was  an  organizer 
and  first  moderator  of  the  Mennonite  General  Conference  at 
33.  That  Harold  S.  Bender  launched  the  Mennonite  Quarter- 
ly Review  on  the  road  to  recovery  of  the  Anabaptist  vision 
at  29.  That  it  was  young  conscientious  objectors  under  30 
in  the  army  camps  of  1918  who  by  their  steadfast  faith 
paved  the  way  for  the  kind  of  recognition  which  conscientious 
objectors  enjoy  today.  And  that  the  500  to  1,000  Mennonites 
presently  engaged  in  Pax  and  voluntary  service  throughout 


the  world  are  for  the  most  part  under  30.  Indeed,  one  is 
tempted  to  ask  whether  the  earth  would  not  have  the  benefit 
of  more  Christian  salt  than  is  now  the  case  if  only  there 
were  a higher  proportion  of  younger  persons  in  positions  of 
leadership. 

But  this  salt  of  the  earth  business  also  has  something  to 
say  to  those  who  are  under  30.  They  also  must  have  salt 
with  savor  which  leaves  a good  taste.  Young  cynics  who 
scoff  at  their  elders  and  decry  everything  done  by  those  past 
35  are  doing  serious  harm  to  their  own  usefulness,  and  are 
themselves  well  on  the  road  to  becoming  sourpuss  old  men, 
salt  without  savor. 

Go  down  the  roll  of  young  Mennonites  in  history  called  a 
few  moments  ago  and  see  how  they  operated.  They  worked 
with  their  elders.  They  were  laborers  together  with  those 
who  had  gone  before.  They  were  established  in  the  faith. 
They  drew  their  inspiration  from  the  Bible  and  the  heroes 
of  the  Christian  faith  down  through  the  centuries. 

As  one  conscientious  objector  under  30  in  World  War  I put 
it:  “I  do  not  believe  that  I am  seeking  martyrdom.  ...  I 
want  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  make  use  of  what  little 
talent  I may  have  acquired  by  long  and  laborious  study.  But 
. . . I dare  not  purchase  these  things  at  the  price  of  eternal 
condemnation.  I know  the  teaching  of  Christ  my  Savior.  He 
taught  us  ...  to  love  our  enemies,  to  bless  them  that  curse 
us,  and  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us.  . . . We  would  indeed 
be  hypocrites  and  base  traitors  to  our  profession  if  we  would 
be  unwilling  to  bear  the  taunts  and  jeers  of  a sinful  world, 
and  its  imprisonment,  and  torture  or  death,  rather  than  to 
participate  in  war  and  military  service.  We  know  that  obedi- 
ence to  Christ  will  gain  for  us  the  glorious  prize  of  eternal 
life.  We  cannot  yield;  we  cannot  compromise;  we  must  suffer. 

If  the  present  generation  under  30  is  to  make  its  contri- 
bution as  the  salt  of  the  earth,  it  must  draw  its  inspiration 
from  the  same  source  that  the  author  of  this  statement 
drew  his — not  from  the  flower  children  of  San  Francisco,  nor 
from  the  so-called  Students  for  a Democratic  Society,  nor 
from  the  extremists  of  Berkeley  and  Morningside  Heights. 
The  reformer  too  must  have  salt  which  has  kept  its  taste. 
And  when  he  speaks,  it  will  be  with  words  of  wisdom, 
seasoned  with  salt,  so  that  even  his  enemies  will  inwardly 
like  him  even  while  outwardly  disagreeing  with  him. 

Salt  gives  zest  to  food,  joy  to  the  common  affairs  of  the 
day,  the  zest  of  serenity,  of  trust,  of  worship.  May  our 
thoughts,  our  speech,  and  our  acts,  whether  we  are  under 
30,  over  60,  or  in  between,  always  be  gracious,  seasoned 
with  salt,  so  that  we  may  know  what  is  proper  to  say  and 
how  to  say  it  on  every  occasion.  You  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  but  if  the  salt  has  lost  its  savor,  wherewith  shall  it 
be  salted?  Amen.  D 


What  is  worse  than  to  be  merely  rich  men?  “Did  not 
Uncle  Dudley  of  the  Globe  explain  rich  men’s  building  man- 
sions like  medieval  castles?  They  had  wanted  the  romance  of 
great  achievement  and  missed  it.  They  were  merely  rich  men 
So  they  build  dream  castles  in  play.” — Hewitt. 
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Phillis  Wheatley 
. . . Poetess 


By  Richard  Barness 

It  was  a sunny  day  in  August  of  1761.  Flags  and  banners 
of  all  hues  fluttered  lazily  in  the  breeze  above  the  foreign 
ships  that  were  docked  in  the  Boston  harbor.  Citizens  of  the 
city  browsed  about  the  docks  in  search  of  bargains.  There 
were  casks  of  wine  and  olives  from  Spain,  spices  of  every 
variety  from  the  Near  East,  silk  from  Japan,  and  exotic 
foods  and  fruits  from  almost  every  country  in  the  world. 

John  Wheatley,  a moderately  wealthy  tailor  of  Boston, 
located  two  bolts  of  silk  at  a reasonable  price  and  then 
pushed  his  way  through  the  surging  crowds  to  his  waiting 
carriage.  A burly  man  in  the  dress  of  a foreign  sailor 
emerged  from  behind  a bale  of  hemp  just  as  John  Wheatley 
was  about  to  step  into  the  carriage. 

“One  moment,  sire,’’  he  begged,  doffing  his  cap  and 
bowing  low.  “I  have  just  arrived  from  the  port  of  Dakar, 
Senegal,  in  West  Africa,  and  every  slave  aboard  the  ship 
was  sold  this  morning  save  one.  It  is  a small  girl,  sire, 
and  the  captain  will  sell  her  for  a handful  of  silver. 

John  Wheatley  stepped  back  from  the  sailor,  a look  of 
horror  slowly  creeping  across  his  features.  A devout  Chris- 
tian, Wheatley  was  against  slavery.  He  stared  at  the  sailor 
who  had  a mocking  smile,  birdlike  eyes  that  were  jet 
black  and  shiny,  and  shook  his  head. 

“She’s  only  eight  years  old,  sire,’  said  the  sailor  softly. 
He  reached  behind  the  bale  of  hemp  and  brought  forth  a 
frail  mite  of  a child,  dark  as  chocolate,  shy  and  pretty.  “She 
would  eventually  make  a good  servant  and  if  you  don  t buy 
her  the  captain  will  toss  her  to  the  sharks.’’ 

The  child  looked  up  at  John  Wheatley,  her  dark  eyes 
pleading  with  his.  Her  tattered  dress,  thin  arms,  and  the 
bewildered  expression  upon  the  little  girl’s  face  touched  his 
heart.  He  reached  for  his  purse. 

Moments  later,  the  little  African  girl  stepped  out  of  the 
carriage  and  walked  hand  in  hand  into  the  Wheatley  home. 
Mrs.  Wheatley  came  out  of  the  kitchen  and  seeing  the  little 
girl  standing  beside  her  husband,  was  so  stunned  that  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  speak  immediately. 

“I  purchased  two  bolts  of  silk,’’  he  explained,  “and  the 
girl.  They  couldn  t sell  her  today  and  would  have  destroyed 
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the  tyke  rather  than  feed  her.’’ 

An  hour  later  at  the  table,  the  Wheatley  children  made 
every  effort  to  converse  with  the  little  girl  but  she  didn’t 
know  a word  of  English,  and  the  Wheatleys  couldn’t  under- 
stand her  as  she  spoke  Senegalese.  The  Wheatley  family 
treated  the  child  as  their  own  and  named  her  Phillis. 

Although  it  was  contrary  to  custom  in  those  days  to  teach 
a slave  to  read  or  write,  the  Wheatley  family  were  not 
concerned  with  the  laws  and  they  taught  Phillis  to  read 
and  write  and  speak  English.  By  the  time  she  was  ten, 
Phillis  was  reading  the  family  Bible,  books  of  poetry,  and 
showed  an  amazing  talent  for  composing  verse.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen,  she  had  her  first  poem  published.  On  the  Death 
of  Reverend  George  Whitefield. 

Her  first  volume  of  poems,  Poems  on  Various  Subjects, 
Religious  and  Moral,  were  widely  discussed  in  Boston  and 
many  citizens  refused  to  believe  that  a former  slave  girl 
actually  wrote  the  verses.  The  Wheatley  family  had  granted 
Phillis  her  freedom  in  1772,  even  though  they  never  did 
treat  her  as  a slave. 

Phillis  became  a member  of  the  Old  South  Church  in 
Boston,  and  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  Phillis  Wheatley 
wrote  a poem  that  she  sent  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
George  Washington.  She  received  a personal  reply  from  the 
man  who  was  to  become  the  father  of  his  country.  At  the 
age  of  20,  Phillis  was  invited  to  England  where  she  was  a 
guest  of  a countess  in  London.  She  intended  to  remain  in 
Europe  for  a year  but  a letter  reached  her  from  America 
from  John  Wheatley  informing  Phillis  that  Mrs.  Wheatley 
was  gravely  ill. 

Without  delay,  the  young  girl  booked  passage  back  to 
America  and  for  three  months  Phillis  tenderly  cared  for  Mrs. 
Wheatley  until  she  passed  away.  Phillis  wrote  a letter  to 
the  minister  of  her  church. 

“I  have  lately  met  with  a great  trial  in  the  death  of  my 
mistress;  let  us  imagine  the  loss  of  a parent,  a sister,  a 
brother,  the  tenderness  of  all  were  united  in  her.  I was  a 
poor  little  outcast  and  a stranger  when  she  took  me  in,  not 
only  into  her  house,  but  I was  treated  by  her  more  like  her 
child  than  her  servant.  No  opportunity  was  left  unimproved 
of  giving  me  the  best  of  advice,  but  in  terms  how  tender! 
how  engaging!  This  I hope  ever  to  keep  in  remembrance! 

A few  months  later  Mr.  Wheatley  died  and  Phillis  married 
a man  named  John  Peters.  He  was  a baker  by  trade  but  not 
a steady  worker.  Phillis  bore  three  children,  two  of  them 
dying  in  infancy.  To  care  for  her  child,  it  was  necessary 
for  Phillis  to  hire  out  as  a maid.  Each  Sunday  Phillis  would 
teach  Sunday  school  at  church  and  the  children  loved  her, 
for  she  had  a special  knack  of  telling  Bible  stories  that  en- 
raptured the  entire  class. 

It  was  in  late  December  of  1784  that  one  day  Phillis 
Wheatley  didn’t  report  for  work.  A messenger  was  sent  to 
her  room  and  it  was  discovered  that  she  and  her  child  had 
died  during  the  night.  No  one  knew  that  Phillis  was  so 
poor  that  she  went  without  food  for  days  so  that  her  child 
could  eat. 

The  brief  notice  of  Phillis  Wheatley’s  death  in  the  Boston 
newspaper  was  a shock  to  friends  of  the  former  slave  girl. 
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She  was  only  31  when  she  died. 

Probably  very  few  Americans  today  know  the  story  of  this 
young  African  poetess.  She  has  been  honored  by  dozens  of 
schools,  women’s  clubs,  and  branches  of  the  YWCA  through- 
out this  nation,  for  they  bear  the  name  of  Phillis  Wheatley, 
who  was  stolen  from  her  home  across  the  sea  and  sold  in 
America.  Intelligent,  gifted,  Phillis  Wheatley  enjoyed  fame 
briefly,  died  in  poverty,  but  her  name  is  emblazoned  upon 
the  pages  of  history  as  the  first  Negro  poetess  of  America! 

Missions  Today 


What  About  the  City? 

By  Boyd  Nelson 

Mennonites  are  rural  people  and  their  mission  should  be  to 
the  country,  one  Mennonite  leader  seems  to  say. 

A Mennonite  sociologist  suggests  that  Mennonites’  rural 
background  can  be  a unique  resource  for  working  in  the  city 
and  that  we  perhaps  should  take  our  urban  ministry  and 
mission  more  seriously. 

Regardless  of  our  feelings  about  our  background  and  our 
mission  as  Mennonite  Christians,  one  fact  stands  out  more 
than  any  other  in  our  modern  world.  That  fact:  urbanization. 
Urban  culture  dominates  our  world. 

What  about  our  mission  in  this  kind  of  world?  Is  it  possible 
for  the  gospel  to  free  men  in  the  city  and  to  build  a church 
of  faithful  Christians?  How  can  we  communicate  with  others 
and  share  Christ’s  love  in  this  urban  milieu?  What  can  Chris- 
tians do  to  share  faith  and  help  men  in  the  worst  that  the 
city  brings?  How  can  these  experiences  and  insights  help  us 
in  our  congregational  life  in  other  contexts? 

Fifteen  ministers  of  the  Mennonite  Church  will  answer 
these  questions  for  themselves  from  Feb.  10  to  21  in  a city 
exposure  tour  and  retreat.  The  minister  participants  will 
spend  most  of  one  week  in  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  with 
Mennonite  workers  and  congregations,  other  Christians,  and 
community  leaders. 

During  their  second  week  in  Pacific  Palisades  at  a Presby- 
terian Conference  grounds  near  the  Pacific  Ocean,  they  will 
share  daily  with  resource  persons  Ed  Stoltzfus,  Hubert 
Schwartzentruber,  and  Nelson  Kauffman.  They  will  face  the 
Scriptures,  talk  about  the  city,  and  think  about  their  own 
ministries  in  an  urban  world. 

Menno  Travel  Service  is  the  tour  agent.  Goshen  College 
seminary  is  making  Ed  Stoltzfus  available  for  the  nearly  two 
weeks. 

“We  think  that  alert  congregations  and  alert  pastors  won’t 
need  any  help  seeing  the  relevance  of  this  kind  of  oppor- 
tunity,” Nelson  Kauffman  says.  “We  recognize  that  investing 
eleven  days  involves  a great  deal  for  busy  pastors,  along 
with  the  costs  of  the  tour.  But  we  hope  that  congregations 
will  find  ways  of  taking  the  initiative  in  helping  their  pas- 
tors to  go.  ” 

For  more  information  write  to  Nelson  Kauffman,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 


Pastor  Misses  Morning  Service 

A certain  pastor  missed  the  morning  worship  service  at  his 
church.  During  the  week  he  sent  the  following  letter  to  the 
members: 

Dear  Friend  and  Member: 

I feel  that  a word  of  explanation  is  due  concerning  my 
absence  from  the  pulpit  last  Sunday  morning.  I had  not  an- 
ticipated it  causing  such  an  uproar  among  the  congregation, 
but  I feel  that  I can  explain  the  circumstances  and  you’ll 
understand. 

I had  fully  intended  to  be  present  as  usual,  but  Saturday 
afternoon  a whole  carload  of  my  wife’s  relatives  from  the 
East  pulled  into  the  driveway.  We  hadn  t seen  them  in  al- 
most two  years,  and,  since  they  had  their  children  with  them, 
we  packed  a hurried  lunch  and  headed  for  the  zoo. 

It  was  dark  when  we  got  back.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  I 
hadn’t  been  able  to  finish  my  sermon  preparation,  my  wife’s 
relatives  had  decided  that  they  would  spend  the  night  with 
us  and  leave  right  after  lunch  Sunday  and  drive  on  up  to 
Canada. 

I tried  to  phone  the  chairman  of  the  board,  but,  as  most 
of  you  know,  he  is  sometimes  hard  to  catch  at  home,  and  I 
was  unable  to  contact  him.  I did  leave  a message  with  his 
wife,  however,  and  she  promised  to  contact  him  and  let  him 
know.  Naturally  I felt  that  this  was  all  that  was  necessary 
and  that  everything  would  work  out  fine. 

I stayed  home  Sunday  morning  visiting  with  the  folks  and 
it  wasn’t  until  Sunday  afternoon,  when  the  committee  from 
the  board  came  to  visit  me,  that  I found  out  that  you  hadn’t 
been  able  to  line  up  a supply  preacher.  I had  just  taken  it 
for  granted  that  the  chairman’s  wife  would  tell  her  husband 
when  he  came  home  Saturday  night,  and  that  he  would  work 
out  something. 

Besides  this,  how  was  I to  know  that  this  was  the  Sunday 
our  organist  had  planned  to  be  out  of  town,  and  our  choir 
director  was  staying  home  because  he  was  too  tired  from  his 
week  s work? 

I regret  that  you  had  to  dismiss  the  service.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  me  that  you  would  be  unable  to  get  someone  to 
take  my  place.  I was  also  deeply  sorry  to  hear  that  there 
were  some  people  present  who  had  planned  to  seek  the 
Lord  for  pardon  but  had  to  leave  disappointed. 

I’ll  try  not  to  let  this  happen  again;  but,  of  course,  I can  t 
promise  anything.  You  never  know  when  company  is  going 
to  drop  in. 

Almost  sincerely, 

Your  Minister. 

Absurd?  Unthinkable?  Yes!  But  actually  now,  the  same  One 
who  expects  the  minister  to  be  faithful  to  his  congregation, 
expects  you  also  to  be  present.  For  it  is  our  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  we  fail  when  we  stay  at  home.  Will  we  let 
company,  work,  trips,  recreation,  television,  or  family  come 
before  Him?  Not  if  we  truly  love  Him. — Author  Unknown 
— Gospel  Banner.  D 
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"I  Feel 
the  Winds 
of  God  . . 

By  Donald  Jacobs 

At  our  recent  missionary  conference.  Bishop  Kisare  used  a 
figure  which  has  stuck  with  me.  He  said  in  effect,  “When 
strong  winds  blow,  do  not  drop  your  anchor.  Raise  your 
sails!” 

Strong  winds  are  blowing,  winds  that  pick  things  up  from 
one  spot  and  put  them  down  at  another.  Winds  that  bend 
and  break  things  so  that  you  hardly  recognize  the  landscape 
anymore.  Winds  that  chill  and  cause  discomfort.  We  all  like 
the  days  of  sunshine  and  ease  with  butterflies  flying  silently 
from  blossom  to  blossom.  We  feel  deeply  disturbed  when 
winds  blow  and  agitate  the  scene. 

I suppose  every  generation  feels  as  though  it  is  getting 
more  than  its  share  of  disturbing  wind.  We  are  no  excep- 
tion. The  youth  seem  rebellious;  people  that  we  barely  knew 
existed  are  now  making  a lot  of  noise  and  are  disturbing 
the  peace;  the  dj inis’ ’ which  we  had  put  into  bottles  with 
so  much  effort  the  past  years  are  now  coming  out  and 
plaguing  us.  It  seems  that  the  people  who  used  to  be  so 
strong  and  knew  what  to  do  are  now  uncertain,  and  others 
who  never  had  much  power  seem  so  sure  of  themselves  now. 


If  you  think  America  has  a lot  of  unsettling  wind  blowing,  i 
you  are  right.  But  the  same  wind  is  sweeping  around  the 
globe,  even  where  there  are  no  political  campaigns  going  on. 

In  some  places,  the  gale  is  stronger  than  at  others.  Here  in 
East  Africa,  there  is  wind  a-plenty.  This  is  what  Bishop 
Kisare  was  talking  about. 

There  are  changes  in  political  life;  communities  are  break- 
ing up;  towns  are  spilling  out  over  the  peaceful  countrysides; 
the  youth  want  to  change  things,  and  they  will.  Change  is  in 
the  air.  The  status  of  missionaries  is  changing,  and  the  „ 
church  shows  disturbing  signs  of  change  which  we  are  not 
sure  is  best. 

When  all  of  these  disturbances  happen,  a Christian  is  - 
sorely  tempted  to  long  for  the  good  old  days  or  to  make  the 
church  into  something  of  a peaceful,  safe  harbor.  The  temp- 
tation is  there  to  squelch  the  unwelcome  noises  or  to  insert 
ear  plugs  in  order  to  keep  sane.  This  is  like  dropping  the 
anchor  when  a wind  begins  to  stir.  What  happens  is  that 
because  of  the  fear  of  being  blown  off  course  or  even  of 
capsizing,  we  are  paralyzed  into  doing  nothing,  assuming  that 
the  winds  will  eventually  stop  and  things  will  return  to 
“normal.”  I suppose  most  of  us  prefer  the  safety  of  a well- 
anchored  boat  to  the  uncertainty  of  a fast  ride  through 
choppy,  unknown  waters. 

Yet,  we  must  remember  that  every  revival  in  the  history  ) 
of  the  church  occurred  when  Christian  men  and  women  were 
courageous  enough  to  trust  their  little  boats  to  God  and  to 
be  blown  along  in  the  stream  of  current  events.  The  Refor- 
mation itself  was  part  of  the  movement  of  history  in  Northern 
Europe.  The  revival  at  the  time  of  Wesley  coincided  with  a 
movement  of  rapid  social  change  in  Britain.  When  the  church 
drops  the  anchor  and  stays  put,  she  loses  her  opportunity 
to  influence  the  lives  of  men  and  women  who  are  being 
moved  forward  by  the  winds  of  change. 

I suppose  a wise  sailor  is  not  a man  who  curses  the  wind 
but  one  who  studies  the  winds  and  then  studies  his  vessel 
in  order  to  determine  just  what  to  do,  how  much  sail  to  let 
out,  in  which  direction  to  turn  it,  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
and  its  velocity.  After  all,  the  point  of  having  a boat  in  the 
water  is  to  get  somewhere  and  not  just  to  sit  in  and  worry 
about  survival. 

It  is  windy  indeed,  and  the  winds  are  of  God.  But  the 
success  of  the  voyage  depends  very  much  on  how  we  respond 
to  the  winds.  Are  we  dropping  the  anchor  or  setting  the  sail? 

— Reprinted  from  Missionary  Messenger.  CJ 
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Comments  on  the  Conference  of  Historic  Peace  Churches  held  at  New  Windsor,  Md.,  Nov.  19-21 


Finding  the  Boat  into 
History's  Mainstream 

By  Maynard  Shelly 


Are  the  historic  peace  churches  a footnote  to  history?  And 
if  they  are,  do  they  still  have  a chance  to  climb  upstairs  into 
the  main  text? 

Sixty  people  pondered  these  questions  in  November  at  New 
Windsor,  Md.,  in  a consultation  of  Mennonites,  Friends,  and 
Brethren.  They  searched  for  their  identity  as  peace  churches 
who  don  t know  whether  they  always  want  to  be  talking 
about  peace. 

But  they  talked  about  the  days  when  they  were  changing 
the  course  of  world  events.  And  since  they  don’t  seem  to  be 
doing  that  today,  they  talked  about  having  missed  the  boat. 
To  catch  the  boat  would  mean  becoming  the  model  of  the 
new  society  that  the  whole  world  needs.  That  won’t  be  easy, 
as  the  group  discovered  when  it  tried  to  show  how  a new 
society  treats  dissent. 

Boats  Just  Missed 

John  Howard  Yoder,  professor  of  theology  at  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  raised  some  of 
these  hard  questions  for  the  group  and  suggested  some  hard- 
er answers. 

“The  boat  which  we  have  just  missed’  broke  up  in  the 
Vietnam  tyranny  and  ran  aground  in  the  shoals  of  the  racial- 
urban  crisis  of  America’s  cities. 

“These  two  great  sores  of  our  North  American  society,’’ 
said  Yoder,  “have  been  in  such  a condition  in  the  last  years 
that  a genuinely  Christian  testimony  incarnated  in  a be- 
liever’s church  style  of  reconciling  life  would  have  been  an 
exciting  option  to  hosts  of  questing  persons,  not  only  youth.” 

These  people,  a few  years  ago,  held  a simple  and  idealistic 
pacifist  vision  and  had  an  uncomplicated  dream  of  an  inte- 
grated society.  Neither  worked  out  that  way.  Vietnam  was 
escalated  and  the  cities  burned.  Now  many  of  the  dreamers 
are  bitterly  committed  to  disruption  and  even  violence  to 
destroy  the  old  society  in  hopes  that  a new  order  will  rise 
from  its  ashes. 

Mennonites,  Friends,  and  Brethren  can  trace  their  history 
back  to  the  radical  streams  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  It 
was  the  Anabaptists  who  saw  that  neither  Luther  nor  Zwing- 
li  went  far  enough  in  reforming  the  church.  For  they  were 
content  to  continue  the  old  ties  of  the  church  with  the  state. 


Maynard  Shelly  is  editor  of  The  Mennonite. 


“Other  Christian  groups  accept  war  because  they  assume 
the  church  is  seeking  to  run  society  in  collaboration  with  the 
state,”  said  Yoder. 

But  the  peace  churches  have  come  to  their  position,  not 
only  because  they  follow  the  teachings  of  Jesus  for  the  way 
of  love  and  against  the  way  of  violence,  but  also  because  of 
their  view  of  the  church  and  the  state.  “They  have  refused 
to  commit  themselves  to  saving  the  sovereignty  of  a given 
form  of  government,”  Yoder  said. 

He  added,  “What  permitted  Friends,  Brethren,  and  Menno- 
nites, in  their  formative  periods,  to  come  out  with  a definite 
position  of  refusal  to  bear  the  sword  was  not  a particular 
reading  on  the  ethical  question  but  a view  of  the  church. 

They  saw  the  church  as  “free  from  the  state  as  a mis- 
sionary minority  in  a society  which  they  did  not  assume  to 
be  Christian  when  everyone  else  did.” 

The  radical  ancestors  of  today’s  historic  peace  churches 
spread  with  wild  contagion  through  Europe  before  perse- 
cution from  the  established  churches  cut  them  down  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  They  had  the  course  of 
history  against  them. 

Need  of  a Radical  Church 

But  now  things  have  changed.  The  alliance  between  church 
and  state  which  began  with  Constantine  in  313,  cracked  in 
the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  all  but  completed  its  crum- 
bling in  the  recent  Vatican  Council. 

Says  Yoder,  “There  are  Catholics  creating  underground 
congregations  which  are  in  many  ways  Anabaptist  cells. 
There  are  Lutheran  pastors  in  Germany  refusing  to  baptize 
the  children  of  their  parishioners  at  the  point  of  being  dis- 
ciplined. There  are  Lutheran  and  Catholic  peace  movements 
with  high  Christologies  and  theological  maturity.  There  is 
more  openness  to  hear  our  witness  than  we  have  capacity  to 
speak  it  to  other  Christians.” 

The  so-called  mainstream  of  Christianity  thus  needs  a 
radical  reformation  type  of  church.  Now  is  the  season  for  the 
historic  peace  church  that  flourished  best  when  it  was  out  of 
season. 

“Should  those  churches  who  have  been  arguing  on  theolog- 
ical grounds  for  the  necessity  of  this  position  not  be  able 
to  provide  some  guidance  and  testimony,”  asks  Yoder,  when 
churches  and  theologians  are  coming  around  to  the  same  con- 
viction on  practical  grounds?” 
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But  when  the  time  came  for  the  peace  churches  to  act, 
they  couldn’t  even  speak  up.  They  could  criticize  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  Vietnam  student  pacifists  and  the  Selma  inte- 
grationists,  but  they  weren’t  providing  any  answers. 

Had  the  peace  churches  “invested  their  best  creativity  and 
personnel  in  the  past  five  years,”  this  frontier  might  have 
“been  one  of  those  fast-growing  edges”  and  a “ ready- to- 
mine  vein  in  our  society  where  something  like  the  original 
Anabaptism  could  have  flamed  up  again.” 

Why  did  the  peace  churches  miss  the  boat?  “We  were  re- 
writing our  constitutions.  We  were  minding  the  store.  We 
were  providing  for  balance  and  continuity.  But  according  to 
the  radical  reformation  vision  of  the  Mennonites,  Quakers, 
and  Brethren,  minding  the  store  is  not  the  business  of  the 
church.  The  devil  and  the  powers  of  the  present  age  and 
the  apostate  churches  take  care  of  that,  said  Yoder. 

“Our  business  is  to  be  turning  the  church  right  side  up. 

But  the  job  doesn’t  get  done,  largely  because  the  historic 
peace  churches  don’t  see  this  as  their  job. 

In  calling  the  consultation  to  New  Windsor,  Lorton  G. 
Heusel,  chairman  of  the  planning  committee  and  general  sec- 
retary of  Friends  United  Meeting,  Richmond,  Ind.,  admitted 
that  the  peace  churches  had  not  lived  up  to  their  historical 
role  of  working  as  agents  of  change  in  society. 

“While  we  once  shared  the  conviction  that  our  calling  was 
to  radical  obedience,”  he  said,  “ today  we  all  find  difficulty  in 
maintaining  unity  within  our  traditions.  In  fact,  acts  of  obe- 
dience acting  out  the  gospel  frequently  become  sources  of 
disunity.” 

Dorothy  Hutchinson,  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  a member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  reported  on  one  such  act  that  has  caused 
dissent  in  Quaker  circles.  And  the  New  Windsor  group  had  its 
own  experience  of  how  one  person’s  obedience  is  another’s 
bitter  pill. 

Considerable  friction  has  been  experienced  in  Quaker 
groups  over  the  matter  of  selective  conscientious  objection  to 
war  and  to  cjraft  resistance,  “especially  when  it  leads  into 
law-breaking,  the  burning  or  returning  of  draft  cards,  the 
blocking  of  induction  centers. 

Said  Dorothy,  “We  are  being  taken  back  to  a period  in 
our  career  when  we  were  not  so  respectable  and  when  the 
law  had  not  fitted  itself  to  our  needs  as  conscientious  objec- 
tors.” 

The  most  dramatic  expression  came  to  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  to  all  Americans  in  the  Quaker  Action  Group’s 
sending  of  medical  supplies  to  North  Vietnam,  supplies  which 
cost  about  what  eleven  seconds  of  the  Vietnam  war  costs  the 
United  States  government. 

“But  what  a hullabaloo  there  was  about  it  because  it  was 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,”  said  Dorothy,  ‘ and  how  we 
had  to  search  our  souls  and  still  do  and  we  re  divided  within 
the  Society  of  Friends  as  to  whether  this  was  a legitimate 
act  of  mercy  or  not. 

A Statement  Debated 

But  even  words  about  obedience  can  be  divisive.  Spurred 
on  by  the  youth  delegates  to  the  consultation,  a group  at 
New  Windsor  prepared  a brief  statement  calling  for  “creative 


and  Christian  responses  to  people  living  in  our  ghettos”  and 
for  “counseling  on  the  draft  and  nonpayment  of  war  taxes 
for  those  who  need  it.  ’ 

More  controversial  was  a suggestion  of  “support  to  those 
called  to  resist  the  draft  or  to  leave  the  armed  forces,  and  to 
offer  sanctuary  for  them  if  necessary.” 

For  one  hour  the  delegates  to  the  consultation  debated 
indirectly  the  statement,  but  more  directly  whether  the  state-  i 
ment  might  not  rip  the  fabric  of  historic  peace  church  fellow- 
ship. Meetings  of  the  churches  have  been  infrequent  and  for 
the  first  time  nine  members  of  the  three  traditions  had  come 
together  at  one  place. 

The  statement  was  laid  into  the  record  without  a vote  or 
note  of  consensus.  « 

What  also  seemed  to  be  coming  through  was  the  implica- 
tion that  the  peace  witness  may  well  be  a minority  position 
even  within  the  peace  churches  who  themselves  are  minority 
groups  already. 

u 

A Gospel  Vision 

Yoder  saw  the  inability  of  the  peace  churches  to  “move 
into  a witness  vacuum  such  as  the  Vietnam  and  urban 
crises  as  a sign  of  uncertainty  about  evangelical  pacifism. 

He  asked,  “Does  it  not  suggest  that  for  many  of  us,  the  re- 
jection of  war  is  a negative,  embarrassing  legalism  rather 
than  a proclamation  of  the  good  news  that  God  loves  His 
enemies  and  carries  us  along  in  His  suffering  servanthood? 
Does  it  not  suggest  that  we  have  ourselves  linked  love  of 
enemies  with  non-drinking,  non-dancing,  and  other  kinds 
of  non-fun  as  a renunciation  demanded  by  God  but  not  really 
as  a gift  of  the  gospel?” 

But  the  consultation  was  still  stirred  by  a gospel  vision. 
“The  option  for  us  as  the  radical  reformation  churches,”  said 
T.  Canbv  Jones,  a Quaker  scholar  from  Wilmington,  Ohio, 

“is  to  be  the  new  society.  This  is  not  going  to  be  any  with- 
drawn cultural  Quakerism,  Mennonitism,  or  Brethrenism  out 
of  which  the  flame  and  mission  has  died.  It  is  going  to  be 
the  revolutionary  people  of  God.” 

Dale  Brown,  Brethren  Theological  Seminarv,  Oak  Brook, 

111  .,  saw  the  peace  churches  with  the  “ unique  role  of  being 
a catalyst  or  gadfly  or  guerrilla-tvpe  operation  within  Prot- 
estantism.” 

He  added,  ‘‘We  do  have  a lot  of  dialogue  that  needs  to 
take  place  with  the  evangelicals  because  they  take  the  Bible 
seriously.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a lot  of  dialogue  that 
needs  to  take  place  with  those  who  are  very  much  concerned 
about  society — the  so-called  liberal  Christians  or  mainstream 
Christianity. 

Another  dialogue  would  be  with  university  students.  Rather 
than  sending  chaplains  to  university  campuses  as  most  large 
denominations  have  done,  it  was  suggested  that  the  peace 
churches  help  students  come  together  for  a shared  life  of 
study  and  action.  ‘‘This  would  not  simply  be  to  nurture  our 
own  youth,  but  to  become  evangelistic  for  the  free  church 
style  and  the  peace  concern  that  we  have  on  the  university 
campus.” 

Nine  groups  representing  one  of  the  three  historic  peace 
church  traditions  sent  sixty  representatives  to  the  Nov.  19-21 
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meeting.  The  groups  were:  the  Mennonite  General  Con- 
ference, Scottdale,  Pa.;  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  Newton,  Kan.;  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Churches, 
Hillsboro,  Kan.;  the  Brethren  in  Christ,  Nappanee,  Ind.; 


the  Friends  General  Conference,  Philadelphia;  Friends  United 
Meeting,  Richmond,  Ind.;  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Elgin, 
111.;  and  the  Brethren  Church,  Ashland,  Ohio.  The  unaffili- 
ated meetings  of  the  Society  of  Friends  were  also  represented 

□ 


"Smoking— Good,  Bad,  or  Indifferent?" 


By  Lester 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1949  that  a young  medical 
student,  Ernest  Wynder,  presented  sufficient  evidence  to 
establish  a definite  relation  between  smoking  and  lung 
cancer.  Of  200  victims  of  lung  cancer  he  noted  that  95.5  per- 
cent had  a long  history  of  cigarette  smoking.  In  a 1953 
news  report  another  doctor  commented,  “Dr.  Wynder’s 
study  has  proved  without  doubt  that  the  tobacco  tar  is  an 
agent  which  produces  cancer.  Based  on  the  number  of 
people  who  now  smoke  he  prophesied  that  in  1970  one  of 
every  three  men  who  has  cancer  will  have  lung  cancer.” 

Several  years  later,  the  American  Cancer  Society  became 
suspicious  that  cigarette  smoking  had  something  to  do  with 
lung  cancer.  A reporter  on  the  San  Juan  Star  asked  Dr. 
Cameron,  medical  director  and  scientist  of  the  Cancer  Society, 
“What  advice  do  you  have  for  smokers?”  This  was  his 
answer,  “If  you  are  a young  person  and  do  not  smoke  or  if 
you  are  just  starting  to  smoke  and  do  not  have  the  habit 
yet,  don’ t smoke.” 

Of  course,  tobacco  companies  are  fighting  such  declarations 
and  many  are  spending  thousands  of  dollars  to  prove  medi- 
cine and  science  are  mistaken.  They  know  that  it  is  very 
possible  that  science  and  medicine  are  right  but  their  income 
is  so  immense  that  they  do  not  want  to  lose  out. 

A correspondent  presented  the  following  statistics  about 
Puerto  Rico,  where  I live  and  work.  His  report  comes  from 
a well-known  doctor  who  stated  that  in  1963,  3,176  persons 
died  of  lung  cancer — the  result  of  cigarette  smoking.  This 
represents  one  of  every  five  deaths  in  that  year.  A com- 
mittee in  England  looked  at  the  data  at  hand  and  concluded, 
“The  relation  is  established  and  it  is  a case  of  cause  and 
effect  that  smoking  causes  lung  cancer.” 

Does  It  Affect  Healthy  Youth? 

The  question  was  raised  in  Prevention  Magazine,  “ ‘Why 
so  much  worry  about  smoking  among  youth?  After  all,  a 
healthy  young  person  can  resist  any  illness  caused  by  smok- 
ing.’ Or  can  they?  According  to  what  young  smokers  say  and 
verified  by  a national  census,  it  was  found  that  more  than 
half  of  the  young  smokers  are  worried  about  their  health. 
Two  of  every  five  complained  of  lack  of  energy.  More  than  a 
third  complained  of  frequent  headaches  and  colds,  difficulties 
with  their  eyes,  and  stomach  illnesses.  ” 

The  American  Public  Health  Society  estimates  that  if  the 
number  of  young  smokers  continues  to  increase,  nearly  a 
million  of  the  now  school-age  population  will  die  of  lung 
cancer  before  they  are  70.  Just  one  more  statistic  from  Time 
Magazine:  The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  informed 


T.  Hershey 

Congress  in  July  of  this  year  that  “a  man  between  25  and 
35  years  of  age  who  smokes  two  to  three  packs  of  cigarettes 
a day  will  shorten  his  life  by  eight  years.”  It  added  that 
even  a moderate  smoker  will  shorten  it  by  four  years  and 
that  now  there  is  new  evidence  that  not  only  does  it  affect 
the  lungs  but  that  there  is  a relationship  of  smoking  to 
diseases  of  the  heart;  when  it  produces  a breach  between 
the  heart’s  demand  for  oxygen  and  the  blood’s  ability  to 
supply  it. 

Should  a Christian  Smoke? 

Without  a doubt,  Christian  friend,  smoking  is  a serious 
sin  against  the  body.  We  read  in  the  Bible  that  our  body  is 
a temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  “So  if  anyone  destroys  God’s 
temple,  God  will  destroy  him.  For  God’s  temple  is  holy,  and 
you  yourselves  are  his  temple”  (1  Cor.  3:16,  17,  TEV).  ° In 
another  part  of  the  Bible  we  read  that  when  Christ  re- 
deemed man  from  sin  He  not  only  redeemed  his  soul  but 
He  paid  a great  price  for  that  soul  as  well  as  his  body.  For 
that  reason  the  Bible  says,  “He  bought  you  for  a price.  So 
use  your  bodies  for  God’s  glory  (1  Cor.  6:20,  TEV).° 

In  response  to  the  question,  “Can  a Christian  smoke?” 
I answer:  A Christian  can  do  what  he  wants  to  do,  but  he 
must  remember  that  sooner  or  later  he  will  pay  the  price 
of  disobedience  to  the  divine  injunction.  God’s  orders  for  the 
Christian  are  for  his  own  spiritual  and  corporal  good.  God 
knows  what  our  bodies  need,  and  what  is  harmful  to  them. 
It  is  true  that  the  Bible  does  not  condemn  smoking  in  so 
many  words,  but  neither  does  it  approve  of  it.  One  thing 
is  certain — it  condemns  everything  which  is  harmful  to  the 
body.  “God  will  destroy  him”  we  read  just  a moment  ago. 
The  conscientious  Christian,  the  one  who  really  loves  God 
with  his  whole  heart  and  has  surrendered  his  body  to  Him, 
will  abstain  from  all  those  things  which  will  impede  the 
proper  functioning  of  his  body. 

If,  on  every  hand,  experts  are  saying  that  cigarette  smok- 
ing can  result  in  lung  cancer  and  diseases  of  the  heart,  why 
risk  it,  thinking  it  may  not  affect  you?  It  is  stupid  to  even 
think  so.  This  is  the  question  you  should  ask  yourself,  “If 
God  has  saved  me  to  testify  of  His  love  and  salvation  and 
He  tells  me  to  take  care  of  my  body,  am  I doing  the  right 
thing  by  using  a poison  which  I know  may  shorten  my  life? 
Am  I glorifying  God  in  disobeying  Him?’  The  Bible  says, 
“Whatever  you  do,  whether  you  eat  or  drink,  do  it  all  for 
God’s  glory”  (1  Cor.  10:31,  TEV).  ° D 

"From  Good  News  for  Modem  Man.  Copyright  1966  by  American  Bible  Soeietv 
Used  by  permission. 
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Items  and  Comments 


Southern  Baptists  in  Virginia  adopted 
the  denomination  s national  statement  on 
the  racial  crisis,  then  passed  an  even 
stronger  statement  of  their  own. 

Racism  is  unbiblieal  and  unchristian,  the 
Baptist  General  Association  of  Virginia 
asserted.  “Yet  white  Americans,  many  of 
whom  are  Christians,  have  practiced  white 
racism  to  the  extent  that  they  have  created, 
maintained,  and  condoned  conditions  that 
ofhers  find  intolerable  and  destructive  to 
their  right  as  human  beings. 

President  Johnson  has  authorized  an  addi- 
tional contribution  of  $2.5  million  of  U.S. 
funds  to  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  for  aid  to  victims  on  both  sides 
of  the  Nigerian  war. 

The  president  said  in  the  White  House 
announcement  that  this  amount  is  in 
addition  to  $10  million  which  the  nation  has 
contributed  in  money,  food,  and  equipment. 
He  said  he  is  hopeful  other  countries  will 
respond  generously — “Nigeria’s  need  is 
great  and  urgent. 

Mr.  Johnson  acknowledged  that  American 
voluntary  agencies,  most  notably  church 
organizations,  have  contributed  an  addition- 
al $4.3  million.  Most  of  this  aid  has  gone  to 
Biafrans  rather  than  to  federal  victims. 


“You  don’t  have  a decent  city  in  Ameri- 
ca, the  Reverend  Andrew  Young,  execu- 
tive vice-president  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference,  told  profession- 
al and  volunteer  leaders  of  Catholic 
charities  at  their  54th  national  meeting  in 
Pittsburgh. 

“The  country  is  completely  dominated 
by  people  steeped  in  Southern  rural  racism 
which  works  to  keep  the  cities  poor,  to  keep 
the  white  military-business  complex  rich, 
Mr.  Young  said. 

While  the  present  situation  “makes  the 
rich  richer,  he  told  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Charities,  it  “destroys’ 
the  poor. 

“Up  to  100  years  ago,”  he  said,  “the 
poor  were  needed  and  useful;  then,  for 
100  years,  they  were  usable’  whenever 
hard,  dirty  work  was  to  be  done;  now  today, 
they  are  useless.  Automation  has  taken  their 
jobs.  The  poor  feel  that  they  are  being 
eradicated  by  a kind  of  genocide.” 

In  a reaction  to  Mr.  Young’s  address,  Dr. 
George  A.  Wiley,  director  of  the  National 
Welfare  Rights  Movement,  Washington, 
D.C.,  insisted  that  all  welfare  recipients 
should  withhold  their  December  rents  as  a 
“stake”  for  Christmas.  He  also  called  for 
a governmental  cash  grant  of  $50  to  each 
Negro  child  for  Christmas.  In  a separate 


session,  Dr.  Wiley  conducted  a workshop  on 
the  unionization  of  all  welfare  recipients. 

Another  reaction  to  Mr.  Young’s  speech 
was  given  by  Father  Ralph  Beiting,  dean  of 
Mountain  Missions,  Lancaster,  Ky.  “There 
are  no  riots  in  Appalachia,”  Father  Beiting 
said.  “They  haven  t the  organization  or 
hope  required  to  riot.  Their  only  demon- 
stration is  despair.” 

Five  years  ago,  he  noted,  “Appalachia’s 
impoverishment  was  news,  until  the  riots 
and  Vietnam  absorbed  public  concern.” 

Father  Beiting  wryly  noted  that,  “nobody 
picks  up  a penny  these  days.  It’s  too  hard 
to  bend  over.  But  if  each  of  187  million 
Americans  were  to  put  away  a penny  a 
day  for  Appalachia’s  poor  for  one  year, 
we’d  have  $27  million  at  the  end  of  that 
year.” 

“U.S.  Largest  Peddler  of  Death,”  says  a 
newspaper  headline. 

The  story  that  follows  is  another  graphic 
testimony  of  the  insidiousness  and  difficulty 
of  the  whole  war-and-peace  problem.  Be- 
fore World  War  I,  France  and  Czechoslovak- 
ia were  the  chief  merchandisers  of  rifles 
and  cannons  but  now  this  dubious  honor 
has  shifted  to  the  United  States. 

Today  Russia,  Britain,  and  France  still 
are  the  main  suppliers  of  the  Middle  East 
and  Africa,  but  over  the  world  as  a whole 
the  U.S.  holds  the  lead.  From  1949  through 
June  1967  arms  and  warplanes  sold  or  given 
away  by  the  U.S.  totaled  more  than  $46 
billion. 

The  irony  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  we 
then  look  to  the  United  Nations  to  prevent 
the  world  from  using  these  weapons. 

o o o 

Christianity  is  plainly  considered  an 
“implantation  of  the  West  in  Thailand  and 
Christians  must  withstand  accusations  of  not 
being  “real  Thai,”  according  to  the  Infor- 
mation Secretary  of  the  East  Asia  Christian 
Conference  in  Bangkok. 

Miss  Ruth  Cadwallader  said  the  problem 
of  Christian  witness  is  compounded  by  the 
presence  of  20  Christian  groups  from  the 
West  each  preaching  a gospel  of  “one  Lord, 
one  faith,  one  baptism”  from  different  points 
of  view. 

Perhaps  less  than  one  fifth  of  the  mission- 
aries work  with  the  indigenous  Church  of 
Christ  in  Thailand,  said  she. 

She  explained  that  there  are  outbursts 
from  time  to  time  against  the  presence  of 
the  missionaries  and  against  U.S.  servicemen 
and  special  advisers  brought  in  under  U.S. 
aid  to  Thailand. 

The  military  presence,  Miss  Cadwallader 
said,  creates  some  unacceptable  social  situ- 


ations. Main  complaints  of  the  average  Thai, 
she  said,  are  “the  increased  incidence  of  * 
prostitution,  bars  and  general  places  of 
ill  repute,  public  display  of  affection  be- 
tween military  personnel  and  local  girls, 
and  the  open  use  of  the  dollar  in  appar- 
ent disregard  of  the  local  currency.”  ^ 

A Social  Welfare  Council  census,  she 
continued,  showed  14,400  “service  girls”  ■> 
working  in  nightclubs,  bars,  message  parlors, 
and  coffee  shops  in  Bangkok. 

“Red-haired  babies”  are  increasing.  Miss 
Cadwallader  said,  citing  statistics  furnished 
by  a survey  conducted  by  the  Pearl  S.  Buck 
Foundation  of  Philadelphia. 

The  survey  said  the  5,000  children  of  - 
American  fathers  and  Thai  mothers  will  be 
born  before  the  end  of  1968,  with  only  2 
to  3 percent  receiving  any  financial  aid  from 
the  fathers. 

w 

Nearly  500,000  pieces  of  Christian  liter- 
ature were  distributed  during  the  Olympic  ■* 
Games  in  Mexico  City,  the  David  C.  Cook 
Foundation  reported. 

The  interdenominational  foundation  pro- 
vided artwork,  English  copy,  and  a finan- 
cial grant  for  200,000  copies  of  two  book- 
lets telling  the  story  of  Daniel  and  Tullus, 
a Christian  boy  in  Bible  times. 

Logoi,  Inc.  (formerly  Latin  Youth  Publi- 
cations) of  Miami,  Fla.,  distributed  more 
than  250,000  booklets  in  Spanish.  The  book- 
lets included  stories  of  Christian  Olympic 
stars  and  a modern  translation  of  the  Book 
of  Romans. 

j» 

The  Bethlehem  nativity  scene  has  tradi- 
tionally been  presented  in  Salvationist 
terms — the  advent  of  a redeemer  who  would  j; 
save  us  from  sin  through  death  on  a cross. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  the  folks  who  have 
“been  saved"  have  kept  right  on  hating 
and  killing  (or  endorsing  the  killing  of) 
those  of  different  racial  or  political  cultures, 
even  attempting  to  make  holy  the  hating 
and  killing  by  patriotic  and  religious  cere- 
monials. 


The  daily  death  rate  in  Biafra  will  rise 
to  more  than  20,000  in  December,  a United 
Church  of  Christ  aid  official  predicted. 

Dr.  B.  Kenneth  Anthony,  associate  general 
secretary  for  service  of  the  Board  for  World 
Ministries,  reported  that  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant agencies  had  fed  350,000  Biafrans 
daily  during  the  summer. 

In  addition  to  Red  Cross  and  govern- 
mental programs,  he  told  the  annual  board 
meeting,  the  churches  have  subsidized  more 
than  500  flights  into  the  secessionist  terri- 
tory, mostly  at  night. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Hospital  Observes  Anniversary 


Mennonite  General  Hospital  in  Aibonito, 
P.R.,  recently  observed  its  silver  anniver- 
sary. Festivities  included  a music  festival, 
banquet,  public  program,  and  open  house 
held  Nov.  30  and  Dec.  1. 

Mennonite  General,  today  a well-known 
institution  sponsored  by  the  health  and  wel- 
fare division  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  had  its  origin  in  a converted  to- 
bacco warehouse  on  Dec.  1,  1943.  Medical 
services  were  part  of  a project  carried  on 
by  Mennonite  conscientious  objectors  during 
World  War  II.  The  original  project  was  lo- 
cated in  Barrio  La  Plata,  a rural  area  six 
miles  from  the  present  hospital  site. 

In  1956  a modern  34-bed  hospital  was 
opened  in  Aibonito.  Contributions  from  the 
Puerto  Rican  community,  Mennonite 
churches  in  North  America,  and  federal  Hill 
Burton  funds  covered  the  new  facility.  In 
1965  the  outpatient  department  occupied  a 
new  group  of  offices  and  the  hospital  was 
enlarged  to  50  beds. 

During  the  past  25  years  more  than 

400.000  patients  have  been  treated  in  the 
outpatient  department,  while  approximately 

37.000  have  received  hospitalization  care. 
In  addition,  around  9,000  babies  have  been 
delivered. 

Highlights  of  the  Dec.  1 program  included 
an  invocation  by  Raul  Rosado,  president 
of  Puerto  Rican  Mennonite  Conference;  wel- 
coming remarks  by  Lawrence  Greaser,  ad- 
ministrator of  Mennonite  General;  and  short 


speeches  by  Benigno  Capo  Lopez,  mayor  of 
Aibonito;  Luke  Birkv,  secretary  for  health 
and  welfare;  and  Dr.  Rafael  A.  Torres, 
secretary  of  the  department  of  health  for 
Puerto  Rico. 

Along  with  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
celebration  of  Mennonite  General  Hospital, 
the  Aibonito  community  is  involved  in  a 
special  health  program.  In  an  effort  to  im- 
prove health  services  by  making  funds,  per- 
sonnel, and  facilities  available  without 
duplication,  the  Puerto  Rico  department  of 
health,  the  Municipal  Government  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Mennonite  General  Hospital  have 
signed  an  agreement  whereby  indigent 
patients  formerly  hospitalized  in  the  munici- 
pal hospital  or  sent  to  the  Ponce  District 
Hospital  will  now  be  cared  for  in  Menno- 
nite General.  Services  and  facilities  for  this 
group  are  to  be  the  same  as  those  provided 
for  private  paying  patients. 

“Having  a voluntary  agency  cooperate 
more  closely  with  the  government  is  a great 
experiment  and  truly  a mark  of  progress 
for  Puerto  Rico,  said  health  and  welfare 
secretary  Luke  Birky.  “We  want  to  continue 
our  philosophy  of  caring  for  everyone,  but 
we  cannot  do  it  without  government  co- 
operation. 

Although  this  program  has  been  in  effect 
for  only  five  months,  many  Aibonito  resi- 
dents already  speak  highly  of  the  new 
arrangement,  according  to  a report  from 
the  hospital’s  board  of  directors. 


As  WMSA  president  Mrs.  Dave  Lehman  of 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  looks  on  as  Aibonito  Hospital 
administrator  Lawrence  Greaser  reads  a resolu- 
tion commending  WMSA  women  throughout 
North  America  for  their  contributions  to  the 
hospital  throughout  the  years. 

Students  Go  to  "Country 
of  Lakes  and  Volcanoes" 

Nicaragua — the  country  of  lakes  and  vol- 
canoes— will  be  the  host  nation  for  19 
students  from  Goshen  College  for  14  weeks, 
beginning  Jan.  6. 

The  group  will  be  the  first  to  study  and 
serve  in  that  nation  under  the  school  s 
Goshen  Plan,  a major  feature  of  which  is 
the  Study-Service  Trimester  Abroad.  The 
Goshen  Plan  was  inaugurated  last  fall  at 
the  beginning  of  the  75th  anniversary  year 
of  the  founding  of  the  school. 

Directors  of  the  group  will  be  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Marion  R.  Wenger,  of  the  faculty  of 
Goshen  College. 

On  arrival  in  the  country,  the  students 
will  live  with  their  host  families  in  Mana- 
gua, the  capital  city,  for  six  weeks.  During 
this  first  part  of  the  trimester  the  students 
will  concentrate  on  proficiency  in  Spanish, 
and  on  area  studies  related  to  Nicaragua 
and  Central  America. 

Prof.  Wenger  will  coordinate  a lecture 
series  presented  by  guest  lecturers  from 
the  government,  business  and  industry, 
and  local  universities  to  speak  on  the 
politics  of  the  nation,  its  religion,  economics, 
physical  geography,  educational  system, 
arts  and  music,  and  industries.  Field  trips 
will  give  students  a firsthand  chance  to 
see  and  learn  more  about  the  country.  For 
instance,  a lecture  on  physical  geographs 
will  be  followed  by  a trip  to  nearby  vol- 
canoes. 

During  the  service  portion  of  the  trimester 
the  students  will  leave  Managua  and  move 
into  the  hinterlands.  There  they  will  be 


Rafael  Torres  Aguiar,  MD,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  in  Puerto  Rico,  addresses 
the  public  gathering  in  observance  of  Mennonite  General  Hospital’s  silver  anniversary. 
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involved  in  various  types  of  service  for 
seven  weeks. 

The  kinds  of  project  r'ticipated  are:  4-H 
Club  work  in  eonnectio  ■ ith  the  extension 
service  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  assist- 
ance in  elementary  schools,  literacy  work, 
assisting  medical  teams  under  the  Ministry 
of  Health  in  administering  polio  vaccina- 
tions, and  assisting  victims  displaced  by  the 
recent  eruption  of  Cerro  Negro  volcano. 

After  the  service  is  completed,  students 
will  return  to  Managua  for  a final  week  de- 
voted to  writing  papers  and  a summary  of 
the  trimester’s  work. 

According  to  Prof.  Wenger,  who  visited 
Nicaragua  during  November  to  make  ar- 
rangements, the  nation  had  established  cities 
nearly  100  years  before  the  first  settlers 
ever  touched  shores  of  what  is  today  known 
as  the  United  States.  The  country  has  some 
of  the  oldest  churches  in  the  Americas. 

The  original  occupants  of  the  land  were 
the  Nicarso  and  Nahua  Indians,  the  latter 
most  closely  related  to  the  Navahos  of  the 
southwestern  United  States.  Few  full- 
blooded  descendants  of  these  tribes  are 
living  today.  Prof.  Wenger  said,  but  many 
of  their  artifacts  are  being  discovered  and 
are  being  preserved  in  museums. 

The  Nicaragua  study-service  trimester 
unit  brings  the  total  of  international  off- 
campus  extensions  of  Goshen  College  to 
five.  Units  in  Costa  Rica,  Guadeloupe,  and 
Jamaica  opened  last  fall.  A unit  in  Hon- 
duras will  begin  operation,  also  in  January. 
A sixth  unit  will  begin  operation  in  Haiti 
in  late  April. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  abroad  is  to 
help  each  student  understand  society  better 
and  to  serve  God  and  man  more  effectively. 
With  the  inauguration  of  the  Goshen  Plan, 
Goshen  College  requires  a trimester  of 
international  education  of  each  student,  a 
trimester  which  costs  the  student  no  more 
than  it  would  in  residence  on  campus.  The 
requirement  makes  Goshen  College  the  first 
known  school  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States  to  make  international  education  with 
service  available  to  every  student. 

Hannibal  Unit 
Extends  Outreach 

The  Hannibal,  Mo.,  Voluntary  Service 
unit  is  attempting  to  avoid  the  tendency 
that  plagues  some  units  to  limit  themselves 
to  regular  assignments  while  remaining 
oblivious  to  certain  community  needs.  In  a 
recent  letter  to  VS  administrator  Ken 
Seitz,  VS-ers  Martha  Miller,  Marshallville, 
Ohio,  and  Sharon  Wagler,  Shakespeare, 
Ont.,  briefly  outlined  several  areas  of 
"plus  involvement’  that  are  exciting  unit 
members: 

“We  finally  had  our  first  girls’  club  meet- 
ing with  16  girls  present  between  the  ages 
of  nine  and  15.  When  canvassing  for  this 
project  several  weeks  ago,  we  were  rather 
surprised  at  the  friendliness  of  the  people. 


“In  addition,  the  ladies  of  the  Lyon 
Street  Mennonite  Church  have  started  a 
prayer  cell  that  meets  every  Thursday.  The 
day  we  went  knocking  on  doors  happened 
to  be  the  same  day  the  ladies  met  for  their 
prayer  meeting.  It  was  great  knowing  that 
the  people  from  the  church  were  simul- 
taneously backing  us  with  prayer. 

“We’ve  started  the  girls  in  crafts  and  later 
plan  to  move  on  to  sewing  and  cooking,” 
the  letter  continues.  “Our  meetings  also 
include  a short  devotional  period  and  re- 
freshments. Through  contacts  with  these 
girls  we  hope  to  reach  their  parents.” 

“Jail  services  held  each  Thursday  night 
now  involve  the  entire  church.  By  dividing 


the  congregation  into  three  groups,  every- 
one has  opportunity  to  participate.  In  this 
way  the  church  and  VS  unit  are  working 
together  by  pooling  resources.  Our  new 
pastor,  Oliver  Yutzv,  has  greatly  stimulated 
the  church  here  to  cooperate  for  the  cause 
of  Christ,”  Miss  Wagler  wrote.  y, 

The  Lyon  Street  men  and  the  unit  fel- 
lows have  formed  a combination  prayer  cell  n 
and  breakfast  which  meets  each  Saturday 
morning.  “We  know  prayer  changes  things 
and  we  hope  to  see  vital  changes  in  our 
outreach  here  in  Hannibal,”  Miss  Miller  n 
added.  “Our  hope  and  prayer  is  to  become  _ 
closer  to  Christ  by  presenting  Him  to  those 
with  whom  we  come  in  contact. 


Heart  to  Heart  New  Stations  and  Time  Changes 

New  Stations 


Indiana 

Fort  Wayne 

WFWR 

1090 

10: 15  a.m.  Sat. 

New  York 

Troy 

WHAZ 

1330 

2:05  p.m.  M.-F. 

Ohio 

Mansfield 

WMAN 

1400 

9: 15  p.m.  Sun. 

7:05  p.m.  M.-F. 

Virginia 

Falls  Church 

WFAX 

1220 

10: 15  a.m.  Sat. 

11:05  a.m.  M.-F. 

Times  Changes 

Florida 

Windermere 

WVCF 

1480 

10:05  a.m.  M.-F. 

Indiana 

Fort  Wayne 

WFWR 

1090 

9:30  a.m.  M.-F. 

Kansas 

Leavenworth 

KCLO 

1410 

3:30 p.m.  Sat. 

2:45  p.m.  M.-F. 

North  Dakota 

Minot 

KHRT 

1320 

10:35  a.m.  M.-F. 

Ohio 

Springfield 

WEEC 

100.7 

9:30  a.m.  M.-F. 

Pennsylvania 

Boyertown 

WBYO 

107.5 

10:30  a.m.  Sat. 

Pennsylvania 

Pottsville 

WPPA 

1360 

7: 15  p.m.  Sat. 

Wisconsin 

Superior 

WWJC 

1270 

1:55  p.m.  M.-F. 

Merge  VS  and  CPS  Administrations 

After  15  years  of  parallel 

and  separate 

rials  and 

transportation,  and  program  pro- 

administrations 

for  Voluntary 

Service  and 

motion  assistance.  Gene  Yoder  will  carry 

Civilian  Peace 

Service  (formerly  I-W  Serv- 

district  director  responsibilities  for  both  VS 

ices),  Mennonite  Board  of 

Missions  has 

and  CPS 

in  relation  to  Illinois,  Allegheny, 

merged  them  into  one  administration.  The 
announcement  was  made  at  Elkhart  on  Dec. 
20  by  Ray  Horst,  secretary  for  relief  and 
service  for  the  Board. 

The  reasons  for  the  merger  were  largely 
administrative,  Ray  pointed  out.  Two  ad- 
ministrative staffs  working  with  the  same 
district  personnel  to  plan  and  implement 
two  programs  with  the  same  goals  tended 
to  create  administrative  problems.  The 
change  actually  took  place  on  Dec.  1,  1968. 

Horst  will  continue  to  serve  as  secretary 
for  relief  and  service,  giving  general  co- 
ordination and  working  with  other  agencies. 
Director  of  both  VS  and  CPS  will  be  Roy 
Yoder,  who  will  also  serve  in  relating  the 
two  areas  of  program  to  Alberta-Saskatche- 
wan  and  Indiana-Miehigan  Mennonite  con- 
ferences. 

Kenneth  Seitz,  Jr.,  serves  as  district 
director  relating  to  North  and  South  Cen- 
tral Mennonite  conferences.  He  will  also 
be  responsible  for  program  resource  mate- 


Iowa-Nebraska,  Franconia,  Ontario,  West- 
ern Ontario,  and  Virginia  Mennonite  con- 
ferences, as  well  as  relating  to  Lancaster 
Conference. 

Jerry  Miller  continues  direction  of  VS 
orientation  with  district  director  responsi- 
bility for  Puerto  Rico  and  Ohio  Mennonite 
conferences.  Kenneth  Smith  serves  as 
district  director  for  Roekv  Mountain  Menno- 
nite Conference  and  for  short-term  VS. 
Paul  Landes  will  direct  Voluntary  Service 
and  Civilian  Peace  Service  concerns  for 
Southwest  and  Pacific  Coast  conferences 
from  his  home  base  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Landes  address  is  6749  West  Pierson, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  85033. 

“Our  staff  is  concerned,”  Ray  Horst  says, 
“that  VS  will  continue  in  such  a way  that 
persons  can  become  effective  witnesses 
serving  the  physical,  emotional,  and  spirit- 
ual needs  of  people  in  a broad  range  of 
circumstances.  We  also  hope  that  men  who 
choose  to  serve  in  Civilian  Peace  Service 
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not  under  church  administration  may  be 
challenged  to  make  their  service  meaning- 
ful as  unto  Christ  and  representing  the 
church.  We  also  hope  that  we  can  provide 
sendee  counselors  with  information  about 
all  the  possibilities  for  service  so  that  they 
can  make  our  people  aware  of  these  oppor- 
tunities and  challenges,  particularly  under 
church  administration. 

Questions  regarding  either  VS  or  CPS 
may  be  addressed  to  the  staff  member 
designated  for  the  respective  conference 
or  to  Hoy  Yoder  or  Ray  Horst.  All  these 
persons  may  be  reached,  with  the  exception 
of  Paul  Landes,  at  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514. 

A European  for  One  Year 

During  the  last  five  years  small  groups  of 
Mennonite  young  people  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  spent  a year  as  a 
“trainee  in  Germany,  Holland,  France, 
Switzerland,  or  Luxembourg. 

Trainees  live  with  a family  and  are  re- 
sponsible for  a full-time  job  during  their 
stay  in  Europe.  They  may  work  on  a farm, 
in  a flower  nursery,  a hospital,  children’s 
home  or  home  for  the  aged,  a factory,  a 
printshop,  or  in  a household.  The  trainee 
earns  room  and  board,  round-trip  travel 
expenses  from  New  York  to  Europe,  and 
some  pocket  money. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  young  people 
to  broaden  their  horizons.  Now,  more  than 
ever  before,  the  peoples  of  other  nations 
are  becoming  neighbors  and  we  must  learn 
to  get  along  with  each  other.  The  first  step 
in  getting  along  is  learning  to  know  each 
other. 

Living  and  working  in  another  country 
for  a year  gives  the  trainee  a real  chance 
to  learn  to  know  other  people  and  to  learn 
to  know  more  about  himself.  It  also  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  learn  another 
language.  As  our  world  becomes  smaller 
and  smaller,  a second  language  becomes 
more  and  more  important. 

The  program  also  brings  American  and 
Canadian  young  people  into  contact  with 
Mennonite  families  in  Europe.  The  trainee 
learns  to  know  the  Dutch,  German,  French, 
or  Swiss  Mennonites,  their  church  life,  their 
way  of  thinking,  their  problems,  their  way 
of  being  Mennonite.  It  also  means  that  the 
trainee  can  contribute,  as  he  represents  his 
own  church  and  what  it  stands  for  among 
European  Mennonites. 

“I  must  say  the  ‘Doopsgezinde’  church 
here  and  the  Mennonite  church  back  home 
vary  greatly  outwardly,  but  I find  that  their 
objectives  are  quite  similar,”  relates  Gordon 
Janzen,  a 1967-68  trainee.  “I  think  the  im- 
portant thing  is  that  people  try  to  under- 
stand and  accept  each  other  for  what  they 
are  instead  of  trying  to  find  a happy 
medium.  The  other  part  of  the  trainee  life 
was  also  interesting:  learning  a language, 
finding  new  friends,  eating  bread  with  sugar, 


working  with  flowers,  and  touring  through 
Europe. 

Another  former  trainee,  Sue  Loewen, 
“would  advise  other  young  people  to  enter 
a trainee  program  for  a year  and  experience 
it  for  yourself.  It  is  something  that  cannot 
be  bought  nor  can  it  be  learned  in  school. 
You  iqust  live  through  it  yourself  to  get  the 
real  value  of  it. 

Trainees  must  be  between  19  and  30 
years  of  age.  They  usually  work  and  live 
at  two  different  places  during  their  stay 
in  Europe.  The  trainee  year  includes  four 
weeks  of  vacation  in  which  the  trainees 
have  opportunity  to  see  Europe  with  its 
cultural  traditions,  beautiful  old  cities,  land- 
scape covered  with  flowers,  and  historical 
monuments. 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  a year  in 
Europe  will  be  purely  pleasure,  ease,  and 
fun.  It  will  provide  much  pleasure,  adven- 
ture, and  the  thrill  of  new  experiences.  It 
may  also  bring  loneliness,  misunderstanding, 
and  perhaps  hard  and  unpleasant  work.  But 
problems  and  troubles  are  a challenge;  they 
can  build  your  character,  test  your  faith, 
make  you  more  mature,  and  give  you  a 
better  understanding  of  others. 

The  European  Intermenno  Trainee  Com- 
mittee invites  you  to  come  to  Germany, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  or  France  to  live  and 
work  for  a year  in  one  of  these  countries 
as  a trainee.  We  d be  happy  to  welcome 
you  in  our  Mennonite  homes  and  congre- 
gations in  Europe. 

For  more  information,  write  to  Doreen 
Harms,  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
Akron,  Pa.  17501.  Application  deadline  is 
Jan.  31,  1969. — Joh.  W.  Hilverda,  Holland, 
Chairman  of  Dutch  Intermenno  Trainee 
Committee. 

Serve  in  Florida 

Over  the  years  senior  citizens  have  been 
traveling  to  Sarasota,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
other  Florida  locations  during  the  winter 
months.  Some  persons  go  to  Florida  strictly 
for  vacation.  Others  go  for  their  health. 
While  they  are  there,  many  become  in- 
volved in  a Mennonite  congregation. 

Florida’s  winter  visitors  may  now  be- 
come involved  in  Voluntary  Service  during 
their  stay  in  Florida,  Ken  Smith,  director 
of  short-term  service  for  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  announced  in  Elkhart  recently. 
He  points  out  that  persons  volunteering 
for  service  will  have  many  kinds  of 
opportunities. 

Couples  are  needed  to  work  with  migrant 
children.  A campground  being  developed 
by  Mennonite  churches  in  Florida  needs 
construction  workers.  Sarasota  Evangelical 
School  needs  volunteers  to  supervise  play- 
ground and  assist  with  maintenance.  Lone- 
ly people  abound.  Elderly  folks  who  cannot 
leave  their  homes  because  of  illness  need 
friendship  and  help. 

Smith  points  out  that  volunteers  should 


plan  to  assume  as  much  of  their  trans- 
portation and  room  and  board  as  possible. 
Subsidy  is  available  from  the  General 
Mission  Board  depending  upon  the  need. 
Persons  interested  in  serving  while  they 
enjoy  the  warm  sunny  weather  in  Florida 
should  apply  immediately  to  John  Lehman, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514.  Assignments  begin  in  February. 

Cannery  Receives 
USDA  Approval 

Canned  meat  produced  by  the  “mobile 
clinic”  of  charitable  Mennonite  congregations 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  eight  other  states 
now  has  a new  mark  of  distinction.  For  the 
first  time,  the  entire  processing  procedure 
is  cooperating  with  the  federal  meat  inspec- 
tion program  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  canned  meat  will  travel 
on  its  mission  throughout  the  entire  world 
under  a label  identifying  the  clinic  with 
its  own  establishment  number  within  the 
round  federal  inspection  emblem. 

The  cannery  is  called  a “mobile  clinic 
because  it  enables  thousands  of  Mennonites 
to  share  in  helping  feed  the  world  s hungry. 
Products  of  their  labor — canned  beef  chunks, 
pork  chunks,  beef  broth,  and  lard — are 
distributed  by  Mennonite  workers  overseas. 

The  idea  of  Mennonite  congregations 
processing  food  for  the  needy  dates  back 
to  the  early  1940’s,  when  several  churches 
in  Kansas  and  Missouri  went  together  and 
bought  a mobile  canning  rig. 

Two  Kansas  farmers — Willard  Vogt  and 
Jess  Kauffman — have  supervised  the  opera- 
tion. Vogt  operated  the  rig  during  the  first 
four  years.  It  was  then  turned  over  to  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  in  Akron, 
Pa.,  for  supervision. 

Before  1968,  this  kind  of  charitable  work 
was  exempt  from  federal  meat  inspection. 
But  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967  re- 
moved the  exemptions  in  order  to  bring 
about  a totally  inspected  meat  supply  and 
build  greater  consumer  confidence  in  United 
States  meat  products. 

The  “clinic”  began  its  1968  season  on 
Nov.  12  at  Greensburg,  Kan.  From  Nov. 
13  through  15,  it  operated  at  Partridge, 
Kan.,  and  from  Nov.  18  through  22  at 
Inman/Buhler.  In  December,  the  rig  swings 
through  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Indi- 
ana. In  1969,  it  will  work  its  way  through 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Missouri  before 
operating  in  Oklahoma  by  March. 

John  Hostetler,  MCC  director  of  material 
aid  for  the  overseas  service  program,  ex- 
pects 5,000  people  to  be  directly  involved 
in  the  current  season’s  operation — either  by 
donating  the  livestock  used  or  by  doing  the 
actual  canning.  Many  more  donate  money, 
he  says,  to  help  buy  meat  and  pay  for 
other  canning  expenses.  Some  100.000 
Mennonites  indirectly  support  the  program 

Mennonite  field  staffs  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  aid  in  distributing  the  products 
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to  the  hungry  and  needy.  Some  products 
are  also  turned  over  to  missionaries  of 
other  churches.  In  Tanzania,  for  instance, 
distribution  is  handled  by  Lutheran  and 
Presbyterian  missionaries.  And  in  recent 
years,  a large  share  of  the  meat  products 
has  been  donated  to  hospitals  in  under- 
developed areas. 


Hostetler  expects  this  season’s  total  out- 
put to  reach  150  tons  of  canned  products. 
All  the  meat  used  in  processing  is  federally 
inspected.  The  canning  operation  itself 
undergoes  continuous  inspection,  and  all 
labels  on  the  products  are  approved  by 
USDA. — Consumer  and  Marketing  Service, 
USDA. 


U.S.  Congress  on  Evangelism 


A nine-point  Statement  of  Purpose  has 
been  adopted  for  the  U.S.  Congress  on 
Evangelism  to  be  held  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn  , -Sept.  8-14,  1969. 

The  statement  was  given  its  final  approval 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  congress 
after  being  presented  earlier  to  the  45  mem- 
ber national  committee  for  its  consideration. 

The  first  of  the  nine  points  is  “To  wit- 
ness to  the  central  fact  that  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  has  power  to  save  people  in 
this  age,  and  that  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  way  of  salvation  for  all. 

The  congress  is  expected  to  bring  8,000 
ministers,  laymen,  and  evangelists  from  the 
fifty  states  to  the  Minneapolis  area  next 
September. 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham  is  honorary 
chairman  of  the  congress  and  Dr.  Oswald 
C.  J.  Hoffmann,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  speaker  on 
The  Lutheran  Hour,  is  the  chairman  of  the 
national  committee.  Dr.  Paul  Fryhling,  pas- 
tor of  First  Covenant  Church,  Minneapolis, 
is  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  national  committee  was  scheduled  to 
meet  Dec.  13  in  Chicago. 

The  statement  of  purpose  is  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Purpose 

1.  To  witness  to  the  central  fact  that  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  has  power  to  save 
people  in  this  age,  and  that  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  way  of  salvation  for  all. 

2.  To  find  anew  the  biblical  basis  and 


strategy  for  evangelism  through  the  urgent 
proclamation  and  teaching  of  the  gospel  to 
each  generation  by  a worshiping,  witness- 
ing, and  serving  church  in  which  all  be- 
lievers once  again  declare  boldly  their  faith 
in  the  risen  Lord. 

3.  To  teach  believers  how  to  do  evange- 
lism in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

4.  To  experience  a spiritual  awakening 
within  the  church  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

5.  To  challenge  the  powers  of  darkness, 
spurring  the  churches  to  stimulate  believers 
everywhere  to  mount  a vigorous  attack  upon 
the  forces  producing  misery,  inequity,  empti- 
ness, discrimination,  and  other  evils  in  our 
society,  and  to  lift,  wherever  possible,  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  burdens  of  man. 

6.  To  encourage  the  church  to  develop 
and  use  modern  and  effective  means  for 
reaching  people  with  the  gospel  in  all  its 
relevance. 

7.  To  demonstrate  practical  Christian  unity 
through  witness  to  the  world  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Savior  and  Lord. 

8.  To  confess  together  past  failures;  to 
assess  together  opportunities  for  evangelism 
presented  by  a burgeoning  world;  and  to 
strengthen  one  another  in  the  common  task 
of  reaching  out  to  that  world  for  Christ. 

9.  To  reaffirm  that  Jesus,  the  Lord  of  the 
church,  is  the  Lord  of  history  at  whose 
return  “every  knee  shall  bow  and  every 
tongue  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  to 
the  glory  of  God  the  Father.’’ 


Magazine  Brightens  36,000  Homes 


Alive  magazine  is  over  a year  old — and 
brightening  the  lives  and  homes  of  more 
than  36,000  people. 

“That’s  the  idea,"  said  editor  James  Fair- 
field.  “We  want  to  show  how  Jesus  Christ 
can  make  life  alive.  Christianity  is  more 
than  a repair  job;  it’s  a magnificent  life  to 
be  lived  as  sons  of  God.’ 

Many  readers  of  Alive  have  also  sub- 
scribed for  friends  and  neighbors.  Over 
1,600  gift  subscriptions  carry  Alive  into  new 
homes,  and  over  1,000  subscriptions  are 
going  into  35  congregations. 

Public  proclamation  of  the  gospel  calls 
for  more  than  putting  a church  service  on 
the  air,  Mennonite  Broadcasts  executive 
director  Kenneth  J.  Weaver  pointed  out. 

Follow-up  is  essential.  A person  hears 


a Mennonite  Hour  broadcast;  something  in 
David  Augsburger’s  message  captures  his 
interest,  and  he  writes  for  further  infor- 
mation. Those  who  write  for  counsel  begin 
an  exchange  of  correspondence  which  con- 
tinues as  long  as  they  wish. 

“But  what  about  the  person  who  writes 
for  a copy  of  the  message  without  revealing 
his  specific  problem?  Our  response  must  be 
more  than  a copy  of  a broadcast  talk.  Now 
we  also  send  a current  issue  of  Alive  and 
continue  to  follow  up  his  interest  with  a 
free  short-term  subscription.  Weaver  con- 
tinued. 

“Then  we  encourage  him  to  buy  a regular 
subscription.  If  he  does  subscribe,  the  follow- 
up ministry  of  Alive  can  continue.  If  not, 
the  several  free  issues  he  has  received 


introduced  him  to  people  who  are  alive  wit  & 
the  quality  of  life  Jesus  Christ  provides. 


Camp  Amigo 

Sturgis,  Mich. 


Youth  Snow  Camp  I,  Jan.  10-12 
Elders’ Retreat,  Jan.  17,  18 
Church  Music  Retreat,  Feb.  1,  2 
Youth  Snow  Camp  II,  Feb.  7-9 
Mennonite  Farmers’  Institute,  Mar  4 
Businessmen’s  Retreat,  Mar.  22,  23 
Send  reservations  to  Camp  Amigo, 
S.  Main  St.,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526. 


I- 
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Kindergarten  Classes 
in  Refugee  Camp 


it 


Early  in  the  morning  I left  for  the 
15,000-member  Marka  refugee  camp  on  the 
outskirts  of  Amman.  Rabeeha,  one  of  our 
kindergarten  teachers,  joined  me  and  we 
were  off  to  the  nearby  town  of  Zerka. 
There  the  second  kindergarten  teacher, 
Khadra,  was  waiting  in  her  black  full 
length  skirt  and  shawl. 

We  arrived  at  the  Near  East  Council  of 
Churches  (NECC)  clinic  in  time  for  morning 
prayers  and  hymns  in  Arabic.  Soon  the  20 
staff  members  dispersed  in  all  directions  to 
pursue  their  duties.  For  11  years,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Kendall,  their  director,  has  super- 
vised the  growth  of  this  multipurpose  family 
care  compound. 

Since  our  purpose  was  to  observe  the 
kindergarten  play  center  program  for  one 
morning,  we  accompanied  the  teacher  to 
her  quarters  through  a maze  of  flat-roofed 
cement  buildings  and  walks,  enhanced  by 
trees  and  flowers  still  blooming  profusely 
in  the  hot  November  sunshine. 

The  first  half  hour  of  outdoor  play  passed 
swiftly,  a few  latecomers  joining  the  25- 
member  class.  Relaxed  and  happy,  the  four- 
and  five-vear-olds  responded  to  the  singing- 
action  games.  At  a given  signal,  students 
became  quiet  and  proceeded  in  an  orderly 
fashion  up  the  few  steps  into  the  first  of 
the  school  s two  rooms. 

Most  of  the  youngsters  took  their  places 
on  chairs  at  the  low  tables  while  two  at  a 
time  helped  their  mates  dress  in  the  bright 
blue  long-sleeved  uniforms.  After  the 
activity  outdoors  they  seemed  ready  for  20 
minutes  of  inactivity. 

At  breakfast  time,  the  cooperating  home 
economics  department  in  the  clinic  brought 
a huge  plate  of  Arabic  bread  sandwiches 
of  cheese,  plus  a pot  of  sweetened  tea. 
The  food  was  served  on  plastic  plates  and 
in  plastic  cups.  After  eating,  each  child 
quietly  placed  used  dishes  in  a receptacle 
for  that  purpose. 

Now  the  children  were  ready  for  more 
outdoor  play.  Some  found  their  way  to  the 
huge  sandbox  or  the  water  container;  others 
had  fun  on  the  slide  or  in  the  playhouse. 
Some  mornings  the  nearby  garden  is 
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tl  .vatered  and  hoed. 

We  moved  into  the  second  room  where 
.ve  found  a complete  contrast  in  play.  Now 
:he  boys  and  girls  sat  in  groups  of  four  at 
:olorful  low  wooden  tables  and  chairs.  Im- 
aginative use  was  made  of  wooden  blocks 
pf  all  shapes  and  sizes. 

During  this  time  when  they  needed  little 
supervision,  the  teacher  shared  her  creative 
work,  her  dozens  of  colorful  storybooks,  a 
variety  of  musical  instruments,  the  self- 
made  television  set,  the  puppet  show,  and 
ihe  extensive  file  of  colored  pictures. 

After  almost  an  hour,  the  blocks  were 
'carefully  put  away  and  the  morning’s  high- 
light began.  With  her  subdued  but  lilting 


voice,  the  teacher  held  the  youngsters 
spellbound,  telling  an  illustrated  animal 
story.  All  pairs  of  black  eyes  focused  on 
their  teacher. 

After  a spoonful  of  liquid  vitamins  the 
hour  from  11  to  12  was  sleep  time.  In- 
credible though  it  may  seem,  they  actually 
fell  asleep,  heads  resting  on  the  table. 
Some  of  the  children  had  to  be  awakened 
gently  at  noon  in  time  for  a simple,  one- 
bowl  lunch. 

The  morning  was  over.  The  teachers 
were  inspired.  Hopefully  the  excellence  of 
this  three-vear-old  play  center  will  be 
duplicated  even  in  the  Marka  camp  center. 
— Hedy  Sawadskv,  East  Bank,  Jordan. 


Bolivian  Schools  Present 
Problems  and  Possibilities 

Autumn  came  to  Bolivia  and  all  the 
little  kiddies  bounced  off  to  school.  Well, 
not  exactly  all — perhaps  300,000  children 
of  primary  school  age  won’t  see  the  inside 
of  a schoolroom  this  year.  Their  parents 
have  them  working,  or  there’s  a shortage 
of  classrooms  and  teachers  (even  with  60 
children  per  room),  or  it’s  too  far  to  walk. 
Only  one  child  in  six  finishes  primary  school. 
The  other  five  are  the  illiterates  of  to- 
morrow. And  it  looks  as  if  Alfalit  work  will 
never  end. 

But  some  do  go  to  school.  And  the 
schools  they  go  to  are  a mess.  The  meth- 
ods are  often  a century  behind;  there  are 
few  textbooks,  forcing  the  teachers  to  spend 
at  least  half  their  time  dictating  texts  which 
the  children  then  memorize  to  parrot  back 
on  standardized  national  exams;  and  the 
whole  system  is  tremendously  complicated. 

Three  basic  complicating  factors  in 
Bolivian  education  are:  (1)  the  highly 

political  teachers  union,  (2)  two  departments 
of  education  (urban  and  rural)  which  con- 
trol all  of  Bolivia  s public  education,  and 
(3)  the  potent  force  of  private  education. 

The  teachers  strikes  cost  over  80  school 
days  last  year.  This  year  the  government 
and  the  teachers  stalemated;  so  the  presi- 
dent ordered  the  schools  closed  two  months 
early  and  passed  everybody  to  the  next 
grade.  The  striking  teachers  joined  univer- 
sity students,  guerrillas,  and  miners  in  at- 
tempting to  topple  the  government.  But 
the  president  has  demonstrated  great  stay- 
ing power,  and  with  the  backing  of  the 
military,  has  been  able  to  ride  out  every 
hurricane. 

The  contrast  between  the  urban  and 
rural  situation  is  enlightening.  The  urban 
teacher  is  able  to  manipulate  his  job  so 
that  he  can  teach  in  as  many  as  two  pri- 
vate schools  in  addition  to  his  public 
school  job,  thus  raking  in  considerable 
moonlighting  funds.  With  the  combined  in- 
comes, the  urban  teacher  can  live  fairly 
adequately.  While  the  urban  standard  of 
living  is  quite  high,  the  government  pours 
practically  all  the  education  budget  (27  per- 
cent of  the  national  budget)  into  the  urban 
sector. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  must  take  off  his 
hat  to  the  rural  teacher.  His  salary  is 
lower,  prices  on  many  goods  are  higher, 
and  conditions  are  worse  than  those  of  his 
urban  counterpart.  Plus,  he  doesn  t have 
a chance  to  moonlight.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  teachers  who  are  inadequately  pre- 
pared, politically  appointed,  or  drunkards. 
But  a good  teacher  shines  like  a beacon 
in  the  settlement.  He  has  endless  oppor- 
tunities for  the  promotion  of  the  commu- 
nity’s development— with  garden  and  ani- 
mal projects,  organization  of  athletics,  pub- 
lic health,  and  even  adult  education.  A 
high  percentage  of  the  best  Alfalit  boosters 


Temporary  shelters  replace  tents  in  Jordanian  refugee  camps  near  Amman. 


Winter  Shelters  Arrive— Provide  Temporary  Shelters 


The  first  shelters  have  been  constructed 
to  accommodate  a feu  of  the  nearly  80,000 
persons  who  now  live  in  tents  in  the 
Amman  hills  of  northern  Jordan. 

The  temporary  housing  project  was 
inaugurated  several  months  ago  when 
these  people  refused  to  return  to  the  Dead 
Sea  area  to  keep  warm  through  the  winter 
months  as  they  had  in  previous  vears.  Last 
year  they  had  received  heavv  shelling  and 
bombing  by  the  Israeli  forces.  This  vear 
many  refugees  said  that  they  would  rather 
freeze  in  the  relative  safety  of  Jordan’s 
mountains  than  face  annihilation  bv  bombs 
and  artillery  on  the  lower,  warmer  ground. 

A United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
agency  worker  stated,  “These  people  can’t 
go  through  a winter  in  tents.  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  and  other  voluntary 
agencies  working  in  the  area  picked  up  the 
challenge  of  providing  winter  shelters  for 
these  people. 

Made  of  waterproof  materials  set  on  a 
concrete  foundation,  the  shelter  can  easily 
be  constructed  bv  the  family  who  will 


occupy  it.  It  provides  a durable  shelter 
against  the  wind,  rain,  and  snow,  common 
in  Jordan’s  winter  highlands.  Each  shelter 
is  approximately  13  x 14  feet  and  can  be 
built  for  $250. 

Poured  concrete  shelters  could  be  built 
much  more  cheaply  and  conveniently,  but 
both  refugees  and  the  Jordan  government 
sav  "no  to  that,  and  the  personnel  of  the 
voluntary  agencies  understand.  "It’s  not 
advisable  even  to  lav  concrete  floors,’  one 
explains.  “Concrete  smacks  of  permanence, 
and  the  refugees  and  displaced  persons 
won’t  accept  their  present  lot  as  perma- 
nent. 

The  temporary  shelters  aren’t  very  pretty, 
but  thev  are  warmer  than  tents.  The  insu- 
lation should  keep  them  relatively  warm,  for 
there  is  no  extra  heat — only  body  heat  to 
keep  the  residents  warm.  And  they  can  be 
taken  down  quickly  and  moved  if  neces- 
sary. This  is  important,  for  the  refugees 
have  moved  now  many  times,  and  they 
certainly  hope  to  move  again — back  to  their 
former  homes  across  the  Jordan  River. 
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are  rural  teachers. 

Evangelicals  have  been  concerned  with 
education  since  their  entry  into  Bolivia 
about  70  years  ago.  A crucial  question 
surges  now:  "What  should  be  the  role  of 

their  private  schools?  Not  subject  to  strikes 
or  teacher-power  unions,  the  private  school 
provides  guaranteed,  quality  education  for 
a price.  And  incidentally,  practically  all 
urban  teachers  send  their  own  children  to 
private  schools.  After  the  past  year,  the 
number  of  private  schools  and  their  attend- 
ance increased  significantly.  Much  of  their 
prosperity  depends  on  the  instability  in 
public  education. 

All  this  should  make  evangelicals  a bit 
uncomfortable.  The  private  school  proposes 
to  make  a contribution  to  society  and  the 
individual  which  the  public  school  cannot 
make.  But  it  does  not  aim  to  undermine 
public  education — rather,  it  is  concerned 
with  the  quality  of  the  entire  educational 
system.  Now,  in  spite  of  itself,  private  edu- 
cation is  sometimes  used  as  a tool  against 
the  public  school.  Quite  a dilemma. 

It  is  against  such  a background  that  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  planning 
to  recruit  teachers  for  placement  in  rural 
public  schools.  There  is  particular,  need  for 
science  and  vocational  teachers. 

MCC  hopes  to  recruit  four  to  six  teachers 
for  language  study  and  experimental  place- 
ment in  carefully  selected  communities  by 
the  February  1970  school  year. — Ron 
Palmer,  Alfalit,  Bolivia. 


CROP  Funds  Received 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee’s  total 
receipts  from  CROP  for  1967  are  down 
$8,876  from  the  previous  vear.  Receipts 
total  $113,852.77. 

The  National  Office  for  Church  World 
Service  Community  Appeals  has  transmitted 
$180,071  in  CROP  contributions  to  ten  over- 
seas relief  agencies  since  the  beginning  of 
1968.  Undesignated  gifts,  which  amount 
to  more  than  $2  million,  are  used  in  CWS 
programs. 

The  agency  receiving  funds  second  to 
MCC  is  Lutheran  World  Relief  with 
$35,379,  followed  by  Catholic  Relief  Servic- 
es with  $17,889;  the  World  Relief  Commis- 
sion (NAE)  with  $7,339;  World  Education 
Fund  with  $2,251;  and  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  with  $1,644. 
Smaller  designations  to  other  agencies  total 
$1,713. 

Because  CROP  canvasses  are  usually 
made  on  a community-wide  basis,  donors 
are  offered  the  opportunity  to  designate 
their  gifts  to  the  service  agency  of  their 
choice.  Since  1947  over  $3  million  in  CROP 
gifts  have  been  handled  in  this  way. 


FIELD  NOTES 


Henry  F.  Garber,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  died 
from  a stroke,  Dec.  23.  Garber,  a minister 
in  the  Mt.  Joy  congregation  for  37  years, 
served  as  president  of  the  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  1934- 
56.  The  funeral  was  held  at  Mt.  Joy,  Dec. 
27.  Obituary  will  follow. 

Esther  Lutz,  Holland,  Mich.,  daughter  of 
Clarence  and  Ruth  Lutz,  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.,  was  killed  in  a plane  accident  on  Dec. 
24.  The  funeral  was  held  at  the  Elizabeth- 
town Mennonite  Church,  Dec.  29.  Obituary 
w ill  appear  later. 

Medical  doctor  needed  in  Carlsbad, 
N.M.  Contact  Paul  Stoltzfus,  pastor,  2411 
Vermont  St.,  Carlsbad,  N.M.  88220. 

First  returns  from  Eastern  Mennonite 
College's  $600,000  drive  among  its  6,000 
alumni  for  a new  library  have  been  most 
encouraging,  according  to  drive  coordinators 
Emanuel  Martin  and  Richard  Benner. 

Nearly  $10,000  has  already  been  donated 
since  the  drive  began  a month  ago,  bring- 
ing the  total  in  cash  and  pledges  to  more 
than  $100,000.  The  school  is  attempting  to 
raise  $100  per  alumnus  with  a two-pronged 
approach — several  mailings  and  personal 
contact  by  10-member  teams  headed  by 
volunteer  chairmen. 

Dedication  services  for  the  new  church 
building  at  Thomas,  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  were 
held  Dec.  29.  The  church  replaces  one 
burned  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1967.  Ellis 
Croyle,  Archbold,  Ohio,  who  was  reared  at 
Thomas,  preached  the  dedication  sermon. 

New  members  by  baptism:  thirteen  at 
Souderton,  Pa.;  eight  at  Michigan  Avenue, 
Pigeon,  Mich.;  two  at  Rock,  Elverson,  Pa. 

Special  meetings:  Gerald  C.  Studer, 

Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  Michigan  Avenue,  Pigeon, 
Mich.,  Feb.  16-23.  Abram  Charles,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  at  Lititz,  Pa.,  Mar.  2-9.  John 
M.  Drescher,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  Marietta, 
Pa.,  Mar.  21-23.  David  Augsburger,  Broad- 
wav,  Va.,  at  Ridgeview,  Gordonville,  Pa., 
Jan.  17-19. 

Upcoming  speaking  engagements  for 
B.  Charles  Hostetter  include:  First  Menno- 
nite Church,  Nampa,  Idaho,  Jan.  14-19; 
Spiritual  Life  Week  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
High  School,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Feb.  3-7; 
Mt.  Vernon  Mennonite  Church,  Oxford,  Pa., 
Feb.  12-16;  Mt.  Joy  Mennonite  Church,  Mt. 
Joy,  Pa.,  Feb.  19-23;  and  evangelist  for 
college  revivals  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Feb.  24-28. 

Wilbert  Shenk  returned  to  Elkhart  the 
evening  of  Dec.  12  from  his  administrative 
trip  to  India,  Nepal,  and  Japan. 

Earl  Schwartzentruber,  Bragado,  Ar- 
gentina, says:  “An  interesting  method  of 
outreach  at  the  Bragado  congregation  is 
being  sponsored  by  an  active  women’s 
group.  They  have  meetings  in  the  homes, 
as  many  as  three  at  the  same  time,  to 


which  their  nonchurched  neighbor  friends 
are  invited.  The  subjects  for  discussion  are 
the  copies  of  the  ‘Heart  to  Heart  radio 
talks  dealing  with  home  and  family  prob- 
lems as  seen  by  the  Christian. 

Kay  Yutzy  reports  from  Dhamtari,  India: 
"Our  hospital  census  remains  high  and  has 
been  for  most  of  this  year.  MYF  groups 
have  also  been  a part  of  my  work  this 
year.  Sing-alongs,  ward  singing  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  Bible  quiz  groups,  the  daily  de- 
votions which  we  have  in  our  study  hall 
periods  at  7:30  p.m.,  and  the  fourth-year 
Bible  class  have  all  been  and  continue  to 
be  a source  of  rich  blessings  to  me.  Do 
support  me  in  prayer  as  I attempt  to  help 
the  fourth-year  students  study  the  Book  of 
Revelation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Shenk,  Kushiro, 
Japan,  write:  “The  Shibecha  church  does 
have  a pastor  now.  Kondo  San  and  his 
wife  accepted  the  call  and  moved  into  the 
little  house  provided  by  the  congregation. 
Ueda  San  (son  of  the  elder  brother  in 
Shibecha)  has  become  a Christian  and  is  one 
of  the  most  earnest  new  believers  in  Kushi- 
ro, now  trying  hard  to  lead  his  wife  to 
Christ. 

“Another  concern  is  the  development  of 
the  new  group  here  in  Tottori.  Instead  of 
being  simply  a gathering  of  persons  inter- 
ested in  Christianity,  it  is  now  a group 
with  identity  and  one  with  which  we  can 
enjoy  Christian  fellowship.  The  continuing 
interest  and  participation  of  the  core  group 
of  about  ten  throughout  this  whole  year 
has  been  real  cause  for  gratitude.  We  are 
eagerly  seeking  the  will  of  God  as  to  when 
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Millwood  Winter  Bible  School,  Gap.  Pa.,  Dec.  30  to 
Jan.  10. 

Two-week  Ministers  Course,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  6-17. 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Mennonite  Conference  in  special  ses- 
sion at  Beech  Mennonite  Church,  Louisville,  Ohio, 
Jan  14,  15. 

Annual  Ministers  Week.  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  20-24. 

Winter  Bible  School,  Maple  Grove  Church,  Atglen.  Pa., 
Ian.  20-31. 

Scnool  for  Ministers,  Hesston  College.  Hesston,  Kan., 
Jan.  27-30. 

School  for  Ministers  (Tuesday  through  Friday  weekly), 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary,  Feb  4-21. 

Mennonite  Camping  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Laurelville  Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa..  Feb. 
21-23. 

Association  of  Mennonite  Aid  Societies,  Midland  Hotel, 
Chicago,  III.,  Mar.  6,  7. 

Lancaster  Conference  spring  session,  Weaverland,  East 
Earl,  Pa.,  Mar.  18,  19. 

Annual  meeting  of  Mennonite  Publication  Board,  On- 
tario, Mar.  27-29  (Exact  location  will  be  announced 
later) 

Spring  Extension  Convention,  Mathis,  Tex.,  Mar  28- 
30. 

Board  of  Education  special  session,  Apr.  18,  19 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting.  Kalona.  Iowa,  Julv 
1-6. 
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to  hold  the  first  baptism  here  and  when 
and  how  to  organize.” 

Erma  Grove,  Accra,  Ghana,  will  spend  a 
month  of  vacation  in  Nigeria,  returning  by 
mid-January. 

Roy  Kreider,  Ramat  Hasharon,  Israel, 
j writes:  “I  have  just  returned  from  directing 
I a seminar  tour  of  college  students  from 
Maryville,  Tenn. — 29  students  and  two 
instructors — for  10  days.  The  stream  of 
their  questions  flowed  from  current  events 
to  political,  from  social  problems  to  biblical. 
It  was  a most  invigorating  encounter. 

A community  center  building  owned  by 
the  Point-O-Pines  Mennonite  Church  and 
sponsored  by  the  International  Falls,  Minn., 
VS  unit  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire 
on  Dec.  13.  It  is  expected  that  insurance 
will  not  cover  all  the  damage.  While  the 
building  was  covered  by  $3,000  insurance, 
many  items  used  in  the  VS  program  were 
not.  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  welcomes 
contributions  to  aid  in  replacing  destroyed 
VS  materials. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I read  the  article  entitled,  “Modern  Translation 
Increases  Appeal,  in  the  Nov.  26  issue  of  the 
Gospel  Herald.  I was  much  disturbed  that  you 
would  print  anything  in  our  church  paper  that 
would  encourage  the  use  of  this  Christ-denving 
version.  Good  News  for  Modern  Man. 

Now  that  you  have  published  this  article  that 
would  mislead  the  people  awav  from  the  au- 
thentic Word  of  God,  you  should  give  Jesus 
Christ  equal  space  to  restore  the  words  He 
| spoke  while  He  was  here  on  this  earth,  de- 
nouncing all  the  Christ-denving  versions  that 
would  call  Joseph  Jesus  father  in  Lk.  2:33,  43. 

! — Olen  L.  Miller,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

I want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  “thank 
you  for  your  fine  editorials.  They  are  very 
timely  and  speak  to  all  of  us. 

I enjoyed  Robert  Baker’s  “A  Squeak  from  the 
Grass  Roots.  I sincerely  believe  that  the  cover- 
I ing  is  a symbol  of  relationship  to  the  Head.  1 
agree  that  the  reason  we  are  seeing  the  cover- 
ing vanish  is  that  our  ministers  and  elders  did 
not  teach  the  reason  for  wearing  it  as  well  as 
the  reason  for  other  things  that  are  being  lost 
that  are  a part  of  our  great  heritage.  Along 
with  this  goes  our  identity  as  a child  of  God, 
j separate  from  the  world  in  many  “degrees.” — 
Law  rence  Boley,  Hiram,  Ohio. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  the  excellent  Dec.  10 
issue  of  the  Herald.  It  contained  much  for  my 
reading  pleasure.  Very  much  worthy  of  mention 
was  the  editorial,  “Touchy  But  True.”  Not  be- 
ing a minister,  but  in  preparation,  I know  a bit 
of  vyhat  you  speak,  as  even  a hundred  or  two 
miles  of  unplanned  travel  is  strenuous  on  a 
student’s  budget.  Though  the  experience  is 
good  and  blessings  abound,  they  alone  do  not 
j pay  the  gas  expenses  or  the  family  groceries. 

Also  worthy  of  mention  is  Robert  Baker’s  “A 
I Squeak  from  the  Grass  Roots,”  which  said  to 
j me — a symbol  is  a reminder  whereas  salvation 
1 is  a relationship.  Let’s  keep  them  in  proper 
order.  I believe  this  to  be  correct,  and  if  it  is 
taught  across  our  brotherhood  it  could  avert 
much  schism  in  the  upcoming  years. 

Often  small  articles  go  unmentioned,  but  I did 


appreciate  “The  Real  Skeptic,”  by  Ernest  Tittle; 
“God  Is  Deaf,  by  David  Mann;  and  “Who’s 
Praying  for  Me  Now,”  by  Merry  Yoder.  My 
prayers  are  with  you  that  you  might  continue 
to  publish  the  Herald  to  speak  to  the  Mennonite 
Church. — Percy  Gerig,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Boley,  Lawrence  and  Virginia  (Gilson),  Hiram, 
Ohio,  fourth  son,  Wendell  Shawn,  Sept.  26,  1968. 

Bontrager,  G.  Edwin  and  Edith  (Shirk),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Andrea  Dee,  Dec.  13,  1968. 

Christner,  Arthur  and  Gladys  (Trover),  Topeka, 
Ind.,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Arthur  Dean,  Nov.  2, 
1968. 

Erb,  Harry  M.  and  Laverne  (Burkholder),  New- 
manstown.  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Deborah  Jane, 
Dec.  17,  1968. 

Gerber,  James  L.  and  Carol  (Handrich),  Man- 
celona,  Mich.,  third  child,  second  son,  Mark  La- 
von,  Nov.  25,  1968. 

Heimbach,  Clair  and  Evelyn  (Kauffman),  Se- 
linsgrove.  Pa.,  third  son,  Brvan  Eugene,  Nov.  30, 
1968. 

Imhoff,  Duane  and  Donna  (Birkv),  Hastings, 
Neb.,  first  child,  Sheila  Marie,  Dec.  2,  1968. 

Lehman,  Aldus  and  Ruth  (Frey),  Chambers- 
burg.  Pa.,  seventh  child,  first  daughter,  Elta  Mae, 
Dec.  15,  1968. 

Martin,  Elmer  R.  and  Ruth  Ann  (Good),  Mohn- 
ton,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Kristine 
Kay,  Dec.  17,  1968. 

Showalter,  Donald  and  Marlene  (Collins), 
Broadway,  Va.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Anne  Louise,  Nov.  18,  1968. 

Smoker,  Leroy  and  Lois  (Hess),  Brooksville, 
Miss.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Lisa  Joann, 
Nov.  18,  1968. 

Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Albrecht — Bowman. — Kenneth  George  Al- 
brecht, Moorefield  (Ont. ) cong.,  and  Gwendolyn 
Esther  Bowman,  Berea  cong.,  Alma,  Ont.,  by 
Elvon  D.  Burkholder,  Nov.  30,  1968. 

Allen — Montgomery. — James  Allen  and  Judy 
Montgomery,  both  of  Diamond  Street  cong., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  bv  Luke  G.  Stoltzfus,  Mav  12, 
1968. 

Branner — Bollinger. — Lannv  Branner,  Timber- 
ville,  Va.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Phyllis  Bollin- 
ger, Broadway,  Va.,  Chicago  Avenue  cong.,  by 
Samuel  Janzen,  Nov.  23,  1968. 

De  Vries — Hoover. — Clarence  De  Vries,  St. 
Catharines,  Ont.,  Christian  Reformed  Church, 
and  Ruth  Ann  Hoover,  Vineland,  Ont.,  First 
Mennonite  cong.,  by  J.  B.  Martin,  Dec.  14,  1968. 

Glick — Stoltzfus. — Paul  Henry  Glick,  Smoke- 
town,  Pa.,  and  Emma  S.  Stoltzfus,  Ronks,  Pa., 
both  of  the  Evangelical  Mennonite  cong.,  by 
Maurice  W.  Landis,  Nov.  23,  1968. 

Longenecker — Stoltzfus. — William  P.  Long- 
enecker,  Middletown,  Pa.,  Strickler  cong.,  and 
Rhoda  M.  Stoltzfus,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Diamond 
Street  cong.,  by  Luke  G.  Stoltzfus,  Dec.  14,  1968. 

Schrock — Leinbach. — Richard  Schrock,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  Joan  Leinbach, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Yellow  Creek  cong.,  by  Mahlon  D. 
Miller,  Dec.  20,  1968. 

Steria — Roggie. — Alvin  Steria,  Jr.,  Croghan 
(NY.)  Conservative  cong.,  and  Doris  Roggie, 
Lowville  (N.Y. ) Conservative  cong.,  by  Richard 
Zehr,  Sept.  14,  1968. 


Yutzy — Balzer. — Lloyd  E,  Yutzy,  Haven,  Kan 
Yoder  cong.,  and  Judith  Ann  Balzer,  Irirnan, 
Kan.,  Buhler  Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  by 
Edward  Yutzy,  Nov.  2,  1968. 

Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Bontrager,  Ray  E.,  son  of  the  late  Eli  and 
Katie  Bontrager,  was  born  near  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  May  1,  1886;  died  at  the  Clare,  Mich  .,  hos- 
pital, as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident,  Dec. 
6,  1968;  aged  82  v.  7 m.  5 d.  On  Mar  12,  1911, 
he  was  married  to  .Artie  Yoder,  who  preceded 
him  in  death.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Harold  and 
Archie),  8 grandchildren,  7 great-grandchildren, 
7 brothers,  and  one  sister.  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 brothers  and  2 sisters.  Funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  at  the  Stephenson  Funeral  Home, 
Clare,  Mich.,  and  at  the  Fairview  (Mich.)  Church, 
with  Lavern  Swartz  and  Ed  Jones  officiating. 

Cressman,  Elton  Shirk,  son  of  the  late  Isaiah 
and  Magdalena  (Shirk)  Cressman,  was  born  near 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Mar.  20,  1921;  died  Dec.  8,  1968, 
as  the  result  of  a train-car  accident  as  he  was 
on  his  way  to  church;  aged  47  v.  8 m 18  d.  On 
Apr.  19,  1947,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Shantz, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Maynard 
Elton  and  Myron  Laverne),  5 brothers  (Leander, 
Ferhman,  Clifford,  Harold,  and  Clayton),  and  7 
sisters  (Vera — Mrs.  Simeon  Weaver,  Olive — Mrs. 
Alfred  High,  Edith — Mrs.  Lloyd  Woolner,  Leona, 
Una,  Mabel,  and  Cora).  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Berea  Church,  Dec.  11,  with  Elvon 
Burkholder  and  Elmer  Grove  officiating. 

Detweiler,  Mary,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Rosina 
Zeitler,  was  born  near  Minier,  111  , Oct  30,  1874; 
died  at  the  Fillmore  County  Hospital,  Geneva, 
Neb.,  Nov.  21,  1968;  aged  94  v.  22  d.  On  Nov. 
24,  1892,  she  was  married  to  Daniel  Birky,  who 
died  Apr.  13,  1902.  On  Oct.  16,  1902,  she  was 
married  to  Chris  Detweiler,  who  died  Mar  12, 
1950.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Lydia — Mrs. 
Henry  Reeb  and  LaVerne — Mrs.  Herman  Roth), 
3 sons  (Jacob  A.  Birky,  Fred  Detweiler,  and 
Perry  Detweiler),  2 stepdaughters  (Nellie — Mrs. 
Fred  Reeb  and  Barbara — Mrs.  Carl  Reeb),  44 
grandchildren,  124  great-grandchildren,  and  48 
great-great-grandchildren.  Preceding  her  in  death 
were  2 daughters  (Mary  and  Katie  Birky).  2 
sons  (Joe  Birky  and  Edwin  Detweiler),  and  2 
stepdaughters  (Lydia — Mrs.  Jake  Saltzman  and 
Susie — Mrs.  John  Springer).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Salem  Church,  Shicklev,  Neb.,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  24,  with  Jacob 
Birky,  Lee  Sehlegel,  and  Peter  Kennel  officiating. 

Groff,  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  the  late  Levi  and 
Sarah  (Hershev)  Wenger,  was  born  in  Leacock 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Sept.  4,  1896;  died  suddenly,  Nov.  3, 
1968;  aged  72  v.  1 m.  29  d.  On  June  6,  1918, 
she  was  married  to  Irwin  L.  Groff,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Melvin  L.),  one 
daughter  (Mrs.  Elverta  Denlinger),  10  grandchil- 
dren, 4 great-grandchildren,  one  sister  (Cather- 
ine— Mrs.  Benjamin  Kreider),  and  one  brother 
(Christian).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
son  (Lester  W. ) in  1957.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Paradise  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  home  and  also  at  Hershey’s  Church.  Nov. 
6,  with  Clair  Ebv,  Amos  Weaver,  and  Harold 
Book  officiating;  interment  in  Paradise  Cemetery. 

Hostetler,  Mary  Ellen,  daughter  of  Jonathan 
T.  and  Martha  (Hoolev)  Hartzler,  was  born  in 
Salem  Twp.,  Champaign  Co.,  Ohio,  May  28, 
1893;  died  at  Mercy  Hospital,  Urbana,  Ohio,  of  a 
heart  attack,  Dec.  10,  1968;  aged  75  y.  6 m.  12 
d.  On  Jan.  2,  1916,  she  was  married  to  Ira  D. 
Hostetler,  who  died  Aug.  21.  1955.  Surviving  are 
7 children  (Berdena — Mrs.  Lloyd  Kanagy.  Thel- 
ma—Mrs.  Joe  Garber,  Wendel,  Donald  F..  Dwight 
L.,  June,  and  Joyce),  24  grandchildren,  3 great- 
grandchildren, 2 brothers  (Emmett  and  Roy),  and 
one  sister  (Fern — Mrs.  Harold  Roberts).  She  was 
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a member  of  the  Oak  Grove  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  Dec,  14,  with  Eldon 
King  officiating. 

Leatherman,  Isaac  Newton,  son  ot  the  late 
Aaron  M.  and  Elizabeth  B (Kulp)  Leatherman, 
was  born  in  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  1,  1896;  died  at 
the  La  Junta  Mennonite  Hospital,  Dec.  9,  1968; 
aged  72  y.  2 m.  8 d.  On  Jan.  18,  1925,  he  was 
married  to  Elnora  N.  Weaver,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Samuel  M.  and  Isaac  W. ) 
5 daughters  (Martha  Ann — Mrs.  Carl  Bassler, 
Florence — Mrs.  Jim  Mestas,  Ruth — Mrs.  Robert 
Hodgeson,  Kathryn — Mrs.  Merle  Ferguson,  and 
Marilyn — Mrs.  Donald  Ernst),  28  grandchildren, 
2 great-grandchildren,  one  sister  (Kathryn),  one 
brother  (Elwyn  K. ),  and  his  mother.  An  infant 
son  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member 
of  the  East  Holbrook  (Cheraw)  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  1 2,  with  Lee  J 
Miller  officiating. 

Nesselrodt,  John  F.,  son  of  William  J.  and 
Phoebe  Ann  (Ritchie)  Nesselrodt,  was  born  at 
Ft.  Sevbert,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  15,  1889;  died  at 
Rockingham  Memorial  Hospital,  Harrisonburg. 
Va.,  Dec.  8,  1968;  aged  79  v.  2 m.  22  d.  In  June 
1922,  he  was  married  to  Nannie  Myers,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Beulah 
— Mrs.  James  Baer,  Thelma — Mrs.  Harry  Van- 
devander,  and  Shirley — Mrs.  Elmer  Whetzel)  and 
10  grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Pleasant  Grove  Church,  Ft.  Sevbert,  W.  Va., 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  1 1,  with 
Jacob  Martin  and  Earl  Delp  officiating;  interment 
in  the  Nesselrodt  family  cemeterv  at  Ft.  Sevbert. 

Reed,  Daniel  B.,  son  of  Wilson  and  Susanna 
(Brubaker)  Reed,  was  born  in  Emmet  Co.,  Mich., 
Nov.  27,  1920;  died  suddenlv  of  a heart  attack 
while  on  a delivery  with  his  truck  in  New  York 
City,  Nov.  26,  1968;  aged  47  y.  II  m.  29  d.  On 
Oct.  23,  1943,  he  was  married  to  Phebe  Yoder, 
who  survives.  They  were  living  at  Fredericks- 
burg, Pa.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Kenneth, 
Joseph,  Clayton,  and  Herbert),  one  daughter 
(Sally),  his  parents,  4 brothers  (George,  Martin, 
Aaron,  and  Irvin),  and  3 sisters  (Emma — Mrs. 
William  Ebv,  Magdalena — Mrs.  Pierce  Jefferis. 
and  Esther — Mrs.  Heister  Kruppenbach).  He  was 
a member  of  the  Meckville  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  Nov.  29,  with  Steve 
Olesh  and  Cletus  Doutrich  officiating. 

Rittenhouse,  Edward  E.,  son  of  George  and 
Anna  (Booth)  Rittenhouse,  was  born  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  June  10,  1889;  died  at  the  Lancaster  Osteo- 
pathic Hospital,  Nov.  19,  1968;  aged  79  v.  5 m. 
9 d.  On  Apr.  12,  1910,  he  was  married  to  Susan 
Maize,  who  died  July  2,  1957  Surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Sarah — Mrs.  John  Yohn  and  June — 
Mrs.  Donald  Bridgeirian),  one  brother  (George), 
and  one  sister  (Mary — Mrs.  Fred  Oster).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  6 children.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Evangelical  Mennonite  Church.  Funer- 
al services  were  held  at  the  Charles  F.  Snvder 
Funeral  Home,  Nov.  23,  with  Maurice  W,  Landis 
officiating;  interment  in  Landis  Valiev  Mennonite 
Cemeterv. 

Snider,  Angus,  was  born  Nov.  12,  1906;  died 
at  his  home  in  Waterloo,  Ont.,  of  a heart  attack, 
Nov.  27,  1968;  aged  62  y.  15  d.  Surviving  are 
one  son  (David),  2 daughters  (Madeline — Mrs. 
Richard  Kufske  and  Elenor — Mrs.  Wavne  Holst), 

2 grandchildren,  one  brother  (Leonard),  and  one 
sister  (Erma — Mrs.  Oscar  Snyder).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  son  (Elgin).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Erb  Street  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held,  with  J.  B.  Martin  and  Milton 
Schwartzentruber  officiating. 

Stutzman,  Gary  Allen,  son  of  Henry  D.  and 
Mabel  (Trover)  Stutzman,  was  born  at  Millers- 
burg,  Ohio,  July  1,  1953;  died  at  Wooster  (Ohio) 
Community  Hospital,  Oct.  15,  1968;  aged  15  v. 

3 m.  14  d.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  one  sister 
(Mary  Kathryn — Mrs.  Clyde  Sundheimer),  and  3 
brothers  (Marion,  Marvin,  and  Warren).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  brother.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Martin’s  Creek  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held,  with  Warren  Miller, 
Paul  R.  Miller,  and  Roman  Stutzman  officiating. 
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Presidential  Perspective 

By  John  H.  Mosemann 


With  a firm  sense  of 
God’s  guidance  and  bless- 
ing we  report  briefly  to 
you  the  work  of  our  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Although  there  have  al- 
ways been  many  adversar- 
ies, the  doors  are  always 
open  more  times  than  we 
have  been  able  to  enter. 

The  diversified  character  of 
our  programs  calls  for  pe- 
riodic review  and  assess- 
ment, a discipline  we  are 
again  undertaking.  On  Dec.  3 and  4 each  of  the  administrative 
secretaries  brought  to  our  Executive  Committee  a fresh  anal- 
ysis of  their  program  priorities  and  the  bearing  of  this  on  im- 
mediate and  more  distant  programming.  The  analyses  were 
approached  from  the  standpoint  of  five  inquiries: 

— What  are  the  basic  policies  on  which  your  department 
operates? 

— What  are  the  1969-70  program  projections? 

— What  are  the  budget  implications  of  this  vision? 

— How  does  your  department  measure  effectiveness? 

— What  evidences  do  you  see  of  Spirit-presence  and  guid- 
ance? 

It  is  such  evaluation  which  we  feel  is  essential  to  “keep  on 
course’’  in  what  is  a major  expression  of  the  vision  and  com- 
mitment of  our  brotherhood. 

There  are  some  foci  of  concern  which  might  carry  the  full- 
time allowance  for  this  report;  but  I choose  rather  to  lift  up 
a number  of  items  which  are  cause  for  gratitude  and/ or  con- 
cern, or  items  of  information  which  you  should  be  aware  of. 

The  Financial  Situation 

In  the  first  eight  months  of  our  fiscal  year,  the  brotherhood 
has  reached  a 6.66  percent  increase  in  contributions  over  the 
previous  year.  This  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  6.8  percent 
increase  on  which  our  budget  was  built  for  the  current  year. 
Past  experience,  however,  indicates  a great  deal  of  fluctua- 
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tion  from  month  to  month  in  actual  income,  and  only  those 
who  administer  program  know  both  the  weight  and  joy  of 
the  burden  carried  by  those  who  know  the  continuing  needs.  J 
They  must  wait  daily  for  God  to  work  through  His  people. 
We  should  plan  for  a further  increase  of  income  in  1969-70 
if  we  are  simply  to  keep  pace  with  inflationary  costs. 

Health  and  Welfare 

Less  than  two  percent  of  our  contributions  are  used  to  ad-  A 
minister  programs  in  this  area  where  the  combined  operation 
exceeds  $6,000,000  annually.  At  the  very  time  we  were  ready  j 
to  begin  the  construction  of  a new  facility  for  Frontier  Boys 
Village  in  Divide,  Colo.,  a valuable  property  became  available 
at  a reasonable  price.  The  local  board  there  senses  Spirit- 
guidance  as  unanimous  agreement  was  achieved  in  time  for  } 
each  necessary  step  to  relocate  the  Village  at  the  former 
Rampart  College  between  Colorado  Springs  and  Denver. 

Forward  steps  are  being  made  in  La  Junta,  Colo.,  as  the  « 
community  moves  forward  in  its  program  to  build  the  new 
hospital  called  for  by  state  authorities.  While  leaders  in  the 
area  could  visualize  no  more  than  $50,000  being  raised  locally,  * 
there  are  now  in  hand  contributions  and  pledges  exceeding 
$300,000.  We  thank  God  that  the  burden  for  this  kind  of  obli- 
gation is  finally  being  assumed  by  the  community.  * 

Home  Missions  and  Evangelism 

Ten  percent  of  our  budget  is  tagged  for  this  ministry,  - 
which  of  course  is  greatly  expanded  by  the  domestic  radio 
ministries  and  Voluntary  Service  as  well  as  by  the  vigorous 
district  programs.  This  department  has  for  many  years  gravi-  - 
tated  toward  becoming  a resource  for  the  districts.  Bro.  Nel- 
son Kauffman’s  leadership  in  evangelism  and  witness  work- 
shops has  been  highly  appreciated,  and  calls  continue  to  come  ... 
for  this  type  of  resource. 

Understandably,  there  is  growing  attention  given  to  the 
inner  city  needs.  We  are  mere  amateurs  in  knowing  how  our  - 
black  brethren  can  maintain  identity  with  an  overwhelmingly 
white  Mennonite  Church  at  a time  when  their  fellows  regard 
such  relations  as  Uncle  Tomism.  The  warning  of  wise  men  9 
years  ago  still  goads  us:  in  a time  when  but  a small  percent- 
age of  the  world’s  population  is  white,  it  behooves  us  to 
bring  together  the  human  race  while  there  is  still  some  hope  i 
of  being  accepted  in  it  as  equals. 
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Mass  Communications 

Of  a total  of  more  than  $750,000  radio  time  value  in  our 
present  program,  only  $100,000  of  this  represents  mass  com- 
1 munications  budget  costs.  A small  part  of  the  remainder  is 
• picked  up  by  local  groups,  but  $584,000  worth  of  free  time  is 
given  by  stations.  A series  of  television  spots  on  resolving 
family  conflict  is  being  projected  for  release  in  1969-70. 

A Heart  to  Heart  program  in  Portuguese  is  being  con- 
sidered for  Brazil.  Several  new  home  Bible  study  courses  are 
being  produced. 

The  significance  of  the  program  Choice  and  the  magazine 
Alive  is  growing,  and  we  consider  these  as  strong  supportive 
features  of  our  total  ministry.  Of  the  $400,000  financial 
framework  within  which  this  department  works,  about  25 
percent  is  in  foreign  languages  for  consumption  overseas, 
while  the  remainder  represents  English  programs  or  others 
which  are  used  in  this  country  (e.g.,  some  Spanish,  Navoho). 

Overseas  Missions 

Nearly  half  of  our  budget  dollars  are  managed  by  an  over- 
seas office.  Here  a long-term  evaluation  of  program  has  been 
going  on  in  the  administrative  committee  and  at  present  is 
focusing  on  the  crucial  area  of  leadership  training.  Specific 
field-by-field  scrutiny  will  also  be  continued,  with  a view  to 
investing  our  overseas  dollars  in  the  places  and  projects 
which  promise  most  in  terms  of  Christ’s  kingdom. 

In  January  the  Argentine  Church  celebrates  its  fiftieth 
anniversary.  John  Koppenhaver,  former  missionary  to  that 
country,  will  represent  the  Board  at  these  special  meetings. 
The  church  there  has  recently  extended  its  witness  into  the 
promising  Rio  Negro  field.  John  Howard  Yoder,  on  invitation 
from  the  church  in  Japan,  recently  gave  himself  in  some  30 
meetings  there  with  a special  ministry  in  peace  witness. 

A delegation  of  three,  after  lengthy  interchange  between 
the  Board  and  the  church  in  Madhya  Pradesh,  was  invited  to 
India  to  help  evaluate  the  situation  there.  More  than  1,000 
years  of  missionary  service  in  aggregate,  plus  millions  of 
rupees  invested  in  such  service,  seemed  in  itself  to  justify  a 
careful  weighing  of  where  we  go  from  here. 

Increased  difficulty  in  getting  missionaries  to  the  field, 
growing  resentment  of  foreigners  and  foreign  funds,  and  an 
“Anti-Conversion  Act’’  all  combine  to  require  new  urgency 
for  the  brotherhood  there  to  be  cleansed,  renewed,  and  re- 
committed to  the  task  which  they  are  in  a better  position  to 
do  than  anyone  else.  God  gave  evidences  of  His  working. 

In  Nigeria  the  appalling  waste  of  life  and  human  values 
continues  and  moves  into  its  even  more  frightening  aspects. 
Up  to  750,000  persons  are  expected  to  die  of  starvation  this 
month,  and  with  the  population  already  consuming  its  seed 
yams,  the  prospect  of  more  massive  tragedy  grows.  At  this 
point,  a team  of  five  persons  is  scheduled  to  leave  for  East 
Nigeria  (Biafra)  as  soon  as  visas  are  granted  to  learn  what 
possible  ministries  can  be  undertaken  in  this  whole  web  of 
intrigue,  mistrust,  power  politics,  and  power  economics  which 


victimize  innocent  people.  Your  prayers  are  not  the  least  im- 
portant element  in  God’s  leading  for  this  moment. 

Meanwhile,  we  pray  for  visas  for  E(d  and  Irene  Weaver  to 
return  to  Nigeria  to  relate  to  the  churches  of  Uyo  as  may  be 
possible,  but  also  to  lay  groundwork  for  a ministry  to  Chris- 
tians who  are  spread  along  much  of  the  coast  of  West  Africa. 
This  is  a unique  call  we  have  received  to  bring  our  impact 
upon  a vastly  greater  area  and  larger  group  beyond  our  own 
brotherhood. 

Relief  and  Service 

With  the  shift  of  MCC  commitments  from  the  relief  and 
service  portfolio  to  our  Executive  Committee,  CPS  and  Vol- 
untary Service  programs  comprise  the  major  task  of  this  divi- 
sion. In  1969  plans  will  need  to  be  in  operation  to  accommo- 
date 350  persons  who  wish  to  devote  one  or  two  years  in 
service  to  their  fellowmen.  The  dedication  of  this  nature 
lights  one  of  the  bright  lamps  on  today’s  horizon,  when  it  is 
rather  easy  to  conclude  that  everything  has  gone  wrong. 

Here  again,  there  is  every  intention  to  work  in  close  har- 
mony with  the  local  and  district  programs.  To  tighten  this 
purpose,  it  is  anticipated  that  our  home  missions  and  VS 
offices  will  be  brought  more  nearly  under  one  administration. 
This  should  make  for  even  smoother  relationships  as  well  as 
guarantee  that  service  is  always  for  mission,  if  it  is  to  carry 
the  clear  imprint  of  Christ. 

There  is  a clear  move  toward  decentralization  in  the 
Civilian  Peace  Service  program.  More  and  more  responsibility 
is  being  lodged  in  the  communities  where  men  are  employed 
in  alternate  service.  The  distribution  of  peace  literature  for 
orientation  to  CPS  is  located  in  the  respective  communities 
rather  than  implemented  from  the  central  office  in  Elkhart. 

Student  Services 

This  committee  makes  a noble  effort  in  following  nearly 
2,000  of  our  young  people  who  are  in  training  in  non- 
Mennonite  colleges,  universities,  etc.  With  one  percent  of  our 
budget  their  effort  must  appear  feeble,  but  it  is  significant 
nonetheless.  Youth  of  this  age  do  not  want  to  be  “admin- 
istered,’’ but  many  are  appreciative  of  the  resources  we  try 
to  make  available  for  them. 

In  conclusion,  may  I thank  each  of  you  for  the  part  you 
may  be  playing  in  interpreting  the  ministries  of  our  Board  to 
the  brotherhood.  We  have  sought  cooperative  and  supportive 
relationships  with  our  other  church  agencies.  We  endeavor  to 
keep  ourselves  exposed  to  the  movings  of  God’s  Spirit  in  the 
church.  We  labor  to  have  the  resources  entrusted  to  us  in- 
vested in  those  persons  and  services  which  are  of  His  choos- 
ing. It  is  our  concern  that  you  and  your  people  may  give 
yourselves  to  ever  more  costly  prayer  and  sacrifice  so  that 
Christ  can  continue  through  us  all  the  ministries  which  are 
born  of  the  unbearable  joy:  “The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
me  ...  to  preach  ...  to  heal  ...  to  recover  ...  to  set  at 
liberty.”  D 
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Buffeted  by  the  dashing  waves, 
Battered  against  the  rocks 
By  the  tides  of  political  maneuvering, 
By  international  impotence, 

By  national  self-interest, 

By  individual  indifference. 


Sonship  Reclaimed 

By  Joyce  Nelson 

I am  nothing — 

But  this  is  not  true, 
for 

God  breathed  and  man  became 
A living  soul. 


Think  of  it! 

A living  soul, 

The  breath  of  God, 

Divinity  in  part! 

I am  something — 

Yes,  this  is  true, 
for 

God  breathed  and  gave  me  life; 
I stood  up  from  the  dust. 

I am  something — 

The  dust  of  earth, 

The  breath  of  God, 

A living,  working  part. 

I am  nothing — 

But  this  is  not  true, 
nor  can  it  ever  be; 

I am  something  living,  real; 
God  gave  life  to  me. 


The  Innocent  Suffering 

By  Dorothy  Swartzentruber 

Tossed  ceaselessly  on  the  tides 
Of  man’s  inhumanity  to  man; 

Bearing  the  pain  of  piled  up  generations, 

The  isolation,  devastation,  and  affliction. 

Cast-off  humanity,  floating  by — 

Broken,  bruised,  and  battered  bodies, 

Borne  on  the  tide  toward  the  shore, 

Being  carried  back  into  the  deep 

By  the  relentless  waves  of  hunger,  pain,  and  hopelessness. 

Victims  of  the  irony  of  historical  drama 

That  never  learns  from  experience 

But  repeats  itself  endlessly  on  the  lives  of  the  innocent 

Like  driftwood  on  turbulent  seas, 


But  precious  to  God 
Whose  heart  aches  more 
For  those  who  have  and  will  not  share, 

For  those  who  can  and  will  not  help 
Than  for  the  innocent  suffering  in  despair. 

£ 
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By  Still  Waters 

This  God  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever:  He  will  be 
our  guide  even  unto  death.  Psa.  48: 14.  * 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  in  our  sophistication,  we 
have  lost  our  sense  of  divine  presence  and  guidance.  I 
have  a dear  friend  who  lived  for  years  among  an 
African  people.  These  people  have  a profound  con- 
sciousness of  the  presence  of  God.  They  attribute  each 
happening  to  God.  They  see  God  at  work  in  the  com- 
mon experiences. 

My  friend  is  a doctor.  He  told  me  that  whenever  a 
person  leaves  the  hospital  the  word  goes  out  “God  is 
at  work.  God  has  'healed.”  “And  because  God  gets 
the  glory’  my  friend  said,  “we  see  miracles  of  healing 
before  our  eyes.  ” 4 

God  does  not  cease  to  be  our  God  when  difficulty 
comes.  He  desires  to  have  us  remember  that  He  is 
our  God  forever  and  ever,  and  in  everything.  There  is 
no  point  in  life  and  there  is  no  decision  in  life  in 
which  He  will  not  give  guidance.  We  are  simply  asked 
to  be  committed  to  His  will,  whatever  that  may  be,  jl 
and  to  sincerely  ask  for  guidance.  He  will  not  fail. 

He,  who  knows  the  future  as  well  as  the  past,  can 
be  depended  upon  for  guidance.  He,  who  loves  us 
and  always  desires  the  best  for  us,  can  be  trusted 
for  guidance. 

‘God,  our  God  has  kept  us  from  ten  thousand  dangers 
we!  never  knew.  He  has  kept  us  from  the  powers  of 
evil  that  walk  in  the  dark  and  the  arrows  of  mis- 
fortune which  fly  by  day.  Let  us  read  the  traces  of  His 
hand  in  all  our  ways,  in  all  events,  in  the  chances 
and  changes  of  each  moment.  Then  we  shall  see 
miracles  before  our  eyes. 
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Editorials 

i‘ ■ 

Selective  Obedience 

In  a recent  meeting  with  leaders  from  different  denomina- 
tions I was  impressed  how  all  of  us  seem  to  practice  selec- 
tive obedience.  Regardless  of  what  group  we  belong  to  we 
tend  to  take  from  the  Scripture  those  things  we  choose  to 
obey.  We  act  as  though  some  commands  of  Christ  are 
optional. 

How  often  we  stand  amazed  at  what  others  skip  over  in 
Scripture.  The  teaching  seems  too  clear  to  miss.  How,  for 
instance,  is  it  possible  for  one  who  believes  the  Bible  and 
professes  to  be  a follower  of  the  Lamb,  to  go  to  war?  This 
is  one  I suppose  many  of  us  will  never  understand.  It 
seems  so  opposite  to  the  whole  teaching  and  tenor  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  contrary  also  to  the  consistent  testi- 
mony of  the  history  of  the  Christian  church  for  the  first 
three  centuries. 

Now,  for  us  as  a church  which  has  prided  itself  in  be- 
lieving and  preaching  “all  things,”  it  may  hurt  a good  bit 
to  say  that  we  too  are  good  selectors  when  it  comes  to 
obedience.  We  have  long  listed  certain  statements  of  Scrip- 
ture as  belonging  only  to  apostolic  days  while  selecting 
■ others  which  we  make  absolute  today.  For  example,  some 
have  said  1 Cor.  11  is  absolute  for  our  day;  1 Cor.  12  is  for 
apostolic  days;  1 Cor.  13  is  absolute  for  our  day;  1 Cor.  14 
is  for  apostolic  days.  How  did  this  happen  in  a church  which 
has  had  a rather  literalistic  approach  to  the  Bible?  It  looks 
like  selective  obedience. 

i Have  we  practiced  selective  obedience  also  in  such  things 
as  giving  a proper  proportion  of  our  income,  in  seeking 
things  which  make  for  peace  and  being  instruments  of  recon- 
ciliation, in  living  the  simple  life,  in  being  filled  with  the 
Spirit,  in  giving  to  the  poor,  in  confessing  our  faults  one  to 
another  and  praying  one  for  another? 

i What  happens  when  we  practice  selective  obedience?  First, 
we  pick  those  things  which  we  feel  we  are  doing  best  or 
'which  can  be  done  the  easiest.  This  is  why  externals  of  one 
I kind  or  another  so  easily  become  a distinction  of  one  group 
or  another.  This  leads  us  to  laud  our  heritage  as  though  we 
were  completely  faithful  descendants. 

To  pretend  to  practice  anything  perfectly  leads  to  Phari- 
saism. It  denounces  all  who  do  not  practice  as  we  under- 
stand it.  A Pharisaical  spirit  can  so  easily  catch  us  regard- 
less of  who  we  are.  Some  who  claim  freedom  from  tradition 
or  certain  teaching  may  be  as  Pharisaical  as  those  who  are 
committed  to  what  they  consider  essential. 

After  denunciation  comes  de-Christianization.  Those  who 
do  not  or  will  not  do  or  see  what  we  do  or  see  cannot 
possibly  be  Christian.  Some  who  will  fight  for  their  position 
•on  nonresistance  and  condemn  others  for  a different  stance 
become  very  selective  in  their  obedience  to  Scripture  which 
speaks  of  responsibilities  for  peacemaking  and  love  among 
brethren. 


The  glorious  thing,  if  we  really  want  to  see  it,  is  that 
God  so  made  us  and  operates  in  us  by  His  Spirit  that  we 
can  help  each  other  to  a fuller  and  fuller  understanding  and 
obedience  to  His  will.  The  very  fact  that  I have  shared 
with  others  what  I consider  to  be  a neglected  truth  and  the 
fact  that  others  share  with  me  the  truth  in  love  means  that 
both  are  blessed  and  helped  to  fuller  obedience. 

All  of  us  know  how  easy  it  is  to  have  blind  spots.  This 
means  we  need  each  other.  And  I doubt  whether  anyone 
can  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ 
without  fellow  Christians  who  are  willing  to  be  used  of 
God  in  sharing  their  insight  into  Scripture.  This  is  the 
means  of  building  each  other  up  into  mature  persons  com- 
pacted by  that  which  every  part  supplies. — D. 


Learning  to  Listen 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  I like  to  listen  is  that  I hear 
so  much  more  than  when  I’m  talking.  At  times  I’ve  been 
convicted  of  not  speaking  out  or  up  when  I should  have. 
More  times  I’ve  been  convicted  of  speaking  too  quickly  and 
too  freely.  I know  that  keeping  quiet  can  be  cowardice 
instead  of  courage.  Yet  I believe  there  is  real  need  in  our 
world  of  noise  to  try  to  listen  to  what  others  are  saying. 

I found  real  encouragement  to  listen  more  in  the  book 
Life  Together  by  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer.  “The  first  service,”  he 
said,  “that  one  owes  to  others  in  the  fellowship  consists  in 
listening  to  them.  Just  as  love  to  God  begins  with  listening 
to  His  Word,  so  the  beginning  of  love  for  the  brethren  is 
learning  to  listen  to  them. 

“Many  people  are  looking  for  an  ear  that  will  listen.  They 
do  not  find  it  among  Christians,  because  these  Christians  are 
talking  where  they  should  be  listening.  But  he  who  can  no 
longer  listen  to  his  brother  will  soon  be  no  longer  listening 
to  God  either;  he  will  be  doing  nothing  but  prattle  in  the 
presence  of  God.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  death  of  the 
spiritual  life.  ...” 

Christians  ought  to  be  the  best  listeners.  Yet  Christians 
are  the  ones  accused  very  often  of  giving  an  answer  before 
they  hear  the  question. 

Many  times  I’ve  been  surprised  at  the  few  words  we  have 
from  Jesus.  He  was  always  surrounded  by  people  and  I 
suppose  people  were  much  like  people  today — looking  for 
someone  who  would  listen  and  ignoring  the  ones  who  didn’t. 

I believe  Jesus  understood  what  was  in  man  not  only  be- 
cause He  was  divine  but  also  because  He  listened  intently. 
He  heard  the  heart  cry,  the  yearnings,  and  the  need. 

Christ’s  longest  recorded  sermon  can  be  read  in  fifteen 
minutes  and  some  think  that  is  a combination  of  several 
sermons.  Be  that  as  it  may,  let  us  confess  we  have  a lot  to 
learn  in  really  listening  to  others.  And  it  may  well  be  that 
the  big  reason  our  message  is  sometimes  so  superficial  is 
that  we  only  see  the  surface  instead  of  really  listening  to 
what  others  are  saying.  Is  it  true  that  the  beginning  of  our 
love  to  others  is  in  learning  to  listen  to  them? — D. 
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For  Discussion 


A Plea  for  a More  Radical  Gospel 


By  Don  R. 

I am  convinced  that  the  power  and  influence  of  the  church 
is  seriously  underestimated — even  by  the  clergy.  Consider  the 
fervent  criticism  aimed  at  the  church  from  both  the  champions 
of  the  status  quo  and  advocates  of  change.  Rightists  have 
correctly  recognized  the  church  as  an  archenemy  attacking  it 
with  vehemence  and  in  some  unfortunate  cases  making  it  a 
vehicle  of  extremist  thought  and  action. 

On  the  other  hand,  humanists,  Utopians,  and  Marxists 
criticize  the  church  because  it  refuses  to  be  ‘relevant  in 
their  terms.  While  the  Christian  doctrine  of  man  will  not 
permit  the  church  to  become  the  ally  of  the  builders  of  Babel, 
we  do  hold  much  in  common  with  the  humanistic  philoso- 
phies. It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  we  are  tempted  to 
overreact  to  their  criticism.  It  is  good  to  listen  to  the  world, 
if  we  listen  also  to  the  Word.  But  in  the  language  of  H. 
Richard  Niebuhr,  the  danger  is  that  we  are  returning  to  an 
era  of  immanentism,  of  “the  Christ  of  culture.’’  Robert  Fitch 
calls  it  the  “Age  of  the  Sellout.’  We  must  hear  our  critics 
but  we  dare  not  reduce  the  structure,  message,  and  mission 
of  the  church  to  the  purely  personal,  patriotic,  or  narrow 
piousity  of  the  right.  Neither  should  we  be  squeezed  into 
the  molds  of  humanism. 

Not  our  enemies,  but  friends  of  the  faith  pose  the  greatest 
danger.  There  is  an  ever-present  invitation  to  tailor  the 
gospel  to  the  world.  If  men  reject  or  ignore  the  faith  when  it 
is  adequately  proclaimed,  we  cannot  be  fully  accountable. 
But  when  the  church  and  the  gospel  are  first  domesticated, 
then  ignored  or  rejected,  woe  unto  us  who  are  the  false 
prophets. 

A New  Vocabulary 

The  first  victim  of  accommodation  is  the  Christian  vocab- 
ulary. If  the  wishes  and  presumed  needs  of  the  world  are 
given  primary  concern,  the  great  words  and  symbols  of  the 
faith  are  sacrificed.  The  gospel  is  easily  humanized  in  the 
obsession  for  “relevance.’  The  question  needs  always  to  be 
asked:  relevant  to  what?  for  whom?  and  to  whom?  A con- 
stant battle  must  be  waged  to  preserve  the  accuracy  and 
integrity  of  our  symbols.  They  must  communicate  to  the 
modern  mind  in  language  man  can  understand,  but  they  must 
also  transform  and  transcend  contemporary  thought  forms. 

New  symbols  drawn  from  the  arts  and  our  common  life 
are  always  needed  to  illustrate  and  amplify  Christian  doctrine, 
but  the  classical  words  should  not  be  abandoned.  New  words 
are  generally  taken  from  whatever  science  is  the  vogue  of  the 
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period.  Just  as  biological  categories  once  altered  the  meaning 
of  the  faith,  now  psychology  and  sociology  threaten  to  do  the  , 
same. 

Students  in  all  fields  are  required  to  begin  by  mastering 
the  new  vocabulary.  Yet  many  preachers  have  all  but  aban-  s 
doned  words  like  atonement,  sin,  salvation,  justification,  re- 
pentance, and  holiness  in  favor  of  words  more  common,  but  ' 
also  more  vague.  Fundamentalism  has  kept  the  vocabulary,  ~ 
but  has  so  blunted  and  distorted  it  as  to  make  the  use  of 
these  historic  words  still  more  difficult. 

Unfortunately,  our  substitutes  do  not  carry  the  freight.  4 
Expressions  like  maturity,  shortcomings,  close  to  God,  mean- 
ingful life,  and  wholeness  lack  the  dimensions  of  grace.  More- 
over, they  generally  imply  self-help  and  are  purely  horizontal 
in  meaning.  Thus  we  confront  a world  with  an  impoverished 
gospel  not  radical  enough  to  cope  with  the  sin  and  lostness 
of  modern  man.  The  resulting  biblical  and  doctrinal  illiteracy 
in  our  churches  is  the  source  of  easy  accommodation. 

A diluted  proclamation  is  neither  heard  nor  does  it  give 
new  life.  Hungry  for  response  and  troubled  by  an  apparent 
loss  of  the  church’s  power  and  influence,  some  pastors  are 
attracted  to  almost  anything  new,  particularly  if  it  gets 
attention  or  seems  to  promise  dramatic  results.  History  and 
tradition  are  ignored,  if  not  held  in  contempt.  Any  novelty 
or  innovation  is  believed  to  be  superior  to  whatever  is  or 
has  been.  Old  heresies,  unrecognized,  appear  to  be  new  . 
cure-alls  for  our  sickness.  Experimentation,  which  is  so  very 
essential,  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  convention.  Only  theo- 
logical extremes  get  a hearing.  Ministers  enamored  with  the 
“latest’  go  from  slogan  to  slogan,  casting  out  one  rope  of 
sand  after  another  to  a confused  and  bewildered  laity. 

Consider  some  of  the  nonsense  currently  finding  support  i 
and  restitution  in  the  name  of  renewal. 

The  Ecumenical  Institute  of  Chicago  is  advocating  brain- 
washing and  indoctrination  as  essential  tools  of  education.  I 
The  thought  is  so  incredible,  one  may  think  it  a semantic  i 
problem.  Investigation  proves  otherwise  since  its  proponents 
believe  the  end  justifies  the  means.  Thus  the  “thou’s”  be-  ( 
come  “its”  as  skilled  pedagogues  attempt  to  manipulate  and  | 
mold  persons  into  their  version  of  the  Christian  faith  by 
hidden  agendas,  gimmicks,  fatigue,  or  any  other  devices  in- 
tended to  reach  the  “gut  level’’  (their  words,  not  mine).  If 
this  is  renewal,  spare  me! 

Another  bit  of  nonsense  is  the  old  humanist  assumption 
that  devotion  to  the  life  to  come  diminishes  responsibility  to  ; 
one’s  neighbor  now.  Piety  and  affection  for  personal  virtues  ; 
are  considered  an  obstacle  to  the  church  in  mission.  Some  > 
examples  can  be  cited  to  support  their  point.  Just  the  j 
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opposite  can  be  seen,  however,  in  the  Quakers  and  in  our 
own  Methodist  tradition.  Figures  like  Luther,  Wesley,  and  in 
, our  own  time,  Martin  Luther  King,  refute  the  thesis.  A com- 
parison of  humanist  John  Dewey  and  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  a 
neoorthodox  reformer  and  activist,  also  blurs  their  theory.  I 
do  not  believe  that  history  will  substantiate  their  position. 

The  church  must  be  the  spokesman  for  the  least,  the  lost, 
the  poor,  and  the  oppressed.  The  realization  of  justice,  edu- 
, cation,  and  decent  living  standards  for  every  child  of  God 
must  be  a part  of  our  mission  and  ministry.  But  what  will 
be  gained  if  we  accomplish  this  and  go  down  in  a convulsion 
of  immorality  and  dissipation? 

In  a world  of  affluence  and  leisure,  hearts  may  still  be 
broken  and  lonely.  Souls  will  be  shackled  with  greed  and 
, pride  and  all  the  other  deadly  sins.  We  need  both  mission 
and  piety  (not  piousitv).  Justice  and  righteousness  are  in- 
separable. Discipline  and  morality  are  the  mortar  of  society. 
No  matter  how  rich  the  social  order,  communities  of  persons 
without  Christian  character  offer  little  to  strive  for.  We  are 
called  not  to  be  the  servants  of  the  world,  but  the  servants 
. of  Christ.  The  two  will  often  appear  to  be  synonymous,  but 
the  distinction  is  a significant  one. 

A corollary  of  the  anti-piety  bias  is  the  employment  of 
shock,  supposedly  to  free  the  students  from  pietistic  faith 
and  create  concern  for  the  real  issues.  The  goal  is  worthy, 
even  though  some  of  the  proponents  strain  a bit  to  swear, 
smoke,  kick  shins,  and  use  illustrations  of  poor  taste.  Thus 
a world  already  filled  with  vulgarity  is  to  be  robbed  of  the 
dignity  of  speech  and  manner  it  has  a right  to  expect  from 
the  church.  Some  respond,  but  many  are  polarized  for  the 
wrong  reasons.  They  reject  the  teacher  or  react  to  the 
method  without  deciding  upon  the  issue  or  content.  Emerson 
said  he  could  be  lifted  only  by  one  who  stood  on  higher 
ground.  I believe  he  is  still  correct. 

Renewal  for  some  means  freedom  from  the  structures  of 
the  church.  Granted;  institutionism  is  as  bad  as  any  other 
ism.  Outmoded  forms  need  to  yield  to  new  and  more  appro- 
priate ones.  But  it  is  quite  another  matter  to  oppose  the 
need  for  or  concept  of  structure.  Several  observations  can  be 
made.  First,  there  is  a strong  correlation  between  the  men 
of  this  bias  and  those  who  are  the  loners,  the  spectators, 

I never  really  working  or  participating  in  the  responsible  cor- 
porate work  of  the  church. 

Second,  the  anti-structure  bias  toward  the  church  seems 
, not  to  dim  the  enthusiasm  of  some  of  its  exponents  for  the 
most  intimate  confessional  groupings.  Yet  in  the  small  con- 
fessional group,  structure  becomes  so  strong  the  very  individ- 
uality cherished  in  the  ministry  may  be  overridden.  For  this 
malady,  Paul  Tournier’s  book  entitled  Secrets  makes  good 
reading.  More  often,  anti-structure  bias  is  generally  not 
aimed  at  all  structures,  but  simply  at  structures  created  by 
someone  else. 

• Finally,  without  structure,  the  church  becomes  the  minis- 
1 ter  s personality  cult,  or  a skeletonless  body — that  is,  a 
, jellylike  blob  of  protoplasm.  Local  churches  victimized  by 
' anti-structure  bias  bear  this  out. 

The  impact  of  humanism,  like  fundamentalism,  seriously 
truncates  the  doctrine  of  salvation.  The  new  cliche  is  that 


we  should  become  fully  human  . . . whatever  that  means. 
It  includes  salvation  by  good  works,  especially  in  the  secular 
city.  Tillich  provides  the  means  which  is  to  “accept  that  we 
are  accepted.’’  L.  Harold  DeWolf  in  his  recent  book,  A Hard 
Rain  and  a Cross,  calls  this  “a  religious  solipsism,  in  this 
instance  a phrase  symbolic  of  self-acceptance.  Instead  of 
repentance  and  faith  in  the  Father  who  forgives  us,  Tillich 
is  really  exhorting  us  to  accept  ourselves.” 

More  often  salvation  is  to  “get  with”  and  “live  in”  the 
world — as  if  we  could  do  other.  One  must  discover  God,  not 
in  the  order  and  beauty  of  nature,  or  liturgy  of  worship, 
but  in  the  disorder  of  human  nature  and  involvement.  The 
secular  city  is  the  wonderful  place  where  we  are  to  live 
fully.  Ironically,  contemporary  literature  and  art  is  pro- 
claiming the  lostness  and  estrangement  of  twentieth-century 
man  while  humanism  is  causing  some  pulpits  to  praise  man’s 
arrival  and  ability  to  stand  alone. 

One  of  the  most  serious  features  of  this  new  mind-set  is 
the  neglect  of  parish  duties.  Pastoral  visitation  of  the  sick, 
prayer,  preaching,  and  even  the  family  life  of  the  minister 
are  subordinated  to  the  new  image  of  an  activist  building  the 
new  tomorrows. 

The  real  problem  with  all  this  is  that  it  is  not  radical 
enough.  It’s  old  stuff.  It  is  the  new  domestication  of  the 
church.  Armed  with  a situation  ethic,  a gospel  without 
transcendent  power  or  hope,  and  a nebulous  uncared-for 
church  of  uncertain  form  and  structure,  these  men  intend  to 
renew  the  church.  Robert  Fitch,  writing  in  the  Christian 
Century,  Feb.  16,  1966,  put  it  this  way:  “If  we  should  dare 
to  pass  judgment  on  this  well  acculturated  Christian — as  he 
presumes  to  judge  all  others — what  would  be  our  most 
pertinent  single  objection?  Let  go  such  trifles  as  that  he 
deletes  the  deity,  debases  the  Christ,  disintegrates  the  church, 
explodes  a Christian  ethic:  about  such  things  how  could  he 
care  less?  There  is  yet  an  objection  to  be  lodged  against 
his  performance,  and  it  can  be  expressed  only  bv  a plain 
American  term:  the  whole  act  is  a phony. 

I believe  that  one  day  soon  we  will  again  realize  the 
power  and  relevance  of  good  pastoral  care  ...  of  worship 
with  dignity  in  form  and  language,  and  of  a Christian  vocab- 
ulary illustrated  and  amplified,  but  not  replaced.  Preaching, 
social  witness  and  action  will  draw  power  and  authority  from 
the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Bible,  the  church  tradition, 
and  personal  example. 

We  will  neither  condemn  the  world  nor  be  conformed  to  it. 
We  will  regard  the  world,  not  as  our  agenda,  but  as  our 
patient  to  be  healed  and  loved.  We  will  encounter  God  where 
He  is  at  work  in  civil  rights  and  social  justice,  but  also  in 
the  holiness  of  beauty  and  beauty  of  holiness.  We  will  deal 
with  the  realities  of  change,  but  also  with  awe,  wonder,  and 
eternity.  We  will  not  hesitate  to  shake  and  disturb,  but  we 
will  also  comfort  our  people. 

This  time  of  accommodation  will  pass.  Those  ordained  of 
God  to  serve  Christ  and  His  church  will  stop  being  pre- 
occupied with  criticism  and  get  on  with  their  work  in  con- 
fidence and  boldness.  If  we  will  be  faithful  to  God  s W ord 
in  both  its  transcendent  and  immanent  dimensions,  He  will 
renew  His  church  and  see  to  its  power  and  influence.  CD 
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Asia-South  Pacific 


Congress 
on  Evangelism 


By  Lee  H.  Kanagy 


This  first  regional  congress  on  evangelism  was  an  exten- 
sion of  the  1966  Berlin  World  Congress  on  Evangelism  spon- 
sored by  Christianity  Today  and  the  Graham  Evangelistic 
Association. 

Over  1,000  participants  and  observers  from  24  countries 
gathered  to  share  and  receive  what  God  in  Christ  is  doing 
today  in  Asia.  The  theme  of  the  Congress,  “Christ  Seeks 
Asia,”  found  the  reverse  equally  true,  “Asia  Seeks  Christ. 
The  prayers  of  many  were  “that  this  Congress  will  be  to  the 
twentieth-century  church  in  Asia  what  Pentecost  was  in  the 
early  church.  ” 

Speeches  and  Bible  studies  were  simultaneously  given  in 
five  languages:  English,  Indonesian,  Japanese,  Korean,  and 
Chinese.  English  was  the  common  language  that  crossed 
international  and  tribal  barriers.  As  Greek  was  the  inter- 
national language  when  Christ  first  came,  so  today  English 
has  become  a tool  for  international  understanding  among 
tribes  and  nations.  “Christ  s second  coming  may  be  sooner 
than  we  think,”  was  given  a good  emphasis  at  this  Congress. 
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Participants  came  from:  Afghanistan,  2;  Australia,  100; 
Burma,  4;  Cambodia,  5;  Ceylon,  23;  Fiji,  Tonga  Islands,  4; 
Guam,  2;  Hong  Kong,  40;  India,  120;  Indonesia,  110;  Japan, 

90;  Korea,  53;  Laos,  5;  Malaysia,  69;  Nepal,  5;  New  Guinea,  -j 
11;  New  Zealand,  18;  Okinawa,  5;  Pakistan  East,  12;  West, 

33;  Philippines,  62;  Republic  of  China,  46;  Singapore,  91; 
South  Vietnam,  17;  Thailand,  21;  guests  from  non-Asian  J 
countries,  36.  Figures  vary  as  to  source.  There  was  a sprin- 
kling of  missionaries  from  most  of  these  countries,  but  only  a 
minority.  They  were  cautioned  to  let  the  Christians  of  Asia  J| 
speak  at  this  Congress;  the  missionaries  were  to  listen. 

Stated  Purposes 

a.  Implement  an  Asian  Regional  Conference  as  proposed 
at  Berlin  in  1966. 

b.  Declare  the  relevance  and  urgency  of  thev,  gospel  to  2 
Asia’s  2 billion. 

c.  Study  obstacles  in  the  diverse  cultures  of  Asia. 

d.  Share  in  teaching  and  methods  of  evangelism  toward  the  o 
growing  influence  of  youth,  rapid  urbanization,  poverty  and 
economic  needs,  and  the  role  of  the  family  in  Asia. 

e.  Evaluate  existing  evangelistic  programs  and  policies. 

f.  Summon  the  church  in  Asia  and  members  individually  to 
the  priority  of  preaching  the  gospel. 

g.  Challenge  churches  and  Christian  organizations  to  r 
cooperate  in  evangelism  and  missionary  outreach. 

Daily  Schedule 

The  day  began  with  private  worship,  followed  by  cell- 
group  prayers  in  respective  hotels,  7:00  to  7:30.  Program 
at  the  Congress  Hall  began  at  8:45  with  a solid  Bible  study  ■ 
on  the  churches  in  their  environment  from  Revelation,  chap- 
ters 1 — 3.  Following  this  were  speeches  on  techniques  and 
methods,  refreshments,  and  before  the  noon  meal  a printed 
strategy  paper  was  read  to  express  concretely  what  is  in-  J 
volved  in  encountering  resistant  elements  to  evangelism  in 
Asian  cultures.  The  Theology  of  Evangelism,  and  The  The- 
ology of  Conversion  were  thoroughly  discussed  by  Akbar  g 
Abdul-Haqq,  a gifted  speaker. 

The  large  staff  that  handled  the  noon  lunch  was  effi-  » 
cient;  the  food  was  excellent  and  clean. This  90-minute  break  ■ 
was  used  for  making  acquaintances,  meeting  with  interested 
groups,  catching  up  on  mail  and  world  news.  The  day  Nixon 
was  elected  president  of  the  U.S.,  a Nixon  participant  from 
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Australia  claimed  no  relationship.  Billy  Graham’s  50th  birth- 
day was  also  noted  on  Nov.  7,  with  applause. 

For  another  90  minutes,  after  the  noon  hour,  encounter 
' groups  discussed  principles  raised  in  the  strategy  papers  and 
how  to  apply  the  insights  to  the  home  situation.  Here  is 
where  the  messages  got  down  to  the  grass  roots.  The  en- 
counter groups  were  a good  mixture  of  many  nationalities. 

After  a short  coffee  break,  the  national  groups,  denomina- 
tional groups,  special  interest  groups — literature,  student 
‘ work,  education,  etc.,  met  to  relate  messages  and  principles 
to  particular  areas. 

From  5:45  to  7:00  were  the  last  plenary  sessions  of  the 
day.  Singapore  church  choirs  sang  at  different  times,  inspi- 
rational messages  were  given,  and  some  ringing  testimonies 
of  conversions  and  miracles  left  a deep  impression  of  the 
1 work  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  After  this  the  partici- 
pants went  to  their  respective  hotels  in  chartered  buses,  ate 
supper,  and  retired,  being  quite  exhausted. 

Prison  visitation  on  Sunday  brought  70  prisoners  to  the 
feet  of  Christ.  They  confessed  their  need  of  a Savior  and 
found  peace  for  their  souls.  The  last  night  Congress  partici- 
pants met  with  Singaporeans  at  a public  hall  that  over- 
flowed the  nearly  4,000  seats.  Radio  pastor  Hatori  of  Japan 
gave  a stirring  message  of  his  experience  of  the  power  of 
Christ,  who  answers  all  our  needs,  as  he  forsook  his  fearful 
Buddhist  gods  to  follow  a loving  Father. 

Memorable  Experiences 

In  this  report  it  is  impossible  to  give  all  the  rich  and  pro- 
found movings  of  the  Spirit  in  Asia.  Much  will  be  written 
in  many  Christian  papers,  theological  journals,  as  well  as  be 
told  over  the  radios  and  to  individuals  in  the  months  to  come. 

The  morning  Bible  lessons  from  Revelation  by  Philip  Teng, 
Chinese  from  Hong  Kong,  were  marvelously  taught  with  deep 
insights  by  an  Asian.  One  felt  as  if  he  were  living  the  events 
of  the  seven  churches  in  our  day.  His  application  to  our 
drifting  churches  of  today  left  no  doubt  that  Christ  will  judge 
the  Western  churches  as  He  did  the  Asian  churches  in  the 
first  century  and  following. 

All  the  problems  of  the  seven  churches  in  Asia  Minor  are 
with  us  today.  Sardis  was  a church  well  organized  with  a 
busy  program,  stress  on  numbers  and  attendance,  prayers 
and  services,  but  it  became  like  the  fig  tree  upon  which 
Jesus  found  only  green  leaves — no  fruit.  Teng  said:  “A 
I church  well  organized  and  efficient  economically  without  an 
I evangelical  zeal  is  dead.’’  With  such  he  pricked  our  con- 
sciences and  hearts.  Occasionally  one  could  hear  “Amens” 

J while  he  spoke. 

Bob  Harrison,  a U.S.  Negro,  sang  several  Negro  spirituals 
J which  came  out  of  the  early  slave  days.  He  not  only  moved 
| some  to  tears,  but  also  brought  great  respect  for  God’s  gifts 
j to  the  American  Negro.  There  was  absolutely  no  race  or 
! national  discrimination  at  the  Singapore  Congress.  Truly  this 
w as  a touch  of  the  joys  of  heaven. 

A testimony  by  Mrs.  Sheikh,  a Muslim  from  Pakistan,  held 
the  audience  in  awe  of  Christ’s  marvelous  mercy  and  grace 
! in  converting  this  deeply  rooted  Muslim.  Israel’s  six-day 
blitzkrieg  victory  over  Egypt-Islam  in  June  1967  is  making 
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the  O.T.  Bible  a book  to  be  sought  by  many  Muslims.  Mrs. 
Sheikh’s  testimony  of  the  power  of  the  Word  of  God  and  His 
Holy  Spirit  would  strengthen  the  faith  of  many  limping 
Christians.  There  simply  is  no  substitute  for  a sound  con- 
version to  realize  effective  good  deeds  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
She  said  in  closing:  “No  one  comes  into  my  house  since  I 
became  a Christian,  whether  he  is  a Christian  or  Muslim, 
farmer  or  beggar,  friend  or  stranger,  who  doesn’t  hear  all 
about  Jesus.” 

There  were  twelve  Anabaptist-Mennonite  participants  at 
this  Congress.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiebe,  MB  from  Canada,  hosted 
the  group  on  Sunday.  The  fellowship  and  meal  were  much 
appreciated.  In  attendance  were  P.  J.  Malagar  (Menn.),  India; 
J.  Paranjvothv,  Chairman  of  MB  Conference,  Hyderabad, 
India;  Herman  Tan  (Menn.),  P.  Soetartono  (Menn.),  Lydia 
Tan  (Menn.),  all  from  Indonesia;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  W.  Becker 
(Evan.  Menn.  Ch.),  Seoul,  Korea;  Paul  Bartel  (MB),  Hong 
Kong;  Paul  Boahman  (Gen.  Conf.  Menn.),  Kyushu;  Lee  H. 
Kanagv  (Menn.),  Hokkaido.  B.  H.  Tsai  (Gen.  Conf.  Menn.), 
Taiwan,  attended  the  Congress  but  failed  to  arrive  at  the 
Wiebe  home  due  to  misunderstanding.  This  was  probably  the 
first  such  meeting  of  Mennonites  from  so  many  nations  in 
Asia  meeting  in  Asia  to  study  evangelism. 

A desire  was  expressed  for  another  sharing  of  Mennonites 
in  Asia,  beginning  with  a witness  in  Singapore  by  an  Indian 
evangelist.  Singapore  would  be  a strategic  location  for  a 
meeting  of  Mennonites  of  Asia. 

However,  one  thing  that  impressed  me  was  that,  whether 
it  is  by  design  or  by  default,  it  is  clear  that  in  proportion 
as  Anabaptist-Mennonites  become  like  “mass”  Christianity 
the  less  reasons  are  there  to  thrust  another  denomination 
on  the  Asian  scene  or  any  part  of  the  world.  Four  hundred 
years  ago  God  had  a purpose  for  the  humble  persecuted 
brethren  of  Switzerland  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  In  the 
last  half  of  this  century  that  purpose  is  becoming  hazy  and 
obscure;  for  a mere  existence  of  a name  does  not  justify  its 
propagation. 

Evangelist  Octavianus  of  Indonesia  gave  a stirring  report 
of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  revival  in  his  country. 
The  revival  began  Oct.  1,  1965.  This  attempted  overthrow 
of  the  Sukarno  government  brought  much  suffering,  killing, 
and  despair. 

The  revival  moved  from  Timor  to  other  islands  with  thou- 
sands seeking  and  accepting  Christ.  A team  of  evangelists 
went  to  Pakistan  &nd  what  the  Holy  Spirit  did  in  Indonesia 
He  is  now  doing  in  that  Muslim  country.  Signs  and  wonders 
have  followed  as  a witness. 

Octavianus  has  a strong  conviction  that  God  is  now  speak- 
ing to  Asia  as  the  churches  decline  in  Europe  and  America. 
“This  is  Asia’s  Hour,”  was  heard  frequently  in  speeches  and 
conversation. 

Japanese  missionaries  in  Asian  countries  meet  resentment 
where  the  Japanese  Army  had  mercilessly  slaughtered  people 
during  the  last  war.  It  was  a moving  sight  to  see  the  Japa- 
nese delegates  approach  the  monument  in  memory  of  those 
killed  in  Singapore  and  confess  their  guilt  as  Christians  and 
as  a nation  before  God  and  the  Singaporeans.  This  left  a 
profound  impression  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  to  change 
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hearts  from  hate  to  confession,  and  to  love  those  who  were 
called  enemies. 

Some  Weaknesses 

A Westerner  must  walk  humbly  here  while  aiming  to 
share  the  great  weight  of  a responsible  Christian  witness  to 
all  nations  as  Jesus  said. 

While  half  of  the  population  of  Asia  is  now  21  and  under, 
the  Congress  lacked  any  real  approach  to  the  youth  of  Asia 
and  the  growing  millions  of  students  in  schools  and  universi- 
ties. Several  delegates  from  the  Philippines  said  that  we  must 
have  an  Asian  Christian  Youth  Congress  in  the  near  future. 

It  would  seem  that  Singapore  with  its  two  million  people 
would  have  been  a good  field  to  carry  out  a concerted  effort 
for  practical  evangelism  with  so  many  delegates  gathered  from 
Asia.  The  last  meeting  with  almost  4,000  Singaporeans  and 
delegates  in  an  open  theater  was  closed  without  asking  for 
any  response.  There  no  doubt  were  reasons. 

Most  of  the  messages  were  strong  on  evangelism  to  counter 
in  part  Western  liberal  theology  that  appears  to  some  as 
creeping  into  Asia  uncomfortably  fast.  One  message  came 
through  the  “glasses  of  Eastern  mysticism”  that  hardly  fitted 
into  the  twentieth-century  revolution  in  Asia. 

Great  doctrinal  truths  that  involve  issues  of  hermeneutics 
were  left  untouched  and  in  the  hands  of  the  various  denomi- 
nations to  apply  their  own  particular  “color.”  While  the 
presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  recognized.  He 
was  not  pursued  in  any  major  paper.  His  work  and  power 
in  the  revivals  in  the  islands  of  Indonesia  and  in  Pakistan 
was  given  full  credit. 

The  issues  of  war,  demonstrations,  student  riots  were 
only  discussed  as  relevant  issues  to  evangelism.  However,  a 
good  demonstration,  with  only  a few  words,  was  seen  by  the 
delegates.  Before  the  Singapore  meeting,  governments  of 
Indonesia  and  Singapore,  Malaysia  and  the  Philippines,  India 
and  Pakistan  were  using  serious  threats  and  pressures.  A 
Filipino  chairman  declared,  “We  national  Christians  in  this 
Congress  can  do  more  than  the  UN  in  New  York  or  our 
governments  to  demonstrate  peaceful  living.  All  of  us  are 
having  a good  time  here  in  Christ.  Let’s  keep  it  that  wav. 

In  closing  I want  to  express  my  feeling  and  thanks  to  God 
in  the  words  of  a young  pastor  from  Cambodia  where  there 
are  only  400  Christians.  “I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  this 
Congress  has  meant  to  me.  Mary  Magdalene  poured  out  her 
costly  ointment,  her  treasure,  on  Jesus  and  the  disciples  com- 
plained about  such  waste.  But  Jesus  accepted  it  and  to  me 
nothing  is  too  costly  or  wasted  for  Jesus.  I am  filled  with 
power  to  go  back  and  tell  my  people  of  what  God  is  doing 
in  Asia  and  what  He  will  do  for  my  friends. 

And  with  a Christmas  greeting  and  a New  Year’s  good 
wish,  let  me  quote  one  of  the  last  Bible  verses  at  the  last 
meeting  from  Rev.  7:9,  10,  “After  these  things,  I looked,  and 
behold,  a great  multitude  which  no  one  could  count,  from 
every  nation  and  all  tribes  and  peoples  and  tongues,  stand- 
ing before  the  throne  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  in  white 
robes,  and  palm  branches  were  in  their  hands;  and  they  cry 
out  with  a loud  voice,  saying,  ‘Salvation  to  our  God  who  sits 
on  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb.  □ 


Dear  Friends 
and  Gentle  Hearts 

By  J.  Mark  Stauffer 

Dear  God,  this  young  thing  is  going  to  need  an  under- 
standing, Christian  friend!  She  sat  back  of  the  counter  in  a 
small  country  store;  she  was  beautiful,  with  a soft,  gentle, 
almost  pleading,  expression  on  her  face.  She  was  introduced 
to  me  as  the  niece  of  the  lady  who  operated  the  store.  I 
talked  a bit  with  her,  finally  inquiring  about  her  age.  Shyly, 
and  yet  freely,  she  said,  “Fifteen.”  She  is  pregnant. 

Possibly  a week  later,  the  aunt  sketched  the  tragic  story 
briefly.  The  girl’s  parents  separated;  she  lived  in  an  apart- 
ment with  her  mother  who  worked.  The  young  thing,  unpro- 
tected and  alone,  was  married  six  or  more  months  ago.  The 
marriage  was  annulled;  a lawsuit  developed;  the  youthful 
couple  could  not  live  together.  The  baby  would  be  taken  from 
her. 

A member  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  faith — dark,  pleasant, 
smiling,  and  vivacious,  she  works  in  a specialized  child  clinic. 
I had  not  seen  her  for  a year  or  two;  last  week  she  told  me 
something  of  her  sorrow.  She  married  a premed  student.  She 
worked  to  pay  his  eight  years  of  training.  After  thirteen 
years  of  married  life,  he  left  her.  She  has  been  brave  about 
her  hurt;  she  is  investing  her  life  in  little  children  who  need 
someone  seasoned  by  sorrow. 

Could  a state  trooper  all  but  weep — a tall,  broad-shoul- 
dered, soft-spoken  gentleman?  He  lives  alone  now — in  a big 
house  on  a hill  in  the  woods.  He  has  a lovely  wife  and  two 
dear  daughters,  but  they  are  gone — gone  to  live  apart  from 
the  trooper  who  came  home  and  continued  his  patrol  duties. 

But  he’s  different  now  since  he  reached  out  for  the  for- 
giving hand  of  God;  he  knows  he  is  different,  his  wife  says 

so  and  I agree,  but  she  left  and  apparently  has  no  plans  or 
desire  to  return.  I sit  with  him  in  his  patrol  car  and  try  to 

sense  the  depth  of  his  loneliness  and  regret.  He  talks  of 

leaving  the  community  or  of  taking  a job  with  a highway 
construction  firm.  He  swallows  hard  when  I remind  him  that 
he  really  loves  his  wife  and  family.  God  loves  a state  trooper 
— this  one  for  sure.  I want  to  listen  to  him  as  Christ  would 
listen  if  He  were  sitting  in  his  patrol  car,  while  the  two-way 
radio  keeps  sounding  out  directions  for  other  troopers. 

Pray  for  Real,  Man 

(with  apologies  to  Alfred  Tennyson) 

More  things  yield  to  the  power  of  money 
Than  we  dare  think  of.  Wherefore  ought  we  to 
Purify  our  praying  night  and  day. 

For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourish  a blind  life  within  the  brain, 

If,  while  invoking  God  for  human  welfare, 

Our  hands  and  voice  alone  are  raised? 

But  hearts  are  in  too  many  ways 

Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  mammon. 

— Titus  Lehman. 
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Have  We  Forgotten  China? 

By  Luke  Martin 


No  one  who  takes  seriously  Christ’s  call  to  a proclamation 
of  the  gospel  can  ignore  the  750  million  people  of  China. 
Nor  can  the  followers  of  Christ  who  take  seriously  the  uni- 
versal church  forget  their  brothers  and  sisters  within  the 
great  Chinese  nation. 

For  many  years  church  leaders  were  fearful  of  reporting 
any  church  news  which  might  further  aggravate  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  Christians  within  China  accused  of  being  linked 
with  Western  imperialism.  Today,  there  is  a growing  recogni- 
tion that  the  greatest  threat  to  the  survival  of  the  Chinese 
church  is  internal  governmental  policies.  No  action  of  the 
Western  church  now  will  do  much  harm — or  much  good — to 
the  Chinese  church.  Perhaps  it  is  time  to  think  together  re- 
garding a Christian  witness  to  the  Chinese  people. 

Christianity  Suppressed 

We  do  not  have  enough  information  to  report  on  the  state 
of  the  Chinese  church,  which  in  1949  claimed  some  700,000 
Protestant  Christians,  besides  3,250,000  Catholics.  Since  then 
Christianity,  along  with  other  religions,  has  been  suppressed, 
not  primarily  by  violent  means,  but  by  slow  strangulation. 
All  Protestant  churches  became  members — by  force  if  not 
voluntarily — of  the  Three-Self  Movement,  the  only  official 
church  body  which  was  effectively  used  by  the  government  in 
carrying  out  its  religious  policies  aimed  at  the  eventual 
elimination  of  all  religion.  Religious  education  was  forbidden. 
Churches  were  closed  in  the  countryside.  Large  cities  re- 
tained only  one  or  two  congregations. 

The  militant  Red  Guards  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  dese- 
crated the  remaining  churches  in  the  cities  in  1966,  forcing 
them  to  close.  Since  then  nothing  has  been  heard  regarding 
the  Three-Self  Movement,  and  the  names  of  no  church  lead- 
ers have  appeared  in  the  Chinese  press.  This  increases  the 
fear  of  some  that  the  light  of  the  gospel  may  indeed  soon  be 
snuffed  out  in  China.  This  has  already  happened  in  Chinese 
history,  when  the  witness  of  the  Nestorian  Church  vanished 
many  centuries  ago. 

But  the  picture  may  not  be  that  bleak.  Visitors  to  China 
report  the  presence  of  small  dynamic  house  fellowships  in 
some  of  China’s  cities.  These  include  some  youth. 

The  Peoples  Republic  of  China  shows  little  sign  of  col- 
lapse, though  Mao  Tse-tung  has  met  with  difficulties  in 
building  the  society  he  envisions.  There  has  been  a long 
struggle  between  idealism  and  naturalism  in  Chinese  thought, 
making  it  highly  unlikely  that  Marxist  materialist  philosophy 


will  ever  be  accepted  by  all  the  people.  China  could  well 
eliminate  all  religious  organizations,  but  many  people  will 
continue  to  hold  religious  sentiments.  China’s  European  ally, 
Albania,  recently  announced  that  it  is  the  first  socialist 
state  to  completely  eradicate  religion. 

Organized  Christianity  Was  Weak 

Organized  Christianity  in  China  was  generally  ineffective 
in  confronting  a hostile  ideology  because  it  lacked  a strong 
dogmatic  theology.  The  absence  of  a strong  indigenous  the- 
ology may  not  have  been  due  to  the  failure  of  Chinese  mis- 
sions, but  rather  to  a traditional  Chinese  aversion  for  dog- 
matic views.  The  Christians  who  have  best  been  able  to  sur- 
vive the  hostile  environment  of  the  recent  decades  have  been 
the  indigenous  Christian  sects  which  have  emphasized  spirit- 
ual fellowship  rather  than  doctrine  or  organization.  Christians 
from  all  denominational  backgrounds  now  make  up  the  small 
house  fellowships.  If  in  God’s  providence  we  can  again  relate 
to  Christians  in  China  or  assist  in  a Christian  ministry  to 
China,  we  must  avoid  a repetition  of  a fragmented  witness 
which  weakened  the  church. 

Any  future  evangelistic  thrust  from  outside  China  should 
be  led  by  Chinese.  Any  Western  attempt  to  reestablish  a 
Christian  mission  to  China  would  be  counter-productive.  A 
present  witness  to  the  Chinese  in  Hong  Kong  and  other 
Asian  countries  would  seem  to  be  a great  opportunity  for 
the  church  today.  Even  now  there  is  considerable  traffic  be- 
tween Hong  Kong  and  China.  The  Chinese  culture  has 
changed  considerably  since  1949;  any  Christian  going  to 
China  must  be  specially  prepared  psychologically  and  cul- 
turally to  effectively  communicate  his  faith. 

Perhaps  our  most  important  task  at  this  stage  is  to  try  to 
understand  China.  Many  Christians  get  “hung  up  on  the 
communism  bit  and  cannot  recognize  any  good  the  present 
government  has  done  for  China.  On  the  other  hand,  a few 
of  us  are  carried  away  by  the  romantic  ideals  of  Mao’s  revo- 
lution and  ignore  its  weaknesses.  With  a faith  that  God  acts 
in  history,  one  can  appreciate  the  present  government.  In- 
terest in  China  should  call  us  to  prayer  for  the  Christians 
in  China.  Perhaps  it  is  they  who  are  being  prepared  by  the 
Spirit  for  the  task  of  evangelism  to  their  nation.  |Q 


China  and  Christian  Responsibility  (Friendship  Press,  1968)  is  a helpful  symposium 
on  China  and  the  Chinese  church. 

— From  Missionary  Messenger. 
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"The  Witness  of  the  Dead" 


By  John  H.  Blosser 


With  the  passing  of  the  years,  I have  had  the  experience 
of  witnessing  several  methods  of  disposing  of  the  dead  body 
after  the  cold  hand  of  death  had  taken  over.  In  India  the 
Hindu  custom  of  disposing  of  the  corpse  is  cremation.  I have 
witnessed  many  times  the  sorrowful  scene  of  the  grieving 
Hindu  family  gathered  by  the  riverside.  After  the  Hindu 
priest  performs  the  Hindu  burial  rites,  the  eldest  son  lights 
the  funeral  pyre  and  the  corpse  is  burned  to  ashes  in  full 
view  of  the  family  and  friends.  The  death  wail  and  scenes  of 
uncontrolled  grief  often  accompany  this  sad  practice. 

Soon  after  coming  to  India,  we  witnessed  another  method 
of  disposing  of  the  dead  which  we  will  never  forget.  A young 
man  had  brought  his  wife  to  the  mission  dispensary  for  treat- 
ment. When  the  young  wife  suddenly  fell  very  ill  and  died 
right  at  the  dispensary,  the  husband  did  not  know  what  to 
do.  He  had  no  money  to  buy  wood  for  the  funeral  pvre  and 
he  had  no  means  of  carrying  her  dead  body  the  long  way 
back  home.  The  only  solution  he  knew  was  to  have  her  laid 
out  in  the  open  field  to  allow  the  jackals,  dogs,  and  hyenas 
to  dispose  of  her  body.  We  found  out  this  practice  is  common 
among  the  extreme  poor  who  cannot  pay  for  a funeral  pyre. 

While  traveling  back  to  India  by  ship  this  time,  we  were 
asked  to  take  part  in  a burial  service  in  which  the  ashes  of  a 
seaman  (previously  cremated)  were  to  be  committed  to  the 
sea.  I accepted  this  invitation  as  it  gave  me  an  opportunity 
to  bring  the  message  of  the  ‘resurrected  Christ  to  the  full 
crew  of  godless  seamen  on  our  freighter. 

Many  times  I have  been  called  upon  to  conduct  the  funeral 
service  of  some  Indian  Christian  who  “died  in  the  Lord.” 
What  a difference  from  the  other  type  of  funeral  services  wit- 
nessed. Yes,  there  is  sadness;  there  is  shedding  of  tears.  But 
the  death  wail  is  absent  and  the  sense  of  “forever  lostness” 
of  a loved  one  is  not  there.  For  the  Christian  the  sense  of 
utter  despair  is  replaced  by  hope — the  glorious  hope  of  the 
resurrection.  The  Christian  has  the  wondrous  hope  of  meet- 
ing in  heaven  his  loved  ones  who  have  “fallen  asleep  in 
Christ.” 

Recently  I was  called  upon  to  conduct  the  burial  service  of 
the  little  daughter  of  a Christian  teacher  friend.  This  little 
girl  had  suddenly  taken  ill  and  died  within  one  night.  Yes, 
sadness  was  there,  but  we  also  felt  a wondrous  sense  of  the 


presence  of  the  Lord  with  His  abiding  peace.  After  helping  to 
make  the  casket  from  a wooden  crate  and  then  lining  it  with 
white  cloth,  we  laid  away  this  little  one  to  await  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet  on  the  resurrection  morn.  1 Thess.  4:16. 

The  cemetery  in  which  this  little  girl  was  laid  was  differ- 
ent from  any  other  cemetery  I had  ever  visited.  It  was  owned 
by  the  government  railway  and  was  divided  into  three  sepa- 
rate sections.  One  section  was  for  the  Hindus,  another  section 
for  the  Muslims,  and  the  third  section  for  the  Christians.  Im- 
mediately upon  arriving  at  the  cemetery  I noticed  the  great 
contrast  between  the  Christian  section  and  the  other  sections. 
The  Hindu  and  Muslim  sections  were  barren  and  poorly  kept. 
The  Hindu  section  had  no  graves,  as  their  dead  are  disposed 
of  on  the  funeral  pyre.  The  Muslim  burial  ground  showed 
signs  of  burials  only  by  spasmodic  mounds  of  earth  raised 
above  the  normal  terrain  of  ground.  The  Christian  section 
suggested  “hope” — yes,  the  hope  of  the  resurrection.  It  was 
a witness  to  the  belief,  and  persuasion,  of  the  believer  in 
Christ  that  he  will  again  be  raised  up  by  Christ  on  the  res- 
urrection day.  The  other  two  sections  suggested  despair — 
loved  ones  lost  and  forsaken! 

I suddenly  realized  with  new’  force  that  the  Christian 
method  of  the  burial  of  the  dead  has  real  meaning  and  pur- 
pose. Here  in  the  midst  of  darkness  and  superstition  was  a 
shining  witness  to  the  difference  of  one  who  dies  with  a be- 
lief in  idols  or  a dead  prophet,  and  one  who  believes  in  the 
risen  Savior,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Carefully  laying  away 
the  body  into  the  earth  is  a testimony  to  our  belief  that 
Christ  will  return  to  effect  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  It 
gives  testimony  that  the  Christian  has  the  hope  beyond  death 
and  the  grave.  Cremation  and  the  funeral  pyre  speak  to  me 
of  annihilation — the  absolute  end  of  hope.  But  the  Christian 
burial  bears  witness  of  the  shining  hope  of  all  true  Christen- 
dom that  Christ  shall  return,  and  He  shall,  cause  the  dead  in 
Christ  to  rise — to  be  forever  with  Him  in  glory! 

Having  been  reminded  afresh  of  this  glorious  truth,  may 
we  press  forward  with  new  zeal  and  fervor  in  proclaiming  the 
message  of  reconciliation  to  this  lost  and  dying  world.  May 
we  seek  to  give  every  lost  soul  at  least  one  opportunity  to 
accept  this  provision  of  eternal  life  through  Jesus  our  Lord 
and  have  born  within  him  the  hope  of  the  resurrection.  CD 
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By  William  Keeney 


Peace  as  Wholeness 


The  world  is  sick.  It  is  in  disorder.  It  may  be  a sickness 
unto  death.  The  clearest  symptom  of  the  sickness  is  in  Viet- 
nam. And  it  appears  to  be  in  danger  of  spreading  to  Laos 
and  Cambodia.  The  disease  is  affecting  the  world  at  other 
points — Russian  and  U.S.  relationships  as  well  as  internal  re- 
lationships within  the  U.S.  When  the  children’s  doctor  and  a 
Yale  chaplain  are  under  threat  of  criminal  sentence  for  rais- 
ing a moral  protest  against  a war  that  is  undeclared,  the  so- 
ciety is  sick  and  getting  sicker. 

Some  other  symptoms  are  not  so  acute  at  the  moment. 
The  Israeli-Arab  syndrome  is  the  most  likely  to  become  acute. 
But  Africa  (Nigeria,  Angola,  South  Africa),  and  Latin  America 
(Panama,  Guatemala),  tensions  give  further  symptoms  of  the 
illness. 

Closer  to  home,  the  strife  in  the  city  and  over  civil  rights 
has  cooled  off  some  for  the  winter,  but  predictions  of  riots 
and  guerrilla  warfare  show  that  the  disease  is  not  cured.  The 
proposal  to  meet  the  “violence  in  the  street  with  the  vio- 
lence of  the  police  does  not  bode  well  either.  The  plight  of 
the  Indian  and  the  migrant  has  been  aggravated  by  blizzards 
and  hurricanes,  adding  misery  and  death  to  peoples  who  suf- 
fer from  discrimination  and  injustice  on  a tragic  but  less  dra- 
matic level  much  of  the  time. 

These  disorders  and  the  consequent  suffering,  pain,  and 
death  result  from  disorders  among  people.  Relationships  are 
disrupted  and  peace  is  destroyed. 

" Man  Is  a Social  Animal" 

Man  is  a social  animal.  He  can  become  truly  a person  only 
in  social  relationships.  He  can  achieve  his  highest  possibilities 
only  in  community.  The  biblical  view  of  man’s  ultimate  des- 
tiny is  not  as  isolated  saints;  it  is  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
heavenly  city.  God  created  the  universe  for  wholeness.  Health 
and  salvation  both  are  closely  related  to  wholeness.  All  cre- 
ation “groans  in  travail”  waiting  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
wholeness  toward  which  history  points. 

The  New  Testament  speaks  of  the  distress  of  God,  not  just 
at  the  suffering  of  individual  men,  but  of  the  whole  society — 
“God  so  loved  the  world.”  As  with  the  prodigal  son,  God 
looks  with  longing  for  the  world  to  be  restored  to  wholeness, 
to  health.  Although  men  disrupt  the  peace  and  harmony  out 
of  which  man  can  realize  the  best  of  life,  God  does  not  aban- 
don them. 

Even  the  men  and  societies  which  have  not  acknowledged 
the  lordship  of  Christ  remain  under  His  dominion.  Life  is  not 
allowed  to  deteriorate  into  total  chaos  and  destruction.  God 
uses  means  to  make  all  men  aware  that  they  are  still  subject 

William  Keeney  is  chairman  of  MCC's  Peace  Section,  Akron,  Pa.  He  presented  this 
article  as  an  opening  address  at  MCC’s  annual  meeting. 


to  His  rule.  Their  rebellion,  their  self-centeredness  leads  to 
suffering  and  pain.  They  become  aware  of  the  need  for  struc- 
tures, for  order,  for  restraint  of  evil.  Romans  13  is  usually  in- 
terpreted to  mean  that  the  state  is  an  order  granted  by  God 
to  provide  for  these  minimal  needs  of  man  in  society.  Paul 
probably  referred  to  other  structures  of  authority  as  well  as 
those  of  government  in  the  state. 

The  church  is  to  operate  in  the  world  on  a different  basis 
than  the  state.  It  is  to  be  a model,  a manifestation  of  the 
wholeness  and  health  which  could  be  man’s  possibility.  In  its 
life  the  church  should  stand  as  a sign  of  judgment  on  the 
broken,  disordered,  and  diseased  societies  of  men  just  as  Jesus 
became  a judgment  on  men  by  His  wholeness  as  a man  in  the 
days  of  His  flesh. 

The  Church's  Healing  Ministry 

The  church  is  called  to  the  healing  ministry.  It  is  clear 
from  the  ministry  of  Jesus  that  the  healing  applies  to  the 
physical  diseases  of  men.  It  is  also  clear  that  it  applies  to 
feeding,  clothing,  and  housing  men  as  a proper  demand  on 
the  Christian  church  to  help  men  become  whole.  It  is  readily 
acknowledged  that  healing  the  sick,  feeding  the  hungry,  cloth- 
ing the  naked,  and  housing  the  refugee  are  not  the  way  men 
come  to  full  salvation.  Whether  they  lead  to  full  salvation  or 
not,  they  are  witnesses  to  the  gospel  and  they  are  proper 
activities  for  the  church. 

Not  all  of  us  engage  all  or  even  a major  portion  of  our  en- 
ergies to  the  healing  of  persons  in  need.  In  the  church  we  do 
set  aside  certain  people  with  gifts  and  the  call  for  these  minis- 
tries. Some  have  questioned  whether  such  ministries  are  legit- 
imate for  the  church,  whether  persons  should  devote  major  ef- 
forts to  them,  whether  agencies  of  the  church  should  provide 
ways  in  which  the  tasks  might  be  done  best.  It  seems  clear 
that’  our  experiences  since  World  War  II  particularly  have 
convinced  us  that  such  specialization  of  ministries  within  the 
body  of  Christ  is  part  of  our  discipleship. 

The  question  can  also  be  raised  about  peacemaking.  We 
have  had  general  agreement  that  we  should  not  contribute  to 
the  disease  of  society  by  refusing  to  participate  in  war.  We 
are  less  clear  as  to  whether  we  should  move  to  a positive 
role  in  peacemaking.  We  have  not  addressed  ourselves  very 
fully  to  the  question  of  how  we  can  carry  on  a ministry  of 
peacemaking  unless  it  be  fully  healing.  We  see  ultimate  peace 
as  possible  only  by  full  reconciliation  with  God  in  readiness 
to  be  brought  into  His  kingdom  by  the  creative  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Is  it  not,  however,  also  an  application  of  the  gospel  to  heal 
the  disorders  of  the  society  so  as  to  reduce  the  suffering  and 
pain,  to  allow  for  some  measure  of  wholeness  even  if  it  is  not 
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full  salvation?  Is  there  no  parallel  between  the  healing  of  the 
sick  who  do  not  become  Christians  and  the  healing  of  the  so- 
ciety even  when  it  is  not  transformed  into  the  church?  If  we 
set  apart  men  with  calling  and  gifts  for  the  healing  ministry 
as  manifestations  of  God’s  love  for  the  world,  should  we  not 
also  set  apart  men  with  gifts  and  calling  for  peacemaking  as 
manifestations  of  God’s  love  for  the  world?  If  we  have  agen- 
cies which  specialize  in  the  healing  and  serving,  should  we 
not  also  have  agencies  for  peacemaking? 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  in  thinking  of  peacemaking 
as  a healing  ministry  is  that  it  involves  us  in  politics.  The 
protest  is  frequently  raised  that  Christians  should  not  be  in- 
volved in  politics.  Politics  has  to  do  with  the  way  people  or- 
ganize and  structure  their  social  relationships  to  act  as 
groups.  No  group  can  be  without  politics;  they  must  relate 
and  order  their  relationships  to  get  things  done.  We  have 
some  proper  reservations  when  we  take  politics  to  mean  us- 
ing the  power  of  group  organization  to  force  people  to  do 
what  we  want.  We  have  some  reason  to  hesitate  about  parti- 
san politics  which  seek  my  or  our  interests  and  welfare  at 
the  expense  of  others — the  manipulation  of  power  and  group 
relations  so  that  we  use  men  as  means  and  thereby  deny 
their  full  humanity. 

Politics  Based  on  Consent 

The  church  seeks  to  base  its  politics  on  consent,  on  volun- 
tary cooperation  under  the  lordship  of  Christ,  to  move  as  a 
group  with  mutual  concern  to  serve  the  welfare  of  all  and  to 
break  down  the  artificial  barriers  which  separate  men  from 
each  other.  “Here  there  cannot  be  Greek  and  Jew,  circum- 
cised and  lincircumcised,  barbarian,  Scythian,  slave,  free  man, 
but  Christ  is  all,  and  in  all  (Col.  3:11). 

We  have  seen  some  samples  of  the  way  in  which  Chris- 
tians have  made  contributions  to  peacemaking  even  though 
they  would  readily  admit  that  they  have  not  achieved  a dur- 
able and  permanent  peace,  that  they  have  not  changed  the  so- 
ciety totally  into  the  church. 

The  Quakers  have  played  a significant  role  in  reducing  ten- 
sions and  lessening  the  dangers  of  conflicts  by  their  work 
with  diplomats.  They  have  understood  more  of  the  need  for 
reconciliation  by  their  own  Christian  experience  of  being  rec- 
onciled. It  is  highly  probable  that  some  of  their  work  behind 
the  scenes  at  the  United  Nations,  in  Switzerland,  in  Sweden, 
and  elsewhere  has  prevented  some  armed  conflicts — perhaps 
being  more  significant  in  saving  life  and  stopping  suffering 
than  all  their  relief  programs. 

We  believe  that  Vincent  Harding  s role  in  the  Birmingham 
conflict  may  have  been  significant  in  resolving  the  conflict 
without  escalating  violence.  It  certainly  did  not  solve  all  the 
problems  and  bring  the  kingdom  to  Birmingham.  At  a recent 
meeting  I was  asked  by  a sensitive  and  concerned  Christian 
leader  why  we  were  not  providing  more  people  like  Harding 
when  we  could  contribute  so  much  to  prevent  the  violence  of 
Detroit  and  Newark.  Will  we  only  wait  to  mop  up  with  Men- 
nonite  Disaster  Service  because  the  problem  involves  con- 
troversy and  politics? 

The  report  of  reconciliation  taking  place  under  Peace  Sec- 
tion leadership  in  work  camps  where  Korean  and  Japanese 


nationals  meet  each  other  is  another,  somewhat  different  sam- 
ple. 

Major  Need  Is  Peace  J 

Increasingly  our  Vietnam  Christian  Service  workers,  our 
missionaries,  and  others  with  similar  concern  tell  us  that  the 
major  need  of  the  people  is  for  peace,  for  cessation  of  the 
military  activity.  Certainly  a mere  cessation  of  military  activi- 
ty will  not  bring  the  peace  of  Christ  to  Vietnam.  Neverthe- 
less, if  we  could  be  instrumental  in  peacemaking  by  stopping  * 
the  war,  might  it  not  do  more  to  save  life,  to  prevent  suffer- 
ing and  pain  for  those  for  whom  Christ  died,  for  a part  of 
the  world  whom  God  so  loved,  than  our  present  commend- 
able ministry  of  healing  is  doing?  We  may  need  to  have  some 
modesty  about  our  power  and  possibilities  in  peacemaking. 
Nevertheless,  we  also  need  to  have  some  confidence  in  the  ' 
work  of  the  Lord  even  through  humble  agents  when  He  is 
ready  to  use  faithfulness  in  healing  the  nations  of  men. 

The  Peace  Section  is  our  Mennonite  agency  for  working  to- 
gether in  this  ministry  of  healing,  for  seeing  the  needs  to 
help  man  order  his  social,  economic,  political,  national,  and 
racial  relationships  in  their  wholeness.  Do  we  not  have  a call  ’ 
to  this  ministry  of  peacemaking  alongside  our  healing  and  re- 
lief ministries  and  our  missions  ministries?  Do  we  not  need 
programs  which  seek  to  manifest  God’s  love  for  and  ultimate 
dominion  over  all  of  man’s  activities,  including  his  group  re- 
lationships? Do  not  we  who  see  God’s  work  for  the  whole- 
ness of  men  even  in  the  midst  of  their  brokenness  need  to 
heal  wherever  we  can  as  part  of  our  discipleship?  Is  this  . 
not  important  enough  to  require  special  attention  as  a procla- 
mation of  the  good  news  of  the  gospel  both  in  word  and  in 
deeds  of  peacemaking  and  reconciliation? 

May  our  labors  together  enable  us  to  be  more  faithful  in 
recognizing  our  peacemaking  tasks  and  carrying  them  out. 
May  we  also  share  in  the  joy  of  participating  in  bringing  the  , 
wholeness  and  fullness  of  God’s  purpose  in  His  creation.  ID 


Trained,  Not  Educated 

My  entire  ministry  has  been  spent  on  a college  and  a 
university  campus.  I think  I know  students.  They  are  coming 
to  the  university  better  “trained’  in  various  disciplines  than  * 
ever  before.  I say  trained  rather  than  educated  because  most 
of  them  are  not  educated.  They  have  been  drilled  and 
coached  to  pass  exams  and  strive  for  grades  . . . and  now  in 
the  university,  it’s  the  same  grades  chase — get  high  grades 
or  you  won’t  get  into  a good  graduate  school.  It’s  a sickness 
and  it’s  deep.  The  capacity  of  very  many  students  to  carry  ^ 
on  a spirited  conversation  around  a great  idea  or  great  book 
is  almost  nil.  But  my  deeper  concern  is  their  religious 
literacy.  Not  one  in  a luncheon  group  of  20  had  ever  read 
the  whole  Bible. — H.  Richard  Ramusson,  Director,  West- 
minster Foundation,  Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette,  Ind. 
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The  Lord  Is  My  Shepherd 

By  Carl  Holmes 


It  was  a hot,  humid  morning.  There  was  no  sound  in  the 
operating  room  of  a New  York  hospital  except  the  droning  of 
an  electric  fan.  An  emergency  had  played  havoc  with  the 
surgeon’s  morning  schedule.  The  atmosphere  in  the  room 
reflected  his  tension  and  irritability. 

The  nurse  murmured  assuringly  to  a young  woman  on  the 
operating  table.  “Breathe  naturally,  and  count  slowly.’  She 
wondered  if  the  lovely  girl,  so  relaxed  and  smiling,  knew 
what  a serious  operation  she  was  facing. 

"I  would  rather  say  the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  if  you  don  t 
mind,”  the  patient  said  quietly. 

The  doctor’s  face  reflected  surprise  and  sudden  interest. 
“Yes,  say  it,’  he  told  the  patient,  “I  need  to  hear  the 
Twenty-third  Psalm  too  this  morning.” 

The  quiet  of  the  operating  room  was  broken  only  by  the 
confident  voice  of  the  young  woman.  “ “The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd;  I shall  not  want,  began  the  young  woman 
slowly  and  clearly.  Peace  and  serenity  had  suddenly  filled 
the  operating  room. 

In  that  simple  setting,  nurses  and  doctors  listened  to  the 
simple  beauty  of  that  glorious  old  psalm  as  if  they  had 
never  heard  it  before.  “ ‘Yea,  though  I walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I will  fear  no  evil:  for  thou 
art  with  me;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me.’  ” 

Her  voice  was  growing  softer;  she  spoke  more  slowly. 

“Hold  it!  the  surgeon  demanded  of  the  nurse;  “I  want 
to  hear  all  of  it! 

The  voice  trailed  off,  and  then  all  was  still. 

Misty-eyed,  but  apparently  refreshed  in  spirit,  the  surgeon 
nodded,  and  the  operating  room  sprang  into  action  as  the 
patient  slipped  into  the  etherized  unknown,  calm,  serene, 
and  comforted. 

o o o 

A man  went  out  one  day  to  seek  his  enemies,  and  he 
found  no  friends.  A man  went  out  one  day  to  seek  his 
friends,  and  he  found  no  enemies. 

o o o 

Through  the  ages  no  nation  has  had  a better  friend  than 
the  mother  who  taught  her  child  to  pray. 

o o o 

When  we  say  we  haven’t  time  for  something  we  usually 
mean  that  it  isn’t  of  very  much  importance  to  us. 


A noted  traveler  tells  us  that  in  some  parts  of  India  a 
man  doesn’t  know  his  wife  until  he  marries  her.  But  why 
did  he  single  out  India? 

It  is  high  time  the  non-churchgoing  Americans  began 
to  recognize  that  the  church  is  the  only  regular  source  of 


moral  instruction  for  our  youth.  If  you  think  it  is  imper- 
fect, then  get  out  of  bed  on  wintry  mornings,  teach  a 
class,  and  show  how  to  do  it  better. — Dr.  George  W.  Crane, 
psychologist,  Northwestern  University. 

An  elderly  Quaker  woman  with  a beautiful  complexion 
was  asked  what  kind  of  cosmetic  she  used.  In  reply  she 
offered  this  prescription:  “I  use  for  my  lips,  truth;  for  my 
voice,  prayer;  for  my  eyes,  pity;  for  my  hands,  charity; 
for  my  figure,  uprightness;  for  my  heart,  love.”  This 
prescription  can  be  filled  without  expense,  and  the  supply 
will  increase  with  continued  use. — Sunshine  Magazine. 

o o o 

An  eager  young  man  just  out  of  college  recently  sought 
the  advice  of  a successful  businessman.  “Tell  me,  please,” 
he  said,  “how  I should  go  about  getting  a start  in  the  great 
game  of  business.”  Came  the  prompt  reply,  “Sell  your 
wrisL  watch  and  buy  an  alarm  clock. 


Wii  and  Wisdom 

A five-year-old  came  home  from  school  one  afternoon 
announcing  that  he  had  a new  friend  on  the  big  yellow 
school  bus  which  stopped  for  him  each  day.  The  friend  turned 
out  to  be  a new  bus  driver,  an  important  person  in  a 
kindergartner’s  life — his  adult  link- between  home  and  school. 

“I  like  him,  the  youngster  announced,  “because  he  treats 
me  like  I’m  a people!” 

A salesman  in  trying  to  sell  a refrigerator,  reports  The 
Lion,  pleaded,  “Lady,  you  can  save  enough  on  your  food  bill 
to  pay  for  it.” 

“Well,”  replied  the  lady,  “we  are  paying  for  a car  on  the 
carfare  we  save,  and  we  are  paying  for  a washing  machine 
on  the  laundry  bill  we  save.  It  looks  like  we  just  can  t afford 
to  save  any  more  at  the  present  time.” 

o o o 

Johnny  was  gazing  at  his  one-day-old  brother,  who  lay 
squealing  and  wailing  in  his  cot. 

“Has  he  come  from  heaven?”  inquired  Johnny. 

“Yes,  dear.” 

“No  wonder  they  put  him  out.” 


Submission 

It's  not  the  battle 
that  is  so  hard; 
but.  Lord, 
a total  surrender? 

— Elisabeth  Wenger 
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Businessmen  are  very  much  aware  that 
sloppy  bookkeeping  can  be  costly,  but  some 
federal  agencies  aren’t  as  hep.  For  example, 
the  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center  (GSFC), 
Greenbelt,  Md.,  a part  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  (NASA). 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  according  to 
a report  of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
GSFC  has  lost  track  of  1,277  items  of 
equipment,  valued  at  about  $1.7  million, 
due  tq  faulty  inventories. 

Noting  that  NASA’s  job  is  peaceful 
exploration  of  space,  Washington  Report, 
official  publication  of  the  Chamber  oi 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  comments: 
‘Maybe,  when  we  reach  the  moon,  our 
astronauts  can  look  around  for  the  stuff 
GSFC  can’t  find.’’ 


Roman  Catholic,  Anglican,  and  Protes- 
tant leaders  met  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  in  an 
unprecedented  meeting  to  draw  up  plans 
for  a war  on  poverty. 

The  private  session  was  attended  by 
executives  of  nine  member  churches  of  the 
Canadian  Council  of  Churches  and  bishops 
representing  the  Canadian  Catholic  Con- 
ference. All  told,  62  churchmen  participated 
in  the  “follow-up”  conference  to  a sym- 
posium on  poverty  held  at  Montreal  in 
May. 

Delegates  directed  the  committee  to  de- 
velop “a  practical  strategy  of  unified  action 
by  all  Christian  churches  in  their  present 
programs  of  social  action,  in  particular  con- 
cerning poverty,  and  their  future  action 
programs  which  may  evolve  in  an  ecumeni- 
cal spirit.” 

United  Methodist  Bishop  Earl  G.  Hunt, 
Jr.,  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference told  delegates  to  a special  confer- 
ence meeting  that  “we  have  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  erect  an  ever-expanding  super- 
structure of  social  action  upon  a constantly 
diminishing  foundation  of  religious  faith  in 
the  Christian  community  in  recent  years. 

“And,”  he  added,  “our  social  activism 
with  all  its  Christian  intentions  and  its 
Christian  nature  stands  today  upon  the 
brink  of  a terrible  bankruptcy  if  it  is  not 
undergirded  again  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
faithful  study  of  the  Word  of  God.” 

Americans,  are  the  most  opposed,  and 
Swedes  the  least  opposed  to  marriages  be- 
tween whites  and  nonwhites,  according  to  a 
13-nation  Gallup  Poll. 

More  than  15,000  persons  in  the  various 
countries  were  personally  interviewed  for 
the  poll,  George  Gallup  reported,  the 


Items  and  Comments 

/ 


largest  survey  of  its  kind  ever  carried  out. 

According  to  the  data,  copyrighted  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion, 
seven  Americans  in  ten  said  they  disap- 
proved of  interracial  marriages.  In  Sweden, 
the  same  percentage  approved  such  mar- 
riages. 

The  following  question  was  asked  in  each 
nation: 

“Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  mar- 
riage between  whites  and  nonwhites?” 

Twenty  percent  of  the  Americans  an- 
swering the  survey  indicated  they  approved, 
72  percent  said  they  disapproved,  and  8 
percent  had  no  opinion. 

Former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg  submitted  a brief  in  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  contending  that  the  Rever- 
end William  Sloane  Coffin,  Jr.,  Yale  Univer- 
sity chaplain,  acted  within  the  law  when  he 
urged  young  men  to  resist  the  draft. 

Mr.  Goldberg  was  retained  by  Mr.  Coffin 
after  he  and  three  other  defendants  were 
convicted  in  U.S.  District  Court  on  charges 
of  conspiring  to  counsel  young  men  to  evade 
provisions  of  the  U.S.  Selective  Service  Law. 

The  four  defendants — including  Dr.  Benja- 
min Spock,  child-care  specialist — are  free 
on  bail  pending  a January  hearing  in  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  brief  submitted  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Coffin  contended  that  his  actions  were  justi- 
fied under  the  First  Amendment  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution’s  guarantees  of  freedom  of 
speech. 

“We  submit,”  the  brief  stated,  “that 
everything  he  said  and  did  was  said  and 
done  in  justified  reliance  on  the  First 
Amendment.” 


Witchcraft  is  back  in  vogue,  according  to 
America,  the  Jesuit-edited  weekly  magazine. 

Writing  in  the  Nov,  16  issue,  Father 
Herman  S.  Hughes,  S.J.,  assistant  editor, 
said  there  is  evidence  that  witches  and 
warlocks  are  increasingly  an  “in”  thing. 

He  said  that  “black  masses,”  the  “ulti- 
mate” in  devil  worship,  are  performed  to- 
day. 

Father  Hughes  recounted  a personal  expe- 
rience in  which  he  saw  two  persons  attempt 
to  leave  Holy  Communion  without  con- 
suming the  hosts.  The  purpose,  presumably, 
was  to  obtain  consecrated  hosts  which  are 
required  for  the  debauchery  of  “black  mass.” 

A primary  indication  of  this  renewed 
interest,  he  said,  is  the  popularity  of  the 
book  and  film  Rosemary’s  Rahy,  the  story  of 
a coven  of  witches  who  assist  the  devil  in 
bringing  his  natural  son  into  the  world. 

By  definition,  a witch  is  a woman  sup- 


posedly having  supernatural  power  through  - 
a compact  with  evil  spirits.  A warlock  is 
the  male  counterpart. 

The  history  of  witchcraft,  as  Father 
Hughes  noted,  goes  far  back  into  history. 
Demon  worship  was  a feature  of  many  ^ 
ancient  societies  and  vestiges  of  it  hung  on 
even  as  Christianity  spread.  7/ 

Studies  on  witchcraft  have  pointed  out 
that  it  is  among  the  oldest  of  religious  ' 
expressions.  A witches’  movement  in 
England  claims  the  superiority  of  witchcraft 
over  revealed  religions  on  the  basis  of  its 
natural  appeal. 

Father  Hughes  said  that  “witch  hunts”  in 
the  church  began  with  Pope  Gregory  I in 
600.  Beginning  in  the  thirteenth  century 
and  continuing  through  the  sixteenth,  a 
series  of  papal  encyclicals  condemned  de- 
monology 

Early  American  history  had  its  epidemic 
of  witch-mania  in  the  era  of  the  Puritan 
oligarchy  in  New  England. 

In  those  earlier  years,  wrote  Father 
Hughes,  “most  of  the  witches  ...  (as  it  is 
true  today)  were  merely  silly  or  pretentious  - > 
old  women  or  hysterical  girls.” 

But  witchcraft  can  deliberately  debauch 
the  sacraments  of  the  church. 

O O « 0| 

The  Reverend  Donald  T.  Kauffman, 
managing  editor  of  Fleming  H.  Revell  book  .,5 
publishers  in  New  Jersey,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  Christian  Herald,  a non-  «i 
denominational  monthly. 

Mr.  Kauffman,  a United  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  has  served  parishes  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  and  was  moderator  > i 
of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  and  chair- 
man of  Christian  education  for  the  Presby- 
tery of  Albany.  f.jl 


Britain  s 300,000  Baptists  will  be  asked 
to  give  at  least  a day’s  pay  in  1969  to 
help  people  in  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  Baptist  Union’s  Council,  at  its 
fall  meeting,  suggested  that  the  contribu- 
tions be  made  on  Good  Friday  next. 

This  is  the  second  major  denomination 
to  decide  on  such  action  in  this  country.  ■ 
The  first  was  the  Methodist  Church,  whose 
conference  last  June  decided  that  its  •*'« 
700,000  committed  members  should  give  one 
day’s  income  on  Good  Friday  for  world  pov-  ^ 
ertv  projects.  The  day’s  income  will  be 
over  and  above  all  other  gifts  to  world  mis- 
sion and  service  and  will  be  passed  through 
Christian  Aid. 

The  Congregational  Church  in  England  ) 
and  Wales  is  expected  to  take  similar  action. 
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Despite  the  growing  enrollment  of  welfare 
recipients,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  anyone 
A who  is  grateful  to  government  because  of  its 
beneficence. 

< Discussing  this  thesis  in  a recent  address, 
Allan  Shivers,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
' Directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  asserts  that  the  more 

* government  does  for  people,  the  more  dis- 
contented  they  become. 

His  contention  is  that  once  the  people’s 
4 right  to  some  new  benefit  is  established  by 
law,  they  resent  not  getting  more  because 
« the  politicians  have  promised  more. 

Also,  when  government  deals  with  a 
I problem  it  introduces  an  element  of  com- 
pulsion into  people’s  lives,  and  they  resent 
this,  too. 

Mr.  Shivers  makes  the  point  that  when 
we  are  left  free  to  make  our  own  decisions 
t we  set  our  own  goals,  claim  our  own  suc- 
cesses, and  usually  have  to  blame  ourselves 

* for  our  failures. 

That  view  smacks  of  some  old-time  reli- 

* gion  in  our  private  enterprise  system.  As 
Mr.  Shivers  says,  it’s  time  for  some  dis- 
engaging of  government  from  the  people’s 

, affairs,  and  requiring  them  to  do  more  for 
themselves. 


Methodists,  who  for  many  years  had  the 
dominant  religious  representation  in  Con- 
* gress,  lost  three  more  seats  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  91st  Congress,  while  Catholics, 
who  took  over  the  lead  early  this  decade, 

, gained  two  seats,  boosting  their  membership 
to  111.  There  are  now  100  Methodists  in 
the  Senate  and  House. 

4 

The  U.S.  has  nine  Methodist  governors, 
s largest  representation  of  any  denomination. 
One  election  is  still  undecided,  and  a wide 
open  race  is  in  the  making  in  Maryland  to 
take  the  post  being  vacated  by  Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect Spiro  Agnew,  an  Episcopalian. 
„ Christianity  Today,  in  its  regular  guber- 
natorial religious  census,  showed  Catholics 
right  behind  holding  eight  governorships. 
Methodists  hold  the  posts  in  Montana, 
' Vermont,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Idaho,  Texas,  and 
Indiana.  Catholics  are  the  chief  executives 
k in  Oklahoma,  Hawaii,  New  Mexico,  Con- 
necticut, Alaska,  New  Jersey,  Nevada,  and 
Massachusetts. 

C.  P.  Snow,  noted  British  author  and 
statesman,  lecturing  at  Westminster  College, 
Fulton,  Mo.  (where  Winston  Churchill  created 
world  interest  in  his  Iron  Curtain  pro- 
L nouncements  22  years  ago),  expressed  hope- 
lessness over  man’s  political  and  economic 
future.  Said  Lord  Snow,  “Everything  that 
has  happened  . . . points  in  the  direction 
of  anti-hope.”  The  richer  countries  are 
doing  nothing  to  head  off  a calamitous 
world  hunger,  “a  sea  of  famine,”  as  they 


spend  billions  on  arms.  He  predicted  that 
encouragement  can  only  come  through  an 
increase  in  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  sharing, 
“a  recovery  of  a universal  regard  for  human 
dignity.” 

When  giving  a child  any  kind  of  gift  which 
may  be  wrapped  in  a plastic  bag,  be  sure 
to  remove  and  destroy  this  plastic  container 
before  the  child  receives  the  article,  urges 
Thomas  R.  Parry,  executive  manager  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Safety  Council. 

A suspended  American  Catholic  priest 
charged  in  Montreal  that  the  United  States 
has  at  least  eight  concentration  camps 
ready  to  imprison  subversives,  if  and 
when  the  government  decides  to  round 
them  up. 

Addressing  the  Hemispheric  Conference 
to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam,  Father  Blase 
Bonpane  said: 

“They  (the  concentration  camps)  are  ready 
to  go  and  will  be  filled  any  time  the  Es- 
tablishment wishes  to  pick  them  up.  They’ll 
hold  many  thousands  and  they’re  going  to 
be  needed  soon.  ” 

In  his  address,  he  charged  that  U.S. 
concentration  camps  have  been  prepared 
in  Arizona,  Washington,  D.C.,  Utah,  and 
Pennsylvania,  largely  in  old  World  War  II 
structures. 


Christians  now  number  959,602  among 
Japan’s  population  of  100  million  or  nearly 
one  percent  of  the  total,  according  to 
figures  made  public  in  Tokyo.  The  present 
percentage,  0.96,  compares  with  a percent- 
age of  0.58  in  1955  and  0.81  in  1963. 
Nearly  all  Japanese  are  Shintoists,  Bud- 
dhists, or  both. 

A letter  from  630  priests  published  in  the 
monarchist  paper,  ABC,  urged  fellow  priests 
to  give  up  salaries  they  receive  from  the 
Spanish  government. 

Catholic  priests  in  Madrid  receive  monthly 
salaries  from  the  government  as  a compen- 
sation for  church  damages  suffered  during 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  salary  system 
is  provided  in  the  concordats  between  Spain 
and  the  Vatican. 

However,  the  priests  argued  in  their 
letter  that  this  practice  reduces  the  clergy’s 
image  to  that  of  a government  employee 
and  compromises  the  independence  of  the 
church. 

The  priests  quoted  St.  Paul’s  instruction 
that  the  clergy  should  be  supported  by  the 
contributions  of  the  faithful  or  by  their  own 
labor,  and  noted  that  the  Vatican-Spain 
Concordat  is  due  for  revision. 

An  airman  who  insisted  on  wearing  a 
small  gold  cross  on  his  uniform  was  con- 


victed by  a Minot  Air  Force  Base  court- 
martial. 

Airman  first-class  Philip  Stull,  23,  of 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  was  found  guilty  of  dis- 
obeying the  orders  of  a superior  officer, 
who  had  ordered  him  to  remove  the  cross. 
He  was  reduced  to  airman  basic,  the  lowest 
rank  in  the  Air  Force,  and  sentenced  to 
two  months  of  hard  labor — but  without  con- 
finement. 

Airman  Stull  said  he  has  been  trying  to 
be  reclassified  as  a conscientious  objector 
for  the  past  twenty  months.  He  said  he 
was  not  an  objector  when  he  joined  the 
service  in  April  1966  but  became  one  about 
six  months  later.  He  is  a member  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  and  said  he  wore 
the  cross  as  a personal  expression,  pre- 
sumably of  his  religious  convictions. 

A two-year  prison  sentence  was  given  to 
a Roman  Catholic  priest  who  failed  to  file 
federal  income  tax  returns  on  more  than 
$111,000  in  income. 

Father  Robert  D.  Nikliborc’s  sentence, 
according  to  the  court,  could  be  reduced 
after  a 90-day  psychiatric  study. 

President  and  financial  director  of  Boys 
Town  of  the  Desert,  a Catholic  institution 
at  Banning,  Calif.,  which  cares  for  and 
treats  emotionally  disturbed  boys.  Father 
Nikliborc  was  arrested  in  early  October  on 
the  tax  evasion  charge. 

At  the  time  of  the  priest’s  arrest,  U.S. 
Attorney  Matt  Byrne  charged  that  the 
priest  had  lived  as  a layman  in  a $75,000 
home  in  Palm  Springs  and  had  posed  as  an 
executive  of  an  electronics  company  under 
the  name  of  Robert  Drew  Rand. 


A strong  stewardship  advance,  member- 
ship gains,  and  the  opening  of  two  new 
liberal  arts  colleges  made  1968  a year  of 
growth  in  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene 
which  maintains  world  offices  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  The  Vietnam  war  also  was  felt 
in  a new  measure  in  1968. 

The  two  Nazarene  colleges — Mid-Ameri- 
ca at  Olathe,  Kan.,  and  Mt.  Vernon  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  Ohio — combined  to  add  454  more 
students  to  Nazarene  college  enrollments. 
This  pushed  the  total  in  the  12  Nazarene 
educational  institutions  to  a record  9,026, 
or  a net  enrollment  gain  of  712  students 
in  1968. 


Exactly  twelve  months  before  the  out- 
reach program  began,  the  Leighton  Ford 
Tampa  Bay  Crusade  was  officially  inaugu- 
rated. On  Sunday,  Jan.  12,  at  2:30  p.m., 
Leighton  Ford,  Billy  Graham’s  Associate, 
and  George  Beverly  Shea,  world  renowned 
singer,  with  other  Team  members,  were 
welcomed  to  Tampa  at  a Crusade  Launch- 
ing Rally  in  the  Curtis  Hixon  Convention 
Hall,  600  Ashley  Street,  Tampa,  by  Mayor 
Dick  Greco. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

MDS  Heeds  Call  from  the  City 


Recently  I joined  the  officers  of  a Men- 
nonite  Disaster  Service  unit  in  a ghetto 
area  of  a large  city,  meeting  with  four 
Black  Front  leaders.  We  were  convinced 
that  God  was  at  work  in  that  city,  and  we 
wanted  to  find  our  place.  The  city  for  the 
moment  can  be  nameless  since  similar 
searches  by  several  MDS  units  as  well  as 
other  Mennonite  church  agencies  are  going 
on  currently  in  other  cities.  In  any  one 
city,  the  conversation  may  end  abruptly  or 
it  may  go  on  and  on  endlessly,  or  it  may 
develop  into  another  outstanding  coopera- 
tive project  between  Mennonite  churches 
and  a neglected  minority  race. 

The  four  black  men,  like  many  of  their 
friends,  had  given  up  on  getting  help  from 
Christians,  especially  white  Christians. 
They  had  assumed  responsibility  to  speak 
for  the  members  of  their  race  for  this  area 
of  the  city.  They  had  condoned,  perhaps 
even  participated  in  demonstrations,  in- 
cluding the  looting  and  destruction  of  prop- 
erties earlier  this  year.  Now  they  were 
meeting  with  Christians,  four  outsiders 
representing  MDS;  in  addition,  there  were 
two  other  Christians  from  their  own  city — 
one  black  and  one  white,  neither  from  their 
ghetto. 

That  the  meeting  was  held  at  all  was  a 
tribute  to  painstaking  efforts  on  the  part 
of  these  latter  two.  It  was  a culmination  of 
weeks  of  search  and  tedious  efforts  to  com- 
municate. As  the  black  Christian  said: 

“I  wouldn  t know  how  these  men  lived  if 
I hadn  t found  it  necessary  to  look  for  them 
when  they  broke  appointments,  to  seek 
them  out  when  they  did  not  respond  to  my 
call.  They  didn’t  know  what  it  was  to  be 
at  a specified  place  at  a prearranged  time. 
Where  would  I be  if  God  had  not  repeated- 
ly sought  me  out  when  I was  a sinner, 
when  I rejected  Him?  He  always  does  that, 
you  know.  I followed  these  men  often 
through  the  depths  of  the  city  where  they 
expected  to  disappear  from  me.  Where 
would  any  of  us  be  if  God  gave  up  on  us? 
I could  not  let  them  get  away.  But  I 
learned  some  things  about  their  way  of  life 
that  had  never  been  revealed  to  me  other- 
wise.” 

And  now  on  a Saturday  afternoon  those 
who  had  given  up  hope  in  the  Christian 
church  were  ready  to  talk  to  us  about 
working  together.  They  would  use  our 
help  but  it  would  be  their  show!  They 
would  be  in  charge!  If  there  was  any 
credit,  it  would  be  for  Afro-Americans. 


White  people  and  white  organizations  had 
many  opportunities  and  muffed  them.  The 
white  man’s  Christian  church  has  long 
since  forfeited  its  claim  to  the  allegiance  of 
black  men. 

While  these  men  had  once  said  they 
would  not  listen  to  white  people,  now  they 
were  listening.  They  were  listening  because 
Christians  had  first  listened  to  them  after 
seeking  them  throughout  the  slums.  While 
they  had  first  listened  with  hate  in  their 
heart,  now  they  could  say,  “We  do  not 
hate  you.  If  you  respect  us  as  human  be- 
ings like  yourselves,  you  .will  understand 
why  we  now  have  to  do  this  our  way. 
We  cannot  do  it  all,  but  we  have  to  say 
how  it  will  be  done.” 

In  answer  to  our  questions  they  ex- 
plained their  selected  articles  of  clothing, 
their  medallions — symbols  of  a newfound 
pride  in  an  Afro-American  heritage.  Each 
had  a particular  source,  a special  meaning, 
a visible  expression  of  something  important 
and  beautiful. 

They  were  talking  to  Christians  and 
could  say,  I do  not  hate  you.  I come  to 
you  now  because  I want  your  help.  But 
you  must  help  me  my  way  if  you  are  going 
to  help  me.” 

And  we  were  able  to  say,  "We  will  help 
you  in  what  we  believe  is  God’s  way.  We 
feel  that  now  God  is  calling  us  through 
you  and  we  are  responding  to  Him  through 

you.” 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  workers  re- 
turning from  the  city  invariably  say,  “I  am 
not  sure  what  I did  for  those  in  poverty 
but  I do  know  what  they  did  for  me.  If  I 
could  only  give  as  much  as  I have  received. 
God  has  spoken  to  me  through  this  experi- 
ence.” 

Is  not  Jesus  still  saying  as  He  did  of  His 
disciples,  “He  who  hears  you  hears  me,  and 
he  who  rejects  you  rejects  me,  and  he  who 
rejects  me  rejects  him  who  sent  me”? 

Do  we  always  know  to  whom  and 
through  whom  Jesus  speaks?  Isn  t He  talk- 
ing to  us  even  as  He  talks  through  us? 
When  a need  is  presented  to  us,  when 
someone  asks  us  for  help,  no  matter  how 
unfitting  his  methods  seem,  aren’t  we  in  the 
presence  of  His  voice?  And  if  we  do  not 
hear,  if  we  reject  him  who  asks  in  curses 
instead  of  saying,  “Please,”  are  we  not;  re- 
jecting Christ? 

We  asked,  “Will  the  people  of  your  area 
let  us  come  into  the  city  with  groups  of 
men?  You  are  just  four  here;  what  about 


the  rest?”  With  eyes  opening  wide,  imply- 
ing we  had  not  been  listening,  one  re- 
sponded, “If  you  were  stopped,  it  would 
be  because  we  said  so.  If  we  invite  you  to 
come  in,  the  black  people  will  let  you  come 
in  and  work.” 

MDS  may  soon  be  working  in  that  city. 
Maybe  next  week,  maybe  next  month.  Per- 
haps soon  we  will  work  there  alongside 
black  people.  We  have  already  experienced 
the  miracle  of  being  asked  to  come  in  and 
teach  their  young  people  how  to  build. 

We  offered  them  our  personal  willing- 
ness— yes,  our  strong  desire  to  listen.  We 
expressed  our  hope  that  MDS  men  would 
respond  if  we  called  for  them.  This  hope 
was  well  founded,  on  our  faith  that  God 
was  at  work  in  this  city  in  our  conviction 
that  He  was  calling  us  and  in  our  experi- 
ence that  MDS  men  do  respond  when  they 
are  asked. 

They  want  us  to  reclaim  houses  now 
deteriorating.  They  want  to  teach  their 
youth  how  to  build,  how  to  install  plumb- 
ing, how  to  wire  houses.  There  is  much  to 
reclaim  here  besides  houses. 

If  we  respond  to  their  desire  to  learn 
how  to  handle  tools,  how  to  drive  nails, 
there  will  be  more  learned.  A Christian 
craftsman  teaches  much  besides  his  manual 
skill.  He  will  be  teaching  a way  of  life 
even  as  he  learns  more  about  how  to  live. 
This  is  the  experience  that  MDS  seeks  in 
the  city,  where  God  works  with  the  material 
at  hand,  be  it  black  or  white,  Christian  or 
non-Christian. — Delmar  Stahly,  Executive 
Coordinator,  Mennonite  Disaster  Service. 


Henry  F.  Garber, 

Henry  Frank  Gar- 
ber was  born  Sept.  15, 

1888,  in  West  Donegal 
Township,  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  and 
entered  into  rest  at 
Lancaster  General 
Hospital  on  Dec.  23, 

1968,  in  his  81st  year. 

Bro.  Garber  was  the 
son  of  the  late  Simon 
and  Fannie  (Ebv)  Gar- 
ber. He  graduated 
from  Mavtown  High  School  and  from  Mil- 
lersville  Normal  School,  Class  of  1907.  Soon 
after  graduation  he  was  converted,  and  be- 
came a member  of  the  Bossier  congregation. 
He  taught  school  locally  for  several  years, 
traveled  in  the  West,  and  after  returning, 
married  Ada  Nissley. 

The  Garbers  began  farming  near  Florin, 
Pa.,  the  community  in  which  they  spent 
their  entire  lives.  Bro.  Garber  was  active 
in  farm  and  community,  and  in  1928  was 
recognized  as  a “Master  Farmer.” 

In  1921  he  became  a member  of  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities,  and  served  in  turn  as  treasurer, 
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field  worker,  and  chairman.  He  served  as 
chairman  from  1934  to  1956  and  since  that 

! 4 time  has  been  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  With  Bro.  Henry 

< Lutz,  Bro.  and  Sister  Garber  visited  Africa 
in  1938;  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  with 

< his  daughter  Lois  and  her  late  husband, 
Clarence  Keener,  he  again  visited  the 

‘ four  Eastern  Board  fields  in  Africa  in  1967. 

Bro.  Garber  represented  the  Eastern 
Board  on  the  General  Board  for  many 

, years,  usually  attending  each  annual  meet- 
ing. Similarly  he  served  as  Lancaster  Con- 

* ference  member  on  Mennonite  Central 
Committee. 

Ordained  to  the  ministry  at  Mt.  Joy,  Pa., 
in  1931,  he  served  this  congregation  con- 
tinuously for  37  years.  He  also  served  the 
Lancaster  Conference  in  many  capacities,  in- 
cluding teaching  in  the  Winter  Bible  School. 

. Sister  Garber  went  to  be  with  the  Lord 
in  March  1966.  Surviving  are  daughters 

* Catharine  (Mrs.  John)  Leatherman,  R.  2, 
Mt.  Joy,  Pa.;  Lois  Keener,  P.O.  Box  14146, 

* Nairobi,  Kenya;  and  one  son,  Robert,  P.O. 
Box  102,  Dire  Dawa,  Ethiopia;  four  grand- 
children, and  two  great-grandchildren.  Also 

, these  brothers  and  sisters:  Norman  E.,  Suie 
(Mrs.  Martin)  Kravbill,  J.  Clarence,  Monroe 
E.,  and  Helen  (Mrs.  Earl  L.)  Groff. 

Bro.  Henry  preached  his  last  sermon  at 
Mt.  Joy  on  Sept.  8,  1968 — a sermon  which 
he  had  prepared  for  New  Year,  1968,  but 

* could  not  deliver  at  that  time  because  of  a 
hospital  experience.  The  theme  of  his  ser- 
mon was  “Tomorrow,”  developed  in  three 
points:  “Do  not  boast;  Do  not  worry;  Pre- 
pare for  it.  That  tomorrow  has  become 
today  for  our  brother,  and  while  we  suffer 
loss,  it  is  his  gain. 

K 

' Issue  Call  to  Pray 

An  urgent  call  for  eight  and  a half 
months  of  concentrated  prayer  has  been 
issued  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  Con- 

* gress  on  Evangelism  by  two  key  men  main- 
ly responsible  for  it. 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham,  honorary  chair- 
man, and  Oswald  C.  J.  Hoffman,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  chairman  of  the  52-man  National 
Committee,  joined  in  the  call  to  American 
churches  and  Christians  to  undergird  the 

» Sept.  8-13  Congress  with  intercession.  It 
will  be  held  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  will 
bring  8,000  delegates  to  the  sessions. 

Graham  and  Hoffman  presented  the  call 
for  prayer  to  the  National  Committee  meet- 
ing in  Chicago  in  December,  where  it  was 
approved  and  heartily  endorsed. 

H 

The  Call  for  Prayer  Is  as  Follows: 

“ Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name, 
that  will  I do,  that  the  Father  may  be 
glorified  in  the  Son’  (Jn.  14:13). 

“The  urgency  and  need  for  a mighty 
moving  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  our  nation 


and  across  the  world  is  impressed  upon  us 
in  every  newscast.  Our  daily  papers  com- 
pel us  to  realize  that  we  are  at  a cross- 
road, and  that  our  choice  is  either  Christ 
or  chaos. 

“To  meet  this  emergency  and  seek  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a U S.  Con- 
gress on  Evangelism  is  called  for  Sept.  8- 
13,  1969,  to  meet  in  Minneapolis.  It  is 
anticipated  that  8,000  participants  from 
more  than  100  denominations  will  gather 
to  pray  and  study.  One  third  will  be  lay 
men  and  women,  one  third  parish  pastors, 
and  one  third  evangelists,  educators, 
theological  students,  executives,  etc. 

“What  assistance  can  be  given  to  the 
American  home?  How  can  the  local  church 
be  mobilized  to  reach  the  community  for 
Christ?  What  is  the  scriptural  answer  to 


“Believing  and  Doing”  will  be  the 
theme  for  Mission  69  to  be  held  at  Kalona, 
Iowa,  July  2-6,  1969,  it  was  announced 
at  the  Elkhart,  Ind.,  offices  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  on  Jan.  2.  “Mission  ’69 
promises  much  the  same  meaningful  spirit- 
ual involvement  we  experienced  at  Kidron 
and  Hesston  the  last  two  years,”  Informa- 
tion Services  Secretary  Boyd  Nelson  com- 
mented. 

Nelson  pointed  out  that  programming 
again  calls  for  four  Venture  Group  sessions 
with  both  Bible  and  witness  input,  along 
with  mass  evening  sessions  supporting  and 
extending  Venture  Group  discussions.  Last 
year  approximately  900  people  participated 
in  daytime  Venture  Groups  and  more 
than  1,000  others  came  in  for  evening  mass 
sessions. 

Because  speakers  and  other  resource 
persons  have  been  asked  but  have  not  had 
time  to  respond  yet,  only  a few  of  the  re- 
source persons  can  be  announced.  Nelson 
said.  Paul  M.  Miller  of  the  Goshen  College 
Biblical  Seminary  will  be  giving  the  key- 
note presentation  on  the  evening,  July  2. 
Ray  Horst,  secretary  for  Relief  and  Service 
for  the  Board,  will  serve  as  coordinator  for 
the  meetings,  and  Art  Smoker,  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  Mennonite  Commission  for 
Christian  Education  from  Scottdale,  Pa.,  will 
coordinate  youth  activities  with  Dean 
Swartzendruber  of  Wellman,  Iowa,  as  his 
associate.  Hobert  Yoder,  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
will  act  as  music  director. 

Although  much  of  the  content  for  sharing 
will  come  from  today’s  life  and  witness  as 
a Mennonite  Church,  the  basic  organiza- 
tion of  the  program,  along  with  the  theme, 
comes  from  the  Book  of  James.  Venture 
Groups  will  have  biblical  and  witness  input 
on  Christian  response  and  concern  about 
human  need  and  living  as  brothers.  Evening 
sessions  view  the  church  as  a Christian 
community,  ask  whether  the  church  dares 


the  cultural,  social,  and  moral  upheaval  of 
our  day?  How  can  the  needy  individual 
be  convinced  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  an- 
swer? We  must  have  answers  in  our  gener- 
ation. 

“In  the  early  church  it  is  recorded  that 
‘When  they  had  prayed,  the  place  was 
shaken  where  they  were  assembled’  (Acts 
4:31).  2 Chron.  7:14  states,  ‘If  my  people, 
which  are  called  by  mv  name,  shall  humble 
themselves,  and  pray,  and  seek  my  face, 
and  turn  from  their  wicked  ways;  then  will 
I hear  from  heaven,  and  will  forgive  their 
sin,  and  will  heal  their  land. 

“Church  leaders  from  all  across  America 
are  urgently  requesting  that  you  pray  these 
months  ahead  with  an  overwhelming  faith 
that  there  shall  be  a spiritual  awakening  in 
our  time.” 


be  faithful,  and  reflect  the  church’s  need 
for  divine  aid. 

A new  feature  of  the  program  is  a rela- 
tively relaxed  afternoon  schedule  with  more 
than  20  mission  interest  groups  directed 
toward  specific  help  for  individuals  in  wit- 
nessing and  serving  for  Christ.  Three  focus 
on  creating  or  using  music  for  witness  and 
evangelism.  Some  concern  individual  or 
congregational  mission.  One  is  directed 
toward  using  leisure  for  mission  and  wit- 
ness. Others  will  gather  together  CPS  spon- 
sors, persons  interested  in  prison  visitation, 
coffeehouse  ministries,  inner  city  housing, 
and  many  others. 

“Many  families  last  year  told  us  that  this 
July  4 holiday  weekend  was  the  best  for 
this  sort  of  meeting  and  that  if  our  pro- 
gramming provides  activities  across  the 
entire  age  span,  they  wanted  to  bring  their 
families  this  year,”  Nelson  commented. 
“This  feedback  provided  a great  deal  of 
guidance  and  inspiration  for  the  committee. 
With  the  local  arrangements  committee’s 
programming  for  children,  we  believe  we  ll 
have  broad  family  interest.  We  think  this 
sort  of  family  mission  convention  can  make 
a unique  contribution  in  the  life  and  work 
of  the  Mennonite  Church.” 

Mennonites  Respond 
to  St.  Louis  Need 

Instead  of  commercials  for  their  sponsor- 
ship of  the  NBC-TV  White  Paper  on  “The 
Ordeal  of  Our  Cities”  on  Dec.  30,  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  presented  four 
short  film  sequences  of  positive  things  being 
done  in  American  cities  through  private 
initiative.  Alert  Mennonite  viewers  may 
have  caught  the  name  of  Macler  Shepard 
in  the  sequence  from  St.  Louis  describing 
the  housing  efforts  and  the  entry  of  Brown 
Shoe  Company  with  potential  employment 
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for  200  to  300  persons  into  that  inner  city 
community. 

Hubert  Schwartzentruber,  pastor  of 
Bethesda  Mennonite  Church  in  St.  Louis, 
spoke  of  several  exciting  new  dimensions 
developing  in  efforts  which  began  several 
years  ago  as  he  and  Shepard  visualized 
and  then  brought  into  being  a coffeehouse 
where  community  folks  could  come  to 
deal  with  their  problems.  Shepard  is  not 
a formal  member  of  Bethesda  congregation, 
but  he  attends  regularly  and  participates. 

In  addition  to  some  of  the  developments 
reported  in  the  ‘‘commercial,’’  Schwartzen- 
truber said  that  according  to  present 
plans  and  contracts,  Jeff-Vander-Lou,  the 
community  corporation,  will  need  to  rehabil- 
itate three  houses  a week  during  the  next 
year.  A special  Housing  and  Urban  Depart- 
ment grant  will  provide  some  assistance, 
while  a soon-to-be-announced  grant  from 
local  labor  unions  will  also  make  additional 
funds  available. 

The  Mennonite  Church,  Schwartzen- 
truber pointed  out,  has  a “piece  of  this 
action.  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  has  made 
$30,000  available  in  low  interest  loans.  The 
Illinois  Conference  MYF  provided  $6,000 
in  gifts  and  loans.  A single  adult  Sunday 
school  class  in  the  Sugar  Creek  congrega- 
tion at  Wayland,  Iowa,  raised  $3,500.  An 
additional  $10,000  came  from  businessmen 
and  firms  in  a nonprofit  corporation  called 
SHARE  in  Hesston,  Kan.  SHARE  is  also 
making  Cecil  Miller’s  time  available  to 
Jeff-Vander-Lou  for  office  work  and  book- 
keeping. 

“And  then  there’s  my  time — which  is 
considerable,”  Schwartzentruber  added. 

Nursing  in  Vietnamese 
Mental  Wards 

Anne  Falk,  a Canadian  Mennonite  and 
public  health  nurse  from  Winnipeg,  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  Vietnam  Christian 
Service  since  September  1966.  She  has 
worked  all  over  South  Vietnam  and  is  now 
in  Saigon. 

Her  tasks  have  varied  between  orphan- 
ages, clinics,  and  the  mental  hospital  in 
Cholon.  The  first  months  in  Vietnam, 
Anne  worked  with  VNCS  units  in  Quang 
Nhai,  Tam  Ky,  and  at  the  hospital  in  Nha 
Trang.  In  Saigon  she  worked  in  two  or- 
phanages. 

“Then  I became  involved  at  the  mental 
wards  at  Cho  Quan,  a big  hospital  in 
Cholon.  As  this  field  became  more  demand- 
ing, I decided  my  activities  were  too  spread 
out,”  says  Anne.  ‘‘Now  I share  my  time 
between  Cho  Quan,  a Baptist  church  clinic, 
and  the  Mennonite  Center  clinic  in  Gia 
Dinh.” 

One  of  the  first  VNCS-inspired  improve- 
ments in  the  mental  wards  was  the  appear- 
ance of  the  patients  who  were  encouraged 


to  keep  themselves  and  their  clothes  clean. 
Cloth  was  brought  in  so  that  those  who 
were  able  could  make  new  clothes. 

Miss  Falk  also  comes  with  paper  and 
paint  which  the  patients  enjoy  working 
with  and  which  she  finds  helpful  in  dis- 
covering and  interpreting  the  thoughts  and 
frustrations  of  the  patients.  Daily  news- 
papers are  in  the  activity  room  along  with 
some  books,  various  games  easy  to  learn 
and  not  offering  too  many  possibilities  for 
competition  among  the  players.  Even  a 
tape  recorder  is  installed  offering  the 
patients  Vietnamese  as  well  as  American 
music. 

“The  teaching  of  nursing  students 
from  Cho  Ray,  the  main  nursing  school  in 
Vietnam,  began  last  year,”  explains  Anne. 
"I  discovered  that  students  had  come  over 
to  see  and  learn,  but  they  did  not  have 
adequate  supervision.  I started  to  work  with 
them  and  took  them  over  to  the  main 
mental  hospital  in  Bien  Hoa,  near  Saigon. 
Before  Tet,  the  students  spent  three 


weeks  with  us.  Now  they  are  down  to  a 
minimum  of  two  weeks  of  practical  psychia- 
try which  is  far  from  sufficient.” 

An  outsider  may  think  that  one  person 
is  not  able  to  achieve  anything  in  a place 
like  old  and  traditional  Cho  Quan.  Anne 
Falk  looks  at  it  differently:  “The  patients 
have  responded  almost  from  the  first  day 
when  we  gave  them  a bar  of  good  soap 
to  use.  We  got  rid  of  the  bedbugs  and  im-  , 
proved  the  beds.  Now  the  patients  know 
that  we  are  at  the  hospital  because  of  w, 
them  and  they  are  eager  to  participate  in 
the  activities.  The  books  and  vitamins, 
shampoo  and  recreational  equipment  that 
we  bring  are  all  appreciated.” 

Cho  Quan  is  also  the  leading  communi- 
cable disease  center  in  Vietnam.  In  addition 
to  the  three  mental  wards,  there  is  a ward 
for  communicable  diseases  such  as  typhoid, 
a leprosy  ward,  and  a prison  ward.  The 
total  number  of  patients  at  Cho  Quan  is 
between  800  and  1,000. — Aase  Dvbing, 
Vietnam  Christian  Service. 


Unit  Authorized  in  Winston-Salem 


Almost  two  years  have  passed  since  the 
first  sparks  of  a Mennonite  witness  were 
kindled  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  the 
tobacco  capital  of  the  south.  Increasing 
interest  on  the  part  of  various  personnel 
coming  into  the  city  led  to  a burning  desire 
to  establish  both  a Mennonite  fellowship 
and  a Voluntary  Service  unit  there. 

During  the  summer  of  1967,  Joe  Burk- 
holder of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  Charities  and  Virginia  Confer- 
ence to  conduct  a survey  of  community 
economic  and  religious  needs  as  he  saw 
them  in  Winston-Salem.  His  contacts  con- 
firmed the  fact  that  there  would  be  open- 
ings for  a Mennonite  witness  in  the  area. 

On  Jan.  24  and  25,  1968,  secretary  for 
Relief  and  Service  Ray  Horst  met  in 
Winston-Salem  with  Samuel  Weaver  repre- 
senting the  Virginia  Mission  Board  and 
David  Kindv,  then  a senior  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  who  had  interest  in 
serving  there.  Following  their  visit  for  the 
purpose  of  outlining  a possible  service 
ministry  in  the  city,  a list  of  objectives 
was  drawn  up  pinpointing  specific  thrusts: 

Personnel  sent  to  Winston-Salem  would 
attempt  to  meet  needs  relating  to  poverty 
and  racial  discrimination  while  providing  a 
depth  of  spiritual  experience  seemingly  lack- 
ing in  the  “Bible  belt.”  The  need  was  ex- 
pressed for  the  establishment  of  a Chris- 
tian fellowship  that  would  become  a place 
of  worship  both  for  Mennonites  already 
living  in  the  area  and  for  persons  presently 
unaffiliated  with  any  denomination.  Winston- 
Salem  also  appeared  to  be  a good  location 


for  either  the  Voluntary  Service  or  Civilian 
Peace  Service  programs. 

David  and  Merna  Jo  Kindv,  both  gradu- 
ates of  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  began 
serving  in  June  of  1968  as  a leadership 
couple  on  a three-vear  Virginia  Mission 
Board-supported  basis  in  Winston-Salem. 
Kindv  has  assumed  pastoral  responsibilities  «') 
for  the  small  experimental  group  comprised 
of  Mennonites  presently  meeting  on  Friday 
at  the  Kindv  home. 

Another  administrative  visit  took  place 
on  Dec.  16-18,  1968,  involving  Elton  Nuss- 
baum  and  Roy  Kiser  of  the  Virginia  Board 
and  Gene  Yoder  from  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating 
a VS  unit.  The  group  concurred  with  <)] 
Burkholder’s  earlier  survey  that  a unit 
should  locate  in  Waughtown,  a white  lower- 
middle  class  section  of  southeast  Winston- 
Salem. 

Discussions  with  the  Kindvs  and  other 
Mennonite  personnel  already  living  in 
Winston-Salem  resulted  in  the  following 
plan  being  put  into  effect. 

— That  the  project  be  submitted  for  possi- 
ble approval  by  the  Relief  and  Service 
Committee  at  their  Feb.  11,  12  meeting. 

— Kindv  was  instructed  to  find  a unit 
house  in  or  near  Waughtown  that  would 
satisfy  city  codes  and  to  work  with  VS  ad- 
ministrator Gene  Yoder  in  renting  such  a 
house.  He  will  also  explore  the  need  for 
a day  care  center  in  the  area. 

— Yoder  is  to  secure  Selective  Service 
approval  for  a Winston-Salem  VS  unit 
as  soon  as  possible. 

— Since  North  Carolina  Baptist  Hospital 
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already  accepts  conscientious  objectors,  one 
or  two  male  VS-ers  could  begin  work 
A there  as  early  as  May  of  1969.  Two  girls 
could  enter  VS  in  July  and  make  prepara- 
, tion  to  teach  in  the  city  school  system. 

“The  most  urgent  need,”  said  adminis- 
trator Gene  Yoder,  “is  for  a married 
couple  to  assume  program  director  responsi- 
bilities by  June  of  this  year.  Any  interested 
persons  are  invited  to  write  the  Mennonite 
^ Board  of  Missions’  Personnel  Office  at  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  for  more  information.” 

r" 

A Church  Examines 
Its  Mission 

The  Mennonite  Church’s  mission  pro- 
gram continually  experiences  many  trials, 
s frustrations,  and  decisions  pending  as  it 
struggles  to  keep  in  step  with  the  chang- 
ing world.  This  fact  is  becoming  more  ap- 
parent in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  with  the 
situation  facing  the  Calvary  Mennonite 
^ Church. 

Calvary,  a home  missions-subsidized  lo- 
cation of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
is  a 76-member  middle-class  congregation 
on  73rd  Street  of  70  percent  black  at- 
tendance and  pastored  by  LeRov  Bechler. 
Having  returned  from  a Dec.  17-20  admin- 
istrative trip  to  Los  Angeles,  home  missions 
assistant  secretary  Simon  Gingerich  described 
* the  forces  presently  affecting  the  Calvary 
congregation. 

“The  Calvary  church  is  located  in  a 
rapidly  changing  neighborhood,”  said 
Gingerich.  “In  the  area  surrounding  the 
church,  prostitution  and  violence  are  on 
the  upswing.  A black  militant  group  has 
■<  set  up  their  national  headquarters  a block 
and  a half  from  the  church.  The  nearby 
, Freemont  High  School  was  recently  closed 
for  three  days  as  a result  of  a power 
struggle  between  the  school  and  the  down- 
town school  administration. 

“The  question  is,  Can  a middle-class 
„ congregation  carry  out  its  mission  in  such 
surroundings?”  he  continued.  “The  congre- 
gation is  presently  debating  whether  they 
should  stay  or  move,  with  the  majority  of 
the  congregation  favoring  a move  to  another 
building  in  an  integrated  neighborhood 
three  miles  away.  If  such  a move  were  to 
occur,  what  about  the  Voluntary  Service 
unit  which  is  currently  relating  to  Calvary? 
Undoubtedly  they  would  remain  at  their 
present  base  at  210  West  78th  Street. 

“The  Calvary  congregation  requests  the 
prayers  of  the  Mennonite  constituency  as 
they  seek  God’s  will  for  their  future,”  Gin- 
gerich added. 

Gingerich  also  pointed  out  other  fast- 
breaking events  on  the  home  missions  field. 
In  the  mushrooming  area  of  Southern 
California,  plans  are  under  way  for  the 
establishment  of  a Mennonite  church  in 
Orange  County,  where  the  population  is  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  about  16  percent 
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per  year. 

The  40-member  Nanih  Waiva  Indian 
congregation  in  Noxapater,  Miss.,  pastored 
by  Glen  Myers,  recently  purchased  a 12- 
passenger  Dodge  van  for  church  activities. 
It  was  largely  funded  by  savings  of  the 
congregation  and  some  specified  gifts  from 
friends. 

Progress  continues  at  the  Walnut  Park 
fellowship  in  Portland,  Ore.,  which  was 
formed  in  July  1967  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Voluntary  Service  unit 
operative  there.  The  small  group  worship- 
ing there  is  presently  receiving  ministerial 
assistance  from  Marcus  Smucker,  but  is  in 
need  of  a full-time  pastor. 

“Our  mission  program  may  get  bogged 
down  at  times  with  administrative  problems 
and  other  setbacks,  but  at  least  it  is  cer- 
tainly never  static,”  said  Gingerich. 

Calendar  Change  at 
Hesston  College 

President  Laban  Peachey  announced  a 
calendar  change  to  become  effective  begin- 
ning with  the  1969-70  school  year  at  Hess- 
ton College.  On  December  10  the  faculty 
voted  unanimously  to  recommend  to  the 
Board  of  Overseers  that  the  calendar  be 
changed  to  permit  an  inter-term  of  four 
weeks  between  semesters.  A poll  of  student 
opinion  had  previously  indicated  strong 
sentiment  in  favor  of  this  change. 

Dean  Paton  Yoder  explained  that  the  ef- 
fect of  adopting  this  plan  would  be  to 
shorten  the  semester  to  approximately 
14  1/2  weeks,  ending  with  the  beginning  of 
the  Christmas  holidays.  A short  term  of 
four  weeks,  usually  referred  to  as  the  inter- 
term, would  follow  the  holidays.  On  or 
about  the  first  of  February  the  final  term  of 
the  school  year  would  begin,  again  a 
shortened  semester  of  approximately  14  1/2 
weeks. 

Under  this  plan  the  total  amount  of  credit 
earned  by  a student  in  an  academic  year 
would  remain  the  same  as  at  present.  A 
normal  load  for  the  shortened  semesters 
would  be  14  or  15  hours  instead  of  the  16 
or  17  hours  considered  normal  previously. 
During  the  January  inter-term,  a student 
could  earn  3 or  4 hours  credit. 

The  most  obvious,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  important,  innovation  in  this  pro- 
posal is  the  introduction  of  the  January 
inter-term.  This  four-week  session  could  be 
used  in  a variety  of  ways. 

This  plan  opens  up  the  possibility  for  the 
entire  student  body  and  the  faculty  to  study 
some  copimon  subject  such  as  American 
minority  groups,  the  poor,  the  community 
of  nations,  or  the  church  in  mission. 

Another  option  would  allow  at  least  some 
students  to  study  American  subcultures  such 
as  residing  in  a slum  district  of  a large  city, 
spending  time  in  a Spanish-American  sector 
of  a city,  or  living  on  an  Indian  reservation. 


For  a few  students  it  might  be  possible  to 
spend  some  weeks  in  a neighboring  country. 

Still  another  alternative  would  permit 
students  to  visit  other  campuses  with  a sim- 
ilar inter-term  arrangement  in  order  to 
participate  in  a study  not  available  at  Hess- 
ton. The  reverse  would  also  apply;  students 
from  other  colleges  could  take  an  inter- 
term at  Hesston  for  similar  reasons. 

The  inter-term  is  not  the  only  innova- 
tion introduced  by  the  calendar  change. 
Closing  the  first  semester  before  Christmas 
would  eliminate  the  three  weeks  following 
the  holidays  which  have  always  been  some- 
what artificially  tacked  onto  the  first  semes- 
ter. 

Even  more  important,  the  shorter  semes- 
ter will  require  the  faculty  to  reexamine 
the  pattern  of  course  load  which  students 
carry.  The  large  number  of  courses  carried 
by  students  at  one  time  has  been  widely 
criticized  by  both  instructors  and  students  in 
recent  years. 

Consequently,  it  is  the  firm  intention  of 
the  college  to  study  the  possibility  of  re- 
packaging the  curriculum  so  that  courses, 
as  much  as  possible,  will  carry  from  3 to 
4 hours  of  credit.  There  is  considerable 
support  for  the  idea  that  the  maximum 
number  of  courses  which  should  be  carried 
at  one  time  should  be  four.  It  is  altogether 
possible  that  the  standard  course  package 
will  become  3 1/2  hours,  realizing  that 
some  courses  probably  will  never  fit  into 
this  rigid  form. 

However,  the  most  significant  result  of 
the  proposed  curricular  revision  may  relate 
more  to  methods  of  teaching,  to  what  an 
education  should  consist  of  in  a rapidly 
changing  world,  and  especially  to  a new 
emphasis  on  out-of-the-classroom  experi- 
ences in  learning. 

The  students  and  faculty  have  only  begun 
to  look  at  these  questions.  We  hope  that 
the  product  of  our  studies  will  be  a curricu- 
lum that  will  fit  the  1970’s. 


Calendar 


Two-week  Ministers’  Course,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va,,  Jan.  6-17. 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Mennonite  Conference  in  special 
session  at  Beech  Mennonite  Church,  Louisville,  Ohio, 
Jan.  14,  15. 

Annual  Ministers’  Week,  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  20-24. 

Winter  Bible  School,  Maple  Grove  Church,  Atglen,  Pa., 
Jan.  20-31. 

School  for  Ministers,  Hesston  College,  Hesston,  Kan., 
Jan.  27-30. 

School  for  Ministers  (Tuesday  through  Friday  weekly), 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary,  Feb.  4-21. 

Mennonite  Camping  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Laurelville  Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  Feb. 
21-23. 

Association  of  Mennonite  Aid  Societies,  Midland  Hotel, 
Chicago,  111.,  Mar.  6,  7. 

Lancaster  Conference  spring  session,  Weaverland,  East 
Earl,  Pa.,  Mar.  18. 

Annual  Meeting  of  EM  BMC,  Weaverland,  East  Earl, 
Pa.,  Mar.  19,  20. 

Annual  meeting  of  Mennonite  Publication  Board.  Pres- 
ton, Ontario,  Canada,  Mar.  27-29. 

Spring  Extension  Convention,  Mathis,  Tex.,  Mar.  28- 
30. 
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FIELD 

A dedication  service  was  held  Dec.  8 
for  the  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Church, 
Blooming  Glen,  Pa.  The  congregation 
completed  a building  program.  A.  J.  Metz- 
ler,  Orrville,  Ohio,  preached  the  dedica- 
tion sermon.  David  F.  Derstine,  Jr.,  is 
the  pastor. 

The  Lancaster  Area  Christian  Writers’ 
Fellowship  will  meet  at  the  Mennonite 
Information  Center,  Lincoln  Highway  East, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  19,  1:30  p.m.  Anyone 
having  an  interest  in  Christian  writing 
is  welcome. 

Donald  Kraybill  was  ordained  as  a min- 
ister, Dec.  15,  to  serve  the  Willow  Street 
Mennonite  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Clayton 
L.  Keener  officiated  as  bishop  and  Elam 
Stauffer  preached  the  ordination  sermon. 

Enrollment  in  the  school  at  Bedeno, 
Ethiopia,  is  181.  Greatest  increase  is  in  the 
upper  grades — 23  in  grade  6 and  40  in 
grade  8 — an  increase  of  almost  one  hundred 
percent  in  these  two  grades  over  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

The  spring  session  of  Lancaster  Con- 
ference will  be  held  Mar.  18,  and  EMBMC 
Annual  Meeting  on  Mar.  19,  20  at  Weaver- 
land  Mennonite  Church,  East  Earl,  Pa. 

Homer  and  Katie  Schlegel  from  the 
Albany  (Ore.)  Mennonite  Church  were 
given  a reception  at  the  church  on  Dec. 
29  in  honor  of  their  fiftieth  wedding 
anniversary. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Kauffman,  Atglen, 
Pa.,  celebrated  their  fiftieth  wedding 
anniversary  with  open  house  at  the  Maple 
Grove  Church,  Dec.  28. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at 

Scottdale,  Pa.;  two  at  Poole,  Ont. ; two  at 
West  Liberty,  Inman,  Kan.;  one  at  Lawn- 
dale, Chicago,  111.;  fifteen  by  baptism  and 
one  by  confession  of  faith  at  Fairview,  Mich.; 
three  at  Marion,  Pa.;  eight  at  Albany,  Ore.; 
ten  at  Orrville,  Ohio;  six  at  Shore,  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.;  ten  at  Hillcrest,  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont. 

Special  meetings:  Bill  Pannell,  Detroit 
Mich.,  at  Broad  Street,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Jan.  12-17.  John  R.  Martin,  Neffsville,  Pa., 
at  Crown  Hill,  Rittman,  Ohio,  Jan.  15-19, 
and  at  Maple  Grove,  New  Wilmington,  Pa., 
Mar.  30  to  Apr.  4.  Merle  Stoltzfus,  Leo, 
Ind.,  at  Plato,  Lagrange,  Ind.,  Jan.  19-26. 
J.  C.  Wenger,  Goshen,  Ind.,  at  Bellwood, 
Milford,  Neb.,  Jan.  24-26.  John  Drescher, 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  Beth-El,  Milford,  Neb., 
Jan.  29  to  Feb.  2.  Elam  Stauffer,  Lancaster 
Pa.,  at  Pike,  Elida,  Ohio,  Feb.  9-16.  Abram 
Charles,  Millersville,  Pa.,  at  Lititz,  Pa., 
Mar.  2-9.  B.  Charles  Hostetter,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  at  Floradale,  Ont.,  Mar.  16-18. 


NOTES 

John  F.  Garber,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  First 
Mennonite,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Mar.  19-23. 

The  Glen  Musselman  family  from 
Sertaozinho,  Brazil,  arrived  safely  in 
Florida, on  Dec.  19.  They  are  now  residing 
at  the  following  address:  3605  S.  Main 
Street,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526. 

Lloyd  Fisher,  Agogo,  Ghana,  writes:  “To 
prove  I’m  still  among  the  living  it’s  about 
time  I write  to  the  Mission  Board  myself. 
From  all  reports  from  blood  samples  drawn 
I’m  making  very  good  progress  to  recovery. 
This  morning  the  doctor  said  all  tests 
have  confirmed  I have  hepatitis.  All  I can 
do  now  is  continue  to  drink  lots  of  tea, 
abstain  from  certain  foods,  and  get  Jots  of 
rest.  I want  to  express  my  thanks  to  all 
of  you  that  prayed  and  are  continuing  to 
pray  for  me." 

Marvin  and  Neta  Faye  Yoder,  Sapporo, 
Japan,  note:  “Marvin  teaches  English  one 
day  a week  at  Hokusei  University  this  year 
in  addition  to  previous  Bible  and  English 
classes,  committee  involvement,  and  preach- 
ing responsibilities.  Leading  a cottage  Bible 
study  has  been  a rewarding  experience.  For 
Neta  Faye  a highlight  this  past  month 
was  the  special  Christmas  meeting  of 
Yuai  and  Shiroishi  church  women,  to 
which  some  non-Christian  friends  were  also 
invited.’’ 

Please  note  the  current  address  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Weaver:  Apt.  12-J, 
425  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.Y.  10025. 
The  Weavers  hopefully  plan  to  remain  in 
New  York  until  the  granting  of  their 
Nigeria  visa. 

Address  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  Good:  Cite 
les  Acacias,  Lot  27  Bloc  4 Immeuble  C, 
Rue  de  la  Palestine,  Medea,  Algeria. 

Ronald  Harder,  14-vear-old  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ernst  Harder  of  Montevideo,  Uru- 
guay, died  on  Dec.  25  with  burial  on  the 
26th  in  the  Delta  Colony.  He  had  been 
ill  for  a number  of  years.  Nelson  Litwiller 
participated  in  the  funeral  service.  Ernst 
Harder  is  president  of  the  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary,  Montevideo. 

Carol  Glick,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico, 
says:  “The  past  year  has  been  one  of 

change  and  challenge.  In  April  I left  my 
work  in  the  chaplaincy  office  of  the  Men- 
nonite General  Hospital.  In  June  1 began 
as  principal  of  Academia  Menonita  Betan- 
ia,  one  of  two  Mennonite  schools  on  the 
island. 

“Betania  has  kindergarten  and  six  ele- 
mentary grades  and  three  of  junior  high. 
With  an  enrollment  of  about  180  students 
this  year,  a growing  economy,  the  need  for 
bilingual  education,  and  for  Bible-trained 


leadership  in  the  churches,  we  believe  that 
Betania  has  a great  future.” 

Marjorie  Shantz  reports  from  Orocovis, 
Puerto  Rico:  “Five  of  our  fellowship  here 
in  Botijas  were  baptized  by  Addona  Nissley 
on  Dec.  15.  This  is  the  first  definite  step 
taken  in  the  formation  of  an  organized  J 
church  in  the  four  years  that  we  have  been 
working  here.  We  hope  to  have  another  sj 
group  ready  for  baptism  in  the  near  future. 

Our  average  attendance  for  the  Sunday  i 
morning  worship  and  Bible  study  was  38 
for  this  past  year.”  ► 

Florence  Nafziger,  Dhamtari,  India,  writes: 
“Pray  for  the  Indian  church.  If  you  think 
there  are  radical  changes  in  your  country,  ^ 
just  consider  what  is  happening  here!  To 
take  a whole  nation  out  of  the  Dark  Ages  * 
and  lift  her  bodily  into  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury— that  causes  a few  problems!  Those  * 
who  have  found  Christ  satisfying  and  the 
Christian  way  of  life  attractive  are  having 
problems  knowing  just  what  is  the  Chris-  4 
tian  way  of  life  in  modern  India!” 

David  and  Rose  Hostetler  write  from 
Campinas,  Brazil:  “In  1969  we  hope  for 
the  completion  of  the  house-chapel  being  J 
built  in  Campinas  in  the  area  called  Jardim 
Nova  Europa.  Over  the  first  February  week-  ' 
end  there  will  be  a Third  Brazilian  Men- 
nonite Church  Convention  held  in  Sao 
Paulo.  Remember  to  pray  for  this  meeting 
that  will  influence  so  many  people  in 
Brazilian  Mennonite  churches.  We  hope  « 
for  the  increased  sales  of  Christian  litera- 
ture in  1969,  particularly  of  the  volumes  ■» 
published  by  our  bookstores.” 

Clayton  Beyler  of  the  Hesston  College 
Bible  department  and  Paul  M.  Miller, 
member  of  the  Goshen  College  Biblical 
Seminary  faculty,  Goshen,  Indiana,  served 
as  instructors  at  a workshop  for  ministers 
at  Culp,  Arkansas,  December  30  to  January 
3. 

“How  to  Study  1 Corinthians’  was  stud-  » 
ied  and  discussed  at  the  sessions  held  at 
the  Ozark  Mennonite  Camp.  f 

The  workshop  was  planned  for  ministers 
in  Missouri  by  Daniel  Kauffman,  Leonard, 
Missouri,  area  overseer,  and  was  financed 
by  a grant  from  the  Schowalter  Foundation. 


Readers  Say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I appreciate  the  article,  “A  Squeak  from  the 
Grass  Roots,”  by  Baker,  in  the  Dec.  10  Gospel 
Herald.  I believe  the  order  of  God,  Christ,  man, 
woman  (1  Cor.  11)  when  practiced  brings  much 
happiness  and  godliness  into  the  hojne.  I believe 
this  is  biblical  and  what  Christian  and  American 
homes  need  today.  Are  there  any  copies  of  this 
article  available?  I hope  we  will  continue  to 
have  articles  like  this  and  more  that  will  answer 
questions  and  issues  that  people  face.  1 pray 
they  will  be  answered  biblically,  honestly,  and 
practically. — Wayne  Kratzer,  Windber,  Pa. 
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Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Bontrager.  Robert  and  Yvonne  (Roth),  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  first  child,  Craig  Lamar,  Dec.  17,  1968. 

Dayton,  Calvin  and  Norma  (Isner),  Ridgelev, 
W.  Va.,  fourth  son,  Robert  Jackson,  Oct.  19,  1968. 

Dayton,  Phillip  and  Nancy  (Mashack),  Ridgelev, 
W.  Va.,  first  child,  David  Paul,  Oct.  28,  1968. 

Eby,  Benjamin  and  Anita  (Martin),  Greencastle, 
Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Deanna  Jov, 
Oct.  22,  1968. 

Helmick,  Abe  and  Betty  (Ebersole),  Pinto, 
Md.,  fifth  child,  first  daughter,  Carol  Ann,  Oct. 
2,  1968. 

Herner,  Edwin  and  Edith  (Shank),  Winnetka, 
111.,  first  child,  Eric  Brett,  Oct.  25,  1968;  received 
for  adoption,  Nov.  27,  1968. 

Hershberger.  Gordon  and  Mary  (Kauffman), 
Washington,  D C.,  second  daughter,  Amv  Louise, 
Dec.  12,  1968.' 

Keperling,  J.  Nelson  and  Betty  (Siegrist), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  first  child,  Debra  Sue,  Nov.  13, 
1968. 

King,  Harold  and  Judy  (Cronmiller),  Kansas 
Citv,  Kan.,  first  child,  Mickev  Dale,  Sept.  21, 
1968. 

Lahman.  Floyd  and  Lillie  (Sonifrank),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  first  child.  Crystal  Ann,  Dec.  8,  1§68. 

Liller,  Steven  and  Marxian  (Self),  Kevser, 
W.  Va.,  first  child,  Katrina  Anne,  Dec.  12,  1968. 

Martin,  H.  Ray  and  Hazel  (Martin),  Kalamazoo, 
| Mich.,  first  child,  Brian  Ray,  Nov.  19,  1968. 

Nafziger,  Lowell  and  Dianne  (Stamm),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  first  child,  Lisa  Jo,  Dec.  2,  1968. 

Ramirez,  Tony  and  Linda  (Birkv),  Blooming- 
ton, 111.,  first  child,  Kristina  Renee,  Oct.  28, 
1968. 

Snyder,  Donald  A.  and  Catherine  (Schultz), 
Waterloo,  Ont.,  first  child,  Cvnthia  Fave,  Nov. 
25,  1968. 

Weber,  Lewis  and  Margaret  (Shantz),  Preston, 
Ont.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Carolyn  Sue, 
Dec.  14,  1968. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bast — Gingerich. — Durwood  D.  Bast,  Black 
River,  N.Y.,  and  Lois  Marie  Gingerich,  Manns- 
ville,  N.Y.,  both  of  the  Woodville  cong.,  by 
Andrew  Gingerich,  father  of  the  bride,  Dec.  14, 
1968. 

Bontrager — Schrock. — Franklin  Bontrager  and 
Leta  Kay  Schrock,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  by  James  L. 
Christophel,  Nov.  29,  1968. 

Campbell — Nebel. — Dale  Campbell,  Iowa  Citv 
(Iowa)  cong.,  and  Betty  Jo  Nebel,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  Sugar  Creek  cong.,  bv  Vernon  S.  Gerig, 
Nov.  23,  1968. 

Cutrer — Good. — James  L.  Cutrer,  Homestead 
(Fla.)  cong.,  and  E.  Lorraine  Good,  Columbia,  Pa., 
Chestnut  Hill  cong.,  bv  H.  Ravmond  Charles, 
Dec.  24,  1968. 

DiNicola — Unzicker. — William  DiNicola,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  and  Fern  Unzicker,  Metamora, 
111.,  by  Harold  Zehr  and  Roy  Bucher,  Oct.  5, 
1968.  ' 

Hathaway — Thompson. — Sherman  Hathaway, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  and  Linda  Thompson,  West 
Unity,  Ohio,  both  of  Central  cong.,  by  Charles 
H.  Gautsche  and  Oney  Hathaway,  Dec.  21,  1968. 

Miller — Gerber. — Duane  Miller,  Kidron  (Ohio) 
cong.,  and  Lynda  Gerber,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio, 
Sonnenberg  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  Dec.  21, 
1968. 

Miller — Briskey. — Gene  L.  Miller,  Pryor,  Okla., 


Zion  cong.,  and  Nancy  K.  Briskey,  Altoona,  Pa., 
Canan  Station  cong.,  by  George  Townsend  and 
Elam  Glick,  Dec.  21,  1968. 

Moser — Zimmerman. — Beryl  A.  Moser,  Akron, 
Pa.,  and  Marie  M.  Zimmerman,  Lititz,  Pa.,  both 
of  Indiantown  cong.,  by  Lester  S.  Martin,  assisted 
by  Henry  Fox,  Dec.  7,  1968. 

Roth — Fehlberg. — Ronald  Roth,  Wavland, 

Iowa,  Bethel  cong.,  and  Charlene  Fehlberg, 
South  English,  Iowa,  Wellman  cong.,  by  Ron 
Kennel,  Nov.  30,  1968. 

Shifflett — Wood. — Alton  Ray  Shifflett  and  Lois 
Faye  Wood,  both  of  Elkton,  Va.,  Beldor  cong., 
by  Harold  H.  Lahman,  Dec.  14,  1968. 

Strawbridge — Newcomer. — Ronald  R.  Straw- 
bridge,  Brogueville,  Pa.,  and  Norma  Grace  New- 
comer, York,  Pa.,  both  of  Stony  Brook  cong.,  by 
David  N.  Thomas,  Dec.  21,  1968. 

Yoder — Good — James  E.  Yoder,  Grantsville, 
Md.,  Springs  cong.,  and  Ruth  E.  Good,  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  Hinkletown  cong.,  by  Warren  S. 
Good,  Aug.  17,  1968. 

Zimmerman — Driver. — Ronald  Lee  Zimmerman, 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  and  Pauline  Marie  Driver, 
Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  Springdale  cong.,  by  Paul  L. 
Wenger,  Dec.  20,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Beckler,  Minerva,  daughter  of  Joel  and  Laura 
Jane  Erb,  was  born  at  Shicklev,  Neb.,  Apr.  3, 
1893;  died  at  the  Mercy  Hospital,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  of  cancer,  Dec.  21,  1968;  aged  75  v.  8 m. 
18  d.  On  Aug.  27,  1911,  she  was  married  to 
Aaron  Beckler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  son  (Merlvn),  6 daughters  (Ella — Mrs.  Merton 
Schweitzer,  Edna — Mrs.  Alarian  Schweitzer,  Erma 
— Mrs.  Ellis  Hartzler,  Margaret — Mrs.  Wavne 
Hazelton,  Verna — Mrs.  Lawrence  Kuhns,  and 
Laurene),  32  grandchildren,  25  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  one  foster  brother  (Forrest  Erb).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Cleo).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Wellman  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  24,  with  Ron 
Kennel  officiating. 

Blough,  Minnie,  daughter  of  the  late  Levi  M. 
and  Katie  (Gindlesperger)  Thomas,  was  born 
Feb.  17,  1888;  died  at  her  home  near  Hollsopple, 
Pa.,  Dec.  6,  1968;  aged  80  v.  9 m.  19  d.  Sur- 
viving are  her  husband  (John  E.  Blough),  2 
daughters  (Mrs.  Kathryn  Davidhizar  and  Rena — 
Mrs.  Elvin  Holsopple),  10  grandchildren,  4 great- 
grandchildren, one  sister  (Mrs.  Pearl  Alwine), 
and  4 brothers  (Edward,  J.  Wesley,  Webster,  and 
Menno).  She  was  a faithful  member  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  for  many  years.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Blough  Church,  Dec.  9,  with 
Marvin  Apple  and  Harry  C.  Blough  officiating. 

Good,  Jacob,  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Smith) 
Good,  was  born  near  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  Nov.  6, 
1894;  died  at  the  K-W  Hospital,  of  a heart  at- 
tack, Nov.  22,  1968;  aged  74  y.  16  d.  On  Sept. 
17,  1918,  he  was  married  to  Irene  Weaver,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 children  (Raymond, 
Harold,  Carmen,  Murray,  and  Carol — Mrs.  Mur- 
ray Shantz)  and  10  grandchildren.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  St.  Jacobs  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Nov.  25,  with  Glenn  Bru- 
bacher  and  Simon  Martin  officiating. 

Hofstetter,  John  C.,  son  of  Christian  and 
Anna  (Zuercher)  Hofstetter,  was  born  in  East 
Union  Twp.,  south  of  Orrville,  Ohio,  Sept.  1, 
1881;  died  at  his  home  near  Dalton,  Ohio,  Dec. 
21,  1968;  aged  87  v.  3 m.  20  d.  On  Dec.  13, 
1906,  he  was  married  to  Rhoda  Amstutz,  who 
died  June  18,  1918.  On  June  29,  1919,  he  was 
married  to  Hulda  Gerber,  who  died  May  4,  1958. 
Surviving  are  2 sons  (LaVerne  and  Wilford),  2 
grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Simon  C.).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  6 brothers  and  2 sisters. 
He  was  a charter  member  of  the  Kidron  Church, 


where  funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  24,  with 
Isaac  Zuercher,  Bill  Detweiler,  and  Wilford 
Neuenschwander  officiating. 

Morgan,  Allen  R.,  son  of  Russell  A.  and  Ida 
(Rutt)  Morgan,  was  born  in  Earl  Twp.,  Pa., 
July  28,  1921;  died  Dec.  16,  1968;  aged  47  y. 
4 m.  18  d.  Surviving  are  his  wife  (Marion  Horn- 
ing Morgan),  his  father,  6 sons  (Ivan,  Allen,  Glen, 
Ronald,  Russel,  and  Stephen),  9 daughters 
(Arlene — Mrs.  Stanley  Boyer,  Joann,  Maxine, 
Erma,  Dorothy,  Judy,  Karen,  Cynthia,  and  Thel- 
ma), 4 grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Edmond  R., 
David  R.,  and  Russel  R ),  and  one  sister  (Marian 
— Mrs.  Robert  Bladeledge).  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Bowmansville  Church,  Dec.  19,  with 
Wilmer  Leaman,  Ben  Weaver,  and  H.  Z.  Good 
officiating. 

Mullet,  Alzona,  was  born  near  Middleburv, 
Ind.,  June  13,  1886;  died  suddenly  at  her  home, 
Dec.  21,  1968;  aged  82  v.  6 m.  8 d.  On  Dec.  13, 
1907,  she  was  married  to  Albert  Mullet,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Kenneth), 
3 grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild,  and  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Nellie  Healey).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  foster  son  (Paul)  in  1959.  She  was 
a member  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church  of 
Middleburv.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Miller  Funeral  Home,  Dec.  24,  with  Samuel 
Trover  and  Wilbur  Yoder  officiating. 

Nussbaum,  Amos  J.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Anna 
(Neuenschwander)  Nussbaum,  was  born  in  Sugar 
Creek  Twp.,  north  of  Kidron,  Ohio,  Nov.  26, 
1902;  died  at  the  Orrville  (Ohio)  Dunlap  Hos- 
pital, of  a coronary  attack,  Dec.  23,  1968;  aged 
66  v.  27  d.  On  Aug.  31,  1924,  he  was  married 
to  Persis  Amstutz,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 children  (Roy  and  Ruth — Mrs.  Delvin  Nuss- 
baum), 11  grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Levi  and 
Noah),  and  4 sisters  (Mary — Mrs.  Theodore 
Fleuckiger,  Aldine — Mrs.  Mose  Amstutz,  Sara — 
Mrs.  Leonard  Amstutz,  and  Martha — Mrs.  Sylvan 
Hofstetter).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (Betty — Mrs.  Dana  Cash),  who  died 
June  6,  1961,  4 sisters,  and  4 brothers.  He  was 
a charter  member  of  the  Kidron  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  26,  with  Bill 
Detweiler  and  Isaac  Zuercher  officiating. 

Roth,  Earl  Dale,  son  of  Fred  P.  and  Emma 
(Schmucker)  Roth,  was  born  at  Archbold,  Ohio, 
June  16,  1911;  died  at  Archbold,  of  a heart 
attack,  Nov.  26,  1968;  aged  57  v.  5 m.  10  d. 
On  June  7,  1934,  he  was  married  to  Nola  M. 
Short,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 daugh- 
ters (Avon — Mrs.  Donald  Seiler,  Mona — Mrs. 
Donald  Riegsecker,  Karen — Mrs.  Roger  Roth, 
and  Sue  Ann),  11  grandchildren,  his  mother, 

2 brothers  (Harvey  and  Glen),  and  4 sisters  (Ilva 
— Mrs.  Chester  Stuckey,  Sarah — Mrs.  Olen  Nof- 
ziger,  Irene — Mrs.  Freeman  King,  and  Alice — 
Mrs.  Maurice  Beck).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Lockport  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Nov.  29,  with  Walter  Stuckey  officiating. 

Rush,  Alvin  L.,  son  of  Allen  and  Elizabeth 
(Leatherman)  Rush,  was  born  in  Bedminster 
Twp.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Mar.  19,  1909;  died  at 
the  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  of 
cancer,  Dec.  20,  1968;  aged  59  v.  9 m.  1 d.  On 
Dec.  22,  1928,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Hock- 
man,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 sons 
(A.  Loyd,  William  H.,  Kenneth  H.,  Robert  A., 
James  H.,  C.  Lawrence,  and  David),  2 daughters 
(Mary  Ellen — Mrs.  Walter  Moyer  and  Susan  D.), 
6 grandchildren,  one  sister  (Sara),  and  one 
brother  (Paul  L. ).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Blooming  Glen  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Dec.  24,  with  David  F.  Derstine,  Jr., 
officiating,  assisted  by  James  Lapp. 

Swartzendruber,  Emma  Esther,  daughter  of 
Stephen  and  Barbara  (Schantz)  Wvse,  was  born 
near  Wavland,  Iowa,  Dec.  9,  1897;  died  at  the 
home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Paul  Trover,  near 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Dec.  16,  1968;  aged  71  v.  7 d. 
On  Jan.  23,  1923,  she  was  married  to  Lee 
Swartzendruber,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 

3 daughters  (Arlene — Mrs.  Paul  Trover,  Dorothy 
— Mrs.  Cleo  V.  Gingerich,  and  Wilma — Mrs. 
Wallace  Knepp),  10  grandchildren,  2 brothers 
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(Elmer  and  Noah),  and  one  sister  (Amanda).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  one  son, 

2 brothers,  and  2 sisters.  She  was  a charter 
member  of  the  Bethel  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held,  with  Willard  Leichty  and  Ira 
Wenger  officiating;  interment  in  Sugar  Creek 
Cemetery. 

Troyer,  Lloyd,  Sr.,  son  of  John  and  Lucinda 
(Stutzman)  Troyer,  was  born  at  Milford,  Neb., 
June  2,  1891;  died  at  Wellman,  Iowa,  of  cancer, 
Dec.  15,  1968;  aged  77  v.  6 m.  13  d.  On  Jan. 
21,  1915,  he  was  married  to  Emma  Kennel, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Lloyd, 
Jr.,  and  Wilbur),  6 daughters  (Nettie — Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Fehlberg,  Ida  Mae — Mrs.  Elmer  Kliewer, 
Wilma — Mrs.  Paul  Becker,  Alta,  Verda,  and 
Della — Mrs.  Keith  Yoder),  24  grandchildren,  4 
brothers  (Dan,  Clayton,  Vernon,  and  Abner),  and 

3 sisters  (Mary — Mrs.  Aden  Klopfenstein,  Lucinda 
— Mrs.  Alton  Miller,  and  Velma — Mrs.  George 
Hpstetler).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sons 
(Ivan  and  Warren)  in  1918.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Wellman  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Dec.  18,  with  Ron  Kennel  officiating. 
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The  Trap 

By  Levi  Keidel 


Your  wandering  thoughts  take  the  form  of  a dream.  You 
are  a Congolese  boy.  Your  skin  is  black.  Your  nose  is  broad. 
Your  lips  are  thick.  You  wear  a waist  cloth.  You  live  in  a 
mud-walled  hut  with  a grass  roof.  At  night  you  sleep  on  a 
hard  reed-covered  bamboo  rack  covering  yourself  with  one 
scratchy  gray  blanket.  You  are  eight  years  old,  and  you  want 
to  go  to  school.  But  your  parents,  afraid  of  exposing  you  to  a 
way  of  life  so  different  from  the  way  of  life  they’ve  always 
known,  say  “No. 

You  love  your  parents.  You  know  that  they  do  not  mean 
to  do  you  wrong.  They  have  worked  tirelessly  to  keep  the 
fingernails  of  hunger  from  scratching  your  stomach.  They 
have  many  times  denied  themselves  of  things  they  needed  in 
order  to  pay  a witch  doctor  his  fees  to  keep  you  from  sick- 
ness. 

But  while  you  love  them,  your  watching  them  these  many 
days  has  made  you  cry  out,  “Why?’  You’ve  seen  your  moth- 
er weep,  because  all  the  money  she  had  tied  in  her  waist 
belt  bought  so  little  food  at  the  marketplace.  You’ve  seen 
your  father  tricked  into  selling  his  corn  harvest  for  a ridicu- 
lously low  price. 

You  remember  when  the  village  chief  needed  some  extra 
meat  to  entertain  guests  on  a festival  day;  he  took  two  of 
your  father’s  pigs  and  slew  them.  Your  father  didn’t  know 
what  the  law  books  say;  he  had  no  recourse  for  justice.  When 
he  was  threatened,  he  suffered  silently,  and  finally  said  that 
he  was  dropping  the  affair.  Each  of  these  things  has  made 
you  cry  out  more  loudly,  “Why?  Is  man  born  on  earth  to  be 
tethered  as  an  animal  whose  wounds  are  kept  raw  by  his 
struggle  to  be  free?” 

You  are  convinced  that  now  you  have  the  answer  which 
explains  these  hardships.  Your  father  does  not  know  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world.  He  cannot  read.  He  is  caught  in  a 
trap.  All  his  days  he  has  lived  in  this  trap.  Because  of  it,  he 
has  suffered.  Your  mother  has  suffered.  You  have  suffered. 
Because  of  this,  all  that  his  hoe  brings  from  the  field  goes 
into  the  mouth.  It  would  always  be  this  way.  You  vow  deep 
in  your  heart  that  to  your  dying  breath,  you  will  not  be 
caught  in  this  trap.  Live  a life  as  your  father’s?  Never. 
NEVER! 

Levi  Keidel,  Elbing,  Kan.,  served  as  a Mennonite  missionary  in  the  Congo  for 
several  terms. 


And  so,  over  the  objections  of  your  parents,  you  begin  go- 
ing to  the  mission  school.  It  is  four  miles  one  way,  and  you 
walk  it  every  day,  but  you  like  it.  All  the  first  year  you  work 
hard  to  learn  the  letters,  their  sounds,  and  simple  words. 
Your  pencil  is  your  finger;  your  tablet  is  the  dusty  earthen 
floor  at  your  feet.  You  are  promoted  into  the  second  year, 
and  earn  your  first  status  symbol:  a cardboard  slate  on  which 
to  write  your  exercises. 

For  your  third-year  studies  you  must  have  books.  Your 
parents  say  they  do  not  have  money  to  help  you.  You  beg 
the  missionary  for  a job,  and  get  it.  You  earn  money  to  buy 
your  first  shirt  and  trousers.  You  accept  the  way  of  Jesus, 
and  then,  as  when  a newborn  baby  first  opens  its  eyes  to  see 
the  world,  you  see  all  of  life  from  an  entirely  different  per- 
spective. 

As  days  pass,  you  also  see  that  a great  chasm  now  sepa- 
rates you  from  the  way  of  your  tribal  fathers.  Be  forever 
chained  to  a field  hoe  and  jungle  spear  to  stay  alive?  Be 
slave  to  the  whims  of  evil  spirits?  NEVER!  Your  horizons 
grow.  Your  future  is  one  great  open  door.  You  resolve  to  do 
GREAT  things. 

Graduating  day  arrives.  What  a day  of  joy  it  is!  You  feel 
a great  sense  of  accomplishment.  You  have  walked  more 
weary  miles  than  you  can  count.  Many  times  you  have  so 
tortured  your  brains  that  your  head  ached.  You.  have  tri- 
umphed over  the  opposition  of  parents  and  tribal  customs. 
You  begged  money  from  relatives  to  buy  a new  shirt  and  a 
pair  of  used  shoes  for  graduation.  When  vou  feel  the  school 
director  place  the  graduation  certificate  in  your  hand,  you 
stop  worrying  for  a few  moments  about  how  you  are  going 
to  pay  off  your  debts. 

This  is  a day  of  supreme  victory.  This  is  a day  when  you 
publicly  break  with  the  way  of  life  of  your  forefathers.  This 
day  is  a sign  that  you  are  breaking  free  from  the  trap — that 
your  dreams  are  coming  closer  within  reach.  You  are  happy. 
You  are  headed  for  great  things. 

During  summer  vacation  you  spend  hours  with  friends 
wandering  in  the  jungle,  fishing  in  its  streams,  spinning  ex- 
hilarating tales  about  things  you  plan  to  do  in  the  future. 
Then  you  receive  a call  to  come  take  entrance  exams  for 
high  school.  You  learn  that  because  of  the  large  number  of 
students  graduating  from  grade  school  this  year,  only  two  or 
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three  of  ten  will  find  a place  in  high  school.  That’s  all  the 
high  schools  there  are. 

You  must  pass  this  entrance  exam.  You  study  for  it.  You 

Iprav  about  it.  You  lie  awake  nights  thinking  about  it.  You 
take  the  exam.  Then  you  lie  awake  more  nights  worrying 
i about  questions  you  fear  you  missed,  until  the  exam  results 
: are  published. 

Then  one  day  word  comes  that  the  names  of  those  who 
have  been  accepted  for  high  school  are  posted  on  the  school 
" bulletin  board.  You  run  with  all  the  strength  you  have  the 
four  miles  to  the  mission  station  school.  You  elbow  vour  wav 

r 

into  the  clutch  of  kids  packed  about  the  bulletin  board.  You 
| focus  your  eyes  on  that  list — up — down — up — down;  there 
^ must  be  another  list.  It  can  t be.  Your  name  is  not  there. 

Instantly  your  world  collapses.  Your  dreams  are  shattered. 
* You  have  no  future.  Your  future  has  already  arrived.  You've 
f reached  your  ceiling.  You’ll  never  go  any  higher.  You  slowly 
? saunter  back  to  your  village,  seeing  no  one  and  nothing,  save 
| the  dusty  road  ahead  of  your  tired  feet. 

When  you  arrive  at  your  village,  you  sit  and  look  at  your 
i folded  hands.  The  sun  rises  and  sets,  day  on  endless  day, 
while  you  sit.  You  can  never  expect  anything  better  than 

I this.  You  are  16  years  old,  and  you’ve  already  reached  the 
end  of  your  road.  All  the  days  of  challenge  and  excitement 
■j  you’ll  ever  know  are  already  behind  you.  This  is  the  trap. 

, Silently  it  has  again  closed  upon  you.  It  scares  you.  This  is 
| the  way  you’ll  get  old  and  die.  This  is  it. 
j Then  one  day  a well-educated  tribal  politician  comes.  He 
i gathers  the  idle  youth  of  your  village  and  speaks. 

“Do  you  know  why  you  don  t have  places  to  go  to  school?’’ 
he  asks.  “Do  you  know  why  your  fathers  don’t  have  good- 
paying jobs?  It  is  because  the  leaders  of  our  government 
have  been  gorging  themselves  with  the  blessings  of  political 
independence.  All  these  years  these  good  things  should  have 
been  ours.  But  because  these  traitors  rule  us,  we  still  live  in 
chains.  Join  us.  Help  us  overthrow  this  government.  There 
are  foreign  friends  waiting  outside  to  help  us.  When  they 
come,  they  will  give  us  schools,  and  factories,  and  justice, 
and  good  roads. 

This  man  speaks  words  of  hope.  Here  is  a way  out.  Surely 
this  is  the  answer  to  your  prayers.  You  hunt  for  the  broken 
pieces  of  your  dreams  and  put  them  together  again.  You  give 
yourself  to  this  movement  body  and  soul.  You  study  guerrilla 
warfare  in  a secret  jungle  training  camp.  With  only  a walking 
stick  for  a weapon,  you  help  launch  an  attack  to  take  a city. 
You  march  singing  into  mortar  and  machine  gun  fire — the 
bullets  tear  your  flesh — you  scream  in  pain — and  you  die. 

Then  you  see  before  you  teeming  myriads  of  youth — youth 
of  the  developing  countries  of  the  entire  world — youth  seeth- 
ing in  turmoil  and  bleeding  in  agony  because  they  are  forced 


to  live  out  their  lives  in  a trap — a trap  which  robs  them  of 
ever  fulfilling  a dream,  of  ever  developing  a talent. 

Then  you  see  your  father.  He  is  mourning  your  death.  He 
struggles  to  rise. 

“Another  day  has  come,’  he  says.  “I  can  lose  no  more 
time.” 

He  picks  up  his  hoe  and  slowly  walks  down  the  footpath 
that  leads  to  the  field.  □ 


In  Times  of  Fear 

Bombs — cancer — war — hunger — disease — change:  these 

words  strike  fear  in  the  depths  of  our  beings.  By  1975  famine 
of  drastic  proportions  will  be  evident  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Tons  of  bombs  now  fall  daily  on  cropland  and  on 
innocent  persons  in  Vietnam.  And  who  can  define  that 
dread  terror  of  disease  but  the  person  who  has  experienced 
it? 

Few  there  are  who  have  escaped  the  tentacles  of  fear. 
To  face  that  fear  courageously  and  find  a way  to  freedom 
from  it  becomes  a life  and  death  struggle. 

One  approach  to  fear  is  attempting  to  avoid  it.  “It’s  not 
really  there,  you  know.”  We  pretend,  suggesting  that  fear 
is  not  there  when  it  really  is.  “The  Christian  is  not  to  be 
fearful,”  we  say.  This  pretend  life  seriously  damages  our 
emotional  and  spiritual  health.  Fear  doesn’t  leave  simply 
by  being  avoided.  It  remains,  eating  away  at  our  very  life. 

Another  approach  is  to  admit  that  we  have  fear  by  sharing 
it.  This  exposes  it,  both  to  ourselves  and  to  trustworthy 
friends.  We  face  ourselves  honestly!  We  stop  pretending!  But 
a further  step  is  needed.  Our  fears  must  be  shared  before 
God.  The  exposing  of  our  falseness  and  insincerity  before 
Him  becomes  a confirmation  of  our  hope.  “This  hope  we 
hold  as  the  utterly  reliable  anchor  for  our  souls  (Heb.  6:19, 
Phillips).  Hope  begins  in  the  forgiveness  of  Christ.  It  becomes 
alive  and  vital  when  we  honestly  face  ourselves  before  God. 

This  hope  projects  us  beyond  the  fears  and  frailties  of  life. 
It  stands  as  the  one  sure  antidote  to  fear.  Where  hope 
lives,  fear  fades.  This  hope  is  for  today,  now.  If  we  have 
hope,  we  will  live  in  hope. 

Hope  is  the  anchor  which  grips  the  solid  Rock,  Jesus 
Christ.  Yet  the  anchor  is  subject  to  rust  and  corrosion.  Our 
hope  becomes  weak  and  uncertain,  weary  and  without 
vitality.  That  enemy,  fear,  has  always  been  a part  of  the 
frailty  of  man,  but  it  can  be  conquered  with  hope. — Nevin  J. 
Bender,  pastor  of  Bethany  Mennonite  Church,  Bridgewater 
Corners,  Vt.  D 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Mennonite 

Camping  Association 

Camping  is  living  in  God’s  out-of-doors  for  a short  period 
of  time.  Today,  with  sleeping  bags,  tents,  and  cabins,  it  is 
often  a year-round  experience.  Christian  camping  is  living 
with  people  and  God  to  develop  new  and  deeper  relation- 
ships. It  can  be  a Christian  educational  experience. 

The  first  Mennonite  camp  was  purchased  in  1943  near 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  by  the  Mennonite  Campground  Association. 
Now  there  are  over  40  camping  programs  with  21  sites 
owned  by  church  groups.  In  the  50’s  the  Mennonite  Com- 
mission for  Christian  Education  sponsored  several  churchwide 
camp  conferences  to  help  leaders  discover  the  place  and 
purpose  of  camping  in  the  church’s  Christian  education  pro- 
gram. 

In  1960,  a Mennonite  camp  association  was  formed  to 
correlate  the  efforts  of  all  camp  people  and  camp  associations. 
Annual  meetings  with  workshops  have  been  held.  The  next 
meeting  is  Feb.  21-23,  1969,  at  the  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  The  program  features  a 
former  camp  leader,  James  Strohm,  pastor,  and  Director  of 
Camping  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  Betty  van  der 
Smissen  of  Penn  State  University. 

PROGRAM  HIGHLIGHTS 

Friday  Evening 

5:00  Registration 

6:00  Fellowship  Supper 

7:30  “Christian  Camping  from  Yesterday  to  Today 
— James  Strohm 

Saturday  Forenoon 

9:00  “Good  Singing,  a Key  to  Successful  Camping 
— James  Reimer 

9:45  "Who  Is  Today’s  Camper?  — Betty  van  der  Smissen 
10:45  Workshops — Administrators,  Youth,  and  Use  of  Nature 
Leaders:  Laurence  Horst,  Art  Smoker,  Jess  Kauffman 
Saturday  Afternoon 

1:30  Workshops  (Continued),  also  Programming 

a.  Counselors — Edith  Herr  and  Eldina  Miller 

b.  Recreation — Betty  van  der  Smissen 

c.  Juniors  & Intermediates — John  R.  Smucker 

3:30  MCA  Business  Session 

Saturday  Evening 

7:00  “The  Role  of  Camping  in  the  Total  Mission  of  the 
Church  — James  Strohm 

Sunday  F or enoon 

10:00  “New  Frontiers  in  Camping” — James  Strohm 
Discussion  Groups 
12:00  Dinner  and  Dismissal 

J.  Alton  Horst  will  lead  a series  of  worship  activities. 


M 

I 

Present  officers  are:  Roy  Henry,  President;  Roman  Gingerich,  > 
President  Elect;  Edith  Herr,  Secretary-Treasurer;  and  John 
R.  Smucker,  Executive  Secretary.  All  camp  people  and  inter- 
ested  persons  are  invited  to  this  meeting.  Write  for  further  yt 
particulars  and  program. 

— J.  J.  Hostetler. 

j 

’ 

By  Still  Waters  ' 

Thy  servants  are  ready  to  do  whatsoever  my  lord  the 
king  shall  appoint. — 2 Sam.  15:15.  5 4 

How  often  we  get  things  turned  around!  For  exam-  ] 
pie.  we  pray  that  God  would  help  us  live  the  Christian 
life  or  do  a particular  task  in  super-fashion.  Sounds  all 
right  until  we  look  a little  deeper.  } 

If  I invite  someone  to  help  me  paint  my  house  or 
repair  my  car.  I am  not  asking  him  to  take  over.  It 
means  that  I am  still  boss  as  to  how  we  do  it  and 
when  it  is  to  be  done.  Really  I am  in  control  and  I ask 
another  to  help  as  I direct. 

Yet  when  we  pray  we  say,  “God,  help  me  to  sing. 

Help  me  to  preach.  Help  me  to  teach  my  class.  Help 
me  to  witness.  We  invite  God  to  assist  us. 

Perhaps  it’s  only  a technical  point.  Yet  the  tenor  of 
Scripture  is  that  we  are  to  present  our  bodies  unto  God 
and  let  Him  be  boss.  We  do  not  call  on  Him  to  be  our  4 

helper.  Rather,  we  commit  ourselves  to  serve  Him  and  i I 

He  is  now  in  control.  He  is  the  One  saving,  “You  help 
Me.”  I 

Thus  God  gives  us  words  to  say.  He  enables  us  to  do  f 
His  work  in  preaching  and  teaching.  He  leads  us  to 
witness  to  persons  prepared  for  our  witness.  Our 
prayers  should  be  more,  “Lord,  we  come  to  You.  We 
want  to  fulfill  Your  will  whatever  and  wherever  that 
may  be.  You  have  invited  us  to  be  Your  colaborers.  We 
are  ready  to  do  whatever  You  appoint.  . 

Why  not  try  to  turn  your  prayer  around?  Instead  of 
asking  the  Lord  to  help  you.  tell  Him  you  are  ready  to 
help  Him.  See  if  it  makes  a difference. 

I love  to  think  that  God  appoints 
M v portion  day  by  day; 

Events  of  life  are  in  His  hand. 

And  I would  only  say. 

Appoint  them  in  Thine  own  good  time. 

And  in  Thine  own  best  way. 

— A.  L.  Waring. 

V 

J] 
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Editorials 


Greatness  and  Gentleness 


“God  is  strong  enough  to  be  gentle. ” This  statement  is 
the  only  thing  I remember  from  an  article  I scanned  re- 
cently. The  words  stay  with  me.  And  reflecting  on  them, 
several  things  grow  in  my  thinking. 

First,  weakness  of  character  makes  persons  demanding, 
exacting,  and  inconsiderate  of  others.  Our  attitudes  toward 
others  probably  grow  out  of  our  own  feelings  of  security 
or  insecurity. 

Some  time  ago  a teacher  tried  to  impress  upon  me  that 
a certain  ’student  had  a lot  of  self-confidence  because  he 
bragged  about  himself.  The  opposite  was  likely  true.  A 
braggart  is  one  unsure  of  himself.  It  s the  insecure  young- 
ster in  school  who  threatens  to  beat  others  up.  And  when 
you  see  a bully,  you  see  one  who  is  unsure  of  himself. 
When  you  see  one  making  demands  upon  others,  it  is  most 
likely  a person  who  isn  t sure  of  his  own  position. 

A weak  or  insecure  teacher  or  parent  must  threaten  in 
an  effort  to  get  obedience.  Therefore  such  yell  and  storm 
and  strike  out  at  every  infraction.  Every  infraction  is  a 
threat  to  one’s  own  security. 

Insecure  leaders,  in  the  world  or  church,  usually  try  to 
rule  with  an  iron  hand.  They  cannot  afford  to  have  their 
opinions  and  conclusions  challenged.  They  develop  a dog- 
matic disposition  and  delight  in  docile  disciples.  Such  are 
afraid  of  free  discussion  or  trusting  the  group  in  decisions 
because  they  fear  the  weakness  of  their  own  viewpoints. 
Or  they  quickly  label  other  viewpoints  as  conservative  or 
liberal  in  order  to  escape  dealing  with  contrasting  concerns. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  who  is  strong  is  gentle  and 
gracious.  This  does  not  mean  he  has  no  firm  beliefs.  It  does 
not  mean  he  is  spineless  or  wishy-washy.  Persons  who  have 
spiritual  strength  and  assurance  and  know  what  they  believe 
and  why,  can  most  easily  stand  differences  of  opinion  and 
voices  which  challenge  their  own  viewpoint.  They  can  be 
gentle  because  they,  like  God,  are  strong  in  love  and  in 
the  desire  to  help. 

When  love  is  weak,  faith  is  weak.  When  faith  is  weak, 
love  is  weak.  When  it  is  hard  to  love  another,  faith  is  weak 
no  matter  how  hard  one  may  seek  to  defend  the  faith. 
When  faith  and  love  are  weak,  hard  feelings  and  lack  of 
trust  develop  easily.  A critical  spirit  takes  over.  Weakness 
of  faith  leads  to  censuring  others. 

So  it  is  the  gentleness  of  God  which  enables  us  to  become 
better  persons.  It  is  when  we  sense  how  strong  God  is  that 
we  see  how  gentle  He  really  is  to  us  in  all  our  sinfulness 
and  helplessness.  It  is  when  we  sense  this  great  gentleness 
that  we  rise  to  new  spiritual  stature  and  strength.  As 
the  psalmist  expressed  it  in  some  of  his  last  words,  “Thy 
gentleness  hath  made  me  great”  (2  Sam.  22:36  and  Ps. 
18:35). 

We  should  remind  ourselves  again  and  again  that  we 


really  lead  others  only  by  moral  and  spiritual  strength.  The 
strong  arm  of  outward  control,,  rigid  rules,  authority  derived 
from  position  does  not  lead.  It  holds  sway  only  until  people 
can  get  out  from  under  the  control.  And  some  have  sought 
to  demand  leadership  long  after  they  have  lost  it  because 
they  tried  to  lead  by  the  power  of  their  position  or  some 
rule  rather  than  by  the  strength  of  love  and  inner  spiritual 
stature. 

Another  truth  is  bound  into  the  statement,  “God  is  strong 
enough  to  be  gentle.”  When  one  is  great,  he  is  concerned 
about  the  little  as  well  as  the  big  things.  The  strength  of 
God  is  just  in  this  that  He  is  great  enough  to  be  concerned 
about  the  smallest  things  of  life. 

As  a boy  I was  bothered  many  times  by  the  thought  that 
God  was  so  great  He  could  not  possibly  be  concerned  with 
me.  One  day  I read  a statement  which  said  that  God  is  not 
only  concerned  about  the  big  things  but  He  is  so  great  He 
can  be  and  is  concerned  about  the  smallest  thing.  He  keeps 
account  of  the  hair  of  my  head.  He  notices  every  bump  or 
brush  burn  I receive.  As  the  psalmist  said,  I can  go  nowhere 
or  think  no  thought  except  He  is  there  and  He  knows.  Now 
that’s  real  greatness.  It  was  only  as  I saw  this  truth  that  I 
saw  God  in  His  true  greatness. 

So  the  more  we  consider  real  strength,  the  more  we  see 
that  real  strength  shows  itself  in  caring  about  the  smallest 
things  and  the  most  insignificant  persons.  Strength  shows 
itself  in  its  gentleness  toward  others.  God  in  His  strength 
rules  over  the  universe.  Yet  He  is  gentle  enough  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  smallest  child.  No  wonder  the  Scripture 
says,  “He  will  feed  his  flock  like  a shepherd,  he  will  gather 
the  lambs  in  his  arms,  he  will  carry  them  in  his  bosom, 
and  gently  lead  those  that  are  with  young.” — D. 


The  Way  God  Looks 

How  often  we  judge  other  persons  by  their  worst  faults 
and  ourselves  by  our  ideals  rather  than  by  what  we  really 
are! 

F.  W.  Robertson  wrote:  “To  recognize  with  delight  all 
high  and  generous  and  beautiful  actions;  to  find  a joy  even 
in  seeing  the  good  qualities  of  your  bitterest  opponents,  and 
to  admire  those  qualities  even  in  those  with  whom  you  have 
least  sympathy,  this  is  the  only  spirit  which  can  heal  the 
love  of  slander  and  of  calumny  [a  malicious  charge]  . 

A true  Christian  grace  is  to  see  the  good  in  others.  A 
grace  which  exceeds  even  this  is  to  see  the  possibilities  in 
others.  This  is  to  look  at  others  the  way  God  looks  at  us. 

— D. 
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By  James  D.  Kratz 


Nuestra  Misi 

January  means  conference  time  for  the  Argentine  Menno- 
nite Church.  Annual  conference  sessions  are  usually  hosted 
by  one  of  the  churches  of  the  conference.  Since  it  is  sum- 
mertime and  vacation  time  in  January,  many  young  people 
are  able  to  attend.  It  is  a time  for  conducting  church  busi- 
ness, for  fellowship,  and  for  spiritual  inspiration.  “Nuestra 
Mision,’’  translated  “Our  Mission,’’  is  the  theme  of  this 
year’s  annual  conference. 

This  year’s  meeting  to  be  held  at  Pehuajo,  Jan.  23-26, 
marks  a very  special  occasion — the  thirty-eighth  annual  con- 
ference of  the  Argentine  Mennonite  Church  and  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  Ar- 
gentina. 

In  1966  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Argentine  church 
began  planning  for  the  coming  anniversary  celebration.  Wil- 
liam Hallman,  Ernesto  Suarez,  and  Rosemary  Wyse  re- 
searched the  facts  and  information  pertaining  to  the  found- 
ing and  development  of  the  Mennonite  witness  in  Argentina 
over  the  past  50  years. 

The  first  Mennonite  missionaries  to  Argentina — the  J.  W. 
Shanks  and  the  T.  K.  Hersheys — arrived  in  Buenos  Aires 
on  Sept.  11,  1917.  The  first  congregation  was  founded  in 
1919,  with  the  first  public  services  conducted  on  Sunday, 
Jan.  26,  1919,  at  Pehuajo,  approximately  200  miles  south- 
west of  the  capital  city  of  Buenos  Aires. 

The  Argentine  brethren  early  decided  to  commemorate  the 
founding  of  the  church  in  1919  by  holding  a special  confer- 
ence session  in  1969.  Exactly  50  years  to  the  day  the  clos- 
ing session  of  the  conference  will  take  place  at  the  same 
location  of  the  first  public  worship  service  held  Jan.  26,  1919. 

Special  Conference  Features 

This  year’s  conference  will  include  a number  of  significant 
activities,  such  as  the  presence  of  one  of  the  four  original 
missionaries,  Mrs.  T.  K.  Hershey.  A number  of  former  mis- 
sionaries will  be  present  to  participate  in  the  program.  A 
charter  member  of  the  church,  Anita  Cavadore,  and  one  of 
the  first  national  pastors,  Albano  Luavza,  will  take  part  in 
program  activities.  Pehuajo  municipal  officials  have  given 
their  support  and  encouragement  to  this  occasion.  Earlier  in 
the  year  a contribution  from  city  officials  was  received  by  the 
Pehuajo  congregation  for  their  use  in  preparing  for  this 
celebration. 

The  North  American  Mennonite  Church  will  be  officially 
represented  at  this  special  meeting  by  the  presence  of  two 
brethren.  John  Koppenhaver,  professor  of  Spanish  at  Hesston 
College  and  former  missionary  to  Argentina,  is  to  represent 


James  D.  Kratz  was  a missionary  to  the  Argentine  Chaco  from  1960  to  1967.  He 
is  now  associate  secretary  for  Overseas  Missions  with  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Elkhart,  Ind, 


Argentina,  past  and  present — the  doorway  of  the  first  Mennonite  church 
in  Argentina  at  Pehuaj'o  stands  in  vivid  contrast  to  the  present  struc- 
ture which  will  be  the  scene  of  the  Conference’s  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
observances. 
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Our  Mission 


"*  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities  at  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  meeting.  The  Board  has  sent  the  following 
greeting: 

“The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  extends  this  word  of  greeting  to  you, 
members  of  the  Argentine  Mennonite  Church,  pastors,  exec- 
* utives  of  the  conference,  and  to  all  friends  of  the  church  at 
this  fiftieth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  founding  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Argentina. 

“This  is  a memorable  experience,  and  we  join  with  you  in 
the  joy  of  this  occasion.  May  this  time  not  only  provide  an 
opportunity  for  reflecting  upon  God’s  blessing  in  the  past, 
but  may  it  also  be  a time  to  commit  our  ways  to  God’s  lead- 
ing for  the  future.  May  the  Holy  Spirit  guide  the  church  in 
all  its  work  during  this  conference  and  in  the  coming  days.” 

Ephraim  Gingerich,  pastor  of  the  Zurich  congregation  in 
Ontario,  is  the  official  General  Conference  representative. 
Both  of  these  brethren  will  speak  at  the  conference  program. 
In  addition,  Mennonite  churches  in  the  neighboring  countries 
. of  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil  will  also  send  delegates  to 
the  meeting. 

At  this  time,  the  Argentine  Mennonite  Church  is  rightfully 
reflecting  on  its  past.  It  is  only  right  that  the  church  take 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  those  who  have  lived  and  served  in 
the  past  and  to  recollect  God’s  leading  and  working  in  his- 
, torv. 

The  church,  however,  is  not  only  concerned  with  its  past. 
As  part  of  the  conference  programming,  nightly  evangelistic 
services  are  scheduled  in  a large  theater  in  Pehuajo.  Fer- 
nando Vangioni,  an  Argentine  pastor  who  has  served  with 
the  Billy  Graham  Association  as  an  evangelist  in  Latin 
. America,  will  speak.  This  aspect  of  the  program  testifies  to 
the  church’s  concern  for  witness  and  outreach  in  its  own 
community. 

On  the  closing  day  of  the  conference,  on  Jan.  26,  a special 
commissioning  service  will  be  conducted  by  Agustin  Darino 
for  Floyd  and  Alice  Sieber  as  they  plan  to  spearhead  a new 
. work  in  the  Rio  Negro  province  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country.  In  a real  sense  this  symbolizes  the  church’s  mission 
and  outreach  beyond  its  home  base. 

The  Church's  Mission 

In  observing  that  the  Argentine  Mennonite  Church  has 
, selected  “ Nuestra  Mision — Our  Mission”  as  the  theme  of  its 
annual  conference  and  fiftieth  anniversary,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  the  Argentine  church  has  chosen  this  title  for  itself 
in  reflecting  upon  its  work  in  the  past  and  for  the  future. 


Fifty  years  ago  the  Mennonite  Church  in  North  America 
looked  south  to  Argentina  and  used  the  same  words,  “Our 
Mission.”  Today,  Argentina  is  no  longer  our  mission  field. 
The  Argentine  Mennonite  Church  is  a sister  conference 
seeking  to  be  faithful  to  our  Lord  in  the  present  age. 

The  Argentine  church  is  indeed  grateful  to  the  North 
American  Mennonite  brotherhood  for  its  physical  and  spiritu- 
al support  through  these  many  years.  However,  in  a world 
of  change  and  in  the  process  of  growth  and  maturing,  we 
must  review  the  nature  of  our  fraternal  relationship  to  our 
Argentine  brethren.  Perhaps  we’ve  reached  the  crossroads, 
at  which  time  the  question  should  be  raised:  What  are  the 
unique  contributions  North  American  Mennonites  can  make 
to  their  Latin  brothers  as  we  together  approach  the  second 
half  of  a century  of  sharing  and  fellowship  in  building 
Christ’s  kingdom? 

The  church  in  Argentina  is  not  without  many  of  the  same 
problems  that  plague  North  American  congregations.  The 
subtle  temptation  to  accept  affluence  as  a model  for  the  good 
life,  the  question  of  how  to  become  a faithful  church  in  a 
secular  society,  rapid  urbanization  and  all  its  complexities, 
youth  seriously  searching  for  new  meaning  in  life  and  doubt- 
ing the  established  church’s  ability  to  answer  their  questions 
— these  are  a few  of  the  areas  in  which  we  share  a common 
experience  with  our  Argentine  brothers. 

This  may  well  be  the  time  to  ask  what  contribution  the 
Argentine  Mennonite  Church  can  make  to  us.  Does  the  Ar- 
gentine Mennonite  Church  have  a prophetic  word  for  the 
Mennonites  of  North  America  and  for  the  rest  of  the  world? 
As  the  Argentine  Conference  reflects  on  the  meaning  of  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  conference  theme,  what  do  they  wish  to 
say  to  us? 

Our  Prayer  Support 

During  the  coming  weeks  we  will  be  hearing  more  about 
the  events  and  activities  of  the  Argentine  Mennonite 
Church’s  fiftieth  anniversary.  May  we  as  a brotherhood  be 
called  to  prayer  for  our  Argentine  neighbors: 

— that  the  activities  and  program  of  the  fiftieth  anniversa- 
ry meeting  may  be  a blessing  and  inspiration  to  all  who  at- 
tend. 

— that  the  preaching  of  Bro.  Vangioni  in  the  special 
evangelistic  effort  may  bring  fruits  of  repentance  and  renewal 
to  the  church. 

— that  the  planning  and  work  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Argentine  Mennonite  Conference  may  receive  the 
Holy  Spirit’s  guidance  and  blessing.  D 
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By  Ruth  Grasse 


Walk  in  the  Spirit 


“Did  you  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  when  you  believed?”  Paul 
asked  certain  disciples  at  Ephesus.  “We  have  never  even 
heard  that  there  is  a Holy  Spirit,”  they  answered  Paul.  The 
question  was  one  that  I had  often  pondered.  I had  an  advan- 
tage over  the  Ephesians,  because  I knew  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
had  been  sent,  but  how  He  entered  one’s  life  was  as  vague 
to  me  as  to  the  Ephesians.  How  did  one  receive  Him? 

If  language  was  a sign  of  His  presence,  that  left  me  out, 
for  Midwestern  English  was  the  extent  of  my  vocabulary.  If 
one  received  the  Spirit  by  a special  experience  following 
salvation,  I was  out  again.  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  left  me 
wondering,  too,  because  the  measure  in  which  they  were 
produced  in  my  life  was  a small  measure.  Forgiveness  of  sin 
and  growth  in  Christ  was  a reality,  but  more  real  was  the 
intense  conflict  classically  described  in  Romans  7.  Was  there 
one  altar  call  or  experience  that  would  bring  release,  not 
from  any  known  sin,  but  from  the  inability  to  be  the  kind  of 
person  God  wanted  me  to  become? 

“Blessed  are  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness, 
for  they  shall  be  satisfied,”  Jesus  taught.  It  is  still  true.  What 
is  more,  God  sends  light  on  the  path  to  guide  our  search  to 
Christ  who  said,  “I  am  . . . the  truth.”  One  shaft  of  light 
came  in  a small  group  meeting  when  a Mennonite  bishop 
shared  with  us  the  change  in  his  Christian  life  as  he 
realized  by  faith  that  the  indwelling  Spirit  was  God’s  provi- 
sion for  him  and  for  all  believers.  Though  he  told  us  how  we 
could  know  the  Spirit  dwelt  in  us,  I couldn’t  “see”  or  didn  t 
believe  it  then. 

It  was  the  lack  of  power  in  my  life  that  finally  got  the 
point  across.  We  moved  to  a town  where  Christian  witness 
was  the  exception.  Sin  had  power — that  was  obvious.  Was 
there  truthfully  any  power  in  Christ  that  was  stronger  than 
sin  in  its  various  forms?  How  could  one  be  sure?  Though  it 
seemed  a disrespectful  prayer,  I prayed  that  unless  God 
would  make  clear  to  me  what  His  power  could  do  in  daily 
life,  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  anyone  of  a deliverance 
that  Christ  said  He  came  to  give.  Even  God  has  a hard  time 
showing  us  truth  we  are  sure  we  already  know.  Once  we 
realize  we  don’t  know,  He  can  begin  to  show  us  His  an- 
swers. 

Involvement  in  a Bible  study  group  where  ideas  of  the 
Godhead  were  expressed  different  from  my  own  sent  me 
searching  the  Bible  to  find  some  answers.  Do  we  worship  one 


God  or  three  Gods?  It  was  startling  to  discover  that  though  I 
had  tried  to  divide  God  in  three  separate  compartments,  He 
was  declared  to  be  one  God.  God  the  Father  was  my  heaven- 
ly Father;  God  the  Son  was  my  sin  bearer;  God  the  Spirit 
was  for  me,  too.  “You  are  not  in  the  flesh,  you  are  in  the 
Spirit,  if  the  Spirit  of  God  really  dwells  in  you.  Any  one  who 
does  not  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ  does  not  belong  to  him. 
But  if  Christ  is  in  you,  although  your  bodies  are  dead  be- 
cause of  sin,  your  spirits  are  alive  because  of  righteousness” 
(Rom.  8:9,  10).  The  Spirit  began  to  illuminate  my  understand- 
ing, in  response  to  an  expressed  need.  No  special  baptism, 
denomination — in  fact,  no  good  thing  such  as  more  or  longer 
devotions  would  give  me  the  Spirit.  I had  to  receive  Him 
by  faith,  the  very  same  way  the  Ephesians  did  although  they 
had  Paul  to  lay  hands  on  them.  “For  by  one  Spirit  we  were 
all  baptized  into  one  body — Jews  or  Greeks,  slaves  or  free — 
and  all  were  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit,”  Paul  taught  the 
Corinthians. 

The  Spirit  is  God’s  gift  to  us.  The  first  polite  thing  to  do 
with  a gift  is  to  accept  it  with  thanks.  “Thank  you”  is  a fee- 
ble response  for  the  gift  of  the  same  Spirit  of  Him  that 
raised  Jesus.  What  else  can  one  say  but  “Thanks  be  to  God 
for  his  unspeakable  gift”? 

When  one  reckons  that  Christ  actually  indwells  by  the 
Spirit,  the  sense  of  relief  is  almost  as  great  as  the  sense  of 
thanksgiving.  The  load  of  trying  to  keep  from  sin,  trying  to 
do  good,  trying  to  witness  gets  terribly  heavy.  To  finally 
realize  that  Christ  will  also  perform  the  righteousness  which 
God  requires  takes  the  load  off  a sensitive  believer.  In  our 
emptiness,  we  reach  out  in  faith  and  begin  to  learn  what  the 
power  of  God  is  doing.  The  verse  about  the  yoke  being  easy 
and  the  burden  being  light  makes  sense  at  last. 

Paul  described  this  new  life  as  a walk  in  the  Spirit.  It  is  a 
walk,  and  sometimes  seems  to  move  slowly.  The  longest 
journey  truly  does  begin  with  the  first  step,  and  it  only  pro- 
gresses step  by  step.  Rough  places  confront  us  in  this  walk, 
but  the  Spirit  is  not  before  us  or  beside  us,  but  within  us. 
Just  as  whosoever  will  may  know  Christ’s  forgiveness,  whoso- 
ever will  may  know  the  reality  of  Christ’s  indwelling  Spirit. 
He  is  not  confined  to  any  denomination  or  any  century.  By 
faith.  He  fills  all  who  are  empty,  hungry,  and  thirsty  enough 
to  ask  and  to  believe  Jesus’  promise  in  John  14,  “The  Spirit 
of  truth  . . . dwells  with  you,  and  will  be  in  you.’’  □ 
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The  Meaning  of  Ordination: 
Biblical  and  Historical 

By  Linden  M.  Wenger 


Someone  has  suggested  that  the  era  of  church  life  in 
which  we  are  presently  living  could  be  characterized  as  the 
era  of  the  layman.  Belatedly  in  American  Mennonitism  we 
have  come  to  realize  the  place  and  potential  of  the  layman 
in  the  life  and  program  of  the  church.  This  is  good.  But 
like  so  many  instances  of  the  swinging  of  a pendulum  we 
tend  to  go  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  In  this  case  it 
threatens  a downgrading  of  the  place  of  ordained  leadership 
in  the  brotherhood.  What  does  ordination  mean  biblically  and 
historically? 

Simple  reference  to  the  New  Testament  does  not  easily  and 
clearly  establish  the  meaning  of  ordination.  The  twenty-three 
New  Testament  references  which  come  out  “ordain’’  in  the 
King  James  English,  are  drawn  from  thirteen  different  Greek 
words.  Even  the  nine  cases  which  refer  to  the  ordination  of 
a person  or  persons  draw  upon  seven  Greek  words  whose 
meanings  are  similar  but  varied — to  designate,  constitute, 
make,  place,  become,  mark  out,  appoint,  specify,  assign, 
select. 

The  usage  of  these  words  focuses  the  attention  on  the 
fact  and  method  of  selection  and  assignment  of  a person  to 
a place,  calling,  or  estate.  The  fact  of  ordination  itself  says 
nothing  of  the  solemnity  or  responsibility  of  the  ordination. 
This  derives  from  the  purpose  and  power  of  the  institution 
or  individual  doing  the  ordaining.  It  is  one  thing  to  be 
chosen  as  a disciple  of  a greater  or  lesser  teacher  (ordained), 
or  to  be  appointed  to  a minor  office  (ordained).  It  is  quite 
another  thing  to  be  called  (ordained)  a minister  of  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  a pastor  in  the  church  of  which  He  is  the 
Head. 

Some  New  Testament  instances  of  ordaining  which  may  be 
instructive  are  found  in  Mk.  3:14,  Christ  ordaining  the 
Twelve;  Acts  1:22,  in  choosing  a successor  to  Judas;  Acts 
14:23,  1 Tim.  2:7,  and  Tit.  1:5  where  we  find  directive  for 
ordaining  elders  in  the  church.  In  these  cases  there  is  no 
indication  that  the  act  was  in  any  way  sacramental  or  be- 
stowed a charismatic  gift;  except  that  in  the  case  of  the 
apostles  the  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  ordination  in- 
cludes the  sending  out  of  these  men  to  heal  the  sick  and 

Linden  Wenger  is  assistant  to  the  president  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.  What  is  recorded  here  grows  out  of  the  private  observation  and  study  of 
the  writer  and  is  not  a release  from  the  Ministeral  Committee  of  General  'Conference 
of  which  the  writer  is  a member.  It  is  likewise  done  in  the  full  knowledge  that  oth- 
ers are  presently  doing  depth  studies  of  the  biblical  meaning  of  ordination.  This 
effort  should  be  considered  something  of  a layman’s  introduction  to  more  scholarly 
studies. 


cast  out  devils.  In  these  cases  the  emphasis  is  rather  on  the 
selection  and  appointment  of  those  individuals  in  whom 
proper  gifts  and  abilities  were  in  evidence. 

There  are  other  instances  in  the  New  Testament,  however, 
which  indicate  the  calling,  commissioning,  and  setting  apart 
of  men  for  the  work  of  the  church  where  the  English  word 
“ordain ” does  not  emerge  in  the  translation.  In  a number  of 
these,  cases  there  is  associated  a common  biblical  practice 
which  does  carry  with  it  the  intimation  of  the  transference, 
either  actual  or  symbolic,  of  some  gift,  power,  authority,  or 
possession.  This  is  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  laying  on  of  hands  was  used  in 
the  act  of  blessing,  in  calling  a man  to  a place  of  responsi- 
bility, and  in  the  designation  of  a substitutionary  sacrifice. 
In  the  New  Testament  it  was  used  in  blessing,  in  connection 
with  healing  and  praying  for  the  sick,  in  connection  with  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  calling  men  to  places  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

Let  us  examine  for  a moment  this  last  item,  the  use  of 
laying  on  of  hands  in  connection  with  the  calling  of  men  to 
places  of  responsibility.  There  is  no  record  that  Jesus  used 
any  symbol  or  ceremony  in  connection  with  the  ordaining 
of  the  Twelve,  nor  that  it  was  used  in  the  calling  of  Mat- 
thias. But  it  does  seem  to  be  used  rather  regularly  in  the 
New  Testament  church  thereafter.  Instances  are  found  in 
Acts  6:6,  the  calling  of  the  seven  deacons;  in  Acts  13:3,  the 
setting  apart  of  Saul  and  Barnabas;  in  1 Tim.  4:14  and 
2 Tim.  1:6,  the  commissioning  of  Timothy. 

It  is  this  act  that  has  witnessed  to  and  symbolized  the 
solemnity  and  responsibility  of  ordination  in  the  Christian 
church,  and  does  give  it  something  of  the  character  of  an 
ordinance.  There  is  no  warrant,  however,  for  the  notions 
concerning  apostolic  succession  which  have  developed  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  or  that  ordination  even  with  the  laying 
on  of  hands  is  sacramental,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  act  itself 
bestows  power  or  charismatic  gift. 

On  the  notion  of  sacramentalism  we  need  to  say  a word 
of  caution.  Our  Mennonite  theology  would  repudiate  strongly 
the  attachment  of  any  sacramental  concept  to  our  practice  of 
ordination.  However,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  some- 
where in  our  attempts  to  describe  the  nature  of  ordination 
and  to  defend  the  position  of  the  ordained  man  among  his 
brethren,  we  have  picked  up  a strong  intimation  that  after 
all  there  may  be  something  sacramental  in  this  rite.  This 
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perhaps  unintentional  misconception  is  certainly  to  our  hurt. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  coin  the  church  by  New  Testa- 
ment precedent  most  certainly  does  possess  the  authority  to 
commission  (ordain)  men  for  the  performance  of  specific  tasks. 
In  ordination  there  is  the  focus  of  attention  on  a given 
individual;  the  church  stands  in  a position  of  bestowing 
authority  and  requiring  responsibility.  When  this  is  symbol- 
ized by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  actualized  in  the  united 
prayer  of  God’s  people,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  the 
outpouring  of  God’s  enabling  grace  upon  the  subject  of 
ordination. 

From  a perusal  of  the  New  Testament  we  cannot  deter- 
mine exactly  the  method,  intention,  or  extent  of  the  uses  of 
ordaining  and  commissioning  men  to  places  of  responsibility 
in  the  church.  It  was  doubtless  for  a number  of  functions, 
preaching  the  Word,  shepherding  the  flock,  and  the  service 
of  administration.  It  is  quite  clear  at  this  point  that  there 
has  been  a historical  development  of  the  concept  of  ordina- 
tion in  the  several  patterns  now  common  in  the  Christian 
church.  Even  if  we  cannot  now  take  any  one  of  these  and 
superimpose  it  on  the  New  Testament  with  exactness,  we 
must  acknowledge  the  New  Testament  sources  from  which 
they  are  drawn.  It  would  be  a very  superficial  judgment  at 
this  point  to  attempt  to  discard  all  this  weight  of  historical 
development. 

We  must  not  forget  that  a full  survey  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment indicates  a great  dependence  upon  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  as  the  qualifying  enablement  for  teaching  and  serving 
within  the  brotherhood,  either  with  or  without  other  formal 
commission.  But  both  New  Testament  practice  and  subsequent 
church  history  bear  witness  to  the  importance  of  formalizing 
the  commissions  bestowed  by  the  church,  and  keeping  clear 
the  lines  of  responsibility,  to  the  intent  that  the  church  may 
fulfill  her  calling  and  purpose  in  an  effective  and  orderly 
way. 

Our  present  situation  of  diverse  and  fragmented  demands 
upon  the  pastoral  office  which  has  brought  some  men  and 
some  congregations  to  near  desperation  calls  for  a clearing 
of  our  perspective  on  the  nature  of  the  call  to  ordination  in 
the  church.  If  we  weigh  the  present  need  of  leadership, 
ordained  or  unordained,  against  the  Anabaptist  concepts  of 
the  centrality  of  preaching  the  Word;  and  again,  against  the 
New  Testament  emphasis  that  the  preaching  of  the  Word  was 
to  issue  in  the  establishment  of  churches  as  congregations  of 
maturing  believers,  we  may  with  some  assurance  conclude 
that  the  primary  function  of  ordination  and  the  offices  which 
are  subsequent  to  it,  is  that  of  preaching  the  Word  and 
nurturing  believers  to  maturity  by  the  Word.  Whatever  other 
assignments  and  commissions  the  church  may  find  useful  to 
her  life  should  follow  in  their  proper  places.  d 

The  average  person  is  about  as  smart  getting  out  of  tight 
places  as  he  was  dumb  in  getting  into  them. 

o o o 

Don’t  be  disturbed  if  your  child  doesn’t  hear  what  you  tell 
him.  In  twenty  years  he  will  be  telling  it  to  his  child. 


Youth  Aware  of  God 

By  Simon  M.  Schwartz 

Jim  Langham,  20,  recently  was  made  more  aware  of  the 
power  of  God  through  a harrowing  experience.  A resident  of 
Berne,  Ind.,  the  young  man  is  employed  by  Home  Dairy 
Products  of  that  city. 

While  working  in  a large  refrigerated  truck,  a gust  of 
wind  slammed  the  door  shut  from  the  outside.  He  was  not 
duly  alarmed  because  the  door  has  an  emergency  handle 
which  usually  works  promptly.  But  the  temperature  in  the 
truck  was  20  below  zero  and  when  Langham  tried  to  open 
the  door  with  the  emergency  handle,  the  handle  promptly 
broke  off. 

Now  Langham  was  sure  his  condition  was  desperate, 
and  he  was  right.  He  tried  with  all  his  might  to  open  the 
door,  throwing  his  full  weight  and  force  against  it  time  after 
time.  The  door  did  not  budge  and  his  cries  were  not  heard. 
Minutes  passed  and  Langham  was  chilled  to  the  bone.  He 
found  himself  slipping  into  dark  oblivion. 

“Is  this  the  end?”  he  asked.  “I  am  too  young  to  die. ” 

Then  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  prayed.  He  promised  God 
if  He  would  deliver  him  he  would  serve  Him  the  rest  of 
his  days. 

After  the  short  plea  to  God,  Langham  gave  the  door 
another  shove.  It  opened  promptly. 

Today  Langham  is  attending  a Bible  school  in  preparation 
for  full-time  Christian  service. 


First  Corinthians  16:13,  14 

By  Ruth  King  Duerksen 

Be  on  your  guard! 

The  foul  atmosphere 
of  immorality  seeps 
insidiously. 

Stand  firm  in  the  faith! 

Like  a shelter  belt, 
growing  faith  protects  us  from 
irreligious  winds. 

Live  like  men! 

Men  are  God  s methods 
of  planting,  nurturing,  and 
reaping  a harvest. 

Be  strong! 

Strength  of  character 
develops  as  God’s  power 
pollinates  the  soul. 

Do  everything  in  love! 

Christian  dimension 
adds  the  love  ingredient 
of  thoughtful  kindness. 
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A Heritage  Worth  Keeping 

By  Joseph  C.  Nyce 


Our  congregations  are  coming  under  increased  pressure  to 
use  organ  and  instrumental  music  in  our  worship  services. 
Before  we  either  close  the  door  to  the  advantages  of  using 
these  different  methods  or  allow  them  to  sweep  us  off  our 
feet  and  lose  all  sight  of  what  may  have  been  valuable  in 
what  we  had  been  doing,  it  is  imperative  that  we  know  what 
we  have  been  doing  and  why,  and  where  we  are  going. 
Sound  reasoning  and  purpose  should  be  our  basis  for  change 
as  well  as  for  preserving  our  tradition. 

Why  A Cappella  Singing? 

Why  does  our  congregation  use  four-part  a cappella  sing- 
ing? Why  do  we  sing  without  accompaniment?  Why  not  sing 
the  melody  in  unison?  As  a congregation  we  should  know 
the  answers  to  these  questions  if  our  music  is  to  be  a 
meaningful  and  valuable  part  of  our  worship  and  mission. 

History  tells  us  that  church  music  began  as  a unison  chant 
but  later  developed  into  a more  complex  melodic  line.  In  the 
period  prior  to  the  Reformation,  church  music  was  usually 
sung  in  unison.  There  was  very  valid  reasoning  behind  this 
practice.  Unison  singing  was  used  to  express  in  one  voice 
praise  to  God.  It  was  used  to  express  the  unity  of  the  con- 
gregation before  God. 

Prior  to  the  Reformation  the  church  determined  what  tunes 
or  songs  were  to  be  used  in  the  worship  services.  These 
hymns  were  called  “proper  hymns.’’  With  the  Reformation 
and  its  emphasis  on  individual  expression  and  the  identity 
of  the  individual’s  beliefs  came  a rebellion  against  the 
“proper  hymns.’’  Men  like  Martin  Luther  began  writing  and 
using  their  own  hymns. 

More  change  in  church  hvmnody  came  out  of  the  great 
musical  advancements  made  during  the  Baroque  Period.  Men 
like  Bach  and  Handel  provided  the  church  with  new  music, 
but  more  important — harmony.  Bach  made  one  of  the  larger 
contributions  to  church  hvmnody  during  this  time  through 
his  harmonization  of  chorales.  The  approach  was  to  have 
the  congregation  sing  the  melody  in  unison  and  for  an 
orchestra  or  organ  to  provide  the  accompaniment.  The  unison 
singing  was  still  done  for  the  reason  stated  earlier.  This 
practice  is  still  very  prevalent  in  most  of  our  contemporary 
Protestant  denominations. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Reformation,  John  Calvin  was 
instrumental  in  advancing  the  idea  that  only  songs  using 
scriptural  texts  should  be  used  in  the  church.  About  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Calvin,  Isaac  Watts  reacted  to 
this  type  of  thinking  by  writing  words  for  many  of  his  own 

Joseph  C.  Nyce  is  chairman  of  the  music  committee  of  the  Plains  Mennonite 
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hymns.  He  believed  that  the  individual  should  be  free  to 
express  himself  in  his  own  way.  As  a further  outgrowth  of 
this  emphasis  the  congregations  began  singing  in  four  parts 
rather  than  unison.  Four-part  singing  was  done  so  that  each 
individual  could  personally  express  himself,  not  only  by  par- 
ticipating but  by  singing  his  individual  voice  part.  Thus 
everyone  was  able  to  praise  God  or  to  communicate  on  an 
individual  basis,  yet  as  a harmonious  brotherhood  through 
the  harmony  of  the  music. 

Two  Rationales 

Modern  hvmnody  therefore  has  two  distinctly  different  ra- 
tionales for  the  use  of  music  in  its  services.  Both  have 
reasonable  premises:  (1)  Singing  in  unison  to  denote  unity  of 
the  congregation  with  the  organ  providing  the  musical 
accompaniment.  (2)  Singing  four-part  a cappella  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  individual  identity  of  believers  with  the  har- 
mony expressing  the  harmony  of  the  brotherhood. 

We  as  Mennonites  have  been  brought  up  in  the  tradition 
of  the  second  approach.  We  have  an  obligation  to  interpret 
and  pass  on  the  spiritual  emphasis  preserved  in  this  heritage. 
If  they  were  worth  keeping  by  our  forefathers,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  us  to  test  the  value  of  the  form  of  singing  that 
kept  them  alive.  We  cannot  make  a valid  spiritual  choice  of 
the  methods  unless  we  at  least  search  out  the  essence  of  our 
own  tradition. 

We  as  a church  should  be  able  to  appreciate  and  use  both 
forms  of  church  music,  but  because  we  are  one  of  the  few 
who  still  practice  four-part  a cappella  singing  it  is  imperative 
that  we  do  all  that  is  within  our  resources  to  continue  a 
heritage  that  has  dignity,  usefulness,  and  creative  possibilities. 
We  should  not  lose  this  heritage  by  neglect  or  uncritical 
imitation  of  other  traditions. 

All  church  members  have  a responsibility  to  carry.  The 
musicians  among  us  must  be  able  to  take  the  music  of  today, 
the  music  that  speaks  for  us  now,  and  incorporate  it  into  the 
great  collections  of  church  music.  The  poets  and  writers  must 
be  moved  to  write  lyrics  that  tell  of  the  Christian’s  ex- 
pressions in  1969.  Each  of  us  that  stands  to  sing  a hymn 
must  be  aware  that  this  is  our  opportunity  to  personally 
express  to  everyone  and  to  God  what  we  as  individuals  feel 
and  believe. 

Our  heritage  is  rich,  meaningful,  and  useful,  but  incom- 
plete. It  needs  our  dedication  and  our  contribution.  We  must 
pass  it  along  to  the  church  of  the  future,  not  as  an  antique 
which  we  have  handled  well  without  a crack  or  chip,  but  as 
a living  tree  that  has  an  adequate  root  system  and  is  now 
bigger  and  better  for  our  having  watered  it.  Q 
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Ferment 
on  the 
Mennonite 
Campus 

By  Maynard  Shelly 


First  of  three  articles  by  Maynard  Shelly,  editor  of  The  Mennonite,  concerning  stu- 
dents on  the  Mennonite  college  campus. 


Turmoil  marks  campus  life,  especially  for  the  big  univer- 
sities of  North  America.  At  least,  this  is  the  case  when  these 
schools  make  front-page  news. 

But  has  the  ferment  spread  to  the  Mennonite  campus?  Can 
riots  and  rebellions  rage  in  Berkeley  and  Columbia,  and 
Bluffton  and  Goshen  and  Tabor  be  spared? 

Two  Types 

Here  are  two  types  of  schools:  the  large  public  university 
is  not  the  same  as  a small  private  church  college,  just  as  an 
orange  is  not  an  apple. 

The  problems  of  student  unrest  at  Berkeley  and  Columbia 
are  caused  by  bigness  and  impersonality.  The  universities  of 
North  America  were  not  prepared  for  the  big  swells  in  stu- 
dent enrollments  that  have  come  in  the  last  ten  years.  Old- 
fashioned  ways  of  teaching  and  school  administration  began  to 
crack  under  the  strain. 

Students  taught  by  graduate  assistants  wanted  more  contact 
with  the  real  teachers  who  were  too  often  absent  from  their 
classrooms  writing  and  researching.  Students  resented  large 
classes  and  they  didn’t  like  orders  handed  down  from  above. 
They  wanted  to  be  consulted  and  they  wanted  to  decide. 
They  wanted  power. 

Most  of  the  things  which  students  at  large  universities  want 
and  do  not  have,  the  students  at  many  small  church  colleges 
have  had  for  years.  Small  classes  and  close  contact  with  their 
professors  have  been  theirs.  They  have  been  represented  on 
many  administrative  committees  for  a long  time. 

But  unrest  is  contagious.  When  the  universities  sneeze, 
everyone  catches  a cold.  If  private  schools  have  set  patterns 
that  larger  schools  will  copy,  ideas  can  move  in  the  other 
direction  too. 

Change  is  the  established  order  of  the  day  and  it  will  not 
leave  Mennonite  schools  untouched.  Whether  even  the  church 
schools  are  prepared  is  still  an  open  question.  Both  students 
and  administrators  are  aware  that  confrontations  are  in  the 
offing.  These  impressions  grow  out  of  visits  to  the  three 
Mennonite  college  campuses  in  Kansas  during  this  school 
term. 

Orville  Voth,  president  of  Bethel  College,  North  Newton, 
credits  students  with  bringing  about  changes  across  the  coun- 
try and  on  the  Bethel  campus.  He  notes  educational  reforms 
that  have  touched  graduation  requirements,  class  attendance, 
and  curriculum  emphases. 

“Students  want  more  say  about  policies  and  administra- 
tion,” he  says.  “They  want  a voice  in  areas  which  they 
might  have  previously  accepted  as  outside  of  their  sphere  of 
influence.” 
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Voth  notes  that  student  pressures  have  come  down  heavy 
on  matters  relating  to  their  personal  lives. 

“I  wouldn’t  want  to  give  the  impression  that  they  are  not 
concerned  about  academic  matters,”  he  says.  ‘‘But  on  social 
things,  you  get  more  response.  ” 

At  Tabor  College,  Hillsboro,  President  Roy  Just  reported 
the  same  interests.  Dormitory  hours  and  student  dress  codes 
were  changed  “because  of  student  concern  and  interest. 

“If  there  is  to  be  some  more  modification  that  needs  to 
take  place,”  he  says,  “we  ll  get  into  dialogue  with  our  stu- 
dents on  that.” 


Social  Rules 

And  even  junior  college  students  have  their  eyes  on  the 
social  rules.  Stan  Histand,  student  body  president  at  Hesston 
College,  speaks  with  some  animation  about  the  opportunity 
that  students  will  have  to  work  with  school  administrators 
on  his  school’s  living  codes. 

“There  will  be  some  changes,”  he  promises. 

Stan  adds,  “The  thing  that  impresses  me  is  that  students 
feel  that  they  need  a change,  and  I feel  our  faculty  is  really 
trying  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students.” 

Speaking  for  college  presidents,  Voth  believes  that  in  spite 
of  student  criticism  to  the  contrary,  administrators  want  to 
help.  “The  so-called  establishment  which  they  condemn  out 
of  hand  is  far  more  sympathetic  than  they  have  ever  ex- 
pected,” he  says. 

But  even  with  good  intentions,  Mennonite  schools  may  still 
not  be  ready  to  help  students  at  the  place  where  they  need 
help,  according  to  one  college  prexv. 

One  leading  Mennonite  college  administrator  put  it  this 
way:  “Our  faculties  are  not  prepared  to  understand  these 
students.  They’re  still  struggling  through  some  of  their  own 
adolescent  problems,  even  if  they’re  forty  or  fifty.  And  they’re 
behind  the  times.  They’ve  lost  themselves  in  their  books, 
and  theories,  and  academic  world  and  they  don’t  really  know 
what’s  going  on.” 

And  what’s  going  on  is  really  close  at  hand  in  the  chang- 
ing college  student  and  the  changing  mood  on  the  campus. 


More  Maturity 

The  new  breed  of  student  comes  from  a different  world 
than  the  student  of  the  past  and  he  is  more  mature. 

Laban  Peachey,  president  of  Hesston  College,  notes  that 
by  the  time  a young  person  has  gone  through  high  school, 
he  has  seen  15,000  hours  of  television  and  500  movies. 

“I  tell  you,”  he  says,  “whether  your  ancestors  were  Men- 
nonite men  or  not,  eventually  you  become  a part  of  this 
world.” 

And  the  part  of  the  world  to  which  the  student  belongs 
includes  talk  about  student  power  and  student  responsibility 
for  their  own  education. 

Just  notes  an  increased  maturity  in  the  students  that  he 
meets.  “They  come  here  further  down  the  road  than  they 
used  to  in  terms  of  knowing  what  they  want,”  he  says. 

And  this  has  its  good  points.  “It’s  easier  for  us  to  meet 
their  needs  because  they  are  more  articulate  about  what  they 
want  and  I think  they  are  coming  with  better  judgment  as 


freshmen  than  we  did  when  we  came  twenty-five  years  ago.” 

These  are  the  students  whose  mood  is  moving  toward  a 
more  pronounced  involvement  in  affairs,  both  on  the  campus 
and  off  the  campus. 

“You  can  definitely  see  a growing  radicalism  among  the 
students,”  says  Richard  Friesen,  Bethel’s  student  body  presi- 
dent. He  points  to  protests  about  required  chapel  attend- 
ance and  complaints  about  dormitory  rules. 

An  underground  newspaper  (published  and  written  anon- 
ymously) criticizes  almost  every  activity  on  the  Bethel  cam- 
pus. Whether  a valid  expression  of  student  life  or  not,  the 
underground  press  has,  at  many  places,  become  one  of  the 
trappings  of  student  activism,  almost  as  commonplace  as  the 
demonstration  and  its  placards. 

Peachey  criticizes  those  aspects  of  campus  activity  that  take 
their  cue  from  developments  at  other  schools. 

“There  are  people  who  read  about  these  things,  and  they 
get  in  a huddle — not  this  consciously,  of  course — and  say, 
‘Bov,  we  got  to  do  something.  ” 

But  the  protests  and  concerns  can  and  do  become  genuine, 
Peachey  admits,  where  students  find  their  own  causes  and 
work  for  them  in  terms  of  what  they  want  the  world  to  be. 

“We  have  these  folks  on  Mennonite  campuses,”  says 
Peachey.  “Some  of  these  people  are  awfully  honest,  awfully 
sincere,  awfully  genuine,  and  awfully  troubled.  They  are 
searching  for  a way  to  express  their  faith  in  a meaningful 
way  because  they  have  not  found  ways  to  do  this  in  their 
home  churches. 

Representative  of  these  concerned  students  are  Richard 
Friesen  and  Al  Berg,  his  counterpart  at  Tabor. 

Says  Al,  a junior  from  Wichita,  Kan.,  about  his  campus’s 
interest  in  student  power,  “There  are  many  church  colleges 
that  take  pride  in  staying  away  from  all  of  this.  I think 
there  are  times,  even  in  this  school,  when  people  would 
like  to  think  that  students  are  not  interested,  but  they  have 
been  finding  out  successively  that  students  are  interested  in 
issues  related  to  student  power.  They  are  interested  in 
bringing  controversial  speakers  to  campus,  and  they  are 
interested  in  bringing  controversial  films  and  books  to  campus 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  these  issues.  ” 

Richard,  a senior  from  Reedley,  Calif.,  majoring  in  philos- 
ophy, muses  quietly  about  reforms  that  he  would  like  to  see 
in  the  ways  of  teaching  and  learning  on  his  campus. 

“You  get  this  person  standing  up  in  front  of  the  class  and 
he  talks  and  talks  to  you,”  he  says,  “and  there  is  little 
chance  to  interact  significantly.  You  really  don  t feel  that 
you  have  a say  in  what  you  want  to  learn.  You  don’t  be- 
come really  involved.  And  that  seems  to  be  a fundamental 
distortion  of  education.  ” 

He  outlines  plans  that  would  allow  the  student  more 
freedom  and  choice  in  his  own  education.  It  would  be  an 
experience  rather  than  something  handed  down  to  him. 

The  casual  observer  may  see  the  campus  revolution  in 
protests,  demonstrations,  and  placards.  But  as  Richard  and 
other  students  like  him  on  other  Mennonite  campuses  talk 
and  work  out  their  ideas  for  improving  their  college  life, 
one  sees  in  this  the  genuine  student  revolution  and  a hopeful 
portent.  LD 
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Where  the  People  Are 


By  Ronald  Smucker 


I live  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  total  suburban  area  probably 
totals  over  three  quarters  of  a million  people.  I’ve  lived  here 
ten  years  and  I still  find  some  problems  in  adjusting  to  the 
urban  setting.  I guess  tradition  and  culture  make  me  long 
for  a little  more  room. 

Last  week  as  we  drove  across  the  plains  of  Illinois  I was 
thinking  my  children  certainly  must  be  well  indoctrinated  in 
city  living.  We  were  out  in  the  middle  of  nowhere  with  just 
com  and  a few  farm  buildings  visible  and  one  of  the  young- 
sters said,  “What  town  are  we  in?’ 

My  concept  of  church  as  I grew  up  was  a small  rural 
building  where  one  might  sit  on  Sunday  morning  and  feel 
the  fresh  breeze  blowing  through  the  window.  Certainly  the 
urban  setting  is  different.  Our  church  is  hemmed  in  by 
houses.  It’s  hot.  If  we  open  the  windows,  we  hear  the 
scream  of  a siren  or  the  screeching  tires  of  an  automobile 
as  it  tears  off  down  the  street.  If  we  want  to  be  observant 
as  we  go  to  church,  we  can  see  all  kinds  of  people  in  distress 
— people  standing  on  the  corner  with  nothing  to  do;  children 
wandering  around  the  street  with  no  yard  to  play  in.  It’s 
certainly  different,  but  it  isn  t all  bad,  for  we  feel  that  we 
have  a great  mission  in  the  city. 

Our  church  is  located  in  an  area  with  many  crime  prob- 
lems. An  important  part  of  our  ministry  and  our  life  has 
centered  around  the  Ohio  State  University  campus  located 
nearby.  I believe  there  are  approximately  30,000  students 
enrolled  there;  so  it’s  really  a city  within  a city.  Over  the 
years  we  feel  many  things  have  happened  to  give  us  a real 
opportunity  to  serve  and  witness  for  Christ. 

Sharing  the  Peace  Witness 

This  past  spring  in  April  an  exposition  was  held  on  the 
campus  which  allowed  various  groups  to  speak  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  society.  We  as  Christians  felt  here  was  certainly 
an  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  positive  witness  of  peace. 

We  cooperated  with  two  other  peace  churches  to  set  up  a 
lighted  display  called  “Constructive  Alternatives  to  Peace.’’ 
Literature  described  Pax  and  the  Teachers  Abroad  Program. 
I feel  very  strongly  that  the  church  must  really  reexamine 
how  it’s  going  to  speak  if  it  is  going  to  be  living  and  vital 
in  our  community.  We  have  to  be  listening,  speaking,  doing, 
and  feeling  in  order  that  we  might  be  prepared  to  move,  act, 
and  react  to  situations. 

We’ve  heard  much  in  Columbus  concerning  draft  dodgers. 

Ronald  Smucker,  an  elementary  school  principal  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  spoke  during 
the  July  6 afternoon  session  of  Mission  '68  at  Kidron,  Ohio. 


Periodically  large  groups  of  students  picket  the  recruiting 
stand  in  the  student  center.  Several  of  our  church  members 
are  serving  as  draft  counselors.  We  re  not  counseling  people 
on  how  to  avoid  serving  their  government  obligation,  but 
we’re  using  this  as  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  biblical 
basis  of  peace. 

I was  recently  talking  with  a colleague  who  is  also  a prin- 
cipal and  we  began  discussing  war.  I elucidated  my  alterna- 
tive service  position  as  a Christian  and  he  said  to  me  several 
days  later,  “Don  t back  out.  Stand  firm  for  what  you  believe, 
because  we  respect  you  for  it. 

One  of  our  opportunities  to  speak  to  the  peace  issue  was 
showing  the  film  “Alternatives”  during  a half  hour  of  free 
time  on  WOSU-TV.  We  also  showed  it  on  campus  along  with 
discussion  groups  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  peace  witness. 

During  this  past  school  year  our  pastor  was  able  to  serve 
our  church  on  a full-time  basis.  This  year  he  is  serving  the 
campus  through  a group  called  “The  Campus  Ministers 
Association.”  It  is  a real  opportunity  to  bear  a positive 
Mennonite  witness. 

Angry  Young  Men 

This  past  spring  perhaps  you  read  about  the  administration 
building  take-over  on  the  Ohio  State  campus.  This  was  one 
time  when  the  church  acted  too  late.  The  University  adminis- 
tration building  was  taken  over  by  a group  of  Negro  students 
and  a group  of  whites. 

These  young  people — although  perhaps  we  can’t  fully  con- 
done the  method  they  used  of  being  heard — had  several 
problems.  The  administration  had  been  confronted  with  prob- 
lems of  student  housing,  lack  of  communication,  and  alleged 
discrimination  and  nothing  had  happened. 

Following  the  take-over  of  the  administration  building, 
Campus  Ministers  Association  went  to  the  leadership  of  the 
college  and  asked,  “Is  there  some  way  we  can  be  of  help  to 
you?”  The  administration’s  reply  took  them  back  somewhat; 
“You  re  too  late.  Why  didn’t  you  come  before?”  I think  many 
times  we  Christians  in  the  city  find  ourselves  in  the  same 
situation  of  being  too  late. 

As  a result  of  that  demonstration  I must  add  that  the 
churches  are  doing  something.  One  denomination  immediately 
allocated  $10,000  for  the  development  of  a ministry  specif- 
ically to  Negro  students.  This  will  be  a cooperative  effort 
run  by  the  Campus  Ministers  Association.  We  hope  we  ll  be 
able  to  branch  out  and  find  new  ways  of  relating  to  these 
needs. 
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This  past  fall  we  also  had  a unique  situation  which  in- 
volved both  the  campus  and  our  community.  Blue-collar 
workers  on  campus  were  striking  because  they  felt  the  pay 
| was  too  low  and  that  working  conditions  weren’t  fair  in  all 
cases.  As  we  talked  and  thought  about  it,  we  said,  “Here  is 
an  opportunity  for  the  church  to  listen  to  the  needs  of 
people.” 

The  Neil  Avenue  Mennonite  Church  announced  to  the 
community  that  we  were  going  to  open  our  doors  for  meet- 
ings between  the  community  people  and  the  union  leaders 
on  Sunday  afternoon.  And  so  we  assembled  around  the  table 
on  Sunday  afternoon.  We  invited  the  labor  leaders,  the  local 
leaders,  a number  of  workers,  and  community  and  church 
people.  We  didn’t  get  together  to  support  or  denounce  them; 
we  just  wanted  to  hear  them. 

Following  this  confrontation  one  of  the  labor  leaders  said, 
“Thank  you  for  listening  to  us.  That’s  all  we  wanted.”  Some 
of  our  people  talked  to  some  of  the  people  on  the  picket 
lines  and  realized  that  there  were  injustices.  It  wasn’t  a 
result  of  what  we  did,  but  the  strike  did  happen  to  be 
settled  several  days  later. 

Ambassadors  for  Christ 

Another  area  where  we  may  share  the  love  of  Christ  on 
the  campus  is  with  foreign  students.  There  are  several  hun- 
dred foreign  students  attending  Ohio  State  University.  Cur- 
rently we’ve  semi-adopted  an  Indian  student  who  is  not  a 
Christian.  We  enjoy  him  a great  deal  and  he  in  turn  under- 
stands our  position  as  Christians. 

One  other  student  that  we  have  had  a very  close  relation- 
ship with  was  a girl  from  Syria.  She  was  a Christian  when 
she  came,  and  we  experienced  deep  fellowship  in  having  her 
live  with  us  for  a short  period  of  time.  At  the  end  of  a year 
she  found  another  Syrian  Christian.  They  were  married  and 
are  now  living  on  the  east  coast. 

^ Perhaps  you  have  participated  in  a Witness  Workshop  at 
one  time  or  another.  About  14  of  us  set  out  to  find  if  we 
could  really  confront  people  with  the  person  of  Christ.  We 
spent  about  four  days  together  helping  each  other,  talking 
together,  and  having  devotions,  sharing  successes  and 
failures.  We  sat  beside  people  in  restaurants  and  stirred 
up  a conversation  or  chatted  with  them  on  the  corner  to 
create  opportunities  to  speak  about  Christ.  We  were  afraid 
of  this  kind  of  situation  but  after  it  was  over  we  found  that 
we  were  deeply  blessed  by  forcing  ourselves  into  the  situa- 
tion of  sharing  Christ  with  others. 

I should  share  yet  our  involvement  with  the  Poor  Peoples’ 
Campaign  as  it  came  through  Columbus.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  to  sit  and  eat  with  some  of  the  participants  in 
the  campaign.  It’s  difficult  to  convey  feelings  that  you  pick 
up  in  this  kind  of  confrontation. 

We  then  attended  a rally  held  at  the  fairgrounds.  It  was 
certainly  an  education  for  me  as  a Christian  to  try  to  under- 
stand the  feelings,  problems,  and  frustrations  of  some  of  these 
people  who  were  poor,  bitter,  minus  a job,  and  who  de- 
manded a right  to  live. 


I recently  heard  a speaker  say  that  if  we’re  going  to  make 
the  church  important  to  young  people  today,  it’s  going  to 
have  to  become  a suffering  church.  We  hope  that  as  we  con- 
tinue to  live  and  work  together  in  Columbus  we  will  see  our 
church  become  a suffering  one.  d 


Beatitudes  for  Friends  of  the  Aged 

By  Esther  Mary  Walker 

Blessed  are  they  who  understand 
My  faltering  step  and  palsied  hand. 

Blessed  are  they  who  know  that  my  ears  today 
Must  strain  to  catch  the  things  they  say. 

Blessed  are  they  who  seem  to  know 
That  my  eyes  are  dim  and  my  wits  are  slow. 

Blessed  are  they  who  looked  away 
When  coffee  was  spilled  at  table  today. 

Blessed  are  they  with  a cheery  smile 
Who  stop  to  chat  for  a little  while. 

Blessed  are  they  who  never  say, 

“You’ve  told  that  story  twice  today.” 

Blessed  are  they  who  know  the  ways 
To  bring  back  memories  of  yesterdays. 

Blessed  are  they  who  know  I’m  at  a loss 
To  find  the  strength  to  carry  the  cross. 

Blessed  are  they  who  ease  the  days 
On  my  journey  Home  in  loving  ways. 


Munitions  or  Missions 

By  F.  D.  Elliott 

Someone  has  suggested  that  had  we  sent  missionaries 
overseas  in  sufficient  number  when  we  had  opportunity,  the 
likelihood  of  sending  munitions  later  would  not  have  existed. 
Here  are  some  probable  reasons: 

Munitions  takes  life — Missions  offers  life; 

Munitions  harms  bodies — Missions  heals  bodies; 

Munitions  impedes  progress — Missions  inspires  progress; 

Munitions  stifles  love — Missions  stimulates  love; 

Munitions  erects  racial  barriers — Missions  erases  racial 
barriers; 

Munitions  inspires  hate — Missions  inhibits  hate; 

Munitions  conjures  up  fear — Missions  counteracts  fear; 

Munitions  is  a means  toward  destruction — Missions  is  a 
means  toward  salvation; 

The  ultimate  goal  of  Munitions  is  physical  survival  in 
rebellion  against  God — The  ultimate  goal  of  Missions  is 
spiritual  revival  in  righteousness  provided  by  God. 

Need  anything  further  be  said?  D 
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Items  and  Comments 


Curtis  Howe  Springer,  known  coast  to 
coast  as  a radio  evangelist  and  founder  of 
Zzyzz  Mineral  Springs  in  the  Mojave  Des- 
ert, has  been  arrested  on  charges  brought 
by  the  California  Department  of  Public 
Health. 

Officers  served  a warrant  on  the  72-year- 
old  resort  owner  which  listed  65  counts  of 
false  advertising  and  misrepresentation  in 
the  distribution  of  health  foods  from  his 
processing  plant. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has 
accused  Mr.  Springer  of  laying  out  a com- 
plete town — Zzyzz  (which  name  he  invented 
as  “the  last  name  in  the  English  language”) 
— on  federal  land  to  which  he  has  no  claim. 
The  bureau  is  seeking  to  collect  $34,187  in 
damages  and  back  “rental”  from  Springer 
for  24  years  of  unauthorized  use  of  12,000 
acres  of  government  property  in  the  desert 
several  hundred  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles. 

On  that  land  Springer  has  built  a 60- 
room  hotel,  a resort,  a food  processing 
plant,  a lake,  a church,  a radio  studio,  and 
several  other  structures.  He  is  heard  daily 
on  221  radio  stations  in  the  U.S.  and  on 
102  stations  in  foreign  countries.  An  esti- 
mated 14,000,000  people  listen  regularly 
to  his  colorful  variety  broadcast. 

Teenage  alcoholics,  starting  their  serious 
drinking  at  the  age  of  11  or  12,  are  on  the 
increase  in  Britain,  a medical  expert  said 
recently.  Dr.  Clifford  Salter,  London,  a 
consultant  psychiatrist,  says  children  begin 
drinking  at  that  age  often  because  they 
have  been  given  drinks  by  their  parents 
at  an  early  age. 

“Some  parents  give  their  babies  brandy 
every  night  to  make  them  sleep,”  he 
claims.  “The  child  becomes  addicted  to  it 
and  later  on,  when  it  is  not  given  its  tot, 
goes  searching  for  it.  ” 

According  to  Dr.  Salter,  journalists  and 
lawyers  are  among  the  biggest  drinkers  in 
Britain,  but  alcoholism  is  showing  its 
steepest  rise  among  teenagers  and  women. 

The  Canadian  Council  of  Churches  has 
told  the  Canadian  government  it  opposes 
legalization  of  lotteries,  not  only  on  moral 
and  religious  grounds,  “but  also  in  grave 
concern  for  the  economic  and  social  well- 
being of  all  Canadians.  ” 

A small  high  school  in  Ingalls,  Kan.  (90 
students),  received  statewide  headlines  this 
fall  when  the  school’s  superintendent  and 
teachers  ruled  that  nine  girl  students 
would  not  be  allowed  to  travel  on  the 


school  bus  to  a weekend  football  game  un- 
less they  agreed  to  wear  longer  skirts.  A 
veritable  storm  blew  up  as  the  girls  and 
their  mothers  vehemently  protested.  The 
superintendent  and  the  teachers  won, 
however. 

The  Ontario  government  will  not  tax 
churches  according  to  an  announcement 
by  Premier  John  Robarts.  He  said  the  de- 
cision was  made  after  close  examination  of 
the  effects  such  a tax  would  have  and 
public  reaction  to  such  a tax.  “I  wouldn’t 
like  to  be  the  head  of  a government  that 
started  the  taxation  of  places  of  worship,” 
he  said.  (A  government  committee  on  tax- 
ation had  recommended  that  churches  be 
taxed. ) 


Membership  in  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  (Mormon)  is 
moving  steadily  toward  the  3 million  mark, 
according  to  President  David  O.  McKay,  and 
research  indicates  that  this  figure  may  be 
doubled  by  1985. 

Cumulative  progress  reports  of  mission- 
ary work  throughout  the  Mormon  Church 
show  that  66,657  converts  were  baptized 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1968.  Con- 
versions are  expected  to  reach  100,000  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  Dr.  McKay  said. 

Membership  in  the  Mormon  Church  to- 
taled 2,615,744  on  Dec.  31,  1967,  and  it  is 
expected  that  it  will  reach  3 million  by  the 
end  of  1969. 


Condemnation  of  the  institutional  church 
is  becoming  “monotonous,”  a high-rank- 
ing executive  of  the  Christian  Church  (Dis- 
ciples of  Christ)  complained. 

Dr.  M.  Maurice  Grove,  president  of  the 
Disciples’  Conference  of  State  and  Area 
Secretaries  and  Board  Chairman,  said  criti- 
cism and  study  of  the  church  is  all  right, 
but  not  condemnation. 

Dr.  Grove,  a resident  of  Jackson,  Miss., 
and  executive  secretary  of  that  state’s 
Disciples  organization,  countered  criticisms 
that  the  church  is  irrelevant  because  it  is 
not  out  among  the  people  by  observing 
that  the  church  “has  been  and  is  among 
the  people  most  of  the  time — in  the  homes 
and  markets,  offices  and  schools,  farms  and 
factories.” 

“In  spite  of  criticism,”  he  told  a meeting 
of  regional  executives,  “(the  church)  has 
been  quietly  and  faithfully,  sometimes 
anonymously,  at  work  influencing  benevo- 
lently, by  a multitude  of  means,  the  struc- 


tures around  her.” 

He  argued  that  while  the  church  hasn’t 
always  been  the  “salt  of  the  earth,”  the 
good  that  has  been  accomplished  over  the 
centuries  “is  not  the  work  of  the  atheists.” 

The  1965  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  that 
one  need  not  believe  in  a Supreme  Being 
to  have  a faith  which  would  qualify  him  as 
a conscientious  objector  may  have  success- 
fully withstood  its  broadest  interpretation 
— at  least  on  lower  court  levels — when  an 
avowed  atheist  was  declared  a conscientious 
objector  by  a federal  judge  in  Baltimore. 

District  Court  Judge  Alexander  Harvey 
II  held  that  because  Michael  H.  Shacter 
believes  there  is  no  being  “superior  to 
man  in  the  universe,”  and  that  killing, 
therefore,  “is  a sin  no  man  can  endure,” 
he  should  be  reclassified  to  conscientious 
objector  status  by  his  local  draft  board  in 
Bethesda,  Md.,  a suburb  of  Washington, 
DC. 

The  21-year-old  litigant,  who  has 
worked  as  a clerk  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress for  more  than  two  years,  was  quoted 
as  saying: 

“My  faith  centers  around  mankind  rather  . 
than  around  God.  This  does  not  mean  that 
I am  any  less  religious  than  a man  who 
believes  in  God.” 


In  one  of  his  last  conversations,  famed 
Swiss  theologian  Karl  Barth  expressed  con- 
cern over  “what  will  become  of  the  church,” 
one  of  his  colleagues  said. 

Dr.  Wilhelm  Niesel,  president  of  the 
World  Alliance  of  Presbyterian  and  Re- 
formed Churches,  recalled  the  occasion  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  professor  at  the 
University  of  Basel  who  died  Dec.  10,  1968. 

“Let  us  with  the  whole  church  receive  his 
(Barth’s)  summons  to  I'eturn  to  the  Word,  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  alone  can  save 
us  from  fear  and  death,”  said  Dr.  Niesel. 
“Only  in  this  way  shall  we  truly  honor  the 
memory  of  this  man,  to  whom  Christen- 
dom owes  so  much.” 

Funeral  services  were  held  for  Dr.  Barth 
in  Basel  on  Dec.  13. 

Dr.  Niesel  said  Barth’s  greatness  lay  “in 
the  fact  that  he  knew  the  One  who  alone 
is  so  great  that  in  life  and  death  we  can 
utterly  rely  on  Him. 

“Once,  at  a time  of  great  stress,  Karl 
Barth  said  at  a public  meeting  to  his  stu- 
dents: ‘Do  not  follow  my  theology;  follow 
the  Word  of  God.  That  is  the  only  way  to 
endure.’  ” 

Dr.  Niesel  was  a compatriot  of  Barth’s 
in  the  German  Confessing  Church  during 
the  Nazi  regime.  Barth,  a Swiss  citizen, 
was  expelled  from  Germany  where  he  was 
teaching  for  his  opposition  to  Hitler.  Dr. 
Niesel,  a professor  at  Wuppertal,  Germany, 
was  eight  times  arrested  and  jailed  by  the 
Gestapo,  between  1934  and  the  end  of  the 
World  War  II. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

New  Broadcast  Wrestles  with  Ethics 


“Ethical  decision-making  is  neither  in- 
stinctive nor  particularly  fashionable.  Expedi- 
ency often  dictates  our  ethics,”  states  David 
Augsburger,  creator  of  Choice,  a new  daily 
radio  broadcast  for  men. 

Choice,  the  first  new  major  program 
concept  by  Mennonite  Broadcasts  since  the 
development  of  Christmas  and  Easter  special 
“newscasts,”  has  been  released  to  stations 
throughout  the  United  States.  Canadian  dis- 
tribution will  follow  shortly. 

“The  program  is  designed  for  a 1970’s 
kind  of  audience,”  continues  Augsburger,  the 
writer  and  narrator  of  the  broadcasts. 
“Traditional  Christian  programs  are  usually 
adapted  forms  of  a church  service.  These 
kinds  of  programs  seldom  communicate  with 
a nonchurchgoing  audience.  Christians  form 
by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  audience  to 
gospel  programs.  However,  we  are  com- 
missioned to  reach  non-Christians.” 

Choice  is  a daily  3 1/2-minute  release. 
It  begins  with  a typical  human  situation  in 
which  a man  must  decide  between  several 
choices  of  action.  The  various  alternatives 
are  described,  including  how  a Christian 
might — or  ought  to — respond  to  the  situation. 

In  addition,  a free  leaflet  is  offered  at  the 
close  of  the  broadcast  to  encourage  the 
listener  to  write.  Says  Augsburger:  “We 
do  not  expect  a great  many  will  write. 
Our  first  concern  is  to  jar  open  a new  way 


< 


Mennonite  Hour  speaker  David  Augsburger 
works  on  another  Choice  script. 


of  thinking  about  life  choices — and  about 
God.  However,  those  who  do  write  may  ask 
questions.  Our  response  will  then  encourage 
further  correspondence  for  counsel.” 

Religious  programs  on  Sunday  largely 
reach  a Christian  audience.  The  unusual 
quality  of  Choice  is  its  ability  to  fit  into 
weekday  formats,  catch  the  everyday  listen- 
er, leave  a message,  and  invite  response 
for  follow-up.  Mennonite  Broadcasts’  min- 
ute “spots”  are  currently  catching  people 
in  weekday  slots  on  about  500  stations  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  But  such  a 
short  program  cannot  invite  write-in  follow- 
up. Choice  can  and  will. 

Augsburger  describes  the  Choice  audience: 
“We  think  of  an  American  or  Canadian 
man  between  20  and  40,  reasonably  normal 
and  caught  up  in  the  considerable  business 
of  making  a living — both  for  himself  and  his 
family,  if  he’s  got  one. 

“He’s  interested  in  his  job,  his  home, 
his  vacation  plans,  his  car — but  hasn’t  much 
interest  in  ‘religion.’  He  may  have  some 
residue  of  religious  instruction  from  his 
Sunday  school  days,  but  it  has  faded  into 
the  background  of  his  life.” 

Purpose  of  Choice?  “To  help  a man  to 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ  by  demonstrating 
how  Christ  and  Christianity  work — in  living 
terms  and  in  real-life  decision-making  situ- 
ations.” 

Choice . will  be  offered  first  to  pastors  of 
Mennonite  churches  who  in  turn  may  nego- 
tiate with  local  stations  for  public  service 
programming  or  for  local  sponsorship. 

A later  mailing  will  then  offer  Choice  to 
over  2,500  stations  in  the  United  States  at 
a nominal  service  charge,  permitting  local 
sponsorship.  Present  plans  do  not  include 
the  purchase  of  air  time  by  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  for  its  release. 

The  Canadian  edition  will  be  distributed 
through  Winnipeg,  as  a conjoint  effort  of 
General  Conference  and  (Old)  Mennonite 
churches. 

Current  projections  call  for  the  production 
of  a 13-week  pilot  series  only.  Mennonite 
Broadcasts’  executive  director,  Kenneth  J. 
Weaver,  explained  that  Choice  is  being 
developed  as  an  “extra  effort”  of  Menno- 
nite Broadcasts’  staff  and  facilities.  “Our 
board  considers  Choice  a very  necessary 
development  of  our  responsibility  in  public 
proclamation  of  the  gospel,  he  said.  “The 
decision-making  areas  of  a man’s  life  are 
precisely  those  points  where  Jesus  Christ 
can  create  new  life.  Choice  can  help  a man 
see  this  and  respond  in  faith.” 


Lloyd  and  Joan  Miller 


VS-er  Appointed  Club  Director 

On  Jan.  1,  1969,  VS-er  Lloyd  Miller  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Robstown,  Tex., 
chapter  of  the  Boys  Club  of  America,  it  was 
announced  recently  by  VS  administrator  Ken 
Seitz  at  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
Miller  and  his  wife  Joan,  from  Elkhart,  Ind., 
entered  the  August  1968  Voluntary  Service 
orientation  school  and  were  assigned  to 
reopen  the  Robstown  unit  that  had  been 
without  VS-ers  for  over  a year  due  to  lack 
of  available  personnel. 

A national  organization,  Boys  Club  of 
America  begins  local  chapters  across  the 
United  States  whenever  sufficient  interest 
merits  doing  so.  The  decision  to  move  ahead 
in  Robstown  actually  constitutes  a reactiva- 
tion of  a program  in  which  VISTA  workers 
were  involved. 

As  BCA  director.  Miller  is  responsible  to 
rekindle  and  spread  the  fires  of  enthusiasm 
by  recruiting  volunteers  from  town  to  staff 
the  club  center  purchased  for  base  of  opera- 
tions. The  center  is  to  be  located  in  a pre- 
viously unoccupied  building  on  Robstown’s 
south  side  in  a predominantly  Latin  area. 
Out  of  a population  standing  around  15,000, 
93  percent  of  the  citizenry  are  Spanish- 
speaking Americans. 

In  addition  to  securing  adequate  recrea- 
tional equipment  for  the  center,  correspond- 
ence from  Miller  indicates  his  concern  over 
what  type  of  program  to  operate:  “I  want 
to  see  more  happening  than  just  giving 
adolescent  boys  something  to  do  to  keep 
them  off  the  streets,”  he  writes.  “Hopefully 
a Christian  philosophy  of  life  can  be  instilled 
in  the  boys  in  the  process.” 

Much  of  Miller’s  background  for  his  new 
position  comes  from  his  present  VS  assign- 
ment as  a full-time  teacher  working  with 
slow  learners  in  the  seventh  grade  at  Robs- 
town Junior  High.  He  is  a 1967  graduate  of 
Goshen  College  and  taught  one  year  in  the 
Elkhart  Community  School  System  prior  to 
service. 

Mrs.  Miller  serves  as  unit  hostess  and  as 
club  leader  at  Wesley  Community  Center 
operated  by  the  Methodist  Church.  She  is  a 
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1968  graduate  of  Goshen  College. 

An  additional  aspect  of  the  Millers’  VS 
assignment  is  to  be  alert  to  the  possibilities 
for  the  formation  of  a Mennonite  fellowship 
in  Robstown.  The  nearest  Mennonite  church 
is  located  20  miles  away  in  Corpus  Christi 
where  the  couple  presently  attend. 

Lloyd  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivan 
Miller  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  Joan  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trennis  Yoder, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


Community  Rallies 
to  Hospital  Cause 

Ever  since  the  decision  wa;  made  to  ex- 
pand the  facilities  of  Mennonite  Hospital  in 
La  Junta,  Colo.,  both  hospital  personnel  and 
the  local  community  looked  toward  the  day 
when  dreams  would  become  reality.  It  now 
appears  that  the  day  may  be  closer  than 
many  had  expected,  according  to  reports 
from  health  and  welfare  secretary  Luke  Bir- 
ky  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Birkv  referred  to  an  article  appearing  in 
the  Dec.  31,  1968,  La  Junta  Tribune  Demo- 
crat which  pictures  the  signing  of  papers  to 
assure  bonding,  leasing,  and  construction  of 
the  new  88-bed  three-million-dollar  La  Jun- 
ta Medical  Center.  An  announcement  on 
Dec.  20  that  La  Junta  would  receive  an 
additional  $740,371  in  Hill-Burton  funds  for 
a grand  total  of  $1,377,262  (or  45  percent  of 
the  total  cost)  meant  that  construction  is  to 
begin  within  a month. 

“The  most  significant  factor  in  the  entire 
fund-raising  project  has  been  the  way  the 
local  community  has  rallied  to  the  cause,” 
Birky  added.  “When  the  push  for  raising 
funds  began  back  in  June  of  1968,  a goal 
was  set  of  $250,000.  Now  it  appears  that 
over  $400,000  will  be  realized.  I think  this 
demonstration  of  support  is  amazing. 

Birky  served  as  Mennonite  Hospital  ad- 
ministrator from  1958  to  1966  before  coming 
to  Board  headquarters.  Present  administrator 
is  Leo  Schmidt. 

Board  Eyes  Fiscal 
Year-end  Giving 

“Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  lost  a little 
financial  ground  during  December,”  control- 
ler Leroy  Yoder  told  Board  staff  men  on 
Jan.  5 at  Elkhart.  Contributions  had  in- 
creased over  the  previous  year  by  6.7  per- 
cent, Yoder  had  said  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber. Now  at  the  end  of  December  the 
increase  in  contributions  stood  at  4.8  per- 
cent. The  increase  at  the  end  of  November 
had  amounted  to  $64,000,  compared  with 
the  $57,000  level  on  Dec.  31. 

“If  we  are  to  meet  our  contributions  goals 
during  the  first  three  months  of  1969,  we 
will  need  $689,000  in  contributions  yet — 
about  $65,000  more  than  last  year  during 
this  three-month  period,”  Yoder  told  the 
group. 


Expenditures  had  also  increased  by  4.1 
percent  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
fiscal  year,  Apr.  1 to  Dec.  31,  1968,  Yoder 
pointed  out.  Most  divisions  have  underspent 
their  budgets  to  date.  Administrators  antici- 
pate that  they  will  be  able  to  stay  within 
budget  limitations  approved  by  the  Board 
for  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Board’s  executive  committee  began 
serious  program  evaluation  and  next  year’s 
budget  planning  at  its  last  meeting.  At  their 
next  meeting  the  preliminary  planning  will 
again  be  reviewed  in  light  of  the  interim 
contributions  experience  and  other  develop- 
ments. 


“We  hope  that  all  Board  personnel  and 
the  entire  brotherhood  will  pray  with  us  for 
God’s  leading  in  our  missions  work  togeth- 
er,” treasurer  David  Leatherman  commented 
following  the  meeting.  “These  last  three 
months  of  the  year  are  crucial  ones  every 
year.  Because  of  wide  month-to-month 
swings  in  contributions  during  this  time,  we 
often  get  caught  with  a difficult  financial  '7 
situation  at  year’s  end  which  seriously  af- 
fects our  planning  for  the  new  fiscal  year 
beginning  Apr.  1.  This  year  escalating  in-  j) 
flation  and  national  uncertainty  with  a new 
administration  coming  in  will  certainly  affect  * 
both  our  contributions  and  our  planning.” 


Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School  Development  Committee  members  are:  (left  to  right) 
Sanford  A.  Alderfer,  chairman,  Harleysville;  Ivan  Moyer,  Christopher  Dock  alumnus,  Quaker- 
town;  Arlin  Lapp,  Harleysville;  Gerald  E.  Weaver,  Collegeville;  J.  Silas  Graybill,  school  board 
president,  Doylestown;  Ralph  B.  Hedrick,  school  board  treasurer,  Hatfield;  Lee  M.  Yoder,  school 


superintendent. 

Christopher  Dock  Plans 

The  Christopher  Dock  School  Board  of 
Trustees  has  recently  named  a Development 
Committee  to  assess  and  project  plans  for 
the  future  development  of  the  high  school. 
The  committee  is  responsible  to  determine 
priority  areas  of  need  for  development.  The 
members  and  committee  officers  named  are: 
Sanford  A.  Alderfer,  chairman,  Harleysville; 
Lee  M.  Yoder,  secretary,  school  superintend- 
ent; Ivan  Moyer,  Christopher  Dock  alumnus, 
Quakertown;  Arlin  D.  Lapp,  Harleysville; 
Gerald  E.  Weaver,  Collegeville;  J.  Silas 
Graybill,  school  board  president,  Doylestown; 
Ralph  B.  Hedrick,  school  board  treasurer, 
Hatfield. 

In  order  to  plan  and  project  more  wisely, 
the  committee  will  first  seek  to  develop  a 
campus  master  plan  for  the  total  forty-acre 
school  campus.  However,  before  a campus 
master  plan  can  be  constructed,  the  project- 
ed student  enrollment  will  need  to  be  esti- 
mated. To  assist  the  committee,  a family- 
school  census  is  being  planned  for  February 
1969  in  the  church  congregations  of  the 
Franconia  Mennonite  Conference,  which  are 


Development  j 

primarily  located  in  Bucks  and  Montgomery 
counties.  The  Development  Committee,  in  1 
close  cooperation  with  the  board  of  trustees, 
has  appointed  several  subcommittees  to  pur-  "'I 
sue  divisions  of  the  development  program  in 
greater  detail. 

A Solicitation  Division  has  been  named  to 
organize  a campaign  to  liquidate  the  capital 
indebtedness  on  the  auditorium-gymnasium- 
cafeteria  building  which  had  a $36,000  plus 
interest  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the 
drive.  This  new  structure  was  occupied  five 
years  ago  with  a total  construction  cost  of 
$418,000.  This  division  is  directed  by  Merrill 
S.  Moyer,  secretary  of  the  school  board,  ’ J 
Harleysville;  and  assisted  by  Marvin  A.  An- 
ders, member  of  the  school  board  and  treas- 
urer of  the  solicitation  division,  Souderton;  ' 
Mahlon  M.  Frederick,  Souderton;  Joseph  N. 
Moyer,  Blooming  Glen;  Raymond  H.  Rosen-  I' 
berger,  member  of  the  school  board,  Hat- 
field; Gerald  E.  Weaver,  Collegeville. 

The  Development  Committee  has  named  a 
Teacher  Salaries  Division  to  study  and  rec- 
ommend a new  salary  schedule  for  1969-70. 
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1 The  division  s work  is  currently  in  progress, 

I with  members  being:  Marvin  A.  Anders, 
member  of  the  school  board,  Souderton; 
Chester  Bergey,  patron  of  the  school, 
i Doylestown;  Elam  J.  Peachey,  faculty  repre- 
■ sentative;  Gerald  E.  Weaver,  Collegeville; 
' and  Lee  M.  Yoder,  school  superintendent. 
This  division  will  be  reporting  to  the  Devel- 
opment Committee  on  Jan.  14  and  in  Feb- 
l ruary. 

The  Finance  Division  has  been  named  to 
explore  ways  and  means  of  expanding  the 
J financial  resource  base  of  the  school.  The 
r division  will  be  drafting  new  plans  and  pro- 
| grams  to  present  the  financial  needs  of  the 
j school  and  to  increase  the  school’s  financial 
contributions.  Divisional  members  are  R. 
Wayne  Clemens,  attorney,  Souderton;  Ralph 
! B.  Hedrick,  school  board  treasurer;  Arlin 

ILapp,  Harleysville;  Mahlon  A.  Souder, 
«■  Blooming  Glen. 

To  interpret  and  promote  the  school's 
educational  program  will  be  the  assignment 
, of  the  School  Promotion  Division  of  develop- 
: ment,  composed  of  members  Sanford  A.  Al- 
I derfer,  school  patron  and  chairman  of  the 
Development  Committee,  Harleysville;  Mar- 
cus A.  Clemens,  school  patron,  Telford; 
David  F.  Derstine,  school  board  member  and 
pastor  of  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Church, 
Blooming  Glen;  and  Lee  M.  Yoder,  school 
superintendent. 

A fifth  division  of  the  development  pro- 
gram is  the  Accreditation  Division,  whose 
task  is  to  direct  the  school’s  self-evaluation 
program  in  preparation  to  seek  accreditation 
in  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  in  1969-70.  The  self- 
I evaluation  process  is  under  the  direction  of 
T.  Carroll  Moyer,  school  principal,  with 
j assistance  from  Lee  M.  Yoder,  school  super- 
I intendent,  Harvey  W.  Bauman,  faculty  mem- 
j ber,  and  Miss  LaVon  Nolt,  faculty  member. 

H 

MCC  to  Convene  in  Chicago 

Mennonites  from  across  North  America  will 
convene  in  Chicago  for  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee’s  annual  meeting  on  Jan. 

, 24,  25.  The  Peace  Section,  in  connection 
with  this,  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  the 
preceding  day.  Both  meetings  will  take  place 
at  the  Midland  Hotel. 

The  annual  meeting  will  review  the  1968 
program  and  consider  projections  for  1969 
prepared  by  the  staff.  Among  the  many 
areas  of  MCC’s  ministry  to  be  discussed  will 
be:  Vietnam  post-hostilities  planning,  emer- 
gency relief  efforts  in  Nigeria/Biafra,  North- 
east Brazil  and  Bolivia  expansion,  and  fur- 
ther plans  for  America’s  inner  city. 

Ken  Hiebert,  of  the  faculty  of  the  Philadel- 
phia College  of  Art,  will  present  the  new 
MCC  identification  which  he  designed.  The 
reaction  of  MCC  members  will  be  sought. 

C.  N.  Hostetter,  Jr.,  will  be  recognized  at 
a dinner  on  Friday  for  his  15  years  as  chair- 
man of  MCC.  Hostetter  resigned  last  year 


for  health  reasons  but  continues  as  an  MCC 
member. 

The  Friday  evening  session,  more  inspira- 
tional in  nature,  will  feature  the  premiere 
of  “Wide  Is  the  River,”  a 25-minute  color 
movie  on  the  problems  of  the  Middle  East 
and  what  MCC  and  Mennonite  missionaries 
are  attempting  to  do.  Speaking  at  this  ses- 
sion will  be  the  former  director  of  personnel 
for  Vietnam  Christian  Service:  Sam  R.  Hope, 
director,  division  of  interpretation,  board  of 
missions,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S. 
He  and  his  wife  will  speak  on  ‘‘Some  Per- 
sonal Reflections  on  Our  Experience  in  Viet- 
nam.” 

The  format  of  this  year’s  annual  meeting 
will  be  considerably  different  from  previous 
years.  Greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
discussion  by  MCC  members  rather  than 
reporting  by  administrators.  The  125-page 
1968  Workbook  which  summarizes  MCC’s 
activities  has  been  mailed  to  MCC  members 
for  their  perusal  prior  to  the  annual  meeting. 

“It  was  not  a good  year  for  the  meek 
with  violence  prevalent  in  many  places.  God 
alone  knows  how  effective  our  efforts  have 
been  in  communicating  the  faith  that  has 
taken  us  into  areas  of  intense  need,”  That 
was  how  executive  secretary  William  T. 
Snyder  summarized  the  year  in  a memo 
accompanying  the  workbooks  to  the  MCC 
members. 

Though  maybe  not  a good  year  for  the 
meek,  more  people  volunteered  for  MCC 
service  than  ever  before.  By  year  end, 
674  people,  50  more  than  last  year,  were 
in  MCC  programs,  not  counting  the  psy- 
chiatric hospitals.  The  steady  growth  of 
volunteers,  especially  young  people,  en- 
courages MCC  to  continue  expansion  of  its 
programs. 

It  is  expected  that  Atlee  Beechy,  now  on 
an  administrative  visit  to  Nigeria/Biafra,  will 
be  present  for  discussions  on  how  Menno- 
nites can  best  serve  the  emergency  needs 
of  war  victims  in  that  land. 

The  Middle  East  will  be  spotlighted  by 
the  Peace  Section.  Frank  H.  Epp,  Wilbert 
Shenk,  Waldemar  Janzen,  and  Elmer  A. 
Martens  will  participate  in  a special  sym- 
posium on  “The  Palestine  Problem  in 
Historical  Perspective.”  MCC  members  will 
join  Peace  Section  members  for  discussion. 

World  Evangelism  Institutes 

Three  World  Evangelism  Institutes  are 
scheduled  for  1969  centering  on  the  theme, 
“Mobilizing  the  Congregation  for  Evangel- 
ism.” Following  up  three  very  successful 
institutes  in  1968,  they  will  continue  a new 
dimension  of  cultural  training  for  overseas 
and  home  missionaries,  pastors,  and  other 
workers. 

Sponsored  jointly  by  the  Council  of 
Mission  Board  Secretaries  and  the  Council 
of  Mennonite  Seminaries,  the  institutes  will 
be  directed  by  Donald  R.  Jacobs,  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  missionary  from  Kenya, 
East  Africa.  A grant  from  the  Schowalter 


Foundation  has  been  made  available  to 
subsidize  operational  costs. 

Dates  for  the  three  institutes  are  as 
follows:  June  2-13,  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  June  lb- 
22,  Mennonite  Brethren  Bible  College, 
Winnipeg,  Man.;  June  23  to  July  4,  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  at  New  York  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  New  York  City. 

The  move  to  New  York  by  the  EMC 
Institute  represents  an  attempt  to  add  new 
dimensions  to  cross-cultural  involvement. 
Program  planning  will  include  urban  and 
international  experience. 

Mission  boards  are  invited  to  sponsor 
attendance  of  their  personnel.  Other  per- 
sons who  are  involved  in  the  mission  of  the 
church  at  home  or  overseas  are  encouraged 
to  attend.  Application  blanks  and  informa- 
tion will  be  available  from  each  of  the 
three  schools  which  sponsor  the  institutes. 

Seminary  Sees  Increase 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  reports  an 
enrollment  of  47  students  for  the  eleven- 
week  winter  term.  In  addition  to  the  21 
full-time  students,  there  are  17  part-time 
students  and  nine  who  are  auditing.  This  is 
a total  increase  of  20  over  the  enrollment 
during  the  fall  term,  which  was  27. 

The  special  two-week  course  for  minis- 
ters which  began  Jan.  6 and  ended  Jan. 
17  has  an  enrollment  of  twelve.  Four  of  the 
ministers  are  here  from  Alberta,  Canada, 
while  the  rest  come  from  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  Virginia. 

Another  January  feature  at  the  seminary 
is  the  Annual  Ministers’  Week  scheduled 
for  Jan.  20-24.  “The  Application  of  the 
Scripture  to  Modern  Issues”  is  the  theme 
in  which  faculty  members  as  well  as  off- 
campus  personnel  will  participate. 

GC  Students  Leave  for 
Trimester  Abroad 

A total  of  97  Goshen  College  students  left 
Jan.  2 for  the  14-week  Study-Service  Tri- 
mester abroad  in  Central  America  and 
Caribbean  locations. 

Two  units,  one  in  Honduras  and  one  in 
Nicaragua,  opened  for  the  first  time  in  Jan- 
uary. Seventeen  students  will  be  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Clair  Amstutz 
in  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  and  19  students 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marion  R.  Wenger  in  Managua,  Nicaragua. 

The  other  three  units  are  continuing  in 
Jamaica,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Yoder;  in  Guadeloupe,  under  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Smucker;  and  in  Costa 
Rica,  under  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Daniel  Hess.  In 
Jamaica  this  trimester  are  21  students;  in 
Guadeloupe,  18  students;  and  in  Costa  Rica, 
22  students. 

A sixth  location  for  a unit  will  be  Haiti. 
Opening  in  late  April,  the  unit  will  be  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arlin 
Hunsberger. 
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Finding  Service  Handles  in  Northeast  Brazil 


Human  need  in  Northeast  Brazil  is  an 
oppressive  force,  forever  threatening  to  en- 
gulf the  individual  who  permits  himself  to 
be  sensitive  to  it.  The  need,  whether  it 
takes  the  form  of  nutritional  or  economic 
deficiencies  or  agrarian  backwardness,  seems 
inescapable.  It  hounds  one  from  the  metro- 
politan state  capitals  to  the  small  rural 
towns,  from  the  sugar  plantations  along  the 
coast  to  the  remote,  interior  farmlands. 

For  a new  MCC  unit,  thrust  into  such  a 
massive  pocket  of  need,  one  of  the  first 
overwhelming  questions  that  comes  to  us  is, 
Where  and  how  can'  we  best  grab  hold  of  a 
piece  of  the  problem  and  put  our  resources 
to  work?  It  was  in  search  of  a partial  an- 
swer to  this  question  that  I made  a trip  this 
past  month  to  the  interior  town  of  Garan- 
huns,  where  an  agricultural  mission  couple 
is  presently  working  on  a cattle  improve- 
ment program. 

Garanhuns  is  a town  of  about  20,000 
people,  located  250  kilometers  from  Recife. 
In  terms  of  climate,  vegetation,  and  soils, 
and  therefore  agriculture,  this  area  is 
transitional  between  the  high  rainfall 
sugarcane  zone  where  Recife  is  located 
and  the  bone-dry  “Sertao  of  the  deep 
interior.  Its  agriculture  is  characterized 
by  small  farms  (over  85  percent  have  less 
than  20  hectares)  which  attempt  to  grow 
a variety  of  food  crops  or  raise  cattle. 

The  morning  after  we  arrived  in  Garan- 
huns, my  friend  and  I set  out  on  a 15  kilo- 
meter trek  into  the  interior  to  visit  a local 
farmer.  The  topography  was  extremely 
rugged  and  continuously  offered  one  a good 
view  of  the  surrounding  countryside.  Scat- 
tered along  the  roadway  at  intervals  of  one 
half  to  one  kilometer  were  small,  10  to  15 
hectare  farms  where  peasants  struggled  to 
support  families  of  eight  to  ten  children. 
The  farm  buildings  consisted  of  a single 
mud-walled,  thatched-roof  house  with,  at 
best,  a lean-to  or  small  shack  for  storing 
produce  and  implements. 

As  we  drove  past,  women  and  children 
would  peer  out  at  us  from  darkened  door- 
ways. Children,  as  many  school-age  as  not, 
played  in  the  yards.  Many  were  barely 
clothed,  covered  with  dirt,  and  often  had 
stomachs  extended  from  malnutrition  or 
some  prevalent  disease.  The  diet  of  those 
I saw  had  to  be  less  than  subsistence.  The 
farms  were  producing  primarily  manioc, 
coffee  beans,  sugarcane,  and  few,  if  any 
vegetables.  A chicken  or  two  might  be  seen 
scratching  for  food  in  the  bare  yard.  Al- 
though rice  and  beans  are  the  traditional 
staple  foods  of  the  Northeast,  these  farmers 
produced  and  thus  likely  ate  little  of  either. 

Eventually  I saw  the  first  signs  of  real 
agrarian  progress.  There,  stretched  over 
several  hillsides,  were  two  huge,  new  farms. 
Wire  fencing,  a rare  sight  in  the  Northeast, 
surrounded  the  two  properties.  Inside  the 
fences  was  land  that  had  been  recently 


cleared  and  seeded  in  an  improved  pangola 
grass  pasture.  I learned  that  several 
wealthy  merchants  and  military  men  in 
town  had  purchased  the  land  and  were  in 
the  process  of  building  up  herds  of  improved 
cattle.  I found  also  that  the  local  extension 
agent  was  devoting  long  hours  to  aiding 
this  venture  get  off  the  ground.  From  all 
outward  appearances  their  efforts  were  re- 
sulting in  successful  operations. 

As  we  drove  on,  I began  to  reflect  on 
what  I had  just  seen.  I knew  that  those 
two  farms  represented  progress  and  that  it 
was  the  extension  agent’s  duty  to  pro- 
mote and  aid  those  enterprises  which  had 
the  potential  to  give  rapid  increases  in  the 
area’s  overall  agricultural  production.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  I couldn  t get  the 
picture  out  of  my  mind  of  the  desperately 
poor  farmers  back  down  the  road.  Granted, 
many  of  them  farm  only  because  they  grew 
up  on  a farm,  not  because  they  possess 
the  ability  to  manage  a farm,  but,  what  of 
the  others,  the  ones  who  have  got  the 
ability  and  the  desire  to  do  well?  Are  they 
to  be  denied  an  opportunity  to  advance 
solely  because  they  lack  the  capital  re- 
serves and  know-how  to  improve  and 
thus  are  unable  to  attract  the  extension 
agents  time?  My  answer  was  soon  to 
come. 

Within  a few  minutes  we  arrived  at  the 
scene  of  our  visit.  As  we  stopped  along  a 
steep  hillside  to  open  a gate,  I viewed  be- 
fore me  a broad,  fertile  valley.  Scattered 
throughout  the  valley  were  dozens  of 
small  farms  with  luscious  green  vegetable 
gardens  fed  from  a single  perennially  flow- 
ing stream  that  meanders  along  the  valley 
floor.  Off  to  one  side  of  the  valley,  nestled 
partly  against  the  steep  hillsides  and  partly 
on  the  valley  floor,  was  the  farm  we  were 
about  to  visit.  It  was  a modest  establishment, 
slightly  larger  than  those  surrounding  it, 
and  generally  in  a better  state  of  upkeep. 

The  proprietor  of  the  farm  turned  out  to 
be  an  old  man  of  at  least  85  years.  Despite 
his  age  he  was  remarkably  well  preserved 
and  except  for  some  occasional  help  from 
his  two  sons  he  was  operating  the  farm  by 
himself.  Locally  he  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  first  Protestant  believer  in  the 
area.  If  coaxed  to  do  so,  he  could  vividly 
recall  days  in  the  not-so-distant  past  when 
the  Protestant  label  exposed  him  to  open, 
hostile  persecution.  But  the  old  man  had 
survived  these  years  of  testing  and  was 
stronger  for  it.  He  had  shared  liberally  of 
his  newfound  agricultural  knowledge  and  of 
his  tried  and  tested  faith  in  Christ. 

Now  as  we  stood  together  on  the  knoll 
near  his  house  we  could  readily  view  the 
entire  farm.  Off  on  one  hillside  was  a small 
trial  patch  of  pangola  grass  with  its  luxuri- 
ant tall  growth  boldly  standing  out  in  con- 
trast to  the  native  grasses  in  the  rest  of 
the  pasture.  In  a corner  of  the  field  was  a 


weed-free  patch  where  my  friend  had 
shown  the  old  man  how  to  use  a herbi- 
cide. And  there  in  the  cattle  shed,  his  son 
was  vaccinating  his  few  head  of  cattle  with 
a serum  we  had  delivered  that  morning. 

We  talked  for  a while  about  the  farm  and 
about  his  plans  for  implementing  several  „ I 
more  of  the  ideas  my  friend  had  shown 
him.  But  he  talked  about  other  plans  too.  J 
He  sensed  that  very  soon  his  life  would  be 
over,  but  yet  refused  to  look  upon  such  a 
prospect  with  remorse.  Rather,  he  could 
hardly  wait  for  that  day  when  he  would  r, 
be  with  his  Lord.  Now  in  his  remaining 
days  his  prime  concern  was  in  helping  one 
of  his  sons  to  take  over  the  farm  and  make 
a decent  living  from  it  for  his  family. 

Here  at  last  I had  the  feeling  that  I was 
witness  to  genuine  progress.  Through  the 
concern  of  a brother,  a man  had  found  a 
better  way  of  life.  It  was  a life  filled  with 
new  discoveries  in  employing  improved 
agricultural  practices,  in  deeper  family  and 
community  relationships,  and  in  a dedicated 
commitment  to  Christ. — David  Cressman, 
Brazil. 

ii 

Revised  Draft  Manual  ' 

Now  Available 

Copies  of  the  revised  Draft  Manual  are 
now  available.  All  counselors  should  have  at 
hand  the  new  Draft  Manual  for  a comprehen-  „ 
sive  treatment  of  pertinent  Selective  Service 
law,  regulations,  and  memorandums.  Also  4 
included  in  the  200-page  Manual  are 
interpretive  comments,  sample  Selective  Ser- 
vice  forms,  procedural  explanations,  infor- 
mation 'for  conscientious  objectors  seeking  “ 
discharge  from  the  armed  services,  and  a 
list  of  state  Selective  Service  directors. 

Prepared  by  the  Peace  Section  of  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  the  Manual 
costs  $1.00,  plus  postage.  Copies  can  be  J 
ordered  from  MCC  Peace  Section,  Akron, 

Pa.  17501.  ‘ 

V 

Peace  Section  to  Ponder 
Middle  East  Problems 

The  conflict  between  the  Arab  peoples 
and  the  state  of  Israel  in  the  Middle  East  J 
will  be  a special  discussion  topic  at  the  J 
annual  meeting  of  the  Mennonite  Central  ' 
Committee  Peace  Section  to  be  held  in  Chi-  j 
cago  on  Jan.  23,  1969. 

Following  a precedent  set  in  1968,  when 
the  subject  of  discussion  was  the  war  in  *! 
Vietnam,  the  Section  will  discuss  the  Middle 
East  problem  with  MCC  members. 

The  discussion  will  be  introduced  by  m 
Frank  H.  Epp,  the  Section’s  part-time  Direct- 
or of  Studies  in  International  Conflict,  who  . 
will  present  a paper  on  “The  Palestine 
Problem  in  Historical  Perspective.’ 

Respondents  to  the  paper  will  be  two 
theologians  and  a missions  administrator,  f 
They  are  Waldemar  Janzen,  professor  of 
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Old  Testament  Theology  at  Canadian  Men- 
nonite  Bible  College,  Winnipeg;  Elmer  A. 
Martens,  doctoral  student  in  Old  Testament 
at  the  Claremont  School  of  Religion  and 
|]  professor-elect  for  Mennonite  Brethren  Bibli- 
cal Seminary,  who  was  sponsored  in  archae- 
ological research  in  Israel  by  the  Hebrew 
Union  College  this  past  summer;  and  Wil- 
bert Shenk,  administrator  of  overseas  mis- 
sions, Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elk- 
hart, Ind. 

Peace  Section  officials  have  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  discussion  will  help  clarify 
theological  and  other  issues  which  Menno- 
nites  must  face  and  study  further  with  re- 
spect to  the  Middle  East  in  general  and 
Palestine  in  particular. 

I At  its  regular  business  sessions,  the  Section 
will,  among  other  things,  receive  a report  of 
I the  Peace  Section  Structure  Study  Commit- 
tee. If  the  report  is  accepted  by  both  the 
MCC  and  the  Section,  the  Section  will  be 
restructured  with  a view  to  strengthening 
its  representation  (agencies  like  the  Council 
I of  Mission  Board  Secretaries  and  the 
I Council  of  Mennonite  Colleges  will  appoint 
members  to  the  Section). 

The  restructuring  will  be  followed  by  the 
appointment  of  a new  executive  secretary, 
a post  left  vacant  since  Ivan  J.  Kauffmann 
I resigned  the  position  last  August.  Serving 
as  acting  executive  secretary  on  a part- 
time  basis  is  Walton  Hackman,  who  is  also 
the  executive  officer  of  the  Peace  and  Social 
Concerns  Committee. 

The  annual  Peace  Section  meeting  is 
also  expected  to  give  special  attention  to 
the  newly  established  Washington  Office, 
whose  director,  Delton  Franz,  took  over 
duties  in  the  American  capital  in  July  of 
1968. 

KOCO  Receives  $100,000 

! In  early  November,  Chicago  papers  an- 
nounced that  the  Kenwood-Oakland  Com- 
| munity  Organization  (KOCO)  has  been 
approved  for  a yearly  $100,000  grant,  for 
five  years,  by  the  Chicago  Community  Re- 
newal Society.  Curtis  Burrell,  Mennonite 
pastor  of  Woodlawn  Mennonite  Church,  is 
president  of  KOCO.  Much  of  the  monev  will 
be  used  to  finance  constructive  projects  of 
the  Blackstone  Rangers,  Chicago  South 
Side’s  most  powerful  youth  organization. 
This  grant  has  made  it  possible  for  Wood- 
lawn  Church  s Quiet  Place  to  reopen,  now 
as  a restaurant,  operated  by  the  Rangers. 
Donald  Benedict  is  chairman  of  the  Commu- 
nity Renewal  Society,  which  solicits  Chica- 
go’s businesses,  foundations,  and  wealthy 
individuals  for  funds  to  make  possible  more 
self-determination  in  Chicago’s  ghettos. 

Burrell,  who  provides  strong  leadership  for 
KOCO,  has  also  been  appointed  by  Mayor 
Daley  to  the  Model  Cities  Planning  Council. 
It  appears  that  some  Chicago  papers  are 
seeking  to  discredit  this  support  of  KOCO  by 
playing  up  the  fact  that  Burrell  is  an  ex- 
i convict. — Central  District  Reporter. 


A Women’s  Winter  Retreat  at  Willow 
Valley  Motor  Inn,  Willow  Street  Pike, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  begins  at  6:00  p.m.,  Feb.  21 
and  ends  at  6:00  p.m.,  Feb.  22.  Overnight 
lodging  and  four  meals  included.  Mrs.  Ebv 
(Elva)  Leaman,  York,  Pa.,  is  the  speaker 
and  the  theme  is,  "Christ,  Our  Wisdom." 
For  information  contact  Mrs.  Liovd  H. 
Weaver,  501  Strasburg  Pike,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
17602.  Phone;  717  687-6019. 

South  Central  Conference  will  be  held  at 
Protection,  Kan.,  Sept.  5-7. 

Alberta-Saskatchewan  Conference  session 
at  the  Salen  Church,  Tofield,  Alta.,  Julv  11- 
13. 

Special  meetings:  Michael  H.  Shenk, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  at  First  Mennonite,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  Feb.  16-23.  Don  Blosser, 
Dakota,  111.,  at  Arthur,  111.,  Mar.  16-23. 

New  members  by  baptism:  five  at  Chip- 
pewa, Powell,  Ohio;  nine  at  Huber,  New 
Carlisle,  Ohio;  five  by  baptism  and  one  by 
confession  of  faith  at  Mountain  View,  Lvnd- 
hurst,  Va.;  eight  at  Glennon  Heights,  Den- 
vei,  Colo. 

New  Every-Home-Plan  Congregation  for 
Gospel  Herald:  Morgantown  Mennonite  Fel- 
lowship, Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

The  Calling  Lake  Mennonite  Church, 
Alberta,  Canada,  held  their  Charter  Mem- 
bers’ Day  on  Jan.  5.  Seventeen  members 
and  five  associate  members  were  received. 

Orlando  Waltner,  North  Newton,  Kan., 
resigned  from  his  position  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church  during  the  Council  of  Boards 
in  December  1968.  He  will  terminate  his 
services  as  executive  secretary  in  July  1969, 
completing  six  years  in  this  office. 

The  Waltners  were  General  Conference 
Mennonite  missionaries  in  India  from  1939 
to  1956.  Later  he  was  associate  secretary 
of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions. 

Paul  M.  Miller  and  Donald  R.  Jacobs 

served  as  resource  persons  for  an  Eastern 
Board  study  conference  on  community  devel- 
opment and  leadership  training,  held  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  3-5.  Salunga  staff, 
members  of  the  executive  committee,  and 
overseas  missionaries  participated.  Donald 
Jacobs  spent  a brief  time  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  for  speaking  engagements 
and  official  contacts. 

G.  Irvin  Lehman,  professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment language  and  literature  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  recently  received 
recognition  in  two  areas. 

As  professor  of  Hebrew,  Bro.  Lehman  was 


elected  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Professors  of  Hebrew  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  New  York  City  on  Dec.  26.  Formerly 
vice-president  of  the  national  organization, 
Bro.  Lehman  has  also  served  as  treasurer. 

Bro.  Lehman  has  been  selected  to  ap- 
pear in  the  1969  edition  of  Personalities  of 
the  South.  This  is  a publication  recognizing 
educators,  leading  businessmen,  farmers, 
and  ministers  for  their  achievements  and 
service  to  their  communities. 

“A  Time  to  Break,  A Time  to  Build” 
is  the  title  selected  for  the  soon  to  be  com- 
pleted Voluntary  Service  film,  a joint  pro- 
duction of  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  the  General  Board.  According 
to  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  A-V  direc- 
tor Harold  Weaver,  the  sound  track  should 
be  completed  by  Jan.  17,  with  a final  meet- 
ing of  the  production  committee  scheduled 
for  Jan.  25  to  approve  the  work  print  be- 
fore it  is  sent  to  the  laboratory  for  finish- 
ing processes.  “We  hope  to  have  it  avail- 
able to  churches  soon  after  Mar.  1,  1969," 
said  Weaver. 

Sanford  and  Gloria  Bender  from  Water- 
loo, Ont.,  program  directors  for  the  Clare- 
mont, N.H.,  Voluntary  Service  unit,  have 
announced  a unit  proposal  to  convert  a 
large  chicken  house  into  a youth  center  that 
would  serve  around  700  persons  from  low 


Calendar 


Annual  Ministers’  Week,  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan  20-24. 

Winter  Bible  School,  Maple  Grove  Church.  Atglen, 
Pa  , Jan  20-31 

School  for  Ministers,  Hesston  College,  Hesston,  Kan  , 
Jan  27-30. 

School  for  Ministers  (Tuesday  through  Friday  weekly). 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary,  Feb.  4-21. 

Mennonite  Camping  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Laurelville  Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  Feb. 
21-23. 

Association  of  Mennonite  Aid  Societies,  Midland  Hotel, 
Chicago,  111.,  Mar.  6,  7. 

Lancaster  Conference  spring  session,  Weaverland,  East 
Earl,  Pa.,  Mar.  18. 

Annual  Meeting  of  EM  BMC,  Weaverland,  East  Earl, 
Pa.,  Mar.  19,  20. 

Annual  meeting  of  Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Pres- 
ton, Ontario,  Canada,  Mar.  27-29. 

Spring  Extension  Convention,  Mathis,  Tex.,  Mar.  28- 
30. 

Board  of  Education  special  session,  Apr.  18,  19. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Julv 
1-6. 

Alberta-Saskatchewan  Conference  session,  Salem 
Church,  Tofield,  Alta  . July  11-13. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  22-25. 

Ohio  Mennonite  Youth  Convention,  Highland  High 
School,  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  July  24-27 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19. 

South  Central  Conference,  Protection,  Kan.,  Sept.  5-7. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session,  Nov.  14,  15. 
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income  families  in  the  immediate  area.  VS 
personnel  would  supervise  and  operate  the 
center,  which  already  has  the  approval  of 
the  Sullivan  County  Home.  Definite  plans 
including  budget  and  remodeling  are  to  be 
finalized  in  the  near  future. 

La  Junta  (Colo.)  Voluntary  Service  unit 
won  a second  prize  of  $40.00,  on  Dec.  31, 
1968,  in  the  “beginners  classification’  for 
their  Christmas  decorations  in  a contest 
sponsored  by  the  La  Junta  Municipal  Utili- 
ties. “We  gained  some  real  satisfaction  in 
being  selected,”  said  program  director  Phil 
Lakjer,  “not  only  by  winning  the  prize, 
but  for  the  witness  we  could  be  since  many 
residents  came  to  see  our  Nativity  scene 
with  its  six-foot  lighted  star  hanging  over- 
head.” 

Robert  Stetter  and  Mary  Ellen  Shoup, 

General  Board  missionaries  in  Algeria,  have 
both  completed  requirements  for  their 
licenses,  the  equivalent  of  a master’s  degree 
in  the  French-Algerian  system.  Having  re- 
ceived these  degrees  increases  their  status 
as  fully  qualified  and  recognized  high  school 
teachers  in  Algeria.  Stetter  is  a high  school 
instructor  at  a high  school  in  Boufarik,  west 
of  Algiers,  and  Miss  Shoup  teaches  in  the 
junior  high  school  at  Algiers.  Both  have 
been  working  toward  attaining  this  achieve- 
ment for  some  time. 

Lydia  Burkhart,  on  furlough  from  Accra, 
Ghana,  returned  safely  to  that  country  on 
Jan.  8 for  another  term. 

Wesley  Chapel  congregation  of  Newark, 
Del.,  favored  giving  Herman  Glick  a year’s 
leave  of  absence  after  14  years  of  a dedi- 
cated ministry.  John  Thomas,  West  Grove, 
Pa.,  has  accepted  the  call  to  be  the  pastor 
for  that  year. 

Robert  L.  Shreiner,  Parkesburg,  Pa., 
was  installed  as  a licensed  minister  of  the 
Cain  Fellowship  Mennonite  Church  at  the 
Sandy  Hill  Church,  Jan.  5.  Harlan  Hoover, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  and  Bishops  Aaron  F. 
Stoltzfus  and  Melville  Nafziger  were  in 
charge  of  the  service. 

James  Kratz  and  Dorsa  Mishler  are 

planning  an  administrative  trip  to  South 
America,  leaving  Elkhart  on  Feb.  4.  Dorsa 
will  return  to  the  States  on  Mar.  7,  and 
Jim  will  return  on  Mar.  30. 

Lloyd  Fisher,  Agogo,  Ghana:  “I’m  still 
making  satisfactory  progress  (recovering 
from  infectious  hepatitis)  except  that  there 
was  not  much  progress  on  the  last  test.  I 
still  spend  a lot  of  time  in  bed  but  am  able 
to  sit  up  an  hour  or  so  and  can  be  on  an 
outside  cot  they  have  here.  I take  all  my 
meals  in  my  room  and  am  still  on  a re- 
stricted diet.” 

The  address  for  the  John  Beachys  ap- 
pears incorrectly  in  the  latest  missionary 
directory.  Please  note  their  correct  address: 
Chandwa  P.O.,  Palamau  District,  Bihar, 
India. 

Erma  Grove,  Accra,  Ghana:  “We  have 
had  an  unusually  wet  rainy  season  here 
this  year  which  has  caused  much  hardship 


to  the  people.  There  have  been  floods  in 
some  places.  Much  cocoa  (the  main  cash 
crop  of  the  country)  has  rotted  on  the  trees 
and  much  of  the  everyday  foodstuffs  spoiled. 
Life  will  be  difficult  for  these  village 
people  who  live  from  day  to  day  from  these 
foods. 

“For  over  a year  the  local  council,  the 
village  people,  and  I have  been  trying  to 
get  a school  building  built  here  in  Pokoasi. 
It  is  to  have  four  classrooms  and  an  office. 
At  the  present  time  two  of  the  rooms  have 
been  roofed  and  so  they  are  using  them. 
They  have  erected  bamboo-palm-leaf  shel- 
ters for  the  other  two  classes  nearby.  The 
school  children  help  by  carrying  sand  and 
water.  It  is  all  very  crude  yet,  but  it  is  a 
great  improvement  and  the  prospect  of  a 
good  building  is  in  sight.  I teach  Bible  in 
the  four  classes.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Charles  Hostetter, 

Harrisonburg,  Va.,  under  appointment  to 
Nigeria,  spent  time  at  Board  headquarters 
the  week  of  Jan.  6-1.0  to  work  on  visa  and 
passport  details  and  other  business  relative 
to  their  service  abroad. 

Charles  Shank  of  Goshen,  Ind.  (father  of 
Mrs.  Glenn  Musselman  and  David  Shank), 
is  in  failing  health  and  strength  and  is  cur- 
rently a patient  in  the  Goshen  Hospital. 
Letters  and  cards  to  Charles  and  Lydia  may 
be  sent  to  their  home  address:  1724  South 
12th  Street,  Goshen  46526. 

Albert  and  Lois  Buckwalter,  Chaco, 
Argentina,  report:  “The  manuscript  for  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  Toba  is  in  the 
final  stages  of  preparation.  Dr.  Loewen, 
American  Bible  Society  consultant,  was 
recently  here  and  has  given  his  final  ap- 
proval. Soon  I will  be  typing  up  the  final 
draft  which  will  be  sent  to  New  York  for 
publishing.” 

Mrs.  Mae  Hershey  left  Jan.  6 for  a three- 
week  trip  to  Argentina  and  Puerto  Rico.  In 
Argentina  she  will  attend  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary celebrations  at  Pehuajo,  Jan.  23-26. 

Marvin  Yoder  reports  on  the  Japan 
Mennonite  Mission  annual  meeting  held  Dec. 
26-28,  1968,  at  Akan,  Hokkaido:  “All  the 
mission  families  attended  except  Carl  Becks, 
the  Resslers,  the  Tanases,  and  Yamados. 
The  program  was  planned  and  executed  by 
Lee  Kanagy,  Wesley  Richard,  Ruth  Shenk, 
and  Neta  Faye  Yoder.  With  the  theme, 
‘Pilgrims  and  Strangers’  (Heb.  11:13),  the 
program  emphasized  sharing  with  each 
other,  testimonies  and  inspirational  messages, 
discussions  and  prayer.  Perhaps  the  most 
inspiring  part  of  the  whole  conference  was 
the  singing  together  of  hymns  and  songs.” 

Speaking  engagements  for  David  Augs- 
burger  include:  Mar.  2 — Franconia  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  School  and  Christopher  Dock 
Mennonite  School,  Lansdale;  Mar.  10-14 — 
Malone  College,  Canton,  Ohio,  for  Renewal 
Week  lectures;  Mar.  23-27 — Spring  Spiritual 
Renewal  speaker  at  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  Men- 
nonite Church. 

Upcoming  appointments  for  B.  Charles 


Hostetter  are:  Mar.  8,  9 — Spring  Mission  j* 
ary  Day  at  the  Orrville,  Ohio,  Mennonit 
Church;  Mar.  16-18 — Floradale,  Ont.,  Men  v 
nonite  Church;  Mar.  19-23 — Pleasant  Valle  c 
Mennonite  Church,  Bath,  N.Y.;  and  Mai 
26-30 — East  Chestnut  Street  Mennonit  \ 
Church,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Luz  y Verdad,  Mennonite  Broadcasts 
Spanish  program,  has  basic  appeal  for  man  ■ 
radio  listeners  in  Mexico,  as  witnessed  b 
the  letters  received  at  Mexico  City  office 
in  response  to  the  offer  of  a free  calenda 
on  the  broadcast. 

“At  this  point,”  reports  Aaron  King,  “ On- 
flow of  mail  promises  to  be  greater  than  ii 
any  previous  year.  Helping  in  the  radii! 
office  several  hours  daily  is  18-year-ok 
Mario  Dorantes,  son  of  Maria  T.  de  Doran 
tes  who  herself  is  a radio  contact  durin; 
the  last  few  years.  Mario  now  attends  Sun 
day  school  in  Santa  Anita  and  is  unde* 
instruction  for  baptism. 

Speaker  Pierre  Godina  of  the  Frencl  \ 
broadcast.  Paroles  de  Vie,  reports:  W 

have  had  the  privilege  of  spending  five  day 
in  the  Mennonite  church  in  Montbelian 
where  we  had  a series  of  evangelistic  meet 
ings.  At  this  occasion  it  was  at  last  possibl  , 
to  have  the  collaboration  of  Bro.  Pierre  Wid 
mer,  who  has  given  us  several  message  i, 
for  the  radio  program.”  Paroles  de  Vie 
produced  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  and  i 
partly  supported  by  Mennonite  Broadcast; 

Ray  Showalter,  director  of  the  Nursin; 
Program,  has  been  reappointed  chairmai 
of  the  Committee  on  Careers  for  1969  b 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Kansas  Stat  , 
Nurses’  Association.  The  committee  seek 
to  recruit  personnel  for  the  nursing  profes 
sion. 

Twenty-eight  students,  members  of  th 
sociology  class,  assisted  in  a census  cover 
ing  an  area  of  seven  blocks  by  five  block 
in  Wichita,  Kansas.  The  census  include< 
religious,  social,  and  economic  data  of  th 
community  to  which  the  Tenth  Stree 
Mennonite  Church  seeks  to  minister. 

The  project  was  carried  on  in  cooperatio1 
with  the  local  church  and  the  Voluntar 
Service  unit  working  in  that  area. 

Coordinators  were  John  Powell,  paste 
of  the  Wichita  church,  and  Ivan  Lind,  in 
structor  of  the  college  course. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Alderfer,  Clyde  and  Darlene  (Beidler),  M 
Pleasant  Mills,  Pa.,  sixth  son.  Dale  Edward,  Dei 
16,  1968.  (One  son  deceased) 

Bechler,  Albert,  Jr.,  and  Sarah  (Byler),  Elktoi  j 
Mich.,  first  child,  David  Albert,  Dec.  27,  1968.  , 

Handrich,  Darrell  and  Melba  (Trover),  Fai  | 
view,  Mich.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Ve  I 
onica  Star,  Dec.  13,  1968.  I ’ 

Herr,  Donald  and  Doris  (Landis),  Quarryvilh 
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Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  David  Lee,  Dec.  3, 
' 1968. 

Hershberger,  Milo  and  Elsie  (Wengerd),  Orr- 
' ville,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Steven  Mi- 
i chael,  Nov.  13,  1968. 

Lehman,  David  S.  and  Arlene  (Schlabach), 
j Kidron,  Ohio,  third  child,  first  son,  Roger  Eric, 

! Nov.  11,  1968. 

McElmurry,  Leon  and  Rosalee  (Landis),  Go- 
i shen,  Ind.,  third  daughter,  Sheila  Renee,  Nov. 
i 28,  1968. 

Meiners,  Larry  and  Deloris  (Herr),  Lyndon, 
111.,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Brian  Alan,  Nov.  15, 
1968. 

Ness,  Daniel  and  Mary  Ellen  (Stutzman),  Addis 
Ababa,  Ethiopia,  first  child,  Carol  Lavonne,  Dec. 

1 22,  1968. 

Neuenschwander,  Harold  and  Sue  (Miller), 
Meridian,  Miss.,  first  child,  Stephanie  Rae,  Dec. 
j 7,  1968. 

Peters,  Clayton  and  Carolyn  (Stoesz),  Milford, 
Neb.,  third  son,  Chad  Avery,  Dec.  31,  1968. 

Roberts,  Stanley  and  Joan  (Wittrig),  Pekin,  111., 
third  child,  first  son,  Stephen  Scott,  Dec.  2,  1968. 

Schrock,  Richard  and  Rosella  (King),  Garden 
City,  Mo.,  third  son,  Russell  Ray,  Dec.  3,  1968. 

Thompson,  David  and  Audrey  (Ziegler),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  Christopher  Scott,  Dec. 
16,  1968. 

Yoder,  Lee  M.  and  LaVerne  (Zehr),  Lansdale, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Lawson  Frederick, 
Nov.  12,  1968. 

Yoder,  Robert  and  Linda  (Gascho),  Fairview, 
Mich.,  first  child,  Kimberly  Jill,  Dec.  16,  1968. 

Zook,  Marlin  and  Ruth  (Mann),  Tokyo,  Japan, 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Elaine  Kay,  Nov.  30, 
1968;  received  for  adoption,  Dec.  5,  1968. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Berkey — Larios. — Gary  Berkev,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  Leticia  Larios, 
Chicago,  111.,  Lawndale  cong.,  by  J.  Weldon  Mar- 
tin, Dec.  15,  1968. 

Charles — Weaver. — Levi  H.  Charles,  Washing- 
ton Boro,  Pa.,  Habecker's  cong.,  and  Eileen 
Marie  Weaver,  Roaring  Branch,  Pa.,  Morris  Run 
cong.,  by  Melvin  Kauffman,  Dec.  28,  1968. 

Derstine — Wenger. — David  Derstine,  Souderton 
(Pa.)  cong.,  and  Marilyn  Wenger,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  Iowa  City,  by 
Harold  E.  Bauman,  Dec.  14,  1968. 

Etcher — Gehman. — Larry  Eicher,  Cuba  cong., 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  Louisa  Gehman,  Lauver 
cong.,  Cocolamus,  Pa.,  by  John  Yoder,  Dec.  14, 
1968. 

Glick — Lauver. — Allen  Ray  Glick,  Oakland 
Mills,  Pa.,  and  Louise  Evelyn  Lauver,  M ifflin- 
town,  Pa.,  both  of  Lost  Creek  cong.,  by  Donald 
E.  Lauver,  Nov.  2,  1968. 

Huang — Garber. — John  W.  Huang,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  V.  Jean  Garber,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  both 
of  New  Danville  cong.,  bv  David  N.  Thomas, 
Dec.  28,  1968. 

Landes — Vasey. — Jacob  W.  Landes,  Schwenks- 
ville.  Pa.,  Skippack  cong.,  and  Patricia  R. 
Vasey,  Green  Lane,  Pa.,  Rocky  Ridge  cong.,  by 
Emest  K.  Moyer,  Nov.  30,  1968. 

Loy — Gascho. — Floyd  Loy,  Baptist  Church,  and 
Barbara  Gascho,  Cairo  (Neb.)  cong.,  by  Don 
Brooks,  Nov.  23,  1968. 

Schweitzer — Beckler. — Leon  Schweitzer,  Bro- 
ken Bow  (Neb.)  cong.,  and  Candace  Beckler, 
Cairo  (Neb.)  cong.,  bv  Stanley  Troyer,  Sept.  6, 
1968. 

Stowell — Beadier. — J.  Russell  Stowell,  Ulster, 
Pa.,  and  Evelyn  Jean  BeadTer,  Bloomsburg,  Pa., 
both  of  Derry  cong.,  by  Raymond  C.  Hershey 
and  Clair  B.  Eby,  Dec.  7,  1968. 


Swartzendruber — Miller. — Omar  Swartzendrub- 
er  and  Darlene  Miller,  both  of  Glennon  Heights 
cong.,  Denver,  Colo.,  by  Val  Swartzendruber, 
father  of  the  groom,  Dec.  7,  1968. 

Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Birky,  Walter,  son  of  Valentine  and  Anna 
(Naffziger)  Birky,  was  born  Feb.  20,  1900;  died 
at  St.  Francis  Hospital,  Peoria,  111.,  Dec.  20, 
1968;  aged  68  y.  10  m.  On  Aug.  10,  1946,  he 
was  married  to  Myrtle  Dully,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 daughters  (Mary  Ann  and  Helen), 
one  foster  son  (Charles  Powell),  and  one  brother 
(Chris).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 brothers 
and  one  sister.  He  was  a member  of  the  Hope- 
dale  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Dec.  23,  with  Ivan  Kauffmann  officiating. 

Brenneman,  Moses,  son  of  Nickolos  and 
Catherine  (Erb)  Brenneman,  was  born  near 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  Sept.  4,  1906;  died  at  Hickson, 
Dec.  21,  1968;  aged  62  y.  3 m.  17  d.  On  Dec.  9, 
1926,  he  was  married  to  Katie  Roth,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Ernie  and 
Gerald),  4 daughters  (Ruby — Mrs.  John  Gascho, 
Hilda — Mrs.  Willis  Swartzentruber,  Verna — Mrs. 
Gerald  Bender,  and  Elva — Mrs.  Kenneth  Erb), 
20  grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Katie  Roi). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Cassel  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  East  Zorra  Church, 
Dec.  24,  with  Vernon  Zehr  and  Newton  Gingrich 
officiating. 

Christophel,  Wesley  W.,  son  of  Daniel  and 
Anna  (Wenger)  Christophel,  was  born  in  Jackson 
Twp.,  Elkhart  Co.,  Ind.,  May  5,  1878;  died  at 
the  Virginia  (Minn.)  Municipal  Hospital,  while 
visiting  his  daughter,  Dec.  22,  1968;  aged  90  y. 
7 m.  17  d.  On  Dec.  31,  1903,  he  was  married  to 
Amanda  Miller,  who  died  Sept.  28,  1950.  Sur- 
viving are  2 daughters  (Ellen — Mrs.  Russell  Eby 
and  Mary  Olive — Mrs.  Owen  Martin),  5 grand- 
children, and  3 great-grandchildren.  One  son 
preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Prairie  Street  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Dec.  27,  with  Ray  Bair  and  Russell 
Krabill  officiating. 

Garber,  Henry  F.,  son  of  the  late  Simon  E. 
and  Fannie  (Ebv)  Garber,  was  born  in  West 
Donegal  Twp.,  Pa.,  Sept.  15,  1888;  died  at  the 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  General  Hospital,  Dec.  23,  1968; 
aged  80  v.  3 m.  7 d.  On  Feb.  12,  1913,  he  was 
married  to  Ada  B.  Nisslev,  who  died  Mar  23, 
1966.  Surviving  are  3 children  (Catharine — Mrs. 
John  Leatherman,  Lois — wife  of  the  late  Clar- 
ence K.  Keener,  and  Robert),  4 grandchildren,  2 
great-grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Norman,  Clar- 
ence, and  Monroe),  and  2 sisters  (Suie — Mrs. 
Martin  R.  Kravbill  and  Helen — Mrs.  Earl  L. 
Groff).  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  for  the 
Mt.  Joy  congregation  in  1931.  He  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Charities  from  1934  to  1956,  and  as 
honorary  member  of  the  Board’s  executive  com- 
mittee until  his  death.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Mt.  Joy  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Dec.  27,  with  H.  Raymond  Charles,  Henry 
Frank,  Ira  Buckwalter,  and  Amos  Hess  officiating; 
interment  in  Kraybill  Cemetery. 

Graber,  Menno  P.,  son  of  Peter  and  Elizabeth 
(Swartzentruber)  Graber,  was  born  at  Loogootee, 
Ind.,  Feb.  6,  1883;  died  at  the  Lutheran  Hospital, 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  of  a blood  clot  on  the  lung,  Dec. 
25,  1968;  aged  85  y.  10  m.  19  d.  On  Feb.  19, 
1912,  he  was  married  to  Leah  Yoder,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Roy  and  Milo), 
2 daughters  (Ruth — Mrs.  James  Evans  and 
Dorcas — Mrs.  Paul  Schrock),  2 brothers  (Jonas 
and  Levi),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Lavina  Wagler 
and  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Wagler).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  daughter  (Esther).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  First  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Dec.  29,  with  John  C.  King 


officiating;  interment  in  Leo  Cemetery. 

Haddaway,  Henry  Columbus,  was  born  Nov. 
26,  1872;  died  Dec.  12,  1968;  aged  96  y.  15  d. 
Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Alice — Mrs.  Everett 
Dingman),  one  stepson  (Curtis  Woodsome),  and  3 
grandchildren.  At  the  age  of  87,  Mr.  Haddaway 
accepted  Christ  and  became  a member  of  the 
Cottage  City  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Chambers  Funeral  Home,  Washington, 
D.C.,  Dec.  16,  with  Lewis  Good  and  Lloy  Kniss 
officiating;  interment  in  Rock  Creek  Park  Ceme- 
tery. 

Haws,  Marie,  daughter  of  Lewis  N.  and  Vin- 
nie  Feather,  was  born  at  Pottstown,  Pa.  Mar.  29, 
1919;  died  at  Germantown  Hospital,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  of  sepsis  peritonitis,  Nov.  22,  1968;  aged  49 
y.  7 m.  24  d.  On  Apr.  15,  1945,  she  was  married 
to  Ernest  D.  Haws,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 daughters  (Patricia  Lou,  Pamela  Sue,  and 
Robin  Carol),  her  mother,  and  3 sisters  (Grace 
Asel,  Louise  Swartz,  and  Justine — Mrs.  Harry 
Bowman).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her 
father  and  one  son.  She  was  a member  of  Her- 
steins  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Nov.  26,  with  Stanley  R.  Freed  officiating;  in- 
terment in  Limerick  Garden  of  Memories. 

Hess,  John  S.,  son  of  Peter  B.  and  Mary 
(Stoner)  Hess,  was  born  at  Lititz,  Pa.,  Sept.  19, 
1884;  died  at  Lititz,  of  leukemia,  Oct.  3,  1968; 
aged  84  v.  14  d.  In  1908,  he  was  married  to 
Florence  Brubaker,  who  died  in  1957.  In  1963, 
he  was  married  to  Ruth  Clugston,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Mabel — Mrs. 
Marlin  Lauver,  Anna  Mae — Mrs.  Abram  Bru- 
baker, Mary — Mrs.  Harold  LeFever,  and  Arlene 
— Mrs.  Rupert  Turman),  3 sons  (Richard  B., 
James  B.,  and  John  E. ),  31  grandchildren,  8 
great-grandchildren,  3 stepdaughters  (Miriam — 
Mrs.  Jacob  Ober,  Joyce — Mrs.  Donald  Hershey, 
and  Ruth — Mrs.  Galen  Miller),  2 stepsons  (J.  Paul 
Clugston  and  Merle  E.  Clugston),  and  15  step- 
grandchildren.  In  1919,  he  was  ordained  a min- 
ister in  the  Hammer  Creek  District.  He  officiated 
in  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  for 
many  years  and  held  over  200  evangelistic 
meetings.  He  was  a member  of  the  Hess  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  6,  with 
Isaac  K.  Sensenig,  Raymond  N.  Bucher,  Raymond 
H.  Charles,  Frank  Sturpe,  and  Clyde  Mellinger 
officiating. 

Hunsberger,  Susanna  G.,  daughter  of  John 
and  Susanna  (Gehman)  Ehst,  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington Twp.,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  8,  1872;  died 
at  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Home,  Souderton,  Pa., 
Dec.  24,  1968;  aged  96  y.  3 m.  16  d.  She  was 
married  to  Jacob  H.  Landes,  who  died  in  1941, 
and  to  Frederick  Hunsberger,  who  died  in  1956. 
Surviving  are  one  stepdaughter  (Mrs.  Kathryn 
Algard)  and  3 stepgrandchildren.  She  was  the 
oldest  member  of  the  Franconia  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Eastern  Mennonite 
Home,  Dec.  28,  with  Marvin  Anders  and  Curtis 
Bergev  officiating;  interment  in  Franconia  Menno- 
nite Cemetery. 

Lauver,  John  H.,  son  of  the  late  William  M. 
and  Ellen  (Hart)  Lauver,  was  born  in  Favette 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Dec.  24,  1879;  died  at  the  Lewistown 
(Pa.)  Hospital,  Dec.  9,  1968;  aged  88  v.  11  m.  15 
d.  Surviving  are  4 brothers  (Clayton  H.,  Ira  H., 
William  H.,  and  Charles  H.)  and  2 sisters  (Ida 
and  Mrs.  Mary  Rishe).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Lost  Creek  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Dec.  12,  with  Allen  Kauffman  and  David 
Weaver  officiating. 

Maute,  Elizabeth  Irene,  daughter  of  Harvey 
F.  and  Viola  (Trump)  Maute,  was  born  at  Norris- 
town, Pa.,  Nov.  14,  1955;  died  at  Pottstown,  Pa., 
of  post-anesthetic  reaction,  Nov.  26,  1968;  aged 
13  y.  12  d.  Surviving  besides  her  parents  are  2 
brothers  (William  F.  and  Harvey  F.,  Jr.),  2 sisters 
(Mary  A.  and  Debra  A.),  maternal  grandparents 
(Daniel  F.  and  Edith  Trump),  and  paternal  grand- 
parents (Samuel  F.  and  Elizabeth  Maute).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Norman  D.  Holcombe 
Funeral  Home,  Nov.  30,  with  Stanley  R.  Freed 
officiating;  interment  in  Limerick  Garden  of  Mem- 
ories. 
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Miller,  Ezra,  son  of  Moses  and  Fanny  Miller, 
was  born  at  Needy,  Ore.,  Jan.  25,  1883;  died  at 
the  Osteopathic  Hospital,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Dec.  3, 
1968;  aged  85  v.  10  m.  28  d.  On  Oct.  30,  1910, 
he  was  married  to  Esther  Mishler  Young,  who 
preceded  him  in  death.  Surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Leona — Mrs.  Andrew  Slabach  and  Anna — Mrs. 
Norman  Swartzentruber),  2 stepchildren,  11 
grandchildren,  and  2 sisters.  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 sons  (Lewis  and  Freeman).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Martin’s  Creek  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  7,  with  Roman 
Stutzman  and  Warren  Miller  officiating. 

Schmidt,  Samuel  (J.,  son  of  Amos  and  Lydia 
(Brenneman)  Schmidt,  was  born  in  Putnam  Co., 
Ohio,  Dec.  22,  1876;  died  at  Harper,  Kan.,  of 
pneumonia,  Dec.  27,  1968;  aged  92  v.  5 d.  On 
Jan.  28,  1904,  he  was  married  to  Alice  Shupe, 
who  died  Jan.  14,  1968.  Surviving  are  3 daugh- 
ters (Mary,  Ruth — Mrs.  Andrew  Hershberger,  and 
Edna — Mrs.  John  Curtiss),  2 sons  (Vernon  and 
Earl),  and  10  grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Pleasant  Valley  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  Dec.  31,  with  Eugene  Herr  and 
Earl  Buckwalter  officiating. 

Shenk,  Mary  B.,  daughter  of  Christian  and 
Elizabeth  Bomberger,  was  born  in  Warwick  Twp., 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  in  1874;  died  at  ihe  home  of 
her  son  in  Kittanning,  Pa.,  Dec.  26,  1968,  in  her 
95th  year.  She  was  married  to  Martin  Shenk, 
who  died  in  1932.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Samuel 
B. ) and  one  grandson.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Lititz  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Dec.  28,  with  Lester  Wenger  and  Melvin  Lauver 
officiating;  interment  in  Erb's  Cemetery,  near 
Lititz,  Pa. 

Schweitzer,  Matilda,  daughter  of  Aaron  and 
Barbara  (Beckler)  Stutzman,  was  born  near  Mil- 
ford, Neb.,  Nov.  22,  1890;  died  at  the  Lutheran 
Hospital,  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  Dec.  12,  1968;  aged 
78  y.  20  d.  On  May  28,  1912,  she  was  married  to 
John  H.  Schweitzer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  5 sons  (Mertyon,  Alarian,  Royden,  Lester, 
and  Wilbur),  2 daughters  (Esther — Mrs.  Robert 
Miller  and  Neomi — Mrs.  Raymond  Beckler),  37 
grandchildren,  15  great-grandchildren,  one  broth- 
er (Pete),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Cora  Boshart  and 
Mrs.  Barbara  Stutzman).  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Wood  River  Church.  Dec.  15,  with 
Stanley  Troyer,  Sterling  Stauffer,  and  Cloy  Roth 
officiating. 

Wenger,  Sarah  Ann,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Magdelina  (Wittmer)  Conrad,  was  born  near 
Noble,  Iowa,  Oct.  15,  1873;  died  at  the  Parkview 
Home,  Wayland,  Iowa,  Dec.  27,  1968;  aged  95  y. 
2 m.  12  d.  On  Mar.  9,  1898,  she  was  married  to 
Jacob  Wenger,  who  died  Sept.  17,  1945.  Surviv- 
ing are  2 children  (Edna — Mrs.  Emery  Eigsti  and 
Ralph),  7 grandchildren,  and  18  great-grand- 
children. She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (Myrtle),  2 grandchildren,  and  one 
great-grandchild.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Sugar  Creek  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Dec.  29,  with  Vernon  S.  Gerig  and  Willard 
R.  Leichtv  officiating. 

Zehr,  Lawrence,  son  of  Michael  and  Christi- 
ana (Gerber)  Zehr,  was  born  at  Indian  River, 
N.Y.,  Nov.  6,  1899;  died  at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Dec. 
17,  1968,  from  a gun  shot  wound  in  a service 
station  holdup  where  he  worked  as  a part-time 
attendant;  aged  69  v.  1 m.  11  d.  On  Sept.  25, 
1924,  he  was  married  to  Freida  Kipfer,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Clayton  and 
Lester),  2 daughters  (Mrs.  Violet  Cote  and  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Klingelsmith),  17  grandchildren,  2 sis- 
ters (Mrs.  Alma  Steckley  and  Mrs.  Lola  Roggie), 
and  6 brothers  (Abner,  Benjamin,  Harold,  Olen, 
Vernon,  and  Roy).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  daughter  (Mrs.  Donna  Boshart),  Aug.  15, 
1968,  as  the  result  of  a traffic  accident.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Clarence  Center  Church,  Akron, 
N Y.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Dec.  18,  with  Nelson  Kanagv  officiating,  and 
at  Alden  Church,  Dec.  22,  with  Howard  S.  Bau- 
man officiating,  assisted  by  David  Beachy;  inter- 
ment in  Good  Cemetery. 
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The 

Response 

God 

Honors 

By  Arnold  C.  Roth 


Arnold  Roth  is  pastor  of  Kern  Road  Chapel,  South  Bend,  Ind.  His  early  morning 
July  7 address  climaxed  the  1968  annual  meeting  at  Kidron,  Ohio,  of  the  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


In  a very  real  sense  Mission  ’68  ended  last  night  (July  6). 
After  we  have  given  ourselves  totally  to  the  Lord,  what  else 
is  there  to  do?  And  yet,  morning  came  and  we  have  assem- 
bled to  do  what  must  be  done  again  and  again  if  we  are  to 
remain  faithful  to  the  commitment  we  made  last  night. 

We  have  assembled  to  sing  His  praise  and  His  goodness  « 
and  be  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  we  profess  to  be  a 
company  of  believers.  We  have  come  together  to  seek  one 
more  step  in  the  way  that  God  would  lead  us  in  the  obedi- 
ence He  asks. 

Mission  '68  in  Retrospect 

All  that  we  have  done  together  these  days  was  bound  up 
in  that  first  day  when  we  paused  under  the  judgment  of  God 
to  let  Him  clear  away  those  things  in  our  lives  that  prevent 
His  love  from  functioning  in  us.  Not  that  we  enjoy  being 
judged,  but  unless  the  crooked  and  perverse  is  cleared  away 
it  is  impossible  to  build. 

Then  we  went  on  in  the  evening  session  to  look  at  God’s 
grace  that  accepts  us  in  forgiveness,  renews  and  restores 
us  in  community,  and  equips  us  for  life  in  the  world.  This  y 
is  really  all  that  we  did  together.  The  remainder  of  the  time 
was  devoted  to  looking  at  various  parts  of  our  lives  where  1 
God’s  judgment  and  grace  need  to  function. 

Persons  spoke  to  us  of  God’s  lave  building  in  and  through 
the  home  and  the  community.  As  we  heard  them  speak, 
sometimes  we  were  judged  by  the  way  God’s  love  functioned 
through  them  to  make  them  loving  builders.  We  were  also 
encouraged,  accepted,  and  strengthened  as  we  saw  new  ways 
that  we  might  love  in  God’s  world  for  His  glory. 

We  also  considered  God’s  love  building  in  His  church  and 
in  His  world.  Part  of  the  great  challenge  of  this  kind  of 
missions  convention  is  to  see  all  that  God  is  doing  in  the  ^ 
world.  It  is,  as  one  brother  said,  “to  feel  ourselves  a part  of 
a great  company  around  the  world  that  God  is  calling  into  1 
existence  to  be  that  new  thing.’’ 

We  were  judged  in  our  provincialisms  and  by  our  lack  of 
faith  and  commitment.  But  we  found  acceptance  in  God’s 
love  and  forgiveness.  We  found  courage  to  go  on.  We  were 
equipped  again  for  a new  task. 

Questions  We  Must  Ask 

There  are  two  questions  remaining  for  us.  The  persons 
who  spoke  to  us  these  days  were  very  special  people  speak- 
ing from  unique  situations.  One  of  our  tremendous  tasks  is  , 
detecting  our  God-given  gifts  and  perceiving  our  situation 
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in  order  that  our  gifts  might  be  applied  in  the  right  way. 

Last  night  we  were  invited  to  bury  ourselves  in  the  hurts 
and  ills  of  the  world.  But  first  we  must  ask.  Who  am  I? 
What  do  I have  to  give?  What  is  to  be  buried  and  where? 
We  will  need  to  be  very  honest  with  ourselves  instead  of 
trying  to  be  a Wesley  Richard  in  Japan  or  a sister  in  St. 
Jacobs,  Ont.,  or  one  who  writes  poetry.  No  one  can  be  any- 
one else  but  himself.  I can  give  only  me. 

The  world  has  many  varied  situations.  Each  of  us  will 
return  home  to  something  somewhat  unique.  It  will  only  be 
as  we  listen  and  feel  what  is  hurting  in  our  world  that  we 
will  be  able  to  give  ourselves  in  any  meaningful  way.  I 
challenge  you  as  you  return  from  Mission  ’68  to  face  the 
challenge  of  being  and  giving  yourself  to  your  particular 
situation.  Some  people  would  say  that’s  an  overwhelming 
task.  How  can  I know  how  to  give?  How  can  I know  where 
I should  give?  I have  a great  deal  of  confidence  the  Spirit 
of  God  will  lead  you  to  the  place  where  you  can  be  offered 
t in  meaningful  and  useful  service  to  our  Lord. 

That  brings  us  to  perhaps  the  most  important  question. 
That  is.  Will  we  continue  to  give  ourselves  to  the  Spirit  of 
< God^  The  first  evening  we  heard  God’s  love  compared  to 
an  artesian  well  seeking  a place  to  break  forth.  I maintain 

(that  each  of  us  will  have  to  open  our  lives  to  let  God  burst 
through  if  anything  is  to  be  accomplished. 

Responding  to  God's  Love 

He  will  show  us  the  how,  why,  when,  and  where  if  we 
are  willing  to  let  God’s  love  flow  through  us.  But  here  is  a 
tremendous  challenge.  Sometimes  when  I see  that  love  of 
God  begin  to  bubble  up,  I become  as  afraid  as  the  people  in 
Holland  when  a stream  of  water  spurts  through  the  dike.  I 
• am  tempted  to  close  that  hole  while  I can. 

, If  I open  myself  to  God’s  love,  it  may  well  be  that  He 
will  move  the  structures  of  our  prosperity  and  require  us  to 
conform  to  a radically  different  way  of  life.  It  may  be  that 
i we  open  ourselves  to  the  love  of  God,  He  will  sweep  away 
all  the  props  we  have  depended  on  for  security.  We  will  be 
left  standing  there  afraid — except  as  we  trust  His  love. 

It  may  be  that  if  I open  myself  to  God’s  flowing  love  He 
will  wash  away  much  that  I have  counted  dear  to  my  self- 
mage. 

Maybe  God  will  expose  those  parts  of  me  that  are  not  so 
lovely.  I will  have  to  learn  to  accept  the  unvarnished  me. 

There  may  be  many  things  that  God  would  allow  to  flow 
nto  my  life  if  the  insincerities  were  to  begin  washing  away. 


Then  there’s  always  my  pride.  How  many  times  I close  off 
God’s  grace  because  He  wants  me  to  do  something  that 
exalts  Christ  instead  of  me. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  part  of  accepting  the  grace  of  God 
is  the  fact  that  His  grace  is  always  moving  forward.  We  are 
so  comfortable  in  the  past  and  the  familiar  present.  Can 
we  open  ourselves  to  that  kind  of  ongoing  God,  who  is  God 
not  only  yesterday  and  today,  but  tomorrow  and  forever? 

If  we  would  go  out  in  faithfulness  to  the  pledge  we  made 
last  night  as  we  gave  ourselves  to  God,  we  will  have  to 
again  and  again  accept  God’s  judgment  when  we  choke  off 
the  flow  of  His  grace.  Again  and  again  we  will  have  to 
revive  our  concept  of  the  greatness  of  God  as  that  grace 
sweeps  us  on  to  becoming  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  □ 


Master  Secrets  of  the  Victorious  Life 

In  earlier  years,  I had  thought  that  this  life  was  that  of 
the  mighty  evangelist  who  thundered  on  the  people;  of  the 
happy  song  leader  who  could  wave  his  arms  until  the  rafters 
rang  with  singing  voices;  of  the  exuberant  businessman  who 
could  write  checks  for  $1,000  for  missions;  of  the  amiable 
couple  who  never  quarreled  in  public.  In  those  years  I asked 
the  Lord  to  help  me;  to  be  my  friend  and  companion  in  my 
undertakings;  to  bless  me  as  I went  forth  to  serve  Him  with 
commendable  zeal  and  praiseworthy  enthusiasm.  But  Christ 
“who  is  our  life’’  had  further  revelations  for  me.  Through 
His  mercy  to  me,  I met  the  Monster  who  lives  in  us  all  and 
who  is  the  true  perpetrator  of  most  of  the  Christian  activity 
of  our  day,  the  only  source  of  the  utter  disruption  of  Chris- 
tian fellowship,  and  the  chief  cause  of  the  hypocrisies  and  in- 
consistencies which  render  null  and  void  our  Christian  testi- 
mony to  sinners  and  to  other  Christians.  The  self-life  is  such 
a weasel  that  is  as  hard  to  detect  as  a fleeing  ghost  in  a 
hall  of  mirrors.  It  will  do  anything — anything  so  long  as  we 
do  not  hand  it  over  to  death.  It  will  dance  and  prance  and 
sweat,  fight  Catholicism  and  Communism  and  Modernism, 
pray  and  give,  read  its  Bible  relentlessly,  grit  its  teeth  and 
attend  church,  preach  and  teach,  fast  and  sing,  inaugurate 
vast  projects,  and  join  any  and  every  movement  and  brother- 
hood— just  so  long  as  we  do  not  hand  it  over  to  death. 
— Cam  Thompson. 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Advance  Planning 

It’s  no  use  to  lock  the  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen.  Many 
opportunities  are  lost  due  to  lack  of  planning  and  prepara- 
tion. If  we  had  only  known!  Success  comes  through  hard 
work  and  advance  planning.  The  farmer,  businessman,  home- 
maker all  need  to  plan  early  for  effective  operation.  High- 
ways and  direction  signs  need  to  be  prepared  before  usage 
can  become  helpful. 

The  Sunday  school  lessons  are  outlined  from  two  to  seven 
years  in  advance.  Editors  and  writers  need  to  work  in  ad- 
vance to  allow  for  review,  rewriting,  printing,  and  pub- 
lishing. Promotion  and  interpretation  for  proper  usage  also 
need  to  be  planned  in  advance. 

The  Uniform  Sunday  school  lesson  series  that  begins  in 
July  1969  and  continues  for  52  Sundays,  to  June  1970,  “sur- 
veys the  redemptive  movement  of  God  as  set  forth  in  the 
Bible,”  according  to  the  course  planners.  These  lessons  for 
youth  and  adults  are  uniquely  named  and  designed.  They  are 
called,  “The  Story  of  God  and  His  People.”  They  will  cover 
the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Revelation.  In  German,  this  is 
known  as  the  “ Heilsgeschichte,’  or  Salvation  History.  The 
purpose  is  not  so  much  to  learn  the  facts  and  details  of  the 
Bible,  but  rather  to  learn  about  the  great  events  God  used 
to  present  the  story  of  salvation. 

In  order  for  the  youth-adult  teachers  to  use  this  one- 
year  series  of  lessons  most  effectively,  the  Mennonite 
Commission  for  Christian  Education  (MCCE)  is  planning 
workshops.  The  purpose  is  to  acquaint  teachers  with  the 
significance  of  these  lessons  and  how  to  derive  the  most 
benefit  from  them.  Since  many  people  have  only  partial  or 
fragmentary  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  this  year’s  course  will 
provide  an  overview  that  will  help  them  to  see  the  message 
of  the  Bible  as  a whole. 

It  is  difficult  for  all  teachers  to  attend  area  or  regional 
workshops.  Through  advance  planning  it  is  hoped  that  help 
can  be  made  available  for  all.  MCCE  is  preparing  several 
teams  of  resource  persons  to  conduct  about  50  area  trainer 
sessions  for  pastors  and  local  Christian  education  leaders. 
These  are  scheduled  for  March  and  April.  The  pastor  and 
either  the  Sunday  school  superintendent  or  some  Christian 
education  person  from  each  local  congregation  will  be  invited 
to  attend  one  of  these  trainer  sessions.  Special  training 
packets  will  be  supplied  to  each  trainee. 

During  May  and  June  the  pastor  and  other  trainee  may 
then  set  up  local  workshops  in  their  own  congregations  with 
their  own  teachers.  By  this  plan,  every  youth-adult  teacher 
may  have  the  privilege  of  advance  preparation  for  effective 
teaching  of  this  course. 

Since  these  same  lessons  are  used  by  other  evangelical 
groups,  this  program  is  being  sponsored  conjointly  with  our 
sister  denomination,  the  General  Conference  Men’nonites, 
where  overlapping  communities  exist. 

— J.  J.  Hostetler 


By  Still  Waters 

Be  ye  kind  one  to  another. — Eph.  4:32. 

As  family  members  it  is  all  too  easy  to  develop  an 
unkind  disposition.  So  the  ones  we  love  most  often 
bear  the  brunt  of  discourtesy  and  irritability. 

A mother  had  developed  the  habit  of  being  cross  and 
complaining.  Away  from  home  she  was  all  sweetness 
and  light.  One  night  after  she  was  especially  irritable 
she  heard  her  child  pray:  “Dear  God,  make  Mommy 
love  me  like  she  does  the  people  we  visit.” 

At  first  she  felt  the  prayer  was  funny.  She  told  it  to 
her  husband.  He  looked  at  her  with  a serious  expres- 
sion. Then  he  said,  “You  do  not  treat  us  with  the 
courtesy  you  show'  to  the  business  people  and  our 
friends.”  It  was  a turning  point  for  this  mother. 

One  of  the  marks  of  the  Christian  life,  really  a grace 
of  the  Spirit,  is  kindness.  An  old  Scottish  proverb 
says,  “Remember  if  you  are  not  very  kind,  you  are 
Pot  very  spiritual.”  Kindness  is  love  in  little  things. 

In  little  things  we  fail  most  of  all.  Yet  life  is  made  up 
of  little  things.  While  we  wait  for  something  big  to 
happen  in  which  we  might  show  our  character,  the 
truth  is  that  character  comes  forth  the  clearest  in  how 
faithful  we  are  in  little  things.  And  every  happy  home 
or  church  is  made  such  by  little  acts  and  words  of 
kindness.  So  as  Amy  R.  Raabe  says: 

Scatter  seeds  of  kindness 
Everywhere  you  go; 

Scatter  bits  of  courtesy — 

Watch  them  grow  and  grow. 

Gather  buds  of  friendship; 

Keep  them  till  full-blown. 

You  will  find  more  happiness 
Than  you  have  ever  known. 

Gather  every  bit  of  love, 

All  that  you  can  find; 

With  it  bind  the  broken  hearts. 

For  love  heals  all  mankind. 

Real  Caring 

One  day  a lad  carrying  a basket  of  eggs  down  the  street 
tripped  on  a curbstone  and  sprawled  headlong  on  the  pave- 
ment. The  eggs  were  smashed.  A crowd  of  sympathizers 
gathered  around  the  sobbing  youngster.  One  dear  old  lady 
cried,  “Dear  me,  what  a pity!”  A man  exclaimed,  “Poor 
little  fellow;  I hope  his  dad  doesn  t give  him  a trimming. 
One  matronly  looking  woman  said  tenderly,  “There,  there. 
Now  don’t  cry.”  Then  a man  stepped  out  from  the  crowd  and 
declared,  “I  care  fifty  cents  worth.  Another  announced,  “I 
care  a quarter’s  worth.  In  a few  moments  the  boy  had 
enough  for  another  basket  of  eggs,  because  some  people 
translated  sympathy  into  action. — Harold  E.  Kohn  in 
Thoughts  Afield,  p.  62. 
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Editorials 


What  Is  Needed  for 
Our  Time? 

At  times  I suppose  each  of  us  becomes  concerned  that 
with  all  the  preaching  and  teaching  going  on  today  so  few 
real  changes  are  taking  place.  Sermons  are  preached  but  no 
visible- change  is  effected  in  the  lives  of  the  hearers.  Sunday 
school  classes  and  other  Bible  groups  are  taught  but  a feel- 
ing of  spiritual  hunger  and  inadequacy  continues.  Why  the 
spiritual  dryness  in  the  center  of  so  much  spiritual  work? 

Consider  these  two  requirements  if  real  spiritual  work  is 
to  be  done.  First,  complete,  concrete,  unreserved  commitment 
of  self  is  required.  This  is  true  for  the  advancement  of  any 
cause.  It  is  a complete  necessity  for  God  to  work  and  mani- 
fest Himself  to  anyone. 

Now  it  is  true,  as  someone  suggested,  that  the  devil  will 
let  us  do  any  good  thing  and  many  good  things  so  long  as 
we  reserve  a part  of  ourselves  for  ourselves.  The  devil  will 
allow  us  to  preach,  to  teach,  to  give  in  abundance  of  our 
material  blessings,  to  seek  to  witness,  to  pray,  to  read  our 
Bibles  regularly,  and  to  be  good  and  kind  so  long  as  we  do 
not  surrender  without  question  or  qualification  to  Jesus 
Christ.  The  devil  knows  his  work  is  doomed  by  complete 
dedication  to  Jesus.  And  we  might  as  well  confess  that  right 
here. 

What  does  it  mean  to  have  complete  dedication?  It  means 
that  we  say  regarding  everything  in  life,  “Not  my  will,  but 
Thine.”  It  means  that  we  not  only  give  lip  service  to 
Christ’s  lordship  but  that  we  really  step  by  step  are  being 
led  of  His  Spirit;  that  we  pull  out  all  the  stops;  that  we 
say  “ves”  to  all  Christ  asks  of  us  and  “no  to  all  which 
displeases  Him. 

Second,  if  a real  spiritual  work  is  to  be  done,  there  must 
be  the  clear  and  conscious  enablement  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon  years  ago  wrote  about  the  preach- 
ing which  kills.  It  still  stands  true  today.  Notice  what  he  said. 

“The  preaching  that  kills  may  be,  and  often  is,  orthodox — 
dogmatically,  inviolably  orthodox.  In  the  Christian  system, 
unction  is  the  anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  separating  a 
person  unto  God’s  work,  and  preparing  him  for  it.  This 
unction  is  the  one  divine  enablement  by  which  the  preacher 
accomplishes  the  peculiar  and  saving  ends  of  preaching.  With- 
out this  unction  there  are  no  true  spiritual  results  accom- 
plished. The  results  and  forces  in  preaching  do  not  rise  above 
the  results  of  unsanctified  speech.  Without  unction  the  former 
is  as  potent  as  the  pulpit  . . . without  it  the  gospel  has  no 
more  power  to  propagate  itself  than  any  other  system  of 
truth.  This  is  the  seal  of  its  divinity.  Unction  in  the  preacher 
puts  God  in  the  gospel. 

How  we  need  to  hear  this!  We  too  much  operate  today 
as  if  teaching,  preaching,  and  persuading  in  themselves  will 


bring  in  the  kingdom  and  change  persons.  We  think  if  we 
just  do  a little  bit  more  ourselves  we  ll  see  persons  and 
things  changed.  God,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  “all  is  vain 
unless  the  Spirit.”  God  says  a little  bit  with  the  blessing  of 
the  Spirit  redounds  to  the  salvation  of  many,  while  no 
amount  of  effort  without  His  blessing  avails.  May  God  help 
us  as  individuals,  as  congregations,  and  as  a church  not 
only  to  see  the  need  of  complete  commitment  and  Holy 
Spirit  enablement  but  to  really  yield  until  no  one  will  doubt 
that  the  living  God  is  among  us;  until  God  will  work  a 
spiritual  work  in  our  day  which  now  we  cannot  even  imagine; 
until  we  will  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  a form  of  godliness 
denying  the  power  thereof. — D. 


Amen  or  O Yeah? 

The  age  of  “Amen”  has  given  way  to  the  age  of  “O 
veah!”  According  to  a number  of  recent  polls,  religious  belief 
seems  on  a rapid  decline.  A poll  conducted  in  Europe  by 
Gallup  International  points  out  that  many  Europeans  really 
believe  very  little.  Among  the  main  conclusions  listed  are 
these:  “Religion  in  Europe  is  declining;  morals  are  in  a 
slump;  and  happiness  is  increasingly  hard  to  find. 

Put  it  down — the  offspring  of  unbelief  is  cynicism  and 
futility.  Some  psychiatrists  are  saying  there  is  more  hope,  not 
only  for  happiness  but  also  for  proper  adjustment  to  life, 
where  right  and  wrong  are  declared  in  no  uncertain  terms 
and  where  hell  and  brimstone  are  preached  against  sin,  than 
in  the  wishy-washy  and  easy  attitudes  toward  morals  and 
conduct.  A feeling  of  helplessness  and  hopelessness  results 
when  right  and  wrong  become  hazy. 

When  preachers  proclaimed  hell  for  the  sinner  and  God’s 
forgiveness  for  the  repentant,  people  at  least  knew  where 
they  stood.  And  this  is  good  for  anyone’s  mental  and  spiritual 
health.  It  is  when  sin  is  committed  and  smoothed  over  that 
all  kinds  of  problems  arise. 

A well-known  psychiatrist  told  this  story  some  time  ago:  A 
person  with  deep  problems  came  to  see  him.  After  pouring 
out  one  sin  after  another  the  patient  said,  “I  really  feel  bad.” 
“Feel  bad,”  said  the  psychiatrist,  “if  I had  committed  all  that. 
I’d  feel  a great  deal  worse  than  you  do.”  Startled,  the  patient 
said,  “You  are  the  first  one  to  stop  me  in  my  tracks.  Before, 
everyone  tried  to  help  me  smooth  over  what  I d done  and 
told  me  to  stop  worrying.  From  this  point  on  the  patient 
made  real  progress. 

Perhaps  the  above  approach  would  not  be  proper  with 
every  person.  Yet  it  is  rather  clear  that  the  God  who  made 
us  knows  we  need  to  know  that  sin  is  serious  and  will  be 
punished.  Also  it  is  clear  that  He  says  the  remedy  for  sin 
is  to  turn  from  it  in  true  repentance  and  find  forgiveness. 

It  is  when  God’s  way  is  believed  and  accepted,  when  we 
say  “Amen”  to  what  God  says,  that  we  are  happy  and  hope- 
ful. And  it  is  when  we  simply  say  “O  veah!”  or  question 
what  God  says,  that  morals  slump  and  happiness  is  in- 
creasingly hard  to  find. — D. 
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A Missionary  Nurse 
in  Araguacema 


Ann  Carpenter 


By  Becky  Eicher 

There  may  be  remoter  places,  but  to  Ann  Carpenter,  an 
RN  from  Centreville,  Mich.  49032,  Araguacema,  in  the  heart 
of  Brazil,  seemed  the  end  of  the  world.  But  even  this  tiny 
village  was  a welcome  sight  after  the  ride  in  a D.C.  3.  The 
‘Tin  Lizzie’’  of  yesteryear  appeared  very  unsafe  to  her 
after  flying  in  modern  jets  of  today. 

Ann  arrived  in  the  dry  season.  The  mud  huts  with  their 
thatch  roofs,  dirt  yards,  and  barren  land  made  her  long  for 
home.  The  heat  and  humidity  bathed  her  in  sweat  and  she 
thought  she  would  never  become  accustomed  to  it. 

Only  the  fact  that  she  had  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
mission  board  kept  her  from  turning  back.  Her  depression 
made  her  feel  that  she  had  a three-vear  prison  term  to 
serve.  She  didn  t know  that  in  time  she  would  come  to  love 
this  strange  land  and  its  people. 

The  mission  compound  was  a short  distance  from  town. 
Here  the  houses  were  of  brick,  with  tile  roofs,  but  not 
bat-proof,  as  Ann  was  to  discover.  Also  there  was  grass, 
a generator  for  electricity,  and  a well  with  pure  water.  The 
washing  machine  was  gas  and  the  refrigerator  kerosene 
because  they  had  electricity  only  from  6:00  to  10:00  p.m. 
daily. 

A short  time  after  arriving  Ann  felt  “rain”  in  her  face 
after  going  to  bed.  Where  did  it  come  from?  Skies  were 
clear.  The  question  was  solved  the  next  morning  when  she 
saw  bats  roosting  above  her  bed.  It  didn’t  take  long  to 
make  a canopy. 

The  natives  used  the  river  water  for  everything  from 
drinking  to  garbage  disposal.  This  was  the  cause  of  much 
illness  because  they  didn  t boil  it  before  drinking. 

Near  the  town  was  the  clinic  where  Ann  did  much  of  her 
doctoring,  for  she  was  to  serve  as  doctor  as  well  as  nurse. 
It  was  crudely  furnished  and  meagerly  equipped.  Here  the 
natives  came — on  foot,  by  donkey,  or  in  trucks,  to  have 
their  aches  and  pains  cured  by  the  Mennonite  nurse  from 
America. 

Although  many  mothers-to-be  came  to  town  when  their 
babies  were  due,  no  babies  were  born  at  the  clinic.  Ann 
went  by  bicycle  to  the  homes,  often  at  night,  to  deliver  the 

Becky  Eicher  is  from  Sturgis,  Mich. 


babies  by  the  light  of  a small,  funnel-shaped  lamp  with  a 4 
weak,  open  flame.  This  was  carried  to  wherever  it  was  ( 
needed  the  most  at  the  time,  by  a member  of  the  family. 

Sometimes  complications  set  in  and  when  this  happened4*' 
they  were  taken  by  plane  to  the  hospital.  One  mother,  who 
had  lost  two  babies  previously,  started  bleeding  before  her 
baby  was  born,  and  when  the  baby  came,  it  was  stillborn.  * 

After  the  delivery  the  mother  still  bled  too  much  and  was  ^ 

soon  in  shock.  All  the  intravenous  feedings  Ann  could  give 
didn’t  help.  She  was  sweating  profusely,  but  it  was  a cold 
sweat,  and  Ann  knew  she  was  very  ill.  She  realized  it  too, 
and  also  the  fact  that  she  was  very  poor,  but  she  pleaded 
with  Ann  not  to  let  her  die.  Ann  quickly  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  missionary  pilot  to  fly  her  to  the  hospital. 
They  arrived  just  in  time.  The  Christian  pilot  went  down- 
town and  found  a man  to  give  a pint  of  blood  for  her.  1 

After  the  transfusion  she  made  a fast  recovery  and  in  four  I 

days  was  home  again. 

Had  there  been  facilities  at  the  clinic  to  give  transfusions, 
she  never  would  have  had  to  go  to  the  hospital. 

But  the  man  the  soldiers  shot  in  the  leg  wasn’t  as  fortu- 
nate. The  plane  wasn’t  available  immediately,  and  when  it  ** 
arrived  an  hour  later,  they  had  to  lay  him  on  the  floor.  . 
The  only  place  for  Ann  to  sit  was  on  a gas  can.  She  held 
the  bottle  to  give  him  an  intravenous  on  the  way.  He  died 
after  getting  to  the  hospital.  Ann  thought  they  might  have 
saved  him  had  the  plane  been  available,  or  had  they  been 
equipped  to  give  transfusions.  * 

Ann  was  accustomed  to  being  awakened  at  any  time 
during  the  night  to  perform  a mission  of  mercy;  so  she 
wasn’t  surprised  to  find  a young  man  at  her  door  at  2:00 
a.m.  He  had  a dislocated  shoulder.  This  was  something  she 
hadn’t  coped  with  previously.  While  the  man  waited,  she 
lit  her  small  kerosene  lamp,  took  her  thick,  heavy  doctor 
book  from  the  shelf,  and  started  leafing  through  it.  At  last 
she  found  what  she  was  looking  for,  and  by  carefully  follow-  : 
ing  instructions,  soon  had  the  shoulder  back  in  place,  f 
Another  satisfied  patient  went  happily  on  his  way.  Such  f 
experiences  made  life  worthwhile  for  a homesick  nurse. 

There  were  no  good  roads;  so  the  main  transportation 
was  by  plane.  This  was  Ann’s  means  of  reaching  other 
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towns  every  second  weekend.  She  took  her  doctor  kit, 
jug  of  pure  water,  and  a bed.  Taking  a bed  wasn’t  as  im- 
possible as  it  seems,  for  it  was  only  a hammock,  the  native 
bed.  (The  ones  at  the  compound  were  regular  beds.) 

Ann  treated  many  skin  diseases,  grubs  being  one.  These 
were  treated  with  medicine  bought  from  manufacturers  in 


South  America. 

There  are  few  nurses  and  no  doctors  in  this  area  and  the 
need  is  great.  In  the  three  years  Ann  was  in  Araguacema, 
Brazilian  doctors  came  only  three  times.  But  even  in  the 
short  time  they  were  there  Ann  learned  much  to  make 
doctoring  easier.  □ 


A Sunday  in  Nazareth 

By  Daisy  Yoder 


There  was  nothing  really  unusual  about  this  Sunday  on 
the  hospital  compound  in  Nazareth,  Ethiopia.  Life  awakened 
when  the  nine-thirty  gong  echoes  through  the  surrounding 
villages.  It  called  the  neighbor  women  together  for  a coffee 
break.  They  had  walked  to  the  Orthodox  Church  two  hours 
earlier  and  were  now  stirring  their  pots  of  dinner  “ wat ” 
It  brought  together  “ idirs ’ (mutual  aid  groups),  who  assem- 
bled under  the  shade  of  trees  and  visited  as  the  fees  were 
collected. 

But  to  us  on  the  compound,  in  contrast  to  the  usual  7:30 
call  to  work,  it  was  the  time  to  open  the  gates.  Eager 
children  pushed  their  way  in  and  raced  to  the  recreation 
room  where  their  Sunday  school  teachers  awaited  them.  A 
group  of  high  school  students  walked  proudly  to  a Sunday 
school  class  taught  in  English.  Student  dressers  and  women 
assembled  in  a missionary’s  living  room.  Another  adult 
class,  taught  in  Amharic,  met  in  the  chapel. 

The  children’s  English  class  was  the  most  unpredictable. 

1 It  varied  with  the  number  of  Indian  teachers’  children  who 
| came,  or  with  the  presence  of  missionaries’  children  home 
from  school  for  the  weekend.  Perhaps  the  most  stimulating 
i discussions  took  place  in  the  teenagers’  English  class.  The 
newest  and  youngest  Bible  Academy  teacher-couple  led  this 
| group. 

“Maybe  Sunday  really  isn’t  a day  of  rest,’’  I had  mused 
1 as  I watched  my  doctor-preacher  husband  browse  over  his 
' Sunday  school  lesson  while  he  sipped  his  breakfast  coffee. 

Already  he  had  made  his  rounds  in  the  hospital.  Soon  he 
| would  stand  before  his  class.  Later  he  explained  that  the 
[ change  from  listening  to  a patient’s  complaints  to  teaching 
[ the  Word  was  rest  enough.  Perhaps  the  biggest  satisfaction 
came  in  explaining  Bible  truths  in  Amharic  and  being 
understood. 

Later  the  whole  group  assembled  in  the  little  chapel 
| which  was  sandwiched  between  the  hospital  clinic  and  labora- 
i tory  buildings.  Each  person  bowed  his  head  in  prayer  as  he 
seated  himself  on  the  backless  benches.  Two  years  ago  the 
group  had  worked  together  and  had  given  liberally  to  buy  a 
! plot  of  land  on  which  to  build  a church.  How  everyone  re- 
joiced when  the  thermometer  on  the  church  bulletin  board 
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reached  the  top  and  the  land  was  paid  for!  But  because 
building  permission  has  not  been  granted,  it  is  still  an 
empty  plot. 

Had  I not  sensed  a note  of  discouragement  in  last  Sun- 
day afternoon’s  women’s  prayer  meeting?  A leader’s  wife 
had  remarked  that  our  church  will  never  grow  if  we  con- 
tinue to  meet  on  this  mission  compound.  We  tried  to  en- 
courage each  other  to  continue  witnessing  so  that  when  our 
big,  new  church  is  built,  we  can  fill  that,  too. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  the  morning  speaker,  a young 
man.  He  was  preaching  with  power.  I felt  the  Holy 
Spirit’s  presence.  “Fear  not — I am  with  you  and  I will  be 
with  you  through  every  experience,’’  he  was  saying. 
“Surely  these  words  of  Jesus  are  for  me — even  when  dis- 
couragements come,’’  I thought. 

As  we  parted  with  our  preacher  friend  after  a weekend 
of  fellowship,  I thought,  “My  soul  has  been  strengthened  and 
encouraged  for  another  week  of  work  for  Him.’’  Q 

What  Revolution  Demands 

Human  beings  operate  on  the  basis  of  alternatives.  When 
they  want  to  change  a course  of  action  or  an  obsolete  insti- 
tution, they  adopt  an  alternative.  Revolutionaries  act  just 
like  human  beings  because  revolutionaries  are  human  beings. 
When  people  are  in  a state  of  utter  despair,  when  they  are 
physically  or  emotionally  or  spiritually  dead,  when  they  are 
incapable  of  any  sentiment  except  black,  bleak  despair,  you 
might  have  a riot;  but  you  would  never  have  a revolution 
under  such  circumstances  because  a revolution  demands  a 
vision,  a utopian  scheme,  an  alluring  new  world  that  lies 
just  ahead  and  can  be  attained  only  if  the  necessary  effort  is 
made.  The  proposed  reform  may  very  well  be  vague;  it 
might  be  obscure;  it  might  objectively  even  be  a little 
ridiculous  and  absolutely  unattainable.  The  incipient  revo- 
lutionary, with  his  boundless  faith  in  the  future,  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  comprehend  the  shortcomings  in  the  idea 
toward  which  he  is  working.  But  he  does  have  to  have 
before  him  a definite  goal  which  from  his  immediate  point 
of  view  is  worth  striving  and  fighting  for. — from  Issues  by 
Urban  H.  Fleege,  p.  52.  Copyright  by  Paulist-Newman  Press. 
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When  Student  Power 
Meets  School  Power 

By  Maynard  Shelly 


Violence  has  entered  the  ordered  halls  of  higher  learning. 
Sit-ins  and  seizures  of  buildings  that  had  to  be  disbanded 
by  policemen  wielding  clubs  have  appeared  at  Berkeley  and 
Columbia. 

These  eruptions  came  as  a shock.  Schools  give  themselves 
to  the  rule  of  reason.  What  then  is  unreason  doing  here? 

No  one  expected  violence  from  the  young,  especially  those 
members  of  a generation  who  received  so  much  more,  op- 
portunities denied  their  parents  and  grandparents.  But  stu- 
dent discontent  has  come  to  the  country’s  large  universities. 

Reason  for  Restlessness 

One  part  of  this  restlessness  arises  out  of  the  kind  of 
education  they  are  getting  (or  perhaps  not  getting).  Public 
institutions  have  not  kept  up  with  public  expectations.  So 
many  more  students  have  turned  up  in  their  classrooms  that 
old-fashioned  ways  of  teaching  no  longer  can  be  used.  But 
students  are  distressed  with  things  outside  of  school.  War, 
race,  poverty,  and  politics  interest  them  and  disturb  them. 

And  some  of  the  most  disturbed  feel  that  things  are  so 
bad  that  the  only  hope  for  society  is  to  destroy  everything 
before  anything  good  can  be  formed. 

Says  Laban  Peachey,  president  of  Hesston  College,  Hess- 
ton,  Kan.:  “There  are  malcontents  who  are  trying  to  break 
society  down.  They  aren’t  worried  at  the  moment  how  they 
are  going  to  pick  it  up.  And  our  society  has  enough  loose 
ends,  so  that  a very  small  number  of  people  can  tie  up  our 
machinery.” 

These  things  have  happened  to  the  big  public  schools. 
But  what  about  the  small  private  church  colleges?  What  is 
the  mood  of  these  schools?  Are  eruptions  in  the  machinery 
possible  at  these  places  in  this  time? 

Visits  to  the  three  Mennonite  colleges  of  Kansas  during 
this  school  year  indicate  that  these  schools  and  their  stu- 
dents are  different  from  their  larger  sister  schools. 

But  there  are  similarities  too.  Many  students  at  Menno- 
nite schools  are  concerned  about  the  quality  of  their  educa- 
tion, though  they  probably  receive  a better  and  more  per- 
sonal type  of  instruction  for  which  students  at  the  huge 
universities  are  agitating.  More  freedom  and  participation 
in  shaping  their  academic  and  social  lives  are  desired  by 
church  college  students,  though  again  they  already  have  an 
edge  over  university  students  even  here. 


This  is  the  second  of  three  articles  by  Maynard  Shellv,  editor  of  The  Mennonite, 
concerning  the  Mennonite  college  campus. 


Violence,  of  course,  is  not  in  the  picture.  Responsible  stu- 
dent  leaders  on  church  college  campuses  do  not  approve. 

“I  don’t  see  the  need  for  being  so  destructive  of  all  the  J 
things  that  have  been  developed,”  says  Stan  Histand,  a 
second-year  student  at  Hesston  and  president  of  the 
school’s  student  body. 

Says  Richard  Friesen,  Bethel  College  student  council  j| 
president,  “I  deplore  the  violence.  Even  more,  I deplore  that 
some  think  it  necessary.  I would  challenge  those  who  ask  for 
violence  to  consider  whether  they  have  tried  other  ways 
first,  whether  they  have  bothered  to  build  up  support  from 
the  students.  j 

Political  frustration  is  this  year’s  new  ingredient  in  stu- 
dent life  which  may  trigger  new  disturbances. 

“There  are  going  to  be  a lot  of  outbreaks  of  violence 
on  college  campuses  this  year,”  Richard  predicts,  speaking  of 
colleges  in  general.  “Students  were  trying  to  find  something 
positive  they  could  be  doing  with  McCarthy  and  with  Rocke- 
feller. But  there’s  no  place  to  turn  right  now.  " 

Frustration  will  probably  express  itself  quietly  on  the 
Mennonite  campus,  but  it  will  continue  to  appear  in  varying  4 
forms. 

Stan  sees  no  evidence  of  physical  confrontation  in  the 
offing.  Student  dispositions  are  different  at  a church  school 
than  at  a public  institution. 

“We  have  a totally  different  kind  of  student  body  here,”  ' 
he  says.  “We  don’t  have  students  that  go  to  extremes.”  f 

Evidence  of  Discontent 

But  they  do  have  students  with  beards  and  Stan  views  this 
as  one  evidence  of  discontent. 

“I  think  we  have  students  who  are  sort  of  frustrated  by 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  this  may  be  how  they  show  it.  < 

Al  Berg,  student  body  president  at  Tabor  College,  Hills- 
boro, views  the  beards  as  an  expression  of  a value  system  ; 

that  differs  from  that  of  an  older  generation  who  “were 
concerned  about  such  things  and  about  what  people  wear.” 

He  adds,  “Students  today  don  t see  it  as  that  important 
a thing.  I wouldn’t  recommend  that  a person  with  a beard  . 1 
shave  it  for  the  sake  of  an  older  person  feeling  better.” 

But  students  see  a need  for  responsibility  and  power  as 
one  of  the  things  that  is  important.  They  want  greater  in- 
volvement in  school  affairs  and  all  those  things  that  touch  1 

their  lives.  This  is  one  expression  of  student  power.  “The  | 

word  is  student  power,  says  Richard,  “and  that  s the  pro-  ; 

gram.” 
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“The  slogan  ‘student  power’  is  only  two  years  old,’’  he 
said  recently  in  a convocation  address,  “but  is  on  everyone’s 
j tongue.  It  has  focused  attention  on  another  problem  in  our 
1 country  just  as  the  ‘black  power’  slogan  has.  It  has  caused 
students  to  be  conscious  of  their  existence  as  students.  It 
j has  proved  to  be  a rallying  point  as  students  develop  an 
authentic  life  style  of  their  own,  relevant  to  the  whole  world. 

“Student  leaders  are  rising  up  who  can  verbalize  the 
! frustrations  of  students  just  as  black  leaders  are  now  illustrat- 
! ing  their  problems  in  every  form  in  every  part  of  the 
I country.’’ 

And  here  students  meet  considerable  challenge.  They 
! apparently  see  themselves  differently  than  do  college 
I administrators.  Students  want  to  change  not  only  social  rules 
for  campus  living  but  also  educational  policies.  They  feel 
they  have  tried  but  rarely  succeeded.  They  feel  themselves 
powerless  and  discriminated  against. 

i Al  Berg  says  with  feeling,  “At  many  colleges,  for  years 
! and  years  and  years,  the  administration  has  been  telling 
' students  that  somehow  they  are  not  ready  to  accept  this 
responsibility.  They  are  seen  as  too  immature. 

“I  know  this  is  one  of  the  arguments  used  continually 
when  you  talk  to  the  administration  about  social  rules  and 
(regulations.  Students  at  Tabor  College  and  every  place 
else  are  far  more  mature  than  the  administration  would 
like  to  think.’’ 

As  to  student  maturity,  college  administrators  generally 
i grant  that  this  student  generation  is  an  improvement  over 
[the  past.  “I  think  they  are  coming  with  better  judgment 
i as  freshmen  than  we  did  when  we  came  twenty-five  years 
ago,”  says  Roy  Just,  president  of  Tabor  College. 


Search  for  Maturity 


And  he  sees  the  concern  for  student  power  as  a searching 
for  more  maturity,  though  he  has  questions  about  talk  of 
“complete  autonomy  and  deciding  something  completely 
on  your  own.”  He  says,  “I  appreciate  the  kind  of  maturity 

I that  is  being  sought  by  being  made  responsible  for  judgment 
and  for  decisions.” 

!But  he  questions  the  expressions  of  student  power  that 
show  an  unwillingness  to  negotiate,  but  demand  autonomy 
'as  an  absolute  right. 

Asks  Just,  “If  a student  demands  total  autonomy  in  terms 
[of  what  he  does  on  or  off  campus — what  he  does  in  the 
^residence  hall,  when  he  comes  in  at  night,  what  he  does 
jwhen  he  goes  to  Wichita — what  does  this  do  to  our  status 
/as  brothers  in  the  church? 


“That  same  student  asks  us  to  speak  out  against  ghetto 
| conditions  in  Wichita.  If  we  don’t,  we  re  apathetic.  We  have 

II to  speak  out  against  race  relations;  we  have  to  speak  out 
about  Vietnam.  Yet,  apparently  it  is  nobody’s  business  but 
.the  student’s  what  he  does  in  Wichita. 

“Now  this  seems  incongruous  to  me.  The  college  is  sup- 
posed to  speak  to  issues  in  society  and  it  is  supposed  to  have 
a moral  ring.  Now  if  a student  is  violent  in  Wichita — well, 
that’s  his  own  business,  because  he  has  to  have  autonomy 
Jand  the  ability  to  make  his  own  choices,  otherwise  he’ll  stay 
.a  child  forever.” 
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A similar  inconsistency  was  also  attributed  to  students 
by  Orville  Voth,  president  of  Bethel  College.  He  says,  “Stu- 
dents have  said,  ‘We  want  you  to  write  down  a justification 
for  the  rules.’  Then  when  I ask  them  to  write  down  their 
justification  for  their  changes,  they  say  that  the  very  fact 
that  they  want  change  is  enough. 

He  does  concede  that  “young  people  today  are  better 
informed  than  we  might  give  them  credit  for’’  and  “we’ve 
had  some  good  suggestions  here  that  have  come  from  the 
students  and  I think  they  can  be  done.’ 

He  does  question  the  value  of  the  use  of  excessive  pres- 
sure— “a  mob  approach” — because  “it  isn’t  going  to  bring 
about  reform.” 

“To  provoke  the  establishment,”  he  says,  “is  not  the 
Christian  way.  The  mature  person  will  accept  defeat.  I don’t 
care  how  worthy  the  goal,  it  doesn’t  justify  the  means.” 

Though  committed  to  working  within  established  channels, 
the  student  is  aware  of  his  limitations  and  lack  of  power. 

Al  Berg  sees  the  school’s  power  structure  as  one  that 
does  not  include  the  students.  “They  showed  me  a diagram 
of  structure — the  different  groups  and  how  they  are  organ- 
ized administratively.  Students  weren’t  listed. 

He  adds,  “We’d  like  to  get  on  the  chart. 

But  he  believes  that  through  the  exercise  of  student  con- 
cern, an  impact  can  be  made.  “Students  don’t  have  power 
on  this  campus  any  more  than  the  faculty  has  power. 
Every  decision  of  the  student  council,  every  decision  the 
students  make,  every  decision  the  faculty  makes  is  all  sub- 
ject to  administration  disapproval,  and  if  the  administration 
approves,  the  board  of  education  can  disapprove  and  so  on 
up. 

“But  as  far  as  small  issues  are  concerned,  student  power 
can  be  felt  in  a student  consensus.  We  feel  the  students 
are  exerting  power  when,  for  example,  they  synthesize  a 
handbook  and  pass  it  out  to  students,  students  get  excited 
about  it;  they  support  it. 

But  he  adds,  “Right  now,  we  haven’t  made  any  advances 
in  student  power.” 

Student  power  has  met  school  power  and  the  contest  is 
a standoff.  Confrontations  will  come — they  are  already  here, 
for  these  are  the  patterns  of  the  time.  They  can  be  the 
substance  of  education  also,  which  is  what  school  is  supposed 
to  be  about  anyway. 

Laban  Peachey  suggests  the  need  for  a wider  view  of  this 
situation  when  he  says,  “I  get  the  feeling  that  we  sit  here 
in  a western  world  and  our  frame  of  reference  goes  back 
only  to  1776. 

“I  think  our  young  people  are  coming  to  today’s  world 
problems  as  though  these  were  the  first  and  that  they  have 
the  wisdom  to  cope  with  them.  And  it  is  really  a short  kind 
of  wheelbase  that  they  are  operating  from. 

“And  it  makes  some  of  them  look  very  foolish,  although 
albeit  no  more  foolish  than  their  elders  who  are  no  more 
sophisticated.” 

Thus  student  activism  will  continue  to  be  puzzling.  But 
even  when  we  cannot  understand  it,  we  can  conclude  (and 
pray)  that  here  is  education  looking  for  some  place  to  hap- 
pen. □ 
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Items  and  Comments 


Abandoned  cars  represent  a growing 
hazard  in  America’s  cities  and  towns.  Ac- 
cording to  a New  York  Times  release, 
Americans  are  abandoning  their  old  cars 
on  city  streets  in  record  numbers.  An  esti- 
mated 20,000  cars  are  abandoned  each 
year  in  Philadelphia.  The  affluence  of 
American  society  and  the  low  price  paid 
for  junk  are  contributing  factors. 

Churches  have  been  slow  to  recognize 
and  respond  to  new  opportunities  opened 
up  by  the  modern  mass  media,  says  a 
respected  Christian  communicator. 

Dr.  Harold  E.  Fey  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
former  editor  of  The  Christian  Century 
and  now  professor  of  social  ethics  at  Chris- 
tian Theological  Seminary,  said  churches 
may  have  to  go  into  the  newspaper  and 
broadcasting  business  to  get  across  their 
message  in  the  modern  world. 

Too  often,  said  Dr.  Fey,  the  church  s 
viewpoint  is  expressed  only  on  “church 
pages’’  or  “church  programs’  which  are 
read,  heard,  or  watched  mainly  by  people 
already  committed  to  that  viewpoint. 

If  churches  learn  to  use  them  with  imag- 
ination, courage,  and  a full  appreciation 
of  their  potential,  he  told  UPI  columnist 
Fouis  Cassels,  “they  can  awaken  faith,  sus- 
tain hope  and  love,  encourage  repentance.’ 

Dr.  Fey  noted  that  aside  from  evangelical 
work,  “the  church  also  has  a mission,  so 
far  sadly  neglected,  to  bring  the  truth  to 
cities  . . . whose  newspapers  daily  insult 
the  intelligence  and  degrade  the  morality 
of  the  community. 

He  wondered  if  the  time  had  not  come 
for  denominations  on'  an  ecumenical  basis 
to  “seriously  examine  our  obligation  as 
Christians  to  own  and  control  newspaper, 
radio,  and  television  properties.’ 

A 476-year-old  edict  ordering  all  Jews 
to  leave  Spain  “and  not  dare  to  return 
was  formally  rescinded  in  ceremonies  attend- 
ing the  opening  of  the  first  new  synagogue 
built  in  Spain  in  six  centuries. 

The  expulsion  order,  originally  issued  by 
King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella  in  the 
year  Columbus  discovered  America,  has 
been  legally  a dead  letter  for  almost  a cen- 
tury, since  the  proclamation  of  religious 
tolerance  in  the  Constitution  of  1869. 

But  the  symbolic  gesture  of  formally  de- 
claring the  ancient  restriction  void  was  a 
high  point  of  the  synagogue  dedication  rites. 

A selected,  annotated  bibliography  of 
“Negro  History  and  Fiterature’’  has  been 


issued  by  the  American  Jewish  Committee, 
the  Anti-Defamation  Feague  of  B’nai  B’rith, 
and  the  National  Federation  of  Settlements 
and  Neighborhood  Centers. 

The  29-page  document  was  prepared  to 
aid  educational  facilities,  settlement  houses, 
youth  groups,  libraries,  and  families  to 
know  what  literature  on  “the  Negro  experi- 
ence” is  available. 

It  is  arranged  with  subsections  indicating 
material  appropriate  to  various  age-groups. 

In  an  introduction.  Prof.  St.  Clair  Drake 
of  Roosevelt  University,  Chicago,  said  that 
one  aim  of  the  list  is  to  fill  the  gap  caused 
by  lack  of  attention  to  the  black  man  in 
textbooks  used  in  the  education  of  youth. 

Single  copies  of  the  list  are  available  from 
the  publishers  at  35  cents  per  copy,  with 
special  rates  for  quantity  orders.  The  pub- 
lishers are  located  in  New  York  City:  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  at  165  East 
56th  Street;  the  Anti-Defamation  Feague 
at  315  Fexington  Ave.,  and  the  National 
Federation  of  Settlements  and  Neighbor- 
hood Centers  at  232  Madison  Ave. 


“It  is  impossible  to  minister  to  persons 
whom  you  do  not  know,  and  to  needs  of 
which  you  are  not  aware,  the  Reverend 
Thomas  A.  Erickson,  minister  of  First  Cove- 
nant Church,  Fos  Angeles,  told  140  dele- 
gates to  the  National  Association  of  Evan- 
gelicals Seminar  on  the  Inner  City  in 
Chicago. 

“Churches  do  not  really  know  their 
neighborhoods,”  he  said.  “They  are  not 
aware  of  population  movements,  of  crime 
rates,  of  community  organizations,  or  even 
other  churches  with  whom  they  might 
cooperate  in  some  ventures. 

In  order  to  confront  any  inner-city  proj- 
ect knowledgeably,  Erickson  suggested  ask- 
ing three  preliminary  questions: 

“(1)  What  are  the  needs  of  the  communi- 
ty? (2)  What  are  the  resources  in  the  church 
and  community  for  meeting  those  needs? 
(3)  How  can  we  match  the  resources  with 
the  needs?” 


College  students  having  lower  academic 
grades  are  more  likely  to  use  drugs  than 
those  with  higher  marks,  according  to  a 
survey  conducted  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

Science  majors  are  less  likely  to  be  tempt- 
ed to  use  drugs  than  students  in  the  social 
sciences  or  humanities  programs  and  the 
temptation,  when  it  comes,  will  normally 
come  from  the  student’s  friends. 

These  were  some  of  the  tentative  con- 
clusions offered  in  a study  of  students  at 
Holy  Cross  College  who  were  polled  by 


a Student  Drug  Inquiry  Commission. 

The  study  of  301  students  in  a sample 
poll  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Najid  G.  Al-Khaz- 
raji,  assistant  professor  of  sociology,  and 
Dr.  John  E.  Shay,  Jr.,  dean  of  students  at  % 
the  Catholic  school. 

Students  polled  were  not  asked  directly  ‘ 
whether  they  were  users  of  drugs,  but  ^ 
whether  they  were  tempted  to  use  them  ' 
and  whether  they  knew  of  students  who 
used  narcotics. 

Two  thirds  replied  that  they  had  heard  ^ 
of  student  users  and  nearly  50  percent  re- 
ported that  they  personally  knew  students  * 
who  used  marijuana. 

Thirty-four  percent  admitted  that  they 
were  tempted  to  use  marijuana  while  less 
than  10  percent  were  tempted  to  use  USD, 
other  hallucinogens,  amphetamines,  or  ^ 
barbiturates.  The  overwhelming  number  j 
of  these  temptations  came  in  off-campus  ^ 
activities,  the  students  said. 

The  study  found  that  “students  from  rural 
areas  seem  to  be  slightly  less  likely  to  be 
tempted  (27  percent)  than  students  from 
small  towns  (42  percent)  or  cities  (38  per-  j 
cent).” 

The  highest  rate  of  temptation  occurred  ,] 
among  students  who  were  experiencing 
problems  in  their  academic  work.  Using  the 
Q.P. I.  measure  of  students’  achievement  in 
grades  it  was  found  that  65  percent  of  those 
having  an  academic  grade  of  2.0  or  less 
were  tempted,  while  only  7 percent  of  those 
with  a rating  of  3.6  to  4.0  experienced  such 
temptations. 

4 

The  old  tradition  of  lighting  a national 
Christmas  tree  in  the  Old  Town  Square 
of  Prague  was  revived  after  a lapse  of  more 
than  20  years. 

Addressing  a crowd  of  several  thousand  * 1 
which  assembled  for  the  ceremony,  Mayor  t 
Fudvik  Cernv  of  Prague  referred  to  the  1 1 
Christian  traditions  of  the  city. 

“We  have  gathered  today  under  this 
Christmas  tree  of  the  Republic  to  restore  * 
this  tradition,  which  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  f 
Christmas  and  of  human  understanding  and  1 ' 
love,”  he  said.  , 

“May  these  lights  enter  the  hearts  of  all  I 
the  people  of  Prague  and  of  all  visitors  to  1 
our  holy  city  of  Prague  with  its  hundred  ' 
spires,  as  well  as  the  hearts  of  all  the  good  ’ 
Czech  people.” 

[ 

According  to  A.  C.  McKenzie  in  Herald  of"  0 
Holiness,  statistics  show  us  that  when  both  a 
parents  are  Christians  66  percent  of  their  ^ 
children  eventually  become  Christians.  *1 
When  only  one  parent  is  a Christian,  only 
33  percent  of  their  children  become  Chris-  31 
tians.  When  neither  of  the  parents  is  a 8 
Christian,  only  one  child  in  10,000  becomes  U1 
a Christian.  Vf 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


New  Program  for  Retardates 


Indian  Creek  Haven,  Harleysville,  Pa., 
launched  a new  program,  Jan.  6,  1969.  After 
a year  of  preparation,  six  mentally  retarded 
persons  sixteen  to  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  were  admitted  to  a Farm  and  Home 
Rehabilitation  Program.  The  location  of  this 
project  is  on  a picturesque  41-acre  farm  at 
the  juncture  of  the  Indian  Creek  and 
Branch  Creeks  in  Lower  Salford  Township, 
belonging  to  the  Franconia  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities.  A board  of 
nine  men  appointed  by  this  board  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  churches  of  the  Franconia 
Conference,  principally  in  Montgomery 
and  Bucks  counties,  administer  the  venture 
in  meeting  needs  of  a neglected  segment  of 
our  society. 

Willard  Shisler,  deacon  of  the  Salford 
Church  in  Harleysville,  chairs  the  Indian 
Creek  Haven  Board  of  Directors.  Cleon  C. 
Nvce,  pastor  of  the  Deep  Run  Church,  is 
vice-chairman.  Abram  Schmitt,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Psychiatry,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, is  secretary  of  the  board  and  acts 
,as  chairman  of  the  Admissions  Committee. 
James  W.  Kuhns,  psychologist,  and  Samuel 
Stover,  pediatrician,  are  members  of  this 
committee  and  the  board.  Vernon  Mininger, 
a practicing  chiropractor  of  Hatfield,  another 
member  of  the  board,  chairs  the  Procure- 
ment Committee.  Other  board  members, 
Edwin  N.  Nyce,  Harley  B.  Gehman,  and 
Harold  M.  Fly,  act  as  respective  chairman  of 
the  Property,  Day  Camp,  and  Personnel 
committees. 

Ruth  Leasure  recently  became  a resident 
in  the  farmhouse  with  her  son,  Donald, 
who  will  be  one  of  the  male  participants, 
having  moved  from  Scottdale,  Pa.  She  with 
Cecil  Good,  a retired  teacher  of  special 
education  in  the  Spring-Ford  School  system, 
will  supervise  the  activities. 

Besides  Donald  Leasure,  David  Loughery, 
[r.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Loughery 
af  Gratersford,  and  Robert  Moyer,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  Moyer  of  Souderton, 
will  complete  the  complement  of  “farm 
lands’’  working  with  Cecil  Good.  Joyce 
Detweiler,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Titus 
Detweiler,  and  Darlene  Young,  daughter 
if  Mrs.  Lizzie  Young,  both  of  Harleysville, 
md  Carol  Moffett,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
vlrs.  Marvin  Moffett  of  Souderton,  will  be 
he  “homecraft  protegees”  of  Ruth  Leasure. 
t will  be  the  aim  of  both  groups  in  farm- 
ind  home-related  activities  to  move  toward 
complete  living  in  the  community.  Pro- 
iuctive  skills  through  practice,  mental  de- 
/elopment  by  assigned  responsibilities,  social 
idjustments  in  working  with  others,  and 


spiritual  uplift  by  a daily  "Bible  break 
during  the  5-hour  a day,  5-dav  a week 
schedule  could  be  outcomes. 

In  memory  of  Violet  Erb,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Erb  of  Harleysville, 
who  had  been  enrolled  in  the  program  be- 
fore her  decease,  the  Indian  Creek  Haven 
Board  recently  took  action  to  establish  the 
Erb  Memorial  Library.  This  action  was 
prompted  by  sympathetic  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  family  contributing  to  a 
growing  fund.  Contributions  may  still  be 
made  by  mailing  same  to  Indian  Creek  Ha- 
ven, 461  Indian  Creek  Road,  Harleysville, 
Pa.  19438. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  family  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Henry  Mininger  of  Hatfield, 
friends  are  also  contributing  to  a fund  for 
furnishings  in  the  above-mentioned  library 
as  a memorial. 

Gifts  of  animals,  equipment,  and  supplies 
made  possible  the  operation  of  a “Day  on 
the  Farm”  camp  last  summer.  Plans  are 
under  way  to  expand  this  program  during 
the  coming  season.  A committee  consisting 
of  Harley  B.  Gehman,  Alvin  F.  Detweiler, 


Church  Sends  Letter 
to  Astronauts 

Colonel  Frank  Borman 
Captain  James  Lovell,  Jr. 

Major  William  Anders 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Houston,  Texas 

Dear  Sirs: 

Congratulations  on  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  Apollo  8.  Your  performance  was 
superb.  We  are  thankful  that  your  mission 
was  a safe  one. 

As  we  saw  your  Christmas  Eve  telecast 
and  heard  your  Christmas  Eve  message  to 
earth,  we  are  thrilled  to  hear  you  men  re- 
mind us  of  the  creative  act  of  God  and  turn 
our  thoughts  to  Him.  Hearing  the  creation 
story  from  lunar  orbit  gave  it  new  signifi- 
cance. Your  voices,  heard  everywhere,  were 
a testimony  of  faith  that  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. Your  recognition  of  God  in  the  midst 
of  man’s  technological  achievements  adds 
the  dimension  of  divine  reality. 

We,  who  heard  your  message,  hereby 
express  our  thanks  for  that  moving  ex- 
pression of  faith  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Sincerely  yours, 
PLAINS  MENNONITE  CHURCH 
112  signatures 


Mrs.  Willard  Price,  Mrs.  Jonas  Kratz,  Mrs. 
Earl  Leatherman,  Mrs.  Paul  Petura,  and 
Mrs.  Gerald  Weaver  was  recently  appointed 
by  the  board. 

Glenn  Yoder,  District  Director  of  Volun- 
tary Service  administered  for  the  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  by  its  Relief  and 
Service  Committee  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  was  a 
recent  visitor  to  Indian  Creek  Haven.  His 
mission  was  to  inspect  facilities  and  learn 
about  plans.  David  Derstine,  Jr.,  pastor  of 
the  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Church  and 
a member  of  the  above  Relief  and  Service 
Committee  representing  the  Franconia 
Conference,  was  a recent  guest  of  the 
Indian  Creek  Haven  Board  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  values  and  responsibilities 
of  a Voluntary  Service  unit.  Both  of  these 
men  are  concerned  as  to  the  contribution 
that  a Voluntary  Service  unit  might  make 
to  the  work  at  Indian  Creek  Haven.  The 
Indian  Creek  Haven  Board  is  making  re- 
quest for  the  establishment  of  a VS  unit 
at  the  January  meeting  of  the  Franconia 
Mission  Board. 


Paul  Landes 


Landes  Named 
VS  Administrator 

The  appointment  of  Paul  Landes,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  on  Jan.  1,  1969,  as  a district  director 
of  Voluntary  Service  and  Civilian  Peace 
Service  (earning  I-W)  marks  the  start  of  a 
new  working  relationship  for  the  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions.  While  Landes  will 
be  employed  by  the  Board  s relief  and  serv- 
ice office  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  his  office  is  to 
be  located  in  Phoenix. 

Landes  will  serve  three  fourths  of  his 
time  in  the  role  of  district  director  of  VS 
and  CPS  for  Southwest  and  Pacific  Coast 
conferences  under  the  auspices  of  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions.  The  remainder  of 
his  time  is  devoted  to  serving  as  CPS 
coordinator  and  director  of  youth  ministries 
for  Southwest  Conference. 

Originally  from  Bally,  Pa.,  Landes  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Janet  Freed  of  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  entered  Voluntary  Service  in  1961 
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for  a two-year  assignment  in  Stanfield, 
Ariz.  He  is  a 1966  graduate  of  Arizona 
State  with  a BA  in  secondary  education 
and  was  employed  by  Skill  Training  Op- 
portunity Project  in  Migrant  Ministry-re- 
lated work  in  Phoenix  prior  to  his  new 
assignment. 

“With  Landes  working  out  of  a regional 
office,  we  will  now  have  an  administrator 
much  closer  to  the  west  coast  to  relate  to 
the  two  conferences  involved  and  to  inter- 
pret program,'  said  secretary  for  relief  and 
service  Ray  Horst.  “This  is  an  attempt  to 


more  closely  relate  the  work  of  the  General 
Board  to  the  work  of  district  boards. 

“You  might  call  Paul’s  assignment  the 
pilot  project  in  decentralization  of  the 
Voluntary  Service  program,”  Horst  contin- 
ued. “This  move  is  especially  necessary  due 
to  the  growing  population  of  Arizona  and 
California  where  we  anticipate  new  VS 
units  opening  in  the  future.  Also,  South- 
west is  the  seventh  district  conference  now 
attempting  to  merge  administration  of  their 
youth  ministries  and  service  programs — a 
giant  step  forward .” 


January  Orientation  Numbers  27 


Twenty-seven  young  and  older  adults 
began  the  new  year  by  attending  the  Jan. 
7-16  Voluntary  Service  orientation  at  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  The  volun- 
teers and  their  assignments  follow: 

First  row:  Wayne  Schmidt,  Archbold, 

Ohio,  maintenance  worker  for  one  year  at 
Larlham  Foundation  Hospital,  Mantua,  Ohio; 
Shirley  Bowman,  Alma,  Ont.,  registered 
nurse  for  26  months  at  Mennonite  General 
Hospital,  Aibonito,  P.  R.;  Marie  Michalovic, 
Chicago,  111.,  nurse  aide  for  one  year  at 
Larlham  Foundation  Hospital,  Mantua, 
Ohio;  Linda  Ulrich,  Roanoke,  111.,  kinder- 
garten teacher  for  one  year  at  Surprise, 
Ariz.;  Penny  Handrich,  Germfask,  Mich., 
licensed  practical  nurse  for  one  year  at 
Mennonite  Hospital,  La  Junta,  Colo.;  Max- 
ine Zook,  Midland,  Mich.,  licensed  practical 
nurse  for  one  year  at  Parkview  Hospital, 
Pueblo,  Colo.;  and  Dennis  Myers,  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  maintenance  worker  with  Tenth 
Street  Mennonite  Church,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Second  row:  Marlin  Miller,  Lakeside, 

Calif.,  male  attendant  for  two  years  at 
Beth-Haven  Nursing  Home,  Hannibal,  Mo.; 
Lucille  Mininger,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  child 
care  worker  for  one  year  with  the  Bethel 
Mennonite  Church,  Chicago,  111.;  Larry  Ful- 
ler, Lowpoint,  111.,  stock  room  worker  for 
two  years  at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Sara  Rittenhouse,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  child 


care  worker  for  two  years  with  the  Tenth 
Street  Mennonite  Church,  Wichita,  Kan.;  and 
Ida  Fern  Bontrager,  Goshen,  Ind.,  child 
care  worker  for  one  year  at  Melmark  Home, 
Malvern,  Pa. 

Third  row:  Steve  Lehman,  Apple  Creek, 
Ohio,  maintenance  worker  for  two  years  at 
Mennonite  Hospital,  La  Junta,  Colo.;  Ron 
Hostetter,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  recreation 
leader  for  two  years  with  the  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  VS  unit;  James  Allebach,  Harleysville, 
Pa.,  orderly  for  two  years  at  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  Albuquerque,  N.M.;  Gary  Pfile, 
Freeport,  III.,  assistant  teacher  for  retarded 
children  in  South  Bend,  Ind.;  and  Sam 
Aguilar,  Delta,  Ohio,  orderly  for  two  years 
at  St.  Anthony’s  Hospital,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla. 

Fourth  row:  Mabel  and  Maurice  Long, 
Osceola,  Ind.,  mission  assistants  for  one 
year  at  Buckeye,  Ariz. 

Fifth  row:  Nancy  and  Jerry  Trover, 

Shipshewana,  Ind.,  program  directors  for 
one  year  with  the  Mantua,  Ohio,  unit; 
Shirlene  and  Sherman  Wenger,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  teen  center  managers  for  two  years 
in  Canton,  Ohio;  Joan  and  Donald  Stanley, 
Chardon,  Ohio,  grounds  supervisors  for  two 
years  at  Mennonite  Youth  Village,  White 
Pigeon,  Mich.;  Verda  and  Francis  Graber, 
Spencerville,  Ind.,  program  directors  for 
one  year  with  the  Richmond,  Va.,  unit. 


As  of  Jan.  16,  the  personnel  department 
anticipates  at  least  15  participants  in  the 
Feb.  24  to  Mar.  6 orientation  group.  Cur- 
rently over  325  youth  and  adults  are  serv- 
ing in  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’ 
Voluntary  Service  program  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

$ 

Grant  Given  to  EMC 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  has  received 
a $950.00  grant  from  the  Association  of 
College  and  Research  Libraries,  a division 
of  the  American  Library  Association.  One 
of  the  76  institutions  to  receive  the  grant 
out  of  410  applicants,  EMC  will  use  the 
funds  to  purchase  approximately  225  vol- 
umes in  the  field  of  philosophy. 

Since  EMC  s department  of  philosophy 
is  in  its  first  year  as  separate  from  that 
of  Bible  and  religion,  a stronger  founda- 
tion needs  to  be  laid  in  basic  philosophical 
source  materials. 

This  is  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  ACRL 
Grants  program.  EMC  received  a $500.00 
grant  in  1961  to  help  build  up  the  library’s 
literature  holdings  for  the  English  depart- 
ment. 

Major  support  for  the  fund  was  provided  j 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Foundation,  Inc. 


Koppenhaver  to 
South  America 


John  Koppenhaver 
represented  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  Charities 
as  official  delegate  at 
the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  Men-  John  Koppenhaver 
nonite  Church  Conference  in  Argentina. 
The  annual  conference  was  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  anniversary  observances 
at  Pehuajo  where  the  first  Mennonite 
congregation  was  established  in  1919. 

Mr.  Koppenhaver,  former  missionary  to 
Argentina,  gave  the  conference  address  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  He  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject, “Vision  of  Our  Mission  Tomorrow.” 
The  Mennonite  Church,  which  anticipates 
opening  up  new  work  in  the  province  of 
Rio  Grande  in  1969,  was  challenged  by  the 
speaker  to  even  a larger  scope  of  missionary 
activity — that  of  worldwide  missionary  out- 
reach. 

Koppenhaver,  who  spent  ten  and  one- 
half  years  on  the  mission  field,  is  visiting 
churches  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay  follow- 
ing the  conference.  These  churches  include 
older,  established  congregations  as  well  as 
churches  which  are  the  result  of  recent 
evangelism.  He  also  plans  to  visit  the  Rio 
Negro  Province,  south  of  Buenos  Aires, 
where  the  Floyd  Siebers  will  begin  work- 
ing at  Choele  Choel  in  February.  In  Uru- 
guay he  expects  to  visit  the  Mennonite 
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; Union  Seminary  at  Montevideo. 

The  Koppenhavers  began  their  missionary 
service  in  Argentina  in  1948.  During  the 
first  term,  Koppenhaver  served  as  pastor  of 
the  congregation  at  Carlos  Casares  and  as 
instructor  at  the  Bible  School,  Bragado, 
lj  Argentina.  Following  a year  of  furlough, 
he  returned  to  become  the  director  of  the 
i Bragado  Bible  School.  Since  1959,  Mr. 

I Koppenhaver  has  been  a member  of  the 
! Hesston  College  faculty  where  he  is  head 
j of  the  Spanish  department. 

Mr.  Koppenhaver  also  serves  as  director 
j of  the  26-month  Service  Education  Abroad 
Program  for  Latin  America.  As  director  he 
;l  sets  up  all  programs  and  secures  instructors 
j for  the  courses  provided  for  the  participants 
, during  the  three  periods  of  formal  study.  En 
| route  to  Argentina,  he  visited  the  28 
j SEA  and  Pax  men  in  service  in  Bolivia. 

I Seven  of  the  28  young  men  involved  in 
j MCC  projects  at  Santa  Cruz,  Cochabamba, 
i and  La  Paz  are  Hesston  College  alumni. 


jCommercial  Teacher 
j Urgently  Needed 

Fifteen  new  typewriters  are  being  donated 
to  the  proposed  commercial  school  in  Moga- 
discio, Somali  Republic,  by  OXFAM,  a relief 
^ organization  based  in  Oxford,  England. 
Bookkeeping  and  typing  classes  have  been 
a part  of  the  adult  education  program 
il  through  the  years.  The  courses  have  been 
| so  useful  and  popular  that  the  offerings  are 
I to  be  broadened.  To  make  this  possible,  a 
| commercial  teacher  is  urgently  needed. 

Building  materials  and  supplies  for  the 
proposed  Johar  secondary  school  may  be 
imported  duty  free,  according  to  a directive 
; from  the  Somalia  Prime  Minister  exempting 
the  project  from  the  normal  regulations. 
f This  ruling  represents  government  accept- 
j ance  of  the  terms  of  the  donor  agency.  The 
j Somalia  Mennonite  Mission  has  made  appli- 
P cation  to  the  German  Evangelical  Central 
1 Agency  for  a capital  grant  to  finance  this 
j school,  with  opening  proposed  for  1970. 

Brotherhood  was  the  theme  of  the  ten-dav 
^ Bible  school  at  Johar  during  Ramadan,  the 
• Muslim  lunar  month  for  fasting.  Twenty 
I students  from  four  congregations  attended, 
j Study  subjects  included  a survey  of  brother- 
jhood  principles  from  the  Old  Testament,  an 
intensive  study  of  excerpts  from  the  Gospel 
of  Luke,  principles  of  group  dynamics, 
music,  learning  to  read  Somali  Scriptures 
(since  Somali  is  not  yet  officially  written; 
most  Somalis  find  it  more  convenient  to  use 
English),  and  seminar  work  in  practical 
brotherhood.  The  week  was  climaxed  by  a 
larger  fellowship  around  the  Lord’s  table. 
The  concluding  drama  of  washing  one  an- 
other’s feet  fittingly  symbolized  the  new 
dimensions  of  brotherhood  into  which  the 
Spirit  was  thrusting  the  group. 


Ora  Schrock,  pastor  of  the  South  Colon 
Mennonite  Church,  Burr  Oak,  Mich.,  was 
ordained  as  bishop,  Jan.  5,  by  T.  E.  Schrock, 
assisted  by  Harold  Myers. 

Tom  Miller  was  licensed  to  the  ministry 
to  serve  at  the  South  Colon  Mennonite 
Church,  Burr  Oak,  Mich.,  Jan.  5.  The 
charge  was  given  by  T.  E.  Schrock. 

Mt.  and  Mrs.  Lon  Sherer,  of  the  Goshen 
College  faculty,  left  Jan.  10  for  a special 
17-dav  concert  tour  to  six  Latin-American 
nations. 

The  concert  tour  is  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Bi-National  Cultural  Centers  of  Latin 
America.  Mr.  Sherer,  violinist,  and  Kathryn 
Sherer,  pianist,  will  play  eight  concerts 
during  the  tour.  They  will  perform  in  San 
Salvador,  capital  of  El  Salvador;  Tegucigalpa, 
capital  of  Honduras;  Managua,  capital  of 
Nicaragua;  San  Jose,  capital  of  Costa  Rica; 
Bogota,  capital  of  Colombia,  and  in  Panama 
City. 

Change  of  address:  Fred  S.  Brenneman 

from  Staunton,  Va.,  to  Richfield,  Pa.  17086. 
Phone:  717  463-2692.  Telephone  number 
of  Lloyd  R.  Miller,  Vestaburg,  Mich.,  has 
been  changed  to  268-5264.  Telephone 
number  of  Aquila  E.  Stoltzfus  has  been 
changed  to  385-2652. 

A leader  is  needed  for  an  inner-city 
church  in  Lincoln,  Neb.  Contact  Milton 
Trover,  Milford,  Neb.  68405. 

John  Ray  Miller,  Toledo,  Ohio,  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry,  Jan.  5,  to  serve  as 
pastor  of  the  Bancroft  Church.  Walter 
Stuckey  officiated,  assisted  by  P.  L.  Frey 
and  Henry  Wvse. 

Ephraim  (and  Elsie)  Martin,  Zurich, 
Ont.,  left  for  Argentina  on  Dec.  29  to  visit 
friends  and  relatives  prior  to  attending  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Argentine  Confer- 
ence as  a delegate  of  the  Western  Ontario 
Conference. 

Special  meetings:  Russell  Krabill,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  at  North  Clinton,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  Feb.  23  to  Ma.  2.  Charles  Gautsche, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  at  Zurich,  Ont.,  Mar.  9-16. 
Olen  Nofziger,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  at  Plain- 
view,  Ore.,  Mar.  12-16,  and  at  Sweet 
Home,  Ore.,  Mar.  17-23. 

New  members  by  baptism:  seven  by  bap- 
tism and  two  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Zurich,  Ont.;  three  at  Milford,  Neb.;  one 
by  reclamation  at  Julesburg,  Colo.;  four 
at  Black  Mountain  Mission,  Chinle,  Ariz. ; 
two  by  confession  of  faith  at  Neffsville,  Pa. 

William  Pannell  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  was 
the  chapel  speaker  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  the  week  of  Jan.  13-17.  Mr.  Pan- 
nell is  associate  evangelist  to  Tom  Skinner 
and  author  of  the  book  My  Friend  the 
Enemy. 


Enrollment  hit  a record  900  mark  at 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  during  the 
second  term,  an  increase  of  16  over  the  884 
of  the  fall  term.  This  is  the  total  number 
of  students,  part-time  and  full-time,  en- 
rolled in  college  and  seminary  courses.  The 
full-time  equivalent  859  is  a slight  decrease 
from  the  863  of  last  term. 

Construction  of  a new  $442,000  men’s 
dormitory  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  is 
scheduled  to  begin  this  spring.  To  be  ready 
for  use  next  fall,  the  three-storv  building 
will  house  108  students.  It  will  feature 
a central  lounge  on  each  floor,  recreational 
rooms,  and  a two-bedroom  apartment. 

Financed  by  the  CIT  Educational  Division, 
construction  will  be  directed  by  the  Tandy 
Industries,  Inc.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  and  will  em- 
ploy local  personnel.  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ing will  be  amortized  by  money  from  room 
rent  over  a 15-vear  period. 

President  Laban  Peachey  announced  the 
appointment  of  Marilyn  K.  Kaufman,  RN, 
Moundridge,  as  instructor  in  the  nursing 
program  at  Hesston  College,  Hesston,  Kan. 
The  appointment  was  effective  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  semester  of  the 
current  school  year. 

Ann  Carpenter  arrived  safely  in  Belem, 
Brazil,  on  Jan.  15  for  another  term  of 
service. 

Mrs.  Carol  Kauffman,  wife  of  Nelson 
Kauffman,  secretary  for  Home  Missions  and 
Evangelism,  is  seriously  ill  with  a liver 
ailment  at  Elkhart  General  Hospital.  Your 
prayer  support  will  be  deeply  appreciated. 
Cards  and  letters  may  be  directed  to 
Christmas  Carol  at  the  Elkhart  General 
Hospital. 

The  Ernst  Harders  in  Montevideo,  Uru- 
guay, note:  “In  memory  of  our  son  Ronald 
we  have  established  a memorial  fund  to  be 
used  to  buy  medical  instruments  for  the 
Department  of  Urology  of  the  Evangelical 
Hospital  in  Montevideo.  This  has  been  a 
necessity  of  the  hospital  for  years. 

“We  hope  that  friends  of  the  family 
may  contribute  so  that  we  can  meet  this 
need.  Any  contributions  can  be  sent  to 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Brunk,  Santa 
Rosa,  Argentina,  make  these  prayer  re- 
quests: “The  group  of  15-20  new  people 
who  have  been  showing  continued  interest 
since  the  tent  meetings  . . . that  they  may 
grow  in  grace  and  in  their  understanding 
of  Christian  discipleship.  For  the  annual 
church  conference  at  Pehuajo,  Jan.  23-26, 
with  the  big  fiftieth  anniversary  celebration 
on  Sunday  . . . women’s  meeting  the  27th. 
For  Lawrence  as  codirector  with  Don 
Brenneman  for  Youth  Retreat,  Feb.  12- (18. ” 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  Ashley  report  from 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil:  “At  the  New  Year’s 
Eve  Watch  Night  Service  we  reminisced  over 
the  events  of  1968.  Two  single  girls  testified 
to  new  life  in  Christ.  A widow  woman 
spoke  of  coming  to  know  the  Lord  through 
the  suffering  and  death  of  her  husband. 
A father  told  of  victory  in  learning  to 
give  offerings  to  the  church.  Several  spoke 
of  physical  and  emotional  healing.  In  Jan- 
uary and  again  in  July  we  held  a week  of 
Bible  Institute,  with  permanent  results.  The 
women  had  a busy  year,  with  opportunities 
for  spiritual  growth.  Sometimes  we  are  so 
absorbed  with  immediate  problems  we 
forget  to  look  for  the  evidence  of  God  at 
work  positively  among  us — as  He  surely  has 
beep  this  year.’’ 

Roy  Kreider  reports  from  Ramat 
Hasharon,  Israel:  “Things  keep  heating  up 
politically  each  week  and  one  can  feel 
tensions  gradually  rising.  Thus  far  no 
groups  have  canceled  out  which  had  booked 
through  Sharon  Tours,  and  we  trust  that 
the  tension^  will  subside.  We  are  expecting 
30  groups  from  January  to  September 
which  will  keep  us  all  busy.” 

Mrs.  Dale  Schumm,  Bihar,  India,  writes: 
“The  Bible  School  at  Chandwa  opened 
on  Jan.  20.  Pray  with  us  that  this  will  be 
a worthwhile  experience  for  all  involved  and 
helpful  to  the  church. 

Mrs.  George  Beare  writes  from  Upland, 
Calif.:  “We  certainly  have  much  to  be  grate- 
ful for.  George’s  recovery  is  nothing  short 
of  a miracle.  He  is  doing  very  well.  He  is 
obeying  the  doctor’s  orders,  takes  every- 
thing slowly,  lies  down  an  hour  after  each 
meal,  and  takes  walks.  The  doctor  is  keep- 
ing his  blood  on  the  thin  side  and  giving 
him  medicine  for  irregular  heart. 

Eduardo  Alvarez,  pastor  of  the  Arrecifes 
congregation,  secretary  of  the  Argentine 
Conference,  and  director  of  the  Luz  y Ver- 
dad  office  in  Argentina,  has  been  named 
as  fraternal  delegate  to  visit  the  United 
States  and  Canada  during  mid-1969. 

Paul  and  Evelyn  Kratz  left  Jan.  7 for 
their  assignment  in  Guyana,  stopping  in 
Jamaica  for  pre-service  orientation.  On 
Feb.  12,  Roy  Kiser,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Virginia  Board,  will  accompany  the 
Kratz  family  to  help  them  locate  and  begin 
a witness.  Their  first  assignment  is  to  set 
up  a Way  to  Life  office.  The  Way  to  Life 
program  is  already  being  aired  in  Guyana. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

Three  cheers  for  Mrs.  Robert  Baker.  1 hadn’t 
caught  up  with  my  reading  until  I noticed  the 
many  letters  of  appreciation  for  her  husband’s 
article,  “A  Squeak  from  the  Grass  Roots,”  in 
the  Dec.  10  issue.  This  article  is  as  refreshing 
as  a sudden  shower  on  dry,  parched  land.  It  is 
stimulating  and  exciting  to  know  there  are  still 


families  who  take  the  Scriptures  seriously  enough 
to  go  to  God’s  Word  for  guidance  in  husband- 
wife  relationships. 

I have  discovered  that  the  need  of  being  in- 
stant in  prayer  (Rom.  12:12)  and  the  many  daily 
opportunities  to  testify  or  prophesy  (1  Cor.  11:5) 
give  me  the  volition  to  wear  the  covering. 

God  bless  you  editors  for  publishing  it,  and 
the  Bakers  for  sharing.  This  article  should  be 
read  again  and  again. — Mrs.  Melvin  Beachy, 
Galion,  Ohio. 

Both  my  wife  and  I would  like  to  voice  our 
appreciation  and  approval  of  the  article,  “A 
Squeak  from  the  Grass  Roots,”  by  Bro.  Baker, 
in  the  Dec.  10  issue.  We  certainly  need  more 
of  such  plain,  unvarnished  teaching — teaching 
that  germinates  from  the  grass  roots  of  God’s 
Word. 

In  times  like  these  when  many  of  the  very 
significant  doctrines  of  the  Bible  seem  to  be  drop- 
ping from  the  practice  of  believers,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  Mennonite  Church,  the  article  was 
most  appropriate.  How  about  making  reprints 
of  this  article  available  for  wider  distribution 
among  our  members? — Lewis  C.  Good,  Sr.,  Cot- 
tage City,  Md. 

We  appreciate  the  article,  “You  Are  the 

Salt  of  the  Earth,”  by  Guy  F.  Hershberger,  in 
the  Jan.  7 issue  of  Gospel  Herald.  This  article 
fits  in  very  well  for  all  age-groups.  It  gives 

encouragement  and  correction.  Our  religious  peri- 
odicals fill  a large  place  in  our  homes.  We  enjoy 
reading  them  and  feel  that  our  editors  have 
responsible  duties  to  publish  articles  that  en- 
courage us  in  the  true  way  of  life  to  lay  up  for 

us  a good  foundation  against  the  time  to  come 
that  we  may  attain  eternal  life. — Jesse  D.  Bvler, 
Pigeon,  Mich. 

In  the  issue  for  Jan.  7 (Readers  Say)  Olen  L. 
Miller  severely  condemns  Good  News  for  Modern 
Man  (Lk.  2:33)  which  calls  Joseph,  husband  of 
Mary,  father.  Why  not  condemn  King  James 
which,  by  the  way,  is  our  favorite?  Lk.  2:41  in 
King  James  says,  “Now  his  parents  went  to  Je- 
rusalem every  year  at  the  feast  of  the  passover. 
This  refers  to  Joseph  as  one  of  the  parents  of 
Jesus.  In  Lk.  2:48  King  James  says,  “Behold,  thy 
father  and  I have  sought  thee  sorrowing.”  Both 
of  these  versions  say  exactly  the  same  thing — 
simply  that  Mary,  the  mother  of  the  Christ  child, 
and  joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  shared  the 
responsibility  of  having  Jesus  grow  up  in  their 
home.  Both  teach  that  God  is  the  Father  of  Je- 
sus Christ.  Surely  Christian  professing  people 
ought  to  be  fair  and  honest  in  their  criticism. 
— Edward  Wittrig,  Albany,  Ore. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Beachy,  Davie  E.  and  Emma  (Lee),  Arthur,  111., 
second  daughter,  Violet  Carlene,  Dec.  8,  1968; 
received  for  adoption,  Dec.  17,  1968. 

Blackman,  Darryl  and  Susan  (Helmuth),  Clar- 
ence, N.Y.,  first  child,  Jeffery  Darryl,  Aug.  11, 
1968. 

Brenneman,  George  A.  and  Danelda  (Sauder), 
La  Junta,  Colo.,  third  child  (second  living),  a son 
Ryan  Lee,  Oct.  14,  1968. 

Campbell,  Wayne  and  Sylvia  (Gaithright),  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  first  child,  Michelle  Renee,  Dec.  30, 
1968. 

Groff,  John  B.  and  Marian  (Book),  Salunga, 
Pa.,  fifth  daughter,  Katrina  Colleen,  Dec.  5,  1968. 

Grove,  Joseph  H.  and  Betty  Barbara  (Schultz), 
Elmwood,  Ont.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Mark 
Joseph,  Nov.  7,  1968. 

Hostetler,  Milton  and  Arzalea  (Kropf),  Shedd, 
Ore.,  second  son,  Terry  Lee,  Jan.  1,  1969. 


Kennel,  Arthur  J.  and  Lois  (Ruth),  Rochester, 
Minn.,  second  child,  first  son,  Kurt  Arthur,  Dec. 

26,  1968. 

Kipfer,  Joseph  and  Josephine  (Stutzman),  Mani- 
la, N.Y.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Kevin  Joseph, 
Nov.  5,  1968. 

Lehman,  Elton  D.  and  Jane  (Metzler),  Castor- 
land,  N.Y.,  first  and  second  children,  Gayla  Dawn 
and  Darla  Joy,  Dec.  18,  1968. 

Lichti,  Gerald  and  Treva  (Bontrager),  Nappanee, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Patrick  Nicholas,  Jan.  3,  1969.  £ 

Mast,  Richard  and  Shirley  (Erb),  Alden,  N.Y., 
first  child,  Tamera  Elaine,  July  27,  1968. 

Meyer,  Fedrick  and  Miriam  (Gross),  Rittman, 
Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Lois  Miriam, 
Jan.  7,  1969. 

Miller,  David  J.  and  Marian  (Swartz),  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Timothy 
Scott,  Nov.  12,  1968. 

Miller,  Melvin  J.  and  Karen  (Hartzler),  Lan- 
caster, N.Y.,  first  child,  Michelle  Lee,  Sept.  6, 
1968. 

Miller,  Rollin  and  Jean  (Bieber),  Fayette,  Ohio, 
second  child,  first  son,  John  Eric,  Dec.  21,  1968. 

Moyer,  E.  Bruce  and  Meriul  (Bontrager),  Lan- 
caster, N.Y.,  second  son,  Jeffrey  Todd,  Nov.  18, 
1968. 

Pekarek,  Harry  and  Edith  (Snyder),  Chicago,  111., 
first  and  second  children,  Steven  Dean  and  James 
Bradley,  Dec.  22,  1968. 

Saltzman,  Karl  and  Gloria  (Smeltzer),  Fairbury,  ’ 
Neb.,  first  child,  Tonya  Kay,  Dec.  31,  1968. 

Shearer,  R.  Kenneth  and  Sarah  (Snader),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  first  child,  Gwenda  Faith,  Nov.  10, 
1968. 

Smucker,  John  and  Donna  (Gerber),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Stephen  Paul,  Dec. 

15,  1968. 

Souder,  Don  and  Betty  (Geiser),  Smithville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Eric  Jay,  Dec.  21,  1968. 

Stuter,  Kenneth  and  Carol  (Zuercher),  Sterling, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Cynthia  Lynne,  Dec.  25,  1968. 

Stutzman,  Ward  and  Judy  (Yoder),  Holmesville, 
Ohio,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Kurt  Evan,  Nov.  20, 
1968. 

Thomas,  Wilmer  and  Ruth  (Brubaker),  Lititz, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Carolyn  Yvonne,  Dec.  10,  1968. 

Troyer,  Moses  and  Ruth  (Yoder),  Burr  Oak, 
Mich.,  first  child,  Mark  Allen,  Dec.  19,  1968. 

Weaver,  David  G.  and  Orpha  (Beyer),  East  Earl, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Jeffrey  Lee,  Dec.  31,  1968. 

Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  «' 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Brenneman  — Livengood.  — Lawrence  Jacob 
Brenneman,  Pinto,  Md.,  Haycock  (Pa.)  cong.,  and 
Judith  Lynn  Livengood,  Pinto  (Md.)  cong.,  by  Fred 
S.  Brenneman,  father  of  the  groom,  assisted  by 
Melvin  Stauffer,  Dec.  21,  1968. 

Brubacher  — Mullett.  — Floyd  Brubacher,  1 
Hawkesville  (Ont.)  cong.,  and  Martha  Mullett, 
Greenwood,  Del.,  Tressler  cong.,  by  Millard  A. 
Benner,  Dec.  28,  1968. 

Calhoun — Estep. — James  Calhoun  and  Lynn 
Estep,  both  of  Chippewa  cong.,  Powell,  Ohio,  by 
Maynard  Ressler,  Dec.  31,  1968. 

Dunlap — Roth. — Gerry  Dunlap,  Milford,  Neb., 
United  Methodist  Church,  and  Verlyn  Roth,  Mil- 
ford, Neb.,  Bellwood  cong.,  by  John  M.  Landis, 
Dec.  21,  1968. 

Dyck — Larochelle. — Fernando  Dyck,  Rosemary 
(Alta.)  G.C.  cong.,  and  Faye  Larochelle,  Duchess 
(Alta.)  cong.,  by  C.  J.  Ramer,  Nov.  16,  1968. 

Frey — Hurst. — Harvey  Frey  and  Mary  Elizabeth 
Hurst,  both  of  Hawkesville  (Ont.)  cong.,  by  Simeon 
W.  Hurst,  father  of  the  bride,  assisted  by  Osiah 
Hurst,  Dec.  27,  1968. 

Hershey — Herr. — Ray  Hershev,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
East  Chestnut  Street  cong.,  and  Mary  Ann  Herr, 
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Quarrvville,  Pa.,  Mechanic  Grove  cong.,  by  Clay- 
ton L.  Keener,  Jan.  4,  1969. 

Hess — Miller. — David  L.  Hess  III,  Mt.  Joy  (Pa.) 
cong.,  and  Miriam  Irene  Miller,  Nampa,  Idaho, 
by  Samuel  Miller,  July  19,  1968. 

Knepp — Neff. — Phillip  Knepp,  Plainville,  Ind., 
Providence  cong.,  and  Shirley  Joyce  Neff,  La- 
grange, Ind.,  Plato  cong.,  bv  Willis  C.  Trover, 
Dec.  7,  1968. 

Lauck — Chupp. — James  Lauck,  Cambridge,  Md., 

I and  Mollie  Chupp,  Greenwood,  Del.,  both  of 
Tressler  cong.,  bv  Millard  A.  Benner,  Jan.  3, 
1969. 

Lehman — Good. — Melvin  Douglas  Lehman, 
Rvlev,  Alta.,  Salem  cong.,  and  Marilyn  Louise 
I Good,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Holvrood  cong.,  by  Stan- 
'i  ley  D.  Shantz,  Dec.  21,  1968. 

Peifer — Landis. — Willis  E.  Peifer,  Manheim,  Pa., 
East  Petersburg  cong.,  and  Anna  Mary  Landis, 
Ronks,  Pa.,  Strasburg  cong.,  by  Clayton  L.  Keen- 
1,  er,  Jan.  1,  1969. 

Roth — Saltzman. — Duane  E.  Roth,  East  Fair- 
view  cong.,  Milford,  Neb.,  and  Reta  Sue  Saltzman, 
Milford  (Neb.)  cong.,  bv  Milton  Trover,  Nov.  22, 
1968. 

Schneider — Geiser. — Larry  Schneider,  Portland, 

I Ore.,  Tressler  cong..  Greenwood,  Del.,  and  Martha 
f Geiser,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Sonnenberg  cong.,  by  Mil- 
^ lard  A.  Benner,  Dec.  23,  1968. 

Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Albrecht,  Douglas  Paul,  son  of  Erlis  and  Su- 
sanna Albrecht,  Mio,  Mich.,  was  born  July  23, 
1955;  died  at  the  Tolfree  Memorial  Hospital,  West 
Branch,  Mich.,  after  a prolonged  illness,  Dec.  17, 
1968;  aged  13  v.  4 m.  23  d.  Surviving  are  his 
arents,  3 sisters  (Diane,  Kathy,  and  Dawn),  one 
rother  (Steve),  and  his  grandparents  (Mr.  and 
1 Mrs.  Seth  Trover,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel 
* Albrecht).  He  attended  Michigan  School  for  the 

(Blind.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Fairview 
Church,  Dec.  20,  with  Virgil  Hershberger  and 
Loren  Dietzel  officiating. 

, Bender,  Polly,  daughter  of  Nathan  and  Amelia 
I (Kauffman)  Jones,  was  born  at  Shipshewana,  Ind., 

I Mar.  29,  1888;  died  at  the  Pleasantview  Home, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Dec.  24,  1968;  aged  80  y.  8 m. 

, 25  d On  Mar.  4,  1913,  she  was  married  to  Henry 
Ij  Bender,  who  died  Nov. — , 1960.  Surviving  are 
5 sons  (Neil,  Joseph,  Alva,  Orva,  and  Gideon), 
11  grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren,  one  broth- 
er (Jake),  and  2 sisters  (Millie — Mrs.  Will  Over- 
holt and  Anna — Mrs.  John  B.  Yoder).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  6 children  (Lewis,  Lucy, 
Lizzie,  Harvey,  Ella,  and  Edwin).  She  was  a mem- 
I ber  of  the  Sunnvside  Conservative  Church,  where 
^ funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  26,  with  David  L. 

[ Yoder  and  Morris  Swartzendruber  officiating; 

I interment  in  East  Union  Cemetery. 

Bender,  Veronica,  daughter  of  Christian  and 
Magdalene  (Schrag)  Baechler,  was  born  in  East 
Zorra  Twp.,  Ont.,  Apr.  30,  1889;  died  after  a 
lengthv  illness  at  K-W  Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
Dec.  22,  1968;  aged  79  y.  7 m.  22  d.  On  Jan.  3, 
1907,  she  was  married  to  Samuel  J.  Bender,  who 
'preceded  her  in  death  by  19  years.  Surviving 
Tare  2 daughters  (Alma — Mrs.  Solomon  Roth  and 
I Matilda),  7 grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren, 

’ one  brother  (Christ),  and  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Peter 
Schultz,  Mrs.  Peter  Roth,  and  Mrs.  William  Ben- 
der). Three  sisters  and  4 brothers  preceded  her 
in  death.  She  was  a member  of  Steinman’s 
'Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Dec. 
26,  with  Emanuel  Steinman  and  Elmer  Schwartz- 
entruber  officiating. 

Brenneman,  Ephraim,  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Barbara  (Kauffman)  Brenneman,  was  born  at  Ka- 
lona, Iowa,  May  25,  1896;  died  at  his  home,  of 
a heart  attack,  Dec.  29,  1968;  aged  72  y.  7 m. 


4 d.  On  June  14,  1921,  he  was  married  to  Anna 
Christner,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 
sons  (Virgil,  Gaylord,  Evan,  Ivan,  and  Milford),  3 
daughters  (Mary — Mrs.  Leslie  Gingerich,  Mildred 
— Mrs.  J Edward  Yoder,  and  Lula — Mrs.  Virgil 
Miller),  one  brother  (Simon),  and  4 sisters  (Mrs. 
Sarah  Swartzendruber,  Barbara — Mrs.  Waldo 

Swartzendruber,  Mary,  and  Mrs.  Katie  Hostetler). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (David).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Fairview  Conservative 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Jan.  1, 
with  Morris  Swartzendruber  and  John  Ropp  offici- 
ating. 

Byler,  A.  Milford,  son  of  Chris  and  Sadie 
(Zook)  Byler,  was  born  at  West  Liberty,  Ohio, 
Mar.  13,  1910;  died  at  the  Union  City  (Pa.)  Hos- 
pital, as  the  result  of  a tractor  accident,  Jan.  2, 
1969;  aged  58  v.  9 m.  19  d.  Surviving  are  his 
wife  (Lorene  Yoder  Byler),  4 sons  (James,  David, 
Ronald,  and  Thomas),  3 brothers  (Mark,  Paul,  and 
Earl),  and  3 sisters  (Mamie — Mrs.  Steve  Hostetler, 
Nellie — Mrs.  Chauncev  Kauffman,  and  Mildred — 
Mrs.  John  Allgyer).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  sister  and  2 brothers.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Beaverdam  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Jan.  5,  with  Donald  D.  Nofziger  offici- 
ating. 

Cockrum,  June  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Lem  Heath,  was  born  at  Lilbourn,  Mo., 
June  3,  1936;  died  at  the  University  Hospital, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  of  brain  hemorrhage,  Dec.  27, 
1968;  aged  32  v.  6 m.  24  d.  On  June  24,  1956, 
she  was  married  to  Donald  Lynn  Cockrum,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Reo),  one 
daughter  (Connie),  3 brothers  (Richard,  Robert, 
and  Ray),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  William  Packett  and 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Wilkerson).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Evangelical  Mennonite  Church,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Colonial  Chapel, 
Laufersweiler  Funeral  Home,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa, 
Dec.  31,  with  D.  Richard  Miller  officiating;  inter- 
ment in  Fort  Dodge  Memorial  Park  Cemetery. 

Habecker,  Charles  C.,  son  of  Joseph  K.  and 
Esther  (Charles)  Habecker,  was  born  Aug.  30, 
1876;  died  at  Whitehall  Nursing  Home,  Oct.  4, 
1968;  aged  92  v.  1 m.  4 d.  Surviving  are  his  wife 
(May  Sheirich  Habecker),  5 children  (Elam, 
Charles  S.,  Elizabeth  S. — Mrs.  Chester  Steffy, 
Ruth  S — Mrs.  John  Miller,  and  Anna  May — Mrs. 
Clyde  Witmer),  15  grandchildren,  and  3 great- 
grandchildren. He  was  a member  of  Habecker’s 
Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Oct.  8,  with  Christ  Charles  and  Landis 
Mver  officiating. 

Hartzler,  C.  Arthur,  son  of  D.  K.  and  Nancy 
(Yoder)  Hartzler,  was  born  in  Champaign  Co., 
Ohio,  Dec.  14,  1880;  died  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter  Frieda,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Jan.  5,  1969; 
aged  88  v.  22  d.  On  Dec.  17,  1907,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Clara  Yoder,  who  died  Mar.  18,  1955. 
Surviving  are  4 children  (Earl,  Francis,  Frieda— 
Mrs.  Clifford  Yoder,  and  Phyllis — Mrs.  Dwight 
Stoltzfus),  16  grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren, 
and  one  brother  (B.  Frank).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Oak  Grove  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Jan  8,  with  Eldon  King  officiating. 

Headings,  John  Paul,  son  of  Eugene  and  Mar- 
tha Sue  (Steiner)  Headings,  was  born  at  North 
Lima,  Ohio,  Jan.  11,  1950;  died  at  his  home  near 
Chesterville,  Ohio,  of  bone  cancer,  Dec.  28,  1968; 
aged  18  v.  11  m.  17  d.  Surviving  are  his  parents, 
2 sisters  (Joyce  and’ Esther),  his  grandparents  (Mr. 
and  Mrs.  David  Steiner,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton 
Headings),  and  his  great-grandmother  (Mrs.  A.  J. 
Steiner).  He  was  a member  of  the  Gilead  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held,  with  Murray 
Krabill  and  James  Machen  officiating;  interment 
in  Maple  Grove  Cemetery,  Chesterville,  Ohio. 

Hilty,  Eva  Leona,  daughter  of  John  K.  and 
Mary  (Yoder)  Hilty,  was  born  at  Bellefontaine, 
Ohio,  Mar.  30,  1900;  died  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Dec.  3,  1968;  aged  68  y.  8 m.  3 d.  Surviving 
are  3 sisters  (Emma — Mrs.  D.  H.  Yoder,  Clara — 
Mrs.  Lee  H.  Yoder,  and  Lydia — Mrs.  Frank 
Headings),  4 nephews,  and  5 nieces.  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  3 brothers  and  one  sister. 
She  was  a member  of  the  South  Union  Church. 


Private  services  were  held  at  the  Hostetler- 
Kauffman  Memorial  Home,  Dec.  5,  with  Ralph 
Smucker  officiating;  interment  in  South  Union 
Cemetery. 

Landes,  Isaac  T.,  son  of  Jacob  R.  and  Mary 
(Tyson)  Landes,  was  born  at  Collegeville,  Pa., 
Dec.  22,  1882;  died  at  the  Rockhi  11  Mennonite 
Home,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Dec.  27,  1968;  aged  86  v 
5 d.  On  Feb.  19,  1910,  he  was  married  to 
Hannah  Kratz,  who  died  Apr.  3,  1968.  Sur- 
viving are  2 sons  (Ralph  K.  and  Paul  K ),  6 
grandchildren,  and  6 great-grandchildren  He  was 
a member  of  the  Upper  Skippack  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  31,  with  Daniel 
Reinford  officiating,  assisted  by  Eugene  Kerr. 

Lauber,  John,  son  of  Christian  and  Phoebe 
(Stauffer)  Lauber,  was  born  near  Milford,  Neb., 
May  23,  1893;  died  at  the  Fillmore  County  Hos- 
pital, Geneva,  Neb.,  Jan.  7,  1969;  aged  75  v.  7 m 
15  d.  On  Nov.  19,  1914,  he  was  married  to  Lydia 
Catherine  Eichelberger,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Clinton),  one  daughter 
(Phillis — Mrs.  Lemoine  Johnson),  7 grandchildren, 
2 great-grandchildren,  3 sisters  (Saloma — Mrs. 
Henry  Noel,  Fannie — Mrs.  Louis  Kennel,  and 
Lydia — Mrs.  Sam  Springer),  and  3 brothers  (El- 
mer, Henry,  and  Melvin).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  daughter  (Wilda — Mrs.  Raymond 
Kennel),  one  grandson,  and  one  son-in-law.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Salem  Church,  where  funer- 
al services  were  held  Jan.  10,  with  Fred  Reeb, 
Peter  Kennel,  Lee  Schlegel,  and  Jacob  Birkv 
officiating. 

Lutz,  Esther  Lois,  daughter  of  Clarence  E. 
and  Ruth  L.  (Herr)  Lutz,  was  born  at  Elizabeth- 
town, Pa.,  May  19,  1935;  died  of  massive  head 
injuries  received  in  an  airline  crash  at  Bradford, 
Pa.,  Dec.  24,  1968;  aged  33  v.  7 m.  5 d.  She  was 
director  of  nursing  service  at  City  Hospital, 
Holland,  Mich.,  and  was  en  route  home  for 
Christmas  at  the  time  of  her  death.  Surviving 
are  her  parents,  2 sisters  (Mary  Elizabeth  and 
Martha  Jane),  and  2 brothers  (James  C.  and  John 
A.).  She  was  a member  of  the  Elizabethtown 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Dec. 
29,  with  Russell  J.  Baer  and  Walter  L.  Keener 
officiating;  interment  in  Salunga  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Miller,  Abraham  R.,  son  of  Amos  B.  and  Es- 
ther (Rohrer)  Miller,  was  born  at  Millersville,  Pa., 
Aug.  8,  1868;  died  at  his  home  in  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Dec.  31,  1968;  aged  100  y.  4 m.  23  d.  On  Mar. 
19,  1896,  he  was  married  to  Selena  Wade,  who 
died  June  25,  1943.  Surviving  are  4 daughters 
(Nellie — Mrs.  Cleo  Mann,  Christmas  Carol — Mrs. 
Nelson  Kauffman,  Mary  Esther — Mrs.  Claude 
Bigler,  and  Helena  Meyer),  7 grandchildren,  and 
18  great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Prairie  Street  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Jan.  3,  with  Russell  Krabill  officiating. 

Miller,  Alva,  son  of  David  and  Catherine  (Yod- 
er) Miller,  was  born  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Nov.  21, 
1887;  died  at  the  Pleasantview  Home,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  of  a stroke,  Jan.  7,  1969;  aged  81  v.  1 m. 
17  d On  Aug.  17,  1910,  he  was  married  to 
Ida  May  Boiler,  who  died  Nov.  29,  1957.  Sur- 
viving are  2 sons  (Glen  and  Gordon),  one  daugh- 
ter (Freda),  3 grandchildren,  5 great-grandchildren, 
and  one  sister  (Ida — Mrs.  Dan  J.  Fisher).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  5 brothers  and  sisters 
(Moses  D.,  George,  Barbara  E.,  Ida  M.,  and 
Emma).  He  was  a member  of  the  East  Union 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Jan. 
10,  with  J.  John  J.  Miller  officiating;  interment 
in  Sharon  Hill  Cemetery,  Kalona,  Iowa. 

Miller,  Lowell  J.,  son  of  Gideon  and  Dora 
(Birkv)  Miller,  was  born  at  Newport  News,  Va., 
Mar.  28,  1940;  died  in  the  crash  of  an  airlines 
plane  at  Bradford,  Pa.,  Dec.  24,  1968;  aged  28 
v.  8 m.  27  d.  On  Apr.  20,  1963,  he  was  married 
to  Elaine  Schmidt,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  his  parents  and  7 brothers  and  sisters  (Kath- 
leen— Mrs.  Curtis  Trover,  Orville,  Wendell,  Vir- 
ginia— Mrs.  Daniel  Von  Seggern,  Juanita,  Michael, 
and  Jolene).  He  was  a member  of  the  Rainbow- 
Church,  Kansas  City,  Kan.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Congregational  Church,  Beemer,  Neb., 
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Dec.  29,  with  John  Bellar  officiating;  interment  in 
Beemer  Cemetery. 

Myers,  Elsie,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Mary 
(Shelly)  Schmell,  was  born  at  Plumsteadville,  Pa., 
June  13,  1894;  died  at  Fountainville,  Pa.,  Dec. 
27,  1968;  aged  74  y.  6 m.  14  d.  On  June  15, 
1916,  she  was  married  to  Ezra  R.  Myers,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 children  (Mrs.  J. 
Henry  Myers,  Herbert,  Mrs.  Frank  Troester, 
Norman,  and  George),  19  grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild, one  brother  (George),  and  one  sister 
(Mrs.  William  Baum).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Dovlestown  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Dec.  30,  with  Joseph  L.  Gross  and  J Silas 
Gravbill  officiating. 

Naffziger,  Benjamin  H.,  son  of  Chris  and 
Mary  (Rich)  Naffziger,  was  born  near  Wheatland, 
Mo.,  July  11,  1891;  died  at  Crystal  Springs,  Kan., 
of  a heart  attack,  Jan.  7,  1969;  aged  77  y.  5 m. 
27  d.  On  Oct.  16,  1934,  he  was  married  to  Lela 
Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Leonard  and  Clifford),  2 granddaughters,  2 broth- 
ers (Joseph  D.  and  C.  Lee),  and  one  sister  (Min- 
nie Swartzendruber).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Crystal  Springs  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held,  with  Earl  Buckwalter  officiating. 

Smith,  Nettie  E.,  daughter  of  Abraham  and 
Mary  (Renninger)  Grassmyer,  was  born  at  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  Nov.  23,  1885;  died  at  Lewistown,  Pa., 
Jan.  1,  1969;  aged  83  y.  1 m.  9 d She  was 
married  to  Wilbur  Smith,  who  died  in  1953. 
Surviving  are  5 children  (Harry  C.,  Iva — Mrs. 
Leslie  Leonard,  Richard  E.,  Mary— Mrs.  Howard 
Lewis,  and  Jessie — Mrs.  Fern  Penepacker)  and 
one  sister  (Mrs.  Ella  Heckman).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Mattawana  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Jan.  4,  with  Newton  J.  Yoder, 
Bruce  Grove,  and  Samuel  J.  Kauffman  officiating. 

Stevanus,  Howard  Webster,  son  of  Jeremiah 
and  Elizabeth  (Hershberger)  Stevanus,  was  born 
at  Springs,  Pa.,  Jan.  28,  1888;  died  at  City  Hos- 
pital, Meadville,  Pa.,  Dec.  18,  1968;  aged  80  y. 
10  m.  20  d.  On  Jan.  2,  1921,  he  was  married 
to  Lizzie  Ann  Cressman,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 sons  (Myron,  Paul,  and  Richard), 
3 daughters  (Grace — Mrs.  Mervin  Shantz,  Mary — 
Mrs.  George  Schiedel,  and  Ethel — Mrs.  Clifford 
Snider,  Jr  ),  and  22  grandchildren.  He  was  the 
last  surviving  member  of  his  family.  He  was 
ordained  minister  in  1947,  and  served  congre- 
gations at  Sherkston,  Ont.,  Bloomingdale,  Ont., 
and  Oak  Drive,  Freemanville,  Ala.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Oak  Drive  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  the  Sunnyside  Church,  Con- 
neaut  Lake,  Pa.,  Dec.  20,  with  Harvey  Schrock 
officiating,  and  at  Bloomingdale  Church,  Dec. 

22,  with  Raymond  Charles,  Laurence  Martin, 
John  W.  Snyder,  and  J.  B.  Martin  participating; 
interment  in  Bloomingdale  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Troyer,  Lunette,  daughter  of  the  late  Henry 
and  Myrtle  Hershberger,  was  born  at  Mio,  Mich., 
May  25,  1904;  died  at  the  Tolfree  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, of  acute  leukemia,  Dec.  31,  1968;  aged 
64  y.  7 m.  6 d.  On  Jan.  12,  1929,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Roman  Troyer,  who  died  Feb.  14,  1965. 
Surviving  are  4 children  (Phyllis  Arlene,  Lloyd, 
Kenneth,  and  Melvin),  5 grandchildren,  her 
mother,  and  2 brothers  (Edmond  and  Clifford). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Fairview  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Jan.  3,  with 
Virgil  Hershberger  officiating,  assisted  by  Ells- 
worth Handrich. 

Weaver,  Raymond,  son  of  Abner  F.  and  Fran- 
ces Shank,  was  born  in  Augusta  Co.,  Va.,  Nov. 

23,  1928;  died  of  injuries  received  when  he  be- 
came entangled  in  the  drive-shaft  of  a tractor- 
driven  post  hole  digger,  Dec.  14,  1968;  aged  40 
y.  21  d.  On  Mar.  21,  1951,  he  was  married  to 
Mary  Belle  Balser,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  4 children  (Jane,  Brenda,  Debra,  and  Michael), 
one  sister  (Mary  McNeil — Mrs.  J.  Ward  Trissel), 
and  one  brother  (Paul  Abner).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Springdale  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Dec.  17,  with  Harold  G. 
Stoltzfus,  Paul  L.  Wenger,  and  Evan  E.  Bren- 
neman  officiating. 
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Article  on  the  Biennial  Theme— The  Witness  of  Brotherhood 


What  Record  Are  We  Writing? 

By  J.  C.  Wenger 


By  the  term  “brotherhood’  in  this  discussion  is  meant  a 
lively  awareness  that  one  is  our  Master,  even  Christ,  and  we 
are  all  spiritual  brothers  and  sisters  in  fellowship  with  Him 
and  with  each  other.  Mt.  23:8.  The  context  of  this  word  of 
our  Lord  is  that  of  warning  against  pride  of  place  and  sta- 
tion: seeking  for  human  recognition,  loving  titles,  and  seeking 
for  the  honor  which  men  bestow  on  those  in  high  places. 

In  the  societies  of  this  world  the  usual  factors  making  for 
recognition  are  political  status,  wealth,  and  educational 
attainment.  When  this  same  type  of  status  creeps  into  the 
church,  men  are  accorded  recognition  on  the  basis  of  office: 
deacon,  preacher,  bishop,  conference  overseer,  or  minister. 
Ordained  men  are  addressed  as  “Reverend,’  that  is,  worthy 
of  deep  honor  and  grave  respect. 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  possible  to  abuse  the  teaching  of 
the  Lord  on  this  subject,  as  on  all  others,  by  making  it  into 
a kind  of  legalism,  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  members  of  the 
body  of  Christ  ought  to  address  each  other  with  simplicity? 
Would  not  this  mean  using  simple  names:  Charles,  Paul, 
David?  Ought  not  ministers  be  addressed  the  same  as  the 
other  members  of  the  church:  Peter,  Daniel,  John?  Even  the 
term  “Brother’’  can  be  a substitute  for  “Reverend”  if  it  is 
used  onlv  with  the  ordained. 


and  husked  some  of  his  corn  as  a token  of  his  appreciation 
for  the  brother.  Then,  when  “D.  D.”  was  not  around,  the 
neighbor  loaded  the  corn  and  put  it  in  “D.  D.’s”  crib.  The 
bishop  was  so  touched  by  this  token  of  love  that  he  wept. 
What  a beautiful  witness  the  Christian  church  would  give 
were  all  its  members  eager  to  stimulate  each  other  to  love  ; 
and  good  works!  Heb.  10:24. 


But  What  About  Offenses? 


Because  of  limitations  in  wisdom  and  tact,  it  is  inevitable 
that  misunderstanding  and  hurt  feelings  may  sometimes  arise. 
Our  Lord  has  a twofold  approach  to  these  situations.  In 
Matthew  18  He  urges  that  we  go  to  the  one  transgressing 
and  try  to  win  him.  If  this  is  a failure,  take  along  one  or  two 
other  peacemakers.  And  if  that  also  fails,  draw  the  resources 
of  the  brotherhood  into  the  case. 

In  Matthew  5 the  tables  are  turned.  Christ  instructed  us  to 
drop  whatever  we  are  doing — even  bringing  a sacrifice  to  the 
Lord — and  to  go  to  the  one  we  know  has  something  against 
us.  Seldom  is  there  a failure  in  reconciliation  if  one  approach- 
es the  brother  with  a meek  and  quiet  spirit,  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge one’s  own  weaknesses  and  shortcomings,  and 
eager  to  make  peace. 


The  Earmark  Is  Love 

Brothers  stick  together.  They  help  each  other.  They  are 
devoted  to  one  another,  concerned  for  their  mutual  welfare. 
Our  Lord  also  recognized  this  truth  as  applied  to  the  church. 
He  assured  us  that  mutual  love  among  brethren  is  the  mark 
which  identifies  His  disciples.  Jn.  13:35. 

The  late  D.  D.  Miller,  who  served  long  as  a preacher  and 
bishop  in  the  Forks  congregation  in  Indiana,  used  to  tell  of  a 
brother  who  was  also  his  neighbor.  This  neighbor-brother 
deeply  appreciated  the  way  “D.  D.  put  the  work  of  the 
church  first  in  his  life,  and  he  constantly  sought  ways  to 
show  kindness  to  his  minister.  One  day  when  this  brother 
was  away  from  home,  “D.  D.  slipped  over  in  his  cornfield, 

J.  C.  Wenger,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  professor  of  historical  theology  at  Goshen  College 
Bib'ical  Seminary. 


Ought  We  Not  Stand  Up  for  the  Truth? 

The  real  root  of  dissension  is  self-will  and  a cold  heart.  I 
begin  to  take  myself  too  seriously,  and  I fancy  that  I have 
the  clearest  view  of  biblical  truth  and  practice.  I begin  to  t 
measure  others  by  how  well  they  meet  scriptural  standards 
as  seen  through  my  eyes.  I become  a judge  of  my  brothers, 
passing  harsh  judgments  on  them.  This  leads  straight  to  con- 
troversy and  hard  words. 

If  we  are  not  careful,  we  bite  and  devour  one  another  to 
the  point  where  somebody  is  destroyed.  Gal  5:15.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  who  is  right  in  his  understanding  of  Scripture. 
The  real  problem  is  my  arrogance,  the  harsh  way  I am 
ready  to  pounce  on  my  brother  for  his  real  or  imagined 
errors.  Love  can  put  up  with  many  shortcomings.  It  can  bear 
anything.  1 Cor.  13:7. 
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What  is  the  alternative  to  this  dreadful  state  of  bickering 
and  disunity?  The  alternative  is  to  see  the  truth  as  entrusted 
ibv  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  whole  congregation,  not  just  to  me. 
[The  assembly  of  the  saints  is  a “hermeneutical  community  : 
that  is,  a community  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  acknowledging  the 
jlordship  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  binding  character  of  His 
inspired  Word.  In  this  assembly  the  Lord  does  provide  proph- 
iets  who  awakgn  the  saints  to  new  applications  of  the  truth, 
to  insights  which  had  somehow  escaped  them.  But  these 
prophets  lead  the  people  as  the  Holy  Spirit  bears  witness 
in  their  hearts  to  the  truth  of  the  new  insights.  No  one  has 
ithe  right  to  lord  it  over  his  brethren.  Mk.  10:42,  43. 

In  this  community  of  the  Spirit,  under  the  lordship  of 
Christ,  every  brother  and  sister  has  the  right  to  enter  into 
Ithe  discussion  of  the  meaning  and  significance  of  the  Word 
| of  God.  There  must  be  freedom  to  question,  to  propose,  to 
'differ,  to  give  reasons:  but  only  in  the  spirit  of  mutual  love 
\and  acceptance.  I must  still  have  genuine  love  and  acceptance 
for  my  brother,  even  though  I cannot  for  the  present  fully 
accept  his  point  of  view. 

But  if  both  he  and  I,  and  all  the  other  members,  continue 
to  search,  to  discuss,  to  pray  together:  in  the  Lord’s  own 
time  we  will  arrive  at  consensus — perhaps  not  my  view,  and 
mot  the  brother’s  view,  but  the  Lord’s  will.  It  is  the  precious 
opportunity  of  the  church  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  how 
we  can  be  one  in  Christ  even  though  not  all  our  problems 
are  at  any  given  time  fully  resolved. 

This  is  not  a matter  of  allowing  things  to  sink  down  to  the 
level  of  the  most  carnal  and  worldly.  Not  at  all.  It  is  rather 
the  assurance  of  faith  that  we  Christians  have  a better  guide 
than  the  arm  of  the  flesh,  better  than  human  wisdom,  It  is 
|a  twofold  guide,  and  yet  just  one  guide  ultimately.  Put 
ilooselv,  our  twofold  guide  is  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Spirit 
of  God.  Ultimately,  it  is  the  Word  of  God  as  the  Spirit  of  God 
(leads  the  saints  to  unity  and  consensus. 

We  need  never  be  afraid  of  such  divine  guidance.  Rather, 
we  should  be  afraid  NOT  to  seek  and  follow  our  Lord  as  He 
illuminates  our  path  by  His  Word  as  interpreted  by  the  Spirit 
iin  His  “hermeneutical  community.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
“binding’’  and  “loosing’’  in  Mt.  18:18. 

The  New  Testament  Stance 

The  Spirit-led  apostles  of  our  Lord  did  not  advocate  a 
huge  and  complicated  governing  structure  to  the  church: 
l with  congregational,  synodal,  and  general  conference  authority 
to  deal  with  the  problems  encountered  in  the  life  of  the 
church.  Paul  did  not  urge  the  congregations  in  Asia  Minor 
to  organize  district  conferences,  with  the  constituent  congre- 
gations each  turning  over  to  the  higher  authoritative  confer- 
ences their  several  problems  for  resolution  and  solution. 
Rather,  the  apostles  saw  each  congregation  as  standing  under 
the  lordship  of  Christ,  and  as  enjoying  the  leading  of  the 
Spirit.  Each  assembly  was  therefore  encouraged  to  face  its 
problems  and  to  seek  Holy  Spirit  consensus. 

Logic  raises  the  question:  Will  the  Holy  Spirit  lead  the 
same  way  in  different  assemblies?  Faith  replies,  Only  if  the 
conditions  are  alike.  The  church  is  a living  body,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  lead  Christ’s  disciples  to  face  each  question 


in  the  light  of  the  local  situation,  not  in  terms  of  codified 
or  codifiable  law.  And  so  in  one  situation,  it  may  be  advisable 
in  a first-centurv  situation  to  have  a Gentile  circumcised;  in 
another  situation,  not  advisable. 

It  should  be  added  that  there  is  no  objection  to  setting  up 
both  district  and  general  conferences  provided  the  brother- 
hood character  of  the  church  is  strictly  recognized. 

Cultivating  Real  Brotherhood 

What  does  it  mean  in  the  daily  life  of  the  church  to  prac- 
tice brotherhood?  Examples  are  worth  more  than  exposition. 
A certain  congregation  was  considering  cutting  down  the  aged 
trees  on  its  lot.  An  older  brother  had  come  to  be  fond  of 
those  venerable  trees,  and  strongly  opposed  their  removal. 
The  church  decided  to  remove  them  anyhow.  On  the  day 
appointed  for  the  work  the  brother  was  there  to  help;  he 
explained:  “This  is  what  we  decided.’’  Instead  of  pouting  or 
grumbling  he  accepted  graciously  the  fact  that  he  was  only 
one  member  of  the  brotherhood. 

Another  brother  gave  a large  gift  to  build  a new  house  of 
worship  after  speaking  and  voting  against  the  building  pro- 
gram. The  brotherhood,  of  which  he  was  a part,  had  made  a 
decision.  It  was  therefore  his  part  to  stand  with  the  brother- 
hood. Where  the  flesh  calls  for  pouting  and  negative  propa- 
ganda, the  Spirit  of  Christ  leads  the  people  of  God  to  strive 
as  one  man  to  advance  the  cause  of  Christ  rather  than  to 
function  as  self-willed  individualists. 

The  Witness 

It  is  said  that  in  the  early  years  of  Christianity  the  hea- 
then exclaimed  of  the  Christians,  “Behold,  how  they  love  one 
another.’’  When  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  is  a reality,  rather 
than  a fleshly  veneer  hiding  hostility  and  selfishness,  even 
the  unchurched  take  note  of  the  warm  love  and  goodwill 
existing  in  the  church.  The  spirit  of  brotherhood  stands  in 
contrast  with  the  spirit  of  the  world.  Where  the  spirit  of  the 
world  gets  into  the  church  there  is  party  spirit,  power  strug- 
gles behind  the  scenes,  even  outright  bickering  and  quarrel- 
ing. Where  men  and  women  are  born  again,  and  follow  the 
Spirit  rather  than  the  flesh,  there  is  love,  unity,  goodwill, 
happy  fellowship,  and  a full  acceptance  of  one  another  in 
spite  of  trivial  differences  in  point  of  view  or  religious 
practice. 

Christian  love  is  not  a peripheral  matter,  nor  is  it  some- 
thing one  mav  follow  or  reject  according  to  whim.  Christian 
love  is  a divine  reality  in  those  who  truly  belong  to  Christ 
and  who  sincerely  make  Him  the  Lord  of  their  lives.  This  is 
the  roval  law  of  love;  it  is  the  test  of  being  in  Christ.  And  it 
is  the  one  evidence  of  salvation’s  reality  which  convinces  and 
attracts  the  unsaved.  No  Christian  and  no  congregation  can 
afford  to  turn  away  from  the  loving  spirit  of  brotherhood. 

Each  member  of  the  body  of  Christ  is  by  his  life  writing 
history.  What  kind  of  record  are  we  writing?  Is  it  one  of 
faultfinding,  of  sowing  discord  in  the  church,  even  of  causing 
divisions  in  the  body?  Or  is  it  one  of  loyal  membership,  of 
the  ministry  of  peacemaking,  of  graciously  yielding  to  the  will 
of  the  brotherhood?  What  will  vou  and  I be  remembered  for? 
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Nurture  Lookout 

"Mark  Me  Down 

That  Way” 


Have  you  seen  or  heard  about  the  new  approach  being 
used  in  the  youth  Bible  studies  for  Sunday  school?  It  covers 
the  study  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  from  January  to  March. 

“In.  the  Gospel  of  Mark,’’  says  cover  designer  Hal  Beaehv, 
“today’s  young  person  finds  increasing  self-awareness.  What 
starts  out  as  a blurry  image,  finally,  through  the  cross,  comes 
into  clearer  perspective  than  at  the  starting  point. 

The  lessons  are  written  by  Arnold  W.  Cressman  in  a 
contemporary  style  as  an  on-the-spot  newscaster  would  have 
reported  them.  The  life  of  Ghrist  is  always  contemporary. 
Mark  depicts  Him  as  real,  alive,  and  active.  Cressman  talks 
of  what  happened  in  today  s terms,  often  using  the  present 
tense.  Mark’s  style  in  writing  to  the  Romans  is  direct,  clear, 
specific,  and  action-oriented.  Cressman  attempted  to  do  the 
same  for  the  1969  youth.  With  this  vou-are-there  approach 
there  is  less  need  for  suggestive  applications.  The  student 
will  readily  make  his  own. 

Pupils  find  these  lessons  readable  as  a fascinating  account 
or  story.  Their  thinking  is  enriched  for  class  discussion.  Re- 
cently, one  of  these  lessons  was  read  to  a group  of  over  80 
Sunday  school  leaders.  They  listened  with  rapt  attention  and 
interest.  “That’s  the  best  lesson  material  I have  heard, 
reported  one.  Other  comments  indicated  enthusiastic  accept- 
ance and  approval. 

“Mark  Me  Down  That  Wav’  is  the  theme  for  the  1969 
churchwide  youth  program.  The  theme  grows  out  of  these 
studies  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  It  focuses  upon  the  teenager 
and  his  need  to  move  toward  adulthood  by  developing  a clear 
self-image.  In  this  process  Christ  calls  each  teenager  to  say, 
“I  want  You  to  ‘Mark  Me  Down  That  Way’ — Your  wav. 
“Hopefully,”  says  Art  Smoker,  Secretary  of  Youth  Ministry, 
“they  will  ask  Him  to  brand  them  with  the  mark  of  His 
cross,  indicating  their  readiness  to  be  suffering  servants — men 
and  women — for  others.  Even  as  Christ  related  dynamically 
to  the  needs  of  persons,  youth  must  find  ways  to  relate  to 
people  in  today’s  world. 

The  youth  program  will  include  three  kinds  of  experiences. 
First,  a study  of  Mark  in  Sunday  school  groups;  second,  quiz- 
zing on  the  Gospel  in  MYF  teams;  and  third,  living  Christ’s 
life  with  others  in  district  conference  camp  settings  during 
the  summer  months.  For  further  information,  watch  and  read 
the  Builder  section,  “Youth  Action  Guide,”  and  other  period- 
icals which  will  provide  you  with  detailed  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram and  give  helpful  aids  to  youth  leaders  and  sponsors. 

— J.  J.  Hostetler. 
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By  Still  Waters 

Acquaint  now  thyself  with  him,  and  be  at  peace. 
—Job  22:21. 

When  a boy,  I was  asked  to  go  alone  to  the  house  of 
a certain  man  with  whom  I was  totally  unacquainted.  I 
knew  he  was  an  important  person.  I had  inner  fears.  I 
was  hesitant  at  every  step.  I finally  ushered  extra  nerve 
to  knock  at  his  door. 

From  the  first  few  moments  in  this  great  man’s  pres- 
ence my  heart  was  at  peace.  He  put  me  at  ease  with 
his  loving  welcome  into  his  home.  He  made  me  feel 
accepted  by  the  way  he  introduced  me  to  his  family.  I 
knew  he  trusted  me  and  I could  trust  him  by  what  he 
asked  of  me.  It  was  after  I became  acquainted  with  him 
that  I was  at  peace. 

Today,  as  I read  the  words  of  Job,  this  experience 
takes  on  added  meaning.  My  heart  is  at  peace  because  I 
have  an  acquaintance  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 
His  loving  welcome  to  come  to  Him,  His  full  acceptance 
of  me  just  as  I am,  His  complete  trust  in  giving  me 
work  to  do  in  His  kingdom  all  give  me  peace. 

Beyond  this  is  the  fact  that  as  I learn  to  know  Him 
better  I see  Him  as  one  who  is  over  all.  He  is  in  con- 
trol. The  world  is  in  His  hand.  Also  the  small  world  of 
persons  and  work,  which  I know,  He  knows  even  better 
than  I.  He  will  not  allow  me  to  be  tempted  above  that 
which  I am  able  to  bear.  He  does  provide  a way  of 
escape  as  I turn  to  Him.  The  more  I acquaint  myself 
with  Him,  the  more  at  peace  I am.  And  those  times 
when  I grow  fearful  and  restless  are  the  times  I forget 
who  He  is  and  whose  I am. 

Be  still,  my  soul!  Thy  God  doth  undertake 
To  guide  the  future,  as  He  has  the  past: 

Thy  hope,  thy  confidence,  let  nothing  shake, 

All  now  mysterious  shall  be  bright  at  last. 

— J.  Borthwick. 


Desertion  of  the  Intellectuals 
a Triggering  Force 

Revolutions  quite  obviously  arise  from  a series  of  abuses 
or  mistakes — mistakes  or  abuses  by  which  the  established 
order,  whether  we  are  talking  about  government,  economics, 
religion,  or  science,  exhibits  its  senility  and  inability  to  cope 
with  current  problems.  These  mistakes,  in  turn,  cause  undue 
hardship  and  suffering,  physical  or  mental,  to  a segment  of 
the  population.  Before  you  get  a revolution  there  must  occur 
a phenomenon  which  Crane  Brinton  describes  as  “the  deser- 
tion of  the  intellectuals.  The  phrase  that  Professor  Edwards 
used  in  his  book  is,  “the  transfer  of  allegiance  by  the 
intellectuals  — transfer  of  allegiance  from  the  old  order  to 
the  new  order  which  they  are  in  the  process  of  creating. — 
from  Issues  by  Urban  H.  Fleege,  p.  49.  Copyright  by  Paulist- 
Newman  Press. 
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Taking  Youth  Seriously 


A pastor  said  some  time  ago,  "You  can  tell  how  seriously 
we  are  taking  our  youth  by  how  many  youth  show  up  in  a 
congregational  business  meeting.’ 

Now  I’ve  been  thinking  about  that  quite  a bit.  The  con- 
gregational business  meetings  I’ve  known  usually  didn’t  take 
youth  into  consideration  very  much.  I do  remember  some 
business  meetings  when  youth  contributed  some  of  the  best 
suggestions  given  in  the  entire  meeting. 

Congregational  business  meetings  seem  to  be  of  growing 
importance  in  the  church.  Whereas,  in  the  past,  these  meet- 
ings centered  a good  bit  on  hiring  the  janitor,  getting  the 
*rass  mowed  in  summer,  and  a few  like  items,  now  all  de- 
partments of  church  life  are  asked  to  bring  a report  and  the 
entire  life  of  the  church  is  looked  at  carefully.  For  this  our 
youth  must  somehow  be  taken  seriously  and  involved  in  the 
decisions  which  will  affect  them  for  the  years  to  come. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  involve  youth  just  because 
:hev  are  youth  so  much  as  to  involve  youth  because  we  know 
fhev  can  contribute.  Also  it  is  the  time  to  teach  persons 
:o  assume  responsibility. 

And  this  leads  me  to  another  idea  I have  held  from  the 
time  I became  a minister.  My  conviction  on  it  has  grown.  It 
s that  there  ought  to  be  those  regular  occasions  in  each 
congregation  where  youth  hear  what  adults  think  and  adults 
pear  what  youth  think.  I think  the  Sunday  evening  programs 

Going  to 

Some  years  ago  a certain  man  traveled  the  country  on  a 
speaking  tour.  I am  told  he  moved  large  audiences  to  tears 
by  his  stories  about  dogs.  He  aroused  people’s  pity  by  telling 
how  dogs  were  mistreated.  People  wept  when  he  described  in 
his  dramatic  way  how  some  dogs  didn’t  get  enough  food  or 
(were  left  out  in  the  cold  and  storm.  He  told  how  some  dogs 
jwere  injured  or  ill  but  not  taken  for  immediate  medical  treat- 
ment. And  men  and  women  cried  because  of  such  suffering  on 
the  part  of  dogs. 

Last  summer  I was  told  of  an  Amishman  who  was  fined  a 
sizable  sum  of  money  because  it  was  reported  that  he  left  his 
horse  tied  to  a fence  by  the  side  of  the  road  a good  part  of 
jthe  daytime.  Someone  came  along  and  noticed  the  animal 
standing  in  the  open  sun  and  air  and  notified  the  humane 
society.  The  Amishman’ s excuse  that  he  used  the  horse  to 
take  tourists  for  rides  off  and  on  during  the  day  did  not 
matter.  It  was  cruel  to  let  a horse  stand  in  the  sun.  He  must 
ihave  compassion  for  such  creatures,  build  a proper  shelter, 
,and  pay  his  fine. 

A friend  of  mine  wonders  what  will  happen  when  it  is 
(.learned  that  most  Amishmen  work  their  horses  all  day  in  the 
open  air  and  sunshine. 


which  were  shared  by  the  youngest  to  the  oldest  were 
valuable  in  this. 

Certainly  there  is  value  in  separating  different  age-groups 
at  times.  But  I believe  we  have  helped  make  the  generation 
gap  broader  by  too  much  separating  youth  and  adults.  There 
ought  to  be  those  experiences  when  youth  and  adults  share 
freely  and  fully  in  the  life  of  the  church. 

Some  may  not  agree  with  the  following,  but  1 feel  there 
is  a good  place  for  the  church  to  plan  an  evening  or  day  of 
recreation  and  fellowship  for  the  entire  congregation.  Some  of 
the  most  appreciated  times,  on  the  part  of  youth  and  older 
persons,  which  I recall,  were  times  when  the  youth  planned 
a homemade  ice-cream  fellowship  for  the  entire  congregation 
and  when  the  entire  congregation  met  at  a park  with  activi- 
ties planned  for  every  age-group  and  a program  shared  by 
youth  and  adults.  The  adults  reminisced  and  the  youth  spoke 
of  their  hopes  ahead.  Some  who  were  leaving  for  service 
or  who  had  just  returned  shared  experiences. 

Somehow  in  those  experiences  the  youth  felt  they  were 
taken  seriously  and  the  adults  also  were  seen  in  proper  light. 

One  more  thing.  Add  up  the  sermons  and  Sunday  morning 
services  your  congregation  plans  with  youth  in  mind  and  it 
may  also  give  a good  idea  as  to  how  seriously  youth  are 
taken  in  your  church.  A check  such  as  this  will  be  worth  the 
effort. — D. 

the  Dogs 

Now,  although  I’m  an  animal  lover  and  am  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  animals,  I’ve  been  struck  many  times  by  the 
howl  which  goes  up  when  an  animal  is  mistreated  and  the 
quietness  and  unconcern  apparent  in  the  midst  of  mistreated 
and  hungry  people  in  our  immediate  communities  as  well  as 
around  the  world.  Are  our  values  really  so  warped?  What  is 
wrong  when  people  weep  over  a suffering  animal  and  remain 
unmoved  over  suffering  humanity? 

What  moves  us  today?  Have  we  become  insensitive  to 
spiritual  truth?  Is  it  possible  to  become  really  moved  over 
what  God  has  accomplished  through  Christ? 

When  have  we  really  wept  in  repentance  or  in  jov?  How 
real  is  our  compassion  for  those  in  need  when  we  are  moved 
by  nearly  everything  else  but  that  which  moves  the  heart  of 
God? 

In  asking  such  questions  I stand  convicted.  Spiritual  truths 
can  become  so  commonplace.  It  seems  easier  to  demonstrate 
emotion  in  nearly  any  other  thing  in  life  than  in  God’s  bless- 
ings. It  seems  easier  to  get  concerned  about  nearly  anything 
temporal  than  about  those  things  which  are  eternal.  I ask. 
How  much  compassion  and  Christian  care  is  left?  Is  our 
concern  going  to  the  dogs? — D. 
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By  James  D.  Kratz 


James  Kratz 


God  Builds  in  His  World 


What  is  the  world?  Where  is  the  world?  What  does  the 
Bible  say  about  the  world? 

We  see  modern  gadgets,  supersonic  air  transportation,  new 
university  cities,  modern  architecture,  sports  stadiums,  people, 
people,  and  more  people.  We  call  this  a modern  world.  It  is 
also  a fact  that  our  modern  world  is  characterized  by  poverty, 
disease,  illiteracy,  and  such  things  as  forked  sticks  for  plows 
and  witch  doctors  instead  of  medical  doctors.  These  two 
worlds  exist  in  rather  close  proximity. 

There  is  a trend  toward  global  unification,  perhaps  more 
intensive  than  any  time  in  past  history.  Van  Leeuwen,  a 
missionologist,  recently  closed  his  book,  Christianity  in  World 
History,  with  a chapter  on  world  mission  entitled  “A  Plane- 
tary World.”  But  there  is  also  a gap  between  the  cultural 
and  technological  life  of  a city  and  the  primitive  society  which 
is  really  untouched  by  this  so-called  modern  world. 

We  speak  rather  freely  and  understand  something  of  the 
technological  revolution  in  our  world,  but  we  must  also  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  islands  in  southeast  Asia  where  tribal 
people  are  still  living  in  a prehistoric  civilization. 

Still  another  factor  in  the  present  world  is  the  fact  that 
really  there  are  no  fringes  or  outposts.  In  just  a matter  of 
hours  you  can  be  any  place  in  the  world.  An  economic  or 
military  interest  may  plunge  a primitive  society  into  this 
new  age  without  warning  or  apology.  What  has  happened  to 
tribal  people  in  Vietnam  is  an  excellent  example  of  this  very 
fact. 

Still  another  fact  of  our  world  is  the  terminology  we  use  to 
describe  it.  When  many  of  us  went  to  school,  we  heard  about 
the  old  world  and  the  new.  The  new  world  referred  to  the 
Americas,  and  the  old  world  referred  to  that  part  of  the 
world  from  which  the  new  world  came.  In  the  last  few  years, 
however,  we  are  hearing  more  and  more  about  “the  third 
world.” 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  categorize  those  factors 
that  bring  nations  and  cultures  together  into  a third  world 
force.  We  think  of  the  third  world  as  parts  of  Asia,  perhaps 
all  of  Africa,  and  most  of  Latin  America.  But  it’s  really  more 
than  geographic  definition.  These  parts  of  the  world  have 
more  than  common  economic  and  political  concerns.  My  intro- 
ductory point:  the  focus  of  history  may  have  already  shifted  to 

James  D.  Kratz,  a missionary  to  the  Argentine  Chaco  from  1960  to  1967,  presently 
serves  as  Associate  Secretary  for  Overseas  Missions  with  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  He  gave  this  address  during  the  July  6 evening  session  of  Mission  68  at 
Kidron,  Ohio. 


a part  of  the  world  that  is  psychologically  quite  removed  from 

us. 

A review  of  history  by  Oswald  Spengler  translated  into 
English  following  World  War  I but  written  first  in  German  in 
1911  is  The  Decline  of  the  West.  Spengler  has  a surging 
analysis  of  the  movement  of  history.  He  points  out  that  the 
West  may  have  already  reached  its  highest  point.  Let’s  re- 
member the  third  world.  You  will  hear  more  about  it. 

Where  is  the  world?  The  Hebrew  really  had  no  word  to 
translate  our  word  “world.  Perhaps  the  nearest  definition 
of  world  in  the  Old  Testament  is  found  in  Gen.  1:1.  There 
we  find  a universal  sense:  “In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  The  world  as  a geographic  reality 
does  not  appear  in  Scripture.  The  New  Testament  has  two 
words  which  speak  to  our  understandings.  In  both  of  these 
there  is  the  sense  of  time,  the  sense  of  history,  or  of  the 
present  age.  The  biblical  idea  of  world  has  something  to  do 
with  times  and  with  history  more  than  with  place. 

God’s  love  builds  in  His  world.  Is  this  His  world?  There 
is  a thin  thread  between  order  and  chaos  in  many  parts  of 
our  world  today.  There  are  civil  wars  in  Africa,  a more  mas- 
sive war  in  Asia,  and  a conflict  again  in  the  Middle  East.  We 
see  violence  and  what  appears  to  be  a deterioration  of  the 
moral  fiber  in  our  country. 

This  Is  God's  World 

I think  the  question  could  be  asked  seriously,  “Is  this 
God’s  world?”  I wish  to  reaffirm  that  it  is  God’s  world.  He  is' 
at  work  in  it.  He  created  it.  He  acted  in  history  to  bring 
order  and  redemption  and  reconciliation  to  it. 

James  S.  Stewart,  the  great  Scottish  preacher,  has  remind- 
ed us  that  we  do  live  in  God’s  world.  In  his  book,  Thine  Is 
the  Kingdom,  he  says:  “If  we  share  the  New  Testament’s 
insight  that  the  victory  of  the  cross  and  the  resurrection 
happened  ‘once  and  for  all,’  if  this  was  indeed  the  finally 
decisive  battle  in  the  cosmic  campaign  between  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  the  power  of  the  demons,  then  it  follows  that  the 
missionary  assault  upon  the  darkness  of  the  world  is  facing  a 
defeated  enemy.  The  worst  is  past.  Never  again  can  the  out- 
come of  the  conflict  be  in  doubt.  Never  again  will  the  cosmic 
issue  tremble  in  the  balance.  Never  again  need  the  Messiah 
die  or  Calvary  be  refought.  Jesus  being  raised  from  the  dead 
dieth  no  more.  It  happened  once.” 

We  do  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  appalling  reality  of  sin  andi 
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evil  in  our  world,  but  we  do  declare  that  the  watchword  of 
the  church’s  mission  is,  “Christ  is  Victor.  ” This  is  not  a hope, 
but  it  is  based  on  an  irrevocable  fact.  God  was  reconciling  the 
world  to  Himself  in  Christ.  The  Bible  really  knows  nothing 
of  a dualism  which  sees  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  em- 
pire of  evil  locked  in  a perpetual  struggle  with  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  outcome.  This  is  God’s  world.  It  does  not  belong 
to  the  devil.  Nothing  can  force  His  will.  This  being  so,  may 
we  not  joyfully,  justly  hope  to  see  His  kingdom  triumphing 
gloriously  in  history  as  His  gospel  refashions  that  world. 

God  Loves.  We  Love 

When  we  think  about  the  world,  we  must  think  about  his- 
torv  and  time.  Two  verses  in  Second  Corinthians  read:  “And 
we  all,  with  unveiled  face,  beholding  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
are  being  changed  into  his  likeness  from  one  degree  of  glory 
to  another;  for  this  comes  from  the  Lord  who  is  the  Spirit. 
Therefore,  having  this  ministry  by  the  mercy  of  God,  we  do 
not  lose  heart.’’ 

In  His  mercy  God  acted.  God  loved  the  world.  We  love  be- 
cause He  loved.  Having  this  ministry  by  His  mercy,  we  do 
not  lose  heart.  We  might  ask,  though,  what  all  this  has  to  do 
with  love. 

Certain  primitive  languages  have  no  noun,  no  verb,  to 
describe  our  English  word  “love.  In  these  languages  you 
simply  describe  love  by  the  action  that  results.  This  only 
illustrates  that  love  is  an  action  rather  than  an  idea. 

I also  note  farther  back  in  this  chapter  that  Paul  savs, 
“[He]  las  qualified  us  to  be  ministers  of  a new  covenant.’ 
This  is  not  human  achievement;  I cannot  do  it  for  myself. 
Paul  says  that  it  is  a matter  of  growth.  We  are  being 
changed  through  the  creative  power  of  the  Spirit.  Is  it  not  a 
well-known  principle  that  we  become  like  what  we  look  at? 

I have  been  much  interested  in  the  emphasis  of  our  Mis- 
sion Board  meeting  at  Kidron.  I think  this  is  exciting!  I 
wasn’t  privileged  to  participate  in  Venture  Groups  this  year, 
but  I saw  something  of  what  was  happening.  We  talk  a lot 
about  interaction  and  fellowship  these  days.  D.  T.  Niles  sees 
it  more  than  a coincidence  that  Jesus  chose  12  rather  than 
120  or  1,200  disciples. 

He  chose  12  men  whom  He  could  know  personally.  He 
could  fellowship  with  them.  Together  they  could  teach,  serve, 
and  share  in  word  and  deed.  How  much  of  our  witness  and 
mission  is  carried  on  today  in  what  sociologists  would  call  a 
secondary  relationship.  Anthropologist  Jacob  Loewen  calls 
these  station-to-station  relationships.  “I’m  a Protestant;  you 
are  a Catholic.  “I’m  a believer  and  you  are  a nonbeliever.’’ 
But  Jesus  saw  people  as  persons  and  called  them  by  name. 
We  need  this  emphasis  because  this  is  the  context  in  which 
God’s  love  works.  This  is  His  way  of  expressing  His  love  in 
the  world. 

We  have  thought  about  the  historical  fact  of  God’s  love, 
supremely  demonstrated  in  the  ministry  and  passion  of  our 
Lord.  But  how  are  we  expressing  God’s  love  in  our  today 
and  in  our  tomorrow  in  our  world?  The  fact  that  God  loves 
may  become  a part  of  our  human  experience  now  as  Dave 
Shank  has  already  told  us  at  Kidron. 

At  Kidron  we  commissioned  42  missionaries  on  furlough 


and  missionary  candidates  going  to  other  places  in  the  world 
for  the  first  time.  We  know  they  have  experienced  God’s  love 
by  what  they  have  told  us.  They  have  shared  their  personal 
testimonies  out  of  past  experience.  I trust  that  they  really 
only  symbolize  what  is  part  of  the  experience  of  all  of  us. 

Expressing  God's  Love 

God’s  love  is  expressed  in  the  world  with  genuine  words 
and  deeds  of  compassion.  Do  we  really  care  about  people’s 
needs?  In  May  there  was  a conference  on  world  hunger  in 
Chicago.  The  resolutions  of  that  conference  appeared  in  the 
July  2,  1968,  Gospel  Herald.  One  resolution  stated  the  follow- 
ing: “Finally  in  light  of  the  biblical  demand  that  judgment 
begins  with  the  household  of  God,  we  urge  our  brotherhood 
as  persons,  families,  congregations,  and  agencies  to  take  seri- 
ously the  need  for  sacrificial  stewardship  and  radical  adjust- 
ment in  our  personal  and  corporate  style  of  living  in  an 
affluent  society. 

I vowed  to  take  seriously  the  commitment  I made  at  that 
conference  to  radically  adjust  my  way  of  life  in  view  of  the 
needs  of  the  world.  I can’t  make  that  kind  of  adjustment  for 
you,  and  I can  t make  a commitment  for  you,  but  that  state- 
ment is  dead  unless  something  happens  to  us. 

John  Friesen  had  two  sons  on  the  platform  at  Kidron.  He 
told  us  a year  ago  of  an  experience  he  had  in  India.  There 
a brother  received  medical  attention  in  the  hospital  for  a 
quick  and  serious  illness.  When  he  recovered  from  his  illness, 
he  came  to  John  and  said,  “Thanks  for  healing  me,  brother.’ 
John  first  thought  he  was  referring  to  prayers  he  had  offered 
to  God.  The  man  said,  however,  “I  look  to  you  in  this  way 
because  you  touched  me.’’  What  our  world  needs  today  is 
persons  to  touch  other  people  in  their  need. 

God’s  love  is  expressed  in  His  world  through  a ministry  of 
reconciliation.  We  would  do  well  to  hear  the  testimonies  of 
our  overseas  workers.  How  they  have  been  used  of  God  in 
their  work  and  in  their  service  as  reconcilers  in  the  midst  of 
a divided  world  and  a divided  Christian  church!  God  is  using 
Mennonite  Church  statesmen  in  a ministry  of  reconciliation. 
Praise  God  for  it! 

There  are  still  more  needs  for  this  kind  of  ministry.  In 
many  parts  of  our  world  today  people  are  newly  examining 
our  biblical  teaching  on  peace.  I am  proud  to  be  a Mennonite 
because  we  have  something  to  say  to  our  world. 

To  be  a Mennonite  is  to  be  a reconciler,  a servant  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  today’s  world.  In  three  or  four  summer  months  four 
Japanese  brethren  are  participating  in  peace  seminars  in 
Taiwan  and  Korea.  At  least  one  person  on  the  platform  has 
had  training  and  experience  for  helping  to  create  the  situa- 
tion in  God’s  time  where  men  can  speak  on  reconciliation  in 
International  settings  in  our  world.  In  the  struggles  and  ten- 
sions of  our  time,  in  the  midst  of  hostility  and  war,  we  are 
summoned  anew  to  be  reconcilers  among' men  and  between 
men  and  God. 

God’s  love  is  building  in  our  world  through  new  charismatic 
expression.  We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  revival  movement 
of  East  Africa.  We  know  what  has  happened  there  in  the  last 
two  decades.  But  we  need  to  know  that  something  of  that 
movement  is  happening  in  other  parts  of  our  world  today  too. 
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Unusual  and  new  expressions  of  spiritual  gifts  in  many  parts 
of  our  world  are  indications  that  God’s  Spirit  is  at  work. 

Perhaps  this  is  something  not  really  part  of  our  heritage, 
but  we  must  recognize  it  as  coming  from  God.  As  young 
people  say,  we  must  “get  with  it.  Stan  Friesen  has  told  us 
of  a Christian  dance  in  a church  service.  I’d  like  to  see  one 
again.  We  must  accept  new  forms  of  Christian  joy  and  Chris- 
tian love  as  being  valid  and  meaningful  in  our  times.  We 
dare  not  close  ourselves  off  in  what  He  may  want  to  say  to 


us  in  new  breakthroughs  as  well. 

God  is  building  through  His  Spirit.  We  too  are  called  to 
build.  God  is  building,  and  we  are  building.  There  is  a mood 
in  today’s  world  that  places  a premium  on  criticism.  If  we 
really  have  criticisms,  we  can  send  them  to  John  Drescher  for 
“Readers  Say.  Those  of  us  who  live  in  Elkhart  County  can 
call  a radio  station  and  talk  on  “Sound  Off.’ 

But  God  has  not  called  us  to  sound  off.  He  has  called  us 
to  build.  I affirm  that  God’s  love  does  build  in  His  world.  Q 


Students  in 


an  Age  of  Rebellion 

By  Maynard  Shelly 


Students  want  to  change  the  world.  They  are  concerned 
about  Vietnam,  politics,  race,  and  poverty — all  large  world 
problems  just  now. 

But  students  are  most  concerned  about  their  colleges  and 
universities.  No  one  can  fault  them  for  not  beginning  at  the 
place  where  they  are,  for  this  is  their  world  right  now. 

And  what  is  happening  on  state  university  campuses  is  also 
taking  place  in  the  church  school  as  well.  Recent  visits  to  the 
three  Mennonite  schools  in  Kansas  indicate  that  students  here 
have  started  to  change  their  schools  and  they  are  hoping  to 
do  more.  And  this  ferment  which  expresses  itself  in  activities 
referred  to  as  student  power  is,  for  the  most  part,  a hopeful 
expression. 

Roy  Just,  president  of  Tabor  College,  Hillsboro,  expresses 
appreciation  for  the  contributions  made  by  students  in  his 
school.  “I’m  very  happy  for  student  involvement  on  this  cam- 
pus, he  says.  “They  are  involved  in  a goodly  number  of 
committees  and  their  voice  is  heard. 

He  gives  an  example  of  how  students  have  influenced 
college  programs,  especially  in  the  development  of  Tabor’s 
interterm  which  began  last  year  as  a special  all-school 
month-long  study  of  a single  special  subject. 

"The  faculty  was  interested  in  having  our  interterm  man- 
datory, he  says,  “because  it  was  a good  thing  and  we 
wanted  our  students  to  be  here. 

“But  the  students  on  the  committee  said,  “No,  we  don’t 
want  it  mandatory,’  and  so  the  faculty  joined  that  student 
voice  unanimously  and  decided  to  make  it  optional. 

He  also  notes  that  changes  have  been  made  in  social  and 
campus  living  rules  “because  students  asked  that  it  be  the 
way  it  is  now.’ 

And  while  a lot  of  student  energy  is  spent  on  social  codes 
which,  of  course,  affect  them  directly,  they  are  concerned 
about  educational  policies  and  practices. 

Al  Berg,  Tabor's  student  council  president,  reports  on 
student  interest  in  general  education.  Students  on  an  institu- 
tional studies  committee  are  working  on  special  recommenda- 
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tions.  “There  are  students,’’  Al  says,  “interested  in  having 
more  courses  for  non-credit  or  pass/fail.  And  there’s  interest 
in  an  experimental  college.’ 

He  also  describes  a student  program  aimed  at  educational , 
improvement.  “We  are  going  to  start  a student  course  in* 
teacher  evaluation  and  probably  submit  results  to  the  individu- 
al teachers  and  administration. 

At  Bethel  College,  North  Newton,  Richard  Friesen  talks 
about  a freer  kind  of  education.  “To  me,  education  is  looking 
at  yourself  and  seeing  what  you  are  and  trying  to  figure  out 
what  you’d  like  to  be  and  then  trying  to  fill  the  gap,’  he 
says. 

Richard,  a senior  from  Reedlev,  Calif.,  majoring  in 
philosophy,  criticizes  present  educational  patterns  which  he 
feels  take  too  low  a view  of  the  student.  They  see  him 
either  as  a sponge  or  as  a savage. 

In  a recent  convocation  address,  he  elaborated  on  these 
views.  “There  they  are,  the  student  sponges.  They  come  in 
all  sizes,  several  colors,  and  some  hold  water  better  than 
others.  The  teacher  squeezes  the  student-sponge  by  apply- 
ing assorted  pressure — threats,  grades,  tests.  The  student- 
sponge  absorbs  watered-down  knowledge  until  he  nearly 
drowns.  Several  weeks  later,  the  teacher  tests  the  sponge  by  , 
squeezing  it  to  see  how  much  water  is  left  over  after  evapora- 
tion.’’ 

If  this  is  a low  view  of  the  student,  a lower  view  even  yet 
is  seeing  him  as  the  student-savage  who  may  destroy  the 
school  if  not  kept  under  proper  control.  “Consequently, 
manv  colleges  resemble  penal  institutions,’  says  Richard. 
“The  premise  is  that  they  are  not  mature  enough  to  be 
trusted  with  responsibility  and  that  they  lack  experience. 

Student  power,  says  Richard,  is  the  response  to  the  student- 
sponge  and  student-savage  ideas,  providing  the  student  with 
dignity  and  self-respect. 

And  student  power  itself  can  turn  into  domination,  but 
this  is  not  good.  “I  am  fighting  against  power  as  domina- 
tion,” says  Richard.  “We  have  had  that  too  long.  To  replace 
one  ruler  with  another — to  jump  from  the  skillet  to  the  fire 
— would  not  be  a solution. 
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“I  am  fighting  for  the  power  of  self-realization,  with 
the  understanding  that  I cannot  realize  myself  unless  you 
also  realize  yourself.’ 

Seen  in  this  way,  student  power  is  not  a threat  to  anyone, 
i but  a fulfillment.  “Those  who  speak  of  power  in  this  sense 

I are  not  trying  to  destroy  the  college  but  are  trying  to  build 
it  up.”  This  is  power  as  potency,  potentiality,  self-fulfillment, 
and  self-realization. 

But  power  as  domination  is  a perversion  of  power  as 
potency  and  possibility.  Giving  this  a theological  interpreta- 
tion, Richard  explains,  “The  power  of  God  is  in  His  power 
as  meaning  and  purpose.  Jesus  Christ  was  a stumbling  block 
to  the  Jews  because  they  expected  power  as  domination  in- 
stead of  power  as  potency.  The  temptations  presented  to 
Christ  by  Satan  were  temptations  to  set  aside  power  as 
potency. 

In  explaining  his  ideas  for  educational  reform,  Richard 
talks  about  a “peaceful  revolution.’’  He’d  like  to  see  one 
term  given  over  to  an  “interdependent  study.  He  explains, 
“You  would  set  up  your  goals,  decide  how  you  would  want 
to  go  about  it,  and  you  would  try  to  get  there. 

“You’d  have  a resource  person,  a faculty  person,  whose 
main  job  at  the  beginning  would  be  to  put  his  feet  up  on  the 
desk  and  wait  until  the  frustration  gets  so  high  that  the  stu- 
dents see  that  they  are  responsible  and  they  have  got  to  do 
something.  And  after  that,  if  they  come  to  him,  then  he 
could  help  them.” 

Richard  admits  that  the  course  of  study  developed  in  this 
wav  might  possibly  be  similar  to  present  courses,  but  “with 
one  important  difference.  You  would  feel  more  responsible 
i for  your  own  education.  And  some  of  that  responsibility 
would  carry  over  to  your  regular  classroom  situation.” 

Thus  student  power  is  at  work  on  our  college  campuses 
and  promises  positive  results  from  the  educational  experience. 
But  it  will  continue  to  be  an  educational  struggle.  And  Laban 
Peachev  of  Hesston  College  also  sees  it  as  a religious  strug- 
gle with  another  type  of  confrontation  in  store  for  students 
and  their  helpers. 

For  urbanization  is  what  the  student  is  up  against  because 
the  urbanization  process  has  gone  to  the  country.  Says 
Peachey,  “A  lot  of  our  parents  don’t  know  it  and  a lot  of 
jour  young  people  don’t  really  know  what  it  is  that’s  bugging 
us.” 

And  the  process  of  becoming  citified  (even  while  living  in 
the  country)  goes  on  relentlessly  through  the  mass  media  and 
I through  almost  every  force  that  touches  people,  not  least 
of  which  is  the  public  school.  And  this  has  done  something 
radical  to  the  Mennonite  heritage. 

“Like  the  change  of  wood  in  fossilization  to  stone,”  says 
Peachey,  “the  American  way  of  life  has  gradually  made 
changes.  It  still  has  the  Mennonite  shape,  but  the  substance 
is  now  something  else.  ” 

This  has  happened  because  they  have  gone  “to  the  urban 
high  school  and  associated  with  the  modern  American  youth.” 
Their  world  view  and  value  system  may  continue  to  have  a 
U Mennonite  shape  but  its  content  may  largely  be  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  religion. 

But  Mennonitism  is  not  completely  lost.  “Enough  of  the 


piety  of  their  parents  has  rubbed  off  to  make  them  concerned 
people  and  want  to  be  responsible  and  want  to  do  some- 
thing.” 

Peachey  adds,  “And  these  people  are  authentically  and 
deeply  and  genuinely  troubled.  And  I feel  for  them,  for  I feel 
some  of  those  troubles  too. 

However,  he  notes  that  this  religious  concern  may  come  in 
another  form  which  causes  even  more  trouble.  For  these 
people,  religion  has  been  put  in  a package  that  is  too  small 
to  use  in  the  world.  It  is  a “very  legalistic,  absolute  kind  of 
religious  orientation”  and  the  student  “stakes  everything  on 
it.” 

His  understanding  of  the  world  is  good  but  limited.  But 
when  he  discovers,  usually  in  college,  how  limited  it  is,  “he’s 
lost,  because  the  whole  upbringing  process  that  should  give 
him  ballast  and  structure  and  framework  to  live  has  to  be 
suspect.” 

This  kind  of  experience,  of  course,  is  not  peculiar  to 
Mennonites.  Says  Peachey,  “We’ve  assumed  that  this  accul- 
turation, ethnic,  minority  business  is  peculiar  to  us.  Now 
we  re  finding  out  that,  whether  it’s  the  Jewish  youth  or  the 
Bible  Belt  fundamentalist,  we  all  have  the  same  kind  of 
pilgrimage  in  this  fast-moving  age.” 

The  negative  response  to  this  feeling  for  Mennonite  stu- 
dents is  a “kind  of  anti-Mennonite  rebellion.  But  not  all 
students  respond  in  this  way,  as  was  noted  earlier. 

The  task  of  the  older  generation  and  the  college,  as 
Peachey  sees  it,  is  “not  to  change  them  in  their  rebellion  but 
to  become  sensitive  and  perceptive  of  what  our  youth  are  up 
against.” 

And  what  they  are  up  against  is  the  world.  And  when  we 
look  at  the  world  and  then  look  at  their  response,  we  can  be 
both  sympathetic  and  hopeful.  □ 

Cool  Head  and  Warm  Heart 

By  Christian  E.  Charles 

The  one  who  lets  his  head  get  hot  and  his  heart  cold  is  in 
a bad  wav.  When  angry,  your  mind  cannot  keep  up  with  your 
mouth.  But  it  catches  up  later  and  you  wish  you  hadn’t 
talked  so  much.  It  was  Spurgeon  who  said,  “Nothing  is  im- 
proved by  anger  unless  it  be  the  arch  of  a cat’s  back.”  A 
man  with  his  back  up  is  spoiling  his  figure.  People  look  none 
the  “handsomer”  for  being  red  in  the  face.  Someone  said. 

“When  I have  lost  my  temper,  I have  lost  my  reason  too; 

I’m  never  proud  of  anything  which  angrily  I do. 

When  I have  talked  in  anger  and  my  cheeks  are  flaming 
red, 

I have  always  uttered  something  I wish  I hadn’t  said. 

In  anger  I have  never  done  a kindly  deed  or  wise, 

But  many  things  for  which  I know  I should  apologize. 

In  looking  back  across  my  life,  and  all  I’ve  lost  or  made, 

I can’t  recall  a single  time  when  fury  ever  paid. 

So  I struggle  to  be  patient,  for  I’ve  reached  a wiser  age. 

I do  not  want  to  do  a thing  or  speak  a word  in  rage. 

I have  learned  by  sad  experience  that  when  my  temper 
flies 

I never  do  a worthy  thing,  a decent  deed  or  wise.” 
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A view  from  our  hotel  window  in  Moscow.  Beyond  the  cars,  bus,  and 
pedestrians  note  the  long  winding  line  of  people  moving  out  of  the  park 
along  the  sidewalk,  up  to  the  Red  Square  to  the  Mausoleum  to  see  Lenin 
in  his  coffin. 

Mennonites  Visit  Soviet  Union  (I) 

Our  Wonderful 
Soviet  Union 
Trip 

By  Peter  J.  Dyck 

It  really  was  wonderful — in  many  ways.  We  were  able  to 
go  to  all  the  places  we  had  requested.  Intourist  Service  did 
an  excellent  job  of  handling  our  travel  and  accommodations. 
We  visited  churches,  had  opportunity  to  speak  to  many 
believers — especially  Baptists  and  Mennonites,  had  meaningful 
discussions  with  the  brethren  of  the  All-Union  Council  of 
Evangelical  Christians  Baptist  in  Moscow,  were  invited  into 
homes  for  delicious  meals  and  rich  fellowship,  and  much 
more.  _ 

The  first  thing  we  did  upon  completion  of  our  20-dav  visit 
as  tourists  of  the  largest  country  of  the  world  was  to  send 
the  following  cable  to  Akron  from  Copenhagen: 

TOUR  COMPLETED  AS  PLANNED  WITH  EX- 
CELLENT INTOURIST  SERVICES  AND  PRO- 
FOUNDLY GRATEFUL  LORDS  LEADING  IN 
CONTACT  AND  RICH  FELLOWSHIP  WITH 
MANY  BELIEVERS  MENNONITES  BAPTISTS 
OTHERS  ESPECIALLY  IN  NOVOSIBIRSK  FRUNZE 
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AND  DUSHAMBE  STOP  ALL  SEND  GREETINGS 
IN  CHRIST  THANKING  FOR  VISIT  REJOICING 
IN  COMMON  FAITH. 

(Signed)  DYCK,  KLAUPIKS,  PETERS 

The  three  of  us,  Frank  C.  Peters  of  the  Mennonite  Breth-  J 
ren  Church,  Adolfs  Klaupiks  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  I j 
— two  Canadians  and  one  American — returned  to  our  homes  j 
and  places  of  work  but  none  of  us  is  quite  the  same  after  I 
this  experience.  How  true  the  poet’s  words,  “I  am  a part  of 
all  that  I have  met.’’  And  much  of  what  we  met,  especially 
in  the  long  worship  services,  spoke  to  us  at  a level  where 
it  matters,  where  the  soul  is  confronted  with  eternal  values.  \ 
Frank  Peters  has  written  a number  of  articles  which  will 
follow  this  one.  We  had  our  cameras,  and  will  share  in  the  *i 
following  articles  a few  select  pictures. 

On  my  desk  is  a silver  communion  cup,  8 1/2  inches  high, 
on  which  is  inscribed:  “To  the  Mennonite  Conference  from  i 
the  Moscow  Baptist  Church,  October  25,  1968.  A similar 
cup  inscribed:  “To  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Church,’  was 
given  to  Frank  Peters  as  we  called  for  the  last  time  on  the  1 
brethren  of  the  Union  in  the  Moscow  offices. 

Gifts  are  symbolic  but  they  can  present  a problem  both  for 
the  giver  and  for  the  receiver.  For  travelers  there  is  the 
problem  of  size  and  sturdiness.  Always  there  is  the  problem 
of  the  appropriateness  of  a gift.  Many  gifts  mean  little  or 
nothing  soon  after-  the  presentation.  Not  so  this  one!  The 
brethren  could  not  have  chosen  a more  appropriate  and 
meaningful  gift  to  send  with  us  across  the  many  miles  of  land 
and  ocean.  It  will  not  only  bring  back  pleasant  memories  of 
our  visit  but  serve  as  a constant,  silent  reminder  of  our  one-  -i. 
ness  in  Christ  and  that  in  Him  there  is  no  distance  nor 
separation  of  one  from  the  other.  “In  Christ  there  is  no  East 
or  West  is  better  theology  than  geography;  these  communion  1 
cups  are  eloquent  reminders  of  that  truth. 

Since  arriving  home  we  have  also  received  a full-page 
Christmas  message  addressed  to  “All  Christians — Dear  Chris-  , 
tian  Friends  in  Jesus  Christ’  and  signed  “All-Union  Council 
of  Evangelical  Christians  Baptists  in  the  USSR. ” This  Christ- 
mas letter  speaks  of  hopelessness  but  also  of  hope.  “Christ,  ■ 
the  hope  of  the  world,  are  words  used  as  a theme  for  many  . 
Christian  conferences  today.  . . . Was  it  not  the  hope  of 
mankind  that  with  the  ending  of  the  Second  World  War  ■■ 
would  be  an  end  to  all  wars  on  earth?’  !,  | 

The  letter  goes  on  to  ask,  “And  what  has  become  of  that  , 
hope?  Only  splinters  of  it  are  left  today.  But  the  believer  ’ 
is  never  without  hope  and,  therefore,  the  letter  closes  with  ^ 
the  words:  “May  new  hope  be  born  in  our  hearts  at  Bethle- 
hem that  Christ  is  the  Savior  not  only  from  sin  and  hell  but  - 
that  He  is  the  Creator  of  the  new  earth  in  which  righteous-  | 
ness  dwells.  2 Peter  3:13.  And  may  this  bright  hope  be  a 
strength  for  all  Christians  of  this  world  to  overcome  their  - 
weakness  of  faith,  hopelessness,  and  desperation.  There  will  ( 
be  a new  earth  without  tears  and  blood  because  Christ  will 
create  it.  Rev.  21:1-5. 

“And  may  in  the  song  of  the  angels  about  peace  on  earth  b 
sung  at  Bethlehem  ring  out  for  all  of  us  Christians  a divine 
imperative:  to  make  peace  and  only  peace  on  earth!’’  Q , i 
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For  Discussion 


Suggestions  for 
Local  Funeral  Practices 


(Editorial  Note:  This  came  from  Gerald  C.  Studer,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  for  Gospel  Herald  in  response  to  several  articles  carried 
(recently  on  the  funeral.) 

Early  in  1967  members  of  the  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Ministerium 
and  the  Scottdale  Funeral  Directors  Association  scheduled 
several  conversations  in  an  attempt  to  move  toward  common 
community  practices  in  connection  with  death  and  funerals. 
The  following  suggestions  are  offered  by  the  Ministerium  for 
consideration  by  Christian  families  in  the  Scottdale  area. 

1.  Call  your  pastor  promptly. 

a.  When  death  occurs  in  your  family,  be  certain  that  your 
;pastor  is  notified  promptly  so  that  he  can  be  helpful  in  this 

I time  of  crisis. 

b.  A pastor  is  eager  to  assist  his  members  in  planning  a 
memorial  service  for  the  deceased  which  will  bear  witness  to 
the  Christian  faith  in  a meaningful  way. 

2.  Plan  a church  funeral. 

a.  A funeral  service  in  the  church  building  helps  to  sym- 
bolize for  the  community  the  significance  of  the  church  in  the 

I life  of  the  Christian  who  has  died. 

b.  Whether  the  service  is  in  the  morning  or  afternoon 
ishould  be  determined  by  family  preference. 

c.  Preferably  the  casket  should  remain  closed  after  it  is 
taken  to  the  church;  if  the  family  feels  there  must  be  oppor- 
tunity for  viewing  at  the  church,  such  opportunity  should  be 
provided  during  the  hour  immediately  preceding  the  service 
and  the  casket  closed  before  the  service  begins.  Opening  the 
casket  after  the  service  should  be  the  exception;  it  would  be 
better  to  delay  the  service  for  late  arrivals  than  to  reopen 
the  casket  following  the  service. 

d.  The  role  of  pallbearers  should  be  determined  bv  the 
family;  as  pallbearers  carry  the  casket  from  the  church  to 
funeral  coach  and  then  to  the  grave,  funeral  participants  can 
witness  in  a symbolic  way  the  brotherhood  dimension  of  the 
church.  The  pastor  will  be  happy  to  assist  the  family  in 
providing  pallbearers. 

e.  If  a pall  is  used,  it  should  be  placed  over  the  casket  as 
soon  as  it  is  within  the  church  building  and  no  flowers  should 
be  placed  over  the  pall.  °The  use  of  a pall  has  the  funda- 
mental advantage  of  obscuring  from  sight  during  the  funeral 
service  any  distraction  or  display  of  extravagance  or  poverty 
that  may  be  implied  by  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
casket.  It  suggests  that  all  men  are  equal  when  it  comes  to 
death  no  matter  what  inequalities  may  obtain  in  life. 

3.  Keep  funeral  arrangements  simple. 

a.  Work  with  the  funeral  director  in  designating  definite 
hours  for  viewing  at  the  funeral  home,  perhaps  from  3 to  5 


in  the  afternoon,  and  7 to  9 in  the  evening. 

b.  Flowers  add  a touch  of  natural  beauty  but  too  many 
arrangements  detract  from  the  reality  of  death;  six  floral 
bouquets  should  be  the  maximum  number  which  accompany 
the  casket  into  the  church. 

c.  Memorial  gifts  in  lieu  of  flowers  are  a commendable  way 
to  honor  the  deceased  by  benefiting  the  living.  Your  pastor 
can  make  suggestions  for  the  recipient  of  a memorial  fund. 
Possibilities  might  include  the  church,  the  YMCA,  the  Public 
Library,  Bov  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  American  Cancer  Society, 
American  Heart  Association,  and  similar  agencies. 

d.  The  practice  of  cremation  varies  with  church  and  family 
convictions;  the  Scottdale  Funeral  Directors  are  ready  to  fol- 
low church  and  family  wishes  in  this  matter. 

e.  There  is  no  need  for  a chapel  service  at  the  cemetery; 
the  committal  service  can  be  held  at  the  church,  the  funeral 
home,  or  the  graveside,  preferably  the  latter.  °This  is  a 
statement  indicating  caution  so  far  as  Memorial  Park  usages 
are  concerned.  The  “ preferably  the  latter''  should  be  under- 
scored to  fully  represent  the  judgment  of  the  ministers  in- 
volved as  well  as  at  least  one  of  the  funeral  directors  who 
assisted  in  the  distillation  of  these  guiding  principles. 

f.  When  a family  desires  that  more  than  one  minister  con- 
duct the  service,  the  assisting  minister  should  be  invited  to 
participate  by  the  attending  clergyman. 

4.  Supply  accurate  obituary  data. 

a.  Provide  the  funeral  director  with  accurate  information 
for  the  newspaper  obituary;  indicate  whether  the  deceased 
was  a church  member,  or  whether  he  simply  attended  services 
at  a particular  church. 

b.  Suggest  to  the  funeral  director  that  your  wishes  regard- 
ing viewing  hours  and  memorial  gifts  be  indicated  as  a part 
of  the  newspaper  account.  ° This  group  received  considerable 
resistance  to  the  inclusion  of  such  information  by  one  of  the 
local  newspapers,  undoubtedly  due  to  pressures  feared  from 
local  florists. 

c.  Newspapers  have  midmorning  deadlines;  so  it  is  essential 
that  you  cooperate  with  the  funeral  director  in  supplying  the 
necessary  data  promptly. 

5.  Think  about  death  before  it  occurs. 

a.  Responsible  Christian  stewardship  would  suggest  that 
families  discuss  and  make  plans  for  death  before  the  crisis 
occurs.  Your  pastor  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
in  greater  detail  any  of  the  matters  mentioned. 

°The  material  in  italics  was  added  by  Gerald  Studer  as  an  additional  explanation. 

□ 
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A Mennonite  pas- 
tor’s wife  tells  of 
God’s  call  for  her  to 
write  material  to  fit 
some  of  the  popular 
tunes  of  today.  Many 
of  the  gospel  songs 
came  in  this  same 
way.  For  example, 
“O  Happy  Day’’  was 
written  to  the  tune  of 
a drinking  song. 

Mrs.  Leamon  Sowell 

I was  indeed  grateful  for  your  request  to  see  some  of  the 
work  the  Lord  has  given  me.  I must  admit  I had  been  pray- 
ing for  just  such  an  opportunity.  Maybe  you  already  heard 
that  it  was  Stanlee  Kauffman,  our  very  fine  pastor  at  Engle- 
wood Mennonite  Church,  who  asked  me  to  teach  six  weeks  of 
Bible  class  last  summer.  Prior  to  this  I had  shared  with  him 
my  concern  for  the  young  people  of  our  church.  It  was  on  a 
dinner  date  that  Stan  and  Jan,  my  husband  Leamon  and  I, 
and  VS  project  director  Maynard  Brubaeher  and  his  wife  Jan 
discussed  the  matter.  Stan  then  asked  me  to  teach  six  weeks 
of  Bible  class  on  an  experimental  basis. 

As  for  writing  lyrics,  I have  enjoyed  creating  rhymes  ever 
since  grade  school.  About  four  years  ago,  I began  writing 
family  poetry.  I wrote  poems  describing  the  past  life  of  my 
dad,  mom,  two  sisters,  and  two  of  my  four  brothers.  It 
seemed  to  bring  such  fun  and  enjoyment  to  my  family  that 
I decided  to  give  this  gift  back  to  God.  I just  said,  “Lord,  if 
You  can  use  this  gift  to  Your  glory,  here  it  is.” 

The  first  lyric  I wrote  utilized  the  Kent  cigarette  tune.  It 
always  annoyed  me  to  see  my  children  haunted  by  such 
tunes.  Sometimes  some  of  them  would  get  on  my  mind  too. 
It  was  on  our  way  to  see  some  friends  in  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  about  three  years  ago  that  I penned  the  first  verse 
to  this  song,  entitled  “Come  to  Jesus.”  While  my  three  chil- 
dren napped  in  the  back  seat  of  the  car,  I wrote  it.  When 
they  woke  up,  I sang  it  to  them. 

Shortly  thereafter  I returned  from  a church  meeting  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  where  there  had  been  a wonderful  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  Sunday  afternoon.  The  fol- 
lowing Monday  morning  at  home,  I began  writing  songs  to 
commercial  tunes.  I wrote  the  other  verses  to  “Come  to 
Jesus”  first.  For  three  weeks  after  that  it  seemed  that  I just 
couldn  t stop  writing.  I’d  keep  pencil  and  paper  lying  on  the 
bed  to  take  notes,  and  then  as  soon  as  I could  get  situated, 
I would  finish  the  lyrics.  Sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the 


Barbara  (Mrs.  Leamon)  Sowell  is  a homemaker-pastor’s  wife  from  Maywood,  III., 
and  a member  of  the  Englewood,  Chicago,  Mennonite  Church.  Her  letter-article  was 
in  response  to  a query  from  Jim  Bishop,  editor  in  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’ 
Information  Services  office,  who  has  also  written  a number  of  religious  popular  songs. 


The  Lord 

By  Barbara  Sc 

night  when  I got  up  with  the  baby,  words  would  just  pour 
into  my  mind  and  I would  write  them  down  to  keep  from 
forgetting  them. 

It  seemed  that  God  was  pouring  these  words  into  my  soul. 
Often  I would  write  the  first  line  not  knowing  how  I was 
going  to  make  it  rhyme,  but  the  words  kept  coming.  It  was 
like  taking  dictation  from  God.  Sometimes  a song  would  start 
with  just  an  idea  and  the  tune.  Later — sometimes  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  I d write  it. 

Sometimes  I wouldn’t  write  down  the  words  as  they  came 
because  I was  busy  doing  housework.  Then  when  I tried  to 
recall  them,  I couldn’t.  Finally  I surrendered  my  will  to  the 
Lord;  after  that  the  songs  came  slower.  Now  I just  write 
occasionally  and  am  now  on  my  second  composition  book  of 
lyrics.  I have  one  song  with  an  original  tune.  I am  anxious  to 
discover  how  God  is  going  to  use  these  lyrics. 

Jas.  1:17,  18  is  a very  precious  truth  and  seems  to  be  my 
basis  for  writing  these  lyrics  to  popular  tunes.  Since  writing 
tunes  is  a gift,  a good  gift  from  above,  it  has  been  my  pleas- 
ure to  use  these  tunes  to  the  glory  of  God.  It  is  my  desire 
that  the  words  God  gave  me  will  someday  reach  the  ears  of 
those  who  created  the  original  tunes  and  win  them  to  Christ 
if  they  don’t  know  Him. 

I also  claim  Mic.  4:12,  13,  especially  the  section  that  reads, 
“And  I will  consecrate  their  gain  unto  the  Lord  ...  of  the 
whole  earth. 

Here  are  some  of  the  songs  I used  during  the  six  weeks 
of  Bible  school.  I would  like  to  know  if  they  can  or  should 
be  copyrighted.  I am  happy  to  release  them  for  publication 
for  any  work  of  the  Lord  because  they  are  His.  All  glory  be 
to  God  who  gave  them  to  me. 

Come  to  Jesus 

(Sung  to  the  Kent  cigarette  tune,  “Happiness  Is”) 

1.  Come  to  Jesus,  He’s  the  Lord  so  sweet; 

Come  to  Jesus,  kneel  down  at  His  feet; 

Come  to  Jesus,  He’s  the  Lord  so  good; 

Come  to  Jesus,  ’cause  you  should. 

CHORUS: 

He  is  so  sweet — oh,  taste  and  see! 

Come  to  Him  now — for  truly  He 
Loved  you  so  much — He  gave  His  life 
On  the  cross  of  dark  Calvary, 

But  He  rose  again. 
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:<old  to  Jim  Bishop 


2.  To  old  Satan,  He’s  a terror  by  night; 

To  the  Christian,  He’s  the  heavenly  light; 
To  the  sinner,  He’s  the  haven  of  rest; 
Come  to  Jesus,  and  be  blessed. 

3.  To  the  helpless.  He’s  the  living  way; 

To  the  hopeless,  He’s  a brighter  day; 

For  He  promised  to  supply  all  need; 
Come  to  Jesus,  and  be  freed. 

4.  To  the  hungry,  He’s  the  living  bread; 

Oh,  the  thousands  that  my  Lord  has  fed! 
To  the  thirsty,  He’s  the  water  too; 

Come  to  Jesus,  kind  and  true. 

5.  To  the  traveler,  He’s  the  narrow  way; 

He  will  help  you  when  you  humbly  pray. 
He’ll  be  with  you  til  this  life  shall  end; 
Come  to  Jesus,  my  best  Friend. 

6.  To  the  restless,  He’s  the  Prince  of  Peace; 
For  He  makes  all  of  our  troubles  cease; 
For  the  winds  and  waves  obey  His  will. 

As  it’s  written,  “Peace  be  still.” 


"O  Come  and  Hear  Ye' 


(Used  to  teach  children  about  the  patriarchs; 
sung  to  the  tune  of  “ La  Cucaracha  ” ) 

1.  Genesis  means  the  beginning, 

Tells  how  everything  began. 

God  in  love  formed  the  creation, 
Everything  including  man. 

The  human  race  began  with  Adam; 

God  gave  him  the  breath  of  life, 

Gave  him  the  garden  of  Eden 
For  a home  with  Eve,  his  wife. 

2.  Adam  and  Eve  at  first  were  sinless 
Until  Eve  believed  a lie, 

Then  they  ate  of  fruit  forbidden; 

God  had  warned  they’d  surely  die. 

So  for  yielding  to  the  serpent 
They  lost  the  blessed  tree  of  life; 


I know  Adam  then  was  sorry 
For  disobeying  with  his  wife. 

CHORUS: 

Oh,  come  and  hear  ye! 

Oh,  come  and  hear  ye! 

Of  some  stories  really  true. 

Right  from  the  Bible! 

Right  from  the  Bible! 

It’s  God’s  Word  to  me  and  you. 

3.  But  God  promised  to  redeem  them. 

It  is  written  that  He  said 

That  someday  the  seed  of  woman 
Would  bruise  the  serpent’s  ugly  head. 

The  seed  of  woman  was  the  Savior 
Jesus  Christ  sent  from  above. 

The  One  who  gave  His  life  at  Calvary 
All  because  of  Perfect  Love. 

4.  Have  you  heard  of  Cain  and  Abel, 

Sons  of  Adam  and  his  wife? 

Cain  became  angry  and  jealous. 

Cruelly  took  his  brother’s  life. 

Tho’  Abel  died,  he’ll  go  to  heaven. 

For  he  was  innocent  and  nice; 

To  his  God  he  was  obedient, 

Gave  a perfect  sacrifice. 

5.  Have  you  heard  about  Noah? 

God  told  him  to  build  a boat; 

Tho  it  never  had  been  raining, 

He  showed  him  how  to  make  it  float. 

Oh,  the  world  had  gotten  wicked! 

It  was  very  full  of  sin. 

God  decided  to  destroy  it 
And  after  flood  begin  again. 

6.  God  saved  Noah  and  his  family. 

The  water  covered  mountain  heights; 

Down  from  heaven  rain  descended 
Forty  days  and  forty  nights. 

The  people  didn’t  heed  the  warning; 

When  Noah  preached  to  them  they  mocked. 
Then  when  the  water  started  rising 
They  found  too  late  the  door  was  locked. 


7.  After  the  flood  God  made  a promise. 
Nevermore  all  flesh  would  die 
By  another  flood;  He  sealed  it. 

Put  a rainbow  in  the  sky. 

God  said  as  long  as  earth  remaineth 
Natural  laws  would  be  at  peace; 
Spring  and  summer,  fall  and  winter, 
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Day  and  night  would  never  cease. 

8.  Can  you  see  the  Tower  of  Babel? 

Men  tried  to  heaven  make  it  reach. 

But  the  God  of  all  creation 

Came  and  changed  the  people’s  speech. 

Have  you  heard  about  Abraham? 

God  gave  him  children  like  the  sand. 
And  because  that  he  was  faithful 
God  gave  his  children  Canaan  land. 


Laban’s  youngest  daughter  Rachel, 

But  got  Leah  then  instead. 

Later  on  he  married  Rachel; 

God  the  Father  blessed  them  well; 

After  wrestling  with  the  angel. 

Name  was  changed  to  Israel. 

Three  Brave  Boys 

(A  round  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  “Three  Blind  Mice”) 


9.  Isaac  was  the  son  of  promise 
Born  to  faithful  Abraham. 

He  thought  he’d  have  to  sacrifice, 
But  God  exchanged  him  for  a ram. 
Don’t  forget  about  Ishmael 
Born  to  Hagar,  Sarah  s slave. 

Almost  died  out  in  the  desert, 

But  God  a well  of  water  gave. 

10.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  cities 

Filled  with  sin  like  muck  and  mire; 
God  could  stand  the  sin  no  longer. 
Said  He’d  burn  them  down  with  fire. 
God  gave  Abraham  the  message; 

He  fell  upon  his  face  in  prayer, 
Asking  God  to  save  the  cities 
If  He  found  ten  righteous  there. 


1.  Three  brave  boys  (repeat) 

Here  are  their  names  (repeat) 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  Abednego, 
Into  the  fiery  furnace  did  go. 
Jesus  went  with  them  in  there, 

you  know. 

The  three  brave  boys. 

2.  The  child  of  God  (repeat) 

can  do  the  same  (repeat) 

Into  fiery  trials  can  go, 

And  by  God’s  power  can 
conquer  the  foe. 

For  Jesus  is  living  within, 
you  know, 

The  child  of  God. 


11.  God  sent  angels  down  to  Lot’s  house. 
Told  them  to  get  out  of  town. 

God  will  rain  down  fire  and  brimstone; 
Flee  and  do  not  turn  around. 

Angels  sent  them  from  the  city; 

So  they  could  flee  and  never  halt. 

But  Lot’s  wife — she  disobeyed  them. 
Became  a hard  pillar  of  salt. 

12.  Have  you  heard  about  Rebekah? 

Kind  and  friendly  all  her  life. 

Kindly  watered  all  the  camels. 

Chosen  to  be  Isaac’s  wife. 

Have  you  heard  of  Jacob,  Esau, 

Isaac  and  Rebekah’s  twins? 

Jacob  stole  his  brother’s  blessing; 

God  forgave  his  many  sins. 

13.  Jacob  ran  away  to  Laban. 

On  his  way  he  had  to  stop. 

Dreamed  a ladder  reached  to  heaven, 
Jesus  Savior  at  the  top. 

Holy  angels  were  ascending 
And  descending  back  again. 

Called  the  place  the  town  of  Bethel, 
Sought  the  Savior  for  his  Friend. 

14.  Jacob  went  to  Uncle  Laban’s. 

Seven  vears  he  worked  to  wed 


When  You're  Out  of  Christ 

(To  be  sung  to  the  “Sehlitz  Beer  Song”) 

1.  Have  you  ever  heard 

Bout  a man  named  Saul? 

How  his  name  was  changed 
To  Apostle  Paul? 

On  the  downward  road 
Jesus  made  him  fall; 

When  you  re  out  of  Him, 

You’re  out  of  all! 

2.  When  you’re  out  of  Christ, 

You’re  out  of  all. 

You  need  to  kneel 
At  the  Savior  call. 

When  you’re  saved  from  sin. 

Testify  like  Paul; 

When  you’re  out  of  Christ, 

You’re  out  of  all. 

3.  This  is  how  I know 
This  Word  is  true, 

’Cause  the  Lord  saved  me. 

And  He’ll  save  you  too. 

. If  you’re  at  a dead  end, 

Up  against  a wall, 

Then  you  re  out  of  Christ, 

You’re  out  of  all. 
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4.  If  you  just  don’t  rate. 
You  want  to  be  tall. 
Just  come  to  Christ 
Like  Apostle  Paul. 

You  don  t have  to  fear. 
He  won’t  let  you  fall; 
So  why  take  less, 

You  can  have  it  all. 


The  Christian  and  Speech 

By  Christian  E.  Charles 

Speech  is  one  of  God’s  most  precious  gifts  to  man.  It  is 
God’s  creative  gift  to  man,  possibly  the  only  area  in  which 
man  can  be  creative.  Without  the  gift  of  speech  man  would 
be  far  from  perfect.  It  can  be  our  greatest  asset  or  our  great- 
est liability;  our  glory  or  our  shame.  Conversation  creates 
atmosphere.  Speech  is  a mirror  of  the  soul.  Words  are  the 
expression  of  thought.  Words  have  little  value  apart  from 
their  meanings.  Words  can  be  weighty  or  empty.  Our  words 
may  hide  our  thoughts,  but  our  actions  will  reveal  them.  We 
must  not  only  be  a talking  Christian,  but  also  a walking 
Christian. 

It  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  man  is  different  from  all 
other  orders  of  creation.  It  shows  him  to  be  a sharer  in  the 
iattributes  of  God.  It  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  superior- 
ity of  man  over  the  beast.  By  its  instrumentality  we  minister 
|or  misrepresent  truth.  We  magnify  or  mutilate  love;  we  main- 
tain or  menace  Christian  liberty.  Language  is  given  for  the 
noblest  purposes;  to  instruct  the  intellect;  to  educate  the  con- 
iscience;  to  elevate  the  feelings;  to  exalt  life;  to  express  our 

(devotions  to  God.  The  highest  use  of  human  speech  is  prais- 
ing God.  Speech  is  concentrated  personality;  words  are  the 
currency  of  personality.  As  money  is  but  the  medium  of  ex- 
change for  what  man  possesses,  so  speech  is  the  exchange 
of  what  man  himself  is  and  purposes;  the  whole  reach  of  his 
intellect,  scale  of  his  sensibilities,  and  range  of  his  passions. 

Words  start  working  the  moment  they  are  expressed, 
whether  spoken  or  written.  Some  words  have  earned  immor- 
tality. If  you  want  to  become  immortal,  write  an  extra  good 
book.  Speech  is  the  vehicle  of  the  invisible  soul,  the  most 
spiritual  nonmaterial  function  of  the  body.  Words  are  the 
iclothing  of  thought,  ideas,  and  attitudes. 

Speech  is  merely  breath  freighted  with  intelligence.  It  is 
breath  passed  through  the  vocal  cords  to  give  it  audibility. 
Language  is  a medium  of  communication  between  each  other. 
Our  ability  to  express  our  thoughts  in  words  enables  us  to 
communicate  the  thoughts  of  our  minds,  and  the  feelings  of 
our  hearts  to  others.  It  makes  the  exercise  of  fellowship  and 
friendship  possible  to  a greater  degree  than  would  be  the 
case  if  man  did  not  possess  the  gift  of  speech.  The  mouth  is 
the  loudspeaker  for  the  studio  of  the  heart.  Matthew  12:34. 
Thoughts  find  expression.  Q 


How  Christian? 

By  Boyd  Nelson 

How  Christian  are  we?  From  many  sources  one  gets  the 
impression  that  the  essence  of  the  Christian  faith  is  to  keep 
the  status  quo,  to  keep  our  societies  machinery  running  as  it 
has,  and  to  maintain  our  culture. 

In  Between  the  Lines  (Jan.  15,  1969)  Charles  A.  Wells 
reports  that  a student  publication  at  Martha  Washington  Col- 
lege (enrollment  2,200)  upset  a good  many  folks  around  with 
a cover  photo  of  Jesus  with  a large  display  type  “WANTED. 
Below  was  a warning  that  this  man  is  dangerous,  especially 
to  the  young. 

Below  too  were  his  offenses:  conspiring  to  obstruct  the 
draft  by  ordering  his  followers  not  to  kill,  practicing  medicine 
and  making  wine  without  a license,  and  interfering  with  busi- 
nessmen operating  in  the  temple.  “An  ardent  anti-capitalist, 
he  urges  his  followers  to  sell  everything  they  have  and  give 
to  the  poor.  . . . (He)  urges  love,  not  war — love  for  every- 
body— including  the  communists. 

Apparently  folks  in  Jesus’  day  responded  to  Him  the  same 
way  that  folks  did  to  the  student  publication.  Leaders,  it  is 
reported,  felt  it  would  be  better  to  kill  Him  than  to  have 
their  cozy  arrangements  with  the  Boman  occupation  forces 
upset  at  the  threat  of  His  revolutionary  activities.  He  did 
rouse  a crowd  almost  everywhere  He  went. 

This  gap  between  our  profession  about  being  His  disciples 
and  our  practice  of  discipleship  has  always  bothered  me. 
When  I was  young,  it  was  even  more  obvious  to  me  than  it 
is  now  just  how  large  a chasm  there  is  between  Jesus’  life, 
that  is,  His  example,  and  His  demands  for  personal  disciple- 
ship from  us  and  our  own  following. 

How  absolute  are  Jesus’  commands  to  lay  down  oneself  to 
die,  to  give  up  both  coat  and  shirt,  to  turn  the  other  cheek, 
to  share  all  our  possessions,  to  love  our  enemies,  to  do  good 
to  all  men?  Are  these  only  pious  phrases  ...  or  does  Jesus 
mean  literally  what  He  says? 

In  this  context  all  the  fuss  and  feathers  in  our  society  over 
the  changes  taking  place,  the  uncertainties  of  all  the  various 
revolutions  which  seem  to  be  springing  up  in  all  directions, 
the  glories  of  the  space  race,  the  probings  of  youth  inside  the 
church  and  out,  the  struggles  of  presidential  elections,  and 
the  fighting  among  Christians  over  who  is  right  and  who  is 
heretical  fall  into  deafening  silence. 

Better  we  should  turn  back  to  our  Gospels  and  get  ac- 
quainted with  our  Lord.  In  the  year  of  1969  we  have 
no  higher  priority  before  us  as  Christians.  He  can  speak  from 
those  pages  if  we  can  lay  aside  the  baggage  we  bring  with 
us  from  our  culture  and  our  church.  We  can  be  grateful  that 
our  Sunday  school  lessons  this  first  quarter  direct  us  to  the 
earliest  and  simplest  life  of  Christ. 

Pray  that  He  may  be  with  us  in  our  study  and  that  He 
may  use  it  to  draw  us  closer  to  Him  in  His  Spirit  and  His 
work  in  His  world.  Q 
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Items  and  Comments 


An  inflatable  plastic-fabric  church — as 
used  by  an  Assemblies  of  God  mission  unit 
in  Costa  Rica — is  envisioned  as  the  logical 
successor  to  the  traditional  tent  for  evange- 
listic services. 

Developed  by  the  Firestone  Coated  Fab- 
rics Company  of  Los  Angeles,  the  so-called 
“air  cathedral’’  is  200  feet  long,  60  feet 
wide,  30  feet  high.  It  can  seat  3,500. 

The  church  is  inflated  and  ventilated  by 
three  “squirrel-cage’’  blowers.  Richard 
Headrick,  a research  consultant  for  the 
Firestone  Company,  claimed  that,  regardless 
of  whether  the  doors  are  left  open  or  if 
the  structure  were  slashed  allowing  air  to 
escape,  it  would  take  30  minutes  for  the 
huge  bag  to  deflate. 

Mr.  Headrick  stated  that  the  structure  is 
secured  to  the  ground  by  water  bags  in  two 
rows  around  its  base  and  also  by  60  ground 
pegs.  He  claimed  that  it  could  withstand 
winds  up  to  1 10  miles  per  hour. 

The  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  As- 
semblies of  God  is  currently  using  the  “air 
cathedral  for  a city-wide  evangelical  cru- 
sade in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 


World  membership  in  the  Church  of  the 
Nazarene  in  1968  reached  464,962 — a gain 
of  1 1,154  in  a year. 

U.S.  membership  in  the  church  increased 
6,589,  bringing  that  total  to  377,706.  The 
number  of  churches  overseas  increased  by 
49  while  those  in  the  U.S.  grew  by  24  for 
a worldwide  total  of  6,21 1 churches. 

Per  capita  giving  also  increased  during 
1968,  reaching  $203.02 — a gain  of  $12.89 
over  the  1967  figure.  Giving  for  all  pur- 
poses totaled  $76,681,000,  a net  gain  of 
$6,119,000  over  1967. 


Describing  the  moon-orbiting  flight  of 
Apollo  8 as  “scientifically  unproductive’  and 
“unusually  hazardous,’  a member  of  the 
editorial  board  of  Christianity  and  Crisis 
suggested  that  the  poverty  war  needs  high- 
er priority  than  space  exploration. 

John  D.  Maguire,  in  a front-page  editorial 
in  the  Dec.  23  issue  of  the  biweekly  review, 
said  that  the  U.S.  “moves  closer  this  Ad- 
vent to  having  men  on  the  moon  long  be- 
fore its  citizens  live  adequately  and  equi- 
tably on  the  earth. 

Listing  the  cost  of  the  lunar  flight  at 
“more  than  a billion  dollars,”  he  noted  that 
it  is  taking  place  while  “Sen.  Stom  Thur- 
mond keeps  urging  President-elect  Nixon 
to  dismantle  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, with  its  annual  budget  of  less  than 
$2  biilion.” 

The  federal  government  does  not  have  an 


endless  supply  of  funds  available  to  it,  he 
said,  and  must  make  decisions  on  the  prior- 
ities of  its  concerns. 

“Funds  spent  for  the  space  program,”  he 
added,  “cannot  go  to  communities  in  the 
throes  of  human  need. 

“Something  seems  rotten,”  Mr.  Maguire 
said,  “when  a nation  tries  to  buy  interna- 
tional prestige  through  disturbingly  ex- 
pensive stunts  while  millions  of  its  citizens, 
jobless  and  hungry,  still  suffer  in  grinding 
poverty. 

A religious  message  originating  from 
Apollo  8 in  its  orbit  around  the  moon  was 
probably  the  most  widely  heard  Christmas 
Eve  “service”  in  human  history. 

An  estimated  50  million  persons  heard 
astronauts  Frank  Borman,  William  A.  An- 
ders, and  James  S.  Lovell,  Jr.,  read  the 
Genesis  creation  story  as  their  Christmas 
message  was  received  at  Houston  at  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center. 

Millions  throughout  the  U.S.  prayed  for 
the  safety  of  the  three  men  whose  journey 
was  described  by  Sir  Bernard  Lovell,  Brit- 
ain’s foremost  space  expert,  as  “one  of  the 
historic  moments  in  the  development  of  the 
human  race.” 

As  Air  Force  Col.  Borman,  Navy  Capt. 
Lovell,  and  Air  Force  Maj.  Anders  orbited 
around  the  moon  on  Dec.  24  the  majesty 
of  God  was  in  their  thoughts. 

At  the  end  of  an  evening  radio-television 
transmission  to  the  Houston  space  center, 
the  astronauts  said  they  had  a message  for 
the  earth.  It  included  the  first  ten  verses 
of  Genesis. 

After  hearing  the  story  of  creation  read 
from  235,000  miles  away,  Mrs.  Borman 
summed  the  response  of  many:  “It’s  just 
what  this  small  world  was  waiting  for.” 

A Southern  Baptist  program  in  Russian 
beamed  to  Moscow  from  Monte  Carlo  in 
January. 

The  new  15-minute  program  is  broadcast 
over  shortwave  every  Monday  at  5:30  p.m., 
Moscow  time,  according  to  a statement  of 
the  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  in  Richmond,  Va.  It  is 
financing  the  radio  venture. 

The  Reverend  John  M.  Wilkes,  Southern 
Baptist  missionary  and  acting  director  of 
the  European  Baptist  Recording  Studio  in 
Ruschlikon,  Switzerland,  said  the  program 
would  be  carried  by  Trans  World  Radio 
from  their  Monte  Carlo  transmitter. 

Similar  Baptist  broadcasts  are  being  car- 
ried in  Hungarian,  Italian,  Spanish,  French, 
and  Romanian  over  Trans  World  Radio. 


The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
Day  Saints  (Mormon)  plans  to  build  a tem- 
ple near  Washington,  D.C.  A 57-acre  site 
in  suburban  Maryland  was  purchased  in 
1962  for  $850,000.  David  O.  McKay,  church 
president,  recently  announced  in  Salt  Lake 
City  that  plans  for  the  new  temple  will 
begin  this  year. 


A Miami  judge  has  been  giving  teenagers, 
guilty  of  speeding  or  smoking  pot,  their 
choice  of  paying  a fine,  serving  a jail  term, 
or  attending  church  for  a year.  Judge 
Thomas  E.  Lee  of  the  Metropolitan  Court 
says  nearly  all  of  the  125  teenagers  who 
have  appeared  before  him  in  the  last  18 
months  have  decided  to  go  to  church. 

Lee,  a Presbyterian,  maintains  there  is 
no  better  rehabilitation  than  a stiff  dose  of 
churchgoing.  He  enforces  his  sentence  by 
requiring  each  offender  to  write  a weekly 
letter  describing  what  he  learned  from 
the  Sunday  sermon. 

Although  other  judges  are  skeptical  of 
his  sentences,  Lee  points  out  that  since  he 
began  his  program  his  court  has  not  had 
any  repeat  violators.  Some  of  the  offenders 
have  even  joined  a church.  One  boy  com- 
plained, however:  “This  lesson  I didn’t  un- 
derstand at  all.  I did  not  know  what  he  was 
talking  about.” 


{ 
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A new  religious  publication  has  made  its 
appearance  in  Canada  under  the  name  of 
Thrust.  The  32-page  quarterly  magazine 
is  the  official  organ  of  the  Evangelical  Fel- 
lowship of  Canada.  Present  circulation  is 
7,500.  Editor  is  Rev.  William  H.  Fitch, 
PhD,  pastor  of  Knox  Presbyterian  Church, 
Toronto,  Canada’s  largest  evangelical 
Presbyterian  congregation.  Subscription 
price  is  $1.00  a year. 


A Kyle  Haselden  Fellowship  in  Religious 
Journalism  has  been  established  by  the 
Christian  Century  Foundation. 

The  fellowship  honors  the  late  Dr.  Kyle 
Haselden,  editor  of  The  Christian  Century, 
ecumenical  weekly,  from  1964  to  1968,  who 
died  last  October. 

Scheduled  to  begin  in  the  1969-70 
academic  year,  the  fellowship  will  offer  a 
field  work  internship  in  the  offices  of  the 
magazine  for  either  a seminarian  or  a 
graduate  student  in  journalism.  Funds  were 
provided,  in  part,  by  memorial  gifts  received 
since  the  death  of  Dr.  Haselden.  Dr.  Alan 
Gever,  current  editor  of  the  Century,  an- 
nounced the  fellowship. 
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Graduate  Fellowship  Discusses 
Mission  Concepts 


“Africa  needs  missionaries  who  can  work 
with  people,  and  working  with  people  is 
not  easy.” 

This  call  comes  from  an  African  who, 
though  critical  .of  some  missionaries  who 
have  come  to  his  continent  in  the  past,  sees 
a new  breed  of  missionaries  aiding  the 
nationalistic  goals  of  Africa. 

T.  Kembo  Migire,  a social  scientist  from 
Tanzania,  was  speaking  to  the  year-end 
meeting  of  the  Mennonite  Graduate  Fellow- 
ship held  in  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  Dec.  28- 
30.  Presently  an  instructor  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Migire  told  the  students  that  the  black  man 
has  pent-up  feelings  about  his  past  ex- 
ploiters. Most  Africans  agree  on  three:  “the 
military,  the  mercenary,  and  the  mission- 
ary.” 


“Many  Africans  suspect  that  the  mission 
churches  are  against  political  autonomy 
I (for  African  nations),”  said  Migire,  “for  fear 
of  being  driven  out  with  imperialist  agents. 
V They  cannot  understand  why  some  Chris- 
tians share  the  fright  that  possesses  the 
majority  of  whites  in  Africa  in  the  face  of 
rising  nationalisrp,” 

But  he  adds",  “It  is  encouraging  that 
Africa  is  getting  a new  brand  of  missionary 
from  time  to  time.  These  include  profes- 
i sionals  and  vocational  who  are  interested 
not  only  in  helping  but  in  working  with 
the  people.” 

Migire  wants  more  of  these  missionaries, 

' and  the  discussions  at  the  Michigan  meet- 
ing indicated  that  many  of  the  graduate 
students  agreed  with  him.  Some  of  them  are 
4 preparing  for  such  vocations.  In  fact,  20  of 
the  60  people  attending  already  had  served 
overseas  with  various  church  agencies. 

The  three-day  meeting  dealt  with 
“responses  to  social  change  in  developing 
countries.”  Nine  papers  on  various  phases 
of  helping  ministries  were  presented,  with 
a number  of  them  touching  on  the  role  and 
'i  work  of  the  future  missionary  in  develop- 
ing countries  (sometimes  referred  to  as 
underdeveloped). 

William  T.  Snyder,  executive  secretary  of 
; the  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  said, 
“I  must  wonder  who  is  underdeveloped.  We 
| are  the  people  who  want  to  help,  but  our 
own  society  has  a high  crime  rate  and  re- 
sorts to  force  to  solve  problems.”  He  re- 
ferred to  America’s  racial  crisis  and  recent 
political  assassinations.  Americans  also  seem 
retarded  in  their  appreciation  and  under- 


standing of  other  cultures. 

The  basic  need  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries may  be  an  increased  sense  of  com- 
munity in  order  to  get  the  things  they  want. 
Don  Jacobs,  Mennonite  missionary  to  Kenya, 
said,  “Development  has  something  to  do 
with  community.  Where  community  works, 
there  is  development;  for  development  is 
budding  relationships,  assisting  community 
to  happen. 

“Development  means  setting  up  goals 
and  carrying  them  out,  and  if  people  have 
worked  together  to  choose  their  goals, 
there  is  going  to  be  some  movement  in  a 
direction,  even  the  wrong  direction.” 

The  developing  countries  of  Africa  are 
basically  rural  with  little  industry.  If  any 
industry  is  to  be  built,  the  extra  money 
will  have  to  come  from  the  rural  areas, 
according  to  Kenneth  H.  Hess,  a graduate 
student  in  agriculture  economics  at  Columbia 
University. 

“The  role  of  the  agricultural  sector  as  a 
source  of  capital  is  its  most  important  role 
in  total  economic  expansion,  he  said. 

Agriculture  can  supply  exports  which  can 
be  used  to  purchase  the  things  that  low- 
income  countries  need.  This  was  the  route 
followed  in  colonial  America,  which  had 
rural  beginnings  and  used  tobacco  and  later 
cotton  to  secure  the  manufactured  goods 
it  needed  from  England. 

But  the  improvement  of  traditional  agricul- 
ture in  primitive  societies  faces  many 
obstacles  because  it  is  “harnessed  by  a 
yoke  of  perpetual  poverty  . . . production 
is  low,  and  consumption  nearly  depletes 
the  entire  output,  precluding  savings.”  The 
gap  between  traditional  and  modern  agri- 
culture will  have  to  be  closed  with  educa- 
tion. 

Said  Hess,  “I  propose  that  as  an  agricul- 
tural people  concerned  with  the  social 
imperatives  of  Christ,  we  may  be  best 
equipped  to  serve  in  this  capacity  of  dis- 
seminating essential  agricultural  knowledge 
to  the  underdeveloped  economics  of  the 
world.” 

But  this  won’t  be  easy,  as  Edward 
Senner,  a missionary  currently  studying  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  pointed  out 
from  his  own  experience  of  teaching  illiter- 
ate farmers  in  the  hills  of  Taiwan. 

He  said,  “If  the  educational  program  con- 
veys the  message  that  the  undereducated 
are  inferior,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  successful 
in  recruitment.”  Since  most  teaching  pro- 


grams do  make  prospective  candidates  feel 
.inferior,  getting  people  to  come  to  school 
requires  more  than  average  skill. 

Senner  suggested  that  such  education 
begins  with  “a  democratic  organization  of 
the  poor,  enhancing  the  general  level  of 
their  personal  power.”  This  is  the  begin- 
ning of  community  building. 

Said  Senner,  “If  the  dominant  society  can 
assist  the  undereducated  poor  adults  to 
initiate  their  own  programs,  (the  poor) 
would  not  be  faced  with  a network  of  social 
relationships  where  they  feel  inadequate 
or  powerless. 

Technology,  in  this  case  agricultural  tech- 
nology, is  what  is  needed,  but  transferring 
it  from  the  Mennonite  farm  to  the  Taiwan 
hills  or  the  African  veld  takes  skillful 
packaging. 

“The  technology  is  not  the  crux  of  the 
problem,”  Snyder  commented.  “The  prob- 
lem is  an  ethical  one  as  well  as  strategic. 
Do  we  respect  the  people  who  are  to  be 
helped?” 

Phillip  Kingsley,  a graduate  student  in 
psychology,  defined  a posture  of  respect  in 
a discussion  of  the  psychological  values  in 
developing  countries.  He  found  that  Ameri- 
cans may  have  as  much  to  learn  as  to  teach, 
especially  in  Africa. 

“It  may  be  very  important  to  the  West 
to  study  the  psychology  of  African  peoples,” 
he  concluded.  “Such  a reciprocal  relation- 
ship between  Africa  and  the  West,  in  which 
each  side  would  learn  important  things  from 
the  other,  would  surely  be  more  healthy 
than  the  present  one.” 

The  Mennonite  Graduate  Fellowship  is 
an  inter-Mennonite  group  whose  main 
activity  is  an  annual  year-end  study  meet- 
ing. Chairman  of  the  planning  committee  for 
the  recent  meeting  was  Verle  Headings. 
Acting  chairman  for  the  next  meeting  is 
John  W.  Eby,  103  N.  Quarry  St.,  Ithaca, 
N.Y.  14850,  whose  committee  is  presently 
soliciting  ideas  and  suggestions. 

Copies  of  the  nine  papers  presented  at 
the  last  meeting  are  available  for  $2.25 
from  the  Student  Services  Committee,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514.  In  addition  to  the 
persons  already  mentioned,  Verle  Headings, 
Don  Penner,  Milo  Stahl,  and  Robert  Ram- 
sever  also  presented  papers  on  related 
topics. — Maynard  Shelly. 

Eastern  Board  Adopts 
1969  Budget 

With  deep  gratitude  to  God  and  the 
brotherhood,  Treasurer  Ira  Buckwalter  re- 
ported to  the  bimonthly  meeting  of  the 
Eastern  Board,  held  at  Salunga  on  Jan.  14, 
that  missions  contributions  in  December  1968 
totaled  $304,421.91,  an  increase  of  11  per- 
cent over  the  previous  year.  Of  205  congre- 
gations, 159  had  responded  to  the  Missions 
Week  appeal.  Total  contributions  for  the 
year  were  $1,432,440.86.  For  the  third 
consecutive  time  the  increase  was  over 
$100,000. 
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Under  the  blessing  of  God,  contributions 
to  the  Eastern  Board  have  grown  steadily 
for  twenty  years.  Contributions  of  $273,855 
in  1949  more  than  doubled  by  1959;  and 
doubled  again  by  1968,  reaching  $1,432,441. 

At  year  end  the  development  of  the 
board  program  and  the  needs  of  each  de- 
partment were  reviewed  by  Salunga  staff 
and  the  Executive  Committee,  who  recopi- 
mended  a budget  for  1969  of  $1,499,874, 
an  increase  of  11.3  percent. 

This  proposed  budget  was  shared,  to- 
gether with  the  Lancaster  Conference  budg- 
et. with  a meeting  of  congregational 
leaders  on  Jan.  13.  This  meeting  was  called 
by  the  Stewardship  Committee,  who  had 
taken  responsibility  for  the  1969  offering 
schedule.  Treasurers  Clair  Eby  and  Ira 
Buckwalter  presented  the  conference  and 
mission  board  budgets  respectively,  which 
together  total  $1,696,554. 

Assuming  a membership  of  15,000,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  average  per  member 
contributions  will  need  to  be  $113  for  needs 
outside  the  local  congregation.  A few  con- 
cerns were  brought  about  the  conference 
and  mission  programs,  and  a number  of 
points  raised  for  clarification.  Someone  urged 
that  “To  the  Jew  first’  would  indicate  an 
increased  budget  for  work  in  the  Middle 
East.  Another  made  a strong  appeal  for 
systematic  support  of  the  ministry. 

Said  a missionary  parent:  “I  have  recently 
spent  eight  days  in  Somalia;  having  seen 
the  missionaries  at  work,  and  how  they 
need  to  count  pennies,  a $113  contribution 
looks  very  small.”  A teacher  who  had  spent 
one  term  overseas  responded,  “This  budget 
doesn’t  look  too  ambitious.”  Someone  noted 
that  in  1968  congregations  in  one  bishop 
district  averaged  $10  higher  than  the  1969 
goal;  that  five  districts  had  reached  the 
goal  for  the  year.  Of  the  25  districts,  19 
had  improved,  some  significantly,  over  the 
previous  year. 

Another  noted  that  for  the  past  three 
years,  congregations  have  responded  in 
missions  giving  just  a little  better  than  the 
goal  set  before  them.  In  percentages,  the 
board  projected  budget  increases  of  11.9, 
9.4,  and  6.8;  the  church  responded  with 
increases  in  contributions  of  12.9,  9.6,  and 
8.9  respectively. 

While  this  meeting  was  called  for  sharing 
of  information  and  for  feeling  the  pulse  of 
congregational  leadership,  the  225  persons 
present  were  invited  to  indicate  whether 
they  felt  the  proposed  goai  was  realistic. 
On  the  basis  of  the  strong  support  of  this 
group,  the  Mission  Board  on  the  following 
day  adopted  its  budget  for  1969.  The  con- 
ference budget  had  already  been  adopted 
by  the  bishop  board. 

The  Stewardship  Committee  of  the  con- 
ference, first  appointed  in  1962,  has  been 
serving  as  resource  to  congregations  seeking 
guidance  and  help.  Special  studies  have 
been  made,  such  as  the  level  of  ministerial 
support.  Congregations  have  been  encour- 


aged to  appoint  stewardship  committees  and/ 
or  secretaries.  Help  is  available  to  the 
congregations  in  the  setting  up  of  better 
records  and  of  coordinated  accounting. 
Strong  encouragement  is  being  given  to 


The  Mennonite  Central  Committee’s 
first  orientation  session  of  the  new  year 
saw  18  individuals  reporting  for  assign- 
ments. Of  these,  eight  will  be  going  to 
voluntary  service  units  in  the  United  States 
and  ten  have  volunteered  for  various 
overseas  assignments. 

Tim  Beachy,  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  will  spend 
the  next  two  years  at  Brook  Lane  Psychia- 
tric Center  working  as  a psychiatric  aide. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Springs  Menno- 
nite Church,  Springs,  Pa. 

Orie  and  Pauline  Cutrell,  and  their  son 
Jon,  have  volunteered  for  an  assignment 
in  Indonesia  where  Orie  will  be  assisting 
in  a publishing  house  and  training  printers. 
He  is  a graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  and  has  been  employed  as  a print- 
er for  the  past  years.  He  and  his  family 
are  members  of  the  Scottdale  Mennonite 
Church,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

Nancy  Dick,  Eureka,  111.,  has  accepted  a 
2 1/2-year  assignment  in  the  Congo.  She 
attended  Tabor  College,  Hillsboro,  Kan., 
Strasbourg  University,  Strasbourg,  France, 
and  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  graduat- 
ing from  Goshen  College  with  a BA  in 
French.  She  is  a member  of  the  Metamora 
Mennonite  Church,  Metamora,  111. 

Rodney  and  LaDeen  Frey,  West  Unity, 
Ohio,  are  going  to  Choma,  Zambia,  where 
they  will  teach  at  the  Choma  Secondary 
School  the  next  three  years.  Rodney 
attended  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind., 
and  Bethel  College,  North  Newton,  Kan., 
receiving  a BS  degree  in  industrial  arts  from 
Bethel  College.  He  has  had  several  years 


increasing  the  monthly  level  of  missions 
support  so  that  the  year-end  appeal  could 
become  plus  giving  to  enable  additional 
expansion.  Leaders  are  seeking  the  con- 
tinued blessing  of  God  to  reach  goals. 


experience  teaching  at  various  schools  be- 
fore volunteering  for  a service  assignment. 
LaDeen  is  a graduate  of  Bethel  College 
with  a BA  in  English.  Rodney  is  a member 
of  the  Lockport  Mennonite  Church,  Stryker, 
Ohio.  His  wife’s  home  congregation  is  the 
Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  North  Newton, 
Kan. 

Ronald  Long,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  has  vol- 
unteered for  a two-year  assignment  at  Cat- 
octin  Job  Corps  Center  in  Maryland  where 
he  will  teach  skills  to  teenagers  and  young 
adults.  He  is  a member  of  the  Pottstown 
Mennonite  Church,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Paul  and  Alta  Rohrer,  Orrville,  Ohio, 
have  accepted  a 2 1/2-year  agriculture 
extension  and  development  assignment  at 
Tres  Palmas,  Bolivia.  Paul  is  a graduate 
of  Ohio  State  University  and  Alta  attended 
Malone  College,  Canton,  Ohio.  Paul  is  a 
member  of  the  Smithville  Mennonite  Church, 
Smithville,  Ohio.  His  wife’s  home  congre- 
gation is  the  Hartville  Mennonite  Church, 
Hartville,  Ohio. 

David  and  Ruth  Weldy,  Nappanee,  Ind. 
(not  on  picture),  will  spend  the  next  2 1/2 
years  as  host  and  hostess  at  Union  Mission 
House  in  the  Congo.  David  has  been  pre- 
viously self-employed  as  a farmer  and  his 
wife  has  taught  first  grade  at  Wa-Nee 
Community  Schools.  They  are  both  mem- 
bers of  the  North  Main  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  Nappanee,  Ind. 

Norman  Mumma,  Jr.,  Elida,  Ohio,  comes 
to  his  service  assignment  with  several 
years’  mechanical  experience.  He  will  spend 
the  next  two  years  at  Waldheim,  Sask., 


Row  1:  Paul  Rohrer,  Alta  Rohrer,  Nancy  Dick,  Pauline  Cutrell,  Orie  Cutrell,  Norman  Mumma. 
Row  2:  Ronald  Long,  Jon  Cutrell,  Timothy  Beachy,  Rodney  Frey,  LaDeen  Frey. 


Eighteen  Begin  New  Year  with  Service 
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i working  with  retarded  children  at  Menno 
Home.  He  is  a member  of  the  Central 
Mennonite  Church,  Elida,  Ohio. 


I Gingerichs  on  Mission  Tour 

Melvin  Gingerich, 
i Goshen,  Ind.,  left 

I from  South  Bend  on 
Jan.  14  for  San  Juan, 

P.R.,  the  first  stop  on 
a five-month  round- 

Ithe-world  Archives 
Mission  . Tour  spon- 
| sored  by  COMBS 
(Council  of  Mission 
Board  Secretaries). 

Gingerich  has  served 
as  archivist  for  the 
Mennonite  Historical  Research  Committee 
of  General  Conference  for  over  20  years 
and  is  presently  executive  secretary  of  the 
organization. 

Speaking  for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
one  of  seven  boards  having  interest  in  the 
trip,  associate  overseas  secretary  James 
Kratz  said,  “Dr.  Gingerich  sees  four  main 
purposes  in  making  this  mission  tour.  One 
is  to  determine  the  amount  and  nature  of 
archival  materials  relating  to  American  Men- 
nonite missions  located  outside  the  United 
States  and  Canada  which  will  become  part 
of  a bibliographic  survey. 

“Second,  Dr.  Gingerich  hopes  to  microfilm 
his  most  valuable  discoveries  for  possible 
Mennonite  Encyclopedia  articles,”  Kratz 
continued.  “Also,  he  hopes  to  be  sharing 
his  own  technical  experience  and  knowl- 
edge with  church  leaders  contacted  in  his 
travels.  Finally,  as  a representative  of 
I various  Mennonite  publications,  he  will  be 
I attempting  to  gather  lists  of  topics  and 
j possible  writers  for  historical  articles.” 

Since  Dr.  Gingerich  is  now  on  retire- 
ment, his  time  is  being  largely  donated  to 
the  project  with  transportation  covered  by 
COMBS  members  and  the  Historical  Re- 
| search  Committee.  Mrs.  Gingerich  will 
I accompany  her  husband  and  her  expenses 
* will  be  met  entirely  by  personal  funds. 
I The  tour  will  take  the  couple  to  the 
| West  Indies,  South  America,  Africa,  India, 

1 Indonesia,  Taiwan,  and  Japan,  with  their 
' return  scheduled  for  May  31. 

Openings  Available 
in  Summer  VS 

“Are  you  looking  for  a new  and  creative 
way  to  spend  your  summer  in  an  experience 
1 you’ll  not  soon  forget?  Are  you  interested 
I in  giving  of  your  time,  talents,  even  financ- 
es in  the  name  of  Christ?  If  so,  there’s  a 
place  for  you  in  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions’  Summer  Voluntary  Service  pro- 
gram.” 

These  were  VS  administrator  Ken  Smith’s 
words  on  Jan.  24  as  he  outlined  opportuni- 
ties being  offered  to  young  and  older  adults 


in  special  short-term  assignments  beginning 
in  June  1969. 

For  persons  interested  in  combating 
inner-city  problems,  locations  such  as  St. 
Louis,  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Wichita,  Portland,  or  South  Bend  will  pro- 
vide opportunities  to  work  with  children 
and  teenagers  in  day  and  overnight  camp- 
ing, Bible  school  teaching,  recreational  lead- 
ership, and  tutoring  projects. 

At  Young  Citizens’  Camp  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  near  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
volunteers  can  work  with  emotionally  dis- 
turbed youth  by  serving  as  counselors  or 
cooks.  A married  couple  is  also  needed  at 
Barr  Camp  in  a ministry  to  persons  hiking 
the  trail  up  to  Pikes  Peak. 

This  summer  the  Mennonite  Youth  Vil- 
lage near  White  Pigeon,  Mich.,  will  offer  its 
facilities  to  inner-city  VS  units  by  provid- 
ing children  from  the  ghettos  with  an 
actual  camping  experience.  Needed  are 
counselors,  program  directors,  a lifeguard, 
cooks,  maintenance  workers,  and  a nurse. 

Persons  having  interest  in  working  with 
homeless  boys  and  girls  should  consider  serv- 
ing at  Open  Door  Children’s  Home  in 
Hazard,  Ky.  At  Larlham  Foundation  Hos- 


“When  we  first  went  to  Brazil  in  1955, 
our  overriding  goal  was  to  establish  a self- 
supporting  congregation  complete  with  a 
national  pastor,”  said  missionary  Glenn  Mus- 
selman  during  a Jan.  22  interview  at  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  “Brazil  is  a 
frontier  country  with  plenty  of  opportuni- 
ties for  this  very  endeavor.”  Now  14  years 
later,  Musselman  has  worked  himself  out 
of  a “job.” 

Originally  from  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Glenn 
and  his  wife  Lois  (Shank)  Musselman  began 
their  missionary  career  with  a year  of 
Portuguese  language  study  in  Campinas, 
Sao  Paulo  State  in  Brazil. 

In  March  of  1957,  the  Musselmans  moved 
to  Sertaozinho,  which  was  to  become  their 
home  and  mission  field.  “We  began  by  rent- 


Glenn  Musselman 


pital  in  Mantua,  Ohio,  girls  are  needed  to 
work  with  severely  retarded  children  while 
fellows  do  maintenance  work.  At  Adriel 
School  near  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  volunteers 
would  supervise  various  activities  involving 
slow-learning  teenagers. 

Volunteers  having  some  college  back- 
ground are  especially  welcomed  in  the 
Indiana  and  Colorado  Migrant  Ministry 
program.  In  either  of  these  states  persons 
work  with  Spanish,  Negro,  and  Anglo  mi- 
grants in  organizing  Bible  schools,  family 
activities,  recreation,  camping  programs,  and 
in  promoting  health  education. 

Western  Mennonite  School,  Salem,  Ore., 
plans  to  remodel  their  gym  and  auditorium 
this  summer.  Young  men  with  construction 
skills  should  find  this  a challenging  and 
rewarding  assignment. 

“Now  is  the  time  to  begin  listing  plans 
for  this  summer,  and  to  consider  Summer 
Voluntary  Service  as  one  of  the  options,” 
Smith  added. 

Persons  interested  in  receiving  informa- 
tion without  obligation  concerning  Summer 
VS  should  write  to  personnel  recruiter 
John  Lehman,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 


ing  a hall  and  holding  services,”  said 
Musselman.  “There  were  a few  evangelical 
believers  in  this  predominantly  Italian 
town  of  18,000,  but  the  majority  of  the 
people  were  of  rural  background,  provincial 
in  outlook  and  traditionally  Catholic.” 

The  couple  received  early  opposition  from 
the  local  priest,  especially  as  a result  of 
their  distributing  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and 
John  in  an  area  where  the  Bible  was  a 
relatively  unknown  book.  This  animosity 
subsided  in  time,  Glenn  pointed  out,  and 
eventually  the  Catholics  and  other  denom- 
inations represented  in  Brazil  have  estab- 
lished good  relationships  and  experience 
interaction  with  the  Mennonites. 

“We  discovered  that  conducting  English 
classes  was  our  most  effective  approach  in 
getting  next  to  the  people,”  Musselman 
continued.  “Then  once  we  built  rapport 
with  them,  we  extended  invitations  to  our 
contacts  to  attend  our  small  fellowship. 
Over  the  years,  most  of  our  90  present 
believers  were  converted  through  the  testi- 
mony of  the  church.” 

Musselman  went  on  to  outline  programs 
and  various  activities  that  were  developed 
as  their  church  began  to  experience  growth. 
“Both  Sunday  school  and  Bible  schools 
attracted  lots  of  women  and  children  as 
time  progressed,”  he  commented.  “It 
seemed  that  the  men  were  always  more 
passive,  but  when  they  began  noticing  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  wives  and  children, 
they  would  investigate  and  as  a result 
would  often  be  eventually  won  into  the 
fellowship. 

“We  also  formed  a women’s  service  group 


Melvin  Gingerich 


A Missionary  Temporarily  Unemployed 
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that  became  involved  in  sewing  projects  and 
assisting  community  families.  When  we  pur- 
chased a lot  in  1962  on  which  to  erect  a 
larger,  more  substantial  church,  this  group 
rallied  to  the  fund-raising  cause.’’ 

The  erection  of  a structure  to  permanent- 
ly house  the  Sertaozinho  Church  was  the 
first  major  step  in  the  involvement  of 
Musselmans’  self-supporting  strategy.  The 
temple  was  built  entirely  by  offerings, 
tithes,  special  projects,  and  voluntary  labor. 

As  the  congregation  continued  to  expand, 
a youth  group  was  established,  a chorus 
was  formed  employing  four-part  harmony,  a 
loudspeaker  was  set  up  outside  the  build- 
ing broadcasting  church  music,  and  the 
Musselmans  began  conducting  monthly 
services  for  workers  on  various  plantations 
surrounding  the  town. 

In  1965  the  congregation  decided  to 
start  another  church  as  a mission  project  in 
Ribeirao  Preto,  a city  of  180,000  people 
located  12  miles  east  of  Sertaozinho.  As 
Board  missionaries  Harvey  and  Miriam 
Graber  were  called  to  spearhead  this  effort, 
a building  was  erected  in  1966,  also  con- 
structed and  funded  largely  by  Sertaozinho 
members.  Christened  Vila  Virginia , the  new 
congregation  went  on  to  erect  a church  in 
1968  and  are  now  receiving  assistance  from 
Francisco  Ferreira,  a national  pastor.  Al- 
though not  a completely  independent  church, 
it  is  no  longer  being  supported  financially 
by  the  Sertaozinho  congregation. 

Another  step  toward  the  goal  of  Ser- 
taozinho becoming  a self-supporting  con- 
gregation was  taken  with  the  decision  to 
build  a two-story  educational  facility  which 
would  include  Sunday  school  rooms,  a social 
room  for  young  people’s  activities,  and  a 
pastor’s  apartment.  Musselman  added  that 
this  building  is  presently  under  roof,  but 
needs  a good  deal  of  interior  finishing 
to  complete  it. 

“Now  the  final  step  has  been  realized,” 
Musselman  noted  with  particular  enthusiasm. 
“The  Sertaozinho  congregation  has  selected 
a national  pastor  to  take  over  our  work — 
Erhard  Ens,  a Brazilian  born  of  German- 
speaking Mennonites.  His  wife  is  from 
Argentina,  and  he  is  a 1968  graduate  of 
Montevideo  Seminary. 

“Ens  is  to  assume  leadership  in  Febru- 
ary and  will  be  half  supported  by  the 
congregation  and  half  by  the  national  mis- 
sion board  of  Brazil.  Even  with  this  new 
arrangement,  the  church  hopes  to  be- 
come completely  self-supporting  by  the 
end  of  this  year.” 

Glenn  and  Lois  with  their  five  children 
— three  born  in  Brazil — came  home  on 
furlough  in  December  1968.  What  of  their 
future?  Said  Musselman:  “I  am  presently 
attending  the  winter  semester  of  the 
Associated  Biblical  Seminary  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  then  plan  to  spend  the  summer  back 
home  in  Gettysburg  on  deputation  assign- 
ments, followed  by  a short  term  at  Fuller 
Theological  Seminary  in  September  prior 


to  our  family  returning  to  Brazil  by  Janu- 
ary of  1970,  the  Lord  willing. 

“When  we  return  to  the  mission  field, 
undoubtedly  we  will  be  situated  in  a new 
city — the  exact  location  to  be  determined 


Fourteen  young  persons  attended  Vol- 
untary Service  orientation  at  Salunga,  Jan. 
6-11,  1969.  They  were  assigned  as  follows: 
Birmingham , Ala.:  Donald  Harnish,  Willow 
Street,  Pa. ; Greer  School,  New  York:  Elvin 
Brandt,  Manheim,  Pa.;  New  York  City:  Betty 
Martin,  Willow  Street,  Pa.;  Northern  Tier 
Children’s  Home:  Clifford  and  Linda  Horst, 
East  Earl,  Pa;  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  James  Lea- 
man,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Phoenix,  Ariz .:  Clair 


The  Mennonite  Disaster  Service  7th 
Annual  All-Unit  Meeting,  Feb.  14,  15,  is 
expected  to  draw  representatives  from  MDS 
units  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  These  representatives  will  meet  in 
the  Lower  Deer  Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
Kalona,  Iowa. 

A person  from  each  of  the  35  area  organ- 
izations is  expected  to  report  on  activities 
engaged  in  during  1968.  This  year  the  re- 
porting will  be  in  the  form  of  panel  dis- 
cussions on  five  areas  of  MDS  activities. 
Panel  subjects  and  leaders  are  as  follows: 

“Case  Studies  of  Tornado  Disaster  Clean- 
up,” Wilfred  Unruh;  “Preparing  and  Serving 
Between  Disasters,”  Eddie  Bearinger;  “Op- 
erational Techniques  and  Methods,”  John 
Jantzi;  “Building  Homes  and  Relationships,” 
Chris  Graber;  and  “Ministry  to  Families  in 
Local  Communities,”  Ray  Hess. 

A highlight  of  the  conclave  will  be  the 
Friday  night  banquet  address  by  Hubert 


by  the  national  board — where  we  will  at- 
tempt to  repeat  the  process  of  founding, 
planning,  and  building  another  self-support- 
ing church  in  South  America.” — Jim 

Bishop. 


First  row,  left  to  right:  Virginia  Pickell,  Linda  Horst,  Miriam  Huber,  Betty  Martin.  Second  row: 
Donald  Pickell,  Clifford  Horst,  Elvin  Brandt,  Joseph  Metzler,  Kenneth  Lacombe.  Third  row:  Gordon 
Sangrey,  Leslie  Mininger,  Donald  Harnish,  Clair  Mast,  James  Leaman. 


Fourteen  Attend  VS  Orientation 


MDS  to  Hold  Annual  Meeting  in  Kalona 


Mast,  Atglen,  Pa.;  Portland,  Me.:  Gordon 
Sangrey,  Strasburg,  Pa.;  Washington,  DC.: 
Miriam  Huber,  Conestoga,  Pa.;  Kenneth 
Lacombe,  Reading,  Pa.;  Donald  and  Virginia 
Pickell,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.;  Leslie  Mininger,  Hat- 
field, Pa.;  to  be  assigned:  Joseph  Metzler, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  A commissioning  service  was 
held  Jan.  11  at  Salunga  with  Rohrer  Eshle- 
man,  Salunga,  Pa.,  as  speaker.  Lester  Wea- 
ver, Lancaster,  Pa.,  gave  the  charge. 


Schwartzentruber,  a 10-vear  veteran  of 
ghetto  life  in  St.  Louis.  Many  additional 
participants  from  surrounding  Mennonite 
and  related  communities  are  expected  for 
this  challenge  to  the  church  to  be  aggressive 
in  meeting  urban  needs.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  present  a musical  group  from  an 
interracial  congregation  of  the  central  area. 

Gary  Schrag  of  Rainbow  Boulevard  Men- 
nonite Church,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  will 
speak  on  “A  Pastor  Evaluates  the  MDS 
Experience.  This  presentation  will  be  given 
in  two  parts  at  the  Friday  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions. 

Representatives  at  the  All-Unit  Meeting 
will  hear  that  1968  brought  the  typical 
response  to  domestic  disasters,  mostly  in  the 
form  of  cleanup  and  rebuilding  after  torna- 
does, particularly  in  the  Midwest. 

During  the  past  year  MDS  has  made 
significant  strides  in  its  efforts  to  enter  the 
inner  city  as  another  phase  of  the  reeon- 
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riling  ministry  needed  between  blacks  and 
whites.  As  in  all  developments  of  this  type, 
nothing  seems  to  have  moved  rapidly 
enough  to  meet  the  urgencies  of  the  time. 
In  most  areas  MDS  is  still  in  the  communi- 
cations and  explorations  stage  of  urban 
activity. 

In  St.  Louis,  however,  it  has  gone 
farther.  The  Illinois  MDS  unit,  with  help 
of  other  regions  and  units,  keeps  one  car- 
load of  builders  a week  working  with  Jeff 
Vander  Lou,  Inc.,  in  replacing  a run-down 
area  of  the  city. 

The  Kansas  unit  is  in  stepped-up  con- 
versations with  agencies  buying  up  and 
reclaiming  deteriorated  residences  in 
Kansas  City.  Similar  explorations  are  mak- 
ing progress  in  Grand  Rapids,  Fort  Wayne, 
,and  Pittsburgh 

Anticipating  the  7th  Annual  All-Unit 
(Meeting  of  MDS,  Delmar  Stahlv,  executive 
(coordinator  of  MDS,  said,  “In  our  meeting 
a vear  ago  in  Vancouver,  MDS  undertook 
the  tremendous  task  of  facing  white  racism 
within  our  own  congregations,  programs,  and 
'attitudes.  At  Kalona  the  Mennonites  will 
:be  looking  at  themselves  again,  as  well  as 
'at  urban  areas,  seeking  to  be  meaningful  in 
this  time  of  revolution  in  relationships.’ 

| 

Henricks  Collection  on 
Display  At  Goshen  College 

A selection  of  55  paintings,  drawings, 
prints,  and  art  objects  from  the  collection 

(of  John  Henricks,  of  Warsaw,  was  on  display 
in  the  Goshen  College  art  gallerv  until 
.Jan.  23. 

A pilot  for  an  international  airline,  Mr. 
Henricks  travels  to  the  major  cities  of 
America,  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  and 
jhas  the  chance  to  collect  original  paintings, 
sculpture,  drawings,  and  art  objects  from 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  Henricks  began  collecting  art  for  his 
home,  but  when  his  collection  increased, 
he  opened  The  Gallery  in  downtown  War- 
saw. His  collection  now  numbers  more  than 
200  items. 

The  show  included  paintings  by  George 
lAudureau,  of  France,  who  has  exhibited 
jwidelv  in  that  country  and  is  the  winner 
of  numerous  awards.  Other  works  from  over- 
seas were  paintings  by  Aldo,  of  Italy,  and 
oy  Tenkate,  of  the  Netherlands.  Brass  and 
copper  art  objects  from  Greece,  wood 
carvings  from  Africa,  and  stone  and  wood 
carvings  from  India  were  also  on  display. 

The  John  Henricks  collection  is  the  fourth 
n a series  of  ten  exhibits  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege during  the  school’s  75th  Anniversary 
Ifear  celebration.  Among  the  shows 
scheduled  for  the  next  months  are  contem- 
jorary  Mexican  prints,  sculpture  by  David 
Tostetler,  and  paintings  by  young  Africans. 
Nearly  all  of  the  pieces  in  the  exhibition 
| vere  for  sale. 
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C.  Warren  Long,  pastor  at  Tiskilwa, 
111.,  died  of  a heart  attack  Jan.  22.  Obituary 
will  follow. 

Russell  J.  Baer,  Bainbridge,  Pa.,  was 
ordained  bishop,  Jan.  18,  to  serve  the 
Elizabethtown  District  churches.  Clarence 
E.  Lutz  was  in  charge  of  the  ordination, 
assisted  by  Paul  Landis  and  David  Thomas. 

The  workshop  on  “The  Church  and 
Poverty’  scheduled  at  Laurelville  Church 
Center  for  Jan.  17-19  has  been  postponed 
until  Mar.  7-9.  The  program  will  be  as 
previously  announced,  with  Vern  Miller, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  resource  leader.  Addi- 
tional resource  persons  will  include  a com- 
munity organizer  and  several  persons  in 
poverty.  Those  who  are  seriously  concerned 
about  the  problem  are  welcome.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  workshop  is  to  assist  Chris- 
tians in  thinking  through  their  responsibility 
as  God’s  people.  For  more  details,  write 
to  Laurelville  Church  Center,  R.  2,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Pa.  15666. 

New  manager  of  Camp  Luz,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  is  Ed  Herr,  306  Washington  Blvd., 
Orrville,  Ohio. 

Lauren  Horst,  Maugansville,  Md.,  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  to  serve  the  Bethel 
congregation  near  Warfordsburg,  Pa.,  June 
16,  1968.  Mahlon  Eshleman  officiated  at 
the  ordination,  assisted  by  Amos  E.  Martin. 
Bro.  Horst’s  address  is  Maugansville,  Md. 
21767. 

Since  Sept.  15,  1968,  the  members  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  in  the  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.,  area  have  had  an  organized  group 
led  by  LeRov  Lapp  of  1285  Fairfield  St., 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.  26505.  The  group  is 
composed  of  approximately  30  adults  and  18 
children,  meeting  weekly  on  Sunday  evening 
in  the  home  of  LeRov  Kennel,  545  Killar- 
nev  Drive  in  Morgantown.  Any  students  or 
other  persons  interested  in  attending  the 
group  will  be  welcome. 

Thirteen  seniors  from  six  states  complet- 
ed requirements  for  the  bachelor  s degree 
at  Goshen  College  in  December.  The  col- 
lege’s next  annual  commencement — the 
school’s  71st — will  be  in  April  at  the  end 
of  the  winter  trimester. 

Thirty-two  Goshen  College  student 
teachers  have  been  assigned  to  teach  in 
Northern  Indiana  schools  this  winter  as  part 
of  their  professional  experience  in  teacher 
education.  Goshen  College  offers  14 
teaching  majors  and  16  teaching  minors  to 
students  interested  in  a career  in  education. 

John  E.  Hollinger,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  was 
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chosen  by  lot  and  ordained  as  minister 
for  Weaverland  at  the  Weaverland  Church, 
Nov.  23,  Lester  S.  Martin  preached  the 
sermon  and  J.  Paul  Gravbill  gave  the 

charge. 

Ivan  D.  Leaman,  Columbia,  Pa.,  was 
chosen  by  lot  and  ordained  as  bishop  for 
the  Manor  District  at  Millersville  Church, 
Dec.  22.  David  N.  Thomas  preached  the 
sermon  and  J.  Paul  Gravbill  gave  the 

charge. 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference  recently 
brought  together  in  one  overall  organiza- 
tion Ohio  Mission  Board,  Ohio  Christian 
Workers’  Conference,  and  Ohio  and  Eastern 
Conference.  This  new  organization  will 
officially  be  operative  after  the  next  annual 
session  in  Mav.  The  following  executive 
committee  was  elected:  Roy  S.  Koch,  presi- 
dent; Charles  Gautsche,  vice-president;  Wil- 
mer  J.  Hartman,  secretary;  Aden  Yoder, 
fourth  member;  Nelson  Martin,  fifth  member. 
Willis  Breckbill  has  been  appointed  confer- 
ence minister  effective  June  1.  The  execu- 
tive committee  plus  five  commission  chair- 
men, plus  ten  council  members  at  large 
make  up  the  conference  council. 

Twelfth  Annual  Christian  Life  Meet- 
ing at  Columbia  Mennonite  Mission,  Colum- 
bia, Pa.,  Feb.  16.  Instructors  are  Richard 
Danner  and  John  G.  Miller. 

New  members  by  baptism:  eleven  at  Mt.  ‘ 
Joy,  Pa.;  four  at  Marietta,  Pa.;  two  at  East 
Petersburg,  Pa.;  two  at  Chestnut  Hill, 
Columbia,  Pa. 

Change  of  address:  Irvin  C.  Yoder  from 
P.O.  Box  22  to  747  Patterson  Rd., 
Pinckney,  Mich.  48169.  George  S.  Mumaw 
from  Home  for  the  Aged,  Rittman,  Ohio,  to 
c/o  Mrs.  Esther  King,  121  N.  Main,  Colum- 
biana, Ohio  44408. 

The  John  Wenger  family  arrived  safely 
in  Ramat  Gan,  Israel,  on  Jan.  20  for 
another  term  of  service. 

William  Hallman,  Cordoba,  Argentina, 
reports:  “In  Cordoba  nine  new  members 
have  been  baptized,  and  one  taken  in 
by  letter;  so  the  Lord  is  blessing  and  we 
praise  His  name. 

The  Overseas  Committee  meeting  was 

scheduled  for  Jan.  29-31,  beginning  at  1:30 
p.m.  on  the  29th  at  Mission  Board  head- 
quarters in  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Willis  Horst  writes  from  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica:  “We  are  going  into  the  third  week  of 
language  school  here  and  enjoying  it 
thoroughly  even  though  these  first  weeks 
are  frustrating  at  times.  We  like  Costa 
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Rica  very  much.  The  weather  is  appeal- 
ing and  the  scenery  is  lovely.” 

The  Nigeria  visa  for  Ed  Weavers  has 
not  yet  been  granted.  Weavers  are  still 
studying  in  New  York  and  will  remain 
there  until  the  visa  arrives.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wallace  Shellenberger  are  currently  in  Bi- 
afra  along  with  Linford  Gehman.  Atlee 
Beechv  was  scheduled  to  return  to  his  home 
in  Goshen  on  Jan.  22  if  plans  carried. 

Dallas  Myers  writes  from  Bawku,  Ghana: 
“The  harmattan  season  is  truly  here  and 
each  day  is  hot  and  dry  with  a dusty  wind 
blowing  almost  continually.  We  have  start- 
ed our  first  course  of  schooling  for  farmers 
this  year.  Eight  or  nine  farmers  come  to 
the  station  here  and  remain  for  ten  days 
in  which  we  teach  them  how  to  build  grain 
storages  and  a little  carpentry  and  masonry. 
After  they  return  to  their  villages  we 

follow  up  the  work  by  visiting  them 

occasionally  and  giving  help  when  needed. 
The  farmers  pay  for  the  course  by  work- 
ing a few  hours  each  day  on  the  station 
farm.” 

Marlin  Miller,  Paris,  France,  says:  “Gen- 
erally speaking  we  are  feeling  increasingly 
at  home  here.  The  children  are  enjoying 
school  and  have  been  making  good  prog- 
ress there  and  learning  to  make  new 

friends.  We  are  coming  to  feel  more  a part 
of  the  congregation  at  Chatenav.  We  are 
also  grateful  for  fellowship  with  the  Bob 
Witmer  family,  even  though  we  haven’t 
had  any  real  opportunity  to  discuss  quietly 
together  common  concerns  and  vision  as 
related  to  the  congregation,  students,  etc. 
So  we  continue  to  seek  God’s  will  for  the 
church  here  and  appreciate  your  prayers  in 
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School  for  Ministers  (Tuesday  through  Friday  weekly) 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary.  Feb.  4-21. 

Mennonite  Camping  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Laurelville  Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Pa.,  Feb. 
21-23. 

North  Central  Mennonite  Conference  Annual  Minis- 
ters’ Meeting,  Mar.  4-6. 

Association  of  Mennonite  Aid  Societies,  Midland  Hotel, 
Chicago,  III.,  Mar.  6,  7. 

Lancaster  Conference  spring  session,  Weaverland,  East 
Earl,  Pa.,  Mar.  18. 

Annual  Meeting  of  EM  BMC,  Weaverland,  East  Earl, 
Pa.,  Mar  19,  20. 

Annual  meeting  of  Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Pres- 
ton, Ontario,  Canada,  Mar.  27-29. 

Spring  Extension  Convention,  Mathis,  Tex.,  Mar.  28- 
30. 

Board  of  Education  special  session,  Apr.  18,  19. 

Allegheny  Conference  Mission  Meeting,  La  Vale,  Md., 
Apr.  19. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kalona,  Iowa.  Julv 
1-6. 

Alberta-Saskatchewan  Conference  session,  Salem 
Church,  Tofield,  Alta  , Julv  11-13. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  22-25. 

Ohio  Mennonite  Youth  Convention,  Highland  High 
School,  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  July  24-27. 

Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference,  julv  29-31. 

Allegheny  Conference,  Allensville,  Pa.,  Julv  31  to  Aug. 

2. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19. 

South  Central  Conference,  Protection,  Kan.,  Sept.  5-7. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session,  Nov.  14,  15. 


our  behalf.” 

VS  administrator  Jerry  Miller  reports 
that  the  Canton,  Ohio,  Teen  Center,  “The 
Hub,”  again  has  VS  assistance  with  the 
Jan.  17  arrival  of  Sherman  and  Shirlene 
Wenger  from  Hesston,  Kan.  The  Center 
has  been  operating  on  volunteer  help 
from  Canton  Mennonite  Church  members 
since  October  1968  when  the  last  VS 
couple’s  term  expired. 

Eight  VS-ers  from  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  January  orientation  par- 
ticipated in  a weekend  exposure  Jan.  17- 
19  in  Chicago,  111.,  prior  to  beginning  their 
assignments.  The  additional  period  of 
orientation  was  organized  and  coordinated 
by  Maynard  Brubacher,  project  director  for 
the  Chicago  VS  units,  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  city  life  to  those  VS-ers  pre- 
paring to  enter  inner-city  assignments. 

The  cooperative  project  of  the  Engle- 
wood and  Bethel  units  included  tours  of 
VS  units,  special  speakers,  a visit  to 
Teen  Challenge,  worship  at  various  congre- 
gations, discussion,  and  evaluation.  “While 
this  was  only  an  experiment,  we  anticipate 
expanded  orientations  such  as  this  in  the 
future,”  VS  director  Roy  Yoder  comment- 
ed. 
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Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I read  with  great  interest  the  short  articles  in 
the  “Church  News’’  section  of  the  Dec.  31  issue 
of  Gospel  Herald.  It  is  heartening  to  see  what  is 
being  done  to  help  the  hungry  of  the  world  and 
spread  the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ. 

However,  I was  a bit  saddened  by  one  article 
entitled,  “Grad  of  1912  Gives  $40,000  Organ  to 
College.  It  would  have  taken  great  courage  for 
Goshen  College  to  say,  “We  are  sorry,  but  we 
feel  with  all  the  physical  needs  in  the  world 
today,  we  cannot  accept  your  gift.  We  humbly 
ask  that  you  give  it  to  help  relieve  these  more 
important  needs. 

What  would  Jesus  say? — David  Zehr,  Jr., 
Topeka,  Ind. 

O O 0 

You  ran  an  article  in  the  Dec.  31  issue  of 
Gospel  Herald  entitled,  “Congregation  in  the 
Prison.  My  attention  was  arrested  by  this 
article,  not  because  of  any  errors  in  the  article, 
nor  did  it  create  any  disapproval  on  my  part. 
You  see,  1 happen  to  be  one  of  the  twenty- 
seven  baptized  Christians  here. 

I simply  feel  that  the  article  was  much  too 
brief  to  do  justice  to  a man  who  has  done  so 
much  for  so  many.  I feel  that  a whole  page  de- 
voted to  this  man  still  wouldn’t  do  him  justice. 
I realize,  of  course,  that  all  praise  and  honor 
goes  to  God  alone  because  all  of  our  religious 
efforts  are  and  should  be  for  the  edification  and 
glorification  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ. 

But  even  as  Paul,  by  lifting  up  the  name  of 
Jesus,  attained  greatness  in  the  sight  of  men:  I 
can  t help  feeling  the  same  way  toward  our 
chaplain,  Martin  Weber.  You  also  mention  his 
wife — his  wonderful  wife — truly  she  is  his  help- 
mate. 

Since  Rev.  Martin  Weber  came  to  us  here  at 
the  Atmore  State  Prison  Farm,  I have  witnessed 
a great  upheaval  in  modern  church  warfare.  I 
use  the  term  “warfare”  because  when  a man  be- 


comes a dedicated  servant  of  God,  he  is  auto- 
matically at  war  with  Satan.  When  Rev.  Weber 
came  to  our  church,  Satan  was  having  a field 
day.  Only  by  divine  guidance  could  we  accom- 
plish what  we  have  thus  far. 

I feel  that  I can  best  describe  the  conditions 
of  our  church  when  Rev.  Weber  came  with  a 
passage  of  Scripture  from  the  Book  of  Job: 
“When  the  sons  of  God  came  to  present  them- 
selves . . . Satan  came  also  among  them.”  Our 
chaplain  first  had  to  find  out  who  was  of  Satan 
and  who  were  the  sons  of  God.  But  in  this  case, 
Satan  wasn’t  always  properly  identified. 

My  mind  goes  back  to  nearly  three  and  a half 
years  ago  when  this  very  mild-mannered  and 
humble  man  came  to  us.  To  be  frank,  I didn’t 
feel  that  he  would  be  able  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion here,  but  little  did  I know  how  well  he  was 
armed  to  battle  with  Satan. 

In  your  article  the  Christian  men  here  num- 
bered twenty-seven.  When  this  letter  becomes 
yours  to  read,  I pray  that  this  figure  will  have 
doubled.  Truly  for  myself  and  on  behalf  of  the 
other  members  of  our  church,  we  thank  God  for 
sending  us  this  great  man  of  God.  Even  as  I 
write  this  letter,  I feel  that  some  other  member 
of  our  congregation  should  have  written  it  be- 
cause of  my  limited  experience  in  this  sort  of 
writing. 

I can  only  say  with  many  others  here,  we 
are  enjoying  spiritual  freedom  that  we  never 
knew  existed  since  Rev.  Weber  and  his  wife 
came  to  us. — Jeffere  Prever,  Atmore,  Ala. 

“Who  Will  Do  It?”  (Gospel  Herald  editorial). 
Perhaps  many  did  and  so  did  we.  We  made 
Christmas  different! 

First  we  decided  to  memorize  Luke  2.  This 
was  nothing  new,  but  the  way  we  did  it  became 
excitingly  so. 

Each  verse  was  constructed  into  one-part, 
trio,  or  four-part  harmony  to  give  variety  and 
beautify  the  text.  From  Thanksgiving  to  our 
December  deadline  one  of  us  spent  some  time 
every  forenoon  composing.  Afternoons  and  eve- 
nings the  rest  of  the  family  gathered  around  to 
hear  and  sing  new  parts  and  rehearse  what  was 
learned  the  day  before.  As  our  project  developed 
line  by  line,  it  became  fascinating,  inspiring, 
and  richly  adventurous. 

The  time  and  effort  usually  taken  to  decorate, 
bake,  fix,  and  plan  was  expelled  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  our  new  affection. 

We  were  invited  to  present  our  finished  work 
at  a city  Literary  Club.  The  Living  Spirit  of 
Christmas  was  present  to  touch  hearts  and  melt 
us  together  in  brokenness.  One  member  of  the 
club  said,  “Well,  this  is  Christmas  for  me. 

A new  song  in  our  hearts  made  this  Christ- 
mas different. — Christina  Smucker,  Cable,  Ohio. 

Your  editorials  are  always  interesting  and  help- 
ful. The  two  appearing  in  the  Jan.  14  issue  en- 
titled “Selective  Obedience”  and  “Learning  to 
Listen”  are  really  superb.  They  both  speak  to 
me.  How  often  we  have  attempted  to  compart- 
mentalize the  Scriptures  in  our  selective  obedi- 
ence to  them.  How  often  we  emphasize  certain 
parts  as  over  against  other  parts. 

You  point  out  two  significant  things:  on  the 
one  side  to  pretend  to  practice  anything  per- 
fectly leads  to  Pharisaism  and,  on  the  other  side, 
to  claim  freedom  from  tradition  of  certain  teach- 
ing may  be  as  Pharisaical  as  those  who  are  com- 
mitted to  what  they  consider  essential.  None  of 
us  are  really  free  from  the  tendency  toward  the 
Pharisaical  spirit.  How  true  is  your  statement, 
“After  denunciation  comes  de-Christianization.” 
It  is  so  easy  for  us  to  be  caught  up  in  this  type 
of  activity.  Then  again,  you  point  out  that  it  is 
easy  for  us  all  to  have  blind  spots,  and  in  this 
respect,  we  need  each  other  to  overcome  these. 

In  the  light  of  this  editorial,  how  can  any  of 
us  become  critical  of  others  and  tend  to  set  up 
divisive  attitudes  which  lead  to  divisions  in  our 
church?  Christians  need  to  be  tolerant  and  con- 
siderate of  one  another  rather  than  critical 
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and  accusing  when  it  is  so  difficult  to  live  a 
Christian  lire  in  today's  world.  We  need  to 
build  each  other  up  and  not  tear  each  other 
down. 

Thanks  for  your  insight  and  good  writing  in 
these  editorials. — J.  J.  Hostetler,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

I seldom  remember  to  write  and  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  provocative  editorials  you 
write.  They  are  a source  of  stimulation  and 
inspiration  to  us  all  and  I’m  grateful  for  the 
wav  vou  focus  on  issues  that  are  really  hurting 
us  and  then  creatively  point  toward  answers  and 
solutions  which  meet  the  issue  head  on.  Unfor- 
tunately prescription  does  not  always  follow- 
diagnosis  in  spiritual  matters;  with  you,  it  does. 
— David  Augsburger,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

I enjoy  reading  the  "Readers  Say'  column. 
In  the  Dec.  31  issue  three  people  commented  on 
Robert  Baker’s  article,  “A  Squeak  from  the 
Grass  Roots.’  One  person  said  if  you  missed 
reading  this  article  in  the  Dec.  10  issue  you 
should  hunt  it  up  and  that’s  what  I did.  And  it 
was  worth  the  "hunt. 

I appreciated  this  article  and  I plan  to  file  it 
and  use  it  for  reference.  Thanks  for  the  readers 
who  thanked  Bro.  Baker  for  his  article.  Other- 
wise I would  have  missed  it. — Mrs.  Marlin 
Metzler,  Brewton,  Ala. 

I want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  for 
the  article  in  the  Dec.  31  issue  of  Gospel  Herald, 
“It’s  on  My  Mind.  by  Norman  Derstine.  I 
believe  if  we  possess  the  mind  of  Christ  we  will 
not  be  divided. 

In  the  same  issue  appeared.  The  Role  of 
the  Pastor  in  Christian  Education,"  by  J.  J. 
Hostetler  I would  like  to  voice  a hearty  “amen 
to  this  article.  I have  found  it  very  helpful  and 
a great  learning  experience  since  our  pastor 
gives  messages  relating  to  the  Sunday  school 
lessons.  In  this  way  the  worship  hour  and  the 
church  school  hour  are  not  broken  but  greatly- 
enhanced. 

I thank  God  for  specially  trained  pastors  who 
make  Bible  study  and  Christian  living  more 
meaningful,  exciting,  and  challenging. 

Regarding  Olen  L.  Miller's  attitude  toward  the 
article  entitled,  "Modern  Translation  Increases 
Appeal,’  in  “Readers  Say”  (Jan.  7 issue) — I 
wonder  what  he  is  trying  to  say.  Personally 
“Good  News  for  Modern  Man  has  stimulated  my 
thinking  and  enriched  my  Bible  studies.  I use 
it  along  with  other  translations.  I am  dis- 
appointed that  he  would  call  this  version  Christ- 
denving.  I consider  this  to  be  an  insult  to 
Christ  my  Savior. 

Furthermore,  what  he  says  “Good  News  . . 
does  in  Lk.  2:33  and  43,  King  James  Version 
also  does  in  Lk.  2:48.  Is  the  King  James  Version 
then  also  Christ-denying? 

My  prayers  are  with  you  as  you  compile  the 
Gospel  Herald  from  week  to  week.  Thank  vou 
so  much  for  all  the  relevant  articles — Mrs. 
Samuel  R.  Martin,  Elmira,  Ont.  • 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Bender,  Delmer  and  Lauretta  (Wilker),  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  a son,  Timothv  John,  Aug.  7, 
1968. 

Emswiler,  David  and  Ruth  (Peachev),  New- 
port News,  Va.,  first  child,  Dawn  Rene,  Jan. 
12,  1969. 

Martin,  Dale  R.  and  E.  Loretta  (Stoltzfus), 
Wavnesboro,  Pa.,  second  son,  Chad  Robert,  Dec. 
24,  1968. 

Martin,  Irvin,  Jr.,  and  Rachel  (Burkholder),  Mt. 
Airy,  Md.,  first  child,  Irvin  III,  Jan.  8,  1969. 
Metzler,  Marlin  and  Bertha  Mae  (Sauder), 


Brewton,  Ala.,  second  daughter,  Debra  Kav,  Dec. 
13,  1968. 

Miller,  Lynn  R.  and  Janice  (Sharp),  Nampa, 
Idaho,  second  daughter,  LaRee  Kav,  Jan.  2, 
1969. 

Musser,  Leroy  and  Judith  (Martin),  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  first  child,  Darla  Jean,  Jan.  5,  1969. 

Nisly,  Ivan  and  Esther  (Burkev),  Independence, 
Ore.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Tina  Luann, 
Jan.  13,  1969. 

Nofziger,  Rodney  and  Sarfdv  (Fielitz),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Lori  Ann, 
Jan.  6,  1969. 

Nyce,  John  and  Dorothy  (Yoder),  Goshen,  Ind., 
first  child,  Lynda  Deanne,  Oct.  29,  1968. 

Richer,  Leonard  and  Donelda  (Nofziger),  fourth 
child,  first  son.  Max  Allen,  Dec.  29,  1968. 

Shank,  Henry  and  Lois  (Bechtel),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  first  child,  Kristin  Irene,  Dec.  30,  1968. 

Snyder,  Duane  and  Dora  (Helmuth),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  second  daughter,  Carla  Jean,  Nov.  6,  1968. 

Sommers,  Merle  and  Harriett  (Stutzman), 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  first  child,  Beth  Ann,  Sept. 
12,  1968. 

Swartley,  Wilson  and  Ruth  (Landis),  Doyles- 
town.  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Carol 
Sue,  Dec.  28,  1968. 

Swartzentruber,  Melvin  and  Wilma  (Swartz), 
Fredericktown,  Ohio,  sixth  child,  third  daughter, 
Shannon  Joy,  Jan.  9,  1969. 

Weaver,  John  Denny  and  Mary  Lois  (Wenger), 
Bethel  bei  Bielefeld,  Germany,  first  child,  Sonia 
Katharina,  Dec.  1,  1968. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Boyd — Groce. — Brad  Boyd,  Berlin  (Ohio) 
cong.,  and  Cheryl  Groce,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Lee 
Heights  cong.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  bv  Rav  Bair, 
Dec.  28,  1968. 

Gingerich — Nuss. — Richard  Gingerich  and 
Jean  Nuss,  both  of  Kouts,  Ind.,  Hopewell  cong., 
by  Samuel  S.  Miller,  Nov.  30,  1968. 

Hege — Garrett. — Henry  E.  Hege  and  Viola 
M.  Garrett,  both  of  Maugansville,  Md.,  Reiff’s 
cong.,  by  Mahlon  D.  Eshleman,  Dec.  25,  1968. 

Horst — Rudolph. — Richard  Daniel  Horst,  Hag- 
erstown, Md.,  Reiff’s  cong.,  and  Anna  Mae 
Rudolph,  Wardensvilie,  W.  Va.,  Dargan  cong  , 
by  Abram  M.  Baer,  Dec.  14,  1968. 

Lefever — Miller. — Ravmond  E.  Lefever,  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  Millersville  (Pa.),  cong.,  and  Marian 
Jean  Miller,  Landisville  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Raymond 
Charles,  Jan.  14,  1969. 

Martin — Lapp. — G Carl  Martin,  Weaverland 
cong.,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  and  Gladys  M.  Lapp,  New- 
linville  cong.,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  by  Elmer  D. 
Leaman,  Dec.  14,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Augustine,  Walter  R.,  son  of  the  late  Christ 
and  Mary  Ann  (Shibler)  Augustine,  was  born 
June  29,  1898;  died  at  the  Fulton  County  Home, 
Dec.  23,  1968;  aged  70  v.  5 m.  24  d.  He  was  a 
lifelong  resident  of  the  Wauseon  (Ohio)  area. 
About  four  years  ago  he  made  a public  con- 
fession of  Christ.  Surviving  are  one  brother 
(Simon),  one  sister  (Ada — Mrs.  Ed  Heer),  and  a 
number  of  nieces  and  nephews.  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  his  parents,  2 sisters  (Sarah — Mrs. 
Alfred  Swartzendruber  and  Ella,  who  died  in 


infancy),  and  3 brothers  (Alfred  and  Christy,  who 
died  in  infancv,  and  William,  who  died  in  April 
1966).  Funeral  services  were  held,  with  Olen 
Nofziger  officiating. 

Beachy,  Esther,  daughter  of  John  and  Mattie 
(Nisslev)  Graber,  was  born  Feb.  12,  1937;  died 
in  a car  accident  near  her  home  in  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  Nov.  22,  1968;  aged  31  v.  9 m 10  d.  On 
Dec.  21.  1957,  she  was  married  to  Daniel  Beachy, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Sonia  Rae),  one  son  (Wesley  James),  her  par- 
ents, 4 brothers  (Harvey,  Al,  John,  Jr.,  and 
Llovd  Eugene),  6 sisters  (Vi — Mrs.  Willard  Goss, 
Irene — Mrs.  Levi  Miller,  Miriam — Mrs.  Clvde 
Wagler,  Magdalena — Mrs.  Terry  G.  Ropp,  Clara 
Fern,  and  Alice  Jane),  and  her  grandmother 
(Mrs.  Emma  Nisslev  Kauffman).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Kalamazoo  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  North  Goshen  Church,  Nov. 
25,  with  Russell  Krabill  and  Glen  Horner  officiat- 
ing; interment  in  Violett  Cemeterv. 

Beiler,  Irene  Marian,  daughter  of  Isaac  K. 
and  Fannie  (Weaver)  Beiler,  was  born  Julv  24, 
1945;  died  suddenly  at  the  Evangelical  Commu- 
nity Hospital,  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  of  pneumonia,  Jan. 
4,  1969;  aged  23  v.  5 m.  10  d.  Surviving  be- 
sides her  parents  are  8 brothers  and  sisters  (Ada 
W. — -Mrs.  Benjamin  Ginder,  Anna  Mary — Mrs. 
Herbert  Hoover,  Martha  B. — Mrs.  Carl  Dietrich, 
Clarence  W.,  Elam  W.,  Naomi  W.,  Verna  Mae 
— Mrs.  Thomas  Miller,  and  her  twin  Arlene 
Miriam — Mrs.  Ronald  Gipe).  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Boyer  Church,  Jan.  8,  with 
Louis  S.  Peachey  and  Norman  W.  Moser  officiat- 
ing. 

Bender,  Magdalena,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Christian  Steinman,  was  born  in  Wilmot  Twp., 
Ont.,  July  10,  1889;  died  in  East  Zorra  Twp., 
Ont.,  Jan.  11,  1969;  aged  79  v.  6 m.  1 d.  On 
Dec.  21,  1911,  she  was  married  to  Noah  J.  Bend- 
er, who  died  June  30,  1954.  Surviving  are  4 
sons  (Delton,  Nelson,  Ivan,  and  Armand),  3 
sisters  (Katie — Mrs.  Benjamin  Gingerich,  Annie 
— Mrs.  John  Gingerich,  and  Christina — Mrs. 
John  Wagler),  and  2 brothers  (Simeon  T.  and 
Emanuel).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  an  in- 
fant son  and  4 sisters.  She  was  a member  of  the 
East  Zorra  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Jan.  14,  with  Newton  L.  Gingrich  officiat- 
ing, assisted  by  Henry  Yantzi. 

Benner,  Henry  H.,  son  of  the  late  Nathan- 
iel and  Amanda  (Heckler)  Benner,  was  born 
at  Souderton,  Pa.,  Julv  16,  1892;  died  at  the 
Grand  View  Hospital.  Sellersville,  Pa.,  of  car- 
cinoma, Jan.  9,  1969;  aged  76  v.  5 m.  24  d. 
He  was  married  to  Leah  Yoder,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  6 sons  (Wilmer,  Leroy, 
Howard,  Clifford,  Roland,  and  Richard),  6 
daughters  (Mrs.  Esther  Williams,  Irene — Mrs. 
Jacob  Haas,  Ruth — Mrs.  Ralph  Schultz,  Evelyn 
— Mrs.  Claude  Alderfer,  Marie — Mrs.  Louis 
Arnaudo,  and  Helen),  45  grandchildren,  4 great- 
grandchildren, and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Margaret 
Bishop).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 sons 
and  one  daughter.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Souderton  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Jan.  12,  with  Richard  C.  Detweiler  and 
Russell  B.  Musselman  officiating. 

Freed,  Sallie  K.,  daughter  of  the  late  Henry 
and  Mary  (Kulp)  Clemmer,  was  born  in  Lower 
Salford  Twp.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  30, 
1880;  .died  at  Souderton,  Pa.,  Jan.  9,  1969;  aged 
88  v.  3 m.  10  d.  She  was  the  wife  of  the  late 
Deacon  Harvey  C.  Freed,  Sr.,  who  died  in 
1948.  Surviving  are  2 children  (Mrs.  Mary  C. 
Hagev  and  Harvey  C.),  6 grandchildren,  6 great- 
grandchildren, one  great-great-granddaughter, 
and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Horace  Shisler).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Souderton  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Jan.  13,  with  Richard  C. 
Detweiler  and  Russell  B.  Musselman  officiating. 

Gehman,  Jacob  H.,  son  of  the  late  Enos 
and  Sarah  H.  (Histand)  Gehman,  was  born  at 
Bally,  Pa.,  Nov.  27,  1890;  died  at  the  Allentown 
(Pa.)  Hospital,  Dec.  17,  1968,  11  days  after 
being  admitted  for  surgery;  aged  78  v.  20  d. 
On  Nov.  27,  1919,  he  was  married  to  Katie 
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Moyer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(Mark,  Luke,  and  Jacob  Russell),  3 daughters 
(Anna,  Miriam,  and  Orpha),  13  grandchildren,  2 
brothers  (Harvey  and  David),  and  one  sister 
(Elsie — Mrs.  Abram  Godshall).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Hereford  Church,  Bally,  Pa.,  where  funer- 
al services  were  held  Dec.  21,  with  Paul  Long- 
acre  and  James  M.  Longacre  officiating. 

Heckman,  John  F.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Jane 
(Musser)  Heckman,  was  born  in  Fayette  Twp., 
Juniata  Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  20,  1880;  died  at  the 
Lewistown  (Pa.)  Hospital,  Dec.  27,  1968;  aged  88 
v.  10  m.  7 d.  He  was  married  to  Amanda  Bru- 
baker, who  died  Jan.  30,  1968.  Surviving  are 
2 sons  (Roy  W.  and  J.  Titus),  3 daughters  (Mar- 
garet E. — Mrs  Jesse  B.  Glick,  Esther  M. — Mrs. 
Enos  H.  Herr,  and  Mary  E. ),  11  grandchildren, 

5 great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Annie). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Cross  Roads  Church, 
Richfield,  Pa.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Lost  Creek  Church,  with  Donald  Lauver,  J 
Roy  Gravbill,  and  Allen  Kauffman  officiating. 

Hochstedler,  Lizzie,  daughter  of  Jonas  and 
Lydia  Brenneman,  was  born  at  Kalona,  Iowa, 
June  29,  1903;  died  at  Mercy  Hospital,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  of  leukemia,  Jan.  7,  1969;  aged  65  v. 

6 m.  9 d On  Dec.  11,  1923,  she  was  married  to 
Sam  G.  Hochstedler,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  13  children  (Ruth,  Cora,  Alta — Mrs. 
Victor  Kropf,  Lydia,  J.  Wesley,  Martha — Mrs. 
Chris  Helmuth,  Jonas,  Lovina,  Monroe,  Dar- 
lene— Mrs.  John  Miller,  Mary  Alice,  Nelson,  and 
Viola),  31  grandchildren,  4 sisters  (Tillie  and 
Mary  Otto,  Mrs.  Abe  Kauffman,  and  Mrs.  Henry 

M.  Miller),  and  one  brother  (Dan).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  daughter  (Verna).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Fairview  Conservative 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Jan. 
10,  with  John  L.  Ropp  and  Morris  Swartzen- 
druber  officiating. 

Kennel,  Samuel  S.,  son  of  Christian  R and 
Magdalena  (Swartzendruber)  Kennel,  was  born 
at  Thurman,  Colo.,  Mar.  10,  1894;  died  at  Al- 
bany, Ore.,  of  a heart  attack,  Dec.  24,  1968; 
aged  74  v.  9 m.  14  d On  Nov.  30,  1916,  he 
was  married  to  Kathryn  Alliman,  who  died  Mar. 
31,  1968.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Joseph  A.),  2 
daughters  (Dorothy — Mrs.  Walter  Ruby  and  Lola 
— Mrs.  Ivan  Roth),  9 grandchildren,  one  sister 
(Emma  Kennel),  and  2 brothers  (Eli  S.  and  John 
S.).  He  was  a member  of  the  Fairview  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  27,  with 

N.  M Birkv  and  Verl  Nofiziger  officiating;  inter- 
ment in  Willamette  Memorial  Cemetery,  Albany, 
Ore. 

Williams,  Roman  Edward,  Sr.,  son  of  J.  J. 

and  Annie  (Criner)  Williams,  was  born  at  Mau- 
gansville,  Md.,  Sept.  14,  1908;  died  at  the  Wash- 
ington Countv  Hospital,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Oct. 
7,  1968;  aged'  60  v.  23  d.  On  May  14,  1938,  he 
was  married  to  Catherine  Strife,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  5 children  (Roman,  Jr.,  Al- 
bert, Elizabeth  Martin,  Ruby  Robinson,  and  Earl), 
10  grandchildren,  one  brother  (Russell),  and  4 
sisters  (Mrs.  Radie  Higgins,  Mrs.  Sarah  Heefner, 
Mrs.  Pauline  Dovle,  and  Mrs.  Helen  Lefever). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Pinesburg  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  10,  with 
Reuben  E.  Martin  and  Oliver  H.  Martin  officiat- 
ing. 

Wingard,  John,  son  of  Jacob  J.  and  Cathar- 
ine (Blough)  Wingard,  was  born  in  Richland  Twp., 
Cambria  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  21,  1885;  died  at  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  Home,  Scalp  Level, 
Pa.,  of  pneumonia,  Nov.  23,  1968;  aged  83  v. 
2 d.  Surviving  are  2 sisters  (Katie  Wingard  and 
Mrs.  Christy  Miller).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Weaver  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Nov.  26,  with  Harold  E.  Thomas  officiating; 
interment  in  Richland  Cemetery. 
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Article  on  the  biennial  theme— The  Witness  of  Brotherhood 


Most  Biblical  Title  for  Christians 

By  David  N.  Thomas 


What  is  the  most  biblical  name  or  title  for  the  followers  of 
Christ?  We  are  told  in  Acts  11:26,  “The  disciples  were  called 
Christians  first  in  Antioch.’  This  name  was  given  in  scorn  by 
the  enemies  of  the  church  as  they  accused  a group  of  zealous 
men  of  following  their  founder,  namely,  Christ.  The  title 
“Christian  is  found  only  three  times  in  the  Bible.  It  seems 
the  early  church  did  not  find  in  this  title  the  fullest  expres- 
sion of  their  relationship  to  Christ  and  to  each  other. 

First  of  all,  the  followers  of  Christ  were  called  “disciples.’ 
This  is  the  most  frequently  used  name  in  the  Gospels,  and 
was  also  used  by  Christ.  It  also  appears  in  the  Book  of  Acts, 
but  then  it  stops  completely.  This  title  appears  265  times  in 
the  New  Testament:  234  times  in  the  Gospels,  31  times  in 
Acts,  but  never  in  the  Epistles.  Certainly  discipleship  is  a 
tremendous  word,  but  complete  disappearance  of  this  title  as 
the  church  developed  may  be  significant.  It  will  always  be 
true  that  Christ’s  followers  are  His  scholars  and  that  He  is 
their  teacher,  but  He  is  more  than  teacher;  He  is  Truth  and 
Life. 

Another  meaningful  title  found  only  once  in  the  Gospels 
and  61  times  in  the  Epistles  is  that  of  “saints.’  This  title 
suggests  a vital  personal  relationship  to  God  and  also  speaks 
to  the  holy  character  of  the  individual.  Paul  called  the  im- 
perfect saints  at  Corinth  by  this  name.  There  were  also 
saints  in  Caesar’s  household. 

I was  amazed  and  thrilled  to  discover  that  the  title  and 
name  predominating  over  all  others  is  the  title  “brethren  or 
“brother.  It  appears  57  times  in  the  Book  of  Acts  and  192 
times  in  the  Epistles.  In  each  of  the  small  books  of  First 
Thessalonians  and  James  it  appears  19  times.  The  frequent 
use  of  this  title  by  the  early  church  implies  a depth  of  mean- 
ing we  need  to  search  out  diligently  today. 

What  does  our  embracing  of  this  title  mean  to  us  today? 
We  need  a revival  of  the  brotherhood  concept  that  blessed 
the  early  church  and  gave  power  to  its  witness. 

The  Source  of  True  Brotherhood 

Brotherhood  is  much  more  than  a shallow  human  relation- 
ship that  shouts  brother  to  every  fellow.  Christian  brother- 
hood begins  as  Jn.  1:12  becomes  reality:  "But  as  many  as 
received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God.  Christian  brotherhood  continues  as  we  “walk  in  the 
light,  as  he  is  in  the  light’’  (1  Jn.  1:7). 

Paul  wrote  in  2 Cor.  6:16-18,  “God  hath  said,  I will  dwell 
in  them,  and  walk  in  them;  and  I will  be  their  God,  and  they 
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shall  be  my  people.  Wherefore  come  out  from  among  them, 
and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord,  and  touch  not  the  un- 
clean thing;  and  I will  receive  you,  and  will  be  a Father  unto 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord 
Almighty.”  Only  as  we  are  “partakers  of  the  divine  nature” 
can  brotherhood  be  expressed  in  all  of  life. 

Ponder  this  deep  truth.  “God,  in  his  foreknowledge,  chose 
them  to  bear  the  family  likeness  of  his  Son,  that  he  might 
be  the  eldest  of  a family  of  many  brothers.  He  chose  them 
long  ago;  when  the  time  came  he  called  them,  he  made  them 
righteous  in  his  sight  and  then  lifted  them  to  the  splendor  of 
life  as  his  own  sons”  (Rom.  8:29,  30,  Phillips).0  True  brother- 
hood in  its  horizontal  expressions  will  become  reality  in  the 
degree  to  which  there  is  a vital  vertical  relation  with  our 
Elder  Brother. 

The  Witness  of  Acceptance 

Jesus  told  the  multitudes  who  felt  the  cold  rejection  and 
authority  of  the  religious  leaders,  “For  one  is  your  Master, 
even  Christ;  and  all  ye  are  brethren  (Mt.  23:8).  What  a warm 
note  of  belonging!  In  the  same  context  Jesus  taught  that 
true  brotherhood  is  expressed  in  humility  and  service. 

Can  we  see  Ananias  walking  reluctantly  to  the  house 
where  a young  man  who  persecuted  Christians  was  supposed 
to  be  praying?  Can  we  see  him  enter  and  hear  the  warm 
words  of  acceptance,  “Brother  Saul”? 

Years  later  Paul  exercised  the  same  acceptance  he  received 
by  bringing  together  as  brothers  in  the  Lord  a slave  and  his 
master.  Mark  the  tender  entreaty.  “Receive  him  . . . not  now 
as  a servant,  but  above  a servant,  a brother  beloved,  specially 
to  me,  but  how  much  more  unto  thee,  both  in  the  flesh,  and 
in  the  Lord  (Philem.  16).  One  can  feel  the  heartbeat  of 
genuine  brotherhood.  Truly,  loving  as  Christ  loved. 

When  Paul,  as  a church  leader,  called  the  Ephesian  church 
to  be  “strong  in  the  Lord”  (Eph.  6:10),  he  opened  the  door 
to  their  wills  by  addressing  them  as  my  “brethren.”  Such  ex- 
pressions of  true  brotherhood  promote  acceptance  and  aid  in 
conquering  the  will  of  man. 

The  elder  brother  in  Luke  15,  because  of  his  self-right- 
eousness, found  it  difficult  to  receive  his  fallen  brother.  When 
he  should  have  joyfully  said,  “My  brother  has  returned,”  he 
retorted  to  his  father,  “This  thy  son  was  come”  (v.  30).  He 
was  rejecting  one  the  father  was  accepting. 

The  Witness  of  Unity 

The  oft-used  title  “brethren  suggests  a depth  of  Christian 
unity.  “Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren 
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to  dwell  together  in  unity”  (Ps.  133:1)!  In  verse  3 the  Bible 
asserts  that  this  is  the  place  where  the  Lord  commands  the 
blessing. 

We  must  seriously  seek  to  know  what  Jesus  meant  in 
John  17  when  He  prayed,  “that  they  all  may  be  one  . . . 
that  the  world  may  believe”  (v.  21),  and  “that  the  world  may 
know”  (v.  23).  The  church  today  must  feel  again  the  heart- 
beat of  Him  who  loved  the  church  and  gave  Himself  for  it. 

The  basis  of  Christian  unity  and  brotherhood  is  clearly 
expressed  in  the  same  prayer.  The  united  believers  of  John 
17  were  characterized  by  these  statements:  ‘‘they  have  kept 
'thv  word”  (v.  6),  ‘‘they  have  believed  that  thou  didst  send 
me  (v.  8),  “they  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I am  not  of 
the  world”  (v.  14),  “so  have  I also  sent  them  into  the  world 
(v.  18). 

In  Mt.  12:49,  50  Jesus  pointed  to  His  disciples  and  said, 

Behold  . . . my  brethren!  For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will 
of  my  Father  . . . the  same  is  my  brother.  Divine  operation 
becomes  reality  when  there  is  human  cooperation. 

The  fullest  expressions  of  true  brotherhood  are  not  in  being 
identical  twins,  always  walking  in  step,  and  always  doing  the 
‘same  things  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  way.  The  test  of 
{Christian  unity  comes  when  my  brother  does  not  see  eye  to 
eye  with  me  and  when  he  gives  expression  to  an  environ- 
ment so  diverse  to  mine.  What  really  matters  at  times  of 
tension  is  that  we  are  both  seeking  the  mind  and  will  of  our 
Elder  Brother. 

Brethren  seek  to  discuss  less  the  things  that  separate  and 
think  more  on  the  things  that  unite. 

There  is  a religious  unity  that  is  not  Christian.  Christians 
can  only  be  united  in  truth.  James  Stewart  has  well  said, 

Unity,  at  the  expense  of  truth,  is  treason.”  There  is  also  a 
‘graveyard”  unity  where  nobody  thinks,  talks,  or  does  any- 
thing. Another  form  may  be  a “mob”  unity  that  has  a thou- 
sand legs  but  no  head.  There  are  many  substitutes  for  the 
real  thing.  There  can  be  a creeping  harmony  where  people 
are  frozen  together  but  lack  the  warmth  of  true  brotherhood. 
The  real  can  be  summed  up  in  a unity  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
the  faith  that  touches  all  of  life  and  reaches  out  in  concern 
to  all  men. 

May  we  not  only  talk  about  the  witness  of  brotherhood,  but 
experience  a revival  of  New  Testament  brotherhood  that  will 
aromote  acceptance  on  a biblical  basis  and  shatter  the  walls 
hat  divide  true  brothers. 

The  Challenge 

There  is  the  challenge  to  be  a brother.  It  could  be  that  in 
aur  sincere  efforts  to  promote  brotherhood  we  call  others  to 
arotherhood  but  fail  to  be  a brother. 

There  is  the  challenge  to  be  our  brother’s  brother  and  not 
mlv  our  brother’s  keeper.  Cain’s  deepest  sin  was  not  his 
ailure  to  be  his  brother’s  keeper,  but  his  failure  to  be  his 
arother’s  brother. 

Finally,  there  is  the  challenge  to  be  so  “conformed  to  the 
mage  of  his  Son”  (Rom.  8:29)  that  He  will  not  be  ashamed 
o call  us  brethren.  Heb.  2:11.  □ 

' From  Ttye  New  Testament  in  Modern  English,  © J.  B.  Phillips,  1958.  Used  by 
>ermission  of  The  Macmillan  Company. 
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Is  It  Practical  to  Live 
Without  Worry? 

By  Christian  E.  Charles 

Worry  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  the  hu- 
man race  has  ever  had  or  ever  will  have.  It  is  one  of  the 
commonest  and  besetting  sins  even  among  Christians.  It 
drains  off  our  working  energies,  and  makes  us  unfit  for  pres- 
ent duties.  It  clouds  our  happiness,  and  those  with  whom  we 
associate.  It  makes  us  irritable,  gloomy,  impatient,  bad  tem- 
pered; it  spoils  one’s  disposition.  It  is  often  worse  than  the 
trouble  we  are  worrying  over  and  does  not  change  the  facts. 

Worry  is  based  upon  an  uncertainty  of  the  future.  We  fear 
that  our  employment  may  not  be  sure;  that  an  accident  may 
happen  while  we  are  traveling;  that  our  health  will  not  con- 
tinue; or  that  we  shall  be  unable  to  solve  a present  problem. 
Fear  and  worry  is  unbelief  in  action.  It  is  the  mental  ex- 
pression of  unbelief.  It  is  interest  paid  on  trouble  before  it 
is  due.  It  is  a harmful  emotional  state  of  the  mind.  Many 
things  contribute  to  it  and  spring  from  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  prevalent  and  vexing  problems  of  our  time.  Practically 
everyone  faces  this  problem  in  some  form.  Not  all  worry 
about  the  same  thing  or  to  the  same  extent. 

The  root  meaning  of  the  word  is  division.  So  the  anxious 
worrying  Christian  is  one  whose  heart  is  divided— only  partly 
trusting  in  God.  It  comes  through  the  human  interference 
with  the  divine  will. 

One  must  clearly  distinguish  between  worry  and  responsible 
concern.  It  is  well  and  natural  that  we  may  be  concerned 
about  our  health  and  those  whom  we  love.  We  all  need  a 
certain  amount  of  responsible  concern.  We  cannot  solve  our 
problems  by  an  indifferent  attitude  toward  them.  We  should 
be  concerned  about  ill  health,  economic  loss,  social  injustice, 
wayward  children,  threat  of  nuclear  war,  etc.  No  mature 
responsible  individual  can  or  should  dismiss  things  of  this 
nature. 

We  are  all  mortal  creatures  and  should  have  a legitimate 
concern.  But  it  is  easy  to  jump  to  extremes.  Worrv  can  be- 
come abnormal.  We  should  take  everything  seriously,  but 
nothing  tragically.  Don’t  be  overconcerned  about  the  lesser 
things  of  this  life,  but  be  concerned  about  the  spiritual  things 
that  endure  eternally. 

To  stop  being  concerned  about  the  problems  of  life  would 
be  to  stop  living.  Jesus  didn’t  worry  about  the  fact  that  He 
had  nowhere  to  lay  His  head.  But  He  was  intensely  con- 
cerned about  His  life’s  mission.  He  didn  t concern  Himself 
about  the  uncertainty  of  His  next  meal,  but  He  was  con- 
cerned about  the  unfed  multitude.  Some  think  that  not  to 
worry  is  equivalent  to  being  indifferent  or  careless.  However, 
this  is  not  true.  [H 
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Beyond  Criticism 

Someone  once  said,  “I’m  not  sure  my  way  is  the  best  way, 
but  I like  it  better  than  your  way  or  not  doing  it.  It  seems 
that  to  be  critical  of  the  past  and  of  the  church  has  become 
such  a sophisticated  preoccupation  that  one  is  hardly  regarded 
as  intelligent  if  he  doesn’t  have  at  least  a few  critical  words 
to  say  about  the  church. 

Whether  the  ways  of  the  past  met  the  needs  of  the  past, 
they  can  and  must  be  evaluated  only  in  light  of  their  time 
and  needs.  After  looking  at  our  history  from  this  perspective, 
we  feel  only  admiration  for  our  forefathers  who  served  their 
day. 

That  the  ways  of  the  past  are  not  meeting  today  s needs 
is  quite  obvious,  hardly  necessitating  criticism,  but  rather  re- 
quires a constructive  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present. 
The  present  is  our  responsibility. 

Many  defenses  have  been  raised  and  much  energy  lost  over 
condemning  the  past,  and  thus  drawing  a battle  line  com- 
pletely out  of  touch  with  today’s  needs. 

It  seems  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  one  who 
worships  the  past  and  the  one  who  criticizes  the  past,  both 
have  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  past  and  are  backing  into  the 
present,  probably  stumbling  and  falling  over  present  opportu- 
nities. While  we  must  keep  a careful  eye  to  the  past,  it  is 
only  as  we  face  the  present  and  the  future  in  faith  that  we 
can  serve  our  time  in  a constructive  way. 

We  suggest  that  our  time  needs  not  more  critics,  but  more 
“creative  rebels.  Bv  “creative  rebels  we  mean  people  who 
are  not  fixated  by  the  past  and  not  tied  to  the  securitv 
stakes  of  the  present,  but  are  free  to  venture  forth  in  faith. 

Perhaps  we  need  to  ask  again  why  Jesus  did  not  own 
property  nor  allow  Himself  to  be  tied  down.  The  one  who  is 
not  tied  to  property,  social  status,  and  middle-class  respect- 
ability can  often  see  things  from  a better  perspective.  In  this 
respect,  youth  are  often  more  able  to  sense  a new  course  of 
action  than  responsible  adults. 

We  want  to  keep  an  open  ear  to  critical  complaints,  but 
will  give  both  ears  and  all  our  energy  to  a creative  sugges- 
tion. It  is  the  “creative  rebel’  who  will  shape  the  future. 

Another  form  of  criticism,  which  seems  to  give  some  satis- 
faction to  many,  is  the  habit  of  looking  over  our  shoulder  and 
criticizing  the  fellow  who  is  trying  to  do  something. 

In  next  week’s  “Nurture  Lookout,  you  will  find  sugges- 
tions that  would  allow  prepared  persons  to  become  involved 
in  action  without  causing  undue  reaction  from  those  who 
may  not  yet  be  prepared  to  act.  There  will  also  be  an  at- 
tempt to  challenge  our  tendency  to  think  of  holy  history  from 
only  a spectator  stance  rather  than  as  participators. 

— Albert  Zehr. 
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Ash  Wednesday 

O God,  our  Father, 

We  walk  in  the  wilderness 
Of  our  world 
And  face  the  temptations 
Which  would  turn  us  aside 
From  the  path  of  Your  will. 

Let  us  not  imagine 
Lent  means  merely 
Letting  off  of  little  things — 

Cutting  out  some  candy. 

Denying  meat  for  vegetables 
And  hurtful  habits  for  a few  hours. 

Lord  God, 

Help  us  see  the  meaning  of  the  cross 
Until  its  truth  looms  large  enough 
To  take  away  all  sin; 

Until  we  love  our  Savior 
Enough  to  part  with  everything 
Except  Your  will. 

For  this  we  pray 
In  the  name  of  Him 
Who  gave  up  all  for  us. 

Amen. 

Can't  Place  Too  Much  Trust 

Iv 

“Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  for  ever:  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  |i' 
is  everlasting  strength’  (Isa.  26:4). 

When  work  begins  on  a skyscraper  or  other  huge  edifice,  tl 
the  first  operation  is  in  testing  for  a secure  foundation. 
There  is  no  rush  in  this  work  because  the  security  of  the  l 
structure  depends  on  the  mooring  in  the  ground.  It  must  C 
assure  an  everlasting  strength  as  anchor. 

In  building  our  lives  we  must  base  them  on  completely  hi 
dependable  factors.  The  greatest  of  these  lies  in  the  Lord 
as  we  know  Him  and  look  to  Him  for  the  dependable  li 
strength  we  need  as  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  1 
in  this  world  of  uncertainty.  If  we  have  our  lives  firmly  c 
secured  to  the  plan  of  God  for  us,  we  have  the  everlasting  H 
foundation  upon  which  we  reap  the  blessings  of  the  more  1 
abundant  life.  d 

There  is  no  limit  to  trust  in  God.  We  cannot  place  too  8 
much  trust  and  confidence  in  Him  and  His  promises.  Our 
part  is  to  keep  our  faith  fully  released  and  take  Him  at  p 
His  word  and  know  we  have  a strength  that  nothing  can  III 
weaken.  Everlasting  strength  derives  from  overcoming  faith  p 
and  trust  and  assurance  of  His  power  and  protection  against 
the  wiles  of  evil  powers.  Trust  is  faith  in  practical  use  ti 
and,  having  this,  we  live  on  a foundation  which  becomes 
a launching  pad  into  eternal  life  as  promised  by  Him. 

Father,  direct  my  ways  as  I move  on  the  strength  of  Thy 
Word. — Mont  Hurst. 
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Editorials 


Talking  to  Ourselves  or  . . . 

One  of  the  things  it  seems  the  church  needs  to  learn  all 
over  again  is  how  to  talk  with  the  world.  Most  of  the  speak- 
ing the  church  does  today  is  to  itself.  How  much  did  the 
average  congregation  or  Christian  speak  to  the  world  in  the 
last  month? 

About  all  the  preaching  goes  on  inside  the  church  building 
to  those  who  already  belong  to  the  church.  In  contrast  to 
the  early  church  in  Acts  where  only  one  recorded  sermon 
was  preached  to  the  believers  and  the  rest  to  the  unbelievers, 
the  present-day  church  is  speaking  to  itself  99  percent  of  the 
time. 

So  instead  of  majoring  on  the  good  news  most  of  what  the 
church  says  and  does  has  only  to  do  with  exhortation,  ad- 
monition. nurture,  moral  counsel,  and  good  adv  ice.  While  such 
is  important,  yet  much  preaching  contains  really  little  good 
news.  Mere  admonition  and  exhortation  alone  produces  only 
a sense  of  guilt,  frustration,  helplessness,  and  a do  and  don  t 
do  type  of  religion.  Many  have  responded  to  what  the  New 
Testament  says  we  are  to  do  without  responding  to  what 
God  has  done.  Some  preachers  would  be  pressed  hard  to 
preach  a pure  gospel  message. 

Read  the  Gospels  and  the  messages  in  Acts.  Here  we  see 
the  gospel  does  not  begin  with  exhortation  or  edification;  not 
with  what  we  ought  to  do  or  ought  not  to  do.  The  gospel 
jbegins  with  a declaration  of  what  God  has  done.  In  a re- 
sponse to  a simple  message  telling  the  acts  of  God  in  Christ 
(the  cry  arises,  “What  shall  we  do? 

This  is  precisely  what  distinguishes  the  New  Testament 
gospel  from  much  that  is  passed  for  Christian  preaching. 
Certainly  new  life  in  Christ  will  produce  right  living,  but  we 
do  not  start  with  right  living.  We  begin  with  the  good  news 
that  God  has  made  new  life  possible  in  Christ. 

Here  is  the  difference  between  mere  religion  and  Chris- 
tianity. Religion  tells  what  man  does  or  should  do  for  God. 
The  gospel  tells  what  God  does  for  man.  Religion  gives 
excellent  advice.  The  gospel  gives  a glorious  announcement. 
Religion  puts  primary  emphasis  on  doing  and  keeping  good. 
The  gospel  says  we  become  good  in  Christ  and  then  we  will 
do  good.  Religion  puts  the  emphasis  on  outer  conduct.  The 
gospel’s  emphasis  is  on  inner  character. 

Now  what  I’m  trying  to  say  is  that  when  the  church  s 
primary  concern  becomes  itself,  it  loses  its  power  to  preach 
the  gospel.  A minister  told  me  some  time  ago  that  “some 
preachers  have  never  really  preached  the  gospel.”  Bv  this 
he  meant  that  some  have  only  exhorted  and  admonished  and 
told  church  members  what  they  ought  to  do  for  God.  They 
have  never  really  preached  a message  on  what  God  has  done 
in  Christ. 

Perhaps  that  is  putting  it  rather  hard.  But  one  wonders 
sometimes  what  would  happen  to  our  churches  if  the  mes- 


sages which  we  preach  carried  the  words  and  spirit  of  good 
news. 

This  brings  me  back  to  my  opening  concern.  The  church 
needs  to  learn  all  over  again  to  speak  in  an  effective  way  to 
the  world.  We  are  structured  and  geared  to  talk  to  ourselves. 
Our  Sunday  and  weekday  services,  our  literature,  camps, 
schools — in  fact,  nearly  everything  about  our  congregations 
— are  turned  primarily  to  helping  ourselves  and  speaking  to 
ourselves. 

Douglas  Webster,  in  his  Unchanging  Mission , has  a chapter 
that  he  entitles  “The  Outward  Thrust.  He  says  that  the 
“church  is  always  called  to  be  an  out-church.  The  shepherd 
goes  out  to  find  the  lost  sheep.  The  fisherman  goes  out  into 
the  deep  to  let  down  his  nets.  The  farmer  goes  out  to  the 
field  to  plant  and  reap.  The  command  is  to  go  into  the  world 
preaching  the  gospel. 

We  have  become  too  much  the  in-church.  Come  in  and  sit 
in  our  pews.  Come  in  to  hear  our  pastor’s  sermons.  Come  in 
and  serve  the  church.  But  the  world  does  not  come  in  and 
we  go  on  talking  to  ourselves.  I had  a professor  one  time 
who  said  there  is  something  neurotic  about  a person  who 
talks  a lot  of  the  time  to  himself. 

Perhaps  a good  place  to  begin  would  be  for  a congregation 
to  ask  itself  seriously  what  it  is  saying  to  the  world  and  what 
it  should  be  saying  and  how.  I'm  sure  of  one  thing.  If  this 
were  done  seriously,  many  of  the  structures  we  rest  in  and 
manv  of  the  programs  now  consuming  our  time  and  other 
resources  would  be  tossed  aside.  And  no  doubt  we’d  learn  all 
over  again  what  it  really  means  to  preach  good  news  to  the 
world. — D. 

Form  a Fish  Group 

City  folks  are  more  likely  to  grimace  at  their  neighbors 
and  country  folks  are  more  apt  to  smile.  This  finding  by  the 
Familv  Economics  Bureau  of  Northwestern  National  Life 
Insurance  Co.  states  that  people  in  their  crowded  urban 
areas  are  more  aloof  and  suspicious  of  neighbors.  With  the 
inrush  of  urbanism  in  America,  the  report  said,  neighbor- 
liness is  waning  and  people  are  suffering  from  self-imposed 
isolation. 

Anthropologist  Margaret  Mead  says  much  the  same  thing 
when  she  states  that  the  American  family  “has  become  or 
is  fast  becoming  a small  self-contained  unit  in  a world  of 
strangers. 

In  addition,  a recent  report,  by  Elwvn  Gipson  of  the 
National  Selected  Morticians  Convention,  stated  that  funeral 
rites  are  becoming  steadily  more  “ depersonalized  and  short- 
er because  "the  average  person  has  fewer  friends.  And 
“most  of  our  acquaintances  are  business  acquaintances  these 
days.  ” 

To  remedy  this  loneliness  some  200  fish  groups,  named 
after  the  symbol  worn  by  early  Christians  to  identify  them- 
selves to  other  Christians  during  the  Roman  persecution, 
have  sprung  up  across  the  nation.  Members  help  neighbors 
in  trouble  and  need.  It  is  an  attempt  to  promote  practical 
neighborliness  and  to  challenge  family  isolationism. — D. 
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Wilbert  Shenk 


I 


By  Boyd  Nelson  i 


Opportunity  and  Opponents 


‘The  Lord  has  given  the  Mennonite  Church  in  India  new 
opportunities.  This  can  be  the  greatest  hour  the  church  in 
India  has  ever  had.”  This  is  Wilbert  Shenk’s  opinion  following 
a three-man  delegation  visit  to  Dhamtari,  Madhya  Pradesh, 
India,  in  October  1968.  Shenk  is  secretary  for  overseas  mis- 
sions for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  at  Elkhart,  Ind. 

In  Shenk’s  opinion  four  factors  provide  exciting  challenge 
for  the  Mennonite  Church  in  Madhya  Pradesh.  One:  The 
tremendous  potential  of  hundreds  of  its  young  people  who 
are  anxious  to  make  the  Christian  church  effective.  They  are 
ready  to  lay  their  lives  on  the  line  for  Christ  and  for  their 
country. 

Two:  Many  scattered  and  isolated  Christians  in  an  area 
100  miles  wide  by  125  miles  long  around  Dhamtari,  with 
almost  no  other  churches  working  in  the  area.  Three:  Two 
kinds  of  opportunities  represented  by  large  urban  concentra- 
tions in  a basically  rural  context  containing  two  million  peo- 
ple. Four:  The  alertness  of  the  India  church  to  the  need  for 
leadership  training,  with  students  attending  the  Yeotmal 
Seminary  in  increasing  numbers. 

Hindrances  to  Growth 

As  always  for  the  Christian  church,  these  positive  oppor- 
tunities come  in  a setting  fraught  with  its  own  particular 
risks  or  dangers.  On  Sept.  13  the  Madhya  Pradesh  State 
legislature  passed  an  “Anti-Conversion  Act”  apparently 
designed  to  curb  Christian  activity.  Prohibited  is  a change  of 
religious  adherence  as  a result  of  force,  fraud,  or  “allure- 
ment. The  new  law  came  in  reaction  to  Christian  relief 
efforts  during  recent  famines.  Shenk  says  that  he  was  told  in 
India  that  certain  elements  who  normally  are  in  a position 
to  exploit  a food  shortage  situation  found  that  their  financial 
opportunities  were  reduced  during  the  famine  as  a result  of 
Christian  relief  efforts. 

Not  all  the  difficulties  or  risks  for  the  Mennonite  Church 
in  India  come  from  external  sources.  Some  are  inherent  in 
India’s  cultural  situation  and  Mennonite  mission  experience. 
During  the  past  20  years  the  transition  has  been  made  from 
mission  to  church.  Institutions  like  schools  and  hospitals  were 
turned  over  to  the  India  church. 

Funds  to  assist  the  church  in  its  work  and  growth  were 
annually  planned  for  by  the  mission  and  the  church.  Subsi- 
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dies  from  North  America  for  the  church  went  then  to  the  ( 
church  s treasury.  North  American  supports  for  Indian  min-  t 
isters  were  gradually  reduced  and  finally  eliminated. 

In  spite  of  all  these  advanced  ways  of  providing  the  church  I 
in  India  with  opportunities  to  move  ahead  and  “do  her  own 
thing,  becoming  free  psychologically  and  spiritually  to  be  the 
church  God  wants  and  needs  in  India  today  has  not  yet  been 
fully  realized. 

“We  tend  to  be  too  hard  on  ourselves  as  a Mennonite 
mission  and  as  the  Mennonite  Church  in  India  for  this  last 
20  years  because  of  certain  problems,  Shenk  commented  in 
Elkhart  early  in  January.  “Much  of  this  long  struggle  for 
Mennonite  Church  identity,  self-realization,  and  a working 
methodology  in  India  has  been  needed.  To  assume  that  we 
could  have  gone  on  without  it  is  probably  unrealistic.  These 
last  20  years  should  be  viewed  as  years  of  growing. 

With  the  shift  to  indigenous  structures,  an  indigenous  or 
Indian  leadership  needed  to  emerge.  What  kinds  of  leadership 
patterns  are  needed  for  the  Christian  church  in  India.  What 
qualities  must  Indian  church  leaders  have  so  that  the  church 
may  grow  spiritually  and  numerically?  As  is  true  for  the  s 
church  anywhere,  these  are  vital  questions  and  the  church 
must  struggle  to  find  answers  under  the  Holy  Spirit  s leader-  fc 
ship.  ji 

In  some  ways  these  struggles  have  come  to  a climax  during  n 
the  last  two  years.  Several  kinds  of  issues  tended  to  fog  the  ti 
situation.  The  status  or  position  of  leaders  who  have  worked  v 
hard  and  given  leadership  over  the  years  seemed  to  be 
threatened.  The  relationship  to  the  church  itself  of  medical 
and  educational  institutions  carried  on  at  present  by  autono- 
mous Indian  boards  came  into  question. 

The  increasing  hostility  of  the  Indian  environment  to 
Christian  churches  in  their  country  brought  urgent  concern 
for  as  much  spiritual  maturity  and  effectiveness  as  possible. 
Leaders  and  laity  alike  searched  deeply  for  resources  to  move 
on  to  new  levels  of  spirituality  and  away  from  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  secular  patterns  for  conducting  the  work  of  the 
church. 


r 


A Firsthand  Look 


The  first  request  from  India  for  a visit  from  a North 
American  delegation  came  just  three  years  ago  during  the  |l 
winter  of  1966.  At  that  time  the  Overseas  Missions  Commit-  It 
tee  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  felt  unable  to  respond  to  I 
the  request  for  a delegation  visit.  Not  until  last  spring  (1968)  I 
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did  planning  begin  seriously  for  a North  American  delegation 
to  visit  the  church  in  India. 

Chosen  were  John  H.  Mosemann,  chairman  of  the  Board 
for  20  years  and  a member  of  the  Overseas  Missions  Com- 
mittee; Nelson  Litwiller,  former  field  secretary  for  Lower 
South  America  and  a veteran  of  more  than  42  years  of  serv- 
ice there;  and  Wilbert  Shenk,  the  Board’s  secretary  for 
overseas  missions.  Shenk  had  succeeded  J.  D.  Graber,  who 
had  been  Board  secretary  and  carried  overseas  missions  re- 
sponsibility for  more  than  25  years  after  17  years  missionary 
service  in  India  himself.  This  was  Shenk’s  third  visit  to  India. 

Looking  back  on  the  delegation’s  visit,  Shenk  says  the 
delegation  tried  to  provide  moral  support  for  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  India  as  it  looked  at  its  own  life  and  future.  It 
became  the  occasion  for  the  India  church  to  take  stock  of 
its  affairs. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  occurrences  during  the  dele- 
gation s visit  came  through  preparations  made  by  the  India 
church  itself.  A three-day  retreat  for  20  to  30  ministers  and 
lay  leaders  was  planned  and  organized  by  Bro.  J.  M.  Bhelwa, 
outgoing  secretary  of  the  MCI.  Indian  Christians  from  out- 
side the  Mennonite  Church  also  made  outstanding  contribu- 
tions. 

The  secretary  of  the  India  Christian  Council,  M.  A.  Z. 
Rolston,  pointed  out  to  the  retreat  group  that  the  tendency 
of  all  Indian  churches  has  been  to  criticize  missions.  He 
urged  that  the  Christian  church  in  India  must  now  assume 
her  responsibilities.  He  said  that  many  Indian  Christians 
think  that  the  church  in  India  has  three  to  five  years  to 
prepare  for  the  departure  of  missionaries.  This  departure 
may  be  forced  by  the  Indian  government  in  two  years  or 
less,  he  declared.  “This  is  the  (Indian)  church’s  hour.  We've 
been  saying  this;  now  let’s  act  like  it,  he  seemed  to  be 
saying. 

Because  the  urgency  and  currency  of  these  concerns  had 
been  underlined  by  the  passage  of  the  Anti-Conversion  Act 
lust  weeks  before,  presentations  by  Dr.  Athval  of  the  Yeot- 
mal  Biblical  Seminary  on  the  political  and  social  context  of 
the  Indian  church  today  and  the  meaning  of  renewal  pro- 
vided reinforcement.  Nelson  Litwiller  and  John  Mosemann 
gave  morning  and  afternoon  biblical  expositions. 

In  addition  to  the  retreat  the  delegation  met  with  institu- 
tional boards,  missionaries,  youth,  and  the  annual  conference. 
;The  context  for  the  conference  came  in  John  Mosemann’s 
conference  sermon  on  Rev.  21:5.  After  translating  the  ser- 
mon, O.  P.  Lai  commented  that  he  was  caught  up  in  it  by 
j:he  Spirit.  Observers  who  knew  both  the  English  and  Hindi 
elt  that  the  translation  had  been  inspired  and  apt. 

In  the  sermon  Mosemann  reminded  the  conference  that 
more  than  1,000  years  of  Mennonite  missionary  labor  had 
been  invested  in  India,  to  say  nothing  of  large  sums  of 
money.  The  North  American  church  expected  the  church  in 
India  to  give  good  account  of  her  stewardship,  not  because 
the  church  in  India  belonged  to  the  North  American  church, 
but  because  missionaries  had  come  to  India  out  of  obedience 
to  Christ.  The  Indian  church  must  belong  to  Christ  too. 

This  will  happen,’  Mosemann  said,  “to  the  extent  that  the 
Indian  church  allows  Christ  to  make  new  men  and  a new 


community,  even  as  He  is  creating  a new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth. 

Determining  Future  Policies 

“We  tried  to  approach  this  assignment  without  precon- 
ceived notions,’’  Shenk  said.  “We  wanted  to  give  ourselves 
with  the  Mennonite  Church  in  India  to  a search  for  God’s 
direction  and  positive  decisions  about  the  future.’’  He  point- 
ed out,  however,  that  a number  of  background  factors  will 
be  in  the  thinking  of  the  church  in  India  and  in  the  over- 
seas mission  committee  and  staff. 

In  the  first  place,  Indian  government  policy  is  clear:  mis- 
sions and  missionaries  must  ultimately  go.  The  target  date 
for  ridding  India  of  missionaries  and  missions  no  one  knows 
— if  there  is  one,  but  it  is  estimated  variously  as  being 
somewhere  from  two  to  ten  years. 

In  the  second  place,  all  mission  and  church  planning  must 
be  done  in  the  light  of  these  questions: 

— What  activities  or  programs  are  essential  to  the  future 
of  the  church? 

— Does  this  activity  or  program  contribute  uniquely  now  as 
a service  and  a witness? 

— Can  this  activity  or  program  be  sustained  entirely  by 
national  personnel  and  financial  resources?  These  resources 
may  be  church  or  community  or  both,  but  they  must  be  In- 
dian. 

— -Can  we  visualize  resources  being  assured  from  Indian 
sources  for  finances  and  personnel  for  continuing  operation 
of  this  program  or  activity? 

Third,  before  the  Mennonite  Church  and  our  Mennonite 
mission  in  India  are  several  musts: 

— We  must  provide  adequate  legal  and  administrative 
structure  for  all  programs  and  properties  and  these  should 
be  administered  on  a base  much  broader  than  any  single 
community  or  province. 

— Emphasis  must  continue  to  be  placed  on  training  Indi- 
ans for  leadership  roles.  Our  institutions — schools  and  hos- 
pitals— seem  to  be  most  successful  at  this.  Congregational 
and  church  leadership  training  will  also  be  strengthened. 

—Ongoing  programs  must  be  geared  to  the  scale  of  Indian 
personnel  and  financial  resources  available..  Anything  which 
cannot  be  carried  on  by  an  Indian  church  alone  must  be 
dispensed  with.  Programs  and  activities  indefinitely  and  in- 
herently dependent  on  the  mission  should  be  closed  out. 

In  the  fourth  place,  clear  time  goals  must  be  set  for  com- 
pleting these  developments. 

Inspiring  Signs 

Shenk  cited  many  encouraging  dimensions  to  the  life 
and  work  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  India.  The  MYF  in- 
cludes 100-150  youth  ready  to  commit  themselves  and  mov- 
ing ahead  in  getting  prepared  and  schooled  for  their  witness. 
The  WMSA  represent  a deeply  spiritual  and  committed  core  of 
adults  maintaining  a continuing  unity  and  spiritual  witness. 

Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital  is  working  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  H.  S.  Martin,  a Fellow  in  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons. A deeply  committed  Christian,  Dr.  Martin  has  found 
doors  open  in  the  Dhamtari  community  for  additional  re- 
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sources.  A current  hospital  study  is  directed  toward  long- 
range  plans  for  the  growth  of  the  medical  program. 

Dr.  Robert  D.  Londhe  is  already  in  residency  in  London, 
England,  preparing  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology.  Another 
medical  staff  member.  Dr.  Jacob  Dass,  plans  to  go  to  London 
soon  to  begin  his  residency  in  internal  medicine.  Ultimately 
the  medical  staff  will  likely  include  these  three  specialists 
plus  three  general  practitioners,  all  Indian.  Apparently 
Dhamtari  will  increasingly  be  an  area  medical  center. 

The  Christian  high  school  is  also  experiencing  a new 
measure  of  success,  with  a high  percentage  of  finishing  stu- 
dents ranking  well  in  national  academic  tests.  The  academic 
program  is  being  upgraded  as  the  educational  board  and 
faculty  review  facilities.  Government  planning  is  not  clear, 
but  it  may  suggest  that  the  high  school  should  make  some 
slight  shifts  and  become  a junior  college.  Jehoash  Harishandra 
is  the  principal. 

The  Political  and  Religious  Scene 

Shenk  is  concerned  about  the  general  political  situation  in 
India.  No  one  political  party  has  a clear  majority  throughout 
the  nation  and  parties  are  splintered  on  the  provincial  level 
also.  An  Indian  intellectual  told  him  that  intellectuals  have 
given  up  on  the  political  structure.  What  is  needed  is  a 
greater  dedication  to  the  common  good  and  to  public  service. 
Many  Indians  wistfully  told  Wilbert  they  d like  leaders  with 
the  moral  qualities  of  Gandhi  and  Nehru. 

Another  thinking  Indian  reacted  to  Shenk’s  observation 
that  Indians  are  religious  people  by  pointing  out  that  “they 
are  religious  in  the  sense  of  following  ritual.  . . . They  are, 
however,  a people  long  divorced  from  their  scriptures  and 
from  the  soul  of  their  religious  tradition. 

We  have  heard  a great  deal  about  resurgent  Oriental  re- 
ligions, and  Shenk  thinks  we  have  misunderstood  exactly 
what  this  means.  One  gathers  from  his  comment  that  some 
religion  in  India  may  have  a good  bit  in  common  with  con- 
ventional religions  in  North  America.  It  seems  to  support 
and  reinforce  social  patterns  which  give  rise  to  poor  personal 
ethical  decision-making  and  social  injustice  rather  than  re- 
directing personal  ethics  and  correcting  social  injustice. 

One  function  of  faith  ought  to  be  redirecting  and  renewing 
human  activity  morally,  spiritually,  and  socially,  Shenk  sug- 
gests. Observers  of  the  Indian  scene  indicate  that  there  is  a 
crisis  of  values  today  as  traditional  religion  is  being  assaulted 
by  materialism  and  scientism. 

Shenk  points  out  that  of  India’s  512  million  people,  more 
than  400  million  live  on  a subsistence  level.  This  is  as  many 
people  as  live  in  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  Indonesia 
combined.  India,  second  largest  nation  of  the  world,  com- 
municates a kind  of  “dispirited  fatalism  as  much  as  any- 
thing, Shenk  believes.  In  spite  of  significant  efforts  by  gov- 
ernment to  move  the  nation  ahead  since  1948,  massive 
problems  remain  to  be  solved. 

Seeking  to  understand  more  clearly  what  is  going  on  in 
India,  Wilbert  has  sought  for  materials  which  are  up-to-date 
and  current.  In  contrast  to  large  volumes  of  writing  and  con- 
cern about  China,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  almost  nothing 
is  being  written  about  India.  Many  Indian  scholars,  he  was 


told,  are  working  on  contemporary  Western  issues  and  prob- 
lems. With  so  many  of  the  world’s  people  living  in  India  and 
with  its  strategic  place  in  the  family  of  nations,  Shenk  thinks  j 
this  state  of  affairs  ought  to  be  corrected. 

In  this  kind  of  context — given  their  unique  background 
and  experience,  their  new  opportunities  in  Christ,  and  the 
natural  human  inclinations  to  which  we  are  all  subject — the 
Mennonite  Church  in  India  wants  to  be  reassured  that  their 
fellow  Christians  in  other  countries  understand  and  remember 
them,  Shenk  said.  He  would  lay  this  burden  on  the  hearts  j 
of  the  entire  North  American  Mennonite  brotherhood. 

Pray  for  the  members  and  leaders  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
in  India  in  the  uncertain  times  ahead — times  which  will  in- 
clude both  subtle  temptation  and  overwhelming  opposition 
and  perhaps  even  persecution.  Pray  for  our  missionaries  who  I 
have  given  themselves  to  being  part  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
in  India  and  sharing  in  her  fortunes.  Pray  for  the  Indian 
nation  and  for  its  hundreds  of  millions  of  citizens  living  on  a 
subsistence  level.  “There  is  a real  opportunity  here  for  great  | 
and  worthwhile  work,  even  though  there  are  many  oppo- 
nents” ( 1 Cor.  16:9,  TEV)  □ 


Some  Thoughts  on  James  5 

By  Glenn  Brubaker 

“Come  now,  you  rich,  weep  and  howl  for  the  miseries 
that  are  coming  upon  you.  Your  riches  have  rotted  and 
your  garments  are  moth-eaten.  Your  gold  and  silver  have 
rusted,  and  their  rust  will  be  evidence  against  you  and  will 
eat  your  flesh  like  fire.  You  have  laid  up  treasure  for  the 
last  days.  Behold,  the  wages  of  the  laborers  who  mowed 
your  fields,  which  vou  kept  back  by  fraud,  cry  out:  and  the 
cries  of  the  harvesters  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  Lord 
of  hosts  (Jas.  5:1-4). 

I bought  an  imported  pan  for  my  wife  at  a bargain  price. 

I like  to  buy  quality  goods  at  bargain  rates!  It’s  a way  to 
save  money.  When  I brought  it  home  and  looked  at  it,  I saw 
reflected  in  it  the  face  of  a colored  man. 

He  was  poor,  overworked,  deprived,  undernourished,  and  ' 
unlearned.  I saw  that  he  had  tears  in  his  soul  because  he  1 
could  not  do  better  for  his  wife  and  children.  He  was  the 
miner  who  labored  to  provide  the  raw  material  of  which  the 
pan  was  made.  Like  a shot  of  pain  in  an  overworked 
muscle  I comprehended  the  truth  of  that  bargain — a bargain  ■ 
for  me  at  his  expense! 

To  buy  the  pan  is  to  assist  the  thieves  who  keep  him 
poor.  Not  to  buy  the  pan  is  to  deprive  him  of  the  little  he 
receives  and  to  deepen  his  poverty. 

The  savings  on  the  bargain  belong  to  him.  I must  return 
that  saving  through  agencies  that  assist  the  poor  in  the 
developing  countries.  If  I do  not,  I am  keeping  stolen  goods.  ! 
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Mennonites  Visit  Soviet  Union  (II) 


My 

Second  Visit 
to  the 

Soviet  Union 


By  Frank  C.  Peters 


, Exquisite  Old  Believers  Church  in  Moscow  with  woman  about  to  enter 
| with  a baby  in  her  arms  to  have  it  baptized. 
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When  the  Baptist-Mennonite  delegation  left  Moscow  in 
1966,  it  was  hoped  that  another  visit  to  the  churches  in  the 
USSR  would  be  possible  in  a few  years.  Some  of  the  breth- 
ren with  whom  we  had  had  contact  in  Moscow  wrote  us  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  soon  more  visitors  would  return  to 
visit  their  churches. 

Two  years  passed  by,  but  then  Adolfs  Klaupiks,  Peter  J. 
Dyck,  and  I did  go.  All  three  of  us  had  been  to  the  USSR 
before  and  consequently  were  somewhat  acquainted  with 
travel  and  conditions  in  the  largest  country  of  the  world. 
All  three  of  us  obtained  tourist  visas  without  delay. 

Our  hope  and  prayer  was  for  contact  with  Baptist-Menno- 
nite and  other  Christian  congregations  in  the  USSR  for  better 
understanding  of  each  other.  Our  travel  arrangements  al- 
lowed for  visits  to  cities  where  larger  Baptist-Mennonite  con- 
gregations are  located.  Our  second  objective  was  to  extend 
an  invitation  to  the  Baptist  Council  to  visit  Canada  in  the 
spring  of  1969.  Of  course,  if  possible,  a Mennonite  should  be 
in  that  group,  especially  since  the  Mennonite  Brethren  offi- 
cially joined  the  All-Union  Council  of  Evangelical  Christians 
Baptists  in  1963. 

I believe  that  such  visits  have  a strengthening  effect  of 
fellowship  with  our  brethren  in  the  Union  but  they  also  re- 
mind us  that  we  in  America  are  not  an  island  unto  ourselves. 
It  is  so  easy  to  assume  that  we  will  mind  our  own  affairs  at 
home  and  others  will  do  the  same.  However,  the  high- 
priestlv  prayer  of  the  Lord  shatters  such  isolationism  and 
counsels  us  to  seek  the  praying  hands  of  our  brethren  in 
other  lands.  To  fail  in  this  is  to  lack  vision  for  the  larger 
dimensions  of  the  church’s  commission. 

On  the  other  hand,  I believe  our  last  visit,  and  the  re- 
porting which  grew  out  of  it,  did  something  for  our  church 
in  Canada  and  the  U.S.A.  Many  Christians  were  encouraged 
to  pray  for  and  with  our  Christian  brothers  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  reports  of  a vibrant  congregational  life  in  the 
church  in  the  USSR  caused  many  of  us  to  reflect  on  the  state 
of  our  own  churches  in  America. 

Our  itinerary  took  us  from  New  York  to  Copenhagen  to 
Stockholm  to  Moscow.  Our  arrival  formalities  were  without 
incident.  We  were  met  at  the  airport  by  the  Intourist  repre- 
sentative and  soon  also  shook  hands  with  the  three  brethren 
from  the  Union:  Michael  Zhidkov,  Ilya  Orlov,  and  Victor 
Krieger.  The  latter  represents  the  Mennonites  in  the  Council 
of  Evangelical  Christians  Baptists. 

We  were  invited  the  next  day  to  take  the  noon  meal  with 
the  brethren  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Council.  This  gave 
us  an  opportunity  to  discuss  church  matters  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Council. 

As  usual,  the  brethren  hosted  us  in  royal  fashion.  The 
problem  of  overeating  is  a real  one  on  such  a trip  as  this, 
and  one  is  always  eager  to  find  a way  of  cutting  down  on 
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food.  However,  the  Russian  people  are  very  hospitable  and 
urging  guests  to  eat  more  comes  naturally  to  them. 

After  the  meal  we  exchanged  greetings  and  our  invitation 
was  extended  to  the  Council  to  visit  Mennonite  and  Baptist 
churches  in  Canada  in  the  spring  of  1969.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  brethren  reacted  quite  favorably  to  the  invitation;  so 
we  might  see  our  hosts  in  Canada  in  the  spring. 

Brother  Karev,  Secretary  of  the  Council,  now  spoke  to  us 
concerning  the  work  of  the  All-Union  Council  of  Evangelical 
Christians  Baptists,  stressing  the  fact  that  the  Christians  are 
called  to  plant  gospel  seeds  in  this  world.  This  planting  is 
being  done  by  preaching  and  testimony.  Then  he  turned  to 
us  and  said,  “Among  the  best  sowers  of  this  seed  are  also 
the  Mennonites.  They  were  known  as  good  farmers  in  Russia 
and  now  they  are  also  known  as  sowers  of  the  Word.’ 

Of  course,  I was  fascinated  by  this  statement  and  hoped 
that  he  would  elaborate  on  this  assertion.  The  Mennonites, 
said  Karev,  with  their  excellent  background  are  well  prepared 
to  preach  the  Word  in  a more  orderly  way.  Wherever  they 
are  found,  there  is  a healthy  church  life. 

Brother  Karev  reported  that  over  5,000  converts  had  been 
baptized  last  year.  Perhaps  this  number  is  not  impressive,  he 
continued,  but  in  this  setting  it  is  a real  gain.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  keep  adequate  statistics  and  some  in  America  have 
made  fun  of  the  seeming  slow  rate  of  growth  as  judged  by 
baptisms,  but  Karev  reminded  us  that  there  were  many  more 
converts  than  baptismal  candidates.  Not  all  who  accept  Christ 
are  willing  to  follow  Him  in  baptism. 

It  was  with  real  joy  that  Brother  Karev  referred  to  the 
addition  which  had  come  to  the  Union  in  1963  when  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Evangelical 
Christians,  the  Baptists  and  Pentecostals.  “In  our  Union 
they  are  the  exemplary  Christians,”  said  the  secretary.  Of 
course,  not  all  Mennonites  had  joined  the  Union  and  some  of 
those  who  had  joined  are  among  those  who  have  withdrawn 
from  the  Union. 

This  opened  the  door  for  a discussion  of  the  division  which 
has  come  to  the  ranks  of  the  Baptists.  The  dissenters  are  set 
on  having  Sunday  schools  which  is  not  permitted  by  law. 
They  also  accuse  the  leadership  of  the  Union  of  compromise. 

Karev  then  continued  to  enumerate  the  blessings  which  the 
Union  has  experienced  in  the  last  years.  The  periodical, 
Brotherly  Messenger,  published  by  the  Union,  has  doubled 
its  subscriptions  from  3,000  to  6,000.  A recent  new  printing 
of  the  hymnal  gave  the  churches  another  30,000  copies. 
Government  permission  for  the  printing  of  20,000  Bibles  had 
been  received,  and  the  large  family-sized  Bibles  have  already 
been  printed.  They  are  now  in  process  of  being  bound.  This 
will  be  the  fourth  edition  printed  after  the  Revolution.  We 
saw  a finished  copy  of  one  and  were  well  pleased. 

The  brethren  are  especially  happy  to  announce  the  Bible 
School  correspondence  courses  which  they  are  now  conducting. 
One  hundred  students  are  enrolled,  and  in  addition  a number 
of  pastors  are  also  taking  the  course.  The  materials  are  re- 
produced at  the  headquarters  in  Moscow.  Five  courses  are 
presently  offered:  exegesis,  homiletics,  church  history,  dog- 
matics, and  biblical  introduction.  In  due  time  they  hope  to 
call  the  students  to  Moscow  for  examinations.  It  is  a two-year 


course,  but  they  hope  eventually  to  expand  it  to  a four-year 
curriculum.  A number  of  students  taking  the  courses  are 
Mennonites. 

The  brethren  reported  that  it  is  now  possible  for  them  to 
occupy  the  entire  building  in  Moscow  even  though  this  will 
require  considerable  outlay  for  repairs.  However,  they  are 
able  to  do  all  of  this  without  receiving  financial  aid  from: 
abroad. 

Brother  Karev  then  shared  some  of  their  special  concerns 
with  us.  Heavy  on  his  heart  was  the  division  to  which  I have 
referred.  The  dissenters  are  not  always  ready  for  a reconq 
ciliation  even  though  the  leadership  of  the  Union  would  wel- 
come this.  One  of  the  objectives  of  the  dissenters  is  to  conduct 
Sunday  schools  and  since  this  is  forbidden  by  law,  a number) 
have  been  imprisoned  for  violating  the  law.  Brother  Karevj 
reported  that  many  have  returned  to  the  Union;  the  others 
stand  in  danger  of  becoming  a very  narrow  Baptist  sect.  Some 
of  the  dissenters  make  an  issue  of  cutting  hair,  using  tele-; 
vision,  and  having  music  in  the  church.  A brother  who  has' 
TV  in  his  home  is  not  allowed  to  preach,  and  sisters  who 
cut  their  hair  are  excommunicated.  The  brethren  of  the  Union  ( 
foresee  considerable  difficulty  in  working  together  with  these! 
brethren  as  they  return  to  the  Union.  All  of  this  has  been1 
very  harmful  to  the  witness  of  the  evangelical  church  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  However,  as  Brother  Karev  said,  love  will  I 
finally  conquer  and  the  kingdom  will  be  built. 

The  visit  to  Moscow  ended  with  a visit  to  the  home  of 
Michael  Zhidkov.  He  had  invited  a few  friends  and  we  spent 
the  afternoon  in  singing  and  fraternal  fellowship.  The  Lordfj 
has  given  the  church  in  Russia  a number  of  excellent  leaders 
who  would  be  a credit  to  any  congregation  anywhere  in  the. 
world.  Some  are  old  and  seasoned,  veterans  in  the  spiritual: 
warfare;  others  are  young  and  energetic,  ready  to  continue 
the  work.  All  seem  to  possess  the  grace  which  God  provides! 
for  leadership  and  without  which  the  work  in  the  kingdom 
is  really  empty  motion.  □ , 


Revolution  and  Reform 

It  makes  little  difference,  in  terms  of  the  course  of  history, 
whether  the  religious  zealots  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
philosophs  or  the  free  romantics  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  Marxists  of  the  twentieth  century — whether  these  people 
were  right  or  wrong  in  their  goals.  The  point  is  that  they 
had  positive  programs  which  they  were  working  for  . . . and, 
in  the  case  of  the  Marxists,  still  are  working  for.  This  is 
where  intellectuals  come  into  the  picture,  because  the  intel- 
lectual is  the  one  who  supplies  these  goals.  The  intellectual 
is  the  one  who  paints  the  pictures  of  the  future  which  excite 
groups  of  people  who  have  other  reasons  for  being  discon- 
tented. This  is  why  there  can  be  no  revolution  without 
intellectuals,  just  as  there  can  be  no  reform  without  intel- 
lectuals. Any  kind  of  change  demands  an  alternative  before 
it  can  be  realized;  it  is  the  intellectual  who  supplies  the 
alternative. — from  Issues  by  Urban  H.  Fleege,  pp.  53,  54. 
Copyright  by  Paulist-Newman  Press. 
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New  Goals  for  Groups 

By  Bruce  Larson 


Two  friends  of  mine  began  a small  group  for  spiritual 
growth  by  inviting  some  friends  to  their  home.  After  describ- 
ing what  they  hoped  would  be  the  nature  of  the  group,  they 
asked  their  guests  whether  they’d  like  to  join.  The  response 
was  enthusiastic,  except  from  one  couple.  “I  can  see  that 
something  like  this  would  be  good  for  people  with  problems,’’ 
the  husband  explained,  “but  we  don  t need  it. 

Too  many  of  us,  in  talking  about  small  groups,  have  given 
the  impression  that  groups  are  only  for  people  with  problems. 
Some  of  us  are  beginning  to  see  that  groups  can  have  a 
much  greater  purpose,  and  that  any  person  who  is  serious 
about  setting  proper  goals  for  his  life  and  growing  toward 
them  needs  to  be  in  a group. 

None  of  us  will  ever  get  all  of  our  problems  solved.  Nor  do 
we  need  to  wait  until  they’re  all  solved  before  we  get  on 
with  our  main  business:  trying  to  find  God’s  goals  for  our 
lives  and  checking  our  performance  by  them.  A small  group 
that  makes  this  its  agenda  is  for  everybody,  even  the  person 
who  is  unaware  of  having  any  problems. 

Four  Relationships 

As  I pointed  out  in  the  last  issue  of  Open  Circle , the  new 
thing  we  have  been  discovering  recently  in  Faith  at  Work  is 
that  the  wholeness  God  wants  for  us  is  one  of  relationships: 
relationship  with  God,  with  oneself,  with  one’s  neighbor,  and 
with  the  world. 

You  may  think  you  have  achieved  your  goal  when,  in  your 
group,  everyone  has  talked,  the  meeting  was  personal  and 
experiential,  you  prayed,  and  everyone  went  away  feeling 
good.  Yet  it  may  not  have  been  a good  group.  What  really 
matters  is  whether  individuals  are  changing  and  growing  in 
these  four  relationships. 

An  existing  group  might  ask  its  members  the  following  two 
questions,  one  each  week,  to  check  their  progress:  (1)  In 
which  of  the  four  relationships  do  you  feel  most  secure? 
east  secure?  In  which  one  is  God  urging  you  to  grow?  (2) 
What  do  you  feel  Jesus  Christ  has  done  in  your  life — recently 
— in  any  of  these  areas?  Can  you  “tell  it  like  it  is  without 
ising  theological,  biblical,  or  psychological  language? 

Alcoholics  in  AA  have  twelve  steps  by  which  to  check 
hemselves.  As  Christians,  we  can  check  our  progress  in 
hese  four  relationships:  God,  ourselves,  others,  and  the 
vorld.  How  are  we  doing  in  each  of  them?  Such  thinking 
:an  change  the  focus  of  our  groups  in  the  following  ways: 

1 1.  Attention  is  directed  to  goals  rather  than  failures.  One 
;>f  the  biblical  words  for  sin  is  “missing  the  mark.”  Now  one 
person  might  be  missing  the  mark  because  he  has  a broken 
rm  and  can’t  pick  up  a bow  and  arrow.  But  those  who  are 


well  and  strong  might  be  missing  the  bull’s  eye  because  they 
don  t even  know  where  the  target  is.  They  need  to  be  asked, 
“Where  are  you  aiming?” 

2.  A balance  is  struck  between  feelings  and  action.  A group 
can  be  focused  either  on  feelings  (the  sharing  of  which  can  go 
on  and  on  endlessly)  or  on  action  (and  it  doesn  t take  too  long 
to  report  in  a meeting  what  you’ve  done  during  the  past 
week). 

Now  we  are  feeling  people,  but  we  must  act;  we  must  get 
involved.  One  of  the  quickest  and  best  ways  to  change  our 
feelings  is  to  act  responsibly.  Right  feelings  will  usually  fol- 
low right  actions.  This  is  where  we  need  to  put  our 
emphasis. 

3.  Witnessing  takes  on  an  “ event  perspective .”  Groups 
ought  to  be  the  training  ground  where  we  learn  to  witness 
for  Christ,  and  this  training  should  focus  less  on  the  “how” 
and  more  on  the  “what”  and  “where  of  witnessing.  Witness 
should  be  specific  and  focused  on  events,  not  concepts.  What 
has  Christ  done  in  our  lives?  Where?  When?  With  whom? 

4.  A new  language  for  witnessing  develops.  If  witnessing 
is  trying  to  convince  people  they  need  Christ,  or  explaining 
to  them  who  Christ  is,  we  can  put  people  off  by  the  lan- 
guage we  use.  But  if  we  tell  what  has  happened  to  us,  the 
reality  of  it  will  show  through  no  matter  what  words  we  use. 

Last  winter  I was  visiting  my  mother  in  her  apartment  in 
Chicago.  Outside,  partly  hidden  from  view,  a cement  mixer 
was  producing  concrete  for  a new  viaduct.  Steam  must  have 
been  coming  from  the  machine,  but  I could  see  only  the 
shadow  it  cast.  In  this  I saw  a parable. 

If  we  talk  to  people  about  Christ  they  may  come  back  at 
us  with,  “Man,  don’t  give  me  that  stuff!  But  if  we  tell  them 
how  we’ve  been  reconciled  to  a father  or  mother  or  wife  or 
child  or  neighbor,  how  we’ve  gotten  involved  in  the  ghetto, 
or  seen  changed  relationships  on  the  job,  they  may  well  ask, 
“What  casts  that  kind  of  shadow?”  and  give  us  the  chance  to 
point  to  the  invisible  Reality  behind  the  shadow. 

5.  The  focus  is  on  the  present  tense.  What  is  happening 
right  now  between  you  and  God,  between  you  and  others,  is 
what  matters.  A continuing  group  needs  to  confine  its  atten- 
tion to  the  interval  since  it  last  met,  a week  or  two  at  the 
most.  What  is  God  saying  to  you  now  as  you  read  the  Bible, 
as  you  pray,  as  you  talk  together?  What  did  God  tell  you  to 
do  last  week,  and  did  you  do  it? 

6.  The  focus  is  on  personal  effectiveness.  How  I can  be 
helped  is  not  so  important  as  how  I can  help  others.  If  we 
are  to  be  whole  in  our  relationships  we  must  be  channels  of 
life  to  our  colleagues  in  the  office,  to  our  acquaintances,  and 
to  the  world.  How  are  we  helping  them?  And  are  we  help- 
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ing  them  to  help  others  in  turn?  Listening  sensitively  to 
someone  at  the  office  may  make  me  more  sensitive  to  those 
at  home. 

Help  for  our  own  needs  may  come  from  helping  others. 
My  mother  has  been  in  a small  group  for  some  time,  but 
has  found  God  anew  in  tutoring  an  underprivileged  child 
in  the  ghetto.  Christ  sent  Rosemary  to  my  mother  as  much 
as  He  sent  Mother  to  Rosemary. 

7.  Specifics  replace  generalities  in  our  time  together.  The 
Christian  imperative  is  to  “lose  your  life.”  But  what  does 
this  mean?  You  can’t  lose  your  life  in  general.  You  must  start 
to  act  in  a new  way  toward  a wayward  son,  or  do  some  costly 
thing  for  a particular  person,  or  pay  a price  for  a specific 
reconciling  act.  And  when  you  speak  in  a group  of  what  God 
is  calling  you  to,  or  delivering  you  from,  you  need  to  be 
specific. 


To  Discover  Life 

As  I said  at  the  beginning,  the  goal  for  a group  is  not  to 
have  a good  group,  but  to  discover  life  as  it  is  meant  to  be  1 
lived  in  its  four  primary  relationships. 

The  longevity  of  a group  may  not  be  an  accurate  test  of  lf 
its  effectiveness.  A group  meeting  regularly  for  seven  years 
may  be  a comfortable  escape  from  change  and  involvement,  ' 
while  people  may  be  changed  radically  in  a group  that  meets  0 
for  only  a few  weeks. 

The  basic  question  to  ask  is.  What  kind  of  people  is  God  i t! 
producing  through  the  group?  Are  they  changing?  Are  they  a 
getting  involved?  Are  they  moving  toward  the  goal  of  right  C 
relationships  that  God  wants  for  all  of  us? — Reprinted  by  f 
permission  from  Open  Circle,  the  fellowship  newsletter  of  R 
Faith  at  Work,  279  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  [H  1 n 


How  Good 


Must  I Be  to  Witness? 


By  Nelson 


E.  Kauffman 
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In  answer  to  the  question,  “What  is  the  first  problem  that 
comes  to  your  mind  when  you  think  of  sharing  your  faith?” 
one  third  of  a group  of  ninety-nine  men  from  our  churches 
said  they  were  not  good  enough.  Nineteen  of  the  sixtv-three 
ordained  men  made  statements  like  these: 

“I  don  t feel  sufficient. 

“I  don’t  feel  qualified. 

“I  don’t  have  the  best  devotional  life.” 

“I  don  t have  faith  enough. 

“I  am  conscious  of  my  own  weakness.” 

“I  feel  inadequate  in  carrying  on  conversation. 

The  fourteen  of  the  thirty-six  unordained  answered  in 
statements  like  these,  some  the  same  as  the  ordained: 

“Lack  of  good  devotions. 

“Not  filled  enough  with  the  grace  of  Jesus. 

“I  feel  uncertain  in  confronting  others.” 

“I’m  not  able.” 

When  one  third  of  this  group  of  ninety-nine  felt  they  were 
not  good  enough,  compared  with  the  same  answer  given  by 
only  17  percent  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  persons, 
mostly  young  people  from  our  VS  orientation  schools,  what 
does  it  all  mean?  Are  ministers  more  aware  of  need  for 
“goodness,”  whatever  that  may  mean,  as  a qualification  for 
sharing  their  faith  with  others?  If  so,  why?  Do  they  (min- 
isters) have  a better  understanding  of  the  gospel,  or  of  Chris- 
tain  faith?  Or,  may  this  not  reveal  certain  basic  misunder- 
standing of  what  the  Christian  “gospel”  (good  news)  and 
Christian  faith  really  is? 

I believe  it  reveals  several  very  significant  things.  First,  it 
reveals  the  emphasis  of  our  Mennonite  ethos,  and  concept 
of  being  Christian.  Second,  it  reveals  a basic  lack  of  under- 
standing, if  not  a real  misunderstanding,  of  the  meaning  of 
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being  Christian  and  of  the  good  news  in  Christian  faith. 
Third,  it  reveals  a weakness  in  our  experience  and  teaching, 
as  well  as  in  our  stated  theology.  1 want  to  examine  each  of 
the  three  things  the  above  statements  reveal,  and  what  we 
might  do  to  correct  the  situation. 

Emphasis  on  Morality 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  a very  strong  emphasis  on  holy 
living,  ethical  conduct,  and  moral  standards.  We  take  Jesus 
very  seriously  (and  we  should)  when  He  said,  “By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them,”  and  “Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even 
as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect”  (although  we 
say  we  really  can  t be  that  way),  etc.  This  emphasis  among 
us  has  given  us  (on  the  whole)  a good  reputation.  We  like  it, 
too,  that  is,  the  good  name,  but  fail  in  many  cases  to  give 
the  credit  and  glory  to  God.  If  we  are  really  good  people, 
it  is  by  His  grace  and  not  by  our  own  efforts.  We  fail  just 
as  other  people  do. 

This  feeling  is  nursed  by  moralistic  preaching,  Sunday 
school  teaching,  and  often  by  children’s  meetings  on  how 
Christians  are  “good  people.  We  act  much  as  if  our  gospel 
and  message  to  the  “sinner”  is,  “Come,  be  good  like  we 
are.  We  convince  ourselves  by  saying  to  ourselves  and 
among  ourselves,  “I  just  let  my  life  tell.  I witness  to  Christ 
bv  my  life.  People  know  I am  Christian  by  the  good  life  I 
live.”  But  if  you  ask  people  outside  our  church  and  outside 
certain  Christian  groups  like  ours,  they  don’t  get  the  mes- 
sage. They  say  they  can  t tell  by  people's  lives  if  they  are 
Christian.  They  know  some  people  are  better  than  others, 
but  sometimes  non-Christian  people  are  the  better  ones.  If 
the  reader  doesn  t believe  this,  let  him  ask  ten  persons  from 
various  backgrounds  if  they  can  tell  who  is  Christian  and  who 
isn’t,  and  see  what  answer  he  gets.  It’s  very  interesting  why 
we  say  one  thing  on  this  matter  and  most  other  people  say 
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something  different.  We  must  find  out  what  really  identifies 
one  person  to  another  as  a Christian. 

In  the  second  place,  what  do  the  statements  by  the  thirty- 
three  persons  out  of  ninety-nine  mean  about  our  under- 
standing of  the  gospel?  We  do  not  seem  to  feel  we  are  bad 
enough  to  appreciate  beyond  words  that  God  loves  even  us 
“WASPS”  (White  Anglo-Saxon  Protestants  and  Mennonites). 
We  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  in  Christ  God  doesn’t  hold, 
our  sins  of  pride,  self-centeredness  (Tit.  3:3-7),  strife,  envy, 
hate,  etc.,  against  us.  Praise  His  holy  name!  If  we  believed 
that  God  loves  “even  us,”  we  would  not  need  to  feel  much 
awareness  of  goodness  to  be  ready  to  share  gratefully  that  in 
Christ  God  does  not  hold  our  sins  against  us.  2 Cor.  5:17 — 
'6:2.  Instead,  the  awareness  of  our  failures  makes  us  more 

I ready  to  tell  folks  that  if  God  in  Christ  forgives  us  and  does 
not  hold  our  “misdeed”  or  sins  against  us,  there  is  hope  for 
, anyone. 

We  ought  to  be  so  very  grateful  that  the  good  news  of  the 
message  of  the  church  is  not,  “Come  in  and  be  good  like  we 
are,”  but,  “Come;  God  in  Christ  will  not  hold  your  wrongs 
and  sins  against  you,  because  He  doesn’t  hold  ours  against 
us.  How  good  does  one  need  to  be  to  testify  that  God  loves 
and  forgives?  that  in  Christ,  He  gives  righteousness  to  per- 
sons as  bad  and  as  much  in  need  of  righteousness  as  we  are? 

The  Rea!  Good  News 


In  the  third  place,  let  us  discover  in  the  Scriptures  as  well 
as  in  experience  what  the  real  good-news  gospel  is,  and 
'teach  it.  Jesus  Himself  said,  “I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous, 
but  sinners  to  repentance.”  Paul  said,  “Not  by  works  of 
righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  his 
mercy  he  saved  us”  (Tit.  3:5).  God  loved  the  world  and  sent 
Jesus  to  save  it.  Jn.  3:16-18.  We  were  a part  of  it. 

I ask  people  who  say  they  are  not  good  enough,  don’t 
have  good  enough  devotional  life,  etc.,  how  good  they  think 
they  should  be,  and  by  what  measure,  to  be  good  enough  to 
witness  to  forgiving  grace  that  also  forgets.  Heb.  10:16-18. 
To  try  to  answer  reveals  how  badly  we  fail  to  understand 
the  good  news.  2 Cor.  5:17-21.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that 
holiness  of  life  is  not  important.  It  is  very  important,  but 
'it  is  not  important  to  be  fully  aware  and  confident  of  our 
jown  goodness,  faith,  and  ability,  in  order  to  share  our  faith. 
In  fact,  such  conscious  awareness  of  personal  goodness  would 
jgive  a kind  of  confidence  that  would  negate  the  good  news 
rather  than  reveal  it.  Do  we  think  that  witnessing  is  one 
rich,  well-fed  fat  man  telling  a poor  hungry  beggar  where  to 
get  bread,  instead  of  one  beggar  telling  another  beggar? 

Sharing  Christian  faith  means  sharing  how  God  can  love 
and  forgive  persons  who  come  as  far  short  as  we  do.  This 
jwill  lead  us,  out  of  appreciation  for  such  love,  to  live  the  best 
we  can.  May  we  pastors  and  teachers  become  obsessed  by  the 
[gospel  as  revealed  in  Tit.  3:3-7  and  2 Cor.  5:17 — 6:2,  and 
|then  help  our  fellow  Christians  with  us  to  share  this  wonder- 
ul  good  news!  This  will  motivate  true  holy  living  much  more 
:han  preaching  moralistic  and  legalistic  sermons.  Paul  felt 
ae  was  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  not  fit  to  be  called 
in  apostle,  yet  he  said,  “By  the  grace  of  God  I am  what  I 
im  (1  Cor.  15:10).  Yet  who  shared  his  faith  more  than  Paul? 

□ 


Missions  Today 


CPS  Swan  Song 

By  Boyd  Nelson 

“In  more  than  four  years  as  director  of  Civilian  Peace 
Service  (I-W  Services)  at  Elkhart,”  Jess  Glick  told  CPS  men 
in  his  swan  song  in  Vanguard,  “I  have  been  disappointed  to 
see  a small  percentage  of  CPS  fellows  really  mess  up  their 
lives,  but  I am  even  more  disappointed  at  the  vicious  atti- 
tude some  Mennonites  take  toward  such  fellows  and  toward 
the  whole  CPS  program. 

“I  have  been  disappointed  at  seeing  too  many  average- 
type,  decent  fellows  content  to  ‘sit  around,’  to  spend  most  of 
their  spare  time  watching  TV  or  ‘just  goofing  off,’  rather 
than  exert  a little  extra  effort  to  get  involved  in  worthwhile 
church  and  community  activities,  go  to  school,  etc.  This  way 
of  living  indicates  a certain  lack  of  compassion  and  concern 
for  other  people.  These  fellows  are  tragically  underestimating 
their  own  worth  and  abilities. 

“I  have  been  tremendously  impressed  and  thrilled  to  see 
yet  another  group  of  CPS  fellows  making  the  most  of  their 
service  experience.  They  make  the  church  and  community 
where  they  serve  better  places  because  they  are  serving 
there.  I have  seen  these  fellows  start  new  Mennonite  congre- 
gations and  help  to  strengthen  others — a record  that  has  been 
unsurpassed  by  any  other  service  program  at  home  or  abroad. 

“How  will  others,  especially  government  officials,  evaluate 
CPS  fellows  and  their  performance  if  the  draft  ever  should 
end  and  this  program  disappear?  I recall  a certain  state’s 
Selective  Service  director  evaluating  Civilian  Public  Service 
of  World  War  II.  Speaking  of  the  disgruntled  complaining 
among  conscientious  objectors  then,  he  said,  ‘It  was  a stigma 
on  the  historic  peace  churches. 

“Turning  to  the  present  arrangement  we  refer  to  as  I-W 
or  Civilian  Peace  Service,  he  said,  The  attitude  of  the  fel- 
lows is  much  better.  They  are  performing  much  more  signif- 
icant work.  In  the  old  CPS  program  the  fellows  worked  with 
natural  resources;  in  today’s  program  the  fellows  work  with 
human  resources.  I see  the  kind  of  work  being  done  today  as 
much  more  important  than  that  done  during  World  War  II.’  ” 

Jess  recently  began  a youth  leadership  assignment  for 
Sarasota,  Fla. 


How  Americans  Spend  Their  Money — 


Gambling 

Crime 

Liquor 

Tobacco 

Welfare 

Dog  Food 

Missions 

How  Do  We  Spend 


$30,000,000,000 

20,000,000,000 

9.000. 000.000 

5.000. 000.000 

3.000. 000.000 

175.000. 000 

130.000. 000 
Our  Money??????? 
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For  Discussion 


The  Plight  of  the 
Mennonite  Farmer 

By  John  R.  Smucker 


(Ed.  note:  This  paper  was  written  to  present  a particular 
viewpoint  for  the  sake  of  stimulating  discussion  for  the 
Mennonite  Farmers’  Institute  at  Camp  Amigo  on  Mar,  4, 
1969.  It  is  shared  in  Gospel  Herald  as  a discussion  piece 
also.) 

Mennonites  have  been  known  as  good  farmers  and  until 
recent  times  most  Mennonites  were  farmers.  Farming  was  not 
only  our  livelihood;  it  also  affected  our  church  life.  The 
schedule  of  Sunday  worship  services  was  set  around  the 
farmer’s  routine  to  care  for  his  livestock.  Conferences  and 
revival  meetings  were  scheduled  so  as  not  to  conflict  with 
planting  or  harvest.  The  applications  of  ethics  and  discipline 
were  from  a rural  viewpoint.  The  bishops  who  usually  owned 
one  or  more  farms  saw  the  life  insurance  and  pension  plans 
of  the  city  applicant  for  church  membership  incompatible 
with  a life  of  faith.  Farming  was  looked  upon  as  the  most 
honorable  of  vocations,  and  it  was  with  satisfaction  that 
fathers  would  see  their  sons  follow  in  their  footsteps. 

This  rural  picture  is  now  history  for  the  majority  of  our 
Mennonite  communities.  Today  the  farmer  is  a minority 
among  his  brethren.  As  I shared  for  several  hours  with  five 
northern  Indiana  Mennonite  farmers,  I heard  them  making 
some  of  the  following  comments  with  deep  conviction  about 
the  changes  which  have  been  taking  place. 

(1)  The  farmer  finds  himself  embarrassed  by  the  congrega- 
tional programming  which  arranges  4:00  p.m.  vesper  services 
and  6:30  banquet  meetings.  His  brethren  helpfully  try  to  tell 
him  how  much  earlier  he  should  begin  milking  his  cows,  or 
doubt  his  dedication  if  he  cannot  participate  in  some  activities. 

(2)  Sermons  on  materialism  often  have  struck  at  the  farmer 
who  was  farming  the  second  farm,  or  have  failed  to  move  the 
parable  of  the  rich  fool  beyond  the  agricultural  part  of  our 
brotherhood.  So  while  his  conscience  is  bothered  about  ex- 
panding operations,  his  brethren  have  been  investing  in 
diversified  stocks  and  life  insurance  with  no  reproof.  Today 
the  farmer  must  increase  his  acreage  in  order  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness, and  is  able  to  do  so  because  of  mechanization.  (My 

John  R.  Smucker,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  director  of  Camp  Amigo,  Sturgis,  Mich. 


brother  is  single-handedly  farming  the  farms  of  both  of  my 
grandparents,  who  each  in  their  day  also  had  hired  men.) 

(3)  The  emphasis  today  in  our  church  is  on  the  urban  and 
inner-city  problems  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer’s  problems. 
My  farmer  brethren  reminded  me  that  they  regularly  meet  ! 
people  in  the  course  of  their  agri-business  who  have  many 
of  the  same  problems  as  the  man  from  the  ghetto.  Many  are 
also  having  new  neighbors — tenants  who  have  moved  into  the 
houses  not  needed  by  farmers  as  they  have  increased  their 
acreage. 

(4)  Farming  seems  to  have  slipped  down  the  scale  in  rank 
among  the  respected  Mennonite  vocations.  The  emphasis 
seems  to  be  upon  completing  a graduate  program  for  a serv- 
ice profession,  but  with  it  also  seems  to  be  an  unspoken 
assumption  of  desiring  the  status  and  prestige  of  such  pro- 
fessions. Or  from  the  viewpoint  of  making  money,  it  is 
thought  rather  foolish  by  some  to  be  a farmer  when  one  can 
make  so  much  more  money  at  another  less  demanding  job  in 
a factory,  etc.  These  pressures  within  our  church  today  are 
discouraging  our  young  men  from  entering  farming. 

(5)  Our  church  colleges  have  not  been  adequate  in  pre- 
paring and  encouraging  our  youth  in  the  direction  of  voca- 
tions  related  to  agriculture.  The  Mennonite  farm  dollars 
which  helped  to  get  our  colleges  going  have  not  brought  a 
return  to  our  farm  communities  as  some  of  our  farmers  would 
have  hoped. 

(6)  Our  farmers  are  open  for  help  with  the  problems  of 
their  vocation.  The  farmer  is  about  the  last  group  of  small 
businessmen  in  our  society.  Most  other  people  in  our 
brotherhood  are  enjoying  a high  level  of  income  because  of 
professional  and  union  organizations,  whether  they  partici- 
pated in  such  or  not.  Yet  the  farmer’s  selling  prices  are 
regulated  largely  by  the  large  food  processing  firms,  and  the 
increase  in  retail  prices  of  food  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the 
organized  labor  between  the  farm  and  the  grocery  cart.  Be- 
cause the  Mennonite  farmer  does  not  find  the  understanding 
among  many  of  his  brethren  in  relation  to  his  unique  prob- 
lems, he  is  hesitant  in  discussing  them  in  church  settings,  and 
is  looking  other  directions.  This  is  a part  of  his  plight.  O 
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From  My  Scrapbook 


Whom  Are  You  Kidding? 


When  a man  says  he  can’t  keep  awake  through  a twenty- 
minute  sermon,  and  stays  home  with  his  700-column  news- 
paper, whom  is  he  kidding? 

When  a man  says  Sunday  is  his  only  day  of  rest,  and  gets 
up  at  4:30  a.m.  to  go  fishing,  or  spends  the  day  on  a golf 
course,  whom  is  he  kidding? 

When  a man  says  the  church  seats  are  too  hard  and  un- 
comfortable, then  goes  some  Saturday  to  sit  on  a bleacher 
for  hours  in  a drizzle  watching  22  men  push  one  another 
back  and  forth  across  a mud  lot  . . . whom  is  he  kidding? 

When  a man  says  he  can’t  afford  to  tithe  but  lives  in  a 
comfortable  home,  drives  a new  car,  eats  well,  clothes  his 
family  in  comfort  and  style,  whom  is  he  kidding? 

When  a man  says  he  doesn’t  have  time  for  Christ  and  His 
church,  then  spends  evenings  shopping,  bowling,  watching 
television,  going  to  clubs,  playing  cards,  having  evenings 
out . . . whom  is  he  kidding? 

NOT  GOD! 


. Whatsoever  a man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap’ 
(Gal.  6:7b). 


— The  Baptist  Builder. 


Wit  and  Wisdom 

Dad  was  trying  to  answer  some  of  his  son  Ollie  s ques- 
tions. 

Ollie:  “Pa,  what  makes  a boat  stay  on  top  of  the  water?” 

Dad:  “I  dunno,  son.” 

Ollie:  “Pa,  what  makes  that  airplane  stay  up  in  the  air?” 

Dad:  “I  dunno,  son.” 

Ollie:  “Pa,  what  makes  the  automobile  go  so  fast?” 

Dad:  “You’ve  sure  got  me  there,  son;  I dunno.” 

Ollie:  “Pa,  you  don’t  mind  me  askin’  you  these  questions, 
do  you?” 

Dad:  “Of  course  not,  son.  You’ve  gotta  ask  questions  to 
learn  somethin’,  doncha?” 

o o o 

Little  Girl:  “Why  do  we  have  to  pray  for  our  daily  bread 
every  day?  Why  can’t  we  pray  once  a week  or  once  a 
month?” 

Older  sister:  “To  get  it  fresh,  of  course.” 

o o o 

This  notice  appeared  not  long  ago  in  a church  bulletin: 
Those  in  the  habit  of  putting  buttons  instead  of  coins  in 
the  offering  plates  will  please  put  in  their  own  buttons  and 
not  buttons  from  the  cushions  on  the  pews.” 


In  a graduating  address  regarding  the  influence  of  affluence, 
the  speaker  pointed  out  that  “a  few  years  ago  a poor  man 
walked,  then  he  rode  on  a horse.  Then  he  bought  an  auto- 
mobile, then  a larger  automobile  with  more  gadgets  and  push 
buttons  to  shift  gears.  Now  he  pays  more  money  for  the  old 
stick  shift  to  give  him  a sense  of  power.  He  drives  a car  not 
designed  by  an  engineer  but  a psychologist  to  make  him 
feel  important.  When  he  gets  rich,  what  does  he  do?  He 
drives  a horse  again!”  This  reflects  the  change  in  the  new 
world. 

o o o 

Most  people  hate  any  change  that  doesn’t  jingle  in  their 
pockets. 

o o o 

There  is  the  fellow  who  read  so  much  about  the  harmful 
effects  of  smoking  he  decided  to  give  up  reading. 

o o o 

One  thing  that  causes  a person  to  go  deeper  in  debt  is 
an  advance  in  salary. 


This  notice  appears  prominently  displayed  on  the  entrance 
door  in  the  lobby  of  the  Lancaster  General  Hospital,  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

“Visitors  to  this  hospital  should  be  properly  dressed.  Shorts 
and  slacks  are  not  permitted.  ” 


"Lonely  Life" 

There  is  no  living  more  lonely  than  in  the  church  par- 
sonage. That’s  where  the  pastor’s  wife  lives.  True,  the  rest 
of  her  family  live  there;  however,  she  must  be  there  at  all 
times  serving  as  liaison  between  the  pastor  and  the  congre- 
gation. 

She  should  know  at  all  times  where  her  husband  is. 
(This  is  next  to  impossible.)  She  must  acquaint  herself  with 
all  the  sick;  the  newborn;  all  program  plans;  who  is  to  be 
married  and  when;  all  special  committee  meetings,  the  pas- 
tor’s and  the  congregational  organizations.  Aside  from  this, 
all  she  has  to  do  is  keep  house  and  be  ready  to  feed  and 
house  any  guest  at  a moment’s  notice. 

She  dare  not  take  her  problems  to  the  pastor,  for  he  is 
her  husband.  If  she  goes  to  the  neighboring  pastor,  he  will 
look  askance  at  the  domestic  relationship  in  her  home.  If 
she  tells  her  best  friend  in  the  church,  she  may  lose  a friend, 
for  the  parsonage  is  not  supposed  to  have  problems.  If  her 
husband  asks  for  a raise  in  wages,  she  is  accused  of  being  a 
spendthrift.  If  she  goes  to  work,  the  congregation  is  em- 
barrassed. If  she  refuses  “hand-me-downs,”  she  is  proud. 
If  she  has  close  friends  in  the  congregation,  they  will  soon 
be  criticized  for  playing  up  to  the  preacher  and  she  for 
playing  favorites.  If  she  doesn’t  attend  every  service,  she  is 
not  interested  in  the  congregation. 

Where  shall  the  pastor’s  wife  go  for  help?  Certainly  there 
is  only  one  place  for  her  to  go — that  is,  to  the  Lord. 

Is  there  no  possibility  that  the  church  might  somehow 
understand  and  help  this  distressed  servant? — A Pastor. 
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Items  and  Comments 


The  year  1968  is  the  first  on  record  to 
pass  without  any  executions  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  statistics  compiled  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

This  disclosure  led  one  legal  expert  in 
the  battle  against  capital  punishment  to 
predict  that  executions  will  never  be  re- 
sumed in  this  country. 

William  C.  King,  director  of  information 
for  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  reported  that 
1968  was  the  first  without  executions  since 
his  agency  began  collecting  records  in  1930. 

This  compared  with  the  record  year  of 
1935  when  199  persons  were  executed. 
In  1967,  there  were  two  executions.  For  the 
38- year  period,  a total  of  3,859  persons 
were  executed  in  the  U.S.,  32  of  them  wom- 
en. 

jack  Greenberg,  director  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  Legal  Defense  and  Educational 
Fund,  Inc.,  said  last  year’s  absence  of  exe- 
cutions constituted  a temporary  “de  facto 
national  abolition  of  the  death  penalty. 

“The  longer  this  de  facto  abolition  lasts,’’ 
he  said,  “the  tougher  it  is  going  to  be  to 
just  open  the  gas  chambers  again  someday 
and  march  a thousand  guys  in  there.’’ 

The  Bureau  of  Prisons  reported  that  on 
the  first  day  of  1968  there  were  435  in- 
mates waiting  in  “death  rows’’  across  the 
country — twice  the  number  of  the  previous 
year. 

By  next  year  there  will  likely  be  a reac- 
tion among  American  youth  leaders  against 
the  over-commercialization  of  Christmas. 
In  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Italy  there  have 
already  been  youth  protest  movements 
against  the  present  forms  of  Christmas 
extravaganzas,  which  have  roused  anger 
and  resentment  in  business  circles  and 
among  some  high  school  officials. 

In  Stockholm,  a poster  denouncing  Christ- 
mas customs  was  stuck  up  during  the  night 
on  a department  store  window  with  such 
strong  adhesive  that  the  poster  could  not 
be  removed,  except  by  replacing  the  entire 
window. 

Some  of  the  youth  groups  are  religious 
in  nature,  calling  themselves  “The  New 
Christmas  Disciples.’’  Their  slogans:  “Christ- 
mas Now  and  All  the  Year,”  or  “Not  for 
Profit  but  for  Love.”  The  posters  declare, 
“Do  electric  toothbrushes  increase  the  joy 
of  Christmas?  Do  overloaded  credit  accounts 
bring  happiness?” 

One  Swedish  girl  who  has  been  a nurse 
in  mental  hospitals  led  protests  that  Christ- 
mas brings  suffering  and  stress  to  the  ill, 
elderly,  and  orphaned  whose  loneliness  and 
homelessness  is  heightened  by  the  “gaudy 
and  alcoholic,  commercial  Christmas  observ- 


ances.” One  of  the  goups  that  claimed  no 
religious  interest  urges  that  Christmas  be 
chiefly  featured  by  open  house  in  all  neigh- 
borhood schools  with  free  food  and  enter- 
tainment— provided  by  the  youths. 

In  Italy,  youth  groups  have  demonstrated 
at  churches  during  the  traditional  elabo- 
rate Christmas  rituals  often  used  to  raise 
money  for  special  “Bishop’s  Funds  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  poor  and  illiter- 
ates of  whom  there  are  so  many  in  Italy. 
Many  of  these  funds,  even  those  called 
“missions,”  go  to  building  palatial  church 
edifices  and  hierarchal  residences. 


Union  Theological  Seminary  has  sold 
more  than  $500,000  of  Dow  Chemical  stock 
donated  the  institution  in  1964  as  part  of  a 
large  portfolio  from  the  James  Foundation 
of  New  York. 

President  John  C.  Bennett  said  the  trus- 
tees sold  the  stock  “out  of  deference  to 
opinions  of  students,  faculty,  and  adminis- 
tration in  relation  to  Dow  Chemical’s  role 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  napalm  in  the 
war.” 

Dow,  the  seminary  said,  is  the  nation’s 
leading  producer  of  napalm. 

An  agreement  in  principle  to  purchase 
the  corporate  stock  of  Desert  Farms  of 
Florida,  Inc.,  owned  by  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  (Mormon)  has 
been  entered  into  between  the  GAC  Corpo- 
ration, a multi-million-dollar  diversified 
eastern  U.S.  firm,  and  Zions  Securities  Cor- 
poration, real-estate  arm  of  the  Mormon 
Church. 

The  announcement  by  Graham  H.  Doxey, 
general  manager  of  Zions  Securities,  said 
that  the  proposed  purchase  price  is  “in  the 
neighborhood”  of  $100  million. 

The  Mormon  Church  property  consists 
of  approximately  260,000  acres,  including 
buildings,  timberlands,  citrus  groves,  and 
60,000  head  of  cattle.  The  farm  between 
Cape  Kennedy  and  Orlando,  Fla.,  was 
acquired  by  the  Mormons  in  the  early 
1950’s. 


A new  Lutheran  biweekly  tabloid  whose 
“bias  is  left  of  center”  began  publication 
to  counteract  what  is  called  “a  plethora  of 
right-wing  papers”  circulated  among  Lu- 
therans and  other  Christians. 

The  Lutheran  Free  Press  defined  it- 
self as  “a  newspaper  edited  by  and  for 
Lutheran  young  adults  in  the  church”  to 
provide  “Lutheran  perspectives  on  religious 
and  public  issues.” 

A statement  of  purpose  asserts  the  need 


for  such  a publication  “to  report  news 
which  is  of  interest  to  the  larger  constitu- 
ency, news  which  the  churches’  institutional 
press,  for  a variety  of  reasons,  ignores, 
suppresses,  or  underplays.” 

Dedicated  to  “digging  the  radically  free 
style  of  life,”  the  newspaper  is  edited  by 
John  Hill  of  Valparaiso  University.  Other 
staff  members  are  students  at  Valparaiso, 
the  University  of  Chicago,  the  Lutheran 
School  of  Theology  at  Chicago,  and  Con- 
cordia Teachers  College  at  River  Forest, 

111. 

The  Free  Press  states  that  it  is  basically 
a religious  and  not  a political  newspaper. 

In  the  political  sphere,  it  says  it  “frankly 
seeks  to  influence  the  opinions  and  actions 
of  the  Lutheran  and  other  churches,  chiefly 
by  helping  keep  church  officials  honest  and 
by  disclosing  and  opposing  arbitrary  and  i 
unfair  use  of  ecclesiastical  power,  while  en- 
couraging and  upholding  church  officials  and 
leaders  in  the  integrity  of  their  exercise  of 
power  and  responsibility.” 

Dr.  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette,  noted 
church  historian  and  prolific  author  of  some 
80  books,  was  working  on  several  more  at 
the  time  of  his  accidental  death  on  Dec. 
26,  1968.  Among  these  was  the  history  of 
the  152-vear-old  American  Bible  Society,  ; 
a work  commissioned  by  the  Society’s  Board 
of  Managers  on  Oct.  4,  1962.  He  was  struck 
by  a car  in  Oregon  City,  Ore. 

For  years  a close  friend  of  the  Society  and  j 
a staunch  supporter  of  its  work.  Dr.  Latour- 
ette was  named  an  honorary  life  member  of 
the  American  Bible  Society  at  its  150th  1 
annual  meeting  on  May  12,  1966.  The  cita- 
tion presented  to  him  on  the  occasion  paid 
recognition  to  the  man  whom  many  called 
“the  greatest  living  church  historian,”  for  > 
“your  fifty-six  years  as  teacher  and  as  dis-  [ 
tinguished  historian  of  the  Christian  mis-  \ 
sionary  movement  and  for  your  present 
activity  in  the  preparation  of  the  history  1 
of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

o o o 

New  York  public  school  superintendent 
Bernard  Donovan  has  declared  a bold  new 
ambition  for  the  educational  system.  Within 
the  foreseeable  future  it  is  hoped  to  raise 
the  reading  average  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates to  the  eighth  grade  level.  The  un- 
usual factor  in  the  announcement  is  the 
candid  admission  of  the  desperate  state  of 
urban  education. 

Lest  non-New  Yorkers  be  tempted  to 
boast,  in  educational  circles  it  is  common- 
ly assumed  that  New  York  has  one  of  the 
better  school  systems  among  the  country’s 
urban  centers. 
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Missionary  Directs  Literature  Work 


Recent  reporting  on 
the  work  in  India 
hasn’t  included  much 
about  literature,  Marie 
Moyer,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions 
missionary  on  furlough 
this  year  from  India, 
has  noted.  A number 
of  useful  literature 
projects  are  continu- 
ing, she  says. 

Mennonite  Church 
in  India,  with  the  help  of  missionaries,  co- 
operated in  the  translation,  preparation, 
and  publication  of  Vacation  Bible  School 
materials  some  years  ago.  Marie  found  her- 
self at  the  center  of  that  project.  Christian 
Literature  Institute  (MSS)  is  a co-publisher 
and  the  Evangelical  Fellowship  of  India 
uses  these  materials  for  their  own.  These 
VBS  materials  are  adaptations  of  the 
Herald  Press  summer  Bible  school  materials 
widely  utilized  here  in  North  America. 

Although  the  entire  set  has  been  adapted 
and  published  in  Hindi,  this  does  not  end 
Marie’s  involvement  with  it.  Each  year  the 
promotional  planning  and  promotion  itself 
must  be  done.  As  the  materials  are  re- 
printed, there  may  be  small  changes.  Now 
there  is  a request  to  publish  them  in  Eng- 
lish as  adapted  from  the  American  English 
into  Hindi. 

Recently  working  with  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonites  in  Champa,  the  literature 
board  for  whom  Marie  works  brought  out  a 
small  book  of  peace  stories:  Har  Ki  Jit 
( Victory  in  Defeat).  Another  project  under 
way  is  a new  hymnal  in  Hindi  for  use  by 
all  Christian  groups  in  North  India. 

“The  key  word  for  our  literature  work,’’ 
Marie  says,  “is  cooperation.  We  are  so  small 
and  have  so  few  resources  that  we  must 
|>vork  cooperatively  with  others  who  have 
similar  needs  and  interests.  So  we  work 
•vith  General  Conference  Mennonites  on 
Bible  school  materials  and  peace  literature. 
vVe  work  with  other  Indian  Christians  on 
he  new  hymnal.” 

Marie  finds  Christians  in  India  becoming 
nore  Eastern  or  Indian  in  their  personal 
ind  corporate  church  lives — their  dress 
patterns,  the  music  used  in  worship,  their 
icceptance  of  themselves.  The  new  hymnal 
vill  have  some  accepted  Western  hymns, 
>ut  it  will  also  include  many  Indian  hymns 
nd  songs  written  by  Indian  Christians. 

While  the  literature  board  has  worked 


hard  at  a bookstore  over  the  last  several 
years,  Marie  doubts  that  a bookstore  can 
ever  become  self-supporting  in  Dhamtari. 
In  order  for  it  to  be  feasible  financially,  it 
would  need  to  stock  many  items  which  are 
not  specifically  religious:  secular  books, 

stationery,  writing  equipment,  and  related 
items. 

Such  a bookstore  would  of  necessity  be 
competing  with  local  businesses  set  up 
specifically  for  the  sale  of  such  merchandise. 
Marie  feels  that  this  would  not  be  a good 
witness.  “Besides,  she  says,  “Raipur  is 
only  50  miles  away,  and  a bus  leaves  for 
Raipur  every  hour.  There  they  have  two 
large  Christian  bookstores. 

There  are  still  many  other  kinds  of  liter- 
ature projects  which  need  doing,  however. 
Marie  discovered  recently  that  steel  beams 
needed  for  construction  of  a new  reading 
room  in  Dhamtari  had  not  yet  been  deliv- 
ered. Only  the  footings  are  there. 

The  Dhamtari  reading  room  is  widely 
used  and  deeply  appreciated  by  many  com- 
munity people.  For  some  years  a literature 
center  has  been  in  the  planning  for  the 
industrial  town  of  Bhilai  75  miles  away. 
Still  another,  at  Dallai,  has  been  projected 
as  a reading  room  and  branch  bookstore. 

Sometimes  Marie  feels  as  if  she  is  work- 
ing alone  at  literature  concerns,  and  wishes 
for  more  personnel  and  more  resources  to 
carry  on  the  work.  She  plans  to  go  back  to 
India  in  July  to  resume  the  various  projects 
which  have  been  assigned  to  her.  She  has 
been  home  in  Souderton,  Pa.,  since  Aug. 
25,  1968,  studying  part-time  at  Eastern 
Baptist  Seminary  in  Philadelphia. 

Co-Sponsor  Relief 
Program  in  Biafra 

With  common  concerns  to  give  relief  to 
victims  of  war,  and  particularly  to  Biafran 
civilians  on  the  threshold  of  starvation,  a 
jointly  sponsored  program  by  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  and  the  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  was  recently  es- 
tablished for  Biafra. 

To  be  known  as  Quaker-Mennonite 
Service,  the  program  will  be  carried  out 
only  in  Biafran  territory.  Both  agencies  also 
work  elsewhere  in  Nigeria,  although  not  in 
conjunction  with  each  other. 

The  joint  program,  administered  by  the 
Quakers,  is  initially  a medical  service,  add- 
ing emergency  relief  services  as  may  be 


Marie  Moyer 


necessary  and  possible. 

Returning  the  Dr.  Wallace  Shellenbergers 
to  the  Abiriba  Hospital  was  the  first  ven- 
ture for  the  new  Quaker-Mennonite  Service. 
Here  the  Mennonite  Board  .of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  formerly  sponsored  the  Shel- 
lenbergers and  other  medical  personnel. 
Abiriba  was  also  the  headquarters  of  the 
AFSC’s  work  camp  program  in  Nigeria. 
Dr.  Linford  Gehman,  only  recently  complet- 
ing a three-year  term  at  a hospital-clinic 
in  Nhatrang,  Vietnam,  joined  the  Shellen- 
bergers. 

Traveling  with  the  medical  team  was 
Atlee  Beechy,  assistant  secretary  of  MCC. 
On  an  administrative  visit  to  Nigeria/Biafra, 
he  aims  to  assess  the  situation,  laying 
program  plans  for  emergency  assistance  and 
determining  the  personnel  who  may  be 
needed. 

The  Quakers  and  Mennonites  have 
cooperated  in  other  efforts.  But  not  since 
the  administration  of  the  Civilian  Public 
Service  camps  in  the  1940  s has  MCC 
worked  closely  with  the  Quakers. 

Under  this  new  relationship,  plans  call 
for  both  agencies  to  contribute  personnel, 
funds,  and  supplies. 


Mennonites  Represented 
at  l-V  Convention 

“What  shall  we  do  about  representation 
at  the  Inter-Varsitv  Christian  Fellowship 
Missionary  Convention?'  was  Virgil 
Brenneman’s  question  to  recruitment 
director  John  Lehman  and  Information  Serv- 
ices secretary  Boyd  Nelson.  The  three 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  personnel  felt 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  staff  mem- 
bers to  attend  since  the  meeting  was  held 
in  Los  Angeles  and  began  the  day  after 
Christmas.  Moreover,  in  the  fall  and  pre- 
Christmas  rush,  spending  much  effort  on  a 
display  and  literature  was  also  out  of  the 
question. 

Eventually,  preparing  and  manning  the 
display  was  undertaken  by  Roger  Richer, 
pastor  of  Seventh  Street  congregation  in 
Upland,  Calif.,  and  members  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Voluntary  Service  unit. 

Writing  from  Upland  on  Jan.  9,  Roger 
Richer  told  Student  Services  secretary  Virgil 
Brenneman: 

“The  three-dav  West  Coast  Missions  Con- 
ference was  a very  interesting  experience. 
VS-er  Lee  Miller,  Engadine,  Mich.,  manned 
the  display  Thursday  afternoon  and  evening 
after  we  had  arranged  everything.  He  had 
several  interesting  contacts  with  students. 
On  Friday  and  Saturday  I tended  the  dis- 
play and  participated  in  the  sessions. 

“As  you  had  predicted,  some  of  the  most 
interesting  and  rewarding  chats  related  to 
our  peace  position.  The  peace  literature 
really  went  . . . Portraits  of  a Peacemaker , 
Think  on  These  Things.  Issues  of  Agape 
and  Arena  seemed  to  be  very  intriguing 
items,  along  with  Service  Opportunities, 
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Redemptive  Friendships,  and  Nursing  Per- 
sonnel. 

"This  display  was  very  attractive  and 
attention-getting  as  quite  a number  of 
passersby  commented,”  the  letter  continued. 
" Several  commented  on  the  central  pur- 
pose of  our  missions  being  spelled  out  so 
clearly  and  concisely  on  the  center  panel. 
The  Voluntary  Service  unit  did  a tremen- 
dous job  on  the  layout  and  artistic  effort. 
Several  missionaries  knew  some  of  the  per- 
sons on  the  photos. 

“I  was  really  overwhelmed  with  the  com- 
plimentary statements  made  about  our 
missionaries  and  their  work  overseas,” 
Richer  added.  “It  really  makes  one  proud 
(in  the  proper  sense)  and  grateful  to  belong 
to  a denomination  which  is  so  well  thought 
of  and  respected.  This  ought  to  be  a chal- 
lenge for  us  here  in  America.  ...  I believe 
it  is  important  for  us  as  a denomination  to 
be  at  such  meetings  and  to  give  our  contri- 
bution as  well  as  to  learn.” 

February  Colloquium  on 
"Education  and  Values" 

A colloquium  on  “Education  and  Values 
to  be  held  Feb.  12-14  will  be  one  of  this 
winter’s  special  events  in  Goshen  College  s 
75th  Anniversary  year. 

According  to  Atlee  Beechy,  chairman,  the 
theme  will  be  “Toward  an  Understanding 
of  Freedom. 

The  colloquium,  with  major  addresses 
during  convocation  and  again  in  late  after- 
noon or  evening,  is  designed  to  fit  the 
schedules  of  the  Annual  School  for  Minis- 
ters as  well  as  those  of  students  and  faculty. 

Among  the  topics  for  the  addresses  are 
“Freedom  and  the  College  Student,  “Free- 
dom and  the  Personality  Development  of 
Students,”  and  “The  Christian  and  Free- 
dom. 

Speakers  will  be  William  H.  Grant,  of  the 
School  of  Education  of  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, on  Feb.  12;  Peter  A.  Bertocci, 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Boston  University, 
on  Feb.  13;  and  Dale  Brown,  associate 
professor  of  Christian  theology  at  Bethany 
Theological  Seminary,  on  Feb.  14. 

Values  and  Freedom  Important 

It  is  hoped  that  the  special  series  of 
addresses,  which  is  planned  so  that  discus- 
sion can  follow  after  each  session,  will  en- 
large the  awareness  of  all  who  attend  of 
the  importance  of  values  and  meaning  of 
freedom  for  the  Christian.  Further,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  conferees  will  have  a chance 
to  examine  in  depth  the  value  of  freedom 
in  Western  thought  and  to  understand  more 
adequately  what  freedom  means  in  person- 
ality development  and  in  other  areas  of 
society. 

The  idea  to  sponsor  such  a colloquium 
on  the  campus  was  sparked  over  two  years 
ago.  It  was  in  the  thinking  of  college  lead- 
ers soon  after  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc.,  an 


Indianapolis-based  foundation,  made  funds 
available  to  Goshen  College  late  in  1966 
to  set  up  an  Office  of  Experiments  in 
Christian  Higher  Education. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  new  office 
was  to  study  and  develop  projects  through 
which  the  College  can  effectively  influence 
the  moral  and  religious  values  of  students. 
One  way  to  inform  students  and  faculty  on 
current  thinking  and  research  on  values  is 
to  sponsor  such  a colloquium. 

Will  Share  Findings 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  College  to  share 
findings  from  its  projects  with  Christian 
liberal  arts  colleges  across  the  nation. 
Known  as  models,”  the  projects  will  be 
designed  to  uphold  the  concepts  of  basic 
Christian  commitment  and  discipleship,  car- 
ing for  persons,  integrity,  stewardship,  per- 
sonal and  social  responsibility,  vocation, 
Christian  witness  and  service — all  of  which 
are  of  growing  concern  to  others  in  higher 
education. 

A number  of  experimental  projects  were 
laid  out  in  preliminary  form  last  spring.  In 
preparing  for  them,  the  staff  of  Experiments 
in  Christian  Higher  Education  studied  the 
moral  and  spiritual  values  central  to  the 
teaching  program  of  the  College,  and  gave 
particular  attention  to  the  conditions  under 


which  values  are  most  effectively  learned. 

Two  Pilot  Projects 

In  the  months  ahead  at  least  two  pilot 
projects  will  be  carried  out.  Crucial  to  all 
efforts  of  the  College,  the  projects  are: 

A.  Moral  and  spiritual  values  in  general 
education.  This  project  will  require  reor- 
ganization of  the  total  general  education 
program  to  make  it  more  effective  in  com- 
municating the  Christian  faith  and  ethic. 
John  S.  Oyer  is  giving  the  leadership  to 
this  project. 

B.  Moral  and  spiritual  values  through 
participation  in  voluntary  community  serv- 
ice. This  project  will  center  in  the  educa- 
tional value  in  voluntary  (unsalaried)  serv- 
ice to  fellow  students  on  campus,  to 
churches,  and  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  the 
local  community.  Currently  the  College  is 
seeking  for  a qualified  person  to  give  lead- 
ership to  this  project. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a small  i 
number  of  other  educators  have  set  up 
experiments  to  teach  values  and  do  research  I 
concerning  the  process  by  which  values  are  i 
learned.  Among  them  has  been  Ernest 
Ligon,  currently  at  the  Character  Research 
Project,  of  Schenectady,  N.Y.  He  carried  out 
a project  at  Wavland  Baptist  College,  of 
Plainview,  Tex. 


Greek  Experimental  Farm  Largely  Successful 


About  17  years  ago  the  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  began  various  community 
development  and  agricultural  extension 
projects  on  the  mainland  of  Greece.  Begun 
in  Macedonia,  the  project  spread  outward  to 
surrounding  communities  and  villages. 

An  experimental  agricultural  station  was 
formed  to  effectively  demonstrate  the  feasi- 
bility of  several  farming  practices  which 
were  nonexistent  in  the  area  at  that  time. 
Fessons  were  given  on  livestock  manage- 
ment, and  improved  breeding  stock  was 
introduced.  Sprinkler  systems  were  intro- 
duced in  the  arid  region,  demonstrating  the 
improved  soil  conservation  which  resulted 
from  sprinkling  as  opposed  to  the  open 
ditch  method  by  which  much  of  the  loose, 
sandy  soil  was  lost  to  erosion. 

Regular  home  economics  classes  were  held 
in  the  villages  where  skills  in  sewing  and 
embroidery,  cooking  and  nutrition,  home- 
making and  child  care,  first  aid  and  hygiene 
were  taught.  A library  was  started  to  give 
the  people  of  the  community  easier  access 
to  books,  and  Bibles  were  distributed  in  the 
villages  and  schools. 

By  1966,  MCC’s  work  had  seemingly 
come  to  fruition  as  the  Greeks  took  active 
roles  in  manning  the  project.  In  April  MCC 
withdrew  its  personnel  and  sold  the  equip- 
ment. Work  then  turned  to  the  island  of 
Crete. 

In  1960,  Bishop  Irineos  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  invited  MCC  to  develop 


an  agricultural  project  on  the  western  tip 
of  Crete  in  the  area  of  Kolymbari.  MCC’ 
had  accepted  and  now  the  program  in 
Greece  concentrates  in  this  area.  The  em- 
phasis has  continued  much  the  same  as  that! 
on  the  Greek  mainland  had  been.  A com- 
plete  demonstration  and  experimental  farm 
was  built  and  staffed.  Improved  breeding  ^ 
stock  was  introduced  into  the  surrounding! 
areas  and  balanced  feed  mixtures  are  in 
production. 

MCC’s  projects  on  the  Greek  mainland^ 
and  later  on  the  island  of  Crete  have  not; 
gone  unnoticed.  The  director  of  CARE  in 
Greece  recently  suggested  that  there  be 
greater  cooperation  between  CARE  and 
MCC.  MCC  was  requested  to  help  evaluate; 
some  potential  projects  that  may  possibly^ 
set  the  stage  for  increased  cooperative; 
effort. 

Inter-Church  Aid  has  inquired  about 
sending  a trainee  from  Iraklion,  where  an; 
archbishop  is  starting  a farm,  to  observe, 
and  learn  the  management  of  MCC’s  farm. 
Inter-Church  Aid  has  also  inquired  into 
the  possibilities  of  beginning  two  more  farms! 
on  the  islands  of  Samos  and  Idrea  such  as: 
the  one  in  Kolymbari. 

Whether  all  these  projects  can  be  reason- 
ably added  to  the  growing  list  still  remains 
to  be  seen.  Perhaps  it  is  best  to  concentrate; 
on  our  area  and  do  it  well  rather  than 
spread  out  too  thin.  The  farm  in  Aridea, 
Macedonia,  begun  in  1960  by  MCC,  and 
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now  completely  in  Greek  hands,  is  presently 
well  kept  and  is  being  used  for  pepper 
experimentation.  The  livestock  development 
that  once  was  carried  on  here  has  been 
discontinued,  but  the  farm  is  definitely 
making  a contribution  in  other  areas  of 
agriculture. 

A small  comparison  was  recently  made  by 
David  Gerber,  MCC  worker  in  Crete,  as  to 
improvements  since  MCC  initiated  a project 
in  a single  village.  His  example  was  the 
village  of  Periclia,  the  very  village  in  which 
he  had  earlier  served  his  two  years  under 
Pax  before  returning  to  direct  the  program. 
In  1961,  the  villagers  had  never  seen  a 


tractor.  In  1968,  there  were  15  tractors  in 
the  village.  Since  beginning  the  project, 
electricity  has  been  added  to  the  village  and 
an  additional  30  houses  built,  as  well  as  a 
new  school.  Where  there  were  no  toilets 
before,  toilets  now  stand. 

David  Gerber  states  that  very  few  of  the 
people  have  left  the  village  for  employment 
elsewhere  and  a generally  optimistic 
attitude  prevails.  "Definitely  MCC  has  been 
effective  there,”  he  said.  “But  rather  than 
slap  ourselves  on  the  back,  we  will  keep 
this  success  in  mind  when  we  become  weary 
of  our  present  toil  in  Kolymbari  and  pray 
that  this  project  may  reach  fruition. 


Hospital  Albert  Schweitzer— Water,  Rice,  and  Medicines 


Hospital  Albert  Schweitzer  is  the  setting 
of  one  of  the  most  exciting  dramas  in  Haiti, 
and  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  an 
active  participant.  HAS  is  a well-organized, 
smooth-running  structure.  The  surrounding 
near-impassable  roads,  clogged  canals, 
eighteenth-century  farming  methods,  and 
the  poverty  and  illness  that  grip  the  in- 
habitants of  this  once-flourishing  Artibonite 
Valley  provide  a striking  contrast  to  the 
scenes  at  HAS. 

Curing  the  ill  is  an  ever-present  chal- 
lenge and  all  of  the  hospital’s  resources  are 
thrown  into  meeting  this  need.  Recent  de- 
velopments outside  the  hospital  walls,  how- 
ever, have  created  much  excitement  and 
aroused  interest  in  Haitian  and  foreign 
worker  alike. 

A number  one  example  this  year  has 
been  the  unbelievable  and  immediate  results 
of  the  Community  Health  Department’s  all- 
out  drive  against  tetanus.  They  immunized 
every  woman  of  childbearing  age  within 
the  6,000-person  census  tract  surrounding 
the  hospital.  Not  only  is  the  woman  pro- 
tected, but  also  any  child  she  may  bear 
within  the  next  five  years.  Within  a short 
time  in-distant  hospital  admissions  for  new- 
born tetanus  patients  were  less  than  half 
that  of  previous  years. 

Pediatrics,  Surgery,  and  Medical  Technology 

Susan  Neudorf,  Hague,  Sask.,  has  worked 
bn  the  pediatric  ward  for  more  than  a year. 
There  are  many  sick  children  and  only  the 
,most  seriously  ill  are  admitted.  Even  with 
stringent  screening,  the  daily  ward  census 
on  pediatrics  hovers  between  95  and  100 
oatients. 

Verna  Claassen,  Chilliwack,  B.C.,  and 
Florence  Koch,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  are 
he  nurses  on  the  medical  ward.  Ann  Pauls, 
\bbotsford,  B.C.,  works  on  the  surgery  ward 
und  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  critically 
11  postoperative  patients.  All  nurses  work 
together  with  subsidiary  personnel,  young 
'iris  from  surrounding  villages  who  have 
been  trained  at  HAS  as  aide  infirmieres 
nurses  aides).  This  is  a real  challenge  in 
■ommunication  and  understanding. 
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Donald  Zook,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  is  the 
chief  medical  technologist.  Since  the  clinical 
laboratory  is  a very  vital  part  of  both  in- 
and  out-patient  departments,  he  has  a 
tremendous  responsibility  in  keeping  it  func- 
tioning smoothly  and  efficiently. 

Grace  Martin,  Gordonville,  Pa.,  a labora- 
tory assistant,  works  with  him.  She  is  called 
on  to  assume  much  more  responsibility  than 
would  be  expected  of  an  individual  with  her 
training  at  home.  Eileen  Ewert,  Drake, 
Sask.,  is  secretary  to  the  medical  director, 
Dr.  Frank  J.  Eepreau.  She  is  also  in  charge 
of  Employee’s  Health  Clinic. 

Fresh  Drinking  Water  and  Rice 

Jim  Ewert,  Drake,  Sask.,  has  assumed 
the  Community  Development  post.  The  big 
CD  aim  of  this  year,  "to  bring  fresh  drink- 
ing water  to  the  town  of  Pte.  Riviere,”  is 
now  fulfilled.  Four  miles  of  three-inch  plas- 
tic pipe  connecting  a spring  in  the  hills  to 
a 300,000  gallon  masonry  reservoir  at  the 
upper  edge  of  town  has  been  laid  and  a 
fountain  has  been  built  at  the  reservoir. 

The  town  is  responsible  for  laying  the 
pipeline  from  the  reservoir  throughout  the 
town.  Most  drinking  water  was  previously 
taken  from  the  large  and  unsanitary  all- 
purpose canal.  One  old  lady,  expressing  her 
appreciation  for  the  fresh  water,  said,  “Now 
we  won’t  have  to  drink  all  those  dirty 
bugs.” 

On  the  agricultural  scene,  vegetable 
seedlings  are  being  distributed  to  interested 
local  farmers.  Young  tomato  plants  sell  at 
20<f  per  150;  so  the  farmer  has  a real  in- 
vestment in  them.  This  is  a much-needed 
program  since  the  vegetable  crop  is  usually 
limited  to  potatoes  and  melons.  Various 
young  tree  seedlings  are  given  out  to  teach 
and  promote  tree  conservation  practices. 

Another  exciting  development  is  the 
Agronome’s  new  high-yielding  hybrid  rice 
which,  when  made  available  to  the  local  in- 
habitants, could  revolutionize  rice  production 
in  Haiti. 

The  Future 

Three  MCC  members  will  be  leaving  in 


1969  after  completing  their  two-year  terms. 
“We  anticipate  their  replacements  and  the 
contributions  they  will  make  to  the  HAS 
program  and  unit  life,”  Jim  Ewert,  HAS 
unit  leader,  said.  “We  look  forward  to  re- 
ceiving our  new  VW  bus  to  take  over  when 
the  present  one  retires.  With  a little  trans- 
mission oil  and  a lot  of  faith,  we  hope  to 
keep  it  running  till  that  day. 

“First  and  foremost,  we  continue  to  seek 
God  s will  and  purpose  in  sending  us  to 
work  and  live  at  Hospital  Albert  Schweitzer, 
not  only  as  individuals,  but  as  a unit  and 
as  Christians,  belonging  to  the  Mennonite 
Church. 

Mennonite  Foundation 
Realizes  Growth 

The  Mennonite  Foundation  realized 
significant  growth  during  1968. 

Assets  at  year-end  totaled  $823,000.  This 
was  an  increase  of  65  percent  over  the 
previous  year.  Assets  have  increased  more 
than  five  times  during  the  past  three  years. 
Projections  show  assets  exceeding  $1  million 
by  the  end  of  1969. 

Foundation  assets  represent  contributed 
cash  and  property  held  for  eventual  dis- 
tribution to  a variety  of  charitable  organi- 
zations. 

Growth  during  1968  occurred  largely  in 
the  Gift  Deposit  and  Gift  Annuity  pro- 
grams of  the  Foundation. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the 
Foundation  announced  the  appointment  of 
Harold  P.  Dyck  to  its  staff.  Mr.  Dyck  is  in 
charge  of  the  new  office  at  Hesston,  Kan. 
Further  expansion  of  Foundation  services 
and  facilities  is  being  planned. 

The  Mennonite  Foundation  administers 
specialized  services  in  the  area  of  bequests 
and  special  gifts.  It  offers  a technical  re- 
source to  those  concerned  about  the  effec- 
tive stewardship  of  accumidated  possessions. 
It  is  equipped  to  receive,  manage,  and 
distribute  gifts  of  cash  and  property  for  the 
benefit  of  any  charitable  organization. 

Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  The  Men- 
nonite Foundation,  Inc.,  Ill  Marilyn  Ave., 
Goshen,  Ind.  46526;  or  Box  587,  Hesston, 
Kan.  67062. 

Mental  Health 
Scholarships  Available 

Four  Mennonite  Mental  Health  Scholar- 
ships worth  $500  each  will  be  awarded  to 
students  planning  to  enter  the  mental 
health  field.  Application  forms  for  the 
scholarships  are  available  from:  Director, 
Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services,  1105 
N.  Wishon  Ave.,  Fresno,  Calif.  93762.  Com- 
pleted forms,  together  with  all  supporting 
data,  must  be  received  by  Mar.  1,  1969. 
The  winners  will  be  announced  on  Apr.  1, 
1969. 

This  scholarship  fund  was  established  in 
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1967  in  recognition  of  the  continual  need 
for  personnel  and  improvement  in  the  field 
of  mental  health.  The  Voluntary  Service 
and  Mental  Health  Service  departments  of 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  are 
financing  the  scholarships. 

Candidates  must  be  classified  as  college 
juniors  or  seniors  or  graduate  students, 
have  a declared  major,  and  maintain  a C + 
average.  Other  factors  taken  into  consider- 
ation in  awarding  the  scholarships  include 
the  candidate’s  financial  need,  previous 
service  experience,  attendance  at  a church- 
related  college  (undergraduates),  and  mem- 
bership in  a Mennonite,  Brethren  in  Christ, 
or  Brethren  congregation. 


With  Produces  Special  Issue 

Uncle  Sam  Wants  You,  a special  issue  of 
With  magazine,  focuses  on  the  questions 
of  war  and  nonresistance.  This  issue,  dated 
March  1969,  is  now  being  mailed  to  sub- 
scribers. 

Selected  to  inform  high  school  age  young 
men  about  the  questions  they  must  answer 
as  they  face  the  draft,  the  articles  should 
also  interest  ministers  and  other  individuals 
involved  in  draft  counseling  and  youth  study 
groups. 

The  articles  of  this  special  issue  give 
information  on  the  various  positions  one  can 
take  under  the  Selective  Service  System, 
advice  on  how  to  register  as  a conscientious 
objector,  and  some  of  the  philosophy  behind 
the  nonresistant  position.  Noncooperation 
is  also  discussed  in  the  issue. 

Article  titles  include:  “The  Draft  Law 

and  Your  Choices,’  “Why  I Beject  War,” 
“I  Could  Not  Tolerate  the  War  Machine,  ” 
‘‘When  You  Fill  Out  Form  150,  and  ‘‘What 
We  Believe  About  War.  ” 

Extra  copies  of  this  special  issue  are 
available  for  individuals,  churches,  and 
vouth  groups  at  the  following  rates:  3 for 
$1.00;  6 for  $2.00;  and  10  for  $3.00.  Addi- 
tional copies  are  available  at  30c  each.  For 
copies  or  more  information,  write  to  With, 
Special  Issue,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale, 
Pa.  15683,  or  Box  347,  Newton,  Kan. 
67114. 

Testimony  of  a 
European  Trainee 

I am  part  of  the  trainee  group  this  year 
and  would  like  to  try  to  answer  two  ques- 
tions often  raised  about  the  trainee  pro- 
gram: What  is  the  purpose  of  sending  young 
people  abroad  under  such  a program?  What 
are  the  benefits? 

The  main  reason  I feel  we  are  sent 
abroad  is  to  become  acquainted  with  other 
Christians,  mostly  Mennonites  in  my  case. 
Personally  I find  Christians  here  just  as 
spiritual  as  back  home,  even  though  their 
outlook  on  certain  aspects  is  very  different. 
Normally  we  are  placed  with  Mennonites 


so  that  we  can  learn  from  them. 

Second,  we  become  acquainted  with  a 
completely  different  way  of  life.  A trainee 
must  learn  to  adjust  quickly  to  almost  any 
situation.  The  first  few  weeks  were  the 
most  difficult  for  me,  yet  I enjoyed  them 
and  am  still  enjoying  this  kind  of  life. 

Third,  sending  young  people  abroad 
under  the  trainee  program  allows  us  to  be- 
come involved  in  different  work.  Oh,  yes,  a 
trainee  does  have  to  work!  That  is  how  the 
fare  and  other  expenses  are  paid.  I clean, 
iron,  sew,  mend,  cook,  and  baby-sit.  How 
dreary!  you  say.  But  I say.  What  better 
way  is  there  than  this  to  get  to  know  a 
Christian  family — to  become  involved  in 
their  way  of  life,  to  learn  their  customs 
and  habits?  I find  all  jobs  enjoyable  and 
thoroughly  interesting.  It  is  the  attitude  of 
a trainee  that  is  so  important. 

Lastly,  the  trainee  program  gives  us  an 


opportunity  to  travel.  Personally  I couldn’t 
have  afforded  to  see  at  least  some  of 
Europe  any  other  way. 

Among  other  benefits  I am  enjoying  are: 
meeting  new  people,  learning  to  cook 
European  dishes,  learning'  child  care,  and 
the  different  situations  I meet  daily. 

Personally,  I would  encourage  every 
young  person  to  offer  a year  to  such  a 
program.  One  is  not  forced  to  join  the 
trainee  program.  If  he  does  join,  he  should 
do  so  willingly  and  wholeheartedly.  Once 
a trainee  puts  his  whole  self  into  any 
situation,  gets  involved  with  people  around 
him,  stammers  but  learns  the  language,  and 
appreciates  different  customs,  he  will  love 
his  year  as  a trainee. 

Applications  for  the  Intermenno  Trainee 
Program  should  be  made  to  the  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa.  17501. 
— Helen  Wiebe,  Intermenno  Trainee. 


Mennonite  Hour  New  Stations  and  Time  Changes 


New  Stations 


Alabama 

Oneonta 

WCRL 

1570 

12: 15  p.m.  Sun. 

Colorado 

Bifle 

KWSR 

810 

12: 15  p.m.  Sun. 

Michigan 

Kalamazoo 

WKZO 

590 

9:45  a.m.  Sun. 

Minnesota 

Hibbing 

WMFG 

1240 

8:30  a.m.  Sun. 

Missouri 

Springfield 

KWFC-FM 

97.3 

3:00  p.m.  Sat. 

New  York 

Wellsville 

WLSV 

790 

8:30  a.m.  Sun. 

North  Dakota 

Fargo 

KFNW-FM 

10:30 a.m.  Sun. 

Ohio 

Archbold 

WHFD 

12: 15  p.m.  Sun 

Okinawa 

KSAB 

1020 

2:00  p.m.  Sat. 

Oklahoma 

Edmond 

KWHP-FM 

97.7 

9: 15  a.m.  Sun. 

Time  Changes 

Colorado 

La  Junta 

KBZZ 

1400 

7: 15  a.m.  Sun. 

Florida 

Blountstown 

WKMK 

1370 

6:45  a.m.  Sun. 

Florida 

Immokalee 

WCOF 

1490 

12: 15  p.m.  Sun. 

Illinois 

East  Moline 

WDLM 

960 

9:30 a.m.  Sun. 

Iowa 

Washington 

KCII 

1380 

9:00  a.m.  Sun. 

Ohio 

Cleveland 

WCRF-FM 

103.3 

2:00  p.m.  Sun. 

Ohio 

Lima 

WIMA 

1150 

8:35  a.m.  Sun. 

Ohio 

Wooster 

WWST 

960 

12: 15  p.m.  Sun. 

Oklahoma 

Pryor 

KOLS 

1570 

7:45  a.m.  Sun. 

Pennsylvania 

Easton 

WE  EX 

1230 

5:15  a.m.  Sun. 

Pennsylvania 

Pottsville 

WPPA 

1360 

6: 15  p.m.  Sun. 

Virginia 

Portsmouth 

WXRI-FM 

105.3 

9:30  p.m.  Sun. 

Si 

ll 

Desperate  Struggle  Continues  in  Nigeria  Biafra 


As  Federal  Nigerian  forces  pushed  into 
Biafran  territory,  some  townsmen  and  vil- 
lagers risked  the  onslaught  by  staying, 
while  many  fled  into  the  surrounding  bush 
to  await  developments.  These  were  largely 
the  non-Ibo  peoples.  Most  of  the  Ibos  fled 
with  their  kinsmen,  the  retreating  Biafran 
troops. 

In  the  past  eight-month  stalemate  of  the 
Nigeria/Biafra  conflict,  those  villagers  who 
risked  staying  now  find  life  slowly  return- 
ing to  near  normalcy.  Yet  in  many  ways  it 
is  a false  air  of  normalcy,  for  many  famil- 
ies have  been  broken  by  death  and  separa- 


tion. Houses  and  other  buildings  are 
damaged  or  lie  in  heaps  of  rubble.  Oil 
lines  are  torn  out  of  the  ground.  Andj 
previous  busy  cities,  like  Port  Harcourt.  are 
virtually  lifeless. 

“On  entering  the  secessionist  territory  rej 
gained  by  the  Federal  Nigerian  forces 
my  first  impression  was  that  matters  wen 
hardly  in  such  a condition  as  needing  emer 
gencv  relief,  Phil  Hofer  observed  recently 

Hofer,  with  the  Mennonite  Central  Com 
mittee’s  Teachers  Abroad  Program  ii 
Nigeria,  spent  his  five-week  school  holida; 
over  the  Christmas  season  in  relief  work 
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He  joined  a team  of  one  doctor,  three 
nurses,  two  relief  workers,  and  a main- 
tenance man.  Sponsored  by  a cooperative 
group  representing  several  mission  agencies, 
the  team  was  assigned  to  Bori  Hospital, 
40  miles  southeast  of  Port  Harcourt  and  30 
miles  from  the  ragged  edge  of  actual  fight- 
ing. 

“But  when  one  looks  closer,  the  relief 
and  emergency  nature  of  the  situation  and 
work  becomes  evident,  Hofer  added.  “Some 
30  to  40  percent  of  our  cases  at  the 
hospital  are  a result  of  the  war  situation. 
People  are  still  drifting  in  from  outlying 
areas.  They  bring  cases  of  severe  malnutri- 
tion, actual  starvation,  and  accompanying 
diseases.  We  are  dependent  upon  food 
supplied  bv  relief  organizations,  which  we 
distribute  to  hospital  patients.  We  could 
hardly  operate  without  the  more  than  three 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  hospital  equip- 
ment donated  by  UNICEF. 

“Yet  more  and  more  people  who  are 
here  are  resettling  into  the  routines  of 
village  life  and  crops  are  getting  planted.’ 

From  Enugu,  the  city  in  the  northern 
Biafran  territory  once  declared  the  capital 
by  the  secessionists  but  which  later  fell  to 
the  federal  troops,  two  Mennonite  nurses 
report  conditions  similar  to  those  described 
by  Hofer.  Both  nurses  joined  an  inter- 
denominational relief  team  sponsored  by 

Mobility  in  Mobile 

Six  members — one  couple,  two  single 
ellows,  and  two  single  girls — make  up  the 
Voluntary  Service  unit  in  Mobile,  Ala. 
[.  D.  Landis,  unit  director,  works  thirty 
lours  each  week  at  the  local  Boys’  Club, 

I.upervising  a woodshop  project.  He  also 
spends  several  hours  each  week  at  a local 
ecreation  plaza  for  youngsters  from  the 
dirdville  Resettlement  Community.  His 
nvolvement  in  the  recreation  center  pro- 
ides  good  opportunity  to  learn  to  know  the 
oung  people  of  Birdville,  the  community 
• here  the  VS  unit  focuses  their  witness. 

The  unit  is  renting  a storefront,  named 
Friendship  Center,  located  in  a shopping 
center  near  Birdville.  There  they  hold 
iunday  morning  services,  clubs,  and  occasion- 
illy  show  films.  Through  these  activities  the 
VS-ers  are  developing  good  rapport  with 
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D.  Landis  and  two  boys  from  the  Boys’  Club 
orking  on  cars  for  soap  box  derby. 


Church  World  Service  and  serving  under 
the  auspices  of  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross. 

Susie  Miller,  assigned  to  the  Enugu  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  supervises  a ward  for  victims 
of  kwashiorkor,  a disease  resulting  in  swell- 
ing of  arms  and  legs  from  lack  of 
nutrition.  Additionally,  she  must  make  fre- 
quent visits  to  a refugee  camp  elsewhere 
in  Enugu. 

Barbara  Souder  joins  Nigeria  medical 
personnel  in  holding  mobile  clinics  five  days 
a week  in  the  area  surrounding  Enugu.  At 
appropriate  places,  such  as  schools  or  mis- 
sion compounds,  they  hold  clinics  and  set 
up  arrangements  for  providing  high  protein 
meals  for  malnutrition  cases.  They  too  make 
use  of  foods  and  medicines  supplied  by  re- 
lief agencies. 

And  within  the  Biafran  territory  itself, 
the  dying  goes  on  and  on.  Though  the 
tonnage  of  food  being  flown  in  at  nights 
may  have  actually  increased  in  the  past 
months,  much  of  it  arrives  too  late  for  many 
victims  who  have  crossed  the  threshold  to 
starvation.  And  so  the  Biafran  population 
struggles  for  food  as  their  army  struggles 
with  military  tactics,  and  the  world’s  humani- 
tarian and  relief  agencies — MCC  included — 
struggle  for  a plan  acceptable  to  both  sides 
for  delivering  massive  shipments  of  food 
and  medicines. 


the  community. 

Unit  members  Marilyn  Hollinger,  Janice 
Musser,  and  Andrew'  Diener,  Jr.,  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Mobile  Infirmary  and  Samuel 
Thomas  works  at  the  Providence  Hospital. 
One  supervisor  recently  expressed  apprecia- 
tion to  the  VS  director  for  the  high  caliber 
of  work  which  the  VS-ers  perform. 

Unit  Leader  Landis  has  contacted  a dozen 
agencies  in  Mobile,  such  as  counseling  serv- 
ice job  placements,  religious  centers,  and 
other  significant  community  ministries  where 
VS-ers  may  be  able  to  serve  in  the  future. 

Mary  K.  Landis,  wife  of  the  unit  leader, 
serving  as  hostess  creates^a  homelike  at- 
mosphere at  the  VS  center,  assisted  by 
their  young  son  Jeffrey. 

The  VS  unit  members,  along  with  some 
ex-VS-ers  who  live  in  the  Mobile  commu- 
nity, are  involved  in  an  extensive  Waij 
distribution  project  in  the  Birdville  com- 
munity and  have  made  some  significant 
contacts  in  several  homes.  They  are  con- 
ducting home  Bible  studies  in  a number  of 
homes  in  the  community.  They  also 
are  giving  a witness  regularly  through  sing- 
ing and  visitation  in  nearby  nursing  homes. 

Unit  leader  Landis  gives  leadership  and 
coordination  to  the  operation  of  the  church 
program  in  Mobile.  Harold  Bucher,  At- 
more,  Ala.,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Eastern  Board  Home  Missions  Office  to 
assist  him,  and  Bishop  Paul  Dagen,  At- 
more,  Ala.,  gives  much-appreciated  coun- 


sel and  guidance.  Landis  also  serves  as 
bookkeeper  and  subsidizes  the  church 
operations  with  VS  contributions. 

The  VS  center  is  currently  located  along 
the  main  thoroughfare  into  the  downtown 
area.  There  are  a number  of  commercial 
properties  nearby.  Neighboring  residences 
are  filled  with  older  people  or  are  being  put 
up  for  sale.  The  unit  is  considering  the 
possibility  of  relocation,  perhaps  moving  a 
bit  closer  to  the  Birdville  area  or  into 
another  section  of  town  where  there  could 
be  more  opportunity  for  contact  with 
neighbors.  Should  such  a facility  become 
available,  the  VS  unit  is  willing  to  be 
mobile. 

India  State  Government 
Cautions  Missionaries 

The  state  government  of  Madhya  Pra- 
desh has  issued  a warning  to  missionary 
schools  against  reported  pressures  on  par- 
ents and  students. 

A letter  from  the  state’s  Education  De- 
partment to  the  schools  alleged  that  undue 
pressure  has  been  exerted  by  teachers  and 
preachers  to  induce  the  people  not  to  send 
their  children  to  non-Christian  schools. 

The  letter  also  said  that  an  atmosphere 
is  created  in  the  mission  schools  which 
exerts  pressure  on  students  to  change  their 
religion.  If  allegations  of  such  pressure 
are  proved,  the  letter  said,  the  schools 
involved  may  lose  recognition  and  grants. 

A second  letter  sent  to  all  missionary 
schools  asked  for  information  on  conversions 
during  the  last  five  years.  The  name  of 
the  converted  student  was  requested  as  well 
as  his  class,  previous  religion,  date  and 
nature  of  conversion.  The  schools  were 
asked  to  specify  whether  the  student  was 
converted  under  duress,  through  “tempta- 
tion,” or  of  his  own  accord. — Evangelical 
Press  News  Service. 

One  Way  of  Giving 

Early  in  January  a letter  came  to  Box 
370  in  Elkhart  with  a Christmas  Sharing 
Fund  contribution.  Because  he  felt  that  his 
family  had  found  a solution  to  what  was  a 
problem  for  him,  the  writer  granted  per- 
mission to  share  their  idea.  Here  it  is,  just 
the  way  it  came: 

“We  receive  mans  appeals  for  donations 
to  various  causes.  Many  of  them  are  from 
recognized  agencies  in  which  we  have 
interest  and  confidence.  Others,  though 
heart-touching,  are  strangers  to  us.  What- 
ever we  do  to  them  gives  us  some  mis- 
givings. If  we  ignore  them,  perhaps  we  miss 
an  obligation  or  duty.  If  we  respond,  we 
wonder  whether  our  own  mission  agency 
doesn’t  need  the  help  even  more. 

“It  is  known  that  many  soliciting  organ- 
izations are  non-denominational  or  un- 
affiliated, use  big  mailing  lists,  and  have 
large  overhead  expense  with  more  than 
comfortable  salaries  for  officers  and  pro- 
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moters.  Only  a small  part  of  the  gift  may 
reach  the  cause.  We  know  our  own  agencies 
operate  at  minimum  overhead. 

“To  resolve  this  dilemma  we  are  trving 
a plan  which  has  reduced  our  misgivings: 
When  an  appeal  strikes  us  as  having  real 
need  and  merit,  we  explore  whether  our 
own  Mennonite  boards  minister  to  the  same 
need  whether  it  be  relief,  radio,  literature, 
education,  healing,  children,  old  age,  evan- 
gelism, or  whatever.  Usually  we  find  that 


FIELD 

Needed:  Married  couples  as  houseparents 
for  boys;  salary,  living  expenses,  and  in- 
surance provided.  Can  hire  I-W  couples. 
Inquire:  Adriel  School  (for  slow-learning 
teenagers).  Box  188,  West  Liberty,  Ohio 
43357. 

The  Mennonite  Retirement  Plan  en- 
joyed continued  growth  during  1968.  A net 
gain  of  13.5  percent  is  being  credited  to 
each  participant’s  account.  Assets  increased 
to  one  million  dollars.  And  there  are  now 
1,176  persons  enrolled  in  the  Plan. 

The  purpose  of  the  Plan  is  to  provide 
retirement  benefits  as  a life  annuity.  All 
Mennonite  ministers,  missionaries,  and  other 
church  workers  are  eligible  to  participate. 

Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  Mennonite 
Retirement  Plan,  111  Marilvn  Ave.,  Goshen, 
Ind.  46526. 

New  Every-Home-Plan  congregation 
for  Gospel  Herald:  Ninth  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

In  keeping  with  the  1969  churchwide 
youth  theme — Mark  Me  Down  That  Way — 
local  youth  groups  are  encouraged  to  plan 
quiz  programs  on  the  Gospel  of  Mark. 
Several  conference  youth  organizations  are 
already  involving  congregational  quiz  teams 
in  conference-wide  competition. 

Details  regarding  procedures,  rules,  and 
quiz  questions  can  be  obtained  from  your 
district  conference  youth  secretary  or  from 
Art  Smoker,  Secretary  for  Youth  Ministry, 
Mennonite  Building,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

New  members  by  baptism:  sixteen  at 
Manson,  Iowa;  eight  at  East  Union,  Kalona, 
Iowa;  one  at  Calvary,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Special  meetings:  John  M.  Drescher, 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  Mellinger,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Feb.  15-23,  and  at  North  Goshen,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Apr.  2-6.  David  Augsburger,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  at  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  Mar. 
23-27.  Maynard  Ressler,  Powell,  Ohio,  at 
Fairpoint,  Ohio,  Mar.  30  to  Apr.  6.  J.  C. 
Wenger,  Goshen,  Ind.,  at  Hopedale,  111., 
Mar.  30  to  Apr.  6.  Merle  Stoltzfus,  Spen- 
cerville,  Ind.,  at  Berea,  Alma,  Ont.,  Mar.  30 
to  Apr.  6.  Lloyd  Weaver,  Jr.,  Denbigh, 
Va.,  and  Myron  Augsburger,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  at  Paradise,  Pa.,  Mar.  23-30.  William 


they  do.  We  make  a note  of  the  amount  we 
are  able  to  give,  and  then  periodically  send 
these  amounts  to  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  our  district  office.  This  is 
usually  plus-giving,  as  we  feel  our  regular 
tithe  should  go  through  regular  channels. 

“To  see  other  agencies  being  supported 
when  our  own  programs  are  limited  by 
lack  of  financial  support  makes  us  wonder 
whether  our  loyalties  are  where  they  should 
be.” 


NOTES 

R.  Miller,  North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  the 
Tourist  Church,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Feb.  16-23. 

John  C.  King,  pastor  of  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  was  ordained  to 
the  office  of  bishop  on  Feb.  9. 

Address  changes:  Carson  Moyer  to  New 
Dundee,  Ont.;  Charles  Shenk  to  1-13, 
Odori  8-ehome,  Tottori,  Kushiro,  Hokkaido, 
Japan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Witmer  write  from 
Paris,  France:  “At  the  proposal  of  our 
church  council,  we  presented  the  challenge 
of  ‘sharing  with  the  suffering  at  our  recent 
Christmas  program.  We  are  enclosing  a 
check  for  $137.00,  the  equivalent  of  the 
afternoon  offering,  which  we  request  be 
applied  to  the  fund  for  work  in  Biafra. 


Calendar 


School  for  Ministers  (Tuesday  through  Friday  weekly) 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary,  Feb.  4-21. 

Mennonite  Camping  Association,  annual  meeting. 
Laurelville  Church  Center,  Mt  Pleasant.  Pa  , Feb 
21-23. 

Conservative  Mennonite  Conference  Ministers 
Fellowship  at  Conservative  Mennonite  Bible  School 
Campus,  Irwin,  Ohio,  Feb.  26  to  Mar.  6. 

North  Central  Mennonite  Conference  Annual  Minis- 
ters’ Meeting,  Mar.  4-6. 

Association  of  Mennonite  Aid  Societies,  Midland  Hotel, 
Chicago,  III.,  Mar.  6,  7. 

Lancaster  Conference  spring  session,  Weaverland,  East 
Earl,  Pa.,  Mar.  18 

Annual  Meeting  of  EM  BMC,  Weaverland,  East  Earl, 
Pa.,  Mar.  19,  20. 

Annual  meeting  of  Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Pres- 
ton, Ontario,  Canada,  Mar.  27-29. 

Spring  Extention  Convention,  Mathis,  Tex.,  Mar.  28- 
30. 

Board  of  Education  special  session,  Apr.  18,  19 

Allegheny  Conference  Mission  Meeting,  La  Vale,  Md., 
Apr.  19. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Illinois  Mennonite  Mission  Board, 
First  Mennonite  Church,  Morton,  111.,  Apr.  25,  26. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kalona,  Iowa,  July 
1-6. 

Alberta-Saskatchewan  Conference  session,  Salem 
Church,  Tofield,  Alta.,  July  11-13. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  22-25. 

Ohio  Mennonite  Youth  Convention,  Highland  High 
School,  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  July  24-27. 

Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference,  July  29-31 

Allegheny  Conference,  Allensville,  Pa.,  July  31  to  Aug. 
2. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19. 

South  Central  Conference,  Protection,  Kan.,  Sept.  5-7. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session,  Nov.  14,  15. 


“Wallv  Shellenbergers  had  been  through 
here  and  we  were  happy  to  inform  the 
group  that  they  were  returning  to  Biafra. 
We  sensed  a real  joy  on  the  part  of  many 
of  the  audience  to  be  able,  through  Shellen- 
bergers, to  share  directly  with  these  suffer- 
ing people.  One  97-vear-old  man  who  was 
not  prepared  to  give  the  day  of  the  pro- 
gram sent  us  an  envelope  the  next  day 
containing  5.00  francs  marked  ‘A  babv-bottle 
for  a hungry  little  Biafran. 

Lee  Kanagy,  Furano,  Japan,  says:  “Two 
local  schoolteachers  came  to  visit  last  week. 
One  wanted  to  come  to  church,  but  by  Sun- 
day he  failed  to  show  up.  These  teachers  ! 
see  good  teachings  in  the  Bible,  but  they  i 
said  that  it  is  not  our  culture  or  our  Book. 
The  door  was  open  for  me  to  present  t 
Christ.  . . . They  were  ready  to  listen,  but 
to  accept  Him  as  their  Lord  was  too  much  > 
of  a personal  involvement.  They  think  of 
Christ  as  a good  man,  a good  example,  and 
a good  teacher,  a popular  idea  among  re-  i 
ligious  people.” 

Robert  Otto,  Brussels,  Belgium,  reports:  i 
“The  Lord  has  given  us  a real  burden  for 
the  group  of  children  which  come  to  the  I 
Foyer  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  after- 
noons. We  have  an  average  of  15  boys  plus 
three  girls.  In  addition,  the  husband  of  the 
couple  who  have  been  coming  the  past  four 
months  has  consented  to  work  on  a com- 
mittee which  plans  youth  activities.  Thus 
far,  our  program  has  been  mostly  recreation,  I 
but  we  are  forming  a bicycle  club  and  plan- 
ning a camp-out  before  spring.  We  have 
25  children  and  youth  enrolled  and  our  ; 
lending  library  is  in  good  use.” 

Samuel  Rolon,  Brussels,  Belgium,  says:  i 
“Church  life  keeps  on  going  with  good  en-  | 
thusiasm  in  both  congregations.  I was  in- 1 
stalled  pastor  of  L’ Union  congregation  Dec.  i 
15.  L’Union  congregation  has  about  30  j 
members  and  everybody  is  faithful  in  at- 1 
tendance  in  spite  of  their  job  schedules.  . . . I 
The  congregation  has  a willingness  to  work 
but  many  lack  the  ability.  This  is  a great 
challenge.  I am  looking  forward  to  the 
possibility  that  we  will  be  able  to  plan  some; 
type  of  instruction  to  the  laymen  of  both 
congregations. 

“La  Filature  congregation  is  smaller,  with 
a present  membership  of  12.  We  have  a! 
children’s  Sunday  school  of  15  and  about  30 
for  the  Sunday  afternoon  service.  The  mem 
of  both  congregations  are  getting  their  turns; 
to  help  in  the  preaching  Sunday  morning 
and  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Charles  Shenk  reports  from  Kushi- 
ro, Japan:  “Mrs.  Wada  has  been  coming  to 
the  meetings  here  since  last  March  and  is 
growing  in  her  understanding  and  faith.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  though,  she  said  that  she 
prays  to  her  dead  father  every  evening  and 
finds  peace  in  this.  She  was  beginning  to 
wonder  how  this  custom  would  fit  into  the' 
Christian  way  of  faith  and  life.  She  would 
feel  lonely  if  she  were  to  discontinue  this.  , 
What  would  vou  sav?  Mimoto  San,  in  his 
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kind  way,  explained  that  no  matter  how 
much  peace  this  might  seem  to  give  her,  in 
reality  her  father  had  no  power  to  help  her. 
Our  heavenly  Father  not  only  gives  us 
peace  but  truly  has  power  to  help. 

Christmas  Carol  Kauffman,  well-known 
authoress  and  wife  of  home  missions  secre- 
tary Nelson  Kauffman,  passed  away  Thurs- 
day morning,  Jan.  30,  at  Elkhart  General 
Hospital  following  an  extended  illness.  A 
private  burial  service  held  Feb.  1 was  fol- 
lowed by  a memorial  service  Sunday  after- 
noon at  Prairie  Street  Mennonite  Church. 

The  executive  committee  of  South  Cen- 
tral Mennonite  Conference  meeting  at  Hess- 
ton  College  on  Jan.  27  has  authorized  a 
church  extension  workshop,  it  was  reported 
by  home  missions  assistant  secretary  Simon 
Gingerich.  Chester  Slagell,  chairman  of  the 
church  extension  committee,  was  appointed 
to  spearhead  the  effort.  The  conference  will 
work  with  the  General  Board  s home  mis- 
sions office  in  conducting  a survey  of  areas 
in  South  Central  Conference  where  new 
churches  might  be  located. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I thank  the  Lord  for  the  editorial,  “What  Does 
the  Lord  Require?”  (Dec.  31  issue).  For  some 
time  I had  been  seriously  rethinking  the  role  of 
leadership  in  the  congregation.  I have  been 
coming  to  see  myself  as  a leader  of  a team  of 
leaders  rather  than  as  playing  the  role  of  the 
contemporary  “pastor”;  as  one  who  gives  leader- 
ship to  brothers  and  sisters  in  sensing  their  re- 
sponsibility in  a visitation  ministry  and  not  the 
one  who  does  the  work  for  them;  as  one  who 
ministers  the  Word  before  the  congregation  during 
the  worship  hour  even  as  a teacher  ministers 
the  Word  before  the  class  during  Sunday  school 
and  not  as  the  sole  primary  one  through  whom 
God  speaks  to  His  people. 

During  the  nearly  five  years  that  I have  been 
serving  the  Howard-Miami  congregation  as  pastor 
I have  been  receiving  a substantial  halftime 
salary.  Reading  this  editorial  took  place  shortly 
ifter  sensing  that  the  Lord  was  wanting  me  to 
drop  support  from  the  church  and  get  a full-time 
ob  as  a step  in  further  finding  our  wav  as  to  the 
ole  of  leadership.  Its  message  as  centered  in  the 
sentence,  “It  is  still  true  that  where  the  vision 
s acted  upon,  the  role,  direction,  and  identity 
ake  care  of  themselves,”  was  most  encouraging 
o me. 

In  the  days  that  followed  I found  employment 
n the  city  and  we  are  launched  with  the  ap- 
>roval  of  the  congregation  on  a six-month  trial 
>eriod  of  this  new  relationship  to  discover  further 
he  mind  of  the  Lord  for  the  role  of  leadership 
n our  congregation. — Harold  L.  Mast,  Kokomo, 
nd. 

I wish  to  commend  you  for  your  fine  editorial, 
Selective  Obedience”  (Jan  14  issue). 

More  strange  than  our  apparent  ability  to 
ivide  First  Corinthians  into  parts — apostolic  and 
arts  for  today — is  our  ability  to  divide  thought 
squences  and  verses  likewise. 

For  example,  we  believe  chapter  16  of  Mark 
p to  verse  17  but  not  the  rest.  John  14:6  is 
elieved  by  us  all;  why  not  John  14:12?  The 
works  listed  in  this  connection  are  found  in 
It.  4:23,  24.  One  notices  there  that  Christ  did 


three  basic  things:  (1)  healed  the  sick;  (2)  cast 
out  demons;  (3)  preached  and  taught  the  gospel. 

We  say  by  our  practice  that  number  two 
doesn  t exist.  Christ  exemplified  many  times  that 
it  did.  The  early  church  said  so,  too. 

Now  we  have  medical  doctors  and  hospitals, 
Oaklawns  and  Brook  Lanes.  What  about  the  ones 
that  these  places  and  their  personnel  can’t  help? 
Have  we,  by  our  “Scripture  dividing,  missed  an 
important  dimension?  There  are  those  among  us 
w ho  say  yes. 

Perhaps  the  “wise”  among  us  could  give  some 
teaching  on  these  matters,  for  the  glory  of  God, 
the  saving  of  souls,  and  for  our  profit. — Dean 
Hochstetler,  Nappanee,  Ind. 

May  I comment  briefly  on  the  letter  by  Olen 
L.  Miller,  in  the  Jan.  7,  1969,  issue? 

A friend  of  mine,  qualified  to  do  so,  found  the 
terms  “father”  and  “parents  used  in  Lk.  2:33, 
43,  respectively,  in  his  Greek  New  Testament. 
My  German  Bible,  according  to  Luther's  transla- 
tion, gives  the  same  rendering. 

There  are  other  Scriptures  more  than  sufficient 
to  support  the  doctrine  of  the  virgin  birth  (if 
that  is  what  is  supposed  to  be  in  question)  in 
the  absence  of  these  two  instances,  since  the  new 
version  in  question  is  only  saying  what  the  Greek 
and  German  have  apparently  been  saying  for  a 
long  time. — Allen  W.  Smith,  Unionviile,  Ont. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Evans — Landis. — Ivan  Lee  Evans,  Homestead 
(Fla.)  cong.,  and  Ruth  Ann  Landis,  New  Provi- 
dence, Pa.,  Bverland  cong.,  bv  Wilbur  A.  Lentz, 
Dec.  28,  1968. 

Hershberger  — Hershberger.  — William  C. 
Hershberger,  Hollsopple,  Pa..  Blough  cong.,  and 
Annie  V.  Hershberger,  Davidsville,  Pa.,  Stahl 
cong.,  by  Harry  C.  Blough,  Jan.  11,  1969. 

Hershberger— Roth. — Dale  Richard  Hersh- 

berger, Kalona,  Iowa,  and  Joan  Diane  Roth,  Wav- 
land,  Iowa,  by  Robert  Hartzler,  Nov.  16,  1968. 

Wenger — Augenstein.— William  Arthur  Wenger, 
Fredericktown,  Ohio,  and  Marcia  Jean  Augenstein, 
Mt.  Gilead  (Ohio)  cong.,  bv  Murrav  Krabill,  Julv 
13,  1968. 

Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Beebe,  Ronald  and  Doris  (Grubb),  Waterburv, 
Conn.,  first  child,  Jennifer  Lynn,  Dec.  15,  1968. 

Cavanaugh,  Rodney  G.  and  Jean  (Hartzler), 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  first  child,  Timothv  James,  Jan. 
23,  1969. 

Hess,  Thomas  and  Janice  (Miller),  Manheim, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Daniel  Miller,  Dec.  18,  1968. 

Hunsberger,  Lowell  and  Sharon  (MacDonald), 
Wakarusa,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Christina  Lou,  Dec.  20,  1968. 

Lauber,  Philip  and  Connie  (Saltzman),  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  first  child,  Andrea  Ellen,  Jan.  15,  1969. 

Martin,  Albert  and  Carol  (Hunsburger),  Water- 
loo, Ont.,  second  son,  Steven  John,  Jan  3,  1969. 

Martin,  Arlin  D.  and  Janet  (Yoder),  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Brian  Jay, 
Dec.  30,  1968. 

Martin,  Richard  and  Rose  (Koehler),  Valparai- 
so, Ind.,  first  child,  Douglas  Arlen,  Jan.  3,  1969. 

Metzger,  Noah  and  Doris  (Hoffman),  St.  Jacobs, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Debra  Lvnette, 
Jan.  21,  1969. 


Metzler,  James  E and  Rachel  (Gehman),  Sai- 
gon, Vietnam,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Karen 
Rae,  Sept.  29,  1968;  received  for  adoption,  Jan. 
2,  1969. 

Rittenhouse,  James  and  Esther  (Stoltzfus),  El- 
verson.  Pa.,  first  child,  Anita  Marie,  Dec.  29, 
1968. 

Rutt,  John  and  Rebecca  (Hartzler),  Intercourse, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Kevin  Jon,  Dec.  22, 
1968;  received  for  adoption,  Jan.  16,  1969. 

Wideman,  James  and  Sharon  (Block),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Tracy  Scott,  Jan.  9,  1969. 

Yoder,  Chris  and  Donnalee  (Blair),  Princeville, 
III.,  second  daughter,  Kathryn  Ann,  Jan  11,  1969. 

Zeiset,  Ernest  D.  and  Leona  (Martin),  Bow- 
mansville.  Pa.,  fourth  son  (third  living),  Theodore 
Grant,  Jan  10,  1969. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Beck,  Ricky  Eugene,  son  of  Ronald  and  Carol 
Jean  (Kauffman)  Beck,  was  born  at  Evanston,  111., 
Jan.  2,  1963;  died  near  Archbold,  Ohio,  Jan.  13, 
1969  (cause  unknown  pending  a coroner’s 
autopsy  report);  aged  6 y.  11  d.  Surviving  are 
his  parents,  2 sisters  (Lori  Lynn  and  Lisa  Lynn), 
grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  Beck  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Virgil  Short),  and  great-grandparents 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Britsch  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Noah  Kauffman).  He  attended  the  Zion  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Jan.  16,  with 
Ellis  B.  Croyle  officiating;  interment  in  Pettisville 
Cemetery. 

Grove,  Peter  R.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Minnie 
Grove,  w'as  born  near  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Dec.  6, 
1904;  died  unexpectedly  on  the  way  to  the 
hospital,  Jan.  1,  1969;  aged  64  v.  25  d.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife  (Fannie  Nolt  Grove),  one 
daughter  (Marian — Mrs.  Melvin  Wenger),  4 grand- 
sons, and  one  brother  (Martin).  He  was  a member 
of  Bossier’s  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Jan  5,  with  Harlan  Hoover  and  Martin 
Kravbill  officiating. 

Heckman,  John  F.,  son  of  the  late  Jacob  and 
Jane  (Musser)  Heckman,  was  born  in  Fayette 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Feb.  20,  1880;  died  at  the  Lewistown 
(Pa.)  Hospital;  aged  88  y.  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  his  wife,  Amanda  (Brubaker)  Heckman, 
Jan.  30,  1963.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Roy  W.  and 
J.  Titus),  3 daughters  (Margaret — Mrs.  Jesse 
Glick,  Esther — Mrs.  Enos  Herr,  and  Mary  E. ) 
11  grandchildren,  5 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Annie).  He  was  a member  of  the  Cross 
Roads  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Lost  Creek  Church,  Oakland  Mills,  Pa.,  with 
Donald  E.  Lauver,  J.  Roy  Graybill,  and  Allen 
Kauffman  officiating. 

Hershberger,  Daniel  Webster,  son  of  Levi  P. 
and  Mary  (Erb)  Hershberger,  was  born  at  Bur- 
lington, Ind.,  Nov.  13,  1880;  died  at  Willamette 
Falls  Hospital,  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  as  the  result 
of  a broken  hip  earler  in  the  week,  Dec.  27, 
1968;  aged  88  y.  1 m.  14  d.  On  Dec.  25,  1908, 
he  was  married  to  Rachel  Burck,  who  died  Aug. 
27,  1966.  Surviving  are  3 children  (Naomi — Mrs. 
Charles  Bond,  Gerald,  and  Verl)  and  4 grand- 
children. He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  4 
brothers  and  3 sisters  He  was  a member  of  the 
Hopewell  Church,  Hubbard,  Ore.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Ring-Cornwell  Funeral  Chapel, 
Dec.  30,  with  Maynard  Headings,  Sterling  Roth, 
and  Levi  Strubhar  officiating. 

Hoover,  Susanna,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Margaret  (Burkholder)  Wideman,  was  born  in 
Markham  Twp.,  Ont.,  June  11,  1886;  died  at  the 
Brierbush  Hospital,  Stouffville,  Ont.,  Dec.  6,  1968; 
aged  82  v.  5 m.  25  d.  On  Jan.  31,  1906,  she  was 
married  to  Leonard  W.  Hoover,  who  died  June  13, 
1945.  Surviving  are  7 children  (Eva — Mrs.  Harvey 
Burkholder,  Mary — Mrs.  Oliver  Shank,  Ada — Mrs. 
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Leonard  Ramer,  Ernest,  Maurice,  Leonard,  and 
Willis),  29  grandchildren,  and  16  great-grandchil- 
dren. She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter 
(Etta — Mrs.  Aaron  D.  Grove).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Wideman  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Dec.  9,  with  Paul  Weidner  and  Emer- 
son L.  McDowell  officiating. 

Leaman,  Tobias  G.,  son  of  the  late  Tobias  D. 
and  Susan  L.  (Groff)  Leaman,  was  born  in  East 
Lampeter  Twp.,  Pa.,  Sept.  22,  1884;  died  at  his 
home  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  after  an  illness  of  two 
months,  Dec.  25,  1968;  aged  84  v.  3 m.  3 d.  On 
Oct.  24,  1905,  he  was  married  to  Hettie  H.  Den- 
linger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(Ivan  D.,  Clayton  D.,  and  Tobias  G.,  Jr.),  5 
daughters  (Esther  L. — Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Shenk, 
Anna  D. — Mrs.  Allen  H.  Kreider,  Mary  D.,  Ruth 
E. — Mrs.  Edwin  B.  Rutt,  and  Mabel  D. — Mrs. 
Raymond  C.  Hershey),  42  grandchildren,  83  great- 
grandchildren, and  one  sister  (Susan  L. ).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  an  infant  son.  He  and  his 
wife  celebrated  their  sixty-third  wedding  anni- 
versary in  October.  He  was  a member  of  Mel- 
linger’s  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Dec.  28,  with  Harry  S.  Lefever  and  Nelson  B. 
Landis  officiating. 

Miller,  Mrs.  Christy  A.,  daughter  of  the  late 
Joseph  and  Catherine  (Blough)  Wingard,  was  born 
in  Cambria  Co.,  Pa.,  July  20,  1869;  died  at 
Mifflintown,  Pa.,  Jan.  8,  1969;  aged  99  y.  5 m. 
19  d.  Surviving  are  one  son  (John  Mark),  7 grand- 
children, 15  great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister 
(Katie).  She  was  a member  of  the  Lost  Creek 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Weaver 
Church,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Jan.  11,  with  Harold 
Thomas  officiating;  interment  in  Richland  Ceme- 
tery. 

Nafziger,  Chester  Joel,  son  of  Alfred  J.  and 
Ruth  (Eicher)  Nafziger.  was  born  at  Pettisville, 
Ohio,  June  1,  1920;  died  at  Chatsworth,  Ga.,  as 
the  result  of  a truck  accident,  Jan.  17,  1969;  aged 
48  v.  7 m.  16  d.  On  July  23,  1944,  he  was 
married  to  Doris  King,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  6 children  (Chester  Leroy,  Leonard 
Jav,  Mark  Alan,  Ruth  Ann — Mrs.  Victor  Hilde- 
brand, Rachel  Marie,  and  Marilyn  Sue),  one 
grandson,  his  parents,  and  3 brothers  (Clifford. 
Freeman,  and  Maurice).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Tedrow  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Central  Church,  Jan.  20,  with  Victor  Hilde- 
brand and  Carl  Yoder  officiating;  interment  in 
Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Schmucker,  Anna,  daughter  of  the  late  Jacob 
and  Catherine  (Schloneger)  Schmucker,  was  born 
in  Stark  Co.,  Ohio,  May  11,  1885;  died  at  the 
Mercy  Hospital,  Canton.  Ohio,  Jan  18,  1969;  aged 
83  v.  8 m.  7 d.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
her  parents,  3 brothers  (Milton,  Aaron,  and 
Elmer),  and  3 sisters  (Ella — Mrs.  Alvin  Maurer, 
Lydia — Mrs.  John  D.  Miller,  and  an  infant  sister). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Beech  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Jan.  21,  with  O.  N. 
Johns  and  Wayne  North  officiating. 

Weaver,  Simeon,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abra- 
ham Weaver,  was  born  at  Bloomingdale,  Ont., 
Sept.  13,  1881;  died  at  the  K-W  Hospital,  Jan. 
12,  1969;  aged  87  v.  3 m.  30  d.  On  Dec.  25, 
1907,  he  was  married  to  Rachel  Martin,  who 
died  Aug.  19,  1945.  On  June  26,  1946,  he  was 
married  to  Vera  Cressman,  who  survives.  In 
1934,  he  was  ordained  to  the  office  of  deacon  and 
served  the  Floradale  congregation.  Surviving  are 

2 brothers  (David  and  Wesley)  and  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Jacob  Good).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Floradale  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Jan.  15,  with  Gerald  Good  and  Vernon  Leis 
officiating. 

Wilson,  John  Hayes,  son  of  W.  Homer  and 
Margaret  M.  (Evans)  Wilson,  was  born  at  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  Oct.  2,  1902;  died  in  Huntingdon  Co., 
Pa.,  of  heart  seizure,  Jan.  11,  1969;  aged  66  y. 

3 m.  9 d.  Surviving  is  one  sister.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Locust  Grove  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Baggus  Funeral  Home, 
Jan.  15,  with  Erie  Renno  officiating;  interment  in 
Machpelah  Cemetery. 
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By  John  R.  Mumaw 


A New  Case  for  Bibl  icism 


A Historical  Perspective 

The  Mennonite  Church  has  long  been  a people  of  the 
Book.  The  Anabaptists  from  the  beginning  regarded  the  Bible 
as  being  “authoritative  for  doctrine  and  life,  for  all  worship 
and  activity,  for  all  church  regulations  and  discipline.”  The 
basic  principle  emphasizing  the  sole  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures was  not  an  exclusive  Anabaptist  faith.  The  reformers 
emphatically  proclaimed  the  principle  but  not  all  were  uni- 
formly committed  to  applying  it.  The  Mennonite  tradition 
carried  a radical  and  somewhat  consistent  application  of 
Biblicism  to  all  of  life.  They  sought  in  simple  faith  to  be 
obedient  to  the  will  of  God  as  they  found  it  in  His  Word. 

Reference  to  the  Mennonite  confession  of  faith  regarding 
the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  has  often  been  referred  to  as 
“biblicism.”  By  this  is  meant  a profession  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  Christ  literally  and  to  apply  the  principles  of  the 
New  Testament  directly  to  all  areas  of  life.  While  there  may 
have  been  some  instances  of  naive  legalistic  and  externalistic 
uses  of  the  Bible,  the  basic  attitude  generally  was  a whole- 
some regard  for  its  authority  and  a personal  commitment  to 
its  controlling  principles.  This  was  the  means  of  regulating 
the  life  and  conduct  of  the  Christian  community. 

Although  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  was  not  formally 
stated  in  the  early  confessions  of  faith  (not  until  1766),  the 
frequent  appeal  of  the  early  Anabaptists  to  the  Bible  to 
support  their  religious  convictions  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
identify  their  Biblicism.  They  held  to  the  Word  of  God  alone 
as  the  sole  authority  for  belief  and  practice.  The  Swiss 
Brethren  continually  appealed  to  the  Scriptures  and  demand- 
ed that  their  opponents  recognize  it  as  standing  above 
ecclesiastical  rulings  and  practice.  This  set  the  tone  of  respect 
for  the  Bible  that  prevailed  in  succeeding  generations.  Among 
Mennonites  it  has  been  the  pattern  of  testimony  to  refer  all 
questions  of  uncertainty  to  the  Scriptures  for  an  answer.  It 
was  a common  conviction  that  if  the  Bible  says  so  we  will 
believe  it,  and/or  will  do  it.  The  Anabaptists  relied  on  the 
Bible  as  a source  of  great  comfort  and  strength  in  meeting 
the  issues  of  their  turbulent  times. 

A Contemporary  Review 

Today  we  are  made  aware  again  of  many  voices  in  the 
world.  The  complex  life  we  live  and  the  deviant  trends  of 
the  time  are  a new  call  to  Christian  leadership.  In  the  long 
history  of  the  Mennonite  Church  there  has  been  a persistent 
reference  to  the  Bible  as  the  only  source  of  true  doctrine  and 
as  the  ultimate  ground  of  right  in  matters  of  practice.  It  is 
the  one  Book  in  the  world  that  records  divine  revelation.  It 
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has  long  answered  the  cry  of  the  human  heart'  for  realil 
and  hope.  It  identifies  the  cause  of  trouble  in  the  world  an 
calls  it  sin.  And  it  offers  the  remedy  for  sin  in  terms  < 
repentance  and  faith. 

The  church  today  needs  an  intelligent  return  to  objectiv 
truth  as  presented  in  the  Scripture.  In  recent  years  it  hi 
always  been  subject  to  a new  wave  of  influence  from  here 
ical  views  and  bitter  philosophical  attack.  Opposition  hi 
always  created  a testing  ground  of  faith  and  the  blood  ( 
martyrs  has  been  the  seed  of  the  church.  But  not  all  of  th 
hostile  forces  resort  to  persecution.  There  are  subtle  ir 
fluences  in  which  principalities  and  powers  have  thrown  the 
weight  against  the  temple  walls. 

In  the  Tradition  of  Biblicism 

A brief  review  of  Mennonite  General  Conference  activitk 
during  the  past  decade  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
serving  in  the  tradition  of  Biblicism.  The  Statement  of  Fait 
adopted  in  1963  is  an  example  of  a serious  attempt  to  fc 
biblical  in  the  statement  of  our  creed.  In  various-  wa\ 
biblical  studies  have  engaged  the  attention  of  general  an: 
district  conferences.  Area  groups  and  congregations  hav! 
participated  in  study  conferences.  Discussions  were  centerej 
in  such  topics  as  “The  Nature  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospelj 
and  “The  Role  of  the  Pastor.”  The  problem  of  “divorc 
and  remarriage”  was  handled  with  a specific  aim  to  arriv 
at  a New  Testament  position.  The  “doctrine  of  nonresis 
ance”  has  been  reexamined  in  the  light  of  pacifism  and  he 
been  supported  by  the  direct  teachings  of  the  New  Tests 
ment.  We  have  taken  seriously  the  words  of  Jesus  as  Hi 
defined  the  terms  of  discipleship.  We  have  gone  to  th 
Scriptures  to  find  a biblical  basis  for  the  relation  of  th 
church  to  the  state.  We  have  in  various  ways  tried  to  lear 
the  biblical  meaning  and  practice  of  brotherhood.  The  Studj 
Commission  on  reorganization  has  made  extensive  efforts  t 
identify  the  function  and  nature  of  the  church  from  biblic; 
sources.  In  the  consideration  of  Christian  nurture  we  havj 
sought  conscientiously  to  express  what  the  Bible  teaches.  W 
have  taken  the  Great  Commission  seriously  and  are  findin: 
various  ways  of  acting  in  good  faith  to  fulfill  the  mission  c 
Christ.  We  have  given  particular  attention  to  biblical  teacfi 
ing  on  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  and  have  sought  wa)| 
of  making  application  of  the  doctrine  of  peace  and  stressei 
the  social  aspects  of  the  gospel. 

A Neglect  of  Biblicism 

The  world  order  has  always  created  tension  for  the  churcl 
The  general  society  has  influence  upon  the  thought  and  lil 
of  the  church.  Currently  the  rapid  social  change  with  i> 
consuming  interest  in  human  progress  has  affected  conten 
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porary  thinking  in  the  church.  A new  intellectualism  has 
challenged  traditional  views  in  doctrine.  Technological  ad- 
vances have  promoted  a strong  note  of  self-reliance.  Man 
has  come  to  rely  upon  human  achievement  and  social 
progress.  Spiritual  values  are  held  in  question  while  material 
success  is  made  the  symbol  of  maturity. 

The  contemporary  church  is  facing  this  new  set  of  subtle 
forces  with  a neglected  Bible.  The  battleground  of  faith  is 
shifting.  The  radical  theology  insists  that  man  is  “come  of 
age  and  can  get  along  without  a word  from  God.  The  cur- 
rent mood  of  self-sufficiency  urges  the  believer  to  make  his 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  the  particular  situation;  it  has  no 
intention  of  using  the  ethical  norms  of  the  New  Testament. 
Although  love  is  made  the  test  of  wisdom,  it  gives  no  recog- 
nition to  the  obedience  of  love  in  ethical  practice. 

The  modern  social  revolution  poses  a new  problem  for  the 
church  in  terms  of  communication.  Theologians  have  at- 
tempted to  solve  it  by  asserting  that  the  message  of  the  New 
Testament  is  unintelligible  to  modern  man.  This  rejects  the 
idea  of  the  supernatural  intervention  of  God  in  human  affairs. 
And  this  brings  into  focus  the  whole  process  of  secularization 
.vhich  releases  all  areas  of  life  from  the  control  of  religious 
sanctions.  It  disposes  of  the  idea  of  divine  revelation  and  re- 
olaces  it  with  human  competence  in  man  to  discover  and 
apply  his  own  truth.  Human  ability  presides  over  divine 
^race.  The  mission  of  the  church  is  therefore  related  to  the 
secular  structures  of  society.  Social  action  has  become  the 
copular  thing.  The  gospel  of  faith  and  salvation  has  been 
exchanged  for  the  promotion  of  human  effort  and  revolution. 
The  elimination  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  has 
changed  the  concept  of  evangelism  to  one  of  reformation.  The 
!ask  now  before  the  church  is  to  bring  back  the  meanings  of 
'he  Bible  into  contemporary  use  by  applying  them  to  current 
issues. 

The  present  stance  of  the  new  morality  is  a revolution  in 
ethics.  It  is  a revolt  against  the  “give”  standard  of  divine 
revelation  or  for  that  matter,  any  authority  outside  of  one’s 
•elf.  It  places  supreme  confidence  in  man’s  own  ability  to 
lecipher  his  moral  dilemmas  and  act  on  the  basis  of  love.  It 
Cairns  the  teachings  of  Jesus  are  not  intended  to  prescribe 
‘he  way  a person  should  live  and  act.  They  are  listed  as 
guidelines  which  illustrate  what  love  may  require  in  a par- 
ticular situation.  Rather,  one  would  make  ethical  decisions  on 
[he  basis  of  concrete  realities  of  the  particular  relationship 
>etween  the  persons  involved.  It  regards  persons  above  prin- 
ciples. But  this  is  a tacit  rejection  of  divine  wisdom  which 
las  already  established  principles  to  protect  the  interests  of 
tersonhood. 

A Renewal  of  Biblicism 

The  particular  concern  that  emerges  at  this  time  is  to 
Reaffirm  confidence  in  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
!urrent  exposure  to  the  flood  of  literature  is  becoming  more 
imposing.  The  left  leanings  and  loose  practices  are  shaping 
ihought  and  action.  The  ability  to  discern  the  elements  of 


theology  that  represent  true  Biblicism  needs  new  cultivation. 
The  meaning  of  Scriptures  could  once  more  provide  the  true 
basis  of  a confident  position  where  we  can  feel  comfortable 
in  the  will  of  God.  We  reach  for  a position  where  we  can 
honestly  affirm  that  our  beliefs  and  practices  are  based  on 
the  meaning  of  the  New  Testament.  In  all  of  our  attempts 
to  resolve  the  problems  of  hunger,  revolution,  violence,  prej- 
udice, hatred,  affluence,  poverty,  mission,  brotherhood  we 
need  to  find  ways  of  being  biblical  in  our  action.  The  partic- 
ular issues  confronting  us  today  call  for  the  application  of 
valid  principles  of  biblical  interpretation  and  the  sharpest 
spiritual  insights  that  we  can  bring  into  focus. 

An  attempt  to  define  and  achieve  Christian  brotherhood  is 
a current  issue.  Strangely  enough  the  very  strength  of 
Biblicism  has  had  a divisive  effect  within  the  brotherhood. 
Honest  church  leaders  have  withdrawn  their  organizational 
affiliation  on  the  basis  of  their  conviction  that  other  leaders 
have  deviated  from  the  Word  of  God.  The  very  fact  that  we 
have  cultivated  strong  convictions  about  the  doctrine  of  the 
Scriptures  has  inadvertently  led  to  a point  of  tension  among 
us.  It  remains  for  the  church  to  find  a common  ground  of 
attitude  toward  the  Scriptures  that  will  enable  us  to  expe- 
rience a greater  unity  of  faith.  We  need  to  find  ways  of 
expressing  brotherhood  at  the  deeper  level  of  fellowship  in 
Christ  and  give  our  supreme  loyalty  to  Him. 

We  are  currently  giving  a great  deal  of  attention  to  matters 
of  social  concern.  In  this  issue  we  need  each  other  to  find  a 
biblical  basis  for  ecclesiastical  action.  The  church  will  need  to 
keep  her  testimony  clear  with  a distinctive  emphasis  upon 
Christian  loyalty.  We  cannot  solve  this  problem  by  trying  to 
imagine  what  Christ  would  do  in  our  situation.  Rather,  we 
must  think  in  terms  of  what  Christ  has  done  and  what  His 
words  do  indicate  of  the  Christian  principles  we  use  in  meet- 
ing the  issues  of  today.  We  must  somehow  find  a way  to 
engage  the  social  aspects  of  the  gospel  with  biblical  methods 
and  message. 

The  church  is  giving  some  priority  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Christian  witness  through  literature.  One  of  the  crucial 
points  in  focus  is  the  interpretation  and  use  of  Scripture  in 
church  publications.  It  poses  the  question  of  Biblicism  as 
compared  with  values  derived  from  secular  sources.  Psychol- 
ogy and  sociology  may  serve  well  to  help  understand  human 
relations,  but  they  do  not  provide  the  message  of  redemption. 
While  the  answers  of  yesterday  may  not  meet  the  issues  of 
today  in  terms  of  communication,  the  ethics  of  Jesus  do  not 
change.  The  forms  of  expression  may  need  revision  but  the 
content  of  the  gospel  is  the  same  good  news  as  always. 

Another  major  consideration  is  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
There  have  been  several  study  occasions  during  the  year 
which  have  been  devoted  to  an  examination  of.  the  role  of 
the  pastor.  A dominant  note  in  the  growing  consensus  about 
the  minister’s  major  task  is  that  he  must  be  a man  of  the 
Word.  The  New  Testament  concept  of  his  work  in  the  Word 
includes  both  proclamation  and  teaching.  Of  the  latter  it  is 
assumed  that  he  is  one  who  equips  the  total  membership  for 
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the  church’s  ministry  in  the  world.  This  requires  of  him  to 
be  a specialist  in  the  interpretation  and  communication  of  the 
biblical  message.  We  need  more  men  who  will  concentrate  on 
the  ministry  of  the  Word.  This  would  help  to  reinstate  the 
function  of  Biblicism  in  the  faith  and  conduct  of  our  total 
membership. 

Conclusion 

“For  another  reason  too,  we,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
are  constantly  giving  thanks  to  God;  that  is,  when  you  re- 
ceived the  message  you  heard  from  us,  you  welcomed  it  not 
as  the  message  of  men  but  as  the  message  of  God,  as  it 
really  is,  which  keeps  on  working  in  you  who  believe” 
(1  Thess.  2:13,  Williams).  Q 


By  Still  Waters 

“I  the  Lord  thy  God  will  hold  thy  right  hand,  saying 
unto  thee,  Fear  not;  I will  help  thee”  (Is.  41:13). 

I take  Thy  hand,  and  fears  grow  still; 

Behold  Thy  face,  and  doubts  remove; 

Who  would  not  yield  his  wavering  will 
To  perfect  Trust  and  boundless  Love? 

— S.  Johnson. 

My  small  son  will  not  walk  through  a certain  field 
unless  1 am  holding  his  hand.  One  day,  in  that  field, 
he  saw  a sheep  which  he  thought  would  hurt  him.  This 
sheep  jhad  earlier  playfully  butted  his  brother  down. 
Now  he  was  fearful.  The  next  day,  as  we  entered  the 
field  for  our  walk  together,  he  hesitated.  I stretched 
out  my  hand  and  said,  “Come.  Don  t be  afraid.  I ll 
help  you.  ” 

Since  that  day  he  puts  his  hand  in  mine  and  walks 
along  in  perfect  confidence.  Sometimes,  as  we  go 
through  the  gate,  I thoughtlessly  walk  ahead.  Quickly 
my  son  runs  and  takes  my  hand.  Then  all  is  well.  What 
my  reasoning  about  the  harmlessness  of  sheep  cannot 
do,  my  hand  holding  his  hand  is  able  to  accomplish. 

What  does  it  mean  for  God  to  take  our  hand?  It 
means  that  He  is  by  our  side  to  help  us  in  every  need 
we  have.  And  that  we  look  to  Him  in  each  need.  It 
means  that,  as  a father  is  concerned  for  the  safety  of 
his  son,  God  is  concerned  for  the  safety  of  His  child. 
And  He  is  the  Lord,  the  Sovereign,  the  One  who  con- 
trols all.  Should  we  fear  with  such  source  of  strength 
by  our  side? 

Stretch  out  then  your  hand  by  faith.  Trust  Him,  for 
He  knows  each  need.  Fear  not  because,  in  every  situa- 
tion, He  stands  ready  to  help.  He  stands  between  us 
and  that  which  would  harm  us  and  says,  “I’ll  hold 
your  hand.  Don’t  be  afraid.  I’m  here  to  help.” 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Action  Cores 

Many  an  ambitious  pastor  or  teacher  has  determined  tc 
change  a given  church  or  class  and  to  cause  it  to  reverberate 
with  new  life  in  a short  time.  This  enthusiasm  and  zeal  i; 
usually  received  with  “mature  and  stable”  candor. 

The  enthusiast  seems  to  have  two  possible  recourses  open 
to  him.  He  may  struggle  and  push  for  a while  and  then  be- 
come disillusioned  and  leave  or  forget  it  all;  or,  he  mayr 
“mature  and  level  off,”  which  means  that  he  falls  in  line!1 
with  the  established  structure  and  settles  for  the  regulail 
routine. 

This  leads  to  several  conclusions.  First,  that  churches  as  al1 
whole  cannot  easily  be  changed,  but  rather  ways  must  ba! 
found  for  ready  and  creative  individuals  to  pioneer  and  be-it1 
come  models  for  others  to  see.  Second,  to  shake  and  molest  ■ 
the  foundations  of  present  structures  is  to  create  a false}! 
battle  line,  which  can  drain  the  energies  of  the  would-be!} 
preserver  and  the  attempted  innovator. 

When  someone  suggests  a bold  change,  a battle  line  isj 
drawn,  the  forces  rally,  with  the  result  that  much  energy — 
and  often  even  lives — is  lost,  with  probably  no  positive  re- 
sults. For  many,  the  church  has  become  the  last  bastion 
where  change  has  not  yet  broken  through.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  have  one  place  where  we  can  be  assured  that  all 
things  will  remain  “immovable  and  everlastingly  the  same.” 

Perhaps  we  need  to  realize  that  changes  take  place  basi- 
cally in  individuals,  and  then  begin  from  here.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, allow  times  and  places  for  those  individuals  who  so 
desire,  to  meet  and  begin  to  work  alongside  of,  and  in  ways 
that  will  not  threaten,  the  establishment.  If  instead  we  can 
have  voluntary  classes  meet  before  or  after  a regular  service, 
then  no  one  needs  to  feel  forced  to  participate.  An  inter- 
generational  class  sometimes  allows  interested  people  to  leave 
the  regular  classes  and  may  well  prove  more  satisfying. 

If  those  who  attend  voluntary  classes  or  discussions  begin 
to  show  evidence  of  new  life  and  depth  of  fellowship  and 
involvement,  this  will  serve  as  a model  to  the  church  and  be 
much  more  effective  than  an  all-out  effort  to  change  the 
whole  structure. 

Taking  down  the  “walls”  between  classes  may  be  a good 
first  step.  Often  people  with  varied  interests  feel  forced  to 
attend  only  their  regular  class,  and  thus  become  frustrated. 

One  church  appointed  a Committee  on  Church  and  Com- 
munity Concerns.  They  are  to  be  alert  and  call  meetings  of 
interested  members  whenever  they  feel  there  is  a matter 
which  should  be  discussed  and  acted  on  by  the  brotherhood. 
This  seems  much  better  than  to  avoid  live  issues,  which  often 
forces  individuals  to  do  what  seems  right  in  their  own  eyes. 

Every  church  has  creative  and  ready  people;  the  need  is 
to  provide  ways  in  which  they  can  become  “Action  Cores. 

— Albert  Zehr. 
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Editorials 


That  Social  Action  Argument 


Did  you  ever  notice  that  when  the  discussion  gets  on  the 
subject  of  Christian  responsibility  in  the  ghettos  and  grimy 
places  of  society  someone  soon  raises  the  question  of  social 
action  or  the  social  gospel?  The  implication  is  that  social 
action  somehow  annuls  the  gospel  or  is  a substitute  for  the 
gospel.  At  times  it  seems  this  is  thrown  in  to  avoid  facing  the 
implications  of  the  gospel. 

First,  let  it  be  said  loud  and  clear  that  our  church  has 
always  preached  the  need  for  faith  and  works.  We  prove  our 
faith  by  our  works.  Social  concern  or  action  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  preaching  the  gospel.  Read  again  the  Gospels.  As 
you  read,  jot  down  what  Jesus  did  for  persons.  This  is  social 
action.  Jestis  did  not  see  these  concerns  as  separate  from 
preaching  the  good  news.  The  church  has  always  needed  to 
be  reminded  that  faith  without  works  is  dead  and  works  with- 
aut  faith  is  dead. 

Too  long  we  have  labeled  our  work  at  home  social  action 
ar  a social  gospel  while  calling  the  same  thing  in  other 
countries  missions  or  relief.  Why  the  difference?  Might  it  be 
we  are  afraid  of  social  action  in  our  own  land  because  it 
demands  personal  response  which  goes  beyond  giving  a few 
Jollars? 

Now  I am  one  with  those  who  have  a desire  that  we  do 
aot  neglect  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  People  must  be 
;aved  out  of  their  sin  if  God  is  going  to  accomplish  His  pur- 
aose.  But  it  is  clear  that  to  talk  is  not  enough.  Jesus  in 
speaking  of  His  own  ministry  says  in  Lk.  4:18,  19:  “The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  has  anointed  me  to 
areach  good  news  to  the  poor.  He  has  sent  me  to  proclaim 
'elease  to  the  captives  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind, 
:o  set  at  liberty  those  who  are  oppressed,  to  proclaim  the 
icceptable  year  of  the  Lord.” 

In  my  observation  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  those  who 
:oday  are  combining  a message  of  salvation  and  a movement 
:o  help  persons  in  physical,  social,  and  other  need  are  mak- 
ng  the  most  progress  in  building  the  church.  City  pastors 
who  sometimes  are  criticized  for  too  much  involvement  in 
iocial  action,  are  about  the  most  successful  today  in  adding 
lumerous  members  from  outside  each  year. 

I know  personally  a city  pastor  in  the  capital  of  one  of  our 
itates  who  refused  to  move  out  when  the  community  changed 
jccupants.  All  the  other  churches  were  pulling  out.  Businesses 
vere  moving.  He  said  he  must  stay.  With  his  encouragement 
■ome  businesses  also  stayed  as  well  as  a few  scattered 
:hurches. 

This  young  pastor  changed  his  church  program  to  meet  the 
leeds  of  the  new  community.  Instead  of  a lot  of  preaching 
md  regular  type  services  he  organized  youth  groups,  and 
:hildren  s nurseries  to  assist  parents  who  needed  to  work. 


His  church  includes  in  its  program  hundreds  of  young  people 
each  week.  He  lost  practically  every  former  “faithful”  mem- 
ber. Such  went  to  a church  in  the  suburbs. 

Yet  this  church  which  stayed  became  such  an  influence  in 
the  community  that  businesses  dared  to  enlarge  their  services, 
the  local  bank  built  an  addition,  and  when  the  government 
sent  in  a team  to  find  out  why  no  riots  occurred  in  that  part 
of  the  city  when  riots  hit  all  our  major  cities,  the  government 
team  reported  that  this  church  and  several  others  in  that 
community  were  the  reason  for  the  peace  in  a time  of  unrest. 

It  is  true  that  this  pastor  is  sharply  criticized  for  social 
action.  Yet  somehow  the  gospel  is  being  preached,  for  car 
thefts  in  that  area  have  become  almost  nonexistent  and  it  is 
suddenly  safe  to  walk  the  streets.  Further,  this  pastor  has  a 
growing  membership  which  some  time  ago  built  another  addi- 
tion to  the  church  building  because  of  services  needed. 

Some  time  ago  a person  who  represents  an  established 
congregation  said,  “The  way  to  keep  a congregation  vital  is 
to  have  one  person  converted  from  outside  the  congregation 
and  its  families  each  year.”  One  who  heard  this  statement 
said,  “Now  what  would  our  city  pastors  say  to  that?  — D. 

Don't  Say  "They"! 

I try  to  keep  my  ear  tuned  to  what  people  are  saying.  And 
expressions  I hear  quite  often  these  days  are  like  these: 
“They  really  need  revival;  they  really  need  the  Holy  Spirit; 
they  ought  to  give  more;  they  should  not  allow  it;  and  they 
let  the  church  apostatize.  It  is  “they  this  and  “they”  that. 

Now  the  question  really  is,  Who  are  the  “they”?  So  many 
times  when  we  speak  of  what  the  church  needs  or  what  is 
wrong  with  the  church  we  use  the  word  “they.”  Whom  do 
we  mean?  What  do  we  mean? 

Do  we  mean  we  are  separate  from  the  church  when  we 
say  “they”?  Do  we  mean  we  do  not  need  revival  or  the 
Holy  Spirit  when  we  say  “they”?  Do  we  mean  we  our- 
selves are  doing  perfectly?  It’s  the  others  who  are  at  fault! 

Most  of  us  would  like  to  see  the  church  straightened  out 
as  long  as  it’s  others  who  get  straightened  out.  We  would 
like  to  see  revival  but  we  do  not  want  to  change.  We  must 
beware  of  the  person  who,  when  he  speaks  of  what  needs 
to  be  done,  begins  to  use  the  word  “they.”  “They”  is 
usually  the  word  of  a slacker,  a backslider,  or  a slanderer. 

When  one  person  piously  asked  a Christian  leader  how  to 
start  a revival,  he  replied:  “It’s  simple.  Draw  a circle  three 
feet  in  diameter.  Then  you  get  inside  the  circle  and  stay 
there  until  you  are  revived.  ” — D. 
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David  Helmuth 


A Borrowing  Posture 
for  Missions 

By  David  Helmuth 


A citizen  from  Thailand  has  remarked  that  a favorite  word 
to  label  the  American  way  of  life  has  become  a U.S.  trade- 
mark— “help.  In  many  cases  we  do  want  to  help,  and  while 
our  intentions  are  at  least  humanitarian,  the  high  esteem  we 
have  for  ourselves  and  our  way  of  life  often  distorts  our  in- 
tentions and  turns  the  “helping  into  “converting. 

We  are  all  aware  that  helping  another  person  or  nation  can 
be  a way  of  paternalistically  humiliating  that  person  or  na- 
tion. Feelings  of  superiority  and  pity  can  easily  be  a part  of 
“helping  even  when  humanitarian  or  Christian  intentions 
are  seemingly  the  underlying  motives.  Rather  than  illustrating 
the  many  resulting  problems  of  the  American  way  of  helping 
abroad,  I would  reflect  on  our  mission  activity  in  transcultural 
situations.  I see  this  American  “help-posture”  as  a very 
integral  part  of  our  culture  which  has  been  ingrained  in  our 
mission  endeavor. 


two  things  about  our  fellow  neighbor.  First,  good  neighbors 
not  only  lend  (help)  but  they  also  borrow.  If  you  don  t bor- 
row, you  could  be  saying  in  effect  that  you  don’t  really  care 
to  lend.  You  feel  rather  sufficient  and  prefer  to  avoid  a 
‘“lending-borrowing”  relationship  with  your  neighbor.  You 
want  to  be  a “good  neighbor,  but  not  to  be  neighborly. 
Perhaps  our  fellow  neighbor  who  never  borrowed  had  learned 
the  American  way  of  “ helping  while  in  New  York. 

What  I have  been  calling  the  American  way  of  “helping 
represents  a pattern  of  interpersonal  relationships  that  has 
its  equivalent  in  every  culture,  but  this  does  not  excuse  us. 
As  a nation  we  have  a great  deal  and  we  have  a great  re- 
sponsibility to  really  do  a lot  of  helping.  We  are  now  facing 
a moral  crisis  of  not  being  able  to  truly  help  in  the  right 
way. 


He  Never  Borrows  Anything 

While  living  near  Aibonito,  P.  R.,  my  family  moved  into  a 
new  neighborhood.  Upon  arrival  a very  friendly  neighbor 
whom  I had  known  previously  invited  me  to  take  a stroll 
with  him.  We  went  from  house  to  house  greeting  persons  who 
were  outside.  Arriving  at  one  home  my  neighbor  commented 
that  the  doors  were  closed  in  typical  American  fashion.  Not 
seeing  anyone  to  greet  we  walked  on  past.  Rut  then  my 
neighbor  said  something  that  “hit  me:  “I  don  t know  what’s 
the  matter  with  that  guy.  He  was  born  in  Puerto  Rico  but 
spent  some  30  years  in  New  York  and  is  now  back  home  to 
retire.  He  isn  t the  same  person.  He’ll  give  you  anything 
you  ask,  but  he  never  borrows  anything.  He  doesn  t want  to 
be  a good  neighbor,  I guess!” 

That  phrase  “he  never  borrows  anything”  disturbed  me.  I 
grew  up  thinking  “good  fences  make  good  neighbors”  and 
that  good  neighbors  mind  their  own  business  and  don’t  bor- 
row anything  except  in  extreme  cases.  Good  neighbors  lend 
but  they  don’t  make  a habit  of  borrowing! 

After  reflecting  a bit,  I believe  my  neighbor  was  suggesting 

Originally  from  Louisville,  Ohio,  David  Helmuth  has  been  a missionary  to  Puerto 
Rico  under  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  since  1961  and  has  most  recently 
served  as  director  of  the  Aibonito  Bible  Institute.  He  came  on  a one-year  furlough 
with  his  family  in  May  of  1968  to  study  toward  a BD  degree  from  Goshen  College 
Biblical  Seminary. 


A Reciprocal  Relationship 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  telling  the  good  news  in 
another  country?  Much  more  than  we  realize  at  first.  About 
ten  years  ago  when  I was  considering  missionary  involve- 
ment abroad,  I heard  the  Macedonian  call  from  mission  rep- 
resentatives and  returned  missionaries — “Come  over  and  help 
us!  Returning  missionaries  painted  vivid  pictures  of  needs  of 
many  kinds  and  pleaded  for  help  in  terms  of  funds  and  per- 
sonnel. It  sounded  like  “Let’s  tell  these  poor  pagan  people 
about  Christ.  Let’s  show  these  ‘underdeveloped’  (implication 
often  was  ‘stupid’)  people  how  to  farm  and  develop  industry, 
etc.”  I agree  that  we  do  have  some  things  of  value  to  share 
— the  greatest  of  which  is  the  good  news — but  we  will  need 
to  learn  how  to  share  without  offending  human  dignity.  This 
calls  for  repentance  for  our  arrogance  and  pride.  Surely  the 
community  of  faith  should  point  the  way. 

I would  suggest  that  we  cannot  truly  help  until  we  learn 
to  borrow  in  a good  neighborly  sense,  meaning  that  we  must 
truly  sense  a need  for  what  our  neighbor  may  share  with  us. 
We  must  feel  a need  for  mutual  exchange  and  dependence. 
This  is  something  quite  different  from  asking  for  gratitude  or 
loyalty  which  we  as  a nation  have  translated  as  a “conver- 
sion to  the  American  way  of  doing  things  or  “a  loyalty  to 
all  American  interests  and  activities.  Small  wonder  our  in- 
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ternational  “help  programs  and  spending  have  created  ene- 
mies. In  true  mutual  exchange  we  ask  for  those  values  which 
are  inherently  a part  of  the  other  culture  which  we  sincerely 
believe  will  benefit  our  lives  as  individuals  and  as  a nation. 
But  what  does  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  need? 

A Change  of  Attitudes 

It’s  a bitter  pill!  I have  observed  during  this  year  in  the 
States  that  this  kind  of  talk  hits  a “raw  nerve”  with  some 
folks.  “Don’t  these  people  appreciate  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  for  them?  they  ask.  This  kind  of  question  illustrates  the 
ittitude  at  the  core  of  our  American  “help-posture.  This 
joints  to  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  our  international 
arograms  of  “help  have  failed.  It  also  points  to  one  of  the 
Dasic  reasons  for  tensions  between  us  and  the  emerging 
:hurches  abroad. 

We  have  long  discussed  this  problem  in  a variety  of  ways. 
Words  like  “partnership,  “participation,  “fraternal  work- 
ers, etc.,  have  been  in  our  mission  vocabulary.  But  can  you 
imagine  an  American  (missionary  or  tourist)  going  abroad 
with  the  conviction  that  he  and  his  country  need  help?  How 
many  have  gone  forth  with  a truly  repentant  and  broken 
spirit  for  the  sins  of  our  country?  Do  we  go  with  the  “bor- 
rowing-spirit— the  “ I need  help  attitude? 

I am  convinced  that  such  an  attitude  must  precede  any 
mutually  beneficial  help  offered  to  another  nation.  This  is 
;specially  true  with  regard  to  the  gospel  message.  Do  we 
?ver  really  have  mission  conferences  where  Latin-American 
missionaries  get  together  to  discuss  ways  in  which  our 
emerging  churches  in  Latin  America  can  speak  to  the  con- 
lition  of  American  Christianity?  Have  we  as  a Mennonite 
Jhurch  ever  really  said  clearly  and  convincingly  to  our  sister 
■hurches  abroad,  “Our  nation  and  our  church  is  in  a moral 
md  spiritual  crisis;  we  need  your  help.  What  counsel  do  you 
lave?” 

Recently  four  Puerto  Rican  pastors  went  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  participate  with  the  Dominican  Mennonite  Church 
n a preaching-evangelistic  mission.  These  pastors  came  back 
rom  this  war-torn  and  poverty-stricken  island  with  some 
eal  spiritual  blessings  to  share  with  the  Puerto  Rican 
irotherhood.  They  went  to  help  too,  but  they  went  “poor  in 
pirit  and  came  back  “rich”  for  having  shared  and  having 
eceived.  Theirs  was  an  experience  of  mutual  help. 

Every  missionary  abroad  will  need  to  apply  this  “I-need- 
iielp”  posture  in  his  particular  situation.  In  Puerto  Rico  I am 
jearching  for  its  application  in  my  own  life  and  work.  One 


thing  I have  experienced  is  that  when  I really  convinced  my 
Puerto  Rican  brother  on  a person-to-person  basis  that  I did 
truly  want  his  help  and  counsel,  then  it  was  not  difficult  for 
him  to  think  of  what  to  tell  me.  I remember  a number  of 
such  experiences  of  mutual  sharing  which  brought  much  heal- 
ing and  reconciliation.  In  a very  real  way  mutual  help  came 
to  both  of  us.  I desperately  need  these  kinds  of  relationships 
and  experiences  regularly.  Perhaps  if  I more  consistently  do 
mv  part,  it  will  happen!  D 


Wrong  Actions  and  Reactions 

Several  years  ago  I heard  a speaker  talking  about  the 
matter  of  wrong  actions  and  reactions.  He  paraphrased  the 
words  of  the  people  of  Israel  in  praise  of  David  by  saying, 
“Wrong  action  has  ruined  its  thousands,  but  wrong  reaction 
its  ten  thousands. 

There  are  times  in  the  church  when  persons  publicly 
acknowledge  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  wrong  actions. 
Usually  this  wrong  is  known  by  the  congregation.  It  is  a 
wonderful  experience  when  such  persons  are  willing  to  con- 
fess their  sin  and  seek  the  forgiveness  of  the  congregation. 

But  what  about  people  who  have  reacted  in  a wrong  way? 
Perhaps  they  have  been  harsh  and  judgmental.  Maybe  they 
have  been  guilty  of  gossip  and  unkind  remarks  about  the 
sin  which  these  persons  were  guilty  of.  Is  not  this  also 
wrong?  May  they,  in  fact,  be  guilty  of  an  even  greater  sin, 
that  of  a wrong  attitude  toward  the  persons  who  have 
sinned?  Should  they  not  also  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
acknowledge  their  sin  of  wrong  reaction? 

Ministers  may  also  react  in  a wrong  way  when  their  mem- 
bers sin.  Their  reaction  may  be  something  like  this,  “What 
effect  will  this  have  upon  me  as  a pastor?  It  is  easy  to 
feel  resentful  toward  persons  because  of  what  effect  their 
sin  will  have  upon  us  rather  than  being  deeply  concerned 
for  the  persons  themselves. 

Wrong  action  by  church  members  is  a hindrance  to  the 
witness  of  the  church  but  I am  convinced  that  wrong  reaction 
is  an  even  greater  hindrance.  Personally,  I would  feel  a 
greater  attraction  toward  a congregation  where  there  is 
genuine  forgiveness  when  members  sin  than  where  there  is 
no  obvious  sin.  Certainly  we  need  to  avoid  wrong  action  but 
we  need  also  to  guard  against  wrong  reaction. — Richard 
Hostetler,  pastor  of  Olive  Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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Mennonites  Visit  Soviet  Union  (III) 


With  the  Brethren 

in  Novosibirsk  By  Frank  C.  Peters 


The  brethren  of  the  Council  were  most  gracious  to  send 
one  of  their  men,  Victor  Krieger,  with  us  on  our  trip.  Our 
flight  to  Novosibirsk  lasted  about  five  hours  and  brought  us 
to  the  famous  science  city  about  5:30  a.m. 

We  were  met  by  the  Intourist  representative,  the  area 
superintendent  of  the  Baptist  Church,  the  pastor  of  the 
Novosibirsk  Baptist  Church — Brother  Aldunin,  and  Brother 
Jacob  Fast,  who  is  the  assistant  leader  of  the  Baptist-Men- 
nonite  congregation  of  Novosibirsk.  Brother  Fast  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Baptist  Union.  The  brethren 
accompanied  us  to  our  hotel  where  we  could  have  a few 
hours  of  sleep  before  going  to  the  morning  service. 

The  meeting  began  at  ten  o’clock  and  lasted  until  12:30 
p.m..  It  was  an  impressive  service.  The  choir  sang  nine 
numbers  and  four  brethren  spoke.  Brother  Dyck  and  I spoke 
in  German  with  Fast  and  Krieger  translating.  Brother 
Klaupiks  spoke  in  Russian.  It  was  evident  that  the  people 
were  most  pleased  to  hear  us. 

As  usual,  I was  greatly  impressed  with  the  enthusiasm 
which  characterizes  the  singing  in  these  congregations.  The 
Russians  are  great  singers  and  seldom  does  one  see  someone 
who  does  not  join  in  with  the  congregation.  I recognized  a 
number  of  the  hvmns  and  joined  in  the  singing  in  German 
or  English. 

We  were  told  that  few  Mennonites  would  be  present  in  the 
morning  service.  However,  soon  after  I was  seated,  a voice 
greeted  me  from  behind  in  Low  German.  Did  I know  Abram 
Neufeld  from  Manitoba?  Later  I discovered  that  the  Neufeld 
whom  my  friend  knew  was  Evangelist  Abram  Neufeld  of 
Western  Manitoba  and  I was  able  to  convey  to  him  greetings 
from  his  relatives. 

All  of  us  were  asked  to  say  a few  words  and  this  was  then 
translated  for  the  Russian  listeners.  Brother  Klaupiks,  of 
course,  spoke  in  Russian  and  was  able  to  make  immediate 
contact  with  his  audience.  The  Russian  people  are  expressive 
and  the  “ Slavas ” (glory  or  praise)  were  heard  in  abundance. 
Whenever  a greeting  was  extended  by  the  speaker,  the 
audience  was  on  its  feet  before  I realized  what  had  hap- 
pened. Then  in  chorus  a greeting  was  reciprocated. 

In  the  afternoon  the  German  brethren  met  for  a worship 
service.  Prior  to  the  German  service,  a second  Russian  wor- 
ship had  been  conducted  with  many  of  those  who  had  at- 


tended in  the  morning  remaining  in  the  building  for  lunch. 
We  were  promised  a complete  German  language  service  with-  | 
out  the  interruptions  of  translations,  but  a number  of  the  I 
Russian  brethren  requested  that  a translation  be  made  from 
the  German  so  that  they  could  also  participate. 

The  German  congregation  in  Novosibirsk  is  not  entirely 
Mennonite  Brethren.  Many  of  them  are  German  Baptists  and 
some  are  from  the  Lutherans.  However,  the  larger  number 
present  were  actually  Mennonite  Brethren  since  the  other 
Mennonites  meet  separately  in  homes.  They  sang  their 
hymns  from  the  “ Dreiband " with  the  leader  reading  each 
stanza  before  it  is  sung.  Brother  Dyck  and  I then  spoke  in 
German  while  Brother  Klaupiks  preached  in  Russian. 

The  choir  singing  was  very  spirited  and  several  instru- 
mental numbers  were  rendered.  Most  of  the  pieces  which 
were  sung  or  played  were  new  to  me,  and  I realized  that  a 
number  of  the  pieces  had  been  translated  into  German  from 
the  Russian. 

The  German  which  our  brethren  speak  is  considerably 
poorer  than  that  which  our  people  speak  in  Canada.  One 
could  immediately  detect  that  they  had  not  received  formal 
instruction  in  the  language. 

After  the  service  came  the  many  personal  greetings  which 
we  were  to  extend  to  their  relatives  in  Canada.  Of  course, 
the  problem  was  one  of  getting  an  exact  address,  for  so 
often  the  greeting  was  to  be  given,  for  example,  to  a Henry 
Klassen  in  Canada.  These  dear  people  have  only  a vague 
concept  of  the  size  of  our  country  and  the  number  of  Henry 
Klassens  in  Canada. 

I think  I can  understand  why  the  adjustment  to  Canadian 
church  life  is  so  difficult  for  some  of  these  people  when  they 
come  to  Canada.  The  intimate  fellowship  which  they  enjoy 
in  their  churches  in  Russia  just  cannot  be  duplicated  under 
our  circumstances.  Here  they  feel  very  close  to  each  other 
and  in  a sense  they  all  resemble  each  other.  They  have 
common  concerns  and  they  speak  from  a common  background. 
They  have  achieved  a real  feeling  of  brotherhood  which  we 
also  try  to  establish  but  with  considerable  difficulty.  I envy 
them  and  agree  that  they  stand  to  lose  much  when  they  come 
from  Russia  to  Canada. 

The  highlight  of  our  visit  to  Novosibirsk  was  the  evening 
of  fellowship  which  we  enjoyed  in  the  home  of  Brother  Fast. 
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He  had  invited  some  guests,  among  them  Elder  Bernhard 
Sawatzkv  from  the  Mennonite  Church.  The  evening  was 
spent  in  discussion  and  singing.  The  Russian  brethren  were 
also  there,  which  shows  the  excellent  relationship  which 
exists  among  the  brethren.  I felt  that  the  Mennonites  and  the 
Baptists  really  love  each  other  and  the  cooperation  between 
them  seems  to  be  most  hearty. 

The  superintendent  of  the  area.  Brother  Borodinov,  is  a 
man  of  about  45  and  one  can  sense  his  deep  spiritual  con- 
cern for  the  church.  His  wife  and  he  sang  a duet  for  us  and 
in  the  discussion  he  made  a number  of  significant  contribu- 
tions. The  discussion  was  a true  dialogue  with  questions 
coming  from  both  sides  and  producing,  I believe,  a better 
understanding  for  us  and  for  the  Russian  brethren. 

I was  truly  pleased  to  hear  of  the  freedom  to  worship 
which  thev  are  enjoying.  Although  the  Communist  party  is 
atheistic,  those  who  wish  to  worship  are  given  the  freedom 
to  meet  as  often  as  they  like.  Seemingly  no  restrictions  are 
placed  on  the  messages  which  they  preach  in  their  services 
although  they  may  not  preach  outside  of  the  officially  regis- 
tered places.  Radio  messages  are,  of  course,  not  permitted 
and  religion  has  no  place  in  school  instruction.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  schools  teach  atheism  as  the  onl\  position  an  in- 
telligent and  educated  person  could  take.  To  this  end  it  is 
quite  important  that  those  who  visit  the  churches  also  repre- 
sent a certain  level  of  education  as  sy  mbolic  of  the  possibility 
of  combining  learning  and  faith. 

The  brethren  often  asked  about  the  spiritual  state  of  our 
congregations.  They  had  heard  of  our  manv  activities  but 
were  also  informed  about  the  rather  deplorable  spiritual  tone 
of  many  North  American  congregations.  We  could  onl\  sub- 
stantiate what  they  had  heard.  We  told  them  that  our 
churches  are  generallv  filled  Sunday  morning  but  evening 
services  have  either  been  canceled  or  are  poorly  attended. 
Not  all  congregations  have  a prayer  meeting,  and  w here  thev 
exist,  the  faithful  few  are  in  attendance.  All  of  this  seems  so 
utterly  unbelievable  to  them,  and  we  are  often  left  without  a 
satisfactory  explanation  for  them  and  also  for  us.  Mav  God 
have  mercv  on  us!  D 


VS  in  Sava 

By  James  K.  Stauffer 

“The  steady  downpour  of  rain  told  us  that  the  rainy 
season  had  started,’’  said  Glenn  Wvble,  Voluntary  Service  man 
on  an  agricultural  extension  in  Sava,  Honduras.  “After  three 
davs  of  steadv  rain,  the  swiftly  rising  river  carried  parts  of 
its  banks  along  with  it.  As  it  overflowed,  newly  planted  corn 
crops  were  lost,  and  in  some  areas  water  entered  the 
houses.  Bus  transportation  was  halted  as  the  river  backed 
up  in  the  smaller  streams  and  low  areas.’ 

Although  the  heavy  rains  curtailed  some  phases  of  the 
agricultural  work,  there  were  enough  other  jobs  to  keep  the 
VS-ers  busy.  They  help  to  keep  the  cattlemen’s  small  agri- 
culture and  veterinary  supply  store  in  Sava  stocked  with 


Glenn  Wvble  making  beef  bar-b-que. 


supplies  and  running  smoothly.  In  operation  several  months, 
this  project  is  verv  prosperous.  Since  the  cattlemen  s 
association  took  over  the  sale  of  supplies  which  had  previ- 
ouslv  been  handled  bv  the  VS  men,  the  quantity  of  supplies 
has  been  increased. 

The  VS  men  also  keep  in  close  contact  w ith  various  poultrv 
projects;  some  produce  eggs  and  others  are  for  meat.  All  the 
birds  are  of  good  quality  and  are  raised  in  a special  house 
on  a balanced  concentrate,  a change  from  the  customary 
method  of  feeding  corn  to  the  native  birds  and  letting  them 
run  free. 

The  most  recent  project  is  pasteurization  of  milk  to  provide 
a better  milk  market  for  farmers  and  to  supply  a healthful, 
sanitarv  product  for  the  people  to  drink.  The  VS-ers  plan 
to  begin  a small  operation,  using  a simple  pasteurization 
method.  Thev  also  plan  to  add  chocolate  flavoring  and  sugar 
to  make  pasteurized  chocolate  milk,  a more  nutritive  product 
than  soft  drinks. 

Although  the  work  is  progressing  very  well,  there  are 
some  problems  caused  bv  transportation  delay  s and  reluctance 
of  some  of  the  cattlemen  to  attend  meetings. 

A voung  church  is  growing  in  Sava.  The  youth  of  the 
church  take  active  part  in  its  growth.  “Youth  meetings  pro- 
vide wholesome  activities  for  tow  n youth,  Wv  ble  said.  “Small 
projects  such  as  making  doughnuts  and  a chicken  barbecue 
help  to  raise  funds  and  provide  fellowship.  Some  of  these 
funds  provided  the  opportunity  for  several  of  the  youth  from 
the  church  to  attend  a special  national  youth  convention. 

Wvble  concluded,  “God  s work  continues  wherever  there 
are  willing  hands.’  O 
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Repent 

and 

Revolt 

By  John  F.  Alexander  and  Fred  A.  Alexander 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  a revolutionary.  He  heard 
the  cry  in  the  night  of  his  people  and  began  leading  them  to 
a promised  land.  While  he  was  leading  them,  1 stood  on  the 
sidelines  minding  my  own  business.  I had  no  choice.  You  see. 
King’s  theology  was  weak.  He  was  causing  trouble.  And 
there  were  reports  that  King  was  a communist. 

I sinned.  King  may  have  been  theologically  liberal  and  he 
mav  have  known  some  communists,  but  he  was  a bigger 
man  than  I.  He  practiced  1 Jn.  3:16:  "By  this  we  know  love, 
that  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us;  and  we  ought  to  lay  down 
our  lives  for  the  brethren.  While  1 was  sitting  comfortably 
in  my  living  room.  King  laid  down  his  life  for  garbage  col- 
lectors. Nothing  but  the  blood  of  Christ  can  atone  for  this 
sin  of  mine. 

Asleep 

Admittedly  King  was  an  unpleasant  man  to  have  around. 
He  kept  reminding  us  of  all  the  trouble  in  the  world.  Curled 
up  and  content,  we  kept  saying,  "Peace,  peace,  but  there 
was  no  peace.  Sitting  complacently  on  the  top  of  the  heap, 
we  didn’t  want  to  be  reminded  that  the  same  economic 
system  that  brought  us  so  many  comforts  was  grinding  those 
on  the  bottom  of  the  heap  into  the  dust.  We  weren’t  anxious 
to  be  badgered  about  people  living  five  to  a room  in  rat- 
infested  tenements,  but  he  relentlessly  challenged  our 
equivocations  and  token  moves  toward  equality. 

Oddly  enough  King  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in 
1964.  How  was  that  possible  if  he  broke  laws  and  led 
demonstrations?  It’s  because  King  grasped  the  crucial  prin- 
ciple that  peace  at  any  price  is  a mistake.  Toleration  of  in- 
justice in  Memphis,  Chicago,  or  Hanoi  just  for  the  sake  of 


peace  is  a travesty  of  justice.  Some  will  object  to  King’s 
methods  and  possibly  they  are  right.  But  at  least  he  did 
something.  While  many  of  us  were  following  the  path  of 
appeasement,  he  was  fighting  for  peace  in  his  own  way. 

King  made  me  see  the  need  for  revolution.  I knew  my 
country  had  subsidies  to  help  struggling  farmers;  what  I didn’t 
know  was  that  most  of  those  subsidies  go  to  prosperous 
farmers.  I must  have  known  that  when  I preached  in  evan- 
gelistic campaigns,  I preached  to  white,  middle-class  audi- 
ences, but  its  significance  never  struck  me.  I thought  that 
young  people  were  dropping  out  of  church  and  society  just 
because  thev  were  rebellious.  But  now  I see  that  they  have 
a lot  to  rebel  about. 

God  is  just  as  concerned  about  deprived  people  today  as 
He  was  when  Israel  was  in  bondage  in  Egypt.  One  of  the 
proofs  that  Jesus  gave  to  John  was  that  "the  poor  have  the 
gospel  preached  to  them.  The  people  who  opposed  Christ 
were  those  made  comfortable  bv  the  establishment.  Jesus 
support  came  from  "dropouts,  people  who  gave  up  solid  jobs 
as  fishermen  and  tax  collectors  to  follow  a fanatic.  And  with 
His  help,  they  turned  the  world  upside  down. 

Action 

We  need  men  today  who  will  drop  out  of  their  comfortable 
jobs  to  start  a revolution.  Men  who  like  Moses  will  leave 
Pharaoh  s palace  to  lead  a downtrodden  minority  to  a prom- 
ised land.  Universities  are  the  main  source  of  such  revolution- 
arv  leadership.  Young  people  are  not  as  bound  as  their 
elders  bv  political  and  religious  tradition,  by  cliches  and 
stereotypes.  Students  haven  t had  time  to  develop  callouses 
which  make  them  insensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  poor.  Their 
minds  don’t  spring  shut  like  steel  traps  at  the  mention  of 
change,  interracial  marriage,  social  justice,  revolution. 

Tomorrow’s  Moses,  Patrick  Henry,  Lincoln,  Martin  Luther 
King  is  almost  certainly  in  college  today.  No  doubt  he  will 
lead  a revolution.  The  question  is  what  that  revolution  will 
be  like.  To  what  promised  land  will  he  lead  his  people?  Will 
it  be  a land  where  people  are  judged  on  the  basis  of  their 
merits  and  not  their  skin  color  (yet  where  little  is  heard 
about  atonement  for  having  judged  people  along  color  lines)? 
Will  it  be  Lenin  s promised  land  where  the  best  that  can  be 
hoped  for  is  a classless  society  without  God?  Maybe  it  will 
be  the  land  of  the  flower  people  where  freedom  means  free- 
dom from  tradition,  rote  work  and  IBM  cards,  authority,  free- 
dom from  God.  Perhaps  it  will  be  a land  free  of  racial  prej- 
udice but  where  husband  hates  wife  and  neighbor  hates 
neighbor.  Or  perhaps  it  will  be  a land  where  God  and  the 
need  for  atonement  through  the  blood  of  Christ  is  proclaimed 
hundreds  of  times  each  dav  on  the  radio,  in  magazines,  and 
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in  massive  evangelistic  campaigns  hut  where  there  is  an  aw- 
ful silence  about  sins  against  the  poor  and  against  minority 
groups. 

Is  there  no  hope  that  the  best  of  those  can  be  combined? 
Is  there  no  Moses  who  will  try  to  lead  his  people  to  a land 
with  economic  prosperitv  (flowing  with  milk  and  honey),  with 
provisions  to  prevent  poverty  (equal  distribution  of  the  land 
with  a return  to  its  former  owners  everv  fiftieth  year),  with 
humane  law’s  to  protect  criminals,  foreigners,  and  slaves 
(commands  to  love  neighbors  as  themselves),  and  with  the 
Redeemer  at  the  center  of  it  all? 

If  there  is  a student  w ho  like  Moses  will  try  to  relate  God  s 
unchanging  message  to  this  revolutionary  age,  then  he  faces 
the  greatest  and  most  challenging  task  that  can  be  entrusted 
to  man.  He  must  do  his  job  well  or  the  church  will  wither 
and  societv  will  come  under  a new  and  hideous  dictatorship 
or  anarchv. 

Tomorrow’s  revolutionarv  leaders  will  have  to  spend  some 
time  with  the  church.  Churches  that  are  concerned  for  India, 
Africa,  and  China  but  not  for  black  America  are  guiltv  of 
evangelical  racism.  Evangelism  that  requires  rioters  and  drug 
addicts  to  repent  but  doesn't  ask  oppressors  and  the  com- 
placent to  repent  has  little  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
God  s law.  We’ve  become  rich,  fulfilling  our  heart’s  desire 
while  we  have  watched  our  neighbor  being  beaten  and 
robbed.  Is  it  surprising  that  the  voice  of  our  church  is  almost 
unheard? 

Biblical  Balance 

King’s  church  was  strikingly  different.  Paul  Jewett  has 
described  it  this  wav:  “The  interior  appointments  of  the 

church  were  as  modest  as  the  influence  of  its  pulpit  was 
magnificent.  No  air  conditioning,  no  plush  carpets,  not  even 
fresh  paint.  Could  it  be  that  from  this  dingy  pulpit  a voice 
was  raised  that  was  heard  throughout  the  land?  What  a con- 
trast to  the  magnificent  monuments  of  architecture  in  most 
of  our  cities,  whose  impact  is  akin  to  a museum’s!” 

If  only  King  s church  could  be  combined  with  the  church 
that  understands  the  need  for  personal  redemption.  Then 
there  would  be  some  place  for  hippies  to  drop  into,  some 
place  that  would  be  an  example  of  a society  where  the 
classes  serve  one  another,  some  place  where  steps  would  be 
taken  to  fulfill  Christ’s  prayer:  “Thv  will  be  done  on  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven.’’ 

Such  an  endeavor  would  involve  struggle,  of  course.  You 
could  only  expect  partial  success.  Remember  Moses,  Sparta- 
cus,  Christ,  Martin  Luther,  Garibaldi,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Religious  or  nonreligious,  each  paid  for  the  stand  he  took, 
and  none  saw  the  majority  embrace  him  for  long.  But  the 


response  of  others  is  not  our  concern.  Our  concern  is  to  call 
them  and  ourselves  to  repentance. 

Rarely  does  a great  leader  like  King  arise  to  lead  a revo- 
lution. Each  Christian  s task  now  is  to  do  his  part  for  the 
church  and  society  with  God’s  help.  If  thousands  of  students 
and  young  people  would  go  to  work  within  the  corrupt 
human  structures  of  our  church  and  society,  perhaps  there 
would  be  a revolution,  a Christian  revolution.  Perhaps  then 
instead  of  insipid  little  fragments  of  the  gospel  here  and 
there,  the  whole  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  would  catch  on,  and 
once  again  Christians  would  be  accused  of  turning  the  world 
upside  down.  On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  there  would  be 
little  response.  Remember  Elijah.  But  at  least  we  would  have 
tried. — Reprinted  by  permission  from  His,  student  magazine 
of  Inter-Varsity  Christian  Fellowship,  (C)  1968.  D 


Life  Together 

“The  desire  we  so  often  hear  expressed  today  for  ‘episcopal 
figures,  ‘priestlv  men,  ‘authoritative  personalities  springs 
frequentlv  enough  from  a spiritually  sick  need  for  the  admira- 
tion of  men,  for  the  establishment  of  visible  human  authority, 
because  the  genuine  authority  of  service  appears  to  be  so 
unimpressive.  There  is  nothing  that  so  sharply  contradicts 
such  a desire  as  the  New  Testament  itself  in  its  description 
of  a bishop  (1  Tim.  3:1  ff. ).  One  finds  there  nothing  w hatso- 
ever with  respect  to  worldly  charm  and  the  brilliant  attri- 
butes of  a spiritual  personality.  The  bishop  is  the  simple, 
faithful  man,  sound  in  faith  and  life,  who  rightly  discharges 
his  duties  to  the  church.  His  authority  lies  in  the  exercise 
of  his  ministrv.  In  the  man  himself  there  is  nothing  to  admire. 

“The  church  does  not  need  brilliant  personalities  but  faith- 
ful servants  of  Jesus  and  the  brethren.  Not  in  the  former  but 
in  the  latter  is  the  lack.  The  church  will  place  its  confidence 
only  in  the  simple  servant  of  the  Word  of  Jesus  Christ  be- 
cause it  knows  that  then  it  will  be  guided,  not  according  to 
human  wisdom  and  human  conceit,  but  by  the  Word  of  the 
Good  Shepherd. 

“The  question  of  trust,  which  is  so  closely  related  to  that 
of  authoritv,  is  determined  by  the  faithfulness  with  which  a 
man  serves  Jesus  Christ,  never  by  the  extraordinarv  talents 
which  he  possesses.  Pastoral  authoritv  can  be  attained  onlv 
bv  the  servant  of  Jesus  who  seeks  no  power  of  his  ow  n,  who 
himself  is  a brother  among  brothers  submitted  to  the  authoritv 
of  the  Word.” — Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  in  Life  Together , pp.  98, 
99.  Used  by  permission  of  Harper  and  Row  , publishers.  D 
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Tithing— God's  D| 


Stewardship  of  possessions  is  one  of  the  most  important 
teachings  of  the  Bible.  It  is  like  a golden  thread  that  runs 
throughout  God’s  Word,  from  Genesis  through  Revelation. 
Tithing  was  practiced  by  the  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Romans  in  the  dawn  of  recorded  history.  The 
first  biblical  reference  to  an  offering  to  God  is  that  of  Cain 
and  Abel  (Gen.  4),  where  Abel’s  offering  was  accepted  because 
it  was  in  the  right  character.  Abram  paid  the  tithe  to 
Melchizedek  500  years  before  the  law  was  given  on  Mt.  Sinai 
(Gen.  14:20).  Tithing  was  ordained  of  God  (Lev.  27:30); 
recognized  and  pursued  by  Jacob  all  of  his  life  (Gen. 28:22); 
commended  by  Jesus  (Mt.  23:23);  and  practiced  in  the  early 
Christian  era. 

Jesus  endorsed  the  principle  of  tithing  in  Mt.  23:23  and 
urged  that  His  disciples  add  the  observance  of  “judgment, 
mercy,  and  faith.  He  was  talking  about  tithing  when  He 
said  in  the  same  verse,  “These  ought  ye  to  have  done. 
There  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  Himself  a 
tither.  It  is  a well-accepted  fact  that  tithing  was  a part  of  the 
M osaic  law,  which  the  Jews  of  His  day  were  commanded  to 
obey.  As  an  orthodox  Jewish  lad.  He  was  taught  to  obey 
those  teachings.  His  enemies  accused  Him  of  breaking  some 
laws,  particularly  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  but  He  never  was 
accused  of  violating  the  law  of  the  tithe. 

Here  are  other  reasons  to  believe  Jesus  was  a tither: 

1.  Jesus  said  that  He  did  not  come  “to  destroy,  but  “to 
fulfill  the  law'.  Mt.  5:17.  Tithing  is  taught  by  both  the  law 
and  the  prophets.  Jesus  always  gave  greater  allegiance  than 
demanded  by  the  law. 

2.  The  disciples’  righteousness  was  to  “exceed  the  right- 
eousness of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  (Mt.  5:20).  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  tithed.  Jesus  only  criticized  tithing  when  it  became 
a legalized  habit.  The  Gospels  do  not  report  a single  in- 
stance of  Jesus  saying  that  people  should  not  tithe. 

3.  Followers  w;ere  told  to  go  the  “second  mile  or  beyond 
the  required  or  accepted  custom.  Mt.  5:41.  A Christian  can- 
not go  the  second  mile  until  he  has  gone  the  first.  The 
principle  and  direct  holy  teaching  obviously  includes  tithing, 
which  was  undoubtedly  practiced  by  Jesus. 

Tithing  Was  Early  Practice 

That  the  early  Christians  tithed  is  a well-established  fact. 
Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  A.D.  177,  w'rote  that  Jesus  did 
not  abolish  the  tithe,  but  put  into  it  a deeper  meaning.  That 
the  tithe  was  binding  upon  Christians  was  reiterated  by 


By  Artli 

Origen  (185-253). 

During  the  fourth  century,  four  church  councils  declared 
tithing  binding  upon  Christians:  the  Council  of  Ancyra  in 
A.D.  314;  the  Council  of  Antioch  in  A.D.  344;  the  Council  of 
Gangra  in  A.D.  358;  and  the  Fourth  Council  of  Rome  in 
A.D.  375.  The  Council  of  Seville  (A.D.  590)  decreed,  “If  any- 
one does  not  tithe  everything,  he  is  a robber  and  thief. 

One  verse  in  five  in  the  New  Testament  refers  to  money 
and  property  and  man’s  relationship  to  them.  Of  Jesus’  38 
major  parables,  19  concern  money,  property,  and  man’s  re- 
lationship to  them. 

Few  Christians  dispute  the  teaching  of  tithing,  yet  many 
church  members  give  less  to  the  Lord  than  they  spend  for 
coffee.  “It’s  all  right  for  other  people,  but  I can’t  afford  it,’ 
is  an  expression  often  heard.  Church  members  just  don’t 
want  to  talk  about  tithing.  They  are  afraid  they  might  offend 
someone,  yet  Jesus  spoke  on  that  subject  five  times  as  often 
as  on  any  other  subject. 

Three  theories  of  property  are  prevalent  today:  the  com- 
munist, the  capitalist,  and  the  Christian.  Communists  say  the 
government  owns  everything.  The  capitalist  theory  is  that 
man  owns  all.  The  Christian  concept  is  that  God  owns  all. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  Christianity  is  that  His  fol- 
lowers recognize  God  s ownership  and  man’s  stewardship. 

Obligation  of  Love 

Tithing  was  specifically  spelled  out  for  the  Hebrew  people,  - 
a people  who  set  the  spiritual  pattern  for  the  human  race. 

It  was  legally  required  of  the  Jewish  people  in  Jesus  day. 

It  is,  indeed,  an  obligation  of  the  law.  But  it  is  more  than 
an  obligation  of  the  law — it  is  an  obligation  of  love. 

State  statutes  require  that  a husband  support  his  family, 
providing  for  his  wife  and  children  the  basic  necessities. 
State  laws  do  not  require  that  every  man  buy  his  wife  a mink 
coat.  But  no  man,  who  is  worthy  of  being  called  a husband 
and  father,  supports  his  family  solely  because  the  law  requires 
him  to  do  so,  but  because  of  love.  Due  to  that  love,  he  goes  ■ 
far  beyond  the  basic  requirements  of  the  law.  He  provides  for 
his  family  every  need  he  can  afford. 

God  promises  (in  Mai.  3:10)  to  pour  out  blessings  upon 
those  who  are  faithful  to  Him  in  the. tithe.  He  gives  His 
children  not  the  minimum,  but  the  maximum  they  are  capable 
of  handling. 

An  article  in  a nationally  circulated  magazine  some  time 
ago  defined  tithing  as,  “giving  to  charity  one  tenth  of  all  you 
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make.’’  I challenge  that  definition! 

In  the  first  place,  tithing  is  not  giving.  It  is  returning  to 
the  Lord  that  which  rightfully  belongs  to  Him. 

A few  days  ago  I went  into  the  bank  where  I do  business, 
handed  the  cashier  a check,  and  he  “gave’  me  some  United 
States  currency.  Did  the  cashier  actually  give  me  the  money? 
No,  he  merely  returned  to  me  what  I had  previously  de- 
posited. If  I had  not  had  money  on  deposit,  he  would  not 
have  cashed  the  check.  It  was  my  money  to  start  with.  One 
cannot  give  to  God  that  which  already  belongs  to  Him. 

In  the  second  place,  God’s  program  is  not  charity — neither 
is  Christ. 

Tithing  Brings  Joy  in  Sharing 

The  greatest  joy  of  a Christian  is  the  joy  of  sharing.  When 
you  deprive  a man  of  the  privilege  of  supporting  Christ’s 
work,  you  are  taking  from  him  the  greatest  happiness  that 
can  come  to  a Christian. 

Tithing  is  God’s  way  of  growing  men.  It  strengthens  the 
individual,  giving  him  stature  as  a Christian,  helping  him 
tower  above  his  previous  station. 

It  brings  peace  of  mind  through  obedience.  The  child  who 
disobeys  a parent  shows  unhappiness  on  his  face.  The  Chris- 
tian who  fails  to  obey  God’s  Word  feels  uneasiness  and  dis- 
comfort. 

Tithing  is  a recognition  of  God’s  power.  It  proves  you  are 
depending  on  Him  for  everything,  that  you  are  putting  Him 
first  in  your  financial  life.  When  you  tithe,  you  trust  God  to 
keep  His  promises. 

It  blesses  the  heart  by  making  it  receptive  to  God’s  will. 

It  blesses  the  life  by  lifting  it  to  a higher  plane  of  grace. 

It  blesses  the  hands  by  making  them  willing  to  do  God’s 
work. 

It  blesses  the  mind  by  giving  it  the  satisfaction  of  doing 
right. 

It  blesses  the  money  that  is  left,  because  God  is  honored. 
Nine  tenths  will  go  farther  with  God’s  blessings  than  ten 
tenths  without. 

It  blesses  the  individual  by  giving  him  a part  in  God’s 
worldwide  program. 

It  blesses  the  church  by  enabling  it  to  carry  out  a greater 
ministry. 

Tithing  is  a spiritual  adventure,  upon  which  the  Christian 
embarks  with  confidence  because  he  is  placing  his  all  in 
God’s  hands. 


We  live  by  faith,  are  saved  by  faith,  die  by  faith.  The 
same  God  who  set  up  the  plan  of  salvation  for  man’s  re- 
demption also  said,  “Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  store- 
house . . . and  prove  me  ...  if  I will  not  open  you  the 
windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a blessing,  that  there 
shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it  (Mai.  3:10).  It  is 
strange  to  me  that  men  who  have  enough  faith  in  God  to 
accept  Him  as  Savior,  to  trust  Him  with  their  lives,  do  not 
have  enough  faith  to  let  Him  handle  a few  paltry  dollars. 
The  Bible  says  that  if  man  follows  a specific  pattern  he  will 
be  redeemed.  The  pattern  is  exact,  the  plan  spelled  out. 
There  is  no  other  way.  I do  not  fully  understand  how  God 
redeems  man,  but  I know  He  does. 

Maybe  you  can’t  see  how  if  you  bring  the  tithe  to  Him, 
you  can  pay  your  bills  but  eventually  you  can  and  you’ll  be 
blessed  by  doing  it.  The  same  Christ  who  took  a few  loaves 
and  a few  fishes  and  with  them  fed  a multitude  can  take 
the  few  dollars  you  possess  and  multiply  them  many  fold. 
You  can  t outgive  God. 

When  Malachi  said,  “Bring  ye  all  the  tithes,’  where  did  he 
want  people  to  bring  them?  Surely  he  was  talking  about  the 
storehouse  located  in  the  temple.  That  was  the  only  place  to 
which  the  Hebrew  people  were  taught  to  bring  the  tithe. 
The  local  church  corresponds  to  the  temple  in  that  respect 
and  is  the  divinely  appointed  place  to  which  the  tithe  should 
be  brought,  the  institution  for  distribution  of  the  tithe.  It  is 
God’s  storehouse.  If  the  tithe  is  “holy  unto  the  Lord  (Lev. 
27:30)  it  is  sanctified,  set  aside  for  a specific  purpose.  It 
thus  becomes  holy  money  and  should  be  spent  for  holy 
things.  The  Christian  steward  has  a responsibility  to  his 
church.  “It  is  required  in  stewards,  that  a man  be  found 
faithful’’  (1  Cor.  4:2). 

Stewardship  does  not  stop  when  the  Christian  drops  his 
money  in  the  offering  plate.  It  extends  to  every  facet  of  the 
church.  Just  as  the  individual  Christian  should  be  faithful  in 
the  administration  of  that  which  comes  into  his  hands,  so 
also  the  church  "should  be  faithful  in  handling  the  funds 
coming  into  its  treasury.  That  does  not  imply  penny-pinching. 
It  does  mean  careful  administration,  businesslike  handling  of 
all  money  and  property,  a sound  financial  program. 

We  are  not  only  citizens  of  God’s  kingdom;  we  are  His 
stewards,  partners  with  God  in  His  enterprises.  How'  well  we 
perform  is  determined  by  how  much  we  love,  for  truly  tithing 
measures  your  love. — Used  by  permission  of  Watchman- 
Examiner.  □ 
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God's  Wife  and  Her  Husband 

A parable,  as  told  to  Louise  Mohr 


One  of  the  cardinal  sins  against  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  sin 
of  dullness.  Another  is  religionizing.  Religion  is  the  inveterate 
craving  of  our  minds  for  what  is  appropriate  and  what  is 
inappropriate  for  God’s  behavior  and  outlook.  It  is  the  enter- 
prise of  reducing  God  to  a manageable  affair. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  I know  is  to  studv  the 
Bible  and  to  worship  the  God  of  the  Bible  without  falling 
into  this  double  sin  of  dullness  and  religionizing.  The  Bible 
is,  if  we  can  get  our  religious,  heavilv  smoked  glasses  off, 
an\ thing  but  a dull  book,  anything  but  a religious  book.  And 
the  God  of  whom  it  speaks  is  anything  but  a well-behaved 
apparition  of  man  s devout  imaginings. 

God  is  altogether  alive,  altogether  unmanageable,  altogether 
uninhibited  in  His  behavior.  And  the  Bible  is  specificallv  a 
book  about  God’s  love  affair.  His  stormy  and  passionate  and 
heartbreaking  marriage  with  an  oddlv  matched  wife  or 
covenant  partner. 

The  church  is  God’s  wife.  He  has  married  Himself  to  her 
“for  better  or  for  worse.  According  to  the  church’s  historv 
in  the  Bible  and  in  subsequent  ages,  it  is  frequently  “for 
the  worse.  She  suffers  from  selfishness,  from  self-righteous- 
ness, from  stuffiness,  from  timiditv,  from  the  cruelties  that 
spawn  out  of  fear  and  prejudice. 

Most  of  all,  God’s  w ife  suffers  from  the  womanly  temptation 
to  want  to  settle  down.  She  craves  a place  to  shelter  and 
entrench  herself,  her  children,  her  knickknacks.  Incidental  to 
all  this,  she  secretly  determines  to  reform  her  Husband,  to 
domesticate  Him,  to  tie  Him  down  to  where  she  is  and 
w here  she  wants  to  stay. 

God  cannot  be  tied  down.  He  is  free.  He  is  a missionarv, 
a pioneer,  an  explorer,  a frontiersman,  a creator  of  that 
which  has  not  been  before.  He  shakes  the  status  quo.  He 
tears  the  old  times  off  the  world’s  calendar,  so  that  every  age 
is  a new  age,  and  every  day  is  an  adventure  into  an  un- 
trodden future.  He  is  a verv  turbulent  Husband.  He  keeps 
moving  on,  and  He  keeps  calling  to  His  wife  to  follow  Him. 

The  church  wants  to  settle  down.  She  wants  securitv. 
“Organized  religion  is  interested  in  organized  religion.  The 
church  knows  in  her  secret  heart  how  dangerous  it  is  to  fol- 
low her  Lord.  One  can  get  killed  going  where  God  goes  and 
doing  things  the  way  God  does  them. 

Where  does  God  want  to  go,  and  what  does  He  want  to 
do?  Some  religionists  act  as  though  all  God  wanted  to  do  was 
“go  to  church. 

Sure,  He  “goes  to  church  — but  just  long  enough  to  have 
a quick,  no-foolishness  chat  with  His  wife — a briefing  session 
on  “what’s  cooking.  He  pays  her  very  loving,  verv  deeplv 
understanding,  husbandly  attention.  But  then,  all  too  soon, 


He  says,  “Come  on,  old  girl.  Let  s get  moving.  We’ve  got 
work  to  do. 

He  goes  out  the  door  so  fast  and  in  such  an  unexpected 
direction,  that  half  the  time  “the  old  girl  just  stands  there 
gaping.  She  tries  to  keep  her  skirts  down  and  her  house- 
keeper papers  from  blowing  all  over  the  place  in  the  breeze 
created  by  God’s  going.  This  breeze  is  known  as  the  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. — Reprinted  by  permission  from  Open 
Circle,  the  fellowship  newsletter  of  Faith  at  Work,  279  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

Religious  or  Christian? 

By  John  L.  Ruth 

True  religion,  in  the  words  of  John  Ruskin,  is  “that  by 
which  men  act,  while  they  live;  not  that  which  they  talk  of, 
when  they  die. 

The  expression  “good  Lutheran,  “good  Catholic,’  or 
“good  Jew  ’ is  often  heard  in  reference  to  a man  who  attends 
his  church  regularly,  subscribes  to  it  financially,  and  observes 
its  practices  faithfully.  However,  one  of  the  most  disturbing 
aspects  of  Jesus’  ministry  w'as  His  singling  out  of  the  “good” 
religious  people  of  His  day  for  special  denunciation. 

Jesus  was  not  critical  of  what  they  did  in  the  way  of 
religious  observance;  He  was  displeased  at  what  they  did  not 
do  in  the  way  of  dailv  living.  To  the  respectable  people  who 
were  very  well  satisfied  with  the  external  side  of  their 
religion,  Jesus  pointed  out  that  that  was  the  easiest  part, 
and  that  they  had  little  inner  content  to  the  religion  that 
looked  so  “good  from  the  outside.  “Judge  not  according  to 
the  appearance,  w'ere  His  words  to  the  religious  leaders. 

It  is  no  great  achievement  to  be  “religious.  In  fact,  in 
recent  years  it  has  become  more  popular  to  be  religious  than 
not.  The  kind  of  people  who  are  still  scarce,  however,  are 
those  who  have  not  only  the  appearance,  but  the  heart  of 
true  religion  in  them — God  s love.  This  is  what  Jesus  came 
to  give  us,  and  without  it,  religion  is  an  empty  show. 

A man  with  a battered,  old  car  spins  his  tires  in  the  ditch 
where  he  is  stuck  on  a snowy  Sunday  morning.  Dozens  of 
cars  full  of  "religious  churchgoers  steer  around  him  as  he 
curses  his  luck  and  the  people  who  are  too  much  in  a hurry 
to  help  him.  Where  is  the  good  Samaritan?  Where  is  love? 
Where  is  true  Christianity? 

A woman  driver  chokes  her  engine  at  the  traffic  light  on 
a hill.  The  pious  church  members  behind  her  blast  away  at 
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their  horns  to  let  out  their  frustration. 

An  extra  dollar  goes  into  the  collection  this  morning  be- 
cause a “good  Christian  won  twenty  betting  on  the  horses, 
thereby  violating  the  law  of  his  state,  and  taking  the  money 
from  others  who  needed  it  worse  than  he.  Next  Sunday  it 
■ will  be  only  a quarter,  because  he  lost. 

A well-furred  lady  peeps  at  her  neighbor’s  new  hat  during 
prayer.  “$6.98,  she  decides. 

A real-estate  man  who  told  more  “business  lies ” yesterday 
than  he  can  remember,  recites  the  Apostles’  Creed:  “I  be- 
lieve in  God  the  Father  Almighty.  . . 

The  pastor  smiles  affably  as  he  shakes  the  hands  of  his 
departing  congregation.  Such  friendliness!  such  a collection! 
such  a large  congregation!  such  religion! 

“Do  not  judge,’  Jesus  said,  “bv  appearance. 

God  doesn’t. 

(Available  in  tract  form  from  Herald  Press  Tracts,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.) 


Abraham— A Man  of  Faith 

By  Christian  E.  Charles 

The  Scripture  reads: 

“By  faith  Abraham  obeyed  when  he  was  called  to  go  out 
to  a place  which  he  was  to  receive  as  an  inheritance;  and  he 
went  out,  not  knowing  where  he  was  to  go.  By  faith  he  so- 
journed in  the  land  of  promise.  . . . For  he  looked  forward  to 
the  city  which  has  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is 
God.’’ 

St.  Augustine  said: 

“Faith  is  to  believe  what  we  do  not  see,  and  the  reward 
of  this  faith  is  to  see  what  we  believe.’’ 

Martin  Luther,  some  centuries  later,  said: 

“Faith  is  a lively  reckless  confidence  in  the  grace  of  God.’’ 

In  the  life  of  Abraham  we  see  support  for  both  of  these 
definitions.  Abraham  believed  in  God  and  responded  to  His 
call.  So  he  journeyed  by  faith  and  saw  what  he  believed.  The 
journey  of  Abraham  was 

from  a land  of  plenty 
to  a land  of  poverty 
to  a land  of  promise. 

j Abraham  journeyed  from  a land  of  plenty.  The  call  of  God 
came  while  he  resided  in  the  city  of  Ur  of  the  land  of  the 
Chaldees.  This  was  a rich  progressive  country.  Ur  was  a 
| town  with  a complex  system  of  government  and  a well-de- 

Iveloped  system  of  commerce,  one  with  writing  in  common  use 
for  the  issue  of  receipts,  the  making  of  contracts,  and  manv 
I other  purposes.  There  were  town  drains,  streets,  two-storied 
houses,  a great  temple  tower,  trade  routes  joining  the  town 
with  other  great  towns  to  the  north  and  the  south.  But — 
Abraham  was  called  to  a land  of  poverty,  to  a country 
which  he  did  not  know.  He  went. 

Faith  Is  Courageous  Decision! 

In  this  new  land  Abraham  did  not  have  a twentv-roomed 
house  such  as  he  could  have  enjoyed  in  Ur.  Here  he  lived  in 


a tent,  always  moving  to  find  pasture  for  his  herd.  Conflict 
arose  between  his  herdsmen  and  those  of  his  nephew,  Lot. 
It  was  apparent  they  would  have  to  go  their  separate  ways. 
Abraham’s  faith  in  the  provident  God  gave  the  choice  to  Lot. 
Lot  chose  what  looked  good  to  his  eye  and  went  to  the  low 
rich  country  near  Sodom,  only  to  meet  tragic  failure.  Abra- 
ham lived  in  the  hill  country  by  faith. 

But  it  was  not  only  a land  of  poverty;  it  was  a land  of 
promise.  God  had  promised  a son  to  Abraham,  through  whom 
would  come  a host  of  descendants.  But  Sarah,  Abraham’s 
wife,  was  barren.  Many  years  after  the  normal  years  of  child- 
birth for  Abraham  and  Sarah,  a son  of  faith  was  born.  In 
him  all  the  nations  of  the  world  would  be  blessed.  Abraham 
rejoiced.  Now  his  faith  was  rewarded.  But  God  wanted  Abra- 
ham to  really  look  at  his  faith  in  Jehovah  God.  Would  Abra- 
ham be  willing  to  offer  his  son  as  a burnt  offering  in  worship 
to  God?  In  great  confidence  that  nothing  is  too  hard  for  God, 
Abraham  made  plans  to  obey  God’s  command.  As  Abraham 
raised  his  hand  to  slay  the  sacrifice,  God  spoke  and  stayed 
his  hand.  Abraham’s  faith  was  counted  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness. 

“Faith  is  a lively,  reckless  confidence  in  the  grace  of  God.’’ 
“You  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  though 
he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sake  he  became  poor,  so  that  by 
his  poverty  you  might  become  rich. 


Givers  and  Recipients 

By  Glenn  Brubaker 

Convalescents  and  freshman  invalids  confront  a confusing 
crisis  of  self-understanding  as  they  are  forced  by  circum- 
stances to  be  the  recipients  of  another’s  care.  Becovering 
patients  are  often  healthy  enough  to  feel  the  urge  to  take 
up  the  tasks  of  life  laid  aside  because  of  illness.  But  they 
are  not  yet  able  to  meet  the  demand  accompanying  these 
tasks.  They,  like  the  freshman  invalid,  are  receivers,  much  to 
their  displeasure. 

They  will  quote  at  times,  “It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive.’  That  verse  is  their  vision  of  the  good  life;  but 
not  because  they  have  a newly  discovered  sense  of  the  joy 
of  giving  to  needy  people.  In  fact,  what  they  mean  by 
quoting  that  verse  is  something  quite  different.  There  is  a 
strong  human  urge  to  self-sufficiency  and  an  aversion  to 
being  a recipient  of  another’s  aid  while  in  need.  This  very 
human  urge  is  a parable  of  the  way  Christians  far  too  often 
relate  to  God. 

They  avoid  admitting  their  weak  performance  of  the  duties 
and  ideals  of  the  Christian  life.  There  is  within  them  a 
powerfully  latent  urge  to  declare  themselves  good  before 
God  and  to  offer  Him  their  “health’’  selves,  hoping  for  His 
good  pleasure. 

But  God  does  not  view  them  in  that  way.  He  asks  for 
that  brokenness  of  will  and  self-sufficiency  that  allows  Him 
to  be  the  Giver  and  they  the  recipients. 
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Items  and  Comments 


The  Lutheran  Human  Relations  Associa- 
tion of  America  expressed  regret  that  the 
Kerner  Report  has  been  “virtually  ignored” 
by  the  president  and  the  Congress  and 
asked  President  Nixon  to  “revive”  it. 

An  editorial  in  the  association’s  publica- 
tion, Vanguard,  declared  that  government 
leaders’  lack  of  responsiveness  to  the  report 
indicates  that  citizens  must  show  govern- 
ment that  they  care. 

The  report,  officially  called  “The  Report 
of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders,”  was  released  last  March. 
Headed  by  the  then  Governor  Otto  Kerner 
of  Illinois,  the  document  traced  much  of  the 
urban  crisis  to  “white  racism,  warned 
against  the  polarization  of  U.S.  society,  and 
made  extensive  proposals  in  the  areas  of 
housing,  job  opportunity,  education,  and 
civil  rights. 

William  Ellis,  a New  York  attorney  who  is 
president  of  the  Lutheran  human  relations 
agency,  said,  “There  is  so  much  in  that 
report  that  comes  to  grips  with  the  root 
factors  of  our  nation’s  racial  crisis  that  it 
deserves  a careful  and  responsible  hearing. 

“Christians  who  care  about  their  neigh- 
bors and  who  care  about  their  nation  have 
an  opportunity  here  to  help  their  govern- 
ment to  faithful  and  just  performance.” 

Vanguard  urged  citizens  to  indicate  their 
concern  by  writing  to  Mr.  Nixon  about  re- 
viving government  attention  to  the  report. 

“To  know  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  Sav- 
ior is  to  belong  to  His  church  and  belong  in 
some  sense  to  everyone  else  in  the  church,” 
stated  David  Hubbard,  keynote  speaker  at 
the  West  Coast  Missions  Conference.  “Our 
attitude  toward  the  church  reflects  our 
attitude  toward  what  God  is  doing  in  the 
world.” 

Over  500  students,  pastors,  youth  workers, 
and  missionaries  gathered  at  UCLA  for  the 
conference  sponsored  by  Inter-Varsitv 
Christian  Fellowship  to  consider  the  Chris- 
tian in  a Revolutionary  Age. 

Consideration  of  the  church  in  a Revolu- 
tionary Age  was  the  foundation  of  the 
three-dav  conference  which  began  Dec.  26. 
Hubbard  continued,  “God  has  risked  the 
knowledge  and  display  and  understanding 
of  His  glory  on  the  mission  of  the  church.” 

A panel  further  developed  the  theme  of 
“The  Church  Today.  Dr.  Edward  R.  Cole 
of  First  Baptist  Church,  Pomona,  stated 
that  too  often  the  church  is  ah  island  of 
irrelevant  piety  surrounded  by  a sea  of  sec- 
ular need.  ...  “To  be  a living  pastor  I 
must  be  in  touch  with  the  living  Master,” 
he  stated.  Concerning  urban  church  oppor- 
tunities, Rev.  Thomas  Erickson,  pastor  of 
the  First  Covenant  Church,  Los  Angeles, 


stated,  “We  must  take  the  great  command- 
ment as  seriously  as  we  claim  to  take  the 
Great  Commission. 


A detailed  study  of  Dutch  Anabaptism  by 
Dr.  Cornelius  Krahn,  professor  of  church 
history  and  Mennonite  history  at  Bethel 
College,  has  resulted  in  the  recent  publi- 
cation of  a 300-page  book.  Titled  Dutch 
Anabaptism , Origin,  Spread,  Life,  and 
Thought,  the  book  is  published  by  Martinus 
Nijhoff  of  The  Hague,  The  Netherlands, 
and  will  be  available  through  local  book- 
stores. 

“The  core  of  the  book,  says  Dr.  Krahn, 
“concerns  the  rise  of  Dutch  Anabaptism  in 
the  sixteenth  century  under  the  leadership 
of  Menno  Simons,  Obbe  and  Dirk  Philips, 
and  others  in  Belgium  and  The  Netherlands 
and  its  spread  along  the  North  Sea  and 
Baltic  coasts  to  the  Vistula  Delta  (Danzig) 
from  where  the  Mennonites  later  went  to 
Russia  and  North  and  South  America. 

“Great  emphasis,”  he  notes,  “has  been 
placed  on  the  basic  and  motivating  beliefs 
and  thoughts  of  Anabaptists,  tracing  their 
roots  as  far  as  this  is  possible.” 

The  Draft  Law — A College  Outline  for 
the  Selective  Service  Act  and  Regulations, 
written  by  John  Griffiths,  assistant  professor 
of  law  at  Yale  University,  is  an  excellent 
resource  for  persons  related  to  draft  coun- 
seling programs. 

This  72-page  booklet  takes  the  layman 
through  the  maze  of  Selective  Service  law 
in  an  effective  way.  It  provides  explanations 
of  the  procedures  which  the  registrant 
should  follow  as  well  as  listing  pitfalls  which 
young  men  should  avoid.  However,  this 
pamphlet  should  not  be  seen  as  a substitute 
for  expert  counseling  such  as  an  attorney- 
at-law  or  a bona  fide  draft  counseling 
agency  can  provide. 

One  must  remember  that  this  pamphlet 
deals  with  the  draft  as  it  is;  no  attempt  is 
made  at  answering  the  highly  idiosyncratic 
questions  which  the  registrant  may  confront 
nor  is  it  comprehensive  enough  to  deal  with 
the  more  complex  and  involved  legal  ques- 
tions which  might  arise. 

Start  classes  early  in  the  fall.  Grind  on 
late  into  the  spring,  after  other  colleges 
have  closed.  Spend  all  your  Saturdays  in 
the  classroom.  Be  careful  to  give  utmost 
attention  to  extracurricular  activities.  Then, 
contribute  $100  to  the  kitty  and  forget  all 
about  spending  the  Christmas-New  Year’s 
holiday  at  home. 

It  might  sound  like  a glum  way  for 


young  people  to  do  things  at  Oral  Roberts 
University  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  but  if  it  is,  their 
enthusiasm  for  what  they  are  doing  doesn  t 
let  anything  that  even  resembles  gloom 
break  through. 

On  an  early  January  weekend,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles  Farah,  Jr., 
professor  of  church  history  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Theology,  three  large  contingents 
of  ORU  students  left  for  the  Caribbean, 
for  Mexico,  and  for  California,  all  part  of 
an  aggressive  and  imaginative  World  Action 
program  headed  by  Dr.  Farah. 

A Presbyterian  clergyman  now  in  his 
second  year  of  teaching  at  the  new  univer- 
sity founded  by  evangelist  Oral  Roberts, 
Dr.  Farah  last  summer  led  student  contin- 
gents into  Kenya  and  Uganda,  bearing 
witness  to  Christ.  Next  summer,  other 
contingents  will  serve  on  circuits  just  as 
diverse  and  distant. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  nearly 
15  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary  is  Roman 
Catholic.  The  number  of  Catholics  studying 
at  the  interdenominational  predominantly 
Protestant  seminary  has  steadily  grown 
since  1963  when  there  were  three  Catholics 
in  a student  body  of  613.  Last  year  Cath- 
olics became  the  third  largest  group  at 
Union  with  97  students  out  of  715. 


Two  labor  law  modifications — one  which 
met  strong  resistance  from  Mormons  and 
small  fundamentalist  groups  during  the 
89th  Congress,  and  another  which  has 
widespread  support  from  mainline  churches 
— will  face  the  91st  Congress. 

Repeal  of  section  14-B  of  the  Taft- 
Hartlev  Act  looms  again  as  a major  fight 
now  that  AFL-CIO  president  George  Meanv 
has  lifted  the  embargo  he  and  President 
Johnson  put  on  the  fight  during  the  90th 
Congress. 

The  controversial  section,  as  it  now 
stands,  permits  states  to  pass  so-called 
“right-to-work  laws  barring  membership 
in  a union  as  a prerequisite  to  holding  a 
job  in  a unionized  shop. 

Mormons  and  such  groups  as  the  Plym- 
outh Brethren  and  the  Christian  and 
Missionary  Alliance  campaigned  strenuously 
against  the  repeal.  Their  protest  w'as 
quoted  in  Congress  by  nearly  every  speak- 
er who  rose  against  the  repeal. 

Currently,  19  states  have  right-to-work 
laws.  In  other  states,  one  is  required  to 
join  the  union  (or  donate  the  equivalent 
to  dues  to  designated  charity  if  he  has 
religious  qualms  about  joining)  to  hold  his 
job. 

Unionists  contend  that  since  they  fight 
for  benefits  accruing  to  the  worker,  all 
thus  benefiting  are  obligated  to  the  union. 
Some  fundamentalists  say  they  would  not 
be  “unequally  yoked  together  with  unbe- 
lievers. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Committees  Planning  for  Mission  '69 


After  seven  months  of  preliminary  work, 
the  organization  of  local  arrangements  com- 
mittee for  Mission  '69  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  is 
i nearly  completed,  general  coordinating 
chairman  ].  John  J.  Miller  said  in  Kalona, 
Iowa,  on  Jan.  30. 

Mission  ’69,  a Mennonite  missions  con- 
vention sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  wiTl  be  held  this 
year  from  June  30  to  July  6 at  Iowa  Men- 
nonite School  and  Lower  Deer  Creek  Men- 
nonite Church  between  Kalona  and  Well- 
man, Iowa. 

More  than  50  local  arrangements  commit- 
tee personnel  met  at  Iowa  Mennonite 
School  on  Jan.  30  to  begin  detailed  plan- 
ning. The  annual  Mennonite  Missions 
meeting  is  expected  to  bring  an  estimated 
1.000  or  more  visitors  to  southeast  Iowa 
for  that  July  4 weekend. 

The  theme  of  Mission  69  is  “Believing 
and  Doing.  The  content  for  the  conven- 
tion will  be  drawn  from  the  work  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  in  the  world  of  69  with 
all  its  challenges  and  needs.  The  structure 
for  the  program  is  drawn  from  the  New 
Testament  book  of  James  with  the  focus  on 
the  Christian  community — how  it  cares  for 
human  need,  how  it  lives  as  brothers,  how 
it  needs  divine  aid.  One  session  asks,  “Dare 
the  Christian  community  be  faithful?’ 

The  final  service  will  close  with  a per- 
sonal commitment  and  consecration  which 
will  formally  commission  40  to  60  mission- 
aries and  also  give  every  member  of  the 
audience  opportunity  to  commit  himself  to 
some  mission  to  which  God  is  calling  him. 

Throughout  the  week  the  convention  will 
| move  from  informal  sharing  between  per- 
sons to  input  sessions  in  preparation  for 
Venture  (small)  Group  sharing,  to  the  shar- 
ing itself,  to  large  mass  meetings  in  the 
evening. 

The  program  planning,  under  the  chair- 
- manship  of  Ivan  Kauffmann,  Hopedale,  111., 

| was  done  carefully  to  provide  maximum  in- 
ti volvement  for  every  person  present.  Spe- 
cial youth  activities  are  being  planned  and 
led  bv  Art  Smoker,  Scottdale,  Pa.  With 
children’s  activities  planned  by  a local 
committee.  Mission  ’69  will  provide  a strong 
spiritual  mission  emphasis  in  which  every 
member  of  the  family  can  participate  and 
find  opportunity  and  growth  on  his  own 
level. 

The  general  coordinating  committee,  in 
addition  to  chairman  J.  John  J.  Miller,  in- 
cludes Sam  Hershberger,  Iowa  City,  secre- 
tary; Boyce  Buckwalter,  Wellman,  treasurer; 


Harry  J.  Wenger,  Wellman;  and  Leslie 
Hochstetler,  Wellman. 

The  building  and  grounds  committee 
chaired  by  Bay  M.  Yoder  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  furnishings,  including  a tent  for 
meals,  furniture  for  offices,  chairs  for  large 
and  small  group  meetings,  and  other  re- 
sources. 

A children  s services  committee,  under  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  Paul  Sauder,  Parnell,  Iowa, 
will  plan  daytime  activities  for  150  children 
from  kindergarten  through  grade  eight  over 
a four-day  period.  A counterpart  committee 
with  Mrs.  Wayne  L.  Miller,  Wellman,  as 
chairman  will  provide  nursery  and  toddler 
care  for  some  40  children. 

Mrs.  Marvin  Slaubaugh,  Parnell,  will  see 
that  duplicating  services  for  business  meet- 
ings and  other  activities  are  provided.  Mrs. 
Orval  Brenneman,  Wellman,  will  plan  and 
coordinate  first-aid  services.  Giving  leader- 
ship to  food  services  being  planned  Tuesday 
through  Saturday  for  up  to  as  many  as 
1,500  people  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Verton 
Miller,  Kalona. 

Tours  are  being  planned  for  Friday  and/ 
or  Saturday  by  a committee  headed  by 
Vernon  Bontrager,  Kalona.  Providing  infor- 
mation and  registering  the  guests  will  come 
under  the  direction  of  Gareth  Swartzen- 
druber,  Kalona,  while  Wilbur  Swartzendru- 
ber,  Wellman,  will  head  a lodging  commit- 
tee. Lodging  will  be  provided  in  motels  and 
private  homes,  and  Swartzendruber  says 


The  General  Coordinating  Committee  for  Mis- 
sion ’69  local  arrangements  reviews  their  man- 
ual designed  to  coordinate  the  work  of  more 
than  50  members  on  17  committees.  (Left  to 
right):  J.  John  J.  Miller,  Wellman,  general 
chairman;  Leslie  Hochstetler,  Wellman;  Harry 
J.  Wenger,  Wellman;  and  Sam  Hershberger, 
Iowa  City,  secretary.  Not  pictured:  Royce 

Buckwalter,  Wellman,  treasurer. 


camping  facilities  are  available  in  three 
locations. 

The  music  director  is  Hubert  Yoder  of 
Iowa  City.  He  has  plans  for  special  music 
groups  and  a mass  choir.  Keith  Erb,  Well- 
man, chairs  a committee  to  provide  posters 
and  signs,  and  Wilbur  Miller,  Iowa  City, 
will  provide  public  address,  recording,  and 
closed-circuit  television  functions  for  the 
program. 

Joseph  Hertzler,  Iowa  City,  directs  the 
publicity  committee;  Ed  Burkholder,  Well- 
man, traffic;  and  Thomas  Miller,  Kalona, 
transportation  and  travel.  The  ushering 
committee  chaired  by  Delmar  Schlabaugh 
from  Kalona  will  recruit  ushering  teams 
from  Mennonite  churches  throughout  the 
area. 

A committee  of  women  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mrs.  Elmo  Piper,  Iowa  City,  is 
working  to  prepare  facilities  and  arrange- 
ments for  the  Women’s  Missionary  and 
Service  Auxiliary  meetings. 


In  1937  General  Conference  was  held  in 
Turner  Memorial  Tabernacle,  Turner,  Ore.  On 
August  15-19,  1969,  Mennonite  General  Con- 
ference will  be  held  across  the  road  from  this 
building  at  Aldersgate  Park,  Turner,  Ore. 


Memorial  Fund 
for  Esther  Lutz 

Esther  L.  Lutz,  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 
daughter  of  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Lutz, 
graduated  from  Lancaster  Mennonite  School 
in  1953;  Lancaster  General  Hospital  School 
of  Nursing  in  1956;  Elizabethtown  College 
in  1962;  LJniversity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1968. 
She  was  past  president  of  and  active  in  the 
work  of  the  Lancaster  Mennonite  Nurses’ 
Association  but  was  called  home  Dec.  24, 
1968,  by  means  of  an  airplane  crash  at 
Bradford,  Pa. 

We,  the  members  of  the  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite Nurses  Association,  have  therefore 
designated  the  evening  meeting  of  Feb.  25 
as  “A  Tribute  to  Esther  L.  Lutz,  and  are 
sponsoring  the  ESTHER  L.  LUTZ  MEMO- 
RIAL FUND  to  advance  nursing  education 
in  our  overseas  missions.  Those  wishing  to 
contribute,  please  send  to:  ESTHER  L. 
LUTZ  MEMORIAL  FUND,  c/o  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board,  Salunga,  Pa.  17538. 
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International  students,  1968-69:  Front  row,  left  to  right:  Tran  Van  Quang,  sophomore,  S.  Viet- 
nam; Emil  Broni,  sophomore,  Denmark;  Tom  Crahan,  junior,  Panama;  Paul  Biswalo,  junior, 
Tanzania.  Kneeling:  Kokuko  Shukumine,  special,  Okinawa;  Eva  Sulemani,  junior,  Tanzania; 
Kazuko  Yamagishi,  special,  Japan;  Stella  Lin,  special,  Taiwan;  Yolanda  Lukic,  freshman, 
Yugoslavia.  Third  Bow:  Pierrette  Egger,  freshman,  Haiti;  Kari  Langland,  freshman,  Norway; 
Maro  Pambou,  junior,  Cyprus;  Harinder  Kaur,  freshman,  Kenya;  Ramzi  Farran,  senior,  Jor- 
dan; Miss  Viola  Good,  faculty  adviser;  Chia-Shan  Chen,  special,  Taiwan;  Michiko  Yoshida, 
special,  Japan.  Back  Row:  Seiichi  Hirahatake,  sophomore,  Japan;  Wilmer  Stahl,  freshman, 
Uruguay;  Peter  Hsu,  freshman,  Vietnam;  Kwang  Eel  Suh,  freshman,  Korea;  Badawe  Khader, 
junior,  Jordan;  Ana  Lizette  Soto,  sophomore,  Puerto  Rico.  Not  on  picture:  Eberhard  Enns, 
freshman,  Germany;  Hans-Jurgen  Jodiet,  freshman,  Germany;  Patroba  Ondiek,  seminary, 
Tanzania;  Bahner  Trung  Pham,  freshman,  Vietnam;  Joseph  Salehi,  freshman.  Iran;  Thien-An 
Ngoc  Vo,  seminary,  S.  Vietnam;  Patsy  Hylton,  senior,  Jamaica;  Carmen  Mercado,  sophomore, 
Puerto  Rico;  Ana  Marie  Smith,  sophomore,  Honduras. 

Thirty-one  Overseas  Students  at  Goshen 


This  school  year  the  international  student 
program  at  Goshen  College  is  serving  31 
students,  the  highest  in  the  22  years  that 
the  program  has  operated. 

Fourteen  students  are  new  and  17  have 
returned  to  the  campus  to  continue  their 
studies.  In  addition,  47  students  from  Can- 
ada have  enrolled  at  Goshen  College  this 
school  year. 

Among  the  objectives  of  the  program  are: 
To  select  and  assist  a limited  number  of 
able  and  worthy  students  from  other  coun- 
tries to  further  their  education  at  Goshen 
College  so  as  to  enable  them  to  serve  their 
people  more  effectively  upon  their  return; 
to  provide  educational  experiences  for  per- 
sons recommended  by  missionaries  and  serv- 
ice workers;  to  supplement  the  educational 
facilities  of  developing  countries;  and  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  world  peace  through  im- 
proved understanding  between  persons. 

During  the  first  11  years  of  the  program, 
the  larger  proportion  of  students  were 
Europeans.  Since  1957,  however,  the  ma- 
jority have  come  from  Asia,  South  America, 
and  Africa. 

A summary  of  the  program  from  1946  to 
1968  recently  completed  by  Miss  Viola  Good, 
international  student  adviser,  shows  that 
the  program  has  served  about  255  students: 
25  from  Africa,  100  from  Europe,  65  from 
Asia,  50  from  South  and  Central  America, 
and  15  from  the  Middle  East.  Over  half  en- 


rolled at  Goshen  College  after  being  recom- 
mended by  missionaries,  service  workers, 
and  former  students. 

Alumni  of  the  international  education 
program  have  repeatedly  expressed  deep 
appreciation  for  it.  One  alumnus  wrote  to 
Miss  Good,  "The  one  thing  I appreciated 
the  most  was  the  close  contact  with  pro- 
fessors at  Goshen  College.  Each  foreign 
student  was  given  individual  attention.  It 
was  a great  privilege  to  know  so  many  fine 
Christian  teachers.  Now  that  I’m  away  from 
Goshen  I ve  found  out  this  is  a rare  expe- 
rience shared  by  not  many  international 
students  in  this  country. 

J.  Robert  Kreider,  director  of  college  rela- 
tions, points  out  that  the  program  for  inter- 
national students,  because  of  its  high  cost, 
cannot  be  financed  completely  from  the  an- 
nual quota  allocations  for  GC  from  congre- 
gational budgets  and  offerings. 

It  has  been  most  rewarding,  he  said,  to 
receive  gifts  from  interested  individuals  and 
a number  of  Sunday  school  classes,  men’s 
fellowships,  and  women’s  groups,  which 
recognize  the  importance  of  helping  to  edu- 
cate international  students.  These  gifts  are 
“plus”  gifts,  above  and  beyond  the  quota 
for  GC  in  their  congregation  budget.  They 
are  designated  for  the  international  student 
aid  fund  and  are  either  in  general  support 
of  the  program  or  to  help  specific  students 
in  whom  they  have  interest. 


Board  Financial 
Status  Outlined 

“Although  our  contributions  picture  looks 
hopeful,  we  do  have  a ways  to  go  before 
the  end  of  our  fiscal  year  Mar.  31,”  con- 
troller Leroy  Yoder  told  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  staff  men  on  Feb.  5. 

January  contributions  bounced  back  so 
that  the  contributions  picture  was  $21,000 
better  at  the  end  of  January  than  at  the 
end  of  December.  Comparing  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  (Apr.  1 through 
Jan.  31),  contributions  had  increased  this 
year  by  almost  $79,000  over  last  year.  This 
amounts  to  approximately  5.5  percent  in- 
crease compared  with  the  6.8  percent  con- 
tributions increase  for  the  year  requested  by 
the  Board  in  July  1968. 

Disbursements  had  increased  5.3  percent 
for  the  first  ten  months,  Yoder  said,  and 
were  well  within  the  budget  approved  by 
the  Board.  When  asked  what  was  needed 
yet  by  way  of  contributions,  Yoder  pointed 
out  that  the  Board  is  $101,000  behind  in  its 
contributions  budget  for  the  first  ten  months. 
In  total  the  Board  will  need  approximately 
$424,000  during  the  last  two  months  of  its 
fiscal  year. 

“We  continue  to  sense  general  church  ap- 
preciation and  support  for  the  work  carried 
on  in  the  name  of  Christ  by  our  six  pro- 
gram divisions  and  MCC,  treasurer  David 
Leatherman  commented.  "We  thank  God  for 
continued  missions  conviction  and  partner- 
ship in  our  brotherhood.  We  hope  that  the 
church  will  continue  to  remember  us  in 
prayer.  May  we  be  faithful  and  fruitful  in 
our  use  of  the  resources  God  has  entrusted 
to  us  through  our  brotherhood. 

New  Filmstrip  Available 

Destination:  Montevideo,  a fictionalized 
storv  of  two  young  men — one  of  Latin  and 
the  other  of  German  background — who  at- 
tend the  Evangelical  Mennonite  Seminary  in 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  is  the  latest  filmstrip 
addition  to  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 


Wilmer  Stahl  (left)  engages  in  personal  wit- 
ness-visitation in  a scene  from  the  new  film- 
strip, Destination:  Montevideo.  (Sichel  photo) 
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audio-visual  library. 

Written  by  Seminary  instructors  Eunice 
and  Daniel  Miller  and  photographed  by  Ed- 
gar Siehel  of  Montevideo,  the  filmstrip  was 
produced  ,to  help  North  American  Menno- 
nites  understand  why  the  Seminary  exists 
and  how  its  existence  relates  to  them.  The 
program  of  the  Seminary  is  pictured  as  at- 
tempting to  develop  leadership  that  can 
meet  the  needs  of  local  congregations  and 
church  conferences  throughout  the  southern 
hemisphere.  Juan  Angel  Guittierez  and  Wil- 
mer  Stahl,  the  central  characters  in  the 
filmstrip,  were  actually  students  at  the  Sem- 
inary at  the  time  the  photography  was  done. 

Produced  for  Montevideo  Seminary  and  for 
the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  and  the  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions,  Destination:  Monte- 
video is  an  84-frame  color  filmstrip  with  a 
12-minute  taped  narration.  Copies  of  the 
filmstrip  and  tape  are  available  rent  free  by 
writing  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514;  or  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  722  Main  Street,  Newton,  Kan. 
67114. 

Menno  Travel  Service 
Restructured 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  in  Chicago,  Jan.  24,  25, 
action  was  taken  for  the  sale  of  Menno 
Travel  Service  stock  to  individual  investors 
and  various  church  agencies.  MCC  now 
holds  less  than  9 percent  of  the  stock. 

MCC  also  assumed  a substantial  operat- 
ing loss  that  occurred  in  1968  in  order  that 
the  new  stockholders  could  begin  opera- 
tions without  a deficit.  During  the  past  year 
MTS  did  not  turn  a profit  but  the  new 
board  is  providing  closer  attention  to  the 
details  of  operation  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  profit  picture  should  improve.  The 
operating  loss  for  1968  will  not  be  met  by 
contributions  but  will  be  covered  in  some 
other  manner. 

Menno  Travel  Service  was  formed  in 
1947  by  Mennonite  Central  Committee  with 
the  objective  of  serving  the  travel  needs  of 
Christians  who  want  a more  specialized 
service  than  can  be  provided  through  stan- 
dard travel  agencies.  The  institutions  of 
the  church,  both  Mennonite  and  other,  also 
felt  a need  for  such  a service.  It  has 

served  well  in  the  intervening  years,  and 
in  addition,  by  the  nature  of  its  service  and 
the  selection  of  locations,  has  been  able 

to  serve  thousands  of  church-related  travel- 
ers. 

It  is  a continuing  objective  of  Menno 
Travel  Service  to  bring  the  traveler  the 
perspective  and  understanding  that  can  best 
serve  his  particular  interests.  MTS  plays  a 
vital  role  in  the  development  of  internation- 
al travel  for  the  purpose  of  relating  the 

individual  to  the  larger  world  issues,  in- 

cluding the  ministry  of  the  church  around 


the  world.  This  is  done  through  special 
study  tours  and  seminars,  as  well  as 
through  group  and  personal  travel  to 
destinations  that  serve  unique  interests. 
For  example,  MTS  served  the  Mennonite 
World  Conference  in  1967  in  one  of  the 
larger  promotional  and  travel  efforts  in  its 
history. 

The  ownership  of  MTS  now  consists  of 
stockholders  that  include  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  and  Charities,  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  Scho- 
walter  Foundation,  Mennonite  Brethren 
Board  of  Missions  and  Services,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  (Canada),  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church,  and  the  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee.  Additionally, 
individual  investors  who  are  interested  in 
the  purposes  of  MTS  have  purchased  stock. 
The  various  organizations  and  individuals 
have  assembled  the  necessary  working 
capital  to  recapitalize  the  operation. 

The  new  Board  of  Directors  elected  by 
the  stockholders  to  develop  and  operate 
the  future  program  of  MTS  are:  Abram  P. 
Hallman,  president;  A.  A.  DeFehr,  vice- 
president;  Paul  E.  Myers,  secretary-treasur- 
er; Howard  Raid,  William  Friesen,  Ira  J. 
Buckwalter,  Ralph  Gunden,  Harold  P.  Dyck, 
Lewis  E.  Strite,  Peter  J.  Funk,  H.  J. 
Andres,  J.  J.  Riediger.  Kermit  Yoder,  who 


Mennonites,  too,  have  no  answers  on  the 
Middle  East.  They  reflect  the  same  kind  of 
mental  stalemate  as  shown  by  politicians. 
And  the  sheer  complexity  of  the  ancient 
problem  causes  them  to  grope  in  the  Mid- 
East  muddle  for  peace  witness  and  service 
handles  much  as  world  statesmen  do.  So 
new  is  the  sensation  for  some  Mennonites  to 
have  no  answers  that  they  tend  to  make 
desperate  statements:  “All  we  can  do  is 
pray,”  or  “We  need  a representative  at  the 
United  Nations.” 

Much  of  this  became  evident  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Peace  Section  held  in  Chicago, 
Jan.  23.  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
representatives  to  the  Section,  plus  members 
of  MCC  and  other  interested  persons,  con- 
centrated on  the  Middle  East  in  an  after- 
noon and  evening  symposium. 

The  discussion  was  introduced  by  Frank 
H.  Epp,  the  Section’s  part-time  director  of 
studies  in  international  conflict,  who  pre- 
sented a paper  on  the  historical  perspective 
entitled  “Whose  Land  Is  Palestine?” 

The  scope  of  the  40-page  paper  is  dem- 
onstrated by  a chart  it  included  which 
listed  the  powers  controlling  Palestine  dur- 
ing the  sweep  of  5,000  years  of  history. 
And  that  is  what  the  paper  attempts — set- 
ting forth  the  claims  on  Palestine  down 
through  the  ages,  from  the  ancient  Amorites 
and  Israelites  through  Caliphates  and  Cru- 
saders to  twentieth-century  Zionists,  Arabs, 
and  Israelis. 


Abram  P.  Hallman,  president  of  Menno  Travel 
Service,  reports  on  MTS  developments  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  MCC,  Chicago,  Jan.  24, 
25,  1969. 

recently  served  as  Kinshasa  Branch  Manag- 
er, is  serving  as  general  manager. 

Menno  Travel  Service  is  operating  branch- 
es at  the  following  locations:  Winnipeg, 
Newton,  Goshen,  Ephrata,  Akron,  Nairobi, 
and  Kinshasa. 


The  paper  was  praised  by  Section  mem- 
bers for  its  masterful  handling  of  such  great 
chunks  of  history,  but  it  too  did  not  answer 
the  question  in  its  title. 

“In  spite  of  an  analysis  of  all  the  claims, 
the  question  has  not  been  answered,  or  has 
it?  Answer  it  somehow  we  must,  for  the 
sake  of  our  Jewish  and  Arab  brethren  but 
also  for  our  own  sakes,  Epp  wrote  in  his 
conclusion. 

The  first  respondent  to  the  paper  was 
a missions  administrator:  Wilbert  Shenk, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
“Mennonites  have  been  at  work  on  both 
sides  in  the  Middle  East.  The  only  case  we 
make  is  a claim  for  peace  and  reconciliation. 
But  we  re  still  left  with  questions:  What 
kind  of  orientation  and  instruction  do  we 
give  to  our  workers?  What  kind  of  program 
do  we  promote?  What  is  our  strategy?  Per- 
haps we  should  internationalize  our  staffs 
in  the  Middle  East,  bringing  in  people  from 
Japan,  India,  and  Africa.  They  too  have 
great  concerns  about  the  course  of  events 
between  Arabs  and  Israelis. 

Waldemar  Janzen,  professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment Theology  at  Canadian  Mennonite 
Bible  College,  stressed  that  one  must  look 
at  the  theological  implications  of  Israel  and 
the  theology  of  land  and  homeland.  “From 
the  promise  to  Abraham,  people  and  land 
go  together.  In  the  New  Testament,  the 
people  of  God  are  those  who  have  faith  and 
the  homeland  is  the  kingdom.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  Jewish  connection  to  the  promised 


Complexity  of  Middle  East  Baffles  Mennonites 
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land  in  the  Old  Testament  is  historical 
rather  than  theological.” 

“Are  the  decisive  clues  for  answers  to  be 
found  in  history?”  Elmer  A.  Martens,  doc- 
toral student  in  Old  Testament  at  the 
Claremont  School  of  Religion  and  professor- 
elect  for  Mennonite  Brethren  Biblical 
Seminary,  asked  in  reference  to  Epps 
presentation. 

Martens  also  had  more  questions  than 
answers.  “Peace  in  the  Middle  East  for 
what? — in  terms  of  the  Great  Commission,” 
he  asked.  “Without  a doubt  the  Middle  East 
is  the  most  urgent  political  problem.  But 
does  it  follow  that  the  Middle  East  is  there- 
fore automatically  the  most  urgent  problem 
of  the  church? 

“The  call  is  to  be  where  the  action  is. 
But  what  if  God  is  not  where  the  action 
is?  We  want  to  be  where  the  action  is,  but 
God  may  differ  with  us  on  the  locale  and 
nature  of  that  action. 

Peace  Section  officials  planned  the  sym- 
posium with  the  hope  that  the  discussion 
would  help  clarify  theological  and  other  is- 
sues which  Mennonites  must  face  and  study- 
further  with  respect  to  the  Middle  East  in 
general  and  Palestine  in  particular.  There 
is  some  question  whether  any  such  goal  was 
even  modestly  achieved.  No  specific  action 
was  taken  following  the  discussion,  but  all 
the  suggestions  were  referred  to  the  Middle 
East  Reference  Group.  And  the  director  of 
studies  in  international  conflict  was  instruct- 
ed again  to  make  the  Middle  East,  along 
with  Vietnam,  his  priority  of  attention. 

Business  Sessions 

At  its  regular  business  sessions,  the  Sec- 
tion received  a report  of  the  Peace  Section 
Structure  Study  Committee.  The  report  was 
accepted  by  the  Section  and  later  by  the 
MCC.  It  provides  for  strengthening  the 
representation  of  other  church  agencies  and 
groups  on  the  Section. 

In  light  of  President  Nixon  s emphasis 
upon  the  urgency  of  negotiation  and  recon- 
ciliation in  world  affairs,  the  Section  asked 
for  its  executive  leaders  to  plan  for  talks 
with  the  new  administration.  Issues  to  be 
discussed,  hopefully,  would  touch  areas 
where  the  Mennonites  have  experience  and 
concern:  overseas  development,  the  draft, 
Middle  East,  Nigeria/Biafra,  and  Vietnam. 

Washington  Office  Peace  Section  repre- 
sentative, Delton  Franz,  reported  briefly  on 
priorities  of  his  office  as  he  sees  them  de- 
veloping during  his  past  months  of  settling 
into  the  new  assignment.  “Urban  crisis,  the 
draft,  international  development,  and  arms 
control  and  disarmament  are  areas  to  which 
we  mean  to  direct  our  attention,”  Franz 
said. 

Walter  Klaassen,  member-at-large,  re- 
ported on  the  large  number  of  U.S.  draft- 
age  immigrants  in  Canada.  Many  of  these 
are  destitute,  he  said,  and  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  MCC  or  the  Peace  Section  making 
funds  available.  The  Section  instructed  its 


executive  committee  to  give  further  study  to 
the  needs  and  opportunities  relative  to 
draft-age  immigrants,  and  to  take  appro- 
priate action. 

The  executive  secretary  of  the  NSBRO, 
J.  Harold  Sherk,  introduced  Robert  Horton 
of  Philadelphia.  On  behalf  of  NSBRO  and 
other  agencies,  Horton  visits  conscientious 
objectors  in  prisons.  He  related  his  expe- 
riences with  the  draft  in  and  after  World 
War  II,  and  in  recent  prison  visitations. 

MCC  executive  secretary  William  T.  Sny- 
der reported  the  impending  retirement  of 
J.  Harold  Sherk,  executive  secretary  of 
NSBRO  (National  Service  Board  for  Reli- 
gious Objectors).  Snyder  paid  high  tribute 
to  Sherk  as  one  who  had  served  the  peace 
interests  of  the  church  in  a variety  of  ways 
over  a long  period  of  time. 

The  Section  approved  a budget  of  $98,300 
for  the  current  year,  reflecting  only  a slight 
increase  over  1967. 

Duo  Begin 
Administrative  Tour 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  staff  mem- 
bers James  Kratz,  associate  secretary  for 
overseas  missions,  and  Dorsa  Mishler,  per- 
sonnel secretary,  left  Elkhart  on  Feb.  5 for 
an  administrative  trip  to  South  America. 

Together  Kratz  and  Mishler  will  visit 
Mennonite  mission  and  church  operations  in 
the  Araguaeema,  Brazil,  area.  These  efforts 
include  20  workers  involved  in  evangelism, 
medical  services,  and  economic  development. 

Mennonite  missionaries  also  assist  con- 
gregations and  staff  four  bookstores  in 
Brasilia,  Taguatinga  (a  suburb  of  Brasilia), 
Campinas,  and  Ribeirao  Preto.  As  Kratz 
evaluates  the  effectiveness  of  these  and 
other  mission  projects  with  missionaries  and 
national  workers  at  each  location,  Mishler 
will  counsel, with  them. 

After  Mishler  returns  to  Elkhart  on  Mar. 
7,  Kratz  will  visit  Evangelical  Mennonite 
Seminary  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  as  well 
as  well-established  and  embryonic  mission 
locations  in  Paraguay;  Quito,  Ecuador;  and 
Lima,  Peru.  Much  of  his  time  will  be  spent 


James  Kratz  (right)  informs  Dorsa  Mishler  of 
their  first  mission  checkpoint  in  Araguaeema, 
Brazil. 


in  planning  for  leadership  training  with 
national  workers,  deciding  which  programs 
should  be  discontinued  or  expanded,  work- 
ing out  assignment  details  for  new  person- 
nel, and  discovering  new  areas  of  witness. 

Commenting  on  his  upcoming  trip  on  Feb. 
5 at  Board  headquarters  in  Elkhart,  Kratz 
said,  “On  behalf  of  the  Mennonite  churches 
in  North  America,  we  must  continue  eval- 
uating the  kind  of  contribution  we  can  be 
making  to  the  development  of  our  churches 
overseas.” 

Kratz  is  responsible  for  coordinating  and 
administering  Board  efforts  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, where  the  Board  has  around  95  workers 
in  four  countries.  He  is  scheduled  to  return 
to  Elkhart  on  Mar.  30. 

Growth  in  Adversity 

The  church  in  Gia-Dinh,  Saigon,  is  pray- 
ing about  the  need  for  a full-time  Vietna- 
mese pastor.  They  are  also  expressing  a 
desire  for  a second  meeting  place  in  an  ad- 
joining district  of  Gia-Dinh,  since  present 
facilities  on  the  second  floor  of  the  mission 
center  are  crowded  with  70  persons  each 
Sunday.  In  addition,  many  community  chil- 
dren attend  Sunday  school  classes  on  the 
first  floor. 

New  terms  of  English  classes  have  begun 
in  Gia-Dinh  and  at  Phan  Thanh  Gian,  mis- 
sion centers  in  Saigon,  Vietnam.  About 
150  students  study  and  use  the  bookroom 
facilities  in  the  James  Metzler  residence,  a 
new  location  for  English  classes. 

Facilities  at  Phan  Thanh  Gian  are  being 
remodeled  to  provide  for  a hostel  program. 
The  mission  personnel  hope  that  the  young 
men  in  the  hostel  will  be  able  to  communi- 
cate more  effectively  with  the  other  stu- 
dents-than  they  as  foreigners  can. 

James  and  Arlene  Stauffer  were  scheduled 
to  visit  Bro.  Arreola  and  the  small  believer 
fellowship  in  the  Philippines  in  January. 

MDS  on  the  Scene  in 
Southern  California 

The  45-inch  rainfall  in  southern  Califor- 
nia made  January  the  wettest  month  in 
that  state’s  history.  The  rains  produced 
flash  floods,  canal  breaks,  swollen  rivers, 
and  mud  slides.  Hundreds  of  people  fled 
their  homes  before  the  onslaught  of  water 
and  mud.  Others  evacuated  under  the  threat 
of  dam  breaks  and  further  mud  slides. 
The  misery  was  compounded  with  grief,  as 
people  lost  their  lives. 

The  California  Mennonite  Disaster  Ser- 
vice unit  swung  into  action  immediately, 
cooperating  with  the  Red  Cross  and  other 
volunteer  agencies. 

During  the  last  days  of  January,  major 
attention  was  given  to  the  Upland-Ontario- 
Cucamonga  area  east  of  Los  Angeles.  Half 
of  the  citizens  of  Upland  were  reported  to 
have  evacuated  their  homes  as  a precau- 
tion. The  whole  area,  lying  at  the  foothills 
of  Mt.  Baldv,  was  threatened  with  dam 
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breaks  and  mud  slides.  More  than  a hun- 
dred homes  have  been  inundated  with  one 
to  four  feet  of  mud. 

Thursday,  Jan.  23,  nearly  50  MDS  men 
from  the  Mennonite  communities  of  Reedley, 
Dinuba,  Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Shafter,  and 
< Wasco  joined  an  Upland  team  for  clean- 
up operations  at  nearby  Cucamonga.  The 
Upland  Brethren  in  Christ  Church  provided 
meals  for  the  MDS  team.  That  weekend,  as 
many  as  100  Mennonite  men  participated 
in  the  MDS  clean-up. 

Edward  G.  Peters  of  Wasco,  Calif.,  super- 
i vised  a 29-man  team  at  Avila,  northeast 
of  Wasco,  in  the  first  MDS  response  to 
the  disaster,  cleaning  up  debris  after  a 


Bookrack  Evangelism  has  won  an  initial 
breakthrough  at  National  Airport  in  Wash- 
ington, D C.  Simon  Schrock  of  Fairfax,  Va., 
has  placed  over  100  paperbacks  in  12  dif- 
ferent titles  in  the  main  bookstore  in 
National  s concourse. 

“I  am  encouraged  with  the  sales,’  re- 
ported Schrock,  “over  70  books  in  the  first 
month.  Titles  on  the  rack  include  the 
best-selling  Good  News  for  Modern  Man, 
Cross  and  the  Switchblade,  Twelve  Angels 
from  Hell,  and  Ella  May  Miller’s  I Am  a 
Woman. 

Simon  Schrock  is  a carpenter  and  not  a 
salesman.  In  contacting  the  bookstore  man- 
ager, he  used  the  prepared  talk  and  presen- 
, tation  in  the  kit  of  materials  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  supplies  to  Bookrack  Evangelism 
workers. 

“When  I first  called  the  manager  on  the 
i phone,  I was  ready  to  tell  him  what  I was 
calling  for,”  Schrock  remarked.  “I  asked  if 
I could  show  him  the  setup.  He  answered 
[ that  he  wouldn’t  say  no  to  it  over  the 
phone. 

“When  I met  him  later,  I gave  him  our 
Bookrack  Evangelism  brochure  and  a free 
copy  of  TEV.  It  was  not  really  difficult.  The 
thing  is  to  just  be  convinced  yourself,  and 
go — see  the  right  man — the  chances  are 
very  good.  ” 

Mennonite  Broadcasts  Darrell  Jantzi,  who 
coordinates  Bookrack  Evangelism,  pointed 
out:  “The  shopper  who  picks  up  one  of 
these  paperbacks  has  already  made  a deci- 
sion to  read  the  book.  It  then  becomes  a 
personal  confrontation  with  the  gospel. 

Bookrack  Evangelism  flourished  in  1968. 
“We  know  that  it  has  been  a great  year  of 
growth — more  than  70,000  books  have  been 
moved,  more  than  eight  books  an  hour 
every  day  in  the  year,”  Jantzi  reported. 

Thirteen  Mennonite  conferences  are  ag- 
gressively promoting  Bookrack  Evangelism 
in  their  communities.  One  of  the  pioneers 
has  been  the  Iowa-Nebraska  Conference — 
now  with  racks  in  24  locations,  seven  in 
supermarkets,  and  two  in  Kresge  stores. 

“An  encouraging  development  took  place 


flash  flood. 

Irrigation  canal  breaks  and  high  rivers 
flooded  the  Orosi,  Cutler,  and  Dinuba 
areas.  Cooperating  with  Red  Cross,  the 
California  MDS  unit  manned  clothing,  food, 
and  furniture  distribution  centers,  with 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  at  Reed- 
ley supplying  some  clothing.  Mennonite 
women  also  helped  at  these  stations.  John 
A.  Miller,  the  California  MDS  chairman, 
Walt  Krehbiel,  Otto  Jost,  and  O.  B.  Reimer 
coordinated  these  efforts. 

As  the  waters  subside  and  further 
damage  becomes  evident,  MDS  men  project 
that  clean-up  crews  will  be  needed  for  the 
next  week  or  ten  davs. 


in  one  of  our  better  hotels,  relates  A. 
Lloyd  Swartzendruber,  Mennonite  bishop 
and  Bookrack  Evangelism  representative  for 
the  conference.  “I  arranged  to  place  eight 
or  ten  books  in  the  rack  in  the  lobby. 
Everything  else  in  the  rack  was  pretty  lurid 
stuff. 

“The  next  time  I was  in,  I put  a few 
more  titles  in.  Over  the  months  the  propri- 
etor dropped  the  pornography — now  it’s  full 
of  good  Christian  literature. 

“Good  Christian  literature”  doesn  t mean 
dry,  uninteresting  reading.  There  are  a 
number  of  excellent  books  in  Bookrack 
Evangelism  in  addition  to  titles  already 
mentioned.  Catherine  Marshall’s  novel, 
Christy,  a Literary  Guild  and  Reader’s  Di- 
gest Book  Club  selection,  has  made  the  na- 
tional best  seller  lists.  Billy  Graham’s  My 
Answer  and  Peace  with  God  have  been  well 
received,  and  even  Ella  May  Miller’s  Fa- 


A.  Lloyd  Swartzendruber,  Bookrack  Evange- 
lism leader  in  the  Iowa-Nebraska  Conference, 
looks  at  new  titles  with  Darrell  Jantzi,  Menno- 
nite Broadcasts  coordinator  for  the  project. 


vorite  Recipes!  Shoppers  appreciate  Musings 
of  a Mother,  by  Doris  Coffin  Aldrich,  and 
Letters  to  Karen,  by  Charlie  W.  Shedd,  for 
their  practical  value  in  understanding  chil- 
dren. Over  500  titles  are  offered  in  Book- 
rack  Evangelism,  publishers  including  Moody 
Press,  Fleming  Revell,  Herald  Press,  Inter- 
Varsitv,  Tyndale,  and  Warner  Press. 

“A  lot  of  people  in  our  society  are  look- 
ing for  help,”  Swartzendruber  pointed  out, 
“but  don  t know  where  to  find  it.  A wait- 
ress who  picked  up  one  of  our  books  by 
Ella  May  Miller  asked  me  if  I had  any 
other  books  by  her.  Divorced  and  under 
psychiatric  care,  she  told  me  she  was  read- 
ing some  of  Ella  May’s  writings  every 
evening  before  going  to  bed.” 

Bookrack  Evangelism  is  administered  by 
district  mission  groups.  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts, Inc.,  coordinates  all  purchases  of 
paperbacks  and  provides  a free  workers’ 
manual  to  help  local  volunteers  in  ap- 
proaching store  managers  and  in  servicing 
racks. 


Rice,  Tea,  and  Peace 

Hot  tea  and  a small  serving  of  rice  were 
the  only  items  on  the  menu  at  the  Peace 
Fellowship  meal  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege on  Jan.  19. 

The  47-member  Peace  Fellowship  had 
the  meal  to  raise  money  for  aid  to  the 
people  of  Vietnam  in  connection  with  the 
American  Friends  Service. 

One  of  the  more  active  campus  organiza- 
tions, Peace  Fellowship  implements  the 
theory  that  peace  is  not  necessarily  tran- 
quillity, but  positive  action.  According  to 
President  Rick  Yoder  of  New  Carlisle,  Ohio, 
plans  are  being  made  to  form  Saturday 
volunteer  teams  to  work  with  Negro  leaders 
in  southern  Virginia  helping  to  form  “com- 
munity assemblies”  in  a Negro  community. 

Another  project  which  the  Fellowship 
hopes  to  get  under  way  this  year  is  to 
establish  Draft  Counseling  Services  in  Har- 
risonburg, in  cooperation  with  others  who 
are  interested  in  a peace  witness.  These 
services  would  make  counseling  available  to 
any  interested  person. 

Speakers  to  the  club  have  included  Bill 
Pannell  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  the  subject  of 
“black  power,”  and  a writer  for  the  Wash- 
ington Free  Press,  who  exchanged  ideas  on 
draft  resistance  with  members  of  the  Fel- 
lowship. 

Besides  Rick  Yoder,  president,  the  officers 
of  the  Fellowship  are:  vice-president,  Larry 
Fisher,  Harrisonburg,  Va. ; treasurer,  Fern 
Miller,  Chesapeake,  Va. ; secretary,  Nancy 
Schlosser,  Newport  News,  Va. ; and  fifth 
member,  Ken  Lehman,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
who  is  now  president  of  Intercollegiate 
Peace  Fellowship,  the  national  organization. 
John  Lapp,  EMC  professor  of  history,  is  the 
faculty  sponsor. 


Bookrack  Evangelism  Expands 
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“Congregational  Frontiers”  at  Laurel- 
ville  Mennonite  Church  Center  on  two 
weekends— Feb.  28  to  Mar.  2 with  Edward 
Stoltzfus;  and  Mar.  14-16  with  Calvin  Red- 
ekop. 

What  are  the  answers  to  questions  con- 
gregations face  today?  What  should  be  the 
shape  of  the  congregation’s  mission? 
Churches  should  send  teams  of  leaders  of 
3-8  persons  to  get  maximum  benefit.  Send 
$5.00  registration  to  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center. 

Ministers’  Week  held  Jan.  20-24  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  brought  118 
ministers  to  the  campus  from  seven  states 
and  western  Canada.  The  theme  of  the 
week  was,  “The  Application  of  the  Scrip- 
ture to  Modern  Issues.” 

Students  belonging  to  the  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  chapter  of  the  Music  Edu- 
cators' National  Conference  presented  the 
Randall  Thompson  opera  Solomon  and 
Balkis  subtitled  The  Butterfly  That  Stamped 
on  Jan.  31  and  Feb.  1. 

Directed  by  Robert  Hostetter,  a senior 
English  major  from  Beltsville,  Md.,  the 
opera  employs  Solomon,  his  wife  Balkis, 
and  a pair  of  butterflies  to  satirize  men, 
women,  and  their  relationships.  David  A. 
Seitz,  instructor  in  music,  directed  the  music 
of  the  opera. 

Alice  Snyder,  Lititz,  Pa.,  was  reappoint- 
ed on  Jan.  4 for  a three-vear  term  as  man- 
ager of  Menno  Bookstore,  Addis  Ababa, 
Ethiopia.  She  was  scheduled  to  return  to 
Ethiopia  on  Feb.  5.  A commissioning  service 
was  held  for  her  at  the  Lititz  Mennonite 
Church  on  Feb.  2.  Chester  Wenger  brought 
the  message  and  Elam  Stauffer  gave  the 
commissioning  charge. 

Richard  and  Lois  Landis,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  were  reappointed  on  Jan.  14  to  a 
three  and  one-half  year  term  of  missionary 
service  in  Guatemala.  A commissioning  serv- 
ice for  them  was  held  at  the  Chambersburg 
Mennonite  Church  on  Feb.  2.  David  Thomas 
was  the  speaker.  The  Landises  with  their 
three  sons  were  scheduled  to  leave  for 
Guatemala  on  Feb.  5. 

Marvin  and  Mary  Lapp  and  sons  left 
the  States  on  Jan.  3 for  Pine  Grove  Acad- 
emy, Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  where  they 
are  serving  as  houseparents. 

New  members  by  baptism:  five  at 

Perrvton,  Tex.;  six  at  Prairie  Street,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.;  six  at  Calico  Rock,  Ark. 

Special  meetings:  John  Metzler,  Spring- 
ville,  Ala.,  at  Ashton,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Mar. 
3-9.  Kenneth  G.  Good,  Lanham,  Md.,  at 
Bethany,  Bridgewater  Corners,  Vt.,  Mar. 
13-16.  B.  Charles  Hostetter,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  at  Floradale,  Ont.,  Mar.  16-18  and  at 
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East  Chestnut  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar. 
26-30.  David  Augsburger,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  at  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  Mar.  23-27. 

Anna  Mow,  missionary,  teacher,  speaker, 
writer  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  will  lead  a retreat 
for  women  Oct.  31  to  Nov.  2 at  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center.  Reservations  will 
be  taken  now  for  this  retreat. 

Steve  Eigsti,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clayton 
Eigsti  of  Morton,  111.,  recently  began  em- 
ployment with  the  audio-visual  department 
of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.  He  will  work  primarily  in  the  areas  of 
sound  engineering  and  script  writing  as  part 
of  a developing  Board  film  production  team. 

Aaron  and  Sarah  (Eicher)  Stuckey  ob- 
served their  sixtieth  wedding  anniversary, 
Feb.  9,  with  a family  gathering  at  their 
home  near  Archbold,  Ohio.  They  are  the 
parents  of  seven  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Mrs.  Dan  Lind  writes  from  Woodstock 
School  in  Landour,  India:  “We  are  spending 
this  winter  at  Dehra  Dun  Language  School. 
Although  the  time  is  quite  short,  we  do  feel 
that  it  is  very  helpful  to  us.  We  are  also 
spending  some  time  in  studying  Indian  mu- 
sic. Dan  is  learning  to  play  the  veena,  a 
rather  rare  north  Indian  instrument,  and  I 
am  working  on  the  tabla  (drums). 

“The  Woodstock  School  calendar  has  been 
changed  to  allow  for  an  early  (June  20) 
commencement  followed  by  a three-week 

Calendar 


Mennonite  Camping  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Laurelville  Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  Feb 
21-23. 

Conservative  Mennonite  Conference  Ministers’  Fellow- 
ship at  Conservative  Mennonite  Bible  School  Cam- 
pus, Irwin.  Ohio,  Feb.  26  to  Mar  6. 

North  Central  Mennonite  Conference  Annual  Minis- 
ters Meeting,  Mar  4-6. 

Association  of  Mennonite  Aid  Societies,  Midland  Hotel, 
Chicago,  111.,  Mar.  6,  7. 

Lancaster  Conference  spring  session,  Weaverland,  East 
Earl,  Pa..  Mar.  18. 

Annual  Meeting  of  EM  BMC,  Weaverland,  East  Earl, 
Pa.,  Mar.  19,  20. 

Annual  meeting  of  Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Pres- 
ton, Ontario,  Canada,  Mar.  27-29. 

Spring  Extension  Convention,  Mathis,  Tex.,  Mar.  28- 
30. 

Board  of  Education  special  session,  Apr.  18,  19. 

Allegheny  Conference  Mission  Meeting,  La  Vale,  Md., 
Apr.  19. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Illinois  Mennonite  Mission  Board, 
First  Mennonite  Church,  Morton,  111.,  Apr.  25,  26. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kalona,  Iowa.  Julv 
1-6. 

Alberta-Saskatchewan  Conference  session,  Salem 
Church,  Tofield,  Alta.,  July  11-13. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  22-25. 

Ohio  Mennonite  Youth  Convention,  Highland  High 
School,  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  July  24-27, 

Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference,  July  29-31. 

Allegheny  Conference,  Allensville,  Pa.,  Julv  31  to  Aug. 
2. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Oregon,  Aug.  15-19. 

South  Central  Conference,  Protection,  Kan.,  Sept.  5-7. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session,  Nov.  14,  15. 


holiday.  That  means  that  we  are  to  return 
to  school  by  Feb.  20  this  year.” 

The  Arlin  Yoder  family  left  the  U S A. 
by  plane  on  Feb.  3 bound  for  Brazil. 

R.  D.  Londhe,  London,  England,  says: 
“We  arrived  in  London  on  Jan.  19.  The 
journey  was  pleasant  and  we  had  no  trou- 
ble. We  are  getting  adjusted  and  we  hope 
I will  get  a job  soon.  My  wife  and  children 
join  me  in  expressing  our  sincere  thanks  for 
all  you  have  done  to  get  us  here  in  London 
for  higher  studies.  We  hope  and  pray  that 
the  Lord  would  help  us  to  finish  this  and  go 
back  to  Dhamtari  soon.” 

Dr.  Londhe  is  on  the  medical  staff  at 
Dhamtari,  India,  Christian  Hospital  and  is 
in  London  to  do  a residency  in  obstetrics 
and  gynecology.  They  are  living  at  the 
London  Mennonite  Centre,  14  Shepherd’s 
Hill,  Highgate  N.  6,  London,  England. 

The  correct  address  for  the  Samuel  ft 
Rolon  family  is  15  rue  de  la  Filature,  Brus-  I 
sels  6,  Belgium;  for  the  Cyril  K.  Gingerichs,  H 
Zurich,  Ont. 

Verna  Martin,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Menno  S.  Martin  of  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  began 
employment  on  Jan.  13  as  a secretary  in 
the  relief  and  service  office.  A 1964  grad- 
uate of  Elmira  District  Secondary  School, 
she  is  a member  of  St.  Jacobs  Mennonite 
Church  and  has  served  in  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  Voluntary  Service  pro- 
gram with  the  Pueblo,  Colo.,  unit. 

Wilbur  Hostetler,  Home  Bible  Studies 
director  at  MBMC,  reports:  “In  1968  we 
received  593  new  enrollees  mainly  through 
the  efforts  of  former  students,  church  work- 
ers, and  commercial  advertisers  (Concord 
House,  Acme  Enterprises,  Popular  Mechan- 
ics, and  Sugarcreek  Budget). 

“I  am  a little  sensitive  about  the  cost  in- 
volved— around  $3.00  to  administer  a course 
per  student  plus  $1.00  to  catch  his  interest. 
But  maybe  that’s  the  nature  of  fishing  for 
men  in  1969.” 

The  relief  and  service  committee  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  was  scheduled 
to  meet  at  Board  headquarters  in  Elk- 
hart on  Feb.  11  and  12.  Under  the  chair- 
manship of  Atlee  Beechy,  the  committee 
heard  the  annual  report  for  the  short-  and 
long-term  VS  programs,  CPS,  and  Menno- 
nite Disaster  Service. 

The  committee  also  considered  the  prob- 
lem of  prospective  volunteers  with  college 
debts,  the  new  proposed  relief  and  service 
budget,  recommendations  for  new  VS  units, 
and  previewed  the  work  print  of  the  VS 
film. 

L.  John  Wheatley,  director  of  Far  East 
Broadcasting  Association  in  the  Seychelles, 
an  island  group  in  the  Indian  Ocean  off  the 
African  mainland,  negotiated  for  the  release 
of  Mennonite  Broadcasts  Christmas  pro- 
gram of  simulated  “newscasts  covering  the 
events  of  the  first  Christmas. 

Wheatley  reported:  “We  took  the  disc  of 
Christmas  as  It  Happened  to  the  govern- 
ment radio  station,  and  after  auditioning  it, 
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thought  it  very  good.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
we  were  pleased  to  learn  they  were  putting 
it  on  prime  time,  after  the  eight  o clock 
news. 

Book  Shelf 


Books  reviewed  here  may  be  purchased  from  your 
local  Provident  Bookstore,  or  from  Provident  Book- 
store, Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

Who  Are  the  Criminals ? by  William  S. 
Garmon.  Broadman  Press.  1968.  127  pp. 

| $1.50. 

This  is  really  a handbook  for  churchmen 
on  meeting  the  needs  of  offenders  and  their 
families.  William  S.  Garmon,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  social  ethics.  New  Orleans  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  made  a study  of  local, 
state,  and  federal  correctional  institutions, 
I and  interviewed  key  persons  in  both  tax- 
supported  and  volunteer  agencies.  He  is  not 
critical  of  police,  courts,  and  custody.  He 
directs  his  attention  to  the  church’s 
mission  in  carrying  out  Christ's  charge  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  whole  man. 

Referring  to  insights  by  Byron  E.  Eshle- 
man  (“Death  Row  Chaplain  ) Mr.  Garmon 
notes  that  most  crimes  reflect  greed,  desire 
for  material  goods,  obsession  with  power, 
and  sensuality.  Are  these  different  from  the 
dominant  values  in  our  society?  Who  are 
the  criminals?  They  have  the  same  drives 
as  "non-criminals  only  they  have  not 
controlled — or  concealed — them  to  the  satis- 
faction of  society. 

Significant  quotations: 

Individuals  are  not  redeemed  in  isolation, 
but  in  communities”  (page  17). 

The  basic  issue  in  helping  the  offender 
is  essentially  love  versus  hate.  With  a 
spirit  of  love,  acceptance,  understanding, 
and  forgiveness,  the  church  can  help  the 
i offender  to  help  himself  (page  17). 

"The  family  of  an  inmate  is  usually,  but 
not  always,  the  greatest  single  resource  of 
the  inmate  when  he  leaves  prison.  . . . 
When  the  inmate  does  not  have  a family, 
helpful  friends  are  drastically  needed  (page 
25). 

"Perhaps  of  more  importance  (than 
flexibility  in  parole  laws  and  non-political 
parole  boards)  is  the  acceptance  of  the  pa- 
rolee on  the  part  of  the  community”  (page 
37). — Wilbur  Hostetler. 


Readers  Say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

Your  recent  editorial  on  “Amen  or  O Yeah?” 
really  expressed  my  feelings.  How  true  “when 
sin  is  committed  and  smoothed  over  that  all 
kinds  of  problems  arise.  Could  the  reason  young 
people,  as  well  as  older  ones,  lose  interest  in 
the  church  be  because  right  and  wrong  are  no 
longer  declared  in  uncertain  terms  and  hell 
and  brimstone  are  no  longer  preached  leaving 
us  in  a wishy-washy  state  and  with  easy  attitudes 


toward  morals  and  conduct? 

The  Jehovah’s  Witnesses  do  not  believe  in  a 
literal  hell.  Is  the  Mennonite  Church  accepting 
the  same  belief  since  we  hear  so  little  teaching 
on  hell?  Do  we  also  believe  that  God  is  too 
merciful  a God  to  bring  punishment  for  sin?  Is 
the  Bible  no  longer  true? 

Thank  God  for  people  who  are  willing  to 
speak  out  and  for  the  radio  where  we  can  hear 
good  gospel  singing  and  preaching  on  the  same 
thoughts  you  expressed  in  this  editorial. 

— Mabel  Bollman,  Nappanee,  Ind. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Detweiler — Eash. — Jacob  Detweiler,  Shipshe- 
wana,  Ind.,  South  Coion  (Mich.)  cong.,  and  Ruth 
Eash,  Howe,  Ind.,  Marion  cong.,  by  Paul  Lauver 
and  Tom  Miller,  Jan.  26,  1969. 

Graber — McGinnis. — Larry  Graber,  Sugar  Creek 
cong.,  Wayland,  Iowa,  and  Violet  McGinnis, 
Pleasant  Hill  cong..  East  Peoria,  111.,  bv  Paul  O. 
King,  Aug.  31,  1968. 

Miller— Graber. — Leroy  Miller,,  Goshen,  Ind., 
North  Goshen  cong.,  and  Karen  Graber,  Constan- 
tine, Mich.,  Marion  cong.,  Howe,  Ind.,  by  Paul 
Lauver  and  Don  Augsburger,  Dec.  21,  1968. 

Schrock — Yoder. — Robert  D.  Schrock,  Burr  Oak, 
Mich.,  South  Colon  cong.,  and  Donna  Yoder,  Cold- 
water,  Mich.,  Locust  Grove  cong.,  by  Ora  D. 
Schrock,  Jan.  26,  1969. 

Thiessen — Miller. — Arnold  Thiessen,  Giroux, 
Man.,  Evangelical  Mennonite,  and  Lois  Miller, 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  Marion  cong.,  bv  Paul  Lau- 
ver, Dec.  28,  1968. 

Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Earnest,  Phil  and  Alice  (Hooley),  Nampa,  Idaho, 
fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Jana  Marie,  Jan 

23,  1969. 

Helmuth,  Olin  Dean  and  Alma  (Yoder),  Ship- 
shewana, Ind.,  first  child,  Gerald  Dean,  Jan.  24, 
1969. 

Herr,  John  L.  and  Joann  (Metzler),  Manheim, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Jevon  Marcel,  Dec.  10,  1968. 

Hottinger,  Everett  and  Bonnie  (Miller),  Lin- 
ville,  Va.,  second  daughter,  Melissa  Kav,  Jan.  11, 
1969. 

Huebert,  Hans  D.  and  Martha  (Wagner),  Farm- 
ingdale,  N.Y.,  first  child,  David  Frank,  Jan.  15, 
1969. 

King,  Darrell  H.  and  Mary  Ann  (Hostetler), 
Mentone,  Ind.,  fifth  child,  third  son,  John  Allen, 
Nov.  22,  1968. 

Martin,  Delvin  and  Margaret  (Burkey),  Hesston, 
Kan.,  second  son  (first  living),  Kelly  Earl,  Jan. 

24,  1969. 

Metzger,  Peter  and  Margaret  (Good),  St.  Jacobs, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Lisa  Christine, 
Oct.  26,  1968;  received  for  adoption  Jan.  14,  1969. 

Miller,  Manass  and  Ruby  (Lehman),  Ligonier, 
Ind.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Twila  Sue,  Jan. 
7,  1969. 

Osborn,  Martin  and  Nancy  (Saylor),  Burlington, 
Mich.,  second  daughter,  Dorci,  Nov.  25,  1968. 

Shenk,  Calvin  and  Marie  (Leaman),  Nazareth, 
Ethiopia,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Donna  Louise, 
Jan.  26,  1969. 

Showalter,  Millard  E.  and  Sara  Ann  (Hess), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  second  son,  Mark  Edward, 
Jan.  17,  1969. 

Snyder,  Elden  Dale  and  Mary  (Grieser),  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  first  child,  Kevin  Dale,  Dec.  17,  1968. 


Troyer,  Larry  D.  and  Rita  (Hooley),  Shipshewa- 
na, Ind.,  first  child,  Teresa  Alane,  Nov  28, 
1968. 

Troyer,  Stanley  and  Marilyn  (Stahl),  Gindiri, 
Nigeria,  first  child,  Delwin  Rene,  Jan  10,  1969. 

Unger,  Jerry  and  Ruth  (Moore),  Akron,  Ohio, 
third  child,  second  son,  Robert  Neal,  Jan.  7,  1969. 

Valtierra,  John  and  Sharon  (Summer),  Sawyer, 
Mich.,  first  child,  John  Ricardo,  Nov.  25,  1968 

Wenger,  Robert  and  Carol  (Campbell),  Ontario, 
Calif.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Julie  Ann, 
Jan.  4,  1969. 

Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Cripe,  Timothy  S.,  son  of  Amos  S.  and  Rebec- 
ca (Nussbaum)  Cripe,  was  born  in  Lagrange 
Co.,  Ind.,  Feb.  22,  1889;  died  at  his  home  in 
Delavan,  111.,  Jan.  20,  1969;  aged  79  y.  10  m. 
29  d.  On  Feb.  20,  1919,  he  was  married  to 
Barbara  Birky,  who  died  in  1961.  Surviving  are 
one  son  (Delzon),  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Rhoda  Sie- 
mens), and  one  brother  (Ben  R.).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Hopedale  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Jan.  23,  with  Ivan  Kauffmann 
officiating. 

Eby,  Hazel  Joy,  daughter  of  Nelson  and  Doris 
(Diller)  Eby,  was  born  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Nov. 
23,  1968;  died  unexpectedly,  Dec.  22,  1968;  aged 

4 weeks.  Surviving  besides  her  parents  are  one 
brother  (Linford  Ray)  and  grandparents  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Elmer  Diller  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  H. 
Eby).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Reiff’s 
Church,  Dec.  24,  with  Reuben  E.  Martin,  Nelson 
Martin,  and  Earl  Miller  officiating. 

Grassmeyer,  A.  Fay,  son  of  John  and  Barbara 
Grassmever,  was  born  at  Belleville,  Pa.,  Aug.  2, 
1897;  died  at  Greenwood,  Del.,  Jan.  24,  1969; 
aged  71  y.  5 m.  22  d.  He  was  married  to  Mary 
Ann  Sprunger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  son  (Gordon)  and  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Edna 
Yoder).  He  was  a member  of  the  Maple  Grove 
Church,  Belleville,  Pa.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Greenwood,  Del.,  Jan.  26,  with  Millard 
Benner  officiating,  and  at  Belleville,  Pa.,  Jan 
27,  with  Waldo  E.  Miller  officiating;  interment 
in  Locust  Grove  Cemetery,  Belleville. 

Kehr,  Winnie  S.,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Fan- 
nie (Moyer)  Singer,  was  born  in  Harrison  Twp., 
Ind.,  Aug.  7,  1896;  died  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Dec. 
31,  1968;  aged  72  y.  4 m.  24  d.  On  Dec.  23,  1916, 
she  was  married  to  Jesse  Kehr,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  9 children  (Orville,  Helen — 
Mrs.  Robert  Liechty,  Miriam — Mrs.  Walter  Hooley, 
Carolyn,  Ruth,  Stanley,  Marianna- — Mrs.  Paul 
Brubaker,  Margaret — Mrs.  Donald  Porzelius,  and 
Jesse,  Jr),  31  grandchildren,  2 great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Orpha — Mrs.  Ernest 
Melov).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Yellow' 
Creek  Church,  Jan.  3,  with  Mahlon  Miller  and 
D.  A.  Yoder  officiating. 

Lyndaker,  Victor,  son  of  Michael  and  Anna 
(Yousey)  Lyndaker,  was  born  at  Croghan,  N.Y., 
Nov.  20,  1899;  died  at  the  Mercy  Hospital,  Water- 
town,  N.Y.,  Jan.  14,  1969;  aged  69  v.  1 m.  25  d. 

On  May  28,  1930,  he  was  married  to  Ella , 

who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 children 
(Diane — Mrs.  Elton  Roggie  and  Wilbur  J.),  one 
grandchild,  and  one  sister  (Mary  Anna — Mrs. 
Herbert  Gascho).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 

5 brothers.  He  was  a member  of  the  Naumburg 
Conservative  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Croghan  Conservative  Church, 
Jan.  17,  with  Lloyd  Boshart  officiating. 

Martin,  Ellen,  daughter  of  the  late  Martin  S. 
and  Susannah  (Steckley)  Bauman,  was  born  in 
Waterloo  Twp.,  Ont.,  July  15,  1905;  died  at  St. 
Mary‘s  Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  of  cancer,  Jan. 
19,  1969;  aged  63  y.  6 m.  4 d.  On  Oct.  31,  1933, 
she  was  married  to  Abraham  S.  Martin,  u'ho 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  8 children  (Laverne, 
Martha,  Edmund,  Ellen,  Lorene,  Howard,  Maurice, 
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and  James),  13  grandchildren,  2 brothers,  and  3 
sisters.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Elmer).  She  was  a member  of  the  St.  Jacobs 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Jan. 
22,  with  Glen  Brubacher  and  Simon  Martin  offici- 
ating. 

Stahly,  Harvey,  son  of  Dan  and  Sara  (Smucker) 
Stahly,  was  born  at  Nappanee,  Ind.,  July  22, 
1883;  died  at  his  home,  Jan.  17,  1969;  aged  85  y. 
5 m.  26  d.  On  Aug.  18,  1904,  he  was  married 
to  Nellie  Mae  McGowan,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 sons  (Ward,  Ralph,  Paul,  and 
LaMar),  12  grandchildren,  17  great-grandchildren, 
4 sisters  (Mrs.  Alma  Albrecht,  Mrs.  Bertha  Kurtz, 
Mrs.  Orbin  Hoffer,  and  Mrs.  Miles  Pletcher),  and 
2 brothers  (Roy  and  Russell).  He  was  a member 
of  the  North  Main  Street  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held,  with  Norman  Lyndaker  and 
Homer  North  officiating. 

Yoder,  Jerry  Lynn,  son  of  Peter  J.  and  Leah 
(Miller)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Hicksville,  Ohio,  Feb. 
6,  1946;  died  in  an  automobile  accident  near 
Bryan,  Ohio,  Jan.  24,  1969;  aged  22  y.  11  m. 
12  d besides  his  parents  he  is  survived  by  4 
brothers  (Noah,  Kenneth,  Dale,  and  Gerald),  2 
sisters  (Margaret — Mrs.  Harvey  Steckly  and 
Deloris),  and  2 grandmothers  (Mrs.  Amelia  Miller 
and  Mrs.  Susan  Yoder).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Hicksville  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Cuba  Church,  Harlan,  Ind.,  Jan.  26, 
with  John  Yoder  and  Ralph  Yoder  officiating; 
interment  in  Yaggy  Cemetery. 
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immediately, 

MY  FRIEND, THE  ENEMY, 
by  Bill  Pannell. 

Matthew  5:21-26 
Matthew  25:34-46 
James  2:1-17 

1 John  2:7-1 1;3,:14-19;  4:3-21 
Don't  put  it  off  any  longer! 
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The 


Wedding 


at  Cana 


By  Frederick  Buechner 

On  the  third  day  there  was  a marriage  at  Cana  in  Galilee, 
and  the  mother  of  Jesus  was  there;  Jesus  also  was  invited 
to  the  marriage,  with  his  disciples.  When  the  wine  failed, 
the  mother  of  Jesus  said  to  him,  “They  have  no  wine.” 
And  Jesus  said  to  her,  “O  woman,  what  have  you  to  do  with 
me?  My  hour  has  not  yet  come.”  His  mother  said  to  the 
servants,  “Do  whatever  he  tells  you.”  Now  six  stone  jars 
were  standing  there,  for  the  Jewish  rites  of  purification,  each 
holding  twenty  or  thirty  gallons.  Jesus  said  to  them,  “Fill 
the  jars  with  water.”  And  they  filled  them  up  to  the  brim. 
He  said  to  them,  “Now  draw  some  out,  and  take  it  to  the 
steward  of  the  feast.”  So  they  took  it.  When  the  steward  of 
the  feast  tasted  the  water  now  become  wine,  and  did  not 
know  where  it  came  from  (though  the  servants  who  had 
drawn  the  water  knew),  the  steward  of  the  feast  called  the 
bridegroom  and  said  to  him,  “Every  man  serves  the  good 
\vine  first;  and  when  men  have  drunk  freely,  then  the  poor 
wine;  but  you  have  kept  the  good  wine  until  now.”  This, 
the  first  of  his  signs,  Jesus  did  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  and  mani- 
fested his  glory;  and  his  disciples  believed  in  him. — Jn.  2:1-1 1. 


Like  so  much  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  story  of  the 
wedding  at  Cana  has  a curious  luminousness  about  it,  the 
quality  almost  of  a dream  where  every  gesture,  every  detail, 
suggests  the  presence  of  meaning  beneath  meaning,  where 
people  move  with  a kind  of  ritual  stateliness,  faces  melting 
into  other  faces,  voices  speaking  words  of  elusive  but  inex- 
haustible significance.  It  is  on  the  third  day  that  the  wedding 
takes  place,  the  third  day  that  Jesus  comes  to  change  the 
water  into  wine,  and  in  the  way  of  dreams  the  number  3 
calls  up  that  other  third  day  when  just  at  daybreak,  in  an- 
other way  and  toward  another  end,  Jesus  came  and  changed  | s 
despair  into  rejoicing.  There  are  the  six  stone  jars,  and  you  ^ . 
wonder  why  six — some  echo  half-heard  of  the  six  days  of  i 
creation  perhaps,  the  six  days  that  preceded  the  seventh  and  | i 
holiest  day,  God’s  day.  And  the  cryptic  words  that  Jesus 
speaks  to  His  mother  with  their  inexplicable  sharpness,  their 
foreshadowings  of  an  hour  beyond  this  hour  in  Cana  of  f 
astonished  gladness  and  feasting,  of  a final  hour  that  was 
yet  not  final.  But  beyond  the  mystery  of  what  it  means, 
detail  by  detail,  level  beneath  level,  maybe  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  a dream  is  the  part  that  stays  with  you  when 
you  wake  up  from  it. 

It  can  be  a sense  of  revulsion  at  some  hidden  ugliness  laid 
bare.  It  can  be  a kind  of  aching  homesickness  for  some 
beauty  that  existed  only  in  the  dream.  There  are  dreams 
which  it  is  impossible  to  remember  anything  about  at  all 
except  that  they  were  good  dreams  and  that  we  are  somehow 
the  better  for  having  dreamed  them.  But  taking  this  story 
in  John  as  a dream,  I think  that  what  we  carry  from  it  most 
powerfully  is  simply  a feeling  for  the  joy  of  it — a wedding 
that  almost  flopped  except  that  then  this  strange,  stern 
Guest  came  and  worked  a miracle  and  it  turned  out  to  be  the 
best  wedding  of  all.  Certainly  it  is  because  of  the  joy  of  it 
that  it  is  remembered  in  the  marriage  service. 

But  joy  or  no  joy,  people  also  cry  at  weddings.  It  is  part 
of  the  tradition.  Women  are  said  to  cry  especially,  all  dressed 
up  in  their  white  gloves  and  their  best  hats  with  the  tears 
running  down,  but  I have  known  grown  men  to  cry  too  and 
sometimes  even  the  minister  forgets  to  worry  about  whether 
his  robe  is  straight  and  whether  the  best  man  has  remem- 
bered the  ring  and  has  to  hold  tight  to  his  prayer  book  to 
keep  down  the  lump  in  his  own  throat.  Sometimes  the 
tears  are  good  tears,  tears  as  a response  to  the  mystery  not 
only  of  human  love  but  of  human  finitude,  the  transience 
of  things;  but  more  often  than  not,  I suspect,  the  tears  that 
are  shed  at  weddings  are  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously 
because  they  are  mainly  sentimental  tears,  and  although  I 
suppose  that  they  do  little  harm,  I would  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  they  ever  did  much  good.  To  be  sentimental  is  to 
react  not  so  much  to  something  that  is  happening  as  to  your 
own  reaction  to  something  that  is  happening,  so  that  when 
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a person  cries  sentimentally,  what  he  is  really  crying  at  very 
often  is  the  pathos  of  his  own  tears.  When  we  shed  tears  at 
a wedding,  our  tears  are  likely  to  have  a great  deal  less  to 
do  with  the  bride  and  groom  than  with  all  the  old  dreams  or 
regrets  that  the  bride  and  groom  have  occasioned  in  us.  In 
our  sentimentality,  we  think,  “How  wonderful  that  they  are 
going  to  live  happily  ever  after,’  or  “How  terrible  that  they 
are  never  going  to  be  so  happy  again,”  and  then  we  relate 
it  all  to  our  own  happiness  or  our  own  lost  happiness  and 
weep  eloquently  at  ourselves.  It  is  all  innocent  enough, 
surely,  except  that  it  keeps  us  just  one  step  further  than  we 
already  are,  and  God  knows,  that  is  far  enough,  from  the 
reality  of  what  is  going  on  outside  our  own  skins;  and  the 
reality  of  what  is  going  on  outside  our  own  skins  is  the 
reality  of  other  people  with  all  their  dreams  and  regrets, 
their  happiness,  the  pathos  not  of  ourselves  for  once  but  of 
them. 

The  reality  of  the  bride  and  groom,  which  is  also  their 
joy,  is  of  course  that  they  love  each  other;  but  whereas 
sentimentality  tends  to  stop  right  there  and  have  a good  cry, 
candor  has  to  move  on  with  eyes  at  least  dry  enough  to  see 
through.  They  love  each  other  indeed,  and  in  a grim  world 
their  love  is  a delight  to  behold,  but  love  as  a response  of 
the  heart  to  loveliness,  love  as  primarily  an  emotion,  is  only 
part  of  what  a Christian  wedding  celebrates,  and  beyond  it 
are  levels  that  sentimentality  cannot  see.  Because  the  prom- 
ises that  are  given  are  not  just  promises  to  love  the  other 
for  better  or  worse,  for  richer  or  for  poorer,  in  sickness  and 
in  health,  and  that  means  to  love  the  other  even  at  half 
past  three  in  the  morning  when  the  baby  is  crying  and  to 
love  each  other  with  a terrible  cold  in  the  head  and  when 
the  bills  have  to  be  paid.  The  love  that  is  affirmed  at  a 
wedding  is  not  just  a condition  of  the  heart  but  an  act  of 
the  will,  and  the  promise  that  love  makes  is  to  will  the 
other’s  good  even  at  the  expense  sometimes  of  its  own 
good — and  that  is  quite  a promise. 

Whether  the  bride  and  groom  are  to  live  happily  ever  after 
or  never  to  be  so  happy  again  depends  entirely  on  how 
faithfully,  by  God’s  grace,  they  are  able  to  keep  that  promise, 
just  as  the  happiness  of  us  all  depends  on  how  faithfully  we 
also  are  able  to  keep  such  promises,  and  not  just  to  a hus- 
band or  a wife,  because  even  selfless  love  when  it  is  limited 
to  that  can  become  finally  just  another  kind  of  self-centered- 
ness with  two  selves  in  the  center  instead  of  one  and  all 
the  more  impregnable  for  that  reason. 

Dostoevski  describes  Alexei  Karamazov  falling  asleep  and 
dreaming  about  the  wedding  at  Cana,  and  for  him  too  it  is  a 
dream  of  indescribable  joy,  but  when  he  wakes  from  it  he 
does  a curious  thing.  He  throws  himself  down  on  the  earth 
and  embraces  it.  He  kisses  the  earth  and  among  tears  that 
are  in  no  way  sentimental  because  they  are  turned  not 


inward  but  outward  he  forgives  the  earth  and  begs  its  for- 
giveness and  vows  to  love  it  forever.  And  that  is  the  heart 
of  it,  after  all,  and  matrimony  is  called  holy  because  this 
brave  and  fateful  promise  of  a man  and  a woman  to  love  and 
honor  and  serve  each  other  through  thick  and  thin  looks 
beyond  itself  to  more  fateful  promises  still  and  speaks  might- 
ily of  what  human  life  at  its  most  human  and  its  most  alive 
and  most  holy  must  always  be. 

A dream  is  a compression  of  time  where  the  dreamer  can 
live  through  a whole  constellation  of  events  in  no  more  time 
than  it  takes  a curtain  to  rustle  in  the  room  where  he 
sleeps.  In  dreams  time  does  not  flow  on  so  much  as  it  flows 
up,  like  water  from  a deep  spring.  And  in  this  way  every 
wedding  is  a dream,  and  every  word  that  is  spoken  there 
means  more  than  it  says,  and  every  gesture — the  clasping  of 
hands,  the  giving  of  rings — is  rich  with  mystery.  Part  of  the 
mystery  is  that  Christ  is  there  as  He  was  in  Cana  once,  and 
the  joy  of  a wedding  and  maybe  even  sometimes  the  tears 
are  a miracle  that  He  works.  But  when  the  wedding  feast 
was  over,  He  set  His  face  toward  Jerusalem  and  started  out 
for  the  hour  that  had  not  yet  come  but  was  to  come  soon 
enough,  the  hour  when  He  too  was  to  embrace  the  whole 
earth  and  water  it  with  more  than  His  tears. 

And  so  it  was  also,  we  hope,  with  the  bride  and  groom  at 
Cana  and  with  every  bride  and  groom — that  the  love  they 
bear  one  another  and  the  joy  they  take  in  one  another 
may  help  them  grow  in  love  for  this  whole  troubled  world 
where  their  final  joy  lies,  and  that  the  children  we  pray  for 
them  may  open  them  to  the  knowledge  that  all  men  are 
their  children  even  as  we  are  their  children  and  as  they  also 
are  ours. 

Holy  Lord  God, 

Thine  is  this  fair  world  in  all  its  splendor,  but  ours  is 
the  freedom  to  destroy  Thy  world.  Thine  is  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  all  our  lives,  but  ours  are  our  lives  them- 
selves, to  hoard  in  misery  or  to  give  away  in  joy.  Thine  is 
the  kingdom  and  the  power  and  the  glory,  but  ours  is  the 
ear  that  is  deaf,  the  tongue  that  is  mute,  the  eye  that  is 
blind.  Thine  is  the  Christ,  but  ours  is  the  cross  He  died 
upon. 

Have  mercy  upon  us.  Have  mercy  upon  all  to  whom  we 
ourselves  show  little  mercy — the  unloving  and  the  unbeauti- 
ful, the  bitter  and  the  lonely,  the  very  slow,  the  very  old. 

Have  mercy  upon  those  who  love  and  who  in  their  love 
are  beautiful,  for  they  too  are  often  forgotten  by  us,  their 
joy  itself  a barrier  between  their  lives  and  ours. 

O Lord,  in  sorrow  and  in  joy  open  Thou  our  lives  to  one 
another  that  we  may  live.  Open  Thou  our  lives  to  Thee  that 
even  in  dying  we  may  never  die.  Amen.  D 

— From  The  Hungering  Dark , by  Frederick  Buechner,  copyright  1969  by  the 
Seabury  Press,  New  York. 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Participators 
or  Spectators 

The  story  is  told  of  the  geese  who  met  once  a week  to 
talk  about  how  their  ancestors  used  to  fly,  and  how  all  geese 
are  meant  to  fly.  They  also  appointed  special  leaders  who 
talked  and  lectured  about  how  geese  used  to  fly.  The  most 
zealous  geese  even  met  during  the  week  to  meditate  further 
on  their  great  heritage.  Needless  to  say,  the  story  was  meant 
to  be  an  analogy  of  the  church. 

For  years,  we  have  sat  in  church  and  Sunday  school  talk- 
ing about  holy  history,  about  how  God  spoke  to  the  Bible 
characters,  and  how  even  our  forefathers  were  led  by  God. 
If  anyone  should  dare  to  address  his  brother  today  as  a saint, 
or  ask  him  how  he  was  involved  in  holy  history  during  the 
past  week,  he  would  probably  receive  a disbelieving  stare. 
Somehow  people  do  not  expect  to  be  led  by  God,  or  to  be 
active  participators  in  God’s  work;  at  least  not  as  those  in 
the  past  were.  Why  not? 

In  our  zealous  desire  to  keep  a ’high  view  of  the  Bible,’ 
we  have  glamorized  and  embellished  the  biblical  characters, 
making  them  unrealistic  and  anything  but  ordinary  human 
beings.  We  have  made  their  equal  so  unattainable  that  we 
expect  only  to  be  spectators  and  admirers  of  the  great  men 
of  God.  The  Bible  gives  no  such  picture.  It  acknowledges 
David’s  adultery,  Jacob’s  deceitfulness,  and  Elisha’s  violent 
temper.  Would  we  call  such  men,  “men  of  God,’’  today?  It 
becomes  clear  that  the  greatness  of  these  men  does  not  lie 
in  their  sterling  character  or  high  morals,  but  rather  in  that 
they  believed  God  and  followed  Him  in  faith. 

Their  specific  uniqueness  lay  in  that  they  saw  things 
through  “eyes  of  faith  and  dared  to  believe  that  God  was 
leading  them.  If  we  could  have  those  same  “eyes  of  faith,’ 
we  might  suddenly  see  ourselves  as  participators  even  as 
they  were.  We  might  begin  to  see  them  as  fellow  brothers 
who  are  now  urging  us  to  walk  in  faith.  We  might  dare  to 
believe  that  we  too  can  now  discern  and  know  God’s  will. 

Let  us  realize  that  even  the  biblical  characters  were  often 
not  certain,  and  ofttimes  only  history  proved  them  to  have 
heard  God’s  voice  more  clearly  than  their  fellows.  Probably 
the  main  reason  for  our  lack  of  action  is  due  to  our  being 
afraid  that  we  may  not  have  the  perfect  answer.  Will  it 
really  work?  Is  this  the  right  time?  Might  we  be  mistaken? 
These  questions  usually  stall  us  into  inaction. 

Let  us  discern  God’s  will  sincerely  and  in  a brotherhood 
setting,  and  then  act!  Act  decisively,  but  yet  repentantly, 
realizing  that  time  and  new  facts  may  prove  us  wrong;  and 
if  this  occurs,  we  confess  with  the  assurance  of  God’s  forgive- 
ness. 

In  this  assurance  of  faith,  and  the  promise  of  forgiveness, 
we  will  not  need  to  find  security  in  simply  retracing  old 
paths,  but  will  be  ready  to  walk  on  with  the  realization  that 


the  Holy  Spirit’s  leading  is  as  new  and  relevant  today 
yesterday. 

If  geese  used  to  fly,  and  are  meant  to  fly,  let  them  g< 
up  on  the  fence,  jump  off,  and  start  to  fling!  If  they  mal< 
a few  mistakes,  so  did  their  great  ancestors. 

— Albert  Zehr 


By  Still  Waters 


We  love  him,  because  he  first  loved  us. — 1 Jn.  4:19. 

Long  before  the  child  is  aware  of  love,  even  before 
birth  itself,  the  mother  loves  the  child.  Long  before  the 
child  can  respond  to  love,  the  mother  pours  out  her 
love  upon  the  child  without  thought  of  return.  During 
the  days  of  total  dependence  when  the  child  demands 
moment  by  moment  attention,  yet  doesn’t  as  much  as 
smile,  the  mother’s  love  abides  and  grows. 

Finally  the  child  matures  to  the  point  where  he  be- 
gins to  respond.  He  smiles,  then  takes  the  mother’s 
hand,  depends  on  her  advice,  and  gives  tokens  of  his 
love.  But  the  child’s  love  is  a response  to  the  mother’s 
love.  The  child  loves  the  mother  because  she  first 
loved  him. 

How  descriptive  of  our  spiritual  life!  God  loved  us 
long  before  we  were  aware  of  it.  Even  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world  He  loved  us.  When  helpless,  home- 
less, and  unable  or  unwilling  to  respond  to  His  love. 
He  loved  us.  His  is  an  everlasting  love. 

Finally  through  the  message  of  the  gospel  we  saw 
God’s  love.  And  as  we  saw'  that  love  in  Christ,  our 
hearts  and  minds  began  to  respond.  Today  "we  love 
him,  because  he  first  loved  us.’’ 


; 


Savior,  teach  me  day  by  day 
Love’s  sweet  lesson  to  obey; 
Sweeter  lesson  cannot  be; 
Loving  Him  who  first  loved  me. 


“Thus  may  I rejoice  to  show 
That  I feel  the  love  I owe; 
Singing  till  Thy  face  I see. 

Of  His  love  who  first  loved  me.  ’ 


F.  W.  Robertson,  English  clergyman  (1816-1853):  “It  is  not 
the  number  of  books  you  read,  nor  the  variety  of  sermons 
you  hear,  nor  the  amount  of  religious  conversation  in  which 
you  mix,  but  it  is  the  frequency  and  earnestness  with  which 
you  meditate  on  these  things  till  the  truth  in  them  becomes 
your  own  and  part  of  your  being,  that  ensures  your  growth.’ 
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paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 
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Editorials 


New  Life 

In  their  Christmas  letter  from  Vietnam,  friends  of  our 
j family  described  the  refugee  situation  in  that  land.  “Many 
were  poor  peasants  before,  they  wrote;  “now  they  had  next 
to  nothing,  except  life  itself — and  it  took  new  meaning. 

"For  the  first  time  many  prayed  and  found  God  real.  They 
found  deliverance  and  forgiveness — jov  in  pain  and  suffering 
— eternal  life.  Now  they  come  to  church  praising  God,  spon- 
taneously testifying  to  their  simple  faith  in  prayer  meetings 
and  witnessing  to  their  neighbors  about  what  God  is  doing 
for  them.  The  blind,  the  lame,  the  widow,  the  beggar,  young 
and  old,  often  illiterate,  are  happy  in. answers  to  prayer. 

“It  is  a new,  exciting,  contagious  thing  God  is  doing  among 
us.  Isn  t it  wonderful  that  we  can  watch  it  happen,  that  God 
let  us  be  here  in  Dong  Ong  Co  at  such  a time  as  this? 

Must  it  be  that  only  our  extremity  becomes  God  s oppor- 
tunity? Why  is  it  that  when  we  are  rich  in  things  we  are 
paupers  in  praise?  Whv  is  it  that  when  everything  goes  good 
we  are  less  inclined  to  pray?  Will  God  need  to  allow  us  to 
come  to  the  place  where  we  have  only  life  left  before  we  too 
experience  new  meaning,  vitalitv  in  prayer,  and  the  joy  of 
forgiveness? 

Some,  in  predicting  what  the  church  will  be  like  by  the 
year  2000,  are  saying  that  the  church  will  be  more  vital  and 
united  and  pure.  And  such,  who  make  these  predictions, 
seem  invariably  to  point  out  that  the  church  will  in  the 
I meantime  have  passed  through  tremendous  tribulation  and 
suffering.  Suffering  somehow'  produces  a strengthened  and 
thankful  church. — D. 

Love  As  . . . 

I have  a feeling  that  we  are  never  as  bad  as  our  enemies 
think  w'e  are  when  they  think  their  worst  thoughts  about 
us.  And  we  are  never  as  good  as  our  friends  think  we  are 
when  they  think  their  best  thoughts  about  us. 

Now  I believe  we  all  would  be  happier  and  really  a lot 
.more  Christian  if  we  would  learn  to  attribute  the  best 
motives  and  desires  to  each  other.  You  know,  practice  doing 
unto  others  as  we  wish  they  would  do  to  us. 

It’s  so  easy  when  I make  a mistake  to  attribute  the 
rrighest  ideal,  the  purest  motives  and  desires  to  myself.  But 
when  my  brother  makes  a mistake,  I judge  him  harshly  by 
attributing  wrong  motives  and  desires  to  him.  In  other 
words,  I judge  myself  by  what  my  ideal  is,  while  I judge 
another  by  his  worst  fault.  It’s  hardly  loving  him  as  I 
love  myself. 

This  failure  came  forcibly  to  me  in  a recent  happening. 
Dne  whom  I considered  having  great  spiritual  stature 


startled  me  by  going  on  a rampage  about  something  which 
seemed  insignificant  to  me.  It  was  over  the  failure  of 
another  to  give  him  proper  recognition. 

Now  I thought  a spiritual  giant  couldn’t  care  less  about 
who  got  recognition  so  long  as  the  work  of  the  Lord  pros- 
pered. But  he  did  mind.  And  for  a while  I wondered  if  my 
evaluation  of  him  was  wrong. 

Then  I thought,  why  not  think  the  best  of  this  brother? 
I did  not  know  all  the  factors  involved.  Neither  did  I know 
the  hundred  and  one  responsibilities  which  pressed  upon 
him.  It  would  be  easy  to  assess  his  motives  and  desires 
wrongly. 

When  I looked  at  it  this  way,  I began  to  feel  a svmpathv 
for  him.  I saw  him  reacting  as  I have  reacted  at  times.  And 
when  I reacted  wrongly,  I put  the  highest  motives  upon  my 
actions.  I tried  to  justify  mvsylf.  If  I loved  my  brother  as 
myself,  why  should  I not  try  to  think  of  him,  even  in  such 
failures,  in  the  best  light?  Doesn’t  the  Scripture  say  that 
love  overlooks  faults?  Love  does  not  wear  out;  love  endures 
forever;  love  considers  another  better  than  oneself. — D. 


Beauty  of  Obedience 

Alan  Redpath,  former  pastor  of  Moody  Church  in  Chicago, 
said  recently  in  an  interview  that  revival  comes  with  obedi- 
ence. It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

So  it  is  that  the  beauty  of  obedience  lies  in  its  being 
rendered  at  once  and  without  question.  You  cannot  name  a 
blessing  of  the  Bible  which  does  not  follow  on  the  heels  of 
obedience.  God’s  will  is  done  without  hesitation  in  heaven 
because  love  is  perfect  there.  And  Jesus  pointed  to  obedience 
as  the  test  of  love  here  also.  “If  you  love  me,  keep  my 
commandments. 

Some  long  for  greater  spiritual  power.  They  desire  the 
fullness  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Again  this  comes  only  by  obedi- 
ence, for  God  gives  His  Holy  Spirit  “to  them  that  obey  him.’ 

Each  day  ask  God  to  show  you  and  help  you  to  be  obedi- 
ent to  His  will,  even  to  the  bringing  of  every  thought  into 
subjection  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.  He  has  promised, 
as  recorded  in  Philippians,  not  only  to  show  you  His  will, 
but  also  to  help  you  want  to  do  His  will  and  then  to  help 
you  do  it.  Renewal  or  revival  comes  with  simple  and  im- 
plicit obedience. — D. 

Pause  for  Thought 

In  reading  the  recent  tributes  to  the  great  theologian  Karl 
Barth,  I was  struck  by  one  statement  which  referred  to 
Barth’s  great  fear  of  America.  He  made  only  one  trip  to  the 
United  States.  He  feared  America  because  America  is  so  rich. 
Righteousness  and  riches  to  him  were  like  oil  and  water. 

Then  several  weeks  ago  a businessman  who  spent  some 
time  in  South  America  on  a consultative  basis  shared  the 
common  reaction  of  persons  in  South  America.  When  asked, 
“What  do  you  think  of  the  United  States?  “The  United 
States,’’  said  these  people,  “is  too  rich  to  be  good.’’ — D. 
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Called  to  Be  Servants 

By  H.  Ernest  Bennett 


H.  Ernest  Bennett , Chairman,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee, presented  this  meditation  at  the  opening  session  of 
its  annual  meeting  in  Chicago,  Jan.  24,  1969. 

I come  to  this  annual  meeting  of  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  with  a sense  of  anticipation.  And  maybe  with 
some  uncertainty,  trying  to  share  with  you  in  sensing  to- 
gether the  way  we  should  go  and  the  decisions  we  should 
make.  All  of  us  have  good  reasons  to  have  similar  feelings. 
We  have  seen  the  Spirit  at  work  among  us.  God  has  supplied 
both  committed  persons  and  fine  financial  support  through 
our  brotherhood.  Voices  coming  from  our  brotherhood  have 
called  us  to  involvement  and  servanthood  in  many  areas  of 
world  need. 

We  are  faced  today  with  many  and  varied  situations  about 
us  in  which  we  must  become  involved.  Never  in  the  history 
of  MCC  have  so  many  crisis  areas  challenged  the  church  as 
now,  both  at  home  and  overseas.  If  Christian  compassion 
can  be  tested,  surely  we  live  in  a time  when  that  testing  is 
occurring. 

Can  we — gathered  here  for  reporting,  counsel,  and  deci- 
sion-making— see  our  task  clearly  enough  and  arouse  the 
compassion  we  need  to  bring  about  the  commitment  desired 
by  our  Lord? 

The  Commitment  to  Compassion 

I would  like  to  call  us  to  a renewal  of  compassion  during 
these  days.  I am  not  asking  for  an  emotional  response  to 
physical  need.  I do  ask  for  a commitment  to  the  kind  of  life 
lived  by  our  Lord.  He  saw  the  whole  man  and  felt  com- 
passion for  a world  in  need.  He  reached  out  to  the  hungry 
and  those  who  were  in  bondage,  to  the  unreconciled  and  to 
the  lost  and  hopeless.  We  must  respond  too.  Yet  our  re- 
sponse is  to  do  more  than  just  meet  these  human  needs.  We 
must  also  respond  to  Christ  s call  to  witness  and  to  serve. 

Many  Scripture  passages  lead  us  to  this  kind  of  commit- 
ment to  compassion.  One  of  these  is  Phil.  2:1,  2:  “Does  your 
life  in  Christ  make  you  strong?  Does  his  love  comfort  you? 
Do  you  have  fellowship  with  the  Spirit?  Do  you  feel  kindness 
and  compassion  for  one  another?  I urge  you,  then,  make  me 
completely  happy  by  having  the  same  thoughts,  sharing  the 
same  love,  and  being  one  in  soul  and  mind.’  ° 

Ernest  Bennett,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  chairman  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and 
executive  secretary  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities. 


These  verses  press  us  toward  identification  with  Christ. 
Such  phrases  as  “life  in  Christ,”  “his  love,”  “fellowship) 
with  the  Spirit,”  “compassion  for  one  another”  spell  out  the 
deeper  compassion  of  our  Lord. 

His  involvement  in  feeding  the  hungry,  healing  the  sick 
and  helping  the  blind  to  see,  forgiving  sin,  etc.,  was  not  an 
act  of  human  compassion  but  a commitment  to  meet  the  real 
and  total  need  of  the  person.  Our  depth  of  compassion  must 
see  beyond  the  immediate  need  and  immediate  crisis  to  a 
personal  involvement  in  the  lives  of  others. 

The  Compassion  of  Servanthood 

A second  concept  to  note  is  found  in  verses  6 and  7 of  the 
same  chapter  of  Philippians:  “[Christ  Jesus  ] always  had  the 
very  nature  of  God,  but  he  did  not  think  that  by  force  he 
should  try  to  become  equal  with  God.  Instead,  of  his  own 
free  will  he  gave  it  all  up,  and  took  the  nature  of  a serv- 
ant.” 

Like  our  Lord  we  are  called  to  be  servants.  During  recent 
years  I have  found  new  understandings  of  Christian  serv- 
anthood for  myself.  I believe  it  is  in  the  deeper  under- 
standings of  servanthood  that  true  Christian  compassion  can 
emerge. 

We  have  often  said  that  MCC  is  the  servant  of  the  church. 
We  stand  ready  to  serve  when  and  where  the  church  shall 
call.  This  is  a proper,  important,  and  Christian  stance  from 
which  to  pursue  many  areas  of  interest  represented  in  our 
program.  The  continued  development  of  MCC  as  an  agency 
to  serve  our  Mennonite  brotherhood  and  to  work  with  Chris- 
tians around  the  world  will  likely  continue  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  our  willingness  and  ability  to  be  committed  servants. 

Recent  contacts  with  our  missionaries  and  Mission  Associ- 
ates, relief  workers,  Paxmen,  and  Teachers  Abroad  have 
helped  me  to  see  servanthood  at  work.  In  their  servanthood, 
many  of  our  Mennonite  workers  are  examples  to  other 
believers.  They  have  been  and  are  being  effective  in  help- 
ing to  meet  a wide  variety  of  human  needs.  They  are  help- 
ing men  to  faith  and  to  wholeness.  For  this  we  can  be  most 
grateful. 

Some  years  ago  a young  couple  applied  for  a missionary 
assignment  under  the  mission  board  of  which  I am  secretary. 
This  couple  made  it  very  clear  that  they  wanted  to  go  into 
missionary  work  to  do  “a  significant  work.”  The  final  result 
of  our  discussion  with  them  was  that  we  felt  they  were  not 
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quite  ready  to  go  overseas  for  a missionary  assignment.  I 
think  the  servant  stance  leads  us  not  to  do  significant 
assignments  but  to  do  the  insignificant,  in  the  servant-role 
that  God  calls  us  to  be. 

As  I saw  the  MCC  workers  across  Africa,  I felt  a new 
understanding  of  what  we  have  to  bring  to  the  Christian 
church  around  the  world  in  the  concept  of  servanthood — be- 
'ing  ready  to  do  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done  to  meet  the 
wholeness  of  man. 

We  have  also  said  that  our  greatest  gift  to  world  need  is 
people.  This  is  likely  true.  I believe  it  will  continue  to  be 
true  insofar  as  we  can  challenge  our  brotherhood  to  “ [take 
on]  the  nature  of  a servant.  I believe  that  MCC  has  a 
significant  part  in  helping  us  all  to  maintain  this  role  as  a 
brotherhood. 

We  are  committed  to  God’s  Word,  to  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion in  and  through  the  gospel  of  Christ.  We  are  committed 
to  our  experience  of  suffering  and  sharing.  And  those  of 
you  who  come  from  a longer  background  and  heritage  in 
our  brotherhood  than  I do,  know  of  some  of  the  suffering 
which  our  forefathers  have  experienced.  In  some  ways  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  has  brought  into  our  being  and  into 
our  understanding  of  the  Word  something  of  the  reality  of 
commitment  to  servanthood.  All  of  these  things  may  have 
prepared  us  for  a significant  role  in  the  world  today.  Can 
we  see  our  calling  and  purpose  clearly?  Are  we  ready  to 
follow  the  Spirit  of  God  in  faith  without  fear? 

The  Nowness  of  Servanthood 

We  will  be  confronted  with  many  issues  during  these  meet- 
lings.  How  would  God  have  us  become  further  involved  in 
Ithe  Middle  East  struggle,  in  Vietnam,  in  Nigeria/ Biafra,  in 
[the  urban  crisis,  and  in  the  other  hurts  of  our  world?  God 
i has  called  us  to  be  His  servants  now.  It  is  this  “nowness” 
of  the  Christian  faith  that  must  challenge  us.  Now  is  the 
accepted  time  to  make  us  willing  and  able  to  obey  His 
purposes. 

We  must  stand  ready  to  speak  on  those  issues  on  which 
pur  Lord  has  spoken  to  us  through  His  Word.  We  must  be 
jready  to  think  and  plan  together  for  carrying  out  His  work. 
IWe  must  commit  ourselves  to  our  tasks  together  in  loyalty 
[to  our  Lord  and  to  the  MCC  workers  He  has  called  into 
service  around  the  world.  We  must  be  concerned  in  our 
.stewardship  of  the  resources  entrusted  to  us  by  God  through 
aur  churches. 

Together  we  can  follow  the  leading  of  His  Spirit.  This 
nay  call  us  to  further  sacrifice.  It  may  mean  significant 
change  in  program  so  that  we  can  be  where  God  wants  us 
o be  now.  It  may  require  profound  struggle  together  so  that 
ve  can  be  of  one  mind  and  one  calling.  It  will  certainly  call 
is  to  prayer  and  intercession  to  our  God. 

Compassion  and  servanthood  characterized  the  life  of  our 
daster.  Let  us  take  on  His  compassions  and  His  servant- 
lood  together  these  days.  Let  each  of  us  also  take  on  this 
vay  of  life  and  lead  others  to  it.  □ 


"From  Good  News  for  Modern  Man.  Copyright  1966  by  American  Bible  Society. 
Jsed  by  permission. 


Missions  Today 


Servants  and  Servants 

By  Boyd  Nelson 

The  attitude  you  should  have,  Paul  tells  the  Philippians, 
is  the  same  one  Christ  Jesus  had — to  become  a human 
servant. 

All  sorts  of  images  abound  when  we  think  of  servants.  A 
Negro  man  in  Ontario  once  said  he  wanted  a job  in  which 
he  could  sit  around  and  drink  coffee  like  the  office  girl 
where  he  worked.  She  didn’t  think  he  understood  her  job. 
What  he  really  wanted,  she  thought,  was  to  be  a civil  serv- 
ant, someone  who  works  for  the  government.  Well,  he  didn’t 
know  about  the  civil  part,  but  he  didn’t  want  any  part  of 
this  servant  business.  I understood  why  and  agreed  with  him. 

A church  leader  once  presented  his  agency  as  a servant  of 
the  church.  When  he  was  challenged  about  how  independent 
that  servant  agency  appeared  to  be,  he  suggested  that  no 
one  wants  a hired  girl  who  has  to  be  told  what  to  do  and 
when  to  do  it  all  the  time! 

A TV  viewer  will  think  of  a genie  named  Jeanie  in  a 
bottle  as  a convenient  servant. 

Anyone  who.  has  attempted  to  get  someone  to  help  in  his 
home  while  his  wife  goes  to  the  hospital  for  surgery  knows 
about  the  shortage  of  household  servants.  Anyone  who  has 
attempted  to  find  someone  to  help  with  the  thankless  task 
of  running  a congregation  also  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  get 
some  other  kinds  of  servants. 

And,  looking  at  it  in  another  way,  anyone  who  has  given 
himself  without  thought  of  where  his  service  is  taking  him 
knows  what  a high  price  that  kind  of  service  demands.  Jesus 
Himself  pointed  out  that  unless  one  is  ready  to  deny  him- 
self day  after  day  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow,  he  cannot 
enter  into  His  kingdom. 

It  is  entirely  likely  that  the  best  servants — the  ones  who 
follow  Jesus’  example  and  attitude — are  ones  we  don’t  even 
know  about.  How  many  of  us  consider  the  sacrificially  high 
price  we  demand  of  our  pastor  and  other  congregational 
leaders?  What  about  those  wives  and  mothers  in  our  homes? 
What  about  our  teachers  and  doctors? 

Still  another  view  of  servanthood  can  be  discerned  in  the 
insert  in  this  issue  of  Gospel  Herald.  That  insert  is  the 
annual  report  for  Mennonite  Central  Committee — that  servant 
of  ours  which  cooperates  with  other  Mennonite  groups  in  a 
mission  of  relief  and  service  around  the  world. 

The  way  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  chairman 
thinks  about  servanthood  and  about  MCC  can  also  be  dis- 
cerned from  the  article  by  H.  Ernest  Bennett  on  page  166. 

We  are  happy  and  grateful  as  a Mennonite  Church  for  the 
work  being  done  in  the  name  of  Christ  by  His  servants  who 
go  out  through  Mennonite  Central  Committee.  Let  us  con- 
tinue to  encourage  and  to  support  in  finances  and  prayer 
their  work  and  their  witness.  D 
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Mennonites  Visit  Soviet  Union  (IV) 


Alma  Ata  and  Tashkent 

By  Frank  C.  Peters 


Alma  Ata  means  “father  of  apples’  and  this  name  is  sym- 
bolic of  the  fruit-growing  valleys.  Surrounding  the  city  are 
the  stately  mountains  and  with  a little  effort  one  could  imag- 
ine himself  in  Switzerland  or  British  Columbia.  The  streets 
are  lined  with  markets  and  fruit  stands  are  everywhere.  Of 
special  interest  to  me  were  the  charcoal  burners  where 
pieces  of  meat  were  roasted  on  steel  prongs.  These  are  then 
eaten  with  native  bread  and  liberal  quantities  of  beverages. 

We  were  given  a quick  tour  of  the  city  since  we  were 
simply  passing  through  Alma  Ata  on  our  way  to  Tashkent. 
The  area  superintendent,  Brother  Vaschuk,  met  us  in  the 
morning  and  accompanied  us  through  the  city.  He  informed 
us  that  as  far  as  he  knew,  there  were  no  Mennonites  in  his 
congregation  but  there  were  a few  German-speaking  adher- 
ents. The  problem  is  that  some  of  these  Russian  leaders, 
though  not  this  one,  cannot  always  distinguish  between 
Mennonites  and  other  German-speaking  Baptists  or  Luther- 
ans. 

Our  tour  took  us  up  a mountain  to  see  the  huge  dam  now 
under  construction.  The  trip  would  have  been  more  enjoyable 
if  our  Intourist  guide  had  not  become  car  sick.  Her  rosy 
complexion  soon  became  an  uninviting  green  and  finally  the 
car  stopped  and  she  got  out.  When  we  picked  her  up  on  the 
way  down  the  mountain,  she  seemed  somewhat  relieved  but 
no  better  equipped  to  take  the  hairpin  curves  down  the 
mountain.  The  driver  seemed  not  the  least  bit  concerned 
and  used  his  brakes  with  great  gusto.  I certainly  felt  sorry 
for  the  lady  but  there  was  little  I could  do  for  her. 

Tashkent  has  a population  of  about  one  and  a half  million 
people.  The  city  has  had  a number  of  very  serious  earth- 
quakes but  the  rubble  has  been  cleared  away  and  new 
buildings  are  being  erected.  Other  Republics  are  replacing 
some  of  the  destroyed  buildings  as  a gesture  of  friendship. 

Our  Intourist  guide  took  us  to  old  Tashkent  where  we 
visited  the  Muslim  Center.  We  were  told  that  there  were  18 
registered  mosques  in  Tashkent  but  there  were  over  1,000 
small  places  of  prayer.  The  Muslim  worship  centers  are 
also  under  the  Council  of  Religious  Affairs  as  are  the 
Christian  churches.  Our  guide  told  us  that  a Muslim  could 
not  be  a communist  nor  could  he  be  a teacher  in  the  gov- 
ernment schools. 

In  explaining  the  ancient  history  of  this  area,  we  suddenly 
realized  that  our  guide  was  not  using  our  “Before  Christ’’ 
and  “After  Christ.’  He  spoke  of  “before  our  time”  and  “our 
time.” 


Every  once  in  a.  while  a tourist  experiences  a fine  gesture 
from  the  native  people.  While  traveling  in  a streetcar,  a 
young  girl  of  about  14  introduced  herself  in  her  best  English 
and  shook  hands  with  us.  She  asked  us  whether  we  had 
children  and  how  old  they  were.  Then  she  told  us  about  her 
school  and  her  future  plans  and  dreams.  Someday  she  hoped 
to  be  an  engineer  or  a doctor.  When  the  time  came  for  her 
to  get  off  the  tram,  she  bade  us  good-bye  and  wished  us  a 
pleasant  visit  in  Russia.  Peter  Dvek  and  I just  looked  at  each 
other  in  amazement  and  wondered  if  one  of  our  Canadian 
children  would  be  as  courteous  to  some  Soviet  traveler  in 
Canada.  In  a few  moments  the  young  girl  had  left  us  with 
a warm  feeling  toward  the  children  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Another  experience  which  left  a positive  impression  on 
me  happened  in  the  Tashkent  hotel.  I was  standing  in  the 
lobby  of  the  hotel  and  suddenly  noticed  a man  beckoning 
me.  He  was  shining  shoes  and  offered  to  clean  and  polish 
mine.  I thanked  him  and  he  did  his  best  to  bring  a shine 
back  to  my  dusty  and  worn  shoes.  When  I offered  to  pay 


Natives  of  Alma  Ata  are  not  in  a hurry;  they  have  time  to  study  tour- 
ists, exchange  news  and  views  (two  old  men),  and  offer  their  wares  for 
sale.  (Woman  at  right  is  holding  a porcelain  cat  with  porcelain  rooster 
at  her  feet.) 
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Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Annual  Report 


The  nature  of  life  is  such  that  I can  realize  my  individuality 
by  becoming  a bridge  for  others,  a stone  in  the  temple  of 
righteousness. 

Dag  Hammarskjold,  Markings. 


A BRIDGE  FOR  OTHERS 

“Hunger  is  my  native  place  in  the 
land  of  the  passions.  Hunger  for  fel- 
lowship, hunger  for  righteousness  — 
for  a fellowship  founded  on  righteous- 
ness, and  a righteousness  attained  in 
fellowship. 

“Only  life  can  satisfy  the  demands 
of  life.  And  this  hunger  of  mine  can 
be  satisfied  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  nature  of  life  is  such  that  I can 
realize  my  individuality  by  becoming 
a bridge  for  others,  a stone  in  the 
temple  of  righteousness.”  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold, Markings. 

Realizing  one’s  individuality  by 
“becoming  a bridge  for  others.”  What 
refreshing  discipline  at  a time  when 
each  person  wants  to  sprawl  alone  in 
a corner  and  do  his  own  thing.  Or  are 
the  words  of  this  great  international 
statesman  suspect  to  the  under-thirty? 
One  sincerely  hopes  not.  For  Ham- 
marskjold practiced  what  every  dis- 
ciplined Christian  eventually  learns; 
his  heritage,  his  gifts,  his  training, 
even  his  faith  must  be  hammered  into 
a span  over  which  the  world  can  traf- 
fic. Selfishness  only  uses  such  en- 
trustments  and  opportunities  for  per- 
sonal enhancement,  security  and  com- 
fort. 

Ideally,  the  various  agencies  ex- 
pressing the  various  ministries  of  the 
church  are  bridges  for  others.  Bridges 
which  allow  for  the  flow  of  traffic  in 
both  directions.  That  become  truly  in- 
ternational. 

Yet  how  empty  are  the  words  “in- 
ternational relations.”  Relations  have 
to  be  personal,  and  that  is  where  the 
Christian  volunteer  becomes  of  su- 
preme importance.  A person  of  refined 


curiosity  and  untiring  compassion,  he 
learns  that  gulfs  are  bridged  with  lab- 
or and  laughter.  From  North  American 
and  European  communities  rich  with 
the  fruitful  tools  of  technology,  he 
enters  an  alien  world  overrun  with 
the  evil  weeds  of  hunger  and  poverty 
and  superstition.  The  world  of  the 
ghetto  dweller,  the  village  Asian  and 
African. 

Sometimes  to  those  earnest  Chris- 
tian volunteers  and  their  national 
companions  in  development  come  a 
tranquil  moment  of  inestimable  worth. 
A time  when  two  individuals  build 
bridges  into  each  other  over  the 
chasms  of  color  and  culture,  and 
examine  each  other’s  hopes  and  fears. 
And  together  bridge  for  others. 

And  that  old  hunger  for  fellowship 
is  suprisingly  satisfied.  The  impover- 
ished Western  spirit  is  nourished. 
And  the  volunteer  may  catch  for  the 
first  time  a shadow  of  that  inexplic- 
able mystery  of  just  who  is  needy 
and  just  what  is  food.  The  longing 
for  righteousness  between  men  is 
then  momentarily  assuaged.  And  the 
volunteer  learns  anew  the  paradox 
of  happy  is  he  who  hungers  to  see 
right  prevail. 

Realizing  one’s  individuality  by 
“becoming  a stone  in  the  temple  of 
righteousness.’’  What  a perceptive 
figure  of  speech  at  a time  when  mili- 
tants spend  more  imaginative  energy 
in  howling  at  the  gates  to  overthrow 
the  established  bastions  of  inequity 
than  they  do  in  proclaiming  in  the 
marketplaces  to  build  again  the  tem- 
ples of  justice. 

The  Christian  volunteer,  becoming 
not  a temple  himself,  but  only  a stone 
in  the  temple.  And  though  there  are 


many  stones  in  the  temple  of  right- 
eousness, they  all  rest  on  that  chief 
Corner  Stone.  To  those  who  have  no 
faith,  that  Stone  becomes  a stone  to 
trip  over,  a rock  to  stumble  against. 
Such  who  stumble  against  the  chief 
Corner  Stone  — those  who  have  no 
faith  in  that  Stone  — cannot  build, 
cannot  become  a stone  in  the  temple 
of  righteousness. 

To  become  a bridge  for  others  the 
Christian  volunteer  needs  to  be  made 
of  endurable  stuff.  He  is  not  on  an 
extended  safari  to  exotic-land,  nor  on 
a slow-paced  tourist’s  joyride,  nor  a 
long  weekend  into  the  urban  jungle, 
any  from  which  he  can  emerge  again 
at  whim,  unscathed  and  unmoved. 

The  work  in  which  MCC  finds  itself 
demands  stout  hearts,  open  but  tough 
minds,  willing  hands  and  humble 
spirits.  It  demands  those  who  are  not 
afraid  of  risks  and  who  earnestly  de- 
light in  living  and  working  with  and 
learning  from  other  people,  whether 
in  the  bush  with  its  mysterious  call 
or  in  the  city  with  its  bustling  com- 
merce. The  MCC  volunteers  are  those 
who  believe  these  further  words  of 
Dag  Hammarskjold: 

“Don't  be  afraid  of  yourself,  live 
your  individuality  to  the  full  — but  for 
the  good  of  others.  Don’t  copy  others 
in  order  to  buy  fellowship,  or  make 
convention  your  law  instead  of  living 
the  righteousness. 

“To  become  free  and  responsible. 
For  this  alone  was  man  created,  and 
he  who  fails  to  take  the  Way  which 
could  have  been  his  shall  be  lost 
eternally.”  (Markings.) 

Such  are  the  Christian  volunteers 
needed  in  today’s  world.  Such  are 
the  best  of  MCC’s  volunteers. 


Mary  Groh,  TAP,  Kenya. 


Africa 

That  MCC  can  have  a part  in  the 
emergence  of  developing  nations  by 
providing  teachers  to  instruct  their 
youth;  enthusiastic  young  men  to  help 
build  their  schools,  churches  and  hos- 
pitals; relief  goods  to  alleviate  the 
misery  of  their  suffering  and  home- 
less is  fortunate.  These  services,  ad- 
ministered with  love  and  compassion 
as  taught  by  our  Lord,  are  priceless 
and  eternal. 


PAXMAN: 

TOUGH  AND  FLEXIBLE 

Appreciation  runs  high  for  the 
services  of  Paxmen  in  the  Congo. 
The  tasks  they  perform  in  the  areas 
of  construction,  maintenance,  agricul- 
ture, mechanics,  community  develop- 
ment and  electronics  are  amazing. 
Perhaps  a specific  sample  will  better 
convey  the  idea; 

Paxman  John  Miller  was  assigned 
to  the  American  Baptists  since  his 
arrival  in  October,  1967.  Working  for 
a Baptist  contractor,  John  has  literally 
been  directing  the  construction  of 
houses,  dormitories  and  other  build- 
ings for  the  new  theological  school  in 
Kinshasa  which  will  hopefully  open  its 
doors  next  fall. 

At  times  John  has  supervised  more 
than  100  Congolese  workers.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  he  is  one  of 
the  key  factors  in  determining  whether 
the  school  will  have  adequate  facilities 
to  open  next  fall  as  planned. 

This  school  will  provide  theological 
training  for  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  Congo's  pastors;  so  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
project  or  John’s  contribution  to  it. 

There  are  other  examples  of  excep- 
tional service  by  Pax  fellows  in  the 
Congo,  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  services  of 
Paxmen  are  diligently  sought  after 
and  avenues  of  service  for  young  men 
in  the  Congo  will  exist  for  many  years 
to  come. 


FAITH,  HOPE  AND  TAP 

During  my  first  Nigerian  Sunday 
morning  in  the  large  Numan  Lutheran 
Church  the  reality  of  the  whole  TAP 
situation  smashed  into  my  projec- 


tions, goals  and  ideals.  I was  sitting 
there  on  those  low,  backless,  mud 
benches,  my  elbows  on  my  knees, 
my  chin  in  my  hands,  thinking:  think- 
ing about  my  aching  stomach  which 
had  been  grinding  continuously  for 
the  past  week;  thinking  about  the  big, 
dirty,  bug-infested  house  that  is  to 
be  my  home  for  the  next  three  years; 
thinking  about  the  coming  meal  and 
all  of  the  future  meals  that  I would 
have  to  sit  down  to  alone;  thinking 
about  the  seat  of  my  trousers  getting 
dirty  from  the  mud  benches;  thinking 
about  the  letters  which  I had  not  yet 
received  that  were  to  be  my  only  link 
with  family  and  friends  for  the  next 
three  years;  thinking,  because  the 
whole  service  was  being  carried  on 
in  the  local  dialect  and  I couldn't 
understand  a word. 

The  young  American  couple  sitting 
next  to  me  passed  me  an  English 
Bible  open  to  the  Nigerian  pastor's 
text,  Matt.  20:20-28,  the  account  of 
Zebedee's  sons’  rather  assuming  re- 
quest. Their  question  stunned  me 
because  it  seemed  to  be  coming  di- 
rectly out  of  my  mouth.  “Lord,  make 
us  great  in  your  kingdom,”  they  were, 
in  effect,  saying.  And  Christ's  answer 
to  them  could  not  have  been  more 
appropriate,  sobering  and  humbling 
for  me.  It  seemed  He  was  saying,  with 
a stern  but  understanding  voice,  di- 
rectly to  me  as  He  had  to  them,  “You 
don't  know  what  it  is  you’re  asking. 
Can  you  drink  what  I have  to  drink?" 

My  answer  before  leaving  the  states 
would  have  been  a confident,  Yes. 
Now  I looked  around  and  hesitated. 
And  finally  all  I could  say,  “With  your 
help,  Lord,  I'll  try.”  Ted  Hiebert 


RABBITS  FOR  ECONOMY 

In  the  Congo  Fremont  Regier  and 
Dean  Linsenmeyer  were  making  an 
agricultural  extension  circuit  ride. 

While  pushing  bikes  loaded  with 
several  changes  of  clothes,  bedrolls, 
rabbit  salt,  seeds,  tools  and  project 
record  books  up  a two-mile  hill 
through  deep  sand  and  under  a blaz- 
ing tropical  sun,  Regier,  director  of 
Congo  Mennonite  Agricultural  Service, 
asked  Paxman  Linsenmeyer,  “Why  are 
you  willing  to  push  yourself  to  such 
efforts,  trip  after  trip,  only  to  say  the 
same  things  over  again  in  the  same 


villages  to  the  same  often  half-inter- 
ested peoples?  Doesn’t  this  get  old?” 

Dean  shook  little  rivulets  of  sweat 
off  his  face,  and  between  gasps  of 
muggy  air  replied: 

“If  all  the  folks  were  as  disinter- 
ested and  lethargic  as  that  joker  we 
just  visited,  it  would  get  old  and  I'd 
throw  in  the  towel.  But  there  are  al- 
ways some  like  Sha’Malanga  in 
Kpeoko  village,  for  example,  who  has 
done  such  a tremendous  job  of  going 
from  the  original  three  rabbits  he 
bought  from  us  in  January  to  47  rab- 
bits in  four  months. 

“He  has  rabbits  to  feed  his  family 
and  visitors.  He  has  helped  numerous 
friends  of  his  start  their  own  rabbit 
projects,  selling  them  rabbits  and 
building  hutches,  each  one  just  as 
neat  and  well-built  as  his  own.  Think- 
ing of  him  giving  an  occasional  rabbit 
to  his  struggling  little  church  as  his 
tithe  gives  me  energy  to  push  my  old 
bike  through  this  sand.  On  that  route 
we  had  over  400  rabbits  where  they 
were  practically  non-existent  a year 
ago. 

“Think  of  Pastor  Mayele  where  we 
were  last  night.  He  often  doesn’t  get 
his  monthly  salary;  he  has  lots  of 
guests  and  a big  family.  If  anyone 
needs  help  to  raise  rabbits,  he  does! 
Think  how  much  a good  rabbit  project 
can  help  him!  Think  how  tithing  farm- 
ers in  his  church  help  pay  his  salary. 

“On  each  extension  trip  I always 
get  into  a really  valuable  discussion 
here  or  there,  one  evening  or  another, 
with  a teacher  or  village  farmer.  It’s 
these  mutually  beneficial  discussions 
of  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  or 
some  other  pressing  spiritual  prob- 
lem that  makes  this  work  so  exciting 
and  worthwhile.  It’s  all  such  a fan- 
tastic challenge.” 

COMAS  is  a joint  project  of  the 
Congo  Inland  Mission  and  the  MCC. 
Rather  than  giving  people  relief  foods, 
only  demonstrating  or  experimenting 
with  new  techniques  and  materials,  or 
attempting  to  train  young  men  in 
agricultural  schools  who  later  tend  to 
migrate  with  their  diplomas  to  city 
jobs,  COMAS  works  with  struggling 
farmers  to  increase  their  productive 
capacity  and  efficiency. 

On  another  occasion,  Regier  sent  a 
bike  messenger  to  one  of  the  several 
villages  where  a similar  agricultural 
extension  team  was  spending  some 
time  before  biking  on.  Regier’s  wife 
baked  a chocolate  cake  and  sent  it 
along  for  the  boys.  Two  of  the  newer 
Paxmen  welcomed  the  change  from 
manioc  mush  and  caterpillars,  but 
one  refused  it  vehemently.  Said  he: 

"I’ll  make  this  whole  trip  native 
style  or  die  — no  cake  for  me!” 

On  which  Regier  commented: 
“These  Pax  guys  are  simply  great!” 


North  Africa 


not  so  much  to  do  the  work  for  us  as 
to  teach  us  how  we  can  do  the  work 
ourselves.” 

And  that  is  what  CCSA  now  con- 
centrates on,  and  MCC  participates 
in  at  every  possible  level.  MCC  is 
represented  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  CCSA  in  Geneva,  in  the 
senior  staff  in  Algiers,  as  well  as  on 
several  teams  in  various  parts  of 
Algeria. 

MCC’s  current  team  includes  teach- 
ers, doctors,  laboratory  technicians, 
nurses,  agricultural  technicians  and 
administrators. 

A FARM  FOR  HOPE 

Bishop  Irineos  is  a determined 
community  innovator.  He  saw  the 
young  men  leaving  the  island  of  Crete 

— more  than  7,000  a year  — to  find 
jobs  elsewhere.  The  young  men  with 
their  new  wives  who  had  lost  hope 
of  improving  their  lives  on  Crete. 

He  looked  on  the  mountains  and 
valleys  of  his  island  and  saw  that  they 
were  lovely  but  unyielding,  that  his 
farmers  worked  the  land  with  methods 
centuries  old.  And  then  — an  idea 
was  born. 

The  land  must  be  saved  — from 
the  bondage  of  erosion  and  exhaustion 

— for  the  joy  of  productivity  and 
labor.  The  land  must  bear  the  fruit 
of  hope  for  the  farmers  of  tomorrow. 
He  would  build  an  agriculture  center 
which  would  help  develop  the  island. 

And  MCC  people  would  help;  the 
center  would  demonstrate  advanced 
methods  of  agriculture  and  modern 
farm  practices,  provide  improved  live- 
stock and  give  practical  agricultural 
training. 

Now,  nearly  four  years  later,  the 
Agricultural  Development  Center  is 
playing  an  important  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Crete.  Every  project  on 
the  farm  is  listed  in  the  1965-75  gov- 
ernment’s development  plan  for  Crete. 
The  projects  include  dairy  cows, 
chickens  for  eggs,  chicks  and  meat, 
swine  for  breeding  and  meat,  a green- 
house, a feed  mill  — all  for  demon- 
stration and  extension  work. 

The  agricultural  center  not  only 
helps  the  local  farmers  to  a better 
life  now.  The  small  farm  in  Crete  is 
an  investment  in  the  future.  A farm 
is  an  act  of  hope. 


Europe 


SEND  US  PEOPLE 

During  the  seven  years  MCC  has 
been  in  Algeria,  tremendous  changes 
have  been  witnessed  in  this  North 
African  country.  The  bloody  struggles 
for  independence  have  been  replaced 
by  struggles  against  illiteracy,  unem- 
ployment, famine  and  bankruptcy. 

What  can  the  Christian  church  do? 
The  question  was  asked  of  numerous 
knowledgeable  and  some  highly 
placed  people  in  Algeria  before  the 
Christian  Committee  for  Service  in 
Algeria  launched  its  third  phase  of 
service. 

"Send  us  the  trained  people  we 
need  for  the  urgent  tasks  before  us, 


Middle  East 


COLD  AMMAN  HILLS 

In  early  Spring  senseless  shellings 
by  Israelis  across  the  Jordan  River 
frightened  away  nearly  all  the  refu- 
gees and  local  people  living  in  the 
warm  Jordan  valley.  Nearly  80,000 
of  these  people  now  live  in  camps  in 
the  Amman  hills. 

This  winter,  refugees  in  tented 
camps  face  a more  severe  climate 
because  of  the  higher  elevation. 

In  order  to  alleviate  the  suffering 
caused  by  wind,  rain  and  freezing 
temperatures,  UNRWA  is  constructing 
temporary  prefabricated  shelters  to 
replace  the  tents.  MCC,  working  to- 
gether with  a number  of  other  church 
agencies,  also  felt  a call  to  help  in 
building  temporary  shelters  at  Souf 
Camp.  To  this  end  MCC  committed 
$50,000.  Unfortunately,  all  the  shel- 
ters built  by  UNRWA  and  other  agen- 
cies were  not  sufficient.  Many  families 
were  still  left  living  in  tents  because 
there  was  not  enough  money  to  give 
each  family  a decent  shelter. 


WORK  FOR  EMPTY  HANDS 

The  refugees  have  time  on  their 
hands.  They  have  no  work.  They 
naturally  become  discouraged.  Per- 
sonal dignity  is  lost  in  such  a situ- 
ation. Until  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  return  to  their  homes  or  be  reset- 
tled elsewhere,  relief  agencies  at- 
tempt to  find  some  work  for  empty 
hands. 

With  this  in  mind,  a kindergarten 
was  established  by  MCC  in  Marka 
Camp  and  Women's  Activity  Centers 
for  sewing  and  cooking  in  Marka  and 
Talbiyeh  Camps. 

Nearly  160  children  attend  the 
kindergarten  and  75  women  are  en- 
rolled in  the  activity  centers.  The 
locally  hired  teachers,  many  of  them 
refugees  themselves,  are  certified  by 
the  Jordanian  Government. 

A needlework  program  was  devel- 
oped in  Amman  to  give  a few  women 
an  opportunity  to  earn  some  money. 
Fifteen  women  come  to  the  MCC 
house  every  other  Tuesday.  Given  the 
material  and  thread  to  do  needlework 
in  their  homes,  they  are  paid  for 
their  labor.  The  placemats,  aprons, 
tablecloths,  dresses,  napkins,  etc.  are 
sold  mostly  to  foreigners  living  in 
Amman.  A similar  project  was  re- 
cently begun  in  one  of  the  refugee 
camps. 


NEEDLEWORK  FOR  WOMEN  Cry,  the  innocent  Arab  refugee. 

Surif  is  a picturesque  Arab  village 
near  Hebron  and  a key  village  in  the 
needlework  program  on  the  West 
Bank.  At  this  village,  and  three  others, 
approximately  600  women  and  girls 
are  employed  part-time  by  MCC  in 
doing  intricate  needlework.  Each 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  the  com- 
pleted articles  are  collected,  the 
women  paid  and  new  assignments 
given  out. 

At  the  MCC  headquarters  and 
needlework  shop  in  East  Jerusalem, 
the  completed  work  is  processed  for 
shipment  to  North  America  and  for 
sale  in  the  Jerusalem  shop.  Before 
the  war  the  shop  sold  needlework 
almost  entirely  to  tourists.  Now  Isra- 
elis from  West  Jerusalem  and  Tel 
Aviv  do  most  of  the  buying. 

The  economy  on  the  West  Bank 
suffered  greatly  as  a result  of  the 
war.  It  continues  to  drag,  therefore 
the  extra  income  the  women  earn  in 
the  needlework  project  is  most  es- 
sential. 


Relief  to  flood  victims  in  Central  Bolivia.  In 
addition  to  clothing,  drugs  and  meat,  MCC 
donated  $2,500  for  resettlement  of  the  flood 
victims. 


Latin  America 

One  may  have  reservations  about 
getting  involved  in  any  of  Latin  Amer- 
icas revolutions,  but  hardly  about 
identifying  with  the  sympathies  of  the 
poor  peasant  folk.  The  Christian 
church  must  be  there,  ministering  to 
the  people  who  are  in  need  of  a better 
livelihood  or  education,  better  health 
and  all  that  goes  with  their  desperate 
situation.  There  seems  yet  to  be  time 
to  work  within  the  present  context, 
largely  because  there  is  reform  move- 
ments within  the  Latin  American 
^church,  if  not  within  the  ruling 
oligarchy. 

NEW  FOWL,  NEW  FRUIT 

Robert  and  Myrtle  Unruh  and  John 
and  Edna  Peters  continue  to  give 
supervision  to  the  Chaco,  Paraguay 
experimental  farm  and  general  agri- 
cultural technical  assistance.  John 
serves  as  the  experimental  farm  man- 
ager and  directs  the  extension  work 
in  Menno  Colony.  Robert  is  respon- 
sible for  the  agricultural  extension 
work  in  Fernheim  and  Neuland  Col- 
onies and  has  conducted  several  agri- 
cultural courses  in  addition  to  serving 
as  the  agricultural  administrator  for 
the  India  settlement  program. 

Many  new  varieties  of  fruit  trees, 
shrubs,  flowers  and  grasses  have 
been  introduced.  New  breeds  of  cattle, 
horses,  fowl  and  other  livestock  have 
been  tested,  cross-bred  and  acclima- 
tized and  distributed  to  the  various 
colonies.  In  1968,  56  purebred  ani- 


mals were  imported  and  delivered  to 
Paraguay  in  two  transport  planes  sup- 
plied by  the  US  Air  Force. 

LITERACY  — A WAY  UP 

The  ALFALIT  team,  of  whom  Pax- 
man  Ron  Palmer  was  a member,  was 
invited  to  El  Eviato.  The  inauguration 
of  the  course  was  a gala  affair  with 
the  Departmental  Prefect  flying  in  to 
say  a few  words.  Siriono  Indians 
demonstrated  their  skill  with  the  bow 
and  some  ritual  dances.  Speeches 
were  made,  songs  were  sung  and 
Palmer  struggled  through  the  Bolivian 
National  Anthem  on  his  baritone  horn. 
Everyone  was  happy. 

The  course  began  the  next  day 
with  42  enrolled.  Half  were  new  read- 
ers, and  they  learned  to  read.  Four- 
teen teachers  were  from  surrounding 
towns  and  eight  teachers  were  Siriono. 
The  teachers  were  trained  and  at  the 
same  time  put  into  practice  their 
training.  Three  hours  of  theory  were 
interspersed  during  the  day. 

Another  Pax  fellow’s  classes  on 
community  development  provided  the 
spur  for  the  construction  of  four 
toilets  as  well  as  giving  a boost  for 
a whole  range  of  community  projects. 
Students  and  teachers  worked  hand 
in  hand. 

UP  FROM  100  CHICKS 

The  monthly  shipment  of  700  broil- 
er chicks  hatch  on  a Monday  in  Miami 
and  arrive  in  Port-au-Prince  via  Pan 
American  Airlines  that  same  night. 
All  day  Tuesday  the  shipment  is 
hauled  on  an  autobus  180  miles  to 
Cap  Haitien.  Here  the  chicks  are 
loaded  on  the  MCC  jeep  and  taken 
the  one-hour’s  ride  to  Grande  Riviere 
community. 

Poultry  was  one  of  MCC's  first 
community  development  projects.  It 
has  grown  to  a yearly  production  of 
8400  broilers,  400  layers  and  300 
turkeys.  The  first  projects  were  pri- 
marily with  community  societies  who 
hired  caretakers  for  their  flocks  of 
300-600  chickens. 

Since,  however,  expansion  has 
been  directed  toward  small,  individual 
or  family  projects  of  15-40  chickens. 
MCC  hopes  to  tie  these  growers  to- 
gether in  a cooperative  arrangement. 
Besides  supplying  the  members  feed, 
it  wili  also  process  the  broilers  and 
market  dressed  poultry  and  eggs. 

An  experimental  community  proj- 
ect, begun  several  years  ago  with  only 
100  newborn  chicks,  is  having  far- 
reaching  results.  And  the  end  is  not 
in  sight. 


A PIG  BEHIND  A STORE 

Paxman  Gerald  Short  in  Mexico 
has  a farmer’s  common  sense  about 
feeding,  breeding  and  doctoring  ani- 
mals. He  has  set  up  a pig  fattening 
project  behind  each  store.  The  store- 
keepers take  care  of  the  pigs  and  so 
can  demonstrate  to  their  customers 
how  to  produce  a fat  pig  in  an  amaz- 
ingly short  time. 

Behind  one  store  a calf  is  being 
fed  only  powdered  milk  replacer.  A 
poster  on  the  wall  of  the  store  gives 
a record  of  the  calf’s  growth  and 
cost  of  its  feed.  Already  more  people 
are  buying  sacks  of  milk  replacer  to 
be  fed  to  their  calves  with  the  result 
that  there  is  more  milk  to  sell  at  the 
plaza. 

Gerald  has  helped  farmers  to  plant 
new  varieties  of  potatoes  developed 
by  Rockefeller  Foundation.  These  are 
resistant  to  disease  that  formerly 
killed  potatoes  grown  there.  With 
fertilizer  potatoes  will  produce  four 
times  more  food  than  corn.  Now  im- 
proved seed  potatoes  are  being  grown 
locally  by  cooperating  farmers  and 
their  seed  is  being  sold  through  the 
stores. 

OXFAM  GRANT  FOR  HAITI 

People  of  northern  Haiti  are  the 
fortunate  recipients  of  an  Oxfam 
grant  through  MCC.  The  $25,000 
Oxford  Committee  for  Famine  Relief 
grant  will  be  divided  among  several 
programs. 

Water  Projects.  A basic  need  in 
many  Haitian  communities  is  pure 
drinking  water.  Cooperating  with  two 
community  councils,  MCC  installed 
two  pipelines  to  provide  fresh  moun- 
tain spring  water.  Other  communities 
requested  similar  aid.  Local  people 
provide  labor  for  these  projects  and 
contribute  to  the  cost  as  much  as 
possible. 

Canning.  Community  people  formed 
the  Societe  Jean-Baptiste  Chavannes 
Cooperative  to  can  and  market  local 
fruits  which  might  otherwise  go  to 
waste  or  be  sold  in  the  local  market 
at  unreasonably  low  prices.  The  co- 
operative battled  against  steep  odds. 
Part  of  the  Oxfam  grant  will  help 
maintain  the  canning  operation  for 
the  next  three  years. 

Public  Health.  Judging  by  diseases 
treated  by  MCC  people  in  Grande 
Riviere  hospital,  neo-natal  tetanus, 
Kwashiorkor  and  TB  are  the  major 
public  health  problems  of  Haiti.  One 
of  the  best  ways  to  combat  such 
diseases  is  with  an  extensive  public 
health  program.  Because  of  the  Oxfam 
grant,  MCC  will  be  able  to  expand 
its  public  health  program  in  the 
Grande  Riviere  community. 


High  rise  poverty  housing,  common  to  most 
Latin  America’s  cities. 


FINDING  HANDLES 

Human  need  in  Northeast  Brazil 
is  an  oppressive,  omnipresent  force 
threatening  to  engulf  the  individual 
who  permits  himself  to  be  sensitive 
to  it.  The  need,  whether  it  takes  the 
form  of  nutritional  or  economic  de- 
ficiencies or  agrarian  backwardness 
seems  inescapable.  It  hounds  one 
from  the  metropolitan  state  capital 
of  Recife  to  the  small  rural  towns, 
from  the  sugar  plantations  along  the 
coast  to  the  remote  interior  farm- 
lands. 

Into  this  destitute  region,  a team 
of  MCC  personnel  arrived  last  July, 
first  to  study  the  Portuguese  language 
and  then  to  get  to  work.  For  a new 
unit,  thrust  into  such  a massive 
pocket  of  need,  one  of  the  first  over- 
whelming questions  that  comes  is 
where  and  how  can  they  best  grab 
hold  of  a piece  of  the  problem  and 
put  their  resources  to  work. 

Most  will  relate  to  ABC  Cruzada, 
basically  a literacy  program  which 
recently  embarked  upon  community 
development  programs.  Home  eco- 
nomics, public  health  and  vocational 
classes  help  shore  up  literacy  work. 
And  much  needs  to  be  done  for  the 
farmers  who  attempt  to  extract  the 
barest  semblance  of  life  from  the 
dry,  worn-out  land. 


Asia 


The  poor  are  everywhere  and  their 
condition  is  likely  to  persist  for  many 
years  to  come.  No  doubt  Asians  are 
among  the  world's  poorest,  according 
to  North  American  standards. 

Asia  does  not  need  western  forms 
of  Christianity  but  rather  the  healing, 
redeeming  ministry  of  Christ  for  the 
body,  mind  and  spirit.  There  must  be 
a harmony  between  the  soil  and  the 
body  and  the  soul,  if  the  infections 
of  hunger  and  disease  and  supersti- 
tion are  ever  to  be  cured. 

MCC  joins  other  Mennonite  and 
Christian  forces  to  assault,  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  these  crippling  in- 
fections. 


REFUGEE  HOUSING 

During  the  Tet  New  Year  offensive 
(1968)  more  than  525,000  Vietnam- 
ese were  again  made  homeless.  Twen- 
ty-five thousand  homes  were  de- 
stroyed in  Saigon,  the  former  Im- 
perial City  of  Hue  was  nearly  leveled, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  country  60,000 
dwellings  were  ruined.  Later,  the  May 
and  June  offensives,  less  publicized, 
were  nearly  as  devastating. 

After  each  wave,  Vietnam  Christian 
Service  joined  other  voluntary  groups 
and  government  agencies  in  con- 
structing temporary  and  permanent 
housing,  particularly  for  the  urban 
refugees. 

The  Petrus  Ky  Semi-Permanent 
Refugee  Camp  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  Saigon  area,  and  it  marked 
the  first  time  for  VNCS  to  become 
heavily  involved  with  refugees  in  the 
capital.  Hundreds  of  Vietnamese  vol- 
unteers joined  in  an  effort  to  complete 
the  wooden  temporary  shelters  before 
the  monsoon  rains  arrived  mid-sum- 
mer. 

In  Gia  Dinh,  a suburban  area  of 
Saigon,  steel  rods  were  used  in  con- 
struction, together  with  prefab  panels 
and  roofing.  VNCS,  pledging  support 
of  up  to  $425  per  house,  worked  di- 
rectly with  a committee  selected  by 
the  village  government.  Approxi- 
mately 500  homes  were  rebuilt. 

In  some  ways  the  offensives  forced 
VNCS  to  look  ahead  to  a more  Viet- 
namese-oriented program,  in  the 
countryside  and  in  the  cities  VNCS 
is  more  dependent  upon  Vietnamese 
participation  and  leadership  — a goal 
it  always  held:  to  help  the  Vietnamese 
do  the  job  themselves. 


MENNONITES  GIVE  A DAM 

A joint  economic  development  com- 
mission consisting  of  representatives 
of  the  two  Muria  Mennonite  churches, 
MCC  and  EMEK  (an  European  Men- 
nonite Organization)  was  created  on 
Java. 

An  irrigation  dam,  under  discussion 
since  1963,  is  now  a reality.  This 
plus  two  pump-operated  projects  puts 
250  more  acres  of  rice  in  cultivation. 
One  crop  from  these  projects  yield 
three  times  the  annual  amount  of 
rice  MCC  imported  for  relief. 

In  addition  to  MCC’s  direct  financ- 
ing of  economic  development  proj- 
ects, it  has  also  been  instrumental  in 
leading  to  the  formation  of  an  Asia 
Committee  of  MEDA  (Mennonite  Eco- 
nomic Development  Associates).  This 
committee  has  decided  to  begin  work 
in  Indonesia  with  two  larger  industrial 
projects. 


HONG  KONG  READING  ROOM 


A reading  room  was  opened  at  the 
MCC  center  in  Lo  Fu  Ngam  Resettle- 
ment Estate,  Kowloon,  Hong  Kong. 
The  Popular  Reading  Room  provides 
space  and  supervision  for  students  up 
to  18  years  to  do  their  out-of-school 
studying.  Because  of  extremely 
crowded  living  conditions  in  Hong 
Kong,  there  is  great  need  for  public 
facilities  of  this  sort. 

FAMILY  PLANNING  ON  JAVA 

Java’s  74,000,000  people  crammed 
onto  an  island  the  size  of  New  York 
state  makes  it  the  most  crowded 
spot  in  the  world.  Food  production 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  population 
growth.  Hunger  is  a real  problem  in 
some  areas,  as  is  evident  from  the 
many  undernourished  children  on 
Java. 

The  response  at  the  Taju  Christian 
Hospital  to  the  population  crisis  has 
been  to  make  family-planning  infor- 
mation and  services  available.  Last 
August,  with  approval  and  support 
of  local  authorities,  extension  work 
for  IUD  (intra-uterine  device,  also 
known  as  the  Lippes  Loop)  insertions 
were  begun.  Once  each  week  a doctor, 
nurse  and  assistants  drive  to  a village 
on  pre-arranged  schedule.  Informa- 
tion is  given  and  lUDs  inserted. 


Neither  time  nor  money  has  allowed 
for  aggressive  publicity  and  educa- 
tional program,  but  the  doctors  and 
nurses  at  the  hospital  all  have  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  discussing 
family  planning  with  their  patients. 


HELP  CARRY  THEMSELVES 

The  MCC  Family  Child  Assistance 
Program  in  Korea  is  a sophisticated 
and  effective  social  work  effort  hitting 
hard  at  ingrained  poverty  in  200 
Korean  families  of  Taegu. 

FCA's  purpose  is  to  encourage 
family  well-being  and  solidarity  by 
helping  needy  families  become  self- 
supporting  through  their  own  efforts 
and  MCC  assistance.  After  more  than 
a year  or  two  every  family  terminates 
from  the  assistance  program  with  bet- 
ter housing,  improved  health,  steady 
income  — in  some  cases  a small 
thriving  business  of  their  own  — * 
and  a new  spirit  to  carry  themselves 
on  to  goals  they  had  long  lost  hope 
of  achieving. 

“It  is  now  my  husband,”  said  a 
widow  graduate,  commenting  on  the 
sewing  machine  she  received  on  com- 
pletion of  her  sewing  course.  The  sew- 
ing machine  would  support  her. 


WATER  AGAINST  DROUGHT 

Well-digging  and  other  food-for- 
work  projects  in  Bihar  closed  mid- 
year. The  people  needed  to  dig  their 
fields  to  prepare  for  the  monsoon 
rains. 

The  wells  were  begun  under  the 
food-for-work  program  during  the 
prolonged  1966-67  drought.  The 
Mennonite  Relief  Committee  organ- 
ized and  supervised  the  construction 
of  256  wells,  21  dams,  3 roads  and 
a school,  in  four  different  areas  of 
Bihar.  During  the  last  months,  14,500 
laborers  worked  on  the  projects,  sup- 
ervised by  a staff  of  30  nationals. 
Laborers  were  paid  in  grain  — four 
pounds  per  day’s  work  per  laborer. 
The  wheat  and  soybean  oil  distributed 
via  this  food-for-work  scheme  were 
U.S.  surplus  commodities. 

Farmers  with  wells  plan  to  irrigate 
land  nearby  for  their  crops  once  the 
monsoon  rains  have  gone.  If  they  have 
a bullock,  they  may  use  the  animal 
and  a Persian  wheel  to  lift  the  water. 
But  the  use  of  pumps  is  increasing, 
with  many  farmers  in  the  district 
already  owning  their  own. 

Since  there  is  usually  a real  short- 
age of  vegetables  in  the  local  markets, 
the  small  gardens  will  provide  a small 
cash  income  as  well  as  food  for  the 
well-owners’  families. 


J.  Arden  Godshall,  well-drilling  expert,  India. 


: 


Voluntary 

Service 

“The  Bridge  is  Love"  for  those 
people  caught  in  ghettos  of  the  rural 
and  urban  Americas,  for  the  em- 
bittered Negro,  for  the  cheated  Indian, 
for  the  impoverished  White,  for  all 
tragically  severed  human  relation- 
ships. 

The  VS  worker  is  dedicated  to  a 
ministry  of  reconciliation  as  he  serves 
in  the  midst  of  these  social  tragedies. 
The  VSer  is  the  builder  of  this 
“Bridge.” 


NEW  CANADIAN  VS  UNITS 

In  addition  to  the  Toronto  Service 
Program,  three  other  new  VS  units 
opened  in  Canada.  Two  of  the  units 
participate  in  institutions  serving  the 
mentally  retarded;  one  helps  to  staff 
a day  nursery. 

Woodlands  School,  New  Westmin- 
ster, B.  C.,  is  a provincially-sponsored 
school  for  approximately  1,400  men- 
tally retarded  residents.  Volunteers 
at  Menno  Home,  Waldheim,  Sask., 
work  directly  with  the  patients  as 
aides  and  recreation  and  training 
assistants. 

The  day  nursery  located  in  Thomp- 
son, a new  mining  community  in 
northern  Manitoba,  is  a much-appre- 
ciated service  for  working  mothers. 

These  new  units  together  with  New- 
foundland assignees  bring  the  num- 
ber of  MCC  VSers  currently  serving 
in  Canada  to  more  than  50. 


ADVANCE  IN  APPALACHIA 

MCC’s  involvement  in  Appalachia 
increased  during  the  past  year.  In 
Letcher  County,  Kentucky,  the  pro- 
gram expanded  from  eight  workers  to 
thirteen.  One  teaches  a class  of  slow 
learners;  five  are  in  health  services; 
the  remainder  are  in  Family  Services 
to  rural  low  income  families.  Through 
agricultural  development,  crafts  and 
tutoring  in  reading,  writing  and  sew- 


ing,  the  volunteers  help  individual 
families  improve  their  economic  and 
social  life. 

In  McDowell  two  nurses  are  as- 
signed to  the  badly  understaffed 
McDowell  Appalachian  Region  Hos- 
pital and  one  couple  works  through- 
out Floyd  and  Knot  Counties  as  Fam- 
ily Service  workers. 

Elsewhere,  a doctor  couple  has 
brought  the  first  ophthalmologist 
service  to  Williamson,  W.  Va.,  and 
two  couples  joined  tutoring  forces  at 
the  Cumberland  Gap  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter in  Middlesboro,  Ken. 


Or.  James  Delp  with  patient,  Williamson,  W.Va. 


URBAN  CRISIS  ASSIGNMENT 

During  the  past  year  MCC  has 
discussed  with  the  various  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  conference 
offices  what  response  it  might  make 
to  urban  crisis.  Considerable  numbers 
of  people  expressed  the  opinion  that 
MCC  should  look  on  this  as  a crisis 
as  deep  as  those  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  and  should  attempt  to 
provide  mature  and  experienced 
leadership. 

Understanding  that  the  Mennonite 
church  wants  an  expanded  and  more 
effective  program  in  the  city,  MCC 
joined  that  effort  in  a headquarters 
appointment. 

Paul  A.  Leatherman  was  named  to 
the  position  of  Associate  Director  of 
Voluntary  Service,  with  MCC’s  urban 
ministries  being  his  major  assign- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  administering  MCC’s 
projects  in  Cincinnati  and  Atlanta, 
Leatherman  is  studying  the  advis- 
ability of  developing  another  urban 
project,  possibly  in  a city  on  the 
West  Coast.  He  is  studying  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  urban  Teacher  Corps, 
not  unlike  the  Teachers  Abroad  Pro- 
gram. 

Last  May,  MCC  made  $25,000 
available  for  special  inner-city  proj- 
ects. The  money  supported  a variety 
of  short-term  summer  programs  of 
various  Mennonite  Conferences.  An- 
other aspect  of  Leatherman’s  urban 
assignment  was  to  evaluate  with  the 
conferences  that  special  summer  ef- 
fort and  offer  recommendations  for 
the  1969  summer. 

TORONTO  SERVICE 

The  first  five  MCC  volunteers  in 
the  new  Toronto  Service  Program 
were  assigned  to  a community  center 
and  two  housing  projects  for  low- 
income  families. 

Two  girls  joined  the  community 
service  team  at  the  Warden  Woods 
public  housing  project  in  the  suburb 
of  Scarboro.  They  assist  in  directing 
ladies’  and  girls’  homemaking  groups, 
shop  for  the  handicapped  and  cook 
meals  for  senior  citizens  convalescing. 

As  assistant  to  the  director  of 
community  services  at  Woodgreen 
Community  Centre  in  downtown  Tor- 
onto, another  VSer  attempts  to  or- 
ganize people  around  issues  and 
problems  which  effect  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  inform  them  of  the  services 
available  at  the  community  center. 

A VS  couple  are  located  in  the 
Lawrence  Heights  Public  Housing 
Project.  Their  presence  makes  two 
important  new  services  available  to 
the  residents:  an  emergency  day  care 
center  and  a hot  lunch  program  for 
children. 


Peace 

Section 


Peace  Section  Opens  Washington 
Office.  Mid-summer  1968  Delton 
Franz  was  called  to  serve  as  the  Peace 
Section  Washington  Representative. 
Functioning  as  an  observer,  he  pro- 
vides analysis  and  interpretation  of 
issues  being  debated  in  Congress  or 
of  legislation  which  has  been  enacted. 
Further,  the  office  stands  ready  to 
equip  and  assist  the  Peace  Section’s 
constituent  groups  where  they  desire 
to  make  representation  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  understood  that  the  primary 
responsibility  for  representation  to 
government  remains  with  the  constit- 
uent Mennonite  groups.  Formal  speak- 
ing in  the  name  of  Mennonite  bodies 
shall  be  done  only  when  duly  au- 
thorized. Seminars,  workshops  and 
conferences  will  be  sponsored  for 
interested  groups. 

Selective  Service  Counseling  Ex- 
panded. Resulting  from  the  high  draft 
calls  of  early  1968  (April  alone  had 
48,000)  there  was  a heavy  demand 
for  literature  and  counseling  for  con- 
scientious objectors.  Between  500- 
600  cases  were  handled.  An  addi- 
tional staff  person  was  assigned  to 
assist  in  Selective  Service  affairs: 
Emmett  Lehman,  a law  student.  The 
assignment  includes  review  of  general 
project  approvals,  case  work  and 
communicating  to  denominational 
service  offices  regarding  changes  in 
Selective  Service  regulations  or  pro- 
cedures. 

As  a result  of  the  new  Form  150 
(the  form  completed  by  CO's)  issued 
by  Selective  Service,  a major  revision 
of  the  Peace  Section  Draft  Manual 
was  required.  Two  thousand  copies 
of  the  new  Manual  were  printed  for 
distribution. 

Other  Programs  Continue.  Many 
other  people  and  projects  were  in- 
volved in  Peace  Section’s  ministry 
during  the  past  year.  Some  of  them 
were:  Frank  H.  Epp,  director  of 
studies  in  international  conflict,  on 
a fact-finding  tour  of  the  Middle  East, 
preparing  several  papers  for  publica- 
tion and  study;  100  student  repre- 
sentatives in  Chicago  for  a three-day 
conference  on  the  social  crisis  in 
American  cities;  and  the  Fourth  South- 
east Asian  Reconciliation  Workcamp 
involving  35  men  and  women  in  a 
17-day  experience  of  work,  study  and 
discussion  on  “Peace  and  Reconcili- 
ation.” 


Mental  Health 
Services 


Brook  Lane  Psychiatric  Center.  The 

oldest  of  the  MMHS  centers  under- 
went a change  in  leadership  with  the 
appointment  of  Howard  Musselman 
as  administrator.  Together  with  Chap- 
lain Chester  Raber,  Musselman  is 
trying  to  strengthen  the  ties  between 
Brook  Lane  and  the  constituent 
churches  and  to  develop  at  least  a 
nucleus  of  Mennonite  professionals. 

Eden  Mental  Health  Center.  During 
the  year  Eden  responded  favorably  to 
an  invitation  to  join  MMHS  as  an 
affiliate.  Eden  is  different  in  its  oper- 
ation from  the  U.  S.  centers  in  that 
it  relates  more  directly  to  the  pro- 
vincial mental  health  program  of 
Manitoba.  The  therapists  are  under 
civil  service  and  the  hospital  is  sup- 
ported on  a per  diem  basis  by  the 
province. 

Kern  View  Hospital.  The  youngest 
U.  S.  center  continues  to  grow  in 
program  and  staff.  During  1968  a 
psychiatrist,  psychologist  (half-time), 
social  worker  and  mental  health  edu- 
cator were  added  to  the  staff.  A day- 
care center  was  established  in  tem- 
porary quarters  and  work  in  the  com- 
munity expanded. 

Kings  View  Hospital.  This  center’s 
program  is  unique  in  that  it  contracts 
to  provide  all  the  psychiatric  services 
for  two  counties:  Tulare  and  Kings. 
Kings  View  is  being  reorganized  as  a 
comprehensive  mental  health  center 
with  the  principal  operating  units 
identified  as  Kings  View  Hospital, 
Valley  Sanitarium,  the  Tulare  Hos- 
pital, Tulare  County  Mental  Health 
Clinic  and  Day  Center,  and  Kings 
County  Mental  Health  Clinic  and  Day 
Center. 

Oaklawn  Psychiatric  Center.  The 
Oaklawn  staff  has  been  remarkably 
stable,  with  no  changes  in  the  pro- 
fessional staff  since  its  opening  five 
years  ago.  The  1968  statistical  report 
for  the  state  of  Indiana  indicated  that 
in  terms  of  total  admissions,  Oaklawn 
served  more  patients  than  any  other 
psychiatric  facility  in  the  state  — 
1138  admissions. 

Prairie  View  Mental  Health  Center. 
Of  worthy  note  is  the  recognition 
given  Prairie  View  by  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association  Mental  Hos- 
pital Institute  in  October,  1968,  when 
the  Gold  Award  was  presented  for 
Prairie  View’s  work  in  community 
psychiatry.  This  underscores  the  pi- 
oneer work  done  by  this  community 
mental  health  center  in  moving  es- 
sentially from  treatment  and  care  to 
education  and  prevention,  though  re- 
taining the  earlier  services. 


Disaster 

Service 


Mennonite  Disaster  Service  as  an 
organization  has  been  shaped  by  the 
disasters  to  which  it  has  responded. 
MDS  units  with  no  significant  ex- 
perience in  facing  disasters  have  been 
organized  and  built  in  the  partial 
image  of  other  units  which  developed 
out  of  disasters. 

An  ongoing  debate  in  MDS  keeps 
alive  the  question  of  regular  non-dis- 
aster activities  in  addition  to  organi- 
zational preparations,  to  keep  the 
organization  alive  and  alert.  Some 
units  depend  upon  such  activities; 
others  feel  this  would  dull  their  readi- 
ness to  focus  on  real  disaster.  The 
task  of  the  MDS  Section  and  the 
coordinating  office  is  to  keep  individ- 
uals and  units  in  a state  of  awareness 
of  local  and  worldwide  needs;  with 
the  spirit  of  willingness  and  the  physi- 
cal preparedness  to  turn  aside  from 
other  duties  to  serve  disaster  victims 
along  the  wayside  of  life. 

The  MDS  office  also  coordinates 
the  actual  response  to  an  occasional 
need  of  such  volume  or  nature  that 
more  than  one  region  is  required. 

All  MDS  units  are  encouraged  to 
make  independent  explorations  in  the 
cities  within  their  immediate  areas, 
seeking  ways  to  relate  to  the  needs 
of  those  cities  and  to  the  organiza- 
tions also  involved  in  facing  the  needs 
of  the  ghetto.  MDS  is  striving  also 
to  attack  white  racism  within  itself 
and  its  constituency.  To  this  end 
MDS  is  promoting  inter-racial  experi- 
ence in  areas  where  racial  minorities 
have  been  deprived,  and  where  the 
urban  areas  have  degenerated  to 
ghetto-like  characteristics. 

But  as  is  true  in  all  developments 
of  this  type,  nothing  has  moved  rap- 
idly, and  in  most  areas  MDS  is  still 
in  the  communications  and  explora- 
tion stage  of  urban  activity,  except 
for  in  St.  Louis,  where  one  carload 
of  builders  a week  work  with  Jeff 
Vander  Lou,  Inc.  in  reclaiming  a run- 
down area  of  the  city. 


Overseas 
Activity 
in  1968 


No.  of  Workers  Total 


COUNTRY 

1968 

1967 

1968 

1967 

Algeria 

15 

23 

$ 38,102.57 

$ 237,296.93 

Argentina 

— 

— 

5,291.28 

Austria 

— 

1 

2,605.71 

4,659.95 

Belgium 

25 

13 

3,716.03 

Biafra 

— 

— 

40,250.00 

Bolivia 

27 

23 

52,547.16 

92,836.05 

Botswana 

8 

— 

16,045.93 

Brazil 

13 

6 

16,849.42 

10,344.82 

Br.  Honduras 

— 

— 

31,046.29 

Burundi 

— 

2 

30,260.40 

151,743.25 

Congo 

65 

58 

467,002.99 

513,795.07 

France 

4 

10 

5,027.64 

3,989.76 

Germany' 

10 

8 

32,916.94 

47,137.11 

Ghana 

— 

— 

22,318.31 

Greece 

9 

9 

21,462.66 

24,148.22 

Haiti  & 

Dorn.  Republic  24 

26 

148,050.68 

156,463.16 

Honduras 

— 

— 

36,440.02 

48,196.72 

Hong  Kong 

2 

2 

118,852.40 

171,258.56 

India 

17 

9 

339,815.27 

477,895.99 

Indonesia 

7 

8 

51,491.71 

153,278.74 

Israel 

1 

1 

2,674.57 

1,509.17 

Japan 

— 

— 

4,768.00 

4,293.29 

Jordan,  East  Bank  5 

2 

720,839.81 

318,131.84 

Jordan,  West  Bank  8 

6 

75,292.40 

23,741.91 

Kenya 

39 

30 

70,422.01 

52,894.33 

Korea 

7 

9 

241,072.35 

284,416.83 

Malawi 

9 

3 

12,045.08 

8,863.67 

Mexico 

9 

8 

10,132.38 

10,956.92 

Morocco 

1 

3 

3,423.75 

4,625.20 

Nepal 

4 

5 

3,788.93 

5,710.98 

Nigeria 

42 

28 

67,648.57 

46,023.53 

Pakistan 

2 

4 

3,632.77 

3,995.06 

Paraguay 

11 

9 

300,981.76 

279,868.30 

South  Africa 

— 

— 

22,187.00 

6,084.00 

Switzerland1 2 

3 

3 

4,377.06 

7,873.42 

Taiwan 

— 

— 

136,690.13 

67,060.37 

Tanzania 

17 

14 

371,133.94 

186,462.34 

Uruguay 

— 

— 

5,303.50 

Vietnam 

23 

42 

341,781.61 

377,986.80 

Zambia 

24 

18 

50,583.18 

28,721.24 

Other 

3 

4 

1,897.09 

8,651.33 

Indirect  Exp. 

195,854.42 

230,721.19 

Administrative 

258,299.83 

236,653.56 

Totals 

434 

387 

$ 4,317,248.14 

$ 4,355,965.02 

Cash  Material  Aid  Total 


1968 

1967 

1968 

1967 

38,102.57 

$ 22,218.18 
5,291.28 
4,659.95 
3,716.03 

$ 

215,078.75 

2,605.71 

40,250.00 

39,509.43 

16,045.93 

16,849.42 

27,172.44 

13,037.73 

65,663.61 

10,344.82 

31,046.29 

149,601.00 

411,838.61 

2,673.90 

125,709.44 

5,027.64 

32,916.94 

2,142.25 

101,956.46 

3,989.76 

47,137.11 

27,586.50 
341,293.55  ^ 

22,318.31 

3,504.00 

21,462.66 

20,644.22 

54,623.58 

1,132.32 

52.975.70 
128,195.65 

50.491.71 
2,674.57 
4,768.00 

110,491.91 

55,526.90 

70,422.01 

119,444.81 

12,045.08 

10,132.38 

3,423.75 

3,788.93 

67,648.57 

3,632.77 

114,597.52 

80,748.21 

51,809.60 

128,482.42 

51,921.76 

1,509.17 

4,293.29 

58,172.14 

22.541.91 
52,894.33 

108,504.86 

8,863.67 

10.956.92 
4,625.20 
5,710.98 

46,020.83 

3,995.06 

85,122.53 

93,427.10 

35.307.70 

65.876.70 
211,619.62 

1,000.00 

75,714.95 

48,196.72 

119,448.96 

349,413.57 

101,356.98 

610,347.90 

19,765.50 

259,959.70 

1,200.00 

121,627.54 

175,911.97 

2.70 

186,384.24 

22,187.00 

194,745.77 

6,084.00 

4,377.06 

7,873.42 

136,690.13 

330,333.48 

67,060.37 

146,225.00 

40,800.46 

40,237.34 

5,303.50 

62,134.26 

28,721.24 

5,240.83 

230,721.19 

236,653.56 

82,122.70 

50,583.18 

213.09 

195,854.42 

258,299.83 

259,658.91 

315,852.54 

1,684.00 

3,410.50 

$ 1,839,420.54  $ 1,592,330.72  $ 2,477,827.60  $ 2,763,634.30 


1.  The  cash  item  of  $32,916.94  includes 
administrative  costs  for  the  entire  Europe- 
North  Africa  program,  non-reimbursable 
freight  on  material  aid,  and  East-West  services 
in  behalf  of  Mennonites  in  Eastern  Europe. 

2.  Includes  MCC’s  cooperative  share  in 
Agape-Verlag. 

Note:  Totals  in  this  summary  do  not  coincide 
with  disbursement  figures  in  the  Financial 
Summary  on  the  back  page  because  this 
summary  covers  the  total  expenditures  of  the 
Overseas  Services  and  international  Educa- 
tion programs  and  the  overseas  portions  of 
the  Peace  Section. 


Financial 

Summary 

For  the  Year  Ended 
November  30,  1968 


Mennonite 

Central 

Committee 


WE  RECEIVED 

Gifts  of  Cash  $ 

Gifts  of  clothing,  bedding,  food  supplies,  etc., 
from  churches  and  individuals 
Gifts  of  food  items  from  the 
United  States  Government 
Other  Income  (Note  1) 


1968 

1,549,366 

2,415,422 

70,526 

884,334 


1967 

$ 1,472,409 

2,557,524 

208,302 

763,757 


Total 

WE  SPENT 

Overseas  Services 
Voluntary  Service 
Peace  Section 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services 
Other  Expenditures  (Note  2) 

Total 

Increase  in  Fund  Balances 


$ 4,919.648 

$ 5,001,992 

$ 4,330,819 

$ 4,241,207 

225,242 

296,028 

81,713 

71,979 

13,481 

18,727 

29,509 

18,876 

179,721 

117,245 

$ 4,860,485 

$ 

4,764,062 

$ 59,163 

$ 

237,930 

Note  1:  Material  aid  repayments,  trainee  re- 
payments, TAP  salaries,  Voluntary  Service  per- 
sonnel earnings,  and  headquarters  food  serv- 
ices and  housing  expenses  are  included  in 
this  amount. 


Note  2:  Certain  categories  of  interest  expense 
and  depreciation,  as  well  as  headquarters 
food  services  and  housing  expenses  are  in- 
cluded in  this  amount. 


Founded  in  1920,  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  is  the  joint  relief 
and  service  agency  for  nearly  all  North 
American  Mennonites.  It  coordinates 
and  administers  programs  in  overseas 
relief,  education,  medicine,  agricul- 
ture and  peace;  voluntary  service, 
disaster  service  and  mental  health. 
Representatives  of  fifteen  Mennonite 
groups  form  the  committee,  which 
meets  annually  in  January  to  review 
the  program  and  to  guide  further  out- 
reach. The  thirty-four-member  com- 
mittee operates  through  a nine-man 
executive  committee,  whose  executive 
secretary-treasurer  is  William  T.  Sny- 
der. Direct  inquiries  to  the  executive 
secretary  or  the  information  services. 

Shown  on  the  cover  is  a new  symbol 
developed  to  identify  MCC  and  its 
various  activities.  It  uses  basic  ele- 
ments from  the  emblem  MCC  has 
used  since  1938  but  attempts  to 
overcome  the  static  image.  The  new 
stencil-like  pictogram  expresses  in 
international  visual  terms  the  dynamic 
unfolding  of  a dove  of  compassion 
from  the  Christian  cross.  Simplicity 
is  achieved  by  reducing  the  previous 
intricate  form  to  a single  lively  state- 
ment. In  this  simplified  form  it  can 
easily  be  combined  with  other  mes- 
sages and  pictorial  matter  as  the 
situation  requires.  It  will  be  seen  in- 
creasingly in  diverse  ways  on  MCC 
publicity  material. 


Contributions  for  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  should  be  chan- 
neled through  your  own  congrega- 
tion's offerings  or  be  sent  to  your 
conference’s  relief,  service  and  peace 
treasurer.  In  Canada  direct  contribu- 
tions should  be  sent  to  the  provincial 
MCC  treasurer. 

21  South  12  Street 

Akron,  Pennsylvania  17501 

607  Paris  Building,  259  Portage  Avenue 
Winnipeg  2,  Manitoba 
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him,  he  just  smiled  and  said,  “Of  course  not,  you  are  our 
guest. 

He  told  me  that  he  works  for  the  government  and  re- 
ceived 120  rubles  a month.  His  quota  is  to  produce  180 
rubles  per  month.  When  I returned  to  the  hotel  the  next 
dav,  he  found  me  among  the  guests  and  again  offered  to 
polish  my  shoes.  I shall  not  forget  him,  and  I wish  I could 
send  him  something  from  Canada  to  let  him  know  that  he 
had  been  a good  ambassador  of  friendship  for  his  country. 

We  attended  the  evening  service  of  the  Baptist  church 
but  unfortunately  a mix-up  had  occurred.  The  superintendent 
was  not  at  home  but  had  left  word  that  we  should  be  hosted 
by  the  church.  The  church  was  waiting  for  us,  but  we  were 
not  aware  of  the  clearance  which  had  been  received  from 
the  officials.  This  made  us  hesitant  to  speak.  Since  the 
service  was  already  in  progress,  we  could  not  discuss  such 
important  matters  and,  therefore,  declined  to  speak.  When 
we  left,  we  were  informed  that  permission  had  been  granted 


for  us  to  speak,  but  then  it  was  too  late  and  we  were  all 
disappointed. 

In  the  afternoon  we  were  hosted  in  the  home  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  superintendent.  She  had  invited  several  of  the 
ministers  of  the  church  and  we  enjoyed  a delightful  after- 
noon. Questions  were  asked  by  the  brethren  concerning  our 
life  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  We  in  turn  asked  them 
concerning  their  work.  One  of  the  preachers  is  a veterinarian 
and  his  wife  is  a doctor.  He  has  a profitable  hobby  in  keep- 
ing bees.  The  government  allows  him  to  keep  up  to  20  hives 
for  himself,  and  this  gives  him  some  extra  income. 

We  visited  the  public  market  in  Tashkent  where  produce  is 
sold  privately  by  the  people.  Those  who  have  land  grow 
vegetables  which  are  then  sold  as  their  private  income.  Al- 
most every  city  in  this  area  has  such  a public  market  where 
people  may  sell  their  goods.  Of  course,  there  is  also  a state 
market  where  goods  are  often  cheaper  than  in  the  public 
place.  O 


Items  and  Comments 


Property  housing  the  world  headquarters 
of  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance 
and  its  mother  church,  the  Gospel  Taber- 
nacle, has  been  put  up  for  sale  in  New 
York  City. 

The  headquarters  for  the  100,000-mem- 
ber denomination  needs  room  for  expan- 
sion and  is  tentatively  set  to  relocate  in 
Nvaek,  N.Y.,  where  it  has  acreage  and 
maintains  a college. 

The  Gospel  Tabernacle,  whose  pastor, 
the  Reverend  Robert  W.  Battles,  announced 
the  move  toward  sale,  will  move  to  a for- 
mer German  Evangelical  Reformed  church 
building  on  the  East  Side. 

Eighty  years  old,  the  Tabernacle  and 
denomination  offices  are  now  on  West 
44th  Street  in  the  Times  Square  area. 
Several  million  dollars  worth  of  property 
is  involved. 

Pastor  Battles,  57,  said  the  Tabernacle 
would  not  flee  to  the  suburbs  because 
Jesus  had  appealed  to  the  shepherdless 
multitudes  and  “we  deliberately  choose  to 
stay  where  the  people  are.’ 

The  Christian  and  Missionarv  Alliance 
was  begun  in  1881  by  Dr.  Albert  Benja- 
min Simpson.  He  established  the  Taber- 
nacle with  less  than  three  dozen  mem- 
bers. 

Capacity  attendance  of  600  to  800  per- 
sons was  typical  in  the  1920’s.  Today  a 
congregation  includes  about  150  persons, 
with  another  100  at  a special  Spanish 
service. 


A joint  committee  representing  the 
American  Baptist  Convention  (ABC)  and 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  issued  a state- 


ment saying  that  organic  union  between 
the  two  denominations  is  not  a wise  goal 
at  this  time. 

The  committee  has  met  since  1961  to 
conduct  conversations  on  closer  relations 
between  the  churches. 

Represented  are  the  Brethren  Inter- 
church Relations  Committee  and  a sub- 
committee of  the  Commission  on  Christian 
Unity  of  the  Baptist  Convention. 

While  organic  merger  was  not  recommend- 
ed, a recent  session  in  Elgin,  III.,  head- 
quarters of  the  Brethren,  urged  develop- 
ment at  all  levels  of  discussion.  Projects  and 
joint  action  in  mission  were  encouraged. 

Many  churches  throughout  the  nation 
observed  the  first  of  what  may  become  an 
annual  "Martin  Luther  King  Sunday  on 
Jan.  12.  The  date  was  set  to  coincide  with 
the  late  civil  rights  leader’s  birthday  on 
the  15th.  King  would  have  been  40. 

The  Reverend  Ralph  David  Abernathy, 
Dr.  King’s  successor  as  president  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
(SCLC),  marked  the  occasion  by  preaching 
at  the  Canaan  Baptist  Church  of  Christ  in 
New  York. 

Hundreds  packed  the  sanctuary,  a con- 
verted film  theater  in  Harlem,  to  hear 
Mr.  Abernathy  who  was  recently  released 
from  the  hospital  after  treatment  for 
pneumonia. 

Worshipers  lined  up  after  the  service  to 
sign  petitions  asking  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent-elect Richard  Nixon  to  declare  Jan. 
15  a national  holiday  in  tribute  to  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  slain  last  April 
in  Memphis. 


Billy  Graham  announced  that  his  associate 
evangelist,  Leighton  Ford,  will  share  the 
worldwide  radio  program,  “The  Hour  of 
Decision,  with  him  for  1969. 

Graham  said  he  would  preach  every  other 
Sunday  on  the  30-minute  radio  ministry 
that  is  heard  regularly  on  more  than  800 
radio  stations. 

In  making  the  announcement,  the  evan- 
gelist explained  that  “while  I am  enjoying 
excellent  health,  yet  the  doctors  have 
warned  me  that  1 must  slow  down  in  my 
activities  at  least  a little  bit. 

For  the  past  18  years  since  the  radio  out- 
reach began  Nov.  5,  1950,  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Mr.  Graham  said  he  has  been  at  the  micro- 
phone 95  percent  of  the  time.  He  pointed 
out  that  only  occasionally  has  he  relin- 
quished the  radio  preaching  responsibilities, 
and  then  to  some  of  his  associate  evan- 
gelists. 

“Columbus  Day  has  been  made  an 
official  national  holiday  as  a result  of  Public 
Law  90-363,  signed  by  President  Johnson 
on  June  28.  The  holiday,  which  will  be 
celebrated  the  second  Monday  in  October, 
was  considered  a triumph  for  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  who  had  long  lobbied  for  such 
a law. 

Sky-high  prices' of  prescription  drugs  re- 
mained a major  unresolved  issue  in  the  90th 
Congress.  Federal  payments  for  drug  costs 
under  “medicare”  and  “medicaid  programs 
were  the  focal  point  for  congressional  con- 
cern. 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council,  Feb. 
19,  1968,  declared,  “There  is  not  a major 
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industry  in  the  United  States  that  is  more 
socially  irresponsible  than  the  large  phar- 
maceutical manufacturers  who  promote  the 
sale  of  brand  name  prescription  drug  prod- 
ucts. The  AFL-CIO  warned  of  “gouging 
of  the  customer’ — often  low-income  elderly 
people — with  the  final  cost  of  a brand  name 
drug  to  the  buyer  up  to  1,000  percent  above 
the  cost  of  production. 

When  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  admin- 
istered the  oath  of  office  to  the  37th  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.,  Quaker  Richard  M.  Nixon 
placed  his  hand  over  Is.  2:4  in  one  of  the 
two  old  family  Bibles  that  Pat,  the  new 
First  Lady,  held  for  him. 

The  selection,  the  setting,  and  the  situa- 
tion not  only  marked  a personal  dilemma 
for  the  new  president,  but  for  the  nation 
as  well.  The  dual  dilemma  is  a profound 
hope  for  peace  against  a backdrop  of  war. 

The  selection — one  of  the  great  millennial 
hopes — reads,  “And  he  shall  judge  among 
the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many  people: 
and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow- 
shares, and  their  spears  into  pruninghooks: 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  na- 
tion, neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more. 


President  Richard  M.  Nixon  declared  at 
his  inauguration  that  “the  times  are  on  the 
side  of  peace,”  and  he  challenged  the 
American  people  to  work  together  in  build- 
ing “a  cathedral  of  the  spirit”  which  would 
lead  to  peace  abroad  and  to  a healing  of 
wounds  within  the  land. 

The  37th  President  said  the  greatest 
honor  which  can  befall  any  man  or  nation 
is  to  be  called  “peacemaker.  He  pledged 
his  efforts  toward  settling  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  honor  of  being  “peacemaker”  can 
fall  on  the  U.S.,  he  said.  “I  believe  America 
is  ready  to  answer  this  call,”  the  president 
told  the  20,000  who  gathered  in  front  of 
the  Capitol  Building  to  watch  the  swearing 
in  of  Mr.  Nixon  and  Vice-President  Spiro 
T.  Agnew. 

Three  conscientious  objectors,  including 
two  Catholic  priests,  were  fined  $200  each 
and  given  suspended  sentences  of  three 
months  by  an  Orleans,  France,  court  despite 
testimony  supporting  them  from  the  Bishop 
of  Orleans  and  a former  minister  of  the 
French  government. 

Father  Jean-Pierre  Perrin,  36,  Father 
Jean  Desbois,  37,  and  philosophy  professor 
Jean  Marie  Muller,  30,  all  reserve  officers, 
had  asked  in  June  1967  to  receive  consci- 
entious objector  status.  They  were  found 
guilty,  however,  of  having  filed  their  plea 
too  late  under  the  special  law  on  consci- 
entious objection.  The  defendants  also  lost 
all  civic  rights  for  five  years. 


President  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  Vice- 
President  Spiro  T.  Agnew  joined  with  800 
persons  at  the  State  Department  Auditorium 
in  prayers  for  the  nation  and  in  a call  for 
spiritual  renewal. 

Representatives  of  Protestant,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Jewish  traditions  appeared  on 
the  program,  first  ecumenical  service  ever 
held  in  conjunction  with  a presidential 
inauguration. 

The  prayer  service,  lasting  about  25  min- 
utes, was  the  first  public  religious  observ- 
ance since  the  inauguration  of  George  Wash- 
ington. Since  the  concept  of  a pluralistic 
society  had  not  developed  in  the  late  1700’s, 
the  official  program  at  Washington  s service 
was  largely  Anglican,  reflecting  his  own 
denomination.  Jews  and  Catholics,  while 
some  may  have  been  in  attendance,  were 
not  an  official  part  of  the  Washington 
inaugural. 

At  least  five  members  of  the  new  presi- 
dent s Cabinet  joined  the  nation’s  leaders, 
and  their  wives.  The  Agnew  daughters 
attended;  the  Nixon  girls  did  not. 


Commercial  television  is  called  almost 
everything  but  “theological,”  but  there  is 
some  theology  on  the  tube  which  should  not 
be  ignored,  according  to  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  s Director  of  Radio  and 
Television. 

Dr.  Richard  R.  Gilbert  wrote  in  the  Jan. 
15  issue  of  Presbyterian  Life  that  “there 
may  be  more  theology  on  the  prime-time 
tube  than  is  dreamed  of  by  most  philoso- 
phers.” Dr.  Gilbert  frequently  writes  a tele- 
vision column  for  the  denominational 
magazine. 

For  example,  he  says  that  Gomer  Pyle  as 
played  by  Jim  Nabors  “is  what  Luther 
called  a ‘little  Christ  and  that  James 
Arness  as  Matt  Dillon  “is  a messiah  figure. 

Gomer  Pyle,  Dr.  Gilbert  wrote,  “is  anti- 
Marine:  non-combative,  non-tough,  non- 

military. Loving  as  a collie  puppy,  he 
personifies  the  spirit  of  1 Cor.  13:4,  5: 

. . . patient  and  kind  . . . not  jealous  or 
boastful  . . . not  arrogant  or  rude.  . . . ’ 
With  the  transparent  goodness  of  Christ, 
Gomer  heals  the  wounds  of  those  about 
him.” 

The  marshal  of  Dodge  City,  the  Presby- 
terian official  continued,  is  not  messiah  in 
the  pacifist  tradition  but  more  of  the  Davidic 
figure  which  was  expected  by  first-century 
Jews  as  messiah. 

Matt  Dillon  with  his  gun  “represents  de- 
liverance, not  redemption,”  the  article 
stated.  Dr.  Gilbert  added  that  “nevertheless, 
it  is  the  scandal  of  the  cross  that  loving 
self-expenditure  exposes  the  power  mer- 
chants for  what  they  are — sons  of  Satan.” 


Harold  W.  Fehderau,  a career  missionary 
of  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  American  Bible  Soci- 


ety as  a translations  consultant,  working  in 
the  Congo. 

In  his  new  post  Dr.  Fehderau  will  coordi- 
nate the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
six  languages  spoken  in  the  Congo — Kituba, 
Kiluba,  Lomongo,  Lunda  Ndembo,  Lingala, 
and  French. 

While  working  at  the  Congolese  Menno- 
nite Brethren  Mission,  Dr.  Fehderau  con- 
ducted a systematic  study  of  the  Kituba 
language — a tribal  tongue  spoken  by  some 
3 million  people. 

In  1962  he  published  a grammar  of 
Kituba,  one  year  later  compiling  a Kituba- 
English-French  dictionary.  The  same  year 
— 1963 — he  began  translating  the  Bible  into 
Kituba. 

Dr.  Fehderau  returned  to  the  United 
States  to  work  on  a PhD  in  linguistics  at 
Cornell  University  in  Ithaca,  N.Y.  He  wrote 
his  dissertation  on  “The  Origin  and  Devel- 
opment of  Kituba  and  took  the  degree  in 
1966. 


Tax  exemption  for  the  “unrelated”  com- 
mercial businesses  of  churches  is  the  object 
of  a lawsuit  filed  by  Americans  United  for 
Separation  of  Church  and  State.  Americans 
United  is  the  principal  plaintiff,  along  with 
Glenn  L.  Archer,  the  organization’s  execu- 
tive director,  C.  Stanley  Lowell,  associate 
director,  and  C.  David  Young,  the  organiza- 
tion’s regional  director  in  New  York  City. 
The  suit  seeks  to  require  the  Director  of 
Internal  Revenue  to  collect  taxes  from  the 
Stratford  Retreat  House,  a church  which 
owns  and  operates  a number  of  commercial 
enterprises. 

It  is  further  stated  that  the  sales  volume 
of  the  various  divisions  of  the  church 
known  as  Stratford  Retreat  House  “runs 
between  $15,000,000  and  $20,000,000  an- 
nually and  that  the  tax  avoided  by  this 
unconstitutional  exemption  . . . greatly  ex- 
ceeds $10,000  annually.” 

The  Reverend  James  L.  Bevel,  a top 
leader  in  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference,  said  that  he  had  information 
proving  that  James  Earl  Ray  is  not  the 
assassin  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

Mr.  Ray  is  currently  awaiting  trial  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  charges  of  slaying  Dr. 
King  last  Apr.  4. 

Mr.  Bevel,  32,  was  with  Dr.  King  in  the 
Tennessee  city  when  the  murder  took  place. 

He  said  he  had  wired  Mr.  Ray  the  fol- 
lowing message:  “I  wish  to  inform  you  that 
I would  be  very  happy  to  take  your  case 
without  fee.  I was  present  on  Apr.  4 at  the 
Lorraine  Motel  in  Memphis  when  Dr.  King 
died.  You  have  been  accused  of  murdering 
him.  Of  course,  I know  you  are  not  guilty. 

At  a press  conference,  Mr.  Bevel  declined 
to  give  further  details  but  asserted  that  he 
did  have  evidence  which  would  free  Mr. 
Ray. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

MCC  Annual  Meeting  Concentrates 
on  Nigeria/Biafra 


The  shadow  of  the  Nigeria/Biafra  con- 
flict fell  across  the  two  days,  from  the 
opening  address  to  the  closing  remarks  on 
the  budget,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  in  Chicago, 
Jan.  24,  25. 

“We  will  be  confronted  with  many 
issues  during  these  meetings,’  H.  Ernest 
Bennett,  chairman  of  MCC,  said  in  his 
opening  remarks.  “How  would  God  have 
us  become  further  involved  in  the  Middle 
East  struggle,  in  Vietnam,  in  Nigeria/ 
Biafra,  in  the  urban  crisis.  . . ? God  has 
called  us  to  be  His  servants.’ 

Atlee  Beech v,  assistant  secretary  of  MCC, 
freshly  back  from  a three-week  exploratory 
trip  to  Nigeria/Biafra,  said:  “I  came  away 
from  both  sides  with  a conviction  that 
MCC  should  expand  its  personnel  on  both 
sides.  On  the  Federal  Nigerian  side  MCC 
has  TAP  teachers,  and  two  nurses  with  an 
interdenominational  relief  team.  But  more 
medical  personnel  is  badly  needed  in  the 
former  secessionist  territory  regained  by 
federal  troops. 

“I  accompanied  the  Wallace  Shellenberg- 
ers  and  Linford  Gehman  into  Biafran 
territory.  They  were  greeted  warmly.  And 
there  the  need  is  immense.  100-150  tons 
flown  into  Biafra  at  night  has  only  delayed 
the  crucial  period,  for  if  the  crisis  continues, 
it  is  expected  that  as  much  as  2,000  tons 
of  food  will  be  needed  per  day. 

Recommendation  Is  Accepted 

The  executive  committee  of  MCC,  after 
hearing  committee  members  express  con- 
viction for  greater  attention  to  the  Nigeria/ 


Robert  Horton  addresses  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Peace  Section,  Chicago,  Jan.  23,  1969. 
On  behalf  of  NSBRO  and  other  agencies,  Horton 
visits  conscientious  objectors  in  prisons.  Chair- 
man William  Keeney  is  seen  at  the  left,  Acting 
Executive  Secretary  Walton  Hackman  on  the 
right. 


Biafra  emergency,  recommended  the  follow- 
ing: 

“In  response  to  the  needs  of  the  Nigeria/ 
Biafra  emergency  on  both  sides  of  the 
conflict,  MCC  should  strengthen  the  number 
of  persons  working  in  medical  and  material 
aid  projects,  and  announce  to  the  con- 
stituency that  funds  up  to  $200,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  Nigeria/Biafra  need, 
and  that  the  constituency  be  encouraged 
to  give  with  the  understanding  that  funds 
not  needed  for  Nigeria/Biafra  may  be  used 
in  other  emergency  efforts  where  compar- 
able need  exists.’ 

The  recommendation  was  unanimously 
accepted  by  committee  members,  as  was 
the  proposed  jointly  sponsored  program 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
and  the  MCC  to  establish  a program  of 
relief  in  Biafra,  to  be  known  as  Quaker- 
Mennonite  Service.  The  program  is  for  one 
year  with  review  in  six  months.  The 
Quakers  and  the  Mennonites  also  work  in 
Nigeria,  but  each  agency  there  retains  its 
own  program. 

“The  stark,  harsh  suffering  of  the  people 
breaks  through  at  all  points  and  represents 
a human  tragedy  whose  dimensions  we 
can  only  begin  to  comprehend,’  Beechv 
said  about  Biafra.  “To  become  a part  of 
this  troubled  and  broken  situation  and  to 
become  invested  in  the  reconciling  ministry 
is  both  a high  calling  and  a sobering 
responsibility.  It  will  require  careful  plan- 
ning, able  leadership,  strong  spiritual  re- 
sources, and  above  average  psychological 
maturity.  All  difficult  ventures  have  a high 
price.  Working  in  Biafra  in  this  moment 
is  no  exception.’ 

Overseas  Projections 

A change  in  the  format  of  this  year’s 
annual  meeting  placed  greater  emphasis 
on  discussion  by  MCC  members  rather  than 
reporting  by  administrators. 

After  reviewing  all  phases  of  MCC  s 
ministry,  the  committee  approved  the 
following  overseas  program  projections: 

— to  plan  on  entering  Sierre  Leone  with 
a Teachers  Abroad  Program,  and  otherwise 
increasing  the  TAP  program  from  155  to 
165  teachers. 

— to  progressively  decrease  the  size  of 
the  Korea  program  by  not  taking  a new 
class  at  the  Mennonite  Vocational  School. 

— to  join  the  Javanese  Mennonite  Church 
in  expanding  an  effective  family  planning 
program. 


William  T.  Snyder,  executive  secretary,  pre- 
sents C.  N.  Hostetter,  Jr.,  a certificate  of 
recognition,  honoring  him  for  his  15  years  as 
chairman  of  MCC.  H.  Ernest  Bennett,  the  new 
chairman,  looks  on. 

— to  increase  the  number  of  personnel 
in  Jordan  to  provide  nurses  and  other 
medical  staff  for  the  Palestine  Christian 
Hospital  near  Amman. 

— to  anticipate  moving  from  the  overall 
administrative  position  in  Vietnam  Chris- 
tian Service  should  the  Vietnam  war  end 
and  partners  in  the  VNCS  wish  to  organ- 
ize differently  for  postwar  operations. 

— to  give  greater  priority  to  Latin  Ameri- 
ca, particularly  to  Bolivia  and  Northeast 
Brazil,  than  was  given  in  previous  years. 

— to  receive  1,250,000  pounds  of  material 
aid,  including  55,000  Christmas  bundles. 

— to  distribute  material  aid  by  conti- 
nents on  the  following  percentages:  Africa, 
35  percent;  Asia,  35  percent;  Middle  East, 
20  percent;  and  Latin  America,  10  percent. 

Other  Projections 

The  groundwork  was  laid  in  1968  for 
more  effort  in  the  American  inner-city. 
Resources  for  this  urban  program  will  come 
from  the  Voluntary  Service  Fund.  MCC 
hopes  to  join  COMBS  (Council  of  Mission 
Board  Secretaries)  to  seek  ways  of  strength- 
ening the  witness  of  Mennonites  in  urban 
areas. 

Peace  Sections  will  continue  the  study 
of  the  Middle  East  problems,  also  giving 
some  attention  to  how  the  church  works  in 
situations  of  revolution,  particularly  in 
overseas  areas. 

The  Mental  Health  Services  will  continue 
its  search  for  greater  clarity  in  defining 
what  should  be  its  precise  role  in  the  future. 
It  expects  to  complete  a statement  which 
would  outline  the  relationship  of  MMHS 
to  MCC  and  to  the  six  mental  health 
centers. 

The  main  thrust  of  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service  in  1969  will  be  to  increase  efforts 
toward  serving  and  helping  the  constituency 
to  enter  into  direct  communication  with  and 
service  to  racial  minorities.  Assisting  urban 
housing  projects  for  minority  races  and 
those  of  lower  economic  levels  will  un- 
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doubtedlv  be  one  channel  of  assistance. 

Special  Meetings 

C.  N.  Hostetter,  Jr.,  was  honored  at  a 
fellowship  dinner  for  his  15  years  as  chair- 
man of  MCC.  Hostetter  resigned  last  year 
for  health  reasons  but  continues  as  an  MCC 
member.  H.  Ernest  Bennett,  the  new  chair- 
man, noted  highlights  of  MCC  ministries 
during  the  “C.  N.  Hostetter  Era,’  as  he 
called  it.  Bennett  reviewed  the  develop- 
ments of  the  Pax  program,  the  Teachers 
Abroad  Program  (TAP),  and  considerable 
expansion  of  the  Mental  Health  program. 

William  T.  Snyder  presented  a certifi- 
cate of  recognition,  signed  by  the  MCC 
members,  which  reads  in  part:  “Thankful 

for  the  blessings  of  God  on  the  work  of  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  during  the 
15-vear  period  that  C.  N.  Hostetter,  Jr., 
served  as  chairman,  the  MCC  expresses  to 
C.  N.  Hostetter  recognition  for  his  in- 
spiring leadership  and  devoted  service  to 
Christ  and  the  churches  of  our  constituency 
in  a worldwide  ministry. 

Two  areas  of  interest  to  the  Mennonite 
churches  of  North  America  were  featured 
Friday  evening,  Jan.  24,  at  the  public 
inspirational  meeting  held  in  connection 
with  the  MCC  annual  meeting. 

Sam  R.  Hope,  the  former  director  of  per- 
sonnel for  Vietnam  Christian  Service, 
spoke  on  “Personal  Reflections  on  Our 
Experience  in  Vietnam.’  A Presbyterian 
minister,  and  currently  serving  as  director 
of  division  of  interpretation,  board  of  world 
missions,  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.,  Hope 
said  about  his  Vietnam  experience: 

“To  say  the  least  it  was  a shaking, 
shattering  experience.  ...  It  was  a con- 
fusing and  frustrating  experience  because 
of  its  complexity.  . . . For  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I really  felt  ashamed  to  be  an 
American.  What  the  U.S.  is  doing  in  Viet- 
nam is  a crime  against  humanity  itself. 

“Going  to  Vietnam  and  working  with 
Mennonites  among  the  Vietnamese  in  the 
midst  of  war  has  changed  my  life  signifi- 
cantly. I feel  a new  depth  and  breadth 
to  my  faith. 

The  premier  of  “Wide  Is  the  River,’’  a 
25-minute  color  movie  on  the  problems 
of  the  Middle  East  and  what  MCC  and 
Mennonite  missionaries  are  attempting 
to  do  in  Jordan  and  Israel,  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  audience.  Copies  of  the  film 
for  showing  in  congregations  will  be 
available  within  a few  weeks. 

Budget 

Although  the  proposed  total  budget  for 
1969  was  an  11.5  percent  increase  over  last 
year’s,  the  committee  added  another  $ 1 77,- 
850,  primarily  for  additional  emergency  re- 
lief efforts  in  Nigeria/Biafra,  before 
approving  the  cash  budget  totaling 
$2,675,030,  of  which  $1,720,130  will  come 
from  constituency  contributions.  The  bulk 
of  the  budget,  $1,732,850,  is  designated 


for  overseas  programs.  The  rest  covers 
voluntary  service  and  peace  section  work 
in  Canada  and  the  U.S.,  disaster  service 
and  mental  health  services  coordination 
and  administration. 

Other  Business 

Vietnam  Christian  Service,  the  co- 
operative service  and  relief  efforts  of 
Church  World  Service,  Lutheran  World 
Relief,  and  MCC,  was  reviewed  after  its 
third  year  of  operation.  The  committee 
again  unanimously  supported  the  emer- 
gency working  relationship  for  another 
year,  during  which  MCC  will  administer 
the  program  for  the  three  partner  agencies. 

The  all-white  face  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing was  delightfully  broken  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Miss  Shanti  Bhosee,  an  Indian 
trainee  working  as  a secretary  at  Akron. 
She  shared  her  Christian  experience  and 
reviewed  her  relationship  with  the  MCC 
in  Calcutta,  reporting  the  great  apprecia- 
tion her  people  have  for  MCC’s  ministry. 

The  committee  received  a report  of  the 
Peace  Section  Structure  Committee.  The 
report,  accepted  by  the  MCC  members, 
provides  for  strengthening  the  representa- 
tion of  other  church  agencies  and  groups 
on  the  Peace  Section. 

C.  J.  Dyck,  replacing  J.  Winfield  Fretz  as 
a General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
representative  to  the  MCC,  reported  briefly 
on  the  Mennonite  World  Conference.  Dyck, 
secretary  of  the  Mennonite  World  Confer- 
ence Presidium,  noted  that  the  younger 
Mennonite  churches  in  Latin  America, 
Africa,  and  Asia  want  to  meet  more  often 
than  every  five  years,  and  would  like  to 
see  the  Conference  become  an  action  group, 
and  not  just  a fellowship. 

“The  Mennonite  World  Conference  is  not 
interested  in  establishing  a hierarchy,” 
Dyck  said,  “but  neither  do  we  believe  in 
anarchy.  To  find  that  optimum  shape  for 
Mennonite  affiliation  is  not  easy. 

Urbane  Peachey,  in  a brief  memorial, 
reviewed  the  effective  contributions  of 
Emma  Schlichting  and  Ruth  Jutzi,  two 
MCC  women  who  died  in  service  during 
the  past  year.  “The  memory  of  their  lives 
has  offered  purpose  and  encouragement 
to  us  their  friends  and  co-workers,”  he  said. 
Miss  Schlichting  worked  at  the  Akron 
headquarters,  Mrs.  Jutzi  in  Hong  Kong. 

A newly  elected  member-at-large  is 
Leroy  Berry,  a Mennonite  Negro  graduate 
student  at  Notre  Dame. 

After  expressing  appreciation  for  William 
T.  Snyder’s  25  years  of  faithful  service 
with  MCC,  the  committee  reappointed  him 
executive  secretary-treasurer. 

K.  B.  Hoover,  a Brethren  in  Christ 
representative,  was  elected  assistant  secre-. 
tarv,  replacing  Atlee  Beechy.  Otherwise 
the  executive  committee  was  reelected: 
H.  Ernest  Bennett,  chairman;  Robert  S. 
Kreider,  vice-chairman;  Atlee  Beechy, 
H.  H.  Dick,  Andrew  Gingerich,  Newton 
Gingrich,  and  D.  P.  Neufeld. 


As  part  of  the  outreach  of  the  Bronx  Spanish 
Mennonite  Church  pastored  by  Ron  Collins  in 
New  York  City,  a VS  unit  began  in  September 
of  1968  with  the  arrival  of  Leonard  (center) 
and  Barbara  (not  pictured)  Kilmer  from  Wads- 
worth, Ohio.  Presently  a renovated  store  serves  , 
as  a recreation  center  for  youth  in  this  pre- 
dominantly Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  community,  j . 

In  addition  to  teen  center  operations,  Leonard 
is  responsible  to  supervise  the  building  which 
houses  the  church  and  nine  apartments,  con- 
duct boys’  clubs,  and  sponsor  a church  league 
basketball  team,  while  Barbara  offers  piano 
lessons  and  directs  girls’  club  activities.  The  ( 
Kilmers  are  1968  graduates  of  Hesston  College. 


From  seven  states  and  one  Canadian 
province  13  Mennonite  ministers  converged 
at  the  YMCA  in  Chicago  on  Monday  noon, 
Feb.  10,  for  a Church  and  City  Tour- 
Seminar  sponsored  by  the  Home  Missions 
and  Evangelism  Division  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  with  assistance  from 
Menno  Travel  Service  and  Goshen  College 
Biblical  Seminary.  For  one  full  week  these 
pastors  were  to  be  exposed  as  a group  to 
the  church  and  the  world  in  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles.  Then  they  went  to  a week 
of  Bible  study,  discussion,  and  reflection  on 
the  Christian  ministry  in  an  increasingly  \ 
urban  world  at  a conference  center  in 
Pacific  Palisades,  Calif. 

“The  idea  for  the  tour-seminar  originat- 
ed with  Boyd  Nelson  at  Elkhart,”  said 
assistant  home  missions  secretary  Simon 
Gingerich.  “Nelson  saw  the  tour  doing  two 
things — to  serve  as  a midwinter  retreat  <' 
for  busy  pastors  and  to  present  a learning 
experience  while  confronting  the  realities 
of  urban  life.” 

The  program  outlined  was  developed  by 
home  missions  secretary  Nelson  Kauffman 
and  presented  to  the  Board’s  executive 
committee  for  approval  at  their  September  , 
1968  meeting.  The  proposal  was  accepted 
with  the  agreement  that  home  missions 
would  subsidize  the  tour  and  plan  for  up 
to  15  participants. 

During  the  terminal  illness  of  Kauffman’s 
wife  in  January  1969,  Simon  Gingerich 
finalized  plans  and  served  as  substitute 
tour  director.  Ed  Stoltzfus,  director  of 
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Members  of  the  Church  and  City  Ministers’  Tour  include  (standing,  left  to  right):  Leonard 
Smucker,  Imlay  City,  Mich.;  Carl  Yoder,  Archbold,  Ohio;  Hubert  Schwartzentruber,  city 
resource  person  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Ralph  Smucker,  West  Liberty,  Ohio;  Robert  Johnson, 
Kitchener,  Ont.;  Morris  Stauffer,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Robert  Hartzler,  Wayland,  Iowa;  Galen 
Johns,  Middlebury,  Ind.;  Hubert  Brown,  Norristown,  Pa.;  and  John  C.  King,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Seated:  Simon  Gingerich,  tour  director,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Ed  Stoltzfus,  Bible  study  leader, 
Goshen,  Ind.;  and  Maynard  Brubacher,  Chicago  tour  guide,  Chicago,  111.  Clarence  Yutzy 
(not  pictured),  pastor  of  Bethel  Community  Chapel  in  Chicago,  joined  the  tour  after  attending 
several  of  the  sessions. 


church  relations  for  Goshen  College  Biblical 
Seminary,  agreed  to  lead  the  Bible  studies, 
while  Hubert  Schwartzentruber,  pastor  of 
Bethesda  Mennonite  Church  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  agreed  to  serve  as  city  resource  per- 
son. Maynard  Brubacher,  project  director 
for  Voluntary  Service  units  in  Chicago, 
was  contacted  to  direct  the  group  during 
. the  three  days  spent  in  Chicago. 

After  checking  into  the  Wabash  YMCA 
Hotel,  the  group  assembled  for  an  orienta- 
tion and  get-acquainted  luncheon.  There 
they  discovered  that  approximately  half 
of  them  serve  traditionally  rural  congrega- 
tions and  the  remainder  work  in  inner- 
city  locations.  Gingerich  queried  each 
member  as  to  what  he  anticipated  on  the 
tour: 

“I  am  a restless  white,  living  in  a rural 
white  community,  said  Ralph  Smucker,  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  Conference  Peace 
Commission  from  West  Liberty.  “I  want 
to  embark  on  a personal  spiritual  pilgrim- 
age.” Carl  Yoder,  pastor  of  Tedrow  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Archbold,  Ohio,  echoed 
Smucker’ s sentiments  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  learn  how  to  communicate  the 
race  problem  to  a typically  rural  congrega- 
tion. 

“I  went  to  Canada  six  years  ago,”  said 
Robert  Johnson  of  the  First  Mennonite 
Church  in  Kitchener,  Ont.,  “and  have  ob- 
served the  American  social  revolution  from 
a distance.  During  this  experience  I want  to 
discover  my  personal  prejudices  and  after 
I return  to  give  direction  to  my  congrega- 
tion as  it  finds  itself  caught  in  the  middle 
of  an  expanding  city.” 

Morris  Stauffer,  pastor  of  Northside 
Fellowship  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  commented, 
“Were  all  aware  of  the  tensions  in  the 
Mennonite  Church  over  the  issues  we  ll 
be  facing  in  these  weeks.  I hope  to  dis- 
cover ways  to  achieve  harmony  and  also  to 
see  how  other  cities  compare  to  the  racial 
situation  in  Omaha. 

Hubert  Brown,  pastor  of  the  Bethel  con- 
gregation in  Norristown,  Pa.,  and  the 
only  black  member  of  the  tour,  asked, 
“How  does  the  church  relate  to  the  mass 
| and  to  the  individual?  What  programs  are 
, needed  to  reach  both?  I want  to  learn  how 
other  urban  pastors  are  working  at  this 
problem.” 

Follow  ing  additional  orientation  comments, 
' the  group  embarked  on  their  visits  to 
Englewood  and  Bethel  Mennonite  churches, 
j listening  to  testimonies  of  members  in  each 
' congregation  and  asking  them  questions 
in  return.  A visit  to  Mennonite  Community 
Chapel  was  scheduled  for  Monday  evening 
' followed  by  a message,  “A  Challenge  to 
White  Christians  in  Black  Communities,” 
by  Leroy  Yates,  an  evangelical  minister. 

Other  scheduled  highlights  of  the  Chicago 
portion  of  the  tour-seminar  included  a 
visit  to  the  Urban  Training  Center  and 
Young  Life,  a tour  of  the  city  led  by  May- 
nard Brubacher,  listening  to  the  Black 
Consortium’s  demand  for  black  power,  and 


a message  on  “Understanding  the  Urban 
Crisis”  by  Curtis  Burrell,  pastor  of  the 
Woodlawn  Mennonite  Church  in  Chicago. 

The  tour  group  swung  west  via  TWA 
on  Feb.  12  for  Los  Angeles  and  a tour  of 
Watts;  visits  to  various  service  agencies 
as  well  as  Calvary  Mennonite  Church  and 
the  nearby  VS  unit;  and  input  from 
speakers  representing  the  YMCA,  police 


Paul  K.  Charles,  Washington  Boro,  Pa., 
was  chosen  by  lot  and  ordained  minister  for 
the  Columbia  Mission  congregation,  Feb. 
9.  H.  Howard  Witmer  preached  the  sermon 
and  Ivan  D.  Leaman  gave  the  charge. 

Elsie  Shirk,  Hong  Kong,  is  recovering 
from  surgery  performed  Feb.  5.  Allen  Shirk 
is  pastoring  the  Emmanuel  Church,  an 
indigenous  evangelical  church  in  Hong 
Kong  founded  by  the  Bible  Institute  of 
Los  Angeles. 

The  Shirati  Leprosy  Control  Centre  of 

Tanganyika  Mennonite  Church  conducted 
a training  course  from  Feb.  10  to  21  for 
rural  medical  aides  on  the  treatment  of 
leprosy  and  tuberculosis.  Dr.  Glen  Bru- 
baker now  spends  most  of  his  time  in 
leprosy  control  work,  visiting  clinics  and 
giving  public  health  lectures.  He  has  been 
given  oversight  of  leprosy  treatment  at 
all  government  and  voluntary  agency  med- 
ical institutions  in  the  area. 

Mary  Harnish,  RN,  Shirati,  Tanzania, 
has  enjoyed  some  rewarding  experiences  in 
the  use  of  artificial  limbs  in  rehabilitation 
of  leprosy  patients.  She  is  using  fiber  glass 


department,  city  council,  Black  Militant 
organizations,  and  various  churches.  The 
remaining  five  days  of  the  tour-seminar 
are  to  be  spent  at  the  conference  center 
with  the  return  to  Chicago  slated  for  Feb. 
21. 

Various  members  of  the  tour  group  will 
provide  reports  and  interpretive  articles 
for  sharing  with  the  church-at-large. 


to  make  a very  lightweight  and  strong  leg. 
At  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Wheate,  senior 
leprologist  in  Tanzania,  she  presented  a 
paper  on  making  these  prostheses  to  a 
national  conference  of  medical  personnel. 
Her  presentation  was  illustrated  with  a 
series  of  slides  showing  the  step-by-step 
process. 

Franconia  Conference  Church  Music 
Sunday,  Mar.  2,  with  a music  emphasis 
suggested  for  each  congregation  in  the 
morning.  Song  leaders’  and  ministers’  meet- 
ing at  Franconia  Church  at  2:00.  Speaker: 
David  Augsburger,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  on 
“Preview  of  the  New  Church  Hymnal. 
Mass  meeting  at  Christopher  Dock  School 
at  7:30.  Congregational  singing  in  charge 
of  David  Augsburger.  Selections  by  Plains- 
men Quartet. 

Roy  Umble,  head  of  Goshen  College’s 
speech  and  drama  department,  will  direct 
Laurelville  Church  Center’s  third  annual 
weekend  on  “The  Church  and  the  Dramatic 
Arts,”  Mar.  21-23.  Also  on  the  staff  will 
be  resource  persons  working  in  the  field 
of  religious  drama. 
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The  focus  of  this  year’s  session  will  be 
the  use  of  drama  in  the  local  congregation. 
Churches  are  invited  to  send  representa- 
tives to  this  event,  open  to  anyone  in- 
terested in  exploring  the  use  of  the  dramat- 
ic arts  in  Christian  mission. 

More  information  and  registration  mate- 
rial is  available  from  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center,  R.  2,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 
15666. 

Dr.  Okechukwu  Ikejiani,  Biafran  minister 
of  health,  spoke  on  “The  Case  for  Biafra 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  on  Feb.  6, 
sponsored  by  the  World  Affairs  Club. 

Dr.  Ikejiani,  who  is  in  the  United  States 
on  a diplomatic  mission,  is  a medical  doctor. 
He  has  studied  at  Michigan  State  Universi- 
ty and  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Dr.  Ikejiani  s daughter  Miriam  is  an 
EMC  senior  majoring  in  history. 

“Christianity,  Sexuality,  and  the  Local 
Congregation”  is  the  theme  of  a conference 
to  be  held  at  the  Laurelville  Church  Center 
the  weekend  of  Mar.  21-23.  Resource  per- 
sons are  Daniel  Shenk,  social  worker  on  the 
staff  at  Brook  Lane  Hospital,  and  J. 
Howard  Kauffman,  sociology  professor  at 
Goshen  College.  For  information  write  to 
Laurelville  Church  Center,  R.  2,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Pa.  15666. 

Special  meetings:  Abram  Charles,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  at  Lititz,  Pa.,  Mar.  2-9.  Gerald 
Studer,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  Bethel,  Wads- 
worth, Ohio,  Mar.  7-9.  Bill  Detweiler,  Kid- 
ron,  Ohio,  at  Leetonia,  Ohio,  Mar.  9-16. 
David  Mann,  Albany,  Ore.,  at  Sunnvslope, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Mar.  9-16.  Joe  Esh, 
Lvndhurst,  Va.,  at  Western,  Salem,  Ore., 
Mar.  16-23.  Glendon  Blosser,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  at  Huntington  Avenue,  New- 
port News,  Va.,  Mar.  30  to  Apr.  6. 

New  members  by  baptism:  four  at  Mt. 
Zion,  Versailles,  Mo.;  six  at  First  Menno- 
nite, Hvattsville,  Md.;  one  at  Whitestone. 
Hesston,  Kan. 

Because  the  Women’s  Winter  Retreat 

at  Willow  Valley  is  filled,  a duplicate  one 
is  planned  at  Harvest  Drive  Farm  Motel 
located  between  Route  30  and  Route  340 
near  Intercourse,  Pa.,  Mar.  7,  8.  Mrs.  Ebv 
Leaman,  York,  Pa.,  speaking  on  “Christ 
Our  Wisdom.’’  For  reservations  call  717  687- 
6019  or  write  Mrs.  Lloyd  H.  Weaver,  501 
Strasburg  Pike,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17602. 

At  Camp  Amigo:  Farmers  Day,  Mar.  4; 
Businessmen’s  Retreat,  Mar.  22,  23.  For 
reservations  write  Camp  Amigo,  2904  S. 
Main  St.,  Goshen,  Ind. 

After  Mar.  1 the  address  for  the  Moses 
Beachy  family  (on  furlough  from  Puerto 
Rico)  will  be:  915  S.  Eighth  St.,  Goshen, 
Ind.  46526. 

William  Horst,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 
writes:  “We  are  enjoying  Spanish  study 
. . . . We  like  so  much  the  fellowship  with 
the  other  students.  We  have  also  met  a 
number  of  other  Mennonites  here  in  Costa 
Rica.  The  blessing  of  friends  seems  to  be 
one  of  God’s  greatest  gifts  to  us  no  matter 
where  we  go.  San  Jose  is  beginning  to  be 


a bit  familiar  to  us  now.” 

Don  Heiser  reports  from  Aibonito,  Puerto 
Rico:  “We  started  our  second  semester 

of  Bible  Institute  several  weeks  ago  and 
were  rather  surprised  at  the  group  we  had 
on  the  opening  night.  We  now  have  18 
students  enrolled  for  this  semester.  Four 
of  these  are  full  time,  four  more  are  taking 
from  three  to  four  classes,  and  ten  others 
are  taking  one  to  two  classes  in  the  week. 
We  feel  real  encouraged  with  the  results. 

“I  think  some  of  the  credit  for  the  new 
interest  and  enthusiasm  could  be  due  to 
our  special  graduation  service  for  Raul 
Rosado  and  Ambrosio  Encarnacion,  who 
graduated  in  January  from  the  four-year 
course.  There  were  about  65  of  our  Menno- 
nite youth  present.  We  had  Gildo  Sanchez, 
now  teaching  at  the  Seminary  in  Rio 
Piedras,  give  us  the  graduation  message. 
It  was  very  challenging  and  many  of  our 
youth  were  inspired  to  dedicate  their  lives 
to  Christian  service.  We  trust  you  will  con- 
tinue to  remember  the  Institute  and  its 
important  work  in  your  prayers. 

Martha  Bender,  who  returned  to  the 
U.S.A.  from  Biafra  in  September  of  1968, 
visited  at  Elkhart,  Feb.  8-11.  Martha  is 
en  route  to  Akron,  Pa.,  and  if  reentry  per- 
mit is  granted,  she  hopes  to  join  Dr.  Wal- 
lace Shellenbergers  and  Dr.  Linford  Geh- 
man  at  Abiriba  under  the  Friends-Menno- 
nite  relief  program. 

David  Groff,  CPS  sponsor  for  Winchester, 
Va.,  writes:  “Because  of  the  testimony  of 
some  of  the  CPS  fellows  attending  the  local 
college,  a gentleman  from  Georgia  has 
had  a deepening  experience  with  Christ 
and  has  taken  steps  to  obtain  a con- 
scientious objector  classification.  A member 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  he  is  very  sin- 
cere in  his  beliefs  as  a Christian,  and  it  is 
the  prayer  of  us  here  that  he  will  receive 
recognition  for  his  convictions. 

The  new  address  for  Dan  and  Clara 
Miller,  former  host  and  hostess  of  the 
MBMC  missions  hostel  in  Elkhart,  Ind., 
after  Mar.  1 will  be  c/o  J.  C.  Hallman,  R. 
1,  Arcadia,  Fla.  33821.  Joe  and  Fannie 
Eash,  presently  in  charge  of  maintenance 
and  housekeeping,  are  moving  to  the 
missions  hostel  at  1701  Prairie  Street  to 
assume  host  and  hostess  duties  while  re- 
taining some  of  their  present  responsibili- 
ties. 

Wanted:  Mature  girl  with  secretarial 

training  and  experience,  capable  of  assum- 
ing office  administrative  responsibilities. 
Qualified  person  will  receive  good  salary 
plus  benefits,  opportunity  to  live  in  the 
nation’s  capital  and  to  serve  the  interest 
of  conscientious  objection.  Write  or  call: 
National  Service  Board  for  Religious  Ob- 
jectors, 550  Washington  Building,  15th 
and  New  York  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D C.  20005  (202  393-4868). 

Harley  Stauffer  was  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  West  Sterling  Mennonite  Church, 
Sterling,  111.,  Feb.  16.  The  charge  was 
given  by  Norman  Derstine. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

Bro.  J.  C.  Wenger’s  article  entitled,  “What 
Record  Are  We  Writing?”  (Feb.  4 issue)  is  verv 
desirable  reading.  Bro.  Wenger  gave  us  the  in-  1 
disputable  answer  in  today’s  church  problems. 
Read  the  article  again!  » 

The  Mennonite  Church  is  headed  today  on  a 
course  of  collision.  In  the  event  of  collision,  two 
opposing  forces  meet  on  impact.  The  church  of 
today  is  the  one  force,  and  all  the  issues  and 
problems  that  confront  the  church  are  the  op- 
posing forces.  These  forces  are  headed  for  in- 
evitable clash.  Do  we  as  a Christian  brotherhood  | 
invite  the  clash?  Would  we  rather  put  off,  and 
far  away,  the  careful,  prayerful,  and  brotherly  - i! 
handling  of  a collision  situation? — Clark  Bren- 
neman,  Kalona,  Iowa. 

Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Franke,  Maris  and  Nancy  (Sidner),  Mt.  Pros- 
pect, 111.,  a son,  Brian  Douglas,  Feb.  2,  1969. 

Gehman,  Kenneth  and  Sara  (Frederick),  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Karen 
Marice,  Jan.  14,  1969. 

Gingerich,  Marvin  and  Donna  (Eichelberger), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Bruce  Randall,  Dec.  5, 

1968. 

Heatwole,  Mark  and  Ellen  (Showalter),  Anna- 
dale,  Va.,  first  child,  Craig  Meredith,  Jan.  17, 

1969. 

Kremer,  Darrel  and  Patricia  (Roberts),  Dor- 
chester, Neb.,  first  child,  Sean  Christopher,  Feb. 
1,  1969. 

Leatherman,  Vern  and  Janet  (Nafziger),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  Eric  Lee,  Jan. 
21,  1969. 

Lorain,  Dennis  and  Feme  (Boshart),  Denver, 
Colo.,  first  child,  Dennette  Sue,  Dec.  1,  1968. 

Miller,  Leslie  and  Melba  (Good),  Denver,  Colo., 
second  child,  first  son,  Troy  Alan,  Jan.  14,  1969. 

Moyer,  Samuel  L.  and  Jean  Faye  (Lehman), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Janet  Fave,  Feb.  1, 
1969. 

Ours,  Allen  and  Betty,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Tammv  Lvnnette, 
Dec.  15,  1968. 

Shank,  Philip  and  Beth  (Baer),  Sterling,  111., 
third  child,  first  daughter,  Gwendalvn  Kay,  Feb. 
4,  1969. 

Swartzendruber,  Elwood  and  Ethel  (Witmer), 
Kalona,  Iowa,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Jo- 
lene  Renee,  Jan.  12,  1969. 

Yoder,  Hobert  and  Lois  (Yoder),  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  third  child  (second  living),  first  son,  Devon 
Lee,  Feb.  8,  1969. 

Zehr,  Carl  and  Joyce  (Cressman),  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Chantelle  Joy,  Jan.  25,  1969. 

Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bontrager — Hostetler. — Lowell  Bontrager,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  and  Verda  Hostetler,  Shipshewana, 
Ind.,  both  of  the  Shore  cong.,  bv  Orvin  H.  Hoo- 
ley,  Jan.  11,  1969. 

Eby — Eby. — C.  Lester  Eby,  Williamsport,  Md., 
Clear  Spring  cong.,  and  Doris  M.  Eby,  Hagers- 
town, Md.,  Reiff  cong.,  bv  Reuben  E.  Martin, 
Feb.  1,  1969. 

Glick — Zook. — David  Z.  Glick,  Parkesburg,  Pa., 
and  Esther  Carol  Zook,  Paradise,  Pa.,  both  of 
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Pequea  cong.,  bv  Elam  L.  Kauffman,  Feb.  1, 
1969. 

Kerstetter — Rohrer. — John  Kerstetter  and  Mar- 
lene Rohrer,  both  of  the  Warwick  River  cong., 
Newport  News,  Va.,  bv  Truman  H.  Brunk,  Dec. 
21,  1968. 

Miller — Nisley. — Ralph  Miller,  Jr.,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Clinton  Frame  cong.,  and  Fern  Nisley,  Lagrange, 
Ind.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  bv  Joe  J.  Swartz,  Dec. 
28,  1968. 

Stutzman — King. — Dick  R.  Stutzman,  Seward, 
Neb.,  and  Vernane  Darlene  King,  Belleville,  Pa., 
by  Paul  L.  Wenger,  Aug.  24,  1968. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Alderfer,  Valeria  L.,  daughter  of  Irvin  and 
Lizzie  (Schlosser)  Kulp,  was  born  in  Towamencir 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Oct.  18,  1903;  died  at  the  Grand 
View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  after  a lengthy 
illness,  Jan.  23,  1969;  aged  65  v.  3 m.  5 d.  On 
Mar.  28,  1925,  she  was  married  to  Jacob  L.  Al- 
derfer, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 chil- 
dren (Joyce — Mrs.  Wilmer  Souder,  Althea — Mrs. 
Irvin  Detwiler,  and  Jacob),  10  grandchildren,  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Abram  Alderfer),  and  one  brother 
(Irvin).  She  was  a member  of  the  Franconia 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Jan. 
27,  with  Leroy  Godshall,  Floyd  Hackman,  and 
Curtis  Bergey  officiating. 

Bender,  John  Y.,  son  of  the  late  Daniel  H. 
and  Magdalena  (Yantzi)  Bender,  was  born  in 
East  Zorra  Twp.,  Ont.,  Apr.  20,  1892;  died  at  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Jan.  16,  1969; 
aged  76  y.  8 m.  27  d.  On  June  20,  1918,  he  was 
I married  to  Mary  Jantzi,  who  died  Jan.  4,  1953. 
Surviving  are  one  son  (Daniel),  3 daughters  (El- 
frieda — Mrs.  Rudy  Steinman,  Laura — Mrs.  Willi' 
Lichtv,  and  Selma — Mrs.  Nelson  Roth),  11  grand 
, children,  one  brother  (Allan),  and  one  sistei 
(Elizabeth — Mrs.  Nicholas  Kuepfer).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  3 sisters.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Maple  View  Church,  Wellesley,  Ont., 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Jan.  19,  with 
Chris  O.  Erb  and  Alvin  Leis  officiating. 

I Brubacher,  stillborn  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Rebecca  (Kaser)  Brubacher,  of  the  Wooster,  Ohio, 
Church,  was  born  Jan.  30,  1969.  Surviving  be- 
U sides  the  parents  are  the  maternal  grandmother 
I (Mrs.  Lorene  Kaser)  and  paternal  grandparents 
I (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  G.  Brubacher).  Graveside 
j services  were  held  at  the  Berlin  Cemetery,  Jan. 
! 31,  with  Sanford  Oyer  and  Paul  Hummel  officiat- 

j ing 

Byler,  Lois  Mary,  daughter  of  Manuel  and 
I Mary  (Yoder)  Schertz,  was  born  at  Washington, 
U 111.,  Nov.  21,  1921;  died  at  Billings  Hospital, 
B Chicago,  111.,  of  Hodgkin’s  disease,  Dec.  30,  1968; 
j aged  47  v.  1 m.  9 d.  On  Aug.  9,  1942,  she  was 
married  to  John  Byler,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  5 sons  (Jon  David,  Thomas,  Philip, 
Paul,  and  Daniel),  her  parents,  and  one  sister 
I (Mrs.  John  Oyer).  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Metamora  Church,  Jan.  2,  with  Roy  Bucher 
I officiating;  interment  in  Hickory  Point  Cemetery. 

Cunningham,  Flocie,  daughter  of  the  late  Ed- 
| ward  and  Mary  (Lambert)  White,  was  born  at  Job, 
JW  Va.,  Mar.  29,  1897;  died  at  Newport  News, 
IVa.,  Jan.  14,  1969;  aged  71  v.  9 m.  16  d.  She 
| was  married  to  Elmer  Cunningham,  who  preceded 
* her  in  death.  Surviving  are  7 children  (Lennie — 
I*  Mrs.  Marshall  Lambert,  Mabel — Mrs.  Arlie  Ben- 
net,  Ruth — Mrs.  Curtis  Tickle,  Warren,  Arthur, 
Walter,  and  Ernest),  19  grandchildren,  and  6 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Warwick  River  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Smith  Funeral  Home,  Jan  16,  with 
Truman  H.  Brunk  and  John  H.  Shenk  officiating, 
and  at  the  Horton  Church  in  West  Virginia,  Jan. 
19,  with  Olin  McDorman  officiating;  interment  in 
Cunningham  family  cemetery. 


Delp,  Paul  M.,  son  of  Samuel  and  Anna  (Min- 
inger)  Delp,  was  born  at  Line  Lexington,  Pa., 
Mar.  5,  1910;  died  at  Harleysville,  Pa  , of  myo- 
cardial infarction,  Jan.  11,  1969;  aged  58  v.  10  m. 
6 d On  Jan.  1,  1930,  he  was  married  to  Eva 
Clemens,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 
children  (Harley  C.,  Louise — Mrs.  Paul  Detweiler, 
Rowan  C.,  Richard,  and  Pauline — Mrs.  Arlen 
Godshall),  13  grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Norman 
and  Samuel),  and  3 sisters  (Ida — Mrs.  Henry 
Freed,  Mrs.  Naomi  Gehman,  and  Miriam — Mrs. 
Wilmer  Detweiler).  He  was  a member  of  the  Sal- 
ford Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Jan.  14,  with  Willis  A.  Miller  and  Willard  Shisler 
officiating. 

Dettweiler,  Isaiah,  was  born  at  Bloomingdale, 
Ont.,  Dec.  29,  1888;  died  at  the  South  Waterloo 
Hospital,  Jan.  12,  1969;  aged  80  y.  14  d.  On 
Nov.  20,  1918,  he  was  married  to  Lucinda  Bech- 
tel, who  died  June  19,  1960.  Surviving  are  8 chil- 
dren (Harold,  Clarke,  Glen,  Ward,  Norma,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Good,  Mrs.  Mary  Saver,  and  Mrs.  Ruby 
Roth),  one  brother  (Norman),  and  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Nany  Kinsie).  He  was  a member  of  the  Breslau 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Jan. 
15,  with  Laurence  Mailin  and  Horace  Cressman 
officiating. 

Gerber,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Peter  J.  and 
Malinda  (Miller)  Miller,  was  born  near  Walnut 
Creek,  Ohio,  Dec.  3,  1890;  died  at  the  Pomerene 
Hospital,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  Jan.  31,  1969;  aged 
78  v.  1 m.  28  d.  On  Dec.  23,  1911,  she  was 
married  to  Allan  W.  Gerber,  who  died  July  14, 
1963.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Elbert,  Ferman,  and 
Darrel),  one  daughter  (Doris — Mrs.  John  Brobst), 

15  grandchildren,  13  great-grandchildren,  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Ray  Mast),  and  2 brothers  (Malvin 
and  Daniel).  She  was  a member  of  the  Walnut 
Creek  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Feb.  2,  with  Paul  R.  Miller  officiating. 

Heckler,  Warren  S.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Eliza- 
beth (Seitz)  Heckler,  was  born  at  Luken,  Pa., 
July  13,  1883;  died  at  the  Grand  View  Hospital, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  following  a long  illness  with 
cancer  terminated  by  pneumonia,  Dec.  6,  1968; 
aged  85  v.  4 m.  23  d On  May  5,  1905,  he  was 
married  to  Katie  Houpt,  who  died  July  23,  1957. 
Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Lizzie  H.)  and  one 
brother  (Willis  S.).  He  was  a member  of  the  Sal- 
ford Church,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  where  double 
funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  11,  with  his 
close  friend,  Wilmer  Paul,  who  died  two  days 
after  him.  Willis  Miller  and  Willard  Shisler  officiat- 
ed. 

Heiser,  Clara,  daughter  of  the  late  Christian 
and  Dora  (Householder)  Reeser,  was  born  at 
Eureka,  111.,  Jan.  6,  1888;  died  at  Ft.  Worth, 
Tex.,  of  a heart  condition  and  flu,  Jan.  31,  1969; 
aged  81  y.  25  d.  On  Sept.  24,  1908,  she  was 
married  to  Edward  Heiser,  who  died  Aug.  20, 
1961.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Ruth — Mrs. 
Aaron  Staffer  and  Pauline — Mrs.  Perry  Hill),  2 
sons  (Raymond  and  Richard),  12  grandchildren, 

16  great-grandchildren,  4 brothers  (Debolt,  Chris- 
tian, William,  and  Henry),  and  5 sisters  (Mrs. 
Katherine  Ackerman,  Mrs.  Emma  Rastetter,  Mrs. 
Barbara  Heiser,  Mrs.  Florence  Kinsinger,  and 
Mrs.  Anna  Buck).  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Metamora  Church,  Feb.  3,  with  Roy  Bucher 
officiating;  interment  in  Roanoke  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Hooley,  Goldie,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Al- 
wilda  (Shoup)  Garber,  was  born  in  Elkhart  Co., 
Ind.,  Oct.  11,  1896;  died  at  Topeka,  Ind.,  Jan. 
29,  1969;  aged  72  v.  3 m.  18  d.  On  Feb.  10, 
1917,  she  was  married  to  William  Oesch,  who 
died  in  1957.  On  June  10,  1958,  she  was  married 
to  Menno  Hooley,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 sons  (Stanley  and  Billie  Oesch),  5 daughters 
(Mrs.  Arlene  Iden,  Mrs.  Betty  Richards,  Mrs. 
Joyce  Tierney,  Mrs.  Gloria  Mynhier,  and  Mrs. 
Laverne  Hartzler),  3 stepsons  (Lester,  Marion, 
and  Walter  Hooley),  one  stepdaughter  (Mrs. 
Verna  Slabaugh),  20  grandchildren,  17  step- 
grandchildren,  and  7 great-grandchildren.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  an  infant  son  (Glen 
Samuel).  She  was  a member  of  the  Emma 


Church,  but  attended  the  Maple  Grove  Church  in 
Topeka.  Funeral  services  were  held,  with  Joe 
Swartz  and  Amos  Hostetler  officiating 

Kauffman,  Christmas  Carol,  daughter  of 
Abraham  R.  and  Selena  Bell  (Wade)  Miller,  was 
born  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Dec.  25,  1901;  died  at  the 
Elkhart  General  Hospital,  from  a severe  case  of 
persistent  hepatitis,  Jan.  30,  1969;  aged  67  v.  1 
m.  5 d.  In  1924  she  was  married  to  Norman  Hos- 
tetler, who  was  accidentally  electrocuted  in  1926. 
In  1929  she  was  married  to  Nelson  E.  Kauffman, 
who  survives.  Surviving  are  4 children  (MaDonna 
Lee — Mrs.  Ben  Eberlv,  Stanlee  DeVon,  James 
Milton,  and  Marcia  Marie — Mrs.  Loren  Miller), 
8 grandchildren,  and  3 sisters  (Nellie — Mrs.  Cleo 
Mann,  Esther — Mrs.  Claude  Bigler,  and  Helena — 
Mrs.  Walter  Meyer).  For  22  years  she  and  her 
husband  were  missionaries  at  Hannibal,  Mo 
She  was  a member  of  the  Belmont  Church. 
Interment  was  in  Prairie  Street ' Cemetery, 
Elkhart,  Feb.  1,  in  charge  of  Ray  Bair.  A memo- 
rial service  was  held  at  the  Prairie  Street  Church, 
Feb.  2,  in  charge  of  Ray  Bair,  assisted  by  J. 
John  Allison,  Harold  Kreider,  Mel  Lapp,  and 
Milo  Kauffman. 

Keiser,  Hazel  A.,  daughter  of  William  and 
Mary  (Harmon)  Frankhouser,  was  born  at  Reeds- 
ville,  Pa.,  June  25,  1894;  died  at  her  home  near 
Reedsville,  after  a lengthy  illness,  Jan.  17,  1969; 
aged  74  y.  6 m.  23  d.  On  Dec.  30,  1910,  she 
was  married  to  Roy  C.  Keiser,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  8 children  (Ernest,  Eldon, 
Marlin,  Dean,  Leon,  Mrs.  Alberta  Breon,  Mrs. 
Virgie  Mitchell,  and  Mrs.  Patsy  Kvper),  23  grand- 
children, 21  great-grandchildren,  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Rene  Miller),  ana  2 brothers  (Freeman  and 
Benton).  She  was  a member  of  the  Barrville 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Bohn  Funeral  Home,  Reedsville,  Jan.  20,  with 
Elam  Click  officiating;  interment  in  Church  Hill 
Cemetery. 

King,  Elsie  E.,  daughter  of  Levi  and  Fannie 
(Hartzler)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Logan  Co.,  Ohio, 
Jan.  5,  1878;  died  at  her  home  in  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  Jan.  17,  1969;  aged  91  y.  12  d.  On  Dec. 
31,  1899,  she  was  married  to  Elba  L.  King,  who 
died  Apr.  20,  1954.  Surviving  are  5 children 
(Mabel — Mrs.  Paul  P.  King,  Freda — Mrs.  Carl 
Slonecker,  Margaret,  Winfred,  and  Herbert  L. ), 
12  grandchildren,  21  great-grandchildren,  one 
sister  (Addie — Mrs.  Joe  L.  Plank),  and  one  sister- 
in-law  (Martha — Mrs.  Leon  King).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  brother  and  one  sister. 
She  was  a member  of  the  South  Union  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Jan.  20,  with 
Roy  S.  Koch  officiating,  assisted  by  Richard  Hos- 
tetler. 

Lile,  Esse  Cleveland,  son  of  James  T.  and 
Harriet  Lile,  was  born  at  Moody,  Tex.,  Apr.  2, 
1893;  died  after  a long  illness,  Nov.  27,  1968; 
aged  75  v.  7 m.  22  d.  In  1931  he  was  married 
to  Zella  Mae  Grass,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  2 children  (Beatrice  and  Jerry),  3 grand- 
children, one  brother  (Henry),  and  one  sister 
(Molly  Klapp).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
son  (Ronald  Dean)  and  2 brothers  (Isaac  and 
Charlie).  He  was  a member  of  the  Perrvton 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held,  with 
Sidney  Martin  officiating;  interment  in  Gray 
Cemetery. 

Martin,  Elizabeth  A.,  daughter  of  Phares  B. 
and  Lydia  (Martin)  Witmer,  was  born  at  Maugans- 
ville,  Md.,  Oct.  23,  1908;  died  at  the  Washington 
County  Hospital,  Jan.  29,  1969;  aged  60  v.  3 
m.  6 d.  On  Nov.  18,  1925,  she  was  married  to 

Martin,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 

2 sons  (Robert  and  Harold),  2 sisters  (Catherine 
— Mrs.  Melvin  Baer  and  Ida — Mrs.  Allen  Martin), 
one  brother  (Clayton),  and  stepmother  (Mrs. 
Martha  Witmer).  She  was  a member  of  the  Cedar 
Grove  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Feb.  1,  with  Nelson  L.  Martin  and  Harold  A. 
Lehman  officiating. 

McNutt,  Jefferson  LaCurgas,  son  of  William 
R.  and  Mertie  Cerzell  (Stone)  McNutt,  was  born 
in  Cleveland  Co.,  Okla.,  Nov.  9,  1905;  died  at 
the  Colorado  General  Hospital,  Denver,  Colo., 
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after  a lingering  illness  (more  than  eleven 
years)  from  emphysema  and  complications,  Oct. 
27,  1968;  aged  62  y.  11  m.  18  d.  On  Feb.  21, 
1934,  he  was  married  to  Nellie  M.  Ummel,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 brothers  (Lowell, 
Elmer,  Ellis,  Ray,  and  Doval)  and  5 sisters  (Edith 
— Mrs.  Silas  Ingle,  Merrel — Mrs.  Ray  Evans, 
Bela — Mrs.  Ross  Jones,  Fannie  Mae — Mrs.  T.  L. 
Wilhite,  and  Aroma  Lee — Mrs.  John  Hawk).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Limon  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Buchanan-Love  Fu- 
neral Home,  Oct.  30,  with  Eldo  Miller  and  Glenn 
Martin  officiating;  interment  in  Pershing  Memo- 
rial Cemetery. 

Mishler,  Irva,  son  of  Jerry  and  Mary  Ann 
(Miller)  Mishler,  was  born  near  Middlebury,  Ind., 
July  21,  1883;  died  near  Middlebury,  of  a heart 
attack,  Jan.  9,  1969;  aged  85  y.  5 m.  19  d.  On 
Aug.  9,  1903,  he  was  married  to  Ollie  Gardner, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Paul 
and  Franklin)  and  one  sister  (Elma  Grabill).  He 
was  a member  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church, 
Middlebury.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Miller  Funeral  Home,  Jan.  11,  with  Samuel  J. 
Trover  officiating;  interment  in  Forrest  Grove 
Cemeterv. 

Moyer,  Wilson  L.,  son  of  Benjamin  C.  and 
Mary  (Landis)  Moyer,  was  born  in  Lower  Salford 
Twp.,  Pa.,  June  6,  1886;  died  at  Harlevsville, 
Pa.,  of  coronary  thrombosis,  Dec.  23,  1968;  aged 
82  v.  6 m.  17  d.  On  Nov.  16,  1907,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Lillian  M.  Koffel,  who  died  Julv  15,  1918. 
On  June  29,  1919,  he  was  married  to  Ida  Landis, 
who  died  June  3,  1968.  Surviving  are  2 sons 
(Preston  K.  and  Melvin  M),  2 daughters  (Eva — 
Mrs.  Ellis  Bergey  and  Mary  E. ),  13  grandchildren, 
and  14  great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Salford  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Dec.  26,  with  Willis  Miller  and  Willard 
Shisler  officiating. 

Nyce,  Emma  M.,  daughter  of  George  and 
Mary  (Moyer)  Ruth,  was  born  at  Franconia,  Pa., 
Sept.  3,  1886;  died  at  Souderton,  Pa.,  of  pneu- 
monia, Jan.  22,  1969;  aged  82  y.  4 m.  19  d.  On 
Sept.  9,  1905,  she  was  married  to  Allen  M.  Nyce, 
who  died  Jan.  15,  1953.  Surviving  are  one 

daughter  (Edith — Mrs.  John  E.  Lapp),  9 grand- 
children, and  9 great-grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Salford  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Jan.  25,  with  Marvin  Anders, 
Henry  Ruth,  and  Willis  Miller  officiating. 

Paul,  Wilmer,  son  of  Samuel  and  Hannah 
(Cressman)  Paul,  was  born  near  Salfordville,  Pa., 
July  21,  1890;  died  at  Harlevsville,  Pa.,  of 

coronary  thrombosis,  Dec.  8,  1968;  aged  78  y. 
4 m.  17  d.  Surviving  are  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Alice 
Gehris  and  Mrs.  Hannah  Musser).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Salford  Church,  where  double 
funeral  services  were  held  with  his  close  friend, 
Warren  Heckler,  Dec.  11,  with  Willis  Miller  and 
Willard  Shisler  officiating. 

Ranck,  John  Mark,  infant  son  of  Harold  J.  and 
Ellen  Mae  (Smoker)  Ranck,  was  stillborn  at 
Community  Memorial  Hospital,  West  Grove,  Pa., 
Jan.  20,  1969.  Surviving  in  addition  to  his 

parents  are  3 sisters  (Naomi,  Ruth  Ann,  and 
Lois),  3 brothers  (Elvin,  Paul,  and  Glenn), 
maternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer 
Smoker),  paternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Elvin  Ranck),  and  the  paternal  great-grandfather 
(Christ  Herr).  Graveside  services  were  held  at 
Andrew's  Bridge  Church,  with  Edwin  Ranck 
officiating. 

Roth,  Frank  L.,  son  of  Christ  and  Anna 
(Graber)  Roth,  was  born  in  Fulton  Co.,  Ohio, 
Mar.  11,  1880;  died  at  his  home  near  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Jan.  2,  1969;  aged  88  y.  9 m.  9 d.  In  1908 
he  was  married  to  Ada  Schmucker,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (A.  Lucille, 
Alta — Mrs.  Elmer  Schrock,  and  Kathryn — Mrs. 
Chauncev  Crossgrove)  and  11  grandchildren.  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  3 daughters,  one  grand- 
son, one  sister,  and  3 brothers.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Lockport  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  Jan.  4,  with  Walter  Stuckey  and 
Simon  Stuckey  officiating. 
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Juan  Guttierez  is  one 
young  Argentinean 
Christian  preparing 
for  church  leadership 
at  Montevideo,  Uru- 
guay, Mennonite 
Seminary.  Here  he 
talks  with  Rone  Assef, 
a leader  in  the  Ar- 
gentine Conference 
(Edgar  Sichel  photo). 
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The  Bragado  congregation  meets  here.  Pastored  by  Earl  Schwartzen- 
truber,  the  congregation  has  nearly  100  members. 


n 

IGUSI'A 

evangelica 


Left:  Earl  Schwartzentruber  meets  and  exchanges  conversation 
with  one  of  his  members  in  his  clothing  store.  Below:  Loom- 
ing behind  Hector  Ledesma  is  the  new  Moron  chapel.  Until 
a few  years  ago  believers  at  Moron  worshiped  in  an  old  rail- 
way car  taken  off  its  undercarriage  and  set  on  blocks  for  a 
foundation. 


“A  rose,”  Shakespeare  once  said,  “by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet.  A group  of  churches  in  Argentina  has 
three  names  . . . and  a sweet  smell  too,  to  the  Lord.  Some- 
times when  we  write  about  it  in  North  America,  we  call  it 
the  Argentine  Mennonite  Conference.  As  if  it  were  a con- 
ference of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  North  America,  like 
Iowa-Nebraska,  or  Illinois,  or  Southwest. 

But  the  church  in  Argentina  can’t  really  be  a conference 
of  a North  American  church,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
being  too  far  away  to  share  fully  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
North  American  church  life.  Besides  she  must  “do  her  own 
thing,  relate  to  her  own  country  and  her  own  neighbors 
r.  without  the  burden  of  North  American  identification.  So 
sometimes  we  call  her  the  Argentine  Mennonite  Church. 

In  Argentina,  among  their  own  members,  they  call  them- 
selves by  their  initials — IEMA.  Iglesia  Evangelica  Menonita 
de  Argentina — The  Evangelical  Mennonite  Church  of  Argen- 
tina. In  Latin  America  the  word  “evangelical”  really  means 
_ “Protestant,  or  “not  Catholic.” 

This  year,  from  Jan.  23  to  26,  the  Argentine  Conference 
(Continued  on  page  198) 


Martha  Alvarez,  speaker  on  the  Spanish  Heart  to  Heart  program,  also 
teaches  public  school. 
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Nurture  Lookout 


The  Teacher  of  Teachers 

Teaching  is  one  of  the  major  emphases  of  Christ’s  com- 
mission to  the  church.  Teaching  needs  to  be  done  in  both 
the  home  and  the  congregation.  There  are  many  persons  in 
the  church  who  possess  the  gift  of  teaching.  However,  there 
is  a continuous  need  for  trained  and  committed  teachers. 

Persons  with  teaching  gifts  need  to  be  discovered  and 
trained  for  effective  work.  Perhaps  the  person  in  the  congre- 
gation most  aptly  skilled  and  trained  responsibly  for  this  task 
is  the  pastor.  He  has  been  called  and  appointed  because  of 
his  unique  qualifications.  One  of  these  is,  “apt  to  teach.’ 
Another  is  as  the  overseer  or  leader  of  the  congregation. 
Therefore,  the  pastor  becomes  the  “teacher  of  teachers.’  The 
teaching  ministry  of  any  congregation  is  influenced  and 
affected  by  the  attitude  and  work  of  its  leader,  the  pastor. 

In  addition  to  the  pastor,  the  Christian  education  leader, 
such  as  the  chairman  of  the  Christian  education  committee, 
the  Christian  education  director,  or  the  Sunday  school  super- 
intendent, carries  real  responsibility  to  help  make  the  teach- 
ing ministry  an  effective  service. 

In  the  Sunday  school  lessons  from  July  1969  to  June  1970, 
our  youth  and  adult  classes  will  be  studying  “The  Story  of 
God  and  His  People.  This  is  a series  of  52  lessons  that 
take  teacher  and  pupil  through  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to 
Revelation.  To  help  teachers  make  the  most  out  of  these 
lessons,  some  supplementary  aids  have  been  prepared.  These 
include  a wall  chart  for  each  teacher  and  class,  a scorecard 
for  every  pupil  to  mark  his  progress  through  the  lessons,  and 
a paperback  book  on  biblical  backgrounds. 

Many  teachers  call  for  help  in  lesson  preparation,  methods 
of  teaching,  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  how  to  use  the 
lesson  material  most  effectively.  In  response  to  this  need  and 
to  interpret  the  use  of  the  supplementary  aids,  the  Commis- 
sion for  Christian  Education  is  sponsoring  a series  of  pastor/ 
Sunday  school  superintendent  training  sessions  during  March 
and  April  this  year.  This  plan  calls  for  two  persons,  the 
pastor  and  Sunday  school  superintendent,  or  Christian  edu- 
cation leader,  to  attend  a one-dav  training  session  in  one  of 
the  50  regional  areas.  Each  leader  will  receive  a packet  of 
resource  material,  be  introduced  to  the  year’s  course,  and 
work  through  a training  exercise  that  will  equip  him  to 
return  to  his  home  congregation  and  train  the  local  teachers. 

Every  pastor  and  Sunday  school  superintendent  is  receiving 
a letter  inviting  them  to  attend  one  of  these  regional  training 
sessions.  The  letter  contains  location,  time,  and  program  of 
each  area.  You  choose  the  one  nearest  you  or  where  the 
date  is  most  suitable  to  you.  These  training  sessions  are 
being  set  up  in  cooperation  with  the  district  conference 
Christian  education  committees  and  will  be  hosted  by  their 
appointed  leaders.  Since  the  program  is  built  on  the  Uniform 
Lesson  Outlines,  leaders  of  other  groups  and  churches  will 
also  find  these  training  sessions  helpful  and  useful. 

— J.  J.  Hostetler. 


By  Still  Waters 


A bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break.- 
I know  not  what  the  future  hath 
Of  marvel  or  surprise. 

Assured  alone  that  life  and  death 
His  mercy  underlies. 


-Is.  42:3. 


And  if  my  heart  and  flesh  are  weak 
To  bear  an  untried  pain, 

The  bruised  reed  He  will  not  break, 

But  strengthen  and  sustain. 

— John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
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Bruised  by  the  blasts  and  burdens  of  the  day  we 
think  of  giving  up.  We  cannot  go  on.  We  can  endure 
no  more. 

But  wait!  We  are  always  able  to  endure  the  present 
hour.  And  we  are  not  asked  to  endure  tomorrow’s 
trouble.  All  is  measured  to  our  strength  that  the  bruised 
reed  is  never  broken.  Each  trial  is  sent  to  teach  us, 
not  to  break  us. 

So  too  God  tells  us  that  no  temptation  is  above  what 
we  are  able  to  bear.  He  will  not  allow  us  to  be  tried 
beyond  the  point  of  endurance.  Then  rest  upon  His 
promise.  He  has  never  failed  another.  Will  He  fail  us? 
We  claim  this  promise  in  the  moment  when  we  are 
tempted  to  give  up — a bruised  reed  (weak  though  it 
be)  He  shall  not  allow  to  be  broken. 
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Get  It  Done  Today 

What  a different  story  our  lives  would  be  if  we  would  over- 
come the  habit  of  putting  things  off.  All  of  us  are  prone  to 
procrastinate  at  times.  It  is  a common  trait  of  human  nature 
to  put  off  decisions  and  tasks  that  should  be  tackled  today. 
Procrastination  and  indecision  are  the  rocks  on  which  more 
business  craft  have  foundered  than  on  all  other  reefs  char- 
tered or  unchartered. 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  31,536,000  seconds  in  a year? 
Seconds  go  by  fast,  turning  into  minutes,  hours,  days,  and 
weeks  in  the  cycle  of  the  seasons.  Every  moment  is  precious. 
There  s time  for  work,  play,  love,  and  worship,  but  no  time 
for  a vacillating  waste  of  time. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  once  wrote:  “One  of  the  illusions  of 
life  is  that  the  present  hour  is  not  the  critical,  decisive  hour. 
Write  it  on  your  heart  that  every  day  is  the  best  day  of  the 
year.  He  only  is  rich  who  owns  the  day,  and  no  one  owns 
the  day  who  allows  it  to  be  invaded  with  worry,  fret,  and 
anxiety.  Finish  every  day  and  be  done  with  it.  You  have 
done  what  you  could.’’ 

Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $5.00  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite  Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 
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Editorials 


Greetings  from  the 

From  the  Argentine  Mennonite  Church  on  Its  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary to  Their  Fellow  Christians  in  United  States  and 
Canada 

Dear  Brethren  in  Christ  Jesus: 

With  great  joy  this  conference  has  received  greetings  from 
Mennonite  General  Conference  and  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  delivered  personally  by  Ephraim  Gingerich  and  John 
Koppenhaver.  We  have  greatly  appreciated  their  visits.  They 
have  been  an  inspiration  to  us. 

The  celebration  of  our  fiftieth  anniversary  has  made  us 
remember  the  generous  contributions  that  the  Argentine 
Church  has  received  over  the  years,  above  all  the  missionary 
brethren  who  came  to  us,  but  also  the  many  other  means 
of  support  we  have  received. 

We  also  remember  the  many  brethren  who  have  visited  us 
representing  North  American  churches  and  the  Mission  Board. 
These  visits  have  greatly  strengthened  our  ties  of  friendship. 

In  addition,  visits  of  different  members  of  the  Argentine 
Church  to  the  north,  often  made  possible  by  your  kindness, 
have  been  of  great  benefit  and  inspiration.  We  know  that 
many  families  have  shown  great  interest  in  Argentina,  even 
though  they  have  never  been  here.  They  have  expressed 
their  love  and  help  in  many  ways. 

Test  the 

Preaching  provides  a perfect  opportunity  to  express  hidden 
hostilities  if  one  stoops  low  enough  to  use  it  for  such.  Some 
use  a preaching  opportunity  to  take  feelings  out  on  someone 
they  dislike.  Some  use  it  as  a chance  to  attack  the  church 
or  the  organizations  of  the  church.  Some  even  use  a series 
of  what  they  call  evangelistic  or  revival  meetings  to  let 
loose  ill  feelings  and  inner  hostilities. 

Worst  of  all,  sometimes  such  attacks  are  called  preaching 
the  gospel  or  defending  the  faith.  Actually  a little  analysis 
shows  that  no  good  news  is  preached  and  faith  in  nearly 
everyone  and  everything  is  destroyed.  This  is  certainly 
not  Christian  preaching. 

Still  a spirit  pervades  that  the  test  of  orthodoxy  is  in 
what  a person  is  against.  Big  churches  are  built  today  by 
preaching  which  is  mainly  negative — an  against  type  of 
religion.  What  persons  are  against  forms  the  unifying  force 
of  such  a group. 

If  a speaker  is  against  communism,  the  National  or  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  leaders  he  labels  liberal,  he  must 
really  be  sound  himself.  But  really,  how  is  it  possible  to 
prove  one’s  own  rightness  by  proving  another’s  wrong?  The 
most  dangerous  forms  of  heresies  are  sometimes  held  forth 
by  one  who  labels  others  unchristian. 


Argentine  Church 

We  believe  that  we  are  not  mistaken  when  we  affirm  that 
this  annual  conference  and  anniversary  gives  evidence  of  the 
presence  and  life  of  the  Argentine  Church.  We  recognize 
it  as  a fruit  of  a faithful  missionary  witness.  Overcoming  the 
period  of  transition  from  mission  to  church,  our  Argentine 
Church  each  year  assumes  more  and  more  responsibility  and 
is  giving  evidence  of  growing  maturity. 

This  year’s  conference  has  challenged  us  with  a new  vision 
for  the  unlimited  opportunities  that  present  themselves 
within  Argentina  itself.  There  are  great  needs  for  evangelism, 
as  well  as  help  in  projects  of  social  action  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  of  our  fellowmen.  We  are  sure  that  as  we  face  this 
challenge,  we  can  count  on  the  prayers  and  support  of  our 
brethren  in  North  America. 

We  pray  that  the  Lord  may  bless  and  prosper  the  churches 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  so  that  they  may  continue 
to  build  the  church  at  home  and  abroad  and  that  this  most 
holy  task  may  increase. 

“Now  to  him  who  by  the  power  at  work  within  us  is 
able  to  do  far  more  abundantly  than  all  that  we  ask  or  think, 
to  him  be  glory  in  the  church  and  in  Christ  Jesus  to  all 
generations,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen  (Eph.  3:20,  21,  RSV). 

Prepared  and  approved  by  Mennonite  Church  in  Argentina  in  Annual  Conference, 
Jan.  23-26,  1969,  Pehuajo,  Argentina. 

Spirits 

Some  time  ago  a preacher,  who  spent  half  his  time  ap- 
pealing for  funds,  stressed  strongly  that  very  few  true 
preachers  are  left  and  that  those  who  know  him  know  that 
he  hasn’t  changed  any  of  his  positions  in  the  thirty  years 
he  was  preaching.  Beware  of  this  spirit. 

Extremists  and  extortionists  often  use  Scripture  or  prayer 
or  some  doctrinal  absolute  as  a hook  to  imply  their  absolute 
adherence  to  Scripture  and  to  get  the  loyalty  of  Christian 
people.  Immediately,  however,  the  entire  emphasis  becomes 
anti-government,  anti-church,  anti-peace,  and  anti-every- 
thing. 

Someone  suggested  two  tests  of  a true  preacher  of  the 
gospel.  First,  Christ  is  always  central  in  his  message.  Second, 
you  are  always  led  to  love  Christ  more. 

For  good  measure  let  one  more  test  be  added.  A true 
preacher  of  the  gospel  also  inspires  greater  love  for  God’s 
family,  the  church.  Where  the  gospel  is  preached,  it  breaks 
down  walls  of  separation,  hatred,  and  sin.  Some  sermons 
build  walls.  Some  create  feelings  of  ill  will  toward  others.  In 
contrast,  the  true  minister  instills  a deeper  and  deeper  love 
for  Christ  and  the  church  for  which  Christ  died. 

Test  the  spirits. — D. 
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A Rose  in  Argentina,  continued 


Mario  Snyder,  new  president  of  the  Argentine  Conference,  confers  with 
a member  of  his  Ramos  Mejia  congregation,  Angel  Darino.  Angel  is  a 
brother  of  Agustin  Darino,  who  visited  North  America  in  1963.  Angel 
operates  a clothing  store. 


or  Mennonite  Church  met  at  Pehuajo  in  their  annual  meet- 
ing. This  annual  meeting  was  a special  one  because  it  com- 
memorated the  fiftieth  anniversary,  to  the  day,  of  the  first 
public  service  held  by  Mennonite  missionaries.  That  service 
was  conducted  by  T.  K.  Hershev  and  J.  W.  Shank  in  the 
same  town  where  the  conference  was  held. 

This  issue  of  Gospel  Herald  is  dedicated  to  the  Argentine 
Church  and  its  mission  in  Argentina  with  a number  of  the 
articles  and  some  of  the  news  about  them.  On  these  pages 
we  get  a glimpse  of  life  and  witness  among  the  Mennonites 
and  their  congregations  in  the  Buenos  Aires  province. 

Two  thirds  of  the  24  congregations  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  Argentina  witness  in  the  towns  and  the  suburbs 
of  Buenos  Aires.  Probably  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  Men- 
nonites in  Argentina  live  here.  In  other  articles  we  find  out 
a bit  about  their  life  and  work  in  La  Pampa,  Cordoba,  and 
Rio  Negro.  Here  we  see  their  life  and  work  in  the  province 
of  their  nation’s  capital.  D 


Above:  Delbert  Erb,  since  1951  a missionary  in  Argentina,  has  been  try- 
ing his  hand  at  some  self-support  projects.  Here  he  helps  one  of  his 
workers  with  a chicken  in  his  poultry  project.  Bottom  left:  Eduardo  and 
Martha  Alvarez  team  up  for  their  Spanish  Heart  to  Heart  broadcast. 
Bottom  right:  A triumphant  cross  highlights  the  worship  center  for  the 
Arredifes  congregation  where  Eduardo  Alvarez  is  pastor. 
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Pastors  of  the  Cordoba  Sierras 


By  William  Hallman 

To  start  at  the  northern  edge  of  this  valley,  I introduce 
Brother  and  Sister  Felix  Pidoux.  Sounds  French,  did  you  say? 
That’s  right.  Brother  Pidoux  is  the  son  of  French  Reformed 
stock  who  came  to  Argentina  during  the  last  years  of  the 
last  century.  Mrs.  Pidoux’s  parents  came  from  northern  Italy, 
and  she  is  as  fair  as  anyone  from  old  Germany.  The  Pidouxs 
are  now  serving  their  twelfth  year  as  lay  leaders  of  the 
small  congregation  at  Capilla  del  Monte,  a work  started 
by  the  Pablo  Cavadores.  Brother  Pidoux  had  been  a bank 
employee  until  severe  illness  forced  his  retirement.  They 
have  two  children,  the  elder  married.  Their  daughter  is 
studying  in  the  last  year  of  university  in  preparation  to  teach. 

Twenty  miles  south  down  the  valley  we  come  to  La  Falda. 
Here  the  Boyajians,  Armenian  Christians,  operate  a thriving 
dry  goods  store.  Two  sons  are  doctors  and  two  run  the  dry 
goods  store.  The  two  merchants  are  lay  leaders  in  the  local 
Mennonite  Church  started  by  the  Parke  Lantzes  in  1940.  The 
second  son  Sarkis,  now  lay  pastor  of  the  congregation,  has  a 
decided  gift  for  evangelism  and  for  personal  work.  Sarkis 
wife  Rebecca  comes  also  from  an  Armenian  Christian  family 
from  Buenos  Aires.  They  have  four  children,  from  the  first 
grade  to  first  year  medical  school. 

At  Cosquin,  15  miles  south  of  La  Falda,  we  meet  Brother 
Rogelio  Perugorria,  currently  one  of  our  oldest  ordained 
Argentine  pastors.  Josefina,  his  wife,  is  from  a Christian  fam- 
ily from  northern  Italy,  while  Don  Rogelio  is  Basque — in 
stature,  determination,  and  ability.  The  Perugorrias  are 
graduates  of  the  Bragado  Bible  School  who  have  reached 
retirement  age,  55.  They  are  happy  to  continue  working, 
and  the  Lord  is  blessing  their  efforts.  A class  of  17  was 
taken  into  the  church  in  December  1968.  Of  two  sons,  the 
older  is  in  Bible  school  in  Buenos  Aires  and  the  younger  in 
secondary  trade  school.  The  Lantzes  started  this  work  in 
1935  and  lived  here. 

Sprawling  over  the  edges  of  the  lake  another  20  miles 
south  is  beautiful  Carlos  Paz.  Here  Dionisio  Ferrevra  and 
wife  hold  meetings  in  their  home  back  of  their  chrome 
plating  business.  Attendance  is  taxing  the  limits  of  their 


large  living  room,  and  they  wistfully  think  of  buying  a lot  for 
the  future  church.  Sister  Ferreyra  was  converted  only  three 
years  ago.  The  transformation  in  her  personality  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  we  have  ever  seen.  Lay  leaders  like 
the  Ferrevras  and  the  Boyajians  certainly  merit  our  prayers. 

Fifteen  miles  east  of  Carlos  Paz,  down  out  of  the  moun- 
tains, lies  the  large  industrial  and  cultural  city  of  Cordoba 
with  its  800,000  population.  Here  we  introduce  Heriberto  and 
Ana  Palomeque.  Ordained  only  five  years  ago,  Heriberto  is 
evangelist  and  counselor  for  the  neighborhood  in  which  they 
live.  Here  young  people  are  responding  in  increasing  num- 
bers. The  Palomeques  are  in  their  second  year  in  this  great 
city.  They  feel  that  they  are  right  where  the  Lord  wants 
them  and  are  making  plans  for  larger  facilities. 

The  five  pastors  of  this  district  unite  in  requesting, 
“ Brethren,  pray  for  us.  ..  .”  □ 

During  the  winter  of  1968  Bible  classes 
were  conducted  at  Cordoba,  Argentina, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Monsalvo,  Ro- 
gelio Perugorria,  and  William  Hallman 
(end  of  table). 
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The  recently  constructed  provincial  government 
building  silently  testifies  to  the  rapid 
development  Santa  Rosa  is  experiencing. 


By  Lawrence  Brunk  j 

Santa  Rosa- 
Third  Mennonite  J 

Church  of  Argentina 

Santa  Rosa  is  the  capital  of  the  Argentine  province  called 
The  Pampa.  In  the  heart  of  one  of  South  America’s  greatest 
expanses  of  fertile  plain,  La  Pampa  stretches  across  Argen- 
tina 550  miles — from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  west  to  the  great 
wall  of  the  formidable  Andes.  It  lies  about  350  miles  west-  ' 
southwest  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina’s  national  capital. 

Santa  Rosa  is  a small  provincial  capital.  The  third  Menno- 
nite church  in  Argentina  was  established  here  in  the  year  I ‘ 
was  born — 1922 — by  Albano  Luayza.  Upon  our  return  to 


Lawrence  Brunk,  originally  from  the  Elida,  Ohio,  area,  is  currently  serving  a 
fourth  term  under  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  Santa  Rosa,  Argentina. 


Juan  Lopez- 
Argentine 
Mennonite 

By  Martha  Quiroga  Alvarez 


When  Juan  Lopez  entered  that  small  evangelical  meeting 
hall  for  the  first  time,  he  didn’t  understand  either  its  purpose 
or  its  meaning.  But  as  time  went  by,  that  group  of  simple 
people  who  called  each  other  ‘‘brother’’  and  the  message 
they  preached  began  taking  hold  of  him.  In  time  he  realized  t 
that  he  was  no  longer  the  same  man.  One  day  he  expe- 
rienced a new  birth  in  his  inner  self.  As  a result  his  whole 
life  was  transformed.  f 

His  desires,  his  interests,  his  activities,  his  frustrations — yes, 
all  his  personality  was  fundamentally  changed.  Juan  Lopez 
had  become  an  evangelical  believer  and  had  embraced  new  , 
belief.  Unconsciously  he  had  been  transformed  into  a defender 
and  witness  of  the  evangelical  faith. 

Soon  he  came  to  learn  that  his  small  group  was  part  of  ( 
a larger  one.  He  belonged  to  a church  called  the  Mennonite 
Church.  He  realized  that  joys  and  blessings  he  was  receiving 
as  a child  of  God  were  made  possible  because  brethren  had  y 
come  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  that  purpose. 

He  felt  a deep  gratefulness  to  each  one  of  them. 

He  also  became  acquainted  with  other  groups  in  other 
towns.  As  a lay  worker  in  his  local  congregation,  he  partic- 


Martha  Quiroga  Alvarez  is  the  wife  of  Eduardo  Alvarez  of  the  Arrecifes  and 
Salto  congregations.  Sister  Alvarez  is  also  speaker  of  the  Spanish  Heart  to  Heart 
broadcast — Corazon  a Corazon. 
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Argentina  in  1968  after  an  extended  furlough  of  five  years 
the  Argentine  Mennonite  Conference  asked  us  to  assume  the 
leadership  of  this  congregation. 

We  had  visited  the  city  only  once  before — in  1958.  As  we 
approached  Santa  Rosa  at  night  this  past  September,  we 
were  amazed  at  the  unbelievable  progress  they  had  made  in 
ten  years.  A 14-storv  hotel  stood  at  the  head  of  the  central 
boulevard.  There  were  the  newly  finished,  modern-design 
provincial  government  building  and  bus  terminal,  a five- 
story  post  office  and  telephone  edifice  occupying  a quarter  of 
a block,  the  University  of  The  Pampa,  numerous  apartment 
buildings  in  construction,  and  well-lighted  streets  filled  with 
late  model  automobiles. 

Rapid  Change 

The  impact  and  surprise  of  all  this  rapid  change  is  hard  to 
describe.  We  all  agreed  that  we  were  glad  to  make  this  city 
our  new  home.  The  surrounding  rural  area  has  been  made 
famous  and  immortal  by  Jose  Hernandez’s  Martin  Fierro,  a 
poetic  masterpiece  describing  the  early  life  in  The  Pampa 
and  the  soul  of  the  noble  gauchos. 

Our  arrival  coincided  with  the  beginning  of  a two-week 
city-wide  evangelistic  campaign  sponsored  by  three  Protestant 
churches — Assembly  of  God,  Baptist,  and  Mennonite  The 
campaign  gave  us  an  immensely  valuable  orientation  into  the 
present  religious  climate  of  Santa  Rosa.  All  evangelical 
denominations  are  small,  and  it  was  encouraging  to  see  as 
many  as  800  present  on  some  evenings.  They  practically 
filled  the  tent  then.  The  local  Roman  Catholic  priest  claims 
that  The  Pampa  Province  is  the  least  fervent  of  all  Argen- 


tina. Only  3 percent  of  the  people  attend  mass  during  the 
entire  week.  Of  that  low  percentage  only  one  out  of  every 
100  is  a man.  Not  only  was  the  nightly  average  campaign 
attendance  of  500  good,  but  close  to  one  half  of  these  were 
men. 

An  unsolicited  article  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  was  titled 
“The  Tent  of  Happiness.’’  It  was  a reporter’s  reflection  on 
the  atmosphere  of  joy  that  characterized  the  services  and 
that  brought  many  people  back  night  after  night. 

Educational  Center 

Santa  Rosa  is  the  educational  center  of  an  extensive 
agricultural  area.  Children  and  youth  come  from  ranches  and 
small  villages  far  and  near  for  high  school  and  university. 
They  live  in  boarding  schools  and  homes  during  the  school 
year  and  increase  the  Santa  Rosa  youth  population  notice- 
ably. These  teenagers  and  university  students  offer  churches 
an  unusual  challenge  to  provide  a youth  center  with  recrea- 
tional, cultural,  and  spiritual  services.  The  city  has  surpris- 
ingly little  to  offer  in  these  areas. 

Our  church  has  two  medium-sized  buildings  in  different 
parts  of  the  city  with  practically  no  facilities  for  Sunday 
school  or  youth  and  adult  fellowship  activities.  Helping  the 
church  to  develop  both  program  and  physical  facilities  for 
these  important  ministries  is  our  present  concern  and  chal- 
lenge. Along  with  the  enlarged  program  we  need  to  prepare 
local  leadership  through  lay  training.  A number  of  profes- 
sional people  in  the  church  can  and  should  be  used  in  an 
indigenous  ministry.  This  too  is  a source  of  inspiration  and 
challenge  here  at  the  third  Mennonite  church.  □ 


ipated  in  the  annual  conference  for  which  he  had  to  travel 
several  hundred  miles.  With  these  distances  Mennonite 
congregations  found  it  difficult  to  carry  out  cooperative 
projects.  He  also  felt  that  the  number  of  committees  and 
organizations  were  many  in  comparison  to  the  smaller 
number  of  Mennonite  believers,  making  a complex  and  top- 
heavy  machine  for  such  a simple  group. 

Juan  Lopez,  like  many  of  his  fellow  believers,  belonged  to 
the  lower  middle  economic  class.  He  often  found  it  difficult 
to  carry  out  many  of  the  projects  that  some  of  the  more 
enthusiastic  and  active  members  planned.  Thus  much  of  the 
financial  responsibility  for  the  church  fell  upon  the  shoulders 
of  a few.  He  was  also  surprised  to  find  that  there  were  so 
few  trained  pastors  among  his  Argentine  brethren  who  could 
fill  the  many  needed  pulpits.  Why?  he  asked  himself  over 
and  over. 

“Why  are  there  so  many  problems  ...  so  few  workers  for 
so  many  churches,  so  few  young  people  who  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  many  tasks  to  be  done,  such  limited  funds  for 
the  task  of  proclaiming  the  gospel  and  teaching  the  people?” 

As  he  asked  himself  these  questions,  a new  inner  calmness 
seemed  to  come  over  him.  “The  harvest  is  great,  the  labor- 
ers are  few,”  exclaimed  the  Savior  Himself.  “Pray,  therefore, 
to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest.  ...” 


Yes,  Juan  Lopez  understood  that  a more  sincere  leaning 
upon  God  was  necessary,  more  searching  for  spiritual  values, 
more  fervent  prayer.  In  this  way  he  and  all  the  Mennonite 
Church  yearned  and  rejoiced  as  new  groups  of  believers 
formed  in  the  suburbs  of  Buenos  Aires,  in  distant  Cordoba, 
and  even  in  more  distant  regions  of  southern  Argentina. 

Still  other  things  Juan  Lopez  began  to  understand  and 
appreciate.  He  found  that  this  group  of  Mennonites  to  which 
he  belonged  was  a brotherhood  of  love  where  many  believers 
were  related  as  a result  of  homes  formed  among  believers. 
He  came  to  understand  that  this  loving  brotherhood  char- 
acterized the  missionary  brethren  and  the  churches  which 
they  represented. 

Love  for  the  simple  life,  modesty  in  dress,  moderation  in 
all  things — these  things  he  appreciated.  Although  he  didn’t 
understand  the  full  meaning  of  its  application,  he  saw  that 
the  doctrine  of  nonresistance  would  give  the  Argentine  Men- 
nonite Church  a message  that  put  in  practice  would  contrib- 
ute among  his  fellow  citizens  toward  peace  and  goodwill 
among  men. 

Juan  Lopez  belongs  to  the  Argentine  Mennonite  Church. 
Although  he  may  be  insecure  sometimes,  although  his  witness 
is  not  always  as  aggressive  as  it  might  be,  he  is  a faithful 
and  untiring  servant  among  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ.  □ 
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By  Don  Brenneman 

Beyond  Church 
to  Christ 

In  a world  of  population  explosion  and  decreasing  living 
space,  Argentina  stands  out  as  a bold  exception.  As  one 
travels  through  the  interior  of  the  country,  he  is  almost 
shocked  at  the  lack  of  dwellings  and  the  few  human  beings 
in  vast,  open  territory.  Small  wonder  that  with  most  Argen- 
tines the  pope’s  recent  encyclical  on  birth  control  did  not 
stir  up  any  great  controversy. 

Argentina  feels  that  she  needs  more  people,  not  fewer, 
to  develop  her  great,  rich  land.  Population  density  stands  at 
only  eight  persons  per  square  kilometer  (.6  miles)  and  the 
rate  of  yearly  increase  is  only  1.4  percent.  In  spite  of  her 
relatively  few  23  millions  in  human  resources,  Argentina  is 
developing,  although  at  a rate  much  slower  than  most  in- 
dustrialized nations. 

Her  forward  movement  has  been  such  that  in  comparison 
with  other  nations,  she  has  appeared  to  move  backward. 
According  to  a United  Nations  study,  Argentina  is  now  con- 
sidered “underdeveloped” — or  to  use  the  more  acceptable 


Don  Brenneman,  Goshen,  Inch,  went  to  Argentina  in  1967  under  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  is  pastoring  the  Pehuajo  congregation,  scene  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  celebrations  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  Argentina 


Don  Brenneman,  pastor  of  the  Pehuajo  congregation, 
greets  one  of  the  members  following  services. 


term,  a “developing”  nation.  Argentina  was  not  in  this 
category  ten  years  ago. 

Although  most  Argentines  complain  about  the  inability  of 
their  country  to  get  on  its  feet  and  walk  with  strength  and 
equilibrium,  they  nevertheless  feel  that  other  values  com-  i ► 
pensate  for  this  lack.  One  of  these  strengths  is  that  her 
people  have  not  had  any  imperialistic  notions.  They  love 
peace.  They  feel  that  they  come  out  on  top  of  the  U.S.  * 
They  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness in  the  world  game  of  nations. 

This  satisfaction  may  also  be  one  of  the  factors  which  make  ► 
it  difficult  for  them  to  accept  the  gospel.  They  feel  that  they 
are  doing  their  duty  toward  God  by  being  part  of  a people 
that  is  peace-loving  and  not  interfering  with  others.  Their  \ 
military  budget,  however,  betrays  them.  Its  large  size  pre- 
vents them  from  carrying  out  needed  and  constructive 
domestic  programs.  Jet  fighters  and  modern  tanks  and  sub-  At 
marines  help  them  bolster  their  military  prestige.  Yet  there 
are  not  sufficient  highways  to  link  the  country  together. 

Even  though  Argentina  s economic  and  political  develop- 
ment has  been  retarded,  great  strides  have  been  made  in 
other  areas,  notably  in  Catholic-Protestant  relations.  Al- 
though ecumenical  relations  are  not  as  healthy  as  in  some  1 
areas  of  the  world,  great  changes  are  in  evidence.  In  Pehua- 
jo, a town  in  the  interior  of  Buenos  Aires  Province,  the 
local  priest,  who  has  since  been  transferred,  occasionally 
attended  worship  services  of  Mennonite  and  Pentecostal 
churches.  He  was  also  a good  friend  of  the  Argentine  pastor 
and  visited  in  his  home. 

A few  months  ago  our  church  in  Pehuajo  invited  the 
director  of  social  services  of  the  city,  a nun  without  habit, 
to  speak  at  a Sunday  evening  service.  She  graciously  accepted 
the  invitation  and  brought  with  her  five  social  workers  who 
shared  with  us  the  problems  affecting  citizens  of  Pehuajo. 

We  had  a fruitful  interchange,  and  the  director  showed  us 
what  our  church  could  do  to  help  them  in  their  work. 

On  Mother’s  Day  we  invited  a pediatrician  to  speak  to  us 
on  the  responsibilities  of  mothers  toward  their  children.  The 
doctor  also  is  a faithful,  practicing  Catholic.  Like  the  nun,  he 
gladly  accepted  our  invitation. 

This  new  atmosphere  must  be  exploited  fully.  Working, 
studying,  and  worshiping  together  with  our  Catholic  brethren  I 
is  one  of  our  new  opportunities.  Competition  is  slowly  being  i 
replaced  by  cooperation  in  Catholic-Protestant  relations. 

This  new  interfaith  friendship  and  spirit  of  tolerance  has  I 
given  evangelicals  a new  image,  although  not  in  every  sense 
positive.  They  now  consider  us  legitimate  God-fearing  people.  , I 
They  respect  us,  but  we  are  considered  good  people — honest,  | 

dependable,  and  friendly,  who  mind  our  own  business  and  I 
love  peace. 

We  have  traveled  from  the  one  extreme  of  being  rejected  s 
for  our  beliefs  to  the  opposite  of  being  accepted,  with  some 
exceptions  of  course,  We  have  before  us  the  challenge  of  r 

exploiting  this  new  freedom  and  acceptance  to  present  men  t 

with  the  dynamic  and  revolutionary  message  of  Jesus  Christ.  t 

When  Jesus  Christ  is  preached  and  lived  in  the  power  of  the  s 

Spirit,  He  will  evoke  sharper  reactions  than  just  “they  are  l 

good  people,  those  evangelicals.  IH 
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A Tribute  to  Bible  Societies 

By  William  Hallman 

The  principal  auxiliary  organization  of  all  mission  activity 
in  recent  years  is  the  Bible  Society.  It  would  be  hard  to 
exaggerate  the  value  of  their  useful  cooperation  in  all  church 
extension  work  in  other  countries.  Wherever  on  the  seven 
continents  you  find  the  growing  edge  of  the  church,  there 
you  find  the  Bible  Society,  translating  the  Bible  into  the 
current  language  of  the  people,  selling  and  distributing  the 
Bible,  publicizing  the  Bible,  and  cooperating  in  all  missionary 
activity. 

We  have  highly  appreciated  this  here  in  Argentina  where 
the  Bible  Societies  have  always  lent  us  a helping  hand  at 
every  opportunity.  Paul  Penzotti,  secretary  of  the  Bible 
Society  in  September  1917,  was  the  first  person  to  meet  the 
Shanks  and  Hershevs  as  they  landed,  found  a place  for  them 
to  stay,  and  in  many  ways  was  guide  and  counselor  to  our 
first  missionaries. 

One  current  example  of  close  Bible  Society  cooperation  is 
the  guidance  by  well-trained  personnel  for  Albert  Buckwalter 
as  he  translates  Mark  and  Acts  into  Toba.  Another  recent 
example  is  the  Penzotti  Institutes.  One  of  these  short  courses 
was  held  in  the  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  Mennonite  Seminary. 
Another  was  held  in  our  La  Falda,  Cordoba,  Church  on 
three  successive  Saturdays  in  March  and  April,  1968.  Solid 
class  sessions  and  a period  of  practical  work  out  on  the 
streets  gave  a fine  group  of  young  people  of  several  denom- 

William  Hallman  is  pastor  of  the  La  Falda  congregation  in  Cordoba,  Argentina. 


Two  members  of  the  La  Falda,  Cbrdoba,  Church  distribute  Bible  litera- 
ture to  pedestrians. 


inations  in  our  district  some  know-how  for  Bible  distribution 
and  personal  work  with  the  general  public. 

Still  more  recently  during  Bible  Week  in  September  co- 
operative efforts  used  window  displays  in  the  businesses  of 
our  church  members,  distribution  of  tracts  regarding  the 
Bible,  and  sale  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  from  tables  on  the 
sidewalk.  This  latter  activity  was  promoted  by  the  Bible 
Society,  but.  local  members  of  the  La  Falda  Mennonite 
Church  carried  it  out. 

In  all  these  activities  the  relationship  remains  most  cordial 
and  helpful.  We  thank  God  for  the  work  of  the  Bible  Society 
and  appreciate  the  support  of  many  Christians  in  many 
denominations  who  make  this  great  work  possible. 


Missions  Today 


i a • ^ * . • By  Boyd 

Mission  Conviction  Nelson 

How  does  a church  evaluate  its  mission  efforts?  Several 
factors  present  themselves.  Some  persons  use  growth  as  a 
[ criterion.  For  them  growth  and  spiritual  dynamic  are  in- 
| separable  in  churches.  Faithfulness  in  Christian  living  might 
I be  another  criterion. 

The  movement  toward  indigenization — allowing  the  church 
to  belong  to  the  people — suggests  the  three  “seifs  : self- 
propagating,  self-governing,  and  self-supporting.  During  the 
last  two  decades  when  I’ve  heard  talk  about  indigenization,  I 
often  thought  that  the  only  “self”  the  speaker  meant  was 
support.  Save  ourselves  some  money. 

A sounder  reason  for  indigenization,  however,  is  to  elimi- 
nate dependency — whatever  the  relationship  in  which  it 
occurs.  Only  as  churches  consciously  free  themselves  to  follow 
the  Lord,  to  move  ahead  in  their  lives  with  their  own  re- 
sources, and  to  confront  their  own  opportunities  and  prob- 
lems can  they  be  effective. 

Now,  however,  Wilbert  Shenk  suggests  still  one  more 


criterion — the  development  of  mission  conviction.  Mission 
activity  and  concern  for  people  may  make  them  self-centered. 
The  Christian  life  is  not  so.  It  is  outwardly  directed  and 
self-giving. 

Signals  from  several  directions  during  the  last  years  suggest 
some  success  in  this  regard  in  some  of  our  General  Board 
partnership  relationships  overseas.  The  Hiroshi  Kaneko 
family  from  Japan  has  plans  to  take  up  a radio  ministry  in 
South  America  among  Japanese  folks  there.  The  Samuel 
Rolon  family  from  Puerto  Rico  are  already  serving  two 
Spanish  congregations  in  Brussels,  Belgium. 

This  issue  of  Gospel  Herald  highlights  the  degree  to  which 
the  mission  mentality  is  grabbing  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
Argentina.  Although  several  persons  they  are  using  in  their 
new  geographic  areas  are  experienced  missionary  personnel, 
these  persons  are  going  with  the  solid  backing  of  the  entire 
Argentine  brotherhood.  They  evidence  solid  mission  convic- 
tion there,  both  in  congregations  already  established  and  also 
in  new  areas. 

Thank  God  for  an  aggressive  group  of  laymen  and  pastors 
giving  leadership  in  this  movement.  Their  efforts  have 
already  come  to  fruit  in  congregations  emerging  in  a number 
of  places.  Pray  that  God  may  continue  to  lead  them  and  to 
bless  their  efforts  with  fruit  and  joy.  □ 
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Rio  Negro 


Our  Lao 


By  Floyd  Sieber 

During  the  early  1960’s  the  southern  part  of  Argentina 
became  the  land  of  oil  prospectors  and  pioneers.  This  semi- 
desert  took  on  new  life  as  thousands  followed  the  oil  industry. 
At  the  same  time  a huge  hydroelectric  project  was  planned 
to  harness  the  snow  waters  of  the  Andes  as  they  flow  toward 
the  Atlantic.  Irrigation  projects  along  the  Black  River  (Rio 
Negro)  took  on  new  importance.  Argentina  laid  plans  to 
irrigate  many  more  thousands  of  acres. 

Sensing  the  population  shift,  several  leaders  of  the  Menno- 
nite  Church  in  Argentina  believed  that  we  should  in  some 
way  relate  ourselves  to  the  spiritual  and  social  needs  of  these 
new  and  growing  communities.  In  the  fall  of  1963  Agustin 
Darino,  Clyde  Mosemann,  Lawrence  Brunk,  and  Jacob  Funk 
surveyed  this  region  extensively.  Some  time  later  Earl 
Schwartzentruber,  Agustin  Darino,  Nestor  Comas,  and  Floyd 
Sieber  investigated  again,  this  time  concentrating  on  the 
Rio  Negro  Valley. 

The  province  of  Rio  Negro  joins  La  Pampa  to  the  south. 
The  river  itself  is  a clear  blue  water  flowing  through  the 
center  of  the  province.  It  forms  a valley  six  to  20  miles 
wide  and  400  miles  long.  Three  distinct  areas  are  referred  to 
as  Upper,  Center,  and  Lower  Valleys. 

Upper  Valley  has  been  almost  totally  developed.  Irrigable 
land  is  divided  into  five-  to  10-acre  fruit  farms.  Towns  and 
cities  line  the  highway  that  follows  the  river.  Recently  oil 
was  discovered  in  this  section. 

Center  Valley  is  about  50  percent  developed.  Farms  are 
larger,  and  along  with  fruit  crops  some  dairying  is  carried  on. 
Alfalfa  grows  profusely.  Cities  are  smaller,  of  the  pioneer 
type,  and  developing  with  the  surrounding  farming  area. 
Lower  Valley  is  in  the  beginning  stages  of  development. 

Since  the  first  visit  five  years  ago.  Baptists  have  thriving 
churches  in  half  a dozen  larger  towns  and  cities  of  Upper 
Valley,  but  Center  Valley  has  no  resident  pastor  or  estab- 
lished church.  For  several  years  now  a paved  highway  has 
united  Center  and  Upper  Valley.  It  is  being  extended,  aimed 


Originally  from  Freeport,  III.,  Floyd  Sieber  has  served  in  Argentina  since  1948 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  The  Siebers  plan  to  begin  a witness  in  Rio 
Negro  as  outlined  in  this  article. 


ultimately  at  covering  the  complete  distance  from  the  Andes 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  largest  town  in  Center  Valley  is  Choele-Choel  (an 
Indian  word  meaning  debris).  The  crossroad  of  the  valley, 
Choele-Choel  is  the  commercial  center  of  the  90,000-acre 
island  which  is  formed  by  two  branches  of  Rio  Negro  (the 
Black  River). 

The  Island  of  Choele-Choel 

Choele-Choel  was  selected  as  the  first  point  of  contact 
for  a new  mission  witness  for  several  reasons.  There  is  no 
permanent  evangelical  witness  in  the  town  or  on  the  island. 

Its  location  in  the  center  of  the  valley  is  strategic.  Rapid 
growth  is  promised  as  pioneers  move  in.  Work  can  be  ex- 
tended toward  Lower  Valley  as  it  develops  and  beyond  to 
Bahia  Blanca,  the  salt  water  port  180  miles  to  the  east. 

In  Choele-Choel  itself  many  Chileans  form  the  bulk  of 
cheap  labor  for  the  fruit  harvest.  Most  farmers  on  the  island 
are  of  foreign  descent:  German,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 
Inquiring  about  the  bearded  men  who  passed  us  in  wagons, 
we  found  that  they  are  resettled  Russian  refugees.  The  World 
Council  of  Churches  arranged  for  their  passage  to  this  coun- 
try  after  they  fled  from  Russia  by  way  of  China  some  years 
ago. 

Our  curiosity  aroused,  we  found  the  colony  and  bought  a 
watermelon  from  one  of  the  families  as  a way  to  find  out 
about  them.  They  live  humbly,  maintaining  their  language, 
dress,  and  customs  as  much  as  possible.  The  children  have 
learned  Spanish  in  school,  and  we  were  told  that  as  they 
grow  older  many  tire  of  this  closed-in  environment  and  seek  4 o 
their  fortunes  in  big  cities.  Little  religion  is  practiced,  it  , v 
seems.  Who  knows  but  that  these  people,  left  without  a e 
shepherd,  may  again  find  the  Good  Shepherd. 

, a 

Contacts  Are  Made 

j 0 

Each  fruit  farmer  on  the  island  seems  to  live  in  a little  Z 

world  of  his  own.  The  10-  to  50-acre  plots  are  surrounded  | 

by  two  rows  of  poplar  trees,  about  five  feet  apart.  Between  a 

these  is  the  canal  which  carries  life  to  all  the  vegetation.  fl 

Since  they  never  lack  moisture,  trees,  other  plants,  and  le 

alfalfa  are  a luscious  green.  As  we  drove  past  one  after  an-  ii' 
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of  Opportunity 


other  of  these  little  farms,  we  decided  to  make  an  impromptu 
visit  at  one  place  with  the  name  Robert  Zeuther  at  the 
entrance. 

We  found  a friendly  owner,  about  25  years  old,  married  to 
a Chilean  girl.  They  have  two  little  tots.  His  mother,  a wid- 
ow, has  a room  in  their  home.  Originally  from  Germany,  the 
Zeuthers  are  nominal  Lutherans,  but  they  have  no  church 
home  in  Argentina.  Robert  said,  “Not  long  ago  a pastor 
came  and  had  services  in  our  home  with  about  16  present. 
He  speaks,  takes  up  an  offering,  eats  the  cake,  and  then 
leaves  for  a long  period.  We  need  a pastor  who  lives  with 
us.” 


Neighbor  to  the  Zeuthers  is  a German  Jew  who  married 
an  Argentine.  They  have  a family  of  three,  14-20  years  of 
age.  Emilio  Obenauer  is  46.  Despite  the  hardships  he  has 
experienced  he  is  a jolly,  friendly  person.  He  fled  Hitler’s 
Germany  with  his  parents  and  a brother  just  before  World 
War  II.  His  relatives  who  didn’t  leave  were  exterminated  in 
the  gas  chambers.  They  came  empty-handed,  but  with  hard 
work  and  thrift  they  are  now  well  off. 

We  learned  that  Mr.  Obenauer  had  a house  to  sell  in 
Choele-Choel,  and  we  visited  him  as  potential  buyers.  He 
invited  us  into  his  home  as  if  we  were  old  friends.  His  wife 
made  us  feel  welcome  too  and  soon  offered  coffee  and 
cookies.  They  are  eager  to  talk  about  religion  and  about  the 
Scriptures.  We  bought  his  house  in  Choele-Choel  some 
months  ago  at  a fair  price.  We  hope  they  will  be  one  of 
those  families  who  will  come  to  know  the  Messiah. 

Early  Signs  of  Commitment 

Several  young  couples  and  their  families  from  our  Argen- 
tine Conference  are  interested  in  moving  to  the  Choele- 
Choel  region.  They  will  come  as  lay  workers  on  a self- 
supporting  basis,  living  and  working  among  those  whom  we 
hope  to  win  for  Christ.  One  young  man  and  his  wife  with 
three  small  children  have  definitely  committed  themselves.  He 
is  now  Sunday  school  superintendent  in  the  congregation  at 
Tres  Lomas.  He  will  leave  a 700-acre  farm  which  he  owns 
with  a brother  to  buy  a smaller  farm  on  the  island.  Along 
with  fruit  farming  he  plans  to  do  some  dairying.  We  are 
inspired  by  his  decision  to  put  Christ  first  and  farming 
second. 

This  seems  to  be  an  ideal  situation  even  for  young 
couples  from  North  America.  One  of  our  first. tasks  will  be 
to  explore  these  possibilities  and  to  inform  those  who  are 
interested  in  detail. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  outreach,  but  it  is  the  Lord’s.  We 
will  be  faced  with  many  uncertainties  as  to  just  how,  when, 
and  where  the  church  will  be  formed,  but  we  are  thrilled 
with  anticipation  of  the  Lord’s  working  things  out,  because 
He  does  all  things  well.  We  only  want  to  be  sensitive  to 
His  leading  and  presence.  We  trust  your  prayers  will  follow 

us.  n 
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Baptist-Mennonite  church  in  Frunze.  Believers  come  on  foot  and  by 
public  transportation  to  this  recently-built  church  on  the  edge  of  the  city. 


Mennonites  Visit  Soviet  Union  (V) 


With  the  Brethren 

at  Frunze  By  Frank  C.  Peters 


Frunze,  nestled  in  the  Ala-Too  Mountains,  is  the  capital 
of  Kirgizia.  Its  streets  are  well  laid  out  and  broad.  There 
are  fruit  orchards  everywhere  and  the  weather  is  a balmy 
85  degrees. 

This  picturesque  city  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  green- 
est city  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  possibly  the  world.  It  has 
about  100  square  meters  of  greenery  per  capita.  The  irriga- 
tion ditches  remind  one  of  California.  The  marketplace  has 
heaps  of  muskmelons,  watermelons,  apples,  pears,  grapes, 
and  other  fruit. 

The  people  are  proud  of  the  progress  which  this  republic 
has  made.  Formerly  a backward,  poverty-stricken  land,  Kir- 
gizia has  developed  an  advanced  industry  and  agriculture. 
The  republic  exports  130  kinds  of  manufactured  goods  to  56 
countries  of  the  world.  One  out  of  four  of  its  citizens  is  study- 
ing and  there  is  one  specialist  with  a secondary  special  edu- 
cation for  every  25  people. 

The  city  is  named  after  M.  V.  Frunze,  an  outstanding 
Soviet  soldier.  His  praises  are  sung  almost  everywhere  and 
our  visit  to  the  local  museum  will  make  it  impossible  for  us 
to  forget  him. 

Frunze  is  also  a center  for  the  Mennonite  Brethren.  In 
the  city  the  congregation  of  Baptist-Mennonite  Brethren 
numbers  about  1,200.  Not  far  from  the  city  is  Kant  where 
another  congregation  of  600  Mennonite  Brethren  is  found. 
In  addition  to  these  congregations  there  is  one  group  of  un- 
registered Baptists  and  a congregation  of  Church  Mennonites. 

We  were  met  at  the  Ala-Too  Hotel  by  a number  of 
brethren  who  had  heard  of  our  coming.  Four  of  the  breth- 
ren had  been  members  of  the  group  who  visited  with  us  in 
Moscow  in  1966.  Our  first  task  was  to  visit  the  city  and  its 
tourist  attractions.  I am  sure  our  brethren  found  it  difficult 


to  see  us  leave  so  soon,  but  they  had  to  realize  that  we 
were  tourists.  When  we  returned  for  the  noon  meal,  others 
had  arrived  and  Brother  Johann  Martens,  the  leader  of  the 
Kant  congregation,  joined  us  for  dinner. 

The  highlight  of  our  stay  in  Frunze  was  the  Sunday  wor- 
ship service.  The  brethren  had  requested  permission  from 
the  officials  to  have  us  speak  in  the  service  and  this  was 
granted. 

The  Baptist-Mennonite  Brethren  congregation  conducts 
three  services  on  Sunday.  The  first  one  begins  at  10:00  a.m. 
and  lasts  until  noon.  The  second  service  is  in  German  and  t 
begins  at  1:00  p.m.  and  lasts  until  3:30  p.m.  The  third 
service  begins  at  5:00  p.m.  and  lasts  until  7:30  p.m. 

The  morning  service  was  packed  beyond  description.  Word 
had  come  through  that  we  would  be  in  the  service,  and 
some  ministers  had  come  from  neighboring  churches.  The 
choir  was  under  the  direction  df  a talented  composer  and  a 
number  of  his  recent  compositions  were  sung.  We  were  in- 
formed that  this  brother  had  written  a cantata  for  the  cen- 
tennial celebrations  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Russia. 

The  leader,  a Baptist  brother  of  about  65,  gave  us  a warm 
welcome  and  asked  us  to  extend  greetings  to  the  churches 
in  America.  His  assistant  was  a Mennonite  Brethren,  Aron 
Warkentine.  Brother  Klaupiks  and  Brother  Victor  Krieger 
spoke  in  Russian  and  Brother  Dyck  and  I spoke  German 
with  translation. 

The  Frunze  church  has  a number  of  very  talented  young 
brethren.  There  are  several  organists  and  a number  of  choir  ' 
leaders.  The  choir  is  composed  largely  of  young  singers  with 
a few  older  people  assisting.  The  music  director  of  the 
church  is  the  district  manager  of  all  drugstores  and  enjoys 
a good  reputation  in  the  area.  His  Christian  testimony  is 
quite  obvious. 

I noticed  a number  of  children  in  the  service  and  this  - 
was  a change  from  what  we  had  seen  in  1966.  There  are 
no  Sunday  schools  in  the  churches  but  some  parents  are 
beginning  to  bring  their  children  to  the  worship  services,  and 
I marveled  at  their  attentiveness,  considering  that  they  were 
all  standing  and  the  service  lasted  two  and  one-half  hours. 

At  one  o’clock  we  met  for  the  German  service.  Since  I 
had  remained  on  the  platform  to  meet  people,  I didn’t  get 
a break  between  the  two  services.  At  least  50  people  crowd- 
ed around  me  with  questions  concerning  their  relatives  in 
Canada.  A number  were  related  to  members  of  our  congre- 
gation in  Kitchener.  Of  course,  I was  to  convey  greetings  to 
the  relatives,  but  others  wanted  me  to  photograph  them  and 
send  a picture  back  to  them.  Few  had  knowledge  of  slides 
and  the  difficulty  entailed  in  making  prints  from  them.  While 
I was  photographing  a family  who  had  relatives  in  our 
church,  a brother  joined  the  group  for  the  picture.  I asked 
him  if  he  was  related  to  these  people.  “No,”  he  said,  “but 
that  doesn’t  matter.  Perhaps  someone  in  Canada  will  recog-  >■ 
nize  me  and  then  you  can  greet  him.’’ 

After  the  German  service,  we  were  invited  to  Brother 
Aron  Warkentine’s  home.  The  brother  who  taxied  us  was 
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a retired  mine  worker.  Both  he  and  Brother  Warkentine 
had  retired  with  pension  at  the  age  of  50,  which  is  the  age 
when  miners  can  retire.  Both  brethren  had  been  working  in 
the  far  north  of  Siberia  and  have  come  to  sunny  Frunze 
to  retire.  I tried  to  imagine  myself  in  retirement  and  I 
thought  I detected  a migraine  headache  coming  on.  The  very 
thought  made  me  ill. 

I have  met  a number  of  brethren  in  the  early  and  late 
fifties  who  were  retired  and  living  on  pension.  The  exact 
age  of  retirement  depends  on  the  kind  of  work  one  has 
been  doing  and  where  that  work  was  done.  Besides  receiv- 
ing higher  wages,  those  working  in  remote  districts  also 
receive  more  vacation  time  and  are  retired  earlier. 

The  Warkentines  live  in  a comfortable  home  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Frunze.  It  is  clean  as  one  can  imagine  a Mennonite 
home  anywhere  to  be,  and  it  had  a number  of  conveniences 
which  we  in  America  would  consider  necessary.  They  raise 
chickens  for  their  own  use  and  have  a small  garden.  Actual- 


ly, the  Warkentines  live  well  and  are  grateful  to  God  for 
His  leading  in  their  lives. 

These  people  may  not  have  all  the  gadgets  which  we  en- 
joy or  endure,  but  they  have  a Christian  fellowship  which 
would  be  envied  by  every  pastor  in  America.  One  can  quick- 
ly sense  their  feeling  of  oneness.  Brother  Warkentine  had 
invited  14  brethren  and  we  ate  Borscht  together.  About  half 
of  the  group  were  Russian  brethren  and  so  translation 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  However,  they  soon  forgot  about 
the  two  illiterates  and  spoke  Russian,  leaving  us  to  our 
Borscht. 

All  the  brethren  were  grieved  about  the  rift  which  had 
come  to  the  church  through  the  dissenters.  Brethren  spoke 
of  the  experiences  which  they  had  had  with  some  of  these 
brethren  and  now  seemingly  the  ties  were  broken.  We 
could  not  give  them  advice  except  that  of  loving  where  they 
are  slandered  and  patience  where  they  are  misunderstood. 
May  God  heal  the  rift  through  repentance  and  love!  □ 


Items  and  Comments 


The  offering  may  no  longer  be  a part  of 
the  church  worship  service  when  the 
“checkless,  cashless  society”  comes  into  full 
sway  by  the  early  1980’s,  a national  Lu- 
theran stewardship  conference  was  told. 

Warren  Winsness  of  First  Computer  Cor- 
poration predicted  that  most  church  members 
will  then  make  their  contributions  through 
the  electric  fund  transfer  system. 

The  pre-authorized  withdrawals  from  the 
bank  should  provide  several  benefits  for  the 
churches,  he  said. 

He  said  they  would  give  churches  a regu- 
lar, predictable  cash  flow  throughout  the 
year,  decrease  the  need  for  security  proce- 
dures to  protect  money  until  deposited, 
minimize  expense  in  offering  envelopes  and 
handling  funds,  and  make  more  money 
available  for  investment  at  an  earlier  time. 

Mr.  Winsness  suggested  that  the  additional 
five  to  eight  minutes  required  for  taking  the 
offering  might  be  used  to  give  additional 
emphasis  to  the  sermon  message. 

He  said  the  pre-authorized  withdrawals 
would  provide  “peace  of  mind”  to  the 
church  member  who  would  know  that  his 
obligation  was  filled  and  that  he  wouldn’t 
have  to  worry  about  missing  a payment. 

Pre-authorized  withdrawals  would  become 
part  of  planning  the  family  budget,  he 
noted. 


A diminishing  emphasis  on  ecumenism 
...  a swing  toward  meditative  disciplines 
. decrease  in  the  church  role  in  civil 
rights  . . . suspension  of  more  Roman  Cath- 
olic priests  ...  a moment  of  truth  for 
English  Protestants  . . . the  acceptance  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  into  the  Catholic 


Church.  . . . 

These  developments  and  others  were 
predicted  for  1969  by  a panel  of  religious 
journalists  writing  in  the  January  Issue  of 
Christian  Herald,  the  interdenominational 
monthly. 

More  than  two  million  copies  of  the  Bible 
or  parts  of  it  were  distributed  to  U.S.  serv- 
icemen in  1968  by  the  American  Bible 
Society. 

James  Z.  Nettinga,  ABS  executive  secre- 
tary for  national  distribution,  said  there  has 
not  been  such  a demand  for  Scriptures  in 
the  armed  forces  since  World  War  II. 

“As  of  mid-December,  the  total  number 
of  Scriptures  distributed  to  the  armed  serv- 
ices through  chaplains  in  1968  has  topped 
the  two  million  mark — as  compared  with 
1,190,839  for  all  of  1967,”  Dr.  Nettinga 
pointed  out. 


The  inaugural  prayer,  offered  by  Evan- 
gelist Billy  Graham  at  the  inauguration  of 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  follows: 

“Our  Father  and  our  God,  Thou  hast 
said,  “Blessed  is  that  nation  whose  God  is 
the  Lord.’  We  recognize  on  this  historic 
occasion  that  we  are  ‘A  nation  under  God.’ 
We  thank  Thee  for  this  torch  of  faith 
handed  to  us  by  our  forefathers.  May  we 
never  let  it  be  extinguished.  Thou  alone 
hast  given  us  our  prosperity,  our  freedom, 
and  our  power.  This  faith  in  God  is  our 
heritage  and  our  foundation. 

“Thou  hast  warned  us  in  the  Scriptures, 
‘If  the  foundations  be  destroyed,  what  can 
the  righteous  do?’  As  George  Washington 


reminded  us  in  his  farewell  address,  morality 
and  faith  are  the  pillars  of  our  society.  We 
confess  these  pillars  are  being  eroded  in  an 
increasingly  materialistic  and  permissive 
society. 

“The  whole  world  is  watching  to  see  if 
the  faith  of  our  fathers  will  stand  the  trials 
and  tests  of  the  hour.  Too  long  we  have 
neglected  Thy  Word  and  ignored  Thy  laws. 
Too  long  we  have  tried  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems without  reference  to  Thee.  Too  long 
we  have  tried  to  live  by  bread  alone.  We 
have  sown  to  the  wind  and  are  now  reap- 
ing a whirlwind  of  crime,  division,  and 
rebellion. 

“And  now  with  the  wages  of  our  sins 
staring  us  in  the  face,  we  remember  Thy 
words,  If  my  people  who  are  called  by  my 
name  shall  humble  themselves  and  pray 
and  seek  my  face  and  turn  from  their 
wicked  ways,  then  will  I hear  from  heaven 
and  will  forgive  their  sin  and  will  heal  their 
land.’ 

“Help  us  this  day  to  turn  from  our  sins 
and  to  turn  by  simple  faith  to  the  One  who 
said,  ‘Ye  must  be  born  again. 

“So  we  pray,  O God,  as  we  enter  a new 
era,  that  we  as  a nation  may  experience  a 
moral  and  spiritual  restoration. 

“Thou  hast  said,  ‘Promotion  comes  not 
from  the  east  nor  from  the  west,  but  from 
Thee.’  We  acknowledge  Thy  divine  help  in 
the  selection  of  our  leadership  each  four 
years.  We  recognize,  O Lord,  that  in  Thy 
sovereignty  Thou  hast  permitted  Richard 
Nixon  to  lead  us  at  this  momentous  hour  of 
our  history. 

“We  beseech  Thee  that  he  will  have  Thy 
divine  guidance  and  power  daily.  Help  him 
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as  Thou  didst  help  Thy  servants  of  old.  Our 
Father,  we  know  his  burdens  and  responsi- 
bilities will  be  overwhelming.  He  will  hold 
in  his  hands  the  destiny  of  more  people 
than  any  man  in  history. 

“O  God,  our  new  President  needs  Thee  as 
no  man  ever  needed  Thee  in  leading  a peo- 
ple! There  will  be  times  when  he  will  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  problems  at  home  and 
abroad  that  have  been  building  up  to  the 
breaking  point  for  many  years.  Give  him 
supernatural  wisdom,  courage,  and  strength 
for  these  four  years.  Protect  him  from 
physical  danger. 

“And  in  the  lonely  moments  of  decision 
grant  him  an  uncompromising  courage  to  do 
what  is  morally  right.  Give  him  a cool  head 
and  a warm  heart.  Give  him  a compassion 
for  those  in  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual 
need.  We  pray  that  Thou  wilt  so  guide 
Richard  Nixon  in  handling  the  affairs  of 
state  that  the  whole  world  will  marvel  and 
glorify  Thee. 

“O  God,  we  consecrate  Richard  Milhous 
Nixon  to  the  Presidency  of  these  United 
States  with  the  assurance  that  from  this 
hour  on,  as  he  and  his  family  move  into  the 
White  House,  they  will  have  the  presence 
and  the  power  of  Thy  Son  who  said,  ‘I  will 
never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee.’ 

“What  we  pray  for  President  Nixon  we 
pray  for  Vice-President  Agnew  and  members 
of  the  Cabinet.  May  they  be  given  a wis- 
dom and  a courage  that  is  beyond  their 
own.  Bless  them  as  a team  to  lead  America 
to  the  dawning  of  a new  day  with  renewed 
trust  in  God  that  will  lead  to  peace,  justice, 
and  prosperity. 

“We  pray  this  humbly  in  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  who  shed  His  blood  on  the 
cross  that  men  might  have  eternal  life. 
Amen.’ 


The  approximately  100-year-old  Gemein- 
deblatt  der  Mennoniten,  a biweekly  four- 
page  periodical  of  the  South  German  Men- 
nonites,  merged  with  the  16-page  German- 
language  inter-Mennonite  monthly,  Der 
Mennonit,  as  of  Jan.  1,  1969.  On  that  date 
Gemeindeblatt  began  a new  existence  as  a 
bimonthly  four-page  insert  with  news  items 
about  the  Mennonites  in  Baden,  Wurttem- 
berg,  and  Bavaria. 

Gemeindeblatt  owes  its  origin  to  the 
awakening  in  Baden  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions during  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  paper  sponsored  a movement 
toward  Mennonite  union  which  in  1911  re- 
sulted in  the  incorporation  of  the  Conference 
of  South  German  Mennonites,  to  which  all 
South  German  Mennonites  now  belong. 

Editor  of  Germeindeblatt  is  Rev.  Adolf 
Schnebele  of  Thomashof,  a former  student 
at  Goshen  (Ind. ) College. 


An  invitation  by  Ernest  Hege  of  Valdoie 
to  participate  in  a three-week  guided  tour 


of  North  America  next  summer  was  recently 
published  in  Christ  Seul,  monthly  of  the 
French  Mennonites. 

Traveling  by  bus,  the  group  of  at  least 
15  persons  is  to  tour  the  headquarters  of 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  at  Akron, 
Pa.,  BluflFton  (Ohio)  College,  and  the  his- 
toric Germantown  Mennonite  Church. 

Also  on  the  itinerary  are  Philadelphia  and 
Lancaster,  Pa.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Washington, 
D.C. ; New  York,  N.Y. ; and  Waterloo,  Ont. 
A tour  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  factories 
in  Michigan  and  a look  at  Niagara  Falls  are 
also  on  the  program.  Tour  arrangements 
are  being  planned  by  Menno  Travel  Service. 

Is  campus  morality  ebbing?  Are  the  morals 
of  college  students  “looser’’  today  than  in 
former  years? 

Three  chaplains  who  work  closely  with 
students  at  the  State  University  of  Buffalo 
and  Buffalo  State  University  College  feel 
that  morality  has  not  declined. 

The  chaplains,  who  attended  college  10, 
15,  and  20  years  ago,  pointed  out  that  while 
today’s  students  may  seem  less  moral,  it’s 
only  because  they  face  more  problems. 
Many  seek  moral  solutions  that  a past  gen- 
eration ignored,  they  said. 

In  short,  students  have  expanded  their 
moral  horizons. 

“Their  great  concern  is  to  find  values  that 
are  worth  living  and  dying  for,”  said  Father 
John  C.  Weimer,  associate  Catholic  chap- 
lain of  the  Newman  Center  at  the  State 
College. 

A college  student  about  15  years  ago 
Father  Weimer  said:  “I  suspect  that  there 
is  not  a great  difference  in  morality  today. 
But  there  is  a difference  in  attitude.  When 
I went  to  college,  students  were  doing  as 
many  immoral  things  but  accepting  them  as 
acceptable  behavior.” 

He  sees  less  drinking  by  students  today, 
but  more  dope  problems.  He  detects  a “ter- 
rible sense  of  directionlessness.” 

“Values  have  been  destroyed,”  he  added, 
“including  some  that  we  held — success,  be- 
longing to  the  country  club,  having  the  right 
kind  of  clothes. 

“They  see  greater  dimensions  of  morality 
— destroying  people  in  war  and  in  the 
ghettos,”  he  added. 

Rabbi  Hoffman,  who  finished  college  at 
about  the  time  World  War  II  ended,  said 
his  fellow  students  weren’t  concerned  about 
the  war  question  because  “that  was  accepted 
as  a just  war.  ” 

Employed  Americans  will  work  two  and  a 
half  hours  every  eight-hour  working  day  in 
1969  to  pay  their  tax  bills — federal,  state, 
and  local. 

The  10  percent  surtax  last  year  account- 
ed for  a big  jump  in  federal  taxes,  but 
state  and  local  taxes  are  also  showing  a 
distinct  upward  trend.  This  is  revealed  in 
a just-completed  review  by  taxation  and 


finance  experts  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

To  properly  evaluate  the  rise  in  state 
and  local  taxes,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  federal  income  (individual  and  corpo- 
rate) tax  receipts  are  expected  to  reach 
$122  billion  in  fiscal  1969. 

Income  tax  take  10  years  ago — 1959 — 
was  $54  billion.  In  1932,  the  total  was 
slightly  more  than  $1  billion.  From  1932 
to  1940,  the  figure  doubled  to  about  $2 
billion.  By  1950,  federal  income  tax  re- 
ceipts reached  $26  billion.  Now,  less  than 
two  decades  later,  they  have  more  than 
quadrupled. 

The  average  American’s  tax  load  has 
changed  drastically  since  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century.  In  1902,  all  taxes 
— federal,  state,  and  local — came  to  $17 
per  capita.  In  1948  it  was  $349  and  in 
1958,  $568. 

For  1969  the  estimated  tax  bill  will  be 
$1,000  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  U.S. 


The  minister  no  longer  enjoys  life  on  a 
higher  level  than  his  congregation  and  has  \ 
to  get  used  to  “second-class  status,”  Dr. 
Bryan  M.  Kirkland  warned. 

Dr.  Kirkland,  pastor  of  New  York  City’s 
large  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
told  700  United  Methodist  ministers  that 
congregations  no  longer  want  to  hear  an 
“Tm-telling-you”  type  of  sermon.  “They 
know  more  about  a lot  of  things  than  you 
do.”  'I 

He  said  that  “the  making  of  a man  is 
the  making  of  a sermon.  If  you’re  going 
to  preach  about  hunger  in  Biafra,  go 
without  food  yourself  for  24  hours,  then 
translate  your  experience  with  words  peo- 
ple understand.”  The  good  preacher,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Kirkland,  will  “experience  ^ 
life  richly,  broadfully,  painfully,  abundant- 
ly,” and  then  “reduplicate  the  gospel 
message  in  groovy  terms  that  the  particu- 
lar congregation  understands.” 

Most  American  public  schools  are  ignoring 
the  Supreme  Court’s  invitation  to  teach  the  1 
Bible  as  literature  or  to  present  religious 
traditions  within  the  context  of  American 
history,  according  to  the  United  Press  Inter- 
national. 

CO.  , 

More  than  5,000  Roman  Catholic  priests  j 
throughout  the  world  are  leaving  the 
active  ministry  each  year,  the  national 
Sunday  supplement  magazine,  Parade, 
estimated  in  an  article  published  in  New  , 
York. 

The  article,  by  Will  Oursler,  focused  on 
Bearings  for  Reestablishment,  an  organiza- 
tion which  helps  former  priests  and  nuns  ' 1 1 
who  leave  the  religious  life  to  find  a place  . 
for  themselves  in  the  secular  world.  Bear- 
ings is  currently  aiding  200  to  300  men  j 

and  women  per  month,  Mr.  Oursler  said.  i j 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Pehuajo:  50  Years  After 


On  Jan.  23,  1969 — exactly  50  years  and 
one  day  after  T.  K.  Hershev  and  his 
family  arrived  in  Pehuajo  by  steam  train — I 
was  arriving  in  a modern  Argentine-pro- 
duced automobile  on  an  excellent  highway. 
Here  was  a thriving  young  city  with  paved, 
mercury-lighted,  one-way  streets,  modern 
buildings,  and  a skyline  of  television  aerials. 

T.  K.  Hershev  in  his  book,  I’d  Do  It 
Again,  describes  how  the  local  Ford  dealer 
helped  them  make  some  acquaintances  and 
find  a place  to  live  in  a strange  hostile 
town.  Now  I,  along  with  more  than  a hun- 
dred others,  was  being  welcomed  and  given 
lodging  by  brethren  who  received  us  with 
open  arms  and  by  a city  whose  authorities 
had  provided  municipal  funds  to  help  make 
this  anniversary  a reality. 

The  Hershev  and  Shank  families  had 
arrived  from  a faraway  land  to  give  their 
lives  in  preaching  the  gospel.  Now,  too,  we 
were  arriving  from  many  lands  in  honor 
of  those  who  in  faith  had  come  to  plant  a 
church.  But  that  church  is  no  longer  limited 
to  a few  countries.  What  a thrill  to  meet 
| representatives  from  many  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent and  from  Europe  as  well!  There 
i was  Joaquim  Luglio  from  Brazil,  Milka 
Rindzinzky  from  Uruguay,  John  Koppen- 
haver  as  Mission  Board  representative  from 
the  States,  Ephraim  Gingerich  as  General 
Conference  representative  from  Canada, 

| and  Wilfried  Hein,  who  as  a boy  fled  with 


his  family  from  Danzig  and  now  lives  in 
Uruguay. 

The  most  significant  visitor  to  Pehuajo 
in  1969  was  Mrs.  T.  K.  Hershev  who  re- 
turned after  50  years  to  share  in  this 
anniversary.  While  her  step  is  uncertain  and 
her  words  are  slow,  God  has  preserved  her 
health  and  mind  in  a remarkable  way  and 
allowed  her  to  travel  at  the  age  of  91.  As 
part  of  her  participation  in  the  anniversary 
program,  Mrs.  Hershev  unveiled  a plaque 
on  the  outside  wall  of  the  house  where 
they  first  lived  and  where  the  first  public 
service  was  held. 

The  38th  conference  of  the  Argentine 
Mennonite  Church  began  Thursday  morning, 
Jan.  23,  with  a sermon  delivered  by  the 
conference  president,  Mario  O.  Snyder.  The 
theme  of  the  conference,  “Our  Mission, 
Yesterday,  Today,  and  Tomorrow,’’  was 
also  developed  during  the  ensuing  afternoon 
sessions  through  messages,  discussions,  and 
reports.  The  climax  came  on  Saturday 
afternoon  when  John  Koppenhaver  prophet- 
ically challenged  the  Argentine  church  to 
the  task  of  the  future. 

Jan.  26  marked  the  exact  day  when  50 
years  ago  T.  K.  Hershev  invited  some  of 
his  neighbors  to  the  first  evangelical  service 
in  Pehuajo.  Additional  visitors  had  now 
arrived  for  this  day’s  celebrations  from 
neighboring  churches.  Before  the  morning 
service  in  the  church,  the  group  went  to 


Mrs.  T.  K.  Hershey  speaks  in  front  of  the 
house  that  was  first  used  for  services  in  1919 
after  unveiling  the  plaque  above  her.  Don 
Brenneman,  present  pastor  at  Pehuajo,  is  on 
her  left. 

the  local  cemetery  for  a brief  memorial 
service  around  the  tomb  of  Mrs.  Emma 
Shank.  Several  of  the  older  Argentine 
workers  recalled  her  abilities  and  contribu- 
tions. Later  a small  plaque  was  unveiled 
commemorating  the  evangelical  believers  of 
Pehuajo  who  are  now  with  the  Lord. 

The  morning  service  in  the  church  was 
tightly  scheduled.  Albano  Luavza,  the  first 
Argentine  pastor,  preached  the  sermon  after 
which  brethren  from  several  countries  led 
in  the  communion  service.  A united  chorus 
from  the  surrounding  churches  directed  by 
Sara  Ann  Claasen  sang  several  numbers. 
Later  a dedication  service  was  held  for  the 
Floyd  Sieber  family,  Board  missionaries 
commissioned  to  begin  work  in  the  city  of 
Choele  Choel  in  the  Rio  Negro  valley. 

In  spite  of  the  hot  summer  day  the 
church  was  full  again  in  the  afternoon  when 
some  of  the  older  ones  recalled  how  the 
Lord  had  directed  the  growth  of  the  church 
during  50  years.  Many  letters  and  telegrams 
of  greetings  were  also  read. 

Over  the  supper  hour  all  pastors  and 
delegates  together  with  the  visitors  from 
foreign  countries  gathered  at  a local  hotel 
where  they  lunched  with  the  mayor  of 
Pehuajo,  a local  priest,  and  other  dignitar- 
ies. Evangelist  Fernando  Vangioni  spoke 
briefly  of  how  our  modern  society  is  living 
without  God  and  the  mayor  later  responded 
very  wholeheartedly. 

From  the  hotel  all  joined  in  a march 
down  the  main  street  to  the  central  plaza 
while  singing  the  theme  hymn  of  the  con- 
ference. A floral  wreath  was  placed  by  the 
monument  that  recalls  the  founding  of  the 
city  of  Pehuajo.  Nelson  Litwiller  spoke 
words  of  appreciation  and  challenge  to  all 
present. 

The  day  ended  with  a concentration  in  a 
local  theater  where  Fernando  Vangioni, 
associate  evangelist  of  the  Billy  Graham 
Association,  had  preached  every  evening. 


A floral  wreath  bearing  the  inscription,  “The  Argentina  Evangelical  Mennonite  Church  on 
its  50th  anniversary  to  the  city  of  Pehuajo,”  is  placed  by  the  monument  in  the  town’s 
center  plaza. 
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B.  Frank  Byler  (left)  of  the  Montevideo  Sem- 
inary in  Uruguay  listens  to  Joaquim  Luglio, 
Brazilian  representative  to  the  conference. 

Music  by  several  choruses  included  the 
singing  of  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  from  Han- 
del  s Messiah.  As  in  previous  nights  those 
who  responded  to  the  invitation  filed  into  a 
side  room  where  the  evangelist  and  counse- 
lors helped  them  take  their  first  step  in  the 
Christian  life. 

We  left  Pehuajo  praising  God  for  His 
blessings  during  the  past  50  years  and 
praying  that  this  anniversary  meeting  might 
be  the  beginning  of  a new  and  glorious 
phase  in  the  life  of  the  church  in  Pehuajo 
as  well  as  in  all  of  Argentina — J.  Delbert 
Erb. 

Churches  Assist  VS  Unit 

Any  VS-er  who  has  served  in  the  city 
realizes  there  are  many  needs  to  be  met 
but  few  resources  to  meet  them.  East 
Cleveland  VS-ers  discovered  that  “churches 
back  home’  can  be  a valuable  resource. 

Shortly  before  Christmas  program  director 
Wilbur  Yoder  brought  a concern  to  the  unit 
from  Mary  Bethune  School,  his  place  of 
service.  The  faculty  along  with  interested 
parents  from  the  community  wanted  to 
sponsor  a meal  for  some  of  the  students. 
Many  students  are  frustrated  because  of 
poor  conditions  in  their  homes  as  well  as  in 
school.  They  are  asked  to  bear  emotional 
burdens  which  are  heavy  even  for  adult 
shoulders.  They  have  not  been  motivated 
to  excel  in  school  as  many  of  the  more 
well-to-do  children  in  our  country  have. 

So  the  question  was — what  might  be 
done  to  stimulate  motivation  and  a healthy 
attitude  toward  school?  Why  not  a dinner 
since  it  would  be  something  special  for 
those  children  who  might  not  receive  a full 
meal  for  Christmas?  But  where  would  the 
food  and  necessary  cash  be  found?  Mothers 
and  faculty  members  helped  as  they  were 
able.  But  more  was  needed;  so  the  VS-ers 
put  their  heads  together. 

VS-er  Alice  Albrecht  thought  some  of 
her  friends  at  the  Midway  Mennonite 
Church  in  Columbiana,  Ohio,  might  be  will- 
ing to  help.  A friend  suggested  contacting 
the  Bethel  Church  in  Wadsworth.  The  next 
step  was  simply  making  the  need  known: 


“Could  you  help  by  donating  some  food? 

The  VS-ers  waited  in  hope  that  perhaps 
some  canned  food  and/or  some  turkeys 
might  be  sent.  But  food  was  not  the  con- 
tribution. Instead,  the  response  came  in  the 
form  of  a $209.41  donation  from  the  two 
churches. 

With  such  a liberal  offering  it  was  possi- 
ble to  use  $69.68  for  the  meal,  $70.30 
for  gym  clothes  for  children  unable  to  buy 
their  own,  and  $18.00  for  fruit  to  give  as 
presents.  A small  amount  helped  to  buy 
street  clothes  to  protect  a needy  child  from 
the  sting  of  winter.  There  was  even  some 
cash  remaining  to  donate  to  the  Universitv- 
Euclid  Mennonite  Church. 

It  was  a real  thrill  for  VS-ers  to  expe- 
rience the  support  of  concerned  Christians. 
Perhaps  other  VS  units  might  note  that 
there  are  Christian  friends  interested  in 
your  work  and  will  respond  to  your  con- 
cerns if  they  are  made  aware  of  them. — 
Wilbur  Yoder,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Vietnamese  Pastor  for 
Gia  Dinh  Congregation 

The  Gia  Dinh  Church  Committee  has  re- 
quested Bro.  Tran  Xuan  Quang  to  serve  as 
pastor.  He  has  served  as  Bible  teacher  and 
assistant  pastor  of  the  congregation  for  the 
past  three  years.  On  loan  from  the  Evan- 
gelical Church,  he  is  a graduate  of  their 
Bible  school.  For  eleven  years  he  worked 
with  the  Navigators  promoting  a Bible 
memory  program;  he  is  presently  working 
with  Vietnam  Christian  Service. 

On  Jan.  12  the  Gia  Dinh  congregation 
gave  $57.00  (U.S.)  to  aid  the  relief  efforts 
in  Biafra  through  MCC.  The  idea  originated 
from  Bro.  Quang.  Two  thirds  of  those  who 
contributed  had  had  their  homes  destroyed 
in  the  May  offensive! 

The  Gia  Dinh  center  was  one  of  several 
institutions  chosen  by  the  Social  Welfare 
and  Relief  Ministry  to  provide  practical 
experience  for  a class  of  social  cadres.  Four 
of  them  spend  three  mornings  a week 


working  in  the  Family-Child-Assistance 
program  and  two  mornings  in  the  clinic. 
Each  group  serves  at  the  center  for  one 
month. 

Ninety  young  people  from  the  108  FCA 
families  took  a one-dav  trip  to  the  seaside 
resort  town  of  Vung  Tau,  120  kms  by  road 
from  Saigon,  on  Jan.  25.  They  returned 
tired  and  sunburned  but  reported  an  en- 
joyable and  profitable  time. 

The  situation  in  Vietnam  seems  not  to 
have  changed  much  since  the  peace  talks 
began.  The  sounds  of  war  a few  miles  away 
make  peace  seem  quite  remote.  May  we  not 
relax  in  earnest  prayer  for  peace. — James 
Stauffer. 

Summer  Nursing  Course 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  is  offering  a 
1969  summer  course  in  public  health  nurs- 
ing, with  a limited  number  of  openings  for 
registered  nurses.  Beginning  July  10  and 
ending  Aug.  27,  the  course  will  last  seven 
weeks  and  earn  about  seven  credits. 

The  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  nursing  in  the  community, 
community  health  needs  and  services,  and 
community  action  for  health.  Experience 
in  planning  and  giving  family  health  care  is 
emphasized.  Taught  by  Miss  Lillie  M. 
Mast,  instructor  in  nursing,  the  class  will  be 
conducted  as  a seminar. 

For  further  information  or  to  assure  a 
place  in  the  class,  write  Department  of 
Nursing,  EMC,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801. 

Saturday  Adoption  Program 

Twentv-one  education  students  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  are  experiment- 
ing this  term  with  a new  program,  “Satur- 
day Adoption.  Taught  by  Alphie  A.  Zook, 
assistant  professor  of  education,  the  class  in 
“Psychology  for  Teaching  Children’  is 
spending  four  or  more  hours  each  Saturday 
with  a child  from  a culturally  and  econom- 
ically deprived  home  situation. 

Mr.  Honeycutt,  Home  and  School  Visitor 


Several  buildings  on  the  grounds  of  Aldersgate  Park,  Turner,  Ore.,  site  of  Mennonite  General 
Conference,  Aug.  15-19. 
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for  the  Rockingham  County  school  system, 
introduced  EMC  students  to  children  from 
the  ages  of  six  to  twelve  who  have  a high 
truancy  rate  due  to  factors  other  than  ill- 
ness. 

Each  Saturday  the  child  can  depend  on 
having  someone  devote  hours  to  doing 
things  with  him,  things  most  children  may 
take  for  granted.  Cutting  paper  dolls  from 
a catalog,  playing  games,  making  pizza, 
even  a shampoo  are  among  the  activities 
that  have  meant  fun  for  both  child  and 
student,  and  have  helped  the  prospective 
teacher  to  understand  children  with  such 
backgrounds. 

Seminars  and  regular  classes  between 
Saturdays  give  the  education  students  a 
chance  to  discuss  what  they  have  learned 
and  share  good  ideas  they  might  try  next 
Saturday. 


Project  Sends  Soap  to  Africa 

“And  now  for  the  time  we  have  all  been 
waiting  for,"  said  Miss  Maribel  Kravbill, 
principal  of  Locust  Grove  Mennonite  School, 
Smoketown,  Pa.  “Can  anyone  guess  how 
many  bars  of  soap  there  are  in  the  front  of 
the  room?” 

It  was  again  time  to  reveal  the  results  of 
the  annual  Valentine  project.  Each  year  the 
school  sponsors  a project  aimed  at  bringing 
relief  to  the  needy  overseas.  Last  year 
they  raised  money  to  feed  refugees  in  Viet- 
nam. This  year  the  project  was  to  bring 
together  soap  to  give  to  the  Mennonite 
hospital  at  Shirati,  Tanzania,  operated 
jointly  by  the  Tanganyika  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions. 

After  a few  random  guesses,  the  secret 
finally  revealed  itself.  The  127  pupils  had 
brought  together  870  bars  of  soap!  It  was 
all  stacked  neatly  on  a red  papier-mache 
boat  bound  for  Africa. 

Behind  the  display  was  a bulletin  board 
done  by  Lynn  Eshleman  who  had  lived  in 
Tanzania  where  his  father  had  worked  as 
a doctor  at  the  Shirati  Hospital.  And  in 
the  bow  of  the  overladen  boat  of  Ivory 
soap  was  an  ivory  tusk,  an  African  curio. 

Mr.  Ernest  Hess,  formerly  a teacher  in 
Tanzania,  and  his  wife,  now  teaching  in 
the  Locust  Grove  School,  gave  a slide 
presentation  of  Tanzania,  featuring  animals 
of  the  area,  and  also  showing  the  hospital 
to  which  the  soap  was  going. 

Money  to  purchase  the  soap  was  raised 
in  various  ways.  Upon  being  questioned, 
one  student  stated.  “Our  family  all  worked 
together  and  sold  things  from  our  garden. 
Another  had  presented  the  project  to  his 
Sunday  school  class,  enlisting  the  help  of 
S his  classmates.  The  money  taken  in  by  the 
Sunday  school  class  was  given  to  two 
projects,  one  of  which  was  the  soap  project. 

“I  saved  money  from  my  allowance,”  or 
“I  used  the  money  I earned  last  summer” 
were  other  comments.  Another  boy,  whose 


Students  at  the  Locust  Grove  Mennonite  School  bring  together  bars  of  soap  and  stack  it  neatly  on 
a paper  boat.  The  soap  will  be  used  at  Shirati  hospital  in  Tanzania.  The  soap  was  a Valentine’s 
project  at  the  school. 


family  operates  a greenhouse,  pulled  weeds  The  soap  was  presented  to  a Mennonite 
and  cared  for  the  plants  to  earn  additional  Central  Committee  representative  for 
money.  shipping  through  their  channels. 

Brazilian  Conference  Holds  Annual  Meeting 


Delegates  from  Araguacema  to  Curitiba 
met  Feb.  1 and  2 at  the  Indianopolis 
Mennonite  Church  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
to  participate  in  the  third  national  confer- 
ence under  the  theme  “Evangelize  to 
Grow.”  German-speaking  congregations  as 
well  as  new  churches  in  the  three-state 
area  of  Goias,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Parana 
were  represented. 

Enthusiastic  singing,  harmonious  relation- 
ships, and  productivity  in  the  work  ses- 
sions highlighted  the  meetings.  Special 
music  was  provided  by  a general  chorus 
and  the  Valinhos  young  men’s  quartet. 
Cecil  and  Margaret  Ashley  and  Peter 
and  Alice  Sawatskv  organized  the  program 
and  hosted  visitors.  Peak  attendance 
reached  100. 

Board  missionaries  Glenn  and  Lois  Mus- 
selman,  on  furlough  until  January  1970, 
have  officially  been  invited  to  return  to 
work  in  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  Arlin 
Yoder  family  has  been  designated  to  begin 
a church  program  in  the  city  of  Sao  Carlos. 
Gerald  and  Valetta  Kaczor  will  be  going 
to  Paulinea,  a city  near  Campinas. 

Elected  to  the  new  executive  committee 
which  will  take  office  in  October  of  this 
year  are:  Peter  Pauls,  Jr.,  president;  Joao 
Batista,  first  secretary;  Severino  F.  da  Silva, 
second  secretary;  Joaquim  Luglio,  treasurer; 
and  Cecil  A.  Ashley,  executive  secretary. 
Their  term  of  office  expires  in  October 
1971. 

Erhard  Ens,  Francisco  Ferreira  Felho, 
and  Antonio  de  Souza  were  licensed  to 
the  Christian  ministry  in  Sertaozinho, 
Ribeirao  Preto,  and  Campinas,  respectively. 
Severino  F.  da  Silva  is  to  be  licensed  at 
the  next  Evangelical  Mennonite  Association 
meeting,  for  the  work  in  Vila  Guarani, 


Sao  Paulo  City.  These  men,  along  with 
their  wives  and  four  other  workers,  were 
commissioned  for  service  among  the  church- 
es of  the  Brazilian  Association  of  Churches. 

Including  the  German-speaking  churches, 
the  various  delegates  represented  a total 
membership  of  878  in  14  congregations. 
With  85  baptisms  reported  for  the  year 
1968,  the  Brazilian  Mennonite  churches 
are  looking  forward  to  both  spiritual  and 
numerical  growth  in  1969. 

Korean  Sewing  Project 
Edged  Out 

The  Mennonite  Sewing  Project  for 
Korean  widows  began  in  1954  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Korea  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  director,  Dale  Weaver,  and  an 
American  sewing  instructor,  Clara  Eshle- 
man. The  purpose  of  the  program  was  to 
provide  material  support  and  sewing  skill  to 
war-stricken  widows. 

Since  its  beginning,  166  widows  have 
graduated  from  the  project.  At  first,  30 
trainees  were  selected  for  a three-vear 
period  of  assistance.  The  classes  usually  be- 
gan with  a short  chapel  service  at  9:00 
a.m.  and  closed  at  4:00  p.m.,  with  MCC 
providing  lunch  for  all  the  trainees. 

During  the  years  that  followed  several 
changes  were  made  in  the  program.  In 
1958,  it  was  decided  to  select  only  12 
trainees  instead  of  30  and  the  period  of 
assistance  was  reduced  to  one  year  instead 
of  three.  It  was  also  decided  that  MCC 
would  give  a sewing  machine  and  sewing 
equipment  to  each  graduate  so  that  she 
could  continue  sewing  after  she  finished  the 
course. 

Bv  1962,  Korea’s  economic  situation  had 
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begun  to  improve  as  a result  of  the  first 
five-year  economic  plan  of  the  government. 
Of  all  the  industries,  the  textile  manu- 
facturing seemed  to  grow  most  rapidly.  As 
a result,  mass  production  of  ready-made 
clothing  required  the  sewing  project  train- 
ees to  learn  to  make  the  popular  styles  of 
dresses  for  the  market. 

In  1965,  a social  caseworker  became  in- 
volved with  the  sewing  project.  In  this  way, 
the  project  could  help  both  the  widows 
and  their  children.  In  1966,  the  program 
was  changed  again.  At  that  time,  the  stu- 
dents learned  sewing  skills  five  days  a week 
for  six  months.  At  the  end  of  the  six- 
month  training  period,  the  graduates  would 
then  take  their  sewing  machines  home  and 
look  for  work. 

During  the  last  half  of  1968,  a survey 
was  made  of  the  166  graduates  of  the  sew- 
ing project.  Mrs.  Lee,  Sung  Paik,  project 
director,  conducted  the  survey.  She  was 
able  to  contact  a total  of  126  of  the  gradu- 
ates. Twenty-five  graduates  presently  are 
sewing  full-time.  The  monthly  income  of 
these  widows  is  sufficient  for  their  liveli- 
hood. 

Another  25  graduates  are  engaged  in 


part-time  sewing  work  because  they  have 
other  jobs  such  as  farming  and  running 
small  shops  or  boarding  houses.  The  rest 
of  the  graduates  contacted  were  employed 
in  factories,  restaurants,  hospitals,  schools, 
shops,  or  selling  vegetables,  clothing,  food, 
and  flowers. 

A few  graduates  had  sold  their  sewing 
machines  because  of  debts  or  poverty. 

Some  of  the  graduates  are  still  in  difficult 
living  situations  but  the  majority  of  them 
have  become  more  stable  financially.  Family 
situations  have  improved  not  only  because 
of  MCC  material  aid  support  and  sewing 
training,  but  also  because  of  the  occupations 
and  different  social  roles  of  their  grown 
children.  For  example,  one  widow  sent  her 
daughter  to  college  with  her  sewing  income. 
Now  the  daughter  works  as  a teacher  and 
helps  her  mother. 

In  1968,  the  last  graduation  ceremony  was 
held  for  the  sewing  project.  Because  of  the 
improved  economic  situation  and  the  in- 
creased mass  production  of  clothing,  it  has 
become  increasingly  difficult  for  widows 
to  earn  their  livelihood  with  sewing;  there- 
fore, it  was  decided  to  terminate  the  sewing 
project. 


Students  Chosen  for  Who's  Who 


The  1968-69  edition  of  Who’s  Who 
Among  Students  in  American  Junior  Col- 
leges will  carry  the  names  of  eight  students 
from  Hesston  College  who  have  been 
selected  as  being  among  outstanding  leaders 
on  college  campuses. 

The  students  are:  (left  to  right)  Jane 
Widmer,  Wavland,  Iowa.;  Stanley  Histand, 
Brooksville,  Miss.;  Rachel  Buckwalter,  Saenz 
Pena,  Chaco,  Argentina,  S.A.;  Stanley  Mil- 
ler, Elkhart,  Ind.;  Jane  Slabaugh,  Goshen, 
Ind.;  Merle  Mullet,  Baltic,  Ohio;  Ruth  Gin- 
gerich.  Alpha,  Minn.;  and  Anthony  Brown, 
McDonald,  Pa. 


These  students  were  chosen  by  members 
of  the  sophomore  class  and  the  faculty  at 
Hesston  College  on  the  basis  of  high  aca- 
demic standing,  service  to  the  community, 
leadership  in  extracurricular  activities,  and 
future  potential 

They  join  a distinguished  group  of  stu- 
dents selected  from  more  than  600  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  all  50  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  several  foreign 
nations  in  North  and  South  America. 

Outstanding  students  have  been  honored 
in  the  annual  directory  since  it  was  first 
published  in  1966. 


Social  Workers  Polled 

A recent  survey  of  the  membership  of  the 
Association  of  Mennonite  Social  Workers 
indicated  that  the  great  majority,  82  per- 
cent, are  in  favor  of  continuing  the  organi- 
zation with  the  provision  that  its  purpose 
and  function  be  redefined  in  order  to  help 
it  become  more  relevant. 

Joseph  R.  Steiner,  Bluffton,  Ohio,  presi- 
dent of  the  organization,  stated  that  he  is 
gratified  with  the  results  of  the  survey.  The 
study,  completed  in  January  1969,  was  con-  * 
ducted  in  order  to  determine  the  members’ 
view  of  the  purpose,  function,  and  role  of 
the  Association. 

Steiner  stated  that  this  survey  will  guide 
the  executive  committee  in  planning  the 
spring  meeting  and  in  helping  to  make  the 
Association  more  relevant  in  the  future,  a, 
President  Steiner  and  the  other  members 
of  the  executive  committee,  Margaret  E. 
Jahnke,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  who  is  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  Vice-President  George  A. 
Smucker,  Goshen,  Ind.,  are  using  the  results 
of  the  survey  as  a guide  for  planning  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  AMSW  to  be  held 
at  the  Oaklawn  Psychiatric  Center,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  during  mid-April.  The  theme  for  this 
meeting  will  center  around  the  question: 
“How  can  social  workers  become  more  rele-  . 
vant  in  the  church’s  program  today  and 
tomorrow?” 

The  AMSW  was  established  in  1957  with 
one  of  its  primary  goals  being  that  of 
“legitimatizing”  professional  social  work  ^ 
within  the  Mennonite  Church,  as  an  appro- 
priate means  of  providing  service  to  hu- 
manity. Another  goal  was  to  meet  a need 
for  fellowship  and  to  provide  a forum  for 
discussion  of  common  issues  among  pro- 
fessional social  workers  of  similar  faith. 

t 

V I 

Ethiopia  Gives  Testimony 

A graduate  of  Nazareth  Dresser  School, 
now  operating  a pharmacy  in  Asba  Tefferi,  < 
Ethiopia,  is  active  in  witnessing  and  hold-  I 
ing  services.  There  is  the  spontaneous 
development  of  a congregation  in  the  town,  < 

located  between  Deder  and  Awash.  Re-  \ 

cently  the  group  invited  members  of  the 
Meserete  Kristos  brotherhood  to  share  in  ' 

a weekend  spiritual  life  meeting.  Speakers  f 

were  Ato  Bevene  Mulatu,  Robert  Garber,  i 

Nevin  Horst,  and  Mr.  Munsell,  an  evangeli-  , * 
cal  missionary  serving  in  the  area. 

One  lady  who  was  converted  recently  * o 
gave  her  testimony.  Seventeen  mothers  and  d 

students  from  Harrar  Teacher  Training  v 

Institute  meet  in  her  home  every  Sunday.  ; 1 
They  no  longer  need  their  magic  necklaces,  1 d 
she  said;  they  believe  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  j 
not  the  blood  of  chickens,  to  conquer  evil  ' o 
spirits.  j C 

A man  who  had  spent  most  of  his  life  li 

in  prison  also  shared  his  testimony.  While  m 

he  was  in  prison,  another  inmate  asked  T 

him  to  teach  him  to  read.  The  Bible  it 

was  used  for  a reading  book,  and  in  the  ll 
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process  the  teacher  found  Christ.  He  is 
now  a policeman  at  the  Asba  Tefferi  prison. 

Three  men  from  Herna  sang  their  testi- 
mony from  Mesmer  Birhan,  an  Amharic 
book  of  Ethiopian  tunes. 

Robert  Garber  was  incited  to  speak  to 
the  Bible  Club  at  the  Prince  Makonnen 
School  in  Dire  Dawa,  the  government  sec- 
ondary school  where  Daniel  Lema  had 
served  as  director  for  several  years.  Garber 
spoke  on  the  meaning  of  Christmas. 

A New  Church  Is  Born 

In  western  Missouri  there  is  a congrega- 
tion of  54  members  meeting  in  three  adja- 
cent basements.  This  fact  prompted  someone 
to  call  it  “an  underground  church.  The 
first  pulpit  was  a cardboard  box.  The  motto 
“Expect  a Miracle  was  taped  to  the  box. 
These  words  have  been  an  inspiration  to 
the  entire  group. 

During  the  past  year  a number  of  families 
from  the  Sycamore  Grove  Church  of  Garden 
City,  Mo.,  have  been  meeting  on  Sunday 
evenings  for  discussion  and  worship.  Since 
a number  of  these  families  lived  in  the  town 
of  Harrisonville,  which  is  about  ten  miles 
from  the  church,  they  felt  a need  for  a new 
church  in  that  area.  These  families  received 
counsel  from  Bro.  Daniel  Kauffman,  the 
Missouri  Area  Overseer,  and  other  leaders 
of  the  South  Central  Conference. 

A program  committee  was  appointed  to 
plan  the  worship  programs;  a building  com- 
mittee and  a finance  committee  were  also 
appointed.  The  heads  of  these  committees 
made  up  a steering  committee  that  took  care 
. of  the  administrative  needs  of  the  budding 
I congregation. 

One  of  the  early  visions  of  outreach  of 
this  group  was  in  the  form  of  a day  care 
center  or  nursery  school.  As  a result  of 
prayerful  planning  and  hard  work  by  a 
number  of  interested  persons,  on  Sept.  3, 
1968,  eleven  children  began  a half  day  of 
classes  in  the  basement  of  the  Jay  Hartzler 
home.  In  charge  of  the  teaching  is  Miss 
Trusie  Zook,  a retired  first  grade  teacher, 
and  a number  of  mothers  who  take  turns 
helping. 

Several  of  the  ladies  started  prayer  groups 
with  other  community  ladies.  These  prayer 
J groups  have  been  a blessing  to  the  church 
I and  have  given  spiritual  strength  to  those 
j who  have  taken  part. 

I In  June,  James  Christophel,  former  pastor 
of  the  Fish  Lake  Mennonite  Church  in  In- 
diana, came  to  serve  as  pastor  at  Harrison- 
j ville.  The  congregation  was  not  yet  formed. 
J This  meant  there  was  much  planning  to  be 
' done. 

On  Oct.  6,  Daniel  Kauffman  officiated  at  a 
communion  service  at  the  Sycamore  Grove 
Church.  At  the  close  of  this  service  the 
home  church  sang  “Go,  Labor  On”  and  the 
outreach  group  responded  with  “Forth  in 
Thy  Name,  O Lord.  That  evening  the 
members  were  received  at  Harrisonville  and 
the  new  pastor  was  installed. 


The  first  Sunday  morning  service  was  held 
Oct.  13  with  six  “non-Mennonites  attend- 
ing. This  seemed  to  be  a good  omen  for  the 
new  congregation  that  they  would  fulfill 
their  stated  mission  of  reaching  out  to  those 
who  need  the  Savior. 

The  building  committee  engaged  an  archi- 
tect and  is  working  on  plans  for  a church 
building.  The  building  will  be  used  during 
the  week  by  the  nursery  school  The  pre- 
liminary plans  were  approved  unanimously 
by  the  congregation.  It  is  hoped  that  work 
on  the  building  can  begin  early  in  the 
spring. 

The  finance  committee  canvassed  those 
interested  in  building  the  new  church  and 
received  pledges  of  $70,000  to  be  paid  over 
the  next  four  years.  Over  $10,000  has  al- 


Personnel  needed  for  openings  occurring 
from  February  through  June  at  Goshen 
College:  general  secretaries,  transcribing 

typist,  and  receptionist-typist.  Contact 
Loren  Stauffer,  Director  of  Staff  Personnel, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526.  Tele.: 
533-3161  extension  377. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Light  in  the  Valley, 
Bedford,  Ohio,  Mar.  9-16.  James  Detweiler, 
Manson,  Iowa,  at  Evangelical  Mennonite, 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  Mar.  23-26.  Howard 
Zehr,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  North  Scottdale, 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  Mar.  30,  Apr.  2-4,  6.  Wil- 
bur Yoder,  Middleburv,  Ind.,  at  Thomas, 
Hollsopple,  Pa.,  Apr.  6-13.  J.  Otis  Yoder, 
Quarrvville,  Pa.,  at  Clare,  Mich.,  Apr.  13- 


ready  been  contributed  toward  the  build- 
ing. An  ideal  building  site  was  donated  by 
several  members. 

The  new  church  approved  a budget  for 
the  first  year  of  $25,000.  This  includes  giv- 
ing to  South  Central  Conference  and  sup- 
porting the  church  agencies  endorsed  by 
that  body.  First  quarter  giving  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  church  budget  can  be 
met. 

Harrisonville  is  a rapidly  growing  town  of 
over  4,000.  It  is  40  miles  south  of  Kansas 
City  on  the  route  of  a new  four-lane  high- 
way. The  future  growth  of  this  area  is 
expected  to  be  rapid.  The  opportunity  of 
the  church  is  great.  If  God  is  to  perform  a 
miracle  here,  the  people  of  the  church  must 
work  and  they  must  pray. 


20.  Abner  Stoltzfus,  Atglen,  Pa.,  at  Bethel 
Mennonite  Center,  Buckhorn  Creek,  Ky., 
Mar.  25. 

New  members  by  baptism:  ten  at  Plea- 
sant View,  Chambersburg,  Pa.;  one  at 
Beech,  Louisville,  Ohio;  six  at  Allensville, 
Pa.;  two  at  Benton,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Change  of  address:  Ronald  and  Ruth 
Guengerich  from  Sapporo,  Japan,  to  Nishi 
7 jo  Minami  17  chome,  Obihiro,  Japan. 

Family  Crusade  at  Maple  Grove  Menno- 
nite Church,  Atglen,  Pa.,  Mar.  2-9.  Speak- 
ers are  J.  Allan  Peterson,  William  Yovano- 
vich,  and  Evelyn  R.  Peterson.  Ladies’ 
sessions  will  be  held  at  the  Ridgeview 
Mennonite  Church,  Intercourse,  Pa.,  at 
10:00  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 


Surgeon  Serves  ALERT  for  Six  Months 


Paul  W.  Brand,  world-famous  ortho- 
pedic surgeon,  served  in  the  All-African 
Leprosy  Eradication  and  Rehabilitation 
Centre  at  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  during 
the  last  six  months  of  1968. 

“He  is  not  only  a great  surgeon  but  a 
very  attractive  Christian,  commented 
Daniel  Sensenig,  Eastern  Board  missionary 
who  serves  as  business  manager  for  the 
project.  “His  presence  was  a great  inspira- 
tion to  us;  he  has  done  much  to  make  the 
organization  run  more  smoothly  and  to 
improve  the  overall  program.” 

Nearly  all  the  senior  staff  members  are 
committed  Christians.  Each  week  they 
gather  for  prayer  and  fellowship,  meeting 
in  homes  on  a rotating  basis. 

Daniel  and  Blanche  Sensenig  have  shared 
several  prayer  concerns: 

1.  For  love  and  wisdom  for  the  teaching 
staff  who  seek  to  communicate  the 
best  methods  of  leprosy  treatment. 


2.  For  enabling  to  solve  some  of  the 

administrative  difficulties:  inadequate 

salaries,  transportation  problems,  and 
in-service  training  for  junior  staff. 

3.  For  sensitivity  to  the  spiritual  needs 
on  every  hand. 

The  ALERT  project  is  sponsored  by 
twelve  organizations,  who  provide  the 
professional  staff.  Eastern  Board  relates  to 
the  project  through  the  American  Leprosy 
Mission. 

The  Ethiopian  government  has  given 
its  leprosy  hospital,  the  Princess  Zenebe 
Werk  Memorial  Hospital,  to  the  training 
project.  To  provide  for  expansion,  a half 
million  dollar  building  project  is  under  way. 

Courses  in  leprosy  control  and  rehabili- 
tation of  leprosy  patients  are  offered  at 
the  center.  Students  from  Tanzania,  Zambia, 
Liberia,  the  Cameroons,  Yemen,  and  Ethio- 
pia have  taken  courses.  Some  of  the 
courses  are  booked  a year  in  advance. 
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Thursday. 

Paul  Miller,  Morton,  111.,  was  licensed 
and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Cazenovia 
congregation,  Feb.  9. 

Charles  L.  Shank,  father  of  Mrs.  Glenn 
Musselman  of  Brazil  and  David  Shank  of 
Belgium,  died  Feb.  19.  The  funeral  was 
held  at  the  Goshen  College  Mennonite 
Church  the  afternoon  of  Feb.  21.  Charles 
was  a missionary  to  India  from  1915  to 
1919.  To  contact  the  family,  address  Mrs. 
Shank  at  1724  S.  12th  St.,  Goshen;  Mrs. 
Glenn  Musselman  at  3605  S.  Main,  Goshen; 
David  Shank  at  61  Ave.  des  Combattants, 
Genval,  Belgium. 

Willard  Roth,  Accra,  Ghana,  writes: 
"Another  first  of  a lifetime  experience — 
feeling  the  tremor  of  an  earthquake.  Just 
as  we  were  singing  "Stand  Up,  Stand  Up 
for  Jesus,  the  sensation  came.  Isaac  and 
George  (local  Mennonites  participating  in 
our  weekly  Sunday  evening  Bible  study) 
promptly  identified  the  goings-on  and 
urged  us  to  move  out  of  the  house.  The 
quake  was  over  as  abruptly  as  it  began  and 
the  only  evidence  was  a 90-minute  blackout 
in  our  section  of  the  city.  Evidently  earth- 
quakes are  not  common  in  Ghana,  although 
they  do  strike  occasionally.” 

Mrs.  Lydia  Lehman,  mother  of  Mrs. 
Edwin  Weaver,  is  again  very  seriously  ill. 
She  has  been  suffering  from  a heart  condi- 
tion for  some  months.  Cards  and  letters 
may  be  directed  to  her  at  115  W.  Hively 
Ave.,  c/o  Mrs.  Dora  Gehman,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514. 

Ellis  Good  reports  from  Medea,  Algeria: 
“Mary  Ellen  is  very  active  in  extraeurricu- 
lars.  She  has  more  or  less  teamed  up  with 
a Swiss  missionary  lady  in  making  home 
calls  and  is  finding  this  very  challenging. 
Each  Thursday  is  devoted  to  sewing  classes 

Calendar 


North  Central  Mennonite  Conference  Annual  Minis- 
ters' Meeting,  Mar.  4-6. 

Association  of  Mennonite  Aid  Societies,  Midland  Hotel. 
Chicago,  111.,  Mar.  6,  7. 

Lancaster  Conference  spring  session,  Weaverland,  East 
Earl,  Pa.,  Mar.  18. 

Annual  Meeting  of  EMBMC,  Weaverland,  East  Earl, 
Pa.,  Mar.  19,  20. 

Annual  meeting  of  Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Pres- 
ton, Ontario,  Canada,  Mar.  27-29. 

Spring  Extension  Convention,  Mathis,  Tex.,  Mar.  28- 
30. 

Board  of  Education  special  session,  Apr.  18,  19. 

Allegheny  Conference  Mission  Meeting,  La  Vale,  Md., 
Apr.  19. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Illinois  Mennonite  Mission  Board, 
First  Mennonite  Church,  Morton,  111.,  Apr.  25,  26. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Julv 
1-6. 

Alberta-Saskatchewan  Conference  session,  Salem 
Church,  Tofield,  Alta.,  July  11-13. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  22-25. 

Ohio  Mennonite  Youth  Convention,  Highland  High 
School,  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  July  24-27. 

Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference,  July  29-31. 

Allegheny  Conference,  Allensville,  Pa.,  Julv  31  to  Aug. 
2. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Turner,  Ore.,  Aug. 
15-19. 

South  Central  Conference,  Protection,  Kan.,  Sept,  5-7. 

Illinois  Conference  annual  session,  Roanoke,  III., 
Sept.  19-21. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session,  Nov.  14,  15. 


for  some  70  lively  girls.  Beginning  this 
week  she  will  be  giving  private  English 
lessons  to  two  different  individuals.  The  one 
is  a young  Algerian  teacher  and  the  other 
is  on  the  staff  as  a supervisor.” 

Missionaries  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  coming  home  on  furlough  in  1969, 
country  in  which  they  are  serving,  and 
approximate  date  of  arrival  in  the  U.S.A. 
include:  Eugene  and  Louella  Blosser, 

Japan,  June  17;  Larry  Borntrager,  Nigeria/ 
Ghana,  March;  Lloyd  and  Evelyn  Fisher, 
Nigeria/Ghana,  summer;  William  and 
Beatrice  Hallman,  Argentina,  March;  Mary 
Ethel  Heatwole,  Nepal,  July;  Otis  and 
Betty  Hochstetler,  Brazil,  May  28;  David 
and  Rose  Hostetler,  Brazil,  Dec.  15;  Mar- 
ian Hostetler  (3-week  vacation),  Algeria, 
July;  Richard  and  Novelda  Kissell,  Brazil, 
May;  Lee  and  Adella  Kanagy,  Japan, 
April; 

Dennis  Kuhns,  Brazil,  summer;  H.  James 
and  Ann  Martin,  Uruguay,  December;  S. 
Paul  and  Vesta  Miller,  India,  mid-Mav; 
Robert  and  Wilda  Otto,  Belgium,  May  31; 
Kenneth  Reed,  Japan,  summer;  Kenneth 
Ropp,  Nigeria/Ghana,  March;  Earl  and 
Genevieve  Schwartzentruber,  Argentina, 
December;  Dale  and  Laura  Schumm,  India, 
December;  Mary  Ellen  Shoup,  Algeria, 
mid-Julv;  Robert  and  Lila  Rae  Stetter, 
Algeria,  June;  James  and  Faith  Wenger, 
Japan,  Apr.  1 1. 

The  newly  elected  executive  committee 
of  the  Argentine  Mennonite  Conference  is; 
Mario  O.  Snyder,  president;  Raul  Garcia, 
vice-president;  Eduardo  Alvarez,  secretary; 
and  Earl  Schwartzentruber,  treasurer.  Addi- 
tional members  include  Rodolfo  Arregui, 
Lucio  Casas,  and  J.  Delbert  Erb. 

David  and  Ella  Basinger,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  celebrated  their  fiftieth  wedding  anni- 
versary Feb.  9 with  open  house  at  the 
Lindale  Mennonite  Church.  They  were 
married  Feb.  4,  1919. 

Howard  J.  Zehr,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  executive 
secretary  of  Mennonite  General  Conference, 
was  the  speaker  on  the  Mennonite  Hour 
Mar.  2 speaking  on  “This  Is  Love,”  and 
will  be  speaking  Mar.  9 on  “Possess  Your 
Freedom.” 

John  A.  Lapp,  associate  professor  of 
history  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  has 
just  received  his  doctorate  in  history  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  His  dis- 
sertation is  entitled  “The  Mennonite  Church 
in  India,  1897-1962.” 

Mr.  Lapp  is  an  alumnus  of  EMC  and 
Western  Reserve  University,  where  he 
earned  a master’s  degree.  Chairman  of 
EMC’s  division  of  social  sciences,  he  has 
taught  at  EMC  for  eleven  years. 

In  addition  to  his  responsibilities  at  the 
college,  Mr.  Lapp  is  a columnist  for  Chris- 
tian Living  magazine  and  a vice-president 
of  the  Virginia  Council  of  Human  Relations. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  Gundlach,  Saar- 
brueken,  Germany,  have  accepted  a call  to 
open  a new  work  in  Freising,  Bavaria,  Ger- 
many, this  coming  September.  This  outreach 


is  an  effort  of  the  Mennonite  churches  of 
Bavaria. 

The  Gundlachs  served  in  the  place  of 
Omar  and  Lois  Stahl  during  their  furlough. 
Mr.  Gundlach  will  graduate  this  spring  from 
Brake  Bible  School  (Germany),  will  serve 
in  some  summer  camps,  and  then  be- 
come available  to  the  Bavaria  project. 

The  ministry  of  the  Luxembourg  re- 
lease of  the  German  Mennonite  broadcast, 
Worte  des  Lebens,  will  be  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  availability  of  a better  time  slot. 
Beginning  Feb.  6,  the  program  was  re- 
leased at  5:45  a.m.  instead  of  5:15  a.m. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

Your  editorial  on  “Talking  to  Ourselves 
or  . . .”  (Feb.  11  issue)  is  about  20  years  late, 
but  it  is  better  to  appear  now  than  never. 

Lately  I have  visited  many  different  church 
buildings  and  it  seems  that  everyone  wants  to 
build  a more  elaborate  and  priceless  building 
than  anyone  else  and  so  no  money  is  left  for 
relief.  While  we  are  on  the  subject,  I might  say 
we  are  overorganized.  Jesus  had  almost  no  inter- 
est in  organization.  He  appointed  no  chairman, 
no  president,  no  secretary.  He  did  have  a 
treasurer,  Judas,  and  Judas  betrayed  Hirp. 

He  had  no  planned  itinerary.  He  just  went 
about  doing  good;  and  the  common  people  heard 
Him  gladly. 

His  message  was  simple:  “As  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them. 

I don’t  know  what  would  have  happened  if 
someone  had  asked  Him.  How'  do  You  relate 
Your  preaching  to  the  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  Your  day? 

When  a pastor  is  interviewed,  the  following 
question  is  usually  asked:  Is  he  successful 

in  relating  his  preaching  to  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  day? 

I’m  not  sure  just  how  many  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  I would  want  to  hear  from  the 
pulpit  after  hearing  some  of  the  same,  because  I 
think  these  are  everyday  problems  which  concern 
affairs  of  the  world.  When  I go  to  church,  I like 
to  think  and  hear  about  God. 

Isn’t  it  surprising,  when  one  reads  the  four 
Gospels,  to  note  how  little  attention  Jesus 
seemed  to  give  to  social  and  economic  problems? 

To  be  sure,  He  was  pretty  harsh  with  the 
rich  young  man  whose  money  so  obviously  pos- 
sessed him;  and  He  did  throw  the  money 
changers  out  of  the  temple. 

But,  though  there  were  undoubtedly  labor 
troubles  in  Jerusalem  in  His  day.  He  never 
organized  a labor  union  or  participated  in  a 
strike. 

Let  me  quote  from  Goethe:  “Treat  people  as  if 
they  were  what  they  ought  to  be  and  you  help 
them  to  become  what  they  are  capable  of  being. 

“I  can  do  it  if  you  think  I can  — Paul  Gerber, 
Walnut  Creek,  Ohio. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Bachert,  Robert  and  Judy  (King),  Valparaiso, 
Ind.,  second  son,  Randall  Jay,  Jan.  6,  1969. 

Brunk,  George  R.  Ill  and  Erma  (Hess),  Pa- 
lermo, Italv,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Valerie 
Joy,  Dec.  11,  1968. 
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Byer,  David  W.  and  Marjorie  (Witmer),  Port- 
land, Ore.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Lorelei 
Rose,  Nov.  22,  1968. 

Good,  Glenn  W.  and  Mildred  (Saner),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  second  son.  Dean  Merlin,  Nov.  25, 
1968. 

Heisey,  Edwin  B and  Miriam  D.  (Wenger), 
Manheim,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Leon  W., 
Jan.  24,  1969. 

Jenson,  Roger  and  Donna  (Beams),  Stockton, 
Mo.,  third  child,  second  son,  Roger  Allan,  Jr., 
Feb.  1,  1969. 

Lehman,  Karl  F.  and  Elaine  (Hartsough),  Rock 
Island,  111.,  second  child,  first  son,  Regan  Scott, 
Feb.  1,  1969. 

Martin,  Calvin  H.  and  Helen  (Yeager),  Tampa, 
Fla.,  first  child,  Gregory  Dean,  Jan.  10,  1969. 

Miller,  Paul  W.  and  Leta  (Brenneman),  Well- 
man, Iowa,  sixth  child,  Scott  Jerome,  Dec.  24, 

1968. 

Pfaunmiller,  Galen  and  Victoria  (Kohnke),  Bare- 
ville,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jean 
Marie,  Jan.  7,  1969. 

Ruth,  Leonard  C.  and  Esther  (Landis),  Har- 
levsville.  Pa.,  third  son,  Leonard  Darren,  Dec. 
17,  1968. 

Sager,  Douglas  and  Lois  Jean  (Martin),  Terre 
Hill,  Pa.,  first  child,  Kimberlev  Dawnt  Jan.  21, 

1969. 

Schlabach,  Ernest  and  Marilyn,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  second  child,  first  son,  Michael  Allen, 
Jan.  21,  1969. 

Schrock,  Yost,  Jr.,  and  Ella  (Beachey),  Arthur, 
111.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter.  Arm  Jill,  Jan  1. 
1969. 

Shank,  Philip  and  Carol  (Rahn),  Adrian,  Mich., 
first  child,  Roger  Eugene,  Feb.  13,  1969. 

Wenger,  Ronald  and  Arlene  (Yoder),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Kari  Javne, 
Feb.  3,  1969. 

Yoder,  prvin  and  Bernadine  (Albrecht),  Arthur, 
111.,  third  child,  second  son,  James  Rvan,  Sept.  9, 
1968. 

Yoder,  Irvin  E.  and  Ruth  (Stoltzfus),  Ivyland, 
Pa.,  eighth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Carol  Jean, 
Feb.  8,  1969. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Barnhart — Heatwole. — Earl  Barnhart,  Heph- 
zibah  (Ga.)  cong.,  and  Hettie  Heatwole, 
Davton,  Va.,  Bank  cong.,  bv  Llovd  S.  Horst, 
Nov.  29,  1968. 

Beachey — Otto. — Emory  Beachey,  Arthur,  111., 
and  Louise  Otto,  Sullivan,  III.,  both  of  Arthur 
cong.,  by  Paul  C.  Sieber,  Dec.  27,  1968. 

Forrey — Peifer. — K.  Eugene  Forrev,  Lan- 

caster, Pa.,  Chestnut  Hill  cong.,  and  Nancy  J. 

| Peifer,  Manheim,  Pa.,  East  Petersburg  cong..  by 
j H Raymond  Charles,  Feb.  9,  1969. 

Horst — Martin. — Clifford  Lamar  Horst,  East 
Earl,  Pa.,  Lichty’s  cong.,  and  Linda  Mae  Mar- 
tin, Denver,  Pa.,  Metzler’s  cong.,  by  Amos  H 
Sauder,  Dec.  14,  1968. 

Horst — Fox. — G.  A.  Horst,  Flint,  Mich.,  and 
Esther  (Good)  Fox,  Montrose,  Calif.,  by  Simon 
Gingerich,  Feb.  8,  1969. 

Litzenberger — Zoll. — William  Leonard  Litzen- 
berger,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Indiantown  cong.,  and 
Lydia  Ann  Zoll,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Metzler  s cong., 
by  Amos  H.  Sauder,  Feb  8,  1969. 

Murphy — Hoylman. — George  Winfred  Murphv, 
Newport  News,  Va.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Frances 
Darlene  Hoylman,  Newport  News,  Va.,  Hunting- 
ton  Avenue  cong.,  by  David  A.  Kindy  and  Lloyd 
Weaver,  Jr.,  Nov.  30,  1968. 

Newswanger — Horst. — L.  Glenn  Newswanger, 
Stevens,  Pa.,  Roedersville  cong.,  and  Elaine 


Horst,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Lichty’s  cong.,  by  J.  Paul 
Graybill,  Feb.  8,  1969. 

Schnarre — Weyandt. — Stephen  F.  Schnarre, 

St.  Marys,  Ohio,  United  Church  of  Christ,  and 
Sandra  Weyandt,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Tedrow  cong., 
by  Carl  V.  Yoder,  Jan.  25,  1969. 

Swartzendruber  — Kuhns.  — John  Edward 
Swartzendruber,  Jr.,  Pigeon,  Mich.,  Pigeon  River 
cong.,  and  Gloria  Mae  Kuhns,  Greencastle,  Pa., 
Cedar  Grove  cong.,  bv  Nelson  L.  Martin,  Feb.  8, 
1969. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Brydge,  Oscar  R.,  son  of  Edward  R.  and 
Isabelle  (Henderson)  Brydge,  was  born  May  27, 
1896;  died  at  Waynesboro  (Va. ) Communitv  Hos- 
pital, Feb.  5,  1969;  aged  72  v.  8 m.  9 d.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife  (Ida  Coffey  Brydge),  2 sons 
by  a former  marriage  (Elwood  and  David),  5 
grandchildren,  5 brothers  (George,  Amos,  Paul, 
Silas,  and  Vance),  and  4 sisters  (Bessie  Hailey, 
Viola  Tisdale,  Edna  Willis,  and  Lonie).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Emory),  who  was 
killed  by  lightning  in  1954.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Lynside  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Feb.  7,  with  Truman  Brunk,  Franklin 
Weaver,  and  Judson  Baldwin  officiating;  interment 
in  Riverview  Cemeterv. 

Herr,  Barbara  H.,  daughter  of  George  K.  and 
Elizabeth  (Harnish)  Herr,  was  born  in  Lampeter 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Apr.  10,  1890;  died  at  Oreville  Men- 
nonite  Home,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  14,  1969;  aged 
78  v.  9 m.  4 d.  Surviving  is  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Sonders).  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  2 brothers  and  2 sisters.  She  was  a member 
of  the  New  Danville  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Oreville  Home,  Jan.  17,  with 
J.  Paul  Graybill,  Elmer  Hertzler,  and  Landis 
Brubaker  officiating;  interment  in  New  Danville 
Cemetery. 

Martin,  Ellen  Rebecca  and  Naomi  Ruth, 
daughters  of  Ruth  (Rodes)  and  the  late  John 
D Martin,  were  born  at  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Ellen,  Sept.  27,  1952,  and  Naomi,  Aug.  28,  1949; 
died  at  Charleroi,  Pa.,  in  an  automobile  accident, 
Jan.  19,  1969;  Ellen  aged  16  v.  3 m.  23  d., 
Naomi  aged  19  y.  4 m.  22  d.  The  girls,  accom- 
panied by  Edith  Heatwole,  were  returning  from 
a weekend  visit  to  Messiah  Mennonite  Bible 
School,  Carbon  Hill,  Ohio,  when  the  car  which 
they  were  driving  struck  an  icy  spot,  went  out 
of  control  and  into  the  path  of  an  oncoming  car. 
Surviving  besides  their  mother  are  2 sisters 
(Esther  and  Edith).  They  were  preceded  in 
death  by  their  father  and  an  infant  sister.  They 
were  members  of  the  Pike  Church.  Funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  at  the  Bank  Church,  Jan.  22,  with 
John  D.  Risser,  Lloyd  S.  Horst,  Menno  S.  Brunk, 
and  Bvard  W.  Shank  officiating;  interment  in 
Pike  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

McMullen,  Phoebe,  daughter  of  the  late 
Oliver  and  Margaret  (Lucket)  Grooms,  was  born 
at  Pond  Bank,  Pa.,  Aug.  9,  1888;  died  at  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  21,  1969;  aged  80  v.  5 m. 
13  d.  She  was  married  to  Amos  McMullen,  who 
died  in  1952.  Surviving  are  3 brothers  (John, 
Chester,  and  Frank)  and  3 sisters  (Virgie,  Mrs. 
James  Milev,  and  Mrs.  Harry  Kriner).  She  was 
a member  of  the  Cedar  Street  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Sellers  Funeral  Home, 
Jan.  24,  with  Adin  Diller  and  Norman  Martin 
officiating;  interment  in  Lebanon  Cemetery. 

Oswald,  Mabel  Della,  daughter  of  Edward 
L.  and  Fanny  (Denton)  Hobbs,  was  born  near 
Martinsville,  Mo.,  July  6,  1908;  died  at  her  home 
in  Beaver  Crossing,  Neb.,  of  a coronary,  Feb.  4, 
1969;  aged  60  y.  5 m.  28  d.  On  Feb.  3,  1927,  she 
was  married  to  Jacob  R.  Oswald,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Vesper  and  Ronald), 
4 daughters  (Darlene — Mrs.  Stanley  Trover, 


Jeannine — Mrs.  Lester  Schweitzer,  Dorla — Mrs. 
Tillman  Hershberger,  and  Twila — Mrs.  James 
Roth),  27  grandchildren,  one  brother  (Lawrence), 
2 sisters  (Mrs.  Elsie  Bauer  and  Mrs.  Gladys 
Hamilton).  She  was  a member  of  the  West  Fair- 
view  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Feb.  6,  with  Lloyal  Burkev  and  Lee  Schlegel 
officiating. 

Rhodes,  Sarah  Mabel,  daughter  of  Daniel  P. 
and  Hettie  (Rohrer)  Showalter,  was  born  Oct.  18, 
1891;  died  Feb.  6,  1969;  aged  77  v.  3 m.  19  d. 
She  was  married  to  Webster  C.  Rhodes,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  11  children  (Mark  S., 
Harry  W,,  Eber  A.,  Edith — Mrs.  Owen  Showalter, 
Reuben  S.,  Luke  C.,  Esther — Mrs.  Willis  Rohrer, 
John  C.,  Ida — Mrs.  Wilbur  Rohrer,  Neil  A.,  and 
Norma — Mrs.  William  Koogler),  73  grandchildren, 
7 great-grandchildren,  one  sister,  and  3 brothers. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Pleasant  View  Church, 
Dayton,  Va.,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Feb.  8,  with  Russell  Cline,  Warren  Showalter, 
and  Justus  Showalter  officiating. 

Roeschley,  Eli,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
(Orendorff)  Roeschley,  was  born  at  Flanagan,  111  , 
Apr.  16,  1893;  died  at  St.  James  Hospital,  Pon- 
tiac, 111.,  Feb.  11,  1969;  aged  75  v.  9 m,  26  d. 
On  Dec.  17,  1919,  he  was  married  to  Emma 
Beller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son 
(Burdell),  3 daughters  (Myra — Mrs.  Cleland  Gun- 
den,  Wilma,  and  Sally — Mrs.  Don  White),  10 
grandchildren,  6 brothers  (Noah,  Melvin,  Roy, 
Orie,  Leo,  and  Harold),  and  2 sisters  (Lavina 
Slagell  and  Freda).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Waldo  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Feb.  14,  with  Edwin  J.  Stalter  officiating. 

Shank,  Lewis  W.,  son  of  Charles  and  Fannie 
(Weaver)  Shank,  was  born  at  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
June  17,  1893;  died  at  the  Sterling  (111.)  Com- 
munity Hospital,  Jan.  13,  1969;  aged  75  v.  6 m. 
27  d.  On  Dec.  31,  1914,  he  was  married  to  Anna 
Hartman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Eldon  and  James  L. ),  11  grandchildren,  4 
great-grandchildren,  4 sisters  (Mrs.  Effie  Sharps, 
Mrs.  Nannie  Bailv,  Mrs.  Margaret  Appel,  and 
Mary — Mrs.  McKinley  Beachy),  and  3 brothers 
(Manuel,  Samuel,  and  John).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Science  Ridge  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  Jan.  15,  with  Edwin  J.  Stalter 
officiating. 

Short,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jephtha  and 
Mary  (King)  Wyse,  was  born  in  Fulton  Co., 
Ohio,  Oct.  4,  1881;  died  at  Archbold,  Ohio,  Feb. 
8,  1969;  aged  87  v.  4 m.  4 d.  Surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Otha — Mrs.  Lawrence  Mahler  and 
Irene — Mrs.  Marvin  Fether).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Zion  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Feb.  10,  with  Ellis  Crovle  and  P.  L.  Frey 
officiating;  interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Springer,  Mary  Ellen,  daughter  of  Elias  and 
Elizabeth  (Hagev)  Landes,  was  born  in  Franconia 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Jan.  29,  1895;  died  in  West  Rockhill 
Twp.,  Pa.,  of  a heart  condition,  Feb.  2,  1969; 
aged  74  y.  4 d.  She  was  married  to  Clifford 
Springer,  who  died  Sept.  24,  1961.  Surviving  are 
6 children  (Howard,  Lizzie  Etta — Mrs.  Melvin 
Alderfer,  Jacob,  Mattie — Mrs.  Dayton  C.  Landis, 
Cyrus,  and  Alice  Heavener),  5 grandchildren,  and 
one  great-grandson  Preceding  her  in  death  were 
one  son  (Kenneth)  and  one  daughter  (Evelyn). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Towamencin  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Home,  Feb.  6,  with  Ellis  L.  Mack  and 
Martin  Anders  officiating;  interment  in  Towamen- 
cin Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Trennis,  son  ot  Henry  and  Sarah 
(Miller)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Morocco,  Ind.,  Dec.  9, 
1879;  died  at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Nursing  Home,  Feb. 
11,  1969;  aged  89  v 2 m 2 d.  In  1901  he  was 
married  to  Mary  Schwartz,  who  died  in  1958. 
Surviving  are  8 children  (Christ,  Sylvia,  Sarah. 
Andy,  Henry,  Trennis,  Ernie,  and  Mary),  27 
grandchildren,  33  great-grandchildren,  and  one 
great-great-grandchild.  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  two  daughters  (Savilla  and  Rose).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Oetting  Funeral  Home, 
Harlan,  Ind.,  with  Martin  Brandenberger  officia- 
ting; interment  in  Leo  Cemetery. 
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KEEP  GROWING 


Bruce  Larson's  newest  book  LIV- 
ING ON  THE  GROWING  EDGE  is 
for  those  adventurous  Christians 
who  are  unsatisfied  with  the  aver- 
age, always  looking  for  the  best. 
In  this  book  the  author  of  DARE 
TO  LIVE  NOW  takes  "new  looks" 
at  Marriage,  the  Family,  Love, 
Fear,  Commitment,  Priesthood, 
Teaching,  Wholeness,  Healing, 
and  Relationships.  Larson's  expe- 
rience as  a pastor  and  counselor, 
plus  unembarrassed  honesty,  gives 
the  reader  a desire  to  make  use 
of  his  practical  insights  and  ideas. 
Here  is  spiritual  food  with  lots  of 
vitamins. 
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by  Bruce  Larson,  $2.95. 
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Brotherhood 

in  the  Local  Congregation 

By  John  M.  Lederach 


In  Acts  14  there  is  an  extremely  interesting  story  in  the 
life  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Paul  had  been  teaching  and  even 
healing  in  the  city  of  Lystra.  Some  other  men  came  and 
persuaded  the  people  to  drag  Paul  out  of  the  city  and  stone 
him.  This  they  did.  In  this  account  the  writer  indicates  that 
Paul  was  left  there  along  the  road  dead;  but  the  disciples 
gathered  around  him  and  as  they  did,  he  rose  up  and 
entered  the  city.  Granted,  this  story  is  not  a parable;  it  is 
an  actual  event  in  the  life  of  the  early  Christians.  But  what 
happened  on  that  day  on  the  road  outside  of  Lystra  is  the 
same  kind  of  thing  that  happens  to  many  people,  and  so  I 
would  like  to  use  it  in  a parabolic  way. 

It  was  with  people  that  brokenness  came  to  Paul.  His  body 
was  damaged;  possessions  were  lost.  But  most  of  all,  rela- 
tionships were  broken  and  all  of  this  came  at  the  hands  of 
men.  Now  also,  it  was  with  people  that  healing  came.  The 
Bible  says  the  church  gathered  around.  His  loved  ones,  the 
Christians  from  Antioch  and  Lystra — it  was  with  these  peo- 
ple that  he  found  strength  to  rise  up  and  walk.  Lewis 
Sherrill  says,  “People  are  broken  in  relationships  and  they 
are  healed  in  relationships. ” The  Acts  14  story  illustrates 
this  very  thing.  It  was  in  relationship  that  Paul’s  body  was 
broken  and  again  it  was  in  the  relationship  of  the  commu- 
nity of  God’s  people  that  Paul’s  body  was  healed. 

This  Is  Uniquely  the  Posture  of  the  Church 

It  is  my  discovery  that  it  is  these  kinds  of  relationships — 
healing  and  trusting — that  people,  you  and  I,  are  ultimately 
seeking.  And  if  we  do  not  find  this  within  the  church,  we 
will  be  seeking  it  someplace  else,  and  society  has  been  most 
accommodating  in  providing  these  needs  of  men.  The  so- 
called  love  communities,  psychiatric  centers,  and  psycholo- 
gists are  providing  this  for  people.  In  counseling,  90  percent 
of  the  healing  takes  place  in  the  relationship  between  the 
counselor  and  the  counselee.  When  the  Christian  church 
fails  to  develop  deep  and  understanding  relationships  with 
people  and  community,  something  else  will  rise  to  take  its 
place.  There  is  something  very  unique  in  the  posture  of  the 
church  in  providing  relationships  for  people.  Renewal  is 
merely  structuring  for  relationships.  Small  groups,  retreats, 
and  other  settings  are  the  vehicles  that  are  used  to  develop 
relationships  and  it  is  in  relationships  that  renewal  comes, 
for  God  comes  to  you  through  me  and  God  comes  to  me 
through  you. 

John  M.  Lederach,  Hesston,  Kan.,  is  Director  of  Religious  Affairs  and  Spiritual 
Development  at  Hesston  College. 


My  Experience  in  Congregations 

I had  been  praying  and  searching  for  renewal  within  our 
congregation,  wondering  why  it  was  that  the  things  did  not 
happen  the  way  I desired.  One  morning  following  the  ser- 
mon I was  standing  at  the  back  door  shaking  hands  with  the 
congregation  as  they  were  going  home.  That  morning  it 
dawned  on  me  that  I really  did  not  know  the  people  of  this 
congregation.  Oh,  yes,  I knew  their  names,  I knew  where 
they  lived,  I knew  their  children,  I knew  what  kind  of  work 
they  did;  but  I did  not  really  know  their  hurts  or  their 
burdens.  I didn’t  know  them  as  people  to  the  fullest  extent. 
It  was  following  this  that  our  congregation  began  to  be  to- 
gether in  groups  where  we  began  the  process  of  self-dis- 
closure, where  those  secrets  that  were  hid  for  many  years 
were  now  opened;  because  really  we  have  secrets  for  the 
purpose  of  telling  them  to  someone  we  can  trust. 

I served  as  an  interim  pastor  of  a congregation  of  another 
denomination  this  past  year.  It  was  here  also  that  I dis- 
covered that  renewal  for  this  congregation  meant  that  they 
began  to  listen  to  each  other.  Sitting  down  together  in  the 
seats  of  brotherhood  and  listening.  It  was  here  that  I dis- 
covered that  the  most  meaningful  compliment  I can  pay 
to  you  is  to  listen  to  you. 

Three  Very  Simple  Discoveries  About  Brotherhood 

It  is  in  these  three  discoveries  that  tremendous  healing 
value  is  found  for  the  congregation.  I believe  also  these  are 
to  be  found  in  the  community  of  God,  and  where  they  are 
found,  people  have  strength  to  rise  higher  and  discover  that 
they  can  walk  and  live  in  a meaningful  way  in  community. 

The  worth  of  the  individual.  The  first  discovery  is  the 
worth  of  the  individual.  This  is  central  in  the  life  and  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  Jesus  had  a way  of  encountering 
a person  right  there  as  he  was  in  his  own  right.  I think  of 
the  woman  at  the  well,  the  blind  man  at  the  pool  of  Siloam. 
These  were  people  that  Jesus  met  and  accepted  for  who 
they  were  right  there.  The  very  heart  of  personality  make- 
up is  at  the  point  of  a person’s  self-concept.  When  I help 
to  build  a person’s  self-concept  or  his  ego  strength,  I am 
then  helping  that  person  find  himself  in  a more  meaningful 
way.  John  said  in  1 Jn.  3:1,  “Behold,  what  manner  of  love 
the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be  called 
the  sons  of  God.’’  This  is  how  God  feels  about  us  and  some- 
how I as  a person  want  to  be  accepted,  not  because  of  what 
I do  or  the  functions  I perform  or  the  role  that  I fit  into  in 
society,  but  because  of  who  I am.  This  is  one  of  the  tre- 
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mendous  breakthroughs  of  the  gospel,  that  God  accepts  us 
for  who  we  are.  Whenever  I am  used  to  help  to  build  up  a 
person’s  sense  of  worth,  I am  then  adding  to  that  person’s 
wholeness  of  life.  And  this  is  precisely  what  brotherhood 
means.  Paul  says  it  differently  in  Romans.  He  says  it’s  being 
“members  one  of  another.’’  As  a minister,  I must  confess 
that  in  times  past  I have  been  guilty  of  leading  people  into 
self-abasement.  No,  God  is  a God  who  cares  and  it’s  twisted 
logic  to  think  that  to  abase  ourselves  makes  for  holiness. 
The  “theology  of  a worm’  is  not  Christian  theology.  The 
task  of  the  minister  is  not  to  rail  people  for  their  sins,  but 
to  remind  them  of  who  they  are  in  Jesus  Christ.  There  is 
one  place  in  the  gospel  account  where  God  is  pictured  as 
running,  and  that  is  in  Luke  15  and  here  God  is  running  as 
the  father  to  meet  the  returning  son.  When  we  begin  to 
discover  how  God  views  men,  then  we  begin  to  see  that 
there  is  tremendous  worth  in  the  individual. 

God  made  us  for  community.  The  second  discovery  is  that 
God  made  us  for  community.  We  are  social  beings.  The 
whole  story  of  the  Bible  is  the  story  of  relationships  between 
man  and  God  and  between  man  and  man.  One  of  the  excit- 
ing themes  of  the  Bible  is  what  I call  the  “people  theme.’ 
It’s  the  theme  where  God  is  calling  forth  a people  or  com- 
munity for  His  name.  It  begins  with  Abraham  and  there  the 
covenant  promise  is  that  He  will  make  of  Abraham  a great 
nation.  The  Bible  that  follows  is  the  story  of  God  calling 

forth  a people.  In  the  New  Testament  the  borders  of  this 

community  are  extended  much  farther.  James  stands  up  in 
the  Jerusalem  conference  and  indicates  that  God  has  chosen, 
even  from  the  Gentiles,  a “people  for  his  name.”  And  this 
theme  carries  through  to  the  Book  of  Revelation,  where 
there  is  a great  city  for  the  people  of  God.  All  of  this  is 
what  I would  call  relationship  and  God  cannot  be  understood 
outside  of  this  community  in  relationship.  John,  in  First 

John,  tells  us  that  someone  who  has  never  known  human 

love  cannot  really  love  God.  It  is  in  community  that  we  ex- 
perience love  and  it  is  also  in  community  that  we  can  know 
God. 

I remember  in  a search  group  meeting  a young  mother 
| told  the  rest  of  the  group,  “But  you  know,  this  is  the  first 
time  that  I ever  felt  that  I was  loved.  ” Eric  Fromm  says  it 
like  this,  “Man  is  lonely,  frightened,  and  hardly  capable  of 
love  when  he  stands  alone.”  It  is  this  theological  and  psy- 
chological truth  that  is  a discovery  for  the  church  that  we, 
made  in  God’s  image,  are  made  for  community. 

In  community  my  basic  needs  are  satisfied.  The  third  and 
equally  important  discovery  is  that  it  is  only  in  community 
that  our  basic  needs  are  satisfied.  I have  a basic  need  of 
security,  but  not  the  financial  or  economic  security,  like 
holding  a job — as  important  as  this  is — but  the  security  of 
being  loved  and  cared  for.  It  has  been  proved  that  babies 
placed  in  an  environment  without  warmth  and  love  cannot 
survive.  A little  child  is  taking  from  his  mother’s  breast  not 
only  milk,  but  the  security  of  love  and  acceptance.  The 
academic  fact  that  we  preach  and  talk  about  is  that  God 
loves  us.  If  this  remains  on  an  academic  level,  then  it  really 
^doesn’t  have  meaning  for  my  life  because  I function  not  on 
the  basis  of  intellect  but  on  the  basis  of  feeling.  It  is  in 


community  that  I must  begin  to  feel  that  God  loves  me  and 
it  is  in  this  feeling  that  security  is  found. 

The  second  need  is  my  need  for  companionship — not  just 
to  be  a joiner,  but  to  be  in  creative  relationship  with  some- 
one else.  It  may  be  compared  to  a husband-wife  relation- 
ship. They’re  married  and  under  the  same  roof,  but  there 
may  be  no  companionship.  Another  couple  is  married  and 
lives  under  the  same  roof  and  there  is  companionship,  there 
is  understanding,  acceptance,  and  love.  It  is  in  these  families 
where  there  is  companionship,  where  the  family  altar  is 
really  found;  because  I believe  the  family  altar  is  in  essence 
an  attitude  of  heart.  I have  discovered  that  I long  for  this 
kind  of  understanding  and  accepting  companionship.  It  is 
this  discovery  that  the  church  is  beginning  to  understand. 
It  is  not  the  “come-sit-see”  kind  of  experience,  but  the 
community,  the  people  of  God,  who  can  become  this  under- 
standing, accepting  companionship. 

The  third  and  final  need  that  I have  is  the  need  for 
forgiveness  and  acceptance.  Too  long  we  have  talked  about 
forgiveness  in  legal  terms,  where  God  somehow  becomes  the 
justifier  of  the  unjust  through  Jesus  Christ.  Now  those  are 
good  terms,  but  again  they  don’t  speak  to  the  emotional 
being  of  people.  Jesus  had  a way  of  talking  about  forgive- 
ness, not  in  legal  terms  but  in  relationships  in  life,  the 
touch,  the  understanding,  the  word  of  comfort.  Yes,  I forgive 
you,  go  and  sin  no  more.  In  talking  about  brotherhood,  the 
church  becomes  this  feeling  kind  of  community,  where  people 
are  accepted  on  the  basis  of  who  and  what  they  are,  and 
they  are  loved  even  on  the  basis  of  what  they  do.  This  con- 
cept of  brotherhood,  I believe,  has  a way  of  drawing  out  of 
people  what  is  best.  I have  a basic  need  for  forgiveness  and 
acceptance  and  this  can  only  be  understood  in  community. 

Conclusion 

I have  also  discovered  that  when  I talk  to  other  people 
about  those  good  things  that  I have  done,  I share  with  the 
rest  of  the  congregation  all  of  my  virtues  and  my  successes, 
then  I get  the  reward  for  these  things  immediately  because 
they’re  out  and  I’ve  talked  about  them.  But  in  contrast  to 
this,  because  I have  said  all  of  the  good  things  about  my- 
self, I must  of  necessity  hide  those  bad  things  on  the  inside. 
It  is  a valid  theological  and  psychological  truth  that  those 
things  that  I hide  on  the  inside,  I in  return  become  more 
like  those.  Jesus  said  it’s  out  of  the  heart  a man  speaketh. 
Jesus  also  said,  “As  ...  fa  man  J thinketh  . . . , so  is  he.  ”‘ 
In  the  Christian  community,  where  there  is  acceptance  and 
freedom,  I have  discovered  that  now  I am  free  to  tell  you 
about  those  things  in  my  life  that  are  not  perfect.  I am  free 
to  share  with  you  those  areas  in  which  I need  help  and 
am  not  successful.  When  I do  that,  I am  also  freed  from 
them  and  more  able  to  live  authentically  because  they  are 
not  held  inside  me,  motivating  and  driving  me.  I believe 
that  it  is  in  the  trusting  brotherhood  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity that  I can  allow  myself  to  be  free  enough  so  that 
every  aspect  of  my  life  can  be  part  of  a community  and  I 
don’t  have  to  hide.  It  is  the  truth  that  makes  us  free,  and 
it  is  only  in  brotherhood  that  I am  free  to  disclose  the  truth 
about  myself.  □ 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Teaching  in  the  Summer 

Who  can  measure  the  value  of  a summer  Bible  school? 
The  congregation  organizes  and  marshals  its  resources  for  a 
two-week  period  of  intensive  teaching.  A committee  early 
elects  the  staff,  sets  the  date,  orders  the  supplies,  and  works 
toward  a goal.  The  whole  church  usually  responds.  Many 
participate  as  teachers  and  helpers,  some  as  drivers  and 
haulers.  Other  church  activities  are  usually  suspended  for 
the  time. 

From  the  first  summer  Bible  schools  in  the  1920’s,  the 
movement  gradually  grew  until  1963  when  we  registered 
835  schools  with  100,782  pupils  in  the  Mennonite  Church. 
Since  that  there  has  been  a slight  decrease.  Last  year  there 
were  708  schools  with  80,882  pupils  enrolled.  The  church 
invested  $108,664  to  operate  these  schools.  The  pupils  with 
9,638  teachers  responded  in  contributing  $59,067  for  missions. 

Last  year  3,768  high  school  pupils  and  4,066  adults  par- 
ticipated in  summer  Bible  school  classes;  2,645  diplomas 
were  issued  to  graduates  and  247  decisions  for  Christ  were 
recorded.  Schools  were  held  in  church  houses,  schoolhouses, 
storerooms,  tents,  houses,  and  out-of-doors  under  trees. 
There  were  22  community  or  cooperative  schools  reported. 
Some  schools  were  held  for  only  five-day  terms.  Many  met 
both  morning  and  afternoon,  some  only  afternoons,  and  some 
only  evenings. 

The  Herald  Summer  Bible  School  curriculum  continues  to 
be  a leader  in  Bible  teaching  for  summer  Bible  school.  While 
it  has  been  in  use  many  years,  it  has  been  revised  and  up- 
dated a few  times.  The  major  emphasis  is  on  teaching  the 
Bible  with  all  hand  and  seat  work  related  to  the  lesson.  The 
pupil’s  activity  material  comes  with  his  book.  The  teacher  s 
manual  provides  complete  details  for  the  full  session.  Teach- 
ers do  not  need  to  search  for  additional  items.  There  is 
more  in  each  course  than  most  teachers  can  use.  The  teacher 
can  be  selective  and  adapt  the  material  to  his  class  needs. 

While  there  is  no  craft  work  with  hammering  and  sawing, 
and  time-consuming  non-biblical  projects,  yet  the  pupils  find 
all  the  class-related  activities  interesting  and  meaningful. 
This  requires  less  outside  preparation  and  work  by  the 
teachers.  Handmade  novelties  are  worthy  projects  for  children 
if  there  is  no  satisfactory  Bible  teaching  opportunity  avail- 
able. With  Herald  Summer  Bible  School  materials  no  such 
projects  are  needed. 

Local  congregations  will  want  to  plan  early  for  1969.  The 
theme  this  year  is  “My  Father’s  World.’  The  Leader’s 
Guide  has  been  sent  to  each  pastor  for  early  planning  and 
preparation.  Filmstrips,  workshop  tapes,  and  other  aids  are 
available  for  both  staff  and  school  purposes.  For  further 
information  contact  your  local  supplier. 

— J.  J.  Hostetler. 
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By  Still  Waters 

Lord,  teach  us  to  pray. — Lk.  11:1. 

Prayer  is  the  soul’s  deepest  desire. 

A lady  told  her  pastor  that  she  was  much  concerned 
for  her  son.  He  was  in  college  and  completely  ignored 
anything  religious.  “All  he  seems  to  live  for,’’  she  said, 
“is  to  be  popular  with  the  gang  and  to  receive  good 
grades.  I have  always  prayed  for  him.  Yet  it  seems 
my  prayers  remain  unanswered.’’ 

“Your  prayers  have  been  answered,’’  said  the  pastor. 
“Isn’t  it  true  that  you  were  terribly  anxious  that  your 
son  would  be  popular  all  through  school  at  all  costs? 
Didn’t  you  want  your  son  to  shine  above  everyone  else 
scholastically?  These  were  your  real  prayers.  And  they 
have  been  answered.’ 

What  we  say  when  we  pause  to  pray  is  not  necessar- 
ily our  real  prayer.  Real  prayer  is  the  “soul’s  sincere 
desire,  uttered  or  unexpressed.  ’ Our  words  become 
prayer  only  when  they  correspond  to  our  greatest 
longings  and  desires.  Unless  our  words  and  longings  are 
the  same  we  only  mouth  meaningless  phrases  and  go 
through  a pagan  ritual. 

One  might  say  that  in  true  prayer  we  not  only  find 
God  but  we  also  find  ourselves.  We  see  what  our  real 
purposes  are.  And  we  align  them  with  God’s  purposes. 
In  true  prayer  we  free  ourselves  from  all  those  desires 
which  keep  us  from  God’s  best.  Prayer  is  to  shift  from 
self-interest  to  self-surrender. 

This  strikes  at  the  source  of  much  of  our  trouble. 
We  pray  one  thing  and  live  another.  And  we  think 
no  one  really  knows.  Worse  yet,  we  imagine  God  hears 
our  words,  yet  doesn’t  see  our  hearts. 

Our  real  prayers  are  what  we  desire  most  of  all. 


Sense  of  Humor 

More  should  be  said  about  a sense  of  humor.  So  many 
think  it  means  no  more  than  the  ability  to  tell  a funny  story 
or  to  laugh  at  one.  But  the  expression  covers  a complete 
philosophy  of  life.  It  means  the  ability  to  take  it  as  well  as 
hand  it  out.  It  means  having  learned  by  experience  how  to 
meet  the  vicissitudes  of  life  in  one’s  stride  and  smile.  It 
means  having  poise;  being  able  to  bend  without  breaking; 
being  cooperative  and  companionable;  seeing  the  bright 
side  of  every  cloud  and  living  in  the  sun;  taking  life’s  duties 
seriously,  but  not  too  seriously.  It  means  the  ability  to 
relax,  to  avoid  tension,  and  to  find  joy  in  one’s  occupation. 
It  means  getting  pleasure  out  of  the  joys  of  others;  it  means 
living  unselfishly.  It  means  being  human,  sympathetic,  and 
cheerfully  helpful;  seeing  the  humorous  side  of  little  things; 
laughing  with  people,  never  at  them.  A sense  of  humor  is 
a priceless  possession.  It  gives  its  possessor  influence  with 
men  and  makes  him  a leader  of  men. 
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Editorials 


The  Muckraker— A Successful  Failure 


John  Bunvan  in  his  classic  Pilgrim’s  Progress  describes  the 
man  with  a muckrake  in  his  hand.  He  could  “look  no  way 
but  downwards.’  Although  one  stood  over  him  offering  him  a 
celestial  crown,  the  muckraker  did  not  look  up  but  continued 
to  rake  to  himself  the  straws,  the  small  sticks,  and  dust  off 
the  floor.  Bunvan  says  this  shows  his  carnal  mind. 

All  of  us  must  beware  of  muckraking.  Bunvan  referred  to 
muck  as  earthly  things  in  contrast  to  eternal  or  heavenly 
things.  Muck  is  usually  defined  today  as  anything  which  in- 
jures or  tends  to  injure  the  reputation  or  standing  of 
another.  It  may  be  truth  but  truth  publicized  to  hurt  an- 
other. Thus  a muckraker  is  one  who  searches  out  and  seeks 
to  expose  publicly  real  or  apparent  misconduct  and  failing 
on  the  part  of  another  (usually  a leader). 

Today  muckraking  seems  popular.  Some  even  attempt  to 
prove  their  own  orthodoxy  by  digging  up  the  muck  in  other 
people’s  lives.  It  probably,  as  Bunvan  says,  “shows  the  car- 
nal mind. 

But  even  the  most  successful  muckraker  is  a complete 
failure  in  the  end  because  he  finally  concludes  his  lifework 
with  only  a pile  of  dirt.  He  uses  his  hours  and  days  search- 
ing out  that  which  injures  instead  of  helps.  Muckraking  still 
has  its  first  soul  to  win  for  the  right  and  its  first  soul  to 
keep  from  the  wrong. 

So  it  is  that  writers,  preachers,  teachers,  parents,  really 
all  of  us,  must  beware  of  being  muckrakers.  Following  is  a 
parable  which  may  serve  as  warning  to  us  all. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  on  a certain  day  a man  set  out  to 
find  muck.  And  lo,  he  was  exceedingly  successful.  From  the 
I start  he  found  plenty  of  assistance.  Muck  is  everywhere  peo- 
ple live  and  thus  it  did  not  take  sharp  eyesight  or  insight 
to  find  it.  And  the  man’s  aim  was  to  collect  it  and  pile  it 
as  high  as  he  could. 

In  his  search  for  muck  he  dug  into  the  writings  and  lives 
of  small  and  great.  And  behold  he  found  that  all  made 
mistakes  in  judgment  and  thought.  As  in  even  the  grandest 
house  some  dust  is  seen,  so  also  in  the  grandest  life  some 
muck  can  be  sighted.  Abraham  lied,  Jacob  deceived,  Thomas 
doubted,  Peter  denied,  Moses  became  angry,  and  lo,  even 
Noah,  the  first  man  called  righteous  by  God,  was  guilty  of 
immorality. 

Thus  this  man  decided  to  limit  his  search  for  muck  to  the 
living,  even  those  of  his  own  brethren.  And  behold  he  found 
much  muck,  for  he  picked  out  each  picayune  word  and 
phrase  which  “perhaps’  pointed  to  some  muck. 

Straightway  his  pile  of  muck  became  higher  and  higher. 
Because  his  business  grew  so  rapidly  and  others  liked  the 
muck,  he  gave  much  time  to  finding  more.  Muckraking  be- 
came his  major  work. 

When  it  was  still  a small  pile,  some  thought  he  dug  for 


and  discovered  gold.  But  when  the  pile  became  large,  more 
and  more  understood  it  was  only  muck  he  was  piling  up. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  in  his  finding  of  muck  none 
escaped  his  scrutinizing  eye.  Only  he  himself  was  safe.  For 
he  had  an  eye  to  see  muck  everywhere.  Thus  even  those 
who  were  his  best  helpers  at  first  gradually  slunk  away  until 
the  man  was  left  alone  to  his  muckraking. 

But  still  he  kept  at  it.  In  fact,  now  he  developed  a reli- 
gious fervor  about  it  all.  People  must  be  made  to  see  muck. 
People  must  be  saved  from  muck  even  if  they  never  imag- 
ined it  existed.  So  he  sent  samples  all  over  the  land.  He 
spoke  of  muck  on  radio.  He  described  muck  in  literature. 
And  he  put  his  muck  on  public  display  with  a large  sign, 
“Learn  more  about  muck.’’ 

Now  behold,  as  the  muck  pile  became  higher  and  higher, 
a long  shadow  fell  around.  The  higher  the  muck  pile  be- 
came, the  more  the  sun  was  shut  out.  For  the  man  who 
raked  muck  was  shutting  out  light.  His  interest  was  muck, 
not  light. 

His  eyes  did  not  see  the  gathering  darkness,  for  his  eyes 
became  accustomed  to  the  dark.  Finally  he  found  he  could 
gather  muck  best  in  the  dark.  And  behold  he  had  built  a 
mountain  of  muck  around  so  that  he  himself  could  no  longer 
look  or  climb  over  it.  Furthermore,  he  never  lifted  his 
eyes  from  the  ground. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  the  muckraker  became  old.  He 
had  many  fears.  He  ached  from  muck  disease.  For  life  was 
almost  over  and  lo,  all  he  had  accomplished  was  gathering 
a large  pile  of  muck.  His  life  was  wasted  on  this. 

When  he  died,  folks  who  couldn  t remember  his  name 
simply  said,  “Behold  the  muckraker  is  dead. ” 

Thereafter,  when  anyone  inquired  about  the  meaning  of 
the  pile  of  muck,  people  answered,  “That  pile  of  muck  was 
gathered  by  a man  who  spent  his  life  raking  muck.”  The 
muck  remained,  but  the  man  was  simply  called  the  muck- 
raker. — D. 


An  Important  Series  Begins 

Beginning  with  this  issue  of  Gospel  Herald  a most  inviting 
and  informational  series  of  articles  begins  from  the  pen  of 
Melvin  Gingerich.  As  history  professor  for  many  years,  as  a 
Bible  scholar  and  Christian  author  of  numerous  books,  the 
latest  being  The  Christian  and  Revolution,  Bro.  Gingerich 
discusses  the  movements  and  changes  of  our  day  with  Chris- 
tian and  historical  perspective. 

These  articles  might  well  form  the  basis  for  discussion 
groups  in  the  church. — D. 
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The  word  “revolution”  has  many  definitions  in  the  dic- 
tionary. Perhaps  the  one  that  is  most  appropriate  for  this 
article  is  “a  complete  or  drastic  change  of  any  kind,  as  a 
revolution  in  modern  physics.”  It  is  clear  that  the  term  is 
not  to  be  limited  to  political  revolutions  although  it  may 
refer  to  the  overthrow  of  the  government,  with  another 
taking  its  place  as  was  the  case  in  the  English  Revolution 
of  1688,  the  American  Revolution  of  1775,  the  French  Revo- 
lution of  1789,  the  Chinese  Revolution  of  1911,  and  the 
Russian  Revolution  of  1917. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  term  is  often  used  for  changes  that 
occur  less  rapidly  and  are  less  discernible  at  the  immediate 
time  of  their  happening,  such  as  when  the  word  refers  to 


tion  of  many  new  independent  nations  and  the  end  of  the 
old  type  of  colonialism  and  imperialism. 

Whereas  not  very  long  ago,  much  of  Asia  and  Africa  was 
under  the  control  of  North  America  and  Western  Europe, 
this  situation  has  been  changed  and  these  once  subject 
nations  now  have  a fierce  spirit  of  new  nationalism  in  which 
they  are  attempting  to  assert  their  independence  and  to  go 
their  own  way  without  being  dictated  to  by  the  United  States, 
England,  France,  or  other  Western  powers.  This  independ- 
ence movement  has  brought  about  a severe  restriction  upon 
the  amount  and  kind  of  missionary  activity  that  the  churches 
of  the  former  imperialistic  nations  are  able  to  carry  forward. 

In  the  eyes  of  many  peoples,  the  United  States,  which  for 


Our  Revolutionary  Age  By  Melvin  Gingerich 


the  Industrial  Revolution.  In  our  day  many  revolutions  are 
occurring. 

In  fact,  there  is  perhaps  no  period  in  history  when  so 
many  and  such  widespread  revolutions  have  taken  place. 
There  is,  for  example,  the  population  explosion  which  has 
profound  effects  for  the  future  of  mankind.  There  is  also 
the  knowledge  explosion  or  revolution  in  which  the  amount 
of  information  that  is  made  available  to  the  libraries  is  in- 
creasing so  rapidly  that  very  few  are  able  to  keep  pace 
with  the  mounting  vast  fund  of  new  information  discovered 
by  science.  There  are  also  certain  aspects  of  the  science 
revolution,  especially  those  coming  about  because  of  the 
atomic  age  and  also  the  age  of  computers. 

This  article  and  a series  that  will  follow  will  be  concerned 
primarily  with  those  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the 
social,  economic,  political,  and  religious  realms  around  the 
globe  today  which  have  a great  significance  for  the  future 
of  the  Christian  church  and  are  closely  related  to  our  task 
of  bringing  the  gospel  to  all  men. 

Here  reference  will  be  made  to  only  three  of  these  world- 
wide changes  that  we  need  to  understand. 

Spirit  of  Nationalism 

The  first  of  these  is  the  present  rapid  development  of  a 
new  spirit  of  nationalism  which  has  resulted  in  the  forma- 
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years  had  opened  its  doors  to  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the 
world  and  for  whom  the  Statue  of  Liberty  was  a symbol  of 
their  welcome  to  a new  life  of  freedom  and  opportunity, 
now  has  become  conservative  and  is  no  longer  serving  as 
the  spokesman  for  the  peoples  who  want  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

Rising  Expectations 

A second  great  revolution  going  along  with  this  rise  of  a 
new  nationalism,  is  the  “revolution  of  rising  expectations.” 
Our  missionaries  and  our  merchants  have  made  the  rest  of 
the  world  aware  of  the  high  standard  of  living  of  the  West- 
ern countries  and  these  peoples  who  have  been  living  in 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  illiteracy  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  they  can  have  these  same  benefits  for  themselves. 
They  too  want  their  fair  share  of  the  world’s  resources  and 
of  the  goods  that  have  been  provided  by  nature.  They  want 
doctors,  hospitals,  schools,  and  all  of  the  other  facilities  that 
will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  escape  the  bondage  of 
ignorance  and  poor  health  under  which  they  have  suffered 
for  so  many  years. 

Therefore,  they  are  willing  to  take  many  risks  and,  what 
seem  to  us,  shortcuts  to  achieve  higher  standards  of  living 
even  when  this  means  that  their  forms  of  government  are 
not  in  keeping  with  our  concepts  of  democracy. 

Race  Revolution 

A third  major  area  that  concerns  us  here,  as  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Christ  and  the  carriers  of  the  gospel  of  salvation, 
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has  to  do  with  the  worldwide  race  revolution.  This  revolu- 
tion is  not  one  that  is  at  all  limited  to  the  United  States, 
but  it  has  reached  into  many  countries  where  peoples  of 
color,  black,  yellow,  brown,  are  agreed  that  the  time  has 
come  in  history  when  they  will  no  longer  tolerate  the  ex- 
ploitation of  their  peoples  and  their  resources  by  the  haughty 
white  man.  They  remind  us  that  the  white  man  is,  after 
all,  a small  fraction  of  the  earth’s  population. 

It  is  intolerable  that  persons  should  continue  to  be  looked 
down  upon  and  to  be  snubbed  simply  because  of  the  color 


of  their  skin.  One  finds,  therefore,  a tremendous  sensitive- 
ness on  this  question  of  feelings  of  racial  superiority  which 
so  many  white  people  have  and  take  with  them  wherever 
they  go.  Indeed,  many  missionaries  and  world  travelers 
indicate  that  the  greatest  handicap  that  the  white  man 
faces  in  the  proclamation  of  the  good  news  of  salvation  is 
the  record  of  the  white  churches  in  the  United  States  and 
South  Africa,  where  policies  of  discrimination  and  segregation 
have  been  practiced  against  the  people  of  color  for  genera- 
tions. [D 


"What  Can  I Do?” 


Despite  the  drive  of  black  militants  to  alienate  the  Negro 
community  from  all  association  with  whites,  Negro  and  white 
friendships  were  never  so. greatly  needed  to  further  under- 
standing between  the  two  races.  The  separatist  movement 
affects  but  a few  belligerents.  Most  blacks  and  whites  are 
still  part  of  the  same  communities  and  there  can  be  no 
progress  in  any  human  relationship  without  understanding. 

A remarkable  breakthrough  in  the  formation  of  black  and 
white  friendships,  across  long-standing  barriers,  occurred  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  recently  when  Mrs.  Joan  Hampton  was  listening 
to  an  all-talk  radio  station.  Race  relations  were  being  dis- 
cussed, and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  Mrs.  Hampton  called 
the  station  to  say  that  many  people  wanted  to  understand 
the  feelings  of  Negroes  but  just  didn  t know  how  to  contact 
them,  or  open  channels  of  communication  and  make  personal 
friendships.  “Since  there  was  no  communication,  how'  can 
there  be  real  understanding?’’  asked  Mrs.  Hampton  as  she 
expressed  a desire  for  friendship  with  Negroes. 

A Negro  mother  and  housewife,  Mrs.  Ruth  King,  called  the 
station  to  say  she  would  be  glad  to  meet  Mrs.  Hampton  and 
be  her  friend.  And  before  they  knew  it,  there  were  more 
than  30  of  them — whites  and  blacks — from  different  back- 
grounds who  began  to  meet  as  a social  group  in  each  other’s 
homes. 

It’s  a family-type  thing,  reports  Sam  Hopkins,  columnist 
for  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  Loosely  organized,  it  includes 
Jews,  Protestants,  Catholics — businessmen  and  housewives, 
educators  and  maids.  The  only  common  element  is  that  thev 
want  to  learn  about  each  other,  get  along  together,  and 
make  this  world  a better  place  to  live  in.  They  realize  that 
this  can’t  be  done  without  friendships,  and  numerous  close 
friendships  have  grown  out  of  the  experience.  Many  of  the 
whites  had  never  been  inside  a Negro  church,  store,  bank, 
or  on  the  campus  of  a Negro  college,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
Negro  home.  Now,  with  their  Negro  friends,  they’ve  had  this 
experience  and  are  reciprocating  by  helping  the  Negroes  to 
become  socially  acquainted  with  white  institutions. 

“A  pot  of  coffee  and  open  heart  are  all  that  is  necessary,’’ 
according  to  Mrs.  Hampton  and  her  friends — both  white  and 
black. 


In  every  community  radio  stations  feature  talk-and-phone- 
in  programs.  An  exchange  of  phone  numbers  between  inter- 
ested parties  can  open  new  experiences  and  understanding 
in  your  own  community. 

Voluntary  Service:  The  history  of  America  s greatness 
arises  out  of  our  traditions  of  voluntary  services.  Rut  we  do 
not  stand  alone.  This  has  long  been  a responsibility  in 
Christian  countries. 

The  Italian  brotherhood  of  Misericordia  was  founded  in 
Florence  in  1246  and  serves  to  this  day  to  aid  personally 
the  poorest,  humblest  person.  They  served  as  stretcher 
bearers  during  the  great  plague  when  more  than  a third 
of  all  Florentines  died,  and  the  Misericordia  still  take  care 
of  all  ambulance  work  in  Tuscany. 

Today  men  from  all  classes  belong  to  the  Misericordia, 
from  laborers  to  royalty,  and  each  Misericordia  brother  must 
serve  one  hour  a week — giving  a shave  or  a bath  to  some 
bedridden  person,  or  performing  some  other  personal  service. 
The  brothers  thank  the  people  they  help,  crossing  their 
arms,  bowing.  “God  bless  you  for  needing  me.”  Each  wears 
a black  cotton  cloak  with  a hood  and  openings  for  the  eyes. 
The  hood  is  pulled  down  when  they  carry  the  dead  or  when 
they  help  people  they  know — to  avoid  special  thanks  or 
credit. — by  permission  from  Between  the  Lines.  !_2 


My  Daily  Prayer 

Lord,  help  my  eyes  to  seek  and  to  find. 

Help  my  heart,  Lord  Jesus,  to  be  humble,  meek,  and  kind. 
Help  my  hands  to  be  more  ready  to  give  than  to  receive. 
Help  my  mouth,  dear  Jesus,  that  it  will  give  a testimony  for 
Thee  wherever  I be. 

Now,  Lord  Jesus,  give  strength  to  my  whole  being. 

I pray  Thee  that  I may  go  speedily  and  give  and  minister 
to  the  needy  as  You  have  blessed  me.  Amen. 

— Algerine  Henderson, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
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WMSA:  Sew  What? 

By  Beulah  Kauffman 


“To  me,  WMSA  used  to 
be  a bunch  of  older  ladies 
gossiping  over  a quilt,’’ 
remarked  a young  man  re- 
cently. He  went  on  to  say 
that  he  felt  this  image  has 
changed,  and  well  it 
should! 

In  the  beginning  of 
women’s  work  in  our  de- 
nomination, sewing  was 
one  of  the  primary  activi- 
ties. Women  have  always 
responded  to  whatever 
was  most  urgent  at  the  time.  They  took  good  care  of  their 
own  households,  but  their  hearts  and  hands  reached  out 
beyond  to  alleviate  the  needs  of  others.  Typically,  they  have 
been  ready  to  respond  with  the  “cup  of  cold  water”  in 
Christ’s  name. 

Early  Developments 

During  the  1890’s  women  in  Missouri,  Pennsylvania, 
Ontario,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  sewed  for  or  contributed  cash  to 
the  Chicago  Mennonite  Home  Mission,  the  Mennonite  Or- 
phans’ Home  near  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  and  local  hospitals. 

Archivist  Melvin  Gingerich  says,  “They  often  made  from 
30  to  40  garments  on  the  day  of  the  sewing.  They  sewed 
for  needy  local  people,  and  at  least  once  a year  they  met 
at  the  Old  People’s  Home  at  Rittman  and  sewed  for  their 
inmates.  The  attendance  varied  from  20  to  50,  depending 
upon  the  weather  and  the  community  in  which  the  sewing 
was  held.  Each  member  took  her  own  lunch  along,  but  the 
hostess  furnished  tea  and  coffee.  The  man  of  the  house 
also  had  his  duties.  He  gathered  a number  of  sewing  ma- 
chines in  the  neighborhood  and  returned  them  again  after 
the  day’s  work  had  been  completed.  He  also  unhitched  the 
horses  and  with  a chalk  marked  each  harness  and  buggy 
so  that  horses  and  buggies  would  match.” 

Clara  Eby  Steiner,  a woman  of  courage  and  vision,  con- 
ceived of  Mennonite  women’s  groups  being  more  than  just 
sewing  circles.  It  was  her  conviction  that  local  units  were 
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responsible  to  promote  missionary  interest  and  activity  among 
the  women  of  the  church  and  to  support  the  mission  board 
program.  She  urged  women  to  sew  for  home  and  foreign 
missions  and  to  raise  money  for  missionary  purposes.  But 
beyond  that  she  promoted  the  study  and  discussion  of 
missionary  books. 

While  activities  of  local  women’s  groups  may  have  con- 
sisted largely  of  sewing  and  quilting — with  a sprinkling  of 
gossip  at  times — through  the  years  some  women  of  commit- 
ment and  insight  understood,  and  tried  to  help  others  under- 
stand, that  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  need.  Further- 
more, they  understood  that  a variety  of  activities  and  services 
must  be  implemented  to  meet  these  needs,  of  which  sewing 
is  one — but  not  the  only  one. 

Because  sewing  was  a primary  activity  at  home  and  in 
groups  during  early  years  of  organized  women’s  work,  for  a 
large  segment  of  our  sisterhood  this  has  continued  to  domi- 
nate their  thinking  about  the  women’s  meeting.  Garments 
and  bedding  were  certainly  needed  during  those  early  years, 
and  women  were  most  able  to  respond  in  this  way. 

A factor  which  intensified  sewing  interest  was  the  need  for 
relief  materials  following  World  War  I.  The  Mennonite  Relief 
Commission  for  War  Sufferers  worked  closely  with  the  sewing 
circles  during  the  postwar  years.  In  the  early  1920’s  the  cir- 
cles were  also  given  a large  assignment  by  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  for  Russian  relief. 

Various  names  have  been  given  to  the  overall  organiza- 
tion since  its  birth  to  express  content  and  purpose.  First  it 
was  Women’s  Missionary  Society,  then  The  General  Sewing 
Circle  Committee  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities.  In  1947  the  general  committee  was  again  reorgan- 
ized and  its  name  changed  to  the  Women’s  Missionary 
Sewing  Circle  Organization.  From  that  time  on  it  was  con- 
sidered an  auxiliary  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Enlarging  the  Mission-Service  Concept 

The  decade  ending  in  1954  had  embodied  a rapid  expan- 
sion of  activities.  The  general  president  wrote  at  that  time: 
“As  long  as  there  are  the  unclothed  to  be  clothed,  sewing 
will  remain  an  important  part  of  our  women’s  activity.  Too, 
we  will  talk  about  going  to  the  sewing’  from  force  of  habit 
for  a long  time.  However,  our  name  no  longer  adequately 
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fits  the  total  effort  and  interest.  ...  As  greater  emphasis 
is  being  put  on  community  service  and  home  interests,  it 
would  seem  well  to  have  a more  inclusive  word  than 
‘sewing.’  ” 

She  continued,  “We  strive  toward  the  vision  of  concerting 
the  efforts  of  every  Mennonite  woman  and  girl  to  the  total 
program  of  the  Mennonite  Church  so  that  wherever  the 
church  is  found,  in  city  or  country,  at  home  or  abroad,  in 
charitable  or  educational  institutions,  in  community  efforts, 
in  relief  to  the  ends  of  the  world,  there  we  may  be  found 
enhancing  the  attractiveness  of  the  gospel  and  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  love  of  Jesus.  ” 

Result:  the  name  became  Women’s  Missionary  and  Service 
Auxiliary,  now  familiarly  known  as  WMSA. 

Over  these  70  years,  various  periodicals  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  women’s  organization  to  promote  missionary 
interest  to  keep  our  sisterhood  informed  of  needs,  and  to 
suggest  creative  ways  of  meeting  those  needs.  The  present 
main  channel  of  communication  is  the  monthly  periodical 
Voice  edited  by  Mrs.  Ernest  Clemens  of  Lansdale,  Pa. 

Because  our  women  have  developed  interest  in  areas 
other  than  sewing,  a secretary  of  home  and  special  interests 
was  elected  in  1954  to  coordinate  the  groups  interested  in 
activities  other  than  sewing.  The  diversified  interests  develop- 
ing on  the  local  level  could  now  be  brought  under  the  um- 
brella of  the  auxiliary  organization.  These  emphases  could 
be  given  status  equal  with  sewing.  The  increasing  number 
of  prayer-fellowship,  mission,  and  Bible  study  groups  being 
formed  were  evidence  of  a deep  concern  among  Mennonite 
women  for  spiritual  growth  and  enrichment.  For  many  women 
sharing  in  a small  group  has  meant  the  difference  between 
mere  Christian  profession  and  abundant,  overflowing  life 
through  a personal  relationship  with  Christ. 

Among  a large  percentage  of  younger  single  and  married 
women  no  one  can  deny  the  trend  toward  purchasing  more 
clothing  ready-made  and  doing  less  sewing.  Recent  annual 
reports  from  our  various  districts  indicate  that  more  women 
are  engaged  in  professions  which  take  them  away  from  home 
during  the  day.  They  have  less  opportunity  to  sew  than  did 
their  mothers  and  grandmothers.  The  art  of  sewing  is  not 
passed  on  as  religiously  from  mother  to  daughter  as  was 
once  true. 

If  it  is  true  that  less  sewing  is  done  by  women  as  they 
meet  together  from  time  to  time  (in  some  areas  at  least),  it 
I is  just  as  true  that  women  today  are  responding  to  glaring 
! needs  they  encounter.  The  ability  to  relate  to  neighbors  and 
[ in  turn  to  listen  as  neighbors  reveal  their  problems  and  com 
i flicts,  to  be  there  at  just  the  right  time  with  the  right  word 
of  love  and  understanding,  to  know  and  share  the  One  who 
■ is  Life  and  Love — these  are  responses  which  answer  the 
cries  of  meaning  in  life  which  abound  in  our  world  today. 

No  simple  set  of  activities  will  suffice  to  meet  demands 
placed  on  God’s  daughters  by  our  twentieth-century  world. 
This  particular  point  in  time,  with  its  technological  advance- 
ments, space  exploration,  mass  media,  and  world  travel, 
drives  us  to  draw  on  the  Source  of  Creativity.  As  we  have 


never  done  before,  we  must  draw  on  that  Source  now  to  find 
the  answers  for  meeting  the  needs  of  NOW.  Creative  flexi- 
bility and  adaptability  without  compromising  Christian  prin- 
ciples must  determine  the  shape  of  our  being  Christ’s  pres- 
ence in  the  home,  on  the  job,  in  the  community,  in  the 
world. 

Because  of  our  broadening  circle  of  awareness  and  concern, 
the  number  of  service  activities  is  increasing  along  with  some 
decrease  in  the  volume  of  sewing  done.  More  women  working 
outside  the  home  calls  for  more  inspirational-type  programs 
during  evening  hours  to  replace  the  daytime  meeting.  Wom- 
en are  reading  more,  resulting  in  enlarged  vision  and  deeper 
insight.  From  new,  emerging  churches  established  churches 
are  learning  creative  ways  of  communicating  their  faith  to 
people  in  need. 

For  some  of  our  sisters  the  daytime  meeting  will  continue 
to  be  “sewing  circle.”  For  others  this  concept  has  been  re- 
placed by  WMSA,  a name  just  as  worthy.  It  allows  for 
creative  expression  in  a limitless  number  of  areas,  including 
sewing  when  the  need  can  best  be  met  through  that  skill. 

An  Example  of  Involvement 

Last  year  a local  WMSA  in  Virginia  reported  one  of  many 
new  ways  in  which  Mennonite  women  are  becoming  involved: 
“Western  State  Hospital  has  presented  our  church  with  a 
new  challenge  and  one  of  the  crying  needs  of  our  society, 
This  time  we  must  go — we  must  give  ourselves  in  a new 
way  and  often  in  undesirable  and  unpleasant  circumstances. 
The  atmosphere  of  Ward  U has  changed  since  our  first  visit, 
and  many  patients  look  forward  to  Wednesday  as  the  one 
day  that  will  be  different  from  all  the  others,  Certainly, 
when  dealing  with  the  mentally  ill,  we  can  t expect  miracles; 
but  happy  smiles,  hellos,  and  thank-yous  are  their  expres- 
sions of  appreciation  ” 

Yesterday.  Today,  and  Tomorrow 

Since  its  inception  more  than  70  years  ago,  women’s  work 
in  the  Mennonite  Church  has  moved  through  continuous 
change  and  growth.  The  image  today  cannot  be  the  same  as 
in  the  first  decade  of  this  century,  None  of  us  would  wish 
to  restrict  its  shape  to  that  image. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  want  to  perpetuate  that  same 
spirit  of  adventure  and  commitment  to  God  which  moved 
those  sisters  of  an  earlier  time  to  dare  to  sponsor  an  innova- 
tion of  this  magnitude.  That  adventure  was  not  without  its 
difficulties  and  heartbreaks.  At  points  there  were  misunder- 
standings, accompanied  bv  interference  from  some  church 
leaders  who  felt  the  women  were  becoming  too  aggressive. 

The  WMSA  image  today  allows  for  unprecedented  oppor- 
tunities for  service  and  witness,  WMSA  enjoys  a close  work- 
ing relationship  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  of  which 
we  are  an  auxiliary,  As  long  as  there  are  needs  in  our  world 
and  women  continue  to  follow  Christ,  the  missionary  and 
service  image  will  remain  operative.  God  will  use  women 
who,  not  stopping  to  question  the  shape  of  His  love,  dare 
to  follow  as  He  leads.  Q 
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Indonesia 


First  a Vision, 


Then  a Call, 


Now  a Reality 


By  Bonnie  C.  Hackel 

Baden  Penerbit  Kristen  (Christian  Publishing  House)  in 
Djakarta  is  the  largest  publishing  agency  for  some  four  mil- 
lion Protestants  in  Indonesia.  It  has  been  handicapped,  how- 
ever, because  of  its  lack  of  printing  facilities. 

In  the  past  several  years,  BPK,  which  serves  the  majority 
of  Protestant  churches  in  Indonesia,  has  felt  even  more 
severely  its  lack  of  adequate  printing  facilities.  The  growth 
of  Christianity  in  Indonesia  from  1964  on  has  been  rapid. 
In  some  cases,  church  membership  has  doubled  and  in  one 
instance,  tripled.  With  the  expansion  of  church  membership 
comes  the  need  for  more  effective  ways  of  instruction  and 
communication.  No  one  can  doubt  the  importance  of  the 


After  four  years  of  visionary  anticipation,  Orie  and  Polly  Cutrell,  and 
son  Jon,  are  in  Indonesia. 


printed  word,  periodicals,  sermons,  and  other  types  of  Chris- 
tian literature,  in  such  a situation. 

BPK,  in  order  to  expand  its  usefulness  to  the  churches, 
has  wanted  to  set  up  a printing  plant  of  its  own  for  several 
years.  Machinery  was  available;  money  was  available  for  a 
building  to  house  the  plant.  Only  one  thing  was  missing — a 
qualified  person  to  train  people  for  the  printing  process. 

Orie  Cutrell,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  with  his  wife  Polly  and  18 
vear-old-son  Jon,  will  provide  the  missing  link  for  BPK.  On 
Jan.  15  they  left  for  Indonesia  where  Orie  will  assume  re- 
sponsibilities as  director  and  instructor  of  the  Baden  Pener- 
bit Kristen  in  Djakarta. 

They  are  appointees  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
seconded  to  the  Committee  on  Literacy  and  World  Literature 
(Lit-Lit)  and  will  be  sponsored  jointly  by  German  and  Dutch 
mission  groups  and  Lit-Lit.  Their  term  is  for  three  to  five 
years,  during  which  time  Orie  will  be  working  himself  out 
of  a job,  training  Indonesians  to  run  the  plant  for  them- 
selves. 

Orie  is  well  qualified  for  his  position  in  Indonesia.  In 
1934,  he  started  at  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  Scott- 
dale, Pa.,  in  the  bindery  department  where  he  learned  the 
skills  of  preparing  the  printed  product  for  sale — cutting, 
folding,  stitching,  stapling. 

In  1943,  he  moved  to  Denver,  Colo.,  where  he  joined  his 
father,  George  Cutrell,  and  his  brothers,  Ben  and  G.  Richard, 
in  working  at  the  family-owned  printing  company.  During 
these  years  he  learned  the  intricacies  of  offset  printing.  Orie  1 
returned  to  the  Publishing  House  in  1954  to  help  establish 
their  offset  printing  department. 

The  ability  to  run  the  necessary  machinery  is  one  qualifi-  1 
cation  for  the  Indonesian  position.  Equally  important  is  the 
ability  to  impart  knowledge  to  others  and  make  that  knowl-  I 
edge  workable.  This,  too,  is  part  of  Orie’s  working  expe- 
rience. Throughout  his  years  in  the  printing  business,  he  has  1 
been  responsible  for  the  instruction  and  supervision  of  other  11 
personnel. 

Both  Orie  and  Polly  are  keenly  conscious  of  God’s  leading  *■ 
in  their  Indonesian  venture.  The  parallel  steps  of  progress  11 
in  Indonesia  and  the  corresponding  steps  toward  preparing  1 
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the  Cutrells  for  the  task  to  be  placed  before  them  are,  in 
some  cases,  obvious.  Indeed,  to  follow  the  progress  of  bring- 
ing man  and  job  together  is  to  witness  that  God  is  alive  and 
working  as  usual. 

The  plan  to  set  up  a printing  plant  for  BPK  first  devel- 
oped in  1962.  At  that  time  a representative  of  a German 
relief  agency,  which  had  raised  money  for  machinery,  met 
with  Lit-Lit  and  Mr.  Simandjuntak,  general  publisher  of 
BPK.  Simandjuntak  received  promise  of  the  machinery  on 
the  spot.  The  Dutch,  who  originally  sponsored  BPK,  prom- 
ised money  for  a new  building.  Lit-Lit  also  agreed  to  provide 
some  financial  backing. 

In  Scottdale,  also  in  1962,  Orie  had  his  first  contact  with 
the  need  for  trained  printers  in  Indonesia.  During  that  year 
the  Publishing  House  instituted  a Training  Program  for 
Personnel  Involved  in  Literature  Overseas.  A BPK  staff 
member  was  in  one  of  the  first  training  groups  to  come. 

Additional  Indonesian  personnel  came  in  later  training 
groups.  Orie  remembers  one  of  these  men  looking  at  the 
presses  in  the  Publishing  House  and  saying,  ‘Just  one  of 
these  would  be  so  much  help  to  us.  Although  he  doesn  t 
particularly  recall  telling  anyone  that  he  would  be  interested 
in  going  to  Indonesia,  his  wife  recalls  Orie  telling  her,  “I’d 
like  to  help  those  fellows  if  I could. 

Two  years  later,  1964,  the  first  official  communication  be- 
gan. At  that  time,  only  the  vaguest  proposal  could  be 
offered.  Although  the  exact  words  cannot  be  recalled,  it  was 
probably  something  like  this:  “Would  you  be  available  to  go 
to  Indonesia  to  assume  duties  at  this  new'  printing  plant 
which  might  be  established  and  if  you  would  be  asked?’’ 

The  answer:  “We  re  willing.  At  no  time  during  the  fol- 
lowing four  years  did  that  answer  change.  There  were  times 
when  the  possibility  of  actually  being  involved  in  Indonesia 
seemed  hopeless.  Still  the  Cutrells  maintained  their  sense 
of  expectancy  and  willingness. 

“I  can  see  the  leading  of  God  all  through  this,”  Orie  states 
in  his  quiet,  secure  manner.  “It  would  have  been  too  com- 
plicated for  anyone  else  to  work  through. 

Orie  and  Polly  both  recall  experiences  in  their  lives  during 
the  years  of  waiting  that  have  helped  prepare  them  for 
Indonesia.  Orie  especially  remembers  the  times  that  Gene 
Herr,  John  Shearer,  and  he  were  together. 

“We  went  to  a couple  of  meetings  together,”  explains 
Orie,  “and  John  would  pull  out  his  map  and  say,  ‘Pick  a 
spot,  any  spot,  and  pray  that  laborers  will  be  raised  because 
the  harvest  is  ripe  but  the  laborers  are  few.’  John  had 
already  told  the  group  that  others  had  done  this  and  the 
results  had  been  amazing.  Of  course,  I always  picked  Indo- 
nesia.” After  a slight  pause,  he  continues,  almost  as  though 
he  still  couldn  t quite  believe  it:  “And  now,  we  re  going  to 
Indonesia. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  of  Indonesia’s  great  needs  is 
technicians  and  people  willing  to  experience  the  disciplines 
of  progress.  With  35  years  of  printing  experience,  four  years 
of  visionary  expectancy,  and  the  firm  realization  that  without 
God,  they  couldn’t  possibly  handle  their  new  responsibilities, 
it  would  seem  that  Orie  and  Polly  Cutrell  will  be  able  to 
alleviate  a little  of  Indonesia’s  need.  □ 


What  Kind  of  Person 
Was  Our  Lord  Jesus? 

By  Nelson  E.  Kauffman 

1.  Jesus  was  not  a nationalist;  in  fact,  He  refused  the 
offer  to  become  king.  Mt.  4:8-10;  Jn.  6:15;  18:33-36. 

2.  Jesus  had  little  but  opposition  for  the  religious  estab- 
lishment of  His  day,  yet  He  ate  with  and  received  the 
rejects  and  bad  characters  of  society  rejected  by  the  estab- 
lishment. Mk.  2:16,  17;  Lk.  15:1,  2;  Mt.  23:  Lk.  19:7. 

3.  Jesus  did  not  approve  or  commend  a capitalistic  form  of 
society;  in  fact,  He  advised  giving  away  possessions  and 
warned  that  rich  people  would  scarcely  make  heaven,  and 
He  identified  with  the  poor,  rather  than  with  the  rich.  Mk. 
10:20-22;  Lk.  18:24-30;  Acts  2 — 1. 

4.  Jesus  did  not  oppose  public  demonstrations;  in  fact.  He 
led  a great  parade  or  a march  into  Jerusalem  and  justified 
H is  procedures  when  criticized  for  it.  Lk.  19:36-39;  Mk.  11: 
1-17. 

5.  Jesus  was  interested  in  removing  injustices  which  the 
establishment  had  imposed  on  the  public;  in  fact.  He  led  in 
religious  disobedience  in  breaking  Sabbath  laws  which  the 
establishment  had  developed  to  burden  people.  Mk.  2:23-28; 
3:1-6;  Jn.  6:16;  Mt.  11:28-30. 

6.  Jesus  would  not  permit  any  man  to  use  a sword  to 
protect  Him;  in  fact.  He  told  the  one  who  used  the  sword 
to  protect  his  Lord,  to  put  it  into  its  sheath,  and  more. 
He  healed  the  wound  the  disciple  inflicted.  Jn.  18:10,  11; 
Lk.  22:48-51. 

7.  Jesus  refused  to  participate  in  denigration  of  those 
races  of  people  which  the  established  society  scorned,  the 
Samaritans,  and  other  Gentiles;  in  fact.  He  used  them  as 
illustrations  of  conduct  to  be  emulated.  Lk.  10:29-37;  16:11- 
19. 

8.  Jesus’  preaching,  teaching,  and  activities  threatened  the 
existing  religious  order  of  His  day  to  its  foundations;  in  fact, 
the  leaders  very  early  in  His  ministry  sought  for  a way  to 
destroy  Him  because  He  exposed  their  alienation  from  God. 
Mk.  3:6;  Lk.  4:28-30. 

9.  Jesus  did  mighty  works  and  signs  to  validate  His  integ- 
rity as  the  Son  of  God,  the  Messiah;  in  fact,  the  religious 
establishment  secured  His  conviction  and  sentence  upon  His 
claim  to  be  “Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed. 

10.  Jesus,  true  God  of  true  God,  and  true  man  of  true 

man,  died  on  the  cross.  God  giving  Himself  to  redeem  man; 
in  fact,  Jesus  said  He  could  have  had  twelve  legions  of 
angels  to  help,  but  not  one  moved  a single  w'ing  to  help. 
Jesus  gave  up  life  with  a loud  voice — God  died  and  bought 
us  with  His  own  blood.  Mt.  27:50;  Acts  20:28.  □ 
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Mennonites  Visit  Soviet  Union  (VI) 


With  the  Brethren  at  Dushanbe 


By  Frank 

Dushanbe,  the  Tadzhik  word  for  Monday,  is  the  capital  city 
of  Soviet  Tadzhikastan  and  lies  in  the  fertile  Ghissar  Valley. 
It  takes  only  one  hour  by  plane  from  Tashkent  to  Dushanbe. 
Our  plane  from  Frunze  to  Tashkent  was  three  hours  late, 
and  this  meant  missing  our  connection  in  Tashkent.  Instead 
of  arriving  at  3:00  p.m.,  we  arrived  at  6:30  p.m. 

The  city  of  Dushanbe  has  grown  up  in  Soviet  times  on 
the  site  of  a small  “ kishlak ” or  village.  Today  it  is  the 
cultural  and  industrial  heart  of  the  Tadzhik  Republic  and 
boasts  a university,  two  teachers’  colleges,  a medical  institute, 
an  agricultural  college,  and  a number  of  technical  schools. 
Instruction  is  given  in  the  Tadzhik  language.  The  Republican 
Academy  of  Sciences  coordinates  the  work  of  25  research 
institutes. 

In  the  surrounding  countryside  one  sees  vineyards,  cotton 
and  rice  fields,  tobacco  plantations,  and  orchards.  Much  of 
the  produce  is  brought  direct  to  the  open  markets  in  the  city. 

The  Westerner  is  immediately  attracted  to  the  quaint 
“ chaikanas  or  tea  houses  where  they  serve  native  dishes 
such  as  shashlik , which  is  mutton  on  a spit,  boiled  mutton 
and  rice,  and  flat  cakes  baked  in  clay  ovens.  These  tea 
houses  attract  many  native  peasants  dressed  in  their  gaily 
colored  national  costumes.  The  drink  is  the  fragrant  green 
tea  known  as  “ kok-chai'  which  is  reputed  to  be  the  best 
thirst  quencher  in  the  world.  Of  course,  this  is  a land  of 
superlatives  and  one  is  somewhat  baffled  by  the  constant 
reminders  of  superiority. 

Our  hotel  offers  excellent  accommodations  and  the  service 
is  also  of  the  best.  The  porter  is  a Cossack  and  has  a beard 
which  would  have  made  P.  M.  Friesen  envious  in  his  day. 
The  man  was  extremely  friendly  and  soon  offered  to  take  us 
to  his  church. 

When  we  arrived  at  our  hotel,  we  were  met  by  Brother 
Traugott  Quiring,  the  leader  of  the  Mennonite  congregation. 
He  had  been  waiting  since  noon  and  was  most  relieved  to 
see  us.  The  visit  had  been  cleared  with  the  local  officials 
and  he  was  anxious  that  we  should  arrive.  We  had  15  min- 
utes to  get  to  the  meetinghouse  and  taxis  were  not  available 
at  the  moment.  The  walk  was  brisk  and  took  us  through 
the  residential  section  of  the  city.  When  we  arrived,  we  saw 
people  standing  at  the  windows  and  the  church  was  packed. 
Before  I entered  the  sanctuary,  I heard  a woman  ask,  “Is 
there  a Mr.  Peters  here  from  Canada?  I turned  to  identify 
myself  and  here  was  a lady  whose  sister  was  a member  of 
our  congregation  at  home. 

Every  eye  was  upon  us.  Every  move  was  watched.  I have 
never  seen  a congregation  in  such  an  electrified  state.  This 


I.  Peters 

was  the  first  time  that  Canadian  and  U.S.A.  brethren  were 
in  the  service.  Every  once  in  a while  they  would  whisper  to 
each  other  and  I wondered  what  they  were  describing.  Was  it 
Peter  Dyck’s  nose  or  my  bald  forehead:  Perhaps  they  were 
bothered  by  our  lack  of  years.  I am  sure  our  clothes  received 
accurate  scrutiny. 

After  a number  of  Russian  hymns  a brother  suggested  that 
we  sing  a German  hymn  and  announced  the  first  stanza. 
Seldom  have  I heard  such  a vocal  response.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  80  percent  of  the  congregation  burst  forth  in  song 
and  each  one  sang  at  maximum  capacity.  When  Peter  and  I 
joined  in  with  all  possible  gusto,  the  audience  beamed.  We 
felt  that  now  we  were  accepted,  we  were  one  of  them.  Later 
Peter  told  me  that  he  had  tried  so  hard  to  sing  loud  enough 
so  that  he  would  at  least  hear  himself,  but  that  I had  com- 
pletely foiled  his  efforts. 

Preaching  with  translation  is  an  art.  It  is  an  exercise  in 
concentration.  Whenever  the  translator  experiences  difficulty, 
others  are  tempted  to  help  him,  but  in  doing  so  the  speaker 
loses  his  train  of  thought  and  it  is  confusing  for  the  inter- 
preter. Brother  Krieger  did  an  excellent  job  but  occasionally 
our  German  got  the  better  of  him  and  then  the  brethren 
would  try  to  help  him.  Nothing  can  be  more  frustrating  for  a 
translator  than  to  have  ten  willing  Mennonites  ready  to  help. 

After  the  meeting  we  were  literally  mobbed  by  those  who 
wanted  to  greet  us  and  ask  about  their  relatives  in  Canada. 
Every  time  I could  not  answer,  I felt  as  badly  as  those  who 
were  disappointed.  A number  wanted  to  know  whether  we 
could  not  come  for  the  night  or  for  a meal,  but  since  we 
had  hotel  vouchers  we  thought  it  best  to  use  them.  These 
people  are  always  ready  to  show  hospitality. 

Brother  Quiring  phoned  the  area  official  and  inquired 
whether  we  could  have  dinner  with  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist- 
Mennonite  church.  The  official  was  most  cordial  and  plans 
were  made  for  us  to  meet  with  our  brethren  in  the  home 
of  the  pastor.  He  had  invited  a number  of  Mennonites  and 
Russian  Baptists,  about  equal  in  number.  Brother  Klaupiks 
was  seated  at  one  end  of  the  table  with  the  Russian-speak-  i 
ing  brethren  and  Peter  and  I were  at  the  other  end  with 
the  German-speaking  brethren.  I think  our  end  was  probably 
the  liveliest  one.  It  was  a fellowship  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  Mennonite  ladies  had  cooked  a chicken-noodle  soup 
in  keeping  with  such  an  occasion.  Three  bowls  of  chicken 
soup  should  be  enough  for  any  preacher  regardless  of  his 
ethnic  origin.  However,  after  the  chicken  soup  came  fish 
and  mutton  with  potatoes.  The  table  was  literally  loaded  j 

with  grapes  and  apples.  Several  cakes  were  served  with  the  1 
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tea.  When  the  meal  was  over,  we  were  to  sing  ‘How  Great 
Thou  Art,  but  1 am  sure  it  has  been  sung  much  better 
under  less  trying  gastronomieal  conditions. 

Our  connection  to  Baku  and  Rostov  was  ticketed  for 
Wednesday  morning,  but  Intourist  informed  us  that  flights 
would  be  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  and  we  could  make  our 
choice.  This  meant  either  only  one  Monday  evening  service 
in  Dushanbe  or  staying  longer  and  canceling  the  proposed 
visit  to  Rostov.  We  decided  on  the  latter  so  that  we  could 
participate  in  a second  meeting  on  Wednesday. 

The  church  on  Wednesday  was  almost  as  crowded  as  on 
Monday  night.  The  choir  sang  about  seven  numbers  which 
were  conducted  by  three  directors.  Actually  these  people 
have  less  congregational  singing  than  we  do.  Perhaps  the 
scarcity  of  hymnals  has  contributed  to  this.  Brother  Klaupiks 
stressed  the  peace  of  God  which  comes  to  the  individual,  to 
the  family,  and  to  the  church.  The  latter  was  a matter  of 


deep  concern  to  the  brethren,  for  even  under  such  trying 
conditions,  there  are  voices  of  division.  A number  of  the 
dissenters  came  after  the  message  to  speak  to  Klaupiks,  and 
I believe  he  gave  them  sound  direction  on  the  basis  of 
Scripture.  It  is  clear,  though,  that  the  brethren  here  must 
solve  such  problems;  we  can  only  pray  for  them. 

The  farewell  was  really  touching.  I thought  that  I would 
never  get  away.  The  request  to  greet  relatives  came  from 
all  sides  until  I was  almost  confused.  How  could  I ever 
remember  all  of  these  greetings?  My  only  defense  was  to 
ask  the  dear  people  to  write  their  relatives  and  then  when 
I come  to  the  place  the  relatives  should  remind  me  of  the 
meeting  here. 

Without  a doubt  this  was  a most  profitable  visit.  We  re- 
ceived more  than  we  had  hoped  for.  The  warm  fellowship  at 
Dushanbe  will  never  be  forgotten  and  I trust  we  can  transmit 
something  of  this  to  our  churches  in  America.  □ 


Shades  of  Tumutumu 

By  Jean  E.  Snyder,  TAP,  Kenya 


Tumutumu — no,  I didn  t stutter — it’s  exactly  that:  TOO- 
MOO-TOO-MOO — is  a hill.  And  a noteworthy  hill  at  that; 
for  even  in  the  lush  green  tumble  of  red-soiled  ridges  at 
Mt.  Kenya’s  foot  in  the  Central  Province  of  Kenva,  Tumu- 
tumu Hill  can  be  seen  from  a distance  of,  more  than  30  miles 
on  a clear  dav.  This  fertile  area  is  patterned  in  small  fields 
of  maize,  bananas,  tea  and  coffee,  pyrethrum,  vams  and 
sweet  potatoes,  that  march  determinedly  from  the  stream-fed 
valleys  to  the  top  of  nearly  every  ridge.  This  land  was 
shown  to  Gikuyu,  the  first  man,  by  Ngai  (God)  from  the 
snow-crowned  slopes  of  Mt.  Kenya,  or  Kirinyaga,  and  given 


' Jean  Snyder,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  in  library  at  the  Tumutumu  Girls’ 
High  School,  Karatina,  Kenya.  (Photo  by  Willard  Claassen). 


to  him  and  his  descendants  forever,  says  Kikuyu  tradition; 
and  to  the  industrious  Kikuyu  people,  their  land  is  of  pri- 
mary importance. 

Tumutumu  is  a hospital.  For  in  the  early  1900’s  came 
Scottish  Presbyterian  missionaries,  slowly  pushing  their  wav 
by  oxcart  up  and  down  the  hills  until  they  reached  this 
site.  They  built  their  houses  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  hill 
where  their  verandas  command  breathtaking  views  of  The 
Mountain.  And  soon  they  erected  the  first  of  the  cluster  of 
buildings  which  now  comprise  a 150-bed  hospital  and  nursing 
school  for  45  student  nurses  and  pupil  midwives. 

But  Tumutumu  is  also  a school.  Tumutumu  has  been  a 
theological  college,  a boys’  school,  an  intermediate  school, 
and  a teachers’  training  college  at  various  stages  of  the  mis- 
sion’s career.  But  at  Independence  in  1963,  the  government 
decided  that  a girls  secondary  school  was  needed  here,  and 
the  first  Form  I class  of  35  students  was  taken  in. 

Now  at  the  beginning  of  its  sixth  year,  Tumutumu  Girls’ 
Secondary  School  has  reached  its  full  quota  of  12  classes,  for 
a total  of  420  students,  and  has  long  since  overflowed  everv 
suitable  building  and  a few  unsuitable  ones.  Every  January 
the  staff  has  shaken  its  collective  head  and  moaned,  “We 
can  t take  the  new  Form  I s in.  How  can  we?  Where  will 
we  put  them?  How  soon  are  they  coming?  Now  what  shall 
we  do  with  them?  This  January  the  bevy  of  smart,  modern. 
World  Bank-financed  buildings  that  was  to  have  been  readv 
for  use  in  January  of  1967  is  nearing  completion,  but  once 
again  the  staff  is  saying,  “We  can’t  ...  at  least,  not 
until. 

Tumutumu  is  the  focus  of  the  dreams  and  determination  of 
400  sets  of  fathers,  mothers,  and  assorted  other  relatives  that 
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Wanjiku  or  Mumbi  or  Wangari  or  Gathoni  shall  be  equipped 
to  help  her  family  to  achieve  a Better  Life.  They  hope  she 
will  be  a teacher  or  a nurse.  They  hope  she  will  not  be  a 
secretary;  secretaries  go  to  Nairobi,  and  Nairobi  is  not  a 
good  place  for  young  girls.  They  are  investing  up  to  three 
fourths  of  their  income  in  her  education  and  that  of  her 
siblings,  and  they  fully  expect  that  she  will  in  turn  repay  a 
proportionate  amount  of  her  new  earning  power  to  help 
Mwangi,  Muriithi,  Njeru,  and  Ndirganu,  her  younger  brothers, 
to  earn  their  ticket  to  a Better  Life.  Land  is  the  basis  of 
life,  but  education  is  the  way  to  the  Better  Life. 

Tumutumu  is  Catherine,  who  devours  Shakespeare,  and 
whose  overambitious  vocabulary  and  involved  answers  to 
simple  questions  excite  a faintly  jealous  scorn  in  her  class- 
mates; Ann,  beautiful  and  brilliant,  who  wants  to  be  a doctor, 
but  who,  since  Tumutumu  hasn’t  taught  her  chemistry,  will 
have  to  struggle  to  get  through  nurse’s  training;  Rachel, 
who  shouldered  her  responsibilities  as  Head  Prefect  with 
concern  and  initiative,  but  whose  poor  educational  back- 
ground has  handicapped  her  so  severely  that  she  will  only 
barely  pass  the  School  Certificate  Examinations,  if  at  all; 
dark-eyed  Esther,  who  had  to  leave  during  Form  III  to 
have  her  illegitimate  child — she  returned  to  take  the  Exams, 
but  she  too  will  likely  fail;  Elizabeth,  whose  gentle,  creative 
leadership  and  glowing  testimony  revitalized  the  Christian 
Union;  and  415  eager,  exasperating,  delightful  others. 

So  Tumutumu  must  also  be  the  20-odd  staff  members  who 
teach  these  girls.  TAP  (MCC’s  Teachers  Abroad  Program) 
has  been  represented  since  September  of  1966,  when  I be- 
came the  second  “European’  member  of  a staff  of  nine,  and 
Miriam  Stoltzfus  joined  us  the  next  term,  in  January  1967. 
Miriam  has  carried  a continually  increasing  share  of  the  bur- 
den for  the  spiritual  life  of  the  school,  and  must  certainly 
have  chalked  up  a TAP  lady  first  when  she  added  the  school 
chaplaincy  to  her  history  and  religious  knowledge  teaching 
and  Girl  Guiding  duties.  A fine  complement  to  Mim  s work 
is  now  being  provided  by  Mary  Hunsberger,  who  arrived  in 
September  1968  to  teach  English,  and  is  already  knee-deep 
in  choir  training  and  piano  tutoring,  and  is  threatened  with 
the  librarianship. 

As  the  staff  has  stretched  and  shuffled,  the  majority  has 
shifted  from  African  to  “white’  with  the  increased  need  for 
graduate  teachers.  The  precipitous  growth  in  enrollment, 
absence  of  adequate  facilities,  have  all  contributed  to  lack 
of  discipline  of  both  students  and  staff.  Consequently, 
Tumutumu  has  sometimes  seemed  to  be  a concentration  of 
crises,  but  it  has  never  been  dull! 

There  is  more  than  plenty  to  do,  but  Africa  is  a good 
place  to  learn  how  much  more  important  being  is  than  doing, 
and  relationship  is  than  accomplishment.  As  Mim  Stoltzfus 
phrased  it  during  our  TAP  Retreat  in  December,  “I’m  not 
so  much  interested  in  whether  five  years  from  now  anyone 
at  Tumutumu  is  still  using  the  syllabus  for  Religious  Knowl- 
edge that  I wrote.  What  I am  interested  in  is  whether  the 
girls  can  see  a difference  in  my  life,  and  know  that  it  is 
Christ  who  makes  me  different.  If  they  see  this,  then  the 
logical  conclusion  is  that  He  can  make  the  same  difference 
in  their  own  lives.  ” D 


Wisdom 


By  Christian  E.  Charles 


Wisdom  is  one  of  God’s  greatest  gifts  to  mankind.  It  gives 
us  the  ability  to  know  and  communicate  with  Him. 

Definition  of  wisdom — Prov.  1:7;  9:10;  Job  28:28,  etc.  The 
general  idea  of  wisdom  is  that  it  consists  in  the  choice  of  the 
best  ends,  and  of  the  best  means  for  their  attainment.  Wis- 
dom is  knowing  what  to  do  next;  skill  is  knowing  how  to  do 
it;  and  virtue  is  doing  it.  Wisdom  is  the  right  application  of 
knowledge.  Wisdom  possesses  the  same  advantage  as  sight 
does  over  blindness.  Wisdom  as  a whole  means  the  sum  total 
of  all  that  may  be  known.  To  look  is  one  thing,  but  to  see 
what  you  look  at  is  another  thing.  To  understand  what  you 
see  is  one  thing,  but  to  learn  from  what  you  understand  is 
still  something  else.  But  to  act  on  what  you  learn  is  what 
really  matters. 

The  source  of  wisdom — Prov.  2:6,  7;  Jas.  1:5,  6,  etc.  More 
people  have  become  wise  through  listening  than  through 
speaking.  A scholar  is  greater  than  a prophet.  Study  is  more 
meritorious  than  sacrifice.  For  the  blind  in  mind,  there  is  no 
physician.  If  a man  does  not  go  after  wisdom,  it  will  not 
come  to  him  automatically  or  by  inheritance.  If  you  interrupt 
your  studies  for  one  day,  it  will  take  you  two  days  to  regain 
what  you  have  lost.  Wisdom  is  hidden  in  good  books  and  in 
personal  experience.  Experience  is  the  father  of  wisdom  and 
memory  is  its  mother.  We  all  learn  from  experience;  the  wise 
learn  from  the  experience  of  others.  It  is  a good  teacher;  only 
the  tuition  is  too  high.  Plenty  of  forethought  prevents  much 
after-worrv.  We  all  need  wisdom  beyond  our  own. 

A passenger  who  steps  into  a plane  does  not  have  to 
understand  the  complex  array  of  dials  and  controls  in  the  pi- 
lot’s compartment.  A look  at  them  is  likely  to  be  bewildering 
to  a person  unfamiliar  with  their  nature  and  purpose.  The 
fact  that  the  passenger  fails  to  understand  them  at  once  is  no 
reflectipn  on  his  intelligence.  It  does  not  disqualify  him  as  a 
passenger.  If  he  were  to  try  to  take  over  the  flying  of  the 
plane,  that  would  be  another  matter.  As  a passenger  he 
trusts  the  pilot  to  have  wisdom  beyond  his  own. 

In  like  manner,  with  reference  to  the  running  of  this  uni- 
verse in  which  we  live,  there  is  need  to  trust  wisdom  that  is 
not  so  limited  and  faulty  as  our  own.  The  desire  for  wisdom 
is  honorable,  and  can  be  most  wholesome.  The  ability  to 
learn  is  God-given,  and  must  never  be  scorned  nor  neglected. 
Emerson  wrote:  “Raphael  paints  wisdom;  Handel  sings  it; 
Phidias  carves  it;  Shakespeare  writes  it;  Wren  builds  it;  Col- 
umbus sails  it;  Luther  preaches  it;  Washington  arms  it;  and 
Watt  mechanizes  it.”  Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned 
so  much.  Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  so  little.  O 


Prayer  Requests 

Pray  for  a pastor’s  wife  who  was  facing  an  operation  when 
she  requested  anointing  and  prayer  so  that  the  Great  Physi- 
cian might  place  His  healing  hand  upon  her. 

Pray  for  a teenage  Christian  who  is  facing  the  strong 
temptation  to  doubt  the  validity  of  the  Bible,  Christ,  and  the 
church. 
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Solitude 

By  Joyce  Nelson 

You  cannot  take  what  is  mine, 

Rob  me  though  you  will; 

The  greatest  treasures  of  the  heart, 

Others  cannot  steal. 

You  may  rob  me  of  my  wealth. 

Take  my  earthly  share; 

But  where  the  heart’s  deep  riches  lie. 

Untouched,  I am  waiting  there. 

You  cannot  take  what  is  mine — 

The  secret  places  where  I live; 

You  cannot  take — I say  again — 

I give, 

I give, 

I give. 

Sign  in  a New  Jersey 
Industrial  Plant 

To  all  Employees: 

Due  to  increased  competition,  and  a keen  desire  to  remain 
in  business,  we  find  it  necessary  to  institute  a new  policy, 
starting  immediately. 

We  are  asking  that  somewhere  between  starting  time 
and  quitting  time,  and  without  infringing  too  much  upon  the 
time  devoted  to  lunch  period,  coffee  breaks,  rest  periods, 
storytelling,  ticket-selling,  golfing,  vacation-planning  , and 
rehashing  yesterday’s  TV  programs,  each  employee  try  to 
find  time  that  can  be  set  aside  to  be  known  hereafter  as 
‘the  work  break.’’  . . . 

God  probably  feels  a little  like  this  toward  His  workers, 
when  we  do  so  many  other  things  in  life  with  our  talents, 
time,  and  tithe. — Baptist  Bulletin. 

o o o 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  reported  to  be  a very 
religious  man  and  although  rather  proud  he  was  a lusty 
hymn  singer.  One  story  has  him  reorganizing  the  Heavenly 
Choir  after  his  death.  He  selected  10,000  sopranos,  10,000 
altos,  10,000  tenors.  “I’ll  sing  bass  myself,”  he  announced. 

o o o 

Helping  his  wife  wash  the  dishes,  the  pastor  protested, 
“This  isn’t  a man’s  job.” 

“Oh,  yes,  it  is,”  his  wife  retorted,  quoting  2 Kings  21:13, 
“.  . . And  I will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a man  wipeth  a dish, 
wiping  it,  and  turning  it  upside  down.” 

Describing  the  incident  in  his  parish  magazine,  the  min- 
ister said  he  was  so  surprised  he  dropped  the  plate! 


If  a little  knowledge  is  a dangerous  thing,  a little  less  is  a 
little  more. 

Whatever  you  may  be  sure  of,  be  sure  of  this,  that  you  are 
dreadfully  like  other  people. — Lowell. 

o o o 

For  good  or  ill,  your  conversation  is  your  advertisement. 
— Barton. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  younger  generation  that 
the  best  specimens  of  the  older  generation  did  not  somehow 
manage  to  outgrow. 

o o o 

We’ve  really  gotten  things  twisted  up  if  we  think  that  we 
will  suddenly  begin  lo'ving  people  over  in  heaven  whom  we 
can’t  seem  to  relish  here. 

Someone  said  that  sometimes  difficulties  which  stop  us  are 
only  sand  to  prevent  our  skidding. 

o o o 

Like  most  older  people,  I am  constantly  fighting  the  temp- 
tation to  slip  into  self-absorption.  If  one  loses  interest  in  the 
people  who  tie  one  to  life,  then  it  is  very  easy  to  lose  inter- 
est in  the  world  as  a whole.  This,  I think,  is  the  beginning 
of  death.  For  all  of  us,  as  we  grow  older,  perhaps  the  most 
important  thing  is  to  keep  alive  our  love  for  others  and  to 
believe  that  our  love  and  interest  are  as  vitally  necessary  to 
them  as  to  us. — Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

o o o 

One  sometimes  wonders  how  much  care  is  taken  in  select- 
ing pictures  which  appear  on  the  walls  of  homes.  A certain 
salesman  in  the  picture  department  of  a large  department 
store  said  recently:  “Pictures  are  really  holes  in  the  walls  of 
your  home  through  which  you  can  look  out  and  see  beauty 
— ships  sailing  through  foaming  seas,  mountaintops  covered 
with  snow,  a cathedral  on  a hill,  or  a cottage  at  the  end  of  a 
winding  lane.” 

A Happy  Home 

When  Roman  fathers  ceased  instructing  their  sons  in  the 
tables  of  the  law,  and  when  Roman  mothers  no  longer  told 
tales  of  heroes  to  their  children,  the  decline  and  fall  of  Rome 
began.  Sober  historians  state  that  Rome  fell  because  the 
Roman  mothers,  who  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic  had 
lived  simple,  dedicated  lives,  became  pleasure-seeking  and 
careless  and  neglected  the  training  of  their  young.  In  the 
same  way  today,  mothers  are  primarily  responsible  for  the 
direction  in  which  their  children  grow.  They  can  awaken 
sleeping  spirits,  arouse  enthusiasm,  encourage  eagerness,  and 
steady  the  unstable. 

“If  the  first  concern  of  a nation  is  in  its  homes,”  says 
Drummond,  “it  matters  not  what  is  second  or  third.  No 
nation  is  better  than  its  homes.  Its  national  ideals  never 
rise  higher  than  its  home  ideals.  Every  good  home  contrib- 
utes to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  and  gives  to  the  nation 
good  citizens. 
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Items  and  Comments 


A bill  introduced  in  the  Pennsylvania 
House  of  Representatives  would  authorize 
a state  lottery  designed  to  provide  added 
funds  for  education. 

Sponsored  by  six  Democrats,  the  legisla- 
tion would  authorize  up  to  12  lotteries  a 
year;  prizes  would  not  exceed  30  percent  of 
gross  sales. 

Principal  sponsor  is  Rep.  John  Laudadio, 
who  cited  the  plans  of  Gov.  Raymond  P. 
Shafer  to  establish  a state  income  tax. 

“I  think  it’s  about  time  he  considered  a 
state  lottery,”  Rep.  Laudadio  said,  “which 
would  at  least  give  someone  a chance  to  hit 
the  jackpot  while  helping  to  pay  the  cost  of 
state  government.” 

The  governor  rejected  the  idea  of  a lot- 
tery in  1967 — then  suggested  as  a method 
of  financing  aid  for  parochial  schools — say- 
ing, “We  shouldn’t  have  to  resort  to  a 
lottery  to  finance  the  most  important  product 
we  have — our  young  people.” 

Of  the  50  states,  only  two  currently  main- 
tain legalized  lotteries — New  Hampshire  and 
New  York.  Results  to  date  have  hardly  been 
encouraging.  New  Hampshire’s  proceeds 
have  dropped  with  each  succeeding  lottery 
while  in  most  months  New  York’s  gross  has 
been  about  10  percent  of  what  was  predicted 
by  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  lottery. 
New  York  has  also  made  heavy  expenditures 
advertising  the  monthly  sweepstakes. 


A United  Methodist  theologian  maintained 
that  the  American  flag  functions  in  a way 
that  rivals  and  threatens  the  meaning  of 
the  central  Christian  symbols. 

The  Reverend  W.  Paul  Jones,  professor 
of  theology  at  St.  Paul  School  of  Theology 
(United  Methodist),  made  his  observation 
in  a column  in  Community  Now,  an  inter- 
faith weekly  newspaper. 

Dr.  Jones  questioned  whether  the  un- 
failing application  of  the  “flag  code”  of 
the  National  Flag  Convention  should  pre- 
vail in  the  churches.  The  code  recommends 
that  the  American  flag  fly  above  the 
Christian  flag  at  churches  and  church 
headquarters. 

According  to  Dr.  Jones,  a Kansas  City 
pastor  who  flew  both  American  and  Chris- 
tian flags  tried  an  experiment.  He  sent 
the  Christian  flag  to  the  cleaners  and 
during  its  four-week  absence  no  one  missed 
it.  When  it  was  returned,  he  sent  the 
American  flag  to  be  cleaned  and  on  the 
first  Sunday  the  pastor  was  met  by  several 
parishioners  who  raised  indignant  questions 
about  its  absence. 

“No  Christian  can  pledge  absolute 
allegiance  to  country,”  Dr.  Jones  declared. 
“Whenever  loyalty  to  nation  is  placed 


above  loyalty  to  God,  the  nation  function- 
ally becomes  God. 

“If  any  church  doubts  the  degree  to 
which  the  Christian’s  uncompromising 
allegiance  to  God  has  been  compromised  in 
our  time,  let  it  place  the  Christian  flag  on 
a staff  with  the  United  States  flag  beneath 
it,  and  prepare  for  the  vicious  attack  which 
will  follow,”  he  concluded. 


Former  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
is  still  the  man  Americans  admire  most. 
Billy  Graham  has  dropped  from  third  to 
fourth  place,  while  Pope  Paul  has  dropped 
from  fifth  to  eighth  place. 

At  the  close  of  1968  the  Gallup  Poll 
asked  Americans,  “What  man  that  you  have 
heard  or  read  about,  living  today  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  do  you  admire  most?” 

The  Poll  has  been  asking  this  question 
every  year  since  1946.  Mr.  Eisenhower 
has  been  one  of  the  top  ten  each  year,  and 
in  12  of  the  22  years  he  has  placed  first. 
Former  President  Truman  has  appeared 
among  the  top  ten  18  times.  There  are  no 
movie  actors  on  the  list  or  sports  heroes. 
The  following  are  the  top  ten  for  the  past 
two  years: 


1967 

D.  Eisenhower 
Lyndon  Johnson 
Billy  Graham 
Robert  kennedy 
Pope  Paul  VI 
Everett  Dirksen 
Richard  Nixon 
George  Wallace 
Ronald  Reagan 
Harry  Truman 


1968 

D.  Eisenhower 
Lyndon  Johnson 
Edward  Kennedy 
Billy  Graham 
Richard  Nixon 
Hubert  Humphrey 
George  Wallace 
Pope  Paul  VI 
Harry  Truman 
Eugene  McCarthy 


In  its  most  recent  report  to  Congress  the 
Department  of  Transportation  gives  the 
following  statistics:  “The  use  of  alcohol  by 
drivers  and  pedestrians  leads  to  some 
25,000  deaths  and  at  least  800,000  crashes 
in  the  United  States  each  year.”  This 
makes  alcohol  the  largest  single  factor  in 
automobile  fatalities,  accounting  for  almost 
half  of  the  annual  total. 

A new  half-hour  music-talk  program 
aimed  at  teenagers  has  been  produced  by 
the  Southern  Baptist  Radio  and  Television 
Commission. 

“Powerline”  features  the  song  hits  of 
the  week  from  various  listings  by  trade 
magazines,  interviews  with  top  recording 
artists,  and  talks  about  the  latest  tunes, 
trends,  and  fads. 

A youth  counselor  gives  hints  on  how 
to  cope  with  teen  problems.  The  first  pro- 


grams feature  Charlie  Shedd,  author  of 
The  Stork  Is  Dead  and  an  authority  on 
teen  sex  problems. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Commission  said  ^ 
the  program  is  “presented  in  the  hope 
that  teenagers  will  find  in  each  program  J 
sources  of  power  for  living  life  to  the 
fullest,  morally  and  spiritually.” 


A suit  filed  in  New  York  seeks  to  require 
the  Director  of  Internal  Revenue  to  collect 
taxes  from  a church  which  is  said  to  own  , 
and  operate  commercial  enterprises. 

Plaintiffs  are  Americans  United  for 
Separation  of  Church  and  State  and  three 
of  the  agency’s  executives.  The  suit  was 
filed  against  the  Stratford  Retreat  House  of  , 
New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  and  IRS  director 
Edward  J.  Fitzgerald. 

The  Stratford  Retreat  House  is  a non- 
denominational  Protestant  church.  Ameri- 
cans United  said  that  the  sales  volume  of 
various  divisions  of  the  church  “runs 
between  $15  million  and  $20  million  an- 
nually and  that  the  tax  avoided  by  this  \ 
unconstitutional  exemption  . . . greatly 

exceeds  $10,000.” 


Governor  Raymond  P.  Shafer  has  voiced 
opposition  to  a legalized  lottery  as  a 
revenue  source  for  Pennsylvania. 

In  a television  program,  “Conversation 
with  the  Governor,”  he  said,  “I  don’t 
think  that  a lottery  is  a way  to  raise  mon- 
ey for  the  needs  of  people. 

“1  just  think  that  an  enlightened  society 
can  handle  its  needs  in  a more  intelligent 
way,”  Gov.  Shafer  continued.  “From  a 
purely  pragmatic  standpoint,  it  has  never 
worked.  Look  at  New  Hampshire  and  look 
at  New  York.  The  people  there  who  ad- 
vocated the  creation  of  a lottery  said  this 
was  going  to  be  the  answer  to  all  their 
problems. 

“The  lotteries  have  fallen  flat  on  their 
faces  in  both  states.  And  for  that  reason 
I just  don’t  think  that  it  is  a proper  thing 
for  us. 

“From  the  moral  standpoint,  we  have 
seen  that  just  getting  revenue  from  gam- 
bling does  not  answer  the  problem  either; 
it  certainly  doesn’t  cut  down  on  costs  of 
government.  Nevada  has  wide-open  gam- 
bling, and  yet  they  have  the  highest  per 
capita  costs  of  government  in  the  nation 
...  so  this  is  not  the  answer.” 


( 


* 


i 

( 


Largest  concentration  of  Indians  in  Canada 
is  in  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  recently  described 
as  the  nation’s  “most  populous  Indian  res- 
ervation. Now  numbering  15,000,  this 
city’s  Indian  population  has  gained  13,000 
over  the  last  seven  years.  Most  are  on  wel- 
fare and  only  10  percent  hold  down  a full- 
time job,  according  to  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Youth  Village  to  Assist  VS  Program 


Plans  are  being  made  to  restore  the  fa- 
cilities and  grounds  of  the  former  Menno- 
nite  Youth  Village  and  develop  a camping 
program  for  use  by  inner-city  Voluntary 
Service  units,  VS  Director  Roy  Yoder  an- 
nounced on  Feb.  28. 

Mennonite  Youth  Village,  located  eight 
miles  west  of  White  Pigeon,  Mich.,  is  a 
camping  facility  founded  in  1949  and  spon- 
sored by  the  health  and  welfare  division  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  The  camp 
originally  served  children  from  mission 
churches,  but  was  terminated  in  1966  as 
these  children  were  being  absorbed  into  the 
regular  church  camping  programs. 

In  commenting  on  how  Youth  Village  has 
come  to  relate  to  Voluntary  Service,  Yoder 
mentioned  the  frustrations  that  many  VS- 
ers  in  the  Chicago  units  face  in  relating  to 
the  many  children  and  young  people  that 
spend  most  of  their  time  on  the  streets  and 
alienated  from  the  church.  He  then  added: 

“Paul  Smith,  program  director  for  the 
Englewood  unit,  and  other  VS-ers  felt 
strongly  that  they  needed  a place  away 
from  the  city  to  take  small  groups  of  these 
young  people.  VS-ers  have  found  that  the 
youth  are  sometimes  more  responsive  to 
discussion  and  discipline  when  they  are  re- 
moved from  their  home  turf 

“Several  VS’ers  visited  Youth  Village 
some  time  ago  and  became  excited  about 
j the  possibilities,”  Yoder  continued.  “Here 
< was  a setting  where  young  people  who 
would  not  readily  fit  into  a structured 
' church  camping  program  could  neverthe- 
i less  find  constructive  activities  that  would 
hopefully  have  a»  rehabilitating  effect  on 
> them.” 

VS  district  director  Gene  Yoder  met  sev- 
eral times  with  the  Village’s  board  of  di- 
rectors to  discuss  their  possible  interest  in 
[allowing  Chicago  VS-ers  to  bring  some  of 
i|  their  club  children  to  the  campgrounds  as 
an  extension  of  their  club  program.  The 
j;  board  soon  recommended  that  the  health 
'land  welfare  committee  transfer  responsibil- 
ity for  the  facility  to  the  Voluntary  Service 
joffice.  This  recommendation  was  passed  by 
nthe  executive  committee  of  Mennonite 
l|Board  of  Missions  during  their  Feb.  25,  26 

I meeting  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 

In  a recent  memo,  VS  director  Yoder 
outlined  a tentative  program  Chicago  VS- 
ers  are  proposing  for  bringing  campers  to 
Youth  Village.  Some  projections  include: 
weekend  excursions  with  small  groups  of 
five  to  eight  teenagers;  one-  or  two-week 
camping  experiences  during  the  summer 
months;  small  groups  remaining  at  the 


camp  for  several  weeks  at  a time;  and  the 
possibility  of  several  city  fellows  living  at 
the  camp  under  supervision  while  working 
at  jobs  nearby.  There  will  be  a high  ratio 
of  staff  persons  to  supervise  camps  in  each 
of  these  groups. 

Although  Chicago  persons  have  intro- 
duced this  plan,  the  facilities  will  possibly 
also  be  used  by  groups  from  the  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  and  Detroit,  Mich.,  VS  units. 

A married  couple,  Don  and  Joan  Stanley 
from  Chardon,  Ohio,  were  sent  to  Youth 
Village  from  the  January  orientation  school 
to  serve  as  grounds  supervisors.  Short- 
term VS  director  Kenneth  Smith  is  at- 
tempting to  recruit  additional  staff  for  the 
summer  months  to  work  in  the  areas  of 
maintenance,  crafts,  and  recreation.  The 
majority  of  the  staff,  however,  will  be  the 
long-term  VS-ers  who  bring  the  youth  to 
camp. 

“This  project  at  Youth  Village  is  in  no 
way  planned  to  take  the  place  of  any  of 
the  present  church  camps  or  to  run  com- 
petition with  them,”  Yoder  added,  “but 
rather  to  provide  a unique  function  for 
these  programs  that  require  this  type  of 
facility.  Youngsters  who  are  qualified  and 
able  to  attend  the  church  camps  are  cer- 
tainly encouraged  to  do  so.  We  hope  that 
Mennonite  Youth  Village  can  be  specifically 
geared  to  enhance  the  lives  of  young  per- 
sons who  come  out  of  difficult  situations. 

Men  Needed  in  Summer  VS 

“Each  year  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions’  short-term  Voluntary  Service  pro- 
gram experiences  a shortage  of  male 
volunteers.  Men  are  definitely  needed  in 
the  various  program  openings,  many  con- 
nected with  the  continuing  activities  of  a 
long-term  VS  unit,”  said  summer  service 
director  Ken  Smith. 

Smith  pointed  out  two  locations  where 
fellows  with  interest  in  construction  work 
are  especially  needed — Western  Mennonite 
School,  Salem,  Ore.,  and  Academia  Meno- 
nita,  San  Juan,  P.R.  Western  Mennonite  is 
requesting  four  fellows  from  June  1 through 
Aug.  31  to  assist  in  remodeling  their  gym 
and  auditorium.  In  Puerto  Rico  three  per- 
sons are  needed,  with  at  least  one  having 
masonry  experience.  Puerto  Rico  project 
dates  are  June  through  Aug.  20. 

Persons  over  20  can  apply  as  counselors 
for  Young  Citizens’  Camp  at  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Mennonite  Camp  in  Divide,  Colo. 
At  Mennonite  Youth  Village,  White  Pigeon,. 
Mich.,  young  men  will  assist  in  the  camping 


program  for  inner-city  children  and  teen- 
agers from  Chicago,  South  Bend,  and 
Detroit.  While  one  fellow  serves  as  a life- 
guard, others  can  be  involved  in  the  areas 
of  maintenance,  recreation,  and  counseling. 

There  are  many  city  locations  calling  for 
youth  workers,  such  as  Bethesda  Mennonite 
Church  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Englewood 
Mennonite  Church  and  VS  unit  in  Chicago, 
111.  Other  locations  include  Indianapolis, 
Kokomo,  Wichita,  Detroit,  and  Portland. 

“It’s  rough  working  in  such  communi- 
ties,” Smith  commented.  “But  while  it  may 
be  a bit  dangerous,  it  can  also  be  challeng- 
ing. Opportunities  run  the  gamut  from  or- 
ganizing recreation  to  just  walking  down  the 
street  with  someone  who  needs  a friend.” 

Serving  people  with  special  needs  is  not 
restricted  to  the  ghettos  of  our  large  cities. 
One  also  finds  opportunities  in  rural  Ameri- 
ca among  the  migrants  who  swing  north 
each  summer  following  the  harvest.  Volun- 
teers having  some  college  background  are 
especially  welcomed  in  the  Indiana  and 
Colorado  Migrant  Ministry  program.  In 
either  of  these  states  persons  work  with 
Spanish,  Negro,  and  Anglo  migrants  in 
organizing  Bible  schools,  family  activities, 
recreation,  camping  programs,  and  in  pro- 
moting health  education. 

As  he  underscored  the  definite  need  for 
more  male  volunteers  in  the  summer  ser- 
vice program.  Smith  urged  all  persons 
interested  in  receiving  more  information 
concerning  short-term  VS  to  write  im- 
mediately to  John  Lehman,  Director  of 
Personnel  Recruitment,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

Students  to  Discuss  "The 
Peacemaker  in  Revolution" 

“Among  the  goals  of  this  year’s  Inter- 
collegiate Peace  Fellowship  conference  will 
be  an  effort  at  overcoming  some  of  our 
hang-ups  implied  in  the  word  ‘revolution. 
For  most  persons  this  word  conjures  an 
image  of  violence  and  chaos,  but  there 
are  also  peaceful  and  nonviolent  revolu- 
tions,” states  Fred  Zerger,  vice-president 
of  IPF  and  editor  of  its  Peace  Notes. 

“The  Peacemaker  in  Revolution”  is  the 
theme  for  the  1969  IPF  conference  to  be 
held  at  the  Continental  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.C.,  Mar.  19-22.  Registration  begins 
Wednesday  afternoon.  Mar.  19.  Frank  H. 
Epp  will  lead  off  the  conference  on  Wednes- 
day evening  with  the  topic,  “A  Revolution 
Begins  with  a Vision.  Epp  is  Director  of 
Studies  in  International  Conflict  for  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee’s  Peace  Section,  a 
journalist,  and  author  of  several  books. 

Other  speakers  include  Ron  Young,  Direc- 
tor of  Youth  Work  for  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation;  Allard  K.  Loewenstien,  con- 
gressman from  Long  Beach,  N.Y.;  Elmer 
Neufeld,  professor  of  philosophy,  Bluffton 
College;  Raymond  Joseph,  a graduate  of 
Moody  Bible  Institute  and  Wheaton  College 
who  has  chosen  the  vocation  of  social 
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revolution;  C.  Norman  Kraus,  professor  of 
religion  at  Goshen  College;  Myron  Augs- 
burger,  president  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege and  evangelist  for  Inner-ehureh 
Evangelism;  Shanti  Bhosee,  Calcutta,  India; 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Melville,  former 
workers  with  the  Maryknoll  Order  in  Guate- 
mala. 

The  Intercollegiate  Peace  Fellowship  was 
formed  in  1949.  It  serves  several  purposes: 
to  stimulate  college  peace  groups,  pro- 
mote peace,  and  provide  the  opportunity 
to  bring  various  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  college  students  together  to  study 
particular  problems  of  the  modern  world 
as  they  apply  to  principles  of  biblical  non- 
resistance. 


Participating  colleges  include:  Tabor 

College,  Hillsboro,  Kan.;  Canadian  Menno- 
nite Bible  College,  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Hesston 
College,  Hesston,  Kan.;  Conrad  Grebel 
College,  Waterloo,  Ont. ; Mennonite 
Brethren  Biblical  College,  Winnipeg,  Man.; 
Messiah  College,  Grantham,  Pa.;  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  Ind. ; Bluffton  College, 
Bluffton,  Ohio;  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary, 
Elkhart,  Ind.;  Pacific  College,  Fresno,  Calif.; 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.;  Freeman  Junior  College,  Freeman,  S.D.; 
Bethel  College,  North  Newton,  Kan.; 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary,  Goshen,  Ind.; 
Eastern  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary, 
Harrisonburg,  Va. ; and  Mennonite  Brethren 
Biblical  Seminary,  Fresno,  Calif. 


North  American  Conference  Planned 


(To  include  all  Mennonite  bodies  includ- 
ing the  Brethren  in  Christ) 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  (Old)  Mennonites,  the 
brethren  felt  led  to  call  for  a new  type  of 
conference.  This  would  be  intended  for 
both  lay  and  ordained  persons,  from  all 
bodies  of  Mennonites,  including  the  Breth- 
ren in  Christ,  to  gather  at  some  Mennonite 
center  for  fellowship  in  Christ,  for  Bible 
study,  for  the  deepening  of  the  spiritual 
life,  for  prayer  together,  and  to  come  to 
know  one  another  better. 

The  North  American  members  of  the 
Presidium  of  Mennonite  World  Conference 
have  asked  J.  C.  Wenger  to  make  contact 
with  each  Mennonite  body,  asking  them  to 
send  a representative  to  a planning  com- 
mittee meeting,  preferably  their  executive 
secretary,  or  their  president,  or  some  other 
leader  of  their  choice.  This  meeting  will  be 
convened  in 

UNITED  AIRLINES  ROOM  NO.  2 
O’Hare  Airport 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Friday,  April  18,  1969 
10:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

Th  is  letter,  addressed  to  all  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  bodies,  has  now 
gone  out,  inviting  the  representatives  of 
the  several  groups  to  be  at  O Hare  Airport 
by  10:00  a.m.,  Friday,  Apr.  18.  This  Plan- 
ning Committee  will  counsel,  pray,  and 
seek  the  mind  of  Christ  as  to  convening 
such  a “Glaubenskonferenz”  (Conference  on 
Faith  and  Life).  If  so  led,  this  committee 
will  begin  to  think  of  a possible  place,  a 
possible  date  (sometime  in  1970?),  and  per- 
haps even  a possible  theme.  The  officers 
of  Mennonite  World  Conference  resident 
in  North  America  will  likely  sit  in  the  meet- 
ing on  Apr.  18,  and  will  plan  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  Planning  Committee  in  its 
further  work. 

The  prayers  of  the  entire  Mennonite 
brotherhood  are  solicited  to  the  end  that 
the  will  of  the  Lord  may  be  discerned  and 
realized  in  relation  to  this  proposal.  The 
members  of  the  Presidium  are  of  the 


conviction  that  if  the  Lord  adds  His  bless- 
ing, only  good  may  come  from  such  a 
North  American  conference.  They  believe 
that  we  can  all  profit  from  becoming  better 
acquainted  with  each  other,  from  the 
sanctifying  influence  of  the  Word  when 
studied  in  depth,  and  from  a common  shar- 
ing in  an  earnest  search  for  Christ’s  leading 
in  the  difficult  days  in  which  we  are  living. 

What  Difference  Does 
College  Make? 

“Do  colleges  really  do  anything  to  stu- 
dents?’ 

For  generations  students  have  been  going 
to  colleges,  and  colleges  have  been  extolling 
the  virtues  of  a liberal  education.  It  is  well 
known  that  a degree  helps  to  get  a job — 
but  in  the  getting  of  it,  does  anything  hap- 
pen to  the  student?  Is  the  senior  who 
comes  out  any  different  from  the  freshman 
that  went  in?  Has  he  changed? 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  is  one  of  13 
small  colleges  in  the  country  that  wanted 
to  find  the  answer.  They  banded  together 
in  a Project  on  Student  Development. 

This  project,  sponsored  by  the  Council 
for  the  Advancement  of  Small  Colleges 
whose  headquarters  are  in  Washington, 
DC.,  and  supported  by  a grant  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  set 
out  to  follow  the  entering  class  of  1965 
through  its  four  years  of  the  college  experi- 
ence. 

“It’s  a unique  study,”  says  Project  Direc- 
tor Arthur  Chickering,  “because  the  col- 
leges in  the  group  are  so  different.  There 
are  church-related  ones  and  nonchurch 
ones;  there  are  Christian-Catholic  and 
nondenominational  ones — and  they  are 
scattered  all  over  the  United  States,  from 
Maine  to  California. 

“It’s  called  a longitudinal  study,  not 
because  it  covers  many  longitudes  and 
latitudes,  but  because  the  study  stretches 
out  over  a four-year  time  span. 

“It  holds  within  itself  the  seeds  of  an 


important  contribution  to  education:  a way 
of  helping  colleges  to,  understand  the  job 
that  they  are  doing,  and  to  show  them 
ways  in  which  they  might  do  it  more  * 
effectively,”  adds  Dr.  Chickering. 

Students  who  entered  college  in  1965  ) 
filled  out  a number  of  questionnaires.  These 
gave  detailed  information  on  background, 
educational  ideas,  attitudes,  religious  , 
orientation,  personality  characteristics,  and 
vocational  aims. 

The  members  of  that  class,  or  what  is 
left  of  them,  are  now  seniors  at  Eastern  ^ 
Mennonite  College,  and  on  Mar.  4 they 
filled  out  exactly  the  same  questionnaires. 
The  comparison  of  their  answers  given 
four  years  apart  will  give  some  measure  of 
what  has  happened  to  them  during  the 
college  experience. 

All  the  answers  are  anonymous — each  stu- 
dent uses  a code  number  and  not  his  name 
— and  are  put  through  an  elaborate  com- 
puter program. 

Another  aspect  of  the  project  involves 
those  who  are  no  longer  in  the  senior  class  I 
and  who  have  left  Eastern  Mennonite  Col-  4 
lege. 

Why  did  they  leave?  Have  they  gone  on  ' 
to  college  elsewhere,  or  are  they  “drop- 
outs’ from  education?  How  have  they 
changed  compared  with  those  who  stayed 
in  college? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  the 
project  is  trying  to  answer,  and  to  which  all 
colleges  concerned  with  their  high  rate  of  > 
attrition  would  like  an  answer. 

“Already  we  begin  to  see  some  light  at 
the  end  of  our  four-year  tunnel,”  notes  Dr. 
Chickering.  { 

“We  begin  to  see  some  of  the  differenc- 
es in  the  climate  of  different  colleges,  and 
what  kind  of  students  choose  to  go  to  those  j ( 
colleges — and  what  kinds  choose  to  leave. 

“And  we  begin  to  see  ways  in  which 
each  college,  in  its  own  particular  fashion, 
does  have  some  effect  on  its  students.” 


Local  Church  Provides  c 

Key  Resource  Leaders  Ji 

G 

The  Oak  Grove  congregation,  West  Liber-  n| 
ty,  Ohio,  sent  a team  of  their  key  leaders  m 
under  the  direction  of  their  pastor,  Eldon  $, 
King,  to  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  q 
Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  Eldon  King’s 
congregational  church  council  functioned  as  q 
the  resource  group  which  led  a special  |j 
retreat  for  church  councils  coming  from  [f| 
various  points  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  (\ 
During  input  sessions  Bro.  King  emphasized  ;cj 
the  importance  of  interpersonal  relations  gj 
between  council  members.  Group  mainte-  jf 
nance  and  discernment  were  highlighted.  It  [. 
was  pointed  out  that  leadership  groups  such  g 
as  church  councils  must  have  depth  experi-  |e 
ences  themselves  in  order  to  lead  congrega- 
tions forward  spiritually  and  creatively.  ^ 

Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center  | 
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operates  a year-round  program  with  a focus 
on  congregations,  particularly  on  giving  help 
and  renewal  experiences  to  teams  of  con- 
gregational leaders.  Laurelville  staff  person. 


At  the  time  of  the  General  Conference 
meeting,  August  1967,  the  Committee  on 
Peace  and  Social  Concerns  saw  a need  for 
a study  of  how  we  as  a Christian  church 
should  witness  to  the  state.  In  the  1961 
sessions  of  the  Mennonite  General  Confer- 
ence a statement  was  adopted — The  Chris- 
tian Witness  to  the  State.  This  statement 
seemed  to  have  been  adopted  by  a unani- 
mous voice  of  the  delegates  present  at  that 
conference.  After  a couple  of  years  of 
witnessing  to  the  state  on  various  issues, 
there  seemed  to  develop  some  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  how  we  should  witness,  and 
what  is  the  responsibility  of  the  church  to 
speak  to  the  state. 

After  careful  consideration  was  given  to 
this  need  by  the  Committee  on  Peace  and 
Social  Concerns  and  in  consultation  with 
the  executive  committee  of  the  General 
Conference  the  following  committee  was 
appointed  to  study  this  important  question: 
Ceorge  R.  Brunk,  dean  of  Eastern  Menno- 
lite  Seminary;  J.  Richard  Burkholder, 
nember  of  faculty  Goshen  College  Biblical 
Seminary;  Paul  G.  Landis,  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Peace  and  Social  Concerns 
and  secretary  of  Lancaster  Mennonite 
Conference;  John  A.  Lapp,  professor  of 
iiistorv  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College;  San- 
ford G.  Shetler,  bishop  in  the  Allegheny 
iConference  and  writer;  Edward  B.  Stoltzfus 
jj  chairman),  member  of  Goshen  College 
Siblical  Seminary  faculty;  John  Howard  Yo- 
ler,  member  of  Goshen  College  Seminary 
acuity  and  consultant  to  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions;  J.  Otis  Yoder,  Bible 
eacher  and  writer. 

This  study  commission  brings  together 
persons  who  have  given  much  thought  to 
he  question  being  discussed.  They  also 


Keith  Esch,  was  in  charge  of  the  overall 
planning  of  the  church  councils’  retreat. 
This  is  a pioneering  venture  in  the  area 
of  year-round  church  renewal. 


represent  differing  points  of  view  which 
are  presently  found  within  the  Mennonite 
Church.  This  Preparatory  Commission  of 
eight  men  has  met  on  three  different 
occasions,  each  time  for  two  days  of  work 
and  their  meetings  have  been  held  at  the 
Willow  Valley  Motor  Inn,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
This  takes  all  of  these  men  away  from 
their  office  and  telephone  and  makes  it 
possible  for  them  to  spend  time  in  study 
and  discussion  together. 

These  brethren  have  given  themselves  to 
a very  careful  study  of  the  issues  and  have 
sought  diligently  to  surface  the  issues  on 
which  there  is  disagreement.  They  have 
each  individually  prepared  papers  on  some 
phase  of  the  problem.  These  papers  were 
shared  with  the  committee  and  critically 
evaluated  in  discussion.  The  members  of 
the  study  committee  have  questioned  each 
other  very  thoroughly  and  very  sincerely  as 
to  what  they  mean  to  say  in  their  papers. 
They  have  spoken  to  each  other  very 
plainly  and  very  frankly.  They  have  learned 
to  respect  one  another’s  opinions  and  after 
much  give-and-take  still  do  recognize  each 
other  as  brothers  in  the  Lord  and  continue 
to  seek  honestly  for  commonality  among 
them. 

The  Mennonite  Church  should  be  aware 
of  the  tremendous  amount  of  work  that  has 
gone  into  this  study  and  the  study  commis- 
sion plans  several  more  meetings  before 
completing  their  work.  The  brotherhood 
should  sincerely  pray  for  these  brethren 
that  they  may  together  be  able  to  find  how 
the  church  should  say  the  words,  and  when 
and  where  we  should  speak  to  our  govern- 
ment. Let  us  pray  for  one  another. — John 
E.  Lapp,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Peace 
and  Social  Concerns. 


Peace  Research 
Funds  Available 

The  Mennonite  Peace  Section  office 
recently  learned  that  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
has  scholarship  funds  available  for  peace 
research,  and,  it  was  agreed,  that  Menno- 
nite graduate  students  should  be  encour- 
aged to  make  applications. 

Funds  up  to  a maximum  of  $6,000  for 
a one-year  period  are  available  to  individu- 
al applicants  engaged  in  dissertation  research 
which  has  the  purpose  of  increasing  “under- 
standing of  the  fundamental  factors  which 
bear  upon  the  creation  of  a suitable  en- 
vironment and  viable  structure  for  the 
resolution  of  international  conflict  and  limita- 
tion of  arms.’ 

Applications  should  be  sent  by  Mar.  15 
to  Committee  on  ACDA  Support  of  Dis- 
sertation Research,  Division  of  the  Behav- 
ioral Sciences,  2101  Constitution  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C.  20418. 

Clothing  Distribution — 
the  Agony  and  the  Ecstasy 

December  and  January  were  busy  months 
for  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  work- 
ers on  Jordan  s East  Bank.  Christmas 
bundle  distributions  and  rumors  of  blankets 
not  suitable  for  distribution  filled  the  days. 

During  the  first  18  days  of  December, 
6,732  Christmas  bundles  were  distributed 
to  four  tent  camps:  Huson,  Souf,  Gerash, 
and  Marka.  “Distribution  in  tent  camps,’’ 
says  John  E.  Yoder,  Paxman,  “where  there 
are  thousands  of  people  living  in  a small 
area,  all  of  them  poor  and  in  need  of  most 
everything,  is  not  easy.  Word  is  soon  out 
that  new  clothing  is  being  given  out  and 
almost  immediately  a crowd  will  gather.” 

At  one  tent  camp  the  Christmas  bundle 
distribution  could  not  be  conducted  from  a 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
(UNRWA)  truck.  As  word  got  out,  and  as 
the  crowds  came,  trouble  developed.  By 
the  time  the  distribution  was  over,  more 
bundles  had  been  given  out  than  the  num- 
ber of  children  registered  in  the  school, 
the  truck  got  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  those 
handling  the  distribution  had  become  the 
object  of  abuse  for  those  who  had  not 
received  anything. 

There  is  also  the  other  side.  “The  big- 
gest thrill  for  me  during  the  month  of  De- 
cember was  to  see  the  distribution  of 
Christmas  bundles  at  the  Marka  refugee 
camp,”  said  Mrs.  Virgil  Claassen,  wife  of 
MCC  country  director,  East  Bank,  Jordan. 
“It  was  exciting  to  see  the  children  dash 
out  of  the  school  tents  with  the  towel- 
wrapped  bundles  clutched  under  their  arms. 
They  would  quickly  find  a place  to  sit  down, 
open  the  safety  pins,  and  examine  the 
contents. 

“One  little  boy  came  and  asked  me  if  I 
could  tell  him  what  the  writing  on  the  out- 


Heart  to  Heart  New  Stations  and  Time  Changes 


New  Stations 


Minnesota 

Roseau 

KRWB 

1410 

9:45  a.m.  M.-F. 

Missouri 

Springfield 

KWFC-FM 

97.3 

9:30  a.m.  M.-F. 

Nebraska 

Lincoln 

KUCV-FM 

91.3 

6:20  p.m.  M.-F. 

North  Carolina 

Winston-Salem 

WGPL-FM 

93.1 

10:45  a.m.  M.-F. 

Ohio 

Mt.  Vernon 

WMVO 

1300 

1:30  p.m.  M.-F. 

(Canadian) 

Saskatchewan 

Shaunavan 

CJSN 

1490 

3:05  p.m.  M.-F. 

Saskatchewan 

Swift  Current 

CKSW 

1400 

3:05  p.m.  M.-F. 

Time  Changes 

Indiana 

Hammond 

WYCA-FM 

92.3 

4:30  p.m.  M.-F. 

Indiana 

Indianapolis 

WRRI 

1500 

1:40  p.m.  M.-F. 

Maryland 

Takoma  Park 

WCTS-FM 

91.9 

10: 15 a.m.  Fri. 

Montana 

Glendive 

KGLR 

590 

3:10  p.m.  M.-F. 

New  York 

Staten  Island 

WPOW 

1330 

5:45  a.m.  Sat. 

Pennsylvania 

Dovlestown 

WBUX 

1570 

11:15  a.m.  M.-F. 

I 

The  Preparatory  Commission  for  Church-State  Relations 
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side  of  his  bundle  meant.  Soon  I was  sur- 
rounded by  others  who  also  wanted  to  know 
where  their  bundle  came  from.  It  was  real- 
ly a thrill  to  read  such  familiar  names  as 
Newton,  Hesston,  and  Goessel.” 

During  the  month  of  January  nearly  all 
the  MCC  blankets  on  the  East  Bank  were 
distributed  through  UNRWA.  The  first  7,000 
blankets  were  given  to  the  agency  without 
first  opening  the  bales  and  sorting  the 
blankets.  “Two  days  later,”  reports  Virgil 
Claassen,  “we  heard  complaints  that  many 
of  our  blankets  were  small  and  torn.  This 
was  hard  to  believe,  but  since  we  had  not 
sorted  the  blankets  we  could  not  argue.’ 

Immediately,  one  of  the  MCC  workers 
was  sent  to  the  distribution  center  with 
the  instructions  to  hold  back  any  blankets 
that  were  not  suitable  for  distribution.  It 
was  then  discovered  that  the  complaints 
were  not  coming  from  the  center  where 
MCC  blankets  were  distributed,  but  from 
another  center  not  far  away. 

Further  investigation  proved  that  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  of  the  blankets 
given  by  another  agency  were  not  service- 
able. “I  am  thankful,  says  Claassen,  “for 
the  good  quality  blankets  and  clothing 
which  we  receive.  It  is  a known  fact  in 
Jordan  that  MCC  clothing  is  the  best  of 
all  the  agencies  that  have  clothing  to  offer. 

Holsinger  to  Write  Story  of 
Puerto  Rico  Mennonites 

Prof.  Justus  G.  Holsinger,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  education  at  Bethel,  will  use  his 
sabbatical  leave  during  the  fall  term  of 
1969-70  to  research  and  write  the  25-vear 
story  of  Mennonites  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  project  will  take  him  back  to  the 
country  in  which  he  has  shown  keen  inter- 
est since  1943,  when  he  was  one  of  the 
first  three  youths  assigned  to  the  La  Plata 
project  in  Puerto  Rico  by  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  He  served  as  director 
of  the  community  service  program  in  La 
Plata  Valley  six  and  one-half  years,  first 
from  1943  to  1946  and  again  from  1948  to 
1952.  During  this  time  Mrs.  Holsinger 
served  as  a nurse  in  the  La  Plata  com- 
munity medical  program. 

Open  House  Set 

for  High  School  Seniors 

Highlight  of  this  spring’s  Campus  Open 
House  for  high  school  seniors  at  Goshen 
College,  Mar.  21,  22,  will  be  expanded 
workshops  in  career  areas,  such  as  teach- 
ing, nursing,  science,  art,  music,  drama,  and 
social  welfare. 

Other  activities  for  the  prospective  college 
students  will  include  visits  to  college  class- 
es, talks  with  counselors  and  faculty  mem- 
bers, a special  Friday  evening  program,  and 
an  introduction  to  campus  life,  the  library, 
dining  facilities,  and  life  in  the  residence 
halls. 


The  visitors  will  also  have  a chance  to 
hear  reports  from  students  who  have  com- 
pleted a trimester  in  a Study-Service  unit 
abroad. 

Open  House  will  begin  with  registra- 
tion at  12:15-1:00  p.m.  on  Friday  and  end 
at  4:30  p.m.  on  Saturday.  Goshen  College 
will  provide  lodging  and  meals  for  the 
guests. 

Interested  high  school  seniors  and  their 
parents  may  receive  further  information  and 
registration  forms  by  writing  to  Admissions 
Counselor,  Goshen  College. 

Art  on  Display  at 
Goshen  College 

The  Goshen  College  Art  Gallery  currently 
features  126  works  of  the  eight  graduating 
art  majors  in  the  annual  Senior  Art  Exhibi- 
tion. 

Abner  Hershberger,  of  the  art  department, 
described  the  show,  which  is  on  display 
until  Mar.  16,  as  a test  of  each  student’s 
performance  after  passing  proficiency  in 
courses  in  design  and  drawing,  painting 
and  graphics,  ceramics,  and  sculpture.  He 
said  that  the  criterion  for  performance  lies 
with  the  student  artist  finding  “dignity  in 
what  he  does.’ 

The  media  in  the  exhibition  include  oil, 
water  color,  pen  and  ink,  graphite  pencil, 
printmaking,  sculpture,  ceramics,  and  tex- 
tiles. Many  of  the  works  are  for  sale. 


Service  Emphasis  Week  Held 

Service  Emphasis  Week  was  observed  at 
Hesston  College,  Feb.  10-14.  On  the 
campus  during  the  week  interviewing  stu- 
dents interested  in  future  service  assign- 
ments were  John  Lehman,  representative 
of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities,  and  Lavon  Weltv,  Omar  Eby, 
and  David  Swartz,  representatives  of  MCC. 

John  Powell,  pastor  of  the  Tenth  Street 
Mennonite  Church,  and  Jim  Dorsey,  volun- 
tary service  unit  leader  in  Wichita,  joined 
John  Lehman  in  chapel  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing in  discussing  urban  situations,  particular- 
ly those  in  Wichita. 

Chapel  speaker  on  Wednesday  was  David 
Swartz  who  explained  various  long-  and 
short-term  service  opportunities  offered  by 
MCC  and  the  Voluntary  Service  program. 

John  Lederach,  college  chaplain,  was 
guest  speaker  at  Christopher  Dock  Menno- 
nite School,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  and  at  Iowa 
Mennonite  School,  Kalona,  Iowa,  in  Febru- 
ary. 

Monday  through  Friday,  Feb.  3-7,  he 
conducted  student  chapel  services  at  the 
Mennonite  high  school  in  Pennsylvania  and 
spoke  at  a PTA  meeting. 

In  Iowa,  Feb.  19-21,  he  served  in  a 
similar  capacity. 

A total  of  $243.50  was  contributed  to 
MCC  by  the  Peace  Society  at  Hesston  Col- 


lege for  relief  needs  in  Biafra.  The  amount 
was  raised  by  105  students  who  participated 
in  a fast  sponsored  by  the  organization  on 
Jan.  29-31.  The  society  was  reimbursed  by  i 
the  college  for  the  794  meals  forfeited  by 
the  participants  during  the  three-dav  period. 

Lecture-Music  Series 
Announced 

Alfred  J.  Albrecht,  chairman  of  Goshen  j 
College’s  Lecture-Music  Series,  recently 
announced  the  1969-70  season. 

John  Ciardi,  writer  and  college  professor, 
will  open  the  season  with  a lecture  on 
Sept.  26. 

The  drama,  “Antigone,”  by  Sophocles, 
will  be  performed  by  the  Indiana  University 
Players  on  Oct.  25  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  Homecoming  weekend. 

The  36-member  Prague  Chamber 
Orchestra,  of  Czechoslovakia,  will  perform  : 
on  Nov.  3. 

Twenty-two-vear-old  James  Oliver  Bus-  j 
well  IV  will  perform  in  a violin  concert  on  : 
Dec.  4. 

The  Camerata  Singers,  directed  by  I 
Abraham  Kaplan,  will  perform  on  Feb.  s 
5,  1970. 

On  Feb.  9,  1970  “The  Barber  of  Seville”  j 
will  be  performed  by  the  Canadian  Opera  i 
Company.  The  comic  opera,  written  by  1 
Rossini  in  the  last  century,  will  be  the  i 
first  to  be  performed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  L-M  Series.  It  will  be  sung  in  a 
new  English  adaptation. 

The  Romeros,  Spain’s  first  family  of  || 
guitar,  will  perform  on  Mar.  16,  1970. 

An  illustrated  lecture,  likely  to  be  i 
scheduled  in  January,  1970  is  to  be  an-  , 
nounced  later. 

Middle  East  Travel 
Scholarships  Available 

Scholarships  are  now  available  for  a ' 
Middle  East  Study  Tour  scheduled  for  June 
1969.  Nine  days  will  be  spent  in  Arab  > 
countries  (Egypt,  Jordan,  Lebanon)  and  ■ 
nine  days  in  Israel  and  occupied  West  Bank,  II 
with  stops  in  Rome  and  Athens. 

Sponsored  by  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Peace  Section,  this  20-dav  } 
tour  will  leave  New  York  on  June  8.  It 
will  be  directed  by  the  Section  s director  ; 
of  studies  in  international  conflict,  Frank  H.  | 
Epp,  who  visited  these  same  areas  on  a j 
field  study  trip  earlier. 

The  tour  is  open  to  at  least  20  persons: 
with  strong  interest  in  events  in  the  Middle 
East.  A minimum  of  eight  $250  travel 
scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  students, , 
ministers,  church  school  teachers,  editors, 
peace  secretaries,  etc.,  who  make  applica- 
tion and  qualify  on  the  basis  of  need  and 
representation. 

Application  forms  and  brochures  are 
available  upon  request  from:  MCC,  Peace 
Section,  Akron,  Pa.  17501. 
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MDS  Unit  Continues  to 
Cope  with  Flood  Damage 

The  California  Mennonite  Disaster 
jService  unit  continues  to  cope  with  the 

! flood  damage  caused  when  as  much  as  45 
inches  of  rain  fell  in  some  parts  of  south- 
ern California  during  the  latter  part  of 
fjanuary. 

MDS  units  cooperating  with  the  Red 

I Cross  and  other  voluntary  agencies  were 
operating  in  Cutler,  Dinuba,  Avilla,  and  the 
Upland-Ontario-Cucamonga  areas.  The 
Red  Cross  centers  at  Dinuba  and  Cutler 
have  been  closed  down,  but  work  con- 
tinues in  Upland-Ontario-Cucamonga. 

Residents  in  this  area  suffered  from  mud 

I slides  in  addition  to  excessive  water  dam- 
age. After  the  houses  in  this  area  had 
been  cleared  of  mud,  there  was  need  for 
heavy  machinery  to  move  the  accumulated 
dirt  from  around  the  houses  into  the  street 
where  county  dump  trucks  could  load  and 
haul  it  away.  Three  tractors  from  Reedley- 
Dinuba  and  one  from  Upland  are  working  in 
:the  area. 

Workers  in  the  Upland-Ontario-Cucamonga 
vicinity  fear  more  rain,  especially  since 
(Glendora,  a Los  Angeles  suburb  approxi- 
imatelv  60  miles  northwest  of  Upland,  has 
suffered  more  recent  mud  slides. 

There  is  yet  another  danger.  The  snow 
in  the  mountains  adjoining  the  San  Joaquin 
Valiev  is  190  percent  the  normal  amount. 
Already  the  dams  and  rivers  are  filled  to 
capacity.  A fast  thaw  from  hot  weather  or 
rain  could  precipitate  more  crisis  in  the 

I valley. 

Three  churches  in  the  Upland  area,  the 
7th  and  Campus  and  First  Mennonite 
(churches  and  the  Brethren  in  Christ  church, 
have  been  housing  and  feeding  those  who 
have  come  to  work  in  the  area.  Men  from 
Reedley,  Dinuba,  Bakersfield,  Shafter,  Was- 
ico,  Fresno  and  students  from  the  Menno- 
nite Brethren  Seminary  and  Pacific  College 
have  joined  the  Upland  area  men  for  the 
cleanup  crusade.  Herman  Rempel,  a First 
IChurch  member  and  contractor  in  Upland, 

E has  been  supervising  the  cleanup  operation. 


Faculty  Leaders  Named 

Four  couples  have  been  named  by  Paul 
Z.  Mininger,  president  of  Goshen  College, 
o lead  Study-Service  Trimester  units 
ibroad. 

Named  as  associate  leaders  for  the  second 
mit  in  Costa  Rica,  which  will  open  in 
ate  April,  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sylvester  Out- 
ey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Daniel  Hess,  who  were 
he  first  leaders  in  Costa  Rica  and  who 
>egan  their  service  there  last  summer,  will 
continue  as  facultv  leaders  until  April 
970. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  N.  Roth  have 
>een  named  as  leaders  of  an  SST  unit  in 
central  America.  Their  three-trimester 
issignment  will  begin  with  the  fall,  1969, 


trimester.  They  will  be  stationed  in 
either  Nicaragua  or  Honduras. 

Currently  leading  the  Honduras  unit  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Clair  Amstutz.  The 
Nicaragua  unit  is  being  led  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Marion  R.  Wenger. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ingold  have  been 
named  to  a three-trimester  assignment  in 
Guadeloupe  and  will  begin  their  tour  of 
duty  in  the  fall  of  1969.  They  will  replace 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Smucker,  currently 
the  leaders  in  Guadeloupe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theron  F.  Schlabach  have 
accepted  a four-trimester  assignment  as 
unit  leaders  in  Costa  Rica.  They  will 
leave  Goshen  in  January  1970,  and  after 
a period  of  language  study  will  replace  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  Daniel  Hess. 

Chamber  Choir  Makes 
Weekend  Tour  in  Kansas 

The  Chamber  Choir,  directed  by  Randall 
Zercher,  member  of  the  music  faculty  at 
Hesston  College  presented  a number  of 
choral  selections  at  the  Sunday  morning 
worship  service  at  the  Protection  Menno- 
nite Church  and  at  a vesper  service  at  the 
Greensburg  Mennonite  Church,  Feb.  23. 
Speaking  at  both  services  was  Clayton 
Bevler  of  the  Bible  department  at  Hesston 
College. 

As  a part  of  their  weekend  tour  the 
twenty-three  member  singing  group  per- 
formed in  assemblies  at  four  high  schools 
in  central  Kansas  on  Friday.  Friday  evening 
they  sang  two  numbers  at  half  time  at  the 
basketball  game  played  in  the  high  school 
auditorium  at  Harper,  Kan.  Following  the 
game  they  met  with  Harper  young  people 
at  a “Sing-In. 

Another  youth  meeting  was  held  at 
Protection  on  Saturday  evening  with  the 
Protection-Greensburg  MYF. 


CROP  Restructure  Complete 

The  newly  formed  National  CROP  Com- 
mittee recently  held  its  organizational 
meeting  in  Chicago.  From  this  meeting 
evolved  a number  of  developments  which 
Mennonites  should  note. 

First  and  probably  foremost,  the  Menno- 
nite constituency  now  has  two  representa- 
tives on  the  National  CROP  Committee, 
which  sets  policy  and  budget.  Under  the 
new  organization,  each  denomination  work- 
ing with  CROP  may  nominate  two  persons 
to  serve  on  the  committee.  As  a national 
Mennonite  organization  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  was  invited  to  send  two 
representatives. 

Through  this  newly  created  avenue  a 
greater  understanding  and  improved  cooper- 
ation with  CROP  should  evolve.  With  our 
hand  in  policies  and  budgets,  we  should  be 
able  to  identify  more  closely  with  the  CROP 
program  and  show  increased  interest  in 
CROP  canvasses  and  activities. 


Another  outcome  of  the  recent  reorgani- 
zation is  the  future  regrouping  of  field 
offices.  It  was  found  that  some  canvassed 
areas  failed  to  meet  even  their  own  in- 
curred expenses.  Operational  funds  and 
personnel  from  these  areas  will  be  redis- 
tributed to  concentrate  in  high  potential 
areas.  Through  concentration  in  these  more 
productive  areas,  it  is  felt  that  CROP  will 
more  than  make  up  for  the  few  areas  they 
will  delete  and  at  the  same  time  substan- 
tially decrease  their  operating  costs. 

For  the  first  time,  the  CROP  Committee 
adopted  a long-range  goal  that  could  chal- 
lenge the  full  potential  of  its  staff  and 
provide  a clear  sense  of  direction.  By  1972 
CROP  should  reach  an  annual  contributed 
income  of  five  million  dollars’  value,  three 
million  from  Field  Program  campaigns  and 
two  million  from  Corporation  and  Special 
Gifts. 

In  the  1968  CROP  contributions  report 
it  was  noted  that  the  second  part  of  the 
1972  goal  had  already  been  surpassed  by 
$168,000.  This  represents  a 101  percent  in- 
crease over  1967.  These  contributions  came 
from  industry  in  the  form  of  processed 
foods,  seeds,  fertilizers,  chemicals,  tpols, 
equipment,  etc.,  to  match  overseas  requests. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  for  the  first 
time  in  CROP  history,  all  overseas  requests 
for  blankets  were  met. 

A new  building  to  house  CROP’s  national 
headquarters  is  in  the  offing  in  the  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  area.  It  will  be  a one-storv  structure 
80'  by  100'  . The  front  of  the  building  will 
house  offices  and  filing  areas  while  the  back 
part  will  be  utilized  by  the  addressing  and 
mailing  operation  and  will  include  a sizable 
storage  area.  An  early  spring  dedication  is 
expected. 

An  estimated  $150,000  will  be  coming 
into  MCC’s  coffers  through  1968  CROP 
contributions.  In  other  words,  MCC  receives 
about  one  dollar  for  every  ten  dollars  of 
cash  contributed  to  CROP.  With  this  in 
mind,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  reexamine 
the  stated  purpose  of  CROP. 

In  the  Statement  of  CROP  Policies  and 
Procedures  handbook,  the  officially  stated 
purpose  of  CROP  “is  to  conduct  appeals 
for  materials  and  funds  outside  denomina- 
tional and  local  church  channels  to  provide 
resources,  in  addition  to  those  provided 
through  denominations,  for  the  worldwide 
programs  of  Church  World  Service. 

“To  do  this,  CROP  Field  Directors  organ- 
ize local  CROP  Committees  recognizing 
that  the  purpose  of  CROP — to  provide 
additional  resources  to  Church  World  Serv- 
ice— is  defeated  when  its  activities  threaten 
to  reduce  the  primary  resources  available 
to  Church  World  Service  through  denomina- 
tional support.  Accordingly,  CROP  Staff 
and  Committees  shall  not  promote,  author- 
ize, or  assist  any  offerings  or  solicitations 
for  CROP  in  congregations  of  member 
denominations. 

The  emphasis  is  on  the  community-wide 
canvass.  Over  a period  of  20  years  it  is  the 
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only  method  that  really  has  proved  to  be 
productive.  Simply  to  lift  a church  offering 
is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  organization’s 
purpose.  The  person-to-person  approach 
inspires  the  greatest  amount  of  personal 
concern  and  encourages  the  most  worthy 
kind  of  response. 

It  is  this  approach  that  must  be  utilized 


FIELD 

The  I-W  Reunion  for  those  who  were 
in  Indianapolis  for  their  two  years  of  ser- 
vice will  be  held  the  weekend  of  July  26. 
If  you  are  not  already  on  our  mailing  list 
and  wish  further  information,  please  send 
your  name  and  address  to  Richard  D. 
Graber,  R.R.  8,  Box  251G,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  46234. 

Wanted:  Mature  girl  with  secretarial 

training  and  experience,  capable  of  as- 
suming office  administrative  responsibilities. 
Qualified  person  will  receive  good  salary 
plus  benefits,  opportunity  to  live  in  the 
nation’s  capital  and  to  serve  the  interest 
of  conscientious  objection.  Write  or  call: 
National  Service  Board  for  Religious  Ob- 
jectors, 550  Washington  Building,  15th 
and  New  York  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D C.  20005. 

Nelson  Kanagy,  pastor  of  the  Bay  Shore 
Mennonite  Church,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  formerly 
of  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  attended  the  Presi- 
dential Prayer  Breakfast  and  Leadership 
Seminar  held  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  Jan.  29-31.  Three 
thousand  persons  attended  the  breakfast  on 
Thursday  morning  by  special  invitation. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  along  with  his 
Cabinet  members  and  governors  of  various 
states  and  many  other  dignitaries  were  in 
attendance. 

Etril  J.  Leinbach,  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  was 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  Valparaiso  Men- 
nonite Church,  Dec.  8,  1968.  The  installa- 
tion service  was  conducted  by  Samuel  S. 
Miller,  Kouts,  Ind.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leinbach 
are  from  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  where  for 
twenty  years  Bro.  Leinbach  was  pastor  of 
the  Moorepark  Mennonite  Church. 

Special  meetings:  William  Stutzman, 

Sugarcreek,  Ohio,  at  Laws,  Harrington, 
Del.,  Mar.  10-19.  Manasseh  Bontreger, 
Calico  Rock,  Ark.,  at  Mt.  Zion,  Versailles, 
Mo.,  Mar.  21-23.  John  Yoder,  Millers- 
burg,  Ind.,  at  Santa  Fe,  Peru,  Ind.,  Mar. 
26-30.  Chester  Wenger,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
at  Groffdale,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  Apr.  12-16. 

New  members  by  baptism:  three  at 
Lansdale,  Pa.;  eight  at  Mountain  View, 
Kalispell,  Mont.;  eight  at  North  Lima, 
Ohio;  four  at  Moorefield,  Ont. ; six  at 
Bay  Shore,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

An  eight-member  gospel  team  from 


! if  CROP  is  to  continue  in  its  presently 
stated  policy  of  refusing  to  infringe  on 
normal  denominational  contributions.  Men- 
nonite congregations  are  encouraged  to 
support  CROP  in  its  community-wide  can- 
vasses.— Burton  Buller  and  John  Hostetler, 
MCC  representatives  to  the  National  CROP 
Committee. 


NOTES 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  headed  by 
Henry  and  Esther  Helmuth  of  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  recent  missionaries  to  Costa  Rica, 
are  spending  their  spring  vacation  visiting 
Spanish  churches  in  New  York  City  and 
southeastern  Pennsylvania. 

In  their  program,  team  members  will 
present  aspects  of  Christ’s  life  based  on 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  They 
will  use  the  figure  of  a pilgrim  who  looks 
at  that  great  life  as  his  ideal  and  attempts 
to  imitate  him  in  the  twentieth  century. 
Personal  testimony  and  lots  of  singing  will 
round  out  the  presentation. 

The  team  will  be  in  New  York  City 
until  Friday,  Mar.  21,  then  travel  to  the 
Lancaster  and  Philadelphia  areas  for  Satur- 
day and  Sunday. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  hosted  about 
250  Virginia  college  students  and  advisers 
for  the  1969  Student  Virginia  Education 
Association  on  Mar.  1,  for  an  all-dav 
meeting  on  the  theme  “Teaching  the  NOW 
Crowd. 

EMC  s Steve  Mininger,  president  of 
SVEA,  announced  that  the  topics  under 
discussion  included  discipline  in  the  class- 
room, non-graded  schools,  differentiated 

Calendar 


Lancaster  Conference  spring  session,  Weaverland,  East 
Earl,  Pa.,  Mar.  18. 

Annual  Meeting  of  EMBMC,  Weaverland,  East  Earl, 
Pa..,  Mar  19,  20. 

Annual  meeting  of  Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Pres- 
ton, Ontario,  Canada,  Mar.  27-29. 

Spring  Extension  Convention,  Mathis,  Tex.,  Mar  28- 
30. 

Board  of  Education  special  session,  Apr.  18,  19 

Allegheny  Conference  Mission  Meeting,  La  Vale,  Md., 
Apr  19. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Illinois  Mennonite  Mission  Board, 
First  Mennonite  Church,  Morton,  III.,  Apr.  25,  26. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Julv 
1-6. 

Alberta-Saskatchewan  Conference  session,  Salem 
Church,  Tofield,  Alta.,  July  11-13. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  22-25. 

Ohio  Mennonite  Youth  Convention,  Highland  High 
School,  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  July  24-27. 

Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference,  July  29-31. 

Allegheny  Conference,  Allensville,  Pa.,  Julv  31  to  Aug. 
2. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Turner,  Ore.,  Aug. 
15-19. 

South  Central  Conference,  Protection,  Kan.,  Sept.  5-7. 

Illinois  Conference  annual  session,  Roanoke,  III.,  Sept. 
19-21. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session,  Nov.  14,  15. 


staffing,  the  “crisis  in  higher  education/’ 
and  the  comparison  of  liberal  arts  and 
teacher-oriented  college  programs  for 
teacher  preparation.  i 

Myron  S.  Augsburger  delivered  the  clos- 
ing address,  after  the  installation  of  the 
1969-70  SVEA  officers  by  Melton  F. 
Wright,  Virginia  Education  Association 
president. 

Mrs.  Willard  Roth  writes  from  Accra, 
Ghana:  “I  spend  three  to  four  hours  a day  ' 
on  Home  Bible  Studies,  checking  papers 
and  answering  students’  questions.  The 
difficult  part,  of  course,  is  answering 
questions  about  witchcraft,  polygamy,  and 
such.  But  with  carbons  of  S.  J.  Hostetler’s 
correspondence,  and  help  from  the  other 
missionaries,  plus  conferring  with  the  lay 
pastor  who  is  now  in  school  near  here — 

I feel  I have  good  resources.  And  of 
course  it’s  good  to  have  Willard’s  help  on 
the  theological  questions.  It  is  so  evident 
that  the  urgent  need  is  for  study  material 
by  and  for  Africans. 

The  funeral  service  for  Charles  Shank 

was  held  at  Goshen  College  Mennonite 
Church  the  afternoon  of  Feb.  21.  Wilbert 
Shenk  represented  the  Mission  Board  at 
the  funeral  service. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Weaver  ar- 
rived in  Elkhart  from  New  York  on  Feb. 
22.  Mrs.  Weaver  is  helping  to  care  for  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Lydia  Lehman,  who  is 
seriously  ill.  The  Weavers  may  be  addressed 
at  219  W.  Lusher  Ave.,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 
The  Nigeria  visa  for  Ed  and  Irene  has  not 
been  authorized  to  date. 

Jonathan  Lindell,  executive  secretary  of 
the  United  Mission  to  Nepal,  Katmandu, 
Nepal,  reports:  “Our  10-vear-old  general 
agreement  with  His  Majesty’s  Government 
came  to  an  end  at  the  close  of  1968.  Three 
months  before  expiration  we  applied  for 
another  10-vear  extension  on  the  same 
terms.  So  far  we  have  no  reply.  We  have 
been  advised  that  it  is  being  renewed  with  ’ 
some  changes.  Not  knowing  where  we  are 
by  now  is  causing  holdups  in  some  impor- 
tant developments  and  causing  some  strain. 
We  are  reminded  we  can  forget  length  of 
time  as  a criterion  of  value  in  God’s 
economy;  it  is  the  kind  of  life  that  matters.’’ 

Kay  Yutzy,  Dhamtari,  India,  says:  “School- 
work  continues  with  mostly  review  and  try- 
ing to  complete  all  the  supervision  for  all 
the  students.  Many  new  applications  have 
come  in  for  the  coming  year  and  it  looks 
as  though  we  will  have  a good  selection 
from  which  to  choose  the  coming  class  of 
nurses.  We  had  some  64  male  applicants 
of  which  we  shall  select  four.” 

Quintus  Leathermans  and  Paul  Swarrs 
were  omitted  from  the  list  of  missionaries 
coming  on  furlough  in  1969.  The  Swarrs 
from  Israel  will  come  in  June;  the  Leather- 
mans  from  London  will  arrive  in  Septem-u 
ber. 

The  new  address  for  Paul  and  Evelyn , 
Kratz,  missionaries  under  the  Virginia 
Board,  is  Box  468,  Georgetown,  Guiana. 
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Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Breneman,  Elmer  K.  and  Esther  (Harnish), 
Manheim,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Gilbert 
Harnish,  Jan.  30,  1969. 

Driver,  Willard  and  Helen  (Martin),  Telford, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jeana  Renae, 
Feb.  9,  1969. 

Gascho,  Eugene  and  Judy  (Miller),  Woodburn, 
Ore.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Denise  Rae, 
Dec.  16,  1968. 

Hershey,  Wilbur  L.  and  Sharon  (Hershey), 
Paradise,  Pa.,  first  child,  Lyle  Eugene,  Feb.  7, 
11969. 

Martin,  Leroy  and  Joanne  (Hostetler),  McMinn- 
ville, Ore.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Tina 
iRenee,  Jan.  14,  1969. 

1 Miller,  Harold  and  Annetta  (Wenger),  Dar  es 

I Salaam,  Tanzania,  first  and  second  children,  Keith 
Ryan  and  Kristina  Renee,  Feb.  11,  1969. 

Nisly,  Enos  and  Delores  (Stutzman),  Amity, 
Ore.,  sixth  child,  second  daughter,  Annette  Marie, 
Ian.  17,  1969. 

Schrock,  Glen  and  Esther  (Schultz),  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  second  child,  first  son,  Casev  DaVern,  Dec. 
25,  1968. 

Shantz,  Merle  and  Velma  (Pierce),  Breslau, 
Ont.,  fifth  child,  third  son.  Dale  Jonathan,  Jan. 
20,  1969. 

Shenk,  John  B.  and  Lois  (Landis),  Thika,  Ken- 
/a,  first  child,  Philip  Jon,  Feb.  14,  1969. 

Yoder,  Henry  J.  and  Velma  (Miller),  Hutchin- 
,on,  Kan.,  second  child,  first  son,  Donnavan  Lynn, 
an.  26,  1969. 

Yordy,  Herbert  and  Ruth  (Kenyon),  Flanagan, 
11.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Judy  Diane,  Feb. 
2,  1969. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
'bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Becker,  Charles,  son  of  Louis  and  Rebecca 
Shook)  Becker,  was  born  at  Canal  Fulton,  Ohio, 
tug.  9,  1876;  died  at  the  Shady  Lawn  Rest 
lome,  Dalton,  Ohio,  Feb.  9,  1969;  aged  92  y. 
i m.  On  July  30,  1940,  he  was  married  to  Eliza- 
beth Leidig  Stewart,  who  died  Sept.  18,  1956. 
urviving  are  4 children  (Ruth — Mrs.  Ward  Bech- 
jel,  Anna — Mrs.  John  Holderman,  Frances — Mrs. 
’erLee  Hartman,  and  Perry),  3 stepchildren  (Ir- 
in  Stewart,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Moore,  and  Mrs.  Cora 
lcCartney),  28  grandchildren,  71  great-grand- 
hildren,  and  one  great-great-grandchild.  He  was 
member  of  the  Orrville  Church,  where  funeral 
srvices  were  held  Feb.  11,  with  A.  J.  Metzler 
fficiating;  interment  in  Pleasant  View  Cemetery. 

Eichelberger,  John  Eldon,  son  of  Joel  V.  and 
latie  (Lauber)  Eichelberger,  was  born  at  Strang, 
Jeb  , Apr.  4,  1927;  died  at  Denver,  Colo.,  from 
iabetes,  Feb.  12,  1969;  aged  41  y.  10  m.  8 d. 
>n  Sept  5,  1952,  he  was  married  to  Leta  M. 
>ver,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 chil- 
ren  (Douglas  John  and  Cynthia  Marie),  4 sisters 
Horence  Lichti,  Grace  Schroeder,  Lois  Regier, 
nd  Ila),  and  3 brothers  (Roy  V.,  Clayton  L.,  and 
/ilbur).  He  was  a member  of  the  Glennon 
'[eights  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
le  Berkeley  Park  Chapel,  Howard,  Colo.,  Feb. 
5,  with  Edward  J.  Miller  officiating;  interment 
i Crown  Hill  Cemetery. 

Gehman,  John  G.,  son  of  the  late  Abraham 
nd  Annie  (Good)  Gehman,  was  born  at  Bally, 
a.,  Apr.  14,  1875;  died  at  his  home  in  Quaker- 
>wn,  Pa.,  of  diabetes  and  a weakened  heart, 
in.  20,  1969;  aged  93  y.  9 m.  6 d.  He  was 
iarried  to  Mary  B Landis,  who  died  Oct.  — , 
)51,  and  to  Nora  Gross  Gehman,  who  survives. 


Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Minerva — Mrs. 
Elleston  O.  Gehman  and  Edith  Helen — Mrs. 
James  Martin),  12  grandchildren,  and  15  great- 
grandchildren. He  was  ordained  minister  in  1919, 
and  served  the  Swamp  Church  until  retirement 
in  1961.  Funeral  services  were  in  charge  of 
Winfield  Ruth  and  Norman  Yoder;  interment  in 
Swamp  Old  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Gingerich,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Simon  and 
Mary  (Kipfer)  Lehman,  was  born  at  New  Bremen, 
N.Y.,  Mar.  29,  1876;  died  at  the  Lewis  County 
General  Hospital,  Lowville,  N.Y.,  Feb.  4,  1969; 
aged  92  y.  10  m.  6 d.  On  Nov.  27,  1902,  she 
was  married  to  Jacob  Gingerich,  who  died  Aug. 
9,  1942.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Vera — Mrs. 
Eli  Erb,  Esther — Mrs.  Levi  Schrag,  and  Mrs. 
Irene  Moshier),  2 sons  (Andrew  and  Harvey),  23 
grandchildren,  28  great-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Mary  Yousey).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 sons  (Simon  and  Allen).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Lowville  Conservative  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Feb.  6,  with 
Richard  Zehr  and_  Elias  Zehr  officiating. 

Good,  Irvin,  son  of  the  late  Christopher  and 
Rachel  (Lehman)  Good,  was  born  in  Page  Co., 
Iowa,  June  10,  1887;  died  at  his  home  at  Elida, 
Ohio,  of  cancer,  Feb.  12,  1969;  aged  81  y.  8 m. 
2 d.  On  Jan.  7,  1914,  he  was  married  to  Lillie 
Wilkins,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons 
(Otis,  Albert,  George,  and  Leroy),  3 daughters 
(Rosella — Mrs.  Ben  Charles,  Alverta — Mrs.  La- 
verne  Good,  and  Nettie — Mrs.  Harry  Burtchin, 
Jr.),  23  grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren,  and 
one  brother  (Jesse).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
2-  sisters.  He  was  a member  of  the  Central 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Feb. 
15,  with  Walter  Smeltzer  and  Richard  Martin 
officiating;  interment  in  Salem  Cemetery. 

Good,  Laura,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Noah  Shantz,  was  born  near  Haysville,  Ont., 
Dec.  22,  1883;  died  at  the  Fairview  Mennonite 
Home,  Preston,  Ont.,  Feb.  11,  1969;  aged  85  y. 
1 m.  20  d.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
husbands  (Tobias  Shantz  in  1944,  and  Jeremiah 
Good  in  1963).  Surviving  are  2 brothers  (Walter 
C.  and  Stauffer  C.)  and  one  sister  (Marian — Mrs. 
R.  S.  Steiner).  She  was  a member  of  the  Erb 
Street  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held, 
with  Milton  Schwartzentruber  and  J.  B Martin 
officiating. 

Gordon,  James  Edward,  son  of  Harold  and 
Eileen  (Bender)  Gordon,  was  born  at  Brantford, 
Ont.,  Jan.  5,  1969;  died  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  ot  a 
deformity  from  birth,  Feb.  19,  1969;  aged  1 m. 
14  d.  Surviving  besides  his  parents  are  one 
brother  (Wesley),  one  sister  (Susan),  and  grand- 
parents (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Bender  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Earl  Gordon).  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  East  Zorra  Church,  Feb.  20,  with 
Newton  L.  Gingrich  officiating. 

Kreider,  Ford,  son  of  Arthur  and  Elizabeth 
(Shoup)  Kreider,  was  born  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio, 
Oct.  23,  1913;  died  at  City  Hospital,  Alliance, 
Ohio,  Jan.  19,  1969;  aged  55  y.  2 m.  27  d.  On 
July  2,  1938,  he  was  married  to  M.  Pauline 
Mishler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 


(Philip  R.,  Fred  A.,  and  Chester  T. ),  one  daugh- 
ter (Romona — Mrs.  Ivan  Beyeler),  his  father, 
one  brother  (Harold),  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Paul 
Rohrer).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his 
mother  on  Dec.  24,  1965.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Bethel  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Jan.  22,  with  Aden  Yoder  and  Stanford 
Mumaw  officiating. 

Lesher,  Esther  F.,  daughter  of  the  late  Daniel 
and  Annie  (Frey)  Lesher,  was  born  in  Franklin 
Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  29,  1893;  died  at  the  Menno 
Haven  Nursing  Home,  Feb.  3,  1969;  aged  75  y. 
5 m.  6 d.  She  was  a member  of  the  Chambers- 
burg  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Feb.  8,  with  J.  Irvin  Lehman,  Harold  Hunsecker, 
and  Omar  Martin  officiating. 

Minninger,  Sallie,  daughter  of  the  late 
Valentine  and  Eliza  Schlosser,  was  born  in 
Towamencin  Twp.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  Feb. 
26,  1884;  died  Dec.  17,  1968;  aged  84  y.  9 m. 
21  d.  In  1908,  she  was  married  to  Henry 
Minninger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
children  (Gertrude — Mrs.  Warren  Zeigler,  Mar- 
garet— Mrs.  Samuel  Bucher,  and  Joseph).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Towamencin  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  22,  with  Ellis 
Mack  and  Harold  Fly  officiating. 

Oberholtzer,  Jacob  S.,  son  of  the  late  Henry 
H.  and  Suzanna  (Stauffer)  Oberholtzer,  was  born 
in  Lincoln,  Pa.,  Nov.  11,  1878;  died  at  the 
Oreville  Mennonite  Home,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Feb. 
4,  1969;  aged  90  y.  2 m.  23  d.  He  was  married 
to  Annie  G.  Martin,  who  died  in  1930.  Surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Vera — Mrs.  Elmer  W.  Dillman), 
one  son  (Harold  M ),  6 grandchildren,  and  5 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Hess  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Feb.  7,  with  Raymond  Bucher  and  Elmer 
Hertzler  officiating. 

Rittenhouse,  Henry  B.,  son  of  the  late  Daniel 
R.  and  Joanna  (Bowers)  Rittenhouse,  was  born 
in  Towamencin  Twp.,  Pa.,  Apr.  30,  1880;  died 
at  the  Rockhill  Mennonite  Home,  Sellersville, 
Pa.,  of  bronchopneumonia,  Feb.  12,  1969;  aged 
88  y.  9 m.  13  d.  He  was  married  to  Annie 
Moyer  Cressman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  4 stepchildren  (Mrs.  Paul  S.  Nyce,  Norman 
M.  Cressman,  Laaden  M.  Cressman,  and  W.  Ray 
Cressman)  and  19  stepgrandchildren.  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  his  first  wife  (Martha 
Moyer  Rittenhouse)  in  May  1943,  and  by  one  son 
(Stayton).  He  was  a member  of  the  Souderton 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Feb. 
15,  with  Richard  C.  Detweiler  and  Russell  B. 
Musselman  officiating. 

Roggie,  Reuben  W.,  son  of  Andrew  and  Anna 
(Widrich)  Roggie,  was  born  at  Croghan,  N.Y., 
Mar.  11,  1901;  died  at  Lowville,  N.Y.,  in  a car- 
tractor  accident,  Jan.  23,  1969;  aged  67  y.  10  m. 
12  d.  On  Dec.  15,  1927,  he  was  married  to  Verna 
Yousey,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Donald),  3 daughters  (Clara — Mrs.  Lloyd 
Roes,  Helen — Mrs.  Elton  Roggie,  and  Gladys), 
17  grandchildren,  4 sisters  (Rosella — Mrs.  Elmer 
Lehman,  Anna — Mrs.  Jacob  Wagler,  Esther — Mrs. 
Reuben  Moshier,  and  Mollie),  and  3 brothers 
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(John,  Elmer,  and  Irvin).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son  (Allan).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Lowville  Conservative  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Jan.  26,  with  Joe  Nafziger, 
Richard  Zehr,  and  Elias  Zehr  officiating. 

Roth,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Christian  and  Lena 
(Steiman)  Orendorff,  was  born  in  Flanagan,  111., 
Feb.  12,  1884;  died  at  Wavland,  Iowa,  of  a stroke, 
Feb.  17,  1969;  aged  85  y.  5 d.  On  Dec.  2,  1903, 
she  was  married  to  Peter  J.  Roth,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Gladys — Mrs. 
Henry  Widmer),  4 sons  (Milton,  Lloyd,  Orval, 
and  Allen),  14  grandchildren,  24  great-grand- 
children, one  brother  (John),  and  2 sisters  (Amelia 
Conrad  and  Alice  Gingerich).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  2 children  (Alma  and  Clarence),  2 
grandsons,  2 great-granddaughters,  and  2 brothers 
(Daniel  and  Sammy).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Sugar  Creek  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Feb.  19,  with  Vernon  S.  Gerig  and  Walter 
Neufeld  officiating. 

Snider,  Luella,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Ebv,  was  born  at  Bridgeport, 
Ont.,  Oct.  14,  1884;  died  Feb.  2,  1969;  aged  84  y. 
3 m.  19  d.  On  Jan.  16,  1907,  she  was  married  to 
Edgar  Snider,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 sons  (Sanford  and  Maurice),  2 daughters 
(Mildred — Mrs.  Walter  Bver  and  Mabel),  4 grand- 
children, 3 great-grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Alpheus),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Beulah  Shantz  and 
Vera — Mrs.  Isaac  Hurst).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 brothers  and  4 sisters.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Erb  Street  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held,  with  Milton  Schwartzentruber 
and  J.  B.  Martin  officiating. 

Snider,  Soloma,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Elias  Shantz,  was  born  Mar.  27,  1896;  died 
at  the  South  Waterloo  Hospital,  Galt,  Ont.,  Jan. 
7,  1969;  aged  72  y.  9 m.  11  d.  On  Sept.  18, 
1918,  she  was  married  to  Roy  Snider,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Donald,  Murray, 
and  Edward),  13  grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Irvin),  and  3 sisters  (Viola — Mrs.  Samuel  Cress- 
man,  Mrs.  Seleda  Weber,  and  Mrs.  Edna  Kraft). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  5 sisters  and  2 
brothers.  She  was  a member  of  the  Weber 
Church,  Strasburg,  Ont.  Funeral  services  were 
in  charge  of  J.  B.  Martin. 

Snyder,  Veronica,  was  born  Dec.  15,  1878; 
died  at  the  Fairview  Mennonite  Home,  Preston, 
Ont.,  Jan.  7,  1969;  aged  90  y.  23  d.  She  was 
married  to  Noah  Snyder,  who  died  June  24,  1952. 
Surviving  are  2 sons  (Melvin  and  Etra),  one 
daughter  (Reta — Mrs.  Arnold  Shantz),  10  grand- 
children, 2 great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother 
(Herman).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Erb 
Street  Church,  with  Milton  Schwartzentruber 
andj.  B.  Martin  officiating. 

Wanner,  Samuel  Z.,  son  of  John  and  Mary 
(Zimmerman)  Wanner,  was  born  at  East  Earl, 
Pa.,  Oct.  23,  1900;  died  at  his  home,  Manheim, 
Pa.,  Nov.  8,  1968;  aged  68  y.  16  d.  He  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  Greenawalt,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 children  (Marion  LaRue — 
Mrs.  James  W.  Miller,  Marlene — Mrs.  Robert  J. 
Ober,  and  Jay  Marvin),  12  grandchildren,  one 
sister  (Mabel — Mrs.  Abram  Landis),  and  one 
brother  (Walter  Z.).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Landis  Valley  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Nov.  11,  with  Elam  W.  Stauffer  and 
Ellis  Leaman  officiating. 

Weldy,  Ella,  daughter  of  George  and  Lena 
(Kehr)  Brenneman,  was  born  in  Putnam  Co., 
Ohio,  Sept.  18,  1885;  died  at  the  Elkhart  (Ind.) 
General  Hospital,  Feb.  12,  1969;  aged  83  y.  4 m. 
25  d.  On  Oct.  30,  1904,  she  was  married  to 
Timothy  Weldy,  who  died  Dec.  22,  1964.  Surviv- 
ing are  3 sons  (Floyd,  Robert,  and  Francis),  3 
daughters  (Orpha — Mrs.  Harvey  Weaver,  Florence 
— Mrs.  John  J.  Miller,  and  Maxine — Mrs.  Clyde 
Hershberger),  30  grandchildren,  and  41  great- 
grandchildren. She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (Mrs.  Rubedean  Hochstetler).  She  was 
a member  of  the  North  Main  Street  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Feb.  15,  with 
Norman  Lyndaker  and  Homer  North  officiating; 
interment  in  Yellow  Creek  Cemetery. 
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A Speech  Wrapped  Up 


in  a Person 


By  Bernie  Wiebe 


A certain  person  had  only  recently  started  coming  to 
church.  One  Sunday  one  of  the  regular  churchgoers  asked 
him,  “Well,  have  you  passed  through  the  Red  Sea?”  The 
new  believer  replied  in  all  sincerity,  “No,  I ve  never  even 
been  to  Egypt.”  The  question  intended  to  ask,  “Have  you 
been  baptized?” 

Words.  Words.  Words,  and  the  Word 

A Vancouver  city  father  suggested  that  the  name  “free- 
way be  changed  to  “parkway”  because  “freeway”  did  not 
seem  “politically  popular.”  Eric  Nicol,  a newspaper  colum- 
nist, called  this  effort  “the  semantic  giggle  of  the  week.” 
Nicol  describes  the  Vancouver  freeway  as  an  “eight-lane 
panic  of  hurtling  vehicles,  blistering  blacktop  on  which 
nothing  grows  but  bad  temper  and  upon  which  it  is  illegal 
to  park.”  He  says  that  to  call  this  a “parkway”  would  be 
a “collector’s  item  of  euphemism.” 

Words  are  tools.  Tools  can  be  used  in  various  ways.  Tools 
can  be  sharp  and  useful  or  blunt  and  useless. 

People  tend  to  resent  the  word  “freeway”  because  it 
stands  for  man’s  surrender  to  the  automobile.  In  addition  to 
“parkway,  other  names  that  have  been  used  for  these 
roads  are  “expressway,”  “throughwav,”  and  “turnpike.” 
But,  as  Eric  Nicol  goes  on  to  say,  “Even  the  term  ‘clover- 
leaf  has  lost  much  of  its  bloom.  Today  the  luckiest  thing 
about  a four-leaf  clover  is  finding  your  way  out  of  it. 

The  situation  is  quite  similar  in  the  church.  Language  is 
a tool.  Words  rise  with  man  to  his  greatest  heights.  They 
also  sink  with  him  to  his  lowest  depths. 

Words  can  be  friends  or  they  can  be  foes.  What  you  say 
can  be  an  honest  extension  of  yourself  or  it  can  be  an  at- 
tempt to  hide  your  real  self. 

Sometimes  we  use  religious  words  to  hide  the  shallowness 
of  our  Christian  experience.  People  who  talk  about  the 
“blood  of  Jesus”  or  about  being  “born  again  through  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  are  often  accepted  by  fellow  believers 
without  any  question.  Since  they  know  the  right  words, 
these  people  must  be  all  right.  Anyone  who  does  not  use 
this  language  is  automatically  suspect.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Pharisees  knew  the  right  words  and  plenty 
of  them.  But  Jesus  spoke  out  very  strongly  against  the 
Pharisees. 

Sometimes  it  is  assumed  that  religious  people  speak  a 

Bernie  Wiebe  is  speaker  on  The  Abundant  Life  broadcast  produced  by  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  of  Canada. 


special  “spiritual”  language.  Many  people  consider  it  pro- 
found when  a speaker  uses  words  that  are  quite  mysterious. 
The  assumption  is  that  there  are  special  words  that  are 
sacred.  For  example,  sometimes  we  think  that  words  like 
Thee  and  Thou  and  beseech  are  especially  religious.  Or 
words  must  be  spoken  in  Latin  or  German  in  order  to  be 
sacred. 

William  Tyndale  was  martyred  when  he  translated  the 
New  Testament  into  the  language  of  the  common  people. 
Up  until  1964,  the  Catholic  Church  refused  to  celebrate  the 
mass  in  the  English  language. 

Could  it  be  that  one  reason  the  Pharisees  hated  Jesus  so 
much  was  that  He  spoke  the  common  Greek  and  Aramaic? 
Hebrew  was  the  “sacred”  language!  Greek  and  Aramaic 
were  “secular”  words. 

Susanne  Langer  in  her  book  Philosophy  in  a New  Key 
says,  “Language  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  momentous  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  mysterious  product  of  the  human 
mind.” 

Because  words  are  so  momentous  and  mysterious  at  the 
same  time,  God  chose  to  deliver  His  greatest  speech  to  man- 
kind in  a very  special  way.  His  “Word  became  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us  . . .”  (Jn.  1:14).  Other  words  we  might 
misunderstand  and  misinterpret.  Therefore  God  wrapped  up 
His  words  to  us  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  is 
no  clearer  way  of  speaking  than'  this  way. 

Slogans  and  Cliches 

A slogan  is  a word  or  phrase  which  captures  the  idea  and 
purpose  of  a project  or  program  in  very  simple  words. 
Ex-President  Johnson’s  slogan  was  the  “Great  Society.”  The 
late  John  F.  Kennedy  spoke  of  the  “New  Frontier.”  Then 
there  are  slogans  like,  “War  on  Poverty  the  Negroes  pro- 
mote “Freedom  Now”  and  “Black  Power”;  and  French 
Canadians  call  for  “Quebec  Libre.” 

Advertisers  sell  products  with  slogans.  The  “good  to  the 
last  drop  coffee;  the  “springtime  freshness  cigarette”;  the 
Plymouth  “win  you  over  beat  ”;  and  “Ford  has  a better 
idea  are  but  a few  of  the  well-known  phrases  known  by 
everybody. 

Churches  also  use  slogans.  I received  a letter  from  our 
mission  board  and  the  outside  was  stamped  “your  opportu- 
nity for  GO  participation.”  Another  church  has  a “Decade 
of  Destiny. 

Slogans  can  be  used  negatively  and  positively.  If  the 
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phrase  speaks  derogatorily  of  other  products  or  people,  then 
it  contains  much  potential  harm.  Or  if  it  is  so  clearly 
emotional  that  it  discourages  thinking  and  simply  arouses 
our  feelings,  then  it  is  evil.  Before  we  repeat  slogans  we 
ought  to  try  to  discover  the  facts  behind  them. 

Positive  slogans  usually  are  abstract  enough  that  they  can 
mean  different  things  to  different  people.  They  cannot  con- 
tain worn-out  words  or  parts  of  other  people’s  slogans.  Good 
slogans  encourage  integrity  and  try  to  help  people.  An 
example  might  be  the  slogan,  “Care  enough  to  SHARE.’’ 

Christian  slogans  ought  to  say  something  positive  about 
Christ  and  the  church.  The  well-known  Mennonite  relief 
organization,  MCC,  uses  the  phrase  “In  the  name  of 
Christ.’  The  Lutheran  Hour  radio  ministry  slogan  is, 
“Bringing  Christ  to  the  Nations.” 

The  Bible  uses  a slogan  for  Jesus’  being  born  among  men. 
Already  700  years  before  His  birth,  the  prophet  Isaiah  had 
said  that  His  name  should  be  “ . . . Emmanuel  (which 
means,  God  with  us)”  (Mt.  1:23b).  Jesus  to  this  day  is  re- 
ferred to  as  “God  with  us.” 

Closely  related  to  slogans  are  cliches.  The  word  “cliche” 
(clee-shay)  comes  from  a French  word  meaning  stereotype. 
It  may  be  a slogan  that  was  once  fresh  and  stimulating, 
but  has  become  worn-out  and  meaningless  because  of  over- 
use. 

We  could  name  many  examples.  “He  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head”;  “cool  as  a cucumber”;  “sick  as  a dog”;  “beating 
around  the  bush  ”;  and  “jump  like  a jack  rabbit”  are  but 
a few  slogans  that  have  become  cliches. 

The  church  has  its  religious  cliches  also.  Some  phrases 
taken  directly  from  the  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible  have 
been  repeated  so  often  without  any  explanation  of  their 
meaning  that  many  people  see  no  meaning  in  them  at  all. 
Some  examples  are,  “comfort  the  sick  and  afflicted ”;  “this 
evil  world”;  “tribulation”;  “ye  must  be  born  again”;  “sanc- 
tification ”;  and  “the  separated  life.” 

Some  of  these  expressions  have  been  heard  over  and 
over  again  in  Sunday  school,  in  worship  services,  and  in 
radio  and  TV  sermons.  They  are  words  without  the  flesh. 
No  longer  are  they  momentous  even  though  they  remain 
mysterious.  Too  much  effort  has  been  exerted  to  say  the 
biblical  words  without  a similar  effort  to  show  their  practical 
implications. 

Because  of  this,  nonchurch  people  often  accuse  us  as 
Christians  of  talking  to  ourselves.  We  use  words  that  may 
mean  something  to  us,  but  to  outsiders  they  are  simply 
cliches.  Words  in  action  or  “idea  words  of  today  will  be 
cliches  tomorrow.  Today  the  words  “relevance”  and  “in- 
volvement” are  perhaps  the  most  exciting.  Yesterday  they 
may  have  been  “conversion”  and  “sanctification.”  Tomorrow 
they  may  be  “cool”  and  “happening.  The  words  of  God 
are  always  up  to  date  because  God’s  words  became  known 
to  man  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Our  religion  is  rooted 
in  a historical  event  of  the  past.  Our  faith  finds  its  expres- 
sion in  our  human  experience.  Christianity  is  not  based  on 
isome  prophetic  vision  or  some  philosopher’s  theory.  In 
Jesus  we  have  the  “realized  ideal.”  The  finest  and  best 
that  man  can  imagine  is  present  in  Jesus  Christ.  Jesus  is 


no  slogan  or  cliche.  Jesus  is  God. 

Because  God  in  the  flesh  2,000  years  ago  expressed  Him- 
self in  the  form  of  His  contemporaries,  we  can  rest  assured 
that  God  in  the  flesh  in  1969  would  again  express  Himself 
in  the  form  of  our  contemporaries.  This  should  encourage 
us  to  also  use  contemporary  words. 

Person  to  Person 

Words  are  something  like  freight  trains;  they  carry  the  real 
thing  but  they  themselves  are  not  the  real  thing  itself.  For 
example,  the  word  “book”  is  not  a book;  and  the  word 
“love”  is  not  actually  love. 

Words  are  symbols  whose  meanings  are  differently  inter- 
preted by  different  people.  When  a person  uses  the  word 
“tiger,”  you  may  think  of  a fierce  animal  in  the  jungle 
while  I might  think  of  the  gasoline  station  that  wants  to 
“put  a tiger  in  your  tank.” 

When  a minister  uses  the  words  “washed  in  the  blood,” 
church  people  may  know  that  he  refers  to  the  atoning  work 
of  Jesus  Christ  through  His  death  on  the  cross.  But  what 
about  the  person  who  has  never  studied  the  Bible?  He  may 
wonder  whether  Christianity  is  like  some  of  the  ancient 
cults  where  bathing  in  blood  was  a common  initiation  rite. 
Or  he  may  simply  revolt  at  the  very  idea  of  actual  blood. 
Many  people  faint  at  its  sight. 

Or  take  the  church  which  insists  on  using  the  King  James 
Version  of  the  Bible.  To  a fellow  believer,  it  may  sound 
spiritual  when  you  read  “Thou  shalt  not.”  To  a nonbeliever 
it  may  suggest  that  the  church  is  350  years  behind  the 
times. 

One  reason  why  we  find  it  difficult  to  change  our  words 
along  with  the  changing  times,  is  because  words  do  become 
closely  related  to  experiences.  We  remember  our  experiences 
by  the  symbols  that  were  attached.  When  I accepted  Jesus 
Christ  as  my  Lord,  I was  told  that  I was  “converted.” 
Therefore,  even  now  I can  speak  readily  of  my  “conversion.” 

Sometimes  we  attach  so  much  experience  to  the  word  that 
if  someone  changes  the  word,  we  believe  that  he  has  also 
changed  the  experience.  This  is  not  true. 

All  ideas  and  words  are  abstract  in  themselves.  The  word 
“conversion”  is  not  any  more  sacred  than  the  word 
“renewal.” 

Freight  trains  are  important  only  if  they  deliver  the 
freight.  Today  we  see  a major  shift  to  sending  freight  by  air. 
This  doesn’t  mean  that  freight  trains  have  been  bad  before 
nor  that  they’re  bad  today.  But  air  cargo  is  faster  and 
possibly  more  direct  in  many  cases. 

Could  this  also  be  the  case  with  our  religious  words? 
There  are  words  today  that  are  more  effective  than  the  word 
of  long  ago. 

Words  such  as  love,  joy,  peace,  gentleness,  long-suffering, 
righteousness,  stewardship,  and  nonresistance  are  all  idea  or 
action  words.  They  are  abstract  until  somebody  relates  the 
idea  to  life  itself. 

In  the  book,  Language  in  Thought  and  Action,  the  author 
Hayakawa  talks  of  an  abstraction  ladder.  For  example,  the 
word  “stewardship”  would  be  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  be- 
cause of  its  symbolic  nature.  At  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
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might  be  a $20  bill  on  an  offering  plate.  There  stewardship 
had  become  an  actual  part  of  life. 

It  is  the  concrete  relationship  to  everyday  living  that  all 
words  should  be  aimed  at.  Only  in  that  way  can  one  person 
get  across  to  another  person.  Words  become  bridges. 

The  greatest  Word-bridge  ever  built  is  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ.  God  chose  to  address  man  “person  to  person” 
by  translating  His  words  into  flesh  and  blood.  Jesus  says, 
“I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life;  no  one  comes 
to  the  Father,  but  by  me”  (Jn.  14:6).  As  you  and  I come  to 
understand  God’s  Word  to  us,  we  also  come  to  know  God 
and  to  experience  the  new  life  in  Jesus  Christ.  To  this 
life  I would  like  to  invite  you.  It  is  the  only  way,  the  only 
truth,  and  the  only  life  that  bridges  the  gap  between  you 
and  God.  EH 


By  Still  Waters 

“It  is  mppe  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive”  (Acts 
20:35). 

Somehow  we  seem  to  stress  the  “go-getter”  person- 
ality. We  take  pride  in  such  and  praise  such.  Usually 
when  we  refer  to  a person  as  a “go-getter”  we  refer 
to  his  ability  to  make  money  or  climb  to  the  top  of 
the  ladder  in  business.  At  least  I cannot  recall  hearing 
“go-getter”  applied  very  much  to  one  living  the  Chris- 
tian life  or  to  winning  persons  to  Christ.  We  are  in- 
clined to  use  the  term  “fanatic”  for  the  real  “go- 
getter”  here. 

But  looking  at  Scripture  the  impression  gained  is  that 
the  “go-giver”  is  the  description  of  the  true  Christian. 
Christ  was  always  giving.  He  imparted  some  blessing 
to  everyone  He  met.  So  also  the  early  disciples  said, 
“Silver  and  gold  have  I none;  but  such  as  I have 
give  I thee.”  And  what  Christ  and  His  disciples  gave 
was  so  much  better  than  mere  money. 

So  also  we  are  called  to  give  as  we  go.  We  are 
asked  to  give  ourselves  to  the  Spirit  in  such  a complete 
way  that  we  may  impart  a spiritual  blessing  to  whom- 
ever we  meet.  God’s  way  of  blessing  others  is  still 
through  His  people. 

Just  recently  I read  a number  of  letters  written  to 
the  family  of  Samuel  M.  Shoemaker  following  his  death. 
Those  of  us  who  knew  this  great  preacher  even  a little 
bit  know  how  the  helping  hand,  the  winning  word, 
and  the  redemptive  Spirit  of  Christ  went  out  from  him 
everywhere.  His  life  was  grace-filled  because  he  was 
Spirit-filled.  His  presence  gave  one  a sense  of  the 
holy  and  happy.  He  gave  willingly.  He  was  a “go- 
giver.” 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Mennonite  Camp  Concerns 

On  the  weekend  of  Feb.  21-23,  over  100  camp  people, 
representing  camps  from  Oregon  to  New  York,  Canada  to 
Florida,  gathered  at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center  in 
their  biennial  convention.  These  people  were  camp  board 
members,  camp  managers  and  directors,  program  directors, 
program  specialists,  counselors,  and  Christian  education 
people  sharing  together  and  searching  for  meaning  in  our 
church  camp  program. 

The  Mennonite  camping  ministry  represents  approximately 
50  camp  sites,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  land, 
buildings,  facilities,  and  equipment,  and  over  500  staff  peo- 
ple who  minister  to  approximately  10,000  campers  each  year 
in  the  camp  setting.  The  major  thrust  at  this  meeting  was 
to  focus  on  what  happens  to  the  child,  youth,  or  adult  who 
attends  the  camp  program. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  understand  camping  in  today’s 
world.  Topics  discussed  were:  “Christian  Camping  from 
Yesterday  to  Today,”  “Characteristics  of  Today’s  Campers,” 
“New  Frontiers  in  Camping,”  and  “The  Role  of  Camping  in 
the  Total  Ministry  of  the  Church.  A number  of  workshops 
were  also  held  to  discuss  programming,  training  and  service 
of  counselors,  understanding  the  natural  setting  of  the  camp, 
and  management  of  the  camps  in  this  affluent  day.  Expe- 
rienced camp  leaders  and  trained  specialists  were  present  to 
serve  as  resource  people. 

Among  questions  asked  were  the  following:  How  do  we 
understand  the  relation  of  the  enormous  financial  investments 
in  camp  sites  to  the  outcome  of  the  camper’s  life?  Are  we  a 
more  concerned  with  the  material  aspects  of  the  camp  or  r 
with  the  effect  of  the  camp  on  the  camper?  Are  we  bringing  a 
more  material  and  business  management  expertise  to  the 
camp  program  than  spiritual  and  social  experience  to  the 
camper?  Is  our  trend  toward  improved  and  better  equipped 
facilities  equal  to  our  purpose  and  concern  as  to  what  hap- 
pens in  the  camper’s  life?  What  is  the  relation  between 
bringing  inner-city  children  from  the  urban  areas  into  a rural 
and  natural  area  and  taking  rural  children  to  the  inner  city 
for  a camping  experience?  Should  we  think  of  camping  in 
the  inner-city  areas,  such  as  a large  church  building,  rec- 
reation area,  etc.?  Is  “evangelism,”  as  the  term  is  commonly  | 
thought  of,  to  be  emphasized  more  in  a camp  setting  than 
in  the  home  congregation?  Should  Bible  teaching  be  the 
major  thrust  at  camp,  or  Christian  living  as  campers  try  to 
relate  to  each  other  and  to  their  counselors? 

While  not  all  these  questions  were  answered  completely, 
the  meeting  shed  much  light  on  them  and  the  discussion 
periods  enabled  many  of  the  camp  leaders  to  discern  the 
direction  they  should  be  attempting  to  go  during  the  next 
decade. 

— J.  J.  Hostetler.  ; « 
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Editorials 


Morality  and  Horsepower 


Billy0  would  have  been  a sophomore  this  year  in  the  local 
high  school.  But  Billy  was  not  present  for  the  opening  of 
| school.  He  had  been  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  at  a 
culvert  on  a country  road  five  weeks  before  school  was  to 
open. 

Donna°  may  well  have  been  the  Homecoming  Queen.  But 
Donna,  an  only  daughter,  was  not  even  a candidate.  She  had 
died  two  weeks  before  the  Homecoming  Game  as  a result 
of  a crash  at  a rural  crossroads. 

These  two  deaths  are  only  two  of  the  more  than  53,000 
expected  to  occur  on  our  highways  this  year — more  deaths 
;than  suffered  by  our  country  in  the  first  World  War;  twice 
as  many  as  in  the  seven-year  conflict  in  Vietnam.  We  may 
ibe  almost  as  safe  on  the  streets  of  our  inner  cities  as  on  the 
highways  of  our  nation.  There  is  a murder  committed  every 
forty-three  minutes;  there  is  a highway  death  every  ten. 

Has  not  this  loss  of  life  taken  on  moral  proportions?  Is 
it  not  time  that  the  church  calls  irresponsible  driving  sin? 
;Has  not  the  time  come  when  it  is  as  morally  wrong  to  dis- 
regard a traffic  law  as  it  is  to  cheat  on  your  income  tax 
jreturns?  Have  we  not  reached  the  point  where  it  becomes 
the  church’s  obligation  to  speak  out  on  the  Christian  im- 
plications of  driving? 

The  Christian’s  respect  for  law  and  authority  should  in- 
clude traffic  laws.  Our  youth  will  hardly  have  more  respect 
for  law  than  their  parents.  For  too  many  of  us  the  game 
of  “cops  and  driver’’  has  the  same  fascination  that  “cops 
and  robbers’  has  for  another  segment  of  our  society.  Let  us 
not  waste  our  sympathy  on  the  driver  whom  we  see  stopped 
along  the  highway  with  a red  light  flashing  behind  him. 
;We  who  are  gratified  that  the  bank  in  which  we  have  our 


money  is  safeguarded  by  a secret  alarm  system  should  be 
equally  enthused  about  radar  which  protects  our  lives  on  our 
highways. 

Our  respect  for  law  should  not  be  determined  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  law  enforcement  officers.  We  have 
long  believed  and  taught  that  sin  consists  of  the  breaking 
of  a law  and  not  in  being  caught. 

As  Christians  we  know  that  “no  man  liveth  unto  him- 
self. We  are  influencing  behavior  by  our  example.  There 
seems  little  excuse  to  encourage  youth’s  latent  obsession 
with  power  and  speed  by  our  own  example  and  boasting. 
It  is  high  time  that  we  stop  bragging  about  how  fast  we 
made  the  trip.  It  is  also  high  time  to  impress  our  youth 
that  life  is- more  than  bucket  seats  and  “four  on  the  floor.’ 

Driving  is  a full-time  job.  Your  life,  even  more  the  lives 
of  those  with  you,  and  the  thousands  you  meet  (with  six- 
foot  space  between)  are  in  your  hands  when  you  take  the 
wheel.  This  is  no  time  to  plan  your  sales  strategy  or  solve 
your  personnel  problems.  This  is  not  the  time  to  outline 
your  Sunday  sermon.  This  is  neither  the  time  to  settle 
arguments  nor  to  be  overly  affectionate.  There  is  too  much 
at  stake  to  be  either  casual  or  distracted  when  one  drives. 

The  grounds  for  Christian  responsibility  are  found  in  both 
Testaments.  In  the  haunting  question  asked  in  the  dawn  of 
human  history,  “Am  1 my  brother’s  keeper?’  and  the  high 
standard  demanded  by  Christ  to  “love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self’ we  find  the  basis  of  Christian  conduct  behind  the  wheel. 

Driving  has  become  a moral  issue.  As  Christians  and  as 
the  church  we  need  to  develop  a driving  conscience. 

° These  are  their  real  names. — John  E.  Zercher,  editor  of 
Evangelical  Visitor. 


One  Disliked  Action 


A leader  may  be  right  on  fifty  things  and  take  one  posi- 
tion on  which  his  followers  disagree  and  they  will  turn  on 
• him. 

A TV  commentator  was  pointing  this  out  recently  about 
national  leaders.  Such  a leader  may  be  highly  popular  and 
do  many  things  which  people  praise  him  for.  Then  he  may 
take  one  position  that  is  unpopular  and  people  turn  on  him 
and  try  to  destroy  his  leadership. 

What  the  commentator  said  about  national  leadership  is 
also  true  about  church  leadership.  A pastor  may  do  nearly 
jvervthing  right — that  is,  members  of  his  congregation  ap- 
prove of  most  of  his  actions.  He  then  may  take  one  position 
A'hich  is  unpopular  and  his  followers  quickly  forget  all  of 


the  other  things  with  which  they  agreed.  They  disagree  with 
one  point,  and  this  nullifies  all  of  the  matters  on  which  they 
agree. 

This  happens  on  all  levels  of  the  church. 

This  condition  puts  almost  an  inhuman  responsibility  on 
the  leader  to  always  be  right — or  to  always  please.  But  it 
also  calls  for  responsibility  on  the  part  of  those  who  follow 
to  recognize  that  the  only  person  with  whom  they  agree 
completely  is  themselves.  The  best  thing  such  a person  could 
do  would  be  to  grant  to  others,  and  especially  leaders,  the 
privilege  of  taking  some  positions  that  are  unpopular  or 
different,  without  their  turning  on  him. — C.  Ray  Dobbins, 
editor  of  Cumberland  Presbyterian. 
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Four  Great 
Political 
and 
Social 
Revolutions 

By  Melvin  Gingerich 


One  of  my  university  professors  often  told  us  that  the  most 
important  thing  to  study  in  world  history  was  the  story  of 
man’s  attempt  to  achieve  freedom  and  liberty.  Although 
this  thesis  can  be  attacked,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a case 
to  be  made  for  the  way  in  which  man  has  for  centuries 
attempted  to  obtain  freedom  from  his  oppressors,  from 
dictators,  and  from  those  who  exploited  him  and  used  him  as 
a means  to  an  end. 


Melvin  Gingerich,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  well  known  for  his  years  of  teaching  at  Goshen 
College,  his  numerous  books  and  articles,  his  serving  as  managing  editor  of  The 
Mennonite  Encyclopedia,  his  service  as  archivist  and  executive  secretary  of  Histor- 
ical and  Research  Committee.  He  presented  the  1967  Conrad  Grebel  lectures  on 
The  Christian  and  Revolution.  This  is  the  second  of  a series  presented  at  the 
request  of  the  Church  Welfare  Committee. 


Causes  of  the  American  Revolution  are  complex  and  are 
not  as  one-sided  as  many  American  patriotic  history  text- 
books would  tell  us.  It,  nevertheless,  is  true  that  the  point 
was  reached  in  the  relationship  between  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country  when  the  colonists  felt  that  their  inter- 
ests were  not  being  served  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  being  ruled  by  the  mother  country,  and  so  they  broke 
away,  taking  the  course  of  war  and  revolution. 

As  a result  of  the  struggle,  many  nations  were  influenced 
by  the  independence  movement  of  these  colonies  in  America 
and  were  particularly  impressed  by  the  documents  such  as 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  of 
the  American  Constitution  which  seemed  to  them  to  spell 
out  a new  understanding  of  freedom  for  mankind. 

America  was  to  be  a country  where  men  were  free  to 
follow  their  own  understanding  of  liberty,  although,  to  be 
sure,  it  took  many  years  before  some  of  the  principles  so 
clearly  and  loudly  proclaimed  in  the  official  documents  came 
to  be  understood  and  to  be  applied. 

For  many  years  oppressed  peoples  and  subject  nations 
looked  to  the  United  States  not  only  for  sympathy  but  also 
for  help  whenever  they  wished  to  throw  off  their  yokes.  Our  i 
immigration  policies  were  such  that  millions  of  the  oppressed 
people  of  the  world  were  allowed  to  come  to  this  new 
country  to  gain  a new  freedom  which  they  had  not  expe- 
rienced before. 

The  French  Revolution,  coming  some  years  later,  was  also 
a profound  event  in  history  because  it  ended  the  intolerable 
taxes  and  the  oppressive  system  that  had  been  experienced 
under  the  monarchs  of  France.  To  be  sure,  the  French  peo- 
ple had  already  made  some  gains  before  the  revolution. 

One  of  the  interesting  facts  about  revolutions  is  that  they 
are  usually  led  by  peoples  who  have  experienced  a degree 
of  improvement  in  their  lot  but  who  have  a vision  of  a still 
higher  achievement  in  liberty.  That  was  true  of  the  French 
people  and  the  changes  that  came  about  simply  were  an 
extension  of  ideas  that  had  long  been  dreamed  about  and 
had  been  in  part  achieved.  The  world  was  never  the  same 
after  the  French  Revolution. 

The  Russian  Revolution,  too,  was  an  uprising  of  the  peo- 
ples against  the  oppressive  and  unbending  attitude  of  their 
rulers  who  maintained  for  years  absolute  power  over  their 
subjects.  It  was  the  suffering  brought  on  by  World  War  I 
that  finally  drove  the  people  to  desperation  and  caused  them 
to  rise  up  against  their  rulers. 

In  the  early  days,  this  was  not  a communist  revolution. 

It  was  only  when  it  became  clear  that  the  leaders  of  the  i 
first  revolution  did  not  have  the  ability  to  maintain  their 
leadership  that  the  movement  began  to  shift  into  the  hands 
of  the  communists. 

In  the  chaos  of  the  situation  in  Russia  during  those  years 
around  1917,  it  was  possible  for  a comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  communist  leaders  to  take  command  of  the  situation 
and  to  change  this  into  a communist  revolution.  Thus,  there  t 
took  place  in  Russia  “the  hundred  days  that  shook  the  i t 
world’  and  the  world  has  been  shaking  ever  since. 
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China  was,  for  many  years,  isolated  and  uninterested  in 
the  rest  of  the  world.  But  for  over  a century  the  Western 
nations  had  been  imposing  their  spheres  of  influence  upon 
the  Chinese  ports  and  had  forced  themselves  upon  the 
Chinese  world.  Her  situation  had  remained  static  for  cen- 
turies and  she  did  not  keep  up  with  modern  progress. 

But  with  the  humiliation  forced  upon  her  by  the  might  of 
the  Western  powers,  an  internal  struggle  began  between 
those  who  wished  to  preserve  the  old  system  and  those  who 
wished  to  adapt  to  a new  one,  which  eventually  resulted  in 
their  revolution  of  1911. 

In  the  days  after  that  revolution,  China  remained  chaotic 
and  no  one  seemed  to  have  enough  power  to  get  rid  of  the 
corruption  and  the  petty  warfare  that  existed  within  her 
borders.  Finally,  the  communist  army,  with  its  well-disci- 
plined troops,  succeeded  in  restoring  order  and  in  bringing 
the  country  under  its  control.  It,  of  course,  is  still  undergoing 
a revolution  and  one  does  not  know  what  the  end  will  be. 

All  of  these  revolutions  were  bloody  ones.  The  historian 
is  torced  to  ask  whether  there  was  no  way  out  of  the  in- 
tolerable situations  that  existed  except  recourse  to  arms. 

As  a historian,  I would  like  to  believe  that  if  only  those 
who  held  power  and  privilege  and  wealth  had  not  been  so 
self-centered  and  ignorant  and  greedy  and  had  been  more 
able  to  ascertain  the  yearnings  of  the  masses  of  the  people, 
some  way  could  have  been  found  to  preserve  law  and 
order  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  about  extension  of  free- 
dom and  the  rights  of  man  without  resorting  to  the  violence 
that  was  present  in  all  four  of  these  conflicts. 

History,  however,  reveals  that  very  rarely  do  people  of 
great  power,  which  have  military  might  at  their  disposal, 
make  any  important  concessions  to  the  masses  of  people  who 
wish  redresses  for  the  wrongs  that  they  have  suffered. 
Rather,  they  become  ultraconservative  and  defend  the  status 
quo  because  any  change  might  endanger  their  own  prestige, 
wealth,  and  power.  So  they  hang  on  to  privilege  until  finally 
there  is  the  eruption  of  violent  revolution. 

The  tragedy  about  this  situation  is  that  so  often  the  church 
has  been  associated  with  the  men  of  privilege  and  has  taken 
the  same  conservative  position  that  the  defenders  of  the 
status  quo  have  taken.  Instead  of  being  the  champions  of 
justice,  the  church  has  too  often  been  insensitive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  and  has  been  identified  in  the  minds  of 
many  people  with  the  oppressors. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  it  has  often  been  pointed  out 
that  in  the  United  States  it  is  in  the  church  that  we  have  the 
most  spirited  and  unyielding  defense  of  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination against  those  of  the  black  race  just  as  it  was  in 
the  American  church  that  the  most  vigorous  defense  of 
slavery  was  heard  in  the  days  before  the  Civil  War. 

This  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  nor  in  the 
spirit  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  church  has 
i failed  in  this  respect  in  many  instances.  Perhaps  if  the 
church  had  been  alert,  it  could  have  prevented  these  revolu- 
tions and  pointed  the  way  to  more  just  systems  than  were 
prevalent  at  the  time  the  revolutions  occurred.  Q 


The  Witness  of  Brotherhood 

“The  Witness  of  Brotherhood”  is  the  theme  that  has  been 
wisely  chosen  for  this  biennium  of  the  Mennonite  General 
Conference.  Those  choosing  the  theme  have  shown  evidence 
of  deep  concern  in  relation  to  one  of  the  major  emphases  of 
the  Christian  gospel,  that  of  brotherhood.  The  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  which  is  “the  power  of  God  unto  salvation”  is  a 
uniting  rather  than  a divisive  force.  Our  Lord  is  concerned 
about  the  union  and  the  coordination  of  His  body. 

During  this  biennium  each  church  leader  and  lay  member 
ought  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  concerns  of  Chris- 
tian brotherhood.  One  poet  has  written,  “To  love  the  whole 
world  for  me  is  no  chore,  it  is  loving  my  neighbor  who  lives 
next  door.”  True  brotherhood  begins  at  home.  It  must  then 
be  demonstrated  in  the  home  congregation,  in  the  local 
community,  between  congregations  and  across  the  church,  in 
the  interest  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Mennonite  con- 
stituency. 

The  Church  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Mennonite  General 
Conference  has  had  a deep  concern  for  the  union  of  believers 
in  the  Mennonite  fellowship.  The  committee  is  fully  aware 
of  Christ’s  concern  that  we  be  one  even  as  He  and  His 
Father  are  one.  The  committee  is  also  well  aware  of  the 
tremendous  impact  on  evangelism  that  unity  has.  With  the 
diversification  of  Mennonite  groups  the  witness  of  our  church 
is  hindered. 

The  Church  Welfare  Committee  humbly  recognizes  the 
fact  that  many  times  the  Mennonite  Church  has  not  listened 
with  loving  concern  and  with  an  appropriate  response  to  the 
many  voices  of  dissatisfaction  from  various  segments  of  our 
constituency.  They  humbly  seek  forgiveness  for  their  hard- 
ness of  hearing  and  slowness  of  action. 

The  Church  Welfare  Committee  is  attempting  to  open 
channels  of  communication  between  groups  who  do  have 
differing  convictions.  It  is  their  hope  that  there  might  be 
better  understanding  between  various  Mennonite  fellowships. 

Certainly  there  are  differing  convictions.  These  no  doubt 
are  the  basic  cause  of  segmentation.  It  is  very  easy  for  one 
group  to  accuse  another  of  desiring  to  change  the  Scripture 
or  of  being  disobedient  to  the  commands  of  Christ.  No  doubt 
each  group  has  a sincere  desire  to  closely  follow  the  will 
of  God.  Usually  the  differences  emerge  in  relation  to  how 
the  will  of  God  is  found  and  interpreted.  It  may  be  that 
some  groups  within  our  Mennonite  constituency  will  never 
find  at-home-ness  with  other  groups.  However,  as  a denom- 
ination we  should  learn  the  art  of  agreeing  to  disagree 
peaceably.  Too  often  we  have  been  at  each  other’s  theolog- 
ical throat  trying  to  either  condemn  or  justify  according  to 
our  own  personal  interpretation. 

Let  us  make  this  biennium  days  of  understanding  accept- 
ance and  the  world  at  large  may  see  how  we  love  one 
another.  Christian  love  is  the  basis  of  brotherhood.  Without 
love  there  will  be  no  brotherhood  and  without  brotherhood 
the  witness  of  the  church  is  seriously  impaired. — A.  Don 
Augsburger,  Secretary  of  the  Church  Welfare  Committee.  □ 
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Leave  Us  Your  Bones 

By  David  Helmuth 


When  an  Anglican  archbishop  of  East  Africa  was  asked 
what  kind  of  missionaries  the  East  African  church  needed, 
he  replied:  “We  need  missionaries  who  choose  to  throw  in 
their  lot  with  this  self-governing  church.  Our  message  to 
such  would  be:  Leave  us  your  bones. 

Here  is  a call  for  commitment  and  identification  on  a 
deeper  level  than  that  which  we  often  bring  in  our  mis- 
sionary response.  “Leave  us  your  bones  — that  s asking  a 
lot.  Yet  I wonder  if  the  lack  of  such  “long-term”  commit- 
ment is  not  the  source  of  some  of  our  identification  problems. 
Identification  on  a superficial  “short-term  or  external  basis 
can  run  into  the  ground. 

Examples  can  be  given  of  missionaries  who  “went  native 
and  ended  up  frustrated  and  disrespected.  Perhaps  these 
unhappy  experiences  were  responsible  in  part  for  the  relative 
silence  for  a number  of  years  in  missionary  circles  about 
identification.  But  was  it  not  the  way  or  kind  of  identifica- 
tion that  was  at  fault  rather  than  the  principle  of  identifica- 
tion itself? 

A missionary  may  “go  native  for  a number  of  reasons, 
and  they  are  not  all  clearly  related  to  the  desire  to  identify! 
Today  once  again,  through  the  voices  of  men  like  the  arch- 
bishop of  East  Africa,  we  hear  the  call  for  missionaries  who 
will  identify  at  a deeper  level. 

R.  Pierce  Beaver  has  commented:  “Identification  is  only 
love  matured.  It  makes  the  missionary  feel  at  one  with  the 
people  among  whom  he  lives  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
own  culture  clings  to  him.  Identification  is  love  which 
demonstrates  empathy  (not  sympathy  or  pity).  It  is  an  iden- 
tity which  reflects  itself  in  the  way  in  which  we  learn  the 
language,  in  our  sensitivity  to  social  values,  in  the  warmth 
of  our  friendship,  and  in  our  joy  in  our  servant  role.  Identi- 
fication, when  it  is  genuine,  is  reciprocal.  This  means  our 
willingness  not  only  to  learn  and  know  but  to  be  known, 
which  in  turn  requires  a readiness  to  sacrifice  privacy. 

From  Louisville,  Ohio,  David  Helmuth  has  served  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  as  director  of  the  Aibonito,  P R , Bible  Institute  and  is  currently  on 
furlough  studying  at  Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary. 


In  Puerto  Rico  most  people  leave  their  doors  open  much 
more  than  most  Americans  are  accustomed  to.  Keeping  our 
doors  closed  there  can  well  be  understood  to  mean  that 
visitors  and  neighbors  are  not  welcome.  Keeping  our  doors 
open,  however,  would  mean  little  in  terms  of  identification 
with  this  local  practice  if  it  “bugged”  us  and  we  really 
wished  we  could  have  a little  more  privacy.  Our  attitude 
would  soon  show  through. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  feelings  might  be  better  if  we 
leave  our  doors  shut  in  American  fashion  but  demonstrate 
genuine  warmth  toward  our  neighbors.  They  may  eventually 
not  think  much  of  the  inconvenience  of  knocking  on  our 
door.  I would  favor  leaving  doors  open,  but  we  must  feel 
right  about  it.  The  spirit  of  identification  must  be  there 
above  all. 

Identification  gets  fouled  up  if  it  is  born  of  negative  feel- 
ings about  our  own  native  culture.  We  will  find  things  in 
the  new  culture  which  we  really  prefer  over  our  own. 
Appreciation  of  values  in  another  culture  must  be  real  and 
sincere,  but  our  identification  soon  gets  hung  up  if  we  are 
only  identifying  out  of  a negative  rejection  of  all  things 
American.  A missionary  loses  respect  when  this  is  the  case. 
Just  because  I like  Puerto  Rican  rice  and  beans  does  not 
mean  that  I must  therefore  hate  mashed  potatoes  and  gravy 
or  any  other  American  dish! 

Other  personal  needs  can  also  run  identification  into  the 
ground.  Inordinate  need  for  security  or  for  being  loved  and 
accepted  can  nullify  the  positive  results  of  identification 
efforts. 

Identification  is  love  matured.  God  through  His  Spirit  will 
need  to  reveal  to  each  of  us  what  this  means  in  each  con- 
crete situation.  Could  it  even  mean  that  we  should  change 
our  citizenship?  And  what  about  the  “bones  proposition? 
Short-term  mission  involvement  can  be  meaningful  and  useful 
I am  sure,  but  I wonder  if  it  leads  to  much  deep  level 
identification.  Perhaps  identification  will  be  done  best  by 
those  who  make  a commitment  which  ultimately  says:  “We 
intend  to  leave  vou  our  bones.  □ 
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Boot  Camp  for  Peace 

By  Donald  D.  Kaufman 


War  is  without  question  one  of  the  central  facts  of  our 
time.  It  confronts  every  man,  woman,  and  child  living  on 
the  face  of  this  earth.  It  is  an  especially  thorny  problem, 
if  not  an  overwhelming  challenge,  for  young  men  who  are 
approaching  their  eighteenth  birthday.  A significant  number 
of  them  who  are  over  18  readily  admit  that  they  did  not 
have  adequate  information  or  a thoroughly  Christian  under- 
standing of  the  problem  when  they  were  required  by  Selec- 
tive Service  to  decide  how  they  were  going  to  live  in  a 
world  of  violence  and  conflict.  Some  didn’t  even  know  that 
there  were  several  alternatives  to  choose  from. 

The  Pre-draft  Boot  Camp  held  at  Swan  Lake  near 
Viborg,  S.D.,  between  Nov.  29  and  Dec.  1,  1968,  was  the 
church’s  attempt  to  help  fellows  17  years  of  age  and  older 
to  be  confronted  with  the  basic  issues  of  war  and  peace, 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  seek  answers  to  difficult 
questions,  and  to  help  them  individually  arrive  at  a decision 
as  to  how  they  are  going  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  the 
war  that  is  going  on.  Forty-three  men  from  eleven  congre- 
gations in  the  Northern  District  of  the  General  Conference 
I Mennonite  Church  took  part  in  the  exhausting  but  exhila- 
rating two-day  ordeal.  Five  others  were  present  for  one  day. 

I Nineteen  came  from  Bethesda  Church,  Henderson,  Neb., 
and  ten  from  Salem  Church,  near  Freeman,  S.D. 

There  Is  a Better  Way 

Judging  by  the  nature  of  the  response  it  is  likely  that  the 
greatest  impact  upon  campers  and  staff  alike  came  when  Ted 
Risingsun  of  Montana  spoke  to  the  group  about  fighting  as 
a platoon  sergeant  in  the  Korean  War,  for  which  he  was 
awarded  three  medals  for  bravery  in  battle.  He  had  also 
served  in  the  Pacific  during  World  War  II;  so  there  was  little 
doubt  in  anyone’s  mind  but  that  he  knew  from  firsthand 
experience  what  war  was  all  about.  He  began  his  story  by 
explaining  that  he  joined  the  armed  forces  without  feeling 
that  it  was  either  right  or  wrong.  But  slowly  he  discovered 
that  what  he  had  been  taught  was  not  true.  Following  are 
isome  excerpts  from  his  talk  which  indicate  why  he  “had  to 
bring  some  answers  to  those  experiences.’ 

“Courage,”  he  said,  “is  of  two  types:  one  is  the  kind 
which  charges  the  enemy,  the  other  which  prepares  me  to 
Hive  the  way  God  wants  us  to  live. 

“I  was  looking  for  something,  and  I finally  realized  that 
the  answers  I was  looking  for  were  in  the  Bible. 

“Violence  is  not  the  answer.  Violence  only  creates  more 

i Donald  D Kaufman  is  associate  pastor  of  Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  Mountain 
( Lake,  Minn. 


hard  feelings.  Finally  it  ends  in  destruction.” 

Commenting  on  the  penalty  for  murder,  Risingsun  noted 
the  similarity  of  all  peoples.  Reflecting  on  his  own  history, 
he  observed  that  Indians  in  America  “have  been  denied 
the  right  to  make  decisions  for  themselves.  This  has 
destroyed  both  their  self-respect  and  their  identity.”  He 
believes  that  something  similar  is  being  inflicted  upon  the 
people  of  Asia  by  the  U.S.  military. 

“Anyone  who  is  in  the  army  is  no  longer  himself.  The 
army  tears  down  in  order  to  build  up  what  they  want,  i.e., 
instant  obedience.  On  the  battlefield  it  is  necessary  to  follow 
orders. 

“It  is  hard  to  look  back  and  say,  This  is  where  I could 
have  chosen  differently.  This  is  where  I could  have  gone  the 
other  way.’ 

“A  deed  once  done  is  on  your  record  and  on  your  mind. 
It  is  not  easy  to  live  with  because  one  always  reads  and 
hears  the  command,  ‘Thou  shalt  not  kill.’ 

“Now,  how  do  I feel  about  it?  There  is  a better  way.” 

A Hard-hitting  Weekend 

Each  morning  the  boot  campers  gathered  to  recite  the 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  flag.  This  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  “supreme  allegiance  pledge”: 

I pledge  my  supreme  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ  my 
Lord;  and  to  the  kingdom  which  He  introduced,  a people 
recognizing  God  as  King,  receiving  and  giving  faith, 
hope,  and  love  to  all. 

The  hard-hitting  weekend  should  have  dispelled  any  no- 
tions that  working  for  peace  is  for  the  weak  and  cowardly. 
Palmer  Becker  of  Clinton,  Okla.,  director  of  the  camp,  made 
it  abundantly  clear  that  “There’s  a war  going  on  in  our 
world.  “The  question  is  not  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  fight,  but  how  are  we  going  to  fight?  . . . Uncle  Sam  is 
pointing  his  finger  at  me.  At  the  same  time  God  is  pointing 
His  finger  at  me.  What  should  one  do?  Can  one  serve  the 
government  and  forget  God?  Or  serve  God  and  forget  the 
government?  Or  might  it  be  possible  to  serve  both  the 
government  and  God?” 

This  formulation  of  the  issue  then  led  to  an  exploration  of 
five  ways  in  which  people  around  the  world  seek  to  work 
for  peace:  as  a communist,  a teacher,  a militarist,  a stateside 
I-W,  an  overseas  I-W.  These  points  of  view  were  presented 
by  Donald  Kaufman,  Anthony  Epp,  Teddy  Risingsun,  Darrol 
Gross,  Royce  Friesen,  and  Randy  Ratzlaff  respectively.  In 
most  cases  small  discussion  groups  challenged  what  they  had 
heard  or  brought  up  related  issues  to  be  tested. 
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“Fighting  the  War  as  a Biblical  Pacifist”  was  the  theme 
Sunday  morning.  Albert  Gaeddert  of  Geneva,  Neb.,  offered 
a meditation  on  peacemaking  in  our  time.  Darrell  Fast  of 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  asked  each  of  the  seven  discussion  groups  to 
struggle  with  a problem  passage  in  the  Bible  which  is 
frequently  used  to  justify  war  and  the  Christian's  participa- 
tion in  it.  The  passages  selected  for  this  exercise  were:  Mt. 
22:15-22;  Mt.  24:1-8;  Mt.  10:34-36;  Jn.  2:13-22;  Lk.  22:35-38; 
Lk.  3:10-14;  and  Rom.  13:1-7.  Two  questions  required 
answers:  (a)  How  would  a non-pacifist  use  this  passage 
against  you?  (b)  How  would  you  answer  the  non-pacifist? 

Discipline  was  a feature  of  the  boot  camp,  including 
demerits  for  tardiness,  disrespect,  and  disobedience.  Another 
requirement  was  to  know  the  material  in  the  draft  informa- 
tion manual.  A three-page  exam  on  the  last  day  measured 
the  extent  to  which  the  fellows  had  mastered  the  manual 
and  benefited  from  the  lectures  and  discussions.  Those  who 
successfully  completed  the  requirements  will  be  sent  a cer- 
tificate of  achievement. 

Numerous  drawings,  charts,  war  pictures — and  cold  cabins 
— were  all  a part  of  the  camp  experience.  A mock  hearing 
before  a draft  board  captured  interest  when  two  members 
of  the  staff  were  interviewed  individually  before  a three-man 
board  consisting  of  campers.  Wouldn’t  you  know — one  staff 
member  failed  to  make  an  adequate  case  for  a conscientious 
objector  classification! 

The  waking  hours  of  each  day  were  packed  with  activity — 
everything  from  rigorous  physical  exercise  to  the  leisure 
of  a film  on  auto  racing.  Plenty  of  food  was  supplied  by 
Mrs.  Louise  Graber,  Freeman,  S.D.,  and  her  kitchen  crew. 
Bruce  Mueller,  of  the  Freeman  Junior  College  faculty, 
directed  a hike  around  the  lake,  an  obstacle  course,  and 
the“5BX”  program. 

In  evaluating  their  camp  experience,  28  found  the  Pre- 
draft Boot  Camp  “very  helpful,”  17  considered  it  “helpful, 
and  one  said,  “helpful  but  also  confusing.  When  asked 
to  select  from  three  alternatives  what  they  considered  to 
be  most  helpful,  20  voted  for  the  lectures,  18  for  the  draft 
information  manual,  and  17  for  the  small  group  discussions. 
Posters  and  the  mock  hearing  each  received  a write-in  vote. 

Seventeen  felt  that  such  a camp  should  be  held  “about 
this  same  time”;  13  preferred  “a  weekend  during  summer”; 
nine  voted  for  “a  weekend  at  the  beginning  of  school,”  and 
two  chose  “a  weekend  near  the  end  of  school.  Three 
preferred  not  to  use  their  holiday  weekends  for  this  purpose 
and  at  least  six  persons  thought  this  camp  should  meet  for 
a longer  period,  possibly  during  the  summer.  O 


Tzu  Chang  asked  Confucius  the  meaning  of  virtue,  to 
which  the  sage  replied:  “To  be  able  everywhere  one  goes  to 
carry  five  things  into  practice,  constitutes  virtue.  They  are 
courtesy,  magnanimity,  sincerity,  earnestness,  and  kindness. 
With  courtesy  you  avoid  insult,  with  magnanimity  you  win 
all,  with  sincerity  men  will  trust  you,  with  earnestness  you 
will  have  success,  and  with  kindness  you  will  be  fitted  to 
command  others.” 


The  Third  Word 

“Woman,  behold,  your  son!  . . . Behold,  your  mother!” 

Ex.  20:12 — “ Honor  your  father  and  your  mother,  that  w 
your  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  your  God 
gives  you.” 

Jn.  19:25-27 — . . But  standing  by  the  cross  of  Jesus 
were  his  mother,  and  his  mother’s  sister,  Mary  the  wife  of 
Clopas,  and  Mary  Magdalene. 

“When  Jesus  saw  his  mother,  and  the  disciple  whom  he 
loved  standing  near,  he  said  to  his  mother,  “Woman,  behold, 
your  son!  ” 

“Then  he  said  to  the  disciple,  ‘Behold,  your  mother!’  And 
from  that  hour  the  disciple  took  her  to  his  own  home.” 

Even  on  the  cross,  you  will  still  find  in  Jesus  what  you 
have  found  all  along.  He  is  God  and  He  is  man.  He  will  do 
some  tremendous  deed  or  say  some  remarkable  word  that 
will  make  us  want  to  kneel  as  before  the  deity  that  He  is — 
and  then  He  will  turn  and  do  something  kind  and  very 
humanlike  that  will  remind  us  that  He  is  truly  this  also. 

He  has  just  promised  Paradise  to  a repentant  thief — some-  \ 
thing  only  God  can  do.  Prior  to  that  He  forgave  those  who 
were  nailing  Him  to  the  cross  and  those  who  were  rejoicing 
in  His  crucifixion  and  this  we  recognize  both  as  human 
greatness  and  also  as  an  almost  superhuman  attitude.  Now 
He  addresses  a word  to  His  mother  and  to  a close  friend 
revealing  His  very  human  concerns. 

I would  like  us  to  ponder  this  brief  word  as  a final  warn- 
ing against  sentimentality  whether  in  our  worship  or  in  our 
salvation.  I say  warning  against  sentimentality  because 
our  Lord  recognized  how  very  subtly  and  easily  it  slips  over 
into  deadening  superficiality  or  perverse  hypocrisy. 

Jesus  again  and  again  seemed  to  take  extreme  measures  1 
to  insure  against  sentimentality.  Why  didn’t  Jesus  say, 
“Mother,  behold;  I am  entrusting  you  to  John”?  Why  didn’t 
Jesus  say  to  John,  “Take  care  of  My  mother”?  Why  did  - 
He  say  instead,  “This  is  your  son;  this  is  your  mother,” 
and  thereby  violate  the  rules  of  precise  speech? 

Think  of  Jesus’  relationship  to  His  mother  and  to  women 
generally  during  His  ministry: 

At  Cana,  when  she  asked  Him  to  help  a bridal  couple 
running  short  of  wine:  “Woman,  what  have  I to  do  with 
thee?” 

Later,  when  she  came  to  Him  with  her  other  children 
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and  Jesus  was  told  of  their  presence,  He  said:  “Who  is  my 
mother,  or  my  brethren?  . . . For  whosoever  shall  do  the 
will  of  God,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  my  sister,  and 
mother.” 

In  another  instance  when  a woman  in  the  company  ex- 
claimed, “Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare  thee,  and  the  paps 
which  thou  hast  sucked,”  Jesus  answered,  “Yea  rather, 
blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  keep  it.” 

No  wonder  Mary  at  times  shared  the  fear  and  opinion 
of  many  others  who  suggested  that  her  son  was  beside 
himself. 

This  seeming  harshness  continued  to  be  a trait  of  Jesus 
even  after  the  resurrection.  Remember  His  word  to  Mary 
Magdalene  in  Joseph’s  garden  where  she  had  gone  to  weep 
and  to  adore  Christ’s  body?  When  He  revealed  His  true 
identity  to  her  by  calling  her  by  name,  she  evidently  rushed 
forward  to  embrace  Him  and  He  said,  “Touch  me  not.  . . .” 

How  shall  we  account  for  this  harshness?  We  can  let  our 
own  sentimentality  rule  our  interpretation  and  suggest  that 
these  words  did  not  mean  then  what  they  mean  now,  but 
we  have  no  adequate  grounds  for  such  a view.  There  is  a 
| deeper  truth  which  we  shall  miss  unless  we  lay  aside  our 
own  sentimentality  and  assume  that  He  whom  we  call  Lord 
knows  far  better  than  we  what  is  appropriate  and  necessary 
in  every  case  of  contact  with  and  ministry  to  us  sinful  men. 

The  harshness  of  the  Son  is  love.  For  the  withdrawal  of 
Mother  Mary’s  son  is  the  approach  and  confession  of  Mother 
•'  Mary’s  God  and  Savior. 

To  no  one  else  did  Jesus  need  to  be  so  forthright  since 

Ino  one  else  was  tempted  so  cruelly  to  mingle  sentiment  with 
belief  and  faith. 

i — This  turning  away  robs  Mary  of  her  son  in  order  that 

; she  may  recognize  in  Jesus,  God’s  Son. 

— The  Jesus  whom  she  bore  is  taken  from  her  that  she 

I'  may  see  clearlv  the  incarnate  God  and  believe  wholly  in 
1 Him. 

— As  yet  she  sees  not  the  victory  of  the  cross — only  the 
agonizing  of  her  son. 

— As  yet,  she  sees  Jesus  as  her  son,  not  God’s,  and  this 
must  change  or  she  shall  never  benefit  from  His  grace. 

— Jesus  wounds  her  mother  love  in  order  to  open  her  eyes 
to  the  redeeming  Savior. 

Could  not  this  have  been  avoided  and  her  pain  spared? 
Must  there  be  such  harshness  when  God  meets  man? 

The  pain  was  inevitable  then  and  it  cannot  be  avoided 


now.  So  long  as  we  look  upon  any  righteousness  we  think 
we  have,  any  excellence  of  heritage,  any  good  deeds  or 
moral  character  we  have  done  or  shown,  we  must  be  rudely 
awakened  to  the  realization  that  “Nothing  in  my  hands  I 
bring,  simply  to  Thy  cross  I cling. 

Mary  had  to  forget  that  she  had  given  birth  to  Jesus, 
and  suffered  all  manner  of  displacement  and  misunderstand- 
ing because  of  Him — not  because  it  wasn’t  true — it  was!  but 
because  it  was  in  no  wise  grounds  for  claiming  salvation! 

We  may  make  claims  on  a son  but  not  on  God.  God  is 
not  in  Jesus  because  Jesus  was  Mary’s  son.  It  was  not  the 
son  of  Mary  who  became  the  Son  of  God;  it  was  the  Son 
of  God  who  became  the  son  of  Mary  and  this  is  a crucial 
difference. 

No  wonder  Christ  asked  of  His  twelve:  “Whom  do  men 
say  that  I am?”  It  is  not  a matter  merely  of  semantics — it 
is  a matter  of  spiritual  life  or  death. 

So  long  as  we  in  any  way  imagine  that  we  have  a part 
in  bringing  about  this  revelation  of  God,  this  salvation,  as 
if  we  had  helped  to  produce  or  cause  His  grace,  we  do  not 
yet  see  God. 

God  shatters  everything  that  is  idolatrous  in  those  whom 
He  loves.  When  a man  makes  his  child  his  god,  God  will 
estrange  that  child  from  him:  because  God  loves  that  man! 

When  a nation  puts  nationalism  in  the  place  of  God,  God 
will  crush  and  humiliate  that  nationalism  because  He  wants 
to  show  love  to  that  nation. 

When  a nation  dares  to  call  itself  a democracy  while 
millions  are  denied  equal  rights  and  dignity,  God  will  raise 
up  a man  and  a movement  to  challenge  that  people  and  will 
permit  violence  and  riots  to  spread  if  that  nation  does  not 
repent  and  grant  truly  what  it  professes  to  give  all  citizens 
— because  God  loves  that  people  too  much  to  allow  it  to 
persist  in  unrighteousness. 

When  we  think  that  we  possess  God  because  of  our  faithful 
attention  to  the  duties  of  our  calling,  or  the  regularity  of 
our  churchgoing,  or  the  honesty  of  our  daily  dealings — God 
permits  us  to  fail  and  to  fall  where  we  can  no  more  pray 
or  be  pious  but  can  only  sob  and  sigh — because  He  cannot 
stand  to  see  us  trust  in  an  unworthy  Savior. 

Because  Jesus  loves  Mary,  He  shatters  all  her  claims  to 
Him.  And  when  we  freely  accept  His  chastening,  then  we 
gladly  accept  His  gifts  and  a life  begins  for  us  in  which  we 
experience  that  God  gives  us  much  more  than  we  could  give 
or  even  take  for  ourselves.  □ 
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I Was  a Skid  Rc 


I shall  never  forget  the  rock  bottom  plunge  which  I 
experienced  recently  in  Chicago.  In  order  to  be  better  pre- 
pared to  function  in  my  assignment  at  MCC  in  urban 
ministries,  I enrolled  in  a four-week  training  course  at  the 
Urban  Training  Center  in  Chicago.  After  a one-dav  orienta- 
tion to  the  city  and  the  course  of  study,  the  36  students 
enrolled  in  the  course  were  sent  out  to  see  firsthand  what 
the  city  was  like. 

On  Tuesday  before  Thanksgiving  we  left  the  security  and 
warmth  of  the  school  to  walk  the  cold  and  windy  streets  of 
Chicago  with  just  the  clothes  we  had  on  our  backs  and 
$1.50  per  day  to  cover  our  meals  and  lodging.  Already  I 
had  several  days’  growth  of  whiskers,  and  with  my  old 
clothes,  I soon  felt  a part  of  the  group  of  homeless  men 
wandering  the  streets  of  Chicago. 

Listen  and  Say  Little 

The  purpose  of  this  exposure  was  to  learn  as  much  as 
we  could  about  the  people  who  lived  on  Skid  Row,  their 
way  of  life,  who  their  leaders  might  be,  their  economic 
condition,  their  attitudes  toward  life,  etc.  The  school  advised 
us  to  say  as  little  as  we  could,  to  be  good  listeners,  and  to 
be  very  discreet  questioners.  We  were  not  to  try  to  convert 
anyone  nor  to  “set  them  straight.  If  possible,  we  were 
to  forget  who  we  were,  our  backgrounds,  and  our  present 
roles  of  authority.  At  times  this  became  quite  difficult.  To 
play  the  role,  I was  simply  Paul  Leatherman  who  had  just 
arrived  in  Chicago  from  the  East,  and  I was  broke.  I was 
soon  to  discover  that  my  newfound  friends  on  the  streets 
did  not  care  about  my  past  nor  were  they  ready  to  share 
theirs. 

In  the  first  minutes  as  I was  wandering  along  the  street,  I 
noted  a place  where  I might  donate  blood  and  they  were 
paying  $10  for  Rh  negative  blood.  If  I really  got  hard  up 
for  money  I decided,  this  might  be  a place  to  find. 

Most  of  the  three  days  that  I was  wandering  the  streets  I 
spent  on  Madison  Street  between  Ashland  and  the  downtown 
Loop  area.  On  the  street  I noticed  a number  of  agencies 
where  one  could  sign  up  to  get  a job  for  the  day.  I wan- 
dered in  and  out  of  a number  of  these  and  was  finally 
offered  a job. 

The  job  assignment  was  about  15  blocks  away.  Since  I was 
new  in  Chicago,  they  offered  to  take  me  to  this  job.  I told 
them  that  I was  hungry  and  might  need  bus  fare  to  return 
and  was  granted  a one  dollar  advance  on  my  pay.  After 
unloading  880  cartons  of  butter  which  weighed  68  pounds 


each,  I decided  to  walk  back  to  the  employment  agency  to 
receive  my  check. 

Upon  arrival  I discovered  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
take  my  work  paper  to  a bar  about  half  a block  away  where 
my  check  was  waiting  for  me.  Very  conveniently  the  bar 
had  a sign  posted  that  there  was  no  charge  for  cashing 
checks  but  simply  requested  our  patronage.  It  appeared  to 
me  that  at  least  50  percent,  if  not  considerably  more,  of 
the  bums  living  on  Skid  Row  were  alcoholics.  When  they 
were  sober  enough  to  work  or  when  they  were  needing 
money,  they  would  seek  employment  for  the  day.  But  the 
system  was  so  arranged  that  they  would  find  themselves 
inside  the  bar  to  receive  payment  for  their  work. 

To  be  sure  that  this  was  not  an  isolated  incident  I se- 
cured a second  job  on  another  day  about  15  blocks  from  the 
first  job  with  a different  employment  agency.  Again  I needed 
to  go  to  a nearby  bar  to  get  my  check.  So  I saw  man’s 
inhumanity  to  his  fellowman  evidenced  by  making  profit  off 
his  weakness  and  so  arranging  the  system  that  the  vicious 
cycle  continues. 

Where  to  Sleep 

For  dinner  one  evening  I decided  to  purchase  two  ba- 
nanas and  a pint  of  milk.  While  standing  on  the  sidewalk 
eating  my  “dinner’  a fellow  asked  me  if  I knew  the  way  to 
the  post  office.  He  had  been  told  that  there  was  a place  in 
the  basement  or  in  a protected  spot  where  you  could  sleep 
without  getting  too  cold.  I told  him  I was  just  new  in 
Chicago  and  wasn’t  able  to  give  him  any  directions.  Before 
I finished  eating  he  returned  telling  me  we  were  just  two 
blocks  from  the  post  office  and  that  if  interested  I might  also 
find  a free  place  to  sleep. 

Later  that  evening  I joined  a fellow  on  the  street  who 
was  obviously  more  accustomed  to  this  way  of  life  than  I 
was.  I asked  him  where  I might  find  a place  to  sleep  and 
he  suggested  I go  with  him  to  his  “hotel”  to  find  a bed. 
He  highly  recommended  the  place  and  told  me  the  rooms 
cost  $1.25,  $1.30,  and  $1.35.  On  the  way  to  his  hotel  he 
indicated  that  a recommendation  might  be  helpful  for  me  to 
secure  a room.  On  my  promise  that  I wouldn’t  get  drunk  or 
make  too  much  noise  for  the  night  he  agreed  to  give  me 
a good  recommendation. 

As  we  neared  the  hotel  which  would  better  be  called  a 
flophouse  I told  him  that  I could  pay  only  $1.25  for  my 
room.  Just  before  we  got  to  the  check-in  desk  my  newfound 
friend  gave  me  a quarter  on  the  possibility  that  I could  not 
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get  a $1.25  room.  The  room  cost  $1.30,  but  I kept  the  extra 
20  cents  only  to  give  it  away  later  in  the  evening  to  some- 
one else  who  was  asking  me  for  bus  fare. 

One  other  night  I spent  in  an  all-night  movie.  During 
the  night  I saw  two  other  students  from  Urban  Training 
k Center  in  this  movie  and  from  appearances  most  of  the  fel- 
lows in  the  theater  after  midnight  were  more  interested  in 
sleeping  than  in  the  movie.  Yet  this  was  a problem.  The 
ushers  kept  coming  through  waking  us  up.  Evidently  they 
wanted  to  impress  us  with  the  idea  that  this  was  not  a 
hotel.  After  several  rude  awakenings  I discovered  that  if  I 
would  slouch  in  my  seat  and  appear  to  be  looking  at  the 
movie,  then  I would  not  be  disturbed.  This  worked  fine 
until  I would  slouch  to  the  side  and  was  awakened  with  the 
realization  that  this  must  be  the  fourth  or  fifth  time  this 
same  movie  was  being  shown. 

At  6:00  a.m.  Thanksgiving  morning  the  movie  was  cleared 
out  so  that  they  could  clean  up  the  place  for  the  next  dav’s 
I program  which  was  to  start  at  7:30.  Much  to  my  great 
1 discomfort  I was  ushered  out  to  the  street  into  a driving 
1 cold  rainstorm.  This  was  to  continue  all  Thanksgiving  Day. 
After  loafing  around  Union  Station  for  a while  getting  warm 
and  dry  I decided  to  beg  for  my  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

Where  to  Eat 

My  first  stop  was  at  the  Salvation  Army  where  I learned 
from  some  fellow  travelers  that  they  were  serving  a turkev 
dinner.  On  arrival  I was  informed  that  this  was  true  but 
| they  had  been  handing  out  tickets  for  the  past  two  days  and 
| all  the  meals  which  they  could  serve  between  12:00  and 
j 5:00  had  been  ticketed.  After  begging  and  pleading  for 
special  consideration  I was  told  they  were  sorry  but  thev 
could  not  help  me.  They  suggested  I try  a Mission  about  two 
blocks  away. 

One  of  the  fellows  who  was  obviously  a Madison  Street 
resident  followed  me  out  of  Salvation  Army  and  offered  me 
an  extra  ticket  which  he  had  secured  for  a turkey  dinner. 
I thanked  him  for  his  generosity  and  walked  on  in  the  rain 
thinking  about  the  possibilities  of  a turkey  dinner  at  2:00  in 
the  afternoon.  A bit  later  another  fellow  came  to  me  asking 
if  I knew  where  he  might  get  a Thanksgiving  dinner  and 
1 at  this  point  I decided  he  needed  that  turkey  dinner  worse 
than  I;  so  I passed  on  my  Salvation  Army  ticket  to  him. 

But  I didn  t give  up  the  idea  that  I wanted  a Thanks- 
giving dinner.  Sitting  in  the  lobby  of  one  of  the  rooming 
houses  (I  m trying  to  use  kind  words)  on  the  street,  I had 


a lengthy  conversation  with  an  admitted  alcoholic.  Among 
other  things  he  told  me  was  that  I could  probably  get  a 
dinner  at  a Mission  about  two  blocks  up  the  street.  He  said 
I would  need  to  sit  there  for  about  an  hour  while  a sermon 
was  preached  but  I should  not  pay  any  attention  to  it.  He 
indicated  that  at  these  Missions  they  tell  you  such  things 
as  God  is  love  but  since  both  of  us  were  bums  on  Skid 
Row  we  knew  very  well  that  no  one  cared  anything  about 
us  and  how  could  there  be  such  a thing  as  God’s  love?  His 
language  was  far  from  the  language  I am  using  in  this 
report,  but  I think  this  was  what  he  was  attempting  to  say. 

I attended  this  Mission  and  there  was  an  hour  service. 
From  my  observations  I would  say  that  about  170  of  the 
approximately  200  fellows  in  this  meeting  exactly  followed 
the  advice  of  the  wino  to  whom  I had  spoken  about  an  hour 
earlier.  As  one  of  them,  I probably  felt  much  different  about 
this  service  than  the  group  that  was  preaching  down  to  us. 
While  the  message  was  clear  that  those  of  us  sitting  out 
front  were  great  sinners,  the  ones  participating  in  the  serv- 
ice and  bringing  the  sermon  took  the  stance  of  saints.  There 
was  no  real  communication  between  the  two  groups. 

If  anyone  fell  asleep  during  the  service,  the  ushers  im- 
mediately came  by  and  woke  him  up.  If  any  did  not  stand 
up  when  we  were  singing  a hymn,  they  were  either  forced 
to  stand  or  ushered  out  of  the  building.  As  part  of  the 
service  the  leader  asked  for  testimonies.  Several  were 
accepted,  but  two  blacks  were  asked  to  sit  down  and  be 
quiet.  One  was  obviously  inebriated  and  the  other,  probably 
due  to  previous  actions,  was  not  welcome  to  speak.  It 
seemed  to  me  poor  strategy  for  the  Mission  people  to  ask 
for  testimonies  if  they  were  not  prepared  to  accept  what 
some  people  were  ready  to  say. 

At  the  end  of  the  service  all  the  people  on  the  platform 
left  the  building  without  any  further  word  to  those  of  us 
seated.  About  five  minutes  later  we  were  all  ushered  down- 
stairs for  our  Thanksgiving  dinner  of  meat  loaf,  corn,  pow- 
dered mashed  potatoes,  and  an  apple  turnover  which  must 
have  been  on  sale  in  some  store  but  was  donated  to  the 
Mission  because  it  had  lost  its  freshness.  Sitting  around  the 
tables  in  that  basement  Mission,  eating  my  Thanksgiving 
dinner  with  a large  tablespoon  off  a paper  plate  in  the 
company  of  200  men,  many  of  whom  were  alcoholics  and 
most  of  whom  were  unkempt,  is  a Thanksgiving  dinner  I 
shall  not  soon  forget. 

The  rain  continued.  To  escape  the  weather  I moved  in  the 
protection  of  a small  doorway  where  another  migrant  was 
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also  trying  to  keep  dry.  After  talking  for  a while  he  said 
to  me,  “Buddy,  I know  what  it’s  like  to  be  down-and-out. 
I’ve  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  too.’’  He  reached 
in  his  pocket  and  gave  me  16  cents.  This  may  have  been 
all  the  cash  he  had,  but  he  had  some  further  philosophy 
for  me: 

“Put  this  money  in  your  pocket  and  run  your  fingers 
through  it.  It  gives  you  a sense  of  security  just  to  have  some 
money  in  your  pocket.  This  should  make  you  feel  better.’’ 
I hadn’t  realized  I was  playing  this  down-and-out  role  quite 
so  well! 

Not  All  Bad 

On  my  return  from  Skid  Row,  a hot  shower  was  never  so 
inviting.  But  not  all  of  the  life  on  the  street  was  undesirable. 
I found  a real  sense  of  community,  a sense  of  helping  one 
another,  a sense  of  sharing  which  I have  tried  to  relate 
here.  There  may  have  been  more  genuine  concern  and  will- 
ingness to  share  almost  all  that  one  had  even  though  that 
may  have  been  very  little  with  a friend  in  need.  In  our 
middle-class  affluent  societies  are  we  willing  and  ready  to  do 
as  much? 

On  the  other  hand,  I was  surprised  to  find  certain  preju- 
dices even  among  this  group.  In  one  of  the  men’s  hotels 
where  I checked  on  the  prices  of  a room  I was  told,  “This 
is  a good  place  to  stay  because  no  Niggers  are  allowed  in 


here.” 

Perhaps  the  greatest  impression  which  I have  from  these 
couple  days  on  the  street  is  the  fact  that  these  are  fellow 
human  beings.  They  experience  joy  and  sorrow,  frustrations 
and  happiness  as  we  all  do.  A number  of  these  fellows  live 
as  they  do  because  they  actually  want  to  do  it  or  know  of 
no  better  way.  Probably  the  largest  percentage  are  locked 
in  a system  and  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  to  break  the 
cycle. 

It  was  my  impression  that  the  Mission  was  ready  to  freely 
give  out  food  and  also  provide  lodging.  We  could  choose 
which  of  the  food  we  wanted  to  eat  and  how  much  of  it. 
But  there  was  considerably  more  coercion  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  gospel.  The  church  on  the  street  I feel  could 
move  a long  way  toward  meeting  the  obvious  needs  of  these 
men  through  a voluntary  counseling  system  and  a genuine 
concern  for  each  individual  man.  This  criticism  may  not 
be  entirely  fair,  but  I very  much  felt  that  in  this  service 
I had  completely  lost  all  of  my  individuality. 

I started  “the  Plunge”  on  Tuesday  morning  at  10:00  and 
returned  to  the  YMCA  soaking  wet  on  Thursday  afternoon 
about  3:00  p.m.  I know  of  no  other  way  that  I could  have 
felt  the  pulse  of  this  society  which  is  so  much  different  from 
my  usual  stream  of  life,  than  to  have  been  an  actual  part 
of  it.  Yet  those  few  days  seemed  like  an  eternity.  I am 
glad  it  was  a contained  experience.  □ 


Missions  Today 


Dross  and  Delight 

By  Boyd  Nelson 


To  use  CPS  initials,  although  they  mean  Civilian  Peace 
Service  now  instead  of  Civilian  Public  Service  (as  in  World 
War  II),  and  to  publish  a biased  and  partial  evaluation  of 
World  War  II  CPS  is  inconsiderate  and  unfair,  one  reader 
has  written  to  tell  us.  It  may  very  well  be.  But  was  CPS 
(WW  II)  really  all  that  exciting  and  glamorous?  I don’t  think 
it  was. 

Was  there  any  base  camp  or  unit  which  didn’t  have  its 
outgroup  or  underground?  At  Weeping  Water  they  met  in 
the  washhouse  in  the  winter  and  out  on  the  creek  bank  dur- 
ing the  summer.  There  they  could  get  their  smoke  and 
swear  without  eliciting  a raised  eyebrow. 

I remember  vividly  the  futility  and  hostility  felt  by  many 
of  the  men  in  base  camps — Mennonite  and  non-Mennonite 
alike.  A kind  of  alienation  came  because  we  were  not 
participating  in  the  principal  business  of  a nation  at  war. 
And  many  of  the  men  didn’t  feel  at  home  with  the  rest  of 
us.  Their  alienation  was  double. 

Our  nation  fed  on  war  hysteria.  It  was  frightened  for  its 
own  existence  and  the  lives  and  safety  of  a whole  generation 
of  its  youth.  That  social  pressure  molded  us  into  docile  con- 
formity and  fostered  deep-seated  resentment  and  hostility  for 


many  of  us  which  came  out  at  times  in  surprising  ways. 

Civilian  Public  Service  did  make  significant  contributions 
to  the  work  and  witness  of  Mennonite  churches,  both  within  . 
and  outside  in  the  world.  With  it  came  a new  sense  of 
mission,  many  new  areas  of  self-investment,  and  many  new 
relationships  for  carrying  out  that  mission.  But  CPS  also  had 
its  problems. 

Might  we  not  work  more  constructively  with  our  youth  and 
their  problems  today  if  we  were  more  honest  about  the 
problems  and  limitations  of  CPS  (WW  II)?  Wouldn’t  realism 
communicate  more  effectively  with  a generation  which  wants 
to  “tell  it  like  it  is”  than  a glorious,  golden  idealism? 

Don’t  the  problems  our  youth  have  today  reflect  in  part 
the  inadequacy  of  what  their  World  War  II  CPS  parents 
learned  in  that  experience?  Why  not  be  honest  with  our-  | 
selves  and  think  about  the  bitter  with  the  sweet? 

Obviously  human  memory  tends  to  suppress  the  unpleasant  ll 
and  dwell  on  the  happy  and  pleasant.  CPS  (WW  II)  had  j 
plenty  of  both.  Its  accomplishments  will  always  bring  delight 
to  all  of  us  who  had  a part  in  them.  Yet  it  may  be  more 
instructive  and  helpful  to  a new  generation  if  we  remember  j 
the  dross  along  with  the  delight.  [H 
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The  Prayers 

of  a Mennonite 

and  a Commoner 


Behold  a Mennonite  went  into  a beautiful  church  to  pray: 

“Dear  God,  I thank  You  that  I am  a Mennonite.  Menno- 
nites  are  wise  in  the  ways  of  the  Scriptures,  explaining  and 
understanding  well  the  interpretations  from  Genesis  to 
Revelation.  I thank  You,  Father,  that  we  now  read  with 
more  open  minds  than  in  the  past,  and  have  become  more 
reasonable  about  certain  passages  so  that  we  know  what 
was  meant  for  the  early  Christians  cannot  always  be  applied 
to  us  in  these  changing  times. 

“Thank  You,  Lord,  for  our  church  schools  which  make 
available  to  our  young  people  the  best  possible  education. 
Forgive  their  shortcomings.  They  are  not  perfect,  but  they 
are  far  higher  in  standards  and  morals  than  the  state 
colleges  and  universities. 

“I  thank  You  that  today’s  teenagers  are  regarded,  not  as 
mere  adolescents,  but  as  people.  Intelligent  people  who  have 
a contribution  to  offer  society;  people  who  are  making 
themselves  heard;  people  who  have  enough  gumption  to 
work  for,  and  get,  what  they  want,  even  at  the  expense  of 
a little  disrespect  for  their  elders’  old-fashioned  beliefs.  They 
must  not  be  despised  for  their  youth,  dear  God. 

I thank  You  for  the  comforts  of  my  beautiful  home,  which 
is  decorated  in  perfect  taste.  I’m  thankful  for  the  solid  wood 
furnishings,  the  rich  tapestries,  the  genuine  ornaments,  and 
the  original  paintings.  I’m  grateful  that  our  china,  silver, 
and  crystal  would  do  honor  to  any  guest,  even  the  president. 

I m happy,  Lord,  that  there  are  no  cheap  imitations  in  my 
home.  Artificiality  is  not  becoming  to  a Christian. 

“I’m  grateful,  Father,  that  I know  how  to  choose  a practi- 
cal wardrobe  of  expensive  clothes,  which  really  pays  in  the 
long  run,  because  good  clothes  always  look  nice  and  do  not 
wear  out  quickly.  You  know,  Lord,  that  when  I’m  tired  of 
them,  I put  them  in  the  relief  box  at  church,  and  I know 
there  are  many  people  who  will  be  overjoyed  to  receive 
them. 

“I  thank  You,  dear  God,  that  I was  not  born  in  the 
ghetto,  behind  the  iron  curtain,  in  starving  India,  or  any  of 
the  awful  places  where  there  is  so  little  opportunity.  I’m 
thankful  that  Mennonites  are  not  prejudiced;  we  love  all 
races,  but  thank  You,  dear  God,  that  I am  white. 

“I  thank  You  that  I have  become  rich — rich  enough  that, 
through  our  wonderful  relief  and  mission  program,  I can  send 


a considerable  amount  of  money  to  the  poor  without  suffer- 
ing myself.  Yes,  I'm  thankful  for  money  so  that  I need  not 
leave  the  comfort  of  my  home.  Lord,  someone  must  support 
the  missionaries. 

“Thank  You,  Father,  for  a good  heritage  which  I can  trace 
back  to  several  generations  of  good  ancestors.  I am  happy 
that  I have  been  born  into  a group  of  people  who  are 
known  for  their  ability  to  manage  well  economically.  I am 
glad  that  the  mothers  are  good  cooks  and  homemakers.  Yes, 
Lord,  we  are  thankful  for  the  many  benefits  of  our  back- 
ground, but  we  are  so  grateful  that  we  are  no  longer  handi- 
capped by  the  inconvenience  of  old  traditions. 

“Dear  Father,  I appreciate  living  in  this  enlightened  day 
of  the  church.  We  have  come  a long  way  from  the  isolated 
farming  communities  of  the  past,  and  we  are  satisfied  to  have 
gained  a much  more  prominent  position  in  the  world.  You 
put  us  here,  Lord,  and  we  should  be  a part  of  society.  I’m 
happy,  too,  that  the  church  has  come  to  accept  the  modest 
fashions  of  the  day  so  that  our  people  are  no  longer  so 
conspicuous,  and  are  no  longer  thought  of  as  ‘peculiar.’ 

“I  do  thank  You  that  we  are  still  recognized  as  a peace- 
loving  denomination,  but  I pray  that  the  world  may  not  see 
the  strife  we  endure  among  ourselves  on  certain  issues. 
However,  I believe  You  are  helping  us  with  this  problem. 
There  seems  to  be  more  unity  as  we  become  broad-minded 
enough  to  drop  some  of  the  old  customs,  maybe  even  princi- 
ples, that  are  not  really  worth  fighting  for. 

“I  thank  You  that  I can  attend  church  services  three 
times  a week,  but  I am  even  more  thankful  that  the  serv- 
ices are  no  longer  only  boring  sermons.  It  is  well  that  we 
can  now  mix  in  a little  secular  entertainment  to  hold  the 
attention  of  our  young  people.  We  must  not  lose  them.  After 
all,  they  are  the  church  of  tomorrow. 

“Lord,  for  all  these  material  blessings — food,  shelter,  rai- 
ment, yes,  comfort  and  luxury,  too — I thank  You  from  the 
bottom  of  a very  grateful  heart.  Amen. 

And  the  Commoner,  kneeling  on  the  floor  of  his  humble 
house,  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  smote  his  breast  and  prayed: 

“God,  I cannot  understand  Your  ways,  which  are  so  far 
above  mine,  but  by  faith  I accept  the  plan  of  salvation 
through  the  blood  of  Your  Son,  Jesus.  Be  merciful  to  me,  a 
sinner.  Amen.  Cl 
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Items  and  Comments 


Some  representatives  of  the  federal  war- 
on-povertv  seem  to  be  having  trouble 
determining  when  a family  is  poor. 

When  they  visited  the  area  around  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  they  noticed  homes  without 
television  antennas,  electric  lights,  or  tele- 
phones, and  with  outside  toilets.  They 
concluded  that  the  people  living  there 
needed  funds  from  Washington  to  improve 
their  standards  of  living. 

What  they  overlooked  was  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  so-called  poor  people  were 
Amish  farmers  living  on  farms  ranging  in 
value  from  $100,000  to  $160,000.  Further- 
more, they  had  absolutely  no  desire  to 
exchange  their  simple  living  for  additional 
comforts  which  Washington  might  suggest. 

Neither  prayer  recitation  in  public  schools 
nor  “pious  amendments  added  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  can  provide  the  answers  to 
the  great  call  for  spiritual  renewal  being 
voiced  in  the  nation.  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield 
(R.-Ore. ) said. 

He  spoke  at  a luncheon  marking  the 
90th  anniversary  of  Christian  Herald 
magazine,  the  nondenominational  monthly. 

Sen.  Hatfield  used  the  widespread  dis- 
cussion of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rulings 
on  prayer  in  schools  as  example  of  a 
topic  requiring  clear  presentation  in 
religious  magazines. 

Sen.  Hatfield  commended  Christian 
Herald  for  “looking  with  daring  faith  at 
truth." 

According  to  the  lawmaker,  the  Christian 
public  needs  to  know  what  the  Supreme 
Court  did  and  did  not  say  on  prayer  in  the 
landmark  decision  of  1962. 

Too  much  public  opinion  on  the  matter, 
he  said,  is  based  on  “ignorance  and  mis- 
understanding. He  asserted  that  the 
Court  was  not  hostile  to  religion  in  pro- 
hibiting required  prayer  or  imposed  reli- 
gious teachings.  And  he  added  that  the 
Court  encouraged  the  study  of  the  Bible 
as  history  and  literature,  of  comparative 
religion,  and  of  the  relation  of  religion  to 
the  advancement  of  civilization. 


More  than  800  participants,  most  of  them 
clergy  and  seminarians,  gathered  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  for  a three-dav  mobilization 
sponsored  by  Clergy  and  Laymen  Con- 
cerned About  Vietnam. 

The  mobilization  differed  from  the 
organization’s  previous  Washington  gather- 
ing, concentrating  on  study  and  small  group 
sessions  rather  than  on  mass  meetings. 

The  Reverend  William  Sloane  Coffin, 
Yale  chaplain,  one  of  the  planners,  said 
it  was  time  for  the  group’s  members  to 


“do  their  homework  and  inform  them- 
selves on  the  economic  and  political  data 
that  shape  governmental  policy. 

Headquarters  for  the  meeting  was  the 
Metropolitan  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  but  the  group  also  met  in  seminars 
at  13  other  capital  area  churches. 

Sen.  George  McGovern  (D.-S.D. ) and 
industrial  economist  Seymour  Melman  were 
the  opening  speakers. 

The  senator,  arguing  that  continued  ex- 
pansion of  the  U.S.  military  complex 
diverts  needed  dollars  and  manpower  from 
domestic  needs,  reiterated  his  proposal  for 
a withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam  into 
more  easily  defended  enclaves.  Most  of 
the  American  deaths  in  Vietnam,  he  said, 
have  been  caused  by  continued  seareh-and- 
destrov  tactics. 

He  renewed  his  opposition  to  the  “thin 
anti-ballistic  missile  system,  charging  that 
the  proposed  $5  billion  system  will  quickly 
escalate  into  a $50  billion  project.  “A  thin 
ABM  is  as  unlikely  as  a thin  pregnancy, 
he  said. 


Delegates  to  the  21st  National  Confer- 
ence on  Church  and  State  in  New  York 
were  told  that  the  trend  of  the  church  to- 
day is  toward  a powerful  and  wealthy 
ecclesiastical  body  which  is  alienated  from 
the  people  it  is  supposed  to  serve. 

The  Reverend  C.  Stanley  Lowell,  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  a Methodist  minister 
and  associate  director  of  Americans  United 
for  Separation  of  Church  and  State,  de- 
clared that  it  was  not  unreasonable  that 
an  organization  concerned  with  church  and 
state  should  pause  to  look  at  the  state  of 
the  church. 

The  look  revealed  “a  church  rising  in 
our  land,  more  powerful  than  men  have 
known  or  dreamed,  he  said.  “I  see 
a church  wealthy  beyond  calculation.  I 
see  a church  alienated  from  the  people  but 
able  to  work  its  will  with  the  state.  1 see 
a church  so  blind  with  the  lust  for  riches 
and  power  that  it  becomes  oppressive  and 
subverts  the  very  freedom  which  is  its 
heart’s  blood.” 


An  “ecumenical  home”  will  be  sought 
for  Motive , the  controversial  United  Method- 
ist magazine,  according  to  action  taken  by 
the  Division  of  Higher  Education  of  the 
denomination  s Board  of  Education. 

The  division  which  publishes  the  maga- 
zine, and  the  Department  of  Campus 
Ministry  approved  a recommendation  made 
by  Dr.  Myron  F.  Wicke,  division  general 
secretary. 


A commitment  was  made  to  continue 
monthly  publication  at  its  present  level 
for  at  least  three  years  during  which  time 
“every  effort  will  be  made  to  find  an 
ecumenical  home.  ... 

The  division  provides  from  $40,000  to 
$63,000  in  subsidy  to  Motive  each  year. 
For  several  years,  the  division  has  pub- 
lished the  magazine  “for”  the  ecumenical 
University  Christian  Movement.  The  UCM 
affiliation,  however,  basically  means  support 
only  through  the  subscription  of  individuals.  > 

“Our  problem  is  more  than  racism.  It 
is  hypocrisy.  And  nowhere  is  this  hypocrisy 
more  apparent  and  more  at  home  and  more 
nurtured  than  in,  of  all  places,  the  Chris- 
tian churches,  especially  the  two  major  < 
churches  of  the  South — Methodist  and 
Baptist.” 

The  speaker  was  Clarence  Jordan,  a 
Southern  Baptist  and  founder  of  the  Koin- 
onia  Farms  in  Americus,  Ga.  He  addressed 
the  Baptist  Public  Relations  Association  in 
Gatlinburg,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Jordan  compared  Southern  Baptists 
to  the  Hebrew  people  who  were  not  al- 
lowed  to  enter  the  promised  land  because 
they  disobeyed  God. 

“It  may  be  the  price  the  Southern  Bap- 
tists will  have  to  pay  for  disobedience  in 
the  last  25  years  will  be  to  wander  in  the 
wilderness  of  despair  and  even  death  for 
the  next  50  or  even  100  years,  he  said. 

“The  nation  is  delirious  with  the  fever 
of  racism,”  he  continued.  “But  the  true  a 
evidence  of  this  (racism)  is  not  just  the 
flames  of  riots  in  our  cities,  but  in  the 
nature  of  such  a group  here,  for  the  lack 
of  color  in  your  faces  is  obvious. 

Stressing  that  the  denomination  is  in  an 
ideological  dilemma,  Mr.  Jordan  accused 
Southern  Baptists  of  pledging  themselves  - 
to  justice  and  having  practiced  injustice; 
and  of  claiming  to  be  “lovers  of  righteous- 
ness, and  inequity  has  been  our  lot.” 

Mr.  Jordan  maintained  that  no  self- 
respecting  Negro  would  want  to  join  the 
white  Southern  Baptist  church. 

Moviegoers  may  be  confused  but  the 
liquor  industry  is  not  when  more  and  more 
movies  and  TV  films  begin  to  carry  drink- 
ing scenes  and  pro-liquor  propaganda. 
What  else  can  be  expected  when  the  larg- 
est distiller  holds  the  controlling  interest 
in  Metro-Goldwvn-Maver  (MGM)  and  the  ' 
second  largest  distiller  has  bought  into 
RKO-Stanlev  Warner  Theaters?  Such  own- 
ership of  sources  of  public  entertainment 
by  producers  and  sellers  of  an  addictive 
product  such  as  beverage  alcohol  is 
surelv  not  likely  to  produce  films  and  TV 
shows  placing  abstinence  in  a favorable 
light. 
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Ten  Million  Hungry 

Ten  million  American  people  are  suffer- 
ing the  effects  of  severe  malnutrition.  This 
was  the  embarrassing  testimony  heard  by 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs. 

Ten  million?  Hungry?  Both  facts  are 
incomprehensible  to  most  people.  Only  a 
mathematician  might  be  able  to  grasp  the 
figure:  10,000,000.  Few  others  could  name 
three  hungry  persons. 

Yet  when  one  well-fed  family  personally 
discovers  one  hungry  family  nearby,  the 
abstraction  takes  on  flesh  and  the  heart  is 
moved  to  act  with  compassion.  Such  was 
the  case  recently  for  one  Mennonite  family 
in  Lancaster  County  whose  quest  for  con- 
crete involvement  led  them  to  the  home  of 
a poor  family.  So  poor,  in  fact,  that  a hand- 
ful of  potatoes  was  the  last  food  left  in  the 
house,  and  they  were  to  stretch  for  several 
days  until  the  father  received  his  weekly 
paycheck.  So  poor  that  the  nine-month-old 
child  weighed  no  more  than  it  did  at  two 
months,  crying  itself  to  sleep  with  hunger 
night  after  night.  The  other  children  went 
off  to  school  hungry  each  morning  without 
breakfast.  “I  didn’t  know  how  to  tell  them 
why,”  the  mother  said. 

In  Lancaster  County?  Where  the  rich  soil 
has  sprung  generation  after  generation  an 
abundance  of  crops?  Where  Mennonite  and 
Amish  farms  lap  right  up  to  the  back  door 
of  such  a poor  family?  It  seems  unbeliev- 
able, yet  such  is  the  case.  For  the  hungry 
and  the  poor  are  hidden  and  need  to  be 
sought  out.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  is  one  at- 
tempt to  uncover  the  dismaying  truth. 

Arnold  E.  Schaefer  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  is  directing  the  extensive  survey 
which  will  provide  the  Senate  Committee 
with  the  first  comprehensive  study  of 
nutrition  in  America.  He  has  conducted 
nutrition  surveys  for  the  government  for 
33  underdeveloped  countries. 

Dr.  Schaefer  indicated  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Committee  that  preliminary 
findings  indicate  that  malnutrition  is  as 
serious  among  the  poor  in  the  U.S.  as  in 
the  Central  American  countries  of  Guate- 
mala, Costa  Rica,  Panama,  Honduras,  and 
other  countries  recently  surveyed. 

The  survey  is  presently  being  conducted 
in  Texas,  Louisiana,  New  York,  Kentucky, 
and  Michigan.  A similar  study  is  under  way 
among  the  Navaho  Indians  in  Arizona. 
California,  Massachusetts,  Washington, 
West  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina  will 
also  be  surveyed. 

The  widespread  survey  now  officially 


Americans 

under  way  was  prompted  by  several  pre- 
liminary investigations  made  a year  and  a 
half  earlier. 

The  late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  head- 
ed the  first  eyewitness  investigation  of 
hunger,  touring  Mississippi  with  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Poverty. 

Its  members  declared  they  had  found 
evidence  overwhelming  their  worst  pre- 
conceptions. Senator  George  Murphy  ex- 
claimed at  the  time:  “I  didn’t  know  that 
we  were  going  to  be  dealing  with  the 
situation  of  starving  people  and  starving 
youngsters.” 

A team  of  physicians  was  later  sent  by 
the  Senate  Poverty  Subcommittee  to  investi- 
gate hunger  in  Mississippi.  They  reported: 

“We  saw  children  whose  nutritional  and 
medical  conditions  we  can  only  describe 
as  shocking.  ...  In  child  after  child  we 
saw  obvious  evidence  of  severe  malnutri- 
tion, with  injury  to  muscles,  bones,  and 
skin.  . . . The  boys  and  girls  we  saw 
hungry — weak,  in  pain,  sick;  their  lives  are 
being  shortened  . . . and  directly  or  in- 
directly they  are  dying  from  hunger  and 
disease — which  is  exactly  what  starvation 
means. 

In  the  United  States,  29  million  citizens 
live  in  poverty  (under  $3,335  per  year  for 
a family  of  four,  a figure  used  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare). Ten  million  of  these — the  poorest  of 
the  poor — lack  the  first  necessity  of  life: 
food.  Yet,  present  family  food  assistance 
programs  reach  one  half  of  that  number. 
For  most  of  us  who  eat  too  well,  reports 
of  a serious  hunger  problem  in  this  rich 
land  sound  incredulous.  Even  so,  nutrition- 
ists, medical  specialists,  anthropologists, 
public  health  officers,  and  other  experts 
have  offered  well-documented  evidence  of 
the  widespread  extent  of  hunger  and  severe 
malnutrition  in  the  United  States. 

Sobering  as  is  the  magnitude  of  this 
problem,  even  more  disturbing  is  the  effect 
deficient  diets  have  upon  the  millions  thus 
afflicted. 

Testimony  heard  by  Senator  McGovern’s 
committee  has  stressed  that  poverty  means 
ill-fed  pregnant  women,  which  means  ill- 
fed  fetuses  in  the  womb,  which  means  a 
high  infant  mortality  rate.  “Appallingly” 
high  mental  retardation  and  intellectual  in- 
feriority is  noted  in  the  survivors,  with 
further  lack  of  brain  growth  due  to  poor 
diets  in  the  crucial  preschool  years. 

These  hungry  Americans  are  not  found 
dying  in  the  streets  as  in  Calcutta,  India. 
They  are  to  be  found  on  the  plantations 


in  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  on  the  Indian 
reservations  of  South  Dakota  and  Arizona, 
and  in  the  ghettos  of  Chicago  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

A child’s  brain  grows  to  90  percent  of  its 
full  size  between  the  ages  of  one  and  four, 
the  Senate  Poverty  Subcommittee  states. 
If  his  brain  is  not  supplied  with  enough 
protein,  it  will  not  grow.  And  it  will  not 
grow  after  he  is  four,  even  if  he  gets 
enough  protein  then.  The  brain  damage 
suffered  is  irreversible  leaving  the  child 
mentally  retarded  for  life. 

Not  the  least  of  the  effects  of  hunger  is 
what  this  does  to  the  child’s  work  in  school 
— his  mental  attitudes  and  relationships  to 
other  youth.  A hungry  child  does  not  learn 
at  school.  He  is  listless  in  class.  He  fights 
with  other  children  outside  the  classroom. 
He  has  hunger  pangs.  He  withdraws.  He 
cries. 

Undoubtedly,  malnutrition  and  hunger 
have  a significant  impact  on  the  growth  of 
such  social  problems  as  juvenile  delinquency, 
the  school  dropout  rate,  and  eventually  on 
crime  and  riot  statistics. 

When  one  individual  inflicts  death  on 
another,  it  is  called  murder.  The  question 
arises:  What  do  we  call  it  when  the  world’s 
richest  society  permits  some  of  its  citizens 
to  die  untimely  deaths  for  lack  of  food;  al- 
lows some  of  its  babies  never  to  live  at  all? 

The  Poor  People’s  Campaign  sought 
to  make  the  seriousness  of  hunger  in  Ameri- 
ca register  with  Congressmen  last  spring. 
Some  positive  results  can  be  attributed  to 
that  appeal  to  conscience  inasmuch  as 
Congress  voted  in  late  summer  to  ap- 
propriate a $55  million  increase  for  the  food 
stamp  program.  (The  cost  of  just  two  C5-A 
military  transport  planes.)  The  steps  taken 
are  small  when  compared  with  the  need 
and  with  extravagant  expenditures  on  arma- 
ments. 

Might  our  constituency,  with  its  long 
tradition  and  experience  in  farming,  have 
an  obligation  to  speak  to  government  on 
the  relationship  of  hunger  and  federal  agri- 
cultural poverty?  Surely  a system  must  be 
devised  that  allows  our  full  agricultural 
know-how  and  potential  to  be  mobilized 
to  assure  that  no  one  goes  hungry.  Let  us 
not  only  speak;  let  us  also  act.  Nothing 
except  apathy  keeps  us  personally  from 
seeking  out  the  hungry  in  our  communities 
the  way  we  have  urged  MCC  to  minister 
to  the  world’s  hungry  overseas. — Delton 
Franz. 

Longtime  Editor  Retires 

Menno  Schrag,  well-known  editor  of 
Mennonite  Weekly  Review,  left  the  post 
of  editor  after  40  years.  His  first  duties  on 
the  Review  began  in  1927.  The  Review  has 
been  a vital  link  between  Mennonite  brother- 
hoods through  the  years. 

Menno  Schrag’s  son  Robert  began  the 
editorship  with  the  first  issue  in  March. 
He  has  been  assistant  editor  since  1960. 
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February  VS  Orientation 


329  in  Mission  Board  VS 


The  second  Voluntary  Service  orientation 
for  1969  held  Feb.  24  to  Mar.  6 at  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions  saw  the  17  partici- 
pants commissioned  for  the  following  assign- 
ments: 

First  row:  Roger  Otto,  Leonard,  Mo., 

maintenance  worker  for  26  months  at 
Academia  Menonita,  San  Juan,  P.R.;  Rita 
Knepp,  Montgomery,  Ind.,  nurse  aide  for 
one  year  at  Sullivan  County  Home,  Clare- 
mont, N.H.;  Opal  Maust,  Montgomery,  Ind., 
girls’  club  leader  for  one  year  with  the 
Surprise,  Ariz.,  VS  unit;  Annie  and  David 
Donaldson,  Eaglesham,  Alta.,  community 
service  workers  for  two  years  in  Detroit, 
Mich.;  and  Lowell  Kreider,  Marshallville, 
Ohio,  orderly  for  two  years  at  Levering 
Hospital,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

Second  row:  Carl  Miller,  Pryor,  Okla., 
orderly  for  two  years  at  Maple  Lawn 
Homes,  Eureka,  111.;  Loren  Classen,  At- 
more,  Ala.,  orderly  for  two  years  at  Froh 
Community  Home,  Sturgis,  Mich.;  Velda 
Nofziger,  Archbold,  Ohio,  child  care  worker 
for  one  year  at  Melmark  Home,  Malvern, 
Pa.;  Sara  Jane  Yoder,  West  Liberty,  Ohio, 


Three  hundred  and  one  seniors  will  take 
part  in  graduation  ceremonies  at  Goshen 
College’s  71st  annual  commencement  Mon- 
day morning,  Apr.  14,  in  the  Union  Audi- 
torium. 

William  Spoelhof,  president  of  Calvin 
College,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  will  deliver 
the  commencement  address,  “Christian 
Power.” 

Other  highlights  of  the  commencement 
weekend  include  the  baccalaureate  service 
Sunday  evening,  Apr.  13.  Paul  E.  Mininger, 
president  of  Goshen  College,  will  deliver 
the  sermon. 

The  traditional  choir  program  will  be 


nurse  aide  for  one  year  at  Maple  Lawn 
Homes,  Eureka,  111.;  and  James  Stalter, 
Elida,  Ohio,  two  years  in  the  housekeeping 
department  at  St.  Anthony’s  Hospital, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Third  row:  Andrew  Sehroek,  Goshen,  Ind., 
orderly  for  two  years  at  Queens  Avenue 
Manor,  London,  Ont.;  Cheryl  Lichti,  Shiek- 
lev,  Neb.,  child  care  worker  for  one  year 
at  Sunshine  Children  s Home,  Maumee, 
Ohio;  Dennis  Cressman,  Delphos,  Ohio, 
construction  worker  for  two  years  at  San- 
gralea  Valley  Boys  Home,  Onward,  Ind.; 
and  Donald  Esh,  Spartansburg,  Pa.,  orderly 
for  two  years  at  Sullivan  County  Home, 
Claremont,  N.H. 

Fourth  row:  Dale  Metzler,  Martinsburg, 
Pa.,  maintenance  worker  for  two  years  with 
the  Englewood,  Chicago,  111.,  unit;  and 
Daryel  Bardell,  Freeport,  111.,  two  years  in 
the  housekeeping  department  at  St. 
Anthony’s  Hospital,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

As  of  Mar.  7,  between  15  and  25  persons 
are  expected  to  attend  the  May  5-15  Vol- 
untary Service  orientation  school  at  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions. 


given  Saturday  evening,  Apr.  12,  in  Union 
Auditorium.  The  combined  Chamber  and 
Collegiate  choirs,  directed  by  David  Falk, 
will  perform  J.  S.  Bach’s  “The  Passion 
According  to  St.  Matthew.”  The  work  will 
be  accompanied  by  full  orchestra. 

The  senior  nurses’  class  program  will  be 
at  2:00  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  Church- 
Chapel.  The  38  graduating  nurses  will 
take  part  in  the  special  candlelighting  at 
the  end  of  the  service. 

Planned  for  exhibition  in  the  art  gallery 
over  the  weekend  is  sculpture  by  David 
Hostetler,  sculptor-in-residence  at  Ohio 
University. 


This  is  the  first  year  in  the  school’s 
history  that  commencement  is  set  for 
April.  The  change  from  the  traditional 
June  date  is  due  to  the  new  trimester  cal- 
endar which  went  into  effect  last  fall. 
Future  commencement  weekends  are 
planned  for  April,  at  the  end  of  the  winter 
trimester. 

Commencement  weekend  traditionally 
also  included  a number  of  activities  for 
alumni.  This  year  these  activities  are  set 
for  Saturday,  June  7,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  75th  Anniversary  Convocation  and 
the  dedication  of  the  Harold  and  Thelma 
Schrock  Plaza. 

VS  Film  Available 

The  Voluntary  Service  film,  A Time  fo 
Break,  A Time  to  Build,  will  be  availablel 
for  use  by  Apr.  1,  1969,  director  of  audio- 
visuals Harold  Weaver  said  at  Elkhart  onji 
Mar.  7. 

A joint  production  of  Mennonite  Board  of  II 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  Eastern  Menno-|| 
nite  Board  of  Missions,  Salunga,  Pa.,  Ail 
Time  to  Break,  A Time  to  Build  is  a 27- 
minute  semi-dramatic  documentary  in  sound  I 
and  color.  The  motion  picture  captures  II 
Voluntary  Service  workers  reliving  actual  [ 
experiences  in  New  York  City;  Alberta,  II 
Canada;  and  Woodland  Park,  Colo.  It  is 
especially  recommended  for  senior-high’s. 

“We’ve  experienced  several  setbacks  in 
the  past  few  weeks  that  have  resulted  in 
having  to  change  the  release  date  from  the 
first  part  of  March  to  Apr.  1,  Weaver 
commented.  “We  sent  the  work  print  to 
the  laboratory  for  final  processing  on 
schedule,  then  discovered  the  titles  had  to 
be  reshot  and  the  sound  track  needed  some 
minor  surgery.  Anything  like  this  necessi- 
tates additional  time.” 

A Time  to  Break,  A Time  to  Build  may 
be  ordered  rent-free  after  Apr.  1 from 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  Ind.;  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of- 
Missions  (for  members  of  Lancaster  Con- 
ference), Salunga,  Pa.;  or  Provident  Book- 
store, Kitchener,  Ontario,  Canada.  A 
leader’s  guide  and  poster  will  be  included. 


Footage  representative  of  institutional  services 
for  the  VS  film  was  shot  at  Frontier  Boys 
Village  in  Colorado.  VS-er  Ted  Chapa  (left)1 
from  Premont,  Tex.,  and  Johnny  Breeden  arel 
key  figures  in  the  Colorado  sequences. 


Commencement  to  Honor  301  Seniors 
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Front  entrance  to  the  campgrounds  near  Turn- 
er, Ore.,  where  Mennonite  General  Conference 
will  be  held  Aug.  15-19,  1969. 


Television  Program  Launched 

“Touch”  is  the  name  of  EMC’s  new 
monthly  television  program,  the  first  of 
which  is  to  appear  on  WSVA-TV  Sunday, 
Mar.  23,  at  1:00  p.m. 

Four  international  students  will  discuss 
the  pros  and  cons  and  Americanism  on 
the  one-half  hour  show.  I.  Merle  Good,  a 
senior  English  major  who  has  his  own 
drama  production  company  called  Pen-ger- 
men  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  will  emcee  the  pro- 
gram. 

International  students  on  the  panel  in- 
clude: Blanca  Arroy,  a senior  foreign  lan- 
guage major  from  Mexico;  Regina  Schunck, 
a foreign  language  and  Bible  major  from 
Germany;  Clifton  Lee,  a seminary  student 
from  the  Republic  of  China;  and  Mahmloud 
Togane,  a senior  English  major  from  the 
Republic  of  Somalia. 

The  new  program,  which  will  be  mostly 
a student  production,  will  feature  the 
Drama  Guild,  off-campus  speakers,  and  musi- 
cal groups  from  the  campus  in  future  show- 
ings. 

Besides  Good,  the  planning  committee  for 
the  program  includes:  Richard  Benner,  di- 
rector of  development,  chairman;  Carol 
Kurtz,  former  editor  of  the  college  news- 
paper, Weather  Vane-,  Eugene  Kravbill,  a 
sophomore  English  major;  James  Bowman, 
program  director  of  the  college  radio  sta- 
tion, WEMC;  and  Philip  Clemens,  instructor 
in  music,  representing  the  faculty. 

New  Church  Begins 
at  Corvallis 

Which  direction  does  a congregation  take 
when  its  present  facilities  are  reaching 
capacity?  The  answer  obviously  must  be 
worked  out  in  each  specific  situation  with 
much  soul-searching  and  with  sensitivity 
to  the  needs  of  the  congregation  as  well  as 
the  needs  of  the  community  it  serves. 

For  several  years  the  Albany  Mennonite 
Church  (Albany,  Ore.)  has  discussed  how 
its  present  facilities  could  be  expanded  to 
accommodate  its  growing  numbers.  And  for 
as  long,  no  plan  seemed  to  be  right  for  its 
needs  at  this  time.  A few  months  ago  it 
was  learned  that  a lovely  chapel  building 
on  the  grounds  of  a children’s  institution 
was  not  being  used.  The  Children’s  Farm 


Home  was  originally  established  by  the 
WCTU  for  a large  number  of  children  of  all 
ages  and  the  chapel  was  built  for  this 
situation.  Now,  however,  the  home  provides 
intensive  care  for  disturbed  adolescents  and 
is  limited  to  a group  of  54  children.  Under 
federal  laws  (because  they  receive  federal 
money)  the  home  is  not  allowed  to  operate 
a “church  — and  in  any  case,  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  know  how  to  provide  a spiritual 
program  for  the  group  on  a nonsectarian 
basis. 

The  chapel  is  located  near  Corvallis,  Ore., 
about  11  miles  from  the  Albany  Church, 
and  in  a community  where  there  is  no 
other  Mennonite  church.  Several  families 
from  the  Albany  Church  live  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. The  administration  and  the  board 
of  the  Farm  Home  seemed  to  have  been 
waiting  for  some  group  to  make  use  of  the 
facilities,  and  upon  inquiry,  immediately 
offered  to  lease  it  to  the  Albany  Menno- 
nite Church  for  their  use  in  beginning  ser- 
vices. Somehow  this  seemed  to  be  the  di- 
rection God  was  leading  the  Albany  Church. 
Rather  than  expand  the  present  physical 
plant  now,  they  would  “swarm  and  begin 
a new  church  in  a community  without  a 
Mennonite  witness. 

Witness  opportunities  in  Corvallis  appear 
to  be  manifold.  Three  specifically  seem  to 
beckon:  (1)  a spiritual  ministry  to  the  dis- 
turbed young  people  at  the  Farm  Home; 
(2)  a Christian  witness  to  the  suburb  north 
of  Corvallis,  which  is  growing  at  an  amaz- 
ing rate  and  has  no  other  church;  and  (3) 
a Mennonite  witness  to  students  at  Oregon 
State  University,  both  American  and  for- 
eign, Mennonite  and  non-Mennonite. 

This  is  where  the  open  doors  were  found, 
and  with  a sense  of  direction  and  purpose 
the  Albany  Church  decided  that  this  is  the 
way  to  move.  On  Jan.  12,  less  than  three 
months  after  the  initial  inquiries,  worship 
services  were  begun  at  the  Farm  Home 
Chapel  in  Corvallis.  Attendance  that  first 
Sunday  was  107  and  included  a sizable 
number  of  persons  from  the  local  commu- 
nity. In  addition  to  35  members  of  the  Al- 
bany Church  and  their  families,  the  Cor- 
vallis Church  includes  a number  of  families 
who  live  in  the  Corvallis  area  but  whose 
membership  has  been  in  other  Mennonite 
churches. 

At  least  for  the  remainder  of  the  church 
year,  the  Corvallis  Church  will  be  a part 
of  the  organization  of  the  Albany  Church, 
with  one  budget.  The  possibility  of  securing 
pastoral  help  is  being  investigated.  For  the 
present  time,  David  Mann  serves  both 
churches,  with  worship  services  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  Corvallis  and  11:05  at  Albany. 

The  administration  of  the  Farm  Home 
reports  that  to  their  knowledge  no  other 
such  institution  now  in  operation  in  the 
United  States  has  a congregation  leasing 
institutional  facilities  for  church  worship. 
They  feel  theirs  is  real  potential  for  the 
members  of  this  new  church  to  develop  a 
caring  relationship  with  the  young  people 


at  the  home.  Building  relationships  takes 
time  and  in  this  situation  it  will  not  be 
simple.  Here  sensitivity  to  the  leading  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  dependency  on  prayer, 
and  creativity  in  human  relationships  will 
certainly  be  needed. — Lois  Kanagy. 

Illustrator  to  Speak  to  WMSA 

Annie  Vallotton,  well-known  illustrator 
of  the  American  Bible  Society’s  Good  News 
for  Modern  Man,  will  be  the  featured 
speaker  during  the  July  2 and  3 WMSA 
sessions  at  Mission  '69  in  Kalona,  Iowa, 
it  was  announced  on  Mar.  6 by  WMSA 
executive  secretary  Beulah  Kauffman. 
While  Miss  Vallotton’s  main  address  is 
scheduled  for  the  Wednesday  evening,  July  2, 
public  program  sponsored  by  WMSA, 
she  will  have  charge  of  the  Wednesday 
afternoon  devotion  as  well. 

Miss  Vallotton  is  a native  of  Lausanne, 
Switzerland,  and  a daughter  of  the  late 
Benjamin  Vallotton,  a well-known  Swiss 
Protestant  writer.  A member  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  she  attended  art  school  in 
Strasbourg,  France,  and  now  lives  near 
Paris.  Her  motivation  as  an  artist,  ac- 
cording 4o  the  Bible  Society,  springs  from  a 
desire  to  share  her  love  for  the  Bible  with 
her  fellowman,  and  to  help  others  under- 
stand the  Scriptures.  Miss  Vallotton  il- 
lustrates many  of  her  lectures  with  sketches 
as  she  goes  along  using  an  overhead  pro- 
jector. 

WMSA  sessions  at  Mission  69  will  focus 
on  their  devotional  theme  for  the  1969-70 
fiscal  year,  “We  Would  See  Jesus.  Various 
Home  and  Overseas  Missions  personnel 
are  now  being  contacted  to  share  how  they 
have  seen  Christ  come  alive  through  their 
work.  The  four  scheduled  sessions  are  to 
follow  a pattern  of  business  interspersed 
with  inspirational  speakers.  Workshops  for 
local  and  district  WMSA  officers  are  slated 
for  3:30  p.m.  on  July  3. 

The  July  2 evening  program,  in  addition 
to  Annie  Vallotton’s  presentation,  will  fea- 
ture a GMSA  chorus  and  women  from 
Hesston,  Kan.,  playing  the  roles  of  Bible 
women  who  saw  Jesus. 

“None  of  these  sessions  are  restricted  to 
delegates,”  Mrs.  Kauffman  said.  “Anyone 
having  an  interest  in  the  program  of 
WMSA  is  invited  to  attend.” 


Annie  Vallotton 
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Mission  ’69,  an  annual  Mennonite  mis- 
sions convention  sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  will  be 
held  this  year  from  June  30  to  July  6 at 
Iowa  Mennonite  School  and  Lower  Deer 
Creek  Mennonite  Church  between  Kalona 
and  Wellman,  Iowa. 

The  theme  for  Mission  ’69,  “Believing 
and  Doing,”  comes  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment book  of  James  with  the  focus  on  the 
Christian  community.  The  program  plan- 
ning was  done  to  provide  a strong  spiritual 
mission  emphasis  in  which  every  member 
of  the  family  can  participate  and  find  op- 
portunity and  growth  on  his  own  level. 


Conferences 
Stress  Leadership 

“Creative  Leadership  will  be  the  theme 
for  the  1969  Eastern  and  Western  Program 
Director  Conferences.  Between  35  and  40 
persons  presently  acting  as  unit  directors 
and  hostesses  at  Voluntary  Service  units 
sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
are  expected  to  attend  each  gathering. 

Hesston  (Kan.)  Mennonite  Church  will 
host  program  directors  from  units  west  of 
the  Mississippi  Mar.  17-21,  while  Park 
View  Mennonite  Church  in  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  will  entertain  eastern  units  Apr. 
14-18. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  sponsors 
VS  Program  Director  Conferences  annual- 
ly to  provide  additional  orientation  and 
guidance  for  in-service  personnel  assuming 
leadership  responsibilities.  Couples  contem- 
plating service  terms  have  also  been  in- 
vited to  attend  for  a firsthand  look  at  VS. 

The  creative  leadership  theme  will  be 
divided  into  six  main  areas  to  be  discussed 
by  resource  persons  and  the  Voluntary 
Service  office  staff.  Ray  Horst,  secretary  for 
relief  and  service,  will  discuss  “Finances 
and  Money  Management,  “Decision  Mak- 
ing,” and  later  maintain  that  “VS  Is 
Good  for  Your  Marriage.”  Other  topics  in- 
clude: “Discerning  Community  Needs,”  by 
VS  administrator  Paul  Landes  and  John 
Powell,  pastor  of  Tenth  Street  Mennonite 
Church  in  Wichita,  Kan.;  “Public  Rela- 
tions,” by  VS  administrator  Ken  Smith; 
“Education  and  Recreation  for  the  Unit,” 
by  VS  administrator  Ken  Seitz;  and  “The 
Spiritual  Tone  of  the  Unit,”  by  Jerry 
Weaver,  pastor  of  Whitestone  Mennonite 
Church,  Hesston,  Kan. 

Also  at  Hesston,  student  counselor  Orval 
Shoemaker  will  speak  and  conduct  group 
experiments  in  an  effort  to  help  the  pro- 
gram directors  understand  themselves  as 
well  as  the  other  unit  members.  Youth 
secretary  Art  Smoker  from  Scottdale,  Pa., 
will  ask  the  questions,  “Is  Sacrifice  Obso- 
lete?” and  “What’s  Good  About  ‘Menno- 
nite’?” Hesston  College  president  Laban 


Peachey  is  scheduled  to  speak  at  the  ban- 
quet climaxing  the  week’s  activities. 

The  eastern  conference  in  April  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  expected  to  follow 
much  the  same  pattern.  In  addition  to  pre- 
sentations by  Orval  Shoemaker  and  Art 
Smoker,  Mennonite  Hour  speaker  David 
Augsburger  will  offer  suggestions  on  “Shar- 
ing Our  Faith.” 

As  preparation  for  the  conferences,  pro- 
gram directors  have  been  asked  to  study 
Willard  Claassen’s  booklet  Learning  to  Lead , 
which  discusses  effective  leadership  and  the 
leader’s  relationship  to  the  group. 

“It  is  hoped  that  these  conferences  will 
boost  the  morale  of  each  VS  leader  in 
attendance,  offer  suggestions  for  a more 
creative  unit  program,  and  give  each  person 
a better  understanding  of  himself  as  a 
Christian  leader,”  VS  director  Roy  Yoder 
commented. 

String  Quartet  Tours  Ontario 

A string  quartet  composed  of  Goshen  Col- 
lege students  and  commissioned  by  the 
Student  Christian  Association  performed  be- 
fore seven  Ontario  audiences  in  early  March. 

The  group  traveled  1,300  miles  the  week- 
end of  Mar.  1-3  to  present  its  hour-and- 
fifteen-minute  program  of  short  works  by 
Boccherini,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Pachel- 
bel, and  Siennicki.  Between  sections  the 
congregation  sang  hymns  led  by  the  quartet. 

The  group  had  met  for  rehearsal  two 
days  a week  for  eight  weeks  previous 
to  the  tour.  Their  selections  and  program 
format  emphasized  that  music — whether 
instrumental  or  vocal — was  intended  for 
the  glory  of  God. 

The  churches  visited  tended  to  be  small 
congregations,  but  capacity  crowds  were 
on  hand.  Many  persons  responded  apprecia- 
tively to  the  venture  in  sacred  music,  ac- 
cording to  the  members  of  the  quartet. 

Paul  Kreider,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Robert  Kreider,  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  played 
first  violin;  he  is  a senior  and  an  econom- 
ics major.  Robert  Shantz,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mahlon  W.  Shantz,  of  Stouffville, 
Ont.,  played  second  violin;  a freshman,  he 
plans  a music  major.  Matthew  Lind,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  C.  Lind,  of 
Goshen,  Ind.,  played  viola;  he  is  a fresh- 
man. Completing  the  quartet  was  John 
Enz,  cello,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  J. 
Enz,  of  Elkhart,  Ind.;  he  is  a freshman 
and  plans  a music  major. 

The  congregations  visited  were  Mann- 
heim, Blenheim,  Bethel,  Cedar  Grove,  and 
Rainham.  Their  first  stop  was  a Saturday 
evening  performance  at  Mannheim  Menno- 
nite Church.  Sunday  morning  the  quartet 
took  part  in  the  morning  worship  services 
of  both  the  Blenheim  and  Mannheim 
churches  and  played  appropriate  music  for 
the  prelude,  offertory,  and  postlude,  and 
for  accompanying  the  hymns.  On  Monday 
morning  the  group  performed  at  a chapel 
service  at  Rockway  Mennonite  School. 


6,310  MDS  Man-Hours 
Contributed  on  West  Coast 

“Soon  the  mountain  snows  will  begin 
melting  and  the  rivers  and  irrigation  ditches 
will  be  filled.  We  just  hope  it  stops  raining 
before  then  or  we  will  be  really  flooded 
here.  The  earth  is  so  saturated  now  that 
even  a mild  rain  makes  lakes  and  puddles 
in  the  yards  and  streets,”  writes  one  native 
Californian. 

As  a result  of  the  floods  and  mud  slides 
in  southern  California,  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service  has  been  in  full  swing  on  the  west 
coast.  Driving  from  up  to  250  miles  away 
and  working  long,  hard  hours,  the  MDS 
men  put  in  a total  of  5,600  man-hours  of 
labor  in  clean-up  work  alone. 

In  addition,  418  woman-hours  and  40 
man-hours  were  contributed  in  clothing 
center  processings.  Homes  were  rebuilt 
in  Reedlev,  Calif.,  requiring  88  man-hours 
of  labor.  Additionally,  29  men  put  in  an 
undisclosed  amount  of  time  cleaning  houses 
on  Avila  Beach. 

Twenty-seven  tractor  days  were  required 
to  scrape  the  mud  together  into  piles  to 
be  picked  up  by  loader-equipped  tractors. 

A total  of  6,310  man-hours  were  put  in 
by  MDS  in  the  series  of  west  coast  rains. 

Peace  Representative 
Speaks  at  College 

Delton  Franz,  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Peace  Section  Washington  Rep- 
resentative, met  with  students  and  faculty 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  on  Feb.  20, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  student  Peace  Club. 

“The  Church  Vigilant”  was  Mr.  Franz’s 
topic  in  the  morning  chapel  talk. 

As  the  legislative  observer  for  the  re- 
cently opened  Washington  Office,  Franz  re- 
called the  decisive  last-minute  efforts  of 
Mennonite  leaders  who  spoke  to  Congress- 
men in  1967  to  safeguard  our  conscientious 
objector  status,  then  in  danger  of  being 
lost.  “Now  we  are  asking  whether  there 
may  not  be  occasions  when  a voice  should 
also  be  raised  on  behalf  of  others  when 
their  rights  are  also  in  jeopardy.” 

The  Mennonite  churches  must  be  vigi- 
lant to  trends  emerging  from  legislation 
and  policies  of  our  national  government, 
Franz  said.  “Keeping  alert  to  these  develop- 
ments is  necessary  for  maintaining  our  own 
stand  as  a church,  as  well  as  to  safeguard 
the  well-being  and  rights  of  our  fellowmen, 
especially  those  less  fortunate. 

“To  remain  silent  in  the  face  of  unac- 
ceptable national  policy  may  in  reality  be 
accommodation  of  the  church  to  the  state, 
rather  than  separation  of  church  and  state. 
When  cooperation  with  the  state  is  not  in 
keeping  with  our  convictions,  to  remain 
silent  could  be  equated  with  acquiescence  in 
wrong  and  injustice,  said  Franz. 

Consultation  with  both  faculty  members 
and  students  took  place  in  the  visit  on  the 
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Eastern  Mennonite  College  campus.  Mr.  to  the  Peace  Club  on  'The  Relevance  of 

Franz  concluded  the  day’s  visit  speaking  Minorities  for  Peace.’ 


FIELD 

Persons  touring  Europe  in  July  may  be 
interested  in  attending  a large  and  lively 
rally  of  German  Protestantism  (A  Laity 
Congress),  to  be  held  in  Stuttgart,  July  16- 
20.  For  further  information  write  D.  E. 
Kirchentag,  Magdeburgerstrasse  59,  64 

Fulda/Hessen,  Germany. 

Women’s  One-Day  Retreat  sponsored 
by  WMSA  of  Franconia  Conference  at  the 
Dovlestown  Mennonite  Church,  Dovlestown, 
Pa.,  May  6.  Mrs.  J.  D.  Graber,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  will  be  the  meditation  leader. 
For  reservations  write  or  phone  Mrs.  Earl 
Hunsberger,  Jr.,  Danboro,  Pa.  18916.  Phone: 
766-8726. 

Harold  K.  Book,  minister  of  the  Para- 
dise Mennonite  Church,  is  the  new  director 
of  the  Mennonite  Information  Center  east 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.  Resigning  from  his  job  as 
an  electrician,  he  began  work  at  the  center 
on  Feb.  12.  He  replaces  the  late  Daniel 
Wert  who  passed  away  suddenly  last  month 
while  on  duty  at  the  center. 

The  spring  conference  sessions  of  the 
Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference  were  held 
at  Weaverland  on  Tuesday,  Mar.  18,  with 
David  E.  Showalter,  Plain  City,  Ohio,  and 
J.  Lester  Eshleman,  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  as 
guest  speakers. 

! Harold  Duane  Oesch  and  Glen  L.  Roth 

were  ordained  to  the  ministry  at  the  Moun- 
tain View  Mennonite  Church,  Kalispell, 
Mont.,  Mar.  2.  C.  J.  Ramer,  Duchess,  Alta., 
was  in  charge  of  the  ordination,  assisted  by 
Harold  Boettger,  Tofield,  Alta.,  and  Stanley 
’’Shantz,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

iMr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  P.  Yoder,  Wolford, 
N.D.,  will  observe  their  fiftieth  wedding  an- 
liversarv  with  an  open  house  at  the  Lake- 
dew  Mennonite  Church,  July  19.  They 
,*ere  married  Mar.  23,  1919. 

Herman  F.  Myers  will  be  installed  as 
■pastor  of  the  Bethany  Mennonite  Church, 
blast  Earl,  Pa.,  Mar.  23.  John  R.  Martin 
Ivill  be  in  charge.  Bro.  Myers’  address  is 
ll.  1,  East  Earl,  Pa.  17519.  Tele.:  215  445- 
',.133, 

% Change  of  address:  Henry  P.  Yoder 
[rom  Hatfield,  Pa.,  to  205  E.  Seventh  St., 
-ansdale,  Pa.  19446.  Carl  L.  Good  from 
105  Sheridan  Ave.,  to  1126  Sherman  Ave., 
ironx,  N.Y.  10456. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  at  Ben- 
on,  Goshen.  Ind. ; seven  at  Forks,  Middle- 


NOTES 


bury,  Ind. ; two  at  Kidron,  Ohio. 

Special  meetings:  Elvin  Sommers,  Louis- 
ville, Ohio,  at  Cedar  Grove,  Greencastle, 
Pa.,  Mar.  23-28.  William  R.  Miller,  North 
Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Locust  Grove,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Mar.  23-30. 

Henry  D.  Weaver,  Jr.,  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Goshen  College,  has  been 
granted  a Fulbright-Hays  Educational  Ex- 
change Grant  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State  to  teach  inorganic  chemistry  at  Trib- 
huvam  University  of  Katmandu,  Nepal,  next 
year. 

The  purpose  of  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act 
of  1961  is  to  enable  the  U.S.  government 
to  increase  mutual  understanding  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  other  countries  and  to  promote 
international  cooperation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Yoder  arrived 
safely  in  Landour,  Mussoorie,  India,  for  an- 
other term  of  service  at  Woodstock  School. 

Ellis  Good  writes  from  Medea,  Algeria: 
“Teaching  English  has  developed  into  a 
real  full-time  job.  I almost  have  a full 
load  at  the  Lycee  and  thus  have  been 
asked  to  teach  English  as  a night  course  for 
young  Algerian  teachers.  Also  a recent  in- 
novation has  been  to  start  a correspondence 


Calendar 


Lancaster  Conference  spring  session,  Weaverland, 
East  Earl,  Pa.,  Mar.  18. 

Annual  Meeting  of  EMBMC,  Weaverland,  East  Earl, 
Pa.,  Mar.  19,  20, 

Annual  meeting  of  Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Pres- 
ton, Ontario,  Canada,  Mar.  27-29. 

Spring  Extension  Convention,  Mathis,  Tex.,  Mar.  28- 
30. 

Board  of  Education  special  session,  Apr.  18,  19. 

Allegheny  Conference  Mission  Meeting,  La  Vale,  Md., 
Apr.  19, 

Annual  Meeting  of  Illinois  Mennonite  Mission  Board, 
First  Mennonite  Church,  Morton,  III.,  Apr.  25,  26. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kalona,  Iowa,  July 
1-6, 

Alberta-Saskatchewan  Conference  session,  Salem 
Church,  Tofield,  Alta.,  July  11-13. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  22-25. 

Ohio  Mennonite  Youth  Convention,  Highland  High 
School,  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  July  24-27 

lowa-Nebraska  District  Conference,  July  29-31. 

Allegheny  Conference,  Allensville,  Pa.,  July  31  to  Aug. 

2. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Turner,  Ore.,  Aug. 
15-19. 

South  Central  Conference,  Protection,  Kan.,  Sept.  5-7. 

Illinois  Conference  annual  session,  Roanoke,  III.,  Sept. 
19-21. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session,  Nov.  14,  15. 


curriculum  for  young  teachers  in  neighbor- 
ing villages  who  are  unable  to  come  to 
Medea.  Little  did  I ever  realize  that  Eng- 
lish would  become  such  a motivational 
force  in  my  life.’’ 

The  Arlin  Yoder  family  arrived  in 
Campinas,  Brazil,  on  schedule.  Their  ad- 
dress is:  c/o  Correios  e Telegrafos,  Sao 
Carlos,  S.P.,  Brazil. 

Kay  Yutzy,  Dhamtari,  India,  reports: 
“Florence  [ Nafziger  ] left  Feb.  20  to  go  on 
the  practical  examination  tour  and  was 
gone  until  the  tenth  of  March.  . . . The 
first  week  in  April  I will  leave  for  about 
ten  days  to  help  grade  the  written  exami- 
nations of  the  Mid-India  Schools  of  Nurs- 
ing. This  will  be  a new  experience  for  me 
and  I am  looking  forward  to  being  a part 
of  this  work.’’ 

Wallace  Shellenberger  reports  from 
Abiriba,  Biafra:  “We  are  settled  again  after 
making  many  adaptions  to  the  very  limited 
supplies.  We  are  all  working  hard  and  are 
meeting  many  frustrations  as  well  as  rein- 
forcements. When  we  left  the  hospital  in 
September  of  1968,  we  appointed  two  peo- 
ple to  manage  the  hospital  on  behalf  of 
the  Mennonite  Mission  until  our  return. 
These  persons  were  Mr.  N.  A.  Otisi,  elder 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Biafra  and 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
hospital,  and  Dr.  Dan  Udoji,  a Biafran  doc- 
tor. They  served  very  well  in  the  face  of 
many  problems.’’ 

The  departure  dates  for  new  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions’  appointees  and  mission- 
aries currently  on  furlough  in  1969  are: 
Menno  and  Shirley  Friesen,  England,  Aug. 
3;  Stan  and  Delores  Friesen,  West  Africa, 
Fall:  David  and  Naomi  Helmuth,  Puerto 
Rico,  Summer;  Laurence  and  Marian 
Horst,  Ghana,  Summer;  B.  Charles  and 
Grace  Hostetter,  Nigeria,  Summer;  Miriam 
Krantz,  Nepal,  Mar.  26;  Marie  Moyer,  In- 
dia, July;  Robert  and  Wilda  Otto,  Belgium, 
Aug.  29;  Blanche  Sell,  India,  July  15; 
Robert  and  Lila  Rae  Stetter,  Algeria, 
September;  Paul  and  Bertha  Swarr,  Israel, 
September;  Edwin  and  Irene  Weaver,  Ni- 
geria,   . 

J.  Delbert  Erb  notes  several  corrections 
relative  to  the  article,  “A  Rose  in  Argen- 
tina, ’’  which  appeared  in  the  special  Mar. 
4 Argentine  issue  of  Gospel  Herald:  (Photo 
caption,  page  198):  “Mrs.  Darino  operates 
a clothing  store.  Angel  is  retired  from  the 
construction  business.’’  (First  paragraph, 
page  198):  “J.  W.  Shank  was  not  present 
for  the  first  service  held  in  1919  in 
Pehuajo.  His  family,  detained  by  illness, 
arrived  in  the  city  several  weeks  later.’ 
The  first  sentence  of  the  final  paragraph 
on  page  198  should  read:  “Two  thirds  of 
the  24  Mennonite  congregations  in  Argen- 
tina witness  in  the  national  capital  and  the 
surrounding  province  of  Buenos  Aires.” 

Mennonite  Commission  on  Christian 
Education  meeting,  May  9,  10,  campus  of 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary,  Elkhart,  Indi- 
ana. 
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Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

The  article,  “A  New  Case  for  Biblicism,”  by 
John  R.  Mumaw,  in  the  Feb.  18  issue  of  Gospel 
Herald,  is  one  of  exceptional  quality  and  de- 
serves serious  study.  It  faces  squarely  a basic 
cause  for  disintegration  in  our  brotherhood, 
namely,  a neglect  of  plain  biblical  teaching.  While 
love  {agape)  should  govern  our  relationships,  even 
where  there  are  differences  in  doctrinal  belief 
and  practice,  it  cannot  remove  those  doctrinal 
barriers  that  sometimes  are  the  real  causes  for 
division.  Love  cannot  ignore  doctrinal  error  and 
unchristian  practices  no  matter  how  much  it  may 
want  to.  Even  in  such  instances,  however,  love 
needs  to  prevail  and  personalities  need  to  be 
respected  even  though  the  deepest  degree  of 
fellowship  may  not  be  experienced.  That  deeper 
degree  of  fellowship  is  possible  when  there  is 
both  a oneness  in  love  and  faith  (doctrine)  and 
practice,  and  the  latter  becomes  possible  only 
when  we  are  all  likewise  committed  to  a genuine 
biblicism  and  resultant  radical  discipleship.  This 
would  do  wonders  for  our  disintegrating  fellow- 
ship.— James  A.  Goering,  Dayton,  Va. 

Your  editorial,  “Talking  to  Ourselves  or 
. . . ,”  was  right  on  key  and  is  not  a bit  over- 
drawn when  it  asserts  that  “.  . . the  present- 
day  church  is  speaking  to  itself  99  percent  of  the 
time. 

Some  of  the  specific  things  our  congregations, 
yea,  our  conferences  and  church  at  large,  ought 
to  take  a look  at  are  these  incongruities: 

We  speak  of  being  a “light " in  our  communi- 
ties and  apparently  few  in  our  communities  know 
we  are  there,  let  alone  considering  us  a “light.” 
On  a trip  west  last  summer  we  drove  around 
most  of  one  Sunday  morning  looking  for  the 
community  Mennonite  church  that  no  one  from 
the  service  station  attendant  to  the  newsstand 
clerk  knew  anything  about — this  in  a town  of 
less  than  1,000  people.  (I  am  tempted  one  of 
these  days  to  see  how  manv  of  our  churches 
are  even  registered  with  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, local  ministerium,  or  even  post  a sign  or 
directions  to  their  sanctuary. ) 

We  speak  of  evangelizing  our  communities  and 
most  of  our  ten-  to  twentv-year-old  “mission 
stations  are  peopled  only  with  most  of  the  orig- 
inal handful  of  pioneers  who  started  that  mission. 
Worse,  we  talk  of  church  growth  when  latest 
figures  prove  we  aren’t  even  holding  our  own 
young. 

We  urge  greater  communication  with  our 
“world"  when  only  a handful  of  our  journalists 
have  joined  the  “secular  press”  ranks;  literally 
none  in  the  broadcast  media.  We  still  talk  of 
“TV”  in  whispers  when  that  “world”  lives  by 
it.  Our  colleges  speak  of  their  graduates  going 
out  to  meet  the  world  when  their  journalism 
programs  are  little  more  than  anemic  electives 
and  their  interchange  with  the  local  communities 
a little  less  than  anemic. 

We  quietly  urge  our  youth  to  infiltrate  the 
ranks  of  our  society  with  their  Christianity  but 
all  the  while  praise  them  most  when  they  take 
a church-related  assignment  in  one  of  our  well- 
esteemed  institutions. 

Perhaps  we’ve  talked  too  long  of  brotherhood 
which  seems  to  be  getting  a little  ingrown.  Per- 
haps too  long  we’ve  scorned  our  “world"  and 
spent  most  of  our  time  “unspotting”  so  that  now 
we  find  ourselves  cut  off,  unable  to  shed  our 
judgmental  mental  attitude  toward  the  “sinful.” 

In  any  case,  if  the  “good  news”  is  so  good, 
why  are  we  trying  so  hard  to  hold  the  scoop? 
Isn’t  that  a bit  selfish? — Richard  Benner,  Har- 
risonburg, Va. 

Is  the  church  God’s  wife,  as  stated  in  the  Feb. 


18  issue? 

Christianity  accepts  the  Trinity.  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost  is  a familiar  term,  and  used 
frequently.  The  Son  is  referred  to  as  a lamb  as 
early  as  Isaiah  53.  This  term  appears  also  in  the 
Revelation.  Rev.  21:9  speaks  of  “the  Lambs 
wife.”  From  the  context  it  is  obvious  that  the 
group  forming  this  bride  is  constituted  by  true 
believers  in  the  Lamb’s  vicarious  death  on  Cal- 
vary. They  are  in  all  probability  the  redeemed 
of  this  age  of  grace. 

Paul  designates  who  will  participate  in  1 
Thess.  4 when  the  Lord  Himself  will  meet  a 
specific  group  “in  the  air.  Jesus  also  verifies 
such  an  event  in  Jn.  14:3  when  He  says  He  will 
personally  come  for  His  own. 

The  Gospel  of  John  was  written  to  the  be- 
lievers after  Pentecost.  Since  believers  were  re- 
peatedly encouraged  to  anticipate  the  Lord  s re- 
turn, it  appears  rather  obvious  that  the  church 
(the  true  believers)  will  be  the  bride  of  Christ, 
the  Son,  rather  than  of  the  Father,  or  God; 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  triune  Godhead  consists 
of  three  persons;  and  that  one  times  one  equals 
one,  composed  of  the  three. 

However,  another  marital  contract  is  also 
spoken  of  in  Scripture.  The  Father  Himself  is 
the  husband  (Is.  54:5);  the  wife  is  estranged  Is- 
rael (Hos.  2:2,  5,  7,  13,  14,  16-23).  A glorious 
reconciliation  is  foretold  (Hos.  2:7,  19).  The  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  this  reunion  of  adulterous 
Israel  with  her  first  husband  (the  Father),  and 
those  of  the  marriage  of  the  Son  to  His  bride 
(the  church),  vary  greatly. 

The  church,  a chaste  virgin,  will  be  spared 
from  the  wrath  of  God  (1  Thess.  5:9),  whereas 
Israel,  an  unchaste  “wife  of  youth”  (Is.  54:6), 
will  be  gathered  “immediately  after  the  tribula- 
tion (Mt  24:29);  not  by  the  Bridegroom  Himself, 
but  by  angels;  nor  will  the  gathering  be  in  the 
air,  as  will  be  the  case  for  the  Lamb’s  wife, 
but  right  here  on  earth. 

The  contrasts  in  these  two  marital  events  out- 
weigh the  comparisons.  They  are  both  described 
in  Scripture;  both  will  take  place  “in  the  end 
of  time,”  yet  they  are  two  separate  bridal  par- 
ties. They  must  therefore  be  considered  on  their 
individual  merits  and  this  is  not  difficult  since  we 
recognize  three  persons  in  the  Godhead. 

If  language  of  Scripture  means  anything,  these 
two  events — the  church  the  bride  of  Christ,  and 
redeemed  Israel  the  wife  of  Jehovah — are  factual 
and  not  parabolic  as  suggested. — S.  C.  Brubach- 
er,  Ayr,  Ont. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Buerge,  Dennis  and  Joann  (Miller),  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Kevin  Del,  Feb.  19,  1969. 

Clemens,  Philip  and  Nancy  (Musselman),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Judith 
Alane,  Feb.  22,  1969. 

Cressman,  Raymond  and  Rita  (Sauder),  Water- 
loo, Ont.,  first  child,  Wayne  Ray,  Nov.  25,  1968. 

Freeman,  Elmer  and  Margaret  (Martin),  Elora, 
Ont.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Barrv  Duane,  Jan.  1, 
1969. 

Hess,  Paul  S.  and  Nancy  (Nisslev),  Lititz,  Pa., 
first  child,  Lisa  Marie,  Feb.  18,  1969. 

Landis,  Donald  and  Elizabeth  (Brendum),  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Donald  Greg, 
Jan.  31,  1969. 

Lapp,  James  M.  and  Nancy  (Swartzentruber), 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Philip  Alan, 
Feb.  3,  1969. 

Lichti,  John  and  Norma  (Bechtel),  Preston,  Ont., 
first  child,  Christopher  Joel,  Feb.  20,  1969. 

Martin,  Wendell  and  Freda  (Yoder),  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  fourth  son,  Randall  Eugene,  Jan.  27,  1969. 

Metzler,  David  and  Delores  (Carper),  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  first  child,  Denise  Kay,  Feb.  17,  1969. 

Moyer,  Abram  L.  and  Glenda  (Alderfer),  Carls- 
bad, N.M.,  second  child,  first  living  child,  Yvonne 
Denise,  Feb.  7,  1969. 

Musselman,  Murray  and  Sally  (Gibner),  Elora, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Margaret  Elizabeth,  Oct.  27,  1968. 

Nafziger,  Leslie  and  Annamarie  (Federau), 
Asuncion,  Paraguay,  second  son,  Garv  Lee, 
Feb.  12,  1969. 

Roaden,  Chester  and  Shirley  (Beachv),  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  second  daughter,  Gwendolyn  Kav,  Jan.  16, 
1969. 

Schnupp,  John  R.  and  Edith  A.  (Martin),  Blue 
Ball,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Joanne  Fave, 
Feb.  17,  1969. 

Shenk,  John  and  Lois  (Landis),  Nairobi,  Kenya, 
first  child,  Philip  Jon,  Feb.  14,  1969. 

Shenk,  Lester  ).,  Jr.,  and  Patricia  (Mouring), 
Newport  News,  Va.,  third  child,  first  daughter, 
Cynthia  Louise,  Feb.  19,  1969. 

Shoemaker,  Stewart  and  Linda  (Shantz),  El- 
mira, Ont.,  first  child.  Dean  Stewart,  Nov.  24, 
1968. 

Showalter,  Larry  D.  and  Rhoda  (Knicelv), 
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Onego,  W.  Va.,  second  and  third  children,  first 
and  second  daughters,  June  Edith  and  Joyce 
Elaine,  Jan.  7,  1969. 

Smeltzer,  Carl  and  Margaret  (Rupp),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Jennv  Louise, 
Feb.  22,  1969. 

Stutzman,  Donald  Glen  and  Gladys  (Derstine), 
Schwenksville,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Karen 
Lvnelle,  Feb.  13,  1969. 

Stutzman,  Verle  and  Shirley  (Roth),  Pasco, 
Wash.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Vada  Arlene, 
Feb.  18,  1969. 

Yoder,  P.  Kenneth  and  Mildred  (Brubaker), 
La  Jara,  Colo.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Brian 
Russell,  Sept.  27,  1968;  received  for  adoption, 
Jan.  6,  1969. 

Yordy,  Herbert  and  Ruth  (Kenyon),  Flanagan, 
111.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Judi  Diane,  Feb. 
12,  1969. 

Zimmerman,  Charles  M.  and  Jane  (Metzler), 
Blue  Ball,  Pa.,  fifth  and  sixth  children,  third  and 
fourth  daughters,  Lvnda  Carol  and  Lisa  Carine, 
Feb.  9,  1969. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Burkholder — Graber. — Earl  Burkholder,  Bre- 
men, Ind.,  and  Esther  Graber,  New  Haven,  Ind., 
by  Nelson  Kanagy,  Feb.  21,  1969. 

Diller — Martin. — Carl  Lee  Diller,  Hagers- 
town, Md.,  Miller  cong.,  and  Darlene  Eva  Martin, 
Smithsburg,  Md.,  Stouffer  cong.,  by  Reuben  E. 
Martin,  Feb.  27,  1969. 

Eby — Martin. — C.  Leonard  Eby,  Williamsport, 
Md.,  Clear  Spring  cong.,  and  Rosalie  Ellen 
Martin,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Reiff’s  cong.,  by  Reu- 
ben E.  Martin,  Feb.  22,  1969. 

Kauffman — Frey. — Dwight  Kauffman,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Lockport  cong.,  and  Carolyn  Sue 
Frey,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Central  cong.,  by  Charles 
H.  Gautsche,  Feb.  23,  1969. 

Stoltzfus — Yoder. — Lester  S.  Stoltzfus,  Nar- 
von,  Pa.,  and  Martha  M.  Yoder,  Elverson,  Pa., 
both  of  Conestoga  cong.,  bv  Ira  A.  Kurtz,  Feb. 
(22,  1969. 


111.,  Aug.  1,  1886;  died  at  the  Maple  Lawn  Nurs- 
ing Home,  Eureka,  III.,  Feb.  6,  1969;  aged  82 
y.  6 m.  5 d.  On  Jan.  1,  1908,  he  was  married  to 
Magdalena  Birky,  who  died  Feb.  — , 1965.  Sur- 
viving are  7 children  (Pearl,  Erma — Mrs.  Mark 
Hanks,  Gladys,  Mrs.  Wayne  Miller,  Melvin,  Rus- 
sell, and  Dale),  one  brother  (John  K ),  and  6 
sisters  (Katie,  Bertha,  Mrs.  Lydia  Showalter,  Mrs. 
Ella  Sommers,  Mrs.  Emma  Springer,  and  Mrs. 
Anna  Litwiller).  He  was  a member  of  the  New- 
castle Bible  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Hopedale  Church,  Feb.  9,  with  Ivan  Kauff- 
mann  officiating. 

Knechtel,  Douglas  Henry,  son  of  Russell  and 
Arletha  (Yancey)  Knechtel,  was  born  at  Lowville, 
N.Y.,  Dec.  9,  1947;  died  at  Venice,  Fla.,  in  an 
auto  accident,  Dec.  21,  1968;  aged  21  y.  12  d. 
He  was  serving  his  I-W  term  in  the  Venice  Hos- 
pital. Surviving  in  addition  to  his  parents  are 
one  brother  (Wilson)  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Ange- 
line  Zehr  and  Mrs.  Fern  Yoder).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Bay  Shore  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  Dec.  24,  with  Nelson  Kanagy 
officiating;  interment  in  Palms  Memorial  Park. 

Landis,  Daniel  R.,  son  of  Daniel  and 
Catherine  (Ruth)  Landis,  was  born  in  Franconia 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Feb.  11,  1876;  died  at  the  home  of 
his  daughter  Emma,  Feb.  22,  1969;  aged  93  y. 
11  d.  On  May  8,  1897,  he  was  married  to  Katie 
B.  Johnson,  who  died  Sept.  13,  1963.  Surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Emma — Mrs.  Benjamin  Metz 
and  Alice — Mrs.  Willard  Detweiler),  2 sons  (Lin- 
ford J.  and  Daniel  J. ),  17  grandchildren,  26  great- 
grandchildren, one  sister  (Sallie),  and  one  brother 
(Elias  R ).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  and  one  son.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Franconia  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Feb  26,  with  Leroy  Godshall,  Floyd  Hack- 
man,  and  Curtis  Bergev  officiating. 

Martin,  Henry  W.,  son  of  Jonas  N.  and 
Catherine  (Weaver)  Martin,  was  born  in  Elkhart 
Co.,  Ind.,  May  7,  1877;  died  Feb.  20,  1969;  aged 
91  v.  9 m.  13  d.  On  Oct.  12,  1899,  he  was 
married  to  Emma  Davidhizar,  who  died  Feb.  27, 
1914.  On  Oct.  17,  1914,  he  was  married  to  Elsie 
E.  Culp,  who  died  Jan.  20,  1943.  On  Feb.  26, 
1944,  he  was  married  to  Martha  Culp  Weaver, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  8 children 


(Ellis,  Nellie — Mrs.  Joe  Brown,  Mrs.  Ella  Metzler, 
Raymond,  La  Mar,  Marie — Mrs.  Leonard  Leh- 
man, Emogene — Mrs.  Albert  Enck,  and  Harold), 
14  grandchildren,  13  great-grandchildren,  and 
2 great-great-grandchildren.  He  was  preceded  in 
deat^.  by  12  brothers  and  sisters.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Prairie  Street  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Feb  23,  with  D.  A.  Yoder 
and  Russell  Krabill  officiating;  interment  in  Olive 
Cemetery. 

Mast,  Elijah  E.,  son  of  Emanuel  and  Clara 
(Trover)  Mast,  was  born  in  Howard  Co.,  Ind., 
Jan.  31,  1894;  died  of  heart  trouble,  Jan.  19, 
1969^  aged  74  y.  11  m.  19  d.  On  Feb.  8,  1914, 
he  was  married  to  Ella  Good,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  7 children  (Robert,  Ralph,  Kenneth, 
Leonard,  Wayne,  Miriam — Mrs.  Joseph  Horner, 
and  Maxine — Mrs.  Emery  Bontrager),  one  foster 
son  (Harry  Frey),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Pearl 
Hochstetler  and  Mable — Mrs.  Christ  Baker).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Howard-Miami  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Jan.  22,  with  Harold 
Mast,  Anson  G.  Horner,  and  Emanuel  Hoch- 
stedler  officiating;  interment  in  Mast  Cemetery. 

Neuschwander,  Barbara  Ann,  daughter  of 
Jacob  and  Mary  (Eicher)  Roth,  was  born  at  Mil- 
ford, Neb.,  Mar.  3,  1882;  died  at  Albany,  Ore.,  of 
cancer,  Feb.  20,  1969;  aged  86  y.  11  m.  17  d. 
On  Aug.  11,  1902,  she  was  married  to  Levi 
Neuschwander,  who  died  Feb.  15,  1961.  Surviv- 
ing are  7 children  (Mabel  Schlegel,  Arthur  F., 
Edith  Tellefson,  Edward  J.,  Herschel  P.,  Lester 
R.,  and  Berniece  Walkup),  28  grandchildren,  45 
great-grandchildren,  one  great-great-grandchild, 
and  one  brother  (Frank  E. ).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Albany  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Feb.  24,  with  David  W.  Mann  and 
Wilbert  Nafziger  officiating;  interment  in  Twin 
Oaks  Memorial  Gardens. 

Oswald,  Lois  Helen,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Velma  (Kuhns)  Hoffman,  was  born  near  Thurman, 
Colo.,  July  30,  1925;  died  at  University  Hospital, 
Minneapolis,  Minn  , Feb.  3,  1969;  aged  43  v. 
6 m.  4 d.  On  Aug.  26,  1945,  she  was  married  to 
Dale  W.  Oswald,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
8 sons  (Dale,  Jr.,  Jerry,  Gordon,  Patrick,  Harland, 
Larry,  Thomas,  and  Timothy),  3 daughters  (Shir- 


the  CHURCH  and  the  SINGLE  PERSON 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Buerge,  Annie,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Mary 
Ellen  Willan,  was  born  in  Dalton,  England,  Mar. 
25,  1891;  died  at  Schowalter  Villa,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  Feb.  18,  1969;  aged  77  y.  10  m.  23  d.  She 
was  married  to  Frank  Buerge,  who  died  in  1960. 
Surviving  are  4 sons  (Robert,  Eugene,  Paul,  and 
Orville),  10  grandchildren,  and  4 great-grandchil- 
dren. She  was  a member  of  the  Sycamore  Grove 
Church,  Garden  City,  Mo.,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Feb.  20,  with  James  Christophel 
officiating;  interment  in  Clearfork  Cemetery. 

Hershberger,  Ina  I.,  daughter  of  Nicholas  and 
Esta  (Reschley)  Roth,  was  born  at  Wavland,  Iowa, 
Mar.  5,  1910;  died  at  Tangent,  Ore.,  of  cancer, 
Feb.  7,  1969;  aged  58  v.  11  m.  2 d.  On  Dec.  1, 
1935,  she  was  married  to  Jonas  Hershberger, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
Verna — Mrs.  Ajmer  Singh),  stepmother  (Mrs. 
■Catherine  Roth),  and  2 sisters  (Anna — Mrs. 
Melvin  Schrock  and  Rachel — Mrs.  Dan  Stutzman). 
>he  was  a member  of  the  Tangent  Church.  Fu- 
leral  services  were  held  at  the  Fairview  Church, 
Teb.  11,  with  Victor  Kropf  and  Merle  Stutzman 
officiating. 

Kauffmann,  Aaron,  son  of  Christian  and  Bar- 
iara  (Nafziger)  Kauffmann,  was  born  at  Minier, 


by  Frances  Bontrager 


A Family  Life  Series  pamphlet.  The  author 
presents  some  hard  and  disturbing  facts  con- 
cerning the  role  of  the  single  person  in  a 
married  society.  She  destroys  the  myths  about 
the  unmarried  and  challenges  the  myths  of  the 
married.  A single  person,  whether  male  or 
female,  will  give  three  cheers  to  the  author 
for  the  way  she  represents  them.  Here  is 
orientation  for  proper  relationships  to  a group 
that  is  often  maligned. 
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ley — Mrs.  Stanley  Birky,  Judith,  and  Kathleen), 
2 grandchildren,  her  father,  and  one  sister  (Verda 
— Mrs.  James  Erb).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Lake  Region  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Feb.  6,  with  Glen  I.  Birky  and  Elmer 
Hershberger  officiating. 

Ritchie,  Elmer  Strike,  son  of  Levi  and 
Mary  (Ratlief)  Ritchie,  was  born  at  Ft.  Seybert, 
W.  Va.,  Aug.  10,  1902;  died  at  Staunton,  Va., 
Feb.  14,  1969;  aged  66  y.  6 m.  4 d.  On  Sept. 
12,  1920,  he  was  married  to  Sadie  Caplinger, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Carl 
and  Donald),  6 grandchildren,  3 great-grandchil- 
dren, 2 sisters  (Mrs.  Anna  Mohn  and  Mrs.  Palmie 
Caplinger),  and  2 brothers  (Melvin  and  Scott). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son,  one 
brother,  and  4 sisters.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Brown  Funeral  Home,  Franklin,  W. 
Va.,  Feb.  18,  with  Jacob  Martin  and  Earl  Delp 
officiating;  interment  in  Cedar  Hill  Cemetery. 

Roth,  Melinda,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Cath- 
erine (Jutzi)  Roth,  was  born  in  East  Zorra  Twp., 
Ont.,  Dec.  16,  1901;  died  at  Ailsa  Craig,  Ont., 
of  a heart  attack,  Nov.  7,  1968;  aged  66  y. 
10  m.  22  d.  On  Feb.  22,  1922,  she  was  married 
to  Jacob  Roth,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 sons  (Stanley  and  Clayton),  2 daughters  (Alice 
— Mrs.  Nick  Szvdlowski  and  Esther — Mrs.  Ron 
Wilton),  4 grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Allan  and 
Gordon),  and  2 sisters  (Lydian — Mrs.  Ed  Bast 
and  Marion — Mrs.  Omer  Baechler).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Nairn  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Nov.  9,  with  Henry  Yantzi 
and  Wilfred  Schlegel  officiating. 

Shank,  Charles  Lewis,  son  of  Lewis  Henry 
and  Mary  (Wenger)  Shank,  was  born  at  Leeton, 
Mo.,  May  22,  1886;  died  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Feb. 
19,  1969;  aged  82  v.  8 m.  28  d.  On  July  4, 
1914,  he  was  married  to  Crissie  C.  Yoder,  who 
died  Oct.  12,  1929.  On  Jan.  28,  1939,  he  was 
married  to  Lydia  Frances  Shenk,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  7 children  (Paul  Y.,  Mary — 
Mrs.  Ernest  W.  Lehman,  Ernest  C.,  David  A., 
Esther  M.,  Lois — Mrs.  Glenn  E.  Musselman,  and 
Mary  Kay — Mrs.  Howard  Snider),  19  grandchil- 
dren, one  sister  (Rose — Mrs.  Earl  Buckwalter), 
one  brother  (J.  W.  Shank),  and  one  stepsister 
(Mrs.  Lydia  Burkhard).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  daughter  (Ruth)  in  1935,  and  one 
son  (John)  in  1917.  He  served  as  a missionary 
to  India  from  1915  to  1919.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Goshen  College  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Feb.  21,  with  John  Mosemann, 
Robert  Detweiler,  and  J.  N.  Smucker  officiating; 
interment  in  Elkhart  Prairie  Cemetery. 

Short,  Christie  H.,  son  of  Harmon  and 
Lydia  (Beck)  Short,  was  born  near  Archbold, 
Ohio,  May  14,  1905;  died  at  Archbold,  of  a heart 
attack,  Feb.  17,  1969;  aged  63  v.  9 m.  3 d.  On 
Feb.  17,  1927,  he  was  married  to  Almeda  Gries- 
er,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 children 
(Donald  D.  and  Darlene — Mrs.  Walter  Polasek), 
one  brother  (Glenferd  D ),  and  3 sisters  (Alta— 
Mrs.  Nelson  Grieser,  Bertha — Mrs,  Harvey  Frey, 
and  Letha — Mrs.  Lester  Richer).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Zion  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Feb.  20,  with  P.  L.  Frey  and  Ellis 
Croyle  officiating;  interment  in  Pettisville  Ceme- 
tery. 

Souder,  Menno  B.,  son  of  Christian  and 
Lizzie  (Bergey)  Souder,  was  born  in  Franconia 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Mar.  7,  1892;  died  at  the  Grand  View 
Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  of  pneumonia,  Feb. 
14,  1969;  aged  76  v.  11  m.  7 d.  On  Aug.  24, 
1912,  he  was  married  to  Esther  Clemmer,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Naomi 
— Mrs.  Floyd  Hackman  and  Emma),  one  grand- 
daughter, one  foster  grandson,  3 sisters  (Mrs. 
Alice  Gehman,  Mrs.  Elias  Erb,  and  Mrs,  Horace 
Bergey),  and  2 brothers  (Elvin  B.  and  Wilmer  B. ), 
On  Oct.  22,  1914,  he  was  ordained  to  the  minis- 
try and  served  the  Franconia  congregation.  He 
was  assistant  secretary  of  conference  for  24  years. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Franconia  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Feb.  17,  with 
Arthur  Ruth,  Leroy  Godshall,  and  Curtis  Bergey 
officiating. 
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Roy  Martin 


Extending  the  Gospel 
Through  Media 


By  Roy  Martin 


The  whole  process  of  extending  the  gospel  began  when 
Jesus  sent  out  His  followers  two  by  two  and  gave  them  in- 
structions to  teach  and  heal.  If  they  were  rejected,  they  were 
advised  to  go  to  someone  else’s  house  or  city.  This  was  an 
example  of  the  soft  sell  technique  over  the  hard  sell — win- 
ning confidence  through  respect  rather  than  fear.  We  still 
see  these  two  techniques  used  to  sell  goods  and  ideas. 

Today  we  have  media  to  communicate  the  gospel,  addi- 
tional tools  that  weren’t  available  in  biblical  times.  The  first 
medium  was  the  printed  page,  followed  in  the  last  50  years 
by  the  electronic  media.  Like  all  tools,  media  are  extensions 
of  man’s  energy.  The  more  resourceful  the  man  and  the 
more  adaptable  the  tools  he  uses,  the  more  he  can  communi- 
cate. 

During  the  thirties  the  misconception  arose  that  machines 
were  destroying  nature  and  her  resources.  Movies  were  con- 
demned as  a tool  of  the  devil.  Today  we  realize  that  men 
use  tools.  It  is  they  who  corrupt  our  resources  and  pollute 
our  minds.  This  also  applies  to  other  tools  of  communication. 

We  need  to  realize  that  media  are  extensions  of  man. 
Media  can  only  say  what  the  men  who  use  them  are  capable 
of  saying.  Media  are  truthful  in  that  they  magnify  the  mes- 
sage whether  it  be  good  or  bad  or  has  no  qualities  at  all. 

Another  important  aspect  of  media  use  is  how  the  audi- 

Originallv  from  New  Holland,  Pa.,  Roy  Martin  is  a 1968  graduate  of  the  Philadel- 
phia College  of  Art  with  a degree  in  motion  picture  production.  He  is  currently 
serving  with  the  audio-visual  department  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  com- 
pleting production  of  the  forthcoming  Voluntary  Service  film,  “A  Time  to  Break,  A 
Time  to  Build.’’ 


ence  reacts.  Which  medium  is  best  for  this  message?  Will  the  1 
audience  respond  in  the  way  we  would  like  them  to  respond?  j 
Too  often  we  accept  lack  of  understanding  and  acceptance 
without  trying  to  discover  the  reasons. 

Some  men  can  use  the  tract  to  great  advantage  because  it 
is  an  honest  extension  of  themselves.  The  receiver  of  the 
tract  must  find  the  man  giving  the  tract  credible  before  he 
will  listen  to  its  message.  That  is  the  reason  some  men  can 
use  literature  as  an  outreach  tool. 

We  now  live  in  a world  rapidly  becoming  image-oriented  ! 
with  the  extensive  use  of  films  and  TV  to  communicate.  We  j 
are  breaking  away  from  literary  concepts  of  communication,  i 
We  already  have  a generation  of  TV  babies  with  the  next 
generation  being  trained  by  the  same  medium  in  progressive  ; 
molds.  To  communicate  with  them  we  need  to  know  how  , 
they  are  molded.  Will  the  written  word  suffice?  Madison  ( 
Avenue  is  constantly  figuring  out  how  to  reach  people  with  ; 
their  products.  Often  they  will  start  with  a multi-media  ap-  i 
proach  which  includes  the  printed  page  as  well  as  TV  and 
radio. 

Mennonite  Communication 

What  can  we  Mennonites  communicate?  We  basically  have  , 
an  environmental  experience.  If  we  can  communicate  that, 
we  may  be  successful  in  using  media. 

The  Amish  have  used  media  with  great  influence.  Not  that  j 
they  themselves  use  the  tools,  but  their  environment  is  so 
unusual  and  visually  dramatic  that  media  have  come  to  ! 
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them.  Being  different,  they  have  not  caught  on  as  a way  for 
other  people  to  live,  but  their  way  of  life  has  influenced 
Congress  to  modify  legislation. 

We  Mennonites  have  indirectly  influenced  our  government 
to  consider  peace  talks  on  Vietnam.  Through  the  witness  of 
Mennonite  churches  and  other  Christians  our  country  has 
legalized  the  status  of  conscientious  objectors.  Contemporary 
college  students  have  found  out  about  the  conscientious  ob- 
jector position  and  now  press  the  issue  with  demonstrations 
and  refusing  to  be  drafted. 

Evangelicals  in  our  country  are  exponents  of  a “hard 
sell’  for  reaching  people.  War  is  the  most  significant  “hard 
sell’  for  influencing  other  people.  Perhaps  that  is  why  war 
is  acceptable  to  evangelicals.  It  may  also  be  one  reason  why 
we  Mennonites  may  be  able  to  use  media  more  appropriate- 
ly. We  tend  to  use  the  “soft  sell. 

The  Environment  of  the  Visual  Image 

The  visual  image  compresses  reality  into  two  dimensions. 
Since  this  is  an  obvious  distortion  of  reality,  it  presents  its 
message  differently.  The  written  word  presents  ideas  of  the 
real  world,  but  the  picture  presents  images  of  that  world. 

The  picture  is  a level  of  truth  just  as  the  word  can  be 
truth  in  black  and  white.  Truth  in  pictures  is  documentary 
— a filming  of  events  or  conditions  as  they  exist  without 
fictionalizing  the  situation. 

In  theological  terms  the  Bible  is  Truth.  It  may  be  worthy 
of  note  that  Jesus  never  wrote  a word.  Why?  He  never 
found  it  necessary  to  write  to  communicate.  He  went  where 
people  were.  The  places  He  went  were  places  frequented  by 
people — the  marketplace,  the  well,  the  fishing  docks,  the 
synagogue,  and  even  the  hills  outside  the  city.  To  present 
the  gospel  today,  we  need  to  go  to  places  frequented  by 
people — at  the  TV  set,  in  transportation  centers,  and  in 
places  of  entertainment. 

TV  might  be  today’s  marketplace,  especially  with  all  the 
commercials  that  accompany  TV  programs.  Today’s  business 
is  using  mass  media  to  influence  people;  the  church  could  use 
it  also  to  share  the  gospel.  How  can  this  be  done?  We  need 
to  know  how  other  people  use  the  media  to  sell.  This  will 
also  help  us  to  know  whether  to  use  the  media  the  same 
way.  The  religious  establishment  isn’t  prepared  to  use  TV 
and  film  significantly  because  it  has  mostly  untrained  and  un- 
perceptive  personnel. 

In  some  ways  it  is  easy  to  reach  into  many  homes,  but 
will  our  message  fall  on  receptive  ears?  This  is  the  major 
problem.  Even  the  industrial  world  is  concerned  about 
whether  the  audience  is  receptive  to  their  projects.  Often  the 
way  a product  is  promoted  decides  whether  people  buy  it 
or  not.  Industry  uses  many  techniques  to  make  sure  the 
audience  is  reached. 

High  costs  and  lack  of  experienced  personnel  are  major 
factors  limiting  churches  in  the  use  of  electronic  media.  They 
can  t attract  adequate  personnel  to  make  media  programs  of 
significant  influence.  Creative  men  are  often  discouraged  by 
the  lack  of  foresight  in  religious  organizations  and  desert  the 
church  for  the  lucrative  commercial  world. 


Churches  are  often  constricted  in  their  perception  and 
thinking  because  of  the  limitations  of  their  theology.  Another 
problem — will  the  constituency  support  new  ideas  or  con- 
cepts in  programming  and  communication?  Will  they  support 
a program  that  does  not  speak  to  a churchgoing  audience? 

As  Mennonites  we  have  less  financial  resource  but  we  also 
have  less  of  a problem  with  bureaucracy  than  some  denomi- 
nations. It  is  also  easy  to  get  hung  up  over  the  theological 
content  of  the  message.  Fortunately,  Anabaptist  theology  is 
simpler  and  easily  understandable.  It  thus  allows  more  time 
for  creative  interpretation. 

We  live  in  a country  where  many  concepts  of  life  have 
proved  leaky  as  sieves.  The  revolutionary  attitude  of  youth, 
ready  to  cast  aside  all  established  codes  and  mores,  amplifies 
the  emptiness.  Why  have  the  young  sought  the  guru?  Drugs? 
They  have  observed  many  current  concepts  of  life  and  have 
found  them  wanting. 

I believe  that  our  Mennonite  Church  has  a great  deal  to 
contribute  in  providing  a viable  understanding  of  life.  I be- 
lieve we  can  be  flexible  and  learn  in  our  use  of  the  media  to 
communicate  understandings  of  Christ  and  the  gospel.  Our 
life  together  is  a kind  of  medium  for  Christ.  We  can  with  in- 
tegrity use  film  and  TV  media  as  extensions  of  our  life  to- 
gether for  Christ  and  communicating  the  gospel. 


Carefree 

“Casting  all  your  care  upon  him”  (1  Pet.  5:7). 

There  are  times  in  which  the  cares  of  the  world,  little 
or  big,  can  overwhelm  us  and  bar  our  joy  in  living  the  more 
abundant  life  Jesus  has  provided  for  us.  Sometimes  an  in- 
significant situation  or  vexation  will  multiply  itself  when 
we  begin  to  brood  upon  it  and  forget  that  it  isn’t  God’s 
will  for  us  to  be  defeated  and  depressed. 

We  can  well  marvel  at  the  Lord’s  invitation  to  cast 
all  our  cares  upon  Him.  When  the  load  is  heavy,  He  takes 
the  heavy  end  of  it  from  our  shoulders  and  intercedes  for 
us  with  God  the  Father.  And  God’s  ear  is  always  open 
to  the  petitions  of  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  who  prays  in 
perfection. 

The  world  is  filled  with  problems,  situations,  and  elements 
that  can  cause  cares  to  descend  upon  us.  Our  perfectly 
dependable  Burden  Bearer  is  ever  at  our  side  and  ready 
to  accept  our  cares  as  we  present  them  to  Him  and  know 
beyond  doubt  that  things  will  come  to  a successful  conclu- 
sion as  we  refuse  to  let  the  power  of  evil  overwhelm  us. 
Jesus  has  a capacity  for  taking  the  cares  of  all  the  people 
in  the  world  and  changing  them  into  victories.  He  came  to 
seek  and  save  the  lost,  and  when  cares  of  the  world  have 
defeated  us,  we  are  lost.  A part  of  our  daily  prayer 
program  should  include  our  notifying  Jesus  that  we  are 
casting  our  cares  upon  Him.  And  then  we  are  more  than 
conquerors  through  Him. 

Lord,  l praise  Thee  for  deliverance  from  cares. — Mont 

Hurst. 
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Unusual 

Sunday  School  Lessons 

During  this  next  quarter,  April  to  June,  the  youth  and 
adult  Sunday  school  lessons  will  deal  with  “The  Bible,  Book 
of  Our  Faith.’  This  series  of  lessons  provides  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  Bible  in 
terms  of  its  nature,  purpose,  and  significance  for  our  Chris- 
tian faith.  They  also  provide  an  essential  introduction  to  the 
year’s  lessons  which  follow  concerning  “The  Story  of  God 
and  His  People.’’ 

Not  infrequently  there  are  questions  and  criticisms  con- 
cerning the  continued  use  of  the  uniform  international  Sun- 
day school  lesson  outlines.  Some  local  groups  have  interest 
in  using  alternate  or  elective  courses  to  replace  the  usual 
lesson  materials.  While  there  is  no  wrongness  in  studying 
electives,  we  may  sometimes  overlook  the  challenging  ma- 
terial provided  by  our  regular  channels. 

The  Uniform  lessons  for  this  next  quarter,  following  Easter 
and  the  close  of  our  studies  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  are  de- 
signed to  help  us  understand  the  source,  authority,  and  in- 
spiration of  the  Bible.  Today,  many  questions  are  asked. 
Where  did  we  get  our  Bible?  Are  there  other  Bibles?  How 
can  we  know  the  Bible  is  true?  Is  the  Bible  authoritative? 
What  about  different  translations?  Lessons  that  give  us 
guidance  and  insights  to  these  and  other  questions  will  be 
found  in  your  regular  Sunday  school  materials. 

According  to  the  lesson  outline  planners,  they  will  appear 
in  three  units.  Unit  I,  “What  the  Bible  Is,  deals  with  rev- 
elation, inspiration,  and  authority  as  applied  to  the  Bible. 
Here,  also,  the  formation  of  the  canon  and  the  translation 
of  the  Bible  are  considered.  Unit  II  deals  with  interpretation 
under  the  topic,  “How  to  Study  and  Understand  the  Bible.’’ 
This  section  will  deal  with  the  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Bible 
backgrounds,  literary  forms,  and  the  relationships  between 
the  Testaments.  Unit  III  discusses  “The  Significance  of  the 
Bible  for  Faith.’  The  place  of  the  Bible  in  the  life  of  the 
church  and  how  God  encounters  men  through  the  Bible  are 
considered. 

It  should  be  observed  that  since  this  is  an  introduction  to 
the  Bible,  the  Scripture  passages  are  considered  as  merely 
illustrative  to  the  lessons  rather  than  for  exposition.  This 
quarter’s  series  of  lessons  will  serve  as  the  introduction  to 
the  next  and  following  year  of  lessons  concerning  “The 
Story  of  God  and  His  People.’’ 

Teachers  and  sincere  students  will  want  to  have  access 
to  additional  helps  for  this  series  of  lessons.  We  would  sug- 
gest that  you  use  the  book,  God’s  Word  Written,  by  J.  C. 
Wenger,  and  Learning  to  Know  the  Bible,  by  David  Schroe- 
der.  Other  helpful  books  would  include  a good  Bible  diction- 
ary and  an  introduction  to  the  Bible. 

— J.  J.  Hostetler. 


Palm  Sunday 

0 Christ  of  God, 

1 recall  with  clarity 
That  day  in  Jerusalem 

When  You  were  saluted  and  praised 
As  King 

By  the  multitude. 

Many  joined  the  parade 

Who  did  not  understand  Your  passion 

Or  follow  into  battle. 

Grant 

That  I may  not  waver 
Nor  deny  You 
Or  consent  with  the  crowd 
To  crucify  You  afresh. 

Prepare  me  for  the  Hosannas 

And  the  hostilities 

Which  come  from  following  You. 

Come  into  the  courts  of  Your  temple 

And  purge  from  my  heart 

Every  sin. 

Reveal  the  glory  and  triumph 
Of  Your  kingdom, 

Because  I believe 

You  are  the  Christ,  the  Savior, 

The  King  of  all. 

Amen. 


Let  No  Christian  Be  Fooled 

It  is  the  “good  people’’  of  this  country  who  want  to  keep 
things  as  they  are  which  is  the  cause  of  our  nation’s  troubles 
today.  The  shame  of  our  cities  falls  upon  decent,  respectable 
Christians  who  are  white  and  proud  of  it,  who  are  well  of 
and  blindly  selfish.  If  Christians  changed  their  minds  anc 
accepted  their  Negro  brothers  as  neighbors,  the  whole  mooc 
of  America  would  change.  Let  no  Christian  in  America  be 
fooled:  the  crisis  in  our  cities  is  not  caused  by  communists 
or  stirred  up  by  foreign  agents.  The  crisis  is  caused  by  good 
people  who  have  what  they  want  out  of  life  and  want  to 
keep  it  that  way.  . . . Whatever  you  call  it,  this  is  the 
hard,  frozen  attitude  of  many  Christians,  and  God  cannot 
and  will  not  permit  any  rest,  any  peace,  as  long  as  disciples 
of  Jesus  refuse  to  change  their  minds. — Methodist  Bishop 
Eugene  M.  Frank,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  a national  radio 
broadcast. 
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Editorials 


Disturbing  the  War 

“I  was  arrested  for  disturbing  the  peace,  but  I was  really 
arrested  for  disturbing  the  war.’  Joan  Baez  said  these 
words  to  the  group  attending  the  Celebration  of  Conscience 
meeting  at  the  Federal  Prison  Farm  near  Allenwood,  Pa., 
the  Saturday  before  Christmas.  Here  are  about  130  men  who 
have  refused  to  fight  in  Vietnam. 

It  has  always  been  a dangerous  thing  to  disturb  a war. 
Teddy  Roosevelt  was  to  have  said  he  was  always  in  favor 
of  peace  except  when  it  interfered  with  the  fighting. 

This  is  the  first  generation  of  youth  who  have  thought 
seriously  about  the  awfulness  of  war.  Perhaps  the  fact  that 
youth  today  have  more  knowledge  of  the  world  at  large 
contributes  to  this  understanding.  There  are  certainly  many 
other  factors  which  contribute. 

While  it  is  true  that  what  we  see  today  is  a widespread 
opposition  to  war  such  as  was  never  experienced  before, 
there  are  counter  movements  which  demand  serious  aware- 
ness. 

Whereas  many  assert  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian 
church  to  be  the  conscience  of  the  nation,  particularly  in  a 
democracy,  there  are  many  others  who  cry  that  the  church 
has  no  business  to  say  anything  to  national  leaders. 

Worse  yet  there  are  those  groups  gaining  strength  today 
1 which  label  all  those  opposed  to  war,  traitors,  communists, 
and  enemies  who  ought  to  be  gotten  rid  of  the  sooner  the 
better.  This  is  the  approach  that  all  who  disagree  or  protest 
should  be  done  away  with.  It  is  the  attitude  which  gives 
rise  to  Hitlers  and  Stalins.  And  this  mood  is  all  too  prevalent 
todav. — D. 

r 

Instant  Results 

In  a meeting  the  other  day  a Quaker  leader  told  me  he 
gets  a lot  of  requests  from  persons  who  want  to  become  in- 
stant Quakers.  There  is  no  time  for  questions  or  thinking 
through  what  it  means. 

Today  s generation  of  youth  have  grown  up  on  the  “in- 
stant’ idea.  Instant  toothpaste  which  takes  away  bad  breath 

1 instantly  is  advertised.  We  have  instant  cereals,  instant 
coffee,  instant  shaving  cream,  instant  sprays  of  every  kind, 
^instant  relief  from  a cold  or  headache,  and  instant  starting 
on  cold  weather.  On  and  on  the  examples  go. 

Why  should  it  be  thought  strange  when  youth  want  instant 
action  from  the  church  and  society?  Why  not  assume  the 
^government  can  change  instantly?  In  every  area  of  life  we 
have  taught  young  people  the  necessity  of  instant  results 
and  instant  self-gratification.  We  have  learned  well  how  to 
get  the  fulfillment  of  our  instant  desires  on  time  payment 
plans. — D. 


32,000  Dead 

Some  time  ago  a friend  of  our  family  was  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident.  I was  impressed  all  over  again  by  the 
large  number  of  persons  one  death  affects.  The  immediate 
family  sorrows  and  suffers  over  the  loss.  But  so  did  our 
family.  And  it  does  not  stop  there.  People  are  touched  liter- 
ally across  the  world. 

When  I read  the  other  day  that  over  32,000  Americans 
have  now  been  killed  in  the  Vietnam  War,  I thought  again 
how  many  persons  sorrow  and  weep  because  of  a deep  sense 
of  loss.  And  I also  weep.  I cringe  every  time  the  news  re- 
ports come  in  their  glib  sort  of  way  stating  the  number  of 
casualties.  Casualties  are  never  light.  I think  of  how  parents 
must  feel — parents  who  watched  their  baby  grow  into  a boy 
and  strong  young  man.  They  watched  him  and  wept  with 
him  as  he  left  for  war.  Now  he  is  killed  and  gone  from  them. 

I thought  also  of  those  on  the  other  side.  Are  they  less 
human?  Do  they  care  less  for  their  sons?  Or  is  their  loneli- 
ness less?  Is  suffering  easier  for  them?  Is  the  son  or  father 
not  missed  as  much  on  the  other  side? 

Yes,  I weep  here  also  when  I listen  to  their  report,  this 
time  given  almost  gleefully,  that  their  losses  were  four  or 
five  or  six  times  as  great  as  ours  this  week. — D. 

Pull  in  the  Net 

A minister  in  England  came  to  Moody  one  day  and  said, 
“I  wish  you  would  tell  me  why  we  ministers  don’t  succeed 
better  than  we  do. 

Moody  replied,  “You  ought  to  pull  in  your  nets.  There  are 
many  ministers  in  Manchester  who  can  preach  much  better 
than  I can,  but  I pull  in  the  net.’ 

On  the  following  Sunday  this  minister  gave  an  invitation 
for  response  and  came  rejoicing  to  Moody.  He  reported  that 
he  never  had  a Sunday  of  such  blessing  in  his  life.  Eight 
persons  had  responded.  The  next  time  he  drew  the  net 
there  were  forty  responses. 

When  he  came  to  Moody  sometime  later  he  said,  “Moody, 
I have  had  eight  hundred  conversions  this  last  year!  It  is  a 
great  mistake  I did  not  begin  earlier  to  pull  in  the  net.’ 

If  a man  preaches  the  gospel  faithfully,  he  ought  to  expect 
results.  The  Lord  promises,  “Follow  me,  and  I will  make 
you  fishers  of  men.  Using  another  figure  the  Lord  promises 
harvesttime  as  well  as  sowing  time. 

No  doubt  persons  fail  to  respond  many  times  because 
they  are  not  expected  to  respond.  Let  us  pull  in  the  net. 
— D. 


Are  We  Remembering? 

Present  predictions  are  that  as  many  as  one  billion  people 
will  starve  by  1975.  That’s  about  one  third  of  the  world’s 
population.  One  fifth  of  the  world’s  population  has  three 
fourth’s  of  the  world’s  wealth.  That’s  the  part  readers  of 
this  paper  live  in. — D. 
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Communism 

and  the  Left  Wing  Movements 

By  Melvin  Gingerich 


When  Karl  Marx  wrote  the  Communist  Manifesto  in  1848, 
a new  movement  in  history  was  launched  because  this  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Marxist  revolution.  To  be  sure,  there 
were  many  groups  that  had  believed  in,  and  practiced,  vol- 
untary community  of  goods  before  the  days  of  Karl  Marx. 
Most  of  these  previous  experiments  had  been  Christian 
oriented. 

Although  Karl  Marx  was  a member  of  the  Christian  church 
and  no  doubt  received  his  deep  concern  for  social  justice 
from  the  Scriptures,  he  nevertheless  turned  against  religion 
because,  as  he  understood  it,  the  religious  leaders  had  been 
the  agents  of  repression,  persecution,  and  suppression.  His 
orientation  was  atheistic  because  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  man  had  invented  religion  in  order  to  scare  people  into 
subjection  and  into  accepting  the  injustices  of  their  society. 
He  looked  upon  religion  as  the  opiate  of  the  people,  which 
promised  them  “pie  in  the  sky  by  and  bv’  rather  than  giv- 
ing them  a measure  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  of  this  life. 
Out  of  his  deep  concern  for  social  justice  he  evolved  a theory 
of  history  and  a theology  that  have  been  widely  accepted  in 
many  areas  of  the  world  so  that  Marxian  thought  is  more 
prevalent  than  is  communism.  There  are  many  persons  who 
are  materialistic  in  their  orientation  who  accept  the  basic 
premises  of  the  Marxist  interpretation  of  history. 

The  teachings  of  Marx  have  had  a very  wide  appeal, 
particularly  because  they  promise  so  much  here  and  now 
and  point  to  a Utopia  where  there  will  be  a classless  society 
and  a warless  world.  Many  persons  who  have  been  alienated 
by  the  harsh  measures  that  have  been  employed  in  our  com- 
petitive society  and  by  standards  commonly  followed  that  are 
not  humanitarian  in  nature  have  accepted  this  philosophy. 

There  are  many  books  that  explain  why  communism  ap- 
peals to  a great  variety  of  people.  The  book  The  God  That 
Failed  is  the  account  of  a number  of  intellectuals  who  for  a 
time  had  followed  the  communist  philosophy  only  to  discover 
its  weaknesses.  Whitaker  Chambers’  book  entitled  Witness  is 
a story  of  how  this  brilliant  American  editor  had  for  a time 
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given  himself  to  the  communist  ideology.  Anyone  who  wishes 
to  work  in  the  mission  fields  today  must  understand  the  basic 
tenets  of  communism  and  what  there  is  in  this  teaching  that 
appeals  to  so  many  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  we  see  vast  areas  of  the  world  un- 
der the  control  of  communism,  we  must  not  give  up  our 
struggle  to  counter  their  views  with  the  truth  as  we  have  it 
in  the  Gospels  and  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  For  example, 
the  Marxist  says  essentially  that  man  lives  by  bread  alone. 
That  is,  he  says  that  history  is  to  be  understood  basically  as 
an  economic  struggle  and  that  man’s  religion  and  his  philos- 
ophy are  determined  by  his  efforts  to  maintain  his  economic 
position. 

This  point  of  view  is  definitely  a materialistic  one  where 
values  are  measured  in  this-worldly  categories  and  where  no 
place  is  made  for  the  spiritual  values  of  the  life  after  death. 
We  know,  however,  from  history  that  men  are  not  always 
primarily  motivated  by  economic  considerations.  There  have 
been  thousands  of  individuals  who  have  given  up  fortunes 
or  moderate  incomes  to  die  as  martyrs  or  to  become  refugees 
where  they  were  penniless  rather  than  to  be  subjected  to  the 
controls  of  a communist  regime  or  a system  similar  to  it  that 
would  deny  basic  religious  freedom. 

We  object  to  Marxian  thought  also  because  it  promises  too 
much  to  sinful  man  living  in  a sinful  society.  Man  cannot 
achieve  the  perfect  society  as  long  as  he  remains  selfish. 
The  communist  has,  therefore,  an  inadequate  concept  of  the 
nature  of  man  and  does  not  sense  his  sinfulness. 

By  maintaining  that  man  is  the  result  of  his  environment 
and  that  if  only  his  environment  were  improved  or  made 
perfect  then  the  “new  man  would  appear  on  the  scene  is 
of  course  to  deny  the  lessons  of  history.  Marxist’s  “new 
man  has  not  become  a reality  in  the  system  that  he  has 
envisaged  because  in  all  of  the  socialist  countries,  sin  and  p, 
evil  have  not  been  eradicated  by  changing  institutions. 

The  Marxists  are  guilty,  therefore,  of  an  oversimplification  j 
of  history.  They  discover  the  causes  of  war  and  of  human  j 
conflict  to  be  in  our  social  institutions  and  argue  that  if  only 
these  were  changed,  then  men  would  automatically  become  o 
good  and  the  state  would  wither  away.  They  have  not  ex-  ft 
plained  for  us  satisfactorily  the  great  power  struggle  that  tr 
goes  on  in  communism  and  the  struggles  among  the  com- 
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munist  countries  themselves.  They  have  also  misunderstood 
the  systems  in  use  in  Western  Europe  and  America,  not 
having  foreseen  that  these  systems  would  be  able  to  mend 
themselves  and  to  get  rid  of  much  of  the  exploitation,  such 
as  the  use  of  child  labor,  that  was  so  prevalent  in  the  time 
of  Karl  Marx. 

Many  Christians  have  become  overly  frightened  by  com- 
munism. They  have  assumed  that  there  is  a small  group  of 
men  who  have  been  able  to  manipulate  the  affairs  of  nations 
and  of  peoples  so  cleverly  that  they  are  far  superior  to  all 
other  peoples  in  their  skills.  As  a matter  of  fact,  communism 
is  not  a monolithic  force  solidly  united  in  its  objectives. 
There  are  great  differences  in  its  interpretation  of  its  basic 
teachings  and  of  the  application  that  should  be  made  of 
them. 

Communism  has  had  little  appeal  in  countries  where  there 
has  been  fairly  high  prosperity  and  where  there  has  been  a 
comparative  lack  of  exploitation.  The  total  number  of  com- 
munists in  the  United  States,  for  example,  according  to  the 


latest  releases  from  the  FBI,  is  comparatively  small. 

Although  the  Christian  should  understand  what  it  is  in 
communism  that  appeals  to  people,  he  should  not  waste  his 
effort  by  becoming  primarily  an  anti-communist  zealot  but 
instead  he  should  be  noted  primarily  for  being  pro-kingdom 
and  pro-Christ.  He  should  be  known  for  his  deep  humani- 
tarianism  and  for  his  great  concern  for  those  who  are  the 
victims  of  injustices  and  discriminations. 

When  the  Christian  s concern  is  primarily  about  these  peo- 
ple, the  ones  who  have  fallen  along  the  Jericho  Road,  he 
will  be  looked  upon  as  being  primarily  the  ambassador  of 
Christ  rather  than  the  agent  of  fear  and  of  suspicion. 

The  Christian,  in  other  words,  should  be  an  agent  of 
peace  and  reconciliation,  helping  men  to  understand  each 
other  and  to  enter  sympathetically  into  their  deepest  con- 
victions and  desires  for  the  betterment  of  their  societies. 
This,  of  course,  is  a part  of  the  evangelistic  approach  and 
one  cannot  be  a good  evangelist  without  also  having  these 
other  concerns  about  the  whole  man.  CH 


The  Meaning  of  the  Cross 

By  B.  Charles  Hostetler 


John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  the  Methodist  Church,  was 
walking  one  day  with  a man  who  was  frustrated.  Just  then 
Wesley  saw  a cow  looking  over  a stone  wall.  He  asked,  “Do 
you  know  why  that  cow  is  looking  over  the  wall?  “No,” 
said  the  worried  man.  Wesley  said,  “The  cow  is  looking  over 
the  wall  because  she  can’t  see  through  it. 

God’s  plan  of  salvation  is  a paradox  to  an  unbeliever. 
Human  reasoning  alone  can’t  see  through  it.  How  a holy 
and  just  God  can  forgive  and  save  evil  men  can  only  be  un- 
derstood by  looking  over  the  wall  of  logic  to  a loving  and 
jmerciful  heavenly  Father.  The  Bible  says,  “But  the  man 
[who  isn’t  a Christian  can  t understand  and  can’t  accept  these 
thoughts  from  God,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  teaches  us.  They 
sound  foolish  to  him,  because  only  those  who  have  the  Holv 
Spirit  within  them  can  understand  what  the  Holy  Spirit 
means.  Others  just  can’t  take  it  in. 

“But  the  spiritual  man  fully  understands  it,  and  that  both- 
ers and  baffles  the  man  of  the  world,  who  can  t understand 
fiim  at  all”  (1  Cor.  2:14,  15).° 

To  understand  how  one  is  saved,  you  must  see  the  pur- 
oose  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
\postle  Peter  says,  “Christ  . . . once  suffered  for  sins,  the 
ust  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God”  (1  Pet. 
1:18). 

There  could  be  no  salvation  were  it  not  for  Calvary’s 
ross.  The  Bible  declares,  “God  paid  a ransom  to  save  you 
rom  the  impossible  road  to  heaven  which  your  fathers  tried 
o take,  and  the  ransom  He  paid  was  not  mere  gold  or  sil- 
ver, as  you  very  well  know,  but  He  paid  for  you  with  the 


precious  lifeblood  of  Christ,  the  sinless,  spotless  Lamb  of 
God”  (1  Pet.  1:18,  19).° 

When  a person  studies  the  plan  of  salvation,  he  encounters 
the  term  “justification.  What  does  it  mean  to  be  justified? 
Vindicated,  by  faith  in  Christ.  When  we  trust  in  Him,  we 
are  released  from  the  guilt  of  sin. 

The  term  “justify  is  a figure  taken  from  the  law  court 
and  used  by  the  Bible  to  explain  God’s  plan  to  redeem  us. 
A man  stands  in  God’s  court  of  justice.  He  is  guilty;  he  has 
broken  the  divine  law.  God  is  his  Judge. 

In  any  court,  the  function  of  the  judge  is  to  pronounce 
the  accused  either  innocent  or  guilty  in  accordance  with  the 
evidence  presented,  using  the  law  as  the  standard.  The  judge 
doesn  t make  a man  either  innocent  or  guilty;  all  he  can  do 
is  declare  him  thus  in  accordance  with  his  findings. 

Now  we  know  that  when  we  are  judged  by  God’s  perfect 
standard  of  righteousness,  we  are  all  found  guilty.  The  Bible 
says,  “All  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God” 
(Rom.  3:23). 

So  technically,  God  the  Judge  should  condemn  us  all.  But 
here  is  the  paradox.  “God  declares  sinners  to  be  good  in 
His  sight  if  they  have  faith  in  Christ  (Rom.  4:5b). ° 

The  Lord,  by  a gracious  act,  declares  every  believer  in 
Christ  to  have  a perfect  standing  in  His  kingdom.  This  is 
the  grace  of  God.  It  is  made  possible  by  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  for  us. 

John  Ruskin  was  once  shown  a very  costly  handkerchief 
on  which  was  a blot  of  ink.  The  owner  said,  “Nothing  can 
be  done  with  it  now.  It  is  absolutely  worthless.” 
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Without  saying  anything,  Ruskin  took  the  handkerchief 
with  him.  Sometime  later  he  sent  it  back.  To  the  owner’s 
great  surprise,  Ruskin  had  made  an  artistic  design  with 
India  ink,  using  the  ugly  blot  as  the  center.  He  made  the 
worthless  handkerchief  valuable. 

In  the  same  way,  God  takes  a blotted  life  that  is  yielded 
to  Him,  and  redeems  and  uses  it.  The  blood  of  Christ 
cleanseth  from  all  sin.  By  God’s  grace  the  sinner  is  vindi- 
cated— made  right  with  God. 

More  than  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  men  gazed  on  the 
grimmest  tragedy  ever  set  on  the  stage  of  human  history.  A 
stark  cross  was  lifted  up  against  an  eastern  sky  with  a man 
dying  on  it.  The  innocent  Son  of  God  hung  there  in  torture 
and  agony.  On  either  side  of  Him  a thief  was  dying  a similar 
death.  Surrounding  Christ  was  a mocking,  jeering  mob.  To 
the  faithful  few  who  had  followed  Jesus,  failure  and  defeat 
never  seemed  more  complete. 

But  the  death  of  Christ  was  not  tragedy,  it  was  not  fail- 
ure, but  success.  The  Bible  says,  “Now  once  in  the  end  of 
the  world  hath  he  [Jesus]  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself  (Heb.  9:26).  “The  Son  of  man  came  . . . 
to  give  his  life  a ransom  for  many’  (Mk.  10:45). 

Lionel  Fletcher,  the  Australian  evangelist,  related  an  in- 
cident of  his  boyhood,  which  illustrates  why  Jesus  died. 
“Hearing  a great  commotion  in  the  farmyard,  he  ran  there 
and  found  a hen  being  savagely  attacked  by  a hawk.  He  was 
too  late  to  save  her,  for  she  soon  succumbed  to  her  wounds. 
Why  had  she  not  fled  to  the  safety  of  the  barn  with  the 
other  hens?  This  was  apparent  when  from  under  her  wings 
there  emerged  a number  of  little  chicks — and  lo!  on  each 
was  blood,  the  blood  of  the  mother-love  that  sacrificed  itself 
for  their  salvation. 

This  illustrates  why  Jesus  died.  He  gave  His  life  in  our 
stead.  The  Bible  says,  “He  personally  carried  the  load  of 
our  sins  in  His  own  body  when  He  died  on  the  cross;  so 
that  we  can  be  finished  with  sin,  and  live  from  now  on  for 
all  that  is  good.  For  His  wounds  have  healed  ours’’  (1  Pet. 
2:24).° 

While  Christ  died  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  so  that 
potentially  all  can  be  saved,  yet  the  redemptive  work  of 
Christ  only  becomes  effective  to  those  who  accept  Him. 
There  is  a condition  to  be  met.  We  are  justified  by  faith. 
God  by  grace  gives;  we  by  faith  accept. 

“In  1829  George  Wilson,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  sentenced 
to  be  hanged  by  a United  States  court  for  robbing  the  mails 
and  for  murder.  President  Andrew  Jackson  wrote  a pardon 
for  him  but  Wilson  refused  it  and  insisted  that  it  was  not 
pardon  unless  he  accepted  it.  That  was  a point  of  law  never 
before  raised,  and  the  president  called  the  Supreme  Court  to 
decide. 

Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  gave  the  following  decision: 
‘A  pardon  is  a paper,  the  value  of  which  depends  upon  its 
acceptance  by  the  person  implicated.  It  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed that  one  under  sentence  of  death  would  refuse  to  ac- 
cept a pardon,  but  if  it  is  refused,  it  is  no  pardon.  George 
Wilson  must  be  hanged.’  And  he  was  hanged.’’ 

The  Bible  says,  “The  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord’’  (Rom.  6:23).  But  the  offering  of  a 


gift  doesn’t  make  it  yours  until  you  accept  it.  Jesus  Christ  * 
is  a Savior,  but  you  must  accept  Him  before  He  becomes!, 
your  Savior. 

Jesus  died  for  your  sins.  He  paid  for  them  in  full.  He  said,  * 
“Him  that  cometh  to  me  I will  in  no  wise  cast  out’’  (Jn.n 
6:37).  Now  He  beckons  you  to  open  your  heart  in  faith  and 
repentance  and  appropriate  His  gift  of  eternal  life.  Won’t! 
you  do  it  now?  Q j 

'From  Living  Letters,  The  Paraphrased  Epistles,  Tvndale  House  Publishers, 
Wheaton,  III 


I Wonder  About  Zebedee 

By  Henry  P.  Yoder 

“James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee  . . . were  in  their 
boat  getting  their  nets  ready.  As  soon  as  Jesus  saw  them  he  I 
called  them;  so  they  left  their  father  Zebedee  in  the  boat 
with  the  hired  men  and  went  with  Jesus’  (Mk.  1:19,  20). 

“There  they  go  wading  ashore.  . . . My  only  sons  have 
left  me  to  follow  that  carpenter  from  Nazareth.  I was  afraid 
this  would  happen.  . . . Ever  since  John  and  his  friend 
Andrew  spent  that  afternoon  and  evening  with  Jesus  he 
couldn  t talk  of  anything  else  . . . convinced  James  . . . the 
Messiah  ...  I’ll  wait  and  see. 

“Where  did  I fail?  I tried  to  teach  the  values  of  hard  work 
and  getting  ahead  . . . my  example  was  good  . . . this  is 
the  most  prosperous  fishing  business  on  the  lake.  But  just 
as  I am  about  to  retire  and  turn  all  this  over  to  them  they 
desert  me.  . . . No,  they  reject  me!  Boys,  come  back!  How 
can  you  be  so  foolish?  There’s  no  security  in  following  Jesus. 
Here  you  have  it  made. 

“My  neighbors!  . . . How  can  I face  them?  Abigail  and 
Martha  will  delight  in  spreading  the  news  at  the  well  this 
afternoon.  My  image  ...  a successful  father  . . . it’s  crum- 
bling! Well,  perhaps  I can  rebuild  it  by  complaining  that 
there  is  no  respect  for  elders  anymore. 

“And  my  competitors!  . . . Now  I won’t  be  able  to  com- 
plete the  purchase  of  that  new  fish  market  in  Jerusalem. 
How  can  I retain  my  reputation  of  a successful  businessman? 
Boys,  you  have  ruined  me! 

“But  . . . suppose  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah?  . . . Yes,  the 
things  he  did  . . . and  what  he  said  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake  this  morning  . . . they  point  that  way.  If  he  is?  . . . 
My  boys  have  everything  to  gain. 

“I  told  my  boys  all  their  lives  that  they  must  think  for 
themselves  and  make  their  own  decisions.  . . . Now  they 
have  done  that.  ...  So  I must  not  stop  them. 

“Zebedee,  you  know  that  your  wanting  them  to  stay  was 
only  selfish.  . . . Yes,  that’s  right.  . . . Really,  I should  be 
proud  of  them.  There  they  turn  toward  town. 

“ Shalom,  James  and  John. 

“Benjamin,  call  the  men  aft.  We  must  assign  different  jobs 
and  new  responsibilities  to  them.  LJ 
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OVERSEAS  MISSIONARY  DIRECTORY 


Spring, 

T 

Ihe  overseas  missionary  directory  appears  twice  each 
year— in  the  last  issues  of  Gospel  Herald  for  March  and 
September.  Included  on  this  list  are  missionaries  of  all 
boards  of  the  Mennonite  Church— approximately  500  of 
them. 

For  your  convenience  the  directory  may  be  lifted  off 
the  staples  and  inserted  in  your  personal  devotional  ma- 
terial, or  in  your  correspondence  folder. 

Postage  rates  are  included  on  the  last  page.  Write  to 
your  missionaries,  and  above  all,  pray  for  them. 

With  the  sizable  number  of  overseas  missionaries  and 
constant  movement  of  missionary  personnel,  it  may  hap- 


1969 

pen  that  these  addresses  will  be  changed  toward  the  end 
of  this  list’s  use.  Gospel  Herald  attempts  to  keep  these 
changes  clear  in  its  Church  News  pages. 

The  numerous  names  make  it  difficult  to  pray  mean- 
ingfully for  them,  but  if  you  keep  the  directory  handy  as 
you  read  mission  news  or  prayer  requests  in  Gospel  Her- 
ald, you  will  be  able  to  pray  for  those  in  the  country  and 
circumstances  you  are  reading  about,  and  by  name.  Per- 
haps more  than  anything  else,  those  whom  we  send  out  as 
a church  appreciate  our  prayer  support. 

Additional  copies  of  this  list  are  available  at  no  charge 
from  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  Elk- 
hart, Indiana  46514. 


ALGERIA 

Haldemann,  Annie,  7 rue  Paul  Bert,  Alger,  Algeria 
Hostetler,  Marian,  B.P.  401,  Constantine,  Algeria 

Stetter,  Robert  M.  and  Lila  Rae,  2,  rue  No.  5 Dar  Naama,  El  Biar  (Alger) 
Polly,  Susan,  Marie,  and  Carolyn  Stetter 

Overseas  Mission  Associates 

Good,  Ellis  and  Mary  Ellen,  Cite  les  Acacias,  Lot  27,  Bloc  4,  Immueble  C,  rue 
de  la  Palestine,  Medea,  Algeria 

Shoup,  Mary  Ellen,  6 rue  Broussais,  Alger,  Algeria 

ARGENTINA 

In  Central  Province 

Brenneman,  Don  and  Marilyn,  Rivarola  280,  Pehuajo,  FNDFS,  Argentina 
David,  Jonathan,  and  Rosalind  Brenneman 
Brunk,  Lawrence  and  Dorothy,  L de  la  Torre  474,  Santa  Rosa,  FNDFS,  La 
Pampa,  Argentina 
Patricia,  Susan,  and  Debora  Brunk 

Erb,  Delbert  and  Ruth,  Casilla  de  Correo  39,  Bragado,  FNDFS,  Argentina 
David,  Patricia,  and  Miguel  Erb 

Schwartzentruber,  Earl  and  Genevieve,  Escalada  1195,  Bragado,  FNDFS,  Ar- 
gentina 

Douglas,  David,  and  Donita  Schwartzentruber 
Sieber,  Floyd  and  Alice,  L de  la  Torre  474,  Santa  Rosa,  FNDFS,  La  Pampa, 
Argentina 
John  Sieber 

Snyder,  Mario  and  Egda,  Urquiza  312,  Ramos  Mejia,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 
Mary,  Mark,  Anne,  and  Debora  Snyder 

On  Furlough 

Goldfus,  Ross  and  Ruth,  Box  272,  Morgantown,  Pa.,  19543 
Anita  and  John  Goldfus 

Hallman,  William  and  Beatrice,  1508  S.  Eighth  St.,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526 

On  Retirement  from  Central  Province 

Hershey,  Mrs.  T.  K.,  1508  S.  Eighth  St.,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526 

Rutt,  Mrs.  Mary,  527  W.  Orange  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17603 

Swartzentruber,  Mrs.  Edna,  Godoy  448 — T.  E.  660,  Pehuajo,  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina 

In  the  Chaco 

Buckwalter,  Albert  and  Lois,  Casilla  53,  Pcia.  R.  Saenz  Pena,  Pro.  de  Chaco, 
Argentina 

Naomi,  Timothy,  and  Stephen  Buckwalter 
Mast,  Michael  and  Mattie  Marie,  Casilla  53,  Pcia.  R.  Saenz  Pena,  Pro.  de 
Chaco,  Argentna 
Merle  Mast 

Under  Appointment  to  the  Chaco  (In  Language  School) 

Horst,  Willis  and  Byrdalene,  Apartado  2240,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 
Rene  Horst 

On  Retirement  from  the  Chaco 

Shank,  J.  W.  and  Selena,  Schowalter  Villa,  Hesstan,  Kan.  67062 

BELGIUM 

Otto,  Robert  and  Wilda,  13,  Avenue  Leon  Houyoux,  Brussels  16,  Belgium 
Michael,  Peter,  and  Laurie  Otto 

Rolon,  Samuel  and  Dorcas,  15,  rue  de  la  Filature,  Brussels  6,  Belgium 
Juanita,  Nancy,  Peter,  and  Rosalie  Rolon 
Shank,  David  and  Wilma,  61  Avenue  des  Combattants,  Genval,  Belgium 
Stephen,  Crissie,  and  Rachel  Shank 

BRAZIL 

In  Araguacema,  Goias 

Carpenter,  Ann,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias,  Brazil 
Eberly,  Joyce,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias,  Brazil 
Gerber,  Robert  and  Fran,  o/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias,  Brazil 
Mark  and  John  Gerber 

Yoder,  Dorothy,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias,  Brazil 

In  Sao  Paulo  State 

Ashley,  Cecil  and  Margaret,  Caixa  Postal  11.922,  Lapa,  Sao  Paulo  10,  Est.  de 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Marcos  Ashley 


Gerber,  Harvey  and  Miriam,  C.P.  5S7,  Ribsrao  Preto,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
John,  Merlin,  Millard,  Carol,  and  Galen  Graber 
Hostetler,  David  and  Rosanna,  C.P.  1013,  Campinas,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Michael,  Marcus,  James,  Marcella,  and  Monica  Hostetler 
Kaczor,  Gerald  and  Valetta,  C.P.  1013,  Campinas,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Dawn  Kaczor 

Sawatsky,  Peter  and  Alice,.  Alameda  Dos  Anapurus,  974  Indianopolis,  Sao 
Paulo  21,  Est.  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Stephen,  John,  Paul,  and  Debora  Sawatsky 
Schwartzentruber,  Kenneth  and  Grace,  C.P.  1013,  Campinas,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Virginia,  Wilda,  Michele,  and  Kenneth  Schwartzentruber 
Yoder,  Arlin  and  Mary  Lou,  C.P.  1013,  Campinas,  S.P.,  Brazil 
Douglas  and  Kevin  Ycder 

On  Furlough 

Musselman,  Glenn  and  Lois,  901  Mervin  Ave.,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526 
Crissie,  Sonia,  Regina,  Cecilia,  and  Anita  Musselman 

In  Brasilia,  Federal  District 

Hochstetler,  Otis  and  Betty,  Caixa  Postal  560,  Brasilia,  D.F.,  Brazil 
Richard  Hochstetler 

Overseas  Mission  Associates 

Blough,  John  and  Isabelle,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias,  Brazil 
John,  and  Janelle  Blough 

Christophel,  Levon  and  Virginia,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Galas, 
Brazil 

Eichelberger,  Mildred,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias,  Brazil 
Eisenbeis,  Larry  and  Anette,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias, 
Brazil 

Anita,  Chris,  Timothy,  and  Philip  Eisenbeis 
Hertzler,  Byron  and  Mary  Alice,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias, 
Brazil 

Carol,  Janet,  and  Timothy  Hertzler 

Kissell,  Richard  and  Novelda,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias, 
Brazil 

Kathleen,  Girven,  Barbara,  and  Rebecca  Kissell 
Kuhns,  Dennis,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias,  Brazil 
Yoder,  Sarah,  American  School  of  Campinas,  Caixa  Postal  1183,  Campinas, 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

BRITISH  HONDURAS  (EMBMC) 

Denlinger,  Jason  and  Anna  Mary,  P.O.  Box  461,  Belize  City,  British  Honduras 
Deryl,  Dwayne,  and  Debra  Denlinger 
Martin,  Paul  Z.  and  Ella,  P.O.  Box  461,  Belize,  British  Honduras 
Stoltzfus,  Ben  and  Rebecca,  P.O.  Box  30,  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras 
Cynthia  and  Denise  Stoltzfus 

Mission  Associates 

Beiler,  Barbara,  P.O.  Box  461,  Belize  City,  British  Honduras 

Martzall,  Glenn  D.  and  Dorcas,  P.O.  Box  461,  Belize  City,  British  Honduras 

Miller,  Judith,  P.O.  Box  30  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras 

VS  Workers 

Heller,  Roger,  P.O.  Box  461,  Belize  City,  British  Honduras 
Hollinger,  David,  Box  27,  San  Ignacio,  Cayo  District,  British  Hondu'as 
Houser,  William,  Box  30,  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras 
Martin,  Larry  L.,  P.O.  Box  461,  Belize,  British  Honduras 
Musser,  James,  P.O.  Box  461,  Belize  City,  British  Honduras 
Sauder,  Donald,  P.O.  Box  461,  Belize  City,  British  Honduras 
Slagell,  Warren,  Box  27,  San  Ignacio,  Cayo  District,  British  Honduras 
Weber,  James,  P.O.  Box  30,  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras 

On  Furlough 

Eberly,  Miriam,  60  N.  Maple  Avenue,  Leola,  Pa.  17540 
Mast,  Dr.  Harvey  and  Grace,  Route  1,  Greenwood,  Del.  19950 
Eugene  and  Ralph  Mast 

COSTA  RICA 

Coblentz,  Menno  and  Martha,  Puerto  Viejo  de  Sarapiqui,  Costa  Rica 
Janet  and  Jerry  Coblentz 

Kauffman,  Marvin  and  Anna  Grace,  Apartado  4520,  San  Jos6,  Costa  Rica 
Andrea  Kauffman 

Lehman.  Elmer  and  Eileen,  Lista  de  Correo,  Heredia,  Costa  Rica 
Emily,  Elnora,  Erland,  Marvin,  and  Melvin  Lehman 
Schlabach,  Raymond  and  Susie,  Bambu  de  Talamanca,  Limon,  Costa  Rica 
Miriam,  Rebecca  Sue,  and  Sherilyn  Schlabach 


On  Furlough 

Helmuth,  Henry  and  Esther,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
22801 

Virginia  and  Cheryl  Helmuth 

Overseas  Voluntary  Service 

Delagrange,  Harold,  Apartado  2240,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 
Gingerich,  Rodger,  Puerto  Viejo  de  Sarapiqui,  Costa  Rica 
Kaufman,  David,  Upala,  Alajuela,  Costa  Rica 
Mayer,  Verda,  Puerto  Viejo  de  Limon,  Costa  Rica 
Miller,  Elroy,  Upala,  Alajuela,  Costa  Rica 
Moser,  Lawrence,  Chauita,  Limon,  Costa  Rica 
Yoder,  Benjamin,  Chauita  de  Limon,  Costa  Rica 
Yoder,  Duane,  Puerto  Viejo  de  Sarapiqui,  Costa  Rica 
Yoder,  Katie,  Puerto  Viejo  de  Limon,  Costa  Rica 

ENGLAND 

Leatherman,  Quintus  and  Miriam,  14  Shepherd's  Hill,  Highgate,  London,  N.  6, 
England 

Overseas  Mission  Associate 

Hertzler,  Martha,  14  Shepherd's  Hill,  Highgate,  London,  N.  6,  England 
Under  Appointment 

Friesen,  Menno  and  Shirley,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526 
Paul,  Laura,  and  Julia  Friesen 

Retired 

Coffman,  John  and  Eileen,  11  Onslow  Garden,  London,  N.  10,  England 
ETHIOPIA  (EMBMC) 

Beachy,  Dwight  and  Verna,  P.O.  Box  144,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Kevin  Beachy 

Becker,  Esther,  Box  144,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Gamber,  Henry  and  Pearl,  P.O.  Box  102,  Dire  Dawa,  Ethiopia 
Benjamin,  Marion,  Timothy,  and  James  Gamber 
Garber,  Robert  and  Alta,  Box  102,  Dire  Dawa,  Ethiopia 
Gingrich,  Paul  and  Ann,  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 

Larry,  Robert,  Bonita,  Jon  Lynn,  Michael,  and  Lynda  Gingrich 
Horst,  Nevin  and  Blanche,  Box  84,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Adelle,  Philip,  Phyllis,  Rachel,  and  Timothy  Horst 
Housman,  Dr.  Harold  and  Miriam,  P.O.  Box  102,  Dire  Dawa,  Ethiopia 
Pierre,  Ina  Sue,  and  Heidi  Housman 
Landis,  Marian  Jean,  P.O.  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Lehman,  J.  Paul  and  Erma,  Box  2060,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Wayne  and  Lois  Lehman 

Ness,  Dan  and  Mary  Ellen,  P.O.  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Carol  Lavonne  Ness 

Rush,  Sara,  P.O.  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Sensenig,  Daniel  and  Blanche,  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Daniel,  Jr.,  Sensenig 

Sensenig,  Janice,  Box  2060,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Shenk,  Calvin  and  Marie,  Box  144,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Douglas,  Duane,  and  Donna  Shenk 
Shertzer,  Janet,  P.O.  Box  144,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Snyder,  Alice,  P.O.  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Yoder,  Dr.  Paul  and  Daisy,  P.O.  Box  84,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Debra,  Daniel,  Paul,  and  Judith  Yoder 
Zimmerman,  Mary  Jane,  P.O.  Box  102,  Dire  Dawa,  Ethiopia 

Mission  Associates 

Groff,  Anna  Margaret,  P.O.  Box  84,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Hansen,  Carl  and  Vera,  P.O.  Box  144,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Cynthia,  Karen,  and  Sheryl  Hansen 
Hershey,  Betty  Louise,  Box  2060,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Keeport,  Grace,  P.O.  Box  102,  Dire  Dawa,  Ethiopia 
Kraybill,  Herbert  and  Sharon,  P.O.  Box  144,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Kreider.  Arlene,  P.O.  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Peifer,  Marie,  P.O.  Box  84,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Sensenich,  Dorothy,  P.O.  Box  84,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Sensenig,  Gary  and  Joanne,  Box  2060,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Gwendolyn  Sensenig 

Sensenig,  Ruth  Ann,  P.O.  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Wert,  Dr.  Roy  and  Esther,  P.O.  Box  84,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Glenda  and  Carolyn  Wert 

On  Furlough 

Eshleman,  Dr.  Rohrer  and  Mabel,  60  Main  St.,  Salunga,  Pa.  17538 
Keith,  Leanne,  Louise,  and  Rodney  Eshleman 
Hartzler,  Martha.  EMC,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801 
Hege,  Nathan  and  Arlene,  2541  Marietta  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17601 
John,  Beth,  Peter,  and  Harold  Hege 

FRANCE 

Miller,  Marlin  and  Ruthcmn,  5 Rue  des  Platanes,  91  Savigny-sur-Orge,  Franc© 
Rachel,  Eric,  and  Lynelle  Miller 

Witmer,  Robert  and  Lois,  249  Ave.  de  la  Division  Leclerc,  92  Chatenay-Mala- 
bry,  France 

Debra,  Philip,  Jerold  David,  and  Myriam  Elisabeth  Witmer 

GHANA 

Burkhart,  Lydia,  The  Clinic,  Amasaman,  Ghana 
Fisher,  Lloyd  and  Evelyn,  Box  3262,  Accra,  Ghana 
Grove,  Erma,  Box  5485,  Accra,  Ghana 
Kurtz,  Anna  Marie,  The  Clinic,  Amasaman,  Ghana 

Under  Appointment 

Horst,  Laurence  and  Marian,  714  Monroe  St.,  Evanston,  111.  60202 
Ramona  Horst 

Overseas  Mission  Associates 

Lambright,  Warren  and  Janice,  E.P.C.  Hospital,  Box  5,  Adidome,  V.R.,  Ghana 
Myers,  Dallas,  c/o  Christian  Service  Committee,  P.O.  Box  40,  Bawku,  U.R., 
Ghana 

Roth,  Willard  and  Alice,  Box  5485,  Accra,  Ghana 
Carla  and  Kevin  Roth 

On  Leave  from  Nigeria/Biafra  and  on  Interim  Assignment  in  Ghana 

Rhodes,  Nelda,  Box  43,  University  of  Ghana,  Legon,  Ghana 
On  Furlough  from  Nigeria-Biafra 

Friesen,  Stanley  and  Delores,  Walnut  Grove  Trailer  Park,  Trailer  #97,  Indiana 
Univ.,  Bloomington,  Ind.  47403 


GUATEMALA  (EMBMC) 

Landis,  Richard  and  Lois,  San  Pedro  Carcha,  Alta  Verapaz,  Guatemala 
Karl,  Keith,  and  Kenneth  Landis 

Lehman,  Larry  and  Helen,  San  Pedro  Carcha,  Alta  Verapaz,  Guatemala 
Douglas  Lehman 

Overseas  Voluntary  Service 

Eby,  Carl,  San  Pedro  Carcha,  Alta  Verapaz,  Guatemala 
Kuhns,  Ray,  San  Pedro  Carcha,  Alta  Verapaz,  Guatemala 


GUIANA 


Kratz,  Paul  and  Evelyn,  P.O.  Box  468,  Georgetown,  Guiana 
Celah  Krantz 


HAITI 


Lind,  Wilbert  and  Rhoda,  35  N.  11th  St.,  Akron,  Pa.  17501 
Daniel,  Miriam,  and  Joyce  Lind 


HONDURAS  (EMBMC) 

Clymer,  Erma,  Apartado  143-C,  Tegucigalpa,  D.C.,  Honduras 
Herr,  Rebecca,  Gualaco,  Olancho,  Honduras 

Hess,  James  and  Beatrice,  Apartado  738,  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras 
Richard,  Gerald,  and  Elizabeth  Ann  Hess 
Sauder,  James  and  Rhoda,  Tocoa,  Honduras 
Ronda,  Anthony,  Philip,  and  David  Sauder 
Sauder,  Ruth,  Apartado  143-C,  Tegucigalpa,  D.C.,  Honduras 
Sensenig,  Dean  and  Marilyn,  Apartado  143-C,  Tegucigalpa,  D.C.,  Honduras 
Kevin  A.  Sensenig 

Showalter,  Dorothy  P.,  Apartado  738,  Tegucigalpa,  D.C.,  Honduras, 

Stauffer,  LaMar  and  Kathryn,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 
Dean,  Doreen,  and  Debra  Stauffer 
Yoder,  Amzie  and  Fannie  Ellen,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 
Ronald  and  Annetta  Yoder 

Yoder,  Anna  Mary,  Apartado  738,  Tegucigalpa,  D.C.  Honduras 
Zimmerman,  George  and  Lois,  Trujillo,  Honduras 
Timothy  Zimmerman 

Overseas  Voluntary  Service 

Clymer,  Donald,  Guanaja,  Bay  Islands,  Honduras 

Dagen,  Wilmer,  Apartado  17,  San  Pedro  Sula,  Honduras 

Denlinger,  Lester,  Sava,  Honduras 

Frey,  David,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 

Horst,  Kenneth,  Apartado  738,  Tegucigalpa,  D.C.,  Honduras 

Kauffman,  Chester,  San  Esteban,  Honduras 

Martin,  Larry  and  Ruth  Ann,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 

Newcomer,  Ben,  Guanaja,  Bay  Islands,  Honduras 

Rodgers,  Robert,  Tocoa,  Honduras 

Shetler,  Dean,  Tocoa,  Honduras 

Weaver,  Galen,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 

Weaver,  James,  San  Esteban,  Honduras 

Wyble,  Glenn,  Sava,  Honduras 

Zimmerman,  George,  Tocoa,  Honduras 

Mission  Associates 

Herr,  Anna  Mae,  Apartado  143-C,  Tegucigalpa,  D.C.,  Honduras 
Horning,  Carl,  Apartado  143-C,  Tegucigalpa,  D.C.,  Honduras 
Lapp,  Marvin  and  Mary,  Apartado  143-C,  Tegucigalpa,  D.C.,  Honduras 
Jay,  Ernest,  and  Gerald  Lapp 
Leaman,  Mary,  Gualaco,  Olancho,  Honduras 
Sauder,  Dorothy,  Apartado  143-C,  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras 

On  Furlough 

Hockman,  Norman  and  Grace,  215  E.  Summit  St.,  Souderton,  Pa.  18964 
Larry,  James,  Susan,  and  Joseph  Hockman 
Stauffer,  Elam  K.  and  Doris,  1407  Lakewood  Drive,  Columbia,  Mo.  65201 


HONG  KONG 

Kurtz,  Ira  A.,  Jr.,  and  Evelyn,  P.O.  Box  9283,  Kowloon,  Hong  Kong 


INDIA 


In  Madhya  Pradesh 

Erb,  Elizabeth,  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital,  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India 
Flisher,  Jacob  and  Arvilla,  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital,  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India 
Mary,  Judith,  Sylvia,  and  Jeanette  Flisher 
Friesen,  John  and  Genevieve,  Shantipur  via  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India 
William  Friesen 

Friesen,  Weldon  and  LuEtta,  Shantipur  via  Dhamtari,  W.P.,  India 
Cynthia  Friesen 

Miller,  S.  Paul  and  Vesta,  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India 

Nafziger,  Florence,  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital,  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India 
Yutzy,  Katherine,  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital,  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India 

On  Furlough  from  Madhya  Pradesh 

Moyer,  Marie,  c/o  Norman  Good,  M.R.  1,  Souderton,  Pa.  18964 
Sell,  Blanche,  1406  S.  12th  St.,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526 

On  Retirement  from  Madhya  Pradesh 

Brunk,  A.  C.,  Schowalter  Villa,  Hesston,  Kan.  67062 

Esch,  Mina  B.,  Schowalter  Villa,  Hesston,  Kan.  67062 

Friesen,  Florence,  Schowalter  Villa,  Hesston,  Kan.  67062 

Good,  Mary  M.,  Greencroft  Villa,  26E,  2000  S.  15th  St.,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526 

In  Bihar 

Beachy,  John  and  Miriam,  Chandwa  P.O.,  Palamau  District,  Bihar,  India 
Cheryl,  Lynette,,  and  Kenton  Beachy 

Kniss,  Mark  and  Betty,  Nav  Jivan  Hospital,  Satbarwa,  Palamau  District, 
Bihar,  India 

Lois,  James,  Robert,  and  Eric  Kniss 
Kniss,  Paul  end  Fsther,  Box  50,  Ranchi  P.O.,  Ranchi  Dist.,  Bihar,  India 
Schumm,  Dale  and  Laura,  Latehar,  Palamau  District,  Bihar,  India 
Kristine  and  Dwight  Schumm 

On  Retirement  from  Bihar 

Vogt,  Esther,  c/o  Dean  Nafziger,  Hopedale,  111.  61747 
In  Landour 

Brenneman,  Mary  Jane,  Woodstock  School,  Landour,  Mussoorie,  U.P.,  India 
Overseas  Mission  Associates 

Lind,  Dan  and  Anna,  Woodstock  School,  Landour,  Mussoorie,  U.P.,  India 
Shenk,  Byron  and  Elaine,  Woodstock  School,  Landour,  Mussoorie,  U.P.,  India 
Eric,  Todd,  and  Troy  Shenk 

Wenger,  Robert  and  Marjorie,  Woodstock  School,  Landour,  Mussoorie,  U.P., 
India 

Robert  and  Jonathan  Wenger 

Yoder,  David  and  Adeline,  Woodstock  School,  Landour,  Mussoorie,  U.P.,  India. 


ISRAEL 

Kreider,  Roy  and  Florence,  26  Rehov  Hagefen,  Neve  Magen,  Ramat  Hasha- 
ron,  Israel 

David,  Jonathan,  and  Rosemary  Kreider 
Swarr,  Paul  and  Bertha,  13  Shaanan  Street,  Ramcrt  Gan,  Israel 
David,  Evelyn,  and  Carolyn  Swarr 

Wenger,  John  R.  and  Lucille,  42  Hasait  St.,  Neve  Magen,  Ramat  Hasharon, 
Israel 

ITALY 

Brunk,  George  R.  IH  and  Erma,  Viale  Regina  Margherita,  19,  Palermo,  Sicily, 
Italy 

Lehman,  Paul  and  Naomi,  via  Arzignano  65,  36100  Vicenza,  Italy 
Jerry  Lehman 

JAMAICA 

Brunk,  Kenneth  S.  and  Twila,  Box  35,  Kingston  8,  Jamaica,  West  Indies 
Donald  Harvey  and  Jean  Lynette  Brunk 
Heatwole,  Willard  and  Melba,  39  Farewell  Ave.,  Kingston  10,  Jamaica,  West 
Indies 

Jerrel,  Conrad,  Jewel,  Ransford,  and  Marolyn  Frances  Heatwole 
Kauffman,  Doreen,  7 Whitehall  Terrace,  Kingston  8,  Jamaica 
Knicely,  Hazel,  Box  9,  Retreat,  Jamaica 

Lehman,  Gerald  and  Sara  Jane,  Christian  Deaf  Fellowship  Center,  4 Cassia 
Park  Road,  Kingston  10,  Jamaica 
Shank,  Audrey,  Box  182,  Kingston  8,  Jamaica,  West  Indies 
Shank,  John  F.  and  Katie,  Box  182,  Kingston  8,  Jamaica,  West  Indies 
Shirk,  Mervin  and  Melba,  21-C  Wint  Rd.,  Mandeville,  Jamaica,  West  Indies 
David,  Dorothy,  and  James  Shirk 
Showalter,  Wilma  Lee,  Box  9,  Retreat,  Jamaica 
On  Extended  Furlough 

Metzler,  Warren  and  Erma,  Box  276,  Landis  Road,  Worcester,  Pa.  16490 
John,  Sharon,  and  Philip  Metzler 

JAPAN 

Beck,  Carl  and  Esther,  Honan  2-chome,  1-17,  Suginami-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan 

John,  Sharon,  and  Sara  Beck 

Blosser,  Eugene  and  Louella,  45-23  Fukuzumi-cho,  Sapporo,  Hokkaido,  Japan 
Philip,  Rachel,  Thomas,  and  Mary  Lou  Blosser 
Buckwalter,  Ralph  and  Genevieve,  Nishi  7 jo,  Minami,  17  chome,  Obihlro, 
Hokkaido,  Japan 

Dawn,  Rosemary,  and  Michael  Buckwalter 
Kanagy,  Lee  and  Adella,  12-go,  Midori-cho,  Furano-shi,  Hokkaido,  Japan 
Ruth,  David,  Timothy,  and  Lois  Kanagy 

Miller,  Marvin  and  Mary  Alene,  6 chome,  5-7  Osawa,  Mltaka,  Tokyo,  Japan 
Amy  Miller 

Richard,  Wesley  and  Sue,  Sakaemachi  833,  Sapporo,  Hokkaido,  Japan 
Crystal  and  Mark  Richard 

Shenk,  Charles  and  Ruth,  1-13,  Odori  8-chome,  Tottori,  Kushiro,  Hokkaido, 
Japan 

Steven,  Gloria,  Barbara,  and  Ken  Shenk 
Yoder,  Marvin  and  Neta  Faye,  Hiragishi  3-jo,  3-chome,  71,  Sapporo,  Hokkaido, 
Japan 

Deborah,  Stephen,  Rebecca,  and  Jay  Yoder 

Overseas  Mission  Associates 

Guengerich,  Ronald  and  Ruth,  Kita  47-jo,  Higashi  7-chome,  Maruyama  House, 
Sapporo,  Hokkaido,  Japan 

Reed,  Kenneth,  Higashi  1 jo,  2 chome,  Asahikawa,  Japan 
Ressler,  Ruth  and  Rhoda,  Kitabatake  3-chome,  14-37,  Abeno  ku,  Osaka, 
Japan 

Selzer,  Arietta,  Nishi  2 jo,  8 chome,  Tsukisamu,  Sapporo,  Hokkaido,  Japan 
On  Furlough 

Wenger,  James  and  Faith,  c/o  Raymond  Wenger,  Wayland,  Iowa  52654 
Jonathan  Wenger 

On  Extended  Furlough 

Lee,  Robert  and  Nancy,  110  Holden  Green,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 
Stephen,  Suelyn,  and  Robert  Lee 
Richards,  Joe  and  Emma,  536  E.  Madison,  Lombard,  111.  60148 
Evan,  Kathryn,  and  Lois  Richards 

KENYA  (EMBMC) 

Buckwalter,  Miriam,  P.O.  Box  14146,  Westlands,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
Godshall,  Abram  and  Joann,  P.O.  Box  14146,  Westlands,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
Janice  and  Julia  Godshall 

Homing,  Lena,  P.O.  Box  14146,  Westlands,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
Hostetter,  Elizabeth,  P.O.  Box  7596,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
Jacobs,  Donald  and  Anna  Ruth,  P.O.  Box  7596,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
Jane,  David,  Alan,  and  Paul  Jacobs 
Keener,  Mrs.  Lois,  P.O.  Box  14146,  Westlands,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
Leaman,  M.  Hershey  and  Norma,  P.O.  Box  7496,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
Larry,  James,  and  Jeanne  Leaman 
Martin,  Edith,  P.O.  Box  14146,  Westlands,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
Rufenacht,  Helen,  P.O.  Box  7596,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
Shenk,  J.  Clyde  and  Alta,  Mennonite  Church,  P.O.  Suna,  Kenya 

On  Furlough 

Landis,  Clara,  1984  Old  Phila.  Pike,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17602 

LEBANON 

Swartz,  Merlin  and  Hilda,  Near  East  School  of  Theology,  P.O.  Box  235,  Beirut, 
Lebanon 

Sondra,  Daryl,  Wanda,  and  Kenton  Swartz 

LUXEMBOURG-FRANCE-GERMANY 

Bontrager,  Ada  Irene,  2 Hamburg  70,  Kramerkoppel  24,  Germany 
Byler,  John  I.,  4992  Espelkamp,  Postfach  167,  Germany 
Derstine,  Gerald,  4992  Espelkamp,  Postfach  167,  Germany 
Gingerich,  Lloyd  and  Mary,  2 Hamburg  70,  Kramerkoppel  24,  Germany 
Luke,  Mark,  and  Gloria  Ann  Gingerich 
Good,  Glen  and  Elizabeth,  11  Allee  de  la  Liberation,  57  Thionville,  France 
Kulp,  Lois,  4992  Espelkamp,  Postfach  167,  Germany 

Martin,  Margaret,  Mennonite  Heim,  6791  Neumiihle/Pfalz,  liber  Lands tuhl, 
Germany 

Miller,  Esther,  4992  Espelkamp,  Postfach  167,  Germany 

Miller,  Harvey  and  Mildred,  10  rue  Wurth-Paquet,  Luxembourg-Belalr,  Luxem- 
bourg 

Miller,  John  J„  4992  Espelkamp,  Postfach  i67  Germany 

Stahl,  Omar  and  Lois,  71  route  de  Kayl,  Dudelange,  Luxembourg 
nacheJ  Stahl 


On  Furlough: 

Gingerich,  Ray  and  Wilma,  Apt.  3,  704  Fair  Oaks  Drive,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526 
James,  John,  Andrew,  and  Pierre  Gingerich 
Troyer,  Daniel  and  Betty,  R.  1,  Linville,  Va.  22834 
Elmer,  Daniel,  Ruth,  and  Miriam  Troyer 

MEXICO 

Blank,  Lester  A.  and  Mary  Lou,  Tlaxiaco,  Oaxaca,  c/o  Hotel  Colon,  Mexico 
Beverly,  Carol,  Nelson,  Keith,  Miriam,  and  Paul  Blank 
Detweiler,  Esther,  Apartado  633,  Puebla,  Pue.,  Mexico 
Frederick,  J.  Mark  and  Emma,  Apartado  1006,  Puebla,  Puebla,  Mexico 
Erica  Frederick 

Frey,  Vincent  and  Marcella,  Obregon  110,  Ahome,  Sinaloa,  Mexico 
Cindy,  Sidney,  Neal,  and  Nyla  Frey 
Good,  Claude  and  Alice,  Tlaxiaco,  Oaxaca,  c/o  Hotel  Colon,  Mexico 
Marcia,  Cecilia,  Patricia  Ann,  and  Carl  Good 
Headings,  Maynard  and  Helen,  Apartado  531,  Ciudad  Obregon,  Sonora, 
Mexico 

Michael,  Steven,  Darrell,  Bonnie  Jean,  Connie  Joan,  and  Nancy  Headings 
King,  Aaron  M.  and  Betty,  Apartado  69-700,  Mexico  21,  D.F.,  Mexico 

Michael,  Jewel,  Richard,  Steven,  Angela,  Martin,  Noel,  Heidi,  and  Starla 
King 

Miller,  John  and  Doris,  Higuera  de  Zaragosa,  Sinaloa,  Mexico 
John  Byron  Miller 

Roth,  James  and  Noreen,  Apartado  531,  Ciudad  Obregon,  Sonora,  Mexico 
Mark  and  Karen  Roth 

Roth,  Rosana,  Jose  M.  Correa,  256-2  Col.  Viaducto  Piedad,  Mexico  13,  D.F., 
Mexico 

Seitz,  Kenneth  and  Grace,  Jose  M.  Correa  256-2,  Col.  Viaducto  Piedad,  MexiOO 
13,  D.F.,  Mexico 

On  Furlough 

Godshall,  Paul  and  Cathy,  Box  312,  E.M.C.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801 
Anthony,  Eric,  John  Godshall 

Yoder,  David  and  Shirley,  1287  Greystone  St.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801 
Jonathan,  Jeffrey,  and  Jon  Yoder 

NEPAL 

Krantz,  Miriam,  Box  252,  Katmandu,  Nepal 

Miller,  James  and  Pauline,  United  Mission  to  Nepal,  Box  126,  Katmandu,  Nepal 
Lisa  Miller 

Overseas  Mission  Associate 

Heatwole,  Mary  Ethel,  P.O.  Box  252,  Katmandu,  Nepal 
On  Extended  Furlough 

Graber,  Lena,  140  W.  Dinehart,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514 

NICARAGUA 

Jantzi,  Vernon  and  Dorothy,  Alfalit  Apartado  17,  Masaya,  Nicaragua 
Terry  and  Rosanne  Jantzi 

Overseas  Voluntary  Service 

Bechtel,  Allen,  Alfalit  Apartado  17,  Masaya,  Nicaragua 
Miller,  Dwight,  Alfalit  Apartado  17,  Masaya,  Nicaragua 
Stutzman,  Merv.,  Alfalit,  Apartado  17,  Masaya,  Nicaragua 

NIGEBIA/BIAFRA 

Overseas  Mission  Associates 
Under  Appointment 

Hostetter,  B.  Charles  and  Grace,  1234  Parkway  Dr.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801 
Darrel,  Charles,  Philip  and  Richard  Hostetter 
Weaver,  Edwin  and  Irene,  219  W.  Lusher  Ave.,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514 

On  Extended  Furlough 

Gingerich,  Cyril  and  Ruth,  Zurich,  Ont.,  Canada 

PERU 

Overseas  Mission  Associates 

Wyse,  Paul  and  Margaret,  Casilla  2492,  Lima,  Peru 
Carmen  and  Curtis  Paul  Wyse 

PUERTO  RICO 

Glick,  Carol,  Box  8,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Heiser,  Don  and  Betty,  Box  8,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Dennis,  Jeryl,  Anita,  and  Debra  Heiser 
Hershey,  Lester  and  Alta,  Box  25,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Kehl,  Alice,  La  Plata,  Puerto  Rico  00668 
Massanari,  Anna  Kay,  Box  25,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Nissley,  Addona  and  Mary,  Box  404,  Coamo,  Puerto  Rico  00640 
Mark,  Anita,  and  Timothy  Nissley 
Powell,  David  and  Karen,  Box  8,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Marcia  and  James  Powell 

Shantz,  Marjorie,  Botijas  #1,  Box  126,  Orocovis,  Puerto  Rico  00720 
Snyder,  Royal  and  Ophia,  La  Plata,  Puerto  Rico  00668 
Victor,  Danny,  Elizabeth,  and  John  Snyder 
Widmer,  Gladys,  Calle  Orleans,  D-23,  Villa  Contessa,  Bayamon,  Puerto  Rioo 

00619 

Yoder,  Mary  Ellen.  Box  25,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 

On  Furlough 

Beachy,  Moses  and  Ada,  915  S.  Eighth  St.,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526 
Paul,  John,  Philip,  Barbara  Ann,  and  Robert  Beachy 
Helmuth,  David  and  Naomi,  800  College  Ave.,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526 
Robin,  Roy,  Roger,  Ray,  and  Roland  Helmuth 

On  Retirement 

Troyer,  George  D.  and  Kathryn,  3003  S.  Main,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526 
Health  and  Welfare 

Baer,  Clarence  and  Laura,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Nathan  and  Mark  Baer 

Brunk,  Wanda,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Clemens,  Orrie  and  Nancy,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Godshall,  Miriam,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Gotwals,  Clayton  and  Betsy,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Graber,  Ronald  and  Esther  Rose,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Jane,  Ellen,  Anne,  Sibyl,  Susan,  and  Steven  Graber 
Greaser,  Lawrence  and  Annabelle,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Joseph  and  Rachel  Greaser 

Hower,  R.  J.  and  Florence,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Luisa  Arlene  and  Samuel  Hower 

Johnson,  Charles  and  Suzanne,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 


Massanari,  R.  Michael  and  Lois,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Eric  Massanari 

Showalter,  Virginia,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 

SOMALIA  (EMBMC) 

Beachy,  Bertha,  P.O.  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 
Brubaker,  J.  Allen  and  Erma,  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 
Martha,  J.  Myron,  and  Brian  Eugene  Brubaker 
Brubaker,  Roy  and  Hope,  P.O.  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 
Angela  Brubaker 

Dorsch,  Victor  and  Viola,  Box  64,  Chismaio,  Somali  Republic 
James,  Shirley,  and  Joy  Dorsch 
Glick,  Lydia,  P.O.  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somalia 
Kurtz,  Chester  and  Catherine,  Jamama,  Somalia 
Marianne,  Jewel,  and  Eric  Allen  Kurtz 
Leaman,  Dr.  Ivan  and  Mary  Ellen,  Jamama,  Somali  Republic 
Deborah,  David,  and  Jonathan  Leaman 
Leaman,  Miriam,  Jamama,  Somali  Republic 
Lutz,  Anna  N.,  Jamama,  Somali  Republic 
Miller,  Fae,  P.O.  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 
Ranck,  Helen,  Jamama,  Somali  Republic 

Reed,  Harold  and  Barbara,  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 
Galen,  Grace,  Gwendolyn,  and  Gennifer  Reed 
Shelly,  James  and  Gloria,  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 
Patricia  and  Joanne  Marie  Shelly 
Shenk,  David  and  Grace,  P.O.  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somalia 
Karen,  Doris,  and  Jonathan  Shenk 

Mission  Associates 

Mack,  Esther,  Jamama,  Somalia 

Nissley,  Kenneth  and  Elizabeth,  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 

On  Furlough 

Gehman,  Mary,  R.  1,  Reinholds,  Pa.  17569 

Lutz,  Martha  J.,  621  N.  Hanover  St.,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.  17022 

Van  Pelt,  Elsie,  R.  1,  Columbiana,  Ohio  44408 

TANZANIA  (EMBMC) 

Cressman,  Elsie,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Detweiler,  Delilah,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Harnish,  Mary,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Kraybill,  Nevin  and  Barbara,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musama, 
Tanzania 

Terella,  Rosella,  and  Marcella  Kraybill 
Kurtz,  Maynard  and  Hilda,  P.O.  Box  54,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
John  Roger  and  Robert  Maynard  Kurtz 
Lehman,  Cora,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Martin,  Anna,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Miller,  Harold  and  Annetta,  P.O.  Box  2435,  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania 
Keith  Ryan  and  Kristina  Renee  Miller 
Petersheim,  LeRoy  and  Betty,  P.O.  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Jon  Robert,  Beth  Ann,  and  Anna  Ruth  Petersheim 
Shenk,  Joseph  and  Edith,  P.O.  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Joyce,  Dianne,  and  Rosemary  Shenk 
Smoker,  George  and  Dorothy,  P.O.  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Smoker,  Naomi,  P.O.  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania 

Weaver,  A.  Richard  and  Ruth,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma, 
Tanzania 


Richard  Todd  and  Elizabeth  Ann  Weaver 
Weaver,  Alta  B.,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Weaver,  Naomi,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Wenger,  Miriam,  P.O.  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Wenger,  Rhoda,  P.O.  Box  54,  Musoma,  Tanzania 

Yoder,  Dr.  Leo  and  Mary,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma, 
Tanzania 
Stuart  Ray  Yoder 

Yoder,  Phebe,  P.O.  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania 

Mission  Associates 

Atkinson,  Evelyn,  P.O.  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania 

Brubaker,  Dr.  Glen,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Newswanger,  Stella,  P.O.  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania 

On  Furlough 

Eshleman,  Velma,  965  College  Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801 
Kurtz,  Laura,  314  E.  19th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 
Landis,  Elva  B.,  1957  Sterling  Place,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17602 
Stoltzfus,  Dorcas  L.,  Apt.  11,  1117  Columbus  Ave.,  Lemoyne,  Pa.  17043 

On  Retirement  from  Tanzania 

Hurst,  Simeon  and  Edna,  Hawkesville,  Ont. 

Stauffer,  Elam  and  Grace,  2271  Hobson  Road,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17602 

URUGUAY 

Byler,  B.  Frank  and  Anna,  Coronel  Raiz  875,  Montevideo,  Uruguay 
Carol  and  Mark  Byler 

Driver,  John  and  Bonita,  Coronel  Raiz  930,  Montevideo,  Uruguay 
Cynthia,  Wilfred,  and  Jonathan  Driver 

Martin,  H.  James  and  Ann,  C.  Dr.  Luis  A.  de  Herrera,  Sauce,  Dpt  Canelones, 
Uruguay 

David  and  Daniel  Martin 

Miller,  Daniel  and  Eunice,  Avenue  Millan  4392,  Montevideo,  Uruguay 
John,  Marisa,  and  Robert  Miller 

On  Special  Assignment  Overseas  Office 

Litwiller.  Nelson  and  Ada,  Greencroft  Villa,  2000  S.  15th  Street,  Goshen, 

Ind.  46526 

VIETNAM 

Martin,  Luke  and  Mary,  336  Phan  Thanh  Gian,  Saigon,  Vietnam 
Steven  and  Becky  Joanne  Martin 

Metzler,  Everett  and  Margaret,  336  Phan  Thanh  Gian,  Saigon,  Vietnam 
Eric,  Gretchen,  Malcolm,  Andre,  and  Jennifer  Metzler 
Metzler,  James  and  Rachel,  336  Phan  Thanh  Gian,  Saigon,  Vietnam 
Brian  James  and  Karen  Metzler 
Stauffer,  James  and  Arlene,  Box  991,  Saigon,  Vietnam 
John,  Rose,  and  Carl  Stauffer 

Mission  Associates 

Beidler,  Luke  and  Dorothy,  336  Phan  Thanh  Gian,  Saigon,  Vietnam 
Margret  Jo  Beidler 

On  Furlough 

Sensenig,  Donald  and  Doris,  19  N.  Ninth  St.,  Akron,  Pa.  17501 
Anne,  Lynn,  and  Jean  Louise  Sensenig 


To  Write  Your  Missionaries 


LETTER  RATES:  CANADA 
Regular  Mail 

To  Argentina,  Brazil,  British  Honduras,,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  England,  France, 
Ghana,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Jamaica,  Kenya,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Nepal,  Nigeria,  Peru,  Puerto  Rico,  Tanzania,  and  Uruguay — 6# 
first  oz.;  4#  each  additional  oz. 

To  all  other  countries,  12#  first  oz.;  7#  each  additional  oz. 

Air  Mail 

To  Puerto  Rico — 10#  each  oz. 

To  Argentina,  Belgium,  Brazil,  British  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  England, 
France,  Germany,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Italy,  Jamaica,  Luxembourg, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  and  Uruguay — 15#  each  1/2  oz.;  air  ietter  form,  10#. 

To  Algeria,  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Israel,  Japan,  Lebanon,  Ni- 
geria, Nepal,  Somalia,  Kenya,  Tanzania,  and  Vietnam — 25#  each  Vi  oz.;  air 
letter  form,  10#. 


LETTER  RATES:  UNITED  STATES 
Regular  Mail 

To  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Puerto  Rico — 6#  for  each  oz. 

To  all  other  countries — 13#  first  oz.;  8 # each  additional  oz. 

Air  Mail 

To  Mexico  and  Puerto  Rico — 10#  each  oz. 

To  Argentina,  Brazil,  British  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Jamaica,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  and  Uruguay — 15(1  each  Vi  oz.;  air  letter  form, 
13#. 

To  Algeria,  Belgium,  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy  (Sicily),  Luxembourg — 
20#  each  Vi  oz.;  air  letter  form,  13#. 

To  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Israel,  Japan,  Kenya,  Lebanon, 
Nepal,  Nigeria,  Somalia,  Tanzania,  and  Vietnam — 25#  each  Vi  oz.;  air  letter 
form,  13#. 

For  more  information  see  your  local  postmaster  or  the  official  postal  guides 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 


The  Man  with  Dirty  Hands 

By  John  W.  May 


The  ceremony  which  Pilate  held  did  not  wash  away  the 
stain  of  guilt.  It  could  not  remove  the  biting  edge  of  a guilty 
conscience.  Though  he  tried  to  substitute  a symbolic  purifica- 
tion with  a basin  of  water,  he  still  had  dirty  hands.  He 
could  not  escape  moral  responsibility. 

There  was  no  substitute  plan  of  salvation.  It  was  necessary 
that  Jesus  go  to  the  cross.  Pilate  attempted  to  save  Him  and 
rid  himself  of  responsibility  by  trying  to  change  the  minds  of 
the  people  to  accept  Barabbas  instead.  He  tried  to  convince 
them  that  Jesus  was  not  evil.  His  question,  “Why,  what 
evil  hath  he  done?”  was  drowned  out,  however,  by  the  cry 
of  the  mob,  “Let  him  be  crucified.  Pilate  even  tried  to  save 
Jesus  by  suggesting  whipping  instead  of  crucifixion.  The 
crowd  demanded  death.  Perhaps  we  should  see  in  the  chang- 
ing of  judges  an  attempt  to  shift  responsibility  also  rather 
than  to  save  Christ  from  the  cross,  but  Herod  returned  the 
weight  of  decision  to  Pilate  and  he  could  not  escape.  Though 
he  worked  on  behalf  of  Christ,  he  was  also  trying  to  get 
Him  off  his  hands.  ‘ What  shall  I do  then  with  Jesus  which 
is  called  Christ?”  may  well  have  been  a question  directed 
to  himself. 

As  Christ  was  inescapably  on  his  hands.  He  is  in  a very 
real  sense  on  ours  today.  We  are  either  for  or  against  Him. 
There  can  be  no  shift  of  responsibility;  there  can  be  no 
middle  ground.  What  we  do  with  Him  means  everything  in 
the  world  to  us  in  regard  to  salvation  and  everyday  living. 
We  cannot  run  away  from  spiritual  responsibility. 

Pilate  released  Barabbas  but  it  did  not  rid  him  of  guilt  in 
respect  to  Jesus  Christ.  His  decision  was  more  than  that  of 
a passing  moment;  it  involved  an  event  that  changed  history. 
This  was  not  a common  criminal  going  to  the  cross.  It  was 
the  Son  of  God  in  whose  hands  rested  eternal  life.  There 
was  no  substitute  person  in  the  plan  of  salvation.  The  forth- 
coming cross  was  not  only  to  be  a cruel  instrument  on  which 
He  died  but  also  a throne  on  which  He  bought  and  pro- 
claimed salvation  for  humanity.  It  was  not  to  be  a scene  of 
retreat  by  heaven’s  forces  in  the  face  of  evil  but  a charge 
into  the  very  teeth  of  hell  to  reclaim  the  eternal  souls  of 
men. 

During  World  War  II,  Bommel’s  forces  were  on  an  appar- 
ent march  to  certain  victory.  General  Montgomery  found  an 
officer  working  on  plans  for  retreat  and  ordered  him  to  tear 
them  up,  saying,  We  are  advancing.  That  advance  was 
victorious  over  Rommel’s  forces.  Christ  made  such  an  ad- 
vance against  sin  at  Calvary.  Because  of  the  cross,  ministers 
may  now  stand  triumphantly  in  their  pulpits  and  proclaim, 
We  preach  Christ  crucified.  By  His  death  and  subsequent 
resurrection.  He  advanced  against  and  conquered  sin  and 
death.  No  other  person,  neither  angel  nor  archangel,  could 
meet  the  demands  for  the  redemption  of  man. 


As  there  was  no  substitute  person,  there  is  no  substitute 
power.  Pilate’s  authority  with  the  crowd  utterly  failed  and 
his  arguments  fell  on  deliberately  deafened  ears.  His  alter- 
nate of  scourging  was  not  acceptable  and  crucifixion  was  de- 
manded. Nor  did  his  ablution  wash  away  his  personal  share 
of  guilt.  His  symbolic  washing  his  hands  of  the  whole 
matter  was  successful  only  in  putting  on  exhibition  his  moral 
cowardice.  Two  thousand  years  later  man  cannot  wash  away 
responsibility  concerning  Christ,  nor  of  ourselves  cleanse 
away  the  guilt  of  sin.  A lifetime  of  good  works  will  not  wash 
away  the  stain. 

Some  years  ago  I saw  men  in  a certain  city  walking  the 
streets  with  brightly  colored  hands.  They  were  not  embar- 
rassed and  went  about  their  business  as  if  they  had  normally 
colored  hands.  They  were  employees  of  a dye  factory.  There 
are  walking  the  streets  of  our  cities  today  men  whose  hands 
are  stained  with  the  invisible  dye  of  sin.  They,  too,  seem  to 
be  unembarrassed  and  go  about  their  business  as  if  it  were  a 
normal  condition.  Water  did  not  wash  away  the  guilt  stains 
from  the  hands  of  Pilate,  and  the  strongest  modern  detergent 
will  not  remove  the  blackness  of  sin  and  evil  from  theirs. 
There  is  only  one  power  that  can  do  it,  the  blood  of  Jesus. 
Here  only  is  cleansing  for  spiritually  dirty  hands.  □ 

On  Every  Morning 

By  Margaret  B.  Jacobs 

The  bread  and  wine  were  lifted  up. 

And  holiness  lay  in  the  cup 
In  lambent,  purple  flame; 

The  bread  His  sacred  flesh  became — 

On  Easter  morning. 

Fragrant  lilies,  frail  as  snow. 

Trembled  in  iridescent  glow 
From  leaded  panes  of  varied  hue: 

Crimson-red,  and  virgin-blue. 

On  Easter  morning. 

The  cloudy  veil  no  longer  clung 
About  the  cross  where  He  was  hung; 

His  emblem  stood,  triumphant,  bright. 

Above  the  altar  candlelight. 

On  Easter  morning. 

Through  hosannas  sweet  and  clear 
A silent  whisper  touched  the  ear: 

“If  war  and  hate  ye  would  remove. 

Love  all  mankind  with  My  tender  love — 

On  every  morning.” 
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Items  and  Comments 


Members  of  73  U.S.  Protestant  denomina- 
tions gave  their  churches  a total  of 
$3,612,671,698  during  1967,  according  to  a 
new  report  on  church  financial  statistics 
released. 

Five  additional  Canadian  communions  in 
the  survey  reported  a total  income  of 
$136,559,317. 

The  report  shows  that  the  average  per 
member  contribution  to  U.S. A.  churches  in 
1967  was  $73.95.  When  combined  with  the 
five  additional  Canadian  bodies  reporting, 
the  average  per  member  contribution  worked 
out  to  $80.06. 

The  “givingest  church  members  of  all 
appear  to  be  those  affiliated  with  the  rela- 
tively small  United  Missionary  Church 
(11,733  members)  who  contributed  an  aver- 
age $369.47  in  1967.  This  church,  with 
headquarters  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  estimates  that 
one  out  of  every  100  of  its  members  serves 
as  a foreign  missionary. 

A number  of  other  small  evangelical 
church  bodies  reported  high  per  member 
contribution  averages,  including  the  Seventh 
Day  Adventists  ($315.62),  Wesleyan  Method- 
ist Church  in  America  ($289.90),  Pilgrim 
Holiness  Church  ($247.58),  National  Fellow- 
ship of  Brethren  Churches  ($246.83),  and  the 
Brethren  in  Christ  Church  ($241.35).  The 
highest  figure  among  the  five  major  Cana- 
dian churches  reporting  was  $131.84  in  per 
member  giving  in  the  Baptist  Convention  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec. 

The  report  shows  that  among  the  U.S. A. 
churches  supplying  breakdown  statistics, 
an  average  of  19.21  percent  of  all  contri- 
butions was  channeled  into  benevolence  use 
(such  as  national  and  foreign  missions  and 
church  relief  programs),  while  80.79  percent 
was  earmarked  for  local  congregational  ex- 
penses (church  upkeep,  ministerial  salaries, 
and  the  like). 

Mennonite  giving  per  member  is  listed  as 
$157.59  with  $67.69  going  to  benevolences 
and  $89.90  to  congregational  expenses. 


Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale’s  Foundation 
for  Christian  Living  is  distributing  600,000 
copies  of  what  the  famed  New  York  preach- 
er hopes  will  be  the  answer  to  “Quota- 
tions from  Chairman  Mao  Tse-Tung. 

“Quotations  from  Jesus  Christ,’  which 
Dr.  Peale  compiled  with  the  Reverend 
Bernard  Brunsting,  pastor  of  Greenville 
Reformed  Church,  Scarsdale,  N.Y.,  is  a 
collection  of  Jesus  sayings. 

In  an  introduction  to  the  32-page  book- 
let, Dr.  Peale  observed  that  “Quotations 
from  Chairman  Mao  is  becoming  the 
“Bible  of  Communist  China.” 

“The  slavish  reading  and  repetition  of 
the  words  of  the  communist  leader  by  so 


many  people  is  a potentially  dangerous 
phenomenon,”  he  warned.  “For  if  enough 
people  are  converted  to  principles  such  as 
it  espouses,  the  world  stands  in  danger  of 
an  increased  growth  of  communist  phi- 
losophy. 

But  if  people  were  to  read  and  practice 
the  sayings  of  Jesus,  he  said,  “there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  that  the  world  can  be  directed 
away  from  communist  leadings  to  Christian 
ideas,  from  communist  error  to  Christian 
truth.” 

The  quotations,  taken  from  the  American 
Bible  Society’s  New  Testament  transla- 
tion “Good  News  for  Modern  Man,  will 
be  distributed  without  charge. 

“Emphasis  on  Faith  and  Living”  is  the 
name  of  a 20-page  bimonthly  magazine  of 
The  Missionary  Church  that  is  to  begin 
publication  in  March.  The  new  church 
paper  is  the  result  of  combining  the  Gospel 
Banner,  Missionary  Banner,  and  Emphasis, 
periodicals  of  two  former  church  denomina- 
tions of  Mennonite  background,  the  Mis- 
sionary Church  Association  and  the  United 
Missionary  Church.  These  two  groups 
officially  merged  last  year  as  The  Mission- 
ary Church. 

According  to  the  Washington  Newsletter, 
put  out  by  the  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation,  Congress  appropriated 
$156  billion  in  the  calendar  year  1968  (this 
amount  would  include  funds  spent  during 
the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  or  allocated  to  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969).  It  would  be  broken 
down  as  follows: 


Current  military  program  51.6% 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  15.2% 
National  debt 


(over  75%  war  created) 

9.8% 

Communications 

6.0% 

Agricultural  and 

natural  resources 

4.8% 

Veterans 

4.6% 

Space 

2.6% 

General  Government 

2.1% 

Foreign  Relations 

1.7% 

Commerce  and  Labor 

1.6% 

Of  this  amount,  about  66  per  cent  is  mili- 
tary and  defense  related  (current  military 
program,  national  debt,  and  veterans).  The 
war  in  Vietnam  alone  costs  about  $30  bil- 
lion a year,  or  about  19.2  percent  of  the 
total  amount  appropriated  in  the  calendar 
year  1968. 

Christians  who  want  “hard  core”  por- 
nography banned  for  all  may  have  to  settle 
with  a restriction  barring  its  sale  to  minors, 
a speaker  said  in  St.  Louis. 


Austin  App,  PhD,  lecturer  and  author, 
told  a news  conference  at  the  Catholic 
Central  Union  of  America  that  Christians 
opposed  to  pornography  “can  at  present 
realistically  only  hope  to  protect  the 
young.” 

Such  persons,  he  said,  “should  urge  their 
respective  state  legislature  to  enact  laws 
specifically  worded  to  ban  obscenity  to 
minors. 

Describing  the  majority  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  as  “shamefully  permissive,” 
Dr.  App  said,  “The  Constitution  does  not 
give  pornography  the  protection  of  freedom 
speech. 

He  blamed  the  present  situation  in  which 
“virtually  anything  is  free  to  circulate” 
on  the  decision  of  the  Court  to  use  the 
test  of  “redeeming  social  importance. 

This,  he  maintained,  has  been  used  “to 
protect  anything  that,  no  matter  how  dirty 
in  general,  has  some  good  passage  or 
sentiment. 

The  current  wave  of  pornography,  he 
said,  “has  already  brought  America  to  the 
brink  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

In  addition  to  urging  state  laws  protect- 
ing minors  from  such  materials,  Dr.  App 
urged  citizens  to  “become  involved  bv 
protesting  obscenity  in  local  stores  and  on 
newsstands,  if  necessary  even  to  the  point 
of  picketing  them.” 

CROP  receipts  in  1968  took  a giant  one- 
million-dollar  leap  forward,  due  primarily 
to  increased  contributions  by  U.S.  industry. 
Regular  CROP  canvass  income  increased 
by  some  $125,000,  or  9 percent  over  1967. 

Concordia  Publishing  House  in  St.  Louis, 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Lutheran 
Churc-h-Missouri  Synod,  will  celebrate  its 
100th  anniversary  during  1969.  Third 
largest  of  Protestant  religious  publishers  in 
the  nation,  Concordia  will  mark  its  centen- 
nial by  focusing  on  “New  Horizons  in 
Christian  Communication. 

Dr.  Paul  A.  Reynolds,  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  has  called  attention  to  the 
gold  flow  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Vatican.  In  a statement  to  the  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  Eagle  Dr.  Reynolds  charged  that  this 
flow  is  a possible  $6  to  $8  million  drain 
every  24  hours.  “What  other  state — back- 
ward or  forward — similarly  gets  virtually 
its  total  living  from  American  transfusions? 
he  asked.  “What  is  the  justification  of  a 
tax  on  the  dollars  I carry  to  Britain,  but 
none  on  those  the  bishops  send  to  Rome, 
or  the  rabbis  and  the  agencies  to  Tel 
Aviv?” 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


The  Six-Day  War  Goes  On 


The  heavy  fighting  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  world  subsided  after  six  days,  but 
there  was  no  lasting  agreement  for  a cease- 
fire, and  peace  appears  to  be  further  away 
with  each  passing  day.  The  fighting  goes  on 
with  Arab  incursions  across  the  Jordan  Riv- 
er into  the  occupied  West  Bank  of  Jordan. 
The  hostilities  have  been  carried  all  the 
way  to  Zurich,  Switzerland,  and  Algeria, 
where  El  Al,  the  Israeli  airline,  has  had 
planes  damaged  by  Arab  guerrillas  in  an 
attempt  to  weaken  Israel’s  link  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  Arabs  are  trying  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  world  the  Middle 
East  situation  which  they  feel  the  West 
does  not  understand.  Two  new  Arab  guer- 
rilla organizations  have  been  started:  El- 
Fatah,  which  is  the  most  powerful  politically 
and  militarily  with  increasing  support  from 
most  of  the  Arab  world,  and  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  (PLO). 

El-Fatah  is  an  organization  without  an 
ideology  but  with  the  primary  purpose  of 
putting  Israel  out  of  business  and  recover- 
ing the  land  of  Palestine.  The  PLO  is  com- 
posed largely  of  those  who  were  refugees 
during  the  past  20  years.  The  Israelis  re- 
taliate against  the  guerrillas  by  military  at- 
tacks against  guerrilla  bases  in  Arab  terri- 
tory. The  guerrilla  activity  hurts  Israel  be- 
cause it  must  spend  an  estimated  35  percent 
of  its  budget  and  about  20  percent  of  its 
gross  national  product  for  war,  even  apart 
from  the  uneconomic  use  of  its  manpower 
for  nonproductive  defense  purposes. 

The  increased  tension  necessitated  my 
visiting  the  Middle  East  to  plan  with  our 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  people  there 
for  meeting  the  gradually  deteriorating  situ- 
ation in  which  we  are  attempting  to  help 
Arab  refugees  and  other  persons  in  need 
on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan  River. 

On  Feb.  13,  I arrived  in  Beirut  where  I 
met  the  MCC-Jordan  director,  Virgil 
Claassen,  and  Merlin  Swartz,  an  Elkhart 
Mission  Board  teacher  who  is  a professor 
in  the  Near  East  School  of  Theology  in 
Beirut.  Their  interpretation  of  the  grim- 
ness of  the  situation  in  the  countries  of 
Lebanon  and  Jordan  was  sobering.  These 
two  Arab  nations  are  perhaps  the  most 
moderate  in  the  Arab  world,  but  Israel’s 
retaliation  plus  the  growing  political 
strength  of  the  El-Fatah  and  PLO  are  giv- 
ing the  governments  less  and  less  maneu- 
verability in  reaching  any  kind  of  settlement 
with  Israel. 

Later,  in  talking  with  Arab  officials,  I 
learned  there  is  some  ray  of  hope  that 
President  Nixon  may  be  able  to  enter  the 
picture  positively  with  what  former  Pennsyl- 


vania Governor  William  Scranton  described 
on  his  fact-finding  trip  to  the  Middle  East 
as  an  “even-handed  approach.’’  It  was 
somewhat  awkward  for  me  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  to  keep  my  aplomb  as  many 
Arabs  spoke,  rightly  or  wrongly,  of  the 
unfriendliness  of  the  Johnson  administration 
to  the  Arab  world.  I believe  that  Mr. 
Nixon’s  administration  may  be  able  to  help 
defuse  this  time  bomb  if  Governor  Scran- 
ton’s counsel  is  heeded. 

Amman  is  a capital  city  with  a host  of 
problems.  There  are  over  740,000  refugees 
in  Jordan,  which  is  about  one-half  the 
population  of  the  country.  Many  have 
found  firm  employment  but  over  400,000 
are  in  refugee  camps.  We  visited  the  Souf 
Camp  north  of  Amman  to  inspect  the  tem- 
porary shelters  MCC  and  other  agencies 
financed  through  the  generous  gifts  of  those 
who  responded  to  the  vivid  articles  written 
by  Harry  E.  Martens  last  year.  The  only 
subject  that  the  people  in  the  camp  wished 
to  discuss  was  their  possible  return  to  their 
homes. 

I thought  several  times  that  all  our  Men- 
nonite and  Brethren  in  Christ  people 
should  see  the  wretchedness  of  these  camps 
and  the  devoted  way  that  the  MCC  staff 
is  helping,  especially  with  the  women  and 
the  children.  These  young  people  of  ours 
are  devoted,  and  have  all  the  attributes  of 
modern-day  Samaritans. 

Many  people  in  the  camps  and  officials  of 
the  Jordan  government  remember  us  from 
our  work  before  the  Six-Dav  War.  We  are 
using  some  former  MCC  Arab  co-workers 
as  assistants  in  the  kindergarten  and  needle- 
work programs.  Giffreh,  a tall,  slender  Arab 
girl  who  crossed  the  Jordan  River  in  June 
1967,  is  taking  a leading  role  in  the  train- 
ing of  refugee  women  in  needlework  to 
provide  needed  income.  Teachers  who  are 
refugees  themselves  are  working  with  us 
in  the  kindergarten  program. 

Both  the  Jordan  and  the  Israel  authorities 
look  on  the  work  of  voluntary  agencies  as 
vital  to  the  interests  of  the  Arab  people  on 
either  side  of  the  river.  Our  work  will  con- 
tinue along  the  same  general  lines  but 
several  more  people  will  be  sent  to  the 
East  Bank  program  to  replace  those  whose 
terms  are  expiring  this  summer. 

The  Jordanian  authorities  granted  me 
permission  to  cross  the  Allenby  Bridge  on 
Feb.  19,  1969,  to  visit  our  people  on  the 
West  Bank,  Joel  Thompson,  of  Lutheran 
World  Relief,  and  Virgil  Claassen  accompa- 
nied me,  and  we  were  provided  a govern- 
ment Information  Bureau  escort.  We  first 
stopped  in  the  Jordan  Valley  at  the  town 


of  Karameh  which  was  totally  destroyed 
last  spring  when  the  Israeli  and  Jordanian 
forces  clashed.  Now  there  are  few  people 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  because 
of  the  fighting.  The  people  of  Karameh 
are  in  other  parts  of  Jordan,  many  on  the 
Amman  hills  north  of  the  city. 

The  Jordan  army  had  numerous  check- 
points through  which  we  passed  in  getting 
to  the  bridge,  and  each  of  these  looked 
more  formidable  than  the  preceding  one. 
The  alertness  of  the  military  on  both  sides 
was  evident.  At  the  bridge  there  were  two 
nuns  and  one  Orthodox  priest  coming  into 
Jordan,  and  there  were  a few  trucks  that 
were  taking  fresh  produce  to  the  East  Bank. 
The  thought  flashed  through  my  mind  that 
the  trucks  representing  “economics’  and 
the  church  people  representing  “spiritual 
concern’’  might  be  symbolic  of  the  interests 
that  may  ultimately  help  to  bring  solution 
to  the  larger  problem. 

The  West  Bank  looks  about  the  same 
but  beneath  the  surface,  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment is  having  difficulty  in  governing  the 
1.5  million  Arab  people.  The  Israelis  feel 
pressure  from  all  sides. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Israelis  had  no 
idea  that  the  state  of  hostilities  would 
continue  long  after  June  1967,  and  that 
it  would  be  retaining  military  control  over 
the  West  Bank.  I further  believe  that  Israel 
underestimated  the  stubbornness  of  the 
Arabs  resistance  even  after  losing  more 
territory.  I believe  there  is  a parallel  be- 
tween Israel’s  experience  with  Arab  re- 
sistance and  the  United  States’  experience 
with  Vietnamese  resistance.  In  each  case, 
it  would  be  logical  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  stronger  power  but  logic  does  not  pre- 
vail when  feelings  run  so  deeply.  I also 
believe  that  it  is  indicative  of  the  dwin- 
dling power  of  the  sword  in  present-day 
world  affairs. 

It  is  a bleak  picture  at  the  moment,  and 
if  the  judgment  of  political  analysts  is  cor- 
rect, the  prospects  for  a settled  peace  be- 
tween Israel  and  her  neighbors  are  becom- 
ing more  distant.  The  tremendous  row  in 
the  Israel  cabinet  when  the  late  Mr.  Levi 
Eshkol,  Prime  Minister,  said  that  he  was 
ready  to  give  up  large  parts  of  the  Israeli- 
occupied  West  Bank  made  it  clear  that 
Israel  itself  is  deeply  divided  over  its  peace 
aims.  The  hawkish  element  seems  to  be 
more  apparent  on  both  sides  of  the  conflict, 
and  there  is  a drift  toward  intensification 
of  it.  Both  the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs  mis- 
trust the  United  Nations  and  the  govern- 
ments of  the  western  world. 

Meanwhile  there  is  much  suffering 
and  our  biblical  imperative  seems  clear 
that  we  need  to  share  in  it  with  the  hope 
that  we  can  sometime  be  helpful  in  bringing 
better  understanding.  Our  representatives  in 
the  Middle  East  on  both  sides  of  the  Jor- 
dan River  need  the  prayers  of  the  brother- 
hood.— William  T.  Snyder,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Mennonite  Central  Committee. 
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Mennonite  Writers  to  Attend  Green  Lake 


Over  the  past  number  of  years  Menno- 
nite editors  and  writers  have  been  gather- 
ing together  at  various  intervals  for  a 
Writers’  Conference.  In  1961  they  met  at 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  under  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  the  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House,  Seottdale,  Pa.,  and  the  Faith 
and  Life  Press,  Newton,  Kan.,  representing 
the  Mennonite  Church  and  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church  respectively. 

In  1966  the  two  groups  again  sponsored 
a Writers  Conference,  but  the  editors  and 
writers  joined  with  the  Green  Lake  Chris- 
tian Writers’  Conference  instead  of  planning 
a conference  of  their  own.  This  experience 
proved  quite  helpful  and  inspirational  to 
the  Mennonite  group.  It  eliminated  the 
expenses,  time,  and  effort  required  to  set 
up  a Mennonite  conference.  It  also  made  it 
possible  to  take  advantage  of  the  fine 
staff  and  program  set  up  by  the  Green 
Lake  Conference. 

In  1969  three  Mennonite  groups  are 
planning  for  a similar  group  to  attend  the 
Christian  Writers’  Conference  to  be  held  at 
Green  Lake  at  the  American  Baptist  As- 
sembly, July  5-12.  The  three  groups  are  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  and  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  Each  group  is  setting  up  its 
own  plan  for  giving  grants  to  help  in  the 
expenses  of  a certain  number  of  writers  to 
attend.  However,  the  conference  is  open 
to  any  Mennonite  who  wishes  to  attend  and 
information  can  be  secured  from  any  one  of 
the  persons  whose  names  are  found  at  the 
end  of  this  announcement  and  who  form 
the  planning  committee  for  this  year’s 
conference  at  Green  Lake. 

We  encourage  district  conferences  or 
mission  board  executives  to  send  their 
editors  to  this  conference  as  an  expression 
of  their  appreciation  for  the  work  these 
editors  are  doing.  We  also  encourage  the 
heads  of  public  relations  offices  of  our 
various  organizations  to  sponsor  one  or 
more  persons  so  that  they  can  take  advan- 
tage of  the  conference.  The  Mennonite 
Publishing  House  is  granting  10  scholar- 
ships of  $50  each  to  writers  selected  by 
the  editors. 

There  will  be  three  special  features  for 
Mennonites  only  during  the  week  at  Green 
Lake:  a get-acquainted  meeting,  an  editor- 
writer  interchange,  and  a social  cheese- 
tasting party.  Otherwise  the  Mennonites  will 
be  participating  in  the  various  workshops, 
classes,  and  activities  the  same  as  the  regu- 
lar attendees  at  the  conference. 

Where  possible,  transportation  facilities 
will  be  pooled  to  reduce  travel  costs  and 
information  about  this  should  be  addressed 
to  the  proper  person  below  in  whose  area 
you  may  be  living.  Some  may  want  to  take 
their  families  and  thus  take  care  of  their 
own  travel  plans. 

The  American  Baptist  Assembly  with 


headquarters  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  operates 
the  Green  Lake  Conference  grounds.  The 
grounds  are  especially  attractive  and  border 
on  Green  Lake.  They  are  especially  rich 
in  natural  scenery,  trails,  and  other  at- 
tractions in  a Christian  atmosphere.  The 
experience  of  attending  this  writers’  confer- 
ence will  be  one  of  sharing,  instruction, 
and  stimulation  among  writers,  editors, 
and  staff  members.  It  is  also  a time  of 
recreation  and  inspiration  for  Christian 
writers. 

For  further  information  you  may  write 
to  the  following  depending  upon  the  group 
to  which  you  belong: 

Mennonite  Church:  Daniel  Hertzler  or  Ell- 
rose  Zook,  Herald  Press,  Seottdale,  Pa. 
15683. 

General  Conference  Mennonite  Church: 
Frank  Ward  or  Maynard  Shelly,  Faith 
and  Life  Press,  Newton,  Kan.  67114. 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church:  William  Neu- 
feld,  1227  Henderson  Highway,  Winnipeg, 
Man. 

Summer  Appalachia 
Seminar  Announced 

The  second  Summer  Appalachia  Seminar 
will  be  held  from  June  11  to  Aug.  19. 
Studexits,  both  men  and  women,  who  have 
had  at  least  one  year  of  college  are  eligible 
for  the  10-week  program. 

Approximately  30  students  will  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  study-service  program. 
Six  semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  given 
by  Eastern  Mennonite  College  for  successful 
completion  of  the  Seminar.  A $200  fee  will 
be  charged  each  participating  student.  This 
fee  includes  tuition,  room,  board,  and  ex- 
penses related  to  the  service  assignment. 

Participants  will  spend  several  days  of 
intensive  study  of  the  sociological,  economic, 
political,  religious,  and  historical  character- 
istics of  the  area.  Each  will  choose  a proj- 
ect in  the  area  of  his  interest  and  will  pre- 
pare a major  paper  on  it.  Selected  seminars 
on  various  weekends  including  a major 
midterm  seminar  will  be  held. 

Students  will  enter  service  assignments 
with  local  organizations  that  provide  com- 
munity services  but  need  increased  man- 
power. Students  with  special  interest  in 
music,  drama,  or  art  could  be  placed  in  the 
Letcher  County  School  system  to  conduct 
a summer  cultural  enrichment  program  for 
students  from  grades  four  through  ten. 
Begistered  and  licensed  practical  nursing 
positions  are  available  at  Whitesburg 
Appalachian  Regional  Hospital,  the  Method- 
ist Hospital  in  Pikeville,  and  the  McDowell 
Regional  Hospital.  Social  work  in  commu- 
nity development  with  the  Letcher  and  Pike 
Counties  offices  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
positions  with  local  county  agents  to  help 
residents  with  home  economics,  nutrition, 
money  management,  family  health  practices. 


sewing,  child  rearing,  livestock,  and  crop 
growing  are  other  possible  work  opportuni- 
ties. The  service  projects  will  be  in  eastern 
Kentucky  and  the  western  part  of  West 
Virginia.  Facilities  at  Pikeville  College, 
Pikeville,  Ky.,  will  be  used  for  orientation 
and  study  seminars  during  the  summer 
term. 

Deadline  for  registration  is  Apr.  1,  1969. 
Application  forms  and  instructions  are 
available  from  the  dean  of  any  Council  of 
Mennonite  Colleges  and  from  the  Summer 
Service  Office,  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee, Akron,  Pa.  17501. 

Welcome  to  Oregon 

When  making  your  plans  to  come  to 
Mennonite  General  Conference  in  Oregon, 
August  1969,  also  plan  to  spend  some  extra 
time  in  our  beautiful  Pacific  Northwest, 
sight-seeing,  as  well  as  visiting  your  Men- 
nonite brethren  and  relatives  in  this  area. 

There  are  twenty-three  congregations  in 
our  Pacific  Coast  Conference  and  we  extend 
you  a most  hearty  welcome  to  visit  us. 

For  more  information  about  our  state, 
the  Travel  Office  of  our  State  Highway 
Department  sends  out  a kit  of  free  material 
you  can  send  for.  Simply  address  your 
request  to:  Travel  Information,  Oregon 

State  Highway  Dept.,  State  Highway  Build- 
ing, Salem,  Ore.  97310. — From  John  L. 
Fretz,  Chairman,  Information  Committee, 
R.  1,  Box  404,  Salem,  Ore.  97304. 

Board  Eyes  Fiscal 
Year  End  Giving 

“With  our  fiscal  year  ending  on  Mar.  31, 
and  with  contributions  increased  for  the 
first  11  months  (through  Feb.  28)  by  only 
4.4  percent,  we  may  fall  short  of  our  total 
contributions  goal  by  $50,000  to  $100,000,’ 
Leroy  Yoder,  controller  for  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  announced  at  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  on  Mar.  12. 

Contributions,  Yoder  said,  for  those  11 
months  of  1968-69  total  $1,705,000  com- 
pared with  $1,633,000  for  the  same  period 
in  1967-68. 

Disbursements  show  similar  increases: 
$1,963,000  for  the  11  months,  compared 
with  $1,833,000  last  year.  Expenditures  are 
within  budget  limits  established  by  the 
Board  in  July  1968.  Most  Board  divisions 
are  underspent  by  small  amounts. 

“Our  experience  to  Mar.  12  seems  to  re- 
flect about  the  same  level  of  giving  as  last 
year,”  Yoder  added.  “Our  administrators, 
field  personnel,  and  committees  will  be  chal- 
lenged to  project  program  now  during  the 
next  weeks  before  annual  meeting  which 
will  reflect  the  realities  of  our  contributions 
income.” 

David  Leatherman,  Board  treasurer, 
pointed  out  that  personal  contributions  re- 
ceived in  Elkhart  by  Mar.  31  will  help 
as  the  year  closes.  The  address:  Mennonite 
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Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514. 

Meanwhile,  executive  secretary  Ernest 
Bennett  commented  that  the  Board  has 
found  ways  of  operating  within  contribu- 
< tions  available  from  the  church.  “We  feel 
that  we  have  generous  and  convinced  sup- 
port from  a large  number  of  congregations 
in  our  constituency.  Most  of  our  people 
■ are  concerned  for  others  in  our  world. 

“We  are  grateful  for  the  privilege  of 
partnership  in  a brotherhood  which  carries 
„ the  strong  mission  conviction  we  sense  in 
our  own,”  Bennett  continued.  “We  ask  that 
‘ the  brotherhood  will  continue  to  support  us 
in  its  prayers  during  the  next  weeks  as  we 
’ close  out  this  year’s  operation  and  prepare 
for  next  year  and  for  our  annual  meeting 
at  Kalona,  Iowa,  the  first  week  in  July. 

Summer  VS  Needs 
Married  Couples 

“As  applications  begin  trickling  in  to  the 
personnel  office,  it  appears  we  may  again 
experience  a shortage  of  married  couples 
*-  in  the  summer  service  program  this  year,” 
short-term  VS  director  Ken  Smith  com- 
mented at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  on 
Mar.  13.  Smith  went  on  to  explain  that 
there  are  many  openings  in  the  1969  sum- 
mer program  that  are  especially  dependent 
upon  married  couples  to  assume  leadership 
positions. 

Barr  Camp,  located  halfway  up  Pikes 
» Peak  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  serves  as  a rest  stop  for 
persons  hiking  up  Barr  Trail.  Here  one 
can  meet  a variety  of  travelers  and  give 
“a  cup  of  cold  water  against  a backdrop 
of  God’s  magnificence. 

At  Mennonite  Youth  Village  near  White 
4 Pigeon,  Mich.,  a couple  is  needed  to  direct 
a summer  camping  program  for  inner-city 
' children  and  teenagers  from  Chicago,  South 
Bend,  and  Detroit.  Or  maintenance  and 
‘ cooking  skills  can  be  utilized  at  Ozark  Men- 
nonite Camp,  Calico  Rock,  Ark. 

At  Pueblo,  Colo.,  a couple  would  provide 
leadership  for  a summer  day  camping  and 
r recreation  program  for  Spanish-American 

• children.  Interest  and  some  experience  in 
arts  and  crafts,  recreation  and  camping 

• are  prerequisites  for  this  challenging  work. 

A number  of  locations  in  Indiana  are 
open  for  persons  interested  in  working  with 
migrants.  Health  education,  recreation,  hous- 
ing, instructions  in  sanitation,  Bible  schools, 
and  day  care  centers  are  just  a few  of  the 
opportunities  for  involvement. 

Two  attractive  locations  await  men  with 
experience  in  carpentry  and  masonry  work. 
Western  Mennonite  High  School,  Salem, 
Ore.,  plans  to  remodel  their  gym  and  audi- 
torium this  summer,  as  does  Academia 
Menonita  in  San  Juan,  P R.  One  married 
man  with  masonry  experience  is  needed  at 
San  Juan  to  supervise  the  work  team.  San 
Juan  project  dates  run  from  June  through 


Aug.  20;  fqr  Western  Mennonite,  June  1 to 
Aug.  31. 

The  short-term  VS  office  is  also  sponsor- 
ing several  three-week  or  longer  projects 
for  high  school  age  young  people.  Couples 
are  needed  to  serve  as  leaders  for  projects 
that  will  involve  manual  labor  and  educa- 
tional-recreational experiences  with  com- 
munity children  and  teenagers. 

This  summer  the  second  annual  Colorado 
Youth  Tour  will  feature  visits  to  over 
eight  VS  units  and  other  places  of  interest 


Over  100  people  from  ten  states  and 
two  Canadian  provinces  attended  the  Menno- 
nite Camping  Association  biennial  meeting 
at  the  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center  near  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  Friday 
evening  to  Sunday  afternoon,  Feb.  21-23, 

1969.  The  Mennonite  Camping  Association 
is  an  inter-Mennonite  organization  of  camp 
leaders  and  persons  interested  in  church 
camping.  Presently  17  Mennonite  camps  and 
over  100  persons  are  affiliated  with  the 
Association.  A number  of  other  camps  are 
actively  cooperating. 

Roy  Henry,  Bluffton,  Ohio,  teacher  of 
conservation  and  director  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Outdoors  Education  Center  of 
Swiss  Farm  associated  with  Bluffton  Col- 
lege, serves  as  president.  His  term  ends 
Dec.  31,  1969.  Roman  Gingerich,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  professor  of  physical  education  at 
Goshen  College,  serves  as  president-elect. 
He  will  take  office  as  president  Jan.  1, 

1970,  for  a two-year  term.  Edith  Herr, 
Millersville,  Pa.,  formerly  professor  and  di- 
rector of  girls’  physical  education  at  Goshen 
College  and  pioneer  worker  in  Mennonite 
camps,  has  served  as  secretary-treasurer 
for  the  past  term.  John  R.  Smucker,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  director  of  Camp  Amigo,  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  serves  as  executive  secretary  for  the 
Association. 

James  Strohm,  Dunlo,  Pa.,  part-time 
pastor  and  half-time  director  for  camping  in 
the  United  Methodist  Church  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  served  as  guest  speaker  for 
this  convention.  His  opening  address  on 
Friday  evening  was  “Christian  Camping, 
from  Yesterday  to  Today.”  At  the  Satur- 
day evening  dinner  meeting,  he  spoke  on 
“New  Frontiers  in  Camping,”  and  in  his 
final  address  on  Sunday  morning  on  “The 
Role  of  Camping  in  the  Total  Ministry 
of  the  Church.”  Freeman  Lehman,  music 
instructor  at  the  Orrville,  Ohio,  high 
school,  served  as  music  director  and  pre- 
sented a lecture  on  “Good  Camp  Singing.” 
Betty  van  der  Smissen,  professor  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  University 
Park,  Pa.,  and  author  of  several  books 
on  camping,  addressed  the  conference  on 
the  subject,  “Characteristics  of  Today’s 
Campers.”  She  also  led  a workshop  on 
recreation  at  camp. 


in  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Kansas, 
and  Missouri.  Hopefully  eight  to  ten  teen- 
agers will  again  register  for  the  tour  to  be 
held  Aug.  16-29. 

Married  couples,  as  well  as  single 
young  men  and  women  interested  in  chan- 
neling their  time  and  abilities  into  these 
and  other  short-term  VS  projects  this 
summer,  may  write  for  more  information 
to:  John  Lehman,  Director  of  Personnel 
Recruitment,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Box' 370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 


Edith  Herr  talking  with  J.  Alton  Horst,  the 
newly  elected  secretary-treasurer  of  Mennonite 
Camping  Association. 


Others  participating  in  leading  work- 
shops included:  Jess  Kauffman,  program 
director  at  Camp  Friedenswald,  Cassopolis, 
Mich.,  on  utilizing  nature  in  the  camp 
setting;  Art  Smoker,  Secretary  of  Youth 
Ministry  for  the  Mennonite  Commission  for 
Christian  Education  at  Scottdale,  Pa., 
led  a workshop  on  youth  camp  program- 
ming for  1969;  Roman  Gingerich  led  a panel 
on  board  members  and  administrative  as- 
pects of  operating  camps.  J.  Alton  Horst, 
director  of  Camp  Menno  Haven,  Tiskilwa, 
111.,  directed  the  group  in  a number  of 
unique  worship  experiences. 

At  the  business  session  conducted  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  several  revisions  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Association  were  adopted 
affecting  the  terms  and  elections  of  the 
officers.  The  Association  will  meet  in  bien- 
nial session  for  business  activities  with 
convention  program,  and  in  intervening 
years  will  plan  for  regional  institutes  and 
workshops.  The  officers  will  serve  two- 
year  terms.  J.  Alton  Horst  was  elected  sec- 
retary-treasurer to  the  Board,  and  Marlin 
Seitz,  Halifax,  Pa.,  was  elected  to  serve 
as  fourth  member.  William  Kruger,  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  has  been  elected  to  serve  on  the 
Board  as  the  representative  from  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Commission  on 
Christian  Education,  and  J.  J.  Hostetler, 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  has  been  elected  to  serve  on 
the  Board  by  the  Mennonite  Commission 
for  Christian  Education.  Both  education 
groups  support  the  Mennonite  Camping 
Association  with  subsidies  amounting  to 
$500  each  per  year. 

A proposal  for  a seminar  to  be  held  at 
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Goshen  College,  Dec.  30,  1969,  to  Jan.  2, 
1970,  to  develop  a philosophy  for  “Camp- 
ing in  the  1970’s’’  was  approved.  The 
Camp  Board  was  assigned  the  responsibility 
to  implement  this  proposal  and  extend 
invitations  to  persons  to  participate.  The 
Board  recommended  and  received  general 
approval  for  the  possibility  of  having  five 
regional  meetings  in  1970. 

At  the  Saturday  evening  dinner  meeting, 
Edith  Herr  was  recognized  for  her  extended 
service  to  camping  as  a leader,  director, 
and  teacher  with  years  of  service  as  sec- 
retary-treasurer to  the  Association.  Roman 
Gingerich,  president-elect,  reviewed  her 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Menno- 
nite  Publication  Board  at  their  March  6 
meeting  authorized  the  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House  “to  seek  capital  funds  from 
Mennonite  Church  members,  up  to  $200,000, 
offering  5 percent  interest  on  notes  of  one 
to  three  years  and  6 percent  on  notes  of 
three  or  more  years.’  For  further  informa- 
tion please  contact:  J.  R.  Buzzard,  treas., 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  Scottdale,  Pa. 
15683. 

The  biennial  sessions  of  Mennonite  Gen- 
eral Conference  will  be  held  Aug.  15-19 
near  Turner,  Ore.,  at  the  Free  Methodist 
Campground  (Aldersgate  Park),  just  across 
the  highway  from  where  the  sessions  were 
held  in  1937. 

New  or  used  books  wanted  by  Menno 
Sauder,  Elmira,  Ont.:  Spiritual  Restitution 
by  Henry  Funck,  Infant  Baptism  by  John 
Horsch,  Nonresistance  as  Held  by  the 
Mennonite  Church  by  John  Horsch,  Encour- 
agement to  Penitent  Sinners  by  J.  M. 
Brenneman,  Prophecy  Conference. 

Those  interested  in  the  reprinting  of  the 
above  books,  or  who  are  willing  to  assist 
financially,  inform  Bro.  Sauder. 

Elmer  E.  Yoder,  Dalton,  Ohio,  has  ac- 
cepted a call  to  serve  the  Sycamore  Grove 
congregation  near  Garden  City,  Mo.,  in  the 
near  future. 

Penspirational  program,  Apr.  13,  2:00 
p.m.  and  7:30  p.m.,  at  Hershev  s Mennonite 
Church,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  Nathan  B. 
Hege  will  evaluate  manuscripts  sent  to  him 
before  Apr.  5.  A panel  of  editors  will  dis- 
cuss “What  an  Editor  Seeks.’’ 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  has  elected  John  Thomas, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  as  a new  Board  member. 
Mr.  Thomas,  who  is  manager  of  Willow 
Valley  Restaurant  and  Motel  in  Lancas- 
ter, is  replacing  Victor  Weaver  of  New  Hol- 
land, Pa. 

Reelected  to  another  term  as  Board 
member  is  Lester  Lehman,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
representing  Allegheny  Conference. 


service  and  spoke  of  her  commitment  and 
dedication.  She  plans  to  continue  making 
her  contribution  to  the  ministry  of  camp- 
ing by  writing.  One  of  her  first  assignments 
will  be  to  write  up  the  story  of  the  Menno- 
nite Camping  Association. 

John  R.  Smucker  was  reappointed  to 
serve  as  executive  secretary,  giving  ap- 
proximately three  to  four  months  of  time 
per  year  to  this  work.  A special  regional 
conference  is  being  planned  to  be  held  at 
Camp  Squeah,  Yake,  British  Columbia, 
Canada,  this  year,  Apr.  10-12.  Special 
programs  are  available  from  the  office  of 
the  executive  secretary. — J.  J.  Hostetler. 


At  Rosslyn  Academy,  a school  for  mis- 
sionaries’ children  operated  by  the  Eastern 
Board  in  Nairobi,  grades  1 to  6 have  re- 
cently moved  into  newly  completed  class- 
rooms. 

Good  attendance  and  many  decisions  for 
Christ  are  reported  during  a mass  evange- 
listic effort  by  the  United  Mission  to  Nairo- 
bi. Daily  preaching  services  during  mid-Feb- 
ruary were  held  for  one  week  in  an  African 
location,  and  the  second  week  in  Central 
Park.  Festo  Kivengere  and  Michael  Cassidy 
were  the  preachers;  Donald  Jacobs  and  John 
Gatu  served  as  translators  for  the  Swahili- 
English  audiences.  Jacobs  is  now  coordinat- 
ing the  follow-up  work  among  the  Swahili- 
speaking people.  He  is  translating  suitable 
materials  for  the  use  of  pastors  in  re- 
fresher/catechism classes. 

The  Publishing  House  will  have  several 
job  openings  this  spring  of  a secretarial, 
clerk-tvpist  nature.  If  you  are  interested 
in  serving  the  church  through  literature, 
contact  Personnel  Office,  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa. 
15683. 

A special  Sunday  school  workshop  for 
youth  and  adult  teachers  with  Arnold  W. 
Cressman  and  Art  Smoker,  at  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center,  is  scheduled  to- 
begin  at  8:00  p.m.,  Mar.  28,  and  end  with 
dinner  on  Sunday  noon,  Mar.  30.  This 
weekend  is  particularly  for  persons  who  find 
it  inconvenient  to  attend  conference- 
planned  “Story  of  God  and  His  People” 
training  sessions.  Persons  planning  to  at- 
tend are  asked  to  send  in  their  names  or 
call  412  423-2056. 

Special  meetings:  Melvin  L.  Kauffman, 

Roaring  Branch,  Pa.,  at  Millwood,  Gap,  Pa., 
Mar.  26-31.  Jesse  P.  Zook,  Austin,  Ind., 
at  Rich  Valley,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  Mar.  30 
to  Apr.  3.  Richard  Pannell,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  at  Lincoln  University,  Pa.,  Mar.  30  to 
Apr.  6.  Harold  H.  Lahman,  Elkton,  Va., 
at  Peake,  Hinton,  Va.,  Mar.  30  to  Apr.  13. 
Howard  Charles,  Goshen,  Ind.,  at  Breslau, 


Ont.,  Apr.  3-6.  Harry  Diener,  Gulfport, 
Miss.,  at  Yoder,  Kan.,  Apr.  6-13.  Fred 
Harrison,  Detroit,  Mich.,  at  Glen  Allan,  Ont., 
Apr.  13-20.  John  D.  Risser,  Onego,  W.  Va., 
at  Pike,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Apr.  16-27. 
Howard  Bauman,  Akron,  N.Y.,  at  Hawkes- 
ville,  Ont.,  Apr.  20-23.  Roy  Koch,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  at  Monterey,  Leola,  Pa., 
May  2-4. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  by  bap- 
tism and  one  by  confession  of  faith  at  First 
Mennonite,  Canton,  Ohio;  one  by  confession 
of  faith  at  Grace  Chapel,  Saginaw,  Mich,; 
eight  at  Pleasant  View,  North  Lawrence, 
Ohio. 

Questions  are  often  raised  and  doubts 
expressed  whether  India  visas  will  be  grant- 
ed to  missionaries  who  have  “No  Objection 
to  Return ” certificates  in  their  passports. 
In  spite  of  these  questions  and  doubts, 
India  visas  for  Marie  Moyer  and  Blanche 
Sell  have  been  granted.  Blanche  has  a re- 
turn flight  to  India  on  July  15;  Marie  will 
return  in  late  July  or  early  August. 

The  new  address  for  the  Floyd  Sieber 
family  is:  Casilla  de  Correo  41,  Choele- 
Choel,  Rio  Negro,  Argentina. 

John  Beachy,  Chandwa,  Bihar,  India, 
writes:  “The  emphasis  by  the  government 
today  is  to  Indianize,  with  an  ensuing  limit 
to  foreign  personnel  in  the  country.  So  the 
Bihar  Mennonite  Church  is  moving  ahead 
with  Indianization.  A multiple  leadership  is 
being  chosen  by  the  churches.  At  the 
annual  church  conference  held  Mar.  6-8, 
steps  were  taken  to  ordain  leaders.  The  full 
responsibility  will  now  be  on  the  church 
for  nurture  and  pastoral  work.  The  mission- 
ary will  be  co-worker,  helping  where  need- 
ed. 

“Choosing  of  leaders  necessitates  a leader- 
ship training  program.  A training  school 
opened  in  January  with  19  students,  some 
of  whom  are  new  Christians  who  will  be- 
come leaders  in  the  church.  The  growing 
edge  of  the  church  is  in  the  village  where 
new  Christians  share  with  relatives,  wher- 
ever family  lines  take  them.” 

Ralph  Buckwalter  reports  from  Obihiro, 
Japan,  that  Hiroshi  Mine’s  78-year-old 
father  passed  away  rather  suddenly  on  Mar. 
2.  Hiroshi  is  a student  at  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Mary  Ellen  Shoup,  Alger,  Algeria,  re- 
ports: “Last  November  it  became  necessary 
for  us  to  find  another  location  for  our 
English-speaking  Sunday  service  and  Sun- 
day school.  A church  committee  was  formed 
that  has  proved  to  be  very  efficient.  So  now 
the  doors  of  a lovely  Anglican  church  are 
open  every  Sunday. 

“Our  Sunday  school  has  grown  and  many 
adults  who  never  came  to  church  before 
are  coming  now  to  bring  their  children. 
Different  ministers  take  the  service  on  Sun- 
day— some  missionaries  from  the  North 
Africa  Mission,  sometimes  Robert  Stetter, 
and  occasionally  English  ministers  from  the 
Anglican  Church  who  are  traveling  through. 
Usually  our  group  is  small,  but  most  of 
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the  people  come  quite  faithfully  every 
Sunday.” 

Wilbert  Shenk,  secretary  for  Overseas 
Missions,  is  scheduled  for  an  administrative 
visit  to  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  the 
, Middle  East,  leaving  Elkhart  on  Mar.  21. 
He  will  be  in  London,  Brussels,  and  Paris, 
Mar.  22-30;  in  Algeria,  Mar.  30  to  Apr.  5; 
in  Lebanon,  Apr.  5-10;  and  in  Israel,  Apr. 
12-20.  He  is  scheduled  to.  return  to  Elkhart 
on  Apr.  27. 

An  Urban  Training  Program  sponsored 
by  the  Home  Missions  division  of  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions  has  been  scheduled 
for  six  Saturdays  in  succession  Apr.  12 
through  May  17  at  the  Quin  Cities  Spanish 
Mennonite  Church  in  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Classes  will  meet  twice  each  Saturday  morn- 
ing and  again  in  the  afternoon,  providing 
help  to  lay  leaders  in  the  area  of  Bible 
‘ study  and  teaching.  Mac  Bustos  pastors  the 
Davenport  congregation. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

Your  article,  “How  Good  Must  I Be  to  Wit- 
ness?” by  Nelson  E.  Kauffman  (Feb.  11  issue), 
hit  me  right  between  the  eyes.  All  the  excuses 
that  were  mentioned  have  been  used  by  me 
throughout  the  twelve  years  that  I have  been  a 
Christian. 

One  day  as  a group  (Christian)  of  us  were 
sitting  around  confessing  our  sins  it  came  to  me 
‘ that  none  of  us  were  all  that  good — no,  not  one. 
While  our  sins  were  not  noticed  by  the  worldly 
group,  nevertheless,  they  were  real  sins.  It  isn’t 
as  if  I decided  right  then  and  there  to  witness, 
but  right  after  that  it  just  seemed  natural  to  talk 
others  about  God.  Some  of  you  may  not  even  call 
it  witnessing,  for  what  I actually  do  is  share  with 
neighbors,  friends,  and  relatives  the  things  of 
God  and  how  I get  through  my  daily  life  depend- 
•i  ing  on  Him. 

One  of  the  things  I share  is  how  we  pray 
and  how  I allow  my  children  to  unburden  and 
ask  God  for  help  in  whatever  their  needs  might 
be.  A neighbor  liked  this  so  much  that  she  told 
me  that  she  had  started  doing  the  same.  She 
said  that  her  little  boy  likes  talking  to  God  much 
better  than  using  formal  prayers. 

By  witnessing  we  help  each  other.  We 
£ strengthen  our  faith  and  we  become  more  aware 
of  our  sins  and  instead  of  feeling  our  own  good- 
ness, we  feel  our  own  inadequacies  and,  there- 
fore, witness  as  real  people  and  identify  with 
the  persons  to  whom  we  are  witnessing. — Mary 
P.  Stanske,  Long  Beach,  N.Y. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Aeschliman  — Yoder.  — Michael  Aeschliman, 
Portland,  Ore.,  Zion  cong..  Archbold,  Ohio,  and 
Hilda  Yoder,  Hubbard,  Ore.,  Zion  cong.,  by  Paul 
D Brunner,  Feb.  22,  1969. 

Logan — Flach. — Marian  Logan,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
East  Union  cong.,  and  Ortrun  Flach,  Sz.  Leben- 
stedt,  Germany,  Lutheran  Church,  by  J.  John  J. 


Miller,  Mar.  1,  1969. 

Martin — Detwiler. — John  Martin,  Indiantown 
cong.,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  and  Louise  Detwiler,  Fran- 
conia (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Joseph  Moyer,  Feb.  1,  1969. 

Morris — Litwiller. — Richard  Morris,  Hopedale, 
111.,  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Sandra  Litwiller, 
Hopedale  cong.,  by  Ivan  Kauffmann,  Mar.  1, 
1969. 

Short — Wyse. — Marc  D.  Short,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Evangelical  Mennonite,  and  Luana  Wyse,  Pettis- 
ville,  Ohio,  Central  cong.,  by  Reuben  Short  and 
Charles  Zimmerman,  Feb.  28,  1969. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Beck,  James  and  Charlene  (Stuckey),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Kerrv  James, 
Feb.  26,  1969. 

Benowitz,  Jerry  and  Charlotte  (Pierantoni), 
Monsey,  N.Y.,  first  child,  a son,  Jean  Paul,  Jan. 
12,  1969. 

Blosser,  Marcellus  and  Judy  (Short),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Shawn  Christopher, 
Feb.  14,  1969. 

Bonaparte,  Eugene  and  Barbara  (Culliton), 
Bronx,  N.Y.,  third  daughter,  Darlene,  Dec.  12, 

1968. 

Brenneman,  Calvin  and  Judy  (Daniels),  Elida, 
Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Marcy  Gail, 
Jan.  20,  1969. 

Delp,  Rowan  and  Sarah  (Derstine),  Souderton, 
Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Katrina,  Mar.  1, 

1969. 

Farver,  David  and  Marilyn  (Tokheim),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Nathan  Edward,  Feb.  10,  1969. 

Gerber,  Melvin  D.  and  Beulah  (Wideman),  Port- 
land, Ore.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Janet 
Lynn,  Mar.  4,  1969. 

Glick,  John  and  Velda  (Miller),  Minot,  N.D., 
fourth  living  child,  second  living  son,  Brian  Lee, 
May  16,  1965;  received  for  adoption,  Feb.  26, 
1969. 

Gregory,  Russell  and  Nancy  (Kurtz),  Bluffton, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Kayrn  Elise,  Feb.  1,  1969. 

Heatwole,  Harold  and  Jeanne  (Allen),  Green- 
belt,  Md.,  second  child,  first  son,  Harold  Richard 

II,  Jan.  2,  1969. 

Huebert,  Hans  and  Martha  (Wagner),  S.  Farm- 
ingdale,  N.Y.,  first  child,  David  Frank,  Jan.  15, 
1969. 

Kennel,  Ronald  and  Judith  (Kauffman),  Well- 
man, Iowa,  first  child,  Steven  Charles,  Jan.  7, 
1969;  received  for  adoption,  Feb.  7,  1969. 

Landis,  Ray  and  Frances  (Weaver),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  third  son,  James  Allen,  Feb.  5,  1969. 

Lengacher,  Jack  and  Nadine  (Richards),  Waka- 
rusa,  Ind.,  third  son,  Jeffry  Scott,  Dec.  31,  1968. 

Michael,  William  and  Viola  (Yoder),  Amherst, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Heidi  Annette,  Feb.  16,  1969. 

Miller,  Floyd  and  Joyce  (Doble),  Elkhart,  Ind., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Kathryn  Joyce,  Jan. 
23,  1969. 

Musselman,  Gerald  C.  and  Julie  (Landis), 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  second  daughter,  first  living, 
Shannon  Landis,  Feb.  18,  1969. 

Nafziger,  Joel  and  Nancy  (Rocke),  Hopedale, 

III. ,  second  son,  Mark  Joel,  Mar.  2.  1969. 
Nofziger,  Donald  D.  and  Vietta  (Cender),  Corry, 

Pa.,  fourth  child,  first  son,  Bruce  Jay,  Feb.  19, 
1969. 

Porter,  Gary  and  Helen  (Buschert),  Duchess, 
Alta.,  third  son.  Jay  Michael,  Feb.  8,  1969. 

Reinford,  Floyd  and  Mary  Jane  (Hunsberger), 
Souderton,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  first  son,  Randall 
Floyd,  Feb.  25,  1969. 

Roth,  Arnold  and  Bonnie  (Stauffer),  Milford, 
Neb.,  third  daughter,  Shelly  Jean,  Feb.  11,  1969. 

Roth,  Herbert  and  Jeanene  (Leichty),  Milford, 
Neb.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Vivian  Faye, 
Feb.  16,  1969. 


Shank,  Richard  E.  and  Julia  (Martin),  Hagers- 
town, Md.,  third  child,  first  son,  Brian  Kent, 
Feb.  18,  1969. 

Shantz,  Douglas  and  Doreen  (Bender),  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  second  son,  Rodney  James, 
Jan.  20,  1969. 

Troyer,  James  and  Anna  Marie  (Conrad), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Conrad  Lee,  Oct.  2, 
1968. 

Weaver,  Levi  H.  and  Mildred  (Hershey),  Bath, 
N.Y.,  fifth  living  child,  fourth  son,  Robert  Lvnn, 
Feb.  19,  1969. 

Yoder,  Jay  and  Joyce  (Clark),  Ridott,  111., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Justine  Renae,  Jan. 
18,  1969. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Beachy,  Pauline  Bender,  was  born  in  Somer- 
set Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  29,  1909;  died  at  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Medical  Center,  Feb.  22,  1969;  aged  59  y. 

1 m.  24  d.  Surviving  are  her  husband,  Alvin  D. 
Beachy,  8 children  (Vivian,  Nevin,  Willard, 
Grace — Mrs.  Harvey  Mast,  Lester,  Leonard, 
Beatrice,  and  Donna),  16  grandchildren,  4 sisters 
(Amelia — Mrs.  Eli  Swartzentruber,  Savannah — 
Mrs.  Milton  Swartzentruber,  Nanna — Mrs.  Laban 
Swartzentruber,  and  Mrs.  Lucy  Schrock),  2 broth- 
ers (Nevin  and  Earl),  and  2 foster  brothers  (John 
Embleton  and  William  Welfley).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  sister  (Savilla — Mrs.  David  Yoder). 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Greenwood  Church, 
with  Millard  A.  Benner  and  Alvin  Mast  officiat- 
ing. 

Bender,  Magdalena,  daughter  of  the  late 
John  E.  and  Rachael  (Oesch)  Gingerich,  was  born 
at  Blake,  Ont.,  Oct.  18,  1887;  died  at  Coutts 
Pavilion,  Freeport,  Ont.,  Feb.  19,  1969;  aged  81 
y.  4 m.  1 d.  On  Dec.  9,  1909,  she  was  married 
to  Aaron  Bender,  who  died  June  13,  1966.  Sur- 
viving are  3 sons  (Marcus,  Earl,  and  Edmund), 
one  daughter  (Verna — Mrs.  Aden  Snyder),  one 
foster  son  (Frederick  Bricker),  21  grandchildren, 

2 brothers  (Peter  and  Enos),  and  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Annie  Sittler).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  son  and  one  brother.  She  was  a member  of 
Maple  View  and  Crosshill  churches.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Maple  View,  Feb.  23,  with 
Ervin  Erb  and  Steve  Gerber  officiating. 

Erb,  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  Daniel  H. 
and  Barbara  (Gascho)  Steinman,  was  born  near 
Baden,  Ont.,  Sept.  21,  1895;  died  at  Wellesley, 
Ont.,  Feb.  21,  1969;  aged  73  y.  5 m.  On  Mar. 
10,  1918,  she  was  married  to  Moses  O.  Erb, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Alvin, 
Milton,  and  Harold),  3 daughters  (Leona — Mrs. 
Earl  Paddington,  Eva — Mrs.  Milton  Kuepfer, 
and  Wilma — Mrs.  Norman  Kuepfer),  21  grand- 
children, 2 brothers  (Daniel  and  David),  and  2 
sisters  (Mrs.  Nancy  Leis  and  Barbara).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  3 brothers  and  3 sisters. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Maple  View  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Feb.  24,  with 
Ervin  Erb  and  Alvin  Leis  officiating. 

Klassen,  John,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob 
Klassen,  was  born  in  South  Russia;  died  at  the 
K-W  Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Feb.  28,  1969; 
aged  59  y.  In  1931,  he  was  married  to  Almeda 
Wagler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Walter  and  Clifford),  4 daughters  (Elaine — Mrs. 
Robert  Swartz,  Elsie — Mrs.  Willard  Horst,  Audrey 
— Mrs.  John  Herlick,  and  Marlene),  one  brother 
(David),  and  4 sisters  (Mrs.  Anna  Rempel,  Marie 
— Mrs.  Jacob  Dick,  Elizabeth,  and  Kay — Mrs. 
Percy  Becker).  He  was  a member  of  the  First 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Mar.  3,  with  Robert  Johnson  and  J.  B. 
Martin  officiating;  interment  in  Memory  Gardens. 

Lebold,  Emma,  daughter  of  the  late  Daniel 
and  Catherine  (Streicher)  Lebold,  was  born  near 
Wellesley,  Ont.,  Dec.  19,  1902;  died  at  St.  Marys 
Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Feb.  20,  1969;  aged 
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66  y.  2 m.  1 d.  Surviving  are  2 brothers  (Samuel 
and  Allan)  and  5 sisters  (Nancy — Mrs.  David  L. 
Erb,  Beana — Mrs.  Elmer  Steinman,  Catherine — 
Mrs.  Christian  Albrecht,  Edna — Mrs.  Norman 
Zehr,  and  Erma — Mrs.  Ervin  Erb).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  2 brothers  in  infancy  and  one 
brother  (William)  in  1958.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Maple  View  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Feb.  22,  with  Alvin  Leis  and  Chris 
0.  Erb  officiating. 

Reist,  Cora  S.,  daughter  of  the  late  Isaac  H. 
and  Emma  (Steffy)  Wenger,  was  born  in  Martin- 
dale,  Pa.,  Aug.  19,  1906;  died  at  Ephrata  (Pa.) 
Community  Hospital,  Feb.  10,  1969;  aged  62  y. 
5 m.  22  d.  On  July  10,  1927,  she  was  married 
to  Irvin  A.  Reist,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 children  (Anna  Mae — Mrs.  Carl  I.  Musser 
and  Ruth  Ann — Mrs.  Kenneth  W.  Bensing),  2 
grandchildren,  and  3 sisters  (Jennie — Mrs.  Mi- 
chael N.  Wenger,  Irene — Mrs.  Ray  Andes,  and 
Ruth — Mrs.  Paul  S.  Weber).  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Hinkletown  Church,  Feb.  13, 
with  Alvin  G.  Martin  and  Warren  S Good  officiat- 
ing; interment  in  Martindale  (Brick)  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Ropp,  Anna  M.,  daughter  of  Jesse  and  Emma 
Smucker,  was  born  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  19, 
1909;  died  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  of  a heart  attack, 
Dec.  1,  1968;  aged  59  y.  7 m.  12  d On  May  30, 
1937,  she  was  married  to  William  Ropp,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 children  (Emerson, 
Leonard,  and  Bonnie — Mrs.  Robert  Landis),  2 
brothers  (Silas  and  Paul),  and  3 sisters  (Hazel — 
Mrs.  Paton  Yoder,  Mrs.  Edith  Whipstock,  and 
Ruth — Mrs.  Ora  C.  Yoder).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Waterford  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Yoder-Culp  Funeral  Home,  Dec.  5, 
with  Elno  Steiner  officiating,  assisted  by  Donald 
L.  Moody  and  Steven  Yoder;  interment  in  Elk- 
hart Prairie  Cemetery. 

Roth,  Nickolas  S.,  son  of  the  late  Nicholas 
K.  and  Mary  (Steinman)  Roth,  was  born  in  East 
Zorra  Twp.,  Ont.,  Dec.  31,  1887;  died  at  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  Feb.  17,  1969;  aged  81  y.  1 m. 
17  d.  On  Jan.  — , 1915,  he  was  married  to  Leah 
Lichti,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons 
(Silvin,  Henry,  Nelson,  and  Freeman),  2 daugh- 
ters (Luella — Mrs.  Lloyd  Zehr  and  Nelda — Mrs. 
Jack  Watson),  25  grandchildren,  5 great-grand- 
children, and  one  brother  (Edwin).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Steinman  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Feb.  20,  with  Emanuel  Stein- 
man, Curtis  Cressman,  and  Elmer  Schwartzen- 
truber  officiating. 

Showalter,  Wilda  Beulah,  daughter  of  the  late 
William  P.  and  Bettie  (Ritchie)  Swartz,  was  born 
at  Dayton,  Va.,  Sept.  28,  1892;  died  at  the 
Virginia  Mennonite  Home,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Feb.  24,  1969;  aged  76  y.  4 m.  27  d.  On  Sept. 
19,  1944,  she  was  married  to  Peter  S.  Showalter, 
who  died  Aug.  10,  1962.  Surviving  are  2 step- 
sons (Hubert  D.  and  Roy  S.  Showalter),  12  grand- 
children, and  one  half  brother  (William  P.  Swartz, 
Jr.).  She  was  a member  of  Weavers  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Feb.  26,  with 
Mahlon  Blosser  and  Dewitt  Heatwole  officiating. 

Wert,  Daniel  D.,  Sr.,  son  of  the  late  Joseph 
and  Minnie  (Seiber)  Wert,  was  born  at  East 
Salem,  Pa.,  Mar.  13,  1904,  died  at  his  place  of 
employment,  Mennonite  Information  Center,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  of  a heart  attack,  Feb.  6,  1969; 
aged  64  v.  10  m.  23  d.  On  Sept.  15,  1928,  he 
was  married  to  Esther  M.  Umberger,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  5 children  (Nancy — 
Mrs.  David  Augsburger,  Daniel  D.,  Robert  K., 
Lois  M.,  and  James  R ),  3 grandchildren,  4 broth- 
ers, and  5 sisters.  He  was  a member  and  pastor 
of  the  Gingrich  Church,  Lebanon,  Pa.  He  had 
served  the  Gingrich  congregation  since  his  ordina- 
tion in  1934.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Gingrich  Church,  Feb.  9,  with  Glenn  Sell,  J. 
Roy  Gravbill,  and  David  Thomas  officiating. 

The  husband’s  name  not  supplied  previously 
in  the  obituary  of  Elizabeth  A.  Martin,  in  the 
Feb.  25  issue  of  Gospel  Herald , is  Adin  K. 
Martin. 
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What  Kind 
of  Day 
Will  Easter 
Be? 


By  Vernon  Leis 


We  like  to  have  a certain  kind  of  weather  for  special  days. 
At  Christmas  we  like  winter  weather.  Many  of  us  prefer  to 
have  a white  Christmas.  Springlike  weather  is  our  preference 
at  Easter  time.  Easter  has  become  the  time  when  people 
put  on  their  new  spring  clothes. 

For  the  Christian  the  weather  of  Easter  is  not  of  primary 
significance.  A day  can  be  full  of  meaning  in  spite  of  the 
weather.  Perhaps  you  know  a couple  that  planned  for  weeks 
and  months  for  their  wedding  day.  The  day  was  far  more 
than  they  dreamed  or  planned  for  it  to  be.  This  was  the 
case  even  though  the  weather  was  far  from  ideal. 

Just  how  do  we  feel  about  Easter?  What  kind  of  day 
should  it  be  for  us?  There  are  many  interpretations  of 
Easter.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  possibilities.  Jn.  20  and 
Lk.  24  suggest  some  of  these. 

A Day  of  Despair  or  Hope 

On  occasion  one  hears  the  statement,  “This  isn’t  my  day. 
Nothing  has  gone  right  all  day.”  The  reader  of  Jn.  20  or 
Lk.  24  can  feel  the  gloom  of  the  day.  Jn.  20:2,  11,  13,  15 
communicate  the  feelings  of  Mary.  Probably  her  tears  kept 
her  from  recognizing  the  Lord.  Lk.  24:17  says  that  the  two 
men  walking  to  Emmaus  looked  very  sad.  Lk.  24:21  is  one 
of  the  saddest  verses  in  the  Bible.  The  men  said:  “But  we 
had  hoped  that  he  was  the  one  to  redeem  Israel.  Yes,  and 
besides  all  this,  it  is  now  the  third  day  since  this  happened.” 
Jesus  had  met  their  hopes  and  dreams,  but  now  their 
dreams  were  shattered.  They  saw  the  situation  as  hopeless. 
To  them  the  cross  spelled  failure — utter  catastrophe. 

The  early  disciples  were  intensely  preoccupied  with  their 
grief.  Likewise  modern  Christians  at  times  are  discouraged 
and  pessimistic.  They  can  become  so  completely  immersed 
with  their  problems  that  they  no  longer  see  the  risen  Lord. 
This  is  a pathetic  interpretation  of  Easter. 

Jn.  20:20  says:  “Then  the  disciples  were  glad  when  they 
saw  the  Lord.”  This  seems  to  be  a good  example  of  an 
understatement.  For  them  to  see  the  Lord  made  all  the 
difference  in  the  world.  The  Lord  turned  their  gloom  to 
gladness.  The  gospel  of  the  resurrection  is  saturated  with 
hope  and  assurance.  Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  response  to 
Easter  is  biblical.  He  said,  “All  the  bells  that  God  has  put 
into  my  belfry  shall  ring  because  of  Easter.”  The  Lord 
has  risen  indeed!  We  believe  that  God  is  working  out  His 
purposes.  Easter  tells  us  that  there  is  hope. 

A Day  of  Routine  or  Surprise 

Some  people  begin  a day  with  the  question,  “What  will 
we  do  today?”  Often  they  answer  by  saying,  “The  same  old 
thing.  It  will  be  just  another  day.”  Such  people  are  bored 
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and  unhappy.  They  wish  that  time  would  pass  more  quickly. 
Imagine  what  the  disciples  felt  like  in  their  locked  room. 
Life  during  those  several  days  was  cruel.  It  was  something 
that  they  had  to  endure.  Peter  longed  to  get  out  of  the  room 
4 so  that  he  could  get  back  to  the  old  routine  of  fishing. 

There  was  a big  surprise  in  store  for  the  disciples.  Easter 
was  a life-changing  day  for  them.  Jesus  came  to  them  un- 
! expectedly  and  suddenly.  He  revealed  Himself  to  them  in 
the  expounding  of  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  breaking  of  the 
bread.  From  that  day  on  they  had  a sense  of  expectancy 
— an  awareness  of  the  living  Lord  that  made  their  faith 
. contagious. 

Christians  who  believe  in  the  resurrection  should  see  life 

* as  a grand  and  glorious  experience.  The  Lord  leads  the 
Christian  to  meaningful  service.  Christian  service  is  full  of 
opportunity.  God  is  ever  leading  the  resurrection  community 

* to  see  new  horizons  of  ministry.  Who  can  tell  what  will 
happen  next  in  a community  where  people  believe  in  the 
resurrection? 

A Day  of  Disbelief  or  Belief 

“That  will  be  the  day  when  that  happens.  That  will  never 

* happen.  It  couldn’t  happen  to  me."  Have  you  heard  people 


( C /blaster,  honey,  is  the  time  when  we  remem- 
j j ber  what  happened  to  Jesus.  "One  time 
bad  men  killed  Jesus.  Then  some  friends 
laid  His  body  in  a grave,  the  kind  that  was  cut 
into  the  stone  of  a hill.  In  a few  days  three 
women  came  to  the  grave  and  found  it  empty. 

“They  said,  'Oh!  What  has  happened?  Jesus’ 
body  is  gone.' 

"Then  an  angel  told  them  that  Jesus  was  not 
dead  any  more.  He  was  alive  again. 

“The  women  were  so  happy!  They  hurried  to 
tell  the  wonderful  news  to  others.  Jesus  was 
alive  and  they  would  soon  see  HimI 

"That  was  the  first  Easter  Day.  It  was  the  hap- 
piest day  in  all  the  world  because  Jesus  was  alive. 


Now  we  are  happy  on  Easter  Day,  and  every  day, 
because  Jesus  is  alive  and  He  is  our  Saviour." 

(O  God,  make  the  truth  of  this  thrilling  mes- 
sage  grip  my  own  heart.  Help  me  to  know  Christ 
as  Saviour— as  the  real  living  Person  that  He  is. 
By  the  power  that  raised  Him  from  the  dead, 
help  me  to  live  a life  of  victory  over  sin  and  to 
have  the  hope  of  life  after  death.  And  give  me  the 
wisdom  to  unfold  to  our  precious  child  more  of 
the  deep  meanings  of  the  Easter  message  as  she 
grows  older  and  more  able  to  understand.  Amen.) 


talk  like  that?  Thomas  talked  like  that  in  Jn.  20:25  when  he 
said:  “Unless  I see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and 
place  my  finger  in  the  mark  of  the  nails,  and  place  my  hand 
in  his  side,  I will  not  believe.  Thomas  was  very  skeptical 
about  the  resurrection  and  he  honestly  shared  his  doubts. 
Lk.  24:10  says  that  some  of  the  other  apostles  agreed  with 
Thomas.  They  compared  the  resurrection  to  an  idle  tale 
which  they  could  not  believe.  Jesus  comments  on  the  tragedy 
of  unbelief  in  Lk.  24:25.  He  says:  “O  foolish  men,  and  slow 
of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken!’ 

What  happened  on  the  third  day  after  the  crucifixion  was 
unbelievable  and  incredible.  People  still  raise  many  objec- 
tions. Today  some  people  say  that  Jesus  did  not  die  but 
that  He  merely  swooned  and  revived  after  being  put  into 
a cool  tomb.  Others  say  that  the  women  went  to  the  wrong 
tomb  and  started  a rumor.  Still  others  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  Gospel  writers  do  not  agree  in  their  witness  to  the  res- 
urrection. One  can  raise  questions  about  the  theories,  such 
as:  Could  a beaten  man  suddenly  revive  the  confidence  of  his 
disciples?  Why  didn’t  the  authorities  produce  the  body  of 
Jesus?  Could  it  be  that  the  differences  in  the  witness  of  the 
Gospel  writers  point  to  an  authentic  witness  to  the  resur- 
rection? 

The  apostles  were  unconcerned  about  some  of  the  con- 
temporary questions.  They  saw  the  resurrection  as  an  event 
to  proclaim.  The  keynote  of  their  speeches  was  the  fact 
that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead.  Floyd  Filson  says:  “The 
resurrection  is  the  rock  bottom  of  the  Christian  faith.’  For 
us  Easter  can  be  a day  of  disbelief  or  it  can  be  a day  for 
us  to  take  our  stand  beside  Thomas  and  say,  “My  Lord 
and  my  God’  (Jn.  20:28)!  Experiencing  Easter  as  a day  of 
belief  is  central  to  the  meaning  of  the  day.  On  this  point 
D.  Tudor  Jones,  the  British  preacher,  said,  “The  greatest 
day  in  my  life  was  the  day  I learned  to  speak  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  present  tense.’’ 

A Day  of  Rest  or  Work 

Have  you  ever  said,  “I  don’t  feel  like  working  today,  or 
“I  wish  I could  sleep  and  sleep  ? Then  some  person  came 
and  said,  “You  d better  get  busy  and  do  something!  Seem- 
ingly the  disciples  had  a similar  experience.  They  felt  very 
groggy  in  the  garden.  After  the  crucifixion  they  hesitated 
to  leave  their  room.  Then  the  risen  Lord  came  into  their 
midst  and  spoke  to  them  and  called  them  to  action. 

Jesus  words,  “Receive  the  Holy  Spirit  (Jn.  20:22),  are 
an  invitation  to  get  involved  in  our  Lord’s  work.  Even  the 
casual  reader  of  Acts  can  see  that  the  apostolic  band  believed 
in  action.  It  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
resurrection  while  you  are  sitting  down.  The  resurrection 
is  a call  to  get  going,  or  it  is  an  order  to  get  to  work.  It 
is  no  accident  that  the  Great  Commission  is  found  in  the 
resurrection  chapter  of  Matthew.  Paul  also  stressed  the 
practical  meaning  of  the  resurrection.  He  concludes  his 
majestic  passage  in  1 Cor.  15  by  exhorting  them  to  keep 
on  working.  To  us  he  also  says:  “Therefore,  my  beloved 
brethren,  be  steadfast,  immovable,  always  abounding  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  knowing  that  in  the  Lord  your  labor  is 
not  in  vain”  (1  Cor.  15:58).  D 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Teaching  in  the 
Church  Calendar 

Worship  is  a response  to  God’s  love  and  His  great  acts 
with  His  people.  He  created  a beautiful  and  wonderful 
world.  We  sing  “This  is  my  Father’s  world,  and  to  my  listen- 
ing ears,  all  nature  sings,  and  round  me  rings  the  music 
of  the  spheres.”  Then  we  respond  with  awe,  adoration, 
gratitude,  and  praise.  We  engage  in  worship. 

When  God  delivered  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt, 
He  established  a commemorative  service  for  the  celebration 
of  this  act  each  year,  known  as  the  Passover.  (See  Ex.  12.) 
God  also  wanted  this  act  to  serve  as  a teaching  means. 
(Verses  25-27.) 

Other  acts  of  God  included  giving  of  the  law  at  Mt.  Sinai, 
the  establishment  of  the  people  in  Palestine,  selection  and 
ordination  of  kings,  the  birth,  ministry,  death,  burial,  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  followed  by  His  ascension.  We  may  also 
list  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  calling  and  formation 
of  the  church,  the  formation  of  the  Bible,  the  translation 
and  printing  of  the  Bible,  the  calling  and  ordination  of 
pastors,  evangelists,  teachers,  and  missionaries.  These  are 
only  a few  of  the  many  acts  of  God  in  holy  history.  God 
continues  to  break  through  in  history  in  His  work  with  the 
church,  her  organization,  function,  spread  around  the  world, 
and  in  training  and  preparing  her  workers. 

He  also  acts  in  the  operation  of  schools,  in  the  publication 
of  curriculum  and  literature,  in  the  sending  of  people  to 
serve  in  places  of  need,  such  as  health  and  welfare,  poverty 
and  housing.  Teachers  are  gifts  to  serve  both  in  and  out  of 
the  church  setting.  Teaching  is  one  of  the  world’s  great 
needs.  All  of  these  acts  of  God,  breaking  into  history,  into 
lives  of  people,  making  the  gospel  relevant  and  effective 
through  the  transforming  power  of  Christ,  are  definite 
occasions  both  for  celebration  as  a response  in  worship  and 
for  teaching  purposes.  Thus,  we  observe  the  birth  of  Christ, 
the  events  of  Passion  Week,  the  resurrection,  the  ascension, 
and  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  special  teaching 
occasions.  Likewise,  we  may  use  Home  and  Family  Week 
in  May,  Children’s  and  Father’s  Day  in  June,  July  4 as 
Peace  Day,  Church  School  Day,  and  Missionary  Day  as 
special  times  for  particular  emphases  on  teaching  certain 
basic  fundamentals  both  in  doctrine  and  in  the  practice  of 
the  Christian  life. 

Are  we  as  a church  making  the  best  use  of  these  special 
events  for  teaching?  Your  Christian  education  leaders  en- 
courage parents,  teachers,  and  administrators  to  explore  the 
best  possible  opportunities  in  communicating  the  message  of 
God  so  that  persons  will  be  able  and  equipped  to  make  their 
commitments  to  God  for  life  and  service. 

— J.  J.  Hostetler. 


Echoes  of  Lent  j 

Lent  began  on  Ash  Wednesday,  Feb.  19  this  year.  We 
Mennonites  have  usually,  sometimes  self-righteously,  ignored 
this  six-week  period  before  Easter  in  which  many  Christians 
make  an  effort  to  deny  themselves  luxuries.  We  say  that 
Christians  should  deny  themselves  unnecessary  things  all 
year. 

What  could  I deny  myself  this  Lenten  season  if  I did 
decide  to  follow  Christ  in  His  simplicity  of  life  and  self-for- 
getfulness? What  about  food?  Actually,  our  family  does  not 
eat  well  enough  the  way  it  is.  And  we  don’t  have  dessert 
even  half  of  the  time.  Clothing?  Johnny  has  only  four  sets  of 
clothes  the  way  it  is.  Most  of  us  already  really  need  new 
shoes.  Household  furnishings?  Our  living  room  is  barely 
livable  now! 

OK.  So,  many  of  us  are  poor.  But  wait.  Material  things 
are  not  all  of  life.  Could  I concentrate  this  season  on  giving 
up  some  of  the  petty  little  “sins”  I often  allow  myself? 

(1) 1  will  discuss  things  that  hurt  me  with  the  person  that 
did  the  hurting,  rather  than  telling  my  best  friend  all  about 
it. 

(2)  I will  spend  less  time  worrying  and  planning  about 
money,  and  spend  that  time  in  fellowship  with  God. 

(3)  I will  really  care  about  other  people’s  problems,  instead 
of  listening  and  then  telling  how  bad  I have  it. 

(4)  I will  refuse  to  make  myself  important  by  telling  others 
how  much  I have  to  do. 

This  will  not  be  an  easy  Lent. — Rhoda  Schrag. 


God's  Autograph 

By  Dorothy  Garver  McMahen 

God  dipped  His  pen  in  the  ocean 
And  thrust  His  print  in  the  sky; 

He  dotted  the  sun  and  the  moon  with  stars 
And  traced  the  clouds  fleeting  by. 

God  dipped  His  pen  in  the  rainbow, 

Dashed  colors  on  grasses  and  trees. 

The  flowers,  the  fowls,  the  animals,  too, 

The  fields,  on  birds  and  the  bees. 

God  dipped  His  pen  into  heaven 
And  fashioning  after  their  plan 
With  a special  twist  of  the  wrist  He  wrote 
His  autograph  on  man. 

> 
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Editorials 


Easter  Verities 


‘Don’t  be  alarmed,’  he  said.  ‘You  are  looking  for  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  who  was  nailed  to  the  cross.  But  he  is  not 
here — he  is  risen  ” (Mk.  16:6)! 

Authentic  History.  “I  passed  on  to  you  what  I received, 

I which  is  of  the  greatest  importance:  that  Christ  died  for  our 
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sins,  as  written  in  the  Scriptures;  that  he  was  buried  and 
raised  to  life  on  the  third  day,  as  written  in  the  Scriptures; 
that  he  appeared  to  Peter,  and  then  to  all  twelve  apostles. 
Then  he  appeared  to  more  than  five  hundred  of  his  followers 
at  once,  most  of  whom  are  still  alive.  . . . Then  he  appeared 
to  James,  and  then  to  all  the  apostles.  Last  of  all  he 
appeared  also  to  me”  (1  Cor.  15:3-8).  “The  truth  is  that 
Christ  has  been  raised  from  death,  as  the  guarantee  that 
those  who  sleep  in  death  will  also  be  raised”  (1  Cor.  15:20). 

Authentic  Life  in  Spite  of  Death.  “ Your  brother  will  be 
raised  to  life,’  Jesus  told  her.  ‘I  know,’  she  replied,  ‘that 
he  will  be  raised  to  life  on  the  last  day.  Jesus  said  to  her: 
‘I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  Whoever  believes  in  me 
will  live,  even  though  he  dies;  and  whoever  lives  and  be- 
lieves in  me  will  never  die  ” (Jn.  11:23-26). 

Authentic  Prediction.  “Do  not  be  surprised  at  this,  for  the 
time  is  coming  when  all  the  dead  in  the  graves  will  hear 
. his  voice,  and  they  will  come  out  of  their  graves:  those  who 
have  done  good  will  be  raised  and  live,  and  those  who  have 
done  evil  will  be  raised  and  be  condemned”  (Jn.  5:28,  29). 

Authentic  Presence.  “For  this  is  the  Lord’s  teaching  we 
tell  you:  we  who  are  alive  on  the  day  the  Lord  comes  will 
not  go  ahead  of  those  who  have  died.  There  will  be  the 
^ shout  of  command,  the  archangel’s  voice,  the  sound  of  God’s 
trumpet,  and  the  Lord  himself  will  come  down  from  heaven! 
Those  who  have  died  believing  in  Christ  will  be  raised  to 
life  first;  then  we  who  are  living  at  that  time  will  all  be 
gathered  up  along  with  them  in  the  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord 
in  the  air.  And  so  we  will  always  be  with  the  Lord”  (1 
^ Thess.  4:15-17). 

Authentic  Summons.  “Then  I saw  a large  white  throne 
and  the  one  who  sits  on  it.  Earth  and  heaven  fled  from  his 
presence,  and  were  seen  no  more.  And  I saw  the  dead, 
great  and  small  alike,  standing  before  the  throne.  Books 
were  opened,  and  then  another  book  was  opened,  the  book 
. of  the  living.  The  dead  were  judged  according  to  what  they 
had  done,  as  was  written  in  the  books.  Then  the  sea  gave 
up  its  dead.  Death  and  the  world  of  the  dead  also  gave 
up  the  dead  they  held.  And  all  were  judged  according  to 
what  they  had  done.  Then  death  and  the  world  of  the 
dead  were  thrown  into  the  lake  of  fire.  (This  lake  of  fire  is 
the  second  death.)  Whoever  did  not  have  his  name  written 
in  the  book  of  the  living  was  thrown  into  the  lake  of  fire” 
(Rev.  20:11-15). 

I Authentic  Warning.  “ ‘Listen!’  says  Jesus.  ‘I  am  coming 
soon!  I will  bring  mv  rewards  with  me  to  give  to  each  one 
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according  to  what  he  has  done.  ...  Happy  are  those  who 
wash  their  robes  clean,  and  so  have  the  right  to  eat  the 
fruit  from  the  tree  of  life,  and  to  go  through  the  gates  into 
the  city.  But  outside  the  city  are  the  perverts  and  those  who 
practice  magic,  the  immoral  and  the  murderers,  those  who 
worship  idols,  and  those  who  are  liars,  both  in  words  and 
deeds”  (Rev.  22:12,  14,  15). 

Authentic  Invitation.  “The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say, 
‘Come!’  . . . Whoever  is  thirsty;  accept  the  water  of  life  as 
a gift,  whoever  wants  it”  (Rev.  22:17). — John  F.  Garber 

Scripture  quotations  from  'Good  News  for  Modern  Man,’’  Today's  English  Version. 
Copyright,  American  Bible  Society,  1966.  Used  by  permission. 

A Warring  Nation 

It  seems  unthinkable  that  our  nation  has  become  so  deeply 
entrenched  in  the  military  mind-set.  The  military  intrusion 
is  evident  not  only  in  an  enormous  increase  in  tax  load 
for  military  expenditure  but  also  in  our  very  school  system 
and  thought  life. 

When  a student  in  high  school  I was,  with  all  the  students, 
subjected  to  a periodic  auditorium  rally  in  which  songs  such 
as  “Praise  the  Lord  and  Pass  the  Ammunition  were 
whipped  to  a high  pitch.  War  films  were  shown.  In  addition, 
high  schoolers  were  taught  how  to  go  through  the  paces  of 
an  attack  upon  an  enemy.  War  was  played  up  as  great  and 
patriotic.  War  memorials  were  visited.  Denominational  col- 
leges even  accepted  military  training  programs  with  little 
question. 

It  appears  some  seem  to  be  wising  up.  Increasingly  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members  in  colleges  around  the  country  are 
challenging  the  place  of  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
(ROTC)  in  the  curriculum,  according  to  the  New  York  Times 
News  Service.  Arguments  opposing  ROTC  range  from  “that 
by  sanctioning  the  program  on  campus  the  university  is 
teaching  students  to  be  violent  to  “that  military  courses 
should  not  be  given  credit  in  a curriculum  devoted  to  the 
arts  and  sciences.  ” 

This  report  also  mentions  that  at  present  90  colleges  re- 
quire all  “physically  qualified”  male  students  to  take  two 
years  of  ROTC  training,  while  the  program  is  being  taught 
on  over  300  campuses. 

Before  World  War  I France  and  Czechoslovakia  were  the 
chief  merchandisers  of  rifles  and  cannon,  but  now  this 
dubious  honor  belongs  to  the  U. S.  From  1945  to  1967  arms 
and  warplanes  sold  or  given  away  by  the  U.S.  totaled  more 
than  $46  billion.  Of  course  the  U.S.  looks  to  the  United 
Nations  to  prevent  the  world  from  using  these  weapons. — D. 


Hyacinths 

By  Beulah  Diffenbach 

Oh,  gathered  dumps  of  the 
rainbow’s  hue; 

Though  it  was  enough. 

He  gave  perfume,  too. 
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The  Stone  Rolled  Away 


By  Sanford  Oyer 


The  account  of  the  resurrection  given  in  Lk.  24:1-9  reads 
like  this:  “Very  early  on  Sunday  morning  the  women  went 
to  the  grave  carrying  the  spices  they  had  prepared.  They 
found  the  stone  rolled  away  from  the  entrance  to  the  grave, 
so  they  went  on  in;  but  they  did  not  find  the  body  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  They  stood  there  uncertain  about  this,  when 
suddenly  two  men  in  bright  shining  clothes  stood  by 
them.  Full  of  fear,  the  women  bowed  down  to  the  ground, 
as  the  men  said  to  them:  ‘Why  are  you  looking  among  the 
dead  for  one  who  is  alive?  He  is  not  here;  he  has  risen. 
Remember  what  he  said  to  you  while  he  was  in  Galilee: 
“The  Son  of  Man  must  be  handed  over  to  sinful  men,  be 
nailed  to  the  cross  and  be  raised  to  life  on  the  third  day. 
Then  the  women  remembered  his  words,  returned  from  the 
grave,  and  told  all  these  things  to  the  eleven  disciples  and 
all  the  rest.  ° 

As  a boy  growing  up  in  my  parental  home,  I exercised 
the  normal  desires  and  the  inquisitive  drives  of  any  lad. 
We  brothers  liked  very  much  to  browse  through  my  father’s 
desk.  In  one  of  those  bins  for  Mother’s  things  were  some 
papers  with  a musical  staff  that  was  watched  with  interest 
for  many  years. 

As  the  years  rolled  by,  there  were  changes,  but  never  to 
my  knowledge  a completion.  The  title  above  the  staff  was 
handwritten,  “Who  Shall  Roll  Us  the  Stone  Away?  Music 
appeared  on  the  lines  and  words  were  written  between  the 
lines.  As  time  moved  on,  there  were  additions,  but  her 
motherly  activities  never  permitted  her  to  finish  that  song 
or  the  music. 

How  many  mothers  have  ambitions  to  do  some  extra 
special  things  that  they  never  ever  accomplish?  Perhaps 
these  are  accomplished  in  other  ways  that  on  the  surface 
do  not  seem  to  be  the  intended  goal.  What  Mother  did  do 
was  to  rear  eight  children  who  learned  from  her  that  the 
stone  was  rolled  away  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  our  living 
Lord. 

Lk.  24:2  says,  “And  they  found  the  stone  rolled  away  from 
the  tomb.’  The  question  that  confronts  us  is,  What  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this  to  us  today?  What  is  the  significance 
of  these  historical  events  to  men  and  women  in  a computer- 
programmed  world  such  as  we  live  in  today? 

There  are  two  symbols  that  speak  to  us  in  these  events. 
First,  the  open  tomb  is  a symbol  of  light  and  life.  And 
second,  a closed  grave  or  casket  speaks  of  death  and 
silence.  This  confronts  us  with  two  aspects  of  the  spiritual 


truths  that  this  story  opens  up  to  us. 

The  tomb  of  Jesus  is  open.  He  is  alive.  This  is  truth — theL 
truth  of  God.  | 

The  door  to  our  hearts  must  also  be  open,  if  we  are  1 
spiritually  alive.  This  is  life — the  life  of  the  light  of  truth.  | 

Too  often  we  know  mentally  that  Jesus  rose.  We  are  not  i 
deniers.  But  there  are  stones  rolled  in  on  the  heart’s  door. 

The  Open  Grave  Is  a Symbol  of  Life 

Our  hearts  should  be  overjoyed  at  this  truth  that  the 
tomb  of  Jesus  is  empty.  Gen.  5 is  labeled  the  “Graveyard  , 
of  the  Bible.  It  tells  of  the  begetting  of  sons,  and  the  i 
length  of  life  on  earth.  It  ends  with  the  morbid  phrase,  I 
“And  he  died.’ 

Several  years  ago  while  the  family  was  on  vacation  we 
visited  points  east  and  in  Washington,  D.C.  We  visited  his-  jl 
toric  places  and  among  them  was  the  tomb  of  Abraham  n 
Lincoln  and  of  his  wife.  In  those  tombs  were  their  dead 
bones.  It  was  not  a very  impressive  experience.  It  did  not 
give  any  light.  The  only  thing  that  it  did  was  to  remind  us 
that  we  will  all  pass  the  same  road  someday. 

Around  the  world  people  weep  around  the  tombs  where  jl 
lie  the  bones  of  the  dead.  This  is  not  so  with  the  tomb  of 
Jesus.  He  is  risen.  Hallelujah.  Many  people  of  the  world 
embrace  religions  of  death.  Many  pilgrims  go  to  Jerusalem  j 
each  year  to  visit  empty  tombs.  Christianity  is  a religion  of 
life.  This  contrast  should  grip  our  hearts. 

In  1 Cor.  15,  Paul’s  great  resurrection  chapter,  the 
apostle  reminds  his  readers:  “And  now  I want  to  remind t 
you,  brothers,  of  the  Good  News  which  I preached  to  you, 
which  you  received,  and  on  which  your  faith  stands  firm. 
That  is  the  gospel,  the  message  that  I preached  to  you.  You 
are  saved  by  the  gospel  if  you  hold  firmly  to  it — unless  it 
was  for  nothing  that  you  believed.  ° The  King  James 
Version  says,  “which  also  ye  have  received,  and  wherein 
ye  stand;  by  which  also  ye  are  saved  . . . unless  ye  have 
believed  in  vain. 

The  message  of  the  resurrection  is  a message  of  light  j 
from  an  open  grave.  All  human  attempts  to  be  reconciled  to 
God  fail.  They  are  as  dead  bones  in  a dark  and  dusty  grave. 

What  is  the  gospel  for  today?  It  is  news  of  salvation!  But 
what  is  that  news?  What  is  salvation?  Can  that  be  pro-  j 
grammed  into  a computer?  Paul  says,  “I  passed  on  to  you 
what  I received,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance:  that  i 
Christ  died  for  our  sins,  as  written  in  the  Scriptures;  that 
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he  was  buried  and  raised  to  life  on  the  third  day,  as  written 
in  the  Scriptures;  that  he  appeared  to  Peter,  and  then  to 
all  twelve  apostles.  Then  he  appeared  to  more  than  five 
hundred  of  his  followers  at  once,  most  of  whom  are  still 
alive,  although  some  have  died.  Then  he  appeared  to  James, 
and  then  to  all  the  apostles.  Last  of  all  he  appeared  also 
to  me.  ...  So  then,  whether  it  came  from  me  or  from 
them,  this  is  what  we  all  preach,  this  is  what  you  believe.”0 

This  can  be  programmed  into  a computer.  A computer 
receives  a message  or  facts  and  produces  them  at  a later 
time  on  demand.  God  has  programmed  us  with  this  message 
of  death  and  life.  A message  of  resurrection.  A message  of 
change.  A transformation.  New  creaturehood. 

The  news  of  salvation  is  a message  of  a death  that  was 
witnessed  by  men.  It  is  a message  of  life  that  was  witnessed 
by  men.  The  open  grave  is  a symbol  of  that  message.  It 
is  a symbol  of  life.  John  makes  this  visible  for  us  in  1 Jn.  1 
when  he  says,  “We  have  heard  it  ...  we  have  seen  it  . . . 
our  hands  have  touched  it.  ° How  much  closer  to  reality 
can  you  get?  “When  this  life  became  visible,  we  saw  it;  so 
we  speak  of  it  and  tell  you  about  the  eternal  life  which  was 
with  the  Father  and  was  made  known  to  us.  What  we  have 
seen  and  heard  we  tell  to  you  also,  so  that  you  will  join 
with  us  in  the  fellowship  that  we  have  with  the  Father  and 
with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  ”° 

This  has  got  to  be  life!  Can  you  have  fellowship  with  a 
dead  person?  Truly  this  is  a message  of  light  and  life.  There 
is  no  light  in  a closed  tomb.  Nor  is  there  any  life  in  a sealed 
grave. 

Paul  further  instructs  us  that,  “Now,  since  our  message  is 
that  Christ  has  been  raised  from  death,  how  can  some  of  you 
say  that  the  dead  will  not  be  raised  to  life?  If  that  is  true, 
it  means  that  Christ  was  not  raised;  and  if  Christ  has  not 
been  raised  from  death,  then  we  have  nothing  to  preach, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  believe.  More  than  that,  we  are 
shown  to  be  lying  against  God,  because  we  said  of  him  that 
he  raised  Christ  from  death — but  he  did  not  raise  him,  if 
it  is  true  that  the  dead  are  not  raised  to  life.  For  if  the  dead 
are  not  raised,  neither  has  Christ  been  raised.  And  if  Christ 
has  not  been  raised,  then  your  faith  is  a delusion  and  you 
are  still  lost  in  your  sins.  It  would  also  mean  that  the  be- 
lievers in  Christ  who  have  died  are  lost.  If  our  hope  in 
Christ  is  good  for  this  life  only,  and  no  more,  then  we  de- 
serve more  pity  than  anyone  else  in  all  the  world”  (1  Cor. 
15:12-19).° 

Yes,  the  stone  has  been  rolled  away  and  Christ  is  our 
living  Lord  and  Savior.  God  has  programmed  that  into  us 
through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  it  produces  its 
evidence  in  peace  and  joy.  The  hallelujah  of  it  all  is  in 
verse  20:  “But  the  truth  is  that  Christ  has  been  raised 
from  death,  as  the  guarantee  that  those  who  sleep  in  death 
will  also  be  raised.  ° Phillips  says,  “But  the  glorious  fact  is 
that  Christ  did  rise  from  the  dead.” 

Then  why  should  we  who  profess  faith  in  Him  act  so 
dead  sometimes?  As  we  reckon  ourselves  to  be  dead,  so 


should  we  reckon  ourselves  to  be  alive.  The  open  grave  is 
the  symbol  of  life.  But  the  risen  Jesus  is  the  giver  of  life. 

The  Door  to  Our  Hearts  Must  Also  Be  Opened 

To  have  true  life  the  Christian  must  have  more  than  a 
mental  or  intellectual  understanding;  that  the  stone  was 
rolled  away;  that  the  tomb  is  open  and  empty;  and  that 
Christ  is  risen.  We  must  believe  it.  We  must  accept  it.  We 
must  confess  it,  that  is,  proclaim  it,  before  men. 

In  Rom.  10:9  Paul  makes  the  stunning  and  startling  state- 
ment, to  some,  that  “If  you  declare  with  your  lips,  ‘Jesus 
is  Lord,’  and  believe  in  your  heart  that  God  raised  him  from 
the  dead,  you  will  be  saved.”0  There  is  no  social  action 
present.  But  to  be  Christian  there  has  to  be  personal 
action.  Action  on  Jesus.  Action  on  my  part  that  first  of  all 
I will  declare  Him  to  be  my  Lord.  The  atonement  for  all 
my  sin.  The  provider  of  my  redemption.  The  connector  of 
my  personal  self  to  the  eternal  God. 

Second,  my  heart  must  be  open  to  the  reality  that  the 
tomb  is  open  and  empty;  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a living  spirit- 
ual person  today,  one  who  can  be  communicated  with  in  the 
spirit.  This  is  a whole  lot  more  than  head  knowledge.  This 
is  a real  experience.  When  the  heart  s door  is  open  to  this 
kind  of  personal  action,  the  response  will  be  that  it  will  also 
be  open  to  social  action.  This  can  be  a real  experience. 

Sometimes  we  are  disturbed — disturbed  because  it  is  ob- 
vious that  while  we  are  making  a profession,  we  do  not 
really  have  it.  Why  do  we  so  often  give  little  evidence  of  a 
death  within  us?  Or  why  do  we  demonstrate  so  little 

evidence  of  a new  life  within  us? 

Too  many  stones  are  in  front  of  our  own  heart’s  door. 
What  are  these  stones? 

( 1 ) The  Stone  of  Self-will 

Some  people  who  call  themselves  by  His  name  have  never 
really  learned  to  order  their  day  by  His  will.  They  want 
Christ  for  a Savior.  But  Christ  wants  to  be  their  Lord  also. 
John  the  Baptist  said,  “He  must  increase,  but  I must  de- 
crease.” We  must  remove  this  stone  of  self  from  our  heart’s 
door.  Jesus  wants  our  all.  “Is  your  all  on  the  altar  of 

sacrifice  laid?  Your  heart  does  the  Spirit  control?  You  can 
only  be  blest  and  have  peace  and  sweet  rest  as  you  yield 
Him  your  body  and  soul.”  Elisha  A.  Hoffman  who  wrote 

those  words  has  been  dead  forty  years  now,  but  he  knew 

that  the  stone  of  self-will  had  to  be  rolled  away  from  his 
heart  and  it  was. 

(2)  The  Stone  of  Pride 

We  are  admonished  in  the  Word  to  esteem  others  better 
than  ourselves.  We  are  reminded  in  Proverbs  that  pride 
goes  before  destruction.  Yet  we  polish  this  sinful  stone.  The 
stone  of  pride  must  be  rolled  away. 

(3)  The  Stone  of  Covetousness  and  Greed 

The  Master  beacons  us  to  cheerful  giving  and  loving  serv- 
ice. Yet  we  absorb  the  spirit  of  the  world  about  us.  We  deny 
rights  of  others.  We  take  away  equal  opportunity.  We  steal 
from  those  who  have  less  to  make  ourselves  more.  This 
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stone  must  also  go.  Jesus  will  roll  it  away,  too. 

(4)  The  Stone  of  Envy  and  Hate 

Do  we  read  our  Bibles?  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 
Why  do  we  despise  people?  When  we  won’t  talk  to  someone, 
we  have  a stone  to  move. 

(5)  The  Stone  of  Materialism 

Jesus  said,  “You  cannot  serve  both  God  and  money.  ° 
God  gave  us  these  material  things  to  use  wisely.  They  are 
not  to  be  the  “demon  of  devotion.  This  stone  too  must  be 
moved. 

(6)  The  Stone  of  Slothfulness 

This  is  spiritual  laziness,  sluggishness,  or  idleness.  God 
has  no  eight-hour  days!  Dare  we?  From  spiritual  matters? 
Remember  the  parables  of  Jesus.  Jesus  teaching  on  steward- 
ship removes  any  doubts  about  this  stone  also.  It  must  be 
rolled,  too. 

These  stones  must  be  rolled  away.  It  has  been  my  rich 
privilege  to  join  in  marriage  many  Christian  couples.  Do 
you  know  what  makes  that  ceremony  a valid  marriage?  You 
can  take  away  the  flowers,  the  bridal  party,  the  music,  the 
candles,  and  everything  in  the  ceremony  but  one  thing. 

To  the  groom:  Will  you  take  this  woman  to  be  your 
wedded  wife? “I  will. 


To  the  bride:  Will  you  take  this  man  to  be  your  wedded 
husband?  “I  will.” 

You  take  the  “I  will-'  out  of  any  wedding  and  the  mar- 
riage is  not  valid. 

Many  professing  Christians  are  committing  spiritual  in- 
fidelity daily.  They  are  supposed  to  be  married  to  Christ.  But 
they  are  engaged  in  all  sorts  of  spiritual  adultery.  These 
stones  must  be  rolled.  Jesus  is  alive  and  stands  near  to 
every  person  in  the  world. 

God  stands  before  you  and  Jesus  Christ  and  says  to  Jesus, 


“Do  You  w'ant  this  one  to  be  Yours  in  marriage?”  Jesus 


says:  “I  love  him,  but  he  is  a sinner.  I went  to  Calvary  and 
paid  for  his  sins.  You  rolled  the  stone,  God.  Yes,  I want 
him.  “I  will.  God  turns  to  you  and  says:  “Do  you  want 
this  Jesus  as  your  Savior  and  Lord?  Your  heavenly  bride- 
groom for  all  eternity?”  You  answer,  “Yes,  Lord!  But  these 
stones.  Remove  the  stones  and  change  your  answer  to  a 
clear  “ I will. 

Who  shall  roll  us  the  stone  away?  God  through  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  the  risen  Lord!  Has  He  received  vour  “I  will”? 

□ 


"From  “Good  News  for  Modern  Man,' 
American  Bible  Society.  1966. 
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The  Race  Revolution  in  America 
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By  Melvin  Gingerich 


As  was  indicated  in  one  of  the  earlier  articles  of  this 
series,  the  race  revolution  is  worldwide.  It  is  simply  a meas- 
ure of  the  degree  to  which  people  of  color,  black,  yellow, 
and  brown,  have  become  convinced  that  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  them  to  be  the  pawns  of  powerful  and  rich 
western  nations  and  that  they  have  suffered  humiliation 
entirely  too  long  for  them  to  remain  silent  any  longer. 
They  want  to  be  respected  as  human  beings  with  the  same 
worth  that  we  accord  each  other  in  our  free  societies. 

Many  books  have  been  written  explaining  this  new  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  Africa  and  the  Orient.  What 
we  see  in  the  United  States  is  merely  a part  of  the  growing 
consciousness  of  these  persons  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  them  to  be  second-rate  world  citizens.  It  is  in  America, 
however,  that  we  have  a particular  illustration  of  this 
problem. 

In  order  to  understand  the  situation  in  America  one  of 
course  has  to  remember  the  days  of  slavery  when  more  than 
eight  million  slaves  were  sold  in  America  by  the  white  na- 
tions of  western  Europe.  Forty  million  other  Negroes  died  on 
slave  raids  and  on  ships. 

Melvin  Gingerich,  Goshen,  Ind  , is  well  known  for  his  years  of  teaching  at 
Goshen  College,  his  numerous  books  and  articles,  his  serving  as  managing  editor  of 
The  Mennonite  Encyclopedia,  his  service  as  archivist  and  executive  secretary  of  the 
Historical  and  Research  Committee.  He  presented  the  1967  Conrad  Grebel  lectures 
on  The  Christian  and  Revolution.  This  is  the  fourth  in  a series  and  is  presented 
at  the  request  of  the  Church  Welfare  Committee. 


This  raping  of  Africa  produced  chaos  in  that  continent 
which  still  presents  many  problems  to  the  peoples  of  that 
area,  as  well  as  to  those  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  Even- 
tually, the  conscience  of  America  was  awakened  and  the 
slave  trade  was  prohibited,  but  nevertheless  slavery  continued  ' 
for  a long  time  afterward  in  the  United  States. 

In  England  there  was  an  awakening  of  the  conscience 
earlier  than  in  this  country  so  that  they  passed  a law  that 
no  Christian  could  be  held  as  a slave. 

This  argument  came  to  America  where  it  led  to  the  move- 
ment against  evangelism  among  the  Negroes;  for  if  the 
Negroes  became  Christians,  then  they  would  have  to  be 
freed.  There  was  also  fear  that  if  they  learned  to  read,  they 
would  become  acquainted  with  the  New  Testament  and  would 
there  discover  principles  that  were  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
cepts held  by  the  slave  owners. 

So  there  were  laws  in  the  southern  states  that  prohibited  t 
the  education  of  Negroes.  In  spite  of  that  there  were  coura- 
geous individuals  who  preached  to  them  and  who  succeeded 
in  winning  some  of  them  to  the  church.  In  time,  when  some  ! 
became  Christians,  the  religious  leaders  in  the  southern 
states  began  to  argue  for  slavery  and  for  segregation  on  the 
basis  of  scriptural  references.  In  other  words,  it  was  religious  T 

conservatism  that  held  out  most  firmly  and  most  vehemently  J 

for  slavery. 
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The  Civil  War,  however,  freed  the  slaves,  but  the  former 
slave  owners  were  not  to  be  frustrated  by  federal  laws  and 
so  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  invented  through  whose  work  an 
< attempt  was  made  to  keep  the  Negroes  in  their  former 
subjection.  Fear,  police  brutality,  segregation,  poor  schools, 
wide-scale  lynching  without  the  law  interfering  with  the 
process,  and  other  methods  were  employed  to  keep  the 
_4  Negroes  in  a position  of  second-rate  citizenship. 

Slowly,  however,  the  conscience  of  America  became  alive 
i and  there  was  a demand  for  legislation  that  would  end  this 
kind  of  practice  under  which  the  black  man  was  discriminated 
against  in  public  places  as  well  as  private  places,  in  churches 
i and  in  clubs,  as  well  as  in  schools.  So  the  recent  civil  rights 
„ movement  came  into  power. 

Prejudice  still  exists  against  the  black  people  in  many  parts 

* of  America  and  even  among  Mennonites  as  well  as  other 
Christian  groups.  Many  paragraphs  could  be  written  here  to 
illustrate  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

The  civil  rights  movement  was  launched  on  the  basis  that 
x the  people  were  simply  asking  that  they  be  treated  as  first- 
class  American  citizens  and  that  they  be  accorded  the  same 
‘ rights  and  privileges  that  any  other  American  was  given. 
For  those  who  are  Christian,  this  would  certainly  seem  to 
be  a reasonable  position.  To  expect  other  Christians  to 
treat  one  as  a brother  is  certainly  not  something  that  can  be 
criticized. 

Those  who  oppose  the  civil  rights  movement  do  not  realize 
" to  what  degree  they  are  jeopardizing  the  missionary  program 
of  the  Christian  churches  around  the  world.  Everywhere 
that  one  goes  in  Africa  and  Asia  there  is  the  problem  of 
why  the  Negroes  are  discriminated  against  by  Christian  peo- 
ple in  so-called  Christian  United  States. 

These  persons  understand  that  one  of  the  basic  principles 

* of  the  Christian  faith  is  the  concept  of  brotherhood,  a 
brotherhood  of  all  those  who  are  the  children  of  God  and 
belong  to  the  family  of  God.  We  all  take  our  position  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross  as  sinners  saved  by  grace.  There  we  are 
on  the  same  level.  They  understand  that  there  can  be  no 
race  prejudice  or  discrimination  in  that  kind  of  situation. 

* The  surprising  thing  about  the  civil  rights  movement  in 
America  is  that  the  communists  have  had  so  little  influence 
in  it.  One  would  think  that  if  there  is  any  place  in  America 
that  is  wide  open  to  the  inroads  of  communist  agents,  it 
would  be  the  black  ghettos  of  our  cities  where  there  has 
been  for  years  the  kind  of  misery  that  is  difficult  for  many 

s people  to  understand. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  communists  do  attempt 
to  gain  influence  among  discontented  people  wherever  they 
are  found,  but  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  many  persons, 
Negroes  have  seldom  been  led  astray  by  the  rosy  promises 
of  the  utopian  communist  dreamers. 

The  end  of  racial  strife  in  America  is  not  in  sight.  We  as 
white  people  will  be  reaping  the  fruit  of  what  we  have 
planted  for  many  years  to  come.  Those  of  us  who  believe 
in  love  and  nonresistance  must  indeed  work  hard  at  the 
problem  of  how  to  become  agents  of  reconciliation  in  this 
time  in  history.  □ 


Missions  Today 


Obey  and  Be  Free 

By  Boyd  Nelson 

Working  at  learning  the  Auca  language  during  her  first 
year  with  them,  Elisabeth  Elliot  had  ample  time  to  observe 
them  and  to  think.  If  Aucas  wore  clothes,  what  kind  wouldn  t 
be  worldly?  How  would  the  gospel  affect  their  lives?  Could 
she  really  offer  them  a better  way? 

The  Aucas,  she  says,  were  “wonderful  people — generous 
and  kind  from  the  very  first  night  of  our  arrival;  capable  and 
intelligent  when  you  saw  them  in  their  jungle  environ- 
ment . . .;  amenable  (almost  touchingly  so)  to  any  suggestion 
from  us;  eagerly  interested  in  all  that  we  did  or  said;  a 
people  who  shared  lavishly  all  they  had  and  were,  a people 
who  laughed  uproariously  most  of  the  time  when  they  were 
together,  and  who  worked  hard  when  they  were  apart.  . . .” 

She  also  had  time  to  think  about  Christianity  in  North 
America.  She  was  disturbed  by  adulatory  letters  from  folk 
who  placed  her  on  a pinnacle  but  missed  opportunities 
to  serve  God  at  home.  What  people  thought  seemed  more 
important  in  deciding  what  to  do  in  North  America  than 
what  the  Bible  said. 

As  her  two  worlds  collided — her  world  from  North  Ameri- 
ca and  her  world  with  the  Aucas — she  was  forced  to  take 
another  look  at  her  faith  and  to  deepen  her  roots. 

That  pilgrimage  with  both  its  pain  and  its  joy  she 
describes  in  a slender  1968  book,  The  Liberty  of  Obedience. 
While  not  written  chronologically,  the  book  moves  through 
four  short  chapters.  The  chapter  forewords  root  each  chapter 
in  Elliot’s  life  experience. 

Starting  with  the  Aucas,  Elliot  asks  how  one  avoids  the 
appearance  of  evil  as  cultures  meet.  How  do  things  and 
people  relate?  is  Elliot’s  next  question  as  she  struggles  to 
understand  worldliness.  Her  third  essay  asks  how  we  know 
our  service  to  God,  and  the  final  essay  probes  mature  Chris- 
tian discernment  in  finding  God’s  will. 

Elliot’s  final  answer  will  sound  to  some  like  one  of  the 
current  schools  of  theology  and  ethics,  but  she  grounds  her 
entire  search  in  the  Scriptures  and  a profound  sense  of  God’s 
greatness  and  her  own  finitude.  Her  answer,  not  to  be 
stated  here,  will  challenge  any  who  are  open  to  seeing  the 
dangers  of  exalting  our  human  systems,  whether  they  be 
systems  of  thought  or  systems  of  action. 

If,  as  some  think,  much  Christian  unfruitfulness  rests  in 
the  way  we  glorify  ourselves  and  our  own  understandings 
rather  than  Christ,  this  little  book  can  help  us.  Read  with 
open  hearts  and  minds,  it  might  even  be  revolutionary.  The 
Liberty  of  Obedience,  by  Elisabeth  Elliot,  published  in  1968 
by  Word  Books,  Waco,  Tex.  □ 
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Part  I 


So  You're  Considering  an  Organ? 


Editorial  Note:  Do  not  draw  conclusions  on  this  article  with- 
out reading  the  three  parts  to  the  entire  document. 

The  worship  committee  of  Mennonite  General  Conference 
compiled  this  material  over  a ten-year  period,  1957-67,  for 
congregational  discussion  and  discernment.  It  is  time  that 
what  is  said  here  he  looked  at  seriously.  Some  congregations 
are  buying  organs  with  little  thought  of  consequences.  Others 
are  looking  for  guidance  which  has  taken  into  consideration 
our  own  heritage  and  biblical  understanding.  It  is  hoped  help 
will  be  gained  here. 

You’re  decision-making.  It’s  hard  enough  for  an  individual 
to  make  a personal  choice.  When  it’s  a group  decision,  the 
difficulty  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  individuals  involved. 

Unless.  That  “unless”  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  has  a way 
of  turning  contrasting  viewpoints  into  consensus  and  common 
conviction. 

But  for  this  to  happen,  there  must  be  an  openness  to  His 
presence,  a yieldedness  to  His  Word,  and  an  earnest  search 
for  His  will.  Together. 

Th  is  search  for  discernment  is  a continuing  task,  a task 
demanding  the  open  sharing  of  those  who  live  in  honesty 
before  Him. 

This  material  is  a tool  for  opening  that  discussion.  It 
draws  together  the  searching  for  discernment  of  many  groups. 
Groups  of  concerned  church  leaders,  pastors,  musicians, 
educators,  and  laymen.  Groups  that  have  sought  to  discern 
the  Spirit  s leading  for  present  and  future  patterns  of  wor- 
ship in  our  Mennonite  congregations. 

The  concerns  and  conclusions  of  these  groups  are  summa- 
rized here  in  the  hope  that  your  decision-making  may  find 
breadth  of  insight  and  depth  of  conviction  through  sharing 
this  common  search  together. 

Discernment  of  His  will  is  a “together  task’  that  requires 
us  all.  Let’s  enter  it  now. 

Introduction— To  Clear  the  Air 

The  Mennonite  Church  has  maintained  a vocal  music 
tradition  from  its  origin  in  1525  until  the  present  time.  The 
reasons  for  a practice  of  singing  without  instrumental  ac- 
companiment included:  one,  an  eager  commitment  to  follow 
New  Testament  teaching  and  example  as  closely  as  possible 
led  early  leaders  to  notice  the  absence  of  reference  to  instru- 
ments in  accounts  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  Persecution  was 
a second  reason,  since  it  drove  the  young  Protestant  group 
to  underground  secret  meetings  which  prevented  the  use  of 
instruments.  Through  the  years,  a tradition  of  singing  with- 
out accompaniment  became  firmly  fixed.  Many  members  of 
the  church  have  made  a cappella  singing  a sacred  end  and 
have  attempted  to  support  this  position  with  Scripture.  In 
recent  years  an  increasing  desire  for  instrumental  accompani- 


ment or  for  nonverbal  music  in  worship  services  has  emerged 
within  the  Mennonite  Church.  In  the  past  ten  years,  much 
study  has  been  devoted,  many  papers  have  been  written,  and 
numerous  conferences  have  been  held  on  various  facets  of  the 
general  question.  The  purpose  of  this  material  is  therefore 
an  attempt  to  bring  together  the  vital  points  discovered  in 
order  to  clarify  the  issues  and  arguments  for  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  musical  instruments  in  church  worship.  It 
will  seek  to  recommend  questions  for  serious  consideration 
of  each  congregation  contemplating  the  purchase  of  an  in- 
strument. It  will,  we  hope,  be  an  aid  to  congregational  dis- 
cernment. 

For  clarity  in  hearing  each  other,  understanding  each 
other,  and  sensing  the  Spirit’s  insight  for  today  we  need  to 
clear  the  air  of  many  ideas  that  have  fogged  our  conversa- 
tions in  the  past. 

First,  what  has  the  Holy  Spirit  already  told  us  through 
His  Word? 

The  explicit  passages  for  consideration  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  Mt.  26:30;  Mk.  14:26;  Acts  16:35;  1 Cor.  14:15,  26; 
Eph.  5:19;  Col.  3:16;  Heb.  2:12;  Jas.  5:13. 

All  of  our  Bible  students  agree:  (1)  we  are  commanded  to 
bring  praise  to  our  Lord  in  song,  but  the  command  is  never 
made  exclusively  for  vocal  praise.  (2)  There  is  no  command 
implicit  or  explicit  forbidding  the  praise  of  our  Lord  with 
musical  instruments.  (3)  Although  Paul  wrote  disparagingly 
of  the  value  of  instruments  (1  Cor.  13:1;  14:7,  8),  John’s 
vision  in  the  Revelation  includes  trumpets  as  “the  voice 
of  God,”  and  as  “the  harps  of  God”  (Rev.  15:2;  5:8,  14; 
18:22). 

The  more  significant  passages  are  the  teachings  on  dis- 
cerning moral  issues  such  as: 

“For  everything  created  by  God  is  good,  and  nothing  is 
to  be  rejected  if  it  is  received  with  thanksgiving;  for  then  it 
is  consecrated  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer”  (1  Tim. 
4:4,5). 

Is  it  expedient?  Will  it  edify?  1 Cor.  6:12;  10:23. 

‘All  things  are  lawful,’  but  not  all  things  are  helpful. 
‘All  things  are  lawful,  but  not  all  things  build  up”  (1  Cor. 

10:23). 

“Then  let  us  no  more  pass  judgment  on  one  another,  but 
rather  decide  never  to  put  a stumbling  block  or  hindrance 
in  the  way  of  a brother”  (Rom.  14:13). 

The  Old  Testament  records  the  commandment  of  the  Lord 
as  instituting  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music  in  worship. 
2 Chron.  29:25;  1 Chron.  16:24;  2 Chron.  7:6,  and  throughout 
the  Psalms.  There  is  a single  reference  expressing  the  Lord’s 
displeasure  and  wrath.  Amos  6:9.  There  is  broad  agreement 
among  commentators  that  the  object  of  God’s  displeasure 
is  twofold:  ’the  singing  of  idle  songs,’’  forbidding  not  the  act 
of  singing  nor  “the  sound  of  the  harp,”  but  songs  of  idle 
meaning.  And  second,  God  despises  “the  invention  of  musical 
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instruments”  for  the  pleasure  and  indulgence  “of  them- 
selves.” 

To  suggest  that  Gc  1 here  prohibits  all  instruments  would 
i necessitate  applying  the  same  blanket  disapproval  to  all 
corporate  worship  (His  hatred  of  their  solemn  assemblies — 
5:21)  or  His  despising  of  the  entire  sacrificial  system  (4:4,  5). 

We  must  conclude  that  the  Old  Testament  neither  de- 
mands the  use  of,  nor  commands  the  nonuse  of,  any  particu- 
lar form  of  musical  worship  by  voice  or  instrument  so  long 
, as  it  is  the  sincere  offering  of  the  worshiper  to  his  Lord. 

Thus,  our  task  of  discerning  the  will  of  the  Spirit  will 
1 not  be  accomplished  by  discovering  a propositional  rule  in 
the  Scriptures  either  forbidding  or  commanding  vocal  and/or 
instrumental  praise.  The  decision  must  be  made,  as  are  all 
other  decisions  on  forms  and  patterns  of  corporate  worship, 
v by  the  body  of  Christ  discerning  and  discovering  the  most 
effective  Christ-centered  ways  of  being  God’s  people  when 
we  gather. 

Why  an  Organ ? 

The  decision,  to  add — or  not  to  add  instrumental  music  to 
, our  forms  of  worship,  may  be  reached  best  by  first  evaluating 
our  present  practice  of  a cappella  singing,  its  strengths  and 
its  weaknesses,  and  then  by  examining  the  benefits  and  the 
losses  that  come  with  the  introduction  of  an  instrument. 

What  are  the  values  or  benefits  of  our  four-part  unaccom- 
panied singing?  The  dominant  points  most  widely  accepted 
are: 

1.  It  is  a form  of  verbal  communication  in  worship  that 
unites  the  worshipers  by  the  use  of  fixed  verbal  symbols  of 
clear  significance  and  common  understanding. 

2.  It  provides  an  every-worshiper  opportunity  for  involve- 
ment, discourages  listening,  and  invites  active  participation 
in  a common  form  of  worship  practice,  symbolizing  both 
unity  and  harmony  in  our  one-body-relationship  to  each 

' other  and  to  Christ. 

3.  The  responsibility  of  each  person  being  his  own  vocal 
instrument,  bringing  his  own  gift  of  song,  and  bearing  his 
part  of  the  group  responsibility  for  a corporate  musical 
offering  to  God,  is  valuable  spiritually,  emotionally,  and 
intellectually. 

’ 4.  Good  unaccompanied  singing  demands  and  produces  a 

fuller  participation,  a more  vigorous  involvement,  and  more 
sensitive  leadership  than  accompanied  congregational  song. 

5.  Unaccompanied  singing  is  appropriate  to  and  symbolic 
of  our  Anabaptist  teaching  and  practice  of  simplicity  in  life, 
and  our  free  church  practice  of  spontaneous  Word-centered 
worship. 

What  disadvantages  does  our  current  practice  present? 
Those  most  often  considered  are: 

1.  It  imposes  narrow  limitations  to  musical  experience  in 
worship  allowing  only  for  hymn  and  gospel  song  use,  or  a 
cappella  choir  material. 

2.  It  demands  a level  of  experience,  talent,  or  training 
often  foreign  to  new  members,  or  to  the  members  of  an 
emerging  congregation  in  a mission  setting,  thus  imposing 
impossible  educational  demands  for  a skill  which  is  not  of 
primary  necessity  in  discipleship. 


3.  It  makes  the  task  of  congregational  singing  much  more 
difficult.  - 

There  are  five  things  a worshiper  must  do  simultaneously 
in  unaccompanied  four-part  singing,  according  to  Orlando 
Schmidt,  (a)  He  must  read  the  words  and  pronounce  them, 
(b)  He  must  read  whatever  notes  he  is  following  and  sing 
them  correctly,  (c)  He  must  follow  the  director  with  his 
eyes  so  that  he  will  interpret  the  hymn  as  it  is  supposed 
to  be  sung,  (d)  He  must  listen  to  the  rest  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  “fit  in”  to  the  total  sound,  (e)  He  must  contemplate 
the  meaning  and  message  of  the  words  and  music.  This  is 
expecting  one  person  to  do  an  awful  lot.  Ordinarily  we  do 
well  to  accomplish  the  first  two  successfully. 

4.  It  is  a practice  which  is  not  applicable  in  most  other 
cultures  in  which  our  church  is  building  new  congregations. 

5.  It  requires  special  “live”  acoustics  for  conducive  group 
singing  and  gifted  leadership  to  lift  the  experience  above 
the  merely  mechanical  to  a true  expression  of  worship. 

Discussion  Questions 

1.  Do  we  want  to  turn  from  verbally  based  communication 
toward  nonverbal  worship  forms? 

2.  Will  the  addition  of  instrumental  music  invite  or  retard 
more  active  participation? 

3.  Does  your  congregation’s  size,  musical  heritage,  training, 
number  of  non-Mennonite-background  persons  create  a 
serious  problem  in  meaningful  worship? 

4.  Does  your  present  practice  of  congregational  singing 
suffer  from  poor  acoustics  or  inadequate  leadership?  If  so, 
is  this  what  should  be  changed  rather  than  an  instrument 
added? 

5.  Will  the  broader  musical  possibilities  of  an  instrument 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  your  worship  in  song  enough 
to  justify  such  changes? 

6.  Could  the  urge  to  preserve  our  present  four-part 
unaccompanied  practice  thwart  the  discovery  of  meaningful 
ways  of  praise  and  worship? 

7.  Has  our  traditional  mode  of  singing  outlived  its  effective- 
ness and  relevancy  to  our  modern  world? 

8.  Is  our  practice  of  a cappella  singing  and  simple  liturgy 
a valid  form  of  the  future,  less  institutionalized  church  which 
we  should  not  sacrifice  for  other  tried  and  questionable 
forms? 

9.  Are  we  in  danger  of  losing  our  identification  with  the 
historic  Anabaptist-Mennonite  tradition  by  replacing  its 
forms  with  others  alien  to  our  theology  and  faith-in-life? 

10.  If  there  is  a reaction  to  our  present  practice,  it  is 

based  on  (a)  Desire  for  change  to  introduce  freshness  and 
variety?  (b)  Dissatisfaction  with  the  problems  of  the  past 
and  an  unrealistic  expectation  for  an  instrument  to  solve 
all  problems?  (c)  An  honest  and  deep-seated  need  to  bring 
more  fullness  and  depth  of  experience  into  the  worship 
service?  (d)  Expanded  musical  and  instrumental  experience 
outside  the  church  which  awakens  the  desire  to  bring  these 
newer  and/or  more  rich  forms  into  our  own  worship?  (e) 
Or  is  it  the  desire  for  imitation  of  forms  possessed  by  others 
rather  than  to  undergo  the  labor  of  creation  of  new  forms 
appropriate  to  our  own?  □ 
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Ruth  (Mrs.  Charles)  Shenk  has  been  a missionary  to  Japan  since  1957  under 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Kushiro: 
City  of 
Opportunity 


Fishing  is  an  important  industry  in  Kushiro,  as  evidenced  by  thel 
is  a fall  and  winter  specialty. 


Kushiro,  seaport  city  of  200,000  people  in  eastern  Hok-  - 
kaido,  Japan,  is  noted  for 

— beautiful  October  sunsets  seen  over  the  harbor; 

— seemingly  unending  foggy  spring  and  summer  days; 

— fishing  and  paper  mill  industries  with  accompanying 
overbearing  smells;  «j 

— miners  who  leave  the  city  each  day  to  work  under  the 
ocean; 

— underdeveloped  streets  which  succumb  to  the  spring  thaw 
each  year; 

— strong  socialistic  trends  displayed  in  various  demonstra- 
tions, many  with  an  anti-American  flavor; 

— its  acceptance  of  anyone  willing  to  share  the  rigors  of 
life  here. 

Kushiro,  with  its  100-vear  history,  is  the  fifth  largest  city  *j 
in  Hokkaido.  The  population  has  increased  over  15  percent  ! 
in  the  past  five  years.  Ships  bring  wood  chips  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  help  supply  its  paper  mills. 
Scandinavian  and  Russian  ships  are  also  seen  frequently. 
This  year  a huge  harbor  project  is  to  be  launched  to  handle 
more  international  trade.  Air  travel  to  and  from  the  city  is 
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The  fish  vendor  making  her  daily  sales  is  a familiar  figure 
in  Kushiro. 
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e fish  markets  and  fish  sausage  and  whale  canning  factories.  Salmon 


increasing  with  two  flights  to  Tokyo  and  one  to  Sapporo 
each  day. 

There  are  seven  Protestant,  two  Catholic,  and  one  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  in  the  city  with  a total  active  membership 
of  about  700  people  or  about  4 percent  of  the  city’s  popula- 
" tion.  Presently  there  is  one  Mennonite  missionary  family 
and  one  Lutheran  missionary  active  in  evangelism  here. 
They,  along  with  the  two  Italian  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
comprise  the  “foreign”  (western)  population  of  the  city. 

There  are  many  requests  for  English  teachers  to  serve 
high  school  and  college  students,  enterprising  adults,  and  as 
I “ “educational  mammas  for  smaller  children. 

Many  people  are  looking  for  identity  and  meaning  in  life 
in  this  “mass  mind”  society.  Concerned  Christians  can  help 
by  creating  small  groups  for  Bible  study  where  a person 
, lacking  any  previous  knowledge  of  Scripture  can  fit  in  and  be 
free  to  ask  any  questions  that  enter  his  mind. 

One’s  efforts  may  seem  small  or  insignificant,  but  as  peo- 
ple become  “new  persons”  the  effect  multiplies  until  this 
new  society  in  Christ  becomes  a pervading  influence.  This 
way  Christ  is  shared. 


1 

Takio  Tanase  san,  pastor  of  the  Kushiro  congregation,  teaches  English 
to  children  at  the  church. 


Dr.  Takoka,  a member  of  the  Kushiro  congregation,  meets  with  the 
nurses  (not  yet  Christian)  at  his  hospital  for  a weekly  Bible  study  and 
devotional  period. 


Seekers  and  Bible  school  students  meet  together  for  Bible  study  and 
discussion  one  evening  a week  at  the  church. 
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Lead  Me  to  Calvary 

By  Ben  F,  Lapp 


His  hour  had  come,  but  a dilemma  faced  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees;  fully  intent  on  their  sinister  plan  to  put  Jesus 
to  death,  two  problems  faced  them.  First — how  to  take  Jesus. 
Second — if  done  on  the  feast  day,  they  feared  an  uproar 
among  the  people,  for  approximately  two  million  persons 
had  gathered  for  the  Passover  festivity. 

Therefore,  when  Judas  offered  his  assistance,  they  were 
willing  to  forego  the  second  issue  in  order  to  fulfill  their 
evil  purpose.  Gladly  they  armed  themselves,  and  followed 
him,  whom  Satan  now  possessed,  into  the  garden,  where 
Jesus,  after  a deep  struggle  of  spirit,  had  committed  His 
will  to  the  Father.  Having  then  received  strength  from 
heaven’s  angels,  He  awaited  their  coming  with  calmness 
and  repose  of  spirit. 

His  dramatic  capture  is  climaxed  by  the  fleeing  of  His 
disciples.  Mark’s  Gospel  simply  states,  “And  they  all  forsook 
him,  and  fled.  Left  alone  in  the  hands  of  His  tormentors, 
He  is  about  to  face  one  of  the  most  unusual  and  illicit  trials 
of  history.  Actually,  it  can  be  broken  down  into  two  major 
trials:  (1)  Before  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin.  (2)  Before  the  Roman 
authorities.  Each  trial  has  three  stages  of  events,  making  a 
total  of  six  trials  in  approximately  nine  hours  of  time. 

His  first  interview  was  before  Annas,  father-in-law  to  the 
high  priest  Caiaphas.  Jn.  18:12-24.  Questioned  as  to  His 
doctrine,  Jesus  answers,  “I  spake  openly  to  the  world;  I 
ever  taught  in  the  synagogue,  and  in  the  temple,  whither 
the  Jews  always  resort;  and  in  secret  have  I said  nothing. 

“Why  askest  thou  me?  ask  them  which  heard  me,  what  I 
have  said  unto  them:  behold,  they  know  what  I said.’’  This 
so  infuriated  Annas  that  the  officer  struck  Jesus  with  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  an  illegal  act  in  Jewish  court. 

In  the  second  stage  of  this  first  trial,  Jesus  then  stands 
before  Caiaphas  and  the  Sanhedrin.  Sent  to  them  bound  by 
Annas,  He  refuses  to  answer  their  questions  about  destroy- 
ing the  temple.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  need  to 
go  into  the  early  parts  of  Jesus’  ministry  to  find  anything 
of  which  they  can  accuse  Him.  However,  even  in  this 
accusation  the  witnesses  fail  to  agree,  and  in  desperation 
Caiaphas  finally  asks  Him,  “Art  thou  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  Blessed?’  Upon  His  affirmative  answer,  they  then  charge 
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Him  with  blasphemy,  and  devote  the  remainder  of  the  night 
hours  to  mockery  of  Him. 

At  daylight  the  Sanhedrin  officially  ratifies  its  midnight 
decision.  Mk.  15:1.  He  is  charged  with  blasphemy,  but  a 
short  time  later,  when  He  appears  before  Pilate,  the  charge 
is  of  sedition.  The  real  reason  is  brought  to  light  in  Mt. 
27 : 18,  where  it  is  stated  as  envy. 

While  Jesus  was  undergoing  trial,  others  were  being  tried 
likewise.  Judas,  with  deep  bitterness  and  regret,  sought 
relief  in  suicide.  Peter,  in  his  denial  of  Christ,  also  expe- 
rienced bitterness  of  heart  and  regret  of  mind,  but  found 
some  relief  in  bitter  tears  of  repentance,  and,  later,  pardon 
and  cleansing  in  the  Master’s  forgiveness. 

The  second  major  trial,  likewise  set  in  three  stages,  com- 
mences by  Christ  being  delivered  to  Pilate.  Pilate  marvels 
at  the  silence  of  Jesus,  and,  in  a private  interview  with 
Jesus,  is  convinced  of  His  innocence.  Learning  that  Jesus 
was  a Galilean,  and  knowing  that  Herod  was  in  town, 
Pilate  endeavors  to  relegate  his  responsibility  by  sending 
Jesus  to  Herod. 

Stage  two  of  the  second  trial.  Lk.  23:6-12.  Jesus  stands 
before  Herod,  vehemently  accused  by  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes,  and  yet  answering  nothing.  Herod  is  greatly  dis- 
appointed, for  he  had  heard  about  Jesus,  and  being  the 
sensual  man  he  was,  hoped  to  see  some  miracles  performed. 
However,  frustrated  in  this  desire,  he  “set  him  at  nought, 
and  mocked  him,  and  arrayed  him  in  a gorgeous  robe,  and 
sent  him  again  to  Pilate  (Lk.  23:11). 

At  this  point  the  Scripture  states  that  Herod  and  Pilate, 
formerly  enemies,  now  became  friends.  How  vividly  Ps.  2:2 
takes  form:  “The  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves,  and 
the  rulers  take  counsel  together,  against  the  Lord,  and 
against  his  anointed.  ” 

The  final  stage  of  His  trial  is  set  as  Jesus  again  appears 
before  Pilate.  Completely  convinced  of  the  innocence  of 
Christ,  he  sets  before  the  gathered  crowd  the  choice  of 
Barabbas  or  Jesus  to  be  released  to  them.  Spurred  on  by 
their  leader,  the  crowd  chose  the  one  who  was  actually  guilty 
of  the  crime  attributed  to  Jesus. 

Barabbas,  in  his  newfound  freedom,  very  easily  becomes 
typical  of  each  one  of  us,  for  it  was  in  his  stead  that  Christ 
died.  So  we,  too,  were  under  condemnation  of  death,  for 
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which  He  became  our  substitute. 

Meanwhile  the  wife  of  Pilate  sends  word  to  her  husband 
of  a dream  concerning  this  man,  and  her  sufferings  from  it. 

' “Have  . . . nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man,’’  she  advises 
him.  But  Pilate,  hearing  the  rumblings  of  a rising  riot,  and 
fearing  the  threats  of  a report  to  Caesar,  consents  to  this 
malicious  desire  to  crucify  Jesus.  The  washing  of  Pilate’s 
hands  in  a basin  of  water  to  clear  himself  of  guilt  is  only  an 
attempt,  once  again,  to  shift  the  responsibility  elsewhere. 

“)  The  scourging  which  followed  His  sentence  to  be  crucified, 
those  forty  cruel  lashes  on  His  already  weakened  body 
(those  stripes  by  which,  Isaiah  declared,  we  are  healed),  so 
sapped  His  strength  that  Simon  of  Cyrene  was  compelled  to 
bear  His  cross  to  Golgotha.  A little  mercy  is  offered  in  the 
form  of  vinegar  and  gall,  which,  if  He  had  accepted,  would 
i have  deadened  the  pain  slightly,  but,  desiring  clarity  of  mind, 
He  refused  the  drink. 

At  approximately  9:00  a.m.,  between  two  thieves,  the  Bible 
simply  states,  “[there]  they  crucified  him.’’  It  is  believed 
by  some  that  the  words,  “Father,  forgive  them;  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do,’  were  uttered  as  the  nails  were 
* being  driven  into  His  hands  and  feet,  and  even  possibly 
repeated  over  and  over  throughout  the  process  of  crucifixion. 
How  different  must  have  been  this  execution  to  those  who 
carried  it  out!  His  submissive  body,  in  contrast  to  the  resist- 
ance of  others  who  were  executed  in  this  manner. 

The  parting  of  His  garments  and  casting  of  lots  for  His 
vesture  not  only  fulfills  the  Scriptures  but  reveals  the  callous 
k hearts  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  The  superscription,  “King  of 
the  Jews,”  indicates  even  the  irony  of  Pilate,  and  perhaps 
a sense  of  revenge  toward  the  Jews.  The  mocking  and 
jeering  of  the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  the  skepticism  of  the 
one  thief,  the  reviling  and  wagging  of  heads  (and  tongues) 
reveal  the  inhumanity  of  that  gathered  crowd.  It  seems  the 
powers  of  darkness  had  such  control  that  it  was  almost 
turned  into  a time  of  festivity. 

The  first  three  hours  of  Calvary  sufferings  are  marked 
with  words  and  deeds  of  kindness  from  the  cross.  “Today 
shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise”;  “Woman,  behold  thy 
son!  . . . Behold  thy  mother!’’  These  words,  so  divine, 
coming  from  the  lips  of  a suffering  human  being,  well 
establish  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  that  He  was  wholly 
► divine  and  yet  fully  human. 

When,  at  noon,  the  rays  of  the  sun  became  less,  and 
darkness  begins  to  envelop  the  earth,  the  jeering  crowd 
slinks  silently  away.  The  final  stage  of  expiation  for  human 
sin  is  being  made.  The  Savior  suffers  alone.  No  mortal  being 
will  ever  know  the  intense  agony  He  there  endured.  He 
suffered  the  agonies  of  hell,  that  we  might  not  go  there. 
“Mv  God,  my  God,”  He  cries,  “why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?” 
Words  cannot  tell,  nor  pen  describe,  the  weight  of  sin  He 
bore;  the  mental,  physical,  and  spiritual  suffering  of  the  Son 
L of  God.  Simply  stated,  the  Scriptures  declare,  “He  hath  made 
him  to  be  sin  for  us  . . . that  we  might  be  made  the  right- 
eousness of  God  in  him.  ” 

“I  thirst,  He  cries.  Burning  fever  and  excruciating  pain 
accompany  crucifixion — but  maybe  His  thirst  was  also  for  the 
souls  of  men. 


As  those  six  hours  of  intense  torment  come  to  a close, 
we  need  not  lean  near  to  grasp  the  words,  “It  is  finished.” 
This  is  not  a sigh  of  relief,  but  the  conqueror’s  cry  of 
triumph.  No  doubt  the  demon  powers  shrank  back  at  this 
note  in  His  voice. 

Finally,  in  glad  confidence,  “Father,  into  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit.”  Full  atonement  had  been  made.  Wrath 
and  mercy  had  met.  The  judgment  of  God,  necessitated  by 
His  holiness,  had  also  demonstrated  His  love  to  man,  in  the 
giving  of  His  Son.  d 

I Wonder  About 
Peter  and  Matthew 

By  Henry  P.  Yoder 

“Jesus  went  back  again  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Galilee.  . . . 
As  he  walked  along  he  saw  a tax  collector,  Levi  the  son  of 
Alphaeus,  sitting  in  his  office.  Jesus  said  to  him,  ‘Follow  me. 
Levi  got  up  and  followed  him”  (Mk.  2:13,  14). 

(The  following  is  an  imaginary  outburst  of  Peter  to  this  call.) 

“No,  Master,  not  Levi.  There  is  no  one  in  the  world  I 
hate  more  than  him.  Can’t  You  see  that  his  tax  booth  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake  means  that  he  collects  maritime  taxes? 
Don’t  You  know  that  the  proverb,  ‘Woe  to  the  ship  which 
sails  without  having  paid  the  dues,’  means  that  maritime  tax 
officers  are  the  meanest,  crudest,  lowest  sort — at  least  I 
think  so? 

“Master,  if  You  only  knew  how  often  I cursed  Levi! 
Everyone  on  the  lake  hates  him.  He  would  not  be  alive 
today  if  it  were  not  for  the  protection  he  received  from  the 
Roman  soldiers. 

“Now  look,  Master,  if  You  want  us  to  learn  from  You,  we 
must  be  a compatible  group.  Having  an  ex-maritime  tax 
collector  with  ex-fishermen  will  never  work.  Don’t  you  know 
human  nature  better  than  that? 

“What?  ‘People  who  are  well  do  not  need  a doctor,  but 
only  those  who  are  sick.  Yes,  Master,  I agree  with  that, 
but  what  does  that  have  to  do  with  Levi  and  me?  ‘You 
came  not  to  call  the  respectable  people,  but  the  outcasts? 
Do  you  mean  that?  Really?  Yes,  Master,  forgive  me.  Levi 
has  repented.  I must  too.” 

“Shalom,  Levi.  Welcome.” 


What  are  some  very  important  words  to  remember? 

The  six  most  important  words:  I admit  I made  a mistake. 
The  five  most  important  words:  You  did  a good  job. 

The  four  most  important  words:  What  is  your  opinion? 

The  three  most  important  words:  If  you  please. 

The  two  most  important  words:  Thank  you. 

The  most  important  word:  We. 

The  least  important  word:  /. 
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Items  and  Comments 


A top  official  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration told  officials  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Annuity  Board  in  Dallas  that  a 
minister  who  allows  his  church  to  pay 
Social  Security  taxes  for  him  on  an  em- 
ployee-employer basis  mav  find  himself  in 
trouble. 

Robert  J.  Myers,  chief  actuary  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  said  a clergyman  in  such  a 
position  could  face  possible  loss  of  some 
benefits  and  suffer  penalties. 

Myers  issued  the  warning  during  a speech 
to  trustees  attending  the  51st  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Southern  Baptist  Annuity  Board. 

When  such  a minister  is  caught,  Myers 
said,  he  will  have  to  file  correct  forms  to 
straighten  out  his  record.  Then,  after  he 
obtains  a refund  of  the  employee  taxes  he 
paid,  he  will  have  to  pay  the  self-employ- 
ment taxes  along  with  interest  and  penal- 
ties for  all  the  years  covered  by  the  statute 
of  limitations  for  Social  Security.  He  said  a 
church  would  also  be  refunded  the  taxes  it 
paid  for  the  minister  during  those  years. 


The  greatest  danger  to  high  school 
students  is  not  drugs  but  alcohol.  This  was 
revealed  in  a survey  by  the  Ontario  Addic- 
tion Research  Foundation,  rated  the  most 
thorough  survey  of  its  type  ever  under- 
taken in  North  America. 

The  foundation  surveyed  6,500  Toronto 
students  in  grades  7,  9,  11,  and  13.  It 
found  23  percent  of  those  in  grade  7 had 
consumed  alcohol  during  the  past  six 
months.  This  rose  to  42  percent  in  grade 
9,  60  percent  in  grade  11,  and  71  percent 
in  grade  13. 

The  survey  also  found  that  6.7  percent 
of  all  students  had  used  marijuana  during 
the  six  months,  5.7  percent  had  sniffed 
glue  or  other  solvents,  3.3  percent  had 
used  barbiturates,  2.6  percent  LSD,  and 
9.5  percent  tranquilizers. 

With  almost  all  drugs,  except  tranquil- 
izers, there  were  more  than  twice  as  many 
offenders  among  boys  as  girls. 


Canadians  now  smoke  more  cigarettes 
per  person  than  any  other  people  in  the 
world.  Recently  Canada’s  Minister  of 
Health,  John  Munro,  introduced  into 
Parliament  several  recommendations  for 
reducing  cigarette  hazards  and  consump- 
tion. He  said,  “Every  cigarette  you  smoke 
means  about  eight  minutes  off  your  life.” 
On  the  world  scene,  Italy  banned  ciga- 
rette advertising  in  the  early  1960’s.  Britain 
banned  advertising  of  cigarettes  four  years 
ago.  And  in  1965  the  United  States  imposed 
a hazardous  health  warning  statement  on 


all  cigarette  packages. 

Since  1967  the  U.S.  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  required  radio  and  TV 
stations  to  provide  significant  amounts  of 
time  for  anti-cigarette  commercials  and 
programs. 

Impatient  with  York’s  empty  churches  in 
England,  a university  professor.  Dr.  Brian 
Morris,  has  suggested  that  such  churches 
be  converted  into  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
other  profit-making  businesses.  His  plan 
is  presented  in  a report  entitled  “ Real 
Uses  for  Old  Churches.” 

Religious  freedom  suffered  in  Albania  as 
the  state,  committing  itself  to  a policy  of 
state-enforced  atheism,  closed  more  than 
2,150  churches,  mosques,  and  shrines. 

President  Richard  Nixon  s example  of 
holding  services  in  his  quarters  will  be  fol- 
lowed, leading  to  a decline  of  financial  sup- 
port and  the  closing  of  more  churches. 

The  view  is  that  of  the  Reverend  W. 
Clarence  Wright,  long  a supporter  of 
Richard  Nixon  who  retired  in  1967  as  min- 
ister of  Wilshire  Presbyterian  Church. 

“When  President  Eisenhower  made  a 
profession  of  faith  and  united  with  the 
Christian  church  16  years  ago.  Dr.  Wright 
wrote  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Nixon,  "his  in- 
fluence led  to  the  introduction  of  invoca- 
tions at  luncheon  clubs  and  other  organiza- 
tions which  had  not  previously  recognized 
God  officially. 

In  his  objecting  to  Mr.  Nixon’s  White 
House  Sunday  services,  Dr.  Wright  said  he 
recognized  that  one  can  worship  God  any- 
where and  that  security  precautions  should 
be  observed.  But  he  added,  “Now  many 
others  will  join  the  plan  of  yourself  and 
forsake  public  worship,  and  use  such  as 
an  excuse  for  not  supporting  the  church  in 
its  programs  and  financial  requirements.” 

As  the  popular  church-in-the-home 
phenomenon  spreads,  the  clergyman  pre- 
dicted, church  after  church  will  close. 

For  the  first  time,  the  New  Testament 
is  now  available  to  the  Eskimo-speaking 
people  of  the  Arctic,  thanks  to  the  work 
of  Wveliffe  Bible  Translators  and  their  col- 
laborator in  Wainwright  Village,  Alaska. 

Don  and  Thelma  Webster,  working  closely 
with  Eskimo  Pastor  Roy  Ahmaogak  who 
died  last  winter,  produced  the  Inupiat  New 
Testament  for  the  multitudes  of  people  who 
were  without  the  Scriptures  in  their  own 
tongue. 

Eskimo  has  never  been  written.  Entirely 


verbal,  it  is  a language  Eskimo  youngsters 
learn  in  the  home  before  going  to  schools 
operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  learn  English. 

Mary  Bell,  the  11-year-old  girl  from 
Newcastle,  England,  who  strangled  a four- 
vear-old  boy,  and  three  months  later  a 
three-vear-old  boy,  “solely  for  pleasure 
and  excitement,  used  to  spend  hours  watch- 
ing TV.  Then  she  would  reenact  what  she 
had  seen,  outside  on  the  streets.  Her 
favorite  programs  were  the  crime  thrillers. 
During  her  trial  she  told  the  court  she  had 
learned  to  strangle  by  watching  “The  Saint 
on  television. 

Ban  cigarette  ads  on  the  air?  The  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission  recently 
recommended  by  a 6-1  vote  a regulation  to 
ban  cigarette  advertising  from  TV  and 
radio.  The  issue  will  come  up  when  the 
present  Cigarette  Labeling  & Advertising 
Act  of  1965  expires  June  30.  This  expiring 
act  prohibits  any  federal,  state,  or  local 
agencv  from  regulating  cigarette  advertising, 
and  the  tobacco  industry  wants  to  hang 
onto  this  provision.  The  pressure  will  real- 
ly heat  up  when  this  act  again  comes  be- 
fore Congress.  If  you  are  interested,  write 
your  senators  and  congressmen. 

Followers  of  a sect  headed  by  a 70-vear- 
old  woman  who  called  herself  a pope 
gathered  at  a wooden  hut  in  the  mountains 
near  Bolzano,  Italy,  to  await  a flying 
saucer. 

They  joined  with  Maria  Staffer  in  prayer 
as  she  awaited  the  fixing  saucer  which,  she 
said,  would  take  her  followers  to  another 
planet  before  the  world  ended  on  Feb.  20. 

The  group  was  said  to  be  affiliated  with 
“Pope  Clement  XV,”  a former  French 
priest  named  Michael  Collin  who  was  de- 
ported by  Italian  authorities.  He,  too,  had 
predicted  the  world  would  end  on  Feb.  20. 

A new  organization  for  disaffected  Roman 
Catholic  priests  is  branching  out  from 
Detroit  to  assist  rebel  clergymen  of  the 
country,  both  married  and  single. 

Heading  the  unorthodox  Society  of 
Priests  for  a Free  Ministry  is  the  Reverend 
Patrick  H.  Best,  31,  a former  priest. 

“We  are  seeking  a free  ministry,  not 
only  freed  of  the  celibacy  law  but  freed  of 
other  disabling  factors  such  as  the  restric- 
tions on  liturgical  celebrations  and  the 
orders  and  permission  that  one  must  al- 
ways have  in  the  church,  he  said. 
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i 

Bihar  Mennonite  Church  Indianizes 


After  several  years  of  study  and  discus- 
sion on  leadership  patterns,  Bihar  Menno- 
4 nite  Church  has  moved  ahead  decisively. 
, Two  missionaries  comment  on  the  events 
from  differing  perspectives.  A news  story 
- on  the  Bihar  Annual  Conference  by  Paul 
G.  Kniss  says: 

■*  “The  annual  conference  of  Bihar  (India) 
Mennonite  Church  was  held  Mar.  6-8,  1969, 
1 at  Chadwa.  Sessions  were  held  in  a large 
tent,  and  delegates  lived  in  tents  erected 
nearby  or  in  neighboring  houses. 

“The  conference  reached  its  high  point 
during  the  evening  service  on  Mar.  7.  In 
i > this  service  nine  men  were  ordained  to  the 
pastoral  ministry,  and  eight  were  eonse- 
i crated  as  elders.  Seven  were  also  dedicated 
to  serve  as  counselors,  called  ‘ mukhiya’  or 
‘chiefs.  These  are  respected  men  of  their 
communities  who  will  assist  pastors  and 
serve  on  their  church  councils.  Three  per- 
sons were  also  set  apart  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  serve  as  pastors.  Those  wives 
\ , who  were  present  stood  with  their  husbands 
for  the  service. 

j>  “The  procedure,”  Paul  continues,  “fol- 


lowed in  ‘laying  on  hands’  for  ordination 
was  to  signify  progressive  assumption  of 
responsibility.  The  four  ordained  missionar- 
ies laid  their  hands  on  the  first  Indian 
brother,  after  which  the  missionary  who 
read  the  charge  withdrew  and  sat  down. 
Then  the  newly  ordained  brother  along 
with  the  three  remaining  missionaries  laid 
their  hands  upon  the  next  person.  The 
missionaries  thus  withdrew  one  by  one, 
and  from  the  fifth  person  on,  only  Indian 
ministers  were  laying  on  hands  and  giving 
the  solemn  charge  to  their  brethren. 

“ ‘What  four  brothers  sav’  is  an  idiom  in 
Hindi  signifying  consensus  of  the  whole 
community.  Thus  laying  on  hands  by  four 
brethren  meant  that  the  whole  church  was 
giving  the  charge. 

“This  service  of  ordination  and  conse- 
cration culminated  a long  period  of  prayer, 
discussion,  planning,  counseling,  and  de- 
liberation. The  nine  pastors  had  served  the 
church  for  some  years  as  leaders  supported 
by  the  mission.  A plan  is  being  imple- 
mented now  for  all  workers  paid  by  the 
mission  to  become  independent  of  mission 


support.  Congregations  are  now  taking  up 
the  matter  of  calling  and  supporting  their 
own  leaders.  The  church  felt  that  besides 
a pastor  for  each  congregation,  an  elder, 
or  ‘prachin,’  and  a counselor,  or  ‘mukhiya,’ 
were  needed  to  assist  in  pastoral  care  of 
the  congregation. 

“A  sense  of  gravity  and  awe  and  of  jubi- 
lant gratitude  for  what  God  was  doing 
among  us  pervaded  the  meeting.  This  was 
the  first  ordination  in  Bihar  Mennonite 
Church. 

“The  church  faces  the  future  with 
courage,’’  Paul  concludes.  “The  process  of 
choosing  leaders  is  still  going  on  in  a 
number  of  congregations.  People  realize 
that  missionaries  may  not  be  permitted  to 
remain  in  India  and  that  the  church  must 
prepare  herself  to  take  all  the  responsibility 
of  the  church.  Appropriately  the  theme 
text  of  the  conference  was  1 Cor.  16:13,  14, 
‘Keep  your  eyes  open  for  spiritual  danger; 
stand  true  to  the  Lord;  act  like  men;  be 
strong;  and  whatever  you  do,  do  it  with 
love.’  ” 

“The  emphasis  by  the  government  today 
is  to  Indianize,”  John  Beachy  points  out, 
“with  an  ensuing  limit  to  foreign  personnel 
in  the  country.  This  is  desirable  for  a grow- 
ing church  and  coincides  with  the  aims  of 
the  mission  and  church.  The  Bihar  Men- 
nonite Church  is  moving  ahead  with  Indian- 
ization.  Full  responsibility  will  now  be  on 
the  church  for  nurture  and  pastoral  work. 
The  missionary  will  be  co-worker,  helping 
where  needed. 

“Choosing  leaders  necessitates  a leader- 
ship training  program.  A training  school 
opened  in  January  with  19  students,  some 
of  whom  are  new  Christians  who  will  be- 
come leaders  in  the  church.  Through 
various  agencies  of  the  church  and  mission 
vital  communication  exists  throughout  the 
communities.  The  growing  edge  of  the 
church,”  John  concludes,  “is  in  the  village, 
however,  where  new  Christians  share  with 
relatives,  wherever  family  lines  take  them.” 

Seek  a Toehold 

Whom  shall  we  relate  to  and  be  con- 
cerned about?  is  always  a first  question  a 
missionary  asks  himself  when  he  has  com- 
pleted his  language  study.  For  the  Harvey 
Grabers,  who  completed  their  beginning 
Portuguese  language  study  during  their 
first  year  in  Brazil  last  spring,  the  answers 
may  come  after  some  tentative  steps.  Now 
living  in  Ribeirao  Preto,  Harvey  reports 
how  these  tentative  steps  work: 

“We  have  been  encouraged  to  develop 
a witness  to  the  middle  class  and  to  stu- 
dents in  this  city.  We  put  an  ad  in  the 
paper  offering  English  discussion  and  con- 
versation on  the  theme  ‘A  Christian  View 
of  History.’  Unfortunately  the  ad  was  run 
during  three  days  of  carnaval,  Brazil’s  most 
important  fun  splurge  (the  Brazilian  ob- 
servance of  the  beginning  of  Lent,  similar 
to  but  more  involving  than  the  Mardi  Gras 


“What  four  brothers  say,”  is  an  idiom  in  Hindi  signifying  consensus  of  the  whole  community. 
Four  brethren  laying  on  hands  meant  that  the  whole  church  was  giving  the  charge.  . . . 
Those  wives  who  were  present  stood  with  their  husbands  for  the  service.  Annual  conference 
of  Bihar  Mennonite  Church,  Mar.  6-8,  1969.  Paul  Kaufman  photo. 
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in  New  Orleans).  Only  one  person  applied 
with  enough  English  ability  to  read  Herbert 
Butterfield’s  Christianity  and  History,  which 
was  the  reading  suggested  as  a starter. 
We  will  try  rerunning  the  ad,  but  offer  as 
another  alternative  the  discussion  of  some 
serious  novel  like  Dr.  Zhivago. 

“I  was  invited,”  Harvey  continues,  “to 
write  a series  on  the  origin  of  the  Menno- 
nite  Church  for  one  of  the  local  papers.  I 


The  39-member  Hesston  College  Choir, 
directed  by  Professor  Lowell  Bvler,  will 
present  concerts  of  sacred  music  in  Menno- 
nite  churches  in  seven  eastern  states  during 
Easter  recess.  In  addition  to  presenting 
programs  in  churches  the  choir  will  visit 
the  United  States  Capitol  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  where  they  will  give  a performance. 
In  Virginia  a program  is  scheduled  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College.  While  on  the 
campus  the  choirs  of  the  two  sister  in- 
stitutions will  combine  to  sing  selected 
numbers  during  a fellowship  meeting. 
Mrs.  Byler  will  travel  as  choir  matron. 

Their  itinerary  includes:  Sycamore  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  Garden  City,  Mo.,  Mar. 
26;  Arthur  Mennonite,  Arthur,  111.,  Mar. 


A six-week  study  tour  with  emphasis 
on  the  church’s  worldwide  mission  and  re- 
lief ministry,  as  well  as  a broad  study  of 
world  cultures  and  people,  is  being  planned 
for  October  and  November  1969.  In  coopera- 
tion with  Menno  Travel  Service,  the  around- 
the-world  tour  is  being  planned  and  led 
by  A.  J.  Metzler. 

Beginning  with  a few  days  in  Europe, 
the  group  will  spend  about  one  week  in 
the  Holy  Land  before  visiting  mission 
work  in  Ethiopia.  From  Africa  the  group 
will  fly  to  the  subcontinent  of  India  for  a 
week’s  visit  and  study.  Nepal,  Hong  Kong, 
and  Korea  will  be  included  before  a week’s 
visit  to  Japan. 

The  purpose  of  the  tour  will  be  primarily 
educational — Christian  education  in  the 


started  with  the  origin  of  the  Swiss 
Brethren  as  the  left  wing  of  the  Reforma- 
tion with  the  hope  that  this  would  arouse 
the  curiosity  of  leftist  students  about  the 
Christ  who  is  the  secret  to  the  only  genu- 
ine kind  of  revolution  and  known  to  so 
few  people  in  our  world.  This  is  one  idea. 
But  we  will  need  many  more  to  introduce 
ourselves  to  a class  of  people  and  a part 
of  town  where  Mennonites  are  not  known.” 


study  of  the  countries  to  be  visited,  includ- 
ing the  churches,  missions,  and  relief  work 
in  each  area. 

A.  J.  Metzler  has  visited  Europe  nine 
times,  and  has  been  to  Africa  and  the  Far 
East  three  times.  He  served  for  26  years  as 
General  Manager  of  the  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  and  is  former 
Executive  Secretary  of  Mennonite  General 
Conference.  He  is  presently  serving  as  in-  ” 
terim  pastor  of  the  Orrville  Mennonite 
Church,  Orrville,  Ohio. 

Persons  interested  in  participating  in 
the  tour  may  write  for  further  details  to 
A.  J.  Metzler,  128  Cherry  Street,  Orrville, 
Ohio  44667. 

Eastern  Board 
Appoints  Workers 

Six  overseas  missionaries  were  appointed 
by  the  Eastern  Mission  Board  on  Mar.  17: 

Elam  and  Miriam  Stoltzfus,  Etters,  Pa., 
to  a three-year  term  as  doctor  couple  in 
British  Honduras,  leaving  August; 

Leona  B.  Yoder,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  to  A: 
a three-year  term  as  teacher  in  Good  Shep-  ( 
herd  School,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  leaving 
July; 

Marlin  and  Martha  Nissley,  Harrisburg, 

Pa.,  to  a three-year  term  as  Mission  Associ- 
ates medical  missionary  couple  in  Nazareth, 
Ethiopia,  leaving  July; 

Rhoda  Kennel,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  a 
three-year  term  as  Mission  Associates  J 
teacher  for  intermediate  level  in  Jamama, 
Somali  Republic,  leaving  July.  i 

Fourteen  missionaries  were  reappointed: 

To  Ethiopia,  Nathan  and  Arlene  Hege, 
literature  workers,  leaving  July;  Martha 
Hartzler,  nurse,  leaving  July; 

To  Kenya,  M.  Hershey  and  Norma  Lea- 
man,  East  Africa  Area  Office,  Nairobi,  leav- 
ing April;  Clara  Landis,  teacher,  leaving 
July; 

To  Somalia,  Mary  Gehman,  teacher,  leav- 
ing June;  Elsie  VanPelt,  teacher,  leaving 
June;  Vernon  and  Elizabeth  Kratz,  doctor 
couple,  leaving  August; 

To  Tanzania,  Elva  B.  Landis,  nurse, 
leaving  July;  Delilah  Detweiler,  nurse, 
leaving  April; 

To  Vietnam,  Donald  and  Doris  Sensenig, 
general  missionary  service,  leaving  July. 

Mumaw  Receives  Citation  « 

A former  president  of  Eastern  Mennonite  , 
College  was  honored  with  the  title  “Presi-  | 

dent  Emeritus”  in  a special  chapel  service  I 

Mar.  12. 

John  R.  Mumaw,  predecessor  to  Myron  f 
S.  Augsburger,  was  given  the  honored  cita- 
tion by  the  chairman  of  the  board,  Dewitt 
Heatwole  of  Harrisonburg,  on  the  occasion 
of  Mumaw’s  sixty-fifth  birthday.  Mumaw 
had  served  as  college  president  from  1948 
to  1965. 

In  his  citation,  Bro.  Heatwole  pointed 
out  that  during  Mumaw’s  17  years  of  leader- 


Hesston  College  Choir  Will  Tour 


Around  the  World  Tour  Planned 


27;  South  Union  Mennonite,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  Mar.  28;  Chicago  Avenue  Mennonite, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Sunday  morning.  Mar. 
30;  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Sunday 
evening,  Mar.  30;  Washington,  D.C.,  Capitol 
steps,  Monday  morning,  Mar.  31;  First 
Mennonite,  Hyattsville,  Md.,  Monday  eve- 
ning, Mar.  31;  Deep  Run  Mennonite,  Deep 
Run,  Pa.,  Apr.  1;  Monterey  Mennonite, 
Leola,  Pa.,  Apr.  2;  Beech  Mennonite, 
Louisville,  Ohio,  Apr.  3;  Kidron  Mennonite, 
Kidron,  Ohio,  Apr.  4;  Benton  Mennonite, 
Benton,  Ind.,  Apr.  5;  Forks  Mennonite, 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  Sunday  morning,  Apr.  6; 
Belmont  Mennonite,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sunday 
evening,  Apr.  6;  and  First  Mennonite, 
Morton,  111.,  Apr.  7. 


broadest  sense.  It  will  be  intended  to  serve 
three  groups  of  people;  (1)  For  those  partici- 
pating in  the  tour  it  will  be  a broadening, 
informative,  and  exciting  experience.  Con- 
tact with  differing  cultures,  as  well  as  first- 
hand visits  to  historical,  biblical,  and 
mission  centers,  will  prove  unforgettable. 
(2)  It  is  intended  that  both  nationals  and 
personnel  commissioned  by  our  mission 
boards  may  be  encouraged  and  challenged 
by  the  tour  participants  as  “lay  ambassa- 
dors.” (3)  Through  the  experience,  tour 
participants  will  share  new  vision  and  con- 
victions to  family,  friends,  and  the  church. 

The  group,  limited  to  20  persons,  will  be 
formed  by  early  summer,  so  that  the  re- 
maining months  prior  to  departure  can  be 
spent  in  orientation,  briefing,  and  careful 
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Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  EMC 
Dewitt  Heatwole  confers  the  title  “President 
< Emeritus”  on  J.  R.  Mumaw  as  President 
Augsburger  looks  on. 

1 A 

ship,  the  “enrollment  more  than  doubled 

* (from  257  to  604),  the  philosophy  of  Chris- 
tian education  was  articulated  clearly,  and 
accreditation  by  the  Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Schools  was  achieved  with 

11  merit  in  1959.’ 

Mumaw,  a native  of  Wayne  County,  Ohio, 
but  who  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Harrison- 
I , burg,  Va.,  was  educated  at  Eastern  Menno- 
nite  College,  Elizabethtown  (Pa.)  College, 
> the  University  of  Virginia,  and  American 
Theological  Seminary.  He  is  president  of 
1 the  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Small 
Colleges  and  past  president  of  the  Council 
of  Mennonite  Colleges,  a member  of  the 
Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services  Board 

■ * 

and  of  the  Overseas  Missions  Committee, 
h Ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1928,  he  has 
been  lecturer  and  world  traveler  and  author 

* of  three  books.  Besides  his  present  teach- 
ing position  as  professor  of  Practical 

* Theology  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary, 
he  serves  as  moderator  of  Mennonite  Gen- 

■*  eral  Conference  and  of  Virginia  Mennonite 
Conference. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Evelyn 


i King,  dean  of  women  at  EMC. 


Gingerich  conferred  with  Mennonite  leaders  on 
methods  of  record  keeping.  Left  to  right  are 
Isaac  Sackey,  secretary  of  the  Ghana  Menno- 
i nite  Church;  S.  T.  Okrah,  lay  pastor;  Ginge- 
: rich;  Samuel  Tetteh,  lay  pastor.  Gingerich  also 

spoke  at  the  Amasaman  Church  on  “The 
Christian  View  of  History.”  The  Ghana  visit 
was  part  of  his  current  worldwide  tour  of 
Mennonite  communities  in  the  interests  of  his 

Iwork  as  managing  editor  of  The  Mennonite 
Encyclopedia  and  as  archivist  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church. 


Mennonite  Social  Workers  to  Study  Role  in  Church  Work 


Social  work  and  the  program  of  the 
church  will  be  the  focus  of  the  1969  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  of  Mennonite  Social 
Workers.  Joseph  R.  Steiner,  president  of  the 
AMSW,  recently  announced  that  plans  have 
been  completed  for  the  annual  spring  meet- 
ing. 

The  Association  of  Mennonite  Social 
Workers  will  meet  on  Apr.  11  and  12,  1969, 
at  the  Oaklawn  Psychiatric  Center,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  The  key  addresses  will  be  delivered 
by  Robert  W.  Hartzler  and  Lester  J. 
Glick. 

Lester  J.  Glick  is  director  of  the  Under- 
graduate Social  Work  Sequence  at  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse,  NY.  Robert  W. 
Hartzler  is  administrator  and  chaplain  of 
the  Oaklawn  Psychiatric  Center. 

Attendance  is  open  to  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  participating  in  the  conference, 
including  students.  President  Joseph  Stein- 
er reported  that  the  Association  welcomes 
dialogue  with  church  workers  and  leaders 
directed  toward  formulating  a better  defini- 
tion of  the  role  of  social  work  in  the 
mission  of  the  church. 

For  registration  and  overnight  accommo- 


dations, members  and  other  interested  per- 
sons may  contact  Margaret  E.  Jahnke, 
secretary-treasurer  of  AMSW,  Oaklawn 
Psychiatric  Center,  2600  Oakland,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 46514. 

The  initial  session  of  the  conference  on 
Friday  evening,  Apr.  11,  will  be  an  informal 
meeting  for  sharing  and  fellowship.  Satur- 
day, Apr.  12,  a coffee  and  registration 
hour  will  begin  at  9:00  am.  At  9:45  a 
representative  of  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  will  present  current  needs  and 
opportunities  for  social  workers  in  the 
MCC  programs  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Following  this  presentation  Bro.  Glick 
will  deliver  a paper,  “Directions  for  the 
Future,”  based  on  his  address  to  the  Men- 
nonite World  Conference  in  1967. 

Robert  Hartzler  will  then  address  the 
Association  on  “Social  Work  in  the  Life  of 
the  Church.” 

In  the  afternoon  session,  Carl  Smucker, 
Dean  of  Students,  Bluffton  College,  Bluff- 
ton,  Ohio,  will  chair  a panel  of  social 
workers  and  church  leaders  who  will 
respond  to  the  morning  presentations  and 
initiate  a general  discussion. 


Mennonite  Indemnity  Declares  Dividend 


Mennonite  indemnity,  Inc.  (Mil),  a 
reinsurance  company  serving  18  Mennonite 
mutual  aid  societies  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  declared  its  sixth  consecutive 
stockholders’  dividend  of  $1.00  per  share. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Mil  stockholders 
was  held  in  Chicago,  Mar.  6,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Association  of  Mennonite  Aid 
Societies  conference. 

President  Edgar  Stoesz  stated  that  1968, 
along  with  1964,  rates  as  one  of  the  two 
best  years  in  the  company’s  11-year  history. 
Gross  premium  income  totaled  $489,503. 
Assets  increased  by  $81,214  (23.9  percent), 
and  by  year  end  were  $421,215.  The 
company’s  surplus  increased  by  $49,134 
(19.3  percent)  and  totaled  $303,114.  The 
unassigned  earned  surplus  increased  to 
$149,852. 

On  the  preceding  evening.  Mar.  5,  the 
Mennonite  Excess  Windstorm  Pool,  man- 
aged by  Mil,  met.  The  purpose  of  the  Pool 
is  to  distribute  among  the  member  compa- 
nies catastrophe  losses  which  result  from 
severe  windstorms.  No  members  were  in- 
volved in  such  windstorms  during  1968.  The 
nine  members  of  this  reinsurance  Pool 
are:  Conservative  and  Amish  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid  Society,  Goshen,  Ind.;  Iowa 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  Association,  Kalona, 
Iowa;  Mennonite  Aid  Plan,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio;  Mennonite  Aid  Society  of  South 
Dakota,  Freeman,  S.D. ; Mennonite  Aid 
Union,  Baden,  Ont. ; Mennonite  Aid  Union 
of  Kansas,  Hillsboro,  Kan.;  Mennonite 
Hilfs-Plan  Association,  Yoder,  Kan.;  Men- 
nonite Mutual  Insurance  Association,  Inter- 
course, Pa.;  and  Mennonite  Mutual 


Insurance  Association,  Mt.  Lake,  Minn. 

Mil,  through  its  relationship  to  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  is  closely 
linked  to  the  programs  of  the  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  churches.  MCC  sub- 
mits a slate  of  nominees  for  election  to 
the  board  of  directors  at  each  annual  stock- 
holders’ meeting. 

In  this  year’s  election,  William  T. 
Snyder  and  Orie  O.  Miller  were  reelected  to 
four-year  terms.  Ora  M.  Yoder,  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  was  elected  to  succeed 
Maurice  L.  Klopfenstein  who  retired,  hav- 
ing served  on  the  board  from  its  beginning. 
All  officers  were  reelected  as  follows: 
Edgar  Stoesz,  president;  William  T.  Snyder, 
vice-president;  Richard  L.  Ebersole,  secre- 
tary; Wayne  W.  Martin,  treasurer;  Keith 
Lehman,  assistant  secretary. 

Japan  Church  to 
Up  Giving  30% 

“Two  significant  developments  can  be 
observed  (in  the  life  of  the  Japan  Menno- 
nite Church)  during  1968,  Ralph  Buck- 
waiter  points  out  as  he  reviews  the  past 
year’s  developments.  The  two  develop- 
ments involve  the  movement  of  leadership 
personnel  (both  national  pastor  and  mission- 
ary) and  deepened  vision  for  evangelism  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Ralph  says  that  younger  men  who  have 
studied  in  the  Eastern  Hokkaido  Bible 
School  for  three  or  four  years  are  accepting 
the  call  of  the  church  to  responsible  assign- 
ments. Three  other  pastors  who  have 
served  congregations  six  to  ten  years  are 
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also  moving. 

“With  the  decision  to  send  the  first 
Mennonite  missionaries  overseas  from 
Japan,  Buckwalter  notes,  “the  Hokkaido 
church  has  been  challenged  to  high  commit- 
ment and  spiritual  renewal.  He  refers  to 
the  decision  of  both  the  Kaneko  family  to 
go  and  the  Japan  church  to  send  them  to 
South  America  to  assist  with  radio  broad- 
casts to  the  Japanese  immigrants  there. 

Hiroshi  Kaneko  has  been  pastor  of  the 
Asahigawa  congregation  (19  members)  and 
director  of  radio  broadcasting  for  Japan 
Mennonite  Church,  using  Bible  correspond- 
ence courses  also  as  follow-up.  Plans  call 
for  the  Kaneko  family  (they  have  two  chil- 
dren) to  visit  North  America  this  summer 
en  route  to  South  America. 

“Renewed  vision  for  stewardship  and 
concern  for  evangelism  at  home  is  observ- 
able, Ralph  continues.  “The  goal  for  giv- 
ing projected  by  the  delegates  to  the  six- 
teenth annual  church  conference,  Feb.  10 
and  11,  is  more  than  30  percent  higher 
than  gifts  given  for  overall  church  proj- 
ects in  1968. 

“Significant  we  feel  is  the  church’s  com- 
mitment to  continue  supporting  radio 
evangelism  in  Hokkaido. 

CPS-ers  Exhibit 
Sportsmanship 

During  the  past  winter  six  members  of 
the  Amarillo  CPS  group  who  are  employed 
at  Northwest  Texas  Hospital  played  basket- 
ball in  the  city’s  Industrial  League.  The 
fellows  demonstrated  outstanding  sportsman- 
ship in  each  game  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  their  team  won  the  beautiful  sports- 
manship trophy. 

The  Amarillo  Mennonite  Fellowship  is 
looking  for  more  dedicated  young  men  and 
women,  not  only  to  find  employment  here, 
but  who  will  also  be  willing  to  give  of  their 
time,  talents,  and  money  in  the  development 
of  a new  Mennonite  congregation. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a place  to  serve 
your  draft  time  or  simply  for  a new  frontier 
in  church  building,  you  are  invited  to 
write  Ben  E.  Eberlv,  Coordinator-adviser, 
6206  Woodward,  Amarillo,  Tex.  79106,  for 
more  information  on  job  opportunities, 
housing,  etc. 

Four  Films  Available 

Mennonite  Central  Committee’s  Informa- 
tion Services  announces  the  release  of 
three  additional  filmstrips  and  one  16mm 
film. 

Bedding,  Bundles,  and  Bandages  is  a 
59-frame,  15-minute,  color  filmstrip  ac- 
companied by  a tape-recorded  narration 
describing  projects  for  women’s  groups, 
youth  fellowships,  families  and  individuals, 
Sunday  schools  and  vacation  Bible  schools. 
The  proper  method  of  rolling  bandages, 
packing  leprosy  bundles  and  Christmas 


bundles,  as  well  as  the  desired  preparation 
of  other  projects,  is  shown.  These  projects 
are  needed  by  MCC  workers  in  various  pro- 
grams the  world  over. 

A Farm  in  Crete,  a 60-frame,  20-minute, 
color  filmstrip  with  tape-recorded  narration, 
portrays  how  the  Agricultural  Development 
Center,  an  MCC  project  in  cooperation  with 
Bishop  Irineos  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
church,  plays  an  important  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  island  of  Crete.  Projects, 
overseen  by  Paxmen  and  agriculturists,  in- 
clude dairy,  animal  husbandry,  crops,  and  a 
feedmill  for  demonstration  and  extension 
purposes. 

Why  Meat?  is  a 52-frame,  12-minute, 
color  filmstrip  with  tape-recorded  narration, 
briefly  showing  the  specter  of  global  hunger, 
and  how  the  MCC  through  canning  and 
shipping  meat  has  been  attacking  the 
problem  of  lack  of  protein  in  the  diet  of 
victims  of  malnutrition. 

Wide  Is  the  River,  a 16mm,  26-minute, 
color  film  with  sound,  shows  the  nature  of 
the  gulf  that  separates  the  Jews  and  Arabs. 
The  problem,  as  well  as  what  MCC  and 
Mennonite  missionaries  are  attempting  to 
do  in  the  Middle  East,  is  depicted. 

Conference  to  Be  Held  on 
New  Forms  and  Structures 

A conference  on  “Congregational  Struc- 
tures in  the  urban  setting  cosponsored  by 
the  Home  Missions  Department  of  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  and  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center  will  be  held  at 
Laurelville,  May  8-10,  1969.  Resource 

leaders  will  be  Fred  Taylor  of  the  Church 
of  the  Savior,  Washington,  DC.;  David 
Mains,  the  Circle  Church,  Chicago,  111.; 
Lawrence  Burkholder,  Harvard  Divinity 
School  and  Mennonite  Fellowship,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Virgil  Vogt,  Reba  Place  Fellowship, 
Evanston,  111.  The  purpose  of  the  confer- 
ence is  to  discuss  what  new  forms  and 
structures  are  needed  and  would  grow  out 
of  the  Anabaptist  heritage  to  accomplish  the 
mission  of  the  church.  The  respective  re- 
source leaders  will  be  sharing  out  of  their 
own  experiences  in  building  the  church  in 
the  urban  situation.  All  interested  persons 
are  invited  to  attend.  Inquiries  should  be 
directed  to  Nelson  Kauffman,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  46514,  or  to  Keith  Esch, 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center,  R.  2, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  15666. 

Regional  Sessions  Planned 

Pastors  and  Sunday  school  superintend- 
ents have  all  been  invited  to  attend  and 
participate  in  one  of  the  50  regional  train- 
ing sessions  concerning  the  forthcoming 
series  of  lessons,  July  1,  1969,  to  June  30, 
1970,  on  “The  Story  of  God  and  His  Peo- 
ple.” 

With  the  introduction  of  supplementary 
materials  and  the  unicfue  nature  of  these 
lessons,  it  is  urgent  that  we  provide  all 


the  help  possible  to  our  youth  and  adult 
teachers.  It  is  felt  that  the  surest  approach 
to  all  teachers  is  by  way  of  the  pastor- 
superintendent  team  of  leaders.  The  Com- 
mission for  Christian  Education  is  cooperat- 
ing with  district  conferences  in  setting  up 
these  meetings  and  providing  resource 
leaders. 

Pastors  and  superintendents  are  urged 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  meeting  being 
held  in  their  area.  For  further  information 
as  to  date,  time,  and  place  write  to  the 
Commission  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 


The  executive  committee  of  Mennonite  General 
Conference  met  at  Scottdale,  Mar.  13-15. 
Special  attention  was  given  to  planning  further 
details  for  the  biennial  meeting  Aug.  15-19  in 
Turner,  Ore.  The  budget  was  carefully  re- 
viewed and  projections  made  for  the  next 
biennium.  It  was  noted  that  receipts  are  con- 
siderably less  than  budget.  Congregations  are 
encouraged  to  send  their  contributions  through 
their  conference  treasurers.  Left  to  right: 
Howard  J.  Zehr,  executive  secretary;  Linden 
Wenger,  fifth  member;  John  R.  Mumaw,  moder- 
ator; John  Rudy,  treasurer;  John  Drescher, 
moderator-elect. 


New  Churches  Developing 
in  Southwest 

The  executive  committee  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  in  an  action  taken  during 
their  Feb.  25,  26  meeting  in  Elkhart,  Ind., 
pledged  their  support  to  the  church  exten- 
sion committee  of  Southwest  Conference 
as  they  move  ahead  with  the  development 
of  two  new  churches  in  rapidly  expanding 
areas  of  the  Southwest  United  States.  The 
two  locations  pinpointed — Orange,  Calif., 
and  Tucson,  Ariz. — are  being  planned  as 
a cooperative  effort  with  the  Pacific  Coast 
District  of  the  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church. 

John  Kreider,  former  pastor  in  Downey, 
Calif.,  is  giving  part-time  leadership  to  the 
church  building  process  in  Orange,  a sub- 
urb of  Los  Angeles  that  is  experiencing 
a population  growth  of  12  percent  a year. 
He  is  responsible  to  an  inter-Mennonite 
committee  that  is  spearheading  both  proj- 
ects. Committee  members  include  Albert 
Epp,  Downey,  Calif.,  and  Donavin  Diller, 
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Phoenix,  Ariz.,  as  General  Conferece 
representatives;  and  Donald  Yoder,  Phoenix, 
and  J.  L.  Hostetler,  Downey,  representing 
the  Mennonite  Church. 

^ “Tucson,  Ariz.,  is  another  progressive 
city  where  Mennonites  could  offer  a peace 
witness  as  part  of  their  gospel  message,” 
Simon  Gingerich,  assistant  secretary  for 
Home  Missions  at  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  commented.  “This  church  will 
likely  be  established  in  a residential  area 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  As  inter- 
Mennonite  endeavors,  both  locations  are  to 
receive  subsidy  from  the  Home  Missions 
divisions  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  the  General  Conference  Board  of  Mis- 
( sions  in  Newton,  Kan. 

“Here  are  two  opportunities  for  persons 

* with  a pioneering  spirit  and  a vision  who 
might  be  contemplating  a move  to  the 

* Southwest  in  the  near  future,”  Gingerich 
added. 

Canadian  MDS  to  Assist 
, Inner-City  Housing  Needs 

Region  V,  Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
4 (Canada),  passed  a resolution  at  a Canada- 
wide clinic  held  in  Winnipeg  Feb.  28  to 
Mar.  I to  become  involved  in  assisting  low 
income  inner-city  families  with  their  hous- 
ing problems. 

The  resolution,  passed  unanimously  by 
delegates  from  five  provinces,  urged  MCC 

* (Canada)  to  set  up  the  administration  and 
provide  initiative  for  such  a program,  and 

,*  pledged  MDS  involvement  in  the  form  of 
manual  and  professsional  labor  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  houses,  etc. 

Nick  Dick,  director  of  the  Toronto  Service 
Program  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
G (Canada),  offered  his  services  in  making 
contacts  and  coordinating  a pilot  project  in 
. the  city  of  Toronto  beginning  this  summer. 

If  the  pilot  project  shows  promise  of 
success,  future  involvement  will  be  sought 
in  Vancouver  and  Winnipeg  as  well. 

Delegates  from  outside  the  province  in- 
cluded one  from  British  Columbia;  four  from 
Alberta;  three  from  Saskatchewan;  three 
,,  from  Ontario,  including  Canadian  chairman 
Eddie  Bearinger;  and  three  from  the  U.S. 
Sessions  were  held  at  Fort  Garry  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church. 

The  American  visitors  included  Delmar 
Stahly,  MDS  coordinator;  Paul  W.  Haarer, 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  whose  home  church, 
Shore  Mennonite,  was  destroyed  in  the 
1965  Palm  Sunday  tornado;  and  Marvin  J. 
Hostetler,  McPherson,  Kan. 

Haarer  shared  the  Palm  Sunday  expe- 
< rience  with  the  group,  illustrating  the 
physical  disaster  with  slides  from  the 
4 Indiana  area  hit  hardest.  Hostetler  related 
his  experiences  as  a volunteer  worker. 

A representative  from  the  workmen’s 

* compensation  board  was  invited  to  speak 
on  the  possibility  of  getting  insurance  for 
volunteers.  He  told  MDS-ers  that  “the 
best  precaution  is  common  sense,”  but  also 


suggested  that  each  group  working  at  a 
disaster  site  have  at  least  one  person 
trained  in  first  aid,  and  that  hard  hats 
should  be  worn. 

The  discussion  on  insurance  cropped  up 
numerous  times  throughout  the  discussions, 
since  Canadian  volunteers  have  no  access 
to  such  coverage.  This  will  be  explored 
further. 

At  the  Friday  evening  banquet  meeting, 
Delmar  Stahly  informed  the  group  of  MDS 
involvement  in  inner-city  projects  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.;  and  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

E.  G.  Simpson,  director  of  Winnipeg 
urban  housing  development,  also  speaking 
on  Friday  night,  told  delegates  that  by 
1980  eight  out  of  ten  Canadians  will  live 
in  the  cities. 

After  outlining  the  massive  amounts  of 

Expansion  Planned  into  Kenya 

Since  its  beginning  in  1934,  the  Shirati 
Mission,  Nairobi,  Kenya,  has  served  the 
Luo  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Tanzania- 
Kenya  border.  From  the  early  years  there 
have  been  worship  centers  at  Mohuru  and 
Suna,  Kenya. 

Following  Kenyan  independence  in 
1963,  some  Luo  families,  who  had  lived  in 
Tanzania  for  one  or  two  generations,  re- 
turned to  Kenya  to  take  up  landholdings 
in  the  government  settlement  schemes  es- 
tablished in  the  former  White  Highlands. 


Ray  Horst,  secretary  for  relief  and  service  at 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  mixes  paint  in 
the  basement  of  the  Bethel  Community 
Church  in  Chicago,  111.,  at  the  outset  of  a 
weekend  VS  project.  The  relief  and  service 
staff,  including  wives  and  secretaries,  spent 
Mar.  8 and  9 painting  the  Bethel  day  nursery, 
visiting  Teen  Challenge  Saturday  evening,  and 
presenting  a Sunday  morning  program  at 
Englewood  Mennonite  Church.  Looking  on  are 
(left  to  right):  Roy  Yoder,  VS  director;  Ken 
Smith,  VS  administrator;  Mrs.  Ray  Horst;  and 
Merle  Hartzler,  program  director  for  the  Beth- 
el VS  unit. 

“We  planned  this  weekend  as  an  opportunity 
for  our  staff  to  relate  to  Chicago  VS  person- 
nel on  a level  other  than  administrative,”  says 
VS  administrator  Gene  Yoder.  “In  addition  to 
gaining  new  insights  into  the  inner  city 
through  our  work  and  discussions,  it  was  also 
the  first  time  our  entire  staff  had  been  to- 
gether informally  for  some  time.” 


financial  aid  expended  by  the  federal,  pro- 
vincial, and  municipal  governments  in 
providing  housing  for  citizens,  he  said,  “We 
are  finally  dealing  with  people  and  not  with 
houses,”  indicating  that  there  is  a great 
amount  of  assistance  required  from  agencies 
in  helping  families  with  their  problems. 

“The  emphasis  in  the  future,’  Simpson 
said,  “will  be  on  rehabilitation  instead  of 
urban  renewal.  And  greater  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  private  initiative.” 

Simpson  declined  to  give  the  group  any 
specific  direction  for  seeking  involvement 
since  the  Hellyer  task  force  report  on  hous- 
ing in  Canada  has  not  been  acted  upon  by 
the  government. 

“Until  the  proposals  in  that  report  are 
acted  on  by  Parliament,”  he  said,  “all  new 
housing  projects  are  at  a standstill.  — The 
Canadian  Mennonite. 

to  Establish  Church 

Among  them  were  members  of  Tanganyika 
Mennonite  Church  who  established  a con- 
gregation at  Songhor. 

TMC  leaders  then  took  formal  steps  to 
expand  into  Kenya,  with  a view  to  estab- 
lishing a church  center  at  Migori,  midway 
between  Suna  and  Songhor.  Clyde 
and  Alta  Shenk  were  appointed  to  give 
leadership  to  this  outreach.  From  their 
trailer  home  at  Migori,  they  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a pastoral  ministry  to  the  several 
small  Mennonite  congregations.  After 
several  disappointments  a suitable  plot 
was  found,  and  building  operations  are 
about  to  begin.  The  Tanganyika  Menno- 
nite Church  has  allocated  funds  for  this 
project. 

This  outreach  expansion  into  Kenya  has 
caught  the  imagination  of  Mennonite 
teachers  serving  in  the  Teachers  Abroad 
Program.  Funds  are  being  contributed  to 
assist  local  congregations  in  providing  suit- 
able houses  of  worship.  The  first  project 
is  at  Mohuru,  the  oldest  congregation.  One 
TAP  couple  recently  wrote  to  the  Nairobi 
office:  “Please  send  our  entire  March  check 
to  the  work  of  building  churches  in  Kenya.” 

Graduate  Seminar 
Slated  for  Colorado 

The  sixth  annual  summer  seminar  for 
present  and  prospective  Mennonite  graduate 
students  will  convene  Aug.  25  to  Sept.  4, 
1969,  at  Deer  Creek  Camp  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  near  Pine,  Colo.  Deer  Creek, 
a Mennonite  Brethren  campground,  was 
selected  to  provide  students  from  different 
sections  of  the  continent  equal  access  to 
participation.  Previous  seminars  were  con- 
ducted on  seminary  and  college  campuses 
in  Indiana,  California,  and  Ontario. 

Sponsored  by  the  Student  Services  divi- 
sions of  the  Mennonite,  Mennonite  Brethren, 
and  General  Conference  Mennonite  churches, 
the  seminar  is  designed  to  confront  stu- 
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dents  with  the  implications  of  living  the 
Christian  faith  on  the  university  campus 
and  to  explore  ways  in  which  the  dynamic 
elements  of  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite 
tradition  can  contribute  to  this  witness.  This 
year  specific  attention  will  be  given  to 
social  change  and  contemporary  issues. 

The  staff  includes  John  E.  Toews,  gradu- 
ate student  from  Chicago,  111.;  John  H. 
Yoder,  professor  of  theology  at  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Walter 
Klaassen,  professor  of  religion  at  Conrad 
Grebel  College,  Waterloo,  Ont. ; and  Peter 
Ediger,  pastor  from  Arvada,  Colo.  Other 
area  resource  persons  will  be  available 
for  specific  issues  and  specialized  discussions. 

“The  curriculum  remains  quite  similar 
to  that  which  has  emerged  over  the  years,” 


FIELD 

Do  you  know  any  Gospel  Herald  sub- 
scribers who  have  been  dropped  from  our 
mailing  list  by  mistake?  If  they  have  failed 
to  receive  three  or  four  consecutive  issues, 
these  subscribers  were  probably  dropped  by 
mistake  somewhere  in  the  process  of  com- 
puterizing our  mailing  lists.  Also,  a sub- 
scriber may  now  receive  a periodical  which 
he  has  not  ordered.  Write  to  Customer 
Service,  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  Scott- 
dale.  Pa.  15683.  Your  help  will  be  ap- 
preciated. 

The  Oak  Terrace  Mennonite  Church, 

Blountstown,  Fla.,  voted  unanimously  to 
ordain  John  Eberly  as  pastor.  Bro.  Eberly 
has  served  previously  as  licensed  pastor. 

Robert  Hartzler  has  resigned  as  assistant 
pastor  of  the  Sugar  Creek  congregation  at 


Calendar 


Board  of  Education  special  session,  Apr.  18,  19. 
Allegheny  Conference  Mission  Meeting,  La  Vale,  Md., 
Apr.  19. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Illinois  Mennonite  Mission  Board, 
First  Mennonite  Church,  Morton,  111.,  Apr.  25,  26. 
General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kalona,  Iowa,  July 
1-6. 

Alberta-Saskatchewan  Conference  session,  Salem 
Church,  Tofield,  Alta.,  July  11-13. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  22-25. 

Ohio  Mennonite  Youth  Convention,  Highland  High 
School,  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  July  24-27. 
Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference,  July  29-31. 
Allegheny  Conference,  Allensville,  Pa.,  July  31  to  Aug. 

2. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Turner,  Ore.,  Aug. 
15-19 

South  Central  Conference,  Protection,  Kan.,  Sept.  5-7. 
Illinois  Conference  annual  session,  Roanoke,  111., 
Sept.  19-21. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session,  Nov.  14,  15. 


Virgil  Brenneman,  Student  Services  secre- 
tary for  the  Mennonite  Church,  pointed 
out.  “It  includes  theological  studies,  wor- 
ship and  devotional  periods,  group  shar- 
ing, and  recreation.  Staff  and  participants 
are  expected  to  be  present  for  the  entire 
seminar  to  become  involved  in  Christian 
community  as  a total  group.” 

The  major  cost  of  the  seminar  is  under- 
written by  the  sponsoring  agencies.  Each 
student,  however,  will  be  charged  $40  for 
registration,  room,  and  board.  Some  Founda- 
tion funds  are  available  upon  request. 
Applications,  including  a $5.00  preregistra- 
tion fee,  should  be  submitted  before  May  1, 
1969,  to  Summer  Seminar,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  46514.  Seminar  size  is  limited  to  ap- 
proximately 25  persons. 


NOTES 

Wayland,  Iowa,  to  accept  the  pastorate  of 
the  Des  Moines  Mennonite  Church  July  1, 
1969. 

Twenty-third  Annual  Program,  Good 
Friday  and  Easter  Meeting,  to  be  held  at 
the  Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Apr.  4-6.  Speakers 
include  Harold  Fly,  Norman  Kolb,  Isaac 
Frederick,  and  David  Augsburger. 

New  Gospel  Herald  Every-Home-Plan 
congregation:  Cedar  Grove  Mennonite 

Church,  Manistique,  Mich. 

Change  of  address:  Milton  Brackbill  from 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  to  Box  515,  Paoli,  Pa.  19301. 

New  members  by  baptism:  four  at  Oak 
Terrace,  Blountstown,  Fla.;  thirteen  at 
West  Clinton,  Pettisville,  Ohio;  three  at 
Plains,  Lansdale,  Pa.;  one  at  Petoskey, 
Mich.;  seventeen  at  Neffsville,  Pa.;  three  at 
Kidron,  Ohio;  two  at  Protection,  Kan. 

Special  meetings:  Charles  Gogel,  Phoe- 
nixville.  Pa.,  at  North  End,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Apr.  2-6.  Lester  Graybill,  Orrville,  Ohio, 
at  Perkasie,  Pa.,  Apr.  15,  17,  19,  20.  Ray 
Erb,  Elora,  Ont.,  at  Avon,  Stratford,  Ont., 
May  2-4. 

Needed:  Male  social  worker  to  work  with 
slow-learning  teenagers.  Position  opens 
this  summer.  Experience  desirable  but  not 
required.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  a I-W  man.  Adriel  School,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio  43357. 

The  Publishing  House  will  have  several 
job  openings  this  spring  of  a secretarial, 
clerk-typist  nature.  If  you  are  interested  in 
serving  the  church  through  literature,  con- 
tact Personnel  Office,  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  610  Walnut  Avenue,  Scottdale,  Pa. 
15683. 


Correction:  On  page  28  of  the  1969 
Mennonite  Yearbook  at  the  bottom  of  the 
second  column  should  appear  the  following 
information  which  by  error  was  omitted  in 
the  printing  of  the  Mennonite  Yearbook: 
Washington  Co.,  Md.,  and  Franklin  Co., 
Pa.,  Home  Mission  Board:  President,  Omar 
Martin,  R.  1,  Chambersburg,  Pa.  17201; 
Vice-President,  Lloyd  W.  Gingerich,  R.  1, 
St.  Thomas,  Pa.,  17252;  Secretary,  Norman 
H.  Martin,  Box  276,  Marion,  Pa.  17235; 
Treasurer,  Max  Clugston,  R.  3,  Shippens- 
burg.  Pa.  17257;  Fifth  Member,  Harold 
Hunsecker,  301  N.  Second  St.,  McConnells- 
burg,  Pa.  17233.  We  suggest  you  cut  out 
this  note  and  paste  it  in  your  1969  Menno- 
nite Yearbook  so  that  this  information  is 
available  to  you  when  you  need  it. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

Thank  you  for  publishing  the  Frederick 
Buechner  essay.  I believe  that  we  need  a lot 
more  imaginative  and  creative  writing  in  relation 
to  biblical  themes;  few  do  this  so  well  as  Buech- 
ner. 

One  of  the  problems  in  the  churches  is  that  so 
often  we  preachers,  lacking  in  insight  and  sensi- 
tivity, reduce  the  great  biblical  themes  and 
narratives  to  petty  moralisms  or  restrictive  dog- 
mas. Then  we  wonder  why  the  life  of  the  spirit 
has  become  shrunken  and  sterile.  Let  us  listen 
to  a gifted  writer  such  as  Buechner,  with  open- 
ness and  humility,  instead  of  scrutinizing  his  work 
for  possible  errors. 

I hope  the  Herald  will  continue  to  publish 
such  unconventional  writing,  so  that  the  horizons 
of  our  lives  may  be  extended. — J.  R.  Burkhold- 
er, Goshen,  Ind. 

In  a speech  on  Apr.  14,  1906,  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  referred  to  John  Bunyan’s  de- 
nunciation of  “the  Man  with  the  Muckrake”  and 
applied  the  term  “muckraker  to  David  Graham 
Phillips  for  his  series,  The  Treason  of  the  Senate. 
While  Roosevelt  used  the  term  in  a derogatory 
way,  muckraker  journalism  took  on  honorable 
connotations  of  social  concern  and  courageous 
exposition  in  the  first  decades  of  this  century. 

Edwin  Markham’s  Children  in  Bondage  was  a 
major  attack  on  child  labor.  The  Pure  Food  Act 
was  sparked  by  Upton  Sinclair’s  The  Jungle. 
Ida  Tarbell  exposed  the  monopolistic  power  and 
practices  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Muck- 
raking journalism  resulted  in  many  social  reforms 
benefiting  all  Americans. 

In  this  modern  usage  of  the  term  it  may  be 
historical  injustice  to  say  that  the  “muckraker 
is  a complete  failure  in  the  end  because  he  final- 
ly concludes  his  lifework  with  only  a pile  of 
dirt.”  True,  he  may  dirty  himself  and  his  reputa- 
tion in  the  process,  but  his  goal  is  reform.  It  is 
just  likely  that  if  the  term  had  been  invented 
earlier,  someone  would  have  applied  it  to  Amos 
for  his  fiery  denunciation  of  Israel,  to  Christ 
for  His  hounding  the  Pharisees,  or  to  Luther 
for  his  95  theses. 

Wherever  “muck”  (sin,  injustice,  unethical 
practice)  exists,  the  courage  of  those  who  go 
after  it  commands  respect.  While  the  muckraker 
may  be  “a  successful  failure,”  his  role  in  cleans- 
ing human  institutions  cannot  be  denied. — Harold 
D.  Lehman,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Thank  you,  Robert  Baker,  for  your  simple, 
honest,  and  practical  articles.  I am  a VS-er  in 
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mission  work  in  Germany,  and  today.  Mar.  13, 
we  finally,  after  a lone  strike,  received  the  Dec. 
10  issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald  with  vour  article 
concerning  the  covering. 

^ I liked  your  article,  not  because  you  gave  me 
any  answers  to  my  many  questions — vou  didn  t, 
nor  because  your  reasons  were  exactly  mine — 
* they  weren  t.  You  are  saying  that  you  believe 
in  the  covering,  not  because  your  church  de- 
mands it,  but  in  this  time  when  the  covering  is 
definitely  “outmoded,”  you  are  saying  1 Cor.  11 
is  still  in  your  Bible  and  that  it  still  speaks  to 
you.  The  inspiring  thing  about  your  article  is 
jn  that  rather  than  say  that  the  covering  is  right 
because  the  church  has  demanded  it  in  the  past, 
or  wrong  because  it  is  now  letting  it  drop,  you 
are  simply  and  bravely  applying  what  your  Bible 
says  to  you  in  your  life  and  finding  it  practical 
; — no  less!  That  is  Christianity,  Mr.  Baker,  and 
please  don  t apologize  for  vour  “simple”  reasons, 
i'  That’s  what  we’re  all  looking  for! — Lois  Kulp, 
Espelcamp,  Germany. 

(fii, 

■ Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 

• if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bontrager — Collins. — Craig  Donivan  Bontrager, 
' Hutchinson,  Kan.,  Pershing  Street  cong.,  and 
Kathy  Ann  Collins,  Burrton,  Kan.,  Methodist 
Church,  by  James  Townson,  Feb.  7,  1969. 

Bontrager — Repass. — Gary  Bontrager,  Hutchin- 
son, Kan.,  Pershing  Street  cong.,  and  Kav  Re- 
pass, Hutchinson,  Kan.,  Methodist  Church,  by 
Clarence  Borger,  Dec.  21,  1968. 

Haines — Nissly. — Robert  C.  Haines,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church,  and 
Mary  Ann  Nissly,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Neffsville  cong.,  bv 
Ross  M.  Goldfus,  Nov.  23,  1968. 

* Hostetler — King. — Paul  Hostetler,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  Oak  Grove  cong.,  and  Linda  King,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  Bethel  cong.,  bv  Ralph  M. 
Smucker,  Feb.  9,  1969. 

Krehbiel— Wolfer.—  Michael  R Krehbiel, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  McPherson, 
Kan.,  and  Cheryl  Jean  Wolfer,  Hutchinson, 
h Kan-  Pershing  Street  cong.,  by  Gideon  G.  Yoder’ 
Mar.  1,  1969. 

, Kreider — Seibel. — Clarence  E.  Kreider,  Ephrata, 

Pa.,  and  Darlene  Seibel,  Orwigsburg,  Pa.,  both 
of  Tamaqua  cong.,  bv  J.  Paul  Graybill,  Mar  8 
1969. 

Miller — Cutman. — Delbert  Miller,  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Ruth  Ann 
Cutman,  Morgantown,  Pa.,  Zion  cong.,  bv  Ross 
|-  M.  Goldfus,  Nov.  29,  1968. 

Stutzman  — Beachy. — Leonard  Stutzman, 
j.  Greenwood,  Del.,  Salem  cong.,  Tofield,  Alta., 

I and  Beatreace  Beachy,  Greenwood  (Del.)  cong., 
by  Alvin  E.  Mast,  Mar.  8,  1969. 

Yoder— Kelley.— Michael  Yoder,  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  and  Patsy  Kelley,  Haven,  Kan.,  both  of 
the  Pershing  Street  cong.,  by  Gideon  G.  Yoder 
Jan.  18,  1969. 

Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

,!  Bowman,  Daniel  and  Fern  (Lapp),  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Laura  Mae,  Dec.  28,  1968. 

Gingerich,  Loren  and  Ruth  (Delagrange),  Hicks- 
ville,  Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Stephanie 
Jo,  Feb.  7,  1969. 

Gisel,  Merle  and  Carolyn  (Rufenacht),  Wauseon, 

! Ohio,  second  son,  Lincoln  Daniel  Short,  Feb.  18 
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Horst,  Joseph  F.  and  Martha  (Leaman),  Cen- 
tury, Fla.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Stanley 
Merle,  Mar.  6,  1969. 

Hostetler,  Jeptha  R.  and  Joyce  (Metzler), 
Lexington,  Ky.,  third  child,  Julie  Renee  Mar 
12,  1969. 

Riegsecker,  Robert  and  Sandra  (Emmert), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jenni- 
fer Lynne,  Mar.  11,  1969. 

Saito,  Hideichi  and  Esther  (Reesor),  Aragua- 
cema,  Brazil,  second  son,  Kenje,  Feb.  12,  1969. 

Stoltzfus,  Amos  J and  Alberta  (Kieffaber), 
Wilmington,  Del.,  second  son,  Todd  Jeffrey  Feb 
2,  1969. 

Wenger,  L.  Larry  and  RaeDella  (Alderfer), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  third  living  son,  Charles  Lorell 
Feb.  21,  1969. 

Witmer,  Clarence  Victor  and  Betty  Jane 
(Stottlemeyer),  Hagerstown,  Md.,  fifth  child, 
fourth  daughter,  Vicki  Jane,  Feb.  16,  1969. 

Yoder,  Albert  Vernon  and  Fannie  (Miller), 
Hutchinson,  Kan.,  fourth  child,  first  son,  Clifford 
Allen,  Jan.  8,  1969. 

Yoder,  Titus  A.  and  Charlotte  (Neff),  Smoke- 
town,  Pa.,  first  child,  Randall  Brent  Feb  15 
1969. 

Zimmerman,  Laban  and  Martha  (Krieder), 
Middletown,  Pa.,  first  child,  Steven  George  [an 
9,  1969.  ' 

Zimmerman,  Noah  and  Betty  (Martin),  Halifax, 
Pa.,  first  child,  John  David,  Feb.  18,  1969. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Frederick,  Catharine  O.,  daughter  of  George 
F.  and  Catharine  (Oberholtzer)  Frederick,  was 
born  in  Franconia  Twp.,  Pa.,  Apr.  11,  1899;  died 
at  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Home,  Souderton,  Pa. 
of  carcinoma.  Mar.  7,  1969;  aged  69  y.  10  m. 
24  d.  Surviving  are  one  brother  (N.  Clayton)  and 
nieces  and  nephews.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Franconia  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Eastern  Mennonite  Home,  Mar.  11,  with 
Marvin  Anders  and  Curtis  Bergey  officiating; 
interment  in  Franconia  Mennonite  fcemetery. 

Gingerich,  Lewis  O.,  son  of  John  C.  and 
Elisabeth  (Mishler)  Gingerich,  was  born  in  Johnson 
Co.,  Iowa,  Mar.  12,  1879;  died  at  the  Pleasant- 
view  Home,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Mar.  7,  1969;  aged 
89  y.  11  m.  23  d.  On  Jan.  16,  1902,  he  was 
married  to  Ida  Yoder,  who  died  Feb.  26,  1903. 
On  Nov.  — , 1906,  he  was  married  to  Ida  Miller, 
who  died  in  March  1954.  Surviving  are  6 chil- 
dren (Gertrude— Mrs.  Sam  Bender,  Pauline— Mrs. 
Donald  Snider,  Viola — Mrs.  Glen  Swartzendruber, 


Wilson  J.,  Evelyn — Mrs.  Baumgartner, 

and  Luella — Mrs.  Clarence  Linebaugh),  2 brothers 
(Chris  and  Frank),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Katie 
Bender  and  Joella— Mrs.  Frank  Gingerich).  He 
was  a member  of  the  East  Union  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Mar.  10,  with  J.  John 
J.  Miller  officiating. 

Good,  Anna  G.,  daughter  of  the  late  Mattais 
and  Annie  (Good)  Horst,  was  born  Dec.  25,  1889; 
died  Mar  1,  1969;  aged  79  y.  2 m.  7 d.  She  is 
survived  by  her  husband,  one  son  (John),  one 
daughter  (Edith),  6 grandchildren,  15  great-grand- 
children, one  brother  (Jacob),  and  4 sisters  (Mrs. 
Hettie  Good,  Maggie — Mrs.  Martin  Bowman,  Mrs. 
Sallie  Burkhart,  and  Susie — Mrs.  Harry  Burkhart). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Red  Run  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Bowmansville 
Church,  Mar.  4,  with  Benjamin  Weaver  officiating. 

Good,  Viola  Frances,  daughter  of  John  H.  and 
Mary  (Burkholder)  Hartman,  was  born  in  Hinton, 
Va.,  Oct.  10,  1886;  died  at  her  home  in  Colum- 
biana, Ohio,  Feb.  12,  1969;  aged  82  v.  4m.  2 d. 
On  Nov.  29,  1908,  she  was  married  to  Charles 
Good,  who  died  in  1957.  Surviving  are  4 children 
(Mary  Lee — Mrs.  Hayden  Nichols,  Thelma — Mrs. 
Joseph  Lehman,  Lloyd,  and  Daniel),  9 grandchil- 
dren, 8 great-grandchildren,  4 sisters  (Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Shore,  Mrs.  Anna  Shank,  Mrs.  Harrv  Landis, 
and  Mrs.  Aldine  Brenneman),  and  one  brother 
(Henry).  She  was  a member  of  the  Midway 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Feb  15, 
with  Ernest  Martin  officiating. 

Kreider,  Ward  E„  son  of  Henry  R.  and  Clara 
(Steiner)  Kreider,  was  born  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio, 
Mar.  11,  1903;  died  at  Wadsworth-Rittman  Hos- 
pital, following  an  illness  of  six  years,  Mar.  8, 
1969;  aged  65  v.  11  m.  25  d:  On  Sept.  2,  1928, 
he  was  married  to  Myrle  Miller,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 children  (Marilvn — Mrs. 
Gerald  Studer,  Sidney  D.,  and  R.  Duane),  3 grand- 
children, 3 sisters  (Mrs.  Iva  Stemen,  Mrs.  Mildred 
McClure,  and  Lucille),  and  one  brother  (Charles). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  bv  his  parents,  twin 
sisters,  and  2 brothers  (Herman  and  Claude).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Bethel  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Mar.  10,  with  Aden 
Yoder  officiating;  interment  in  Maple  Hill  Menno- 
nite Cemetery. 

Martin,  Barbara  N.,  daughter  of  the  late 
Martin  and  Barbara  (Nolt)  Sauder,  was  born  in 
East  Earl  Twp.,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  23, 
1892;  died  at  the  Lancaster  General  Hospital,  of 
a heart  attack,  Jan.  14,  1969;  aged  76  v.  10  m. 
22  d On  Jan.  1,  1914,  she  was  married  to  Martin 
W Martin,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Harold  W and  Leroy  S ),  4 grandchildren, 
and  one  brother  (John  N ).  She  was  a member  of 
the  Weaverland  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Jan.  18,  with  Alvin  Martin  and  Aaron 
Hollinger  officiating. 
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Mast,  Elijah,  son  of  Emanuel  and  Clara 
(Troyer)  Mast,  was  born  at  Kokomo,  Ind.,  Jan. 
31,  1894;  died  of  a heart  coronary,  Jan.  19, 
1969;  aged  74  y.  11  m.  9 d.  On  Feb.  8,  1914, 
he  was  married  to  Ella  Leah  Good,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  7 children  (Robert,  Ralph, 
Kenneth,  Miriam — Mrs.  Joseph  Horner,  Maxine — 
Mrs.  Emery  Bontrager,  Leonard,  and  Wayne),  one 
foster  son  (Harry  Frey),  26  grandchildren,  12 
great-grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Mabel — Mrs. 
Chris  Baker  and  Mrs.  Pearl  Hostetler).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter  (Elsie),  one 
sister,  and  one  half  brother.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Howard-Miami  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Jan.  22,  with  A.  G.  Horner, 
E.  J.  Hochstedler,  and  Harold  Mast  officiating. 

Miller,  Emma,  daughter  of  Joe  B.  and  Anna 
(Weaver)  Weaver,  was  Dorn  in  Holmes  Co.,  Ohio, 
Aug.  31,  1897;  died  at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Feb.  19, 
1969;  aged  71  y.  5 m.  19  d.  On  Dec.  21,  1916, 
she  was  married  to  Calvin  D.  Miller,  who  died 
Apr.  20,  1965.  Surviving  are  5 daughters  (Alice — 
Mrs.  Willis  Sommers,  Erdine — Mrs.  Walter  Stutz- 
man,  Doris — Mrs.  Clayton  Kandel,  Edna — Mrs. 
Warren  Bontrager,  and  Annabelle),  3 sons  (Willis, 
Elwyn,  and  Nelson),  39  grandchildren,  3 great- 
grandchildren, one  brother  (Roman),  and  3 sisters 
(Mrs.  Steve  Miller,  Mrs.  Yost  Miller,  and  Mrs. 
Eli  A.  Miller).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  an 
infant  daughter.  She  was  a member  of  the  Mar- 
tin’s Creek  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Tuttle  Avenue  Church,  Feb.  20,  with  Michael 
Shenk  and  M.  Brackbill  officiating  and  at  Martin’s 
Creek,  Feb.  23,  with  Roman  Stutzman  and  War- 
ren Miller  officiating. 

Ulrich,  David  E.,  son  of  Dave  and  Anna 
(Reeser)  Ulrich,  was  born  in  Roanoke  Twp.,  111., 
Oct.  7,  1889;  died  at  the  Maple  Lawn  Homes, 
Eureka,  111.,  of  a heart  attack,  Mar.  9,  1969; 
aged  79  y.  5 m.  2 d.  On  Feb.  20,  1913,  he  was 
married  to  Nora  Wagner,  who  died  in  1951.  Sur- 
viving are  5 children  (Willis,  Eldon,  Mrs.  Marga- 
ret Heiser,  Dorothy,  and  Mrs.  Anna  Funk),  12 
grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild,  2 brothers 
(Peter  and  Emanuel),  and  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Amos 
Schertz,  Mrs.  Fannie  Schrock,  and  Mrs.  John 
Harnish).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  an  infant 
son,  one  brother,  and  4 sisters.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Roanoke  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  Mar.  12,  with  Norman  Derstine 
officiating. 

Weaver,  Hettie,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Mar- 
garet (Heatwole)  Showalter,  was  born  in  Rocking- 
ham Co.,  Va.,  Feb.  12,  1882;  died  at  the  Virginia 
Mennonite  Home,  Mar.  4,  1969;  aged  87  y. 
20  d.  On  Dec.  7,  1910,  she  was  married  to 
Samuel  B.  Weaver,  who  died  Apr.  3,  1965.  Sur- 
viving are  2 sons  (Earl  S.  and  Howard  D. ),  8 
grandchildren,  and  10  great-grandchildren.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter  (Margaret 
— Mrs.  Roy  Hamer).  She  was  a member  of 
Weavers  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Mar.  6,  with  Dewitt  Heatwole,  Alvin 
Gascho,  Samuel  Janzen,  and  Ivan  Rohrer  officiat- 
ing. 

Yoder,  Savilla,  daughter  of  Val  and  Carolina 
(Gingerich)  Bender,  was  born  near  Springs,  Pa., 
Apr.  10,  1889;  died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter 
Ruth,  near  Milford,  Del.,  Dec.  14,  1968;  aged  79 
y.  8 m.  4 d.  On  Oct.  9,  1915,  she  was  married  to 
David  S.  Yoder,  who  died  in  1966.  Surviving  are 
3 daughters  (Ruth — Mrs.  Eli  Bontrager,  Naomi — 
Mrs.  Monroe  Yoder,  and  Miriam — Mrs.  Elmer 
Hostetler),  8 sons  (David,  Jr.,  Amos  W.,  John  J., 
Mark  B.,  Jesse  J.,  Daniel  V.,  Paul  T.,  and  Luke 
D.),  2 foster  children  (Sadie  Parks  and  Arley 
Ravenscroft),  60  grandchildren,  2 great-grandchil- 
dren, 5 sisters  (Amelia — Mrs.  Eli  Swartzentruber, 
Savannah — Mrs.  Milton  Swartzentruber,  Nanna — 
Mrs.  Laban  Swartzentruber,  Pauline — Mrs.  Alvin 
Beachy,  and  Lucy — Mrs.  Eli  Schrock),  2 brothers 
(Nevin  and  Earl),  and  2 foster  brothers  (John 
Embleto  and  William  Welfley).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Greenwood  Conservative  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  18,  with  Alvin 
Mast  officiating,  assisted  by  Raymond  Charles, 
Nathan  Hege,  and  Mark  Swartzentruber. 
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Learn  from 
Lee  Heights 

By  Boyd  Nelson 


“I  have  had  an  evangelistic  invitation  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing for  13  years,”  Vern  Miller  said.  We  were  talking  about 
Lee  Heights  Community  Church  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  weekly  “invitation”  at  Lee  Heights  is  not  the  only 
unusual  feature  of  their  program.  Nor  is  it  the  cause  of  new 
members  coming  in,  Vern  feels.  “We  have  developed  enough 
maturity  as  a congregation,”  he  says,  “that  the  members  do 
the  gathering.  I counsel  with  the  persons  and  help  to  confirm 
their  faith.  The  growth  comes  because  members  are  so  en- 
thusiastic about  their  fellowship  and  their  church  that  they 
bring  others  to  share  it.” 

Lee  Heights  congregation  serves  in  the  Lee-Seville  area 
of  southeast  Cleveland.  Lee-Seville  is  bounded  on  three  sides 
by  suburbs.  The  community  was  mixed  when  the  congrega- 
tion began  in  1956,  but  now  it  is  almost  solid  black.  “I  live 
in  a black  community,  and  I think  black,”  Vern  says. 

A , middle-class  community,  Lee-Seville  includes  Negro 
persons  from  many  kinds  of  professions  and  employment. 
Talking  with  Vern,  I got  the  feeling  that  there  must  be  quite 
a bit  of  movement  in  and  out  of  the  community.  But  then, 
this  is  true  of  most  urban  communities. 

Flexibility  the  Key 

“Membership  at  Lee  Heights  was  210  on  Feb.  23,  three 
morfe  than  the  previous  Sunday,  and  there  are  two  prospects 
for  next  Sunday.  We  baptize  or  take  in  members  almost 
every  month,”  Vern  commented.  “We  allow  people  to  be 
baptized  in  whatever  manner  they  wish.” 

Since  it  would  be  hollow  to  tell  people  that  they  may  be 
baptized  as  they  wish  unless  it  can  be  done  readily,  the 
congregation  is  equipped  to  baptize  either  by  pouring  or  by 
immersing. 

Lee  Heights  has  a reputation  in  Cleveland  for  being 
concerned  with  its  community,  Vern  feels.  The  building  is 
used  for  all  sorts  of  activities — including  scouting,  maternity 

Bovd  Nelson  is  secretary  for  information  services  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  The  interview  upon  which  this  article  is  based  took  place  Feb.  25,  26, 
1969. 
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clinics,  day  care  center,  and  wedding  receptions  of  non- 
church members.  To  Lee  Heights  folks  all  of  life  has  religious 
overtones  and  they  are  concerned  for  the  whole  man  and 
the  whole  community.  Their  building  is  available  for  any 
constructive  use  at  no  charge. 

Their  life  and  program  is  nonsectarian,  and  this,  Vern 
feels,  is  an  overriding  factor  in  75  percent  of  the  members 
interest  in  Lee  Heights.  For  him  denominational  defensive- 
ness often  prevents  Christ  from  receiving  preeminence  and 
saps  our  ability  to  keep  Him  in  first  place.  Vern  speaks 
freely  of  living  in  a “post-denominational  age.’ 

Quickly  reacting  to  the  implication  that  Lee  Heights  must 
find  it  difficult  to  exercise  discipline,  Vern  pointed  out  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  through  believers  disciplines  better  than  do 
formal  organizations.  He  finds  that  discipline  operates  very 
strongly  in  their  congregational  life,  although  it  does  not 
receive  much  direct  attention  per  se. 

People  who  can  t accept  the  strongly  integrationist  disci- 
pleship  and  anti-war  emphasis  at  Lee  Heights  move  along 
to  more  compatible  pastures,  for  example.  The  climate  in 
the  congregation,  relationships  among  members,  their  expec- 
tations of  themselves — all  provide  an  atmosphere  of  constant 
challenge  to  one  another.  He  finds  that  this  group  “disci- 
pline” operates  in  other  areas  too — morality,  nonuse  of 
tobacco  and  alcohol,  and  tithing. 

Not  a great  deal  is  said,  but  members  influence  each  other 
in  their  life  in  the  Spirit,  and  people  drop  those  negative 
things  as  they  enter  in  and  grow  in  their  Christian  lives. 
Vern  feels  that  Lee  Heights  is  just  as  spiritual  and  just  as 
disciplined  as  other  Mennonite  congregations.  As  I listened, 
I wondered  if  it  were  not  more  so. 

Perhaps  one  key  might  rest  in  the  Lee  Heights  emphasis 
on  distinguishing  between  coming  to  Christ  and  coming  to 
church  membership.  This  Lee  Heights  attempts  to  do  care- 
fully. Using  flexible  but  carefully  worked  out  procedures,  they 
find  that  the  movement  follows  something  of  a pattern. 

The  evangelistic  invitation  is  given  every  Sunday  morning 
as  it  has  been  for  13  years.  Inquirers  are  prayed  with  and 
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asked  to  come  Monday  night  for  counsel.  If  they  are  baptized 
believers,  they  are  accepted  immediately.  If  this  is  an  initial 
commitment  or  an  expression  of  repentance,  their  coming 
^ forward  is  acknowledged  as  conversion.  They  then  receive 
„•  counseling  in  order  to  plan  for  the  next  steps  in  their  disci- 
pleship  and  for  their  baptism. 

Instruction  is  planned  periodically  for  young  converts  in 
< their  early  teens  using  a Home  Bible  Studies  course,  “God’s 
Great  Salvation.’  For  adults  Vern  uses  at  least  two  sessions 
to  familiarize  them  with  the  teachings  and  acclimate  them 
. to  the  congregation.  These  sessions  are  geared  to  individual 


spectrum  of  backgrounds. 

, More  important  than  preaching,  Vern  feels,  has  been  the 
church  music.  Jerry  Hughes,  serving  as  minister  of  music,  has 
proved  that  one  can  have  a good  choir,  use  instruments,  and 
still  have  good  congregational  singing. 

A A Church  Is  Born 

The  Lee  Heights  congregation  grew  out  of  the  work  of 
Vern’s  home  church  at  Aurora,  Ohio.  As  a missionary  for  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  he  came  to  the  Gladstone  area 
of  Cleveland  in  1951.  “That  was  probably  the  world’s  worst 
slum,”  \ern  commented.  “More  deteriorated  physically  than 
Watts,  Hough,  or  Harlem.  Many  houses  were  black  inside 
and  out  (from  the  large  factories  nearby),  and  falling  down.” 
Gladstone  was  rezoned  for  urban  renewal,  and  by  last  year 
everything  had  been  bulldozed  down.  A vacated  wasteland 
. waits  for  industrial  development. 

As  the  community  began  to  be  destroyed  in  the  middle 
fifties,  people  from  the  Gladstone  congregation  and  the  com- 
|*-  munity  began  moving  out  through  a “corridor”  east  and 
south.  Vern  himself  began  working  at  Lee  Heights  in  1956, 
and  Jerry  Hughes  kept  Gladstone  going  as  a ministry  to 
L folks  in  that  community  until  1959.  During  that  period  in  the 
late  fifties  Cleveland  Mennonite  Fellowship  not  too  far  away 
was  also  asked  to  consider  a merger  with  Gladstone. 

With  most  of  the  members  being  young  men  from  rural 
communities  serving  in  I-W  in  Cleveland,  the  Cleveland 
fellowship  rejected  the  merger.  “To  their  credit,”  Vern  says 
. today,  “it  was  rejected  by  only  one  vote — 11  to  10.  Almost 
half  of  them  saw  the  vision  which  would  have  given  them 
and  the  Gladstone  folk  a congregation  equal  in  size  to  the 
| . one  at  Lee  Heights  at  that  time.” 

Instead,  however,  the  fellowship  later  disappeared.  Uni- 
versitv-Euclid  congregation  began  in  1963  under  the  leader- 
. ship  of  Warner  Jackson.  Five  former  Gladstone  families  from 
Lee  Heights  helped  get  Universitv-Euclid  going. 

E vangelism  Is  Primary 

Ardently  concerned  about  the  needs  of  persons  caught  in 
poverty  and  racial  discrimination,  Vern  has  been  known  in 
the  Mennonite  Church  largely  for  this  compassion.  In  a re- 
cent meeting  with  leaders  of  other  congregations,  the  focus 
of  the  meeting  was  upon  these  social  concerns  and  Vern  was 
, a resource  person. 

Another  participant  protested  that  nothing  had  been  said 
about  evangelism  or  preaching  the  gospel.  Vern  was  hurt 


because  he  had  been  assuming  the  primacy  of  evangelism 
all  the  time.  The  effort  he  puts  into  evangelism  and  the 
success  he  experiences  show  why.  Perhaps  because  he  is  so 
articulate  about  his  concerns  for  race  and  poverty  when  the 
rest  of  us  tend  to  be  uninformed  or  unconcerned  about  them, 
we  have  gotten  the  wrong  image  of  Vern.  We  ask  him  to 
talk  about  race,  poverty,  and  urbanization.  We  don’t  ask  him 
for  his  insights  on  evangelism  and  church  building. 

He  does  carry  strong  concern  for  poverty  and  race.  When 
he  says,  “I  think  black,  his  voice  carries  a kind  of  quiet 
pride.  He  wants  to  think  black,  and  he  is  committed  to  doing 
all  he  can  to  bring  Christ  to  blacks  as  well  as  whites. 

The  Surrounding  Community 

The  black  community  is  not  homogeneous,  Vern  points 
out.  In  the  past  our  white  image  of  the  black  community 
has  been  one  of  lethargy  and  inaction.  It  was  not  true  ear- 
lier, and  it  applies  less  now.  Black  people  vigorously  refuse 
to  accept  their  situation,  and  they  are  doing  something  about 
it. 

The  directions  of  black  response  vary  widely  according  to 
black  perceptions  of  the  problems  or  causes  of  the  problems. 
A large  group,  like  many  of  those  in  Vern  s neighborhood, 
have  accepted  middle-class  patterns  and  move  ahead  with 
their  professions  and  businesses. 

Another  group — Vern  estimates  them  at  about  5 percent 
of  the  total  black  community — are  separatist.  They  have 
given  up  on  achieving  any  kind  of  acceptance  or  equality  in 
a society  largely  white.  They  want  to  set  up  areas  in  which 
blacks  can  govern  themselves,  carry  on  their  own  businesses 
and  education,  and  in  fact  become  a complete  black  society. 
A complete  break  with  white-controlled  society  provides 
hope  for  the  black  separatist. 

Another  group  uses  black  identity  in  another  way.  Al- 
though there  are  many  variations  of  black  power,  all  band 
blacks  together  in  some  way — in  economic  activity  (buy 
black),  in  political  activity,  in  protest  movements,  in  whatever 
other  ways  are  called  for  by  their  situation  as  they  see  it. 
No  longer  can  the  black  man  achieve  his  goals  as  an  individ- 
ual alone.  “Work  together  in  a kind  of  economic  black 
power,”  is  their  cry. 

Still  another  kind  of  expression  deals  with  the  problems  of 
black  identity.  One  form  of  this  is  the  “Black  Is  Beautiful” 
push.  Another  says,  Let’s  go  back  to  our  pre-slave  roots — to 
Africa.  Hence  Afro- Americanism:  the  Afro  haircuts  empha- 
sizing and  using  the  unique  qualities  of  the  Negro  hair,  the 
African  garb,  the  return  to  African  religious  beliefs. 

Another  push  comes  in  the  religious  area.  To  some  blacks 
Christian  churches  have  supported  American  society  in  con- 
doning slavery  or  discrimination  for  three  and  a half  cen- 
turies. Christianity  is  therefore  no  religion  for  blacks,  they 
say.  Result:  a search  for  other  faiths,  the  most  common  one 
being  Islam.  Of  the  Black  Muslims,  Malcolm  X was  one  of 
the  better  known. 

Asked  about  his  observations  of  the  Black  Muslims,  Vern 
said,  “Followers  of  Allah  frequently  become  the  envy  of 
others  because  of  their  clean  living  and  moral  principles.  This 
contrasts  with  our  (white  American  society’s)  own  standards 
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and  patterns  and  those  prevailing  in  ghetto  communities.  In 
the  inner  city  and  the  ghetto  no  other  religious  group  ap- 
proaches their  effectiveness.” 

Vern  himself  feels  that  no  black  separatism  can  prevail 
long,  largely  because  of  the  interdependence  of  all  levels  of 
American  society  and  culture.  At  the  same  time  he  sees 
exciting  challenge  and  opportunity  for  the  Christian  church. 
The  goal  of  Lee  Heights  congregation  is  an  obedient  and 
faithful  interracial  fellowship  which  transcends  race  and  social 
status. 


Something  to  Tell  Us 

One  goal  of  my  interview  with  Vern  was  to  uncover  the 
evangelistic  effort  in  the  Lee  Heights  congregation.  Exploring 
that  dimension  proved  more  interesting  than  I had  perhaps 
expected.  Evidently  some  others  feel  the  same  way.  The 
North  American  Congress  on  Evangelism  to  be  held  in 
Minneapolis  Sept  8-14  has  asked  Lee  Heights  to  describe 
their  program.  As  a result  they  may  be  asked  to  share  it 
in  Minneapolis. 

Another  result  of  the  interview  came  when  we  decided  to 
ask  a team  from  Lee  Heights  to  lead  one  of  the  Mission 
Interest  Groups  during  Mission  69  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  the 
first  week  in  July.  We  can  learn  a great  deal  from  Lee 
Heights  about  evangelism,  the  spiritual  approach  to  disci- 
pline, the  concern  for  race  and  poverty,  and  the  use  of  good 
music  for  evangelism  and  worship.  □ 


Communion 

OGod, 

Forgive  for  the  times 
We’ve  put  our  trust 
In  popularity,  power,  prestige; 

In  riches,  race,  and  religion. 

These  are  too  much  our  idols 
And  before  them  we  bow. 

Now  we  are  clearly  conscious. 

As  we  come  to  holy  communion. 

These  things  can  starve 
But  cannot  save  our  souls. 

Cleanse  us  through  the  blood  of  Christ. 

Wash  the  soil  and  stain  of  sin 

From  our  lives 

Even  as  Christ  washed 

His  disciples’  feet. 

From  this  moment 
Help  us  to  walk 

The  paths  of  more  perfect  trust 
And  complete  obedience, 

By  putting  our  trust  in  You 
And  making  Your  will  our  will. 

Amen. 


Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $5.00  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite  Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 


Nurture  Lookout 


Spring  Youth  Council 


Ministering  with  youth  is  not  easy.  Standing  beside  young 
people  as  they  make  life-determining  decisions  and  encour- 
aging them  to  commit  their  lives  to  Jesus  Christ  and  join 
the  church  in  His  mission  demands  a great  deal  of  love, 
energy,  patience,  and  prayer. 

The  Mennonite  Church  considers  youth  ministry  an  impor- 
tant aspect  of  its  Christian  education  program.  Your  congre- 
gation makes  provision  for  adult  youth  sponsors  and  Sunday 
school  teachers  who  relate  to  young  people  in  a personal 
way.  Your  district  conference  has  appointed  a “youth  secre- 
tary’’ to  give  anywhere  from  marginal  to  full  time:  (1) 
helping  to  equip  adult  youth  workers  in  your  congregation, 
and  (2)  providing  program  options  to  involve  youth  groups 
in  study,  fellowship,  witness,  and  service.  The  church  at 
large  has  appointed  a “youth  ministry  staff  which  seeks 
to  give  leadership  to  a churchwide  youth  ministry  . 

Twice  a year,  youth  secretaries  from  the  eighteen  district 
conferences  in  North  America  meet  with  the  Churchwide 
Youth  Ministry  Staff  to  give  direction  to  the  total  youth 
ministry  program.  This  body  is  known  as  “Churchwide 
Youth  Council. 

The  Churchwide  Youth  Council  attempts  to:  (1)  advise 
churchwide  staff  and  agencies  concerning  youth  ministry- 
policies  and  programs,  (2)  share  conference  and  regional  con- 
cerns and  interests,  and  (3)  provide  for  relationships  with 
other  Christian  groups  as  desirable  and  appropriate. 

This  spring.  Youth  Council  will  meet  in  Chicago,  Apr.  11, 
12,  to  implement  youth  programming  plans.  Several  of  the 
more  important  items  to  be  considered  are: 

° 1969  Summer  Youth  Gatherings.  Council  will  review:  (a) 
plans  for  summer  youth  retreats  in  church  camp  settings 
across  North  America  {the  program  focuses  on  the  study  of 
the  Gospel  of  Mark  under  the  theme  “Mark  Me  Down  That 
Wav  ”);  (b)  plans  for  youth  involvement  in  the  1969  Mission 
Board  Meeting  to  be  held  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  July  3-6,  and 
the  General  Conference  sessions  at  Turner,  Ore.,  Aug. 
15-19;  (c)  plans  to  involve  youth  in  summer  service  assign- 
ments. 

° 1969  Senior  Retreats.  VS  Office  will  share  plans  to  involve 
high  school  seniors  in  weekend  retreats  in  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1969-70  to  consider  the  implications  of  what  it  means  to 
be  peacemakers  in  our  broken  world. 

° 1970  Youth  Bible  Study.  A progress  report  will  be  made  on 
a six-session  Bible  study  being  written  for  youth  groups  by 
I.  Merle  Good.  The  studies  focus  on  persons  in  the  Bible 
who  have  been  encountered  by  God  and  who  found  them- 
selves caught  up  in  His  mission  to  the  wmrld. 

° 1970  Youth  Convention.  Initial  plans  will  be  considered. 
Council  will  refine  the  program  and  select  the  major  speakers 
and  resource  people  for  this  event  which  will  involve  2,000 
young  people  from  across  North  America. 

Pray  for  the  Churchwide  Youth  Council. 

— Art  Smoker,  Secretary  for  Youth  Ministry. 
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. Ought  We  Drop 

* In  many  parts  of  the  church  there  has  now  been  a eon- 
. tinuous  history  of  series  of  revival  and/or  evangelistic  meet- 
ings since  the  latter  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A 
generation  or  two  ago,  when  our  congregations  were  more 

^ strongly  rural,  attendance  ran  high  in  these  evangelistic 
efforts,  and  in  some  cases  there  were  large  classes  of  eon- 
“ verts  as  a result  of  them.  Indeed,  some  weak  and  struggling 
churches  were  greatly  strengthened  both  numerically  and 
spiritually. 

* In  the  course  of  time  community  interest  and  attendance 
seemed  to  lag,  and  even  all  the  members  of  the  congregation 
often  failed  to  attend  regularly.  The  result  has  been  that  in 

* many  cases  people  began  to  raise  the  question,  What  is  the 
use  of  such  meetings?  Why  continue  with  them?  They  have 
had  their  day.  Surely  there  must  be  a better  way  to  gather 
in  our  young  people,  and  to  reach  the  unchurched,  than 
by  holding  traditional  series  of  meetings!  If  visible  converts 
are  the  only  outcome  of  a series  of  meetings,  this  attitude 

* might  have  a leg  to  stand  on. 

The  forgotten  factor  is  this:  Much  good  was  done  by  such 
efforts  which  human  eyes  never  saw.  Commitments  were 
made  between  believers  and  their  Lord.  Major  falls  into  sin 
k were  averted.  Cold  hearts  were  warmed.  Lukewarm  believers 
were  helped  greatly.  When  ten-day  or  two-week  revival 
meetings  were  cut  down  to  a week,  some  of  the  effectiveness 
of  earlier  series  of  meetings  was  undoubtedly  lost.  Now 
such  meetings  are  in  many  cases  being  reduced  to  a half- 

‘ One  Aspect 

Friendships  are  important  to  us  all.  Our  loves  and  aspira- 
' tions  are  largely  formed  by  the  friendships  we  have  had  and 
do  have.  Encouragement  in  the  right  is  often  in  response 
to  a real  close  friend  whom  we  trust  and  love. 

1 ' Some  of  my  best  friends  I have  never  seen.  Over  the  years 
I’ve  learned  to  love  these  friends  through  reading  what  they 
wrote  or  what  someone  wrote  about  them. 

Several  evenings  ago  as  I read  the  inspiring  and  soul- 
searching  words  of  a dear  friend  who  died  nearly  a century 
ago,  I said  to  myself,  “Won’t  heaven  be  a great  place?  I’ll 
' ’ really  enjoy  learning  to  know  Christ  better  than  ever  I 
could  here.  And  I will  also  enjoy  meeting  my  many  friends 
whom  I have  made  over  the  years. 

I can  really  get  excited  about  meeting  Noah  and  Abraham, 
j David,  Joseph  and  Jeremiah  as  well  as  all  the  other  old 
patriarchs  and  prophets.  I can  hardly  imagine  what  it  will 
be  like  to  walk  up  to  the  apostles  and  have  a personal  chat 
without  their  being  pressed  for  another  speaking  engagement. 
Time  won’t  be  a factor  in  eternity. 

Or  take  the  reformers  and  those  who  wrote  the  great 
Christian  classics.  What  a richness  such  will  add  to  heaven! 
Then,  too,  since  I have  always  enjoyed  good  preaching,  I’m 


Revival  Meetings? 

week,  or  even  a short  weekend.  Some  churches  have  dropped 
them  altogether.  Is  this  good? 

The  conviction  is  growing  in  my  heart  that  this  slackening 
of  interest  is  contributing  directly  to  lukewarmness  in  our 
congregations.  This  lukewarmness  is  painfully  evident.  Many 
people — both  young  and  old — are  not  deeply  committed  to 
Christ  and  His  cause.  People  are  turning  away  from  the 
church  as  God’s  institution  for  the  salvation  of  lost  men  and 
women.  Even  older  people  are  caught  in  Satan’s  snares — 
traps  which  vigorous  evangelistic  preaching  might  have  ex- 
posed to  the  darkened  vision  of  lukewarm  church  members. 

The  exact  form  of  these  much-needed  meetings  need  not 
be  rigidly  spelled  out.  In  some  cases,  traditional  evangelistic 
meetings  might  be  re-instituted,  accompanied  by  a vigorous 
and  concerted  effort  to  secure  as  nearly  a hundred  percent 
attendance  as  possible.  Young  people  should  be  involved 
in  special  music,  inviting  non-church  neighbors  to  attend, 
etc.  In  other  cases,  warm  and  enthusiastic  Bible  study  meet- 
ings might  be  held,  using  some  sort  of  theme  like  “Gems 
from  Romans,’’  but  with  a special  emphasis  on  what  might 
be  called  an  evangelistic  and  revivalistic  overtone.  There 
should  be  no  hesitation  to  invite  converts  to  respond  publicly, 
nor  to  counsel  and  pray  with  Christians  who  get  shaken  out 
of  their  lukewarmness  and  sin.  Unless  a better  way  is  dis- 
covered to  win  the  lost  and  to  build  up  the  church,  let  us 
not  discard  regular  series  of  evangelistic  and  revival  meet- 
ings.— J.  C.  Wenger 

of  Heaven 

looking  forward  to  meeting  Wesley,  Luther,  Edwards,  Spur- 
geon, Maclaren,  Moody,  and  the  rest. 

I’m  really  anxious  to  meet  Carey,  Livingstone,  and  Judson 
along  with  the  other  missionary  greats.  Then  to  meet  the 
multitudes  of  faithful  witnesses  whose  names  are  recorded 
only  in  the  Book  of  Life  will  be  a joyous  surprise,  I know. 

At  times,  particularly  as  a young  boy,  I wondered  what 
we’ll  do  in  heaven  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  years. 
But  as  I think  of  seeing  the  many  friends  I’ll  meet  there, 
I think  how  quickly  the  centuries  will  roll  by.  I learn  to 
know  only  a few  persons  in  an  intimate  way  here  because 
time  is  moving  so  fast.  We  begin  a serious  conversation  or 
we  begin  to  form  a close  friendship  only  to  find  that  one  of 
us  must  go. 

Eternity  then  will  certainly  be  a time  to  form  a more 
perfect  knowledge  and  depth  friendship  which  is  never  possi- 
ble here.  We  shall  know  as  we  are  known.  And  like  the 
common  people,  who  couldn’t  leave  the  side  of  Jesus  while 
He  was  here,  I begin  to  wonder  if  even  eternity  will  be 
long  enough  to  learn  to  love  my  Savior  as  I ought  and  to 
love  all  His  followers,  who  lived  down  through  the  centuries, 
as  much  as  they  deserve  my  love. — D. 
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Reactions 

to 

Revolutions 


By  Melvin  Gingerich 


When  great  changes  occur  in  history,  one  discovers  per- 
sons taking  at  least  three  different  approaches  to  these 
revolutionary  movements.  There  are  those  even  among 
Christians  who  believe  that  when  a situation  becomes  des- 
perate enough,  the  citizen  should  resort  to  violence  to  help 
overthrow  the  ones  in  power. 

Thus  one  discovers  among  certain  spokesmen  for  the 
Christian  church  those  individuals  who  believe  that  in  certain 
places  in  the  world  today  power  is  so  thoroughly  entrenched 
that  no  method  of  education  or  of  gradual  democratization 
of  the  political  structure  can  bring  about  the  necessary  jus- 
tice which  the  people  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy.  One  saw 
illustrations  of  this  in  Germany  where  individuals  tried  to  get 
rid  of  Hitler  by  plotting  his  assassination.  Even  Christians 
participated  in  these  plots. 

Violent  Revolution 

One  also  discovers  among  very  conservative  religious  lead- 
ers in  this  country  the  point  of  view  that  Christians  in  the 
socialist  countries  ought  to  stage  a violent  revolution  in 
order  to  overthrow  their  governments.  One  finds  among 
many  of  these  persons,  whether  they  be  conservative  or 
liberal,  the  belief  that  a good  end  would  justify  any  means 
that  could  be  employed  to  secure  it. 

One  discovers  among  the  black  militants,  some  of  whom 
may  claim  to  be  Christian,  but  others  who  would  not  make 
that  claim,  the  belief  that  the  system  of  degradation  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  for  so  many  years  can  be  over- 
come only  by  the  burning  of  cities  and  the  looting  of  build- 
ings. Only  by  scaring  the  white  man  into  his  senses  can 
there  be  any  chance  for  these  conditions  to  be  changed. 


Melvin  Gingerich,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  well  known  for  his  years  of  teaching  at 
Goshen  College,  his  numerous  books  and  articles,  his  serving  as  managing  editor  of 
The  Mennonite  Encyclopedia,  his  service  as  archivist  and  executive  secretary  of  the 
Historical  and  Research  Committee.  He  presented  the  1967  Conrad  Grebek lectures 
on  The  Christian  and  Revolution.  This  is  the  fifth  in  a series  presented  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Church  Welfare  Committee. 


Of  course,  not  all  of  the  persons  who  believe  in  black 
power  advocate  this  kind  of  violence.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  are  very  many  among  those  who  have  been 
talking  about  black  power  who  would  defend  the  kind  of 
violence  that  generally  goes  on  in  a revolution.  It,  of  course, 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  persons  who  are  loudest  in 
their  condemnation  of  Negro  violence  are  often  the  ones  who 
praise  the  violence  that  occurred  in  the  American  Revolution 
when  this  country  sought  to  gain  its  freedom  from  its 
oppressors. 


Conservative  Reaction 


' 


A second  position  that  people  take  toward  revolution  is 
an  attitude  of  conservative  reaction.  They  become  frightened 
by  change  and  they  listen  to  stories  that  are  preposterous 
and  accept  such  concepts  as  the  one  that  is  widely  circulated 
by  the  Far  Right  groups  which  states  that  our  government 
in  Washington  and  our  state  governments  are  largely  under 
the  control  of  communism  even  now. 

Fear  that  is  engendered  by  rapid  change  produces  a great 
opportunity  for  extremists  who  will  profit  by  the  suspicions 
and  fears  of  the  people  and  will  collect  their  money  for  all 
kinds  of  programs  designed  to  stop  the  changes  that  are 
happening. 

In  Germany’s  case  before  World  War  II  conservatives 
listened  to  Hitler’s  explanation  which  said  that  the  Jews 
were  the  cause  for  all  of  their  trouble.  Hitler  made  the  Jews 
the  scapegoat  for  the  problems  that  Germany  faced.  In  our 
country,  too,  there  have  been  the  anti-Semitic  forces  such 
as  the  Defender  magazine  published  by  Gerold  Winrod  of 
Wichita,  Kan.  Other  agencies  have  aroused  America’s  fear 
of  the  Catholic  power,  such  as  the  Menace  magazine  which  r- 
circulated  widely  in  our  Mennonite  communities  before 
World  War  I. 

In  some  places  the  conservative  reaction  to  change  has 
resulted  in  the  rapid  growth  again  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
which  attempts  to  frighten  the  Negroes  and  to  “keep  them 
in  their  place. 

So  there  are  always  those  who  exploit  the  fear,  the 
anxiety,  the  panic,  the  suspicion,  the  distrust  that  is  present 
when  social  and  economic  and  political  changes  are  taking 
place  rapidly  in  any  society. 

One  of  the  chief  marks  of  the  radical  Right  propaganda 
can  be  found  in  its  oversimplified  answers  that  it  gives  to  - 
complex  problems.  The  race  riots  are  blamed  upon  a com- 
munist agitator  who  many  years  ago,  it  is  said,  plotted 
the  whole  movement.  According  to  this  explanation,  every- 
thing is  going  according  to  his  master  plan.  This  falsehood  is 
evidently  believed  by  many  people. 

These  people  who  wish  to  maintain  the  status  quo  were 
alarmed  by  even  a Martin  Luther  King  and  many  of  them 
even  accused  him  of  having  been  influenced  by  communism. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  his  basic  motivation  has  come  from  his 
study  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  way  in  which  love  and  non- 
resistance  have  been  practiced  by  various  groups  throughout 
history. 

To  the  propagandists  who  would  make  capital  of  the  fear 
and  the  anxiety  of  the  people,  the  most  plausible  answer 
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that  they  can  give  is  the  conspiracy  theory  of  history.  If 
things  do  not  go  the  way  we  want  them  to  go,  there  must 
be  some  evil  person  who  has  great  power  over  governments 
and  over  our  leaders  who  is  plotting  against  us.  So  they 
launch  their  attacks  against  individuals. 

Or  again,  they  may  pick  out  certain  institutions  such  as  the 
J United  Nations  and  blame  them  as  the  chief  source  of  our 
difficulties.  Many  propagandists  have  found  that  it  is 
possible  to  build  up  a very  great  organization  by  appealing 
to  the  people’s  fear,  hate,  and  anxiety. 

Someone  has  said,  “Peddling  hate  and  fear  is  big  business 
in  the  United  States.’  Hundreds  of  radio  programs  and  TV 
outlets  carry  these  messages  of  suspicion  and  discord  and 
dissension.  One  hears  from  these  sources  attacks  against 
the  federal  government,  the  presidency,  the  supreme  court, 
* organized  labor,  the  poor,  social  reforms,  the  income  tax, 
the  Catholic  Church,  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Negroes,  the 
Jews,  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  United  Nations. 
Many  other  groups  are  labeled  and  held  responsible  for 
our  problems. 

As  Mennonites,  we  are  susceptible  to  this  propaganda. 
We  have  had  a rural  culture  where  the  forces  playing  upon 
our  life  were  fairly  simple  to  understand.  Now  we  live  in  a 
, very  complex  society  where  the  forces  are  not  understood 
and  as  a result  we  give  credence  to  the  charges  and  the 
countercharges  that  are  made  against  those  who  would  ad- 
vocate changes  and  who  would  work  in  the  direction  of 
racial  justice  and  against  militarism. 

Facts,  Not  Propaganda 

Finally,  there  is  a third  position,  which  we  should  as  a 
L nonresistant  Christian  people  take  in  our  approach  to 
change.  We  should  take  change  for  granted,  for  it  has  always 
taken  place.  We  should  be  slow  to  condemn  our  government 
, leaders  and  people  in  positions  of  responsibility.  We  should 
[ be  very  careful  that  we  have  facts  and  not  propaganda. 

Our  reading  should  not  be  limited  to  one  side  of  a debate 
. nor  should  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  carried  away  by  extrem- 
ist papers  of  either  the  Right  or  the  Left  wing.  We  should 
remember  that  simply  because  the  propaganda  is  carried  on 
a radio  program  by  a preacher  who  may  quote  Scriptures 
and  repeat  prayers  is  no  reason  why  we  should  accept  it 
without  first  checking  it  against  all  other  facts  that  we  are 
| able  to  accumulate. 

There  are  those  in  our  own  circle  who  have  spent  years 
| in  dealing  with  questions  relating  to  national  and  inter- 
national policy  and  who  have  a good  understanding  of  world 
and  national  forces.  These  should  give  us  guidance  in  our 
thinking.  Articles  such  as  those  by  John  A.  Lapp  in  Chris- 
tian Living  are  illustrative  of  the  kind  of  material  that  we 
need  to  read.  Or  we  may  want  to  read  a paper  such  as 
Charles  A.  Wells’  Between  the  Lines  which  gives  us  balance 
on  some  of  these  debated  questions. 

In  other  words,  let  us  listen  to  see  whether  the  messages 
we  hear  are  being  given  by  men  who  radiate  trust,  love, 
goodwill,  and  understanding  and  who  are  attempting  to  be 
ambassadors  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  love,  and  justice  in  our 
day.  □ 


Waiting  By  Chris  Yoder 

Private  devotions,  Bible  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer 
are  often  abandoned,  along  with  the  ever-present  smile,  two 
weeks  after  the  conversion  experience  by  many  Christians. 
This  means  that  for  most  Mennonite  students,  the  high 
school  and  college  years  are  devoid  of  any  serious  personal 
contemplation  of  the  Scriptures.  What  is  it  about  reading 
the  Bible  that  is  so  frustrating?  Why  is  the  term  “private 
devotions’’  generally  the  butt  of  sacrilegious  joking? 

The  Christian  approaches  the  Bible  with  certain  fears  and 
frustrations.  He  lives  in  a world  of  absurdities  and  violence 
and  he  faces  problems  of  identity  and  meaning,  as  well  as 
practical  problems  of  economics  and  planning  for  his  future. 
And  so,  very  often,  he  comes  to  the  Bible  looking  for  an 
answer  to,  or  relief  from,  his  predicament.  But  it  is  precisely 
at  this  point  that  reading  the  Scriptures  can  become  a 
frustrating,  meaningless  experience.  The  more  diligent  the 
search,  the  more  absurd  and  meaningless  the  experience  of 
reading  the  Bible  becomes  until,  finally,  the  only  answer  is 
a complete  cessation  of  the  practice  and  a turning  away  to 
a new  search  for  relief. 

It  is  only  when  we  learn  to  come  to  the  Word  with  open- 
ness and  patience  that  God  can  break  through.  For  it  is 
really  He  who  is  asking  the  questions  of  us,  not  we  of  Him. 
Our  questions  are,  in  fact,  obstacles  to  our  receiving  His 
questions,  and  we  must  push  them  from  our  mind  as  we 
come  to  His  Word. 

It  is  hard  to  put  our  problems  aside  and  wait  on  God.  We 
have  busy  schedules;  our  lives  are  centered  around  efficiency 
and  productivity.  We  must  meet  deadlines  and  finish  re- 
quirements, or  face  unpleasant  consequences.  Our  minds  run 
in  a million  directions,  and  our  worries  overshadow  our 
faint  desire  for  God’s  truth.  It  is  the  last  thing  we  are  pre- 
pared to  do!  But  amidst  the  pressure  of  living  in  the  now 
and  producing  up  to  our  capacity,  God  brings  us  to  the 
Scriptures  and  asks  us  to  wait.  The  call  for  patient,  quiet 
waiting  is  unmistakably  clear. 

And  as  we  wrestle  with  our  impatience  to  get  going,  we 
slowly  become  aware  of  a God  who  got  things  going,  to 
begin  with,  and  who  continues  to  give  and  take  life  as  He 
wills.  And,  to  our  dismay,  He  doesn’t  seem  to  be  at  all 
excited  or  anxious  to  solve  our  petty  problems.  For  He  is 
asking  us  to  look  at  Him  before  we  look  at  our  world  of 
problems.  And  as  we  struggle  to  give  up  our  narrow  grasp 
on  life,  we  begin  to  realize,  that  the  Scriptures  are  speaking 
eternal,  basic  truths  to  us — truths  that  give  our  fragmented 
lives  new  hope  and  foundation. 

It  is,  perhaps,  this  realization  more  than  any  other  factor 
that  can  make  the  Scriptures  a source  of  genuine  strength 
and  courage,  rather  than  cause  of  guilt  and  frustration.  We 
feel  ashamed  that  we  ever  tried  to  manipulate  God  in  the 
first  place,  and  as  we  read  the  Word,  we  read  it  out  of 
gratitude  and  thankfulness,  instead  of  pragmatic  utilitarian- 
ism. It  is  a new  world. — Used  by  permission  of  Arena.  □ 
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So  You're  Considering  an  Organ?  Part  II 


An  Organ— Pro  and  Con 


Editorial  note:  Do  not  draw  conclusions  on  this  article 
without  reading  the  three  parts  to  the  entire  document. 

The  worship  committee  of  Mennonite  General  Conference 
compiled  this  material  over  a ten-year  period,  1957-67,  for 
congregational  discussion  and  discernment.  It  is  time  that 
what  is  said  here  be  looked  at  seriously.  Some  congregations 
are  buying  organs  with  little  thought  of  consequences.  Others 
are  looking  for  guidance  which  has  taken  into  consideration 
our  own  heritage  and  biblical  understanding.  It  is  hoped 
help  will  be  gained  here. 

Just  as  the  unaccompanied  tradition  offers  both  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  the  same  must  be  examined  in  an  instru- 
ment. 

Among  the  advantages  which  have  been  observed  and 
verified  are: 

1.  It  makes  meaningful  participation  possible  not  just  for 
the  few  who  are  trained  and  experienced  in  part  singing, 
but  for  everyone. 

2.  It  establishes  the  certainties  of  the  music  in  tempo, 
harmony,  and  pitch  so  that  the  congregation  is  free  to  par- 
ticipate aggressively.  It  acts  as  a sympathetic  and  unobtrusive 
guide  to  part  singing  since  the  singer  can  hear  his  part  as 
played. 

3.  It  makes  singing  your  own  musical  line  easier  so  that 
the  singer  can  place  more  thought  into  interpretation  and 
contemplation  of  the  meaning. 

4.  It  is  a great  aid  in  the  introduction  of  new  hymns  and 
facilitates  the  broadening  of  the  congregation’s  knowledge  of 
hymnodv. 

(Everyone  hears  the  hymn  introduced  once,  all  parts  are 
assisted  in  singing  accurate  pitches,  singers  are  encouraged 
to  help  since  mistakes  are  not  so  glaring,  and  if  they  make 
mistakes,  the  music  will  go  on,  and  the  tempo  is  constant, 
preserving  a sense  of  wholeness. ) 

5.  It  allows  for  the  use  of  special  music  groups,  soloists, 
special  seasonal  presentations,  and  instrumental  music  for 
special  occasions — weddings  and  funerals. 

6.  It  can  enrich  the  worship  service  as  a solo  instrument 
in  its  own  right  by  providing  preludes,  offertories,  and 
postludes. 

From  our  own  Anabaptist-Mennonite  perspective,  various 
disadvantages  have  been  presented  among  which  the  most 
significant  are: 


1.  As  nonverbal  music,  it  is  outside  our  major  tradition 
of  verbal  worship  forms  centered  in  verbal  means  of  com- 
munication in  fellowship  and  in  the  narrower  sense  of  con- 
centration upon  biblical  text  and  prophetic  revelations. 

2.  It  may  tend  to  introduce  spectator  practice  among  wor- 
shipers turning  singers  into  listeners.  Or  it  may  tend  to 
destroy  group  participation  in  good  harmonic  singing  in  parts 
or  even  in  the  every  member  common  union  of  unison 
singing. 

3.  It  may  tend  to  dominate  our  loosely  constructed  free- 
liturgy,  overwhelming  the  less  structured  moments  of  our 
service  in  an  attempt  to  unite  rough  transitions,  cover  up 
all  distractions. 

4.  It  may  appeal  to  surface  emotions,  tending  to  confuse 
the  experience  of  worship  with  aesthetic  appreciation  of 
beauty  and  musical  atmosphere. 

5.  It  demands  the  training  of  qualified  instrumentalists 
with  a knowledge  of  organ  literature,  accompaniments,  and 
the  ability  to  follow  the  music  director’s  leadership  without 
dominating  the  congregational  singing. 

6.  We  would  lose  the  sense  of  personal  indispensability 
and  responsibility  for  the  congregational  worship.  If  we  lag 
or  fail,  no  organ  would  carry  on  for  us.  The  congregation 
which  experiences  the  richness  of  possibility  in  being  its  own 
instrument  would  need  to  find  a much  greater  value  in  the 
introduction  of  an  instrument  if  it  is  to  offset  the  loss. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  If  a congregation  spent  as  much  on  improving  the  sing- 
ing as  it  would  need  to  spend  for  an  instrument,  would  our 
whole  attitude  toward  singing  change? 

2.  Does  not  vital  singing  depend  on  the  desire  to  worship 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  organ  is  incidental  to 
that  end? 

3.  If  there  is  poor  congregational  singing,  ineffective  lead- 
ership, and  low  quality  in  special  music  groups,  will  not  the 
situation  only  be  complicated  by  the  addition  of  an  instru- 
ment? 

4.  Do  we  really  feel  a need  for  performances  by  soloists 
both  vocal  and  instrumental?  Do  we  need  music  which  re- 
quires an  instrument?  Have  musical  experiences  outside 
congregational  life  increased  the  musical  understanding  of 
our  members  to  the  level  at  which  we  need  to  use  music 
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more  complex  or  varied  than  hymns? 

5.  Will  an  instrument  add  significantly  to  the  true  expe- 
rience of  worship  after  the  newness  is  worn  off  and  the 
service  assumes  a more  rigid  liturgical  pattern  in  music  as 
well  as  spoken  word? 

6.  Will  the  instrument  be  used  to  stimulate  the  total 
groups  in  active  participation,  or  serve  as  a cover-up  or 
compensation  for  lackadaisical  participation?  Would  it  be 
better  to  build  on  our  present  unique  strengths  than  to 
present  an  inferior  imitation  of  what  others  have  been  doing 
in  their  worship? 

7.  Is  it  possible  that  the  greatest  possibilities  for  truly 
creative  release  of  our  worship  potential  and  for  the  most 
unique  implementation  of  our  theology  of  worship  lie  in  the 
direction  of  strengthening  and  exploring  our  present  music 
program? 

8.  Are  we  capable  of  interpreting  and  experiencing  the 
nonverbal  meanings  of  instrumental  solos,  of  appreciating  its 
essence  as  meaning  beyond  words  in  the  worship  of  God? 

For  Consideration  and  Discussion 

The  following  excerpt  is  from  a paper  prepared  by  the 
late  Richard  Nase,  Mennonite  church  musician  and  organist: 

“We  do  not  feel  that  the  a cappella  style  has  spent  itself 
in  the  area  of  congregational  singing.  The  fact  that  much  of 
our  congregational  singing  is  so  poor  reflects  not  on  the  style 
itself  but  rather  on  the  lack  of  effective  leadership.  The 
experience  of  a cappella  singing  done  well  under  capable 
direction  can  be  a most  rewarding  experience  for  the  con- 
gregation. We  would  advocate  maintaining  a cappella  style 
for  the  greatest  majority  of  the  hymn  singing,  exceptions 
being  made  only  when  the  character  of  the  hymn  would  re- 
quire accompaniment  or  possibly  when  the  congregation  is 
being  introduced  to  a new  hymn,  to  establish  pitch  and 
tempo. 

“If  the  organ  is  present  in  the  church,  people  expect  that 
it  is  to  be  used  as  a solo  instrument,  performing  preludes, 
postludes,  and  offertories.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  organ 
should  be  used  simply  to  entertain,  or  to  fill  in  the  lulls 
in  the  spoken  service,  as  during  the  gathering  of  the  offer- 
ing. Nor  should  it  ever  be  used  simply  to  display  the  talents 
(mature  or  simply  developing)  of  various  individuals  (and 
their  children)  in  the  congregation. 

“If  it  is  to  be  used  as  a solo  instrument,  the  organ’s 
contribution  must  be  as  important  as  the  other  specific  as- 
pects of  the  service.  In  our  tradition  the  spoken  word  has 
always  held  the  central  place  in  the  service,  and  music  has 
been  valid  only  as  the  vehicle  of  a text.  If  we  now  decide 
to  use  the  organ  as  a solo  instrument  in  the  service,  we  are 
in  effect  allowing  that  music  apart  from  a text  is  meaningful 
and  valid  in  the  service.  Such  an  assertion  would  be  a dis- 
tinct departure  from  our  historic  view  of  the  service.  Making 
such  a departure  would  necessitate  the  complete  reeducation 
of  the  Mennonite  mind  to  the  role  of  music  in  the  service. 


Some  might  suggest  that  the  organ  could  play  well-known 
hymn  tunes  with  whose  texts  the  people  were  well  ac- 
quainted. This  practice,  we  are  convinced,  would  do  severe 
injustice  to  the  hymns,  which  were  created  to  be  sung. 
Let  the  congregation  sing  the  hymns  and  let  the  organ  play 
music  specifically  written  for  the  organ.’  Q 

Mennonite 
Theological  Stance 

By  J.  C.  Wenger 

It  is  the  genius  of  Mennonites  to  take  an  attitude  of  con- 
fident trust  in  Christ  and  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  to 
render  resolute  obedience  to  the  Lord  as  required  in  His 
Word.  The  key  concept  for  Mennonites  is  not  philosophical 
theology  but  earnest  discipleship  to  Christ,  even  unto  death 
if  need  be.  Mennonites  are  characterized  by  a strong  em- 
phasis on  redemptive  love,  and  they  seek  in  every  possible 
manner  to  take  the  way  of  the  cross  with  their  Lord.  This 
means  for  them  the  resolute  abandonment  of  force  and 
violence  in  human  relations.  It  means  striving  in  every  legit- 
imate way  for  greater  social  justice,  for  equality  for  racial 
and  cultural  minorities,  and  for  the  extending  of  compassion- 
ate hands  to  those  who  are  suffering  misfortune  and  in- 
justice. Mennonites  hold  simply  and  firmly  to  the  great 
truths  of  Scripture:  the  love  and  holiness  of  God,  the  mem- 
bership of  children  in  the  kingdom  of  God  by  His  grace,  the 
need  of  all  men  to  be  born  again  and  to  make  the  commit- 
ments of  Christian  baptism,  the  church  as  the  brotherhood 
of  Christ’s  regenerated  disciples,  the  importance  of  walking 
in  love  and  holiness,  the  necessity  of  a life  of  prayer,  the 
value  of  Christian  fellowship  in  worship  services  including 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  gracious  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  life  of  God’s  people — both  individually  and  corporately, 
the  joyous  hope  of  Christ’s  return,  and  the  two  eternal 
destinies  of  those  in  Christ  and  those  not  of  faith.  Menno- 
nites subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith,  such  as  salvation  by  grace  through  faith, 
and  they  stress  also  both  the  necessity  and  the  possibility 
of  becoming  transformed  ever  more  perfectly  into  the 
spiritual  image  of  the  Lord  Jesus — not  in  human  strength, 
but  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  they  yield  in 
penitence  and  obedience  to  the  Son  of  God.  Theological 
education  is  therefore  not  so  much  the  imparting  of  an 
intellectualized  theology  as  it  is  participation  in  a common 
life  of  prayer  and  searching,  a sharing  with  those  who  wish 
to  walk  in  obedience  to  Christ,  and  who  desire  to  give  a 
vital  witness  to  Christ  and  His  salvation  to  a secular  world 
which  has  tragically  lost  its  way  in  sin  and  spiritual  darkness. 

□ 

J.  C.  Wenger  is  professor  of  historical  theology  at  Goshen  College  Biblical  Sem- 
inary, Goshen,  Ind. 
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Death 

Is 

Dead! 

By  David  Augsburger 

Death  is  dead! 

Death,  the  most  terrible  enemy  of  man  . . . , is  dead! 

Death,  how  we  hate  the  word! 

Man,  whether  majestic  or  miserable,  prince  or  pauper, 
fears  and  dreads  it. 

We  want  to  live. 

Even  the  poorest,  most  pitiable,  most  miserable  person  . . . 
doesn  t want  to  die.  And  yet  ...  he  knows  he  must! 

But  wait . . . death  is  dead! 

“Isn’t  that  just  a bit  of  high-sounding  double  talk?  Death 
is  still  here  all  right,  and  it’s  just  as  deadly  as  ever!’’ 

Yes,  death  is  here. 

But  it  is  different. 

Changed  from  night  to  day! 

The  fear  of  death,  the  sting  of  death,  the  curse  of  death, 
the  reign  of  death — all  these  have  ended. 

The  fear  of  death  has  fallen! 

For  all  men,  death  is  the  king  of  terrors.  Every  man  alive 
has  felt  the  cold  fingers  of  fear  clutch  his  heart  when  he 
thinks  of  death.  And  when  a narrow  brush  with  death  is 
past,  an  icy  sweat  breaks  out.  “Almost  ...  I was  face  to 
face  with  death  . . . almost  . . . and  after  death  . . . what 
then?’ 

But  the  fear  of  death  is  fallen! 

Jesus  Christ  knows  death  from  the  inside  out.  He  felt  His 
life  drain  out  . . . through  His  veins.  He  felt  that  painful 
throb  when  His  heart  gave  its  last  empty  beat.  He  bowed 
His  head  and  died. 

But  He  came  back! 

He  arose  from  the  grave  to  declare  that  death  is  not  a 
black  plunge  into  endless  night. 

It  is  not  a leap  into  nothingness. 

For  the  man  who  knows  God,  death  is  nothing  to  fear! 

The  first  words  of  the  Master  were  “Fear  not,  peace  be 
unto  you!  ’’ 

Afraid  of  death? 

Never! 

Death  is  dead. 


“Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory. 

“O  death,  where  is  thy  sting? 

“O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?  . . . 

“Thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory  through  |r 
our  Ford  Jesus  Christ  (1  Cor.  15:54-57). 

The  second  glorious  fact  on  this  Easter  day  is  that  the  f 
sting  of  death  is  stolen!  >1 

What  is  the  sting  of  death? 

It  is  sin! 

Death  comes  upon  all  men  because  of  sin.  We  are  } 
sinners  . . . and  as  sinners  we  are  afraid  of  death  because  i 
we  fear  what  is  to  follow.  If  we  were  right  with  God,  if  t 
we  were  right  with  ourselves,  death  would  be  nothing  to  [1 
fear!  But  now  ...  it  is  appointed  to  man  to  die  and  after  I 
that? 

The  judgment!  ic 

But  death’s  sting  has  been  stolen! 

Christ  who  conquered  death  . . . first  slew  sin  at  the 
cross.  His  cross  means  that  you  can  be  cut  free  from  any  j 
sin  that  holds  you  in  slavery.  His  death  cleared  the  way  for 
you  to  be  right  with  God  ...  if  you  will  let  Him  control 
your  life.  If  you  will  surrender  yourself  to  His  way  of  life, 
death  will  be  stingless. 

Sin,  guilt,  and  judgment  will  be  past! 

Today,  the  grave  has  lost  its  sting! 

Yes,  death  is  dead  . . . because  the  curse  of  death  is 
lifted! 

What  is  the  curse  of  death? 

The  grave  . . . the  silent  moldering  grave. 

Death  is  so  final. 

It  cuts  a man  down  in  his  prime  . . . and  ends  his  hopes 
...  his  aspirations,  his  ambitions  ...  his  achievements  . . . 
seemingly  for  good! 

But  not  forever! 

The  man  whose  life  is  linked  up  with  Jesus  Christ  knows 
that  death  is  not  dying,  but  it  is  an  awakening.  We  shall 
awake  with  God.  Our  eyes  will  open  to  life  eternal.  “To  be 
absent  from  the  body  . . . [is]  to  be  present  with  the  Lord’’ 

(2  Cor.  5:8). 

Absent  here  . . . present  there! 

Death  ...  is  the  entrancewav  to  life!  All  this  because 
Christ  is  risen!  Because  He  lives  ...  we  shall  live  also! 

The  reign  of  death  is  ended! 

The  fear  of  death  is  fallen! 

The  sting  of  death  is  stolen! 

The  curse  of  death  is  lifted! 

Death  is  dead! 

Life — eternal  life — has  begun. 

The  man,  who  has  come  alive  with  the  new  life  which 
Jesus  Christ  kindles  in  him,  knows  that  death  will  never 
touch  him  with  its  fear,  its  sting,  its  curse. 

And  what  is  left  to  death? 

Nothing! 

Death  is  nothing  more  than  a doorway  to  life! 

Eternal  life  can  be  yours! 

Easter  is  the  final  evidence  that  “God  hath  given  to  us 
[who  believe  ] eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son.  He 
that  hath  the  Son  hath  life;  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son 
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of  God  hath  not  life’’  (1  Jn.  5:11,  12).  Have  you  accepted 
God’s  gift  of  life  for  yourself? 

Right  now,  Easter  can  happen  to  vou. 

If 


You  can  know  the  assurance  of  life  . . . endless  life  if 
you  will  open  your  life  to  Christ,  surrender  yourself  to  Him, 
and  pledge  your  life  to  His  service!  CU 


Adjusting  to  Household  Help 

By  Mrs.  Dorothy  Leatherman,  MCC,  Korea 


We  Mennonites  sometimes  take  pride  in  our  emphasis  on 
service.  Many  of  our  young  people  enter  so-called  service 
occupations  and  professions.  We  are  industrious  people  who 
like  to  earn  what  we  get  by  means  of  the  sweat  of  our 
brow.  It  seems  that  we  would  much  rather  serve  than  be 
served  and  in  many  cases  have  not  learned  how  to  gracefully 
and  humbly  accept  the  service  of  others.  This  has  perhaps 
made  it  difficult  for  many  of  us  to  adjust  to  having  house- 
hold help  even  when  living  in  a culture  where  it  is  a 
common  thing. 

It  is  natural  to  feel  lazy  and  perhaps  guilty  to  be  sitting 
around  writing  letters  or  reading  a book  when  someone 
else  is  cleaning  and  ironing.  Perhaps  because  I have  not 
been  able  to  entirely  shake  off  this  feeling  and  also  because 
people  who  have  never  lived  abroad  might  not  understand, 

I feel  compelled  to  explain  why  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
have  a maid  (servant,  household  help,  cook,  or  whatever 
term  you  prefer). 

Having  a family  in  a foreign  country  I have  the  choice  of 
, being  entirely  tied  down  at  home  with  very  few  outside 
contacts  or  opportunities  for  involvement  in  the  community, 
or  having  a helper  to  baby-sit  and  do  some  of  the  house- 
hold work,  thus  freeing  me  to  do  part-time  teaching.  In  my 
case,  hiring  household  help  provides  employment  for  a person 
with  only  a small  amount  of  education  and  allows  me  to 
■ make  a contribution  in  a role  where  more  education  is 
needed. 

I should  also  mention  that  it  is  quite  common  for  Korean 
families  to  hire  a young  girl  or  older  woman  to  do  the 
household  work  in  return  for  board  and  keep  and  a meager 
salary.  When  foreigners  come  and  hire  household  help,  they 
( are  not  being  different  or  ostensibly  wealthy  in  doing  so. 
Also,  food  preparation  here  is  more  time-consuming  than 
in  push-button  North  America. 

Adjusting  to  this  kind  of  situation  is  not  easy.  I found  my- 
self resenting  our  helper’s  presence.  Why  should  she  take 
over  the  kitchen,  my  domain,  or  care  for  our  baby!  It 
seemed  that  our  small  house  wasn’t  roomy  enough  to 
provide  much  privacy  when  she  was  around.  I found  myself 
mistrusting  her  and  mentally  blaming  her  immediately  when- 
ever I couldn’t  find  something.  Also,  there  were  communica- 
tion difficulties  and  many  misunderstandings,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  she  knew  some  English  and  I was  studying 
Korean. 

It’s  easy  to  think  one  can  always  be  understanding,  loving, 
and  accepting,  but  how  would  you  react  if  your  helper  felt 


she  had  the  right  to  help  herself  from  your  cupboards, 
especially  to  things  which  are  difficult  to  buy  in  a foreign 
country?  Or  if  she  made  a big  dish  of  applesauce  with  lots 
of  salt  and  pepper  in  it?  Or  if  a three-vear  supplv  of  Band- 
Aids  disappeared  in  two  months?  What  obligation  do  we 
have  to  teach  such  people  responsibility  and  to  keep  them 
from  taking  advantage  of  us  as  foreigners? 

It  soon  became  evident  that  trying  to  live  in  this  new 
situation  with  my  old  value  system  resulted  in  unhappiness 
much  of  the  time.  Back  home  I received  much  happiness 
from  being  productive  and  at  the  end  of  a day  being  able 
to  point  to  something  tangible  I’d  accomplished  that  day, 
a stack  of  papers  graded  or  a closet  of  clean  ironed  clothes. 
I took  pride  in  being  able  to  do  mv  housework  besides 
teaching  school  five  days  a week.  But  here  there  was  some- 
one else  to  do  the  “work’  and  I spent  a lot  of  time  sitting 
in  the  living  room  sipping  tea  and  talking  with  students  or 
neighbors,  writing  letters,  or  reading. 

When  I realized  that  this  is  another  kind  of  valuable 
work  even  though  it  didn  t appear  to  accomplish  anything, 
I felt  less  frustrated.  Reading  books  about  Korea  isn’t  purely 
for  leisure;  it  helps  understand  those  with  whom  we  work. 

Another  area  of  conflict  was  caring  for  our  young  son.  I 
had  always  felt  strongly  that  a mother’s  place  is  in  the  home 
rather  than  out  holding  a job.  Even  when  I was  home,  our 
helper  enjoyed  holding  and  caring  for  the  baby.  I was 
scheduled  to  teach  only  ten  hours  a week.  We  live  only 
five  minutes’  walk  from  my  classroom;  so  I could  return 
home  after  classes  and  do  class  preparation  and  paper  work 
at  home.  After  making  it  clear  to  our  helper  that  I’d  care 
for  the  baby  when  I was  home,  she  no  longer  interfered 
and  this  conflict  was  resolved.  Now  because  I don’t  need 
to  spend  my  time  when  at  home  washing  diapers,  I have 
more  time  to  spend  with  our  son. 

Eventually  I came  to  appreciate  having  a dependable 
person  to  care  for  our  child  because  it  freed  me  to  partici- 
pate in  such  things  as  a weekly  missionary  women’s  Bible 
study  group.  This  provided  fellowship  and  spiritual  strength- 
ening which  I couldn’t  get  in  a Korean  church  because  of 
the  language. 

After  working  at  this  for  over  a year  now,  we  have  been 
able  to  adjust  and  our  household  runs  fairly  smoothly  without 
any  major  problems.  God  has  helped  us  overcome  the  feel- 
ings of  resentment  and  given  us  love  for  our  helper.  Never- 
theless, this  was  the  most  difficult  adjustment  problem  for 
me  in  Korea. 
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Personal  Reflections  on  Our  Exj 


One  turning  point  in  John  Wesley’s  spiritual  pilgrimage 
was  his  association  with  the  Moravians.  His  experience  in 
an  overseas  ministry  among  the  Indians  in  Georgia  later 
enabled  Wesley  to  say  at  Aldersgate  that  his  “heart  was 
strangely  warmed.’’  I am  obviously  not  John  Wesley,  but  I 
want  to  share  a similar  testimony:  going  to  Vietnam  and 
working  with  Mennonites  among  the  Vietnamese  in  the  midst 
of  war  has  changed  my  life  significantly.  I feel  a new  depth 
and  breadth  to  my  faith.  I now  dream  a dream  which  I had 
never  dreamed  before:  that  someday  the  world  will  “all 
agree  to  put  an  end  to  war.  I am  convinced  that  the  love 
of  Christ  incarnate  in  human  beings  is  the  only  power  that 
can  overcome  the  hatred  of  men.  Love  is  the  only  weapon 
which  Christians  should  use  in  seeking  to  overcome  evil. 
Love  alone  can  soften  and  transform  the  hardened  hearts  of 
men. 

I thank  God  that  I have  known  men  and  women  with 
strange-sounding  names:  like  Metzler,  Hostetter,  Preheim, 
Kaufman,  Yoder.  These  persons  were  characterized  by  what 
I call  “the  strength  of  gentleness.’’  Theirs  was  a sweetness 
of  spirit,  a purity  and  transparency  of  character,  a simplicity 
of  life,  and  a freedom  from  material  things.  They  are  living 
proof  to  me  of  the  words  of  our  Lord,  “Blessed  are  the 
meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  . . . Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.  . . . Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  sons  of  God.  If  these 
persons  heard  this  about  themselves  they  would  deny  it, 
which  to  me  is  another  proof  of  its  veracity.  There  may  be 
skeletons  in  Mennonite  closets  of  which  I am  unaware,  or  to 
which  I am  blind.  I say  these  things,  not  to  place  you  on  a 
pedestal  and  exalt  you,  but  rather  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  God  for  what  some  young  Mennonites  have  meant  to  me. 
I say  it  also  to  encourage  you  to  remain  true  to  your  Men- 
nonite heritage.  The  worldwide  fellowship  of  Christians  needs 
to  hear  the  distinctive  quality  of  your  witness  to  the  gospel. 

A Shaking.  Shattering  Experience 

I find  it  difficult  to  describe  and  to  share  my  experience  in 
Vietnam.  To  say  the  least,  it  was  a shaking,  shattering 
experience.  To  live  in  Vietnam  was  to  experience  life  in  its 
rawest  form;  in  its  most  real  and  basic  form.  At  times  life 
was  so  real  and  raw  it  seemed  like  an  illusion,  a dream,  a 
nightmare.  It  was  a confusing  and  frustrating  experience, 
because  of  its  complexity.  Every  generalization  about  life  in 
Vietnam  has  dozens  of  exceptions.  Vietnam  is  like  looking 
through  a kaleidoscope;  patterns  there  for  an  instant,  but 
constantly  changing.  When  someone  asks,  “What  was  life  in 

Sam  R.  Hope,  former  director  of  personnel  for  Vietnam  Christian  Service, 
delivered  this  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  MCC  in  Chicago,  Jan.  24,  1969. 


Vietnam  like?’’  there  is  only  one  answer,  “mass  confusion!’ 

But  the  confusion  is  not  produced  by  little  pieces  of  colored  > 
glass.  Rather,  it  is  as  though  human  beings  have  been  put 
into  a great  Mason  jar  and  are  being  shaken  together.  At 
times  you  feel  squeezed,  pressed,  stepped  upon;  at  other  > 
times  you  feel  pulled  apart  like  taffy — stretched.  You  begin 
to  wonder  who  you  are  and  what  life  is  all  about. 

Death  is  life’s  daily  companion.  I have  vivid  memories  of  * 
death  in  Montagnard  refugee  villages  near  Quang  Ngai  and 
Pleiku.  Still  ringing  in  my  ears  is  the  wailing  of  the  women  i 
as  they  squatted  on  the  mud  floor  beside  someone  who  had 
just  died.  I recall  being  one  of  only  two  passengers  on  a 
giant  C-130  flight;  the  other  person  got  on  first;  he  was  a 
dead  GI  wrapped  up  in  a green  plastic  sack,  loaded  on  by  * 

men  he  had  probably  never  seen.  It  is  easy  to  become  I 

calloused  and  hardened  to  suffering  and  death.  It  is  true 

that  like  a doctor,  one  can  t go  to  pieces  every  time  he  f 

sees  someone  sick  or  dead.  However,  when  you  stop  feeling 
for  others  in  pain  and  grief,  you  begin  to  ask  yourself, 
“What  kind  of  person  am  I becoming?’’  j». 

In  Vietnam  my  sense  of  self-identity  was  shaken.  For  the 
first  time  since  seminary  I began  to  seriously  question  my 
values  and  faith.  As  you  know,  theological  seminary  is  a 
soul  shattering  and  transforming  experience.  The  faith  of 
your  childhood  is  smashed  in  order  that  it  may  grow  bigger 
and  stronger.  I had  been  in  the  pastorate  for  ten  years  since  % 
seminary,  preaching  with  authority,  leading  others  to  faith 
in  Christ.  I was  a man  who  had  the  answers.  My  world 
view  and  my  theology  seemed  complete.  The  puzzle  of  life 
was  fitted  together,  and  it  was  a good  feeling.  But  it  was 
also  dangerous.  In  Vietnam  I got  what  I needed;  my  faith  j 
got  kicked  in  the  teeth  and  my  world  view  crumbled. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I really  felt  ashamed  to  be 
an  American.  What  the  United  States  is  doing  in  Vietnam 
is  a crime  against  humanity  itself.  The  day  may  come  when 
history  will  judge  our  activities  in  Vietnam  to  be  in  the 
same  category  as  the  Nazi  extermination  of  the  Jews.  From 
abroad  American  foreign  policy  can  be  seen  for  what  it  is: 
systematic  repression  of  social  revolutions.  With  our  revolu- 
tionary heritage  we  go  out  in  the  name  of  God  and  democ- 
racy to  defend  the  vested  interests  of  dictators  throughout 
the  world!  We  may  be  well-intentioned,  but  we  are  mis- 
taken and  misguided  in  our  endeavors. 

Thomas  Wolfe  wrote  the  famous  line,  “You  can’t  go  home  A 
again.  I have  found  that  true.  While  I have  been  back  in 
the  United  States  some  six  months  now,  I still  do  not  feel  / 

“at  home.’’  I recently  wrote  to  a Vietnamese  friend  and  | 

said  that  I was  “homesick’  for  Vietnam.  But  I know  that 

I would  not  feel  at  home  there  for  long.  Now  I feel  like  a j 
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man  without  a country.  While  this  is  often  an  agonizing, 
painful  feeling,  it  is  also  a good,  fresh,  alive  type  of  feeling. 
‘‘Bittersweet’’  describes  it.  I hope  and  believe  that  this  feel- 
ing is  a part  of  growing  up.  For  the  first  time  I feel  a real 
part  of  the  world  community — a citizen  of  the  global  village. 
Perhaps  this  explains  in  part  why  so  much  of  American  life, 
that  once  held  meaning  for  me,  now  seems  empty  and 
artificial.  Just  as  Cub  Scout  meetings,  fraternity  rituals,  and 
college  football  games  long  ago  lost  their  interest  and  mean- 
ing for  me,  so  now  has  pledging  allegiance  to  the  flag  and 
singing  the  National  Anthem.  I do  not  disrespect  the  flag 
or  want  to  burn  it.  It  is  simply  that  the  organization  of 
men  into  sovereign  nation  states  seems  a foolish  and  childish 
thing.  I believe  Teilhard  de  Chardin  was  right  when  he  said, 
“The  age  of  nations  is  past.  The  task  before  us  now,  if 
we  would  not  perish,  is  to  build  the  earth.  War  is  a mad 
game  that  men  play  for  keeps,  because  of  misdirected  loyalty. 

When  I was  in  Vietnam,  and  since  my  return,  I have 
thought  long  and  deeply  about  the  meaning  of  life.  Since  I 
now  have  fewer  answers  and  more  questions,  I find  that 
life  has  become  an  adventure  again.  No  longer  possessing 
the  truth,  I have  begun  to  search  for  it  anew.  Life  is  a 
process  of  trial  and  error,  of  discovery;  it  is  a quest,  filled 
with  excitement  and  disillusionment.  As  I reflect  on  my 
experience  in  Vietnam,  I thank  God  it  was  a time  of  per- 
sonal shaking  and  shattering.  As  Jesus  said,  “New  wine  must 
be  put  into  fresh  wineskins. 

A Time  of  Deepening  Personal  Relationships 

Vietnam  was  not  only  a time  of  shaking  and  shattering 
experiences;  it  was  also  a time  of  deepening  personal  rela- 
tionships. We  were  blessed  with  the  fact  that  our  home  had 
neither  a telephone  nor  a television  set.  We  could  not  go 
to  movie  theaters  because  of  terrorist  bombings,  and  often 
there  was  a curfew  at  night.  Consequently,  our  children 
learned  to  read!  Our  family  ties  grew  stronger,  and  we 
began  to  realize  our  dependence  on  one  another. 

The  constant  heat,  noise,  and  tension  often  left  us  ex- 
hausted and  short  tempered  by  the  end  of  the  day.  When 
one  is  insecure  and  threatened,  he  is  also  more  self-centered 
and  less  able  to  share  himself  and  his  love  because  he  has 
less  emotional  strength.  Many  times  we  felt  like  separate 
islands,  each  struggling  to  hold  ourselves  together.  But  in 
spite  of  this,  each  of  us  realized  increasingly  our  desperate 
need  for  one  another.  All  illusions  of  self-confidence  and 
self-sufficiency  were  destroyed.  We  realized  our  weakness 
and  dependence.  Never  had  we  been  so  hungry  for  letters 
from  family  and  friends.  Never  did  we  write  and  receive 
so  many  letters  in  so  short  a time.  It  seemed  as  though  this 


was  a lifeline  of  love,  understanding,  support,  concern, 
assurance  of  prayers  on  our  behalf. 

In  Vietnam  we  lived  in  a rented  house  and  had  few 
personal  possessions.  Our  clothing  was  simple  and  our 
“worldly’’  cares  were  few.  Now  that  I am  again  drowning 
in  a sea  of  personal  possessions,  surrounded  by  mountains 
of  material  goods,  I long  for  the  happiness  and  freedom  of 
those  carefree  days  of  “unencumbered”  living. 

There  is  a sense  in  which  it  is  true  to  say  that  people 
are  what  make  life  worth  living.  Personal  relationships  give 
life  its  meaning.  Our  associates  and  fellow  workers  in  Viet- 
nam Christian  Service  are  what  I call  “beautiful  people.” 
My  life  was  enriched  and  enlarged  by  association  with  people 
like  the  Atlee  Beechvs,  the  Paul  Leathermans,  and  the  Paul 
Longacres.  Many  an  evening  was  spent  in  long,  deep  con- 
versation with  idealistic  persons  like  Earl  and  Pat  Martin 
and  Gayle  Preheim.  I learned  from  these  young  volunteers. 
The  love  of  Jesus  Christ  was  in  them. 

Since  returning  to  the  States  I have  been  singing  the 
praises  of  your  Pax  Service  volunteers,  who  are  fulfilling 
alternative  military  service  requirements  overseas.  Their 
courage  and  conscientiousness  are  unsurpassed,  and  their 
Christian  conviction  is  an  inspiration  to  others.  I am  not  the 
first  to  feel  this  way.  One  of  our  Presbyterian  U.S.  mission- 
aries in  the  Congo  (Eric  Bolton)  wrote  recently  and  said, 
“I  have  enjoyed  the  sharing  of  my  house  with  a young  Pax 
boy  sent  to  us  by  the  Mennonite  Church  to  help  rebuild 
the  leper  camp.  . . . He  has  long  hair,  plays  the  guitar 
and  harmonica  at  the  same  time,  likes  peculiar  music,  and 
works  real  hard.  The  leper  camp  has  really  been  trans- 
formed with  his  help.” 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  a significant  and  in- 
creasing number  of  young  Presbyterian  U.S.  men  are  regis- 
tering as  conscientious  objectors  and  seeking  alternatives  to 
bearing  arms.  In  June  of  this  past  year  our  General  Assembly 
had  a lengthy  and  meaningful  debate  on  selective  consci- 
entious objection  regarding  Vietnam.  The  motion  to  adopt 
it  was  narrowly  defeated.  The  Stated  Clerk  now  keeps  an 
official  register  of  Presbyterians  who  are  conscientious  ob- 
jectors. The  Christian  church  at  large  is  deeply  indebted  to 
historic  peace  witness  by  churches  such  as  the  Mennonites, 
the  Friends,  and  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 

As  I think  of  the  work  of  Vietnam  Christian  Service,  I 
believe  the  greatest  contribution  will  not  be  in  the  number 
of  meals  served  or  houses  built  or  patients  treated.  Rather, 
the  most  lasting  effects  will  be  in  lives  touched  in  personal 
ways  by  the  Christian  presence  of  these  young  men  and 
women.  What  is  important  is  that  they  care  about  a person. 
They  are  interested;  they  listen  and  understand. 
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Living  in  Vietnam  was  a time  of  deepening  personal 
relationships  not  only  with  family  and  fellow  VNCS  workers, 
but  especially  with  the  Vietnamese  people  themselves.  This 
Christmas  we  were  touched  to  receive  unexpected  hand- 
written notes  from  Vietnamese  friends  like  the  receptionist 
Kim  Leing,  and  my  right-hand  associate  Tran  Van  Minh. 
Reading  these  notes,  together  with  looking  at  color  slides 
of  Vietnam,  made  me  realize  anew  how  much  I really  loved 
them  and  miss  them  and  long  to  be  with  them  again.  The 
old  truth  dawned  anew  upon  me  that  in  trying  to  give  I 
had  been  the  one  who  had  received.  I think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  I went  to  help  the  Vietnamese,  and  they  helped 
me;  I went  to  teach  them,  and  they  taught  me;  I went  to 
love  them,  and  they  loved  me  even  more  than  I loved  them. 

A Time  of  Reaffirming  Fundamentals  of  the  Gospel 

As  I reflect  upon  my  experience  in  Vietnam,  I find  that  it 
was  not  only  a time  of  shaking  and  shattering,  and  a time  of 
deepening  personal  relationships,  but  also  a time  of  re- 
affirming the  fundamentals  of  the  gospel.  I believe  more 
than  ever  in  the  power  of  intercessory  prayer.  We  were 
protected,  sustained,  and  strengthened  because  of  the  prayers 
of  Christian  family  and  friends. 


I believe  in  the  sinfulness  of  man,  and  that  the  love  of 
God  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  hope  for  the 
salvation  and  transformation  of  men  and  the  world. 

I believe  that  God  appears  in  the  most  unlikely  places 
and  at  the  most  unexpected  times.  He  reveals  Himself  not 
only  at  Bethlehem  to  illiterate  shepherds  with  their 
sheep,  but  also  to  illiterate  peasants  living  in  the  moral 
cesspool  of  Saigon,  and  to  soldiers  in  the  humid  jungle  and 
paddies  of  Vietnam.  Even  in  hell,  which  is  what  war  is, 
God  is  present  working  His  purpose  out. 

I believe  in  the  mission  of  the  Christian  church,  which  is 
to  go  into  the  hells  of  life  seeking  to  be  an  incarnation  of 
the  compassionate  love  of  God.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
go  with  all  the  answers  to  life’s  deepest  questions.  Rather, 
it  is  to  so  formulate  and  articulate  those  questions  which 
lead  people  to  say  to  themselves,  “Jesus  Christ  is  the 
answer!’’  A basic  part  of  our  mission  is  to  be  present  and 
expose  ourselves  to  those  agonizing  questions  which  life  asks. 

I have  returned  from  Vietnam  realizing  as  never  before 
that  my  faith  is  incomplete;  and  I thank  God  for  this  revela- 
tion! I cry  out,  “O  Lord,  I believe;  help  Thou  my  unbelief.” 
Realizing  that  I do  not  possess  all  the  truth,  I have  re- 
newed my  quest  for  the  truth.  □ 


Family  Financiering  By  Christian  E.  Charles 


They  tell  me  you  work  for  a dollar  a day. 

How  is  it  you  clothe  your  six  boys  on  such  pay? 

I know  you  will  think  it  conceited  and  queer. 

But  I do  it  because  I'm  a good  financier. 

There’s  Pete,  John,  Jim,  Joe,  William,  and  Ned, 

A half-dozen  boys  to  be  all  clothed  and  fed. 

And  I buy  for  them  all,  good  plain  victuals  to  eat. 

And  clothing — I only  buy  clothing  for  Pete. 

When  Pete’s  clothes  are  too  small  for  him  to  go  on. 

My  wife  makes  ’em  over  and  gives  em  to  John. 

When  for  John,  who  is  ten,  they  have  grown  out  of  date, 
She  just  makes  ’em  over  for  Jim,  who  is  eight. 

When  for  Jim  thev  become  too  ragged  to  fix. 

She  just  makes  em  over  for  Joe,  who  is  six. 

And  when  little  Joe  can  wear  ’em  no  more, 

She  just  makes  ’em  over  for  Bill,  who  is  four. 

And  when  for  young  Bill  they  no  longer  will  do, 

She  just  makes  ’em  over  for  Ned,  who  is  two. 

So  you  see,  if  1 get  enough  clothing  for  Pete, 

The  family  is  furnished  with  clothing  complete. 

But  when  Ned  gets  through  with  the  clothing,  and  when 
He  has  thrown  it  aside,  what  do  you  do  with  them  then? 
Why,  once  more  we  go  around  the  circle  complete 
And  begin  to  use  it  for  patches  for  Pete. 

— Author  Unknown. 

Someone  has  described  the  philosophy  of  the  plain  people: 
Wear  it  out;  eat  it  up;  make  it  do;  or  do  without.  Many  spend 
money  they  don’t  have,  for  things  they  don’t  need,  to  please 


people  they  don't  like.  The  Christian’s  economic  life  is  a live 
issue;  or  the  relation  of  a Christian  to  his  money;  the  proper 
use  of  his  time,  energy,  work,  management,  etc.  Many  of  us 
find  ourselves  very  much  limited  by  time  and  energy.  God  s 
purpose  in  making  us  stewards  of  all  these  factors  is  to  pre- 
pare us  for  partnership  with  Himself.  Christian  stewardship 
is  the  management  of  a God-given  trust,  which  consists  of 
life  itself,  which  is  a sacred  trust.  Only  God  can  give  life,  and 
He  reserves  to  Himself  the  right  to  terminate  it.  That  is 
what  makes  it  so  sacred.  The  next  important  factor  in  stew- 
ardship is  time.  Because  of  its  brevity  and  uncertainty,  it 
behooves  all  of  us  to  make  the  best  use  of  every  moment  of 
time.  For  every  moment  wasted  we  impoverish  our  entire 
eternity. 

However,  it  is  money  that  we  have  especially  in  mind  in 
this  short  article:  earning  it,  saving  it,  using  it,  investing  it, 
spending  it,  giving  it  away,  etc.  How  we  spend  our  money 
is  a good  index  to  our  character.  It  enables  the  Christian  to 
witness  to  his  values  and  standards  of  life.  Money  represents 
life,  and  since  life  is  sacred,  so  is  his  money,  which  has 
little  value  in  itself.  Its  value  is  in  what  it  represents,  such 
as  the  time  spent  in  earning  it  and  also  its  purchasing  power. 

It  is  the  acid  test  of  character.  It  tests  a man  as  to  what 
he  will  do  to  get  it;  also  how  he  will  use  and  sha^  it. 

To  get  his  wealth,  he  spent  his  health, 

And  then  with  might  and  main, 

He  turned  around,  and  spent  his  wealth, 

To  get  his  health  again. 

— Author  Unknown. 
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From  My  Scrapbook 


ft, 

April 

By  Beulah  Diffenbach 

April  is  a capricious  month. 

How  do  I know? 

Winter  jeans  and  summer  shirts 
Are  hanging  in  a row . 


“Dear,”  said  the  wife  sweetly,  “do  you  have  a good  mem- 
ory for  faces?” 

“Yes,  I’d  say  I do,  replied  her  husband. 

“That’s  good,  because  I just  dropped  your  shaving  mirror,” 
was  the  wife’s  reply. 

Success  is  a matter  of  luck.  Ask  any  failure. 

o o o 

The  older  we  get,  the  farther  we  had  to  walk  to  school 
in  our  youth. 


Set  the  Table 


“Thou  preparest  a table  before  me.  ...” 

God’s  table  is  very  adequate.  Though  most  of  us  struggle 
with  budgets  and  bills,  few  of  us  have  stared  at  an  emptv 
plate.  Yet  two  thirds  of  the  world’s  population  seated  at  the 
twentv-five-thousand-mile-long  table  have  at  this  moment  a 
gnawing  ache  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  because  the 
world’s  food  has  not  been  passed  clear  around!  Wouldn’t  vou 
enjoy  next  Sunday’s  dinner  better  if,  between  now  and  then, 
you  sent  a CARE  package  of  surplus  American  food  to  some- 
one whom  hunger  is  hurting? — from  Living  with  the  Psalms 
by  John  H.  Scammon. 


Wit  and  Wisdom 


Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  said:  “When  we  fill  our  hours 
with  regrets  over  the  failures  of  yesterday,  and  with  worries 
over  the  problems  of  tomorrow,  we  have  no  todays  in  which 
to  be  thankful.” 


The  little  boy  was  expressing  a directness  that  only  a 
child  can  muster  when,  on  being  told  that  the  church  was 
God’s  house,  he  inquired,  “When  is  He  going  to  move  in?” 

o o o 

Only  four  automobiles  were  registered  in  the  United  States 
in  1895.  In  1904  only  two  cars  were  registered  in  Kansas 
City — and  these  two  had  a collision! 

o o o 

A youngster  saw  a peacock  for  the  first  time  and  shouted: 
“Look,  the  chicken  is  in  bloom!” 


“You’ve  been  out  with  worse-looking  fellows  than  I am, 
haven’t  you?” 

She  did  not  reply. 

“I  said,  you’ve  been  out  with  worse-looking  fellows  than 
I am,  haven’t  you?” 

“I  heard  you  the  first  time.  I was  trying  to  think.” 

o o o 

Prejudice  is  being  down  on  something  you’re  not  up  on. 
— Judd  Marmor,  MD. 


A good  leader  takes  a little  more  than  his  share  of  the 
blame,  a little  less  than  his  share  of  credit. 

Often  the  frequent  reminders  to  children  to  stop  doing 
things  or  to  not  do  them  have  surprising  effects.  A little 
boy  who  went  for  the  first  time  to  church  school  was  asked 
what  his  name  was.  To  the  teacher’s  surprise  he  answered, 
“Willy  Don’t. 


Assurance 

“For  we  which  have  believed  do  enter  into  rest”  (Heb. 
4:3). 

There  is  no  more  satisfying  feeling  than  that  of  assur- 
ance. When  we  have  earnestly  prayed  for  some  valid  need 
and  release  our  faith  in  such  a way  that  it  reaches  God’s 
ear,  we  know  by  a real  spiritual  instinct  that  God  is  going 
to  grant  our  petition  even  before  there  is  any  evidence  of 
it.  Belief  is  a power  which  nothing  can  disrupt  and  the 
assurance  it  gives  results  in  a calm  and  relaxing  thrill 
of  victory. 

Entering  into  rest  after  releasing  of  faith  is  a natural 
consequence  of  real  contact  with  the  throne  of  God  through 
Christ.  There  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the  inspiring  rest 
of  a believing  Christian.  This  is  the  way  God  wants  it 
in  our  lives.  After  we  pray,  He  wants  us  to  dispel  all 
tensions  and  concern  and  begin  to  thank  Him  for  the 
blessing  even  before  there  is  any  evidence  of  its  coming 
reality. 

George  Mueller  said,  “The  beginning  of  anxiety  is  the 
end  of  faith,  and  the  beginning  of  true  faith  is  the  end  of 
anxiety.”  This  should  be  our  guide  after  praying  for  His 
deliverance  from  the  assaults  of  the  powers  of  evil.  We 
must  not  begin  to  be  anxious  and  wondering  after  making 
our  petitions  to  Him.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  our  part  to 
start  praising  Him  and  rejoicing  and  relaxing  in  the  power 
of  His  assurance  of  the  victory.  As  we  believe  and  trust, 
He  gives  us  the  assurance  of  His  assent. 

Father,  I praise  Thee  for  the  victory  of  my  faith  in  Thy 
word.  — Mont  Hurst. 

o o o 

Death  and  life  are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue. — Prov. 
18:21. 
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Items  and  Comments 


Slumping  church  attendance  was  attribut- 
ed to  the  departure  of  many  worshipers 
who  tired  of  playing  the  role  of  captive 
audience  for  “theologians  engaged  in  a reck- 
less competition  to  see  who  can  administer 
the  rudest  shock  to  the  faithful. 

Louis  Cassels,  a senior  editor  for  United 
Press  International  who  writes  a weekly 
column  on  religion  published  in  hundreds 
of  newspapers,  offered  this  appraisal  in  a 
talk  before  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Protestant  Church-Owned  Publishers  As- 
sociation. 

Stressing  that  many  churchgoers  are 
“sick  and  tired  of  being  told  what  they 
can  t believe,”  Mr.  Cassels  declared: 

“They  want  to  know  what,  if  anything, 
they  can  believe,  and  many  churches  have 
not  been  doing  a very  good  job  of  answer- 
ing that  question. 

Mr.  Cassels  maintained  that  most  people 
“aren't  particularly  interested  in  denatured 
Christianity  being  offered  to  them  by  theo- 
logians “proclaiming  the  death  of  biblical 
theism.”  He  said  that  some  church  leaders 
prefer  to  attribute  the  decline  in  attendance 
to  a disapproval  of  the  church's  social  action 
efforts.  He  added:  “This  explanation  strikes 
me  as  rather  self-righteous.  It  says,  in 
effect,  we  are  suffering  because  we,  like 
Christ,  have  stood  up  for  the  right.'  My 
own  observation  is  otherwise.  For  every 
layman  I know  who  quit  coming  to  church 
because  he  disapproves  of  social  action,  I 
know  at  least  three  who  are  hanging  on 
and  supporting  the  church  only  because  it 
is  a channel  for  community  service. 

Two  Nashville  teenagers  received  a 
suspended  sentence  in  juvenile  court  for 
vandalizing  a suburban  Methodist  church, 
with  the  stipulation  that  they  maintain  the 
church  grounds  for  the  next  12  months. 

The  boys,  aged  14  and  15,  confessed  to 
destroying  property  at  Glencliff  Methodist 
Church.  Damage  was  estimated  at  $20,000. 

Juvenile  Court  Judge  Richard  W.  Jenkins 
ordered  the  boys  to  a state  training  school, 
suspended  the  sentence,  and  then  ordered 
a rigid  probation  that  will  not  permit  them 
to  be  away  from  their  homes  unless  ac- 
companied by  their  mothers,  except  to  go 
to  school  and  maintain  the  church  grounds. 

President  Nixon’s  efforts  to  halt  the 
crime  wave  in  the  nation’s  capital  will  be 
helped  considerably  if  Congress  enacts 
strong  gun-control  legislation,  Christianity 
Today  said  in  the  lead  editorial  of  its  Feb. 
28  issue. 

In  taking  an  editorial  stand  for  gun  con- 
trols, the  magazine  was  critical  of  what  it 
termed  “fanatics”  who  see  curbs  as  violat- 


ing their  right  to  bear  arms.  “The  choice 
is  not  limited  to  guns  or  no  guns,”  the 
editorial  reminded. 

“Restrictive  legislation  that  would  keep 
guns — particularly  hand  guns,  which  figure 
so  prominently  in  bank  and  store  robberies 
and  personal  stickups — away  from  criminal 
elements  is  the  better  solution.  There  is 
no  valid  reason  why  the  sale  of  hand  guns 
should  not  be  limited  on  a national  basis 
to  persons  who  have  secured  a permit, 
and  whose  guns  and  fingerprints  will  be  on 
file  with  law  enforcement  agencies.” 

Canada’s  birth  rate  dropped  last  year 
for  the  eleventh  consecutive  decline  to 
reach  the  lowest  rate  ever  recorded.  It 
dropped  from  a high  of  28.2  births  per 
thousand  in  1957  to  17.7  in  1968.  Even 
though  the  population  has  been  increasing, 
the  total  number  of  births  has  been  de- 
clining steadily  since  1959.  Last  year 

367.000  births  were  recorded — more  than 

100.000  fewer  than  ten  years  ago. 

The  Wilmington,  Del.,  Church  of  the 
Brethren  will  refuse  to  pay  the  federal 
excise  tax  on  telephones  as  a protest 
against  the  Vietnam  War. 

The  church  council  voted  8-6  to  stop 
payment  in  accordance  with  a proposal 
submitted  by  the  congregation  s witness 
commission. 

The  Reverend  Allen  T.  Hansell,  pastor, 
said  he  has  been  withholding  the  10  per- 
cent tax  from  his  own  telephone  bill  pay- 
ments since  March  1968. 

When  the  proposal  was  endorsed  by  the 
council,  individual  members  were  asked  to 
consider  withholding  their  personal  phone 
bills’  tax. 

Robert  Cain,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Witness 
Committee,  said  he  had  been  told  by 
Church  of  the  Brethren  headquarters,  Elgin, 
III.,  that  withholding  of  the  tax  has  been 
considered  by  other  congregations,  but  no 
action  had  been  taken  before  the  Wilming- 
ton church’s  decision. 

The  church  council  sent  a letter  to 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  outlining  its 
action  and  urging  him  “to  use  all  resources 
and  power  available  to  you  as  president  of 
the  United  States  to  achieve  world  peace.” 

Mr.  Cain  said  the  church  is  not  against 
paying  taxes  to  the  government,  but  when 
the  federal  government  restored  the  tele- 
phone excise  tax  in  1966,  it  was  felt  it  was 
a tax  “directly  imposed  to  help  pay  for 
the  war  in  Vietnam.” 


The  U.S.  Post  Office  Department  has  re- 
vised its  Apollo  8 commemorative  stamp  to 


include  the  words  from  Genesis,  “In  the 
beginning  God.  . . .” 

Originally  the  stamp  was  to  show  the 
earth  from  a lunar  position,  with  the  simple 
designation  “Apollo  8.” 

But,  in  response  to  numerous  requests 
from  across  the  nation.  Postmaster  Blount 
ordered  the  stamp  revised  to  include  the  , 
first  phrase  of  the  Bible. 

He  explained  that  the  reading  from  outer 
space  Christmas  Eve  by  the  astronauts 
has  “become  closely  associated  with  the 
Apollo  8 flight  in  the  public  mind,  and  it 
seems  imminently  appropriate  that  [ the 
quotation  ] should  appear  on  the  stamp 
commemorating  the  event. 

“We  believe,”  he  said,  “that  the  use  of 
the  suggested  language  will  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  a stamp  with  which  we  are 
marking  one  of  the  most  significant  and 
dramatic  events  of  our  time. 

The  stamp  will  be  issued  from  the  Space 
Center  at  Houston  on  May  5.  It  features 
a reproduction  of  a photo  taken  by  the 
astronauts. 

Oklahoma  Judge  Fred  Daugherty  sen- 
tenced Jerry  Allen  Penner  to  five  years 
in  prison  on  Nov.  8,  1968,  in  the  U.S. 
Courthouse  in  Oklahoma  City,  for  refusing  ' 
induction  after  being  denied  conscientious 
objector  classification.  Penner  is  a Menno- 
nite  and  was  born  in  a conscientious  objec- 
tor camp  during  World  War  II  where  his 
father  was  performing  alternative  service. 

“I  can  t change  his  classification,  said 
Judge  Daugherty  at  the  sentencing.  The 
conviction  is  being  appealed  and  if  it  can- 
not be  reversed,  it  is  hoped  the  sentence 
can  be  reduced.  However,  there  is  not  a 
precedent  for  such  action.  With  one  excep- 
tion, all  draft  violators  during  1967  to 
come  before  Oklahoma  federal  judges  were 
given  maximum  prison  terms. 

Although  it’s  long  been  held  that  ex- 
cessive drinking  damages  the  brain,  a new 
report  contends  that  even  “moderate  social 
drinking  destroys  brain  cells. 

According  to  Dr.  Melvin  H.  Kniselv,  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  at  the  Medical  College  of 
South  Carolina,  even  a little  alcohol  is 
not  little  enough.  In  his  report  to  the  " 
28th  International  Congress  on  Alcohol  and 
Alcoholism  he  offered  evidence  to  show  that 
when  a drinker  begins  to  feel  giddy,  a few 
of  his  brain  cells  are  being  killed.  And, 
in  extension  of  this,  a heavy  drinking  bout 
can  damage  or  destroy  as  many  as  10,000 
such  cells.  < 

Canadians  gave  $525  million  in  church 
and  charitable  donations  last  year — about 
$25  per  capita.  The  total  dropped  $45  mil- 
lion from  1967. 

The  1968  breakdown  was:  47  cents  to 
religion,  18  to  education,  18  to  hospital 
and  health,  6 to  welfare,  4 to  civic  and 
cultural,  and  7 to  miscellaneous. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Mission  '69  Program  Outlined 


A dynamic  laymen’s  mission  convention 
with  each  person  experiencing  group  dy- 
namics was  the  goal  of  the  program  com- 
mittee as  it  planned  for  Mission  '69  to  be 
held  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  July  2-6,  1969.  The 
basic  program  structure  is  complete  as  of 
Apr.  1,  Boyd  Nelson  said  at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  offices  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 
The  Board  is  sponsoring  the  convention 
! with  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the 
Southeast  Iowa  Mennonite  community  and 
the  planning  help  of  the  program  committee. 

| The  staff  to  structure  the  meeting  and 
carry  it  through  in  order  to  reach  its  ob- 
! jective  includes  Lewis  Strite,  Harrisonburg, 
il  Va.,  as  coordinator  and  moderator;  Jim  and 
i Annabelle  Boyts,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  as  Venture 
| Group  coordinators;  Hobert  Yoder,  Iowa 
• City,  Iowa,  music  director;  Lowell  Byler, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  song  leader;  Art  and  Nova 
j Smoker,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  and  Dean  Swartzen- 
druber,  Wellman,  Iowa,  as  youth  program 
coordinators;  J.  Paul  and  Velma  Yoder, 
Parnell,  Iowa,  as  children’s  activities  coor- 
dinators; and  Beulah  Kauffman,  women’s 
activities  coordinator. 

Addresses  at  the  mass  evening  sessions 
will  be  given  by  Paul  M.  Miller,  Goshen, 
Ind.;  Glenn  Musselman,  Sertaozinho,  Brazil; 
and  another  speaker  as  yet  unconfirmed. 
Closed-circuit  television  will  carry  the  pro- 
gram  from  Iowa  Mennonite  School’s  Hill- 
j crest  Union  across  the  highway  to  the 
j Lower  Deer  Creek  Mennonite  Church. 

Venture  Group  Bible  study  input  will  be 
I provided  by  Roy  D.  Roth,  Siletz,  Ore.  Ven- 
! ture  Group  witnesses  will  include  Wilbert 
' Shenk,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Earl  and  Pat  Martin, 
VNCS  workers  from  Vietnam;  Roy  Yoder, 
Elkhart,  Ind.;  David  Helmuth,  Aibonito, 
Puerto  Rico;  and  Rehoboth  Mennonite 
Church,  St.  Anne,  111.,  with  their  pastor, 
Mark  Lehman. 

Mission  groups  on  a variety  of  more  than 
20  subjects  will  consider  everything  from 
music  and  drama  in  the  witness  of  the 
church  to  personal  witness,  missionary  serv- 
ice, world  hunger  and  population  control, 
and  congregational  mission  in  the  local 
community.  Special  music  and  a special 
songbook  are  in  preparation  for  the  conven- 
tion. 

“We  hope  to  break  out  of  the  mold  of  the 
congregational  Sunday  morning  worship 
service  in  this  convention,”  Nelson  said. 
“This  is  not  to  criticize  the  morning  wor- 
ship service,  but  we  need  less  formal  atmos- 
phere if  we  are  to  express  our  belief  that 
the  Christian  life  is  one  of  overflowing  joy. 
We  want  this  to  be  the  climate  and  mood 
of  the  convention.  We  are  bending  every 


effort  to  make  this  a spiritually  rich  expe- 
rience.’ 

Nelson  pointed  out  that  children’s  activi- 
ties will  begin  Wednesday  afternoon,  July  2, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  parents  involved  in 
WMSA  and  Board  business  sessions  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday.  A special  tour 
has  been  planned  to  the  Amana  colonies  for 
the  older  children  on  Thursday.  Music 
activities  will  begin  Wednesday  also  under 
the  direction  of  Romaine  Sala  of  Goshen, 
Ind.  Children  of  Iowa  families  registered 
and  participating  in  the  daytime  Venture 
Group  and  Mission  Group  sessions  will  join 
the  other  children  for  the  daytime  children’s 
activities,  including  the  music,  on  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

Youth  activities  being  planned  by  the 
Smokers  and  Dean  Swartzendruber  include 
a special  get-acquainted  social  and  evening 
meal  on  Thursday  afternoon,  July  3,  and 
a post-session  evening  program  and  social 
on  Friday  evening,  July  4. 

Women’s  activities  begin  Wednesday  noon 
with  sessions  for  WMSA  delegates  and  vis- 
itors. A special  Wednesday  evening  session 
open  to  the  general  public  will  feature 
Annie  Vallotton,  illustrator  of  the  American 
Bible  Society’s  Good  News  for  Modem  Man. 

A folder  will  be  prepared  and  released  in 
the  near  future  with  registration  materials. 
Because  of  the  structure  of  the  program 
which  demands  careful  pre-planning  for  the 
use  of  facilities,  and  the  children’s  activities, 
registration  beforehand  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  local  community  and  the  staff. 
Nelson  said.  More  information  on  the  pro- 
gram or  registration  materials  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  Nelson  at  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

Board  Revises 
Support  Schedule 

What  does  it  cost  the  average  Christian 
family  to  live  in  North  America?  What  does 
it  cost  a pastor  to  live?  Are  these  figures 
different?  Should  they  differ  on  principle? 

Everyone  knows  that  incomes  vary  across 
North  America  east  and  west  and  north  and 
south,  as  well  as  among  families  living  in 
the  same  area.  How  shall  we  decide  what 
our  pastors  receive  in  support  from  our 
congregations?  Is  our  support  in  some  way 
commensurate  with  what  we  expect  of  them? 

Mennonite  Church  congregations  across 
North  America  have  used  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions’  home  missions  and  over- 
seas missionary  furlough  support  schedule  as 
a guideline.  During  the  past  year  over- 
seas furlough  and  home  missions  personnel 


have  been  caught  in  a severe  pinch  with 
inflation  and  other  demands  placing  them 
in  financial  difficulty. 

David  Leatherman,  Board  treasurer,  re- 
cently announced  that  the  Board’s  executive 
committee  had  adopted  a new  schedule  in 
its  meeting  in  January.  Congregations  across 
the  country  who  have  been  using  this 
schedule  as  a guideline  may  want  to  write 
Leatherman  at  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514,  for  a copy  in  more  detail.  The  broad 
outlines,  however,  call  for  a monthly  cash 
support  of  $350  a month  per  couple  with  an 
additional  $21  for  each  child  to  age  18. 
Increments  or  increases  of  $10  a month 
beyond  the  basic  are  also  included  for  each 
year  through  the  fifth  year  of  service,  fol- 
lowed by  an  additional  $10  monthly  increase 
every  five  years  thereafter. 

The  cash  allowance  is  provided  beyond 
other  benefits;  housing  (including  basic 
furnishings),  utilities  (including  telephone), 
hospitalization  and  surgical  benefits,  educa- 
tional benefits  for  dependent  children,  re- 
tirement benefits,  and  car  mileage  reim- 
bursement of  eight  cents  per  mile. 

The  support  schedule  became  effective 
Apr.  1. 

Program  Directors  Share 

Informality,  an  abundance  of  good  humor, 
and  a struggle  with  basic  issues  surrounding 
service  characterized  the  15th  annual  West- 
ern Program  Directors  Conference  which 
convened  Mar.  17-21  in  the  Sunday  school 
w'ing  of  the  Hesston  (Kan.)  Mennonite 
Church.  Approximately  35  persons  having 
leadership  positions  in  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  Voluntary  Service  units  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  were  in  attendance. 

The  conference  theme,  “Creative  Leader- 
ship, was  divided  into  six  main  areas  for 
handling  by  resource  persons  and  the  Vol- 
untary Service  staff.  Ray  Horst,  secretary 
for  Relief  and  Service,  discussed  “Finances 
and  Money  Management,  "Decision  Mak- 
ing,’ and  also  maintained  that  “VS  Is  Good 
for  Your  Marriage.’ 

VS  administrator  Paul  Landis  from  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.,  and  John  Powell,  pastor  of  the 
Tenth  Street  Mennonite  Church  in  Wichita, 
Kan.,  asked  the  group  how  they  go  about 
discerning  community  needs  and  how  the 
procedure  relates  to  the  basic  purposes  of 
a unit  when  Voluntary  Service  moves  into 
a new  area. 

Jerry  Weaver,  pastor  of  Whitestone  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Hesston,  discussed  “The 
Spiritual  Tone  of  the  Unit,  then  involved 
the  program  directors  in  role  playing  several 
typical  devotional  hours  in  the  unit,  with 
assistance  from  college  chaplain  John  Leder- 
ach  and  Hesston  pastor  Peter  Wiebe. 

Each  morning  began  with  a small  group 
Bible  study  hour  led  by  Clayton  Beyler  of 
the  Hesston  faculty.  Beyler  attempted  to 
engage  the  group  in  a struggle  with  the 
content  of  what  God  taught  through  a study 
of  several  parables  and  the  Beatitudes. 
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“Who  Am  I?’’  asked  Hesston  student 
counselor  Orval  Shoemaker.  “What  a person 
thinks  of  himself  largely  determines  how  far 
he’ll  go  in  life.  To  really  help  a person, 
you  must  help  him  to  improve  his  self- 
image  and  his  group  relationship.  In  what 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  conference  high- 
lights, Shoemaker  conducted  daily  group 
experiments — making  collages,  role  playing, 
and  self-evaluation — in  an  effort  to  help 
the  program  directors  understand  themselves 
and  gain  confidence  as  leaders  in  their  rela- 
tions with  other  unit  members. 

Youth  secretary  Art  Smoker  from  Scott- 
dale,  Pa.,  declared  that  sacrifice  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  gospel,  and  went  on  in  a 
second  talk  to  elaborate  on  the  concept  of 
sacrifice  and  service  as  a key  thrust  of  the 
Anabaptist  message  in  discussing  “What’s 
Good  About  ‘Mennonite’?’ 

On  Friday,  Mar.  21,  conference  coordinator 
Ken  Seitz  asked,  “What  Happened  at  Con- 
ference?’’ Several  VS-ers  registered  their 
appreciation  for  the  spiritual  emphasis  of 
the  conference  and  suggested  the  need  to 
pray  for  other  units.  “I  feel  well  have 
fewer  problems  in  the  future  if  we  view 
Voluntary  Service  as  God’s  program,’’  Jim 
Dorsey  of  the  Wichita  unit  commented. 

The  Eastern  Program  Directors  Confer- 
ence, slated  for  Apr.  14-17  at  Park  View 
Mennonite  Church  in  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
will  follow  much  the  same  activity  pattern, 
involving  VS  leaders  from  units  in  the  east- 
ern United  States  as  well  as  London,  Ont., 
and  two  locations  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Growth  and  Setbacks 
in  Brazil 

“For  the  Brazilian  Mennonite  churches, 
1968  was  a year  of  growth  and  consolida- 
tion, writes  David  Hostetler,  missionary  in 
Campinas,  Brazil,  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  “Though  no  new  congregations 
were  established,  the  churches  have  reported 
a total  of  86  baptisms. 

“Perhaps  the  greatest  results  have  been 
seen  in  Curitiba,  he  continues.  “The  Jantz 
team  from  Germany  had  been  invited  by  the 
evangelicals  of  Curitiba  to  hold  a campaign. 
Through  their  efforts,  approximately  40 
young  people  from  Mennonite  homes  made 
decisions.’ 

Hostetler  points  to  the  growth  taking 
place  in  the  newer  Brazilian  churches  in 
Sao  Paulo  state,  where  there  are  five  con- 
gregations, four  bookstores,  and  several 
other  witness  points.  In  addition  to  direct 
evangelism,  the  Curitiba  and  Witmarsum 
churches  are  engaged  in  an  intensive  social 
program  involving  literacy,  home  economics, 
and  health  education. 

“But  there  are  also  setbacks,  Hostetler 
adds.  “In  one  church,  there  may  be  petty 
quarreling.  In  another  it’s  a case  of  marital 
infidelity.  And  in  still  another  the  church 
members  are  discouraged.  Secularization  has 


invaded  Brazil,  as  it  has  elsewhere.  How- 
ever, these  problems  can  be  overcome  by 
Christian  faith  in  action. 

David  and  Rose  Hostetler  have  been 
missionaries  to  Southern  Brazil  since  1955 
serving  in  literature  work  and  church  build- 
ing. Hostetler  is  the  current  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Evangelical  Mennonite  Associ- 
ation, an  association  of  congregations  and 
missionaries  in  Brazil  from  both  German- 
and  Portuguese-speaking  backgrounds. 

Mennonite  activity  in  Brazil  is  located  in 
several  geographic  areas.  Perhaps  the 
oldest  work  stems  from  Mennonite  colonies 
begun  in  two  areas  of  south  Brazil  (Curi- 
tiba and  Witmarsum  being  located  in  one 
of  these)  during  the  Russian  Mennonite 
emigration  early  in  the  1930’s.  In  recent 
years  the  German-speaking  colonists  have 
shown  great  interest  and  concern  for  spread- 
ing the  gospel  in  Brazil  and  have  been 
cooperating  with  Portuguese-speaking  con- 
gregations in  this  effort. 

The  next  oldest  Mennonite  activity1  arises 


Down  to  Upland  for  Cleanup 

Picking  and  shoveling,  raising  blisters  and 
tiring  muscles,  backbreaking  work,  and  at 
the  end,  near  exhaustion.  Those  were  the 
outward  symptoms  of  our  work  in  Upland, 
Calif.,  attacking  the  recent  mud  slides.  On 
the  inside,  we  felt  something  totally-  re- 
moved from  weariness  and  exhaustion.  It 
was  exhilarating  to  do  work  of  the  type 
w'e  did,  not  because  the  work  itself  yvas  so 
stimulating  (most  of  us  have  been  on  the 
farm  before;  so  shoveling  mud  is  not  new), 
but  because  the  gratitude  expressed  to  us 
yvas  so  overwhelming. 

Thirteen  of  us  from  Pacific  College  made 
it  down  to  Upland.  We  yvere  assigned  to  a 
three-bedroom  house,  every  room  of  which 
had  two  to  four  feet  of  mud  and  rocks  piled 
in  it;  not  soft,  yvet,  soggy  mud,  but  hard 
stuff,  like  partially  set  cement.  We  went 
to  yvork  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  and 
by  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  there  was 
no  mud  left  in  that  house.  Many  of  us  had 
not  worked  that  hard  in  years. 

We  received  no  pay  for  the  work  and 


from  mission  efforts  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions’  missionary  personnel  and  the 
congregations  arising  out  of  that  effort.  The 
largest  concentration  of  these  churches  and 
workers  is  in  Sao  Paulo  state.  Two  foci 
occupy  missionary  attention  in  Sao  Paulo: 
church-building  and  witness  through  pub- 
lishing, bookstores,  and  other  literature 
efforts. 

Beginning  at  approximately  the  same 
time  was  the  yvitness  at  Araguacema,  in 
Goias  state.  Here  the  direction  is  four- 
pronged: Board-sponsored  efforts  in  church- 
building evangelism,  medical  care,  and  edu- 
cation, and  the  Aurora  Associates’  program. 
Aurora  Associates  is-  concerned  yvith 
economic  development  and  functions  as  an 
autonomous  organization  yvith  North  Ameri- 
can business  leadership. 

The  most  recent  concern  has  come 
through  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
efforts  in  northeast  Brazil  in  economic  de- 
velopment and  other  types  of  service 
activities  at  Recife  and  Gurupi. 


drove  over  500  miles  round  trip  to  shovel 
that  mud.  We  could  have  studied,  or 
“messed  around,’  or  slept.  Why  work?  I 
think  that  basically  yye  felt  guilty.  So  often 
members  of  our  generation  stand  around 
and  complain  about  hoyv  our  society  never 
helps  people,  yet  we  ourselves  do  little. 
If  our  generation  is  to  prove  itself  mature 
enough  to  handle  the  world,  we  must  begin 
to  accept  some  responsibility  for  others’ 
yvelfare.  We  felt  that  yve  were  doing  that  in 
Poland.  Also,  yve  felt  that  this  could  be  a 
way  of  serving  the  Christ  yve  claim  to  love. 
Those  were  our  motivations. 

Were  they  gratified?  The  ansyver  is  a 
resounding  yes.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  the 
oyvner  of  the  house  came  to  us  yvith  tears 
in  his  eyes  and  said,  “Boys,  I don  t know 
hoyv  to  thank  you.  His  yvords  were  all 
the  thanks  yve  needed.  I must  admit  that 
some  of  us  were  not  overly  excited  about 
going  to  Upland  when  the  opportunity  came, 
but  the  grateful  attitude  of  that  man  yvas 
enough  to  get  through  to  all  of  us. 


Mennonite  General  Conference  will  be  held  Aug.  15-19,  1969,  at  Aldersgate  Park  near  Turner, 
Ore.  Pictured  is  a part  of  the  dining  hall. 
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Would  we  do  it  again?  It  would  depend 
on  the  situation  and  whether  we  had  the 
time,  but  not  one  of  us  was  unhappy  that 
we  went. 

If  the  need  arises  again,  I am  sure  we 
will  not  be  slow  to  respond.  Not  one  of 
us  regrets  having  gone  down  to  Upland. — 
Jim  Holm. 

(Note:  Jim  Holm  was  one  of  a team  of 
Pacific  College  men  who  spent  a day  to 
help  MDS  cleanup  operations  at  Upland, 
Calif.,  following  the  heavy  rains  resulting 
in  mud  slides  during  February.) 

Adriel  Team  Awarded  Trophy 

The  Hilltoppers  basketball  team  from 
Adriel  School  in  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  re- 
ceived the  runner-up  trophy  in  the  state 
invitation  basketball  tournament  held  re- 
cently at  the  Town  and  Country  Day  School 
in  Springfield,  Ohio.  The  tournament  was 
organized  by  the  Central  Ohio  Retarded 
Children  s Athletic  Association. 

A eeremonv  on  closed-circuit  television 
followed  the  game  in  which  Martin  Janis, 
director  of  the  Ohio  Department  of  Mental 
Health  and  Correction,  presented  the  run- 
ner-up trophy  to  Adriel  School  and  the 
championship  trophv  to  Columbus  State 
School. 

Lyle  Miller,  VS-er  from  Weatherford, 
Okla.,  and  coach  for  the  Adriel  team,  com- 
mended the  Hilltoppers  for  their  teamwork 
and  fine  sportsmanship  during  the  entire 
tournament. 

Adriel  School  for  slow-learning  teenagers 
is  sponsored  by  the  health  and  welfare 
division  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 


synods  of  the  Muria  area  by  providing  some 
faculty  members  and  sharing  in  the  costs  of 
operation  of  the  school.  The  Leon  Yoder 
Memorial  Fund  for  Theological  Fducation 
in  Indonesia  provides  some  scholarship 
assistance  for  many  of  the  students. 


The  Collegiate  Choir  of  Goshen  College 
with  string  ensemble,  directed  by  Cornelius 
P.  Matthies,  will  perform  before  eight  Ohio 
audiences  Apr.  16-22. 

A part  of  each  program  will  be  participa- 
tion by  both  choir  and  congregation  in  sing- 
ing from  the  new  Mennonite  hymnal,  led 
by  Professor  Mary  Oyer. 

The  group  includes  39  persons.  The  pro- 


A building  program  to  provide  much- 
needed  dormitory  space  is  at  present  under 
wav.  Longer  range  plans  also  call  for  a new 
classroom-library  building  and  a house  for 
the  secretary-dean  of  students  to  complete 
the  consolidation  of  AKWW  on  one  campus. 


gram  includes  a chorale  cantata  for  choir 
and  ensemble,  “What  God  Ordains  Is  Al- 
ways Good,”  by  Johann  Pachelbel. 

Churches  on  the  choir's  itinerary  are 
Zion,  of  Archbold;  Bethel,  of  West  Liberty; 
Martins,  of  Orrville;  Wooster,  Smithville; 
Orrville;  and  Lockport,  of  Stryker.  The 
choir  will  also  perform  at  Central  Christian 
High  School  of  Kidron. 


GC  Collegiate  Choir  to  Tour  Ohio 


MCC  TAP  to  Enter  Sierra  Leone  in  August 


Indonesia  Seminary 
Receives  New  Class 

The  new  semester  began  on  Mar.  3 at 
Akademi  Kristen  Wijata  Watjana  with 
sixty-one  students,  a record  enrollment  in 
the  four-year  history  of  the  school.  Included 
in  this  total  was  a new  class  of  19  regular 
course  students. 

AKWW,  the  Mennonite  seminary  in  Pati, 
received  a new  regular  class  every  turn 
years.  1968-69  is  an  unusual  year  in  that  a 
one-vear  special  course  for  evangelists  is 
held  in  addition  to  the  regular  five-year 
course.  Enrollment  at  present  is;  Class  IV — 
11  students;  Class  II — 11  students;  new  reg- 
ular class — 19  students;  special  evangelist 
class — 21  students.  The  new'  regular  class 
is  at  present  involved  in  a pre-semester 
of  intensive  English  and  Greek  language 
study,  and  reading  through  the  Bible. 

Students  come  from  the  two  Mennonite 
synods  of  the  Muria  area,  but  also  from 
several  other  denominations  and  central 
Java  localities  outside  the  Muria  area.  The 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  the 
European  Mennonite  Evangelization  Com- 
mittee cooperate  with  the  two  Mennonite 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  planning 
to  enter  its  ninth  sub-Sahara  African  coun- 
try in  August  with  a Teachers  Abroad 
Program  in  Sierra  Leone.  Approval  for  this 
action  was  given  by  the  executive  committee 
at  its  March  meeting  after  hearing  a report 
and  recommendations  from  Vern  Preheim, 
MCC  director  for  sub-Sahara  Africa. 

The  name  “Sierra  Leone  to  most  Amer- 
icans would  evoke  images  of  a Caribbean 
isle;  or  perhaps  a Spanish  town;  or  even  a 
forgotten  Portuguese  colony.  Yet  it  is  none 
of  these,  but  an  independent  West  African 
country  with  almost  200  years  of  association 
with  Great  Britain.  The  name,  however,  is 
Portuguese:  in  1462  the  voyager  Pedro  da 
Cintra  declared  that  the  now-famous  thun- 
der that  rolls  over  the  mountains  sounded 
like  a lion  s roar,  and  ever  since  that  time 
this  has  been  the  land  of  the  Mountains 
of  the  Lion. 

Preheim  made  a six-dav  visit  to  Sierra 
Leone  the  last  of  January,  returning  with 
the  conviction  that  MCC  should  act  prompt- 
ly to  enter  the  country,  relating  to  the 
Protestant  groups  already  at  work.  “Quali- 


fied expatriate  staff  are  much  needed  in 
Sierra  Leone,  and  will  be  needed  for  many 
years  to  come,  he  said.  "There  is  an 
eagerness  on  the  part  of  everyone  w'hom  I 
met  for  MCC  to  send  teachers.  The  strong 
priority  is  for  trained  teachers  with  expe- 
rience. 

In  Freetown,  the  capital  of  this  West 
Virginia-sized  country,  and  the  nearby  en- 
virons 90  percent  of  the  teaching  staff  is 
Sierra  Leonean,  but  up-country  more  than 
50  percent  is  expatriate.  And  it  is  to 
secondary  and  teacher  training  colleges  in 
the  interior  that  TAP-ers  would  be  assigned. 
With  50  percent  of  its  primary  graduates 
entering  secondary  school.  Sierra  Leonean 
education  is  further  developed  than  in  most 
other  African  countries  where  MCC  now 
has  teachers.  But  quality  has  suffered  for 
the  sake  of  quantity.  There  are  too  many 
students  at  both  the  primary  and  secondary 
levels  for  the  number  of  teachers  available. 
While  many  Sierra  Leoneans  are  teaching 
and  some  are  fully  qualified  as  teachers, 
local  education  leaders  realize  that  now'  is 
the  time  that  graduate  teachers  are  much 
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needed  to  strengthen  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion. 

Preheim  recommended  an  initial  contin- 
gent of  six  to  twelve  TAP  teachers  be 
placed  in  Protestant  schools,  with  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  through  the  office  of  the 
Education  Secretary  of  the  United  Christian 
Council  of  Sierra  Leone.  It  is  hoped  to  re- 
cruit a teacher  with  previous  experience 
overseas  to  serve  as  the  MCC  director  in 
Sierra  Leone  as  he  teaches. 

As  opportunities  arise,  MCC  plans  to 
place  other  professional  people  in  the  coun- 
try on  a self-supporting  basis,  for  example, 
medical  personnel. 

A nation  of  2.2  million  people,  Sierra 
Leone  gained  her  independence  within  the 
British  Commonwealth  in  1961.  Of  the  13 
tribes,  two  stand  foremost:  the  Mende  in 
the  south  and  east,  and  the  Temne  in  the 
north.  While  English  is  the  official  language 
the  lingua  franca  of  the  nation  is  Krio, 
the  language  of  the  ethnic  group  known  as 
the  Creole  which  is  centered  in  Freetown 
and  the  Western  Area. 

The  development  of  Sierra  Leone,  in 
spite  of  limited  resources,  has  progressed 
fairly  rapidly.  Her  chief  mineral  products 
include  diamonds  and  iron  ore;  the  agricul- 
tural products:  palm  oil,  cocoa,  coffee,  and 
kola  nuts.  But  unemployment  is  high,  and 
the  desire  for  progress  that  prevails  in  this 
West  African  nation,  as  in  others,  means 
that  expatriates  will  be  welcome  for  a good 
many  years  to  come. 

Progress  at  Germantown 

Rehabilitation  of  the  apartment  house 
next  to  the  Germantown  Mennonite  Church, 
oldest  Mennonite  church  in  America,  con- 
tinues as  fast  as  funds  and  labor  are  con- 
tributed. The  work  toward  an  information 
center  and  bookstore  is  going  forward. 

I hrough  the  winter  months,  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  on  the  interior  with 
renewing  of  plumbing,  electrical  work,  re- 
placing broken  window  glass  and  the  interior 
walls  and  woodwork.  Repair  to  the  roof  is 
the  next  project. 

City  approval  for  occupancy  of  some  of 
the  units  is  expected  by  June  1. 

Lema  Commissions 
Counselors 

Local  counselors  were  chosen  by  the 
Nazareth,  Ethiopia,  congregation  of  Meser- 
ete  Kristos  Church  on  Feb.  2.  Daniel  Lema, 
chairman  of  Meserete  Kristos  Church,  gave 
the  commissioning  charge  to  Gameda  Baruda, 
Begreselassie  Habtamu,  Taye  Bashawared, 
Shawle,  Whiebe,  and  Paul  Yoder.  Fifty  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  shared  a fellow- 
ship meal  between  morning  worship  and  the 
special  afternoon  service. 

Crafts  and  sewing  classes  for  women  have 
been  begun  each  Thursday  afternoon  on 
the  Nazareth  Hospital  compound. 


A Christian  Life  Conference  was  held  at 
Nazareth  Bible  Academy  Feb.  13-16  with 
Jack  Smith,  Daniel  Lema,  and  Ed  Erickson 
as  guest  speakers. 

Parents  of  students  at  Bedeno  School 
are  taking  more  responsibility  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  school.  Recently  they 
contributed  $172.50  ($70  U.S.)  in  cash,  and 
pledged  $51.00  ($20.00  U.S.)  for  new  desks. 
The  goal  of  the  school  is  to  buy  desks  for 
all  the  eighth  grade  students  this  year. 

Seventy-five  students  are  enrolled  in 
grades  one  to  six  of  the  Haro  School  about 
25  miles  from  Deder.  Ato  Beyene  Mulatu 
and  Robert  Garber  visited  the  school  Feb. 
5-8;  the  trip  took  twelve  hours  by  mule. 

Four  students  of  the  Dira  Dawa  evening 
school  received  certificates  in  Amharic  typ- 
ing in  January. 

Widjaja  Appointed 
Secretary 

Sinar  Harapan,  a Christian  daily  news- 
paper, reported  here  that  the  Reverend 
Albert  Widjaja  of  Semarang  has  been  ap- 
pointed Associate  General  Secretary  of  the 
Indonesian  Council  of  Churches  to  complete 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  Reverend  Chris 
A.  Kiting.  Mr.  Kiting  has  been  called  by 
his  own  synod,  the  Evangelical  Church  of 
Kalimantan  (Borneo),  to  serve  as  its  full- 
time chairman. 

Widjaja  (formerly  Albert  Oei),  a native  of 
Pati,  Java,  had  just  been  elected  to  a second 
term  as  chairman  of  the  Muria  Synod 
(Geredja  Kristen  Muria  Indonesia-“Chinese” 
Mennonite  Church  of  Indonesia),  with  head- 
quarters in  Semarang.  In  view  of  Widjaja's 
transfer  to  Djakarta  to  take  up  his  new 
duties,  Teopilus  Murvadi  Hadiprasetva, 
Semarang,  has  been  appointed  acting  chair- 
man of  the  Muria  Synod. 

Before  being  elected  synod  chairman, 
Widjaja  studied  at  the  university  in  Jog- 
jakarta, and  in  the  U.S. A.,  receiving  his 
BS  from  Messiah  College  and  a BD  from 
Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary.  He  has 
also  taught  at  Akademi  Kristen  Wijata 
Watjana,  the  Mennonite  seminarv  at  Pati, 
Java.  His  wife  is  the  former  Phoa  Thian 
Tjien  from  Semarang. 

New  Unit  on  West  Coast 

Fresno,  Calif.,  is  the  site  of  a new  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  voluntary  service 
unit.  The  VS-ers  will  be  located  in  West 
Fresno,  an  area  containing  approximately 
20,000  people  for  whom  a low-level  income, 
underemployment,  substandard  housing,  poor 
educational  opportunities,  and  related  prob- 
lems of  poverty  in  minority  groups  are  the 
norm  rather  than  the  exception.  About  46 
percent  of  the  people  in  West  Fresno  are 
black;  29  percent,  Mexiean-American. 

The  placement  of  a unit  in  West  Fresno 
is  the  result  of  action  by  concerned  members 
of  the  various  Mennonite  churches  in  the 


Fresno  area.  Approximately  30  person: 
from  these  churches  formed  a Social  Con 
cerns  Group  and  began  investigating  variou:; 
avenues  of  service  that  could  benefit  the 
West  Fresno  community.  I ! 

The  Social  Concerns  Group  decided  that 
a “detached  worker”  would  be  of  immediate 
value — someone  who  would  be  able  to  spendi-J 
time  isolating  the  various  needs  of  the  peo-l 
pie  in  West  Fresno,  discovering  the  re- 
sources available  in  the  Fresno  Mennonite 
constituency,  and  unifying  the  needs  and  re-1? 
sources  in  an  effective  manner. 

Vernon  King,  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  presently)! 
serving  as  unit  leader  with  the  MCC  VsJ 
unit  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  will  be  transferring ! i 
to  Fresno  and  accepting  this  responsibility,  j 
He  takes  with  him  the  experience  of  nearly  j 
a year  and  a half  of  inner-city  living.  King  ; 
will  begin  his  West  Fresno  service  around 
the  middle  of  April.  Another  person  will 
join  him  in  late  August  or  early  September. 

Teachers  Sought  for 
Inner-City  Positions 

Education,  one  of  America’s  most  trea-  }- 
sured  traditions,  is  fast  becoming  a night-  I 
mare.  1 he  misty-eyed  reminiscences 
elicited  by  the  old  song,  “school  days, 
school  days,  dear  old  golden  rule  days 
are  being  replaced  by  the  cold,  growing 
realization  that  all  is  not  as  it  should  be 
in  the  school  world  of  today. 

Society  is  becoming  more  complex  and 
the  need  for  more  comprehensive  and 
adequate  teaching  power  is  becoming  more 
acute.  At  the  same  time,  schools  are  be- 
coming more  crowded,  teachers  more  scarce, 
and  a vast  amount  of  human  resource  is 
being  lost.  In  an  attempt  to  salvage  a little 
of  this  human  potential,  the  Voluntary  Ser- 
vice department  of  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  is  launching  an  Urban  Teacher 
Corps  with  the  first  unit  of  8-10  teachers 
to  be  placed  in  the  Houston  Street  area 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  the  September  1969 
school  year. 

For  several  years,  MCC  has  recognized 
the  desperate  need  for  qualified  teachers 
in  the  newly  developing  countries  of  Africa. 

It  now  recognizes  a need,  equally  as  des- 
perate as  Africans,  in  the  cities  of  the 
United  States. 

A survey  taken  in  Atlanta  city  schools 
indicated  that  by  the  time  ghetto  students 
were  in  the  eighth  grade,  they  were  four 
years  behind  non-ghetto  students.  The 
wider  the  gap  these  ghetto  students  face, 
the  more  difficult  it  becomes  for  them  to 
become  productive  members  of  society  and 
the  cycle  of  poverty  continued  unchecked, 
growing  bigger  and  bigger. 

The  inner-city  student  finds  himself  in 
buildings  that  are  dilapidated  and  ill- 
equipped,  with  large  classes,  a high  pupil- 
teacher  ratio,  and  too  few  textbooks.  His 
teachers  may  be  there  simply  because  they 
were  assigned  to  that  position  and  are  stav- 
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Laurelviile  Mennomte  Church  Center 

1969  Summer  Program 


Senior  Ministers’  Course 

June  3-20 

Family  Week 

June  28-Julv  5 

Ashram 

July  7-12 

Families  with  Retarded  Children 

July  12-19 

Junior  Camp 

July  12-19 

Junior  Hi  Camp 

July  19-26 

Pioneers  Yesterday  & Tomorrow 

Julv  19-26 

Businessmen’s  Family  Week 

July  26-31 

Vacationers’  Week 

Aug.  2-9 

Music  Week 

Aug.  9-16 

Young  Family  Week 

Aug.  16-23 

Missionaries’  & Friends’  Retreat 

Aug.  23-29 

Youth  Weekend 

Aug.  29-Sept.  1 

Senior  Citizens’  Week 

Sept.  1-6 

FIELD  NOTES 


1 ing  only  until  they  can  transfer;  teachers 
in  the  inner  city  may  be  ill-equipped  to 
handle  the  characteristics  of  the  student, 
and  more  important,  the  teacher  may  have 
the  attitude  that  the  student  really  doesn’t 
have  any  learning  potential  anyway. 

It’s  a proved  sociological  phenomenon 
that  in  any  given  situation,  a person  will 
I tend  to  respond  in  the  manner  those 
around  him  expect  him  to  respond.  The 
! classroom  situation  is  no  exception.  Dr. 
Kenneth  B.  Clark,  the  distinguished  sociolo- 
gist whose  research  influenced  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  1954,  feels  that  children 
attending  inner-city  schools  do  not  learn 
primarily  because  their  teachers  do  not 
believe  they  can  learn. 

In  Clark’s  book.  Dark  Ghetto , he  says, 
“The  evidence  of  pilot  projects  in  ‘deprived’ 
schools  seems  to  indicate  that  a child  who 
is  expected  by  the  school  to  learn  does  so; 
the  child  of  whom  little  is  expected  by  the 
I school  produces  little.  Stimulation  and 
! teaching  based  on  positive  expectation 
: seem  to  play  an  even  more  important 
! role  in  a child’s  performance  in  school  than 
does  the  community  environment  from 
which  he  comes. 

Fear  of  the  inner  city  and  its  particular 
temperament  is  another  barrier  for  prospec- 
tive inner-city  teachers.  Robert  D.  Strom  in 
his  book.  Teaching  in  the  Slum  Schools , 
writes,  . . new  personnel,  if  given  the 
option,  seldom  choose  a position  in  low- 
income  neighborhoods.  Overwhelmed  by  the 
prospect  of  confronting  divergent  social- 
behavioral  norms  and  a large  number  of 
atypical  children  with  special  learning 
problems,  candidates  imagine  a type  of 
blackboard  jungle  in  which  the  major  class- 
room function  is  maintenance  of  discipline.’’ 

To  an  MCC  TAP  candidate  preparing  for 
a three-vear  term  of  service  overseas;  the 
preceding  paragraph  would  be  explained 
as  a part  of  “culture  shock.”  Something 
I which  can  be  dealt  with  in  a constructive 
manner,  not  something  to  be  feared  or  to 
run  away  from. 

Members  of  the  proposed  Urban  Teacher 
Corps  will  participate  in  an  intensive 
training  program  beginning  June  24.  This 
orientation  will  include  a six-week  course 
) with  the  Messiah  College  “Living-Learning 
| Center’  on  the  Temple  University  campus, 
i Philadelphia,  Pa.  Courses  will  acquaint 
| teachers  with  the  specific  sociological, 

! psychological,  and  educational  characteristics 
of  the  inner-city  student.  Following  the 
course,  UTC  members  will  have  nearly  a 
month  before  school  begins  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  community  in  which  they 
will  be  living  and  teaching.  Members  of 
this  pilot  program  will  be  joining  the  MCC 
VS  unit  already  established  in  Atlanta. 

Teaching  positions  in  UTC  have  been 
approved  for  fulfilling  I-W  obligation.  More 
information  and  application  blanks  are 
available  from  Personnel  Department, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa. 
17501. 


To  all  former  Sunday  school  members, 

workers,  Bible  school  teachers,  and  interest- 
ed friends:  You  are  invited  to  the  15th 
Anniversary  Homecoming  and  Dedication 
of  the  remodeled  Lanesville  Church,  May 
18.  Morning  and  afternoon  sessions. 

A two-day  retreat  with  D.  Elton  True- 
blood  as  retreat  leader  will  be  held  for 
ministers  and  wives  at  Laurelviile  Menno- 
nite Church  Center,  Sept.  23-25,  1969.  The 
retreat  will  begin  with  Tuesday  evening 
dinner  and  conclude  by  midafternoon  on 
Thursday.  Register  early.  Requests  for 
further  information  are  welcome.  Write  to 
Laurelviile,  Route  2,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 
15666,  or  call  412  423-2056. 

Fiftieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ohio 
Mennonite  Mission  Board  at  the  West 
Clinton  Mennonite  Church,  Pettisville, 
Ohio,  Apr.  18-20.  The  first  session  will 
begin  at  7:30  p.m.,  Apr.  18.  Guest  speaker 
is  B.  Charles  Hostetter.  Theme:  “Mission 
Possible — with  God.” 

Jean  Gerig,  senior  from  Wayland,  Iowa, 
who  spoke  on  “Move  Your  Mind,  Too,” 
won  first  prize  in  the  women’s  speech  con- 
test at  Goshen  College,  Mar.  21.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milburn  D. 
Gerig. 

Winner  of  second  prize  was  Norvella 
Honeywood,  sophomore  from  Chicago,  111., 
who  spoke  on  “Striving.”  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pies  Honeywood. 

The  women’s  speech  contest  is  one  of  a 
number  of  forensic  activities  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege which  provides  students  a forum  to 
discuss  campus,  national,  and  international 
subjects. 

The  Worship  Committee  of  Mennonite 
General  Conference  met  at  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Mar.  21,  22.  A special  worship  seminar 
is  being  planned  as  an  introduction  to  the 
biennial  emphasis  on  the  gathered  life  of 


the  church  for  1969-71.  Conferences  are 
being  invited  to  send  representatives  to  this 
seminar  to  be  held  at  a central  location 
Oct.  16-18. 

Mrs.  Russel  (Gladys)  Baer  will  be  lead- 
ing meditations  on  “Christ  Our  Wisdom  at 
a One-Dav  Women’s  Retreat  at  EMBMC 
Headquarters,  Salunga,  Pa.,  Apr.  24.  Mrs. 
B.  Charles  (Grace)  Hostetter  will  discuss 
the  same  theme  at  Camp  Hebron,  May  15- 
17.  For  information  or  reservation  contact 
Mrs.  M.  Rohrer  Hershev,  R.  3,  Lititz,  Pa. 
17543,  or  phone  717  626-5549. 

Position  open:  Christian  couple  (with 

no  more  than  one  child)  with  burden  for 
alcoholic  men  in  mission  setting;  reasonable 
salary;  utilities;  new,  two  bedroom  apart- 
ment; work  in  new  quarters;  modern.  Quali- 
fications: pleasing  personality;  high  school 
or  college;  able  to  worship,  work,  and  re- 
create with  men  (include  some  prison 
parolees).  If  interested,  apply  to:  Supt.  Gary 
Danielson,  Box  1046,  Fargo,  N.D.,  or  call 
701  235-5333.  (Pastors  welcome,  too.  Men- 
nonite church  within  driving  distance.) 

Change  of  address:  Paul  H.  Horst  from 
Gladstone,  Mich.,  to  R.  1,  Box  126,  Es- 
canaba,  Mich.  49829.  Elmer  Yoder  from 
Dalton,  Ohio,  to  R.  1,  Garden  Citv,  Mo. 
64747.  Phone:  816  862-5420. 

New  members  by  baptism:  thirteen  at 
North  Leo,  Ind.;  seven  at  Beech,  Louisville, 
Ohio;  five  at  Zion,  Birdsboro,  Pa.;  two  at 
Smithville,  Ohio;  one  at  Calvary,  Pinckney, 
Mich.;  three  by  baptism  and  two  by  con- 
fession of  faith  at  Lebanon,  Ore.;  fourteen 
at  Beemer,  Neb.;  four  at  Hawkesville,  Ont. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Anderson,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  Apr.  6-13.  A.  J.  Metzler,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  at  Pleasant  View,  N.  Lawrence,  Ohio, 
Apr.  23-27.  Paul  Roth,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
at  Salem,  Wooster,  Ohio,  Apr.  30  to  May  4. 
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Rockway  Mennonite  High  School,  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  is  seeking  qualified  candidates 
for  teaching  positions:  science,  English, 

home  economics,  and  history-geography. 
Please  contact  the  superintendent,  C.  L. 
Swartzentruber,  110  Doon  Road,  Kitchener, 
Ont.  Phone:  519  743-3771. 

Goshen  College  hosted  30  high  school 
seniors  from  seven  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Mar.  21,  22  at  a Campus  Open 
House.  Highlight  of  the  weekend  was  a 
series  of  expanded  workshops  in  career 
areas  such  as  teaching,  nursing,  science, 
art,  music,  and  social  welfare. 

Goshen  College  will  sponsor  College  Pre- 
view and  Summer  Music  Week  in  June,  also 
for  prospective  college  students.  Special 
weeks  and  weekends  throughout  the  year 
are  scheduled  for  persons  seriously  inter- 
ested in  attending  college. 

Church  Music  Sunday  in  the  Lancaster 
Conference  will  be  observed  Apr.  27.  Eve- 
ning services  in  connection  with  this  em- 
phasis will  begin  two  weeks  earlier.  Follow- 
ing are  the  dates  and  places  for  the  evening 
services:  Apr.  13,  Bossier’s;  Apr.  20,  Bver- 
land  and  Martindale;  and  Apr.  27,  Hernley’s 
and  Strasburg.  An  afternoon  service  is 
planned  for  Apr.  27  to  be  held  at  the 
Hernlev  Church.  In  this  service  singing 
will  be  from  Life  Songs  No.  1.  Printed 
programs  are  available  from  Martin  E. 
Ressler,  R.D.  2,  Quarrvville,  Pa.  17566. 

Mennonites:  The  Peaceful  Revolution 
will  be  rebroadcast  on  CBS-TV  on  Apr.  20 
at  10:00  a.m.  (EST)  on  the  "Lamp  unto 
My  Feet’  series.  Check  local  listings  for 
time  and  station  in  your  area. 

David  Leatherman,  treasurer  at  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  reports  that  loan 
funds  are  still  needed  for  financial  backing 
of  the  Board’s  recent  purchase  of  Rampart 
College  near  Larkspur,  Colo.,  as  the  new 
location  for  Frontier  Boys  Village.  The 
Board  will  pay  5 percent  interest  on  de- 
mand notes  or  6 percent  on  money  invested 
for  a three-vear  period  or  more.  Loan  funds 


Calendar 


Board  of  Education  special  session.  Midland  Hotel, 
Chicago,  Apr.  18,  19. 

Alleghenv  Conference  Mission  Meeting,  La  Vale,  Md., 
Apr.  19. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Illinois  Mennonite  Mission  Board, 
First  Mennonite  Church,  Morton,  lit,  Apr.  25,  26. 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference,  South  Union  Church, 

West  Liberty,  Ohio,  May  11-14. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Julv 
1-6. 

Alberta-Saskatchewan  Conference  session,  Salem 
Church,  Tofield,  Alta.,  July  11-13. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  22-25. 

Ohio  Mennonite  Youth  Convention,  Highland  High 
School,  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  July  24-27. 

Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference,  July  29-31. 

Alleghenv  Conference,  Allensville,  Pa.,  Julv  31  to  Aug. 
2. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Turner,  Ore.,  Aug. 
15-19. 

South  Central  Conference,  Protection,  Kan.,  Sept.  5-7. 

Illinois  Conference  annual  session,  Roanoke,  111., 
Sept.  19-21. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session,  Nov.  14,  15. 


in  any  amount  should  be  forwarded  to 
Leatherman  at  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514. 

Martha  Bender,  who  returned  from 
Abiriba,  Biafra,  in  the  fall  of  1968,  received 
her  permit  to  reenter  Biafra  where  she  will 
work  along  with  the  Wallace  Shellenbergers 
and  Linford  Gehman  at  the  Abiriba  Hospital 
under  the  Friends-Mennonite  relief  program. 
Martha  was  scheduled  to  leave  on  Tuesday 
evening.  Mar.  18. 

Mrs.  Jacob  Flisher,  Dhamtari,  India,  re- 
ports: “This  year  the  Christian  Home 

Rally  (meeting  of  all  churches  in  the  area) 
will  be  held  in  Dhamtari.  People  like  to 
come  to  Dhamtari,  so  a record  attendance  is 
expected.  Our  women’s  committee  has  a lot 
of  preparation  to  have  everything  ready  for 
the  group  of  women.  The  rally  is  May  5-8. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Goldfus,  on  extended 
furlough  from  Argentina  since  1964,  are 
returning  to  Argentina.  They  are  leaving  for 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  on  Apr.  24  where 
they  will  take  a refresher  course  in  Spanish 
and  then  proceed  on  to  Argentina  by  this 
fall.  The  Goldfus  address:  Box  272,  Morgan- 
town, Pa. 

Miriam  Krantz,  on  furlough  from  Kat- 
mandu, Nepal,  was  scheduled  to  fly  from 
the  U.S.A.  on  Mar.  26  for  a further  term 
of  service  as  dietitian  and  director  of  food 
services  at  the  Shanta  Bhawan  Hospital  in 
Katmandu.  En  route  to  Nepal  she  will  stop 
in  Israel. 

Quintus  Leatherman  reports  from  Lon- 
don, England:  “The  Mennonite  Fellowship 
in  London  includes  members  widely  scat- 
tered to  the  north,  south,  and  east  of  Lon- 
don. A monthly  pastoral  letter  is  now  being 
sent  to  members  to  inform  them  of  activities 
and  events  as  well  as  to  strengthen  our 
ties  as  members  of  one  another  in  the  body 
of  Christ.  An  occasional  Sunday  Vesper 
service  is  held  when  a visiting  speaker  is 
with  us  or  it  may  be  a hymn-singing  or 
listening  to  a recorded  Mennonite  Hour 
program.  ” 

Albert  Buckwalter,  Chaco,  Argentina, 
says:  “I  was  conversing  with  a medical 
doctor  in  Resistencia  who  had  aspired  to  a 
political  office  for  which  he  needed  to  cap- 
ture the  Indian  vote.  He  told  me  he  was 
absolutely  amazed  at  the  moral  perception 
he  observed  in  certain  Indian  leaders  during 
his  campaign  which  took  him  into  various 
Indian  colonies.  Thus,  the  Indian  faith  in 
the  gospel  makes  its  practical  impact  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  scattered  rural 
colonies.  ” 

James  Kratz,  who  has  been  on  an  ad- 
ministrative visit  to  Latin  America  since 
Feb.  5,  was  scheduled  to  return  to  Elkhart 
on  Sunday,  Mar.  30. 

Harvey  Graber,  Ribeirao  Preto,  Brazil, 
says:  “A  Portuguese  translation  of  William 
Barclay’s  Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill,  an  anti-war 
booklet  written  by  a pacifist,  is  due  to  come 
off  the  press  (5,000  copies)  very  soon.  This 
was  paid  for  with  tithe  money.  The  major 
work  was  done  by  Dave  Hostetler,  our 


publication  man.  Another  book,  Defeat 
Triumphant,  by  Maclaehlan,  which  has  a 
more  nonresistant  theological  basis  than 
Barclay’s  booklet,  we  would  like  to  see  , 
published  eventually.’ 

Addona  Nissley,  Coamo,  Puerto  Rico, 
reports:  “Let  me  share  a few  highlights  of 
our  annual  conference.  We  started  Thursday  r 
evening.  Mar.  13,  on  the  theme,  ‘The  Be- 
liever and  His  Attitude  Toward  the  Work  of 
the  Lord.  Sergio  Rosario,  new  president,  , 
gave  us  a challenging  talk  at  the  beginning  i 
of  each  session.  We  had  good  music  and  ? 
inspirational  testimonies.  On  Sunday  after-  i 
noon  two  brethren,  Enrique  Ortiz  Alvarado  1 
and  Ambrosio  Encarnacion  Montero,  were 
ordained  to  the  ministry.  Raul  Rosado  gave 
the  charge.  It  was  a blessed  sacred  service 
with  some  tears  being  shed.  . . . We  closed 
on  Sunday  evening  with  a packed  house 
and  a stirring  message  by  Felipe  Otero, 
local  Baptist  minister,  who  challenged  the 
entire  group  to  the  task  of  evangelization. 
We  left  the  service  happy,  blessed,  and 
determined  to  love  Him  more  and  serve 
Him  better.” 

Robert  Wenger  reports  from  Landour, 
India:  “We  plan  to  return  to  the  States  via 
the  east,  leaving  Woodstock  School  around  , 
June  24.  This  is  about  a week  after  gradua- 
tion here.  We  plan  to  arrive  in  Los  Angeles 
toward  the  end  of  July.  ” 

David  Hostetler,  Campinas,  Brazil,  writes: 
“At  the  end  of  the  year,  Mario  and  Cecilia 
Nascimento,  of  the  Moema  church  in  Sao 
Paulo,  offered  themselves  for  service  in 
Araguacema.  They  have  subsequently  been  ! 
accepted  as  teachers  by  the  Mennonite  | 
school,  Rui  Barbosa,  in  that  city.  They  had 
been  cooperating  with  the  Vila  Guarani 
congregation  Sunday  school  program.  The 
gap  yvhich  their  leaving  has  created  has 
been  filled  by  other  yvorkers.  Both  the  send- 
ing church,  Moema,  and  the  Vila  Guarani 
congregation  are  feeling  the  good  effects  of  - 
participating  in  Christ’s  mission.” 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 


The  article  in  the  Mar.  18  issue  of  Gospel 
Herald  by  Bernie  Wiebe  was  timely. 

Polished  prayers  and  speeches  given  in  the 
King  James  to  impress  God  bv  church  members 
are  revolting.  Let  us  use  today’s  current  style 
of  language. 

The  article,  “The  Prayers  of  a Mennonite  and 
a Commoner”  (Mar.  18  issue),  seems  to  be  filled 
with  sarcasm  and  mysterious  motives.  The  au- 
thor’s name  was  not  given  (shame).  Read  Gal.  5: 
15. — Albert  Ziegler,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 

My  adult  Sunday  school  class  of  busy  young 
mothers  voiced  their  appreciation  of  what  a fine 
issue  the  Feb.  18  Gospel  Herald  was.  1 used 
the  articles,  “God’s  Wife  and  Her  Husband  and 
“Religious  or  Christian?”  as  reports  from  the 
class  since  they  went  right  along  with  that  Sun- 
day’s lesson.  I do  think  we  have  much  to  praise 
God  for  in  this  fine  church  organ. — Lydia  Beiler, 
Salisbury,  Md. 
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Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Aeschliman,  Galen  and  Lois  (Nofziger),  Wau- 
seon,  Ohio,  seventh  child,  third  son,  Brian  J., 
Mar.  4,  1969. 

< Alderfer,  Ralph  and  Doris  (Long),  Souderton, 
Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Mark  Todd,  Mar. 
5,  1969. 

Allebach,  Gerald  S.  and  Margaret  L.  (Halte- 
* man),  Souderton,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
1 Sharon  Beth,  Feb.  28,  1969. 

Byler,  Henry  and  Joan  (Lengacher),  Grabill, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Sheldon  Wade,  Mar.  19,  1969. 

Detweiler,  Robert  J.  and  Marjorie  (Springer), 
A Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Joy  Renee,  Dec.  29, 
1968;  received  for  adoption.  Jan.  3,  1969. 

Eberle,  Marlin  C.  and  Elizabeth  (Albrecht), 
Denver,  Colo.,  first  child,  Carol  Ann,  Mar  10, 
L 1969. 

Ebersole,  Donald  and  Linda  (Conklen),  Sterling, 

111.,  third  son,  Wesley  Allan,  Feb.  18,  1969. 

Frey,  Lawrence  and  Eileen  (Martin),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Andrew  Jav,  Feb. 
‘ 25,1969. 

Friesen,  Stanley  and  Delores  (Histand),  Bloom- 
ington, Ind.,  first  child.  Rachel  Dawn,  Mar.  11, 
1969. 

Headings,  Larry  and  Miriam  (Kauffman),  Mus- 
coda,  Wis.,  second  daughter,  Lucinda  Kav,  Feb. 
16,  1969. 

Hertzler,  John  M.  and  Carolyn  (Gass),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Julie  Lynn,  Feb.  2,  1969. 

Hostetler,  Bennie  and  Ruth  (Miller),  Buffalo, 
Mo.,  fourteenth  child,  ninth  son,  Tobias  Lee, 
Jan.  25,  1969. 

Hostetler,  Delbert  and  Edith  (Schrock),  Proph- 
etstown,  111.,  first  child,  Anthonv  John,  Mar.  2, 
1969. 

Hostetler,  Paul  and  Elva  (Headings),  Tampico, 

111.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Jennv  Mav, 
Jan.  16,  1969. 

Knox,  John  and  Margaret  (Hostetler),  Buffalo, 
Mo.,  fifth  child,  second  daughter,  Julia  Mav,  Feb. 
*■  26,  1969. 

Kropf,  Earl  and  Donna  (Headings),  Muscoda, 
Wis.,  second  son,  Lonnie  Eugene,  Feb.  23,  1969. 

Kropf,  Harold  and  Rosana  (Kropf),  Tampico, 
111,  third  child,  second  son.  Dennis  Edward,  Mar. 
!'  2,  1969. 

Oswald,  Marvin  and  Eunice  (Roth),  West  Point, 
Neb.,  fifth  child,  fourth  son.  Max  Eugene,  Mar. 
9,  1969. 

I*  Oswald,  Merlyn  and  Betty  (Stucky),  West 
Point,  Neb.,  third  child,  first  son,  Jefferv  Scott, 
Feb.  26,  1969. 

Ranck,  Harry,  Jr.,  and  Dorothy  (Groff),  Ronks, 
Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Darrell  Lee,  Mar.  2, 
1969. 

Roth,  Jonathan  and  Mary  Ann  (Smucker), 
' Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Stevan  Jonathan,  Feb. 
28,  1969. 

I*  Ruth,  James  R.  and  Nancy  (Michener),  Per- 
kasie.  Pa.,  first  and  second  children,  Michael 
Scott  and  William  Joseph,  Dec.  21,  1968. 

Schantz,  Bennie  and  Linda  (Schnieder),  Pen- 
der, Neb.,  third  son,  Bradlev  Dean,  Feb  28, 
j1  1969. 

Schrock,  Marlin  J.  and  Janice  (Tennefoss), 
Greenwood,  Del.,  first  child,  Brent  Eugene,  Dec. 
I 16,  1968. 

•*  Thomas,  Douglas  and  Gladys  (Blosser),  Sterling, 

111.,  first  child,  Scott  Anthony,  Feb.  17,  1969. 

Ulrich,  Richard  and  Martha  (Headings),  Tam- 
pico, 111.,  first  child,  Karen  Sue,  Mar.  6,  1969. 

Wideman,  Edgar  and  Beatrice  (Martin),  Wal- 
lenstein, Ont.,  first  child,  Kimberly  Dawn,  Mar. 
3,  1969. 

Witmer,  Owen  and  Nancy  (Reesor),  Salem, 
Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Connie 
' Marie,  Mar.  10,  1969. 

Yoder,  E.  Leslie  and  Colleen  (Marner),  Newton, 
Kan.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Cozette  Dynel, 
Mar.  19,  1969. 


Yoder,  James  E.  and  Phyllis  (King),  Hesston, 
Kan.,  first  child,  Jill  Suzanne,  Mar.  10,  1969. 

Yoder,  Jonathan  Andrew  and  Hilda  (Von  Neck), 
Albuquerque,  N.M.,  first  child,  Marieka  Trien, 
Mar.  1,  1969. 

Correction — In  the  birth  notice  for  the  child 
of  Daniel  and  Mary  Ellen  Ness  in  the  Jan.  21 
issue,  there  were  some  errors.  It  should  have 
read — Ness,  Daniel  and  Mary  Ellen  (Umble), 
Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  first  child,  Carol  Lavonne, 
Dec.  27,  1968. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Beachy — Miller. — Ben  Beachv,  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  and  Ella  Miller,  Fredericksburg,  Ohio,  both 
of  Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  Mar.  1,  1969. 

Bence — Kinzey. — Wilbur  Dale  Bence  and 
Kathryn  Ann  Kinzey,  both  of  the  Pleasant  View 
cong..  Schellsburg,  Pa.,  bv  Charles  R Shetler, 
Mar.  15,  1969. 

Hostetler  — Kauffman.  — Clifford  Hostetler, 
Tampico.  111.,  Fairfield  A M.  cong.,  and  Eunice 
Kauffman,  Muscoda,  Wis.,  Pleasant  Valley  A M. 
cong.,  by  Roy  J Headings,  Mar.  2,  1969. 

Hostetler — Schrock. — Lyle  Hostetler  and  Ethel 
Schrock,  both  of  Tampico,  111.,  Fairfield  A.M. 
cong.,  by  Herman  Hostetler,  Jan.  19,  1969. 

Jackson — Thompson. — Peter  Jackson,  Dalton, 
Ohio,  and  Judy  Thompson,  Dalton,  Ohio,  Kidron 
cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  Mar.  8,  1969. 

Martin — Wagaman.— -Rodney  Lee  Martin, 

Chambersburg,  Pa.,  and  Pamela  Kay  Wagaman, 
Scotland,  Pa.,  both  of  Pond  Bank  cong.,  by  Mah- 
lon  D.  Eshleman,  Mar.  15,  1969. 

Yausie — Wesley. — Paul  Yausie,  Woodstock, 

Ont.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Caroline  Wesley, 
Woodstock,  Ont.,  Cassel  cong.,  bv  Vernon  Zehr, 
Mar.  7,  1969. 

Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Baird,  Mary  Ellen,  daughter  of  Leonard  and 
Erma  (Detrow)  Baird,  was  born  near  Salem,  Ohio, 
May  6,  1945;  died  at  James  Ewing  Hospital,  New 
York  City,  of  cancer.  Mar.  13,  1969;  aged  23  y. 
10  m.  7 d.  Surviving  are  her  father  and  4 sisters 
(Mable,  Esther,  Ethel — Mrs.  Glen  Wenger,  and 
Dorothy — Mrs.  Wilbur  Staaf).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  her  mother  in  1952.  She  was  a member 


of  the  Midway  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Mar.  16,  with  Ernest  Martin  and  A. 
J.  Metzler  officiating. 

Brunk,  Nannie  E.,  daughter  of  the  late  Daniel 

A.  and  Mary  (Showalter)  Blosser,  was  born  in 
Rockingham  Co.,  Va.,  Jan.  15,  1890;  died  at 
Rockingham  Memorial  Hospital,  Feb.  28,  1969; 
aged  79  y.  1 m.  13  d.  On  Aug.  2,  1911,  she  was 
married  to  Elmer  R.  Brunk,  who  died  June  27, 
1966.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Mary — Mrs. 
Preston  Moyers  and  Evelyn — Mrs.  Earl  Maust), 
one  stepdaughter  (Maude — Mrs.  Wade  Good),  6 
grandchildren,  9 great-grandchildren,  2 sisters 
(Marie  Blosser,  with  whom  she  made  her  home 
the  last  two  years,  and  Mrs.  Homer  Suter),  and 
3 brothers  (Dan  J.,  M.  O.,  and  Mahlon  L. ).  She 
was  a member  of  Weavers  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Mar.  2,  with  George  R.  Brunk, 
Harold  Eshleman,  Alvin  Kanagy,  and  Dewitt 
Heatwole  officiating. 

Kauffman,  Stella,  daughter  of  Henry  and  El- 
len (Hall)  Smith,  was  born  at  Rockport,  Ind., 
Mar.  7,  1882;  died  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  of  a stroke, 
Mar.  7,  1969;  aged  87  y.  On  Apr.  18,  1918,  she 
was  married  to  Isaiah  Kauffman,  who  died  Sept. 
18,  1961.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Ellen)  and 
one  sister  (Chloe  DeWeese).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Stahl  Church  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  John  Henderson  Funeral  Home,  Mar.  10, 
with  Sanford  G.  Shetler  officiating;  interment  in 
Stahl  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Knox,  Herbert,  son  of  Henry  and  Sarah  Jane 
(Eldridge)  Knox,  was  born  at  Middlebury,  Ind., 
Oct.  4,  1878;  died  at  the  Burnham  City  Hospital, 
Champaign,  111.,  of  pneumonia,  Feb.  22,  1969; 
aged  90  y.  4 m.  18  d.  On  Feb.  1,  1904,  he  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  Gaug,  who  died  July  6, 
1958.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Bertha  and 
Leona),  one  grandson,  and  2 great-grandchildren. 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter  and 
one  son.  He  was  a member  of  the  Dewey  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Feb.  24,  with 
J.  A.  Heiser  and  Ivan  Birkey  officiating;  inter- 
ment in  East  Bend  Mennonite  Cemetery  near 
Fisher. 

Sauder,  Barbara  G.,  daughter  of  the  late  John 

B.  and  Mary  (Good)  Sensenig,  was  born  near 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  Mar.  11,  1882;  died  Mar.  12, 
1969;  aged  87  y.  1 d.  Her  husband,  the  late 
Preacher  Noah  N.  Sauder,  died  July  3,  1965. 
Surviving  are  7 children  (Elva — Mrs.  Clarence  H. 
Rutt,  Paul  N.,  Anna,  Ruth— Mrs.  Mark  Denlinger, 
Raymond,  Isaac,  and  Elizabeth — Mrs.  C.  Marvin 
Eshleman),  25  grandchildren,  and  27  great-grand- 
children. She  was  preceded  in  death  by  4 children 
(Ira,  Alta,  Martha,  and  Mabel).  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  New  Holland  Church,  Mar.  16, 
with  Frank  Shirk,  James  H.  Martin,  and  Amos 
Sauder  officiating. 

Swartley,  Bessie  Z.,  daughter  of  Abram  C. 
and  Sallie  (Ziegler)  Rittenhouse,  was  born  in 
Towamencin  Twp.,  Pa.,  July  9,  1892;  died  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  Home,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Mar. 
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10,  1969;  aged  76  y.  8 m.  1 d.  On  May  25,  1912, 
she  was  married  to  Willis  A.  Swartley,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  3 children  (Paul  R., 
Ada — Mrs.  Vernon  Mininger,  and  Betty — Mrs. 
Calvin  Honsberger),  3 brothers  (Curtis  Z., 
Abram  Z.,  and  Samuel  Z. ),  and  one  sister  (Alice 
Heebner).  She  was  a member  of  the  Plains 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Mar. 
15,  with  Henry  P.  Yoder  and  John  E.  Lapp 
officiating. 

Weldy,  Mary,  daughter  of  Ulrich  and  Anna 
(Bare)  Welty,  was  born  in  Kosciusko  Co.,  Ind., 
Nov.  18,  1882;  died  at  the  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Nursing 
Home,  Mar.  7,  1969;  aged  86  y.  3 m.  17  d.  On 
Mar  12,  1904,  she  was  married  to  Martin  D. 
Weldy,  who  died  around  1941.  Surviving  is  one 
son  (Donald).  She  was  a member  of  the  Prairie 
Street  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Mar.  10,  with  Russell  Krabill  officiating. 
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2 Teenagers  Cl 
With  Death  of 
Set  Afire  as  ‘X 


Are  We  Reading  the  Signals? 


By  Isaac  and  Mildred  Glide 


The  red  and  white  Cessna  180  roared  along  just  above 
the  treetops.  The  broken  overcast  of  the  last  ten  minutes 
suddenly  thickened;  now  the  heavy  ceiling  pushed  down 
smotheringly.  The  bush  pilot  was  tensely  alert.  In  rapid 
rotation  his  eyes  checked  the  instrument  panel,  gas  supply, 
weather  conditions,  the  road  below.  Snatching  the  black  mike 
from  its  hook,  he  radioed  home  base. 

“QTR299  from  WRK.  Present  position  five  miles  due  north 
of  Bittern  Lake.  Weather  deteriorating.  Visibility  one-half 
mile.  Following  the  bush  road.  If  unable  to  proceed,  will 
land  on  lake  and  wait  it  out.  Do  you  read?” 

To  his  surprise  came  the  immediate  reply. 

‘‘WRK  from  QTR299.  We  read  your  signal  with  difficulty. 
Say  again?” 

The  message  of  what’s  been  “in”  for  the  Indian  for  the 
last  100  years — the  INequities  of  INjustice — has  not  been 
coming  through  clearly.  The  transmission  has  been  clear 
enough — sometimes  an  SOS  from  distressed  people,  but  the 
prejudices-jammed  frequencies  garbled  the  signal. 

There  has  been  poverty  and  we’ve  called  it  laziness; 
ignorance  and  we’ve  assumed  them  to  be  inferior;  apathy  and 
we  rationalized  it  to  be  contentment.  In  recent  times  when 
suspicion  and  distrust  have  broken  into  hostility,  there  have 
been  charges  of  “Red  Power”  as  if  a bid  for  democratic 
equality  was  an  injustice. 

All  these  symptoms  are  signals  of  a condition  deeply  rooted 
in  history — due  in  part  to  the  way  the  country  was  taken 
over,  and  partly  to  the  way  we’ve  kept  up  the  payments! 

“The  eventual  effect  was  to  destroy  the  spiritual  condi- 
tions on  which  the  Indian’s  identity  and  self-respect  de- 
pended: 

— Progress  demanded  that  he  give  up  a way  of  life  based 
on  communal  sharing. 

— Salvation  required  him  to  abandon  the  sun  dance  and 
the  longhouse  as  ‘pagan’  practices  when  in  fact  they  were 
deeply  religious  expressions  of  worship  to  God. 

— Education  encouraged  him  to  regard  his  own  language  as 
a badge  of  ignorance. 

— History  misrepresented  his  ancestors’  role  in  Canadian 
life  as  a series  of  savage  attacks  on  innocent  and  civilized 
people.” 

— from  The  Melting  Pot. 

While  churches  were  perhaps  first  to  register  concern  about 

"Ike”  and  “Millie"  Glick  were  the  first  VS-ers  in  northern  Alberta  for  the 
General  Mission  Board.  They  currently  live  in  Edmonton,  Alta.,  where  “Ike”  con- 
tinues his  work  and  concern  for  Indian  development.  Reprinted  from  Canadian 
Mennonite. 


needs  of  Indian  people,  they  identified  so  clearly  with  the  'li 
invaders  that  their  Christian  message  was  thereby  obscured.  I 

Our  own  church  (OM)  has  only  in  recent  times  begun  to 
read  the  signals  of  the  native’s  plight  and  in  1955  ventured 
into  a Voluntary  Service  experiment  sponsored  by  Mennonite  . 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  at  Calling  Lake,  Alta,  j 
Services  were  rapidly  expanded  to  other  communities  as  well. 

In  areas  largely  untouched  by  government  and  served  only 
sporadically  by  churches — often  in  rivalry  with  each  other — 
what  VS-ers  had  to  offer  was  readily  absorbed  in  native 
communities.  In  fact,  the  need  constantly  seemed  to  call  for 
more  than  VS-ers  had  to  give. 

They  became  involved  in  establishing  community  nursing 
service,  kindergartens,  boys’  and  girls’  clubs,  youth  activities, 
and  fostering  community  cohesiveness  in  remote  settlements. 

In  some  locations  VS-ers  assisted  with  or  conducted  Sunday 
schools  and  vacation  Bible  schools.  Schools  were  established 
(with  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  Alberta)  » 
and  teachers  were  provided  in  some  areas  previously  without 
such  services.  The  influence  of  teachers  has  been  significant. 
Many  schools  continue  to  be  staffed  by  ex-VS-ers. 

Economic  development  projects  were  also  encouraged — a 
wild  fruit  enterprise  in  one  area,  a box  factory  in  another,  , 
and  a native  crafts  project  that  later  expanded,  with  govern- 
ment help,  to  a province-wide  enterprise.  Gardening  was 
encouraged  in  most  VS  locations  as  well. 

Voluntary  Service  personnel  had  been  dispatched  with  - 
the  general  aim  of  “helping  people  help  themselves”  in  the 
belief  that  a healthy  self-respect  could  not  be  restored  by  a 
program  of  giveaways. 

There  were  the  goofs,  to  be  sure,  when  VS-ers  became 
so  preoccupied  with  transmitting  their  own  message  that  they  | 
failed  to  tune  in  their  receivers.  Unfortunately,  the  impor- 
tance of  being  a catalyst — the  community  ingredient  that  un- 
dramatically  motivates  people  to  identity  their  own  needs  and 
supports  them  in  their  aspirations  to  meet  those  needs — has 
not  always  been  understood  by  every  VS-er.  It  takes  less 
time  and  less  patience  to  “get  on  with  the  job”  and  do  things 
for  people.  And  too,  it’s  easier  to  report  back  to  home  base,  * 
which  in  our  institutional  scheme  of  things  has  been  a con- 
stant “necessity,”  even  though  at  times  the  publicity  endan- 
gers the  healthy  evolution  of  a given  undertaking. 

It  has  been  difficult  for  volunteers  (and  sometimes  support- 
ing constituencies,  though  well  intended)  to  let  go  sufficiently  j 
to  permit  tuning  in  to  the  community.  A preoccupation  with  *. 
back-home  advantages  and  “right  methods  of  doing  things, 
a strong  need  to  get  things  done  whether  local  people  be- 
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come  involved  or  not,  a tendency  to  become  a group  apart — 
all  these  reveal  how  well  we’ve  been  tuned  in  to  local 
| signals. 

| In  the  last  decade,  there  have  been  some  major  changes 
i that  affect  both  native  and  non-native,  which  have  been 
| gratifying  to  see. 

' — There  has  been  an  intensive  reassessment  by  the 

^ churches  of  their  role  in  native  areas.  This,  together  with 
the  influence  of  the  Vatican  Council,  has  sharply  reduced 
* the  rivalry  that  previously  existed. 

— The  native  people  have  begun  to  speak  out  and  are 
organizing  for  self-determination  and  community  development. 
1 — The  provincial  government  has  begun  to  read  the  sig- 
nals  and  is  now  committed  to  a major  human  resources 
development  involving  more  native  leadership  in  their  com- 
munities. 

— Citizens’  organizations — Indian-Eskimo  Association  and 
Friendship  Centers — have  come  into  being,  which  both 
indicate  and  foster  a growing  concern  generally  about  the 
t native  population  and  their  problems. 

The  interaction  of  these  somewhat  simultaneous  develop- 
ments has  not  always  been  smooth.  Paternalism  on  the  one 
hand  has  sometimes  spawned  bitter  reaction  on  the  other. 
At  the  same  time,  the  growing  initiative  among  native  people 
has  given  rise  to  defensive  measures  by  the  dominant  society. 

. But  whatever  the  non-native  reaction,  the  signals  of  the  last 
two  years  have  been  coming  through  with  increasing  clarity. 
“Let  us  do  our  own  thing  our  wav.’’ 

To  deny  them  this  opportunity  is  to  prolong  the  paternal- 
ism that  has  been  eating  away  at  their  own  sense  of  identity. 
t To  hedge  because  they  might  make  mistakes  is  hypocritical 
because  the  past  100  years  has  been  built  on  mistakes  at 
our  hand.  To  refuse  Test  they  become  too  powerful,’’  is 
••to  deny  them  a basic  democratic  right.  To  withhold  develop- 
ment  dollars  from  them  is  to  perpetuate  poverty  among  the 
| very  people  whose  land  we  possess. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  accept  the  fact  that  with  emerg- 


Schools  were  established  (with  cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
Education  of  Alberta)  and  teachers  were  provided  in  some  areas  pre- 
viously without  such  services.  The  influence  of  teachers  has  been  signif- 
icant. Many  schools  continue  to  be  staffed  by  ex-VS-ers. 


ing  native  organizations,  certain  former  types  of  involvement 
by  non-natives  will  sometimes  be  regarded  as  meddling — even 
where  needed.  Reactions  of  native  organizations  may  not 
always  be  completely  rational  as  they  begin  to  find  their 
way,  but  there’s  no  turning  back,  and  we  must  be  wise 
enough  to  understand  this  inevitable  phase  on  their  way  to 
self-realization.  Alleged  native  arrogance,  and  sometimes 
militance,  is  often  as  much  a symptom  of  our  fearful  resist- 
ance to  their  equality  as  it  is  of  any  real  hostility  on  their 
part. 

What  then  remains  for  concerned  citizens  or  the  church  to 
do  in  this  situation?  Admittedly,  there  seems  to  be  a para- 
dox. On  the  one  hand,  we  are  bombarded  by  the  news 
media  about  the  social  situations,  poor  housing,  etc.,  as  if 
to  awaken  conscience  and  arouse  response.  On  the  other, 
we  are  being  told  increasingly  that  they  (Indians)  wish  to 
run  their  own  affairs.  Make  no  mistake,  they  do!  And  they 
are  resisting  the  paternal,  do-gooder  response  that  jumps 
at  easy  answers  when  a news  reporter  weeps  on  page  two 
about  poor  housing,  undernourishment,  and  drinking.  But  not 
all  that  the  church  has  done  fits  that  description,  and  oppor- 
tunity still  abounds  for  creative  Christian  involvement, 
though  adjustment  from  a lead  role  to  a supportive  one 
will  be  necessary  in  some  situations. 

A few  possibilities  that  merit  consideration  for  the  im- 
mediate future: 

1.  Public  support  in  principle  should  develop  for  emerging 
native  organizations  that  are  truly  representative. 

2.  Both  contributing  and  soliciting  funds  for  a broad  range 
of  development  purposes  could  be  undertaken.  This  could 
provide  for  special  training  opportunities,  community  recrea- 
tion, and  economic  development. 

3.  Qualified,  available  businessmen  should  be  organized  as 
sponsors  or  consultants  for  specific  projects  with  provision 
for  withdrawal  as  projects  begin  to  pay  off  and  locals  are 
trained  to  take  over. 

4.  Teachers,  nurses,  home  economists,  and  others  are 
constantly  required,  and  qualified  persons  who  are  sensitive 
to  the  current  transitional  situation  may  contribute  signif- 
icantly. 

5.  Our  youth  should  be  recruited  and  orientated  for  native 
community  assignments. 

6.  Certain  community  projects  can  use  the  VS  “vehicle,” 
which  is  uniquely  suited  for  its  working-itself-out-of-a-job. 

What  about  Christian  input?  This  question,  while  inevi- 
table, should  scarcely  need  to  be  asked  any  more  than  it  is 
asked  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  In  a very  practical  sense 
“the  medium  is  the  message,”  or  at  least  its  beginning,  and 
verbalizing  is  useless  until  one  has  earned  the  right  to  be 
heard.  Beyond  that,  as  one  Indian  has  observed,  “The 
gospel  should  be  shared  in  a way  that  recognizes  the  values 
of  the  Indians  and  facilitates  the  development  of  Indian  forms 
of  worship.”  Christian  values  are  just  that  universal,  and  as 
timeless. 

For  decades  Indian  people  have  needed  to  “sav  again 
many  times  because  society  has  had  such  difficulty  reading 
the  signals. 

Hopefully,  they’re  beginning  to  be  heard.  ...  Q 
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Nurture  Lookout 

The  Sunday  Evening 
Service 

How  much  church  does  one  need?  If  we  worship  on  Sun- 
day morning,  do  we  also  need  a Sunday  evening  service? 
That’s  like  asking  if  I eat  breakfast  and  lunch,  do  I also 
need  dinner  in  the  evening?  It  all  depends.  When  does  one 
have  enough. 

Let  us  ask  it  another  way.  How  much  do  I love  God? 
How  much  do  I know  about  Him?  How  strong  and  intelli- 
gent as  a Christian  am  I?  What  can  I do  to  become  more 
faithful  and  a better  Christian  servant? 

The  Sunday  evening  service  provides  an  opportunity  for 
the  members  and  friends  of  the  congregation  to  engage  in 
spiritual  exercises  that  will  help  them  “grow  in  the  grace 
and  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ.  The 
group  can  engage  in  Bible  study,  research  of  church  and 
social  issues,  sharing  of  experiences,  training  for  service 
ministries,  and  helping  one  another  in  solving  various  kinds 
of  problems.  The  Sunday  evening  service  provides  opportu- 
nity for  variable  programs,  unstructured,  non-stereotyped 
services,  and  experience  in  public  ministries  such  as  speaking, 
singing,  discussing,  and  teaching. 

The  1969  Program  Guide  for  Sunday  Evening  Services  is 
filled  with  many  helpful  ideas.  It  contains  program  sugges- 
tions for  Bible  study  on  great  themes  from  the  Bible.  A 
helpful  series  that  speaks  to  family  living.  These  topics  deal 
with  problems  most  families  encounter  at  one  time  or 
another.  Often  families  have  difficulty  talking  about  personal 
relations.  These  topics  provide  a setting  where  discussion 
becomes  natural  and  meaningful. 

Other  topics  cover  up-to-date  concerns  such  as  life  in 
the  congregation,  witness  and  communication,  live  issues 
and  programs  suitable  for  the  church  year.  Examine  the  list 
inside  the  front  cover  to  see  the  wide  and  diverse  opportu- 
nity provided  for  your  congregation. 

While  the  Program  Guide  is  designed  primarily  as  an  adult 
education  curriculum  item,  it  does  contain  helpful  suggestions 
for  children’s  participation.  You  will  also  find  some  worship 
aids.  The  programs  have  been  written  by  various  persons 
who  have  unique  experience,  training,  or  concerns  in  the 
various  fields  of  the  topics.  This  provides  you  with  authentic 
and  competent  information. 

Everyone  should  read  the  editor’s  “Introduction”  and  his 
suggestions  for  the  “Flexible  Use  of  Program  Guide.'  He 
gives  suggestions  for  its  use  by  Sunday  school  teachers,  as 
resources  for  midweek  services,  and  for  pastors  on  sermon 
material.  Families  will  profit  by  having  a Guide  in  their 
home.  They  will  enjoy  reading  through  the  book,  particu- 
larly programs  in  which  they  have  special  interest  or  concern. 
They  are  very  readable. 


Are  you  as  a family  or  as  a congregation  deriving  the  most 
use  from  your  1969  Program  Guide?  Congregations  ought  to 
have  sufficient  copies  for  each  family.  You  can  still  order 
some  for  use  in  your  congregation  this  year. 

— -J.  J.  Hostetler  J 

1 

9MK  By  Still  Waters 

Jesus  . . . went  about  doing  good. — Acts  10:38. 

An  English  nobleman,  Sir  Bartle,  was  known  for  his 
kind  and  helpful  spirit.  A stranger  in  the  city  asked 
how  he  might  identify  Sir  Bartle.  “Look  for  the  tall 
gentleman  helping  somebody,”  was  the  prompt  reply. 

Some  time  ago  a doctor  friend  of  mine,  who  serves 
in  Ethiopia,  told  how  he  sometimes  stopped  as  he 
walked  the  sands  of  Ethiopia  in  an  effort  to  get  a little 
relaxation  and  asked,  “I  wonder  how  Jesus  must  have 
felt  as  He  walked  the  sands  of  Galilee.  He  was  always  -j 
so  busy — pressed  from  morning  till  night.  Yet  He  was 
never  too  busy  to  stop  to  meet  human  need.” 

No  doubt  when  people  of  Jesus  day  asked,  “How  do 
you  identify  this  Jesus?”  those  who  knew  Him  an- 
swered, “Look  for  the  man  who  is  helping  somebody.” 

The  people  knew  where  to  go  for  help.  Yet  never  do 
I read  that  Jesus  put  a sign  outside  His  door  announc- 
ing His  availability  to  counsel  and  help  them.  Even 
when  He  tried  to  go  to  the  desert  for  rest,  the  crowds  *| 
followed  Him.  And  when  He  entered  a ship  to  cross 
the  sea,  so  that  He  might  find  rest,  the  people  walked 
around  the  edge  to  meet  Him  on  the  other  side.  p 

We  are  sometimes  inclined  to  say,  “People  today  are 
different.  They  are  self-sufficient.  They  do  not  seek 
help.  Today  is  different.  ” i 

But  perhaps  today  is  not  different.  Perhaps  we  have 
become  self-indulgent.  We  do  not  want  to  be  bothered 
to  help  others.  Are  we  indifferent?  As  Christ’s  repre-  U 
sentatives  would  others  be  able  to  identify  us  by  “Look 
for  the  persons  who  are  helping  others”? 

When  the  disciples  described  the  Christ  they  knew  to 
the  people  of  Jerusalem,  they  spoke  of  Him  as  one 
who  “went  about  doing  good.”  And  somehow  I have 
the  feeling  that  with  that  description  most  of  them  re- 
called Christ  clearly. 

People  are  like  buttons  since  their  value  is  not  apparent 
until  they  become  attached  to  something  useful,  some  con- 
structive effort  or  endeavor;  but  then  they  often  prove  them-  h 
selves  to  be  important  and  valuable  to  the  world.  Often  the 
plain,  unpretentious,  modest  people  are  those  who  are  more 
useful  than  those  that  glitter  and  shine,  but  each  one  has  J 
his  place — a place  that  no  other  can  fill  so  acceptably. 
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Editorials 


Christian  Education  in  a New  Age 


"*  Our  church-operated  schools  are  a witness  to  the  freedom 
i the  state  grants  the  church  in  the  field  of  Christian  educa- 
tion. We  can  either  use  this  freedom  with  gratitude  or  abuse 
and  misuse  it  until  it  is  withheld. 

Ours  is  an  age  of  discovery,  development,  and  conquest. 
The  same  spirit  is  with  us  that  drove  our  forefathers  to 
“America  and  to  the  west  coast  of  our  continent.  Our  world 
, has  been  discovered,  developed,  but  not  conquered.  Our 
search  for  new  worlds  may  be  an  indication  of  a sense  of 
failure  in  relation  to  conquest  of  the  inner  man.  This  age 
!.  should  be  the  age  of  the  discovery  of  true  selfhood.  Our 
greatest  challenge  is  not  other  planets  but  the  inner  ground 
‘of  being.  Our  relationships,  both  to  our  Creator  and  to  one 
another,  must  be  more  completely  explored  and  conquered. 
This  search  must  be  begun  and  continued  worldwide.  The 
1 church  is  squarely  in  the  center  of  this  search.  If  our  age  is 
. to  find  the  way,  it  must  be  charted  by  the  people  of  God. 

Los  Angeles  City  Councilman  Billy  G.  Mills  has  called  on 
‘the  churches  to  meet  the  challenge  of  providing  “Grace 
Schools”  which  could  minister  to  the  needs  of  youth  from 
the  elementary  level  through  the  university.  The  proposal 
was  made  to  church  leaders  throughout  the  nation  in  re- 
sponse to  recent  events  on  school  grounds.  Could  this  be  our 
day  to  move  Christian  education  beyond  our  own  circles? 
Could  we  be,  or  are  we  being,  called  to  a mission  we  have 
►.only  begun  in  our  country? 

The  recent  tensions  in  New  York  City  and  Chicago  have 
pushed  non-public  schools  to  their  enrollment  limits.  Where 
are  we?  Usually  isolated  from  these  spots  of  tension. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  education  movement  in 
the  Mennonite  Church,  the  word  “safeguard”  was  often  used 
,as  a reason  for  the  establishment  of  our  schools.  How  do  we 
view  the  situation  now?  Perhaps  we  should  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  providing  quality  education  for  race  riot  and  other 
victims  of  our  social  tensions  in  America.  A secondary  school 
in  Chicago,  New  York,  or  in  the  deep  South  might  be  still 
more  effective  than  where  they  are  presently  located. 

, If  the  church  has  the  message  we  claim  that  it  has,  then 
we  must  be  continually  exploring  the  most  appropriate  ways 
to  minister  to  the  needy  of  our  times.  The  teaching  ministry 
of  the  local  congregation,  the  parochial  elementary  school, 
the  Christian  high  school  and  college  must  become  centers 
for  exposure,  dialogue,  and  persuasion. 

Youth  of  all  backgrounds  must  be  exposed  to  realistic  life 
settings  where  real  people  exchange  about  real  things.  The 
video  craze  of  our  age  casts  a halo  of  superficial  unreality 
to  much  of  life.  The  church  must  break  the  video  barrier. 

The  true  nature  of  man  must  be  explored  and  under- 
stood. Persons  must  realize  that  man’s  nature  can  be  mod- 
ified by  the  grace  of  God.  Reconciliation,  both  with  himself, 
his  fellowmen,  and  God,  is  extremely  important  if  man  is 


to  meet  the  challenge  of  today. 

The  problem  is  not  lack  of  exposure  but  perhaps  over- 
exposure, inconsistent  or  even  careless  exposure  to  reality. 
The  picture  for  many  is  blurred.  Through  Christian  educa- 
tion the  church  can  assist  in  focusing  youth’s  vision. 

Dialogue  about  things  that  really  matter  with  people  who 
have  thought  through  the  issues  with  a Christian  orientation 
can  be  most  helpful.  It  is  far  too  tempting  to  be  caught  up 
in  the  materialistic-militaristic  atmosphere  of  our  day.  Mean- 
ingful dialogue  reorients,  encourages  developing  conviction, 
and  implements  action. 

Christian  education  must  not  apologize  for  an  element  of 
persuasion  to  commitment.  Many  voices  call  youth  to  and 
even  press  them  into  a preconceived  pattern.  The  educa- 
tional program  of  the  Christian  faith  should  not  apologize 
for  offering  to  its  own  constituency  and  to  any  other  inter- 
ested persons  a meaningful  alternative. 

Our  age  demands  more  than  a superficial  hat-tip  to  the 
things  of  the  good  life.  We  must  each  become  deeply  in- 
volved with  both  head  and  heart.  If  the  truth  we  have  is 
relevant,  what  are  the  drawbacks?  We  must  communicate 
in  confidence  to  our  age  of  technological,  scientific,  and 
economic  development  a truth  not  easily  shaken.  Christian 
schools  are  one  channel  to  be  used  in  an  attempt  to  accom- 
plish this  task. — Don  Augsburger. 


I'll  Play  Ball  But  . . . 

Some  time  ago  a minister  friend  of  mine  shared  with  me 
the  expression  of  a young  boy  which  might  reveal  a good 
bit  about  our  approach  to  the  world. 

A minister  in  a certain  community  had  several  small  boys. 
They  were  interested  in  having  a neighbor  boy  about  the 
same  age  play  with  them.  However,  the  community  boy 
seemed  somewhat  skeptical  of  it  all  and  for  some  reason 
shied  away. 

One  day,  however,  the  small  neighbor  boy  stopped  by  and 
blurted  out,  “I’ll  play  ball  with  you,  but  I won’t  quit  going 
to  the  shows.  ” 

What  seems  to  have  happened  here  was  what  happens 
many  times.  The  church  is  known  for  what  it  prohibits 
rather  than  for  the  good  news  it  is  to  proclaim. 

Again  let  it  be  said  the  world  is  not  impressed  by  a person 
or  church  which  merely  refuses  to  do  what  the  world  does. 
Such  can  become  a mere  oddity  and  by  so  doing  even  attract 
the  attention  of  the  world  though  the  world  does  not  desire 
to  follow.  The  world  is  impressed  when  the  Christian  or 
church  lives  a life  by  God’s  grace  which  the  world  knows  it 
cannot  live. — D. 
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The  Gospel 
and 

Revolution 

By  Melvin  Gingerich 

In  former  articles  in  this  series,  attention  was  called  to 
some  of  the  revolutions  going  on  in  our  world  today,  and 
the  way  in  which  people  react  to  these  changes.  An  addi- 
tional chapter  must  be  added  on  what  the  Bible  has  to  say 
concerning  the  attitude  we  should  take  as  Christians  who 
believe  in  the  power  of  love  and  goodwill. 

It  is  necessary  to  remind  ourselves  that  it  is  very  easy 
for  us  as  a Mennonite  people  to  associate  ourselves  with  the 
rich,  affluent  society  in  which  we  live  and  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  status  quo  rather  than  to  be  sympathetic  toward  those 
who  want  changes  that  will  insure  a greater  measure  of 
justice  for  the  dispossessed  of  the  earth. 

There  is  a tendency  for  us,  also,  to  be  carried  away  with 
the  American  folk  religion  which  equates  the  American  way 
of  life,  capitalism,  free  competition,  and  our  form  of  democ- 
racy with  Christianity.  We  thus  tend  to  identify  ourselves 
with  the  forces  of  conservatism  in  government  and  eco- 
nomics and  to  favor  those  measures  that  will  most  ably  de- 
fend our  own  property  values  and  our  own  wealth. 

Some  are  among  us  who,  although  they  are  unwilling  to 
take  up  arms,  nevertheless  do  defend  the  military  measures 
that  America  is  pursuing  in  its  attempts  to  keep  its  power 
and  its  wealth  in  a world  where  our  standard  of  living  is 
far  above  that  of  other  people  and  where  the  great  masses 
of  mankind  are  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  and  ill-housed. 

What  Does  the  Bible  Stress ? 

The  first  point,  then,  that  one  must  consider  in  the  at- 
tempt to  learn  what  the  Bible  has  to  say  to  a rich  society 
is  to  raise  the  question  of  where  the  emphasis  comes  in 
both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament.  In  the  Old 
Testament,  certainly  the  emphasis  is  upon  righteousness  and 
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justice  and  compassion  for  the  oppressed.  The  Bible  teaches  {> 
clearly  that  property  values  are  not  absolute  values. 

Although  private  property  is  taken  for  granted  and  de- 
fended in  the  Bible,  this  is  not  to  say  that  we  have  an  J 
absolute  right  to  our  property,  because  the  wealth  we  have 
is  a gift  from  God  and  we  are  the  stewards  of  it  to  use  it  ! 
for  the  good  of  His  people.  ^ 

Furthermore,  our  wealth  is  a result  of  many  forces  in  our 
society  that  are  beyond  our  control.  In  other  words,  the 
society  around  us  helps  create  our  wealth  and  has  a legiti-  , 
mate  right  to  demand  a large  share  of  it  for  public  use. 

As  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  we 
cannot  expect  to  acquire  and  hold  securely  great  amounts  of 
property.  We  know  that  only  too  well.  We  know  that  our 
forefathers  and  even  our  brethren  in  our  own  day  have  had 
to  flee  for  purposes  of  religious  liberty  and  leave  behind  u 
great  amounts  of  wealth  and  start  over  again  in  a new 
country,  almost  if  not  often  penniless.  So  we  dare  never 
become  wedded  to  our  property. 

In  the  Old  Testament  there  was  a provision  under  which 
goods  and  lands  were  returned  in  the  jubilee  year  to  the 
ones  that  had  originally  owned  them  in  order  to  make  it 
impossible  for  any  one  person  to  become  an  exploiter  and 
to  become  a powerful  economic  overlord  in  his  area. 

In  the  New  Testament  there  is  the  concept  of  sharing,  , 
of  giving  to  the  brother  in  need,  of  practicing  mutual  aid. 
Many  of  the  ultraconservative  and  radical  Far  Right  move-  ’ 
ments  are  fighting  to  maintain  the  economic  privileges  and  v 
positions  that  they  have  acquired.  That  is  why  nearly  all  of 
them  are  definitely  opposed  to  all  income  taxes.  It  is  a 1 
plank  in  many  of  their  platforms. 

Compassion  and  Love  J 

But  the  Bible  also  has  much  to  say  about  compassion  and  | 
concern  and  love.  It  was  the  compassionate  Christ  who  is 
pictured  for  us  so  clearly  in  Luke  and  other  parts  of  the 
Gospels.  We,  therefore,  will  be  greatly  moved  by  the  at-  i 
tempts  of  the  poor,  the  exploited,  and  the  discriminated 
against  to  try  to  improve  their  lot  in  life.  We  will  support 
those  organizations  which  attempt  to  give  these  people  the 
opportunity  to  rise  to  a position  of  dignity  and  first-class 
citizenship.  We  will  remember  that  Christ  associated  with  ' 
the  outcasts  and  with  the  sinners  in  order  to  help  them. 

So  we  will  be  willing  to  walk  along  the  side  of  the  man 
who  is  struggling  to  get  out  of  the  ditch  in  which  he  finds 
himself. 

In  the  next  place  the  Bible  clearly  is  a book  that  stands 
for  change.  There-  is  alw  ays  the  talk  about  the  coming  of 
the  kingdom  which  is  not  yet  here,  in  its  perfection.  There 
is  always  the  appeal  for  improvement.  The  Apostle  Paul 
said  he  presses  forward  in  his  struggle  to  achieve  his  goals. 
The  Apostle  Paul  was  accused  of  turning  the  world  upside  k 
down. 
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Jesus  message  and  that  of  the  apostles  was,  indeed,  a 
revolutionary  one,  not  in  the  sense  of  its  bringing  violence 
and  destruction  but  in  the  sense  that  it  challenged  the  in- 
stitutions of  men  and  forced  them  to  rethink  their  structures 
and  their  attitudes.  We  must  not  forget  that  Christ  over- 
turned the  money  changers’  tables.  This  is  a measure  of  His 
righteous  indignation  toward  those  who  were  exploiting  the 
poor  and  the  needy  ones  in  His  society. 

It,  of  course,  has  often  been  emphasized  that  we  must 
preach  the  gospel  of  salvation  primarily.  Indeed,  that  is 
true, 'but  one  cannot  preach  a meaningful  gospel  of  salva- 
tion without  preaching  the  application  of  this  to  all  of  life 
and  at  the  same  time  demonstrate  to  those  that  we  are  at- 
tempting to  reach,  the  meaning  of  love,  compassion,  brother- 
hood, and  kindliness. 

Status  Quo  Defenders 

Too  often  the  Christian  church  has  defended  the  status 
quo.  It  has  been  on  the  side  of  reaction  instead  of  in  favor 
of  those  changes  that  it  surely  seems  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
attempting  to  work  out  through  His  people. 

Notice  how  for  many  years  the  church  in  the  Middle  Ages 
had  been  extremely  rich  and  was  on  the  side  of  the  military 
and  the  political  powers  of  that  day.  Notice  again  how  that 
in  American  history  it  was  the  most  conservative  element  of 
the  church  that  most  vehemently  defended  slavery  and  seg- 
regation. Notice  again  how  that  in  Russia,  Mexico,  and  other 
countries  the  church  was  made  the  object  of  persecution  be- 
cause it  had  identified  itself  too  closely  with  the  powerful 
elite  and  with  the  centers  of  finance. 

This  dare  not  be  the  approach  of  the  Christian  church.  It 
must  somehow  be  able  to  prove  that  it  is  concerned  about 
the  fatherless,  the  widows,  those  in  prison,  and  those  who 
, are  the  victims  of  forces  that  are  dragging  them  down  into 
a position  that  is  less  than  that  envisaged  for  man  by  his 
Creator. 

We  must  bring  the  gospel  of  salvation  and  forgiveness  to 
these  persons,  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  enter  into  all 
of  their  problems  and  show  concern  in  them  as  entire  beings 
and  not  only  be  concerned  for  their  soul’s  salvation.  In  fact, 
we  can  scarcely  do  the  latter  without  having  at  the  same 
time  a concern  about  the  kind  of  conditions  under  which 
they  are  living  here  among  other  Christians. 

If  we  follow  this  approach  of  loving,  compassionate  service, 
coupled  with  the  proclamation  of  the  Word,  then  we  will 
do  more  to  stop  communism  than  is  being  done  by  many  of 
the  radio  preachers  who  carry  their  messages  of  fear,  dis- 
trust, and  suspicion  week  after  week  into  our  homes. 

Our  chief  concern,  then,  will  not  be  to  defend  the  status 
quo  or  to  fight  communism  but  our  foremost  aim  will  be  to 
be  pro-Christian  and  pro-kingdom.  If  this  is  our  approach, 
then  we  need  have  no  fear,  for,  as  the  Bible  says,  perfect 
love  casts  out  all  fear.  □ 


Time 

By  Willis  L.  Breckbill 

Ignace  Paderewski,  on  the  difficulty  of  playing  the  piano, 
said,  “All  you  have  to  do  is  put  the  right  finger  on  the 
right  note  at  the  right  time.”  He  presents  a simple  formula 
for  playing  the  piano  but  it  seems  more  difficult  when  you 
try  it.  It  takes  a little  more — some  knowledge  of  music  so 
that  you  can  play  the  right  note;  some  knowledge  of  rhythm 
so  that  you  can  play  the  note  at  the  right  time;  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  piano  so  that  you  can  find  the  right  note.  But 
even  so,  maybe  the  most  difficult  part  remains.  Practice. 

The  same  pianist  said,  “If  I miss  a day  of  practice,  I can 
tell  a difference  in  my  technique.  If  I miss  two  days,  my 
wife  can  also  note  it.  If  I miss  a week,  even  the  public 
can  tell.” 

So  what  does  Paderewski’s  piano  playing  have  to  do  with 
me?  Well,  I was  just  thinking  that  he  is  about  right,  that 
there  is  a right  time  for  doing  things.  You  pick  peas  when 
they  are  ripe.  You  mow  the  lawn  in  the  summertime.  You 
save  money  when  you  have  it.  If  you  pick  the  peas  too 
early,  you  have  nothing.  If  you  mow  the  lawn  in  the 
wintertime,  your  neighbors  may  look  at  you  over  the  top 
of  their  glasses.  If  you  don’t  have  money,  you  can’t  save  it. 

Time  is  funny.  The  past  is  gone,  the  future  hasn’t  come 
yet,  and  the  present  passes  while  I define  it.  So  the  time 
right  now  is  the  only  time  I can  control.  If  I muff  it,  too 
bad.  It  looks  as  if  Ben  Franklin  was  right  when  he  said, 
“Time  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of. 

Some  people  seem  to  have  no  time  for  God.  No  time  for 
church.  No  time  for  prayer.  No  time  for  reading  the  Bible. 
No  time  for  Christian  fellowship.  God  must  feel  somewhat 
insulted  because  He  took  time  for  them.  He  created  the 
earth  with  its  resources  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
When  man  got  into  trouble,  He  took  time  to  send  His  Son 
to  give  His  life  to  straighten  out  the  mess.  Yet  some  have 
no  time  for  Him.  Time  for  pleasure.  Time  for  work.  Time 
to  eat.  Time  to  sleep.  No  time  for  God! 

A lot  of  people  are  putting  God  off  until  tomorrow.  To- 
morrow I’ll  do  better.  Next  week  I’m  coming  to  church. 
Next  vear  I won’t  be  as  busy.  But  tomorrow  never  comes. 
Right  now  is  really  the  only  time  I possess.  So — So  what? 
Now  is  the  time  to  think  about  God.  Now  is  the  time  to 
begin  with  Him.  Now  is  the  time  to  stay  with  Him. 

“This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  has  made; 

let  us  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it.” 

Jesus  said:  “I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life;  no 
one  comes  to  the  Father,  but  by  me.’’  EH 

o o o 

To  do  justice  and  judgment  is  more  acceptable  to  the  Lord 
than  sacrifice. — Prov.  21:3. 
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Mars  Rides  Again 

By  Martin  H.  Schrag 


Much  is  being  written  about  the  perils  and  evil  possibili- 
ties of  domestic  violence.  Much  needs  to  be  penned  about 
the  contradiction  between  violence  on  the  one  hand  and 
Christianity  on  the  other.  There  is,  however,  another  side 
to  this  whole  matter  of  violence  that  needs  to  be  portrayed 
more  graphically.  This  is  the  disastrous  potential  of  inter- 
national violence.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  facts  and  fig- 
ures that  establish  the  nature  of  the  current  mushrooming 
militarism. 

The  World  an  Armed  Camp 

What  is  the  truth  about  the  world  being  an  armed  camp? 
According  to  the  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  the  global  military  expenditures  for  1965  were 
close  to  140  billion  dollars.  This  represented  an  increase  of 
approximately  20  billion  over  the  1962  figure.  The  same 
agency  gave  as  a “preliminary  estimate’  the  “new  all- 
time”  high  of  155-160  billion  for  the  1966  year.  (World- 
wide expenditures  on  public  education  were  estimated  at  116 
billion  and  on  public  health  at  46  billion  for  the  year  1965.) 
Billions  have  been  added  in  military  outlay  since  1966.  With 
a worldwide  population  of  about  3.5  billion,  the  1966  esti- 
mate of  160  billion  would  mean  that  forty-six  dollars  were 
spent  on  military  matters  for  each  person  in  the  world. 

The  “mad  momentum”  intrinsic  in  “matching”  the  enemy 
nation  affects  countries  both  large  and  small.  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  according  to  Time  (May  3,  1968),  Israel’s 
military  budget  has  risen  from  10  million  in  1950  to  750 
million  today. 

There  are  other  studies  that  focus  a military  spiral  that  is 
“up,  up  and  away.  According  to  Roger  Shinn  in  Tangled 
World , the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  together  have 
the  explosive  equivalent  of  ten  tons  of  TNT  for  every  per- 
son on  earth.  Recognizing  that  TNT  and  gunpowder  are 
somewhat  different  kinds  of  explosives  it  should  yet  be 
realized  that  only  a fraction  of  an  ounce  is  required  to  fire 
a small  bore  rifle.  A 1963  study  indicated  that  at  that  time 
the  United  States  had  a nuclear  capability  of  destroying 
every  city  in  the  Soviet  Union  of  over  100,000  in  population 
more  than  1,000  times.  This  was  true  if  only  half  of  the 
weapons  reached  their  targets.  Russia,  in  turn,  had  the 
ability  to  destroy  every  similarly  sized  American  city  100 
times. 

Someone  has  estimated  in  Caesar’s  time  it  cost  75  cents 
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to  kill  an  enemy  soldier;  in  the  Napoleonic  wars  it  cost 
$3,000;  in  our  Civil  War,  $5,000;  in  World  War  I,  $20,000;  | 
in  World  War  II,  $50,000.  In  Vietnam  it  is  costing  about  II 
$500,000,  when  everything  is  figured,  to  kill  one  enemy. 

Militarism  a Global  Problem 

What  do  we  make  of  such  statistics?  The  first  and  most 
obvious  conclusion  is  that  we  have  a worldwide  problem. 
Militarism  is  a major  global  evil  of  our  times.  It  is  the  kind  I 
of  evil  that  could  bring  about  the  end  of  civilization.  Despite 
the  possible  dire  consequences,  many  Christians  slumber 
on.  This  is  especially  true  of  conservative  American  Chris- 
tianitv.  The  dangers  of  communism  are  sharply  focused,  but 
how  often  have  evangelical  Christians  decried  the  inter- 
national assumption  that  the  wax'  to  solve  problems  is 
through  military  means?  How  often  have  they  suggested 
possible  alternative,  nonviolent  methods  in  international 
relations?  How  often  have  orthodox  Christians  been  a 
force  that  helped  move  the  world  toward  peace? 

This  rampant  militarism  is  built  on  a false  assumption: 
that  the  way  to  peace  is  to  prepare  for  war.  The  so-called  , 
“lesson  of  Munich  is  now  being  applied  by  nation  after 
nation,  even  when  conditions  are  very  different.  Massive 
arms  expenditures  are  justified  or  rationalized  by  the  Rus- 
sians, the  Americans,  the  Arabs,  the  Indians,  and  many 
others  bv  painting  the  enemy  in  the  colors  of  Hitler  and 
his  hordes.  Lost  in  this  overlearning  is  a lesson  repeatedly 
proved  in  history:  arms  races  lead  to  war.  Such  a race  was 
one  of  the  major  causes  of  World  War  I. 

Svdnev  Lens  ascertained  that  since  650  B.C.  there  have 
been  1,656  arms  races,  and  all  but  sixteen  of  these  ended 
in  actual  hostilities.  Stanley  Hoffman,  a Harvard  University 
political  scientist,  has  written  ( The  State  of  War , p.  255),  J 
“Among  nations,  conflict  turns  into  war  almost  inevitably. 

If  it  is  true  that  military  weakness  on  the  part  of  one  nation 
mav  be  a possible  temptation  to  an  aggressive  neighbor 
(historv  shows  this  has  often  not  been  true),  it  is  more  true 
that  the  spiraling  of  arms  leads  to  war.  To  engage  in  an 
arms  race  is  to  be  irresponsible. 

Should  Christians  Meddle? 

When  one  raises  the  question  of  war,  some  respond  by 
suggesting  that  Christians  should  not  meddle  in  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  matters.  Christians  should  give  all  their  \ 
energies  to  preaching  the  gospel  and  dealing  w ith  the  j 
spiritual  aspect  of  life.  Such  a view  fails  to  perceive  that  the 
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acceptance  of  Christ  means  an  altered  view  of  reality. 

It  is  true  that  the  starting  point  of  salvation  is  the  re- 
establishing of  the  relationship  between  God  and  man,  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  creation  of  the  new  heart.  Such 
a new  heart,  however,  means  a new  orientation,  new  values, 
new  aims,  and  new  postures.  The  Christian  and  Christians 
' cannot  but  evaluate  and  judge  all  aspects  of  life,  both 
^ personal  and  societal,  from  this  new  perspective. 

We  cannot  pass  by  militarism  in  the  name  of  spirituality. 
True  spirituality  requires  a Christian  evaluation  of  militar- 
ism. The  Old  Testament  prophets  and  Jesus  strongly  con- 
demned those  who  were  “religious”  but  neglected  justice, 
mercy,  and  love.  Ethics  dare  not  be  divorced  from  religion. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Christian  never  lives  his  life 
in  isolation,  but  rather  in  the  context  of  fellow  Christians 
or  the  church.  Such  Christians,  drawn  together  because  they 
are  drawn  to  Christ,  are  corporately  to  seek  the  mind  of  God 
for  the  form  and  content  of  life  both  within  and  without  the 
fellowship.  The  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  and  applied  to 
contemporary  life  by  the  church  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  church  seeks  to 
administer  society,  but  rather  it  suggests  that  the  ethical 
implications  of  the  faith  must  be  discerned  and  the  prophetic 
word  proclaimed  in  relation  to  the  sins  of  society  and  the 
nations.  The  church  is  to  be  involved  in  the  struggle  against 
, “the  principalities  and  powers”  (Eph.  3:8-11), 

Some  feel  no  responsibility  in  relation  to  militarism  be- 
cause Christ  predicted  there  would  be  “wars  and  rumors  of 
wars.”  In  the  same  prophecy,  however,  Christ  predicted  the 
1 persecution  of  Christians,  martyrdom  of  His  followers,  the 
arising  of  false  prophets,  the  multiplying  of  wickedness,  and 
the  increasing  coldness  of  the  love  of  man.  Such  predictions 
did  not  mean  that  Christ  approved  that  which  He  foretold. 

1 Nor  should  we  assume  we  are  not  to  work  against  such 
( evils.  Billy  Graham  preaches  against  sin  even  though  he 
knows  it  will  continue  and  increase,  Many  Christians  are 
j willing  to  work  against  such  societal  evils  as  the  liquor 
traffic,  even  though  they  know  it  will  not  be  fully  conquered, 

[ and  even  though  they  know  the  true  answer  is  Jesus  Christ. 

Although  we  are  not  moving  toward  a warless  world, 
i Christians  should  favor  and  work  for  peace.  To  be  concerned 
about  international  militarism  does  not  necessarily  make  one 
an  advocate  of  “peace  at  any  price.”  It  does  mean  we  pray 
for  peace;  it  does  mean  we  oppose  the  arms  race,  It  means 
working  for  better  relations  between  peoples  within  the 
biblical  understanding  of  evil. 

Church  Is  International 

A deeper  basis  of  Christian  concern  regarding  the  arms 
race  is  the  international  nature  of  the  church.  In  effecting 
His  plan  of  salvation,  God  has  chosen  to  form  “a  holy 
nation,  God’s  own  people”  (1  Pet.  2:9),  out  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world.  This  holy  nation  is  the  channel  of  God’s 
! redemptive  work,  the  context  of  ethical  decision,  and  the 
community  of  the  future.  It  will  come  into  its  fulfillment 
beyond  history  in  the  full  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
whereas  the  nations  of  the  world  will  end  with  the  old  aeon, 

This  means  our  commitment  and  loyalty  to  “the  holy 


nation”  supersedes  our  commitment  to  the  nations  of  this 
world.  American  Christians  are  bound  more  closely  to 
Russian,  Chinese,  German,  Japanese,  and  Vietnamese 
Christians  than  they  are  to  non-Christian  Americans.  Our 
commitment  to  Christ  and  His  body  rises  above  every  na- 
tional boundary. 

Through  arms  races  and  wars  this  oneness  in  Christ  is 
broken  by  suspicions,  and  cut  asunder  by  Christian  killing 
Christian.  Almost  without  exception  in  wars  since  the  rise 
of  Christianity,  loyalty  to  the  state  has  superseded  loyalty 
to  Christ.  Look  how  often  French  Christians  have  killed 
German  Christians,  American  Christians  have  shot  English 
Christians,  and  German  Christians  destroyed  Russian  Chris- 
tians. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  those  whom  American  Christians 
kill  are  killed  as  members  of  an  evil  society,  and  that  such 
persons  are  only  incidentally  Christians.  Such  reasoning  is 
only  another  illustration  of  loyalty  to  the  state  transcending 
loyalty  to  Christ. 

The  international  outlook  of  the  Christians  should  be  a 
corrective  to  narrow,  chauvinistic  national  perspectives  of 
nation  states.  It  seems  each  nation  has  its  enemy,  and  it  is 
always  convinced  its  enemy  is  the  most  diabolical  manifesta- 
tion of  evil  ever  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  our  own  national  history  we,  at  given  times,  viewed  the 
British,  fellow  Americans  (Civil  War),  the  Mexicans,  the 
Spanish,  the  Germans,  and  the  Japanese  as  we  now  view  the 
communists.  Granted  that  some  enemies  may  be  more  evil 
than  others,  it  nevertheless  is  striking  that  the  evil  to 
Pakistan  is  India,  to  the  Arabs  it  is  Israel,  and  to  Black 
Africa  it  is  South  Africa. 

Each  nation  in  its  subjectivity  and  assumed  sovereignty 
adds  bullet  to  bullet  and  missile  to  missile.  Christians  with 
their  international  outlook  should  be  able  to  bring  perspective 
in  nation-to-nation  confrontations. 

Christian  Insights 

There  are  other  Christian  insights  that  need  to  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  of  international  militarism. 
The  realization  that  all  men  are  subject  to  sin,  and  that  all 
institutions  are  affected  by  sin  means  that  Christians  must 
always  carefully  evaluate  the  actions  of  their  nation.  The 
people  of  God  must  always  take  a second  look  and  discern 
what  part  their  nation  has  and  had  in  moving  the  world 
toward  war.  The  command  that  Christians  are  to  love  their 
enemies  means  exercising  such  objectivity  as  is  possible  in 
evaluating  the  actions  of  “enemy”  nations. 

We  must  look  “at  the  other  side”  with  care,  consideration, 
and  empathy.  John  Howard  Yoder  ( The  Christian  Witness 
to  the  State)  suggests  it  is  only  the  Christian  who  has  the 
orientation  which  enables  him  to  fairly  understand  the  facts 
of  history.  Among  other  points  he  makes  the  following  two: 
“The  specifically  Christian  virtue  of  forgiveness  should 
make  It  possible  to  see  that  even  the  apparent  villain  in 
historical  conflicts  is  subject  to  causes  not  wholly  his  fault, 
and  capable  of  some  good;  . . . the  virtue  of  repentance 
permits  accepting  for  oneself  or  one’s  class  or  nation  a part 
of  the  blame  for  what  goes  wrong  in  history.”  It  is  obvious 
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that  the  Christian  understanding  of  international  militarism 
should  not  be  identical  with  that  of  the  Pentagon. 

Cognizance  should  also  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  fallen 
man  did  not  lose  his  humanity'.  Rom.  2:14,  15.  Historical 
evidence  of  this  is  ample,  for  it  is  apparent  some  wars  have 
been  averted  and  some  periods  of  history  have  been  more 
peaceful  than  others.  Men  outside  of  Christ  can  and  do  live 
at  lower  and  higher  levels  of  existence. 

Sobering  is  the  fact  that  non-Christians  sometimes  have 
greater  ethical  insight  than  Christians.  Gandhi  manifested 
more  ethical  sensitivity  in  his  use  of  nonviolence  during  the 
struggle  for  Indian  independence  than  did  the  Americans 
(admittedly  many  were  non-Christians)  in  their  turning  to 
war  for  the  securing  of  American  independence.  For  all  their 
weaknesses,  secular  Christianity  theologians  are  right  in 
affirming  that  God  does  not  limit  His  activity  in  behalf  of 
men  to  the  Christian  church  or  the  verbal  presentation  of 
the  gospel  message. 

Henrv  Steele  Commager  ( Saturday  Review , Nov.  9,  1968, 
p.  23),  seeking  to  analyze  why  World  War  I did  not  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy  nor  rid  the  world  of  war, 
states  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  half  century  of 
conflict  (since  1918),  including  violence  “never  before  seen 
or  even  imagined,  was  “malevolent  nationalism. 

A significant  factor,  according  to  this  eminent  historian, 
in  the  triumph  of  malevolent  over  the  earlier  benevolent 
nationalism  was  U.S.  militarism.  And  yet  many  Christians  in 
the  United  States,  particularly  conservative  Christians,  can 
see  no  wrong  in  the  military  posture  of  the  United  States. 
Christians  must  realize  they  have  a trans-historical  per- 
spective which  places  them  in  a position  to  judge  rampant 
nationalism. 

Is  God  Dependent  on  Firepower? 

The  already  quoted  Yoder  affirms,  “War  . . . does  not 
first  become  wrong  when  the  missiles  are  sent  off;  the  prior 
choice  of  nationalism,  preferring  one  people,  one  state  ab- 
solutely above  all  others,  is  already  idolatry  . 

Possibly  the  saddest  aspect  of  the  Christian  perusal  of 
yvorld-yvide  militarism  is  that  so  many  yvho  name  the  name 
move  on  the  assumption  that  God  is  proscribed  by  man. 
This  is  understandable  for  those  Christians  yvho  perceive 
God  as  yvorking  only  naturalistieallv  (or  yvho  think  God  is 
dead),  but  it  should  not  be  the  case  for  Christians  yvho  see 
God  as  supernatural. 

The  supernatural  God  of  the  Bible  is  still  supernatural. 
Yet  the  God  yvho  vanquished  Pharaoh  is  noyv  seemingly 
unable  to  shape  history  apart  from  superior  firepoyver.  As 
with  the  Israelites,  Goliath  eroyvds  out  the  living  God  of 
David.  Within  American  Christendom,  those  yvho  most 
strongly  promote  God's  supernaturalism,  also  most  strongly 
support  a groyving  military  establishment  with  its  pervading 
military  spirit.  Divisions,  not  God,  seem  to  determine  his- 
tory. Is  God  dead? 

Given  the  Christian  understanding  of  God,  man,  sin,  love, 
the  church,  and  narroyv  nationalism,  Christians  are  to  work 
for  better  understanding  among  nations,  We  must  resist  the 
view  of  the  militarist  and  the  Radical  Right  that  the  only 
way  to  deal  yvith  communism  (in  another  time  it  yvould  be 


some  other  enemy)  is  by  military  might.  The  theme  of  such 
people  is  that  one  cannot  enter  into  serious  negotiations 
yvith  such  nations  as  Russia  and  China  because  the  commu- 
nists can  never  be  trusted  to  keep  any  agreement. 

This  generalization  is  not  true  to  the  facts  of  history  (nor 
should  yve  forget  how  often  the  United  States  has  broken 
its  agreements).  Munich  is  supposed  to  prove  conclusively 
that  negotiations  can  only  end  up  in  appeasement.  As  Dr. 
William  W.  Cuthbertson  points  out  in  his  able  article,  such 
generalizations  about  Munich  ignore  “hundreds  of  successful 
international  compromises.’  ° In  dealing  with  other  nations, 
yve  must  not  forget  the  subtle  nature  of  evil;  at  the  same 
time,  we  must  not  ignore  yvhat  has  been  realized  in  history 
by  enlightened  self-interest. 

I fully  agree  that,  according  to  the  Bible,  interpersonal 
harmony  and  peace  comes  fully  only  in  Jesus  Christ.  At  the 
same  time  greater  approximations  to  the  ideal  can  be 
realized. 

Who  Dispenses  Arms? 

The  yvorld  is  an  armed  camp.  But  w'hen  yve  look  at  who 
is  arming  the  many  nations  of  the  yvorld,  yve  find  it  is  the 
“advanced  nations  of  the  yvorld.  The  principal  dispenser  of 
arms  is  the  United  States,  to  the  extent  of  a volume  six 
times  that  of  its  nearest  rival,  the  Soviet  Union.  That  is 
quite  a record  for  a “peace-loving  nation. 

In  the  last  seventeen  years  the  United  States  has  given 
away  or  sold  52.5  billion  dollars’  yvorth  of  military  aid  to 
other  countries.  Senator  Church  yvas  right  yvhen  he  stated, 
“In  the  eyes  of  much  of  the  yvorld,  the  United  States  is 
more  intent  on  furnishing  swords  than  ployvshares."  Our 
constant  pleas  for  peace  appear  hollow  to  many;  they  cannot 
be  heard  over  the  noise  of  our  guns. 

This  dispensing  of  arms  enlarges  the  possibility  of  armed 
conflict.  Former  ambassador  to  India,  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
braith, stated  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee (Apr.  25,  1966),  “The  arms  yve  supplied  caused  the  yvar 
betyveen  India  and  Pakistan.’ 

Let  us  now  center  our  attention  exclusively  on  the  United 
States.  What  is  the  arithmetic  of  its  military  establishment? 
This  country,  built  on  the  assumption  that  the  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  syvord,  has  devoted  about  one  trillion 
dollars  to  defense  since  World  War  II.  We  have  spent  ten 
times  as  much  for  military  power  as  we  have  for  education, 
health,  welfare,  housing,  and  community  development  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II, 

In  1967,  according  to  one  calculation,  439  dollars  were 
spent  per  capita  for  military  activities.  The  United  States 
defense  budget  is  approximately  double  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  has  been  estimated  that  our  country  spends  half 
a million  for  every  Vietcong  killed  and  only  fifty-three 
dollars  for  every  poor  person  in  the  United  States.  More 
than  fifty  universities  are  noyv  under  contract  to  the  govern- 
ment in  connection  yvith  the  program  for  the  development  of 
chemical  and  biological  yveapons.  The  American  defense 
establishment  has  doubled  since  1961. 

What  do  we  make  of  these  figures?  First,  it  is  apparent 
we  trust  not  in  God  but  in  our  military  establishment,  our 
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coins  notwithstanding.  The  “in  God  we  trust”  affirmation  is 
simply  not  true.  Judged  by  its  commitment  to  militarism,  this 
nation  is  not  “under  God.”  We  should  not  be  surprised  that 
our  nation  does  not  trust  in  the  Christian  God. 

Given  the  nature  of  nation-states,  such  a trust  is  impos- 
sible. Nation-states  are  above  all  dedicated  to  physical  self- 
preservation.  Trust  in  God  may  result  in  the  cross;  Jesus 
Christ  revealed  the  cross  as  the  ultimate  redemptive  method 
of  dealing  with  evil.  To  those  committed  to  self-preservation, 
the  cross  is  “foolishness.”  Only  those  who  fully  experience 
and  understand  agape  know  the  redemptive  possibility  and 
meaning  of  the  cross. 

Second,  it  is  striking  that  vast  numbers  of  American  Chris- 
tians see  no  incompatibility  between  militarism  and  the 
ethics  of  the  New  Testament.  One  need  not  necessarily  reach 
pacifistic  or  nonresistant  conclusions  regarding  the  ethic  of 
the  New  Testament  to  note  that  the  method  of  Jesus  in 
dealing  with  evil  is  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum  from 
the  military  method  of  dealing  with  evil.  The  cross  and  the 
sword  are  poles  apart. 

The  statistics  also  point  to  the  fact  that  the  huge  concen- 
tration on  the  military  is  having  a very  detrimental  influence 
on  American  life.  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Lapp  in  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  (June  15,  1968)  summed  up  the  impact  of  militarism 
on  the  United  States:  “The  United  States  is  becoming  a 
weapons  culture.  The  health  of  our  entire  economy  has  come 
to  depend  on  the  making  of  arms.  The  machinery  of  defense, 
lubricated  by  politics  and  technology,  has  become  a jugger- 
naut in  our  society.  . . . Congressmen  are  reelected  depend- 
ing on  their  success  in  winning  defense  contracts  for  their 
constituencies;  government  funds  support  vast  military  re- 
search projects  on  campuses  across  the  country;  the  scientific 
community  has  been  largely  corrupted  or  silenced  by  mili- 
tary domination.”! 

Dr.  Lapp  continues  by  pointing  out  that  the  unwarranted 
influence  of  the  military-industrial  complex  warned  against 
by  President  Eisenhower  in  1961  has  become  a reality.  He 
states:  “No  nation  can  devote  so  much  of  its  ingenuity,  man- 
power, and  resources  to  the  works  of  war  without  being 
deeply  changed  in  the  process.  Our  commitment  to  weapons 
making  has  distorted  the  free  enterprise  system  of  our 
economy  into  a kind  of  defense  socialism.”  (Italics  added)t 

The  psychology  of  militarism  is  ably  depicted  by  Dr.  Lapp. 
He  affirms  we  must  have  “enough  military  hardware  but 
excessive  weapons  deployment  is  not  only  wasteful,  “it  may 
provoke  competitors  to  unplanned  arms  increases,  and  thus 
escalate  the  arms  race  with  no  real  gain  in  our  national 
security.”  An  arms  race  leaves  the  participants  less  secure, 
drives  peoples  apart,  and  diverts  billions  from  programs 
essential  to  human  survival. 

Men  like  Dr.  John  R.  Swomlev,  Jr.  ( The  Military  Estab- 
lishment, 1964),  and  the  already  quoted  Dr.  Cuthbertson  have 
ably  documented  the  growth  of  militarism  in  America  and 
its  damaging  effect  on  American  ideals  and  democratic  in- 
stitutions. I cannot  improve  on  the  summary  of  Dr.  Cuth- 
bertson: “The  present  age  has  been  marked  by  an  awesome 
growth  of  militarism  in  America  . . .,  a creeping  fascism  may 
soon  become  totalitarian  statism  clothed,  to  be  sure,  in  the 


trappings  of  democracy.  The  Prussianisation  of  the  United 
States  is  proceeding  apace.  The  Military  Establishment  is 
coming  to  dominate  government  councils,  allocation  of  the 
budget,  formulation  of  foreign  policy,  and  the  direction  which 
scientific  research  takes.  A widespread  and  well-financed 
propaganda  machine  dispenses  the  Pentagon  s ideology  and 
drums  up  support  for  its  arms  program.  The  military  persist- 
ently seeks  a universal  conscription  program  to  further  in- 
culcate Americans  with  the  martial  spirit,  and  from  time  to 
time  it  has  come  near  to  defying  Congress  and  the  president. 
Pour  hot  wars  and  a cold  war  since  1914  together  with  a 
conscious  drive  for  power  by  military  leaders  have  nearly 
succeeded  in  destroying  the  civilian  character  of  the  nation’s 
government  and  economy.”0 

This  is  a long  quote  but  it  so  succinctly  states  the  danger 
of  militarism  to  America.  George  Washington  rightly  warned 
our  country  against  “overgrown  military  establishments 
which,  under  any  form  of  government,  are  inauspicious  to 
liberty  . . .”  (quoted  by  Dr.  Cuthbertson). 

Connection  with  Domestic  Violence 

In  the  third  place,  American  militarism  (and  its  resultant 
wars),  in  the  opinion  of  many  experts,  is  one  of  the  factors 
contributing  to  domestic  violence.  Dr.  Arthur  Schlesinger, 
Jr.,  has  recently  written  ( Saturday  Review,  Oct.  19,  1968, 
p.  23)  that  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  recent  resur- 
gence of  the  American  historical  propensity  toward  violence 
is  the  fact  that  our  country  has  been  more  or  less  continu- 
ously at  war  for  a generation.  “The  experience  of  war  over 
a long  period  devalues  human  life  and  habituates  people  to 
killing.  ...  In  this  war  (Vietnam)  we  are  killing  beyond 
need,  and,  as  we  do,  we  corrupt  our  national  life.  When 
violence  is  legally  sanctioned  for  a cause  in  which  people 
see  no  moral  purpose,  this  is  an  obvious  stimulus  to  in- 
dividuals to  use  violence  for  what  they  may  maniacally  con- 
sider moral  purposes  of  their  own. 

Millions  cannot  be  taught  to  kill  and  destroy  the  fabric 
of  other  societies  without  such  activities  having  the  effect  of 
increasing  crime  and  violence  in  our  land. 

It  is  tragic  to  see  funds  spent  on  militarism  that  are  so 
desperately  needed  domestically.  The  money  spent  on  one 
destroyer  would  build  homes  for  eight  thousand  people.  The 
distortion  in  values  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  military  needs 
always  take  priority  over  social  needs. 

When  one  begins  to  question  the  military,  some  Americans 
question  one’s  patriotism.  In  reply  let  it  be  said  that  the 
founding  fathers  of  the  American  nation  were  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  militarism  was  antithetical  to  democ- 
racy. It  has  been  only  since  World  War  II  that  we  have  built 
a large  permanent  military  establishment,  developed  a large 
conscripted  army,  and  stockpiled  large  stores  of  weapons. 

Let  it  further  be  noted  that  there  is  nothing  sacred  about 
the  military  establishment  and  the  military  budget.  True 
patriotism  requires  that  we  bring  all  national  activities  under 
the  scrutiny  of  American  ideals.  True  patriotism  requires 
that  we  consider  what  the  military  establishment  is  doing 
for  and  against  the  best  interests  of  the  nation.  Let  it  not 
be  assumed  the  United  States  can  do  no  wrong  militarily.  As 
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I read  recently,  if  the  pope  is  not  infallible,  neither  is  the 
president. 

A Christian  Responsibility 

As  for  the  Christian,  he  is  to  be  a loyal  citizen.  He  is  to 
obey  the  law  of  the  land,  pay  his  taxes,  pray  for  his  rulers 
(as  well  as  the  rulers  of  other  nations),  and  work  for  the 
betterment  of  society.  At  the  same  time,  the  Christian  can 
never  give  an  unconditional  commitment  to  the  state.  His 
higher  or  ultimate  commitment  to  Christ  and  His  kingdom 
conditions  his  relation  to  the  state. 

As  Vernon  Grounds  has  affirmed  ( Eternity , June  1966,  p. 
25),  the  Christian’s  “loyalty  to  the  United  States  is  condi- 
tioned by  [] the  Christian’s]  unconditioned  loyalty  to  God.” 
To  give  unqualified  obedience  to  the  state  is  idolatry.  It  is 
true  that  government  is  ordained  of  God,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  everything  a given  government  does  is  ordained 
of  God.  For  the  Christian  there  come  times  when  with  Peter 
he  must  say,  “We  must  obey  God  rather  than  men.” 

Pierre  Burton  in  his  book  The  Comfortable  Pew  is  quite 
right  when  he  states  that  in  the  great  issues  of  our  times 
such  as  war  the  voice  of  the  church  is  “weak,  tardy,  equiv- 
ocal, and  irrelevant.  To  be  opposed  to  war  need  not  land 
one  necessarily  in  the  camp  of  the  biblical  pacifists.  Although 
I am  of  that  conviction,  I would  be  happy  if  most  Christians 
would  generally  agree  with  Leighton  Ford  when  he  affirmed: 
“I  believe  it  is  time  that  we,  as  Christians,  raised  our  voices 
and  declared  that  war,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  an  evil,  tragic, 
and  insane  waste.  It  is  a waste  of  muscle,  a waste  of  brain, 
a waste  of  manhood  and  health,  a waste  of  blood  and  tears, 
a waste  of  the  most  precious  years  of  the  youth  of  the 
world.” 

The  sad  fact  is  that  often  Christians  are  more  warlike 
than  non-Christians.  It  has  been  the  findings  of  the  Cana- 
dian Peace  Research  Institute  as  formulated  by  their  presi- 
dent, Normal  Alcock,  that  Christians  are  more  warlike  in 
their  attitudes  than  non-Christians,  and  that  the  more  dog- 
matic Christians  are  more  warlike  than  less  dogmatic  Chris- 
tians. 

In  this  article  we  have  sought  to  delineate  the  shape  and 
danger  of  militarism.  Those  who  believe  in  the  Prince  of 
Peace  have  their  work  cut  out  for  them.  □ 

"From  Protest  and  Politics:  Christianity  and  Contemporary  Affairs,  edited  by 
Robert  G.  Clpuse  and  others.  Used  by  permission  of  The  Attic  Press. 

tReprinted  with  permission  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  © June  15,  1968. 
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The  office  of  the  intellectual  in  relation  to  all  revolutions 
— ecclesiastical,  historical,  and  political — is  to  be  of  a kind  of 
aftermath  of  reconsideration  and  readjustment.  He  is  the 
skeptic.  He  is  skeptical  about  our  skepticism.  He  is  the  re- 
former of  our  reforms.  He  negates  our  negations.  He  moves 
on  to  a new  understanding.  He  moves  on  toward  some  kind 
of  enterprise  in  which  we  try  to  preserve  the  new  values 
that  the  great  social  changes  have  brought  about  and  to 
rescue  from  obliviousness  some  of  the  real,  old  values  which 
they  have  cast  aside. — from  Issues  by  Urban  H.  Fleege,  p. 
63.  Copyright  by  Paulist-Newman  Press. 


So  You're  Considering  an  Organ?  Part  III 


An  Organ-! 

Editorial  Note:  Do  not  draw  conclusions  on  this  article 
without  reading  the  three  parts  to  the  entire  document. 

The  worship  committee  of  Mennonite  General  Conference 
compiled  this  material  over  a ten-year  period,  1957-67,  for  • 
congregational  discussion  and  discernment.  It  is  time  that 
what  is  said  here  be  looked  at  seriously.  Some  congregations 
are  buying  organs  with  little  thought  of  consequences.  Others 
are  looking  for  guidance  which  has  taken  into  consideration 
our  own  heritage  and  biblical  understanding.  It  is  hoped  help 
will  be  gained  here. 

If  you  should  choose  to  add  an  instrument  (and  this  sec- 
tion is  not  a recommendation),  this  section  offers  a few  basic 
guidelines  and  resources  you  should  not  miss. 

When  should  an  organ  be  used  in  a worship  service? 

1.  It  may  be  used  to  accompany  all  congregational  singing; 
however,  certain  hymns  are  best  sung  unaccompanied.  To 
add  an  organ  simply  because  of  its  availability  is  to  rob  the 
congregation  of  the  richest  interpretation  of  such  a hymn. 

2.  It  should  accompany,  and  not  direct,  the  congregation 
as  it  sings.  In  many  churches  the  organist  soon  takes  the 
place  of  the  precentor  with  the  result  that  sensitive  inter- 
pretation becomes  very  difficult,  and  both  spirit  and  text  of 
the  music  are  disregarded  when  the  organ  is  played  full 
volume  so  the  congregation  will  follow  after. 

3.  It  may  be  used  independently  of  singing  as  a solo 
instrument  in  preludes,  offertories,  responses,  and  postludes. 
When  this  is  done,  the  organ  serves  on  a par  with  other 
elements  of  the  service,  such  as  the  Scripture  reading,  the 
sermon,  the  presentation  of  tithes  and  offerings. 

4.  It  can  be  used  as  a mood  setter,  to  promote  a powerful 
dramatic  appeal  to  the  emotions  as  in  many  “evangelistic 
services.”  But  the  use  of  the  organ  for  mood  music,  as  back- 
ground for  speaking,  is  questionable  from  musical,  liturgical, 
and  theological  perspectives. 

5.  It  can  be  effective  in  facilitating  and  enhancing  chorus 
work,  solo  ministries,  seasonal  presentations  by  children  and 
adult  groups,  and  in  serving  the  unique  needs  of  such  special 
occasions  as  funerals  and  weddings.  Should  it  be  used  for 
recitals?  If  so,  they  should  be  specially  scheduled  services 
for  that  particular  purpose. 

6.  It  should  be  administered  with  clearly  defined  lines  of 
responsibility  and  control.  The  responsible  group  discerning 
the  best  program  of  worship  forms  for  the  congregation  must 
be  able  to  impose  limitations  or  controls  on  its  use  and 
authorize  persons  or  methods  to  implement  these  controls. 

7.  The  congregation  must  accept  personal  responsibility 
for  the  development  and  securing  of  organists  worthy  of  the 
task,  for  encouraging  their  education  and  contribution  to  the 
church. 
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Vhich,  When,  and  Where? 


Writing  of  the  organist’s  qualifications  and  task,  the  late 
church  musician,  Walter  E.  Yoder,  pointed  out: 

"The  church  organist  should  be  a musician  by  the  grace 
of  God  as  well  as  by  the  grace  of  practice.  Whatever  his 


u for  the  sake  of  his  own  solo  playing  but  for  that  of  the 
accompaniment  of  the  chorus  and  congregation.  If  he  has 
interpretative  insight,  he  can  greatly  aid  the  song  leader 
and  chorus  director  by  giving  a correct  idea  of  the  needed 
expression  of  a song  or  hymn.  He  should,  of  course,  be 
subordinate  to  the  leader  with  whom  he  should  be  on  the 
L most  cordial  terms,  because  friction  between  organist  and 
song  leader  works  unceasing  mischief.  It  is  no  small  privi- 
lege to  have  a good  organist  who  can  subordinate  himself 
to  those  above  him  cheerfully  and  intelligently,  and  yet  in 
his  own  domain  can  contribute  by  his  skill  and  taste  to  the 
general  result  that  is  sought.  If  the  organist  is  slipshod, 
|r  careless,  lazy,  and  unintelligent,  without  musical  sense,  he  is 
a regular  nuisance  and  a hindrance  to  both  good  choir  sing- 
ing and  congregational  singing,  marring  the  entire  service. 
The  church  that  has  a good  organist  with  good  musical 
training  and  general  good  judgment  as  to  the  place  and  use 
of  the  organ  in  the  service  of  worship  is  fortunate  and  in 
our  Mennonite  churches  they  are  very  few  in  number.” 

u Where  an  Organ? 

There  are  various  problems  that  must  affect  any  decision 
toward  the  introduction  of  an  organ  into  the  church  sanctuary 
as  well  as  into  the  church  service. 

1.  Where  will  you  place  the  instrument?  In  a place  of 
prominence  in  front  of  the  church,  or  hidden  to  the  side, 
the  back,  or  in  a balcony?  In  many  of  our  churches  there 
is  no  place  architecturally  designed  nor  practically  available. 
Should  it  be  forced  into  the  building  without  making  struc- 
tural changes? 

2.  Does  not  the  matter  of  placement  bear  continuing 
significance?  To  place  it  in  front,  competitive  with  the  min- 
istered word  and  giving  the  organist  a prominent  position 
for  the  display  of  talent  or  technique,  may  elevate  the 
instrument  consciously  or  unconsciously  out  of  proportion  of 
anyone’s  wishes. 

3.  Careful  study  of  church  acoustics  is  necessary  before 
an  adequate  organ  can  be  selected  or  installed.  It  must  be 

* placed  so  that  it  will  not  dominate  the  sanctuary  acoustically 
even  when  played  softly,  and  so  that  the  organist  can  hear 
the  sound  played  in  the  same  manner  as  the  congregation 
hears  it.  Only  thus  can  it  be  played  interpretatively  and 
maintain  proper  balance. 

4.  Before  purchase  of  an  instrument,  a frank  evaluation 
should  be  made,  by  qualified  people,  of  the  limitations  and 


possibilities  of  the  building  in  which  the  organ  will  be  placed 
and  used.  Some  buildings  do  not  lend  themselves  to  an  in- 
strument and  it  should  not  be  forced  into  them. 

Which  and  What  Kind  of  Organ? 

The  question — “What  kind  of  organ?” — may  seem  technical 
and  subject  to  individual  taste  and  preference.  But  it  is  a 
decision  involving  the  discernment  of  a broader  group  in 
matters  of  stewardship,  use,  and  appropriateness  to  worship. 

1.  Some  instruments  are  more  suitable  for  worship  than 
others.  Tradition  and  development  of  music  in  western  cul- 
ture has  clearly  accepted  the  pipe  organ  as  the  most  signif- 
icant church  instrument.  However,  in  light  of  the  cost,  and 
the  appropriateness  of  the  instrument  to  the  building  or 
group,  other  instruments  are  possible,  such  as  the  electronic 
organ,  and  may  be  more  practical. 

2.  It  is  a popular  misconception  that:  (a)  the  pipe  organ 
is  old-fashioned,  and  dated  by  the  electronic  organ  in  much 
the  same  way  that  the  horse  and  buggy  has  been  outdated 
by  the  automobile,  (b)  One  cannot  approach  the  purchase  of 
a pipe  organ  without  20  to  40  thousand  dollars  plus  elabo- 
rate maintenance  costs. 

It  is  true  that  the  electronic  organ  is  the  more  modern 
instrument  of  the  two.  But  here  is  a case  in  which  modern 
invention  has  not  been  able  to  eclipse  its  less  modern  pred- 
ecessor. The  purity,  clarity,  and  flexibility  of  the  true  pipe 
organ  tone  are  qualities  that  builders  of  the  electronic  organ 
attempt  to  imitate.  They  have  not  been  successful.  The 
newer  instrument,  then,  remains  the  inferior  substitute  for 
the  older. 

A pipe  organ  entirely  adequate  for  the  average  church 
may  cost  from  5 to  10  thousand  dollars,  including  installation. 
An  electronic  organ  suitable  acoustically  for  the  average 
church  may  cost  from  3 to  5 thousand  dollars,  depending  on 
the  manufacturer.  Considering  the  great  difference  in  quality, 
two  types  of  organs  should  be  examined  in  competitive  price 
ranges.  Maintenance  costs  are  similar.  The  pipe  organs  of 
the  20  to  40  thousand  dollar  range,  so  frequently  cited  when 
referring  to  pipe  organ  costs,  would  have  no  place  in  any  of 
our  churches  for  two  reasons:  They  are  too  large,  and  in- 
tended rather  for  concert  or  highly  liturgical  use. 

3.  Who  should  buy  the  instrument?  A single  donor?  The 
whole  congregation?  If  either,  the  group  should  determine 
its  own  decision-making  process  and  choose  responsibly,  not 
giving  the  final  decisions  to  the  donor,  nor  paying  too  much 
attention  to  salesmen.  Careful  planning  on  selection  proce- 
dure and  personnel  should  be  made  in  advance  of  first  buy- 
ing attempts. 

4.  Examine  all  stewardship  involvements  honestly.  Ask  for 
figures  on  original  purchase  price,  installation,  maintenance, 
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repairs,  and  project  if  or  what  salary  you  may  need  to  pay 
an  organist.  Will  the  amount  of  projected  use  justify  the  cost 
involved?  Answers  to  such  questions  must  be  found  in  thor- 
ough discussion. 

In  Conclusion 

Your  decision-making  process — 

1.  Should  involve  an  evaluation  of  your  current  practice  of 
unaccompanied  four-part  singing,  its  strengths,  weaknesses, 
and  possibilities  for  creative  improvement. 

2.  Should  include — if  your  discussion  does  not  end  in  the 
preceding  point — a thorough  evaluation  of  the  organ  as  an 
instrument  of  worship,  its  strengths,  weaknesses,  dangers, 
and  possibilities. 


3.  Should  conclude — unless  it  has  earlier — in  a thorough 
examination  of  placement,  use,  personnel,  stewardship,  and 
type  of  instrument. 

But  it’s  not  your  decision.  Not  yours  alone,  that  is.  It  < 
must  be  His.  Through  you.  Listen  for  His  direction  in  your 
midst.  It  is  not  yours,  but  His  worship  you  are  seeking  to  ( 
improve  with  new  meaning. 

Discover  His  will. 

Any  congregation  or  persons  desiring  further  information  < 
and  assistance  may  write  to  the  Worship  Committee,  Menno-  ] 
nite  General  Conference,  Mennonite  Building,  Scottdale,  Pa. 
15683,  and  specify  particular  interest  or  concern.  Q 


Brotherhood  as  the  Ordained 
Minister  Experiences  It 

By  Paul  M.  Miller 


A minister  experiences  in  a unique  way  some  of  the  prob- 
lems and  the  possibilities  of  true  brotherhood.  First,  let  us 
notice  some  of  the  problems. 

He  experiences  a strain  when  he  preaches  the  biblical 
ideals  about  brotherhood.  If  he  stresses  that  brotherhood 
comes  as  a gift  to  those  whom  God  has  made  sons,  someone 
will  ask,  “Why  don  t we  get  the  gift  here  and  now? ” If  he 
emphasizes  that  brotherhood  envelops  persons  of  vastly 
different  backgrounds  (Jew-Gentile),  someone  asks,  “But 
where  are  the  non-ethnic  brethren  in  this  congregation?’ 

If  the  minister  tries  to  ease  his  problem  by  preaching  a 
brotherhood  composed  of  sameness,  ties  of  cultural  similarity, 
family,  habits,  taboos,  and  other  elements  of  tribalism,  he 
feels  guilty  for  thus  distorting  the  gospel.  If  he  keeps  quiet 
about  brotherhood,  he  knows  he  is  omitting  part  of  the  gos- 
pel message. 

His  actual  experience  of  brotherhood  is  apt  to  be  made 
difficult.  Certain  angry  young  intellectuals,  seeking  to  sim- 
plify what  is  wrong  with  the  church,  make  a scapegoat  of 
him.  Although  he  may  be  carefully  avoiding  clericalism,  they 
cast  dark  looks  his  way  as  they  cry  out  against  it. 

Others  (who  sound  somewhat  as  if  they  are  secretly  run- 
ning away  from  a call  to  the  ordained  ministry)  find  argu- 
ments against  ordination,  against  preaching,  against  pastoral 
support,  against  preparation  of  sermons,  or  against  any 
gathering  of  duties  into  one  office.  They  manage  to  leave 
the  impression  that  the  ordained  minister  is  the  fault  of  all 
the  ills. 

The  ordained  minister  is  one  of  the  first  to  suffer  when 
true  brotherhood  is  failing  to  function  in  the  congregation.  If 

Paul  M Miller,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  professor  of  practical  theology  at  Goshen 
College  Biblical  Seminary  and  serves  the  Ministerial  Committee  of  General  Con- 
ference on  a part-time  basis 


brotherhood  is  unreal,  he  may  be  loaded  down  with  too 
many  duties  and  then  not  remunerated  for  his  time.  If  per- 
sons are  unwilling  to  practice  the  brotherly  rebuke,  they  may 
come  tattling  to  the  minister  and  want  him  to  set  the 
brother  straight. 

If  brotherhood  is  not  a reality,  people  will  talk  about  the 
minister  instead  of  to  him.  If  brotherhood  of  believers  is  not 
understood,  parents  may  seek  to  pressure  the  minister  to 
baptize  their  children,  even  though  the  children  may  not 
have  really  made  the  serious,  adult  commitment  which  a 
believer’s  church  calls  for. 

If  a brotherhood  which  consists  of  a shared  sonship,  a 
membership  in  the  family  of  God,  is  not  present,  then  “out- 
siders may  get  frozen  out.  If  brotherhood  fails,  the  poor 
remain  in  poverty  and  the  rich  increase  in  wealth.  Mutual 
aid  will  dry  up,  mutual  rebuke  become  harsh,  mutual  dis- 
cipline fail  to  be  redemptive,  and  fellowship  become  super- 
ficial when  brotherhood  is  not  a reality. 

But  the  minister  can  help  to  initiate  some  of  the  amazing 
possibilities  of  brotherhood.  The  minister  has  the  sacred  task 
of  preaching  the  high  call  to  true  brotherhood  in  the  church. 
He  has  the  challenge  of  exemplifying  it  when  days  are 
difficult.  He  has  unique  chances  to  be  a brother  to  the  erring 
brother  and  to  be  a reconciler  between  estranged  brothers. 

He  has  the  rare  privilege  of  being  a brother  in  the  Lord 
when  families  face  the  crises  of  sickness,  death,  and  the 
funeral.  He  can  help  to  solemnize  a marriage  which  befits 
vows  made  between  members  of  the  family  of  God.  He  can 
initiate  changes  which  invite  the  congregation  to  venture 
into  a more  brotherly  kind  of  members’  meeting.  He  can 
enlist  and  invite  forward  into  brotherly  service  the  various 
gifts  which  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  to  the  congregation. 
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Only  God’s  new  birth  can  bring  men  into  brotherhood.  But 
the  minister  preaches  the  gospel  which  can  bring  the  new 
birth.  Only  a congregation  willing  to  face  the  risk  and  cost 
can  have  true  brotherhood.  But  the  minister  has  a rare 
privilege  to  call  men  to  take  the  risk. 

Only  a people  who  allow  God’s  Spirit  to  work  in  cleansing, 
in  renewal,  and  in  commitment  to  one  another  under  Christ 
can  have  true  brotherhood.  But  the  minister’s  willingness  to 
allow  God  to  work  in  his  own  life  can  be  a powerful 


example. 

Brotherhood  can  only  function  if  people  are  willing  to 
be  all  on  one  level  before  God.  Because  people  often  try  to 
put  the  minister  on  a pedestal,  he  can  honor  brotherhood 
by  refusing  hierarchy.  He  can  encourage  brotherly  mutual 
aid,  accept  brotherly  counsel,  practice  brotherly  love,  en- 
courage brotherly  caring,  and  in  many  ways  help  brotherhood 
to  happen.  The  possibilities  in  his  role  and  task  are  tre- 
mendous. □ 


Items  and  Comments 


The  Reverend  Victor  Hayward,  an  as- 
sociate general  secretary  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  said  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  likely  to  revise  radically 
its  conception  of  the  pope’s  role  in  the 
church. 

* “I  can  give  no  time  schedule,”  he  said, 
“but  my  guess  is  that  the  church’s  concep- 
tion of  the  pope’s  role  will  develop  as  the 
concept  of  monarchy  has — from  an  absolute 
monarchy  to  a constitutional  monarchy.” 

Mr.  Hayward,  in  Melbourne  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Australian  Council 
1 of  Churches,  described  the  turmoil  within 
the  Catholic  Church  as  “like  a Greek 
tragedy.  . . . 

“There  is  nobody  for  whom  I feel  a 
j greater  compassionate  sympathy  than  the 
j pope  at  the  present  time,”  he  said.  “He  is 
i in  an  almost  intolerably  difficult  position, 
and  all  the  more  so  because  he  is  an  astute 
intellectual,  who  weighs  up  all  the  pros 
l and  cons  of  issues,  and  at-  the  same  time 
has  to  bow  now  to  the  left  and  now  to  the 
I right  within  the  church. 

“Pope  John,  on  the  other  hand,  played 
1 it  by  ear  with  a great  spiritual  spontaneity 
because  he  was  made  that  way.” 

Mr.  Hayward  said  that,  although  Pope 
j ■ Paul  VI  was  doing  his  best,  from  a Protes- 
tant point  of  view,  he  was  trying  to  mani- 

• fest  a teaching  authority  in  which  Protes- 
1 tants  are  unable  to  believe. 

“The  belief  of  many  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  pope’s  infallibility  is  getting  shaky,” 

‘ he  said.  “I  think  this  is  going  to  lead  to  an 
! entirely  new  conception  of  the  pope’s  pri- 
macy and  infallibility.” 

Rule  by  a scientific  and  technological  elite 
f is  a “realistic  possibility”  if  man  is  to  sur- 
| vive  the  impending  crisis  of  society,  a 
biochemist  told  leaders  of  the  American 
i Baptist  Convention  at  Valley  Forge. 

I Dr.  Bruce  Merrifield  of  the  Hooker  Re- 
• search  Center,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  declared 
J that  rule  by  popular  consensus  may  not 
ji  be  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  prob- 
i lems.  In  fact,  he  said,  unless  more  people 
see  needs  and  act  the  present  generation 
I mav  be  the  last  one  on  earth. 


In  a world  of  rapid  scientific  advances 
and  mushrooming  problems.  Dr.  Merrifield 
added,  the  church  is  the  one  place  where 
people  can  act  in  trust  and  faith. 

“We  underestimate  the  power  of  the 
church,”  the  Episcopal  layman  told  the  Bap- 
tists. “I  don’t  believe  that  the  church  is 
dead.  There  is  a deep  confidence  level  in 
the  church;  it  is  the  one  organization  that 
doesn’t  have  an  ax  to  grind.” 

The  biochemist  illustrated  the  rushing 
tempo  of  the  times  by  citing  statistics  of 
knowledge  buildup.  Ninety  percent  of  all 
modern  knowledge,  he  said,  has  come  into 
existence  since  1940  and  the  information 
flow  is  due  to  double  again  in  the  next 
three  and  a half  years. 

An  experimental  public  school  course  in 
religious  literature,  which  started  last  year 
in  31  high  schools  with  751  pupils,  has 
expanded  to  1,300  pupils  in  44  schools, 
according  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

David  W.  Miller,  an  English  adviser  for 
the  department,  said  the  course  would  be 
available  to  public  schools  throughout  the 
state  when  the  necessary  volume  of  teach- 
ing materials  can  be  printed. 

Pennsylvania’s  legislature  authorized  the 
religious  literature  course  in  1965  after  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  banned  Bible  reading 
in  public  schools.  It  is  an  optional  subject 
and  parental  consent  is  required  for  en- 
rollment. 

Mr.  Miller,  who  is  coordinating  the 
project  for  the  state  agency,  said  acceptance 
of  the  course  has  been  enthusiastic. 

“It’s  really  a discussion  course,  taught 
by  English  teachers  and  treated  as  a liter- 
ature course,  like  Shakespeare.  The  teach- 
ers are  not  in  a position  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  religion,  and  you  can’t  take  a 
course  like  this  and  impose  answers.  The 
pupils  come  to  their  own  conclusions. 

Advocates  of  the  birth  control  pill  may 
spell  the  doom  of  the  Catholic  Church  “as 
chartered  by  Christ,”  according  to  Father 
Charles  E.  Coughlin,  78-year-old  pastor 


emeritus  of  the  Shrine  of  the  Little  Flower 
in  suburban  Royal  Oak  in  Detroit. 

Father  Coughlin,  controversial  “radio 
priest of  the  1930’s,  leveled  criticism,  at 
the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 
n the  second  section  of  “Helmet  and 
Sword,”  a book  length  study  of  crisis  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  just  distributed. 

He  predicted  a showdown  this  year  “to 
certify  who  rules  the  theocratic  Catholic 
Church — the  pope  or  democratic-minded, 
divisive  bishops. 

“If  the  theological  interpretations  of 
these  latter  survive,  they  will  have  em- 
balmed the  old  concept  of  the  papacy  in  the 
sarcophagus  of  mythology,”  he  asserted. 

He  singled  out  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy 
(D.-Minn.)  and  Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart  (D.- 
Mich.)  as  “pill-ers  of  the  church”  for  sup- 
porting Washington  priests  disciplined  for 
teaching  on  morality  of  birth  control. 


Youthful  idealism  is  unrealistic  when  it 
believes  human  beings  have  the  capacity 
to  be  “consistently  loving,”  according  to  the 
chief  of  psychi^rric  services  at  Harvard 
University. 

Dr.  Graham  Blaine,  Jr.,  MD,  wrote  on  the 
behavior  of  the  younger  generation  in 
Academy  Reporter,  a publication  of  the 
Academy  of  Religion  and  Mental  Health. 

The  psychiatrist  said  that  both  student 
passivism — dropping  out — and  violent  activ- 
ism “can  be  seen  as  manifestations  of 
anger,  a basic  human  emotion.  ... 

Many  young  people,  he  declared,  have 
been  led  to  believe  love  can  conquer  all 
and  that  hate  and  greed  are  qualities 
superimposed  “upon  mankind  by  a society 
which  has  somehow  grown  beyond  man’s 
control  and  become  his  master.” 

Dr.  Blaine  said  that  no  amount  of  ideal- 
ism can  hide  the  crosscurrents  of  love  and 
hate,  altruism  and  selfishness,  and  kindness 
and  cruelty  which  make  up  a human  per- 
sonality. 

“Trying  to  alter  this  fact  of  life  is  one 
cause  for  frustration  felt  by  the  young,  he 
said,  adding  that  the  violent  youth  are  also 
trying  to  deny  a fundamental  reality  about 
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themselves. 

“Their  (the  violent  ones)  spoken  demands 
to  be  treated  as  equals  by  their  adult 
leaders  run  contrary  to  their  unconscious 
need  for  some  consistent  limits,  guidelines, 
and  rewards,”  Dr.  Blaine  wrote. 

Twelve  hundred  persons  choked  to  death 
last  year  on  foreign  objects  lodging  in  their 
throats,  the  American  Red  Cross  said  warn- 
ing that  small  children  and  wearers  of 
dentures  are  especially  prone  to  this  kind  of 
fatal  accident. 

Some  700  of  the  victims  were  under  5 
years  of  age  and  300  were  over  45,  John 
T.  Goetz,  Eastern  Area  director  of  Red 
Cross  Safety  Programs,  said,  adding  that 
many  of  the  latter  were  men  and  women 
who  wore  dentures. 


Church  membership  in  the  United  States 
registered  a less  than  one  half  of  one  per- 
cent gain  in  the  last  year,  reaching  a total 
of  126,445,110,  according  to  the  latest 
figures  compiled  by  the  National  Council  of 
Churches.  This  compares  with  125,778,656 
last  year  or  a gain  of  666,454. 

In  1967  some  64.4  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion were  church  members.  This  fell  to  63.2 
percent  in  1968,  a difference  of  1.2  percent. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  there  is  not 
a growing  crisis  in  the  supply  of  new  pro- 
fessional clergy,  at  least  not  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church. 

But  the  Reverend  William  H.  Henderson, 
head  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Christian  Education’s  Division  of  Vocation, 
warned  of  an  impending  financial  crisis  in 
the  ability  to  pay  the  ministers,  and  urged 
local  churches  to  become  more  open  to  new 
ideas  from  their  clergy. 

In  a report  on  the  state  of  clergy  supply 
and  demand  within  his  denomination,  Mr. 
Henderson  said  that  over  the  period  of 
1959-1967,  supply  exceeded  demand  by 
559  clergymen. 

Mr.  Henderson  also  claimed  that  or- 
dained ministers  have  not  been  dropping 
out  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  at 
any  rapid  rate.  “In  the  last  six  years,”  he 
reported,  “the  largest  number  to  be  re- 
moved from  office  (by  demission  and  all 
other  reasons)  was  60.  That  was  in  1964. 
Sixty  out  of  about  13,000  active  ministers 
is  a very  small  proportion.” 

o o o 

National  religious  leaders  of  the  anti- 

Vietnam  war  movement,  relatively  nonvocal 
in  recent  months,  served  notice  of  a re- 
sumption of  active  criticism  of  the  federal 
government  unless  the  Nixon  administration 
takes  demonstrable  steps  toward  peace. 

The  interreligious  Clergy  and  Laymen 

Concerned  About  Vietnam,  sometimes 

described  as  the  most  influential  peace 


group  in  the  U.S.,  challenged  the  president 
to  answer  these  questions: 

— What  are  the  administration’s  terms 
for  settlement  and  withdrawal  of  troops? 

— Is  a military  resolution  seen  as  the 
means  for  peace  in  Vietnam? 

— Will  the  U.S.  let  the  Thieu  regime  in 
Saigon  set  the  rules? 

Rabbi  Heschel,  professor  at  New  York’s 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America, 
was  joined  at  the  press  conference  by  Dr. 
David  Hunter,  deputy  general  secretary  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches;  the 
Reverend  Richard  John  Neuhaus,  Lutheran 
Church-Missouri  Synod  pastor  from  Brook- 
lyn, and  the  Reverend  Richard  R.  Fernan- 
dez, national  director  of  Clergy  and  Lay- 
men Concerned. 

Mr.  Neuhaus  appealed  to  President  Nixon 
to  “stop  equivocating  and  let  the  new  lead- 
ership emerge.”  Mr.  Fernandez  added 
that  the  NLF,  whose  military  arm  is  the 
Vietcong,  is  composed  of  four  political 
parties,  with  the  communist  not  even  the 
strongest. 

An  unprecedented  legal  effort  is  being 
made  by  a California  mother  to  transfer 
the  legal  responsibility  for  her  son’s  fail- 
ure to  register  for  the  draft  to  her.  Mrs. 
Evelyn  J.  Whitehorn,  of  Palo  Alto,  refused 
to  permit  her  son,  Erik,  to  register,  claim- 
ing that  he  is  not  legally  able  to  vote, 
marry,  buy  a drink,  or  sign  a contract 
without  parental  consent  and  therefore, 
should  not  be  able  to  register  or  enter  the 
armed  forces  without  her  consent. 

Before  the  District  Court,  her  attorney, 
Aubrey  Grossman,  asked  that  the  court 
change  the  name  on  the  indictment,  ap- 
point her  as  the  legal  guardian  of  the  son, 
permit  her  to  make  all  court  appearances 
and  pleas,  and  that  the  criminal  indictment 
be  stayed  until  her  son  reaches  age  21. 

The  government  appears  to  be  very  much 
interested  in  this  case.  Nov.  19,  only  one 
week  after  the  refusal  to  register,  a bench 
warrant  for  his  arrest  was  issued.  Usually 
the  non-registrant  is  written  and  asked 
to  appear  in  two  or  three  weeks,  accord- 
ing to  Grossman.  Also,  the  indictment  of 
the  seven  young  men  indicted  with  Erik 
required  an  average  of  one  year.  Mrs. 
Whitehorn  claims  that  the  unusual  haste 
in  her  son’s  case  constitutes  a conspiracy 
and  has  filed  a counter-suit  against  a num- 
ber of  prominent  government  officials. 

Regardless  of  the  success  of  her  actions, 
Mrs.  Whitehorn  may  be  liable  for  felony 
prosecution  on  the  charge  of  interfering 
with  the  Selective  Service  System. 

A memo  from  the  office  of  General 
Hershey  has  instructed  the  local  boards 
that  suitable  I-W  employment  should 
“constitute  a disruption”  in  the  life  of  a 
conscientious  objector  comparable  to  the 
disruption  in  the  life  of  a registrant  who 


is  inducted  into  the  armed  forces.  This 
advice  appears  in  an  amendment  to  Local 
Board  Memorandum  No.  64,  dated  Septem- 
ber 1968.  Local  boards  now  have  a number 
of  guidelines  which  concern  civilian  work  in 
lieu  of  induction. 

Almost  half  the  people  in  Canada  are 
under  25  years  of  age  according  to  a recent 
report  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics. The  population  now  stands  at 

20,800,000  of  whom  49.1  percent  are  under 
25.  In  the  under-25  group  there  are 
slightly  more  than  5,000,000  women  and 
girls  with  some  200,000  more  males  than 
females. 

A 3,000-word  position  paper,  issued  by 
some  1,000  delegates  to  the  third  national 
mobilization  of  Clergy  and  Laymen  Con- 
cerned About  Vietnam,  called  on  the  U.S. 
to  reevaluate  its  foreign  policy,  its  positions 
on  the  Vietnam  war,  attitude  toward  the 
draft,  and  its  domestic  priorities. 

The  Reverend  Richard  R.  Fernandez, 
national  director,  said  the  position  paper 
deals  with  many  issues  which  the  Vietnam 
war  has  brought  into  sharp  focus. 

These  issues,  he  said,  are:  “The  tenden- 
cy of  the  U.S.  to  intervene  in  the  affairs 
of  less  powerful  nations;  the  growing  mili- 
tarism of  our  society;  the  inequities  and 
injustices  of  the  Selective  Service  System; 
the  plight  of  young  men  forced  into  prison, 
self-imposed  exile,  or  desertion  from  the 
armed  forces  because  of  conscientious  op- 
position to  the  Vietnam  war;  the  poverty 
and  situation  of  the  poor  both  in  this 
country  and  in  other  nations;  the  confusion 
of  our  national  priorities,  which  places 
greater  importance  on  killing  of  Vietnamese 
than  the  feeding  of  starving  children. 

“We  hope  that  this  document  will  inform 
the  government  and  the  public  generally 
of  the  views  of  a sizable  segment  of  the 
religious  community  on  these  issues,”  he 
said.  “Ours  is  not  a passing  response  to 
the  Vietnam  war  but  a determination  to 
play  an  increasingly  vigorous  role  in  the 
renewal  of  America.” 

Dr.  David  L.  McKenna  of  Seattle  Pacific 
College  said  that  at  almost  every  point  the 
hippies  are  reversing  the  direction  of  the 
church  and  gaining  converts. 

“While  the  church  is  becoming  more 
rational  and  empirical,  the  hippies  empha- 
size the  personal,  ecstatic  experience,”  he 
says.  “While  the  church  is  trying  to  find  a 
new  language  to  communicate  the  gospel, 
the  hippies  are  seriously  studying  Sanskrit. 

“At  a time  when  the  church  is  de-em- 
phasizing its  symbols,  the  hippies  get 
turned  on  by  their  bells,  beads,  and  blos- 
soms. And  as  the  church  is  awakening  to 
its  social  responsibility  in  a secular  world, 
the  hippies  are  preaching  noninvolvement, 
peaceful  isolation,  and  holiness. 
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Struggle  for  Life  and  Land  Continues  in 


Near  collapse  six  months  ago,  Biafra  has 
pulled  back  from  the  edge  of  a military  and 
internal  breakdown. 

Last  September,  the  Federal  Nigerians  in 
. their  “final  push”  were  close  to  Uli,  Biafra’ s 
last  airport  vitally  needed  as  a link  to  the 
outside  world.  That  airfield  allowed  for  the 
flow  of  food  and  guns. 

French  arms  and  ammunition  were  flown 
in  from  nearby  Gabon,  one  of  the  four 
African  states  to  recognize  Biafra.  Dried 
fish  and  powdered  milk  arrived  on  relief 
planes  from  Sao  Tome  Island.  The  guns 
arrived  in  time  to  check  the  “final  push”; 
the  food  to  curb  mass  starvation. 

Since  this  is  a civil  war,  there  is  great 
sensitivity  on  both  sides,  so  much  so  that 
it  becomes  nearly  impossible  to  speak  about 
Nigeria/ Biafra  without  offending  one  of  the 
sides.  Even  in  the  use  of  titles  or  names 
this  is  true.  “Biafra”  is  a word  which  is 
anathema  to  the  Federal  Nigerian  side.  The 
phrase  “liberated  territory”  is  equally  of- 
fensive to  the  Biafran  side.  Even  such  words 
as  “rebel”  and  “occupied”  have  political 
overtones.  The  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee is  aware  of  this  problem  and  attempts 
to  remain  neutral  in  the  situation  and  ob- 
jective in  reporting  on  the  relief  work. 


Biafra:  Hope  Mixed  with  Death 


i 


Several  reports  received  at  MCC’s  Akron 
headquarters  indicate  that  estimates  of 
starvation  that  ran  as  high  as  7,000  a day 
at  year-end  have  dropped  to  700.  Thus, 
though  mass  starvation  has  been  averted, 
severe  hunger  is  still  a fact  of  life — as  is  the 
bombing. 

Nearly  every  day  Russian  bombers  piloted 
by  Egyptians  swoop  over  Biafran  targets. 
Hospitals  themselves  are  not  immune  to 
attacks,  nor  are  marketplaces,  which  are 
held  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  makeshift 
pavilions. 

Dr.  Linford  Gehman,  sent  to  Abiriba 
Joint  Hospital  along  with  the  Dr.  Shellen- 
bergers  under  the  Quaker-Mennonite  Serv- 
ices, recently  reported  one  such  bombing 
only  eight  miles  from  their  hospital.  Early 
afternoon  the  first  lorry  full  of  the  wounded, 
dying  marketers  arrived.  As  more  lorries 
deposited  their  cargo  of  injured  human 
bodies,  witnesses  attested  that  around  200 
people  were  killed  outright.  Hundreds  more 
were  wounded,  with  Abiriba  alone  surgically 
treating  200. 

With  three  Biafran  military  doctors  and 
three  medical  students  assisting  Drs.  Shel- 


lenberger  and  Gehman,  six  to  eight  surgical 
teams  operated  in  the  hospital’s  surgical 
theater  at  one  time.  The  teams  worked 
through  Wednesday  night,  dropping  off  at 
four  o’clock  Thursday  morning  for  a two- 
hour  sleep.  Sunrise  saw  the  surgical  teams 
back  in  the  arena,  continuing  steadily 
throughout  the  day  until  midnight,  to  get 
all  the  victims  cared  for  initially. 

“We  at  the  hospital  were  initially  stunned 
by  the  destruction  of  human  life  as  the  vic- 
tims began  pouring  in,  Dr.  Gehman  wrote. 
“By  the  time  the  last  wound  was  stitched, 
the  fatigue  of  body  and  mind  had  all  but 
numbed  our  senses  to  the  emotional  impact 
of  the  tragic  event.  In  the  aftermath  we 
stopped  long  enough  to  realize  that  waste- 
ful bombings  such  as  this  one  have  occurred 
hundreds  of  times  in  hundreds  of  places. 

“Every  time  I sawed  through  bone  I ex- 
perienced a feeling  of  contempt  for  bomber 
pilots.  When  I saw  a bucketful  of  amputated 
limbs  I despised  the  chiefs  of  staff  who  sit 
at  their  desks  plotting  war.  We  hope  and 
pray  that  such  bombing  will  not  happen 
again.” 

Martha  Bender  recently  returned  to  Abi- 
riba Hospital  under  Quaker-Mennonite 
Services.  Being  a nurse,  Miss  Bender  spent 
six  years  at  the  hospital  when  it  was  under 
the  administration  of  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  and  Charities,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Her 
return,  warmly  welcomed  by  the  hospital 
staff  and  nationals,  fleshes  out  the  medical 
team,  but  still  there  is  need.  Another  doc- 
tor and  another  nurse  are  being  sought.  A 
mechanic  to  deal  with  automobiles,  gen- 
erators, water  pumps,  and  other  mechanical 
things  at  the  hospital  is  on  his  way. 

Operating  a hospital  in  the  middle  of  a 
military  theater  is  not  without  grave  prob- 
lems, not  only  physically,  but  also  con- 
scientiously for  Christian  pacifists.  The 
government-owned  Abiriba  Hospital  is 
presently  administered  half  by  the  Biafran 
military  and  half  by  Quaker-Mennonite 
Services.  People  on  the  military  side  of  the 
hospital  do  not  fare  as  well  as  those  on  the 
civilian  side.  Might  Shellenberger  and  Geh- 
man offer  their  assistance,  though  it  means 
mending  people  so  that  they  can  go  back  to 
fight?  Is  this  the  focus  Quaker-Mennonite 
Services  should  place  on  the  care  it  can 
provide?  Such  problems  are  not  easily 
solved. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  MCC  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Roger  Fredrickson,  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  staff- 


Nigeria-Biafra 

man  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
Quaker-Mennonite  Services,  reported  on  his 
trip  to  Biafra  and  Nigeria.  He  said  the  trip 
had  convinced  him  that  emergency  feeding 
projects  are  not  enough. 

“We  are  also  going  to  concentrate  on 
preventive  medicine,  public  health,  and  on 
rebuilding  local  agricultural  production.  It 
is  going  to  take  years  to  repair  the  damage 
of  this  war,  and  even  though  the  end  of  the 
war  seems  out  of  sight,  now  is  the  time  to 
plan  ahead. 

“Two  things  could  be  sent  immediately 
to  Biafra.  Additional  stock  fish,  which  is 
obtainable  in  Denmark  or  Norway,  is  the 
easiest  protein  distributed  in  large  camps 
and  population  areas.  And  30,000  to  35,000 
hoes  and  machetes  are  urgently  needed  to 
get  agriculture  back  on  its  feet  in  Biafra.” 

In  the  months  ahead,  Quaker-Mennonite 
Services  anticipates  additional  emergency 
programs  developing  which  will  provide 
an  avenue  for  North  American  Mennonites 
to  broaden  their  compassion  to  Biafran  ci- 
vilians caught  in  the  tribal/political  conflict. 

Nigeria:  Determination  and  Frustration 

In  Federal  Nigeria,  the  other  side  of  the 
conflict,  the  International  Committee  for 
Red  Cross  is  the  major  agency  working  in 
relief  distribution  in  those  areas  across 
which  the  war  moved  back  and  forth. 

As  Federal  Nigerian  forces  pushed  into 
Biafran  territory,  some  townsmen  and  vil- 
lagers risked  the  onslaught  by  staying,  and 
many  fled  into  the  surrounding  bush  to 
await  developments.  These  were  largely  the 
non-Ibo  peoples.  As  the  war  entered  its 
stalemate,  these  people  drifted  in  to  the 
larger  centers  from  the  outlying  areas, 
bringing  severe  cases  of  malnutrition,  actual 
starvation,  and  accompanying  diseases. 

To  such  people,  and  others  whom  the 
war  dispossessed,  the  relief  agencies  minis- 
ter on  the  Federal  Nigerian  side.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Red  Cross,  with  whom  other 
agencies  such  as  the  Christian  Council  of 
Nigeria,  Lutheran  World  Relief,  and  Church 
World  Service  relate  to  some  degree,  a host 
of  other  voluntary  agencies  are  active: 
CARE,  OXFAM,  UNICEF,  Catholic  Relief 
Services,  YMCA,  and  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee. 

MCC  TAP  has  37  teachers,  two  nurses, 
and  one  Paxman  in  Nigeria.  The  nurses  are 
assigned  to  the  Christian  Council  Team  IV 
operating  in  the  Enugu  area,  the  city  in  the 
northern  Biafran  territory  once  declared  the 
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capital  by  the  secessionists  but  which  later 
fell  to  the  federal  troops.  Recently,  the 
Paxman,  Carlton  Stambaugh,  was  also  as- 
signed to  this  team.  During  the  school  holi- 
days, a few  of  the  TAP  teachers  joined 
relief  operations.  But  MCC  feels  it  should 
be  more  deeply  involved  in  relief  and  re- 
habilitation on  this  side  of  the  conflict  and 
is  currently  laying  plans  to  implement  such 
convictions. 

On  a recent  administrative  visit  to  sub- 
Sahara  Africa,  Vern  Preheim,  MCC  director 
for  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  made  the 
following  observations: 

“There  seems  to  be  ample  food  available 
in  warehouses  in  Lagos  and  three  or  four 
other  locations  in  Federal  Nigeria.  The  25 
medical  relief  teams  in  operation  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  present  time.  However,  in  the 
Southeast  State  and  Rivers  State  medical 
personnel  are  needed  to  staff  and  reopen 
hospitals,  instead  of  mobile  medical  teams. 
For  example,  the  Rivers  State  has  only  two 
of  its  14  hospitals  in  operation. 

“Opportunities  for  rehabilitation  are  al- 
ready present.  Seeds,  tools,  and  small 
equipment  should  be  distributed,  including 
small  loans  to  help  people  reestablish 
themselves  in  their  businesses  or  trades. 

“But  visas  for  entering  the  country  are 
almost  impossible  to  obtain,  particularly  for 
U.S.  citizens.’’ 

Nevertheless,  Preheim  recommended  that 
two  agricultural  Paxmen  be  recruited,  as 
well  as  a rehabilitation  team  comprised  of  a 
doctor,  a nurse,  an  administrator,  a me- 
chanic-maintenance man,  and  two  communi- 
ty development  workers  with  agricultural 
skills.  The  medical  personnel  of  the  team 
would  reopen  a hospital  while  other  mem- 
bers concentrate  on  village  rehabilitation, 
agricultural,  water,  and  sanitation  develop- 
ment. 

“There  is  much  to  be  done  in  Nigeria, 
Preheim  reported,  “if  we  will  have  the 
patience  needed  to  work  out  the  relation- 
ships, develop  a program,  and  cope  with 
the  logistical  problems  involved. 

In  Biafra  there  is  hope  mixed  with  death; 
in  Nigeria  determination  mixed  with  frus- 
tration. How  to  be  God’s  compassionate 
servant  amid  such  conflict  is  not  always 
easily  apparent.  And  more  so  for  those 
Christians  who  are  peacemakers. — Omar 
Eby,  Secretary,  Information  Services. 


Literature  Trains  Leaders 

Observing  and  relating  to  congregations 
of  the  Toba  Evangelical  Church  in  the 
Argentine  Chaco,  Albert  Buckwalter  com- 
ments on  the  experience.  “There  are 
numerous  church  leaders  who  continually 
find  spiritual  food  in  the  Bible  with  which 
to  nurture  themselves  and  their  flocks.  In 
order  to  facilitate  this  process,  we  mission- 
aries are  preparing  materials  which  make 
the  message  more  readily  available  and 
comprehensible. 


“Early  in  1968  the  first  publication  of 
Scripture  in  Toba  language  appeared — the 
Gospel  of  Mark.  Late  in  the  year  the  manu- 
script in  Toba  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
was  approved  for  publication.  A booklet 
containing  25  simple  Bible  lessons  is  ready 
for  distribution  among  the  leaders  to  help 
them  in  their  teaching  and  preaching — one 
lesson  per  Sunday  for  six  months.  What 
Albert  fails  to  mention  is  the  fact  that  the 
translation  of  Mark  and  Acts  in  Toba  was 
a personal  project  of  his. 

The  Albert  Buckwalter  family  and  the 
Michael  Mast  family  are  missionaries  sent 
out  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  Under  appointment  by  the  Board  for 
service  in  the  Chaco  with  the  Tobas  are 
the  Willis  Horsts,  now  in  language  study  in 
Costa  Rica. 

Leaflets  Bring  Meaning 

“I  am  lonely,  sick,  and  brokenhearted; 
God  knows  I need  help,’  a listener  in  up- 
state New  York  wrote  to  Mennonite  Hour 
speaker,  David  Augsburger.  “A  friend 
called  me  this  morning  to  tell  me  that  some- 
one was  speaking  on  the  radio  on  Relief 
from  Grief,’  and  she  thought  it  might  help 
me. 

“I  missed  part  of  it,  but  what  I got  was 
very  good.  I do  wish  you  would  send  me 
the  pamphlets  you  mentioned.  It  is  a strug- 
gle to  get  through  each  day.” 


David  Augsburger,  speaker  on  The  Mennonite 
Hour. 


Mennonite  Hour  printed  talks  continue  to 
minister  the  Word  of  God  long  after  the 
radio  is  turned  off.  In  the  last  six  months 
more  than  1,700  people  have  written  to 
The  Mennonite  Hour  for  copies  of  David 
Augsburger’ s radio  messages. 

A young  Chicago  woman  happened  to 


hear  David  Augsburger  ask  the  question, 
“What  are  you  looking  for  in  life?” 

She  wrote  for  the  printed  leaflets.  “I 
was  trying  to  locate  a station  to  listen  to 
tonight.  Your  question  interested  me,  be- 
cause I have  wondered  about  this  for  the 
past  year — more  so  than  any  other  time 
in  my  life. 

“Thank  you — for  helping  me  seek  the 
answer  to  my  question — 

“This  is  the  first  time  I have  heard  The 
Mennonite  Hour — and  it  was  only  for  a few 
minutes;  but  I feel  it  is  a very  worthwhile 
program.  It  helps  people  with  problems  to 
find  the  answers,  and  allows  them  to  realize 
how  much  God  can  help  a person.” 

Attractively  printed  Mennonite  Hour 
leaflets  are  available  by  subscription  at  only 
$1.50  a year.  Leaflets  are  mailed  monthly, 
each  with  practical  Christ-centered  help  for 
personal  problems.  Many  people  buy  gift 
subscriptions  for  friends,  neighbors,  relatives, 
students  at  school. 

Leaflets  are  also  available  in  bulk  for 
local  free  distribution.  Plastic  holders  for  a 
quantity  of  leaflets  can  be  purchased  for 
placing  in  local  laundromats,  stores,  den- 
tists’ and  doctors’  offices. 

For  leaflets  and  racks  write  to  The 
Mennonite  Hour,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801. 

Communities  Hear  Choice 

Choice,  Mennonite  Broadcasts’  new  3 1/2- 
minute  daily  program  for  men,  is  currently 
being  placed  on  radio  stations  in  more  than 
135  communities  through  the  efforts  of 
Mennonite  pastors. 

Richard  C.  Detweiler,  pastor  of  Souderton 
Mennonite  Church,  has  placed  Choice  on 
one  of  Pennsylvania’s  largest  stations — 
50,000-watt  KYW  in  Philadelphia.  The 
station  began  airing  Choice  Mar.  3 as  a 
public  service  twice  daily  at  around  midnight 
and  between  1:15  and  2:00  a.m. 

“KYW  considers  this  time  a high  listen- 
ing period,  according  to  the  listener  re- 
sponse they  receive,”  reports  Detweiler. 
“These  are  the  times  work  shifts  are  chang- 
ing, people  are  going  to  or  from  work. 

“Also,  at  least  some  if  not  all  of  the 
week’s  programs  will  be  rebroadcast  by 
KYW  over  the  weekend. 

David  M.  Whitermore,  pastor  of  the  Grace 
(General  Conference)  Mennonite  Church, 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  reported  on  his  contact  with 
the  station  manager  of  WNPV,  Lansdale. 
“The  manager  told  me  Choice  is  excellent, 
and  that  Mennonite  Broadcasts’  programs 
and  concepts  are  far  ahead  of  almost  all  of 
the  major  denominations.” 

Choice  is  being  distributed  in  a conjoint 
effort  of  General  Conference  Mennonite  and 
Mennonite  churches. 

Choice  is  a new  concept  in  religious  pro- 
gramming. David  Augsburger,  creator  and 
narrator  of  the  program,  describes  its  thrust: 
“Many  decisions  men  face  in  daily  life  have 
moral  or  ethical  overtones.  A man  who  is 
alive  in  Jesus  Christ  has  some  ethical  mus- 
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cle  to  make  decisions  with. 

“We  can  help  men  to  see  ethical  de- 
■ cisions  more  clearly,  and  at  the  same  time 
show  how  it  might  be  if  Jesus  Christ  were 
allowed  to  help  shape  their  choices. 

Choice  has  met  with  the  approval  of 
station  programmers  because  it  deals  with 
j current  problems  in  easy-to-understand 
terms  in  an  interesting  style.  A further 
I benefit,  the  broadcast’s  format  fits  today’s 
' radio  programming. 

Follow-up  to  each  broadcast  is  provided 
by  the  offer  of  free  literature  and  counsel. 
Listeners  can  write  to  Choice,  Box  22, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801  which  is  also 
Mennonite  Broadcasts’  address, 
i Pastors  who  place  Choice  with  congrega- 
tional sponsorship  will  have  additional 
opportunity  for  follow-up,  by  adding  a 
congregational  tag  line  at  the  end  of  each 
program. 

First  TV  Spots  Released 

I The  first  Mennonite,  church-sponsored 
television  witness  is  being  released  this 
j month  for  use  during  May  and  June.  The 
series  of  four  60-second  TV  spots  will  focus 
; on  family  life  and  be  available  during  Fami- 
ly Month. 

The  spots  are  being  produced  and  re- 
, leased  by  the  mass  communications  commit- 


James  Fairfield,  writer  of  three  Family  Life  TV 
; Spots,  and  Harold  Weaver,  executive  producer, 
on  sound  stage  at  Calvin  Productions,  Philadel- 
I phia. 

tee  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
| Church  and  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Harri- 
, sonburg,  Va.  Mennonite  Broadcasts  is  the 
' mass  communications  agency  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church  and  part  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  structure. 

Each  of  the  four  spots  attempts  to  help 
families  grapple  with  specific  causes  of  ten- 
sion: (1)  facing  responsibility;  (2)  resolving 
conflict;  (3)  sexuality  and  roles  of  persons  in 
the  home;  and  (4)  patience  in  marriage. 

A descriptive  mailing  has  gone  to  televi- 
sion stations  throughout  Canada  and  the 
U.S.  to  urge  free-time  showing  during  May 
and  June.  “Stations  are  more  apt  to  show 


Esther  Groves  works  on  her  script,  “When  the 
Honeymoon  Is  Over.” 


the  spots  on  public  service  time  if  they 
know  there  is  local  interest,’’  Ken  Weaver, 
executive  director  of  Mennonite  Broadcasts, 
points  out.  “We  suggest  that  concerned 
Christians,  especially  pastors  and  congrega- 
tional leaders,  remind  their  local  stations 
of  the  spots  and  encourage  that  the  spots  be 
shown.” 

Special  information  for  local  church  lead- 
ers and  other  concerned  persons  has  been 
prepared  by  Mennonite  Broadcasts.  To  get 
it,  simply  write  to  Kenneth  J.  Weaver, 
Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
22801. 

Mennonites  Assist  in 
Housing  Problems 

Mervin  Lantz  lives  in  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
City’s  Seventh  Ward  because  he  wants  to. 
He’s  a young  man  from  Ronks,  Pa.,  who 
would  have  no  trouble  finding  a quiet  house 
in  the  country. 

But  Mervin,  after  spending  two  years  as 
leader  of  an  integrated  boys’  club  in  Sur- 
prise, Ariz.,  decided  that  the  good  life  is 
not  to  live  comfortably,  but  to  relate 
meaningfully  to  people.  While  he  attends 
Millersville  State  College,  Mervin  and  his 
wife  are  trying  to  be  good  neighbors  on 
Howard  Avenue. 

The  house  they  live  in  is  one  of  15 
properties  owned  by  Menno  Housing,  Inc., 
an  organization  whose  declared  purpose  is 
to  work  at  the  combined  problems  of 
poverty  and  racial  discrimination  in  Lan- 
caster City  and  County,  especially  in  re- 
lation to  housing. 

This  general  purpose  has  been  spelled 
out  as  two  distinct  aims:  (1)  to  provide  for 
white  families,  as  well  as  minority-group 
families,  who  want  to  stay  in  such  areas  as 
the  Seventh  Ward,  good  housing  at  rates 
they  can  afford;  (2)  to  provide  for  minority- 
group  families  housing  in  white  neighbor- 
hoods, to  work  for  their  acceptance  there, 
and  to  help  improve  such  neighborhoods 
by  maintaining  properties  which  will  be  a 
credit  to  the  community. 

Of  the  15  houses  purchased  to  date,  14 
are  in  Lancaster’s  Seventh  Ward.  Three  of 
the  houses  are  being  leased  to  the  Lan- 
caster Housing  Authority  for  sublease  to 
families  who  qualify  for  rent  supplements. 
The  remaining  12  properties  are  occupied 


by  black,  Spanish,  and  white  families, 
equally  distributed. 

Since  incorporating  less  than  two  years 
ago,  Menno  Housing  has  faced  the  question 
of  whether  to  buy  as  many  houses  as 
possible  at  low  cost,  regardless  of  location, 
in  order  to  alleviate  the  present  housing 
shortage  among  low-income  families  or 
whether  to  purchase  fewer  houses  with 
more  attention  to  geographical  distribution 
in  order  to  foster  integration. 

Integrated  housing  was  the  primary  com 
cern  of  those  who  made  up  the  original 
group.  Out  of  their  discussion  grew  plans 
for  the  corporation.  Persons  who  had  met 
discrimination  while  trying  to  help  non- 
white families  buy  or  rent  in  white  neighbor- 
hoods hoped  that  by  incorporating  they 
could  work  more  effectively  for  integration 
in  the  small  towns  near  Lancaster  City. 
An  organization  similar  to  Opportunity 
Housing,  Inc.,  was  envisioned;  and  Robert 
Neuhauser,  president  of  Opportunity  Hous- 
ing, was  invited  to  an  early  meeting  to 
share  experiences  and  answer  questions. 

Initial  attempts  to  discover  direction, 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1967,  disclosed  the  immediate  problem  of 
severe  housing  shortage,  especially  for 
lower-income  families  in  the  Seventh  Ward. 
As  a result,  the  twofold  purpose  emerged, 
and  committees  were  set  up.  One  was  to 
suggest  housing  projects  to  help  meet  the 
need  in  the  Seventh  Ward.  Two  commit- 
tees were  to  recommend  ways  to  begin  work- 
ing toward  interracial  housing  in  several 
communities  in  Lancaster  County. 

Low-cost  houses  immediately  became 
available  to  the  corporation  in  south  Lan- 
caster, but  prices  of  houses  in  the  suburbs 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  small  group 
of  investors. 

Since  its  inception  in  1967,  Menno  Hous- 
ing has  moved  primarily  in  providing  low- 
cost  housing  in  south  Lancaster.  Although 
the  corporation  is  profit-sharing,  stock- 
holders have  agreed  to  limit  their  dividends 
so  that  any  profits  will  be  returned  to  in- 
crease effectiveness  of  services  provided  by 
the  corporation. 

A second  corporation,  Tabor  Community 
Services,  which  will  operate  on  a nonprofit 
basis,  is  planned.  This  organization  should 
be  able  to  provide  lower-cost  housing  than 
Menno  Housing  has  been  able  to  offer, 
partly  because  it  will  qualify  for  more  favor- 
able financing  by  government  loans  and 
grants  from  foundations,  partly  because  it 
will  be  able  to  use  volunteer  labor  donated 
by  Mennonite  Church  service  organizations 
and  youth  groups. 

Executive  Secretary  Paul  Leatherman  of 
Akron,  Pa.,  will  head  both  corporations. 
Leatherman  is  associate  director  of  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee’s  Voluntary 
Service  program.  He  succeeds  John  B. 
Shenk. 

Although  all  the  original  stockholders  are 
Mennonites,  Menno  Housing  is  not 
officially  affiliated  with  the  Mennonite 
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Church.  Any  interested  persons  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  the  corpora- 
tion are  welcome  to  take  part  in  the  ven- 
ture. For  further  information  on  the  pur- 
chase of  stock  in  Menno  Housing,  write 
Paul  Leatherman,  21  South  12th  St.,  Akron, 
Pa.  17501. 

Enter  Overseas  Service 

Service  abroad  seemed  to  be  the  em- 
phasis among  the  members  of  the  Mar.  19- 
31  orientation  sessions  at  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee's  headquarters  in  Akron, 
Pa. 

Ed  Hartzler,  Baltic,  Ohio,  has  volun- 
teered for  a three-vear  assignment  in 
West  Pakistan  where  he  will  be  engaged  in 
agricultural  extension  work.  He  is  a gradu- 
ate of  Hesston  College,  Hesston,  Kan.,  with 
a degree  in  liberal  arts,  and  a member  of 
the  Berlin  Mennonite  Church,  Berlin,  Ohio. 

Wendell  J.  Lantz,  Elverson,  Pa.,  will 
spend  the  next  27  months  in  agricultural 
community  development  in  Brazil.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Rock  Mennonite  Church, 
Elverson,  Pa. 

Larry  L.  Martin,  Womelsdorf,  Pa.,  volun- 
teered for  an  assignment  in  Bolivia  where 
he  will  be  engaged  in  agricultural  and 
community  development  work  for  the  next 
27  months.  He  has  attended  Millersville 
State  College,  Millersville,  Pa.,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Green  Terrace  Mennonite 
Church. 

William  C.  Miller,  Mackinaw,  111.,  was 
engaged  in  agricultural  work  before  volun- 
teering for  a 27-month  agricultural  assign- 
ment in  Bolivia.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Hopedale  Mennonite  Church,  Hopedale,  111. 

Larry  D.  Trissel,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  has 
volunteered  to  spend  27  months  in  Brazil 
doing  agricultural  work.  Prior  to  volunteer- 
ing for  an  assignment  he  attended  Eastern 
Mennonite  College.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Chicago  Avenue  Mennonite  Church,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va. 

Dave  Trover,  Kalona,  Iowa,  will  be  spend- 
ing 27  months  at  the  agriculture  develop- 
ment center  in  Crete.  He  is  a graduate  of 


Iowa  State  University  with  a BBA  in  mar- 
keting, and  a member  of  the  East  Union 
Mennonite  Church,  Kalona,  Iowa. 

Dale  L.  Weaver,  Goshen,  Ind.,  volun- 
teered for  a two-year  assignment  in  Brus- 
sels, Belgium,  where  he  will  be  at  the 
Foyer  International  Student  Center  working 
with  African  students  studying  abroad.  He 
has  spent  two  years  at  Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  and  is  a member  of  the 
Goshen  College  Mennonite  Church. 

Janet  Yoder,  Goshen,  Ind.,  volunteered 
for  a two-year  assignment  with  the  Bureau 
of  Missions  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  where  she 
will  coordinate  language  study  arrange- 
ments for  missionaries  and  service  personnel 
studying  French  before  going  to  Africa. 
Before  volunteering  for  a service  assignment, 
Janet  worked  as  manager  of  the  Yoder  De- 
partment Store,  Shipshewana,  Ind.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  Goshen  College,  and  a member 
of  the  Shore  Mennonite  Church,  Shipshe- 
wana, Ind. 

TEV  Approved  for  Catholics 

More  than  14.9  million  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Today’s  English  Version  have 
gone  into  circulation  since  it  was  first  pub- 
lished by  American  Bible  Society  in  1966. 
Now  Richard  Cardinal  Cushing,  Archbishop 
of  Boston,  has  given  his  official  approval 
for  its  use  by  Roman  Catholics. 

Dr.  Laton  E.  Holmgren,  ABS  general 
secretary,  says  that  some  editions  of  the 
TEV  New  Testament  will  now  bear  the 
Archbishop’s  approval  (his  imprimatur), 
according  to  Ecumenical  Press  Service.  The 
first  printing  of  an  edition  of  100,000  with 
the  imprimatur  is  expected  to  be  off  the 
press  in  three  or  four  months.  The  special 
edition  will  not  carry  any  changes  in  the 
text  or  aids  to  the  reader,  however. 

Protestant  observers  of  Catholic  biblical 
scholarship  have  been  impressed  with  the 
serious  and  open  study  of  the  Bible,  the 
changes  in  attitude  toward  the  Bible  going 
on  within  Catholic  circles,  as  well  as  other 
changes  because  of  these  new  understand- 
ings. To  have  a translation  of  the  Bible 


developed  largely  by  non-Catholic  scholars 
approved  for  Catholic  use  without  official 
Catholic  notes  is  just  one  more  bit  of  evi- 
dence confirming  these  changes  within  the 
Roman  church.  It  probably  also  says  some- 
thing of  the  validity  of  the  text  from  which 
the  TEV  was  translated  and  the  quality 
of  the  translation. 

God  Has  Sent  You 

Paul  and  Evelyn  Kratz,  first  Virginia  Men- 
nonite Mission  Board  missionaries  in 
Guyana,  found  their  first  month  to  be  a 
busy  one.  Although  renting  a house  in 
Guyana  is  not  easy,  they  are  settled  and 
at  work.  Their  first  task  was  to  take  care 
of  correspondence  resulting  from  the  Way 
to  Life  radio  program.  The  broadcast  has 
been  aired  for  nine  years  and  many  people 
know  it.  This  has  paved  the  way  for  the 
Kratzes,  Moses  Slabaugh  reported  for  the 
Virginia  board  in  March. 

Kratzes  live  at  Georgetown,  their  address: 
P.O.  Box  468,  Georgetown,  Guyana,  S.A. 
Paul  has  preaching  appointments  already  in 
a village  three  miles  from  Georgetown. 
Several  years  ago  a missionary  from  the 
States  left  the  village  of  Plaisance  and  left 
behind  a few  believers. 

One  Christian  family,  Lindy  and  Una 
Charles,  invited  Paul  to  preach  in  a “bot- 
tom house”  across  the  road  from  their 
home.  Lindy  is  zealous  for  Christ  and  in- 
vites his  neighbors  for  services.  He  provided 
seating  in  the  “bottom  house”  by  building 
benches  of  long  boards.  The  boards  were 
a donation  from  a neighbor.  More  than  60 
people  attended  their  first  public  meeting. 

Lindy  has  taken  Bible  correspondence 
courses  from  Mennonite  Hour,  the  Calvary 
Hour,  and  a few  other  gospel  broadcasts. 
He  has  used  these  courses  for  Bible  study 
with  his  neighbors.  When  Paul  visited 
Lindy,  his  first  remark  was,  “God  has  sent 
you.” 

Footwear  Advances  in  Congo 

Foot  problems  are  among  the  most 
serious  consequences  of  leprosy.  This  is 
especially  true  in  Africa  where  feet  are  the 
principal  mode  of  transportation  and  where 
people  must  walk  long  distances  to  work, 
to  school,  to  church,  and  to  hospitals. 

When  the  leprosy  program  at  the  inter- 
denominational Institut  Medical  Evangelique 
at  Kimpese,  in  the  lower  Congo,  was  re- 
activated by  American  Leprosy  Missions 
after  independence,  a footwear  program 
was  an  early  priority.  Workers  received 
special  training  in  making  corrective  and 
preventive  shoes.  And  when  Mr.  Lloyd 
Koch,  a Paxman  in  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  program,  came  to  Kimpese  to 
help  with  the  general  maintenance  of 
Kivuvu,  the  leprosarium,  he  took  over 
the  shoe  workshop. 

Since  then  significant  advances  have  been 
made.  Molded  latex  sandals  are  now  being 
produced  regularly  for  those  with  special 
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foot  problems  and  have  considerably  reduced 
the  plantar  ulcer  problem.  Other  leprosy 
hospitals  in  the  Congo  heard  of  the  success- 
ful footwear  program  at  Kivuvu  and  asked 
to  be  supplied  with  sandals.  But  they  had 
to  be  refused  because  of  the  lack  of  equip- 
ment. Now  American  Leprosy  Missions  has 
undertaken  to  equip  and  upgrade  the  shoe 
shop  to  make  it  a center  of  training  and  a 
source  of  proper  footwear  for  other  needy 
leprosy  centers  in  the  Congo. 

(Reprinted  with  permission  from  World 
Leprosy  News.) 


VS  in  Atlanta  Taken  Seriously 

“We  feel  comfortable  and  at  home 
here,’’  says  Marvin  Nislv,  leader  of  the 
VS  unit  at  Bolton  Road,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  which 
is  located  in  a middle-class  Negro  communi- 
ty. “Our  neighbors  are  not  militant  in  any 
way  and  are  very  tolerant  toward  white 
persons.  Some  of  them  have  asked  the 
VS-ers  to  continue  living  in  this  community 
after  they  have  finished  their  terms  of 
service.” 

Most  of  the  VS-ers’  neighbors  are  filling 
station  owners,  contractors,  and  chemists. 
They  do  not  think  of  the  VS  unit  as  an 
experimental  project.  The  VS-ers  are  play- 
ing a significant  role  in  integrating  the 
community  and  in  developing  a fellowship 
ministry.  Since  some  of  the  families  attend 
local  churches  on  Sunday  morning,  the  fel- 
lowship ministry  is  on  an  informal  basis 
rather  than  a structured  church  program. 

The  unit  hostess  has  learned  to  know  a 
number  of  neighbor  women  who  come  to 
the  VS  center  occasionally  for  midmorning 
coffee.  They  also  invite  her  to  neighbor- 
hood ladies  meetings.  Community  families 
sometimes  invite  the  VS-ers  out  for  lunch 
and  dinner.  Last  September  a number  of 
families  came  to  the  VS  center  for  a Labor 
Day  meal  and  cookout,  an  occasion  for 
welcoming  a new  family  into  the  community. 
The  VS-ers  are  conducting  home  Bible 
studies  in  several  community  homes. 

Local  children  come  to  the  VS  center 
to  play  football,  volleyball,  and  softball  on 
the  lawn  and  ping-pong  in  the  garage.  As 
they  have  time,  VS-ers  help  to  supervise 
these  activities  and  thus  build  relationships 
with  community  youth.  Perhaps  in  the 
future  they  will  sponsor  some  kind  of  club 
work. 

Community  contact  efforts  in  west  Atlanta 
are  coordinated  through  the  direction  of 
Home  Missions  leadership.  James  Ranck, 

| an  ex-VS-er,  has  been  licensed  as  pastor 
i of  the  budding  church,  which  is  currently 
i meeting  in  the  VS  unit  house,  the  Bolton 
Fellowship  Center.  An  ex-VS-er  couple 
! also  worships  with  them.  The  church  is 
making  plans  for  distribution  of  The  Way, 
which  they  hope  will  lead  to  new  contacts 
I of  spiritual  significance.  Further  study  of 
the  neighborhood  will  be  done  in  order  to 


determine  what  the  needs  are. 

The  Clay  Street  unit,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  city,  is  located  next  door  to  the  Berea 
Mennonite  Church.  Four  VS-ers  serve  here, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clair  Sauder,  Carl  Hershey, 
and  Ken  Ranck.  Carl  Hershey  is  the  youth 
worker  for  the  Berea  congregation.  One  of 
his  major  jobs  is  to  organize  sports  and 
athletic  teams.  Last  summer  he  directed  a 
softball  team,  and  this  winter  he  worked 
with  a basketball  team. 

The  recreational  program  at  Clay  Street 
is  more  structured  than  at  Bolton  Road.  On 
certain  evenings  the  recreation  room  is 
open  for  community  youth  to  play  table 
games  and  enjoy  other  activities.  Most  of 
the  persons  who  come  are  fellows  aged  8 to 
16.  The  girls  in  the  community  seem  to  be 
neglected. 

The  Clay  Street  VS  unit  relates  to  the 
Berea  church  and  assists  in  its  witnessing 
ministry.  The  two  units  share  together 
in  a Tuesday  night  Bible  study  and  in 
Saturday  night  activities.  Their  relationship 
to  each  other  and  to  the  local  congrega- 
tion symbolizes  the  desire  of  Voluntary 
Service  to  be  a vital,  integral  part  of  the 
witnessing  church. 

Teachers  Recount  Experience 

Newfoundland  has  been  the  site  of  a 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Teachers 
Abroad  Program  since  1954.  Presently,  39 
teachers  are  serving  in  the  MCC  Newfound- 
land TAP  program.  Many  of  these  teachers 
are  placed  in  elementary  schools  located 
in  semi-isolated  communities.  Sop’s  Arm, 
where  Philip  and  Janice  Sprunger  are 
teaching,  is  one  of  these  communities. 

Sprunger  is  teaching  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  at  the  United  Church  school  in 
Sop’s  Arm.  The  school  consists  of  five 
rooms  and  five  teachers  with  each  teacher 
responsible  for  about  eight  different  sub- 
jects in  each  class.  There  are  no  extra- 
curricular activities  such  as  basketball,  base- 
ball, or  even  hockey. 

Teaching  school,  however,  is  not  the 
only  concern  of  the  TAP-ers  in  Newfound- 
land. They  also  become  involved  with  the 
people  of  the  community  in  various  kinds 
of  services.  Last  year  a Sunday  school  was 
started  with  an  enrollment  of  about  40 
children.  “If  the  adults  would  be  interested,” 
explain  the  Sprungers,  “a  class  would  also 
be  started  for  them.  The  trend  here,  how- 
ever, is  that  only  children  attend  Sunday 
school.  It  is  also  customary  to  have  Sunday 
school  in  the  afternoon  rather  than  in  the 
morning,  as  we  are  accustomed  to. 

“The  250  people  in  Sop’s  Arm  are 
friendly  and  helpful,”  they  continue,  “which 
makes  our  stay  pleasant  and  enjoyable.” 
Most  of  the  community  men  make  their 
living  by  working  in  the  pulpwood  forests. 
Only  a few  men  fish  as  an  occupation.  If 
they  aren’t  working  in  the  forests  or  as 
fishermen,  they  are  probably  living  off  wel- 
fare. 


Hunting  is  the  most  popular  sport, 
especially  since  it  provides  meat  for  the 
table.  Moose  seems  to  be  the  number  one 
game,  but  rabbit,  birds,  and  beaver  are  also 
sought.  Fishing,  as  a sport,  is  for  the  tour- 
ist. Even  though  there  are  salmon  streams 
within  a few  miles  of  the  community  and 
the  ocean  is  just  yards  away,  the  local  peo- 
ple don  t fish. 

There  is  concern  for  the  future  of  this 
small  community,  however.  The  young  peo- 
ple, who  must  choose  either  working  in 
the  forests  or  fishing,  both  with  low  wages, 
usually  choose  neither  and  migrate  to  the 
city.  Unless  job  opportunities  open  up, 
the  population  of  this  community  could 
dwindle  to  nothing. 

Book  Shelf 


Books  reviewed  here  may  be  purchased  from  your 
local  Provident  Bookstore,  or  from  Provident  Book- 
store, Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

Mennonite  Statements  on  Peace,  1915- 
1966,  bv  Richard  C.  Detweiler.  Herald 
Press.  1968.  71  pp.  $1.50. 

This  booklet  is  a review  of  the  main 
aspects  of  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  re- 
search of  competent  scholars.  He  has  at- 
tempted to  evaluate  the  peace  witness  docu- 
ments representing  the  Mennonite  Church 
during  1915-1966,  supplied  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Peace  and  Social  Concerns.  The 
author  has  also  looked  at  some  statements 
of  criticism  that  were  directed  toward  the 
work  of  the  Mennonite  Church  peace  com- 
mittees. He  has  also  considered  the  theologi- 
cal implications  of  Mennonite  Church 
peace  witness,  both  in  relation  to  historic 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  understandings  and 
also  in  the  light  of  contemporary  develop- 
ments. 

The  author  reviews  the  doctrine  of  the 
church,  the  theology  of  discipleship,  and 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  presents  an 
overview  of  the  church  and  state,  deals 
with  the  nature  of  the  state  and  the  func- 
tions and  limitations  of  the  state.  He  deals 
with  the  idea  of  participation  in  govern- 
ment, participation  in  war,  and  then  deals 
with  the  historical  background  of  witness 
to  government  authorities  in  our  Anabap- 
tist-Mennonite history. — John  E.  Lapp. 

Baker’s  Pictorial  Introduction  to  the 
Bible,  bv  W.  S.  Deal.  Baker.  1967.  431  pp. 
$7.95. 

Dr.  Deal  has  produced  for  us  a book 
which  opens  the  door  to  each  of  the  66 
books  in  the  Bible.  For  each  book  there  is 
a well-written  and  easv-to-read  body  of 
material  under  the  headings:  To  Whom, 
Purpose,  Time,  Authorship,  Great  Things. 
The  latter  enables  one  to  get  a quick 
summary  of  the  book  in  question. 

Distributed  throughout  the  book  are  170 
illustrations,  mostly  black-and-white  photo- 
graphs which  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
various  books.  _ G.  Irvin  Lehman. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


Christian  Life  Conference  at  Oxford 
Circle,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Apr.  20.  J.  Clair 
Hollinger  and  Norman  Kolb  are  the  speak- 
ers. 

Spring  meeting  of  the  Lancaster  Home- 
builders at  Manheim  Central  High  School, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  Apr.  17,  7:00  p.m.  It  will 
feature  a series  of  monologues  and  skits, 
“All  the  Days  of  My  Life,’  written  by 
Esther  Eby  Glass  and  Betty  Wenger  Good. 
Election  of  officers  will  precede  the  feature. 

New  Every-Home-Plan  congregation  for 
Gospel  Herald.  Northridge  Christian  Fellow- 
ship, Springfield,  Ohio. 

Harold  Dyck,  Hesston,  Kan.,  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  Mennonite  Publication 
Board  and  Earl  Groff,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  was 
elected  financial  agent  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Board. 

Brook  Lane  Psychiatric  Center  recently 
was  the  recipient  of  a gift  of  an  almost 
new  4-harness  loom,  which  replaces  an 
older  2-harness  one.  The  old  loom  needs 
some  work  in  tightening  up  joints,  etc.,  but 
is  available  “as  is  to  any  institution  which 
can  use  it. 

Change  of  address:  Clayton  D.  Leaman 

from  Narvon,  Pa.,  to  R.D.  2,  New  Holland, 
Pa.  17557.  Tele.:  354-7749. 

Special  meetings:  Alvin  Kanagy,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  at  Rock,  Elverson,  Pa., 
Apr.  13-20.  Howard  Bauman,  Akron,  N.Y., 
at  Hawkesville,  Ont.,  Apr.  20-23.  Marcus 
Lind,  Salem,  Ore.,  at  Bethany,  Albany, 
Ore.,  Apr.  20-23.  John  Steiner,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  at  Bethel,  Ashley,  Mich.,  Apr.  25-27. 

New  members  by  baptism:  six  at 

Pinto,  Md.;  one  at  Oak  Hill,  Millersburg, 
Ohio;  one  at  Beth-El,  Milford,  Neb.;  seven 
at  Wesley  Chapel,  Newark,  Del.;  one  at 
Friendship,  Bedford  Heights,  Ohio;  eight  at 
Hartville,  Ohio;  seventeen  at  Tedrow, 
Wauseon,  Ohio;  six  at  Springdale  Chapel, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  two  at  Chippewa,  Powell, 
Ohio;  three  by  baptism  and  one  on  con- 
fession of  faith  at  South  Christian  Street, 
Lancaster,  Pa.;  five  at  Zion  Hill,  Singers 
Glen,  Va.;  thirty-four  at  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio; 
twelve  at  Metamora,  111. 

North  Central  Conference  sessions  to 
be  held  at  Casselton,  N.D.,  June  12-15. 
John  R.  Mumaw  will  present  lectures  on 
the  Resurrected  Life  throughout  the  ses- 
sions. E.  D.  Hershberger  will  give  the  con- 
ference sermon. 

“Mennonites:  The  Peaceful  Revolution” 

will  be  aired  on  CBS  network  series,  Lamp 
unto  My  Feet , on  Sunday,  Apr.  20,  at 


10:00  a m.,  E.S.T.  Check  your  local  televi- 
sion program  guide  for  time  and  station  in 
your  area.  The  program  was  first  produced 
and  aired  by  CBS  News  on  Sept.  10,  1967. 

B.  Charles  Hostetter,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
spoke  at  the  conjoint  meeting  of  the  Pigeon 
River  and  Michigan  Avenue  Mennonite 
churches.  Pigeon,  Mich.,  Apr.  10-13. 

He  will  serve  as  speaker  for  evangelistic 
services  at  Listie  Brethren  Church,  Listie, 
Pa.,  Apr.  23-27. 

David  Augsburger  of  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts spoke  at  the  Evangelical  United  Meth- 
odist Church,  Elkton,  Va.,  Apr.  11-13. 

Glenn  Musselman  family’s  new  address: 
901  Mervin  Avenue,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526. 

Edwin  and  Irene  Weaver,  missionaries 
on  furlough  from  Nigeria,  have  been  waiting 
for  visas  to  return,  but  to  date  these  visas 
have  not  been  forthcoming.  Because  the 
Weavers’  experience  in  Nigeria  has  a great 
deal  of  carry-over  from  other  parts  of 
West  Africa,  they  are  being  asked  to  go  to 
Ghana  and  plan  to  leave  about  May  15. 

Mrs.  Yorifumi  Yaguchi,  Hokkaido,  Japan, 
has  suffered  recurring  and  serious  illness, 
which  has  not  been  responding  to  treat- 
ment. This  has  become  the  context  for 
“spiritual  blessing  radiating  in  a widening 
circle,”  Ralph  Buckwalter  reports  from 
Japan.  The  Yaguchis  have  many  friends 
in  North  America  made  when  others  served 
in  Japan  or  when  the  Yaguchis  studied  at 
Goshen  College  and  Seminary.  “Not  know- 
ing what  tomorrow  holds,  but  knowing  who 
holds  tomorrow  in  His  hands,  the  Yaguchis 
testify  to  the  reality  of  Christ’s  hope,  joy, 
and  peace.  They  have  grown  in  faith  and 
the  church  is  growing  in  the  ministry  of 
intercession  and  sharing.”  North  American 
Christians  will  want  to  join  in  the  inter- 
cession ministry  for  the  Yaguchis  during 
this  difficult  time. 

Mennonite  relief  workers  and  mission- 
aries and  local  Christians  became  deeply 
involved  in  relief  efforts  during  the  recent 
famine  in  Bihar,  India.  Agricultural  develop- 
ment programs  under  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  direction  have  moved  forward 
since  then  with  the  hope  of  reducing  the 
danger  of  famines  in  the  future.  Now  Mrs. 
Dale  Schumm  writes  from  Bihar:  “The 
agricultural  development  program  in  this 
area  is  going  strong,  but  we  are  getting 
increasingly  low  in  responsible  persons  to 
be  in  charge  of  the  work,  since  MCC  Pax 
fellows  have  not  been  granted  their  visas 
or  registration  permits.  This  means  more 


of  our  time  (as  missionaries)  is  involved 
(in  agricultural  work).  At  the  present  time 
they  are  completing  irrigation  wells  begun 
last  year,  doing  some  irrigating  with  diesel 
pumps  and  also  some  custom  plowing  with 
the  tractors.  Along  with  this  has  also  been 
some  experimental  work  in  various  wheat 
crops.  Workers  on  the  well  projects  are  then 
paid  in  food  grains.” 

Calendar 


Board  of  Education  special  session.  Midland  Hotel, 
Chicago,  Apr.  18,  19. 

Allegheny  Conference  Mission  Meeting,  La  Vale,  Md., 
Apr.  19. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Illinois  Mennonite  Mission  Board, 
First  Mennonite  Church,  Morton,  111.,  Apr.  25,  26. 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference,  South  Union  Church, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  May  11-14. 

North  Central  Conference  sessions,  Casselton,  N.D  , 
June  12-15. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kalona,  Iowa,  July 
1-6. 

Alberta-Saskatchewan  Conference  session,  Salem 
Church,  Tofield,  Alta..  July  1 1-13. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  22-25. 

Ohio  Mennonite  Youth  Convention,  Highland  High 
School,  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  July  24-27. 

Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference,  July  29-31. 

Allegheny  Conference,  Allensville,  Pa.,  July  31  to  Aug. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Turner,  Ore.,  Aug. 
15-19. 

South  Central  Conference,  Protection,  Kan.,  Sept.  5-7. 

Illinois  Conference  annual  session,  Roanoke,  III., 
Sept.  19-21. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session,  Nov.  14,  15. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

The  recently  discovered  fact  that  the  Church  of  i 
Christ  exists  today  in  its  pure  form  challenges 
me  because  I have  only  begun  to  sense  its  truth, 
and  puzzles  me  because  I have  not  fully  learned 
how  to  apply  the  truth  I do  possess  to  my 
daily  living.  Although  the  far-reaching  implica- 
tions of  brotherhood  are,  admittedly,  only  be-  I 
ginning  to  impress  me,  I am  becoming  more  con- 
vinced that  the  communion  of  God’s  people, 
whether  it  is  in  daily  social  interaction  or  in  a 
formal  setting,  expresses  as  completely  as  possi- 
ble the  whole  of  the  gospel  message  to  man. 
John  M.  Lederach’s  article  in  the  Mar.  11  issue 
proved  to  be  a stimulant  for  my  further  thought 
and  for  a desire  to  receive  further  revelation  on  1 
the  nature  and  task  of  the  church. 

“The  Muckraker,”  an  editorial  in  the  same 
issue,  lucidly  exposes  a pastime  that  many  of  I 
us  tend  to  regard  as  our  own  peculiar  spiritual  I 
gift.  Thank  you  for  printing  both. — Don  Yoder, 
Red  Lake,  Ont. 

“I  Was  a Skid  Row  Bum'  in  the  Mar.  18  issue 
hit  a chord  in  my  heart. 

I would  feel  that  Bro.  Leatherman  s experience 
would  be  very  helpful  to  anyone  involved  in 
urban  “renewal.  After  serving  a number  of  . 
years  as  pastor,  I find  my  present  work  as  direc- 
tor of  social  work  very  fulfilling  and  rewarding  j, 
in  a new  mission  here  in  Fargo,  N.D. 

In  a city  full  of  the  affluent  type  of  churches, 

I feel  our  “ghetto”  here  is  the  alcoholic , not  y 
blacks.  Besides  the  6,000,000  alcoholics  now  in  • 
America,  we  have  many  more  besides.  Many  jf 
ladies  are  turning  their  bedrooms  into  barrooms  \\ 
because  of  spiritual  needs  going  unfilled.  Teen-  J, 
agers  are  following  their  example — in  parked  j\ 
cars.  «, 

A few  comments  on  the  article:  (1)  What  ty  pe  gr 
of  group  was  holding  the  service  mentioned  that  i. 
made  the  writer  feel  they  were  “taking  the  j„ 
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stance  of  saints”?  (2)  Were  the  blacks  asked  to 
sit  down  in  the  testimony  meeting  because  they 
were  intoxicated,  or  because  they  were  black? 
| (3)  Could  the  group  conducting  the  service  deal 

personally  with  the  men  following  the  service  if 
they  were  to  come  down  immediately  to  the 
] Thanksgiving  dinner?  (4)  Where  did  the  coercion 
come  in  by  having  the  men  listen  to  the  service 
just  before  the  meal?  (Didn  t the  Lord  tell  us  to 
“compel  them  to  come  in "?)  This  last  question 
may  seem  facetious,  but  it  could  cause  a discus- 
sion that  the  Apostle  Paul  would  say  a lot  in! 

—Norman  H.  Teague,  Fargo,  N.D. 

Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Alderfer,  Ralph  C.  and  Doris  (Long),  Souder- 
ton.  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Mark  Todd, 
i Mar.  5,  1969. 

Amstutz,  Sherman  and  LaVonne  (Eby),  Massil- 
j Ion,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son.  Michael  Lvnn, 
( Feb.  28,  1969. 

Bender,  Sanford  and  Miriam  (Tice),  Bittinger, 
Md  , fifth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Donna  Jean, 
I Dec.  21,  1968. 

Bvler,  Allen  J.  and  Eunice  (Hartman),  Belle- 
j ville.  Pa.,  fifth  child,  second  daughter,  Rachel 
I Marie,  Feb.  19,  1969. 

Cline,  Luke  and  Erma  (Zook),  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
first  child,  Julianne  Marie,  Feb.  20,  1969. 

Gingrich,  Orrie  Eben  and  Barbara  (Martin), 
I Selkirk,  Ont.,  third  child,  first  son,  Anthonv  Scott, 
I Feb.  23,  1969. 

Howard.  Edward  Zane  and  Barbara  Jean  (Stid- 
i ham),  Rowdv,  Kv\,  first  child,  Regina  Lois,  Mar. 
23,  1969. 

Lapp,  Emanuel  and  Elizabeth  (Stoltzfus), 
I Honev  Brook,  Pa.,  first  child,  Mariivn  Louise, 
Feb.  16,  1969. 

Maust,  Harold  J.  and  Eva  Jean  (Bender),  Acci- 
| dent,  Md.,  third  child,  second  son,  Jerrv  Lvnn, 
Mar.  1,  1969. 

Miller,  Eldon  H.  and  Ella  June  (Gingerich), 
Rowdv,  Kv.,  third  child,  first  son,  Elwood  Dean, 
1 Mar.  17,  1969. 

Richard,  Duane  and  Judy  (Scott),  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  second  son,  Kerry  Gene,  Feb.  22,  1969. 

Ruby,  Kenneth  and  Margaret  (Gingerich), 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  third  son,  Mvron  Eugene,  Mar. 
[ 7,  1969. 

Schwartzentruber,  Edward  and  Marlene  (Wag- 
ler),  Tavistock,  Ont.,  third  child,  second  son, 
Darren  Scott,  Feb.  10,  1969. 

Stalter,  Paul  and  Linda  (Sears),  Gravmont,  111., 
third  child,  second  daughter,  Sarah  Sue,  Mar. 
19,  1969:  received  for  adoption,  Mar  21,  1969. 
j Stoltzfus,  Allen  and  Malinda  (Stoltzfus),  Honey 
' Brook,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Edwin  Jav, 

; Jan.  4,  1969. 

Yoder,  John  C.  and  Arlene  (Heatwole),  Quarrv- 
1 ville.  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Jav  Mark,  Mar. 
25,  1969. 


Obituaries 

i — 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
• I bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

iEbersole,  Daniel  Leonard,  son  of  Leonard  and 
Mary  (Grove)  Ebersole,  was  born  at  Hagers- 
town, Md.,  Sept.  6,  1952;  died  from  injuries  suf- 
fered in  an  automobile  accident  at  Martinsburg, 
W.  Va.,  Mar.  21,  1969;  aged  16  y.  6 m.  15  d. 
Surviving  besides  his  parents  are  one  brother 
id  (Nelson),  2 sisters  (Betty — Mrs.  Abe  Helmick 
and  Gladys — Mrs.  James  Unger),  and  his  maternal 
t grandfather  (Jacob  A.  Grove).  Funeral  services 
it  were  held  at  Minnich  Funeral  Home,  Mar.  24; 
-?  interment  in  Cedar  Lawn  Memorial  Park. 


Good,  Leroy  E.,  son  of  Peter  and  Mary  (Naff- 
ziger)  Good,  died  Mar.  5,  1969;  aged  74  y.  7 m. 
13  d.  On  Jan.  20,  1916,  he  was  married  to  Leah 
Eichelberger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 
children  (Marian  Zehr,  Eunice  Birky,  Verna 
Birkev,  Verda  Moyer,  and  Lloyd),  4 sisters  (Car- 
rie Yordv,  Elsie  Birkey,  Alta  Hershey,  and 
Bessie  Greiser),  and  3 brothers  (Arthur,  Ivan, 
and  Joseph).  He  was  a member  of  the  East 
Bend  Church  (Fisher,  III.)  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Mar.  7,  with  Harold  Zehr  officiating. 

Groff,  Clayton  K.,  son  of  the  late  David  L. 
and  Annie  E.  (Kreider)  Groff,  was  born  in  Lea- 
cock Twp.,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  26,  1892; 
died  unexpectedly  at  his  home  in  West  Hemp- 
field  Twp.,  Pa.,  Mar.  4,  1969;  aged  76  y.  5 m. 
6 d.  On  Oct.  6,  1914,  he  was  married  to  Elsie 
Hartman  Bucher,  who  died  Aug.  8,  1942.  On 
Nov.  9,  1943,  he  was  married  to  Susan  Helt 
Snavelv,  who  died  May  27,  1954.  On  June  5, 
1955,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Slaymaker  Harsh, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Earl 
B.  and  Walter  B. ),  6 grandchildren,  one  sister 
(Esther  K ),  and  3 stepsons  (James  W.,  Luther  L., 
and  Lloyd  N.  Harsh)  He  was  a member  of  the 
Mellinger  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Mar.  7,  with  Paul  G.  Landis,  Harry  S. 
Lefever,  and  Nelson  B.  Landis  officiating. 

Hochstetler,  Chancey  S.,  son  of  Samuel  S. 
and  Anna  (Hochstetler)  Hochstetler,  was  born 
near  Nappanee,  Ind  , Dec.  15,  1892;  died  at  his 
home  in  Nappanee,  Mar  11,  1969;  aged  76  y. 

2 m.  24  d.  On  Jan.  29,  1927,  he  was  married  to 
Edna  Brown,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 

3 brothers  (J.  Ivan,  Jesse,  and  Raymond)  and  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Ray  Chupp).  He  was  a member  of 
the  North  Main  Street  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Mar.  14,  with  Norman  Lvn- 
daker  and  Homer  North  officiating;  interment 
in  South  Union  Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Harry  N.,  son  of  Abner  and  Martha 
E.  (Yoder)  Kauffman,  was  born  in  Liberty  Twp., 
Logan  Co.,  Ohio,  May  14,  1891;  died  at  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  of  a heart  attack  while  calling  on 
a neighbor,  Mar.  25,  1969;  aged  77  v.  10  m.  11  d. 
On  Apr.  20,  1933,  he  was  married  to  Margaret 
E.  Plank,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sisters  (Artie — Mrs.  Marion  King  and  Mabel) 
and  one  brother  (Sherman).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 sisters  and  3 brothers.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  South  Union  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Mar.  28,  with  Roy 
S.  Koch  officiating,  assisted  by  Donald  Plank. 

Leu,  Clarence  G.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Melinda 
(Buehrer)  Leu,  was  born  in  Fulton  Co.,  Ohio, 
Sept.  27,  1889;  died  at  the  Burkholder  Nursing 
Home,  Stryker,  Ohio,  Mar.  12,  1969;  aged  79  v. 
5 m.  15  d.  On  May  4,  1913,  he  was  married  to 


Amanda  Short,  who  died  Dec.  25,  1953.  Surviv- 
ing are  4 sons  (John,  Clinton,  Milo,  and  Doyle), 
one  daughter  (Treva),  9 grandchildren,  2 sisters 
(Mrs.  Florence  Bowers  and  Mrs.  Libbie  Robin- 
son), and  one  brother  (Howard).  He  was  preced- 
ed in  death  by  one  son  (Jacob).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Lockport  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  Mar.  15,  with  Walter  Stuckey 
and  Simon  Stuckey  officiating. 

Litwiller,  Selma  Schwartzentruber,  was  born 
at  East  Zorra,  Ont.,  Nov.  5,  1917;  died  at  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Mar.  17,  1969; 
aged  51  y.  4 m.  12  d.  She  was  married  to 
Walter  Bender,  who  died  in  1945.  On  Apr.  7, 
1954,  she  was  married  to  Milton  Litwiller,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 sons  (Wray  and 
Paul  Bender,  Newton,  Douglas,  and  Robert 
Litwiller),  5 daughters  (Grace  Bender,  Lorna — 
Mrs.  James  Brubacher,  Carole — Mrs.  Clare  Malt- 
by,  Alice — Mrs.  Alex  Kinsie,  and  Wanda  Litwiller), 
3 brothers  (Elroy,  Willis,  and  Vernon),  and  2 
sisters  (Nelda — Mrs.  Laverne  Lichty  and  Katie — 
Mrs.  Wilmer  Wagler).  She  was  a member  of  the 
First  Mennonite  Church,  Kitchener,  where  funer- 
al services  were  held  Mar.  20,  with  Rufus  Jutzi 
officiating. 

Metzler,  Abram  W.,  son  of  Christian  and 
Mary  (Hershey)  Metzler,  was  born  at  Kinzers, 
Pa.,  Oct.  8,  1890;  died  at  Celina,  Ohio,  of  a 
heart  attack,  Feb.  28,  1969;  aged  78  y.  4 m. 
20  d In  1911,  he  was  married  to  Susan  B. 
Denlinger.  Surviving  are  5 children  (Ross,  Fern — 
Mrs.  Maurice  Lehman,  Alta — Mrs.  Earl  Mose- 
man,  Mark,  and  Theodore),  25  grandchildren,  18 
great-grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Omar,  Isaac,  and 
Christian),  and  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Mary  Leaman,  Mrs. 
Anna  Houck,  and  Mrs.  Sue  Moore).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  2 sons  (Paul  and  Luke)  and 
an  infant  daughter.  He  was  formerly  a member 
of  Hershey’ s Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Mar.  3,  with  Martin  R.  Hershey  and  Clair 
B.  Eby  officiating. 

Rychener,  Harvey  H.,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Elizabeth  (Stutzman)  Rychener,  was  born  in  Ful- 
ton Co.,  Ohio,  near  Pettisville,  June  1,  1881;  died 
at  Detwiler  Memorial  Hospital,  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
Mar.  20,  1969;  aged  87  y.  9 m.  20  d.  On  July  21, 
1907,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Nafziger,  who 
died  Nov.  4,  1964.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Tom 
and  Glen),  2 daughters  (Dorothy — Mrs.  Freeman 
Short  and  Gladys — Mrs.  Sherm  Taylor),  16  grand- 
children, 12  great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister 
(Minnie — Mrs.  Simon  Augustine).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  sister  (Liza).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  West  Clinton  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Short’s  Funeral  Home, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  with  Carl  Smeltzer  and  E.  B. 
Frey  officiating;  interment  in  Pettisville  Ceme- 
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tery,  with  a service  led  by  Elden  Merillat. 

Schmucker,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  David  and 
Mary  (Swartzendruber)  Reber,  was  born  at 
Amish,  Iowa,  Oct.  9,  1886;  died  at  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  Jan.  21,  1969;  aged  82  y.  3 m.  12  d.  On 
June  8,  1910,  she  was  married  to  Edward 

Schmucker,  who  died  Dec.  — , 1943.  Surviving 
are  one  son  (Kenneth  Weldon),  3 grandchildren, 
and  4 great-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son  (Wayne  LaMonte). 

Short,  Ira,  son  of  Jacob  and  Mary  (Nofziger) 
Short,  was  born  in  Fulton  Co.,  Ohio,  Dec.  12, 
1895;  died  at  the  Williams  County  General  Hos- 
pital, from  a cerebral  hemorrhage,  Feb  21,  1969; 
aged  73  y.  2 m.  9 d.  On  Feb  27,  1922,  he  was 
married  to  Alma  Aschliman,  who  died  Oct.  14, 
1953.  Surviving  are  2 sons  and  one  daughter 
(Clell  Charles,  Leon  Keith,  and  Crystal — Mrs. 
Alvin  Trover),  9 grandchildren,  3 great-grand- 
children, and  2 sisters  (Lydia — Mrs.  William  King 
and  Nora — Mrs.  Henry  Stamm).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Lockport  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  Feb.  23,  with  Walter  Stuckey 
and  Simon  Stuckey  officiating. 

Smoker,  Alfred,  son  of  the  late  John  K.  and 
Elizabeth  (Byler)  Smoker,  was  born  near  Morgan- 
town, Pa.,  July  4,  1901;  died  at  the  Lancashire 
Convalescent  Home,  Dec.  27,  1968;  aged  67  y, 
5 m.  7 d.  Surviving  are  his  wife  (Irene  Russel 
Smoker),  4 sons  (Edward,  Kenneth,  Forrest,  and 
Donald),  one  daughter  (Grace),  3 sisters  (Mrs. 
Park  Buckwalter,  Mrs.  David  Smoker,  and  Mrs. 
Eran  Wiker),  and  one  brother  (Sylvanus).  He  was 
a member  of  the  Maple  Grove  Church,  Atglen, 
Pa.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Brown 
Funeral  Home,  Christiana,  Pa.,  Dec.  30,  with 
Aaron  Stoltzfus  and  Abner  Stoltzfus  officiating; 
interment  in  Millwood  Cemetery. 

Stoltzfus,  L.  Rachel,  daughter  of  the  late 
Jacob  E.  and  Mary  (Peters)  Becker,  Jr.,  was  born 
in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  23,  1921;  died  at 
the  Ephrata  (Pa.)  Community  Hospital,  from 
cancer,  Mar.  10,  1969;  aged  47  v.  3 m.  15  d. 
On  Dec.  22,  1951,  she  was  married  to  Clarence 
Stoltzfus,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 chil- 
dren (Dennis  C.,  Rosalin  D.,  and  Cindy  F. ) and 
2 sisters  (Esther  Becker  and  Vera — Mrs.  Clayton 
Nisslev).  She  was  a member  of  the  Conestoga 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Mar. 
13,  with  Harvey  Z.  Stoltzfus,  Paul  Angstadt,  and 
Roy  Glick  officiating. 

Weaver,  Clara  A.,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Harriet  (Christophel)  Blosser,  was  born  in  Union 
Twp.,  Elkhart  Co.,  Ind.,  Mar.  31,  1886;  died  at 
the  Turtle  Creek  Convalescent  Center,  Mar. 
21,  1969;  aged  82  y.  11  m.  21  d.  On  Nov.  24, 
1906,  she  was  married  to  Mahlon  S.  Weaver,  who 
died  Mar.  24,  1967.  Surviving  are  5 children 
(Oscar  R.,  Virgil  C.,  Ivan  K.,  Earl  J.,  and  Thel- 
ma— Mrs.  Lowell  Yoder),  25  grandchildren,  16 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Oscar).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Yellow  Creek  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Mar.  24,  with 
Mahlon  Miller,  Russell  Krabill,  and  D.  A.  Yoder 
officiating. 

Widrick,  Joel  E.,  son  of  John  and  Veronica 
(Erb)  Widrick,  was  born  at  Kirschnerville,  N.Y., 
Apr.  21,  1892;  died  at  the  Lewis  County  Hospi- 
tal, from  the  flu  and  a heart  condition.  Feb.  15, 
1969;  aged  76  v.  9 m.  25  d.  On  Nov.  1,  1915,  he 
was  married  to  Emma  Mayer,  who  died  Oct.  20, 
1918.  On  Dec.  27,  1920,  he  was  married  to 
Rachel  Gingerich,  who  died  Mar.  28,  1942.  Sur- 
viving are  7 children  (Loyd,  Fannie — Mrs.  Ednor 
Lyndaker,  Saviera — Mrs.  Robert  Cooper,  Arthur, 
Barbara — Mrs.  William  Brown,  Arlene — Mrs. 

Ralph  Zehr,  and  John),  33  grandchildren,  2 
great-grandchildren,  2 brothers  (John  and  Aaron), 
and  2 sisters  (Anna — Mrs.  Jacob  Yousey  and 
Emma — Mrs.  Andrew  Moser).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  son  (Milford).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Lowville  Conservative  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Feb.  18,  with  Elmer 
Moser,  Richard  Zehr,  and  Vernon  Zehr  officiat- 
ing; interment  in  Croghan  Conservative  Menno- 
nite  Cemetery. 
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The  Master's  Call 

By  Paul  K.  Smith 


After  obtaining  a master’s  degree  in  social  work  and  work- 
ing for  a period  of  time  with  a department  of  public  welfare 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  I found  myself  participating  in  many 
self-centered  activities  and  not  seriously  involved  in  the  work 
of  the  church.  Then  I decided  to  explore  opportunities  within 
the  church  program  where  I might  involve  myself  at  least 
on  a part-time  basis. 

I found  the  VS  administrators  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  receptive 
to  my  offer  of  part-time  involvement  in  the  VS  program;  so 
I discussed  possible  locations  with  them.  I decided  to  limit 
myself  to  part-time  involvement  for  financial  reasons  because 
I feared  that  full-time  involvement  would  place  too  many 
limits  on  use  of  my  time,  money,  and  training.  I decided  to 
locate  with  the  Englewood  VS  unit  in  Chicago  for  the 
following  reasons: 

— I wanted  to  live  in  a big  city  to  learn  about  urban  life 
and  problems. 

— I wanted  to  live  in  a black  area  and  learn  the  problems 
of  black  people  firsthand. 

— I felt  that  Englewood  provided  opportunities  for  social 
group  work  and  participation  in  recreational  activities. 

— I felt  that  I could  use  my  education  and  training  to  im- 
prove programs  and  to  aid  in  the  growth  of  individual  VS-ers. 

— I was  able  to  secure  a job  with  the  Garfield  Park  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Project.  This  project  serves  a black 
area  in  Chicago  noted  for  crime,  unemployment,  school  drop- 
outs, broken  families,  and  poor  housing.  It  is  the  area  where 
the  disorders  of  April  1968  occurred.  I work  with  a wide 
variety  of  people  and  problems  and  with  other  agencies  in 
the  area.  I participate  in  individual  assessment  and  treatment, 
family  evaluation,  group  dynamics,  and  community  work. 

I have  now  been  with  the  VS  unit  over  a year  and  have 
found  living  and  working  together  with  a group  of  persons 
committed  to  the  same  goals  and  tasks  to  be  a very  reward- 
ing and  challenging  experience.  Together  we  plan  activities, 
solve  problems,  discuss  our  faith  in  Christ,  and  have  fun. 

Just  as  rewarding,  but  more  challenging,  has  been  the  time 
spent  working  with  neighborhood  children  and  youth.  We  are 


Originally  from  Jackson,  Ohio,  Paul  Smith  entered  Voluntary  Service  following 
the  March  1968  orientation  school  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Inti 
He  had  initially  committed  himself  to  a six-month  associate  VS  term,  but  has  since 
agreed  to  continue  serving  in  Chicago  until  September  1969,  on  a full-time  basis. 


“We  are  confronted  with  children  who  need  lots  of  personal  attention, 
love,  food,  physical  exercise,  educational  experiences,  and  to  know 
about  God,  Christ,  and  the  church,”  says  Paul. 


confronted  with  children  who  need  lots  of  personal  attention 
love,  food,  physical  exercise,  educational  experiences,  and  tt 
know  about  God,  Christ,  and  the  church.  While  these  unme 
needs  are  most  serious,  the  chance  to  combat  some  of  thesi 
problems  is  gratifying. 

Very  quickly  I found  myself  surrounded  with  many  childrei 
and  youth  who  looked  to  the  VS  unit  and  me  for  help.  A 
first  I became  angry  because  the  children  demanded  so  mucl 
of  my  time,  money,  and  energy.  I thought  they  were  angr 
at  me  because  I was  white.  Gradually  I learned  they  wer 
angry  because  they  wanted  love  and  attention  from  me,  an< 
I was  not  giving  all  that  I was  capable  of  giving.  I had  t 
face  the  question  of  self-sacrifice  and  total  commitment  to  th 
work  of  the  VS  unit. 

For  once  in  my  life  I recognized  what  Christ  had  said  ove 
and  over  about  giving  up  self  and  living  for  others.  I recog 
nized  the  need  to  love  through  confrontation  with  peopl 
who  needed  love.  I recognized  that  most  churches  are  bas 
cally  concerned  only  about  themselves.  Their  programs  ai 
geared  to  meet  their  own  needs  and  not  the  great  needs  ( 
nonchurch  people. 

I have  found  in  VS  an  opportunity  to  plan  activities  fc 
non-Christian  children  and  youth.  I have  discovered  opporti 
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nities  to  meet  some  of  the  physical,  emotional,  social,  and 
spiritual  needs  of  people  in  the  neighborhood.  I have  found 
an  opportunity  to  build  loving  relationships  with  people  who 
are  quite  different  than  I — relationships  which  can  be  main- 
tained for  an  extended  period  of  time.  My  capacity  to  love 
has  been  tested  so  that  I know — to  some  extent — how  much 
I can  love  in  the  face  of  anger  and  hate. 

The  frustrations  are  great.  So  are  the  needs.  At  times  1 
feel  overwhelmed  and  angry  because  of  my  own  inability  to 
do  everything  I know  should  be  done.  I get  angry  because 
people,  including  church  people,  try  to  restrict  what  I can  do 
to  help.  I get  worried  when  I see  children  unable  to  develop 
as  normal  human  beings.  I get  worried  when  I know  that 
Mennonite  churches  have  money  and  personnel  which  could 
be  used  to  help  some  of  these  people.  I get  worried  when  I 
think  how  self-centered  many  Christians  are. 

I am  now  program  director  for  the  Englewood  VS  unit.  My 
social  work  training  is  invaluable  as  I help  other  unit  mem- 
bers plan  activities,  solve  problems,  and  guide  them  in  using 
their  relationships  with  others  more  effectively.  The  opportu- 
nities in  the  VS  program  to  provide  leadership,  training, 
and  assistance  are  numerous. 

The  VS  program  has  done  a remarkable  job  in  the  past, 
considering  the  various  levels  of  education,  training,  and 
experience  of  the  VS-ers.  It  can  improve  with  more  capable 
leaders.  You  can  provide  some  of  this  leadership.  You  can 
aid  the  growth  of  other  VS-ers.  You  can  aid  the  development 
of  programs  which  effectively  meet  some  of  the  needs  of 
deprived  people.  And  you  can  work  toward  becoming  more 
other-centered  by  giving  all  of  yourself  to  a significant  pro- 
gram of  the  church. 

I want  to  continue  my  involvement  with  the  VS  program 
because  I find  myself  growing  in  my  commitment  to  others 
iand  to  Christ.  I hope  to  become  more  committed  and  more 
; completely  involved  in  the  work  in  order  to  contribute  more 
■effectively.  □ 


VS-er  Lyle  Miller  poses  with  the  Hilltoppers  of  Adriel  School  following 
the  acceptance  of  their  runner-up  trophy. 
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Why  Christians  Get  Killed 

By  Glenn  Brubaker 

Jesus  predicted  that  His  followers  would  be  persecuted  and 
killed  because  they  lived  righteously.  Many  have  been  mar- 
tyred because  they  identified  with  the  life  of  Jesus.  Men  of 
power  use  their  power  to  frustrate,  curtail,  and  conclude  the 
lives  and  work  of  those  who  declare  loyalty  to  Him.  They 
cannot  tolerate  disloyalty  in  their  subordinates. 

But  history  is  full  of  complexities  and  compromises.  Some 
Christians  have  been  killed  because  their  lives  evidenced 
these.  They  were  not  killed  because  Jesus  alone  was  their 
loyalty  or  because  their  murderers  knew  them  as  loyal  to 
Him. 

Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  died  as  a traitor  in  the  minds  of  many 
German  Christians,  though  he  saw  himself  as  a man  of  God 
doing  battle  with  a man  of  the  devil.  Other  Christians  re- 
fused to  apply  Christ  to  their  political  morals  in  any  way. 
Bonhoeffer’s  witness  against  the  evil  of  the  Nazi  tyranny 
was  clouded  by  his  own  decision  to  lay  aside  his  pacifist 
convictions  and  the  unfaithfulness  of  other  German  Christians 
in  their  unquestioning  loyalty  to  the  German  tyranny. 

Dr.  Paul  Carlson  was  killed  by  a “lucky”  bullet.  He  was 
a marked  man  because  he  symbolized  white  European  and 
American  arrogance  and  western  military  manipulation. 
Though  he  was  in  Africa  on  a deed  of  love  as  a witness  to 
Jesus,  he  died  because  of  the  sins  of  whites,  some  of  them 
professed  Christians,  who  were  yeast  in  the  African  bread 
of  hate. 

Missionaries  were  killed  in  the  Vietcong  Tet  offensive. 
They  were  in  Vietnam  because  of  love  for  Christ.  But  their 
witness  was  compromised  by  their  identification  with  the 
western  militarization  of  Christianity.  After  all,  their  mur- 
derers must  have  known  that  Christians  were  killing  their 
own  Vietcong  people!  What  do  the  Vietcong  know  about  that 
odd  and  unbiblical  division  of  the  Christian  vocation  that 
calls  some  men  to  win  the  lost  to  Christ  and  others  to  kill 
the  evil  lost  for  Christ? 

They  died  because  of  the  sins  of  Christians  or  their  own 
inability  to  disassociate  themselves  from  the  sins  of  people 
whom  their  murderers  consider  their  enemies.  Are  these 
Christians  martyrs  for  Jesus? 

0 o o 

Dostoevski  in  his  chapter  on  the  Grand  Inquisitor  in  the 
Brothers  Karamazov  has  the  church  fling  a charge  against 
Jesus  who  is  once  again  walking  the  earth:  ‘Why  have  you 
come  to  disturb  us?’  Everything  is  going  well.  The  ec- 
clesiastical system  is  a tight  ship.  People  like  it  this  way. 
They  give  up  their  freedom  and  for  it  we  give  them  rules 
and  practices  which  they  need  not  question.  If  Jesus  sets 
them  free,  the  church  is  finished.  The  people  seem  to  want 
things  the  way  they  are.  Jesus,  go  home.  — from  Break- 
through by  Dennis  J.  Geaney,  OSA,  p.  188.  Fides  Publishers, 
Inc.,  1968. 
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By  Still  Waters 


Nurture  Lookout 

Teachers 
Equipped  for  Service 


God  acted  in  history.  He  called  and  chose  for  Himself  a 
people.  He  dealt  with  His  people  over  the  years.  His  great 
historical  acts  were  works  of  grace  calling  for  man’s  re- 
sponse. Being  alive,  He  continues  to  act  today.  He  continues 
to  call  man  to  respond.  How  well  do  we  know  and  appre- 
ciate God’s  continuing  works?  Where  are  we  in  His  search 
for  men?  In  His  building  of  the  church?  In  His  mission  in 
the  world? 

To  help  people  understand  God’s  gracious  acts,  the  Uniform 
Sunday  school  lessons  for  one  year — July  1,  1969,  to  June 
30,  1970 — will  take  an  overview  of  the  Bible  from  Genesis 
to  Revelation.  These  lessons  are  undfr  the  theme,  “The 
Story  of  God  and  His  People.  Supplementary  materials  have 
been  prepared  for  use  by  pupils  and  teachers  in  making 
these  lessons  relevant  to  their  life  and  experience.  However, 
the  best  lesson  helps  are  nil  without  proper  understanding 
and  use. 

The  greatest  benefit  from  this  series  of  lessons  will  come 
if  the  teacher  is  well  informed  and  somewhat  trained  and  has 
the  proper  tools  for  this  task.  How  can  we  train  and  pre- 
pare 6,000  teachers  in  nearly  1,000  congregations  scattered 
over  the  North  American  continent? 

The  answer  is  to  set  up  about  50  area  and  regional 
training  sessions  for  pastors  and  superintendents.  The  pastor 
is  seen  in  his  role  as  the  teacher  of  teachers  and  the  super- 
intendent as  the  administrator  of  the  school.  These  training 
sessions  are  now  being  held  by  resource  persons  who  were 
oriented  for  this  particular  mission. 

The  next  step  is  for  the  pastors  and  superintendents  to 
set  up  workshops  for  their  teachers  in  their  own  home  con- 
gregations. Guidance  material  and  resource  aids  are  being 
provided  to  these  congregational  leaders  for  this  purpose. 
Every  congregation  may  have  the  benefit  of  special  prep- 
aration, training,  and  inspiration  through  this  program.  Dur- 
ing May  and  June,  all  youth  and  adult  teachers  then  will 
receive  insights,  guidance,  and  help  to  prepare  them  for 
the  teaching  of  this  series  of  lessons. 

Congregations  having  failed  to  participate  for  various  rea- 
sons may  still  become  involved  by  contacting  their  district 
Christian  education  leaders.  The  tools  for  this  ministry  have 
been  prepared,  training  is  available,  and  real  Bible  study 
is  possible.  Only  God  can  measure  the  positive  results  of 
this  total  effort  on  the  part  of  all  pastors,  superintendents, 
teachers,  and  pupils. 

— J.  J.  Hostetler. 


Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $5.00  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite  Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 


I acknowledge  my  transgressions. — Ps.  51:3. 

One  insurance  company  collected  some  bizarre  ex- 
planations from  drivers  who  sought  to  justify  themselves 
in  accidents  fn  which  they  were  involved.  Here  are 
several: 

“A  pedestrian  hit  me  and  went  under  my  car.”  “I 
collided  with  a stationary  bus  coming  the  other  way.” 

“I  consider  that  neither  of  us  was  to  blame,  but  if 
either  was  to  blame  it  was  the  other  one.” 

One  reason  why,  many  times,  we  make  no  progress 
spiritually  is  that  we  seek  to  justify  ourselves  rather 
than  acknowledge  where  we  did  wrong.  We  say, 
“Everyone  else  did  it.  As  though  that  makes  it  right. 
“Due  to  the  circumstances  I had  to.”  As  though  cir- 
cumstances determine  our  morality.  “You  know  my 
background.”  As  though  God  has  no  power  to  help 
us.  In  all  such  excuses  we  seek  to  justify  ourselves. 
How  silly  it  must  sound  to  God. 

David  testifies  that  he  was  unhappy,  unhealthy,  and 
ungodly  until  he  came  to  the  place  where  he  acknowl- 
edged that  he  must  quit  excusing  himself  and  must 
confess  his  sin.  He  cried  for  cleansing.  He  sought  for  I 
God  to  give  him  a new  spirit.  Then  and  then  only  was 
he  able  to  teach  transgressors  the  way  of  the  Lord. 
Then  and  then  only  were  all  his  services  and  sacrifices 
for  God  acceptable.  Then  and  then  only  did  he  expe- 
rience  joy  and  peace. 

So  it  is  that  we  cannot  justify  ourselves  when  we 
have  sinned.  Only  God  can  justify.  But  even  He  cannot  • 
clear  us  until  we  acknowledge  our  sin  and  come  to 
Him  for  forgiveness  and  cleansing. 


Free  Gospel 

A modern  Hamlet  soliloquizes  thus: 

To  pledge  or  not  to  pledge — that  is  the  question. 

Whether  tis  nobler  in  a man  to  take  the  gospel  free  and  le 
another  foot  the  bill. 

Or  sign  a pledge  and  pay  toward  church  expenses! 

To  give — to  pay — aye,  there’s  the  rub. 

To  pay,  when  on  the  free-pew  plan,  a man  may  have  a 
sitting  free  and  take  the  gospel,  too. 

As  though  he  paid,  and  none  be  aught  the  wiser  save  the 

finance  committee,  who — most  honorable  of  men — can  keeji 
a secret! 

“To  err  is  human,”  and  human,  too,  to  buy  at  cheapest 
rate.  I’ll  take  the  gospel  so! 

For  others  do  the  same — a common  rule! 

I’m  wise,  I’ll  wait,  not  work — I’ll  pray,  not  pay,  and  let 
the  other  fellow  foot  the  bills, 

And  so  I’ll  get  the  gospel  free,  you  see. 

— Unknown. 
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Editorials 


Other  Questions  Also 


Dare  one  be  brave  enough,  during  all  the  discussion  today 
( about  the  church  being  relevant,  to  suggest  a little  more  time 
should  be  spent  speaking  to  such  questions  as.  To  what 
should  we  be  relevant?  To  whom  should  we  be  relevant? 
Why  should  we  be  relevant?  and.  How  should  we  be? 

During  the  last  few  decades  especially,  the  church  has  been 
told  to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  to  catch  up  with  the  cul- 
ture, and  to  go  where  the  action  is.  Sounds  good  and  much 
needed  until  one  realizes  it  is  possible  to  keep  pace  with  the 
times,  to  be  in  the  center  of  the  culture,  and  to  be  where  the 
action  is  and  yet  not  know  what  to  do  there.  Emil  Brunner 
wrote,  “The  time-honored  scandal  of  Protestantism  is  its 
desire  to  keep  pace  with  the  times” — “to  be  relevant  with 
the  culture.” 

A story  in  Scripture  recounts  the  record  of  a certain  run- 
ner who  outran  all  the  other  runners,  but  he  had  no  message 
when  he  arrived.  One  of  the  most  mixed-up  fellows  I ever 
knew  was  one  who  always  managed  to  be  in  the  middle  of 
anything  which  was  happening.  But  he  never  seemed  to 
sense  his  reason  for  being  there.  Sometimes  he  really  didn’t 
belong  there  at  all.  The  important  thing  to  him  was  that  he 
was  where  it  appeared  everyone  else  was. 

A plea  to  stop  and  suggest  a few  questions  as  to  whom 
and  for  what  the  church  should  be  relevant  doesn’t  mean  to 
not  seek  to  meet  the  need  of  the  day.  The  opposite  is  true. 
You  don’t  take  a trip  without  knowing  something  of  the 
destination  or  what  you  mean  to  accomplish.  At  least  the 
person  who  supposes  that  there  is  a goal  for  taking  a trip 
is  not  the  one  to  be  criticized. 

Too  often  the  church  is  ineffective  because  it  goes  about 
its  regular,  routine  way  of  following  the  crowd  without  know- 
ing why.  This  is  also  the  reason  why  the  church  at  times 
jumps  on  board  when  someone  suggests  an  all-solution  slogan 
without  asking  “What  for?”  In  other  words,  the  church  can 
go  far  off  beam  to  be  relevant  if  the  questions  to  what?  to 
whom:  what  for?  how?  are  not  answered  responsibly. 

I’m  sure  that  times  when  the  church  is  told  it  is  irrelevant, 
it  is  not  practicing  or  preaching  true  Christianity.  It  has 
substituted  something  else. 

George  W.  Truett  said  that  it  seemed  as  though  everyone 
was  saying,  “The  church  has  had  it.  We’ve  tried  Christianity 
long  enough.  It  has  failed.  Isn’t  it  time  we  try  something 
elseJ”  Dr.  Truett  answered,  “We  tried  everything  else  but 
Christianity.  Everything  else  has  failed.  Philosophy  has  failed. 
Education  has  failed.  Politics  has  failed.  It’s  about  time  we 
try  Christianity.” 


Now  that’s  a good  word.  Christianity  as  it’s  meant  to  be  is 
really  relevant.  Why?  Because  it  answers  questions  like.  To 
what  should  we  be  relevant?  To  whom  should  we  be  rele- 
vant? Why  should  we  be  relevant?  and.  How  should  we  be 
relevant? 

To  the  brokenness  of  our  world  the  gospel  brings  recon- 
ciliation and  forgiveness  in  Christ  and  through  the  word  and 
deed  of  His  disciple.  To  the  lostness  of  our  world  the  good 
news  is  that  Christ  “came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost.”  And  the  very  purpose  of  the  church  is  to  be 
Christ’s  body  at  work  in  the  world  performing  His  purposes. 
To  accomplish  God’s  purpose  He  has  promised  the  power  as 
we  meet  the  conditions.  So  we  see  our  mission  in  Christ’s 
mission,  our  method  in  Christ’s  method,  and  our  motive  in 
Christ’s  motive.  The  church  will  never  be  more  relevant  than 
it  is  when  it  lives  out  the  life  of  Christ  today. 

What  does  this  say?  It  says  that  the  church  is  relevant 

— when  those  who  claim  to  be  Christ  s disciples  are  being 
changed  into  His  likeness  from  one  glory  to  another  by  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

— when  those  who  are  Christ’s  followers  exercise  a faith 
in  Him  which  will  be  answered  by  a power  greater  than  all 
their  own. 

— when  those  standing  by  the  world's  wells,  thirsting  for 
life,  find  new  life  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  living  Christ 
through  faithful  witnesses. 

— when  those  sick  beside  the  pools  of  our  day  are  enabled 
to  take  up  their  couches  of  concern  and  suffering  and  walk 
away  with  new  strength. 

— when  those  robbed  and  beaten  on  such  dangerous  roads 
as  those  going  down  to  Jericho,  to  alcohol  and  drugs,  are 
lifted,  carried,  and  cared  for  until  they  find  full  health  and 
wholeness. 

— when  those  who  know  only  injustice  and  unconcern  meet 
those  through  whom  the  compelling  love  of  Christ  flows 
so  that  the  least  of  these  stand  strong  before  others  and 
God  because  of  a newfound  faith  in  the  One  who  is  Lord 
of  this  old  world.  When  they  know  God  loves  them  as  much 
as  any  other  of  His  creation  because  they  have  seen  His  love 
reflected  in  His  followers. 

When  these  things  begin  to  come  to  pass,  then  shall  the 
church  stop  only  speaking  about  becoming  relevant  because 
it  will  have  then  found  the  source  and  secret  of  relevance. 
For  a Christian  or  church  is  really  never  relevant  until 
another  life  is  touched  and  changed  by  the  living  Christ 
through  that  Christian  or  church. — D. 
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Walking 

the 

Razor's 


By  Robert  J.  Baker 


What  is  it  like  to  be  a Christian?  For  you,  I cannot  tell. 
But  I know  what  it  is  like  for  me,  for  I am  a Christian, 
assured,  proud  of  my  position  before  God,  a position  I gained 
because  of  my  relationship  to  Jesus  Christ.  I would  begin  by 
saying  that  for  me  it  is  like  walking  a tight  rope  stretched 
high  above  the  ground.  It  is  really  much  more  than  that, 
but  it  offers  a good  spot  from  which  to  take  off  in  my 
description.  It  is  a scary,  exciting,  daring  walk. 

But  I would  have  it  no  other  way.  I am  doing  now  what 
I always  dreamed  of  doing  when  I was  a boy.  As  a lad  I 
dreamed  of  dangerous  exploits,  exploring  strange  lands, 
penetrating  dense  jungles,  sailing  uncharted  and  stormy  seas. 
I longed  to  escape  the  humdrum  of  life.  I wanted  to  scale 
the  steep  mountain  peaks,  to  live  the  dangerous,  outdoor, 
virile  life.  I longed  for  adventure,  conquest,  accomplishment. 
And  now  as  a Christian  I have  found  all  that  I desired. 
Soon  I will  be  fifty  years  old,  and  the  excitement  has  not 
yet  peaked.  I doubt  if  it  ever  shall  until  someday  I step  into 
the  glorious  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  and  breathlessly  say, 
“My  Lord,  here  I am.  What  next?’ 

Actually,  as  a Christian,  1 do  more  than  walk  the  tight 
rope — I walk  the  razor’s  edge.  The  rope  I move  upon  is  no 
rope  of  ordinary  thickness.  It  is  slender,  delicate,  thinner 
than  the  finest  wire,  as  keen  and  sharp  as  a razor’s  edge. 
In  my  Christian  life  God  calls  me  to  walk  the  razor’s  edge. 
It  is  nerve-tingling,  exciting,  exacting,  dangerous.  I am  not 
called  to  wander  down  a broad  highway,  to  sloppy  Christian 
living,  to  plodding  through  the  dust,  ending  up  as  some 
carnal-Christian  hybrid.  I doubt  if  there  is  such  an  animal. 
If  you  are  called  to  such,  I question  if  God  is  doing  the 
calling. 


Robert  J.  Baker  is  a well-known  writer  and  teacher  from  Elkhart,  Ind. 


There  is  more  to  this  razor’s  edge  I walk  upon.  It  is  one 
of  flexibility,  of  movement.  Never  do  I stand  still  upon  it; 
always  there  is  motion,  swaying,  balancing  to  be  done.  Not 
only  do  I move  upon  it,  but  it  moves  beneath  me.  God  moves 
the  razor’s  edge.  He  asks  me  to  move  with  Him  upon  that 
delicate  surface,  to  follow  each  twist  and  turn  of  it,  to  keep 
my  balance,  to  sense  His  motivation,  His  innovations.  God 
calls  me  as  a Christian  to  do  what  the  world  calls  “impos- 
sible” living.  And  I love  Him  for  it.  He  calls  me  to  move- 
ments and  responses  within  and  without  my  Christian  life 
that  none  other  must  make  at  that  same  time,  to  that  same 
degree,  for  that  same  reason.  My  God  is  a personal  God. 

The  God  I serve  asks  me  to  be  all  things  to  all  men.  He 
asks  me  to  move  out,  to  move  back,  to  bend  this  way,  to 
bend  that  way,  to  stand  erect,  to  move  slowly,  to  move 
rapidly.  I know  not  what  His  next  set  of  directions  will  be, 
but  I know  they  will  come,  sharp  and  clear,  specific  for  me, 
personal  orders  from  my  Commander,  orders  for  the  day  to 
meet  my  smallest  problem,  my  deepest  need. 

My  Leader  asks  me  to  walk  the  razor’s  edge  in  a variety 
of  matters.  He  says  to  me,  “Love  Me;  fear  Me.”  And  I must 
do  both.  That  is  what  I mean  by  walking  the  razor’s  edge, 
for  in  many  areas  of  my  Christian  living,  God  calls  me  to 
discretion,  good  judgment,  understanding.  He  calls  me  to 
balanced  Christian  living,  forbids  me  to  become  lopsided.  It 
is  not  hard  to  love  Him.  I see  His  kindnesses  a dozen  times 
per  day;  His  mercies  are  renewed  each  morning.  But  I must 
also  fear  Him.  For  He  is  a mighty  God,  and  I tremble  as 
He  moves  about  me.  He  stretches  out  His  arms  of  love  to 
me,  yet  He  is  a great  and  terrible  God,  mighty  in  majesty,  a 
God  of  wrath  and  judgment.  If  I lean  too  often,,  too  long 
upon  His  forgiving  love,  drawing  extravagantly  from  that 
bank  of  mercy.  He  thunders  the  overdrawn  balance  sheet 
before  me,  demands  that  I make  payment.  When  He  thun- 
ders, I spring  erect  upon  the  razor’s  edge.  I balance  the 
account. 

My  God  asks  me  to  be  happy,  to  be  sad.  He  scourges  me 
if  I am  glum,  despondent.  He  calls  me  to  remember  what  He 
has  done  for  me.  He  demands  that  I smile,  that  I laugh.  As 
we  move  together  in  new  and  glorious  Christian  adventure,  I 
vibrate  with  happiness,  this  middle-age  structure  refusing  to 
grow  old  and  ancient,  to  creak  and  groan.  I am  doing  what  I 
have  always  dreamed  of  doing,  adventuring  into  the  unknown. 
Why  shouldn  t I be  happy?  And  yet  my  Pilot  calls  me  to 
tears.  From  the  foaming  crests  of  joy,  He  bids  me  drop  into 
the  trough  of  sorrow.  He  asks  me  to  cry  over  my  world,  even 
as  He  cried  over  His  world.  In  the  midst  of  my  happiness  I 
must  sorrow  for  those  who  will  not  share  that  happiness. 
There  is  a time  to  laugh,  a time  to  weep.  And  if  I sway 
too  far  to  one  side,  He  gently  nudges  me  back.  Here,  in  this 
area,  He  does  not  thunder.  He  understands  my  vacillation. 
In  a world  of  sorrow,  I laugh  because  of  the  happiness  He 
brings  to  me.  In  my  spiritual  ecstasy  I am  moved  to  tears, 
moved  there  when  to  my  mind  come  the  names  and  faces  of 
loved  ones  who  distain  the  love  and  happiness  I experience. 
To  walk  the  razor’s  edge  demands  that  we  be  as  wise  as 
serpents,  yet  harmless  as  doves.  -It’s  a delicate  balance  to 
which  my  Lord  has  called  me.  This  is  no  broad  highway; 
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this  is  the  narrow  way,  the  razor’s  edge. 

I am  called  to  be  content;  I am  called  to  be  restless.  When 
I am  disturbed  by  happenings  at  home,  in  the  church,  abroad, 
then  my  personal  God  places  His  hand  upon  my  fevered 
, brow,  and  grants  me  peace.  He  demands  that  1 rest  in  Him; 
He  will  not  allow  me  to  stay  discomforted.  He  is  my  Balm 
1 of  Gilead,  my  Tranquilizer  in  this  world  of  unrest.  And  yet 
j if  I become  too  satisfied  with  my  position,  if  I pause  too  long 
, in  my  Christian  walk,  then  I feel  the  razor’s  edge  beneath 
mv  feet.  When  I am  static,  it  cuts.  My  God  calls  me  to  a 
holy  discontentment  with  myself.  Never  has  He  patted  me 
on  the  back  and  said,  “It  is  enough.  Never  will  He  let  me 
1 sit  back  and  rest  upon  my  laurels;  never  have  I arrived. 
, Always  I must  press  forward.  And  I love  Him  because  of 
this  dissatisfaction  with  myself  that  He  has  ingrained  within 
me.  I am  satisfied  with  Him,  but  He  will  not  permit  me  to 
, be  satisfied  with  myself.  And  that  is  right.  I live  a life  of 
exhilaration;  I live  a life  of  frustration.  I am  "content;  I am 
I discontent.  I am  satisfied;  I am  dissatisfied.  I am  at  peace; 

, I am  at  war.  I am  calm;  I am  upset.  The  Christian  life  is 
i a swarm  of  paradoxes.  It  is  not  for  the  weak.  God  calls  me 
i to  the  limits  of  my  mental  endurance.  He  stretches  me,  pulls 
! from  me  the  best.  He  sets  me  upon  the  razor’s  edge,  then 
! buffets  me  with  the  winds  of  adversity,  chastens  me  as  His 
I Word  says  He  will  do  with  those  He  loves.  But  when  I 
stagger,  then  He  supports  me. 

I walk  the  narrow  way  in  regard  to  worry,  in  regard  to 
unconcern.  In  the  face  of  adversity,  problems,  dangers,  God 
’ asks  me  to  be  nonchalant.  Each  day  is  mine  to  accept, 
t problems  and  trials,  blessings  and  joys.  Nothing  shall  come 
j without  the  grace  to  bear  it.  What  comes  I can  meet,  laugh- 
ing at  the  unknown,  walking  the  dark  valley  of  fear  without 
fear.  He  gives  me  the  careless  Walter  Mittv  complex  that 
j whistles  in  the  teeth  of  danger.  And  yet,  He  calls  me  to 
' concern,  to  worry.  He  asks  me  to  pray,  to  fast,  to  struggle 
| with  the  sin  in  my  own  life,  in  the  life  of  others.  He  wants 
* me  to  be  fussy  about  my  Christian  life.  One  day  He  urges 
me  ruthlessly  ahead,  blindfolded  on  my  razor  edge  of  living; 
the  next  He  slows  me  to  the  pace  of  a snail,  asking  me  to 
j search  the  way  as  I seek  His  face.  I know  not  what  He  will 
' ask  tomorrow.  I only  know  He  will  ask;  I know  I want  to 
j follow.  Periodically  He  hands  me  His  sealed  orders,  orders  I 
snap  open  with  hands  trembling,  heart  pounding.  Day  by  day 
' He  calls  me  to  live,  hour  by  hour,  moment  by  moment,  here 
j a little,  there  a little.  It  is  razor-edge  living. 

The  paired  contrasts  are  endless.  He  calls  me  to  be  busy 
for  Him,  to  be  quiet  with  Him.  There  are  things  I must  love, 

| things  I must  hate.  He  asks  me  to  try;  He  demands  that  I 
abstain.  You  may  draw  back  in  horror  from  this  life  I live. 

' You  may  fear  its  strain  and  stress,  its  daily  “ifs”  and  “buts,” 
the  bubbling  uncertainties  of  it.  You  may  call  it  demise  by 
I degrees  or  instant  insanity.  Somehow  I care  not  what  you 
think.  God  calls  me  to  walk  the  razor’s  edge.  It  is  a life  of 
continuing  adjustment  and  adventure,  of  doing  and  daring, 
I of  expecting  and  exploring.  It  is  not  the  easy  way,  but  for 
me,  it  is  the  way.  Your  shrug,  your  smile,  is  inconsequential. 
I like  better  the  way  He  calls  me  than  the  way  He  does 
not  call  you.  □ 


Heaven 

By  Christian  E.  Charles 

When  I get  to  heaven,  I want  to  study  law  under  Moses, 
agriculture  under  Amos,  oratory  under  Isaiah,  homiletics 
under  Paul,  music  under  David,  and  I want  to  go  fishing 
with  Peter. 

Some  people  have  many  strange  ideas  about  heaven.  Some 
of  these  ideas  come  from  the  minds  of  men  instead  of  from 
the  Bible.  Some  are  based  upon  a phrase  or  two  in  the 
Bible,  which  seem  to  be  true,  because  they  come  from  the 
Word,  but  are  not  true  because  they  are  taken  out  of  their 
context  and  are  contrary  to  other  verses  in  the  Bible. 

Heaven  cannot  be  explored  or  explained.  Its  glory  beggars 
all  description;  it  is  unutterable.  It  cannot  be  described  by 
material  things.  The  most  costly  things  of  earth  are  used 
to  describe  the  lowest  and  most  common  uses  in  heaven.  If 
its  most  common  things  are  jeweled  and  golden,  we  have  no 
figure  or  values  to  represent  the  exceeding  richness  of  its 
higher  things!  Where  is  the  artist  or  poet  who  can  paint 
for  us  a picture  of  heaven  so  pure  and  beautiful?  All  figures 
and  values  and  beauty  are  exhausted  in  description.  A city 
with  no  dust  in  the  streets,  no  smoke  in  the  air,  no  noise 
to  disturb  us,  and  no  fog  to  blind  or  mar  our  vision.  Resur- 
rection, immortality,  and  heaven  are  words  of  supreme  value 
to  every  Christian.  Death  has  been  conquered. 

Eternal  life  is  a certainty.  Heaven  is  our  prospective  home. 
These  are  facts  of  our  Christian  thought  and  hope.  And  all 
are  verified  for  us  by  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  and  Sav- 
ior. How  poor  are  our  earthly  treasures!  How  tame  our 
earthly  pleasures!  How  dull  are  our  earthly  pursuits!  We 
realize  this  when  we  compare  them  with  the  heavenly 
treasures.  Life’s  great  future  lies  before  us.  The  present, 
brief  at  the  longest,  is  only  a great  opportunity  for  us  to 
redeem  the  time  to  enlarge  our  capacity  to  enjoy  heaven  all 
the  more  when  we  get  there. 

The  fullness  of  heaven  is  Jesus  Himself 

The  duration  of  heaven  is  the  eternity  of  Jesus. 

The  light  of  heaven  is  the  face  of  Jesus. 

The  joy  of  heaven  is  the  presence  of  Jesus. 

The  melody  of  heaven  is  the  name  of  Jesus. 

The  harmony  of  heaven  is  the  praise  of  Jesus. 

The  theme  of  heaven  is  the  work  of  Jesus. 

The  employment  of  heaven  is  the  service  of  Jesus. 

On  His  Wings 

The  Lord  will  bear  us  on  His  wings 
When  we  are  down  and  out , 

If  we  will  trust  His  keeping  power 
That  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 

Mary  Alice  Holden 
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Stop  Feeling  Sorry  for  Yourself 


If  anyone  had  cause  for  self-pity,  it  was  Carson  McCullers, 
the  widely  read  American  novelist. 

At  the  time  of  her  death,  Mrs.  McCullers’  career  was 
described  by  a literary  critic  as  “a  vocation  of  pain. 

Much  of  her  art,  the  critic  commented,  “seemed  to  have 
flowed  from  her  own  tortured  life.’’ 

Before  she  was  29,  Carson  McCullers  had  suffered  three 
strokes  which  paralyzed  her  left  side.  Discouraged,  she 
imagined  she  could  never  work  again.  But  gradually,  a page 
a day,  she  resumed  her  writings. 

The  ever-present  pain  intensified.  Her  husband  committed 
suicide.  Illness  made  her  a virtual  cripple. 

In  a rare  mention  of  her  troubles  she  said:  “Sometimes  I 
think  God  got  me  mixed  up  with  Job.  But  Job  never  cursed 
God,  and  neither  have  I.  I carry  on. 

To  say  “Stop  feeling  sorry  for  yourself’  is  not  to  deny 
the  very  real  and  severe  mental  and  physical  anguish  of 
people  all  over  the  world. 

It  is  to  affirm  that  excessive  concentration  on  self  only 
magnifies  your  problems — and  may  add  unfairly  to  other 
people’s. 

To  feel  sorry  for  yourself  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world. 
We  all  do  it.  But  it  doesn  t accomplish  much.  It  rarely  im- 
proved anything.  Self-pity  is  one  of  the  deadliest  illusions 
known  to  man. 

It  is  a prison  without  walls;  a sign  pointing  nowhere;  a 
parasite  on  the  creative  energies  of  man;  a barricade  to 
human  relationships. 

It  has  gratification  of  its  own  that  not  everybody  is  willing 
to  give  up. 

But  most  of  us  hunger  for  some  assistance  in  breaking  out 
of  our  self-made  enclosures. 

People  who  suffer  prolonged  periods  of  depression  with  its 
accompanying  feelings  of  inadequacy  should,  of  course,  seek 
professional  help. 

But  ordinary  self-pity  can  be  handled  by  a change  of 
attitude.  So  we’ve  listed  some  common  ways  in  which  it 
reveals  itself. 

Examine  them.  Discover  the  fallacy  in  them.  And  the  next 
time  you  are  about  to  use  one  of  them,  you  may  think 
better  of  it. 


"I  Can't  Take  It  Anymore" 

Do  you  honestly  think  you  would  exchange  your  troubles 
for  those  of  somebody  else? 

Centuries  ago,  Socrates  concluded  that — all  things  con- 
sidered— you’d  probably  settle  for  your  own. 

“If  all  our  misfortunes  were  laid  in  one  pile  from  which 


Produced  by  The  Christophers.  With  permission. 


everyone  had  to  take  an  equal  portion,’  he  said,  “most 
people  would  be  content  to  take  back  their  own  and  de- 
part.” 

Learn  to  live  with  the  problems  you  can’t  change,  and 
ask  God  for  the  strength  to  do  something  about  the  ones 
you  can. 

Realism  is  the  first  step  in  the  conquest  of  self-pity. 
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"My  Life  Is  So  Empty" 

People  who  complain  about  the  emptiness  of  their  lives 
fail  to  realize  that  redoubled  efforts  to  understand  others  are 
often  more  effective  than  “picking  over  the  raw  bones  of 
their  own  psyche.” 

This  advice  was  given  by  Dr.  Alan  Fromme,  chief  psychol- 
ogist of  the  mental  hygiene  clinic  of  University  Settlement 
House  in  New  York. 

He  cited  signs  of  emotional  immaturity  which  can,  in 
many  cases,  lead  to  habitual  self-pity: 

Aloneness — Some  individuals  are  nearly  friendless,  despite 
declarations  that  they  have  love  to  give. 

Underperformance — The  only  way  some  persons  can  con- 
sistently support  their  poor  opinion  of  themselves  is  to  heap 
failure  upon  failure. 

Indecision — Immature  persons  take  halfway  measures  that 
satisfy  nobody. 

Hostility — This  ricochets  off  the  objects  of  their  wrath  and 
comes  home  to  roost. 

Anxiety — Because  they  are  angry  at  others,  they  expect 
others  to  be  angry  at  them. 

Instead  of  thinking  too  much  about  your  own  “inner 
vacuum,”  consider  your  assets  and  direct  them  toward  people 
who  stand  in  need  of  the  very  abilities  you  have. 
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"Nothing  / Do  Makes  a Bit  of  Difference" 

A Baltimore  woman  wouldn’t  think  of  her  efforts  as  futile. 
As  a result,  her  influence  extends  all  over  the  world — and 
she  doesn  t have  to  leave  her  own  house. 

Since  1947,  Mrs.  William  Whitridge  has  given  free  room 
and  board  to  needy  Johns  Hopkins  University  students. 

Years  after,  she  still  receives  mail  from  her  grateful  board- 
ers. They  include  professors,  businessmen,  scientists — some 
as  far  away  as  Ethiopia,  Hungary,  and  Afghanistan.  Her 
comment: 

“I  wish  more  people  would  open  their  homes  to  out- 
standing young  men  who  need  help. 

The  world  is  full  of  human  want.  We  must  take  our  eyes 
off  ourselves  to  see  it.  We  don’t  have  to  look  far  to  find 
someone  for  whom  our  actions  can  make  a great  difference. 

“Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  see  how  the  fields  are  already 
white  for  harvest  (Jn.  4:35). 
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"I  Haven't  Got  What  It  Takes " 

A blind  man — with  no  hands — serves  as  rehabilitation 
counselor  for  the  mentally  ill. 

Twelve  years  ago,  the  27-year-old  blind  man  was  like 
other  youngsters.  One  day  when  he  was  playing  with  im- 
properly mixed  chemicals,  they  exploded.  He  lost  his  sight 
and  both  hands. 

Despite  his  handicap,  the  boy  completed  high  school  and 
learned  Braille.  He  then  acquired  a master’s  degree  in 
vocational  rehabilitation. 

“He’s  bright,’  an  official  said;  “he’s  learning  a lot  and 
he’s  teaching  others.  He  will  eventually  train  six  more 
counselors  in  the  district. 

No  matter  what  our  limitations,  each  of  us  can  do  some- 
thing, with  God’s  help,  to  ease  the  burdens  of  other  people. 
By  doing  so  we  perform  a valuable  service  and  add  meaning 
to  our  own  lives. 

“Gladly,  therefore,  I will  glory  in  my  infirmities,  that  the 
strength  of  Christ  may  dwell  in  me”  (2  Cor.  12:10). 

"If  I Could  Only  Get  A way  from  It  All!" 

A quarter-page  advertisement  in  a midwestern  newspaper 
offered  a solution: 

“Moon  mortgages — unlimited  funds  available  for  land 
development  . . . subdivisions,  tourist  resorts,  rocket  space- 
ports, and  skvrises.” 

The  savings  and  loan  company  which  placed  the  ad  said 
it  is  the  “first  on  earth  to  offer  this  service  to  our  neighbor- 
ing planet  development. 

Even  the  most  ardent  escapist  would  evaluate  the  moon  as 
“a  nice  place  to  visit,  but 

The  desire  to  “run  away’’  must  be  deeply  rooted  in  all 
of  us — so  many  of  us  try  it. 

But  as  long  as  we  re  on  this  spinning  globe,  our  work  is 
this:  to  accept  responsibility  and  bring  some  divine  love  into 
very  earthly  difficulties. 

"Noboby  Cares  About  Me" 

Like  most  half-truths,  this  statement  can  be  an  excuse  for 
doing  less  than  we  should. 

Of  all  the  convicts  counseled  by  Warden  Clinton  Duffy  of 
San  Quentin,  none  responded  more  readily  than  Bill  Sands. 

A few  years  after  his  release,  Sands  began  to  give  hard- 
hitting talks  on  going  straight  to  prisoners  up  for  parole. 
Of  the  5,000  men  he  has  worked  with,  4,500  are  still  out  of 
jail. 

He  puts  it  simply:  “When  you’re  finally  free,  help  others 
who  were  in  the  same  fix.’’ 

Once  you  stop  allowing  resentment  to  distort  your  life, 
you  can  put  past  experience  to  work  for  others.  You  may 
even  help  them  avoid  the  same  mistakes  you  made. 

“Bear  one  another’s  burdens,  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of 
Christ’’  (Gal.  6:2). 

" I Just  Can't  Keep  Up  with  Everything" 

Frankly,  who  can?  You  just  have  to  be  selective. 

Hundreds  of  older  persons,  far  from  conceding  they  were 


“out  of  it,”  enrolled  in  a variety  of  free  courses  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky. 

All  over  65,  they  proved  to  be  ideal  scholars. 

When  personal  problems  appear  unmanageable,  world 
events  totally  beyond  comprehension,  we  should  resist  the 
temptation  to  pull  back  into  a private  world,  or  even  a 
fantasy  world. 

Discover  the  real  world.  Revitalize  your  thinking.  Develop 
your  unused  powers.  Find  new  meaning  in  purposeful  serv- 
ice to  others. 

"What's  the  Use  of  Trying" 

An  18-year-old  girl  in  Albuquerque  is  alive  today  because 
a policeman  refused  to  follow  this  line  of  reasoning. 

The  girl  was  shocked  into  unconsciousness  when  she 
touched  an  electric  wire  while  her  hand  was  immersed  in 
dishwater. 

When  patrolman  John  O’Brien  arrived  at  the  house,  he 
thought  the  girl  was  dead. 

“She  wasn’t  breathing  and  she  had  no  pulse,  or  at  least 
none  that  I could  feel,”  he  said. 

He  began  to  give  the  girl  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation, 
keeping  at  it  until  she  showed  signs  of  life. 

To  try  when  there  is  little  hope  is  to  risk  failure.  Not  to 
try  at  all  is  to  guarantee  it. 

"You  Can't  Beat  the  System" 

Like  hundreds  of  others,  a New  York  motorist  was  frus- 
trated by  misleading  highway  signs,  abrupt  access  roads,  and 
dangerous  guard  rails. 

He  bought  a camera.  With  it  he  compiled  700  slides  on 
highway  hazards. 

After  persistent  efforts,  he  presented  his  graphic  pictures 
before  a congressional  committee. 

The  chairman  had  this  praise  for  him:  “Your  lavman’s- 
eye  view  might  well  be  given  urgent  attention  by  our  high- 
way engineers  and  experts.” 

Anger  or  dissatisfaction  with  any  “system”  will  never 
change  it.  Doing  something  will. 

Once  our  excuses  are  set  aside,  we  can  move  ahead  with 
the  confidence  that  even  a small  candle  of  constructive, 
purposeful  action  is,  in  its  own  way,  greater  than  all  the 
darkness. 

"People  Are  No  Good’ 

The  first  day  of  school  began  on  a bright  note  for  a teach- 
er who  was  glancing  over  the  roll  book. 

“Look  at  those  IQ’s,”  she  thought  to  herself.  After  each 
student’s  name  was  a number,  such  as  138,  140,  145.  “I’ve 
got  a terrific  class.” 

The  elated  teacher  tried  new  methods.  The  students  re- 
sponded exceptionally  well  to  her  creative  approach. 

Only  later  did  she  find  out  that  the  figures  after  each 
pupil’s  name  stood,  not  for  IQ,  but  for  their  locker  numbers. 

Most  of  the  time,  people  will  be  as  positive  or  negative  as 
we  expect  them  to  be.  Even  misplaced  confidence  is  better 
than  despair.  When  you  think  about  it,  God  puts  an  aston- 
ishing amount  of  trust  in  each  one  of  us.  Q 
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The  Call  from  the  City 


By  Delmar 


Recently  I joined  the  officers  of  a Mennonite  Disaster 
Service  unit  in  a ghetto  area  of  a large  city  meeting  with 
four  Black  Front  leaders.  We  were  convinced  that  God  was 
at  work  in  that  city,  and  we  wanted  to  find  our  place.  The 
city  for  the  moment  can  be  nameless  since  similar  searches 
by  several  MDS  units  as  well  as  other  Mennonite  church 
agencies  are  going  on  currently  in  other  cities.  In  any  one 
city  the  conversation  may  end  abruptly,  or  it  may  go  on  and 
on  endlessly,  or  it  may  develop  into  another  outstanding 
cooperative  project  between  Mennonite  churches  and  a 
neglected  minority  race. 

The  four  black  men,  like  many  of  their  friends,  had  given 
up  on  getting  help  from  Christians,  especially  white  Chris- 
tians. They  had  assumed  responsibility  to  speak  for  the 
members  of  their  race  for  this  area  of  the  city.  They  had 
condoned,  perhaps  even  participated  in,  demonstrations, 
including  the  looting  and  destruction  of  properties  earlier 
this  vear.  Now  they  were  meeting  with  Christians,  four 
outsiders  representing  MDS;  in  addition,  there  were  two 
other  Christians  from  their  own  city — one  black  and  one 
white,  neither  from  their  ghetto.  That  the  meeting  was  held 
at  all  was  a tribute  to  painstaking  efforts  on  the  part  of 
these  latter  two.  It  was  a culmination  of  weeks  of  search 
and  tedious  efforts  to  communicate.  As  the  black  Christian 
said: 

I wouldn’t  know  how  these  men  lived  if  I hadn’t  found 
it  necessary  to  look  for  them  when  they  broke  appointments, 
to  seek  them  out  when  they  did  not  respond  to  my  call. 
They  didn  t know  what  it  was  to  be  at  a specified  place  at 
a prearranged  time.  Where  could  I be  if  God  had  not  re- 
peatedly sought  me  out  when  I was  a sinner,  when  I re- 
jected Him?  He  always  does  that,  you  know.  I followed 
these  men  often  through  the  depths  of  the  city  where  they 
expected  to  disappear  from  me.  Where  would  any  of  us  be 
if  God  gave  up  on  us?  I could  not  let  them  get  away.  But 
I learned  some  things  about  their  way  of  life  that  had  never 
been  revealed  to  me  otherwise.’ 

And  now  on  a Saturday  afternoon  those  who  had  given 
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up  hope  in  the  Christian  church  were  ready  to  talk  to  us 
about  working  together.  They  would  use  our  help  but  it 
would  be  their  show!  They  would  be  in  charge!  If  there 
was  any  credit,  it  would  be  for  Afro-Americans.  White  people 
and  white  organizations  had  many  opportunities  and  muffed 
them.  The  white  man’s  Christian  church  has  long  since 
forfeited  its  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  black  men.  While  these 
men  had  once  said  they  would  not  listen  to  white  people, 
now  they  were  listening.  They  were  listening  because 
Christians  had  first  listened  to  them  after  seeking  them 
throughout  the  slums.  While  they  had  first  listened  with  hate 
in  their  hearts,  now  they  could  say,  “We  do  not  hate  you. 
If  you  respect  us  as  human  beings  like  yourselves,  you  will 
understand  why  we  now  have  to  do  this  our  way.  We  cannot 
do  it  all,  but  we  have  to  say  how  it  will  be  done.’’ 

In  answer  to  our  questions  they  explained  their  selected 
articles  of  clothing,  their  medallions — symbols  of  a newfound 
pride  in  an  Afro-American  heritage.  Each  had  a particular 
source,  a special  meaning,  a visible  expression  of  something 
important  and  beautiful. 

One  of  our  group  mentioned  the  television  program  pro- 
duced by  David  Susskind,  his  ability  to  get  controversial 
antagonists  to  confront  each  other  with  opposing  beliefs  and 
standards.  All  that  Susskind  asks  is  respect  enough  to  listen 
to  what  the  other  side  has  to  say.  We  hear  a lot  of  things 
on  this  show  that  we  wish  were  not  true. 

I was  reminded  that  at  general  conference  at  Estes  Park 
last  summer  a group  from  an  inner  city  tried  to  explain 
how  black  people  felt,  and  they  spoke  in  the  terminology 
of  the  gutters,  of  people  who  had  long  since  given  up  hope 
in  the  white  Christianity.  But  some  Christians  said,  “If  they 
talk  that  way,  we  won’t  listen.  This  developed  into  quite 
a hassle.  But  they  would  not  change  their  words  without 
changing  their  story,  and  that  story  was  the  only  purpose 
of  their  coming.  The  conference  listened,  and  many  did  not 
like  what  they  heard. 

It  is  often  our  ability  and  willingness  to  listen  which  takes 
the  hate  out  of  these  messages.  We  found  it  that  way  at  this 
meeting  in  this  city  with  Black  Front  leaders.  They  were 
talking  to  Christians  and  could  say,  “We  do  not  hate  you. 
We  come  to  you  now  because  we  want  your  help.  But  you 
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„ must  help  us  our  way  if  you  are  going  to  help  us. 

And  we  were  able  to  say,  “We  will  help  you  in  what  we 
believe  is  God’s  way.  We  feel  that  now  God  is  calling  us 
through  you  and  we  are  responding  to  Him  through  you.’ 
And  we  felt  this  to  be  true  because  someone  had  listened 
to  them  first  and  they  talked  in  the  only  language  that  they 
- knew  to  express  themselves — in  the  language  they  felt  they 
had  to  use  to  make  us  see  how  important  their  words  were, 
in  the  language  that  started  with  burning  buildings  and  loot- 
, ing  stores.  And  then  the  language  of  the  medallions  and 
svmbols.  And  most  important  they  listened  and  said,  “We 
do  not  hate  you. 

, Mennonite  Disaster  Service  workers  returning  from  the 
citv  invariably  say,  “We  are  not  sure  yvhat  yve  did  for  those 
in  poverty  but  yve  do  kmnv  yvhat  they  did  for  us.  If  yve 
could  only  give  as  much  as  yve  have  received.  God  has 
spoken  to  us  through  this  experience. 

Is  not  Jesus  still  saying  as  He  did  of  His  disciples,  “He 
k yvho  hears  you  hears  me,  and  he  yvho  rejects  you  rejects 
me,  and  he  yvho  rejects  me  rejects  him  yvho  sent  me”? 

Do  yve  always  kmnv  to  yvhom  and  through  xvhom  Jesus 
speaks?  Isn  t He  talking  to  us  even  as  He  talks  through  us? 
When  a need  is  presented  to  us,  yvhen  someone  asks  us  for 
help,  no  matter  hoyv  unfitting  his  methods  seem,  aren  t yve 
in  the  presence  of  His  voice?  And  if  yve  do  not  hear,  if  yve 
reject  him  yvho  asks  in  curses  instead  of  saying,  “Please, 
are  w e not  rejecting  Christ? 

We  asked,  “Will  the  people  of  your  area  let  us  come  into 
the  city  yvith  groups  of  men?  You  are  just  four  people;  what 
about  the  rest?’  With  eyes  opening  yvide,  implying  we  had 
not  been  listening,  one  responded,  “If  you  yvere  stopped  it 
would  be  because  yve  said  so.  If  yve  invite  you  to  come  in, 
the  black  people  yvill  let  you  come  in  and  yvork. 

MDS  may  soon  be  yvorking  in  that  city.  Maybe  next  week, 
maybe  next  month.  Perhaps  soon  we  will  work  there  along- 
‘ side  black  people.  We  have  already  experienced  the  miracle 
' of  being  asked  to  come  in  and  teach  their  young  people  hoyv 
to  build.  We  offered  them  our  personal  yvillingness — yes, 
our  strong  desire  to  listen.  We  experienced  our  hope  that 
MDS  men  would  respond  if  we  called  for  them.  This  hope 
was  well  founded  on  our  faith  that  God  was  at  work  in  this 
city,  on  our  conviction  that  He  yvas  calling  us,  and  on  our 
experience  that  MDS  men  do  respond  yvhen  they  are  asked. 

They  yvant  us  to  reclaim  houses  noyv  deteriorating.  They 
want  us  to  teach  their  youth  hoyv  to  build,  how  to  install 
plumbing,  hoyv  to  yvire  houses.  There  is  much  to  reclaim 
here  besides  houses. 

If  we  respond  to  their  desire  to  learn  how  to  handle  tools, 
hoyv  to  drive  nails,  there  yvill  be  more  learned.  A Christian 
craftsman  teaches  much  besides  his  manual  skill.  He  will  be 
teaching  a way  of  life  even  as  he  learns  more  about  how  to 
live.  This  is  the  experience  that  MDS  seeks  in  the  city, 
where  God  works  with  the  material  at  hand,  be  it  black  or 
white,  Christian  or  non-Christian.  □ 


Sacred  Texts  of  Famous  Men 

The  text  with  which  John  Bunvan  swayed  the  multitudes 
was  Jn.  6:37 — “All  that  the  Father  giveth  me  shall  come  to 
me;  and  him  that  cometh  to  me  I will  in  no  wise  cast  out. 

The  text  that  saved  William  Cowper  from  suicide  was 
Rom.  3:24,  25 — “Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace  through 
the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus:  whom  God  hath  set 
forth  to  be  a propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  de- 
clare his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past, 
through  the  forbearance  of  God.  ” 

The  text  that  comforted  the  troubled  soul  of  John  Wesley 
was  Mk.  12:34— “And  when  Jesus  saw  that  he  answered 
discreetly,  he  said  unto  him.  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  king- 
dom of  God.  And  no  man  after  that  durst  ask  him  any  ques- 
tion. 

The  text  that  made  Martin  Luther  the  hero  of  the  Refor- 
mation yvas  Rom.  1:17 — “For  therein  is  the  righteousness  of 
God  revealed  from  faith  to  faith:  as  it  is  written,  The  just 
shall  live  by  faith. 

The  text  that  made  David  Livingstone  a missionary  yvas 
Mt.  28:19,  20 — “Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  bap- 
tizing them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost:  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  yvhat- 
soever  I have  commanded  you:  and,  lo,  I am  yvith  you  alwav, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  yvorld. 

The  text  to  yvhieh  John  Knox  anchored  his  soul  yvas  Jn. 
17:3 — “And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  knoyv  thee 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent. 

The  text  that  gave  William  Carey  a world  vision  was 
Is.  54:2 — “Enlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent,  and  let  them  stretch 
forth  the  curtains  of  thine  habitation:  spare  not,  lengthen  thy 
cords,  and  strengthen  thy  stakes. 

The  text  that  made  William  Penn  a conqueror  was  Jn.  5:4 
— “For  an  angel  yvent  doyvn  at  a certain  season  into  the 
pool,  and  troubled  the  water;  whosoever  then  first  after  the 
troubling  of  the  water  stepped  in  yvas  made  yvhole  of  yvhatso- 
ever  disease  he  had. 

The  text  on  yvhieh  Michael  Faraday  staked  everything  yvas 
2 Tim.  1:12 — “For  the  yvhieh  cause  I also  suffer  these  things: 
nevertheless  I am  not  ashamed:  for  I know  yvhom  I have  be- 
lieved, and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  yvhieh 
I have  committed  unto  him  against  that  day. 

Just  for  Fun 

A patient  was  brought  to  a psychiatrist  by  friends  yvho  in- 
formed the  doctor  that  the  man  yvas  suffering  from  delusions 
that  a huge  fortune  yvas  ayvaiting  him.  He  yvas  expecting  tyvo 
letters  yvhieh  yvould  give  him  details  involving  deeds  to  a 
rubber  plantation  in  Brazil  and  titles  to  some  mines  in  South 
Africa. 

“It  yvas  a difficult  case,  and  I xvorked  hard  on  it,  the 
psychiatrist  told  some  colleagues.  “And  just  yvhen  I had  the 
man  cured — the  two  letters  arrived.” 
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An  International  Incident  in 

By  Paul  V.  Snyder  Washington,  D.C 


At  about  eight  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  20,  1968,  a 
group  of  people  began  gathering  on  the  sidewalk  at  1441 
Kennedy  Street,  Washington,  D.C.  From  their  appearance 
one  would  assume  that  they  were  Asiatic  in  origin.  They 
soon  moved  into  conveniently  parked  cars  and  proceeded 
toward  the  Outer  Beltway  and  the  highway  leading  toward 
Stuarts  Draft,  Va. 

Several  hours  later  the  caravan  approached  Waynesboro, 
Va.,  and  turned  into  the  yard  of  the  Methodist  church,  to 
be  met  by  a second  group  who  greeted  them  warmly.  The 
latter  were  members  of  the  Mountain  View  Mennonite 
Church.  Led  by  their  pastor,  Roy  Kiser,  they  were  about  to 
engage  in  a practical  experiment  of  racial  understanding  and 
fellowship  with  people  of  foreign  cultures. 

The  whole  idea  was  the  brain  child  of  Kamlaker  Dandeker, 
director  of  IGH  (International  Guest  House),  Washington, 
D.C.,  from  which  the  tour  started.  The  visiting  group  in- 
cluded nationals  from  India,  Cambodia,  the  Philippines, 
Taiwan,  and  Japan,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  staff  of 
IGH — Mr.  Dandeker  and  family,  the  writer  and  wife, 
Kathryn,  and  Miss  Freida  Myers,  secretary. 

After  introductions  all  around,  the  visiting  group  was 
assigned  to  the  various  host  families  who  took  them  home 
for  bountiful  noon  meals,  and  for  sight-seeing  or  visiting  in 
the  afternoon.  In  the  evening  they  all  assembled  in  the 
Mountain  View  Mennonite  Church  basement  for  a supper 
prepared  by  the  men  of  the  church  in  the  menu  of  which 
sloppy  joes  predominated.  A program  of  impromptu  songs 
and  talks  followed,  given  with  enthusiasm  and  mutual  en- 
joyment. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  all  attended  church  services,  and 
at  noon  enjoyed  a delicious  dinner  prepared  by  the  ladies 
of  the  church.  Later  (midafternoon)  we  departed  for  Wash- 
ington by  way  of  the  beautiful  Skyline  Drive  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  of  Virginia,  almost  at  the  peak  of  autumn 
loveliness. 

This  excursion  was  only  one  of  five  during  the  latter  half 
of  1968,  the  other  four  going  to  the  Mennonite  communities 
of  Westover,  Md.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  Salunga,  Pa.,  and  the 


Chicago  Avenue  Mennonite  Church  of  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
all  within  a three-hour  drive  of  Washington. 

During  1969  occasional  trips  will  be  made,  sometimes  as 
repeat  visits  to  the  same  community.  Most  prospective  “host 
families  who  are  at  first  dubious  about  entertaining  “for- 
eigners in  their  homes  become  enthusiastic  hosts  of 
“international  friends’  and  a second  visit  is  often  requested. 
Everybody  benefits.  The  visitors  get  a firsthand  down-to- 
earth  glimpse  of  Christian  American  friendship  in  the  home. 
The  host  families  broaden  their  world  outlook  and  sphere 
of  influence.  And  the  Guest  House  staff  get  a relaxing  break 
from  daily  routine  as  they  accompany  these  excursions. 

This  type  of  thing  could  be  done  in  a score  of  Mennonite 
communities  across  the  land,  especially  those  within  100 
miles  of  colleges  and  universities  having  foreign  students. 
Perhaps  the  first  step  would  be  to  overcome  the  natural 
fear  of  the  unknown  and  the  tendency  to  remain  uninvolved. 
It  might  help  to  contact  organizations  such  as  International 
Students,  Inc.,  usually  found  on  most  university  campuses. 

IGH  has  been  operating  since  Mar.  20,  1967,  and  has 
entertained  to  date  725  internationals  from  60  different 
countries.  It  is  financed  and  operated  by  the  Allegheny 
Conference  of  the  Mennonite  Church  as  a form  of  missionary 
endeavor,  a ministry  to  the  “stranger  within  our  gates  in 
an  atmosphere  of  Christian  love.  It  provides  a home  away 
from  home  for  the  alien  visitor,  softening  his  cultural  shock, 
answering  his  many  questions,  counseling  him  in  matters 
difficult  for  him,  supplying  information,  and  sometimes  even 
pinch-hitting  for  parents.  One  Thai  boy,  17  years  old,  said, 
“You  will  tell  me  when  I do  something  bad,  just  like  my 
father,  yes?’ 

Many  guests  have  written  back  after  leaving,  expressing 
their  appreciation  and  stressing  the  relaxing,  homelike  at- 
mosphere of  the  Guest  House.  We  probably  will  never  know 
in  this  world  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  influenced 
for  good. 

The  position  of  host  and  hostess  will  be  vacant  July  1 of 
this  year.  Anyone  wishing  to  have  this  rewarding  experience 
should  contact  Kamlaker  Dandeker,  director,  without  delay.  □ 
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A Call  to  Decency 

By  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


If  your  daughter  graduated  from  high  school  or  college  last 
spring,  you  likely  helped  her  select  a banquet  gown.  It’s 
quite  a job,  isn’t  it?  Daughter  has  a few  ideas  of  her  own, 
I you  have  some  also,  and  even  when  these  agree,  it  isn’t 
, always  easy  to  find  the  right  dress  which  will  fit  in  with 
principles  of  Christian  decency  and  modesty.  You  may  have 
had  to  have  one  made  unless  you  wanted  to  lower  the  high 
standards  of  Christian  dress  you  had  set  for  your  daughter. 

Too  often  a beautiful  graduation  banquet  is  robbed  of  its 
warm  spiritual  atmosphere  by  the  vulgar,  Hollywood-tvpe  of 
display  of  human  flesh.  Sad  to  say,  many  a wedding  becomes 
the  point  of  off-color  jibes  because  the  bride  and  her 
attendants  wear  the  type  of  decolletage  which  makes  the 
guests  gasp  and  the  minister  uncomfortable.  Ministers  lose 
the  attention  of  their  congregation  as  the  listeners  gawk  at 
the  bare  backs  in  the  pews  before  them,  waiting  for  a 
prayer  so  that  the  person  will  rise  and  they  can  see  how  low 
it  really  goes. 

One  of  the  cruelest  tyrants  in  a woman’s  life  can  be  the 
decree  of  fashion.  Women  who  show  singular  courage  and 
character  in  most  situations  in  life,  will  bow  humbly  and 
obediently  before  the  whim  of  fashion.  They  are  willing  to 
appear  in  public  in  clothes  which  are  neither  becoming,  nor 
suitable,  nor  comfortable,  nor  which  sufficiently  cover  them, 
in  order  to  obey  the  demand  of  fashion. 

For  many  years  women  were  subjected  to  the  involuntary 
physical  domination  of  men.  They  were  treated  like  chattel, 
forced  to  be  slaves  and  beasts  of  burden.  They  had  no  posi- 
tion nor  rights  of  their  own.  Now  that  they  can  take  their 
place  as  free  human  beings,  they  voluntarily  yield  them- 
selves to  a different  type  of  domination — that  of  their  own 
bodies  and  the  power  of  influence  which  comes  from  a 
sex-crazed  world. 

Why  do  women  dress  suggestively?  I almost  hesitated  to 
use  the  word  “immodest,’’  for  it  has  long  ago  been  relegated 
to  the  attic  trunk  along  with  grandmother’s  long-sleeved 
and  high-necked  dresses.  It’s  an  old-fashioned,  prudish  word. 

The  answers  to  this  question  will  likely  fall  into  one  of 
three  categories: 

I want  to  be  like  the  crowd.  I like  to  be  up  with  the 
styles.  Style  means  more  to  me  than  Christian  principles. 

I want  to  attract  the  attention  of  others,  particularly  the 
fellows  and  the  men.  (And  any  woman  knows  that  when 
she  wears  her  skirts  very  short  and  her  necklines  very  low. 
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she  is  an  attention-getter. ) 

I don’t  think  it  really  matters.  After  all,  I am  no  sex-pot 
and  therefore  as  long  as  I stay  cool  and  comfortable,  no  one 
will  be  harmed. 

We  sometimes  forget  that  God  created  two  sexes  and  that 
there  will  always  be  a close  interrelationship  between  them. 
The  way  we,  as  women,  dress  will  always  affect  the  men, 
for  sex  is  not  something  we  can  take  or  leave.  It  permeates 
our  entire  personality. 

Dr.  Marion  Hilliard,  a famous  woman  physician,  says  that 
many  women  make  the  common  mistake  of  “underestimating 
their  biology.  Creation  has  gone  to  considerable  trouble  to 
grant  her  certain  glands  and  desires  and  an  aura  to  en- 
hance her  in  the  eyes  of  males.’  Ella  May  Miller,  well- 
known  speaker  of  Heart  to  Heart  radio  program,  adds  these 
words:  “Today’s  woman  seemingly  isn’t  aware  of  this  and 
persists  in  indecent  appearances.  Then  she’s  disgusted  with 
‘wolf  whistles  and  advances  of  maniacs!  In  God’s  plan  of 
marriage  woman  has  a sacred  function  and  purpose  physi- 
cally” 

God  has  given  each  woman  a “built-in  sense  of  modesty 
to  serve  as  a dike  about  her  to  guard  her  honor  and  purity. 
If  she  maintains  this  dike,  it  will  help  to  keep  her  close  to 
God.  But  this  innate  modesty  can  be  seared  like  a conscience 
through  abuse.  When  that  happens,  her  lack  of  modesty  may 
be  a roadblock  in  her  life,  keeping  her  from  God.  Not  only 
is  modesty  a dike  about  her  own  life,  but  her  attitudes  to- 
ward dress  will  also  help  the  fellows  to  keep  their  thinking 
and  actions  about  sex  on  a high  level. 

Girl-watching  has  become  one  of  the  big  organized  in- 
dustries in  America.  Nearly  every  function  has  to  have  its 
queen,  set  on  a throne  for  all  to  ogle.  But  I am  also  con- 
cerned about  the  unorganized  girl-watching  in  everyday  life. 
I am  concerned  about  young  boys  who  must  grow  up  in 
homes  where  all  summer  their  mother  and  sisters  live  their 
lives  in  the  barest  minimum  of  clothing.  Can  these  young 
men  grow  up  to  manhood  with  honest  attitudes  of  honor  and 
respect  for  the  true  beauty  of  womanhood,  or  will  they 
think  of  girls  only  as  a threat  to  their  own  peace  of  mind — 
as  someone  to  satisfy  their  lusts? 

One  pastor  mentioned  that  during  the  hot  summer  months 
he  stopped  his  house  visitations  because  he  wasn’t  always 
sure  whether  he  would  find  his  lady  members  sufficiently 
dressed  to  carry  on  a conversation  about  the  Christian  life. 
He  was  too  human  to  try  to  talk  to  a lady  about  witnessing 
if  she  sat  opposite  him  with  crossed  legs,  dressed  only  in 
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shorts  and  an  abbreviated  halter. 

The  patterns  of  living  among  Christians  represent  a mighty 
witness  to  the  world  around  us.  They  watch  for  positive 
signs  in  our  lives  of  Christ’s  control  of  our  personality  as 
Christian  women.  We  do  not  belong  to  the  world,  to  money, 
to  clothes,  to  fashion,  but  all  things  have  been  given  us  by 
God  as  a means  of  living  a worthy  life  before  Him.  We 
have  an  obligation  to  use  everything  to  its  highest  purpose. 

Clothes  need  not  be  tyrants  in  our  lives,  keeping  us  from 
God.  Christ  overcame  the  powers  of  indecency  and  immod- 
esty when  He  overcame  evil.  The  power  to  live  victoriously 
in  the  way  we  dress  can  be  ours  as  we  in  faith  take  courage 
and  wisdom  to  live  modestly  before  Him  and  others.  CD 


Bargain  By’Willis  Breckbill 

Everybody  wants  a bargain.  Sometimes  advertisements  are 
too  good  to  be  true.  Riots  resulted  from  a pair  of  typo- 
graphical errors  in  two  New  York  newspapers.  The  first 
one,  for  Master’s  Discount  Stores,  listed  a 19-inch  TV  set 
for  $8.98,  when  it  should  have  read  $88.98.  Two  hundred 
persons  stormed  the  counters  demanding  the  “bargain.  A 
week  later  another  newspaper  carried  an  ad  for  a sewing 
machine  at  $2.76  rather  than  $2.76  per  week.  Crowds 
caused  such  a disturbance  that  the  chain  store  was  closed. 
Said  the  customers:  “You  advertised  it;  therefore  you  must 
sell  it.’’  Said  legal  authorities,  “An  advertisement  is  an 
offer,  not  a contract. 

How  like  us  to  try  to  get  at  the  other  person’s  expense 
or  mistake  what  does  not  belong  to  us.  But  just  like  the 
people  who  tried  to  get  an  item  at  the  wrong  price  and  were 
denied,  so  we  are  not  able  to  get  the  easy  pay.  Life  is  real 
and  deserves  honest  effort.  But  God  offers  a bargain.  It  is 
a bargain  at  any  price. 

Because  of  man’s  disobedience  to  God  he  deserves  the 
death  sentence.  And  it  has  been  pronounced,  “the  soul  that 
sins  shall  die.  But  God  is  long  on  love  and  found  a way 
to  erase  the  sentence  against  man.  If  someone  could  die 
in  his  stead,  man  could  go  free.  God  sent  His  Son  who 
became  our  sin  sacrifice.  Now  man  can  live  free  of  the  death 
sentence.  What  does  it  cost?  Well,  quite  a bit;  as  a matter 
of  fact,  all  that  you  are.  “If  anyone  wants  to  follow  in  my 
footsteps,”  said  Jesus,  “he  must  give  up  all  right  to  himself, 
carry  his  cross  every  day  and  keep  close  behind  me.  For  the 
man  who  wants  to  save  his  life  will  lose  it,  but  the  man 
who  loses  his  life  for  my  sake  will  save  it.  For  what  is  the 
use  of  a man  gaining  the  whole  world  if  he  loses  or  forfeits 
his  own  soul  (J.  B.  Phillips)? 

Man's  course  is  that  he  tries  to  save  his  life  by  becoming 
rich,  or  famous,  or  gaining  a position  of  authority.  If  he 
feels  he  is  losing  out  then  he  tries  to  escape  from  life  by 
living  in  a world  of  illusion.  Some  people  lose  themselves 
in  business,  boasting,  gambling,  or  drinking.  So  why  lose 
ourselves  with  no  return?  If  you  lose  yourself  in  Christ, 
you  will  really  find  life.  There  is  no  discount  price,  but  it 
is  still  a bargain.  □ 


Tribute  to  the  Bible 

“ Twenty  years  ago,  with  the  Holy  Spirit  as  my  Guide,  I 
entered  the  wonderful  temple  of  Christianity.  I entered  at 
the  portico  of  Genesis,  walked  down  through  the  Old  Testa- 
ment art  galleries,  where  pictures  of  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses, 
Joseph,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Daniel  hung  on  the  wall.  I passed 
into  the  music  room  of  the  Psalms  where  the  Spirit  swept 
the  keyboard  of  nature  until  it  seemed  that  every  reed  and 
pipe  in  God’s  great  organ  responded  to  the  tuneful  harp  of 
David,  and  sweet  singer  of  Israel. 

“I  entered  the  chamber  of  Ecclesiastes  where  the  voice  of 
the  Preacher  was  heard;  and  into  the  conservatory  of  Sharon 
where  the  lily-of-the-vallev’s  sweet-scented  spices  filled 
and  perfumed  my  life.  I entered  the  business  office  of 
Proverbs  and  then  into  the  observatory  room  of  the  Prophets 
where  I saw  telescopes  of  various  sizes,  pointed  to  far-off 
events,  but  all  concentrated  upon  the  Bright  and  Morning 
Star. 

“J  entered  the  audience  room  of  the  King  of  kings  and 
caught  a vision  of  His  glory  from  the  standpoint  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John;  passed  into  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
where  the  Holy  Spirit  was  doing  His  work  in  the  formation 
of  the  infant  church.  Then  into  the  correspondence  room 
where  sat  Paul,  Peter,  James,  and  John  penning  their 
epistles. 

“/  stepped  into  the  throne  room  of  [the]  Revelation 
where  towered  the  glittering  peaks,  and  got  a vision  of  the 
King  sitting  upon  the  throne  in  all  His  glory,  and  I cried: 

‘ All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus’  name! 

Let  angels  prostrate  fall; 

Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem, 

And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all. 

(A  clipping  presented  by  the  R.  R.  Kirkpatricks  to  J.  C. 
Wenger) 

f 

Thoughts  on  a 
Springtime  Afternoon 

By  Naomi  R.  Myers 

Things  seem  so  peaceful  here  today — in  the  farmland  of 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania.  My  two  small  sons  are  happily 
riding  their  tricycles  around  in  the  barn  among  the  peaceful 
cows  munching  their  hay.  Baby  is  sleeping  peacefully  in 
his  little  bed.  One  finds  it  hard  to  stretch  her  imagination  to 
a battlefield  in  Vietnam  or  to  the  ghettos  in  the  city  not 
far  away  where  the  only  playground  for  some  small  children 
is  the  hard  concrete  sidewalk.  My  husband  and  other  farmers  l 
are  out  on  the  tractors,  preparing  the  soil  for  the  summer  s 
crops.  I hear  the  birds  chirping  merrily.  Beside  our  dwelling 
I find  a lovely  johnnv-jump-up.  I hear  the  motor  of  an  j 
airplane  in  the  distance,  but  I don  t have  to  wonder  if  it 
will  drop  napalm  on  us.  God,  why  are  we  so  blessed?  Only 
You  know! 
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Items  and  Comments 


A former  close  associate  with  Carl  Mc- 
Intire,  Dale  Crowlv,  in  a lengthy  article 
in  The  Capitol  Voice,  writes  that  he  “could 
fill  pages  with  reports  of  various  irregulari- 
ties which  have  come  to  light”  over  the 
years  which  portray  inaccurate  statements 
by  Mclntire  in  the  Christian  Beacon  and 
his  dishonest  dealings.  There  have  been 
numerous  cases  of  disappearance  and  mis- 
handling of  funds  in  large  figures  which  in 
one  case  involved  $2,300,000.  Editor  Craw- 
ly states  at  times  money  given  by  “local 
committees”  sponsoring  broadcasts,  sent 
through  the  Collingswood  office,  never 
reached  the  stations.  And  local  committees 
cannot  learn  what  happened  to  their  money. 
He  writes  also  of  the  “overwhelming  self- 
obsession and  egotism”  of  Mclntire.  “On 
a single  broadcast  he  used  the  name  ‘Dr. 
Mclntire  thirty-three  times  by  actual 
count.  In  contrast  he  used  Christ’s  name 
one  time. 

Crowlv  said  what  caused  his  own  break 
j with  Mclntire  three  years  ago  was 
Mclntire’s  unwillingness  to  deal  with  his 
treasurer  who  was  “very  fond  of  the  oppo- 
site sex,  and  particularly  of  young  college 
girls.”  Even  after  seeing  the  “handwritten, 
signed  statements  of  fifteen  girls  who  had 
, been  molested,”  Mclntire  replied,  “I  will 
not  and  I cannot  fire  him.  This  man 
knows  more  than  any  other  man  about 
Mclntire’s  financial  operations. 

Dr.  Franklin  H.  Littell,  president  of 
Iowa  Wesleyan  College,  Mt.  Pleasant,  and 

I chairman  of  the  Institute  for  American 
Democracy,  warned  against  the  dangers  of 
extremes  from  both  sides  in  the  crises  in 
||  cities  and  on  campuses. 

He  said  that  churches  and  synagogues 
have  a significant  role  in  keeping  the 
American  system  open  for  changes  through 
orderly  processes  and  still  preserve  maxi- 
mum freedom  for  individuals  and  groups. 

Dr.  Littell  cited  some  examples  of  extrem- 
ism: “While  churchmen  have  neglected  the 
needs  and  development  of  the  police,  with 
their  important  and  imperative  stewardship 
of  force,  the  extremists  of  both  right  and 
left  have  been  concentrating  on  them. 

“The  John  Birch  Society  has  disciplined 
cells  in  most  of  the  major  police  forces  of 
both  cities  and  states,  and  in  many  of  them 
the  rightist  influence  has  become  so  strong 
that  they  are  openly  pushing  books  and 
pamphlets  of  Fascist  character. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  communists  and 
the  black  extremists  seek  constantly — 
especially  in  the  metropolis  and  on  the 
campus — to  force  confrontations  which  will 
provoke  violence  and  discredit  the  police 


in  the  public  eye.” 

The  polarization  process,  said  the  Method- 
ist educator,  is  nowhere  more  evident  than 
on  campuses.  To  preserve  a free,  democrat- 
ic society,  he  summoned  the  churches  to 
action. 

Five  well-known  church  leaders,  including 
Senator  Mark  Hatfield  (R.-Ore. ),  will  deliver 
position  papers  at  the  United  States  Con- 
gress on  Evangelism  Sept.  8-13  in  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Senator  Hatfield,  an  active  Baptist  layman 
and  speaker  at  many  church  and  church- 
related  convocations,  will  speak  on  Friday 
morning,  Sept.  12,  on  Evangelism  and 
Coming  World  Peace. 

The  other  four  speakers  are  Leighton 
Ford,  Paul  S.  Rees,  Richard  Halverson,  and 
Harold  John  Ockenga. 

W.  Stanley  Moonevham,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  international  relations  for  the 
Billy  Graham  Evangelical  Association,  has 
been  named  president  of  World  Vision  In- 
ternational, a relief  and  missionary  service 
agency  headquartered  in  Monrovia,  Calif. 

Announcement  of  the  appointment,  effec- 
tive July  1,  was  made  by  Dr.  Richard  C. 
Halverson,  World  Vision’s  acting  president. 
Dr.  Halverson  will  continue  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors. 

Dr.  Moonevham,  43,  has  been  with  the 
Graham  organization  since  1964.  He  was 
coordinating  director  of  the  World  Congress 
on  Evangelism  in  Berlin  in  1966  and  held 
the  same  post  for  the  Asia-South  Pacific 
Congress  on  Evangelism  last  November  in 
Singapore. 

A group  of  teenagers  in  Miami  say  they 
are  tired  of  having  “obscenity  and  filth 
shoved  down  their  throats  and  paraded  be- 
fore their  eyes,  and  they  hope  to  do  some- 
thing to  stop  it. 

“It  makes  my  blood  boil  to  think  of  how 
teenagers  are  being  exploited  today  in 
everything — in  sex,  in  clothing,  on  TV,  on 
the  radio,”  said  Mike  Levesque,  a spokes- 
man for  the  group. 

The  ire  of  a segment  of  the  younger 
generation  was  raised  following  a perform- 
ance at  a municipally  owned  auditorium  by 
the  Doors,  a rock  group.  According  to  some 
reports,  the  antics  of  “Door”  Jim  Morrison 
ranged  from  lewd  to  criminal. 

Said  young  Mr.  Levesque:  “I  would  call 
on  all  teenagers  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
if  they  feel  like  I do.  We  will  act  as  teen- 
agers who  love  their  parents  and  brothers 


and  sisters,  and  who  take  out  the  garbage 
at  home  instead  of  creating  some.” 

Federal  marshals  arrested  a Jewish  draft 
resister  in  the  synagogue  of  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  after 
the  resister  failed  to  appear  in  court  for 
arraignment  on  charges  of  refusing  induction. 

It  was  the  first  time  such  an  event  had 
taken  place  at  the  seminary,  according  to 
President  Aernard  Mandelbaum. 

As  Burton  Weiss,  23,  was  led  out  of  the 
synagogue,  some  200  supporters  from  the 
seminary  community  sang  a Hebrew  song 
based  on  the  text,  “nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more.” 

Mr.  Weiss,  whose  application  for  a con- 
scientious objector  classification  reportedly 
was  refused  by  the  Selective  Service  System 
in  1965,  was  not  a student  at  the  seminary. 

However,  a petition  signed  by  113  stu- 
dents at  the  seminary  supporting  his  “right 
to  refuse  to  be  forced  to  kill,”  stated:  “Be- 
cause your  conviction  and  actions  have  been 
deepened  by  contact  with  Jewish  tradition, 
we  invite  you  to  express  this  moral  concern 
with  us  in  our  place  of  worship.  . . .” 

A United  Methodist  social  concerns  con- 
vocation in  Washington,  D.C.,  heard  a LbS. 
State  Department  official  predict  that  there 
will  be  a war  in  the  1970’s  and  a former 
attorney  general  state  that  crime  will  in- 
crease if  corrective  conditions  are  not  pro- 
vided. 

Nathan  Pelcovits,  a special  assistant  on 
peacekeeping  for  the  State  Department,  said 
that  obtaining  peace  is  more  a political 
than  a military  matter.  “We  will  not  see  a 
warless  world  during  the  1970’s,”  he  com- 
mented. 

Former  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
projected  a high  crime  rate,  especially  in 
ghettos,  unless  more  is  done  to  alleviate 
the  causes  to  make  cities  more  habitable 
and  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  criminal 
justice  and  law  enforcement. 

Staff  members  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  watched  75  hours  of  evening  pro- 
grams during  the  first  week  of  the  new 
1968-69  TV  season  and  during  that  time 
recorded  254  incidents  of  violence,  including 
threats,  and  71  murders,  suicides,  and  kill- 
ings. 

The  National  Broadcasting  Company  was 
the  leader  of  violence  during  the  Monitor’s 
survey  period  with  106  violent  incidents 
during  its  evening  programming,  or  one 
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violent  incident  every  14  minutes.  The 
NBC  network  featured  32  killings,  or  an 
average  of  one  killing  every  45  minutes. 
During  the  seven-day  period,  NBC  dis- 
played more  incidents  of  violence  than 
either  of  the  other  two  major  networks, 
though  ABC  was  not  far  behind  with  94 
violent  incidents,  19  killings,  and  one  suicide. 

In  a previous  survey,  ABC  had  been  the 
leader.  CBS,  as  in  the  earlier  survey,  pro- 
grammed less  violence  than  the  other  net- 
works, though  some  of  its  most  violent 
programs  (54  violent  incidents  and  20  kill- 
ings) came  during  the  early  evening  hours 
when  many  children  watch  TV. 

A one-week  survey  of  prime-time  shows 
found  that  the  diet  of  mayhem  offered  the 
American  public  is  just  about  as  grisly  as 
ever,  despite  promises  of  improvement  fol- 
lowing last  year’s  assassination  of  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

The  anti-ballistic  missile  (ABM)  race  will 
be  to  President  Richard  Nixon  what  the 
Vietnam  war  was  to  President  Lyndon 
Johnson — “his  undoing’’ — the  Reverend 

William  Sloan  Coffin  said. 

Mr.  Coffin,  Protestant  chaplain  of  Yale 
University,  who  has  been  a strong  critic  of 
the  Vietnam  policy,  made  the  statement 
during  an  interview  while  in  Nashville  to 
speak  at  Vanderbilt  University. 

Mr.  Coffin  attacked  the  anti-ballistic  mis- 
sile program  as  a “poor  bargaining  point 
for  world  peace. 


The  29  publishing  houses  in  the  Prot- 
estant Church-Owned  Publishers  Associa- 
tion were  pictured  as  “curiously  uneasy 
about  their  future.’’ 

Albert  E.  Anderson  of  Minneapolis, 
national  president,  said  “the  nub  of  the 
anxiety  is  our  recognition  that  we  are  mov- 
ing into  an  era  in  which  the  hold  of  de- 
nominationalism  upon  people  is  waning 
fast. 

“It  is  not  ecumenicity  which  causes  this 
to  happen,’  explained  Mr.  Anderson,  who 
is  assistant  general  manager  of  Augsburg 
Publishing  House  in  Minneapolis.  “It  is 
rather  the  ending  of  ethnic  importance,  the 
lessening  of  sectarian  doctrinal  distinctions, 
instant  communication,  increased  mobility, 
and  a highly  developed  educational  system 
which  is  fusing  this  country  into  one  peo- 
ple.” 

Mr.  Anderson  said  he  looked  upon 
campus  rebellions,  civil  riots,  and  the  gen- 
eration gap  as  part  of  the  confusion  which 
comes  when  old  structures  lose  their  hold. 


Dr.  Culbert  G.  Rutenber,  president  of 
the  American  Baptist  Convention,  will  join 
the  faculty  of  the  American  Baptist  Semi- 
nary of  the  West  in  September  1969. 

Dr.  Rutenber  is  currently  a professor  at 


Andover  Newton  Theological  School  in 
Massachusetts. 

In  past  years  he  has  been  a guest  pro- 
fessor at  both  California  Baptist  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  Covina  and  Berkeley 
Baptist  Divinity  School,  which  have  federat- 
ed to  become  the  American  Baptist  Semi- 
nary of  the  West. 

In  southern  Brazil,  where  Mennonites 
from  Russia  originally  settled,  the  fruit 
of  spiritual  revival  is  reported  by  Frank 
Peters,  Mennonite  Brethren  Conference 
Missions/Services  worker  in  Brazil. 

Fifty-six  persons  made  first-time  deci- 
sions in  ten  days,  he  said — many  of  them 
hard  or  improbable  eases. 

“For  three  days  in  a row  we  experienced 
God’s  wonderful  working  as  I have  never 
witnessed  it  anywhere  else,”  Peter  wrote. 
“As  a group  we  prayed  by  name  for 
seven  or  eight  people  per  day  and  before 
the  service  started  in  the  evening  they 
were  saved. 

Peters,  leader  of  a team  of  missionary 
evangelists,  recalled  how  one  day  six  for 
whom  they  had  prayed  were  converted. 

He  said  he  was  overwhelmed  when  one 
couple  they  had  prayed  for  drove  onto  the 
churchyard  three  quarters  of  an  hour  be- 
fore services  started  at  the  local  church  at 
Marreco.  After  inviting  the  man  to  his 
study  and  sharing  with  him  the  plan  of 
salvation,  Peters  asked  if  he  would  not  like 
to  accept  Christ. 

“Yes,”  the  visitor  said,  “but  I want  to 
call  my  wife  first.  We  both  want  to  be 
saved. 

Mrs.  Renate  Nikola,  25,  a Jehovah’s  Wit- 
ness who  lives  in  Meadow  Vista,  Calif., 
has  been  denied  citizenship  in  the  United 
States  because  she  said  she  would  not 
vote  or  serve  on  a jury.  She  told  Judge 
Thomas  J.  MacBride  that  her  determina- 
tion to  follow  Christ  prevented  her  from 
having  anything  to  do  with  secular  govern- 
ment. Mrs.  Nikola  says  she  may  appeal  the 
judge’s  decision. 

Fighting  fire  with  fire,  the  Family  Radio 
Network  is  calling  for  an  avalanche  of 
letters  commending  Apollo  8 Astronauts 
Borman,  Lovell,  and  Anders  for  their 
reading  of  ten  verses  from  the  Bible  during 
their  historic  December  flight  around  the 
moon.  Atheists,  it  is  reported,  are  collecting 
letters  to  condemn  it. 

Bill  Mansdoerfer,  director  of  the  project, 
says  Mrs.  Madelyn  Murray  O’ Hair  is 
collecting  37,000  names  on  a petition  to 
have  the  spacemen  censured  for  reading 
the  Bible  from  the  spacecraft  as  it  circled 
the  moon  on  Christmas  Eve. 

The  Christian  radio  enterprise  is  asking 
that  letters  be  sent  to  the  station  in  San 
Francisco  (zip  code  94134)  so  that  they  can 


be  personally  delivered  to  NASA  head- 
quarters in  Houston,  Tex.  He  expects  some 
100,000  letters  to  be  mailed  to  “Project 
Astronaut”  and  may  carry  them  to  the 
capital. 

Between  the  Lines  says,  “It  would  be 
safe  to  forecast  that  within  a decade  the 
U.S.  will  have  some  kind  of  complete  health 
care  provided  for  all  citizens  as  is  already 
true  of  most  other  advanced  Western 
nations.”  * 

Americans  who  view  their  predecessors  of 
the  eighteenth  century  as  men  of  extraor-  1 
dinarv  piety,  faithful  in  church  attendance, 
orthodox  in  doctrine,  and  exemplary  in 
private  morality  are  suffering  from  histori- 
cal amnesia. 

That’s  the  opinion  of  Louis  Cassels  writ- 
ing in  the  February  1969  Christian' Herald. 

Such  beliefs,  he  writes,  are  dangerous 
because  they  “provide  ...  a subtle  excuse 
for  not  tackling  our  problems  as  vigorous- 
ly as  they  tackled  theirs.  Also,  we  en- 
courage the  false,  foolish,  and  perhaps 
blasphemous  idea  that  God  was  more  deep- 
ly involved  in  our  national  history  two 
hundred  years  ago  than  He  is  now,”  writes 
UPI’s  religious  editor. 

Among  the  jolting  facts  presented  is  the 
report  of  the  itinerating  Anglican  Mission- 
er  Charles  Woodmason  throughout  the 
Carolinas  in  the  nineteenth  century  who 
couldn’t  find  “one  religious  person  among 
this  great  multitude.” 

Cassels  says  America’s  first  bourbon  whis- 
key distillery  was  built  in  Kentucky  in 
1789  by  the  Reverend  Elijah  Stone,  a 
Baptist  preacher,  and  the  1810  temperance 
movement  was  a direct  outgrowth  of  the 
scandal  caused  by  ministers  showing  up  in 
the  pulpit  in  an  intoxicated  state. 

Actually,  says  Cassels,  quoting  historian 
Carl  N.  Degler,  “church  attendance  proba- 
blv  touched  the  lowest  point  it  has  ever 
reached  in  American  history”  in  the  1800  s. 

A crisis  over  clergy  shortage  is  lessening 
in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland,  the 
State  Church  announced. 

A total  of  70  parish  vacancies  in  January- 
1967  has  been  reduced  to  17.  The  church 
has  1,200  pastors. 

Enrollment  at  the  University  of  Helsinki 
Faculty  of  Theology  was  also  reported  on  - 
the  increase.  Currently  there  are  90  male 
and  71  female  students. 

i 

The  Wyoming  Senate  has  approved  a 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  give  19-vear-olds  the  right  to  vote, 
but  before  doing  so  members  added  one 
condition  in  the  ease  of  young  male 
voters:  they  must  not  have  long  hair. 
Youths’  haircuts,  the  amendment  said,  must 
conform  to  military  standards. 
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EMBMC  Holds  Annual  Meeting 


“I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  capture 
the  imagination  of  our  youth  as  you  eap- 
I tured  my  imagination  twenty  years  ago,” 
appealed  Nathan  Hege  in  the  opening  wor- 
ship service  of  the  Weaverland  meetings. 
For  four  consecutive  days  the  Lancaster 
\ Conference  brotherhood  gathered  at  Weav- 
erland Church.  On  Mar.  17  the  Eastern 
Board  met  in  bimonthly  business  session. 
The  spring  session  of  the  Lancaster  Con- 
j ference  was  held  on  the  eighteenth,  and 
the  mission  board’s  annual  meeting  on  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth. 

“I  am  thankful  for  the  pioneer  spirit 
of  this  board,”  said  Hege.  “You  came  up 
against  new  cultures  and  new  problems 
t . . . with  courage.  You  took  a leap  of  faith 
when  you  sent  so  many  young  and  inex- 
1 perienced  people  overseas  in  the  early  ’50’s. . 
. . . You  moved  ahead  into  new  fields  . . . 
because  the  church  was  growing  in  its 
, sense  of  mission  and  was  asking  for  greater 
involvement.  ...  You  showed  a willingness 
to  take  risks  by  turning  over  leadership  to 
. nationals  before  they  asked  for  it.  . . . 

“At  times  I have  been  anxious  about 
such  flexibility  and  wondered  whether  it  is 
just  the  mission  board  or  whether  the 
whole  church  was  behind  the  board’s  pro- 
I gram,”  Hege  continued,  and  observed,  “But 
I apparently  they  did  understand  as  search- 

Iing  people  do.  ” 

Looking  to  the  future,  Hege  cautioned: 
“There  will  be  a tendency  to  let  down  now 
j that  we  have  our  church  center,  and  since 
we  have  opened  about  the  number  of  fields 
i we  feel  we  can  manage.”  He  expressed  his 
hope,  that  the  board  will  be  ready  to  open 
| or  close  fields  as  the  Spirit  may  lead;  that  it 
be  willing  to  decrease  as  a sending  agency 
and  become  a recruiting  agency  channeling 
workers  into  other  forms  of  outreach. 

“I  feel  very  deeply,”  Hege  continued, 

I.  “that  the  time  has  come  for  this  board  to 
apply  some  of  its  overseas  principles  to 
mission  work  at  home.”  After  pinpointing 
f past  ineffectiveness  in  building  congregations 

I among  persons  of  non-Mennonite  heritage, 
he  suggested,  “If  the  whole  church  can’t 
be  oriented  to  change  rapidly  to  new  forms 
mission,  perhaps  we  will  need  to  ex- 
I periment  with  developing  congregations 
outside  of  the  church  structures.”  In  this 
connection  he  concluded:  “It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  board  to  pioneer.  It  should 
bring  together  all  the  talent  the  church  can 
muster  who  will  set  us  off  on  a new  day.” 


F inance — Personnel — Polity 

Treasurer  Ira  Buckwalter’s  report  for 
January-February  sounded  a warning  note. 
Contributions  to  the  board’s  program  had 
increased  at  the  rate  of  only  one  cent  per 
member  per  month.  While  acknowledging 
that  each  year  to  date  the  total  budget 
has  finally  been  covered  by  large  Missions 
Week  contributions,  Buckwalter  pointed  out 
that  each  year  the  deficit  situation  arises  at 
an  earlier  date.  He  urged  that  “deficit 
financing  of  the  mission  program  is  unscrip- 
tural  and  under  the  present  economic  cir- 
cumstances altogether  unnecessary”;  he  ap- 
pealed for  leaders  to  challenge  the 
constituency  “to  a new  pattern  of  giving. 

Twenty  persons  were  appointed  to  mis- 
sionary assignments.  Six  were  new  appoint- 
ments, and  fourteen  reappointments,  all  to 
existing  overseas  programs.  Additional  per- 
sons will  be  appointed  in  May,  including  a 
couple  to  do  some  pioneering  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

Norman  H.  Martin,  Chambersburg,  was 
elected  to  the  board’s  executive  committee, 
and  Jacob  H.  Musser,  New  Holland,  was 
reelected.  Lloyd  M.  Eby,  Ronks,  continues 
as  chairman  of  the  board;  Earl  B.  Groff, 
Lancaster,  was  reelected  vice-chairman. 
Newly  elected  as  members-at-large  were 
William  Weaver,  Reading,  and  Ben  Lapp, 
Watsontown.  Glenn  Rutt,  Gordonville,  was 
appointed  to  the  board  by  the  Lancaster 
district.  The  board  adopted  a resolution  of 
appreciation  for  the  services  of  retiring 
members,  Lester  T.  Weaver,  Ivan  D.  Lea- 
man,  and  James  M.  Shank. 

A Mission  Polity  for  home  and  overseas 
missions  was  approved  by  the  board,  and 
on  the  following  day  adopted  by  the  Lan- 
caster Conference.  One  year  was  spent  in 
the  studies  and  consultations  that  updated 
and  broadened  the  former  Foreign  Mis- 
sions Polity  in  this  significant  way. 

Response 

Offerings  during  the  meetings  dropped 
10  percent  as  compared  with  last  year.  This 
is  to  be  expected  with  the  growing  em- 
phasis on  making  contributions  through  the 
local  congregation.  Perhaps  it  also  reflects 
the  fact  that,  with  the  federal  surtax,  some 
of  our  people  find  that  they  have  additional 
tax  obligation  at  this  time. 

While  the  annual  meeting  has  always 
been  well  attended,  the  crowds  were  just  a 
bit  larger  this  year.  Most  encouraging  was 


the  large  turnout  of  youth  in  the  Wednes- 
day evening  session  when  VS-ers  gave 
testimonies  and  Leon  Stauffer,  VS  Director, 
presented  his  report. 

Rapt  attention  to  reports  and  messages 
characterized  the  meeting.  Guest  speakers 
were  Chester  K.  Lehman,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  and  Paul  M.  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind. 

“Learning ...” 

Speaking  on  “Learning  from  Our  Broth- 
ers in  Africa,”  Miller  shared  a series  of 
personal  experiences  from  his  East  Africa 
study  assignment.  “I  learned  that  if  no  one 
is  saying  Amen,’  I have  probably  missed 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit.  I must  listen,  in- 
cubate, choose,  and  then  be  checked  by  my 
brother.  . . . When  the  group  prays,  God 
acts  in  the  situation.  . . . You  aren  t a 
‘brother  until  you  are  willing  to  submit 
to  the  reproof  of  the  group.  . . . Leaders 
are  chosen  from  among  those  whom  God  is 
already  using.  . . . God’s  power  comes  after 
there  has  been  reconciliation  across  group 
boundaries.  . . . Martyr  courage  and  the 
atmosphere  of  victory  is  the  proof  of  God’s 
working. 

Touched  by  this  series  of  testimonies, 
chorister  Mervin  Weaver  verbalized  the 
thoughts  of  many  hearts:  “Do  we  have  the 
right  to  sing  ‘Send  the  Light  ? Should  we 
not  rather  invite  our  African  brothers  to 
bring  more  light  to  us?”  He  led  the  congre- 
gation in  “Lord,  Speak  to  Me.” 

The  meeting  was  climaxed  with  a testi- 
mony and  consecration  service,  with  15 
home  missionaries  and  26  overseas  mission- 
aries participating. 

“Have  We  Said  Enough ?” 

Some  folks  came  away  from  the  meetings 
feeling  that  there  was  a weakening  of  ap- 
peal to  evangelism.  Others  expressed  ap- 
preciation for  the  kind  of  messages  that 
“tell  it  like  it  is.” 

A perceptive  staff  member  has  raised 
some  basic  questions.  “Are  we  correct  in 
looking  at  the  attendance  and  reassuring 
ourselves  that  our  people  are  with  us?  he 
asked.  “We  have  sought  to  do  the  kind  of 
solid  reporting  that  builds  confidence — but 
have  we  said  enough?  Perhaps,”  he  con- 
tinued, “we  have  too  much  given  the  im- 
pression that  all  is  well  in  Zion,  and  as  a 
result  are  gradually  going  to  sleep.  Rather, 
we  must  remind  them  of  the  resources  of 
means,  and  people,  and  grace  entrusted 
to  our  brotherhood. 
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Kratz  Observes  Scene 

“I  have  returned  from  South  America 
as  a penitent  American,”  James  Kratz  said 
in  Elkhart  on  Apr.  9.  Kratz  had  returned 
on  Mar.  30  from  an  administrative  tour  of 
Latin  America  where  he  is  responsible  for 
administering  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions' 
efforts  in  four  countries  involving  around 
95  workers. 

“We  in  North  America  are  responsible 
for  some  of  the  problems  our  neighbors  to 
the  South  are  experiencing,”  Kratz  contin- 
ued. “The  results  of  our  foreign  involve- 
ments can  be  evidenced  in  many  locations 
I visited.  Lima,  Peru,  for  example,  has  com- 
pleted a beautiful  new  airport,  paid  for  by 
taxes  from  U.S.  oil  interests.  But  twenty 
miles  of  shantytown  surround  the  complex. 

“As  I taxied  off  the  runway  at  the  Lima 
airport,  I noticed  a large  building  labeled 
USAF  Mision  (mission).  Then  I considered 
the  missionary  enterprise  that  also  carries 
the  label  of  mision.  The  people  put  these 
associations  together  in  one  big  Yankee 
pot.  What  kind  of  witness  is  this  leaving?” 

Kratz  also  noted  the  general  upheaval  the 
Catholic  Church  in  South  America  is  also 
experiencing  over  the  question  of  authority. 
The  evangelical  church  must  review  with 
great  seriousness  its  responsibility  in  view 
of  this  situation,  Kratz  pointed  out. 

One  of  Kratz’s  first  mission  checkpoints 
was  Araguacema,  Brazil,  where  20  workers 
are  involved  in  rural  evangelism,  medical 
services,  and  economic  development.  Here, 
he  said,  the  most  positive  thing  occurring  is 
the  South  Brazilians  widening  view  of 
Araguacema  as  their  own  mission  field. 
Five  persons  from  South  Brazil  are  now 
involved  in  the  field  program.  Two  are 
schoolteachers  in  the  160-student  Menno- 
nite School  having  grades  one  through 
four,  while  another  teaches  at  Morro  do 
Mato,  a small  town  located  an  hour’s  drive 
from  Araguacema.  Pastor  Teo  Penner 
from  Curitiba  and  his  wife  Susy  are  pastor- 
ing  the  congregation  in  Araguacema. 

The  outpatient  clinic  with  its  health  educa- 
tion program  is  also  a vital  force  in  the 
community.  The  arrival  of  these  additional 
personnel  enables  the  missionaries  to  give 
more  time  to  outreach  projects  in  sur- 
rounding areas. 

In  Quito,  Ecuador,  Kratz  discussed  ar- 
rangements surrounding  Kaneko  San’s  ar- 
rival in  late  summer  of  1969  to  work  with 
short-wave  radio  station  HCJB.  The  Kane- 
kos,  presently  serving  in  a radio  ministry 
in  Japan,  will  be  commissioned  by  the 
Japan  Mennonite  Church  and  jointly  sup- 
ported by  the  Japan  Mennonite  Church  and 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Japanese  broadcasting  was  pioneered  in 
Quito  by  Kuzno  Ozaki,  a close  friend  of 
Kaneko  San.  Ozaki’s  daily  Christian  broad- 
cast on  HCJB  beamed  at  Japanese 
audiences  around  the  world  will  be  in- 
creased to  a one-hour  program  as  of  May  1. 


It  is  estimated  that  99  percent  of  their  lis- 
tening audience  is  non-Christian.  Upon  his 
arrival,  Kaneko  San  will  be  responsible 
for  program  production  and  writing  cor- 
respondence courses. 

“As  I see  it,  the  training  and  use  of 
nationals  in  mission  efforts  must  be  given 
priority,”  Kratz  said.  “Missionaries  at  all 
of  our  locations  are  sensitive  to  this  concern. 
However,  there  is  still  a definite  need  for 
the  stateside  pastor-missionary  in  South 
America.” 

Experiment  in  Reconciliation 

What  should  you  do  when  youth  gangs 
vandalize  your  church  building  to  the  ex- 
tent that  your  congregation  can  no  longer 
meet  there?  This  question  faced  the  tiny, 
15-member  Timbues  congregation  in  Monte- 
video, Uruguay,  last  October.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Daniel  Miller,  missionary  sent 
by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Timbues  congregation  decided  to  be- 
come a house  church,  close  its  building,  and 
meet  in  the  homes  of  its  members. 

What  do  you  do  about  the  vandals  and 
delinquents  who  caused  the  problem  in  the 
first  place?  Dan  Miller  discovered  that  if 
your  nonresistance  contains  enough  positive 
Christian  love,  you  may  find  yourself  get- 
ting redemptive  results  with  the  trouble- 
makers while  experiencing  trouble  with  the 
police  and  some  of  your  neighbors. 

Timbues  is  a shantytown  of  about  2,000 
people,  James  Kratz,  associate  secretary  for 
overseas  missions  for  the  Board,  reports. 
The  entire  barrio  (town  or  section  of  the 
city)  is  a part  of  metropolitan  Montevideo, 
and  there  is  only  one  water  faucet  to  serve 
the  entire  population. 

Timbues  youth  had  become  alienated  and 
hostile  with  repressive  police  law  enforce- 
ment. Juvenile  offenders  were  treated  harsh- 
ly and  became  increasingly  bitter  and 
defiant.  Apparently  they  saw  the  Timbues 
congregation  as  part  of  the  irrelevant  and 
oppressive  power  structure.  Their  depreda- 
tions forced  the  closing  of  the  church  build- 
ing last  October. 

Dan  Miller  heard  youth  delinquency  as 
a kind  of  cry  for  help.  He  moved  out  with 
the  help  of  Walter  Isnardi,  a student  at 
Montevideo’s  Mennonite  seminary,  in  an 
aggressive  summer  youth  program  during 
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December,  January,  and  February.  Isnardi 
had  grown  up  in  similar  circumstances  and 
understood  Timbues  youth.  Miller  points 
out  that  Isnardi  spent  hours  simply  listening 
to  the  youth. 

The  response  of  the  youth  themselves  - 
to  the  new  adult  interest  in  them  was 
gratifying.  Sunday  mornings  (comparable 
in  the  Latin  church  to  Sunday  evening  in 
our  North  American  church)  30  youth  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  18  gather  for  foot- 
ball. Football  to  Latins  is  soccer  to  North 
Americans  and  a sport  with  the  speed  and 
interest  that  basketball  or  hockey  has  for  us. 

Most  rewarding  is  the  confidence  the  boys 
are  placing  in  the  Millers  as  their  friends. 
Most  of  them  are  school  dropouts  without  1 
jobs.  One  boy  came  to  Dan  desperate  to 
break  out  of  the  captivity  of  his  ghetto. 

He  had  120,000  pesos  ($500)  stolen  the 
night  before.  Would  Dan  help  him  buy  a 
pig  farm? 

A more  recent  example  of  the  involve- 
ments stemming  from  redemptive  Christian 
concern  occurred  when  another  of  the  boys 
was  being  sought  by  police.  Three  hundred 
police  were  out  looking  for  him  with  orders 
to  capture  him  dead  or  alive.  Apparently 
most  were  committed  to  getting  him  dead. 
The  boy  showed  up,  armed,  at  Dan’s  home 
and  the  Millers  took  him  in.  For  five  days  } 
while  Dan  negotiated  with  the  judge,  the 
police,  and  with  him,  he  lived  with  the 
Millers. 

The  boy  had  been  apprehended  by  the 
police  at  another  time  and  brutalized  during 
the  trial  and  his  sentence.  He  was  afraid 
to  give  himself  up.  The  judge  and  the  chief 
of  police  agreed  to  guarantee  the  boy  fair 
and  humane  treatment,  and  Dan  convinced 
the  boy  to  give  himself  up. 

Because  of  Dan’s  relationship  to  the  case, 
some  of  the  police  are  angry  at  him.  A 
Christian  of  another  group  now  averts  her  j 
face  when  she  meets  Dan  on  the  street.  A j 
neighbor  family  wanted  the  boy  killed,  and  i 
although  Dan  had  also  helped  their  son, 
they  no  longer  speak  to  Dan. 

Kratz  points  out  that  Uruguay  provides 
no  rehabilitation  for  delinquent  youth  as  ; 
we  know  it  in  the  United  States.  Because  j 
of  Dan’s  interest  in  the  boys  and  his  and 
Walter’s  work  with  them,  some  of  the  boys  I 
have  recently  become  interested  in  church  . 
activities.  Kratz  says,  “This  is  the  church 
in  action  relating  to  people  who  only  know 
violence.” 

Dan  also  plans  to  work  at  the  economic 
factors  which  contribute  to  the  barrio  s 
problems.  He  has  the  support  of  local  j 
government  and  a local  doctor  in  a proposal 
for  a ceramics  factory  to  give  Timbues  resi-  1 
dents  work.  With  the  help  of  the  overseas 
missions  division  of  the  Board,  he  is  looking  j 
in  North  America  for  $2,000  loan  funds  to  , 
help  get  the  factory  started. 

Some  months  ago  a newspaper  reported 
that  Dan  was  an  agent  of  the  CIA — a U.S. 
government  agency  engaged  in  spying  and  : 
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subverting  foreign  governments.  The  source 
of  the  report  was  a local  communist  cell 
group.  Dan  and  Walter  attended  the  cell 
meeting  and  discovered  that  all  the  members 
were  armed  and  expected  them  to  be!  In 
the  discussion  that  ensued,  the  communists 
discovered  that  these  Christians  were  con- 
cerned about  the  same  thing  they  were: 
conditions  in  the  barrio.  Their  surprised 
response:  Can’t  we  do  something  together? 

Situation  "normal"  in  Saigon 

The  Saigon  Center  is  crowded  with  stu- 
| dents  who  are  cramming  for  April  and  May 
I tests.  The  character  of  the  student  eom- 
1 munity  is  changing.  Instead  of  a yard  full 
of  bicycles  and  a few  motorbikes,  one  sees 
only  a few  bicycles  among  the  shiny  new 
Japanese  motorbikes.  Students  are  more 
serious  and  desperate  about  passing  exams. 
Those  who  fail,  and  they  are  many,  are 
: automatically  inducted  into  the  army. 

Enlargement  of  the  facilities  at  the  center 
has  been  completed,  and  dedicated  young 
i men  are  needed  to  live  in  and  assist  in  the 
witness.  Many  Christian  leaders  have  been 
drafted  into  the  army. 

' English  class  registration  is  down.  Crowds 
are  not  coming  to  study  English  as  they  had 
i previously.  It  is  still  important  to  know 
English  but  perhaps  for  different  reasons. 

“Situation  remains  normal,”  wrote  Ever- 
ett Metzler,  “which  in  Saigon  means  fre- 
1 quent  shudderings  of  doors  and  windows 
[ as  B-52’s  drop  their  loads  on  ‘suspected 
i enemy  troop  concentrations,’  and  occasional 
rocket  barrages  waken  you  at  night.  The 
hopelessness  of  the  situation  calls  for  more 
L prayer  and  dependence  on  God  who  holds 
| the  whole  world  in  His  hands. 

Homecoming  at  EMC 

Henry  D.  Weaver,  Jr.,  professor  of  chemis- 
1 try  at  Goshen  College,  will  be  guest  speaker 
l for  Eastern  Mennonite  College’s  annual 
’ homecoming  banquet,  Friday,  Apr.  25,  at 
| 7:00  p.m.  He  will  speak  on  “College,  a 
New  Ball  Game.’ 

The  banquet  launches  an  activity-packed 
weekend  expected  to  draw  some  1,500 
1 alumni  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley  campus. 

In  addition  to  the  traditional  rendition  of 
['  “The  Holy  City’  at  7:30  p.m.  Saturday, 
there  will  be  a college-alumni  basketball 
r game  immediately  following  the  banquet 
I on  Friday,  a worship  service  led  by  Presi- 
| dent  Myron  Augsburger  Sunday  morning, 

I three  planetarium  showings  in  the  new 
Science  Center,  a home  economics  tea 
and  a fellowship  hour  for  physicians, 
dentists,  pharmacists,  and  medical  students 
hosted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hertzler 
of  Harrisonburg. 

Ten  college  classes  are  planning  re- 
unions: classes  of  1924,  1929,  1934,  1939, 
1944,  1949,  1954,  1959,  1964,  and  1968. 
The  high  school  classes  of  1949,  1954,  and 
1959  will  also  have  their  reunions. 


Progress  Seen  in  Puerto  Rico 

“Some  very  encouraging  events  have  tak- 
en place  among  us  during  the  past  year,” 
writes  Addona  Nissley,  missionary  to 
Coamo,  Puerto  Rico,  in  his  annual  report  to 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  “Four  of 
our  national  brethren  have  been  ordained 
to  the  ministry,  with  two  of  these  ordina- 
tions taking  place  during  our  Mar.  13-16 
annual  conference.  Another  brother  was 
also  licensed  to  the  ministry  recently.  Re- 
newed interest  and  enthusiasm  is  being 
expressed  for  study  at  the  Bible  Institute 
in  Aibonito. 

“As  of  Mar.  1,  we  have  secured  the 
services  of  a national  brother,  Raul  Rosado, 
to  devote  half  time  as  conference  youth 
secretary,”  Nissley  continues.  “We  have 
been  praying  and  working  in  this  direction 
for  a number  of  years. 

Another  significant  happening  of  the  past 
year  was  the  decision  to  send  the  Samuel 
Rolon  family  as  missionaries  to  Belgium  as 
a joint  venture  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  Nissley  points  out  that  the  sending 
of  a national  pastor  in  this  missionary  proj- 
ect has  had  a healthy  effect  on  the  Puerto 
Rican  churches. 

The  future  for  church-related  education 
on  the  island  is  encouraging,  Nissley  be- 
lieves. Betania  School,  located  in  Pulguillas, 
is  enjoying  a year  of  strengthening  with  an 
increase  in  student  enrollment  as  well  as 
local  backing  and  support.  Academia  Menoni- 
ta  near  San  Juan  is  experiencing  a good 
year  with  plans  for  expansion.  Voluntary 
Service  personnel  are  assigned  to  both  lo- 
cations. 

A small  nucleus  of  believers  is  emerging 
in  the  rural  community  service  project  near 
Botijas  where  Voluntary  Service  is  also 
involved.  The  present  membership  stands 
at  11.  “We  are  encouraging  our  congre- 
gations to  maintain  a more  responsible 
membership  list,”  Nissley  adds.  “We  believe 
this  has  been  strengthening  the  congrega- 
tions even  though  total  membership  drop- 
ped slightly  during  the  year.  We  feel  the 
past  year  has  been  one  of  progress,  consoli- 
dation, and  blessing  for  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Seminar  Slated  for  Colorado 

The  sixth  annual  summer  seminar  for 
present  and  prospective  Mennonite  graduate 
students  will  convene  Aug.  25  to  Sept.  4, 
1969,  at  Deer  Creek  Camp  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  near  Pine,  Colo.  Deer  Creek,  a 
Mennonite  Brethren  campground,  was  se- 
lected to  provide  students  from  different 
sections  of  the  continent  equal  access  to 
participation.  Previous  seminars  were  con- 
ducted on  seminary  and  college  campuses 
in  Indiana,  California,  and  Ontario. 

Sponsored  by  the  Student  Services  divi- 
sions of  the  Mennonite,  Mennonite  Breth- 
ren, and  General  Conference  Mennonite 
churches,  the  seminar  is  designed  to  con- 


front students  with  the  implications  of  liv- 
ing the  Christian  faith  on  the  university 
campus  and  to  explore  ways  in  which  the 
dynamic  elements  of  the  Anabaptist-Men- 
nonite  tradition  can  contribute  to  this  wit- 
ness. This  year  specific  attention  will  be 
given  to  social  change  and  contemporary 
issues. 

The  staff  includes  John  E.  Toews, 
graduate  student  from  Chicago,  111.;  John 
H.  Yoder,  professor  of  theology  at  Menno- 
nite Biblical  Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Walter 
Klaassen,  professor  of  religion  at  Conrad 
Grebel  College,  Waterloo,  Ont.;  and 
Peter  Ediger,  pastor  from  Arvada,  Colo. 
Other  area  resource  persons  will  be  avail- 
able for  specific  issues  and  specialized  dis- 
cussions. 

“The  curriculum  remains  quite  similar 
to  that  which  has  emerged  over  the  years,” 
Virgil  Brenneman,  Student  Services  secre- 
tary for  the  Mennonite  Church,  pointed  out. 
“It  includes  theological  studies,  worship  and 
devotional  periods,  group  sharing,  and 
recreation.  Staff  and  participants  are  ex- 
pected to  be  present  for  the  entire  seminar 
to  become  involved  in  Christian  community 
as  a total  group.” 

The  major  cost  of  the  seminar  is  under- 
written by  the  sponsoring  agencies.  Each 
student,  however,  will  be  charged  $40  for 
registration,  room,  and  board.  Some  Founda- 
tion funds  are  available  upon  request.  Ap- 
plications, including  a $5.00  preregistration 
fee,  should  be  submitted  before  May  1,  1969, 
to  Summer  Seminar,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514.  Seminar  size  is  limited  to  approxi- 
mately 25  persons. 

Married  Couples  Retreat 

A retreat  for  couples  who  have  been 
married  five  years  or  more  and  who  are 
not  over  forty-five  years  of  age  is  to  be 
held  at  the  Laurelville  Church  Center,  May 
2-4,  1969. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Burkholder  of  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  are  the  leaders  of  the  retreat. 
Charles  is  the  executive  director  of  Family 
Counseling  Service  for  Elkhart  County, 
Indiana. 

The  retreat  is  designed  to  give  couples 
an  opportunity  to  examine  their  lives  to- 
gether. Couples  will  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  look  at  themselves  and  their  part- 
ner honestly  in  a heart-to-heart  encounter 
with  the  one  person  on  this  earth  who 
means  more  than  any  other  and  upon 
whom  happiness  here,  to  a great  extent, 
depends. 

The  weekend  of  activities,  which  begins 
on  Friday  evening  at  8:30,  will  include  small 
group  and  whole  group  discussions,  presenta- 
tions by  the  Burkholders,  role  playing, 
husband-wife  dialogues,  worship,  reading, 
volleyball,  hiking,  ping-pong,  and  spontane- 
ous chitchat  sessions. 

For  reservations  write  to  Laurelville 
Church  Center,  R.  2,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 
15666. 
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Missions  Giving  Reported 

1968  Missions  Week  contributions  totaled 
$247,961,  David  Leatherman,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  treasurer,  said  at  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  recently.  Missions  Week  is  an  annual 
observance  of  Mennonite  Church  congrega- 
tions during  the  second  week  in  November 
to  develop  missions  conviction  and  support. 
Financial  contributions  from  Missions  Week 
are  divided  between  district  conference  mis- 
sions and  general  missions  according  to  vary- 
ing formulae  ranging  from  half  and  half  to 
one-third  district  to  two  thirds  for  general 
missions. 

Leatherman  pointed  out  in  his  reporting 
to  district  mission  officers  that  contributions 
for  Missions  Week  have  dropped  about 
$70,000  from  $318,400  in  1962  to  $248,000 
in  1968,  or  an  average  drop  of  $10,000 
per  year. 

All  mission  interests  are  currently  depen- 
dent to  a significant  degree  on  Missions 
Week  financial  contributions,  Leatherman 
said.  Boards  recognize,  however,  that  the 
drop  in  cash  amounts  contributed  is  perhaps 
natural  in  the  Mennonite  Church  today.  As 
congregations  shift  to  planned  or  budgeted 
giving,  it  becomes  more  difficult,  at  least 
for  a period  of  time,  to  program  designated 
contributions  efforts  like  Missions  Week.  Nor 
has  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  wanted  to 
upset  general  giving  patterns  or  overall 
Mennonite  Church  finance  with  an  unduly 
strong  pull  for  designated  Missions  Week 
contributions,  he  said. 

Another  staff  member,  Boyd  Nelson,  of 
the  Information  Services  office,  spoke  of  the 
dangers  inherent  in  eliminating  all  designat- 
ed giving  from  church  programming.  Nelson 
believes  that  we  learn  and  grow  spiritually 
often  through  our  responses  to  specific 
requests.  He  pointed  out  that  traditionally 


the  Mennonite  Church  has  had  no  hesitancy 
in  giving  to  designated  missions  projects. 
There  may  be  some  direct  relationship 
between  church  mission  conviction  and 
traditional  specific  giving  patterns  for  mis- 
sions in  the  church. 

To  work  out  specific  plans  for  the  1969 
Missions  Week  effort.  Nelson  said,  the 
Board’s  executive  committee  has  appointed 
a committee.  That  committee  has  not  yet 
begun  its  work,  but  suggestions  for  Missions 
Week  planning  for  1969  sent  to  Nelson  at 
Elkhart  will  be  given  to  the  committee  when 
it  begins  its  work.  The  address:  Boyd 

Nelson,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

Paxmen  Train  Veterinarios 

“One  of  the  more  difficult  aspects  for  a 
community  development  worker  is  knowing 
when  it  is  time  to  train  nationals  to  do  a 
job  themselves  and  then  move  into  new 
areas,’  explains  Edgar  Stoesz,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee’s  Latin  America  director. 
“It’s  much  easier  for  the  worker  to  remain 
secure  in  the  area  he  already  commands 
rather  than  forge  ahead  to  a new  one. 

“The  educational  phase  of  development,’’ 
he  continues,  “is  not  easy,  but  it  is  tre- 
mendously significant.  Larry  Goering, 
MCC  s volunteer  from  Newton,  Kan.,  and 
Dennis  Birky,  Paxman  from  Foosland,  111., 
are  two  workers  who  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  education  and  were  not  afraid  to 
leave  the  security  of  one  job  for  the  inse- 
curity of  another. 

Although  both  are  engaged  in  agriculture 
extension  work  in  the  small  villages  near 
Atlacomuleo,  Mexico,  many  people  also 
asked  them  to  do  veterinary  work.  As  the 
requests  for  vet  work  began  to  occupy  more 
and  more  of  their  time,  they  wondered  if 
this  wasn  t something  the  Mexicans  could 
do  themselves,  if  they  were  properly 


trained.  Goering  and  Birky  began  their 
search  for  potential  “veterinarios.  After 
two  months  they  had  eight  students  from 
five  different  villages  for  the  first  veterinary 
classes.  The  students  came  to  the  unit 
house  once  a week  for  ten  weeks  of  train-  ( 
ing.  Classes  covered  care  and  feeding  of 
animals,  common  diseases  and  how  to  treat 
them,  how  to  give  injections,  how  to  cas- 
trate and  dock  animals,  and  other  kinds  of 
practical  information  that  they  would  need. 

The  students  were  attentive  in  class  and 
paid  for  most  of  the  equipment  and  medi-  ^ 
cines  that  they  would  need  for  their  work. 
MCC  covered  part  of  the  cost. 

These  eight  men  are  now  the  “veterinar- 
ios’’ for  their  villages.  They  come  to  i 
Goering  and  Birky  when  they  have  prob- 
lems or  questions,  but  otherwise  they  do 
all  of  the  veterinary  work  in  their  villages, 
leaving  the  MCC  volunteers  free  to  con- 
centrate on  other  areas. 

The  MCC  unit  is  planning  another  group 
of  these  classes  for  this  winter. 

A First  at  Nhatrang  Hospital 

Eight  assistant  nurses  completed  their 
final  examinations,  participated  in  commence- 
ment exercises  in  the  afternoon,  and 
stepped  into  new  careers  on  Mar.  12,  1969. 
They  were  the  first  graduates  of  the  Nha- 
trang Evangelical  Hospital  Nursing  Program. 
Vietnam  Christian  Service,  the  Vietnamese 
Protestant  Church,  and  the  Ministry  of 
Health  cooperate  in  this  project. 

Early  in  the  morning,  with  Health  Minis- 
try officials  looking  on,  the  girls  completed 
written  exams  and  demonstrated  the  practi- 
cal skills  they  had  learned.  The  afternoon 
graduation  ceremonies  stressed  the  idea  of 
service-oriented  work.  Hospital  director 
Dr.  Harold  Kraybill  challenged  the  graduates 
to  remember  that  though  their  hands  were 
skilled  their  spirits  must  also  stand  ready  to 
serve. 

The  girls,  from  various  religious  back- 
grounds, expressed  their  understanding  of 
the  Christian  idea  of  service  through  a 
group  presentation  of  Mt.  25:40:  “Truly,  I 
say  to  you,  as  you  did  it  to  one  of  the  least 
of  these  my  brethren,  you  did  it  to  me.” 

Dressed  in  white  uniforms  and  caps  for 
the  first  time,  the  graduates  proudly  ac- 
cepted their  certificates  from  Miss  Cue, 
Vietnamese  codirector  of  the  nursing  pro- 
gram. VNCS  codirector,  Ruth  Yoder,  who 
has  been  with  the  program  since  its  begin- 
ning in  1966,  received  two  lacquerware 
pictures  from  the  hospital  staff. 

Where  will  the  girls  go  from  here?  Two 
girls  will  take  positions  with  the  Mennonite 
Mission  in  Saigon  and  Asian  Christian 
Service.  Six,  with  special  skills  needed  by 
the  Evangelical  Hospital,  will  remain  there. 
One  of  them,  a 23-year-old  mother  of  three, 
will  work  at  the  hospital  until  the  arrival 
of  her  fourth  child.  Her  specialty — pediat- 
rics, of  course. 


First  graduates  of  the  Nhatrang  Evangelical  Hospital  Nursing  Program.  Ruth  Yoder,  VNCS  codirector 
of  the  program,  is  on  the  left. 
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Group  Opens  Medical  Center 

A group  of  St.  Louis  doctors  cooperating 
with  Jeff-Vander-Lou  announced  plans  for 
a nonprofit  office  at  2801  Sheridan  Avenue 
on  Sept.  26,  1968.  Work  has  now  been 
completed  and  the  grand  opening  took 
place  on  Sunday,  Mar.  30,  according  to 
Macler  C.  Shepard,  chairman  of  Jeff-Vander- 
Lou. 

Jeff-Vander-Lou,  a grass  roots  organiza- 
tion of  concerned  citizens  in  Northside 
St.  Louis,  was  organized  around  three 
years  ago  to  improve  local  living  conditions. 
While  their  primary  target  is  rehabilitating 
condemned  buildings  for  rental  to  needy 
I families,  the  group  has  also  been  instru- 
mental in  inviting  the  Brown  Shoe  Company 
to  locate  in  the  area.  Other  endeavors 
, include  youth  scholarships,  recreation,  and 
beautification  projects.  Hubert  Schwartzen- 
truber,  pastor  of  Bethesda  Mennonite 
Church  in  St.  Louis,  has  been  key  figure 
in  Jeff-Vander-Lou  operations  from  the  out- 
set. 

Shepard  said,  “After  six  months  of  organ- 
izational work  and  the  accumulation  of 
$60,000  to  rehabilitate  a condemned  build- 
ing, it’s  like  a dream  come  true  to  see  the 
building  now  ready  for  the  doctors.’’ 

Morton  A.  Binder,  acting  as  spokesman 
for  the  group  of  doctors,  said  that  the 
doctors  were  interested  in  helping  in  the 
Jeff-Vander-Lou  organization  by  offering 
I medical  care.  He  explained  that  the  building 
contains  an  ample  waiting  room,  an  office 
and  four  examination  rooms,  a laboratory 
and  space  for  a future  X-ray  lab.  “This  is 
not  a free  clinic,’  Binder  continued.  “There 
1 will  be  charges  made  according  to  the  abili- 
ty of  the  patient  to  pay,  and  the  doctors 
will  maintain  regularly  announced  schedule 
of  hours  similar  to  their  own  private  prac- 
f tice.” 

“Funds  to  make  this  rehabilitation  pos- 
sible were  provided  by  a group  of  anony- 
' mous  donors,”  explained  Macler  Shepard. 
“The  doctors’  office  right  here  in  this 
neighborhood  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant things  that  has  happened  in  our 
area.  In  addition  to  providing  medical 
i services  which  we  needed,  it  will  pave  the 
way  for  others  to  help  us  with  our  plans. 
He  also  pointed  out  that  the  building,  in 
addition  to  the  doctors’  office,  also  contains 
four  three-room  apartments  to  be  rented 
to  older  residents  of  the  area. 

Marion  Lehman  Appointed 

Marion  Lehman  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  one 
who  hears  about  poverty  and  hunger  in 
far-off  places  and  does  something  about  it. 
If  For  seven  years  he  has  generously  given  his 

!time  and  energy  to  solicit  funds  and  animals 
for  Heifer  Project.  Now  he  has  accepted 
appointment  as  Northern  Indiana  representa- 
tive for  Heifer  Project  on  a volunteer  basis. 
“The  reason  I am  interested  in  Heifer 


Project,”  explained  Mr.  Lehman,  “is  be- 
cause they  are  doing  something  specific  to 
help  overcome  poverty  and  hunger.  Also  I 
am  impressed  with  how  well  the  program 
is  administered.” 

On  a recent  trip  to  ten  Caribbean  and 
Central  American  countries,  accompanying 
a livestock  shipment  from  Elkhart  County  to 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Mr.  Lehman  saw 
firsthand  a wide  variety  of  Heifer  Project 
programs.  In  Guatemala — the  only  country 
in  the  world  where  a United  States  ambas- 
sador has  ever  been  assassinated — the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  told  Mr.  Lehman, 
“Heifer  Project  assistance  is  one  of  the  best 
things  that  has  ever  happened  for  the  farm- 
ers of  Guatemala.”  And  the  splendid  care 
given  the  45  heifers  sent  by  Heifer  Project 
in  1968  showed  how  much  they  appreciated 
them,  observed  Mr.  Lehman. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years  Mr.  Lehman 
has  managed  the  Provident  Bookstore  in 
Goshen  for  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 
Before  that  he  handled  mutual  funds  and 
stocks  for  Investors  Diversified  Service. 

Lapp  to  Head  Peace  Section 

John  A.  Lapp,  associate  professor  of 
history  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  has 
accepted  a call  to  serve  as  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee’s  Peace  Section  execu- 
tive secretary.  Taking  a two-year  leave  of 
absence  from  the  college,  he  will  begin 
his  new  duties  July  1. 

Lapp,  who  has  been  teaching  at  his  alma 
mater  for  the  past  11  years,  earned  his  doc- 
torate from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
last  year. 

Students  and  colleagues  at  EMC  know 
Lapp  to  be  aggressive  and  innovative,  carry- 
ing into  the  community  his  Christian  con- 
victions. He  served  as  president  of  the  Rock- 
ingham (County)  Council  on  Human  Rela- 
tions for  two  years,  and  as  vice-president 
of  the  human  relations  council  at  the  state 
level  for  four  years. 

Christian  Living  readers  respect  Lapp’s 
insights  on  current  affairs  in  a column  he 
has  written  monthly  for  that  magazine  since 
1964.  To  participate  as  a Fulbright  Scholar 
in  the  Summer  Institute  in  Indian  Civiliza- 
tion, held  in  New  Delhi,  1965,  Lapp  made  a 
world  trip,  visiting  the  work  of  the  church 
in  numerous  other  countries. 

As  the  executive  director  of  the  MCC’s 
Peace  Section,  Lapp  will  be  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  all  of  the  Section’s 
ministries,  which  include,  among  others,  the 
supervision  of  Selective  Service  affairs, 
overseas  peace  representatives,  and  studies 
in  international  conflicts;  he  is  also  responsi- 
ble for  liaison  with  other  Mennonite  agen- 
cies interested  in  peace  issues. 

Lapp  succeeds  Ivan  J.  Kauffman,  who 
terminated  a year  ago  to  pursue  graduate 
studies.  During  the  interim,  Walton  Hack- 
man  served  as  acting  executive  secretary. 

Commenting  on  his  new  assignment,  Lapp 
said,  “My  hope  is  that  the  Peace  Section 


can  serve  the  church  as  a resource  for 
making  the  Mennonite  nonresistant  peace 
tradition  a genuine  witness  in  a warring 
world.” 

The  Lapps  are  members  of  the  Park 
View  Mennonite  Church,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  They  are  the  parents  of  three  children. 


Committee  Views  Program 

The  College  Academic  Committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  met  with  Presi- 
dent Augsburger  and  Dean  Miller  on  EMC’s 
campus  Apr.  1 and  2.  David  F.  Derstine  of 
Blooming  Glen,  Pa.,  James  M.  Shank  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Arnold  Cressman  of 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  were  the  committee  mem- 
bers representing  their  constituencies  in  an 
informal  analysis  of  EMC’s  academic  pro- 
gram. 

The  committee  has  met  the  past  three 
years  to  reflect  and  interpret  the  views  of 
the  constituency  as  well  as  to  determine 
whether  the  college’s  academic  program  is 
really  moving  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  school. 

“Students  think  they  know  what  EMC  is 
trying  to  do,”  commented  Cressman,  after 
questioning  various  students  informally. 
“They’re  able  to  identify  with  and  articu- 
late the  idea  that  EMC  aims  to  ‘blend  the 
secular  and  the  spiritual  into  the  whole 
man. 

Cressman,  director  of  the  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center,  is  currently  on 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Mennonite 
Commission  for  Christian  Education. 

Student  feeling  on  the  new  curriculum  is 
largely  favorable,  the  committee  concluded. 
Although  there  are  kinks  to  be  ironed  out 
in  the  new  setup  with  its  core  of  integrated 
team-taught  courses  and  its  three  eleven- 
week  terms,  they  felt  the  program  is  moving 
in  the  right  direction. 

“Although  this  is  not  part  of  the  strictly 
academic,  1 was  impressed  by  the  freedom 
with  which  students  here  express  them- 
selves,” Shank  commented  after  joining  the 
students  in  a meeting  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Fellowship.  Shank  is  pastor  of  East  Chest- 
nut Street  Church  in  Lancaster,  a graduate 
of  EMC,  and  father  of  two  EMC  students. 

A newcomer  to  EMC,  Derstine  noticed 
the  “friendly,  open  spirit  among  students 
who  were  willing  to  stop  to  discuss  impor- 
tant issues  with  the  visitors.  Derstine  is 
pastor  of  the  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite 
Church. 

“It’s  interesting  to  reflect  on  the  changes 
at  EMC  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  on 
what  the  church  can  expect  in  the  future 
from  the  leadership  EMC  students  will 
offer,”  said  Cressman.  “Maybe  our 
churches  will  begin  having  ‘opinion  boards’ 
where  members  would  be  as  free  to  post 
their  opinions  as  EMC  students  are  now.” 
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FIELD  NOTES 


The  William  Hallman  family  returned 
from  Argentina  on  Apr.  8 and  can  be 
addressed  at  1508  S.  Eighth  St.,  Goshen, 
Ind.  46526. 

The  address  for  Ronald  and  Ruth  Guen- 
gerich  in  Japan:  Minami  17  chome,  Nishi 
7 jo,  Obihiro,  Hokkaido,  Japan. 

Warren  Lambright  writes  from  Adidome, 
Ghana:  “One  frustration  which  I expressed 
earlier  was  the  lack  of  real  identity  with 
anyone  if  one  cannot  speak  the  language. 
I often  wonder  if  we  really  expect  the  peo- 
ple to  grasp  the  message  of  the  gospel  if 
the  bearers  are  not  equipped  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  people.  We  were  fortunate 
to  be  able  to  study  the  Ewe  language  for  a 
month  with  a linguist  at  the  University  of 
Ghana.  Although  the  time  was  entirely  too 
short,  it  did  give  us  a start  in  understand- 
ing a tonal  language  and  Ewe  in  particular. 
Since  January  we  have  been  working  two 
nights  a week  with  a teacher  and  are 
making  slow  but  steady  progress  in  under- 
standing the  language. 

B.  Frank  Byler,  Montevideo,  Llruguav, 
writes:  “Growing  in  faith  seems  to  happen 
most  effectively  in  Bible  study  groups. 
Both  Sauce  and  La  Paz  have  some  of  their 
most  vital  experiences  in  midweek  meetings. 

“In  Timbues  renewed  interest  and  signif- 
icance in  Bible  study  followed  when  the 
meetings  in  the  church  discontinued.  Daniel 
Miller  had  a well-organized  worship  service 
and  program  in  the  church,  but  he  began 
to  feel  that  the  people  were  not  listening. 
Therefore  he  announced  he  would  no  longer 
preach,  but  would  treat  the  same  material 
from  his  former  sermons  in  group  discus- 
sions. The  members  said  his  message  was 
new  and  different.  They  didn  t hear  or 
remember  the  sermons,  but  the  discussion 
groups  edified  them.  We  do  not  say  that 
conventional  preaching  is  going  out  in  Uru- 
guay, but  we  do  recognize  that  growth 
in  faith  comes  better  where  there  is 
participation. 

Wilbert  Shenk,  secretary  for  Overseas 
Missions,  visited  in  Israel,  Apr.  12-20. 
Present  plans  call  for  his  return  to  Elkhart 
by  Apr.  27. 

Quintus  Leatherman,  London,  England, 
says:  “Several  contacts  with  other  Christians 
and  various  peace  groups  have  come  about. 
Speakers  at  the  student  meetings  and  at 
the  vesper  service  have  given  us  a picture 
of  the  problems  in  the  areas  of  tension  in 


Vietnam,  in  the  Middle  East,  in  Biafra,  and 
in  South  Africa.  Our  peace  literature  is 
always  made  available  to  students.  The 
Mennonite  Hour  recorded  messages  on 
peace  have  been  heard  here  at  the  Centre. 
Request  has  come  for  these  taped  messages 
by  an  English  speaker  who  carries  on  a 
Bible  teaching  tape  ministry. 

“One  of  our  English  speakers,  a lay 
preacher  who  has  served  with  us  for  the 
past  ten  years,  frequently  brings  his  family 
with  him  to  the  service.  The  daughter  who 
is  now  18  will  be  entering  university  next 
autumn.  Being  a member  of  the  girls’ 
club,  she  was  asked  by  the  leader  to  give  a 
talk  on  the  subject  of  her  choice.  Of  her 
own  volition  she  chose  the  topic  Pacifism.’ 
Her  father  helped  by  giving  her  literature 
on  the  subject,  much  of  which  he  had  re- 
ceived at  the  Centre.  Within  a week  fol- 
lowing the  talk,  the  leader  of  the  club 
received  numerous  queries  about  the  ob- 
jections to  what  was  being  taught  at  the 
club.  We  are  glad  to  say  her  parents  and 
the  club  leader  defended  the  position. 

Ralph  Buckwalter,  Obihiro,  Japan,  re- 
ports: “Believers  grew  in  their  faith  dur- 
ing 1968.  The  Tamuras  came  to  Christ 
after  long  years  of  inner  struggle  mixed  with 
grief.  During  the  year  Tamura  San  became 
increasingly  restless  and  eager  to  give  him- 
self more  fully  for  Christian  service.  He 
learned  that  he  would  need  to  move  his 
hat  shop  or  terminate  his  business.  Over  a 
long  period  of  time  and  with  much  counsel- 
ing and  praying  he  has  accepted  the  change 
in  business  situation  as  providential  and  has 
decided  to  move  toward  closure  of  business 
and  into  a program  of  study  in  Eastern 
Hokkaido  Bible  School,  with  more  time 
for  witnessing  and  service.  He  will  support 
his  family  by  teaching  English.  At  first 
his  wife  was  reluctant  about  this  major 
change  in  mode  of  living,  but  now  she  is 
happily  dedicated  to  share  the  blessings 
they  have  received  through  faith  with  others 
in  whatever  way  the  Lord  leads.” 

Wilbur  Hostetler,  Home  Bible  Studies 
director  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
reports  that  the  first  quarter  of  1969  has 
seen  272  new  enrollees  in  the  various 
Bible  correspondence  courses  offered.  One 
hundred  and  sixty-two  persons  completed 
courses  during  the  January-Mareh  period 
and  113  inactives  were  reclaimed.  Hostetler 
notes  that  a significant  number  of  these 


courses  are  being  completed  by  prisoners. 

Special  meetings:  Paul  Roth,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  at  Salem,  Wooster,  Ohio, 
Apr.  30  to  May  4.  Mennonite  Hour  Staff 
at  Blooming  Glen,  Pa.,  May  11,  p.m.  Annual 
Atlantic  States  District  Fellowship  Con- 
ference of  Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference 
churches  at  Neffsville  Mennonite  Church, 
May  18,  John  M.  Drescher,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
guest  speaker.  Annual  banquet  of  the 
London,  Ont.,  Rescue  Mission,  Apr.  25. 
Illinois  Mennonite  Mission  Board,  Morton, 
111.,  Apr.  25,  26.  Mrs.  Charles  Hostetter, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  speaker  in  Women’s 
Retreat  at  Camp  Hebron,  Halifax,  Pa.,  May 
15-17.  J.  Otis  Yoder,  Quarryville,  Pa.,  at 
Evangelical  Mennonite,  Millersville,  Pa., 
June  15.  Allegheny  Conference  Youth  Rally 
at  Hyattsville,  Md.,  Apr.  25-27.  Howard 
S.  Bauman,  Akron,  N.Y.,  at  Hawkesville, 
Ont.,  Apr.  20-23.  William  R.  Miller,  North 
Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Exeland,  Wis.,  Apr.  27  to 
May  2.  Jonathan  Stoltzfus,  Red  Lake,  Ont., 
at  Rockville,  Honey  Brook,  Pa.,  May  21 
to  June  1.  Alvin  Kanagy,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  at  Rock,  Elverson,  Pa.,  Apr.  13-20. 
Kenneth  Weaver  at  Bethel,  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
June  1-4.  Howard  Zehr,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
at  First  Mennonite  Church,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  Oct.  26  to  Nov.  2. 

New  members:  nine  by  baptism  at  South 
Union,  West  Liberty,  Ohio;  one  by  confes- 
sion at  Eugene,  Ore.;  five  by  baptism  and 
two  by  confession  at  Harrisonville,  Mo. 

Change  of  address:  Mrs.  Esther  Wert 
from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  Landis  Homes,  R. 
D.  3,  Lititz,  Pa.  17543.  Delilah  Detweiler 
from  Middlebury,  Ind.,  to  c/o  Shirati  Hos- 
pital, Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania. 
Margaret  Martin  from  Pfalz,  Germany,  to 
1231  Main  St.,  Akron,  Pa.  17501.  J.  Ken- 
neth Nissley  from  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Re- 
public, to  c/o  Elam  Landis,  R.  1,  Manheim, 
Pa,  17545. 

Ethical  Issues  Today  is  the  theme  of  a 
meeting  at  the  New  Holland  Mennonite 
Church,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  May  10,  11. 
Charles  Gogel,  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  is  the 
speaker. 


Calendar 


Annual  Meeting  of  Illinois  Mennonite  Mission  Board, 
First  Mennonite  Church,  Morton,  III.,  Apr.  25,  26. 
Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference,  South  Union  Church, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  May  11-14. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kalona,  Iowa,  July 
1-6. 

Alberta-Saskatchewan  Conference  session,  Salem 
Church,  Tofield,  Alta.,  July  11-13. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  22-25. 

Ohio  Mennonite  Youth  Convention,  Highland  High 
School,  Holmes  Counts,  Ohio,  July  24-27. 
Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference,  July  29-31. 
Allegheny  Conference,  Allensville,  Pa.,  July  31  to  Aug. 

2. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Turner,  Ore.,  Aug. 
15-19. 

South  Central  Conference,  Protection,  Kan.,  Sept.  5-7. 
Illinois  Conference  annual  session,  Roanoke,  III., 
Sept.  19-21. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session,  Nov.  14,  15. 
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Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

Two  items  concerning  cigarette  advertising  in 
the  April  1 Gospel  Herald  need  additional  com- 
ment. 

First,  the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
not  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  which  normal- 
1\  regulates  advertising,  was  responsible  for  the 
1967  ruling.  The  FCC  ruling  applied  fairness 
doctrine  ’ to  broadcast  advertising  for  the  first 
time,  a policy  formerly  reserved  for  discussion  of 
public  issues.  The  1967  ruling,  in  effect,  requires 
broadcasters  to  make  equal  time  available  to 
those  who  oppose  smoking. 

The  Commission  said,  in  part,  that  broadcasters 
should  "utilize  their  franchises  in  a manner  in 
which  the  listening  public  may  be  assured  of 
hearing  varying  opinions  on  the  paramount  issues 
facing  the  American  people.’ 

Second,  the  FCC  s recent  proposed  ban  on 
cigarette  advertising  is  only  a recommendation — 
and  an  apparent  indication  of  how  this  body 
would  meet  this  public  health  issue.  However, 
Congress  is  now  responsible  for  considering  new 
legislation  concerning  cigarette  advertising.  If 
Congress  does  not  act,  it  is  possible  that  the 
FCC  will,  raising  questions  of  censorship  and 
press  freedoms  which  will  ultimately  be  tested 
in  the  courts. 

The  economic  ramifications  are  immense.  For 
example,  the  three  major  networks  received  ap- 
j proximately  S225  million,  or  5 to  7 percent  of 
I their  advertising  revenue,  from  the  tobacco  in- 
! dustry  in  1967.  The  economy  of  several  southern 
states  is  built  around  the  tobacco  industry. 

One  solution  would  be  for  the  broadcasting 
| industry  (or  the  newspaper  or  magazine  industry, 
for  that  matter)  to  impose  its  own  regulations. 
Or  would  that  affect  too  many  budgets? — Stuart 
W.  Showalter,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Births 


‘‘Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

French,  Ray  and  Wilma  (Smucker),  Belleville, 
Pa  . third  daughter,  Lucinda  Dione,  April  4,  1969. 

Gerber,  Frank  and  Joan  (Carter),  Milverton, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter.  Deborah  Anne, 
March  19.  1969. 

Gerber,  Lloyd  and  Connie  (Martin),  Brunner, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Virginia  Yvonne,  March  12,  1969. 

Hershey,  C.  Nevin  and  Ruth  (Neff),  Ronks, 
Pa.,  second  son,  Steve  Arlin,  Dec.  8,  1968;  re- 
ceived for  adoption,  March  26,  1969. 

Jutzi.  John  H.  and  Elva  (Yantzi),  Gadshill, 
Ont  . first  child,  Warren  Charles,  Dec.  5,  1968. 

Lind,  Dan  and  Anne  (Lehman),  Mussoorie, 
U P , India,  first  child,  Dirk  Kenneth,  March  18, 
1969. 

McQueen.  Jerry  and  Cheryl  (Smith),  Goshen, 
Ind  , second  son,  Steven  Patrick,  March  21,  1969. 

Ropp,  Donald  and  Martha  (Jutzi),  Milverton, 
Ont.,  third  child,  second  son,  Michael  Don,  Jan. 
18,  1969. 

Ross,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert,  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
third  child,  first  daughter,  Pamela  Jov,  March  16, 
1969. 

Sensenig,  Arthur  and  Edith  (Kreider),  Denver, 
Colo.,  first  child,  Denneal  Rene,  March  26,  1969. 

Sferrazza,  Sam  and  Grace  (Ropp),  New'  Ham- 
burg, Ont . first  child,  Giuseppe  (Joev),  Feb.  27, 
1969. 

Showalter,  Paul  and  Betty  (Shifflett),  Newport 
News,  Va.,  third  daughter,  Paula  Gail,  March  28, 
1969. 

Steckley,  Arthur  and  Norma  (Jantzi),  Wellesley, 
Ont.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Paul  Bradlev,  Dec. 
26,  1968. 


Steinman,  Ray  and  Anna  (Bender),  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.,  second  daughter,  Rosie  Lvnn,  March, 
18,  1969. 

Wadel,  Clyde  and  Dorothy  (Horst),  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Rena 
May,  Nov.  28,  1968. 

Wolfgang,  William  and  Grace  (Hess),  Souderton, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Juanita  Hess,  Feb.  5,  1969. 

Yoder,  Leo  and  Mary  (Schrock),  Musoma,  Tan- 
zania, second  child,  first  daughter,  Treva  Rose, 
April  1,  1969. 

Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Breneman — Smoker. — H.  Eugene  Breneman, 
Quarryville,  Pa.,  Mechanic  Grove  cong.,  and 
Marie  Smoker,  Lyndon,  Pa.,  East  Chestnut  Street 
cong.,  b\  J . Harold  Breneman,  March  22,  1969. 

Herr — Stauffer. — John  L.  Herr,  Ephrata,  Pa., 
Groffdale  cong.,  and  Esther  J.  Stauffer,  Leola, 
Pa.,  Brethren  Church,  bv  Curvin  R.  Buchen. 
March  23,  1969. 

Lind — Ruark. — Harold  Lind.  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and 
Mitsy  Ruark,  Denver,  Colo.,  by  Gilbert  H.  Lind, 
March  15,  1969. 

Porter — Geiser. — Ralph  Porter,  Polk,  Ohio, 
Methodist,  and  Jeanne  Geiser,  Smithville,  Ohio, 
Orrville  cong.,  by  Elmer  Geiser,  March  8,  1969. 

Showalter — Heatwole. — Earl  E.  Showalter, 
La  Junta,  Colo.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  and  Lola  Virginia  Heatwole, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Weavers  cong.,  by  Mahlon  L. 
Blosser,  March  27,  1969. 

Steiner — Smucker. — John  Fredrick  Steiner, 
Orrville,  Ohio,  Smithville  cong.,  and  Barbara 
Smucker,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Brethren  Church,  by  Guy 
Buch,  March  15,  1969. 

Stoltzfus — Lantz. — Ammon  Stoltzfus,  Gordon- 
ville,  Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  and  Fannie  S. 
Lantz,  Gordonville,  Pa.,  Ridgeview  cong.,  by 
Aaron  F.  Stoltzfus,  March  29,  1969. 

Todd — Blough. — Richard  Todd,  Saranac,  Mich., 
and  Sandra  Blough,  Alto,  Mich.,  both  of  Bowne 
cong.,  by  Dan  Zook,  March  15,  1969. 

Wilson — Burke. — Gregory  D.  Wilson,  Smithfield, 
Pa.,  and  Wilma  E.  Burke,  Masontown,  Pa.,  Ma- 
sontown  cong.,  by  Paul  M Roth,  March  15,  1969. 

Yoder — Livingston. — Lowell  Yoder  and  Karen 
Livingston,  both  of  Denver,  Colo.,  Glennon 
Heights  cong.,  by  Darrel  Otto,  March  21,  1969. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Boshart,  Ezra,  son  of  the  late  Peter  and  Nancy 
(Schultz)  Boshart,  was  born  in  Perth  Co.,  Ont., 
Sept.  21,  1896;  died  in  his  car  at  Listowel,  Ont., 
following  a doctor’s  appointment,  Nov.  1,  1968; 
aged  72  y.  1 m.  10  d.  On  Feb.  6,  1921,  he  was 
married  to  Magdalena  Albrecht,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Ralph),  3 daughters 
(Mildred — Mrs.  Ivan  Ropp,  Marjorie— Mrs. 

Wesley  Steckly,  and  Norma — Mrs.  Merlin  Lichti), 
14  grandchildren,  one  brother  (Emmanuel),  and 
one  sister  (Salome — Mrs.  Menno  Erb).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Poole  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Nov.  4,  with  Herbert  Schultz 
officiating. 

Cressman,  Lizzie  Mae,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jacob  Erb  and  foster  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Enoch  Erb,  was  born  in  Waterloo  Twp, 
Ont.,  April  6,  1889;  died  at  home  near  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.,  March  14,  1969;  aged  79  y.  1 1 m.  8 d. 
On  April  5,  1916,  she  was  married  to  Addis 
Cressman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Harold  and  Willard),  3 daughters  (Eloise— 
Mrs.  Zenas  Cressman,  Erma,  and  Mabel),  13 
grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Mary — Mrs  Joseph 
Weber).  She  was  a member  of  the  Biehn  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  March  17,  with 
Irvin  Cressman  officiating. 

Falb,  David,  son  of  Abraham  and  Maria  (Stein- 
er) Falb,  was  born  at  Mt.  Eaton,  Ohio,  June  5, 
1882;  died  at  Dunlap  Memorial  Hospital,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Feb.  9,  1969;  aged  86  y.  8 m.  4 d.  On 
Sept.  12,  1907,  he  was  married  to  Martha 
Baumgartner,  who  died  July  3,  1935.  On  March 
28,  1937,  he  was  married  to  Dema  G.  Horst, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Ivan, 
Milton,  and  George),  2 daughters  (Effie  Yoder 
and  Irene — Mrs.  Irvin  Schloneger),  20  grand- 
children, 22  great-grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Elias),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Lydia  Nussbaum  and 
Mrs.  Martha  Baumgartner).  He  served  as  deacon 
of  the  Pleasant  View  Church,  North  Lawrence, 
Ohio,  for  many  years.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Martins  Church,  near  Orrville,  Ohio,  Feb. 
12,  with  Elmer  Yoder  officiating,  assisted  by  Ed- 
win Bontrager  and  Frank  Sturpe. 

Gehman,  Mamie  D.,  daughter  of  the  late  Jo- 
seph and  Eliza  (Detweiler)  Mininger,  was  born 
in  West  Rockhill  Twp.,  Nov.  14,  1888;  died  at 
Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  March  27, 
1969;  aged  80  v.  4 m.  13  d.  She  was  married  to 
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Phares  A.  Gehman,  who  died  Oct. — 1967.  Sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Ruth — Mrs.  Clyde 
Fretz)  with  whom  she  resided,  2 sons  (Wilmer 
and  Claude),  17  grandchildren,  and  32  great- 
grandchildren. She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  infant  daughter.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Souderton  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  March  31,  with  Richard  C.  Detweiler  and 
Russell  B Musselman  officiating. 

Gingerich,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late 
Christian  R.  and  Barbara  (Leis)  Gingerich,  was 
born  in  Wellesley,  Ont.,  Nov.  9,  1905;  died  at 
the  KW  Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  March  29, 
1969;  aged  63  y.  4 m.  20  d.  Surviving  are  one 
brother  (Joseph),  one  sister  (Nancy — Mrs.  Jona- 
thon Jantzi),  and  19  nieces  and  nephews.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  2 brothers  and  one 
sister.  She  was  a member  of  the  Maple  View 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  April 
1,  with  Chris  O.  Erb  and  Alvin  Leis  officiating. 

Huffman,  Nealie  Ann,  daughter  of  James  and 
Rosa  (McManaway)  Sensabaugh,  was  born  in 
Rockbridge  Co.,  Va.,  Oct.  26,  1889;  died  at  King  s 
Daughters  Hospital,  Staunton,  Va.,  of  cerebral 
thrombosis,  March  25,  1969;  aged  79  y.  4 m.  27 
d.  She  was  married  to  Thomas  Marshall  Huffman, 
who  died  July — , 1967.  Surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Mrs.  Forest  Hartman  and  Mrs.  Edith  Beard), 
2 sons  (James  Edward  and  Thomas  Allen),  12 
grandchildren,  and  7 great-grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Staunton  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Bethlehem  United  Meth- 
odist Church,  March  27,  with  Franklin  E.  Weav- 
er and  Harold  Jones  officiating. 

Kliewer,  Rene  Dawn,  daughter  of  Al  and 
Joanne  (Leis)  Kliewer,  was  born  July  24,  1968; 
died  at  the  Stratford  General  Hospital,  Dec.  26, 
1968;  aged  5 m.  2 d.  Surviving  are  her  parents, 
one  sister  (Cynthia),  maternal  grandparents  (Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Leis),  paternal  grandparents 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Kliewer),  and  great-grand- 
mother (Mrs.  Catherine  Leis).  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Poole  Church,  Dec.  28,  with 
Herbert  Schultz  officiating. 

Reschly,  Katie  Ann,  daughter  of  Abraham  and 
Christina  (Gunden)  Swartzendruber,  was  born  at 
Wellman,  Iowa,  Oct.  29,  1888;  died  at  the  Henry 
County  Memorial  Hospital,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa, 
March  30,  1969;  aged  80  y.  5 m.  1 d.  On  Nov. 
17,  1910,  she  was  married  to  William  Reschly, 
who  died  in  1961.  Surviving  are  6 children  (Floyd, 
Harold,  Ralph,  Ruth — Mrs.  Vernon  Kauffman, 
Mrs.  Edna  Roth,  and  Irene — Mrs.  Elgin  Pankoke), 
20  grandchildren,  10  great-grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (Edgar).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
her  parents,  2 sisters,  an  infant  son,  and  one 
grandchild.  She  was  a member  of  the  Sugar  Creek 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  April 
1,  with  Vernon  S.  Gerig  and  Robert  Hartzler 
officiating. 

Steckly,  Emma,  daughter  of  the  late  John  and 
Anna  (Bellor)  Ropp,  was  born  in  Perth  Co.,  Ont., 
Nov.  10,  1894;  died  at  the  Stratford  General 
Hospital,  June  2,  1968;  aged  74  y.  5 m.  8 d.  On 
Jan.  14,  1920,  she  was  married  to  Noah  Steckly, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Wes- 
ley), one  daughter  (Dorothy — Mrs.  Ivan  Brunk), 
7 grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild,  and  3 
brothers  (Peter,  Samuel,  and  William).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  2 brothers  and  3 sisters. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Poole  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  June  5,  with  Herbert 
Schultz  officiating. 

Travis,  Hulda  Rollins,  was  born  at  Fairchild, 
Wis.,  Feb.  12,  1890;  died  at  Walker,  Minn.,  Jan. 
26,  1969;  aged  78  y.  11  m.  14  d.  On  Nov.  30, 
1911,  she  was  married  to  Claude  Travis,  who 
died  May  12,  1923.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Arlotte — Mrs.  Clarence  Vershure),  one  son  (Ed- 
ward), 5 grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren, 
and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Clara  Granger).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter  (Bessie — Mrs. 
Ted  Pytel).  She  was  a member  of  the  Cass 
Lake  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Thomas  Funeral  Home,  Jan.  29,  with  Harry 
Gascho  officiating;  interment  in  Walker  Cemetery. 
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By  Kenneth  J.  Weaver 


Can  TV  Sell  Family  Harmony? 


Family  harmony  is  an  elusive  quality.  Marriage  vows  sound 
impressive  at  the  altar,  but  unless  the  intention  is  carried 
through  into  the  home,  they  are  just  promises,  promises. 

A good  marriage  isn’t  created  in  heaven;  it’s  built  right 
here  on  earth.  What  does  it  take?  Work.  A man  and  his 
wife  willing  to  work  at  building  their  lives  together.  It  takes 
insight,  understanding,  a willingness  to  forgive  and  forget. 
And  it  takes  the  extra  resources  God  can  add  for  a happy 
marriage. 

But  how  do  people  having  problems  in  their  marriage 
find  out  about  the  resources  God  can  offer?  Who  will  suggest 
faith  to  them  in  the  context  of  their  daily  lives?  And  in 
their  homes?  Can  television  “sell’’  family  harmony  in  the 
same  manner  commercials  sell  material  products? 

Family  Life  TV  Spots  are  an  attempt  to  do  this  in  a series 
released  for  showing  during  the  “family’  months,  May  and 
June.  The  spots  are  a joint  effort  of  the  Faith  and  Life 
Radio  and  Television  Committee  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church,  and  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  for  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

Both  groups  shared  a common  interest  in  television  spots 
as  the  least  expensive  way  to  use  the  medium.  The  mutual 
concerns  were  discovered  while  working  together  on  the 
Mennonite  Council  on  Mass  Communications.  Both  felt  the 
conviction  to  share  Mennonite  insights  in  resolving  family 
conflict  through  Christian  principles — an  area  largely  un- 
touched by  any  Protestant  or  evangelical  group  producing 
television  programs  or  spots. 

As  Mennonites,  we  have  emphasized  the  family  as  the 
basic  unit  in  church  and  society.  Further,  we  have  had  our 
own  share  of  conflicts  and  problems  in  family  living.  We 
also  have  seen  the  reconciling  work  of  Jesus  Christ  in  re- 
storing family  harmony.  We  feel  we  have  something  to  offer 
to  the  families  in  our  society — the  Word  of  Love  which  can 
bring  to  a marriage  the  qualities  of  divine  love. 

The  spots — in  full  color — are  appealing,  and  rich  with 
human  interest,  designed  specifically  to  build  understanding 
between  husbands  and  wives.  Spot  1:  “It’s  a Great  Day  to 
Be  Alive,’  by  Jim  Fairfield,  shows  what  a husband  faces 
in  his  working  world:  demanding  routine,  misunderstandings 
on  the  job;  traffic  tie-ups;  and  even  when  he  hits  home, 
there  is  no  letup  in  his  responsibilities. 

Spots  2 and  3 are  also  by  Jim  Fairfield.  Spot  2 portrays  a 
family  quarrel,  and  how  God  can  help  resolve  the  inevitable 
conflicts.  Spot  3 shows  how  important — and  confusing — 
sexuality  can  be  to  marriage. 

Spot  4:  “When  the  Honeymoon  Is  Over,’’  is  by  Esther 
Groves,  Newton,  Kan.  It  shows  a potter  molding  a vase, 
intercut  with  a young  couple  at  their  wedding,  on  their 
honeymoon — and  later  on,  when  the  honeymoon  is  over. 
Theme  of  the  spot  is  the  patience  each  must  have  with  the 


other  to  shape  a marriage  the  way  God  meant  it  to  be.  It 
is  a movingly  tender  spot,  beautifully  executed. 

Professional  production  houses  were  given  the  task  of 
filming  the  spots,  under  the  supervision  of  Harold  Weaver, 
audio-visual  secretary  for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart.  Calvin  Productions,  Philadelphia,  filmed  the  first 
two  spots;  TRAFCO,  Television  and  Radio  Film  Commission 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  produced  spots 
3 and  4. 

Television  stations  normally  carry  a number  of  public-serv- 
ice features  for  the  benefit  and  edification  of  their  audiences. 
A mailing  has  gone  to  every  television  station  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada,  offering  Family  Life  TV  Spots  for  public  service 
scheduling  through  May  and  June.  Each  spot  concludes  with, 
“This  family  life  message  was  presented  as  a public  service 
by  this  station.  Produced  by  the  Mennonite  Church.’’ 

The  spots  will  not  be  shown  on  paid  time,  either  nation- 
ally or  locally.  The  films  are  free  to  the  station  for  showing 
without  sponsorship.  Thus,  there  can  be  no  direct  tie  to 
local  congregations,  as  in  most  of  our  radio  broadcasts.  As 
a church,  we  are  simply  giving  of  ourselves  to  help  build 
the  families  in  our  communities. 

Pastors  and  congregational  leaders  can  help.  Many  public- 
service  appeals  come  to  television  stations,  many  more  than 
they  can  use.  Normally,  station  programmers  will  select 
and  show  those  for  which  there  is  local  interest.  Pastors  and 
congregational  leaders  can  show  positive  local  interest  in 
Family  Life  TV  Spots  by  calling  on  stations,  expressing 
concern  for  the  positive  help  the  spots  can  provide  families 
in  the  community. 

Interested  persons  can  receive  additional  information  by 
writing  Family  Life  TV  Spots,  care  of  Mennonite  Broadcasts, 
Inc.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801,  or  care  of  Faith  and  Life 
Communications,  1483  Pembina  Highway,  Fort  Garry  19, 
Man.,  Canada. 

To  multiply  the  effect  of  these  spots,  a special  radio  em- 
phasis on  resolving  family  conflict  is  also  being  carried  during 
Mav-June  on  The  Mennonite  Hour,  Heart  to  Heart  for 
homemakers,  and  Minute  Broadcasts. 

Primary  audience  for  the  spots  is  parents  of  pre-teen  chil- 
dren; the  secondary  audience,  young  couples  with  no  children; 
both  urban  and  rural  and  not  too  strongly  middle-class.  We 
hope  the  spots  can  help  them  to  build  wholesome  relation- 
ships by  showing  them  Christianity  and  how  it  can  work 
in  their  lives  and  homes. 

Christianity  is  best  communicated  when  we  demonstrate 
how  it  works  in  everyday  life.  God  has  given  clear  principles 
on  family  relationships  which  are  important  in  resolving 
family  conflict  and  maintaining  family  unity.  God  has  also 
given  us  the  opportunity  of  television  to  communicate  His 
quality  of  life  vividly  and  memorably.  D 
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FAMILY  LIFE  TV  SPOTS- 


Great  60-second  public  service  spots-with-a-smile  for 
the  married  folks  in  your  audience.  The  idea?  To  help 
couples  to  enjoy  their  marriages  by  enjoying  each  other 
| —in  spite  of  the  daily  grind!  Do  your  community  a favor- 
order  the  series  now  and  schedule  it  often.  A lot  of  your 
nicest  viewers  will  be  glad  you  did! 
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even  on  those  days  when  he  should  have 
stayed  in  bed. 


In  the  gofld  old  days,  a man  used  to  fight  the 
wilderness  to  care  for  his  family,  but  that's 
all  changed  now. 


And  husbands  have  all  the  fun,  don’t  they? 
Never  stuck  in  the  house,  out  there  in  that 
fascinating  world  of  industry  and  commerce. 


(SOUND:)  Alarm  ringing 


(ANNCR:)  Great  to  be  alive,  isn't  it?  (MUSIC 
UP)  Great  to  be  a man.  to  enjoy  the  daily 
privileges  of  providing  for  your  family. 


and  it  takes  something  more,  the  stability 
and  patience  God  can  bring  into  his  life  — 


he  returns  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  a happy 
home. 


In  a man's  world,  it  takes  courage  and  per 
sistence  to  be  a husband  and  a father  - 


(MUSIC  UP  AND  FADE) 


Nurture  Lookout 


Improving  Family  Life 

May  4-11  is  designated  as  Christian  Family  Week  by  most 
churches.  The  purpose  of  this  week  is  to  call  families  to 
review  their  Christian  relationships  with  each  other,  with  God 
and  the  church.  While  this  should  be  done  frequently  and  re- 
peatedly, we  all  seem  to  need  some  outside  influence  and 
occasion  to  help  us.  Christian  education  leaders  have  designed 
th  is  week  to  serve  this  purpose. 

The  Christian  family  and  home  is  a vital  part  of  our 
Christian  profession.  Many  Christians  often  lose  their  testi- 
mony by  their  actions  and  attitudes  in  the  home.  Here  is 
where  the  daily,  nitty-gritty  tests  of  our  faith  are  really 
tried.  Some  Christians  have  a tendency  to  mask  their 
difficult  homelife  when  meeting  the  public.  Husband-wife 
relations,  parent-child  experiences,  as  well  as  brother-sister 
attitudes  are  not  automatically  good  and  on  a high  level 
in  the  Christian  sense.  They  need  to  be  worked  at  constant- 
ly. The  strength  and  moral  quality  of  any  community  or 
nation  is  in  direct  proportion  to  that  of  its  homes  and 
families. 

Family  Worship  magazine,  published  quarterly  with  Arnold 
Roth  as  editor,  provides  family  life  and  worship  ideas.  It 
contains  articles  with  suggestions  to  make  your  family  life 
and  worship  meaningful  and  enjoyable.  It  contains  two  divi- 
sions for  daily  Bible  readings  related  to  the  Sunday  school. 
One  is  for  families  with  children  under  12  years  of  age 
designated  “Graded  Worship  Guides.  The  second  is  for 
families  of  youth  and  adults,  designated  “Uniform  Worship 
Guides.  The  daily  prayer  suggestions  unite  Christians  from 
all  areas  of  the  church  in  their  prayer  life.  Every  family  can 
use  this  magazine  profitably. 

Presently,  the  Commission  for  Christian  Education,  in 
cooperation  with  the  WMSA,  is  working  at  providing  counsel 
and  training  for  parents  in  their  task  of  building  Christian 
homes.  Plans  are  for  a model  couples  retreat,  Aug.  1-3,  with 
trained  resource  leaders.  Other  retreats  can  then  be  de- 
veloped in  district  conferences.  One  or  two  couples  from  each 
conference  will  be  brought  together  for  this  orientation  and 
to  become  leaders  in  planning  additional  retreats  in  their 
areas. 

A task  force  is  at  work  in  preparing  packages  of  resource 
materials  for  each  family;  a listing  of  available  resource  per- 
sons for  pastors,  families  and  individuals;  and  a listing  of 
published  books  and  pamphlets  that  would  be  helpful.  There 
are  no  easy  answers  to  family  problems  and  concerns.  Noth- 
ing works  automatically,  neither  is  there  a cure-all.  All  of  us 
need  to  work  at  the  task.  We  need  to  apply  the  Christian 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures  to  our  lives  and  relationships. 

— J.  J.  Hostetler. 


By  Still  Waters 

Today  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your 
hearts. — Heb.  4:7. 

A successful  life  insurance  salesman  had  a statement 
on  the  back  of  his  name  card  which  he  used  with 
hesitant  customers.  When  persons  wanted  to  put  off 
the  purchase  of  insurance  he  would  say,  “Very  well, 
but  I wish  you  would  sign  this  memorandum  for  me.” 
On  the  card  were  these  words:  “I  agree  to  be  alive 
and  well  one  week  from  today.” 

Persons  asked  to  sign  the  agreement  answered,  “I 
can’t  sign  such  a thing.  How  do  I know  I’ll  be  alive?” 
And  the  insurance  man  made  his  point  as  the  truth 
struck  home. 

This  is  something  like  the  urgency  Christians  should 
have  in  presenting  the  need  of  accepting  Christ. 

Life  will  end  sometime.  None  of  us  know  when  the 
end  will  be.  We  are  not  given  promise  of  tomorrow. 
This  is  the  reason  God  says,  “Behold,  now  is  the 
accepted  time;  behold,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation.” 
“Today  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your 
hearts.” 

I have  found  that  most  people  plan  to  live  fully  for 
God  sometime.  Most  people  plan  to  put  God  first 
sometime.  Most  know  the  need  for  repentance  and  re- 
solve that  sometime  they  will  turn  from  the  sin  God 
shows  them.  Many  know  that  to  be  saved  they  must 
put  complete  faith  for  their  salvation  in  Christ  and  His 
finished  work. 

Procrastination  or  putting  the  important  decisions  of 
life  off  is  a pitfall  to  us  all.  When  we  are  inclined  to 
hesitate  in  those  things  which  we  know  we  ought  to 
do,  it  is  good  to  remember  the  point  of  the  salesman. 


Mark  of  Greatness 

After  the  death  of  the  Roman  emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
legend  has  it  that  the  Olympian  gods  gave  a banquet  in  his 
honor.  During  the  evening  Jupiter  announced  a contest  to 
determine  which  of  the  great  Roman  emperors  had  been  the 
greatest.  All  of  them  were  present,  and  each  in  turn  stood 
up  to  make  an  address  in  his  own  behalf. 

Most  of  the  emperors  boasted  of  their  conquests,  or  of  their 
wealth  and  power;  but  when  Marcus  Aurelius  was  called  on 
to  speak,  he  modestly  exclaimed,  “I,  a humble  philosopher, 
have  cherished  the  ambition  never  to  give  pain  to  another.’ 

Thereupon,  amid  resounding  acclamation,  he  was  crowned 
as  the  greatest  of  the  Romans. 

Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $5.00  per  \ear  In  Menno- 
nite  Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 
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Board  Was  Not  Bored 

Helpful  and  decidedly  different.  These  words  might  well 
describe  the  Publication  Board  meeting  held  at  Preston,  Ont., 

, Mar.  27-29. 

Giving  less  time  than  customary  to  the  annual  report,  the 
Board  spent  the  major  block  of  time  on  such  subjects  as 
‘How  do  we  discover  the  meaning  of  the  biblical  message? 
“How  do  we  meet  the  variations  of  conviction  within  the 
[church?’  “How  do  we  communicate  the  biblical  message? 
“How  do  we  respond  to  the  breakdown  in  brotherhood?’ 
“How  do  we  deal  with  the  problems  of  change  taking  place 
1 in  the  church?  “How  do  we  handle  controversial  issues? 
“How  do  we  discover  patterns  of  obedience?  and  “How 
do  we  regard  different  levels  of  authority  in  our  publica- 
tions?’ 

These  subjects,  presented  by  position  papers,  panel  discus- 
| sions,  and  respondents,  were  further  dealt  with  in  small 
discussion  groups.  Discussion  groups  were  composed  of  Board 
‘members,  Publishing  House  staff,  and  listeners.  Listeners 
(represented  the  program  committee  appointed  by  the  Board 
.to  plan  this  year’s  sessions. 

In  light  of  this  experience  together  a resolution  was 
(formed  and  adopted  which  called  for  a similar  program  for 
next  year’s  session  of  the  Publication  Board.  “In  recognition 
of  the  openness  and  brotherly  spirit  of  interchange,”  said  the 
i resolution,  “be  it  resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee 
be  encouraged  to  plan  its  program  for  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing with  a view  to  providing  further  conversation  in  depth 
about  specific  issues  confronting  the  House  in  its  publication 
responsibilities  and  that  it  provide  for  a continuation  of  this 
. study  of  concerns  through  the  next  year  with  a view  to 
having  a formal  statement  of  findings  and  recommendations 
presented  to  the  Board  at  its  next  annual  meeting. 

Publishing  has  an  impact  which  few,  if  any  other,  pro- 
grams of  the  church  have.  Ask  yourself  how  helpless  your 
home  or  congregation  would  be  today  without  literature — 
magazines,  books,  story  papers,  Sunday  school  materials, 
church  bulletins,  songbooks,  and  a whole  host  of  other  liter- 
ature supplies.  “From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  literature 
affects  the  church  like  few  other  things,”  said  Publication 
Board  president  E.  C.  Bender. 

Bender  also  pointed  out  that  the  work  of  publishing 
cannot  hide  what  it  does  or  erase  what  it  writes.  What  it 
Joes  it  writes  and  what  it  writes  is  written. 

Through  the  open  and  frank  discussion  of  publishing  con- 
•erns  listed  above,  the  Board,  perhaps  as  never  before,  came 
o grips  with  its  work.  And  the  good  thing  on  the  part  of 
Joard  members  seemed  to  be  a mutual  understanding  and 


blending  together  of  purpose  in  the  responsibility  of  publish- 
ing today. 

Ben  Cutrell,  publishing  agent,  in  his  report  to  the  Board, 
touched  particularly  on  the  role  of  the  Board  itself.  “Board 
policy  calls  for  the  House  to  be  financially  self-supporting. 
Except  for  donations  to  building  programs  and  the  initial 
capital  to  get  started  in  1908,  the  publishing  work  has  been 
able  to  pay  its  way.  There  is  some  question  about  the 
method  by  which  this  was  accomplished;  low  wages  to 
workers,  for  instance,  subsidized  a large  portion  of  financial 
growth  over  the  years. 

Publishing  agent  Cutrell  suggested  more  Board  involvement 
in  policy-making  to  give  direction  to  the  House  staff  and  to 
strengthen  the  confidence  of  the  church  in  its  work  of  pub- 
lishing. The  Board,  which  is  made  up  of  delegates  from  each 
conference,  ought  to  be  a basic  policy-making  body  and  a 
body  which  evaluates  the  work  of  the  House.  The  job 
then  of  the  House  administration  is  to  translate  these 
policies  into  action. 

Three  primary  causes  might  be  listed  for  a considerable 
loss  in  the  publishing  work  this  past  year.  Wages  were 
raised.  Effort  is  made  to  keep  unskilled  workers’  pay  on 
par  with  prevailing  community  wages.  Skilled  workers  should 
receive  from  75  to  90  percent  of  community  wages  and 
professional  workers,  such  as  management,  editorial,  etc., 
are  paid  on  a lesser  scale.  Average  wage  per  hour  for 
regular  employees  on  Dec.  31  was  up  15. 7 <p  from  $2,305  per 
hour  in  1967  to  $2,462  per  hour  in  1969. 

A second  cause  of  loss  the  past  year  was  the  starting 
of  two  new  magazines — With  and  Purpose.  Beginning  peri- 
odicals can  hardly  be  expected  to  pay  their  own  way  for 
some  time. 

Loss  of  curriculum  sales  is  another  reason  for  financial 
loss.  Competitive  sales  have  cut  into  House  sales  in  total 
curriculum  sales  during  the  past  year  by  9.7  percent. 

As  the  Board  grows  in  its  awareness  of  its  role  and  does 
more  in  giving  guiding  policy,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  better  days  are  ahead,  although  it  will  certainly  not 
be  easy  to  publish  as  a small  denomination  if  it  is  to  be 
done  on  a self-supporting  basis. 

Harold  Dyck,  Hesston,  Kan.,  was  elected  new  president 
of  the  Publication  Board.  Earl  Groff,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  was 
elected  financial  agent. — D. 


For  Further  Thought 

Homes  are  like  banks — they  go  broke  if  you  take  out  more 
than  you  put  in. 

o o o 

If  your  troubles  are  deep-seated  and  of  long-standing, 
try  kneeling. 

More  people  are  run  down  by  gossip  than  by  autos. 
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Love  and  Courage 

By  Willard  M.  Swartley 


Today  many  people  are  saying  that  “the  church  is  in 
trouble,’  “theology  is  facing  a crisis,”  “the  church  is  no 
longer  able  to  communicate  to  the  modern  world.”  These 
statements  all  add  up  to  one  haunting  sentiment — the  irrel- 
evance of  the  church  in  today’s  society. 

Stephen  Rose,  in  the  1966  book  which  he  edited  entitled. 
Who's  Killing  the  Church?  gives  three  different  explanations 
for  this  current  crisis  facing  the  church.  The  most  popular 
explanation  is  that  man — and  western  society — has  gone 
secular.  Man  has  come  of  age.  Living  in  the  midst  of  the 
modern  depersonalized  metropolis  and  with  limitless  technol- 
ogical resources  at  his  disposal,  man  is  now  able  to  get 
along  without  God. 

For  this  reason  people  lead  comfortable,  satisfying  lives 
without  the  church.  And  for  this  reason  church  membership 
in  urban  areas  is  gradually  dwindling.  Consequently,  the 
ominous  power  of  secularization  has  produced  what  is  called 
the  post-Christendom  era  and,  according  to  some,  even  the 
post-Christian  era.  Thus,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
sticky,  black  oil  off  the  coast  of  Santa  Barbara  stifles  the 
water’s  plant  and  animal  life,  so  the  world-gone-secular 
strangles  the  vitality  of  the  church. 

A second  group  of  theorists,  however,  disagree  with  this 
explanation  of  the  current  church  crisis.  They  say,  “Don  t 
blame  the  secular  world  for  the  death  of  the  church;  rather, 
blame  the  church  itself.  The  decline  of  the  church  stems 
from  her  own  failure — her  failure  to  be  flexible  enough  to 
take  the  forms  that  the  world  needs.  The  church’s  weakness 
grows  out  of  her  rigidity,  her  preoccupation  with  running 
programs  the  way  they’ve  always  been  run,  building  buildings 
the  way  they’ve  always  been  built,  expecting  as  before  that 
people  seek  out  the  church,  when  in  reality  the  church  must 
become  mobile  and  go  where  the  people  are. 

A New  Church 

Stephen  Rose  himself  supports  this  second  interpretation, 
and  goes  even  one  step  further.  He  proposes  that  God  Him- 
self is  killing  the  church — the  church  as  we  traditionally  know 
it — in  order  that  God  might  create  a new  kind  of  church — a 
church  which  is  oriented  to  ministries  in  the  world,  whether 
these  be,  as  he  says,  “in  the  bars  of  Chicago,  the  slums  of 
New  York,  or  the  leisure  spots  of  Las  Vegas”  (p.  5).  Thus 
Rose  believes  that  God  is  leading  His  church  to  lose  her 
life — life  as  she  traditionally  knew  it — in  order  to  find  new 
life — a life  of  servanthood  in  the  world. 

This  interpretation  assumes,  of  course,  that  the  era  of  the 


Willard  M.  Swartley  is  a graduate  student  at  Princeton  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.J. 


church  is  not  to  be  relegated  to  history  textbooks,  that  the 
church  is  in  a new  way  becoming  relevantly  involved  in  our 
contemporary  society,  and  that  the  church  is  finding  unique 
roles  that  “out  there”  are  waiting  to  be  filled  by  her 
presence. 

At  this  point,  however,  when  the  church  seeks  to  discover 
what  she  specifically  should  do  and  can  do,  the  difficulties 
emerge.  On  the  one  hand,  the  possibilities  that  arise  often 
involve  high  risk,  demanding  coverage  beyond  that  which  is 
common  to  human  frame.  On  the  other  hand,  our  memories 
tantalize  us.  We  remember  that  at  one  time  the  church 
played  a leading  role  in  the  total  human  enterprise  of 
education,  from  the  elementary  to  the  graduate  level. 

But  now  this  all-important  task  which  molds  the  thought 
and  conduct  of  millions  of  people  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and 
yearly  has  been  largely  assumed  by  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies. This  secular  administration  of  education  has  necessi- 
tated not  only  “freedom  of  religion”  but  also  a certain  degree 
of  “freedom  from  religion  in  education,  so  that  the  desires  of, 3 
the  atheist  as  well  as  the  believer  might  be  duly  respected. 

We  remember  also  that  in  the  past  the  healing  arts  were  { 
closely  attached  to  religion.  Granted,  this  sometimes  led  to 
magic  and  superstition.  But  nonetheless,  the  Christian  church 
claims  in  her  tradition  to  be  the  bearer  of  health  and  salva- 
tion, whether  by  practice  of  exorcisms,  fasting  and  prayer,  j 
or  anointing  with  oil.  But  now  this  ministry  has  in  the  age  | 
of  science  been  taken  over  by  the  medical  profession,  the  ? 
psychiatrists,  psychologists,  and  social  workers. 

Further,  we  remember  that  the  church  once  gave  to  society  | 
ideals  and  norms  for  human  justice,  social  order,  and  funda-  i 
mental  human  rights.  But  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  J 
States  of  America  and  especially  its  Bill  of  Rights  many  of  | 
these  ideals  and  norms  have  become  enshrined  in  a secular  ' 
document.  And  subsequent  history  has  shown  that  govern- 
ment agencies  and  legal  power  have  been  the  tools,  however  j 
blunt  and  belated  in  appearance,  by  which  these  ideals  ex-  . 
press  themselves  in  the  social  practice  of  our  nation. 

A New  Role 

All  of  this  historical  memory  tantalizes  the  church  as  she  ' 
seeks  to  understand  her  role  in  today’s  world.  My  proposal  | 
is  not  that  the  church  give  up,  or  despair;  but  that  she  re-  1 
cover  a vision  of  her  true  essence.  / 

“Bv  this  all  men  will  know  that  you  are  my  disciples,  if 
you  have  love  for  one  another.”  Jesus  commandment  for  * 
the  new  community,  the  Christian  church,  is  the  singular 
commandment  of  love.  The  Gospel  of  John  dramatizes  this  j 
point  in  a very  unique  way. 
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Not  until  the  hour  of  Jesus’  glorification  had  arrived,  the 
hour  of  His  certain  betrayal,  death,  and  resurrection,  did 
i He  give  the  commandment  of  love.  Peter,  of  course,  picked 
it  up  immediately  and  pledged  to  follow  Jesus  wherever  He 
went.  But  Jesus’  reply  to  Peter  was  very  pointed.  “Peter, 
where  I am  going  you  cannot  follow  me  now ; but  you  shall 
follow  me  afterward. 

Peter,  of  course,  said  he  was  ready  to  lay  down  his  life 
for  Jesus.  But  Jesus  replied  only  by  predicting  Peter’s 
imminent  life-struggle  which  illustrated  his  inability  to  follow 
Jesus:  “Peter,  the  cock  will  not  crow,  till  you  have  denied 

I'  me  three  times.’’ 

The  situation  for  Peter  was  much  the  same  in  the  preced- 
ing incident  where  Jesus  washed  Peter  s feet.  Peter,  not 
| understanding  the  inner  meaning  of  the  feet-washing,  refused 
| at  first  to  let  Jesus  wash  his  feet.  Jesus,  however,  did  it 
anvwav — and  said,  “What  I am  doing  you  will  not  know  now, 
but  afterward  you  will  understand. 

Afterward , after  what?  The  whole  point  is  this:  not  until 
' Jesus  as  Master  and  Lord  revealed  by  His  own  death  the 
I ultimate  meaning  of  love  was  it  possible  for  Peter  and  the 
i disciples  to  follow  Him;  and  specifically,  to  follow  His  com- 
. mandment  of  love.  Jesus  Himself  was  the  grain  of  corn  that 
fell  into  the  ground,  died,  and  then  bore  much  fruit. 

For  this  reason  there  is  a chapter  21  to  the  Gospel  of 
John.  After  Jesus  died  and  was  raised  by  the  power  of  God, 
Jesus  then  addressed  the  commandment  of  love  to  Peter  in 
the  form  of  a personal  commission:  “Peter,  do  you  love  me? 
“Peter,  do  you  love  me?”  “Peter,  do  you  love  me?”  You 
do?  Then,  follow  Me.  Only  now,  after  Jesus  by  His  own 
example  had  revealed  the  meaning  of  love,  was  it  possible 
for  Peter,  the  disciples,  and  the  church  to  fulfill  the  com- 
mandment of  love. 

No  longer,  at  the  close  of  chapter  21,  did  Peter  remain 
dependent  upon  the  beloved  disciple  as  he  was  in  the  whole 
Gospel.  Now  Peter  himself  entered  into  the  inner  sphere 
of  love.  Now  the  beloved  disciple  had  his  own  thing  to  do 
and  Peter  also  found  his  thing  to  do:  follow  Me  and  fulfill 
your  commission  to  love  one  another  as  I have  loved  you, 
so  that  the  world  may  believe. 

Now  the  point  of  this  sermon,  based  upon  this  teaching 
in  the  Gospel  of  John,  is  simply  this:  the  followers  of  Jesus 
have  a distinct  role  to  fill  in  today’s  world.  There  is  a 
particular  understanding  of  love  and  courage  which  comes 
by  way  of  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord.  Only  after  Peter  and 
the  disciples  he  represented  received  from  the  risen  Lord 
the  commission  to  fulfill  the  commandment  of  love  were  they 
able  to  do  so.  As  then,  so  now,  the  risen  Lord  enables  His 
church  to  carry  forward  a special  ministry  of  love  and  courage. 

A New  Understanding 

What  this  means  for  today  is  not  that  the  church  should 
become  sectarian  in  its  ministry  of  love  and  concern  for  men. 
Indeed,  we  should  not  try  to  recover  the  educational,  healing, 
and  jurisdictional  enterprises  of  our  secular  society.  Rather, 
we  should  thank  God  that  the  vision  has  been  grasped  by 
others. 

Further,  we  should  see  ourselves  as  a special  presence 


amidst  these  agencies.  Our  presence  as  persons  should  pro- 
vide a distinct  leavening  influence  in  these  dimensions  of  our 
contemporary  world.  Granted,  indeed,  we  will  often  find 
among  our  non-Christian  humanitarian  colleagues  high 
ethical  commitments;  some  to  a noble  sense  of  duty,  others 
to  a refined  sense  of  self-fulfillment,  and  still  others  to  a 
vision  of  justice  and  equity  among  men. 

This  very  situation,  however,  makes  it  all  the  more  crucial 
for  us  as  Christians  not  to  abandon  our  special  commission 
of  love  and  courage,  for  each  of  us  knows  how  desperately 
the  current  humanitarian  quests  need  such  a salting  influence 
in  their  midst.  Truly,  the  world  needs  more  people  who 
symbolize  not  only  the  power  of  a life  of  love,  but  also  the 
power  of  suffering  love  even  unto  death. 

With  a surprising  consistency,  the  New  Testament  singles 
out  the  suffering  of  Jesus  as  the  special  feature  of  His  life 
which  functions  as  example  for  us.  While  this  point  pervades 
the  total  Gospel  accounts,  it  is  succinctly  summarized  in 
I Pet.  2:21:  “For  to  this  you  have  been  called,  because 
Christ  also  suffered  for  you,  leaving  you  an  example,  that 
you  should  follow  in  his  steps. 

The  Christian  s ability  to  walk  this  way  of  life  depends, 
of  course,  upon  his  faith  in  the  gospel  itself — that  hidden  in 
the  very  tragedy  of  the  cross  is  the  ultimate  resurrection- 
triumph  of  God  and  man.  This  distinctive  faith  of  the  Chris- 
tian enables  him  to  “salt”  the  already-going  humanitarian 
enterprises  with  a unique  kind  of  love  and  courage. 

Among  the  current  writers  on  the  topic  of  the  church’s  role 
in  the  world,  William  Stringfellow,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  has  articulated  the  necessary  role  that  suffering-love 
occupies  in  the  Christian  contribution.  This  emphasis  is 
especially  strong  in  his  first  book  entitled,  Instead  of  Death, 
and  in  his  most  recent  book  entitled.  Count  It  All  Joy. 

A New  Ministry 

In  addition  to  this  leavening  ministry  of  love  and  courage 
in  which  we  participate  as  persons,  there  continues,  I think, 
the  need  for  the  church  to  do  a few  things  of  her  own  as 
models  which  might  inspire  and  purify  the  larger  humani- 
tarian projects  of  our  society.  E.g.,  the  church  should  on  a 
selective  basis  continue  some  educational  enterprises. 

In  so  doing,  they  should  seek  in  these  a maximum  dis- 
covery of  how  a Christian  community  of  love  and  courage  can 
contribute  special  dimensions  to  the  educational  experience. 
As  such,  the  church  provides  a relevant  witness  to  the 
secular  institutions.  Likewise,  the  peace  churches  Pax  pro- 
gram, even  after  the  Peace  Corps,  IVS,  and  other  such 
projects  have  begun,  should  continue  as  an  independent 
model  of  possible  critique  and  stimulation  to  the  secular 
programs. 

Similarly,  even  though  every  bank  in  the  country  has  a 
loan  department,  there  may  be  special  reason  and  justifica- 
tion for  the  church  to  operate  credit  bureaus  which  function 
with  a special  philosophy  regarding  interest  rates  and  loan- 
ing policies.  It  may  also  be  necessary  and  helpful  for  the 
church  to  lobby  for  and  sometimes  built  low-cost  housing. 

Further,  the  church  should  look  for  new  things  that  need 
to  be  done.  Perhaps  at  this  time  when  the  world  famine 
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problem  is  becoming  greater  and  greater,  the  church  should 
purchase  land  in  South  America  and  develop  its  own  ship- 
ping resources. 

Perhaps  even  in  our  own  country,  Christian  farmers  should 
seek  special  provision  from  our  government  to  farm  land  in 
Soil  Bank  Reserve,  ship  the  products  through  the  church’s 
own  channels,  and  thus  not  overload  the  American  economy 
in  accord  with  the  intention  of  the  Reserve  Act. 

All  this,  of  course,  must  express  the  church’s  special  com- 
mission to  courageously  follow  Jesus’  commandment  of  love. 
The  church  must  be  willing  to  undertake  activities  which 
from  a secular  viewpoint  may  be  economically,  politically,  and 
socially  stigmatized  and  therefore  unadvisable.  Love  and 
courage  will  enable  the  church  to  transcend  these  cultural 
value-judgments. 


Consequently,  then,  the  now  time  is  a time  neither  for 
retreat  from  nor  complete  amalgamation  with  the  secular 
forces.  Rather,  we  must  reassess  the  uniqueness  of  Jesus’ 
commission  of  servanthood-love  to  us  His  followers.  Standing  ' 
on  this  after  side  of  the  cross  and  the  resurrection  we  must  > 
understand  what  Jesus  did  when  He  washed  Peter’s  feet. 

In  that  act  of  humble  servanthood  Jesus  described  Himself 
as  our  Master  and  Lord.  Bv  that  act  Jesus  exemplified  for 
us  the  dedication  to  servanthood  which  enables  us  to  fulfill 
His  commandment  of  love.  “By  this  all  men  will  know  that 
you  are  my  disciples,  if  you  have  love  for  one  another.’’  , 
Jesus’  final  words,  “Follow  me,”  will  lead  the  church  to 
continue  Jesus  work  of  radical  love  and  supreme  courage. 

In  this  action  of  love  and  courage  we  will  discover  the  truth 
of  Jesus’  words:  “Happy  are  you,  if  you  do  these  things.” 


Our  Children  for  Christ,  Or  . . . 


We  give  many  thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  send  mis- 
sionaries to  pagan  lands  to  take  the  gospel  of  Christ  to 
them;  to  erect  Christian  schools  for  their  children  and  youth; 
to  build  churches  with  all  the  services  incident  thereto.  But 
are  we  not  spiritual  myopics  (nearsighted)  when  we  send  our 
own  Christian  children  and  youth  to  pagan  schools  in  our 
homeland,  where  the  name  of  God  is  banned  from  the 
curriculum? 

It  is  surely  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  command 
of  Christ  to  take  the  gospel  to  all  men.  But  whose  spirit 
guides  us  when  we  commit  our  children  to  secular  state 
schools  whose  stated  objective  is  to  make  patriotic  American 
citizens  of  them — nothing  more?  Are  those  children  worth 
more  than  our  own?  We  know  that  the  overseas  children 
are  often  illiterate,  and  our  own  are  not,  but  the  principle 
is  still  the  same.  They  get  religious  instruction;  ours  do  not, 
in  the  secular  schools. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  many  of  us  to  say  pagan  America, 
when  we  said  Christian  America  for  so  long.  But  it  was 
always  a lie.  America  never  was  Christian;  neither  has  any 
other  country  ever  been. 

According  to  Littell  “.  . .at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  U.S.A.,  officially  Protestant,  was  in  fact  a 
heathen  nation. 

What  would  God  have  said  if  the  Israelites  had  given  their 
children  to  the  Moabites  and  the  Philistines  to  educate  them? 


Shem  Peachey  is  minister  in  the  Bart  Mennonite  Church,  Bart,  Pa. 


By  Shem  Peachey 

1 

'< 

H ow  much  difference  would  there  have  been  between  that 
and  what  American  Mennonites  do  by  committing  their 
children  and  youth  to  secular  state  schools?  Secular  means 
“pertaining  to  the  world,  or  things  not  spiritual  or  sacred.” 
Secularism  (in  part),  “.  . . a system  of  doctrines  and  practices  r 
that  rejects  any  form  of  religious  faith  and  worship.” 

We  say,  “We  teach  our  children  in  our  homes  and  the 
church.  Which  norms  does  your  child  reflect — those  of  your 
home  and  church,  or  of  its  school  and  associates?  Honest  , 
now,  which  is  it? 

Any  educational  system  without  God  is  pagan.  Note  Rom.  ■£ 
1:21,  22:  “.  . . when  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not 
as  God,  neither  were  thankful;  but  became  vain  in  their 
imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.  Professing 
themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools.  ...  This  is  the 
process  by  which  men  have  always  become  heathen,  and  it 
is  the  process  by  which  America,  and  the  Western  world,  is  *} 
becoming  heathen. 

The  perspective  of  America’s  vision  and  educational  system 
stops  at  the  grave.  There  is  no  intention  of  contributing  any 
values  beyond  the  grave.  No  one  ever  heard  any  patriotic 
speeches  in  which  the  lost  souls  of  the  soldier  boys  were  1 
lamented.  They  are  just  so  many  automatons  to  kill  and  be 
killed.  America’s  school  system  is  designed  to  produce  loyal 
citizens,  patriotically  minded  to  build  the  nation  and  to  fight  ' 
its  wars,  with  never  a thought  about  the  salvation  of  anyone. 

Even  Protestantism  is  nationalistic,  as  well  as  Catholicism, 
and  every  war  demonstrates  it.  Nationalism  comes  first,  i 
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church,  second.  Nearly  all  of  our  congressmen  are  members 
of  some  ‘Christian  church.  But  they  are  statesmen  first,  and 
“Christian  second.  They  have  to  be  in  order  to  function  as 
statesmen.  The  state  operates  on  world  principles,  allegedly, 
principles  of  justice,  but  actually,  upon  the  basis  of  its  own 
interests.  Every  nation  does. 

No  state  can  operate  on  Christian  principles.  Even  God 
does  not  intend  that  they  shall.  “He  beareth  not  the  sword 
in  vain.”  Only  Christians  can  live  by  faith  and  obedience  in 
j Christ.  Only  Christians  can  be  controlled  by  an  appeal  to 
conscience.  An  unregenerate  society  can  be  controlled  by 
; force  of  law  only. 

Thus,  the  educational  needs  of  these  two  societies  are 
j as  unlike  as  the  societies  and  their  destinies  are  unlike. 

To  subject  our  children  to  a this-world  educational  system 
' is  training  them  only  for  this  world,  and  we  should  not  be 
, surprised  if  their  interests  remain  only  in  this  world.  With 
approximately  12,000  hours  of  public  school  instruction,  and 
j 4,000  hours  of  homework  against  400  hours  of  Sunday 
, school  and  summer  Bible  school  teaching,  one  sees  where 
| the  educational  weight  lies. 

Home  training  and  Sunday  morning  worship  are  on  the 
: credit  side  for  the  child.  How  much  biblical  training  does 
the  child  get  in  the  average  Mennonite  home  of  today?  How 
much?  Are  paper  and  pencil  used?  Are  tests  given?  Judging 
I by  both  logic  and  observation,  it  appears  quite  difficult  for 
f the  Sunday  religious  exercises  to  penetrate  the  five-day  per 
week  secular  school  exercises — grade  and  high — effectively, 
i With  the  minds  of  our  children  and  youth  saturated  with 
this-world  ideas  and  ideals  under  pressure  of  a worldly  social 
j atmosphere,  nine  months  out  of  twelve,  from  6 to  17  years 
' of  age,  can  they  shift  gears  on  Sunday  morning?  Do  they 
come  out  of  school  with  a secular  mind-set,  or  spiritual? 

“The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge” 
(Prov.  1:7). 

There  is  a great  difference  between  now  and  great-grand- 
| father’s  day  in  the  public  schools.  There  is  very  little  differ- 
ence today  in  the  end  product  of  our  American  high  schools 
i and  colleges  (if  we  may  believe  what  we  read  and  hear), 

J between  America  and  Russia.  Yet  our  teachers  are  trained 
I in  our  colleges  and  universities.  Russia  is  avowedly  atheistic, 
j American  education  is  avowedly  American,  which  has  put 
I God  out  of  the  schoolroom  because  an  atheist  woman  de- 
j manded  it.  How  much  difference  is  there?  Yet  most  of  our 
j Mennonite  people  continue  to  give  their  sons  and  daughters 
I to  a pagan  educational  system  with  the  complacency  of  our 
fathers  of  100  years  ago  when  the  Bible  was  used  as  a 
reading  book. 

We  are  up  to  date  in  everything  except  in  our  Christian 
faith.  We  use  the  best  judgment  in  the  material  realm,  with 
means  to  reach  our  goals.  Many  of  us  use  the  poorest 
judgment  in  the  spiritual  realm,  with  means  to  defeat  us  in 
reaching  our  goals. 

The  American  nation  and  her  Mennonites  should  have 
learned  from  the  European  nations  and  their  Mennonites  that 
educational  systems  without  God  produce  nations  and  church- 
es without  God,  and  judgments  of  war  and  death  without  God, 
but  we  haven’t  learned.  People  of  the  world  will  not  submit 


their  sons  and  daughters  to  Christian  schools,  but  we  submit 
ours  to  the  world’s  schools.  How  can  this  be?  “The  chil- 
dren of  this  world  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the 
children  of  light. 

Can  t we  see?  Can  t we  hear?  Can’t  we  learn?  Can’t  we 
think?  Do  we  expect  to  reap  a spiritual  harvest  when  we 
sow  to  the  flesh?  Don  t we  know  that  “Flesh  gives  birth 
to  flesh,  and  Spirit  gives  birth  to  spirit”?  Don  t we  know 
that  the  issues  of  life  are  as  serious  and  realistic  as  heaven 
and  hell  will  be  on  the  day  of  judgment,  and  forever  after5 
Many  of  us  don’t  act  like  it.  We  demand  security  and  in- 
surance for  our  properties,  health,  and  dollars,  but  not  for 
our  children — they  don  t seem  to  be  worth  it. 

“The  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness.  “The  Wicked  shall 
be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God.” 
America  is  forgetting  God.  Yet  we  surrender  to  her  our 
children  and  youth  to  educate  them  without  God. 

The  first  women  whom  God  created  on  the  earth,  in  her 
perfection,  listened  to  “that  old  serpent  when  he  said,  “Yea, 
hath  God  said?”  and  was  deceived.  Whom  are  we  listening 
to  when  we  offer  our  children  to  a system  which  his  “seed 
has  created?  If  he  could  deceive  a perfect  person,  he  knows 
that  he  can  also  deceive  lesser  persons.  And  if  we  would 
be  wise,  it  is  time  that  we  recognize  this. 

What  would  Jesus  say?  He  would  say  what  He  has  said, 
“But  whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  which  be- 
lieve in  me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a millstone  were 
hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the 
depth  of  the  sea”  (Mt.  18:6).  How  many  fathers  and  mothers 
would  this  include?  “And,  ye  fathers,  . . . bring  them  [ your 
children  ] up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord 
(Eph.  6:4). 

God  created  the  home  and  the  church.  Man  created  the 
school.  The  school  must  neither  violate  nor  vitiate  the  above 
passages.  A Christian  teacher  can  wield  a good  influence  in 
a public  school,  but  he  must  still  work  only  with  the  state’s 
curriculum.  In  some  specially  favored  Mennonite  communities 
more  Christian  liberties  may  be  taken  with  Christian  teach- 
ers in  public  schools,  and  somewhat  of  a Christian  atmos- 
phere created.  This  paper  has  dealt  with  the  principle,  as 
is,  and  not  with  exceptional  cases.  Q 


When  Preaching  Goes  Unheeded 

“The  church  of  the  late  1960’s  finds  itself  with  one  of 
the  greatest  dilemmas  of  the  day.  It  is  trying  to  relate  to  the 
problems  of  the  city  only  in  theological  terms  because  it  is 
afraid  to  take  a stand  in  the  streets.  Consequently,  it  is 
finding  that  its  preaching  goes  unheeded,  its  answers  seem 
sterile,  its  voice  is  being  drowned  out  by  cries  which  are 
truly  arousing  the  ghetto.” — from  Beyond  the  Burning  (pp. 
147,  148),  by  Sterling  Tucker.  Association  Press. 
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Items  and  Comments 


Disturbed  by  what  he  called  “apparently 
reliable’’  reports  that  the  president  is  about 
to  set  up  a diplomatic  exchange  with  the 
Vatican,  Glenn  L.  Archer,  executive  direc- 
tor of  Americans  United  for  Separation  of 
Church  and  State,  has  appealed  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  not  to  do  so.  “The  country  does 
not  need  this.  This  is  not  the  way  to  bring 
us  together.  . . . Mr.  President,  you  do  not 
need  this.  ...  It  will  disfigure  your  image 
and  indicate  that  you  have  succumbed  to 
sectarian  pressures  which  your  immediate 
predecessors  resisted. 

Declaring  that  the  world’s  wealthy  stand 
in  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition,  1,050 
Swiss  citizens  in  Berne  pledged  3 percent  of 
their  income  for  three  years  to  development 
aid. 

The  statement  to  which  they  pledged  was 
drawn  up  by  a group  of  Swiss  professors 
and  clergymen,  including  Dr.  Lukas  Vischer, 
director  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
Faith  and  Order  Secretariat. 

Prof.  Max  Geiger  of  the  University  of 
Basel  released  the  statement.  He  said  it 
was  important  for  individuals  to  commit 
themselves  to  development  in  underdevel- 
oped areas.  It  is  not  possible,  he  added,  to 
make  major  economic  and  political  decisions 
unless  they  are  supported  by  large  numbers 
of  individuals. 

“The  peoples  who  are  rich  today  are 
those  of  the  Judaeo-Christian  culture,”  said 
the  statement.  “They  owe  their  develop- 
ment and  social  evolution  partly  to  this 
spiritual  liberation,  as  well  as  to  the  fact 
that  other  peoples  have  worked  for  them, 
often  under  miserable  conditions. 

“Christians  today  cannot  keep  all  their 
wealth  for  themselves  without  betraying  the 
gospel.  They  know  they  must  limit  their 
own  prosperity  to  enable  all  men  ...  to 
carry  out  their  human  vocation.  Many  non- 
believers who  have  struggled  for  social  jus- 
tice— sometimes  even  more  than  Christians 
— are  also  seeking  to  give  meaning  to  their 
lives  through  this  struggle.’ 

More  than  a hundred  Catholic  laity 
staged  a “teach-in  at  Holy  Trinity  Parish 
in  suburban  Hillcrest  Heights,  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  protest  the  building  of  an  $800,000 
church  and  a $100,000  rectory. 

The  group,  sponsored  by  the  Center 
for  Christian  Renewal,  rejected  the  appeal 
of  Holy  Trinity’s  pastor,  Father  Henry  J. 
Yannone,  to  discuss  the  question  at  a meet- 
ing with  the  parish  council  rather  than 
stage  the  protest. 

James  Gibbons,  past  president  of  the 


Washington  Lay  Association,  led  the  protest 
group  which  conducted  the  teach-in  “after” 
the  LOO  p.m.  mass  on  Sunday. 

Last  April,  Patrick  Cardinal  O Bovle  of 
Washington  had  ordered  a moratorium  on 
all  church  building  in  order  to  help  allevi- 
ate the  poverty  of  others  . . . even  to  the 
point  of  sacrifice. 

Exemptions  to  the  construction  ban  would 
be  made,  the  cardinal  said,  for  those  al- 
ready started  and  those  “without  which  a 
state  of  extreme  hardship  would  exist. 

Two  persons  in  every  three  claim  to  be 
users  of  alcoholic  beverages,  according  to 
the  Gallup  Poll. 

The  finding  was  only  a percentage 
point  under  the  result  for  1966  when  a 
20-vear  high  was  reached. 

The  proportion  of  female  drinkers  has 
climbed  dramatically  since  1939  when  the 
Gallup  drinking  audit  was  organized — from 
45  to  57  percent.  Among  men  the  per- 
centage has  increased  only  from  70  to  72 
percent. 

The  number  one  killer  of  Southern 
Baptist  ministers  and  denominational  em- 
ployees is  heart  disease,  according  to  statis- 
tics released  by  the  Southern  Baptist  An- 
nuity Board  in  Dallas. 

Last  year  heart  disease  increased  its 
lead  as  chief  cause  of  death,  claiming  the 
lives  of  65  percent  of  members  of  the  SBC 
Protection  Program — an  increase  of  8 per- 
cent over  the  1967  figure. 

Eighteen  percent  of  the  deaths  were 
caused  by  cancer. 

Like  testimonials  among  Christian  be- 
lievers, Chinese  followers  of  Mao  Tse-tung 
are  bearing  witness  of  healing  from  diseases 
as  they  look  to  their  communist  leader. 

Missionary  Paul  Kauffman  in  Hong  Kong 
reports  that  a young  man  in  China  testified 
he  was  dying  of  terminal  cancer  but 
through  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
Thought  of  Mao,  he  is  now  completely  well 
and  back  at  work  again. 

A postman  in  a remote  province  of 
Northeast  China  reportedly  has  become  a 
national  hero.  The  reason  is  that  he  blazed 
a trail  through  an  almost  impenetrable 
forest  to  deliver  mail  to  communist  produc- 
tion teams  and  periodically  carved  the 
words  “Long  Live  Chairman  Mao”  on  the 
trees  as  he  went  along,  thus  enabling  him 
to  do  what  no  other  man  had  done  before. 

The  leading  airlines  throughout  the  world, 
in  ever  increasing  numbers,  are  flying 
with  Gideon  Bibles  on  board.  On  the  North 


American  continent  22  airlines  now  carry 
Bibles  in  the  reading  room  of  each  class 
section  of  each  plane,  placed  by  Gideons. 

Garrett  Theological  Seminary  reported 
that  83.3  percent  of  its  graduates — 179 
out  of  215 — in  the  past  three  years  have 
gone  directly  into  the  parish  ministry. 

The  United  Methodist  school  surveyed 
its  recent  graduates  in  the  light  of  increas- 
ing reports  of  clergy  dropouts  and  de- 
clining proportions  of  seminary  students 
seeking  ordination  and  parish  appointment. 

No  conclusive  table  of  statistics  exists 
for  comparison,  but  the  Garrett  findings 
differed  substantially  with  percentages  of 
graduates  seeking  ordination  suggested  re- 
cently by  Eastern  institutions. 

Garrett  has  pledged  itself  to  a continua- 
tion of  preparation  for  men  and  women 
in  positions  of  ordained  leadership,  includ- 
ing the  newly  developing  types  of  parishes. 

To  foster  this  commitment,  a curriculum 
leading  to  a Master  of  Divinity  degree, 
replacing  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  has 
been  introduced.  This  is  a trend  followed 
in  many  seminaries  today. 

Congressman  George  E.  Brown  (D. -Calif. ) 
told  a United  Methodist  gathering  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  that  the  U.S.  is  as 
likely  as  any  other  nation  to  make  foreign 
policy  mistakes. 

The  veteran  lawmaker  participated  in  a 
quadrennial  convocation  sponsored  by  the 
United  Methodist  Board  of  Christian  Social 
Concerns.  In  a series  of  hard-hitting 
remarks,  Mr.  Brown  talked  of  the  present 
and  the  future. 

He  described  the  U.S.  as  a military  na- 
tion in  which  major  decisions  are  made 
by  military  men  and  policy  judgments  are 
based  on  projected  effect  on  defense. 

The  U.S.  lacks,  he  said,  a world  vision 
which  would  allow  its  leadership  to  counter- 
act the  viewpoint  that  defense  justifies 
any  demand  on  national  resources. 

The  Californian  predicted  that  “unless 
foreign  policy  in  Asia  is  changed,  we  will 
see  a major  conflict  erupt;  it  will  occur  in 
Asia;  it  will  be  a nuclear  war,  and  it  will 
be  in  our  lifetime.” 

He  told  the  churchmen  that  one  example 
of  the  military  policy  of  the  nation  is  the 
support  of  a “rump  government  on  For- 
mosa,” a government  defeated  by  the  peo- 
ple of  China.  He  said  the  fact  was  that  the 
U.S.  intervened  in  a civil  war  and  picked 
a winner  without  regard  for  reality.  Such 
problems,  he  suggested,  will  continue  to 
come  up  and  will  be  “the  cause  of  World 
War  III.” 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

J 

I VS  Grows  in  New  York  City 


(Eastern  Board’s  New  York  VS  unit  is 
j commemorating  its  tenth  anniversary  this 
| year.  Special  anniversary  celebrations  will 
be  held  on  May  4.) 

With  eight  million  inhabitants  New  York 
City  is  for  some,  a city  much  too  large.  A 
metropolis  restricted  by  geographic  bound- 
aries, it  grew  skyward  in  cement  and  steel. 
It  will  always  be  removed  from  heavenly 
placidness,  for  fear,  hatred,  and  violence 
are  only  a heartbeat  away.  People  are 
stacked  story  on  story,  with  children,  dogs, 
I and  rats  mixed  in.  This  situation  feeds  riots 
I and  strikes,  and  brings  speedups  in  travel 
and  slowdowns  on  jobs.  Each  person  seeks 
[ to  climb  the  status  ladder  to  success — a new 
[ apartment,  new  wardrobe,  car,  or  job — all 
for  the  prestigious. 

What  does  a city  like  this  have  to  offer? 
[ You  say,  Nothing;  you  stay  away  and  don’t 
[ get  involved.  That’s  exactly  what  the  eight 
million  say:  You  live  your  life;  I live  mine. 

I If  I’m  the  one  to  die,  then  I also  decide 
what  I do  while  I live.  There  are  excep- 
j tions  to  be  certain,  but  this  represents  the 
1 attitudes  of  the  complacent  majority. 

Outside  our  house  the  school  strike  con- 
i tinues.  The  children  are  being  sacrificed  to 
1 the  demands  of  two  power  groups  struggling 
for  the  control  of  the  educational  system. 


The  firemen,  policemen,  and  sanitation  men 
are  also  pressing  their  greater  demands. 
Each  labor  union,  attempting  to  procure  a 
more  appetizing  slice  of  inflation  for  their 
members  than  the  other,  may  eventually 
trigger  labor  and  government  into  a tailspin. 
The  increasing  number  on  welfare  rolls  (to 
date,  one  out  of  each  eight  inhabitants  is  on 
some  form  of  public  assistance)  is  evidence 
of  a growing  unwillingness  to  work  for  a 
living.  These  examples  point  up  only  a few 
of  the  many  pressures  facing  this  prominent 
city — a city  comprised  of  groups — groups 
composed  of  individuals.  The  problems  of  a 
city  therefore  are  basically  the  problems  of 
individuals. 

To  Bring  Healing 

To  bring  healing  into  a confused  society, 
the  God-Man  came  to  earth  one  thousand, 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  ago.  He’s 
alive  today,  and  through  His  servants  He 
ministers  to  the  basic  problem  of  creation, 
man  himself.  In  New  York  City  the  avenues 
for  true  witnessing  are  never  crowded.  For 
young  men  and  women.  Voluntary  Service 
provides  unlimited  opportunities  for  contact 
with  people.  In  an  almost  totally  unchristian 
atmosphere  the  disciplined  Christian  stands 
out,  a highly  visible  minority. 


The  New  York  City  Voluntary  Service 
Center,  314  East  19th  Street,  is  located  in 
the  southeast  corner  of  Manhattan,  the 
center  of  five  boroughs  constituting  New 
York  City.  It  is  situated  among  the  middle 
and  upper  poor  classes,  a Spanish  and  Jew- 
ish community  that  has  changed  little  in  ten 
years.  Twelve  unit  members  comprise  the 
present  VS  group. 

Last  autumn  our  VS  Center  opened  its 
facilities  for  a “Freedom  School’’  to  help  the 
strike-deprived  children  from  the  area 
school.  Attempting  to  compensate  the  loss  of 
learning,  a certified  teacher  accompanied  by 
a parent  taught  fifth  grade  children  for  three 
hours  each  school  day. 

Our  weekly  community  youth  club  pro- 
gram involves  the  VS  unit  members  during 
their  afterwork  evening  hours.  Approximate- 
ly twenty-five  street  children  from  broken 
families  and  poorer  homes,  ages  six  to  four- 
teen years,  work  at  crafts  projects  within  a 
Christian  setting  provided  by  the  club  lead- 
ers. Parents  acknowledge  their  children’s  in- 
terest in  our  club;  as  a form  of  punishment 
they  sometimes  restrict  their  children’s  at- 
tendance in  our  weekly  meetings.  Our  goal 
is  in  some  way  to  show  Christ’s  love  to 
these  youngsters  who  know  nothing  but 
fear  and  punishment. 

Just  two  years  ago  a street  gang  known 
as  the  Black  Knights  terrorized  our  neigh- 
borhood. A youth  worker  assigned  to  this 
19th  Street  area  succeeded  in  breaking  the 
clique  by  involving  them  in  recreation  and 
post-school  activities,  demonstrating  to  them 
how  to  associate  amiably  with  other  young 
people  their  age.  Today  the  gang  is  inac- 
tive and  a majority  of  the  fellows  are  em- 
ployed in  some  meaningful  job. 

Attempts  to  Break  Through 

Youth  workers,  serving  under  our  Menno- 
nite  congregations,  attempt  to  break  through 
to  ghetto-bound  young  people.  At  Fox 
Street,  through  recreation  and  planned  ac- 
tivities like  MYF,  the  youth  worker  seeks  to 
break  through  satanic  individuality  with 
God’s  love.  In  the  midst  of  Harlem  an  ex- 
panded program  at  Seventh  Avenue  Men- 
nonite  Church  demonstrates  Christ’s  re- 
demptive love  as  a way  to  end  personal 
strife. 

The  Glad  Tidings  Sandwich  Shop,  now 
past  the  experimental  stage,  has  proved  to 
be  the  right  kind  of  place  for  meeting 
street  youth.  The  store  serves  both  the 
physical  and  the  spiritual  needs  of  youth. 
Working  from  the  storefront  the  youth  pro- 
gram has  strengthened  community  relation- 
ships, and  brought  new  members  into  the 
adjacent  Glad  Tidings  Mennonite  Church. 

After  the  initial  shock  of  change  from 
their  affluent  rural  society  to  the  urban 
crisis  situation,  it  is  a rewarding  experience 
for  the  volunteers  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  youth  they  relate  to,  and  to  see  them 
respond  to  God’s  love. 

At  the  New  York  City  hospitals,  VS-ers 
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also  serve  in  an  environment  of  the  un- 
christian. Witnessing  commences  the  moment 
a VS-er  begins  a job.  Their  peculiarity  is 
outstanding;  their  actions  and  words  distin- 
guish them  from  the  secular  majority.  Ded- 
ication and  service,  hallmarks  to  us,  are  not 
often  found  in  the  average  city  worker.  The 
apathy  of  fellow  employees  frequently  tests 
a VS-er’ s patience. 

In  their  leisure  time  the  employed  VS-ers 
help  in  the  community  club  programs,  by 
active  church  participation,  and  in  opportu- 
nities for  group  study  in  the  unit.  At  Sev- 
enth Avenue  and  Glad  Tidings,  our  unit 
members  are  involved  in  Sunday  school 
teaching,  club  programs,  tutoring  classes, 
and  MYF  functions.  At  Fox  Street  Church, 
the  absence  of  a pastor  creates  additional 
opportunities  for  serving. 

Though  they  come  and  go,  the  VS-ers 
provide  additional  resource  to  the  congrega- 
tions. 

A Strong  Arm  of  the  Church 

Voluntary  Service  has  grown  to  be  a 
strong  arm  of  the  church.  Our  youth  are 
exposed  to  needs  outside  their  home  com- 
munities and  have  found  helpful  ways  to 
respond.  New  congregations  have  emerged, 
and  the  home  church  has  been  strength- 
ened. 

A harvest  of  leaders  has  been  reaped 
from  the  VS  alumni  of  New  York  City:  pas- 
tors, foreign  missionaries,  and  the  present 
director  of  Voluntary  Service.  Many  gradu- 
ates of  this  concentrated  two-year  voluntary 
service  program  have  decided  on  a full- 
time service  vocation. 

It  was  in  1949  that  the  Eastern  Board 
authorized  a study  of  the  great  mission  field 
in  New  York  City.  As  follow-up  to  the 
recommendations  by  Ira  Buckwalter  and  Ir- 
vin Horst,  three  investigative  trips  were 
made  in  1957  to  find  a suitable  place  to  es- 
tablish a Voluntary  Service  Center.  In  Sep- 
tember 1958  our  19th  Street  property  was 
purchased  to  become  a center  to  coordinate 
work  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  to  serve 
as  a point  of  witness  particularly  to  Jewish 
people,  and  to  accommodate  church  and 
mission  workers  traveling  through  the  city. 

Our  Goals 

On  Apr.  7,  1959,  at  open  house  and  dedi- 
cation, Raymond  Charles,  John  Kraybill,  and 
Paul  G.  Landis,  the  three  persons  who  con- 
tributed most  to  the  establishing  of  the  New 
York  unit,  made  the  following  comments  in 
their  messages: 

“ ‘Hitherto’  hath  the  Lord  led  us  to  wit- 
ness. The  uppermost  concern  in  any  volun- 
tary service  or  mission  outreach  is  that  of 
witness  and  in  New  York  City  the  oppor- 
tunity is  unlimited.  One  writer  talks  of 
absentee  Protestantism,’  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  many  areas  of  the  city  the 
churches  have  followed  their  members  to 
the  more  attractive  suburbs  and  have  ac- 
cepted little  responsibility  for  the  desperate 


needs  of  those  in  the  ‘inner  city.’ 

“We  have  gone  abroad  with  relief  and 
evangelism  but  have  done  little  to  help  the 
thousands  close  by  us  who  need  an  under- 
standing witness  ‘in  the  name  of  Christ,’  a 
ministry  to  the  needs  of  the  whole  man, 
social,  emotional,  economic,  and  spiritual. 
We  are  not  equipped  to  do  much  but  we 
do  have  a resource  of  young  people  who 
have  already  demonstrated  a very  commend- 
able spirit  of  initiative,  personal  self-giving, 
and  genuine  hard  work  coupled  with  a 
spiritual  concern,  and  it  is  this  that  can  be 
a tremendous  contribution  in  New  York 
City.” 

To  the  VS-ers  Raymond  Charles  gave 
three  “R’s”  as  basic  to  service  and  witness: 
Regard  every  deed  as  a witness  of  the  love 
of  God.  Ready  be  to  supplement  these  deeds 
with  a word  of  witness.  Realize  a redemp- 
tive fellowship. 

With  this  challenge  in  mind  the  New 
York  City  Voluntary  Service  Unit  continues 
to  serve  Christ,  always  keeping  in  view  the 
principal  goals  for  which  it  was  established. 
Now  that  the  first  ten  years  have  passed,  in 
retrospect  we  can  see  how  God  has  directed, 
and  our  faith  is  strengthened  that  He  will 
lead  us  in  the  next  decade. 

We  continue  to  seek  new  areas  and  new 
ways  to  witness.  We  want  to  relate  people 
to  God  s plan,  those  we  meet  in  the  church 
programs,  the  clubs,  and  our  hospital  jobs. 
We  accept  the  challenge  of  pointing  others 
to  Christ.  In  this  vast  sea  of  people  at  the 
crossroads  of  America,  Christ  is  seeking  to 
bring  each  person  to  the  crossroad  of  choice. 

If  you're  looking  for  your  “thing  to  do 
for  Christ,  try  VS  in  New  York  City,  or  in 
any  of  the  other  VS  locations  offered  by 
our  church. — Larry  Nolt. 


Trainees'  Sponsors  Needed 

Sponsors  are  needed  for  the  nineteenth 
group  of  international  trainees  arriving  in 
the  United  States  on  July  30,  1969.  These 
young  people  from  Europe,  South  America, 
and  Asia  will  live  and  work  in  America  for 
one  year  as  part  of  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  exchange  visitor  program,  com- 
monly called  the  Trainee  Program. 

The  program  provides  a setting  for  the  ■» 
exchange  of  ideas  between  cultures.  The 
trainee  gains  knowledge  of  Mennonite 
homelife  in  America  as  he  becomes  a mem- 
ber of  his  sponsor’s  family.  This  home 
away  from  home  also  provides  the  link  to 
the  broader  secular  and  church  communities. 

The  trainee,  however,  is  not  the  only 
one  to  benefit  from  this  program.  North 
Americans  who  serve  as  sponsors  learn  to 
know  people  and  cultures  of  other  countries 
through  the  trainees.  Both  sponsor  and 
trainee  grow  in  understanding  and  ac- 
ceptance of  different  life  styles  as  they 
learn  to  know  one  another. 

The  year  in  America  also  provides  the 
trainee  with  an  opportunity  to  broaden 
his  vocational  skills.  Whenever  possible, 
the  trainee  is  placed  in  a position  that  will 
allow  him  to  observe  the  occupation  in 

which  he  is  interested  and  to  gain  practical 
knowledge  in  that  particular  field.  The  oc- 
cupational backgrounds  of  the  trainees 

coming  in  July  include:  farming,  homemak- 
ing, working  with  youth,  receptionist, 
hospital  orderlies  and  aides,  nurses,  tele- 
phone mechanic,  welder  and  metal  worker, 
secretaries,  kindergarten  teacher,  electrical 

mechanic,  and  elementary  and  German 

language  teachers. 

A sponsor  gives  the  trainee  a home  away 


Mennonite  General  Conference  planned  for  Aug.  15-19  at  Aldersgate  Park  near  Turner,  Ore., 
will  use  this  building  which  contains  a chapel,  dining  hall,  and  overnight  lodging  rooms.  It  is 
one  of  numerous  buildings  in  the  park. 
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from  home  for  six  months,  gives  him  work, 
preferably  in  his  chosen  vocation,  provides 
room  and  board  plus  $20  per  month  spend- 
ing money  for  the  trainee,  sends  $75  month- 
ly to  MCC  to  cover  transportation,  medical, 
and  other  costs,  accepts  the  trainee  as  a 
member  of  the  family  rather  than  hired 
help,  and  makes  it  possible  for  the  trainee 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  church  and 
community  activities.  Those  interested  in 
receiving  a trainee  in  their  home  or  work 
situation  should  write  to:  Trainee  Program, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa. 
17501,  before  May  30,  1969. 

Mission  Giving  Up  But  Short 

“Year-end  contributions  from  Mennonite 
congregations  for  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions totaled  $1,850,000,  up  2 percent  from 
the  year  previous,  Leroy  Yoder,  Board 
controller,  reported  to  the  staff  in  mid-April. 
"Disbursements  for  the  year  totaled 
$2,139,000,  up  4.9  percent.  Yoder  pointed 
out  that  these  figures  are  preliminary  be- 
cause the  Board’s  books  are  still  in  process 
of  closure.  The  Board’s  fiscal  year  runs  from 
Apr.  1 to  Mar.  31. 

The  increase  in  contributions  amounted 
to  nearly  $37,000  and  the  increase  in  dis- 
bursements to  just  slightly  more  than 
$100,000.  Although  expenditures  were  up, 
they  were  still  under  the  budget  approved 
for  expenditures  by  nearly  $26,000. 

In  July  1968  the  Board  in  its  annual 
meeting  at  Kidron,  Ohio,  approved  an  ex- 
pected contributions  budget  of  $1,935,000. 
The  actual  contributions  received  fall  short 
of  that  goal  by  $85,000. 

“We  have  not  included  estate  gifts  and 
matured  annuities  in  these  income  figures, 
Yoder  said,  “because  our  Board  executive 
committee  knows  that  income  in  these  cate- 
gories is  not  susceptible  to  planning.  The 
committee  prefers  using  such  gifts  for  open- 
ing new  doors  or  for  expenditures  with 
long-term  return  or  application.  Donors  of 
these  types  of  gifts  view  them  somewhat 
differently  from  regular  congregational  of- 
ferings or  other  gifts  to  our  Board.’ 

Estate  gifts  and  matured  annuities  bal- 
ances amounted  to  approximately  $58,000 
last  year.  These  will  be  carried  into  the 
new  year  for  use  as  determined  by  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  Yoder  said. 

The  2 percent  contributions  increase  for 
the  entire  year  dropped  below  the  increase 
the  Board  had  seemed  to  be  experiencing 
in  the  month-to-month  analyses.  The  Dec. 
31  analysis  had  showed  4.8  percent  contri- 
butions increase,  Jan.  31,  5.5  percent,  Feb. 
28,  4.4  percent.  Figures  comparing  contri- 
butions this  year  with  last  aren’t  too  helpful 
because  the  last  two  months  of  1967-68 
contributions  increased  significantly.  The 
Board  had  asked  for  6.8  percent  increase 
in  contributions. 

When  the  final  figures  are  in  and  full 
program  reporting  has  been  prepared,  the 
picture  will  be  clearer  and  more  definitive,” 


David  Leatherman,  Board  treasurer,  com- 
ments. “Meanwhile  the  new  year  has  be- 
gun and  into  it  we  will  carry  a sizable  ob- 
ligation from  last  year’s  activity.  This  will 
figure  clearly  in  our  administrative  planning 
and  programming. 

“We  want  to  serve  the  brotherhood  in 
sharing  and  proclaiming  Christ’s  love  be- 
yond the  congregation  and  the  district.  We 
sense  significant  concern  for  the  board  spec- 
trum of  Mennonite  witness,  including  those 
we  have  been  asked  to  carry  as  a General 
Board  and  to  support  in  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  With  all  the  challenges  of 
growing  churches  overseas  and  at  home,  the 
painful  and  demanding  human  needs  of  all 
kinds  around  the  world,  the  tremendous 
resources  available  in  persons  and  funds  in 
our  North  American  churches,  we  urgently 
ask  the  brotherhood  to  pray  for  God  s lead- 
ing. During  the  next  few  months  we  plan 
our  program  for  the  coming  year  and  begin 
to  implement  it. 

Tornado  Victims  Housed 

Mrs.  Florence  Sims,  Hazlehurst,  Miss., 
recently  moved  back  into  her  rebuilt  home 
with  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church  in  Archbold,  Ohio,  and  the 
Church  of  God  in  Christ  Mennonites  from 
other  towns  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 
Her  house  was  one  of  three  assigned  to  the 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service  teams  by  the 
Red  Cross  to  be  rebuilt.  It  was  badly 
damaged  the  last  of  January  in  a tornado 
which  killed  31  persons  and  injured  hun- 
dreds along  a 40-mile  stretch  of  southern 
Mississippi’s  hill  country. 

The  MDS  teams  were  assigned  to  the 
most  devastated  area  of  the  tornado,  a poor 
Negro  section  of  Hazlehurst. 

At  the  Sims  home,  a teenage  son 
worked  with  the  MDS  teams  after  school 
hours.  He  could  hardly  wait  for  them  to 
finish  the  carpentry  work  so  that  he  could 
begin  painting.  He  painted  both  inside  and 
outside  his  rebuilt  home. 

The  other  homes  were  built  for  a family 
whose  father  was  partially  paralyzed,  and 
for  an  80-year-old  woman. 

The  Clarion-Ledger,  Mississippi’s  largest 
newspaper,  ran  an  illustrated  story,  cover- 
ing the  rebuilding  of  the  homes  by  the 
MDS  teams,  noting  that  the  Mennonite  men 
paid  their  own  transportation  and  expenses. 

Sixty  MDS  builders  put  in  a total  of 
1,192  man-days  in  building  the  three  homes. 
In  addition  to  the  groups  mentioned  above, 
help  came  from  Mennonite  churches  in 
Macon  and  Gulfport,  Miss.,  and  from 
Goshen,  Ind. 

Many  Use  Spanish  Broadcast 

Luz  y Verdad,  Mennonite  Broadcasts’ 
Spanish  program,  is  being  used  by  a variety 
of  missionary  organizations  to  extend  local 
outreach.  Lester  T.  Hershey,  program  direc- 
tor and  speaker,  reported  four  Mennonite 


denominations  placing  the  broadcast. 

“All  are  paying  either  the  full  cost  or  a 
proportionate  share,”  Hershey  points  out: 
“the  Mennonite  Brethren  in  Chihuahua, 
Mexico;  Evangelical  Mennonites  in  the 
Dominican  Republic;  Conservatice  Menno- 
nites in  Costa  Rica;  and  General  Conference 
Mennonites  in  Philadelphia. 

“Also  the  Catholic  Church  in  Colombia 
is  using  our  broadcast  over  the  stations 
in  two  main  cities,  Bogota  and  Manizales.” 

Family  Months  Emphasized 

A six-element  multimedia  campaign  by 
Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  will  focus  on 
husband-wife  problems  and  reconciling  fam- 
ily conflicts  during  May  and  June.  Menno- 
nite Broadcasts  staff  members  have  de- 
veloped an  eight-week  special  emphasis  in 
planning  since  last  fall  highlighted  by  the 
airing  of  four  60-second  television  spots 
beginning  the  first  week  in  May.  The  ele- 
ments: 

Four  television  spots — offered  for  public- 
service  televising  to  all  stations  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada.  Subjects:  (1)  How  to  settle  a 
quarrel;  (2)  Husbands  need  God’s  resources; 
(3)  Accepting  husband-wife  roles;  (4)  Mold- 
ing a beautiful  marriage. 

Eight  Mennonite  Hour  programs — David 
Augsburger  will  give  more  of  his  practical 
Christ-centered  counsel  on  resolving  con- 
flicts and  improving  husband-wife  communi- 
cations. On  130  stations. 

Eight  Heart  to  Heart  programs  for  home- 
makers— Ella  May  Miller  talks  about  new 
marriage  problems,  money  matters,  and 
goals  for  fathers  from  a Christian  perspec- 
tive. On  87  stations  weekly  and  92  stations 
daily. 

Ten  minute  broadcasts — a variety  of  60- 
second  radio  spots  on  resolving  family  con- 
flicts with  God’s  help.  On  491  stations. 

Alive  magazine — featuring  a symposium 
of  opinion  on  conflicts  and  quarrels  in 
marriage. 

Selected  book  list — a free  list  of  helpful, 
practical  books  by  marriage  counselors, 
pastors,  psychiatrists,  and  doctors  on  build- 
ing a successful  marriage.  List  includes 
where  to  get  books,  prices,  and  it  will  be 
offered  on  The  Mennonite  Hour,  Heart  to 
Heart,  and  in  Alive  magazine. 

Each  element  of  the  two-month  campaign 
will  serve  to  reinforce  others.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  50  million  people  will  have 
opportunity  to  hear,  see,  or  read  one  of 
the  messages  in  the  multimedia  emphasis. 

Calendar 


Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference,  South  Union  Church, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  May  11-14. 

Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Albany,  Ore.,  June  5,  6. 
North  Central  Conference  sessions,  Casselton,  N.D., 
June  12-15. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kalona,  Iowa,  July 
1-6. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


Ordination:  Mac  Bustos  was  ordained 

to  the  ministry  at  the  Quin  Cities  Spanish 
Mennonite  Church,  Davenport,  Iowa,  Apr. 
13,  1969.  The  ordination  was  in  charge  of 
Bishop  Dean  Swartzendruber,  Wellman, 
Iowa.  Rod  Hubler,  chairman  of  the  Quin 
Cities  Spanish  Mennonite  Church  Council, 
was  moderator  of  the  service.  The  ordina- 
tion sermon  was  preached  by  Pastor  Weldon 
Martin,  Chicago,  111.  Others  participating 
in  the  service  were:  Albert  Gomez,  Musca- 
tine, Iowa;  Harry  Wenger,  Wellman,  Iowa; 
Mario  Bustos,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; and  Raul 
Rosado,  La  Plata,  Puerto  Rico. 

Change  of  address:  C.  M.  Helmick  from 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  to  R.  6,  Box  201,  Cumber- 
land, Md.  21502.  Isaac  L.  Frederick  from 
1018  S.  College  Ave.,  Park  View,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  to  980  Chicago  Ave.,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  22801. 

Special  meetings:  James  Kratz , Elkhart, 
Ind.,  and  David  Yoder,  on  furlough  from 
Mexico,  speakers  at  the  52nd  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Franconia  Mennonite  Mission 
Board,  Apr.  26,  27.  Ray  Keim,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  at  North  Lima,  Ohio,  Apr.  26,  27. 
John  R.  Smucker,  Goshen,  Ind.,  at  Howard- 
Miami,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  May  4.  William  R. 
Miller,  North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Leader, 
Minn.,  May  4-11.  William  J.  Stutzman, 
Sugarcreek,  Ohio,  at  Mt.  Hermon,  Geer, 
Va.,  May  4-14.  John  H.  Shenk,  Denbigh, 
Va.,  and  Milton  G.  Rrackbill,  Paoli,  Pa.,  in 
a Sunday  school  meeting  at  Stony  Brook 
Mennonite  Church,  York,  Pa.,  May  10,  11. 

New  members:  five  by  baptism,  two  by 
transfer  at  Frederick  Mennonite  Church, 
Frederick,  Pa.;  five  by  confession  at  Water- 
ford, Goshen,  Ind. 

Johnstown  (Pa.)  Mennonite  School 
Chorus  at  Leetonia,  Ohio,  May  3. 

Needed:  Houseparent  couple  for  10  or 
12  boys,  from  three  to  twelve  years  old. 
Opportunity  for  “Plus  Service,”  I-W  ap- 
proved. Husband  would  be  part-time 
maintenance  and  grounds  man.  Immediate 
opening.  Contact,  Mennonite  Children’s 
Home,  Millersville,  Pa.  17551,  or  phone 
717  872-8012. 

Marcus  L.  Loane,  Archbishop  of  Sydney, 
Australia,  and  Harold  Lindsell  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  editor  of  Christianity  Today,  will 
be  the  Bible  hour  speakers  at  the  XJ. S. 
Congress  on  Evangelism  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  Sept.  8-13. 

New  Every  Home  Plan  congregation: 
East  Goshen  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen, 
Ind. 


Owners  of  businesses  and  persons  with 
management  responsibility  are  invited  to 
attend  a Management  Seminar  on  May  17, 
sponsored  by  Inter-Church  Evangelism.  The 
day-long  event,  dealing  with  Christian  prin- 
ciples in  management,  will  be  held  at  the 
Hershey  Motor  Lodge,  Hershey,  Pa.,  and 
will  include  lectures  by  Thomas  Harrison 
and  Lewis  Strite.  Persons  interested  in 
attending  should  contact  Eugene  Witmer, 
Seminar  Director,  Box  127,  New  Holland, 
Pa.  17557,  or  call  717  354-7400. 

Seniors  from  nine  Mennonite  high 
schools  have  been  awarded  Michael  Sattler 
Scholarships  by  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege. Nominated  by  their  respective  high 
school  faculties  on  the  basis  of  academic 
aptitude,  academic  achievement,  character 
references,  and  potential  contribution  to  the 
college  community,  the  students  will  re- 
ceive amounts  ranging  from  $800  to  $2,400 
for  the  four  years  of  enrollment  at  EMC. 

The  Michael  Sattler  Scholarships  are 
awarded  by  EMC  in  honor  of  the  six- 
teenth-century Swiss  Anabaptist  leader 
and  martyr  Michael  Sattler. 

The  Columbus  Boychoir,  “Americas 
Singing  Bovs,”  will  perform  May  2,  at 
8:00  p.m.,  in  the  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
Auditorium,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  as  the  final 
event  of  the  year  in  EMC  s Music-Lecture 
Series. 

Originating  as  a community  enterprise 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1940,  the  Boychoir 
now  has  its  school  and  training  center  in 
Princeton,  N.J.,  under  the  direction  of 
Robert  W.  Haley. 

Nonviolence,  demonstrations,  urban  re- 
newal, and  evangelism  in  the  city  were 
among  topics  examined  in  EMC’s  1969 
Christian  Life  Conference  Apr.  4,  5,  and  6. 

Speakers  for  the  conference  were  Hubert 
Schwartzentruber,  pastor  of  Bethesda 
Mennonite  Church  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
a member  of  the  Peace  and  Social  Concerns 
Committee  of  the  Mennonite  General  Con- 
ference; John  Smucker,  pastor  of  the  House 
of  Friendship  Church  in  New  York  City; 
and  Samuel  Kamaleson,  a pastor  from  India 
and  presently  graduate  student  at  the 
Asbury  Theological  Seminary  in  Wilmore, 
Ky. 

According  to  Professor  John  Lapp, 
director  of  the  seminar,  the  sessions  were 
“designed  to  captivate  students  by  the 
possibility  of  student  involvement.” 

Mrs.  Lee  Kanagy  and  two  of  their  chil- 
dren arrived  in  Florida  on  Apr.  16  from 


Furano,  Japan.  Mrs.  Lee  and  a daughter 
will  return  during  the  summer.  Her  address 
during  May:  3713  Iroquois  Ave.,  Sarasota, 
Fla.  33577.  During  June  and  July  the 
Kanagy  family  address  will  be  1124  S. 
Eighth  St.,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526. 

“Drought  has  again  struck  Bihar,  India, 
with  new  wells  dug  during  the  1966-67 
famine  going  dry  and  four  months  of  dry 
weather  to  go,  Mark  Kniss,  doctor  at 
Satbarwa  Hospital  in  Bihar,  says.  Food 
needs  are  much  more  localized  than  in 
1966,  but  people  are  having  a difficult 
time.  A Bihar  governmental  representative 
has  called  a meeting  of  voluntary  relief 
agency  and  local  governmental  representa- 
tives to  see  what  can  be  done. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I am  not  a very  ardent  reader  of  our  church 
paper,  but  my  husband  has  been  telling  me  I 
should;  so  I read  “A  Speech  Wrapped  Up  in  a 
Person”  by  Bernie  Wiebe  (Mar.  18  issue)  and 
realize  I care  less  than  ever  for  our  paper. 

Since  when  have  our  Lord’s  words  to  Nico- 
demus  and  to  all  of  us  lost  their  meaning  and 
no  longer  are  momentous?  “Ye  must  be  born 
again  means  the  same  now  as  then.  Even  Bern- 
ie Wiebe  cannot  get  to  heaven  without  this  ex- 
perience. Even  Nicodemus  didn  t understand  it 
but  asked  questions;  so  can  others  who  hear 
this  command. 

The  other  phrases  and  words  he  condemns 
are  still  very  pertinent.  “Separation” — surely 
“Come  out  from  among  them  [the  world  land  be 
ye  separate”  is  one  of  the  things  the  church  has 
forgotten  and  which  is  causing  much  of  her 
trouble. 

I do  thank  the  Lord  that  “I  am  washed  in  the 
blood,”  not  just  once  but  daily.  The  scarlet  line 
of  the  blood  runs  through  the  Bible  from  the 
beginning  of  Genesis  to  Revelation.  Even  if  the 
thought  of  blood  is  revolting,  it  is  nevertheless 
what  was  shed  for  us  because  of  God’s  love. 

“Thou  shalt  not”  is  not  350  years  behind  the 
times,  as  stated  it  would  appear;  it  is  what  the 
law  of  God  and  life  is  founded  on.  If  man  had 
not  transgressed  that  command  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  how  different  things  would  be  now! 
Even  now  how  many  homes  were  wrecked 
because  the  children  are  not  taught  “Thou  shalt 
not”!  Many  lives  are  lost  on  our  highways  sim- 
plv  because  people  have  not  learned  to  obey 
this  command. — Mrs.  Loren  Burkholder,  Clare- 
mont, Ont. 

Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Beadle,  John  D.  and  Judy  (Martin),  Des  Alle- 
mands.  La.,  first  child,  Amy  Lynelle,  Mar.  3, 
1969. 

Beck,  Donnie  and  Joan  (Wogomon),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  first  child,  Michele  Renee,  Mar.  5,  1969. 

Bergeron,  Henry  and  Lillian  (Bergeron),  Des 
Allemands,  La.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Dean 
Paul,  Mar.  14,  1969;  received  for  adoption. 

Bixler,  Donald  and  Penny  (Dials),  Kidron,  Ohio, 
first  child,  Jennifer  Lyn,  Mar.  27,  1969. 

Frederick,  Glenn  and  Betty  (Derstine),  Chalfont, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Lori  Elizabeth, 
Jan.  30,  1969. 

Fries,  John  S.  and  Margaret  A.  (Yoder),  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Anne  Mar- 
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earet.  Mar.  16,  1969;  received  for  adoption,  Apr. 
3, 1969. 

Helmuth,  Paul  and  LaVera  (Sommers),  Louis- 
ville, Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Patrick  Jon, 
Apr.  9,  1969. 

Hocbstetler,  Melvin  P.  and  Eunice  (Schrock), 
Columbia  City,  Ind.,  second  child,  Michael  Alan, 
Apr.  2,  1969;  received  for  adoption,  Apr.  7,  1969. 

Hostetler,  Norman  and  Fern  (Baker),  Westover, 
Md.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Jeffrey  Allen,  Mar. 
9,  1969. 

Lehman,  Nelson  and  Helen  (Horning),  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.,  third  daughter,  Violet  Joy,  Mar. 
31,  1969. 

Mecum,  Stanford  and  Joyce  (Comardelle),  Des 
Allemands,  La.,  second  child,  first  son,  Steven 
Brent,  Feb.  12,  1969. 

Miller,  David  and  Bonnie  (Sweitzer),  Louis- 
ville, Ohio,  second  son,  Jeffrey  Allen,  Mar.  24, 
1969. 

Miller,  John  and  Pat  (Deleshmutt),  Louisville, 
Ohio,  seventh  child,  second  daughter,  Karla  Kay, 
Sept.  4,  1968. 

Miller,  Ronald  and  Elva  (Vogt),  Marquam,  Ore., 
fourth  child,  second  son,  Steven  Douglas,  Mar.  25, 
1969. 

Miller,  Roy  C.  and  Charlotte  (Sommers),  Louis- 
ville, Ohio,  first  child,  Melisa  Dawn,  Feb.  27, 
1969. 

Neuenschwander,  John  and  Dora  Mae  (Geiser), 
Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  third  daughter, 
Jodie  Marie,  Feb.  13,  1969. 

Nussbaum,  James  and  Delores  (Gerber),  Kidron, 
Ohio,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Patrick  Ray,  Mar. 
12,  1969. 

Reber,  Robert  and  Pamela  (Hartley),  Paxton, 
111.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Julie  Lee,  Mar. 
7,  1969. 

Roth,  Kenneth  and  Myrna  (Yeakley),  Wood- 
burn,  Ore.,  first  son,  Michael  Alan,  Mar.  17,  1969. 

Sauder,  Myrl  and  Freida  (Gingerich),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Daniel  Jay, 
I Mar.  19,  1969. 

Springer,  Royal  and  Beverly  (Taylor),  Say- 
brook,  111.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Cheryl 
Jan,  Jan.  5,  1969. 


WHAT'S  FOR  MOTHER 
AT  PROVIDENT 
BOOKSTORE? 

Mother's  Day  is  May  1 1 . 


Stauffer,  Paul  and  Doris  (Glick),  Lititz,  Pa., 
third  child,  second  son,  Johann  Odele,  Apr.  11, 
1969. 

Stoner,  Harry  Richard  and  Rhoda  (Hess), 
Conestoga,  Pa.,  first  child,  Aaron  H.,  Mar.  3, 
1969. 

Troyer,  Harold  and  Clarice  (Roth),  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa,  second  son,  Steven  Jay,  Mar.  20,  1969. 

Weaver,  Gordon  and  Ann  (Keiner),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Steven  Paul,  Apr.  5,  1969. 

Yoder,  Atlee  and  Hazel  (Geiser),  Mt.  Eaton, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Denise  Lynn,  Mar.  23,  1969. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Buckwalter  — Carper.  — Henry  Buckwalter, 
Intercourse,  Pa.,  Welsh  Mountain  cong.,  and 
Mildred  Carper,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Erisman  cong., 
by  H.  Howard  Witmer,  Feb.  8,  1969. 

Derstine — Mininger. — Mark  Derstine  and  Caro- 
lyn M.  Mininger,  both  of  Souderton  (Pa.)  cong., 
by  Russell  B.  Musselman,  Apr.  5,  1969. 

Farran — Koop.— Ramzi  I.  Farran,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  College  cong.,  and  Carol  J.  Koop,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Henderson,  Neb.,  General  Conference  cong., 
by  John  H.  Mosemann,  Apr.  5,  1969. 

Hurst — Hertzog. — Leon  N.  Hurst,  Denver, 
Pa.,  Indiantown  cong.,  and  Nancy  B.  Hertzog, 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  Metzler’s  cong.,  by  Amos  H.  Saua- 
er.  Mar.  29,  1969. 

Martin — Miller. — Harold  Lynn  Martin,  Hagers- 
town, Md.,  Stouffer’s  cong.,  and  Lorraine  K. 
Miller,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Reiff’s  cong.,  by  Reu- 
ben E.  Martin,  Apr.  5,  1969. 

Shantz — Breneman. — Carl  A.  Shantz,  Carstairs, 
Alta.,  West  Zion  cong.,  and  Marcia  L.  Breneman, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  East  Chestnut  Street  cong.,  by 
James  M.  Shank,  assisted  by  Reynold  Showers, 
Apr.  5,  1969. 

Short — Becker. — Marvin  Short,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  Central  cong.,  Archbold,  Ohio,  and  Deborah 
Becker,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Southern  Baptist,  by 
Ben  Strasser,  Mar.  29,  1969. 

Zimmerman — Bowman. — Robert  Zimmerman, 
Stevens,  Pa.,  Ephrata  cong.,  and  Linda  Bowman, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  Erisman  cong.,  by  H.  Howard 
Witmer,  Apr.  5,  1969. 
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Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Bergey,  Lizzie  B.,  daughter  of  the  late  Enos 
G.  and  Sarah  (Bergey)  Bergey,  was  born  Sept.  7, 
1882;  died  at  the  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellers- 
ville,  Pa.,  Mar.  30,  1969;  aged  86  y.  6 m.  23  d. 
Surviving  is  one  nephew  (Lloyd  Wagner).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Souderton  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Eastern  Mennonite 
Home,  Apr.  2,  with  Marvin  Anders  and  Richard 
C.  Detweiler  officiating;  interment  in  Franconia 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Conrad,  William,  son  of  Samuel  and  Katie 
(Schantz)  Conrad,  was  born  near  Wayland,  Iowa, 
June  23,  1909;  died  at  his  home  near  Newton, 
Kan.,  Apr.  8,  1969;  aged  59  y.  9 m.  16  d.  On 
Apr.  13,  1930,  he  was  married  to  Mabel  Roth, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 children 
(Merle,  Arlene — Mrs.  Daniel  Leichty,  Lucille — 
Mrs.  Allen  Wagler,  Pauline — Mrs.  Ronald  Swartz- 
endruber,  Russell,  Emma  Jean,  and  Ernie),  18 
grandchildren,  and  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Paul  Liechty, 
Mrs.  Martha  Roth,  and  Mrs.  Rachel  Funk).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  one 
grandson.  He  was  a member  of  the  Bethel 


Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held,  with 
Peter  Wiebe  and  Willard  Leichty  officiating. 

Cressman,  Alda  Leona,  daughter  of  William 
and  Susanna  (Snyder)  Snider,  was  born  Feb.  19, 
1895;  died  at  Bridgeport,  Ont.,  of  a heart  attack, 
Feb.  9,  1969;  aged  73  y.  11  m.  21  d.  On  Feb. 
10,  1919,  she  was  married  to  Ivan  Cressman, 
who  died  Aug.  — , 1962.  Surviving  are  6 children 
(Willis,  Glennys,  Helen — Mrs.  Irvin  Brubacher, 
Maynard,  Esther — Mrs.  Neil  Steinman,  and 
David),  10  grandchildren,  one  sister  (Mrs.  Ina 
Hackborn),  and  2 brothers  (Ferman  and  Clayton). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Bloomingdale  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Feb.  12,  with 
Laurence  Martin  officiating. 

Feick,  Edwin  S.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Feick,  was  born  in  Waterloo  Twp.,  Ont.,  Apr. 
12,  1897;  died  suddenly,  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Apr.  3,  1969;  aged  71  y.  11  m. 
22  d.  On  Jan.  1,  1920,  he  was  married  to  Leota 
Shantz,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Earl  and  Donald),  one  daughter  (Myrtle — Mrs. 
Elam  Horst),  2 brothers  (Herbert  and  Clayton), 
and  2 sisters  (Mary — Mrs.  Joseph  Leis  and 
Violet — Mrs.  Lome  Snider).  He  was  a member 
of  the  First  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Apr.  6,  with  Robert  Johnson 
officiating. 

Heiser,  Manuel  E.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Eliza- 
beth (Bachman)  Heiser,  was  born  at  Morton, 
111.,  Apr.  18,  1884;  died  at  Fisher,  111.,  Mar.  30, 
1969;  aged  84  y.  11  m.  12  d.  On  Jan.  25,  1912, 
he  was  married  to  Barbara  Good,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 children  (Raymond,  Velma — 
Mrs.  Clarence  R.  Birkey,  and  Verena — Mrs. 
Leslie  Birkey),  10  grandchildren,  4 great-grand- 
children, 5 brothers,  and  2 sisters.  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  2 sons.  He  was  a member  of 
the  East  Bend  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Apr.  1,  with  Irvin  Nussbaum  officiat- 
ing, assisted  by  Ivan  Birkey,  interment  in  East 
Bend  Memorial  Gardens. 

Horst,  Anna  M.,  daughter  of  I.  G.  and  Annie 
Sensenig,  was  born  in  Earl  Twp.,  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  Feb.  26,  1900;  died  Mar.  23,  1969;  aged 
69  y.  25  d.  On  June  25,  1921,  she  was  married 
to  Milton  S.  Horst,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  4 children  (Raymond  S.,  Mary — Mrs.  James 
Clymer,  Florence — Mrs.  Jay  L.  Martin,  and 
Evelyn — Mrs.  Laurence  Sander),  22  grandchildren, 
and  brothers  and  sisters.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Weaverland  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Mar.  26,  with  Alvin  Martin  and  Aaron 
Hollinger  officiating. 

Keener,  John  B.,  son  of  John  S.  and  Mary 
(Bally)  Keener,  was  born  near  Hagerstown,  Md., 
July  19,  1885;  died  near  his  home  where  he  was 
struck  by  an  automobile  while  crossing  the  high- 
way, Mar.  21,  1969;  aged  83  y.  8 m.  2 d.  On 
June  7,  1913,  he  was  married  to  Nora  Pitsnogle, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 children  (Ed- 
ward, Sarah — Mrs.  Kermit  Strite,  Ada — Mrs. 
Elmer  Strite,  and  Mark),  10  grandchildren,  2 
great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (Martin),  and 
one  sister  (Mrs.  Anna  Mary  Martin).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  2 brothers 
(Henry  B.  and  an  infant).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Cedar  Grove  Church,  but  recently  attended 
the  North  Side  Church,  Hagerstown.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Normant  Funeral 
Home,  Mar.  24,  with  John  F.  Grove,  B.  J.  Wamp- 
ler, and  Harold  Lehman  officiating;  interment  in 
Paradise  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Kreider,  Lloyd  Stanley,  son  of  Jonas  M.  and 
Catherine  (Stine)  Kreider,  was  bom  in  Medina 
Co.,  Ohio,  Sept.  10,  1884;  died  at  Goshen,  Ind., 
of  leukemia  and  complications,  Mar.  13,  1969; 
aged  84  y.  6 m.  2 d.  He  was  married  to  Adelia 
Stover,  who  died  Aug.  17,  1964.  Surviving  are 
5 children  (Leonard,  Carl,  Don,  J.  Robert,  and 
Ruth — Mrs.  Kenneth  Heatwole),  22  grandchildren, 
and  4 great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of 
the  College  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Seminary  Chapel,  Mar.  15,  and  at  the 
Bethel  Church,  Mar.  17,  with  J.  Robert  Det- 
weiler, John  H.  Mosemann,  and  James  Steiner 
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officiating;  interment  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery, 
Wadsworth,  Ohio. 

Miller,  Clarence  L.,  son  of  the  late  Clagett 
and  Margaret  (Keener)  Miller,  was  born  at 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  Nov.  21,  1892;  died  at  the 
Hanover  General  Hospital,  Mar.  21,  1969;  aged 
76  y.  4 m.  He  was  married  to  Mattie  Frey,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Mar- 
garet— Mrs.  Richard  Musselman,  Emma — Mrs. 
Charles  Bollinger,  Anna  Mae — Mrs.  Maurice 
Hoke,  and  Mabel — Mrs.  William  Markle),  one 
son  (Clarence  F. ),  12  grandchildren,  and  6 great- 
grandchildren. He  was  a member  of  the  Hanover 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Bair's 
meetinghouse.  Mar.  31,  with  Richard  Danner 
and  Richard  Herr  officiating. 

Shantz,  Otto  R.,  son  of  Samuel  C.  and  Fannie 
(Eicher)  Shantz,  was  born  near  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Apr.  25,  1895;  died  at  the  Detwiler  Memorial 
Hospital,  Mar.  28,  1969;  aged  73  y.  11  m.  3 d. 
On  Aug.  1 1,  1914,  he  was  married  to  Ella  Beck, 
who  died  Feb.  13,  1918.  On  Mar.  18,  1919,  he 
was  married  to  Amanda  Beck,  who  died  Oct. 
16,  1964.  Surviving  are  4 children  (Oliver, 

Kenneth,  Lucille — Mrs.  Orlo  Miller,  and  Arvada 
— Mrs.  Leon  Wyse),  one  brother  (Milton),  and  3 
sisters  (Mary — Mrs.  Oscar  Trudell,  Mrs.  Lottie 
Schmucker,  and  Osse — Mrs.  Harold  Wipf).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  4 infant  sons.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Central  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Mar.  31,  with  Charles 
H.  Gautsche  and  Henry  Wyse  officiating;  inter- 
ment in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Short,  Lloyd,  was  born  in  Fulton  Co.,  Ohio, 
Dec.  15,  1914;  died  at  the  Midland  (Mich.)  Hos- 
pital, of  a heart  attack,  Mar.  27,  1969;  aged  54  y. 
3 m.  12  d.  On  Aug.  11,  1939,  he  was  married  to 
Janet  , who  died  Jan.  18,  1969.  Surviv- 

ing are  3 children  (Bruce  G.,  Paula,  and  Douglas), 
one  brother  (Walter),  and  one  sister  (Dora — 
Mrs.  Monroe  Wyse).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Midland  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Apr.  1,  with  Ralph  Stahly  and  Clarence 
Yoder  officiating;  interment  in  Poseyville  Ceme- 
tery. 

Smucker,  Barbara  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
David  and  Fannie  (Kanagy)  Esch,  was  born  in 
Juniata  Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  14,  1873;  died  at  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Apr.  2,  1969;  aged  96  y.  1 m.  19  d.  On 
Dec.  28,  1897,  she  was  married  to  J.  J Smucker, 
who  died  in  1956.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (George 
E.  and  Herman  J ),  2 daughters  (Celesta — Mrs. 
A.  D.  Bixler  and  Ruth — Mrs.  Dan  W.  Grisso), 
21  grandchildren,  48  great-grandchildren,  2 
great-great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (Samuel 
M ),  and  one  sister  (Fannie — Mrs.  Harvey  Miller). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 children  (Mel- 
vin and  Lena — Mrs.  Eli  Stoltzfus).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Oak  Grove  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Apr.  5,  with  Eldon  King 
officiating. 

Wyse,  Mary,  daughter  of  Jacob  F.  and  Mary 
(Short)  Rupp,  was  born  near  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Sept.  7,  1879;  died  at  Archbold,  Apr.  2,  1969; 
aged  89  y.  6 m.  26  d.  On  Feb.  27,  1902,  she  was 
married  to  Nicholas  J.  Wyse,  who  died  Jan.  — , 
1950.  Surviving  are  2 children  (Rolland  C.  and 
Mrs.  Bessie  Frey),  5 grandchildren,  9 great- 
grandchildren, one  sister  (Mrs.  Fannie  Severson), 
and  one  brother  (Adam).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 sons  (Kenneth  and  Carlton  R.).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Zion  Church,  where  funer- 
al services  were  held  Apr.  5,  with  P.  L.  Frey 
officiating;  interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Zook,  Joseph  Douglas,  son  of  John  and 

Barbara  (Zook)  Zook,  was  born  in  Cass  Co., 

Mo.,  June  23,  1887;  died  at  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
(Iowa)  Hospital,  Apr.  5,  1969;  aged  81  y.  9 m. 
13  d.  On  Sept.  — , 1916,  he  was  married  to  Sara 

Marner,  who  died  in  1935.  In  1942,  he  was 

married  to  Harriet  Sheppard,  who  died  in  1955. 
Surviving  are  one  brother  (Edd)  and  a number 
of  nieces  and  nephews.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  East  Union  Church,  Apr.  8,  with  A. 
Lloyd  Swartzendruber  officiating. 
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Whose  Fault? 


By  Glendon  L.  Blosser 


As  I approached  the  home  the  mother  came  out  to  meet 
me  wiping  her  tears.  She  sobbed,  “My  boy  ran  away  from 
home  last  night.  Why  did  he  leave?  I always  gave  him 
everything  he  wanted.’ 

Whose  fault? 

A beautiful  high  school  senior  surrenders  her  purity  to 
her  boyfriend  and  the  parents  shocked  and  bewildered  ask, 
“Why  did  it  ever  happen?  We  never  thought  this  could 
happen  to  us. 

Whose  fault? 

The  oldest  son  at  college  writes  back  to  his  home.  “I  have 
found  a new  freedom  through  the  discovery  of  situational 
ethics.  The  traditional  ways  you  taught  me  are  not  relevant 
today.  I have  always  wanted  to  be  a person  and  think  for 
myself.  Now  I can  see  where  you  as  parents  are  wrong. 

Whose  fault? 

“Hello!  This  is  the  state  police  calling.  Your  son  is  in 
critical  condition  in  the  Central  Hospital.  He  lost  control  of 
his  car  when  he  was  dragging  with  a group  of  guys  on 
Clifford  Drive.  His  Sting  Ray  is  considered  a total  loss.’ 

Whose  fault? 

The  heartaches  that  come  to  parents  are  legion.  Each  time 
our  posterity  brings  reproach  upon  our  homes  the  “why 
question  is  asked.  We  look  for  someone  to  blame.  Too  often 
we  censure  others  for  our  problems  and  try  to  unload  guilt 
that  may  be  rightfully  ours. 

I am  sure  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  everything 
is  the  parents  fault  if  children  don  t turn  out  right.  However, 
I feel  we  as  parents  are  trying  to  wash  our  hands  too 
quickly.  Have  we  been  specializing  in  raising  a family  or 
making  a living?  Have  our  homes  been  self-centered,  work- 
centered,  or  family-centered? 

One  couple  that  was  successful  in  raising  their  family  for 
God  has  always  been  a challenge  to  me.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noah 
lived  in  a world  with  a degenerate  milieu  much  like  ours 
today.  Several  comparisons  of  Noah  s world  and  ours  might 
be  in  order. 

In  Genesis  chapter  6 we  see  that  the  world  became  corrupt 
because  marriage  was  abused  (verse  2).  Not  only  was  there 
a forsaking  of  faith  through  mixed  marriages,  but  passion 
was  the  basis  for  marital  union.  It  was  also  a world  “filled 
with  violence’  (verse  11).  I wonder  how  full!  We  notice  also 
that  spiritual  values  were  rejected  to  the  extent  “that  every 
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imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  [man’s]  heart  was  only' 
evil  continually”  (verse  5).  Seemingly  everyone  was  for  him-i 
self.  Noah’s  world  was  also  threatened  by  the  judgment  of i 
God  (verse  7). 

Do  you  feel  the  odds  are  against  us  more  than  they  were 
against  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noah  in  being  successful  parents?  Be- 1 
sides  the  corrupted  condition  of  their  community  and  the  evil 
pressures  about  them,  they  lacked  the  help  of  the  Sunday 
school,  the  local  congregation,  church  schools,  and  all  the 
resources  through  counseling  and  reading.  How  did  they  ever, 
do  it?  How  was  it  that  when  judgment  came  God  was 
pleased  to  invite  Noah  and  all  his  family  into  the  ark  of 
safety?  Let  us  notice  several  prerequisites  for  successful  i 
parenthood. 


Direction  from  God  Must  Be  Received 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noah  didn’t  do  the  job  all  by  themselves. 
“By  faith  Noah,  being  warned  of  God  of  things  not  seen  as 
yet,  moved  with  fear,  prepared  an  ark  to  the  saving  of  his 
house”  (Heb.  11:7).  God  has  not  left  parents  the  immense 
responsibility  of  caring  for  their  offspring  without  some 
directions.  Isn  t it  true  that  we  fail  to  do  what  we  know 
rather  than  that  we  are  short  on  information? 

It  was  said  of  Noah  that  he  did  “according  to  all  that  God 
commanded.  This  took  him  120  years  and  he  never  gave 
up.  He  specialized  in  the  salvation  of  his  family.  What  is  the 
highest  priority  we  have  for  our  families?  How  often  have 
we  allowed  material  and  secular  things  to  crowd  out  the 
spiritual?  We  sing  lustily  “I  Love  Thy  Kingdom,  Lord  at 
church  and  then  at  home  the  church  is  criticized,  family 
worship  is  skipped,  tithing  is  disregarded,  and  the  good 
American  life  becomes  the  god  we  love. 

Children  can  easily  tell  if  we  as  parents  are  phonies.  If  we 
tell  our  children  we  love  them  and  then  give  them  things 
rather  than  ourselves,  we  are  phonies.  If  we  tell  our  children 
to  have  pure  speech  and  then  we  laugh  at  vulgarity,  we  are 
phonies.  If  we  tell  our  children  to  always  tell  the  truth  and 
we  don  t keep  our  promises  in  paying  our  bills,  we  are 
phonies.  If  we  tell  our  children  to  pray  and  they  never  see 
us  spending  time  in  devotion  with  God,  we  are  phonies. 

Someone  has  aptly  said,  “If  we  are  to  train  our  children 
up  in  the  way  they  should  go,  we  must  go  that  way  our- 
selves. The  weaknesses  we  see  in  our  children  are  often 
reflections  of  our  own  problems.  We  cheat  our  homes  by  not 
obeying  all  the  rules. 
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Dangers  of  Evil  Must  Be  Recognized 

I believe  Noah’s  home  was  different  from  the  homes  of  his 
neighbors.  His  family  had  a shelter  from  the  forces  of  evil 
and  they  learned  to  recognize  the  things  that  were  harmful 
to  good  character  building. 

How  do  you  think  Noah  kept  his  boys  out  of  trouble  when 
all  the  other  boys  turned  out  bad?  What  kept  them  from 
taking  part  in  the  riots?  Why  didn’t  they  revolt  against 
authority? 

Children  aren’t  born  insensitive  to  violence.  Human 
nature  is  not  delivered  to  our  homes  in  such  raw  packages 
that  it  naturally  wants  to  butcher  and  destroy.  Today  in 
America  we  are  teaching  children  that  violence  is  fun.  A 
report  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  states 
“that  between  the  ages  of  five  and  14  the  average  American 
child  witnesses  the  violent  destruction  of  13,000  human  beings 
on  television.  Besides  television  youngsters  are  exposed  to 
| violence  in  comic  books,  movies,  magazines,  and  kill  toys. 
Not  only  is  this  steady  diet  desensitizing  our  youth  to  vio- 
lence, but  it  teaches  children  that  violence  is  a form  of 
entertainment. 

The  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity conducted  a study  on  family  viewing  habits.  “It  found 
that  parents  object  most  to  violent  programs.  Yet  only  5 per- 
cent of  the  families  interviewed  could  recall  trying  to  regulate 
their  children’s  viewing.  Parents  who  did  exercise  control 
merely  limited  the  amount  of  television  viewing.  The  actual 
content  of  programs  was  ignored.”  Apparently  parents  are 
using  television  as  a baby-sitter! 

I feel  certain  Noah’s  neighbors  called  him  old-fashioned 
and  a crackpot.  Probably  as  he  and  his  boys  worked  on  the 
ark  under  the  clear  blue  sky,  people  would  come  around  and 
ridicule  their  faith  in  God’s  word.  Noah  could  have  easily 
reasoned  away  God’s  coming  judgment.  He  had  never  seen 
it  rain,  much  less  a flood.  Why  should  he  believe  in  the 
supernatural? 

How  did  Noah  withstand  the  evil  pressures  of  his  day? 
How  did  he  develop  character  and  faith  in  his  family,  when 
everybody  else  was  laughing  at  God?  The  secret  lies  in  the 
fact  that  “Noah  walked  with  God.”  He  also  had  an  altar  for 
family  worship.  Gen.  8:20.  Have  your  children  heard  you 
pray  for  them? 

Delight  of  Faith  Must  Be  Relegated 

Noah  was  able  to  transfer  his  faith  to  his  family.  When  God 
said  unto  Noah,  “Come  thou  and  all  thy  house  into  the  ark,” 
it  didn’t  mean  that  salvation  is  corporate.  I believe  the  chil- 
dren of  Noah  were  saved  because  they  had  appropriated  a 
personal  faith  in  God. 

To  relegate  a delight  of  faith  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other is  a difficult  task.  Many  parents  today  have  broken 
hearts  as  they  see  their  children  doubting  God.  When  teen- 
agers sneer  at  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  the  generational-gap 
excuse  is  used  to  draft  off  the  guilt.  This  excuse  is  also  a 
misnomer  for  parental  weakness. 

To  teach  a child  is  like  engraving  on  a rock,  but  to  teach 
an  adult  is  like  the  wave  of  the  sea”  is  a saying  that  re- 


veals a truth  often  overlooked  by  parents.  Parental  influence 
in  the  beginning  years  of  childhood  is  of  greatest  importance. 
Educators  and  psychologists  tell  us  that  a person’s  basic 
attitudes  and  character  patterns  are  formed  before  the  child 
is  six  years  of  age.  A medical  doctor  told  me  recently  that 
there  is  evidence  that  these  may  be  fairly  well  established 
by  three  years  of  age. 

Where  has  your  child  been  these  early  formative  years  of 
his  life?  He  has  been  almost  entirely  with  his  parents  and 
siblings.  Not  only  are  parents  the  child’s  prime  influence; 
he  learns  almost  entirely  by  imitation  during  the  formative 
years.  Decisions  about  character  building  are  not  rational 
responses  to  parental  discourses,  but  children  are  building 
the  basic  structure  of  their  lives  as  they  imitate  our  attitudes 
and  character  traits. 

The  saying  that  “faith  is  more  caught  than  taught  sums 
up  this  same  concept  in  relation  to  relegating  our  faith  in 
God.  It  would  be  better  to  leave  prayer  out  of  our  church 
than  leave  it  out  of  our  home.  The  respect  and  use  we  have 
for  the  Bible  in  our  homes  greatly  outweighs  what  we  say 
about  the  Bible  at  church.  God  becomes  real  to  our  children 
when  they  see  God  is  real  to  us  in  our  daily  routine  of  life. 

A word  of  caution  needs  to  be  given  about  baby-sitters. 
If  our  homes  are  work-centered  rather  than  family-centered, 
the  young  children  are  often  left  with  someone  while  the 
mother  is  working  away.  This  is  justified  with  the  rationale 
that  the  budget  needs  the  additional  padding  to  buy  things 
for  the  home.  Children  want  mothers,  not  things!  Things 
are  cold.  Things  cannot  respond  to  God.  Things  are  passing. 
Did  you  ever  hear  a song  about  the  sentimentality  of  things? 
I have  about  Mothers! 

While  your  child  is  forming  attitudes  and  a value  system 
for  his  life,  do  you  want  him  to  imitate  your  superficial 
substitute  (baby-sitter)  and  a tired,  irritating  part-time  parent? 
Is  it  any  wonder  some  young  people  are  confused  about  the 
real  meaning  of  life? 

Delays  in  Instruction  Can  Be  Repulsive 

A father  once  said  to  me,  “I  believe  dads  should  spend 
more  time  with  their  boys.  I can  hardly  wait  until  I can  go 
hunting  with  my  oldest  boy.”  The  first  part  of  this  sounds 
real  good,  but  in  many  cases  the  father  that  waits  to  go 
hunting  with  his  boy  will  probably  need  to  go  hunting  for 
his  boy.  Fathers  need  to  play  and  pray  with  their  children 
from  infancy  up. 

Two  angels  came  to  visit  Mr.  Lot’s  house  late  one  after- 
noon. They  found  him  sitting  at  the  gate  of  the  city  fulfilling 
an  important  municipal  office.  The  message  they  gave  came 
from  God.  Judgment  was  coming  upon  the  city.  Lot  and  his 
family  were  invited  by  God  to  flee  for  their  salvation.  Gen. 
19:12. 

Father  Lot  went  to  his  family  and  shared  his  faith  in  this 
word  from  the  Lord.  Some  of  his  family  mocked  him.  They 
said,  “Why  should  we  believe  in  a future  judgment?  We 
have  been  getting  along  without  God;  why  get  so  religious 
all  at  once?”  They  wouldn’t  forsake  the  immoral  city.  Whose 
fault? 

Why  did  Noah’s  family  all  enter  the  ark  at  the  time  of 
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judgment,  and  only  two  of  Lot’s  daughters  were  saved?  Noah 
specialized  in  his  family’s  salvation  for  120  years.  Lot  seem- 
ingly tried  to  get  the  job  done  at  the  last  minute,  revealing 
his  faith  in  God  only  when  life  had  crisis  dimensions.  Delays 
in  spiritual  instruction  can  be  repulsive,  if  there  has  not  been 
consistent  life  of  Christian  discipleship  to  back  it  up. 

As  parents  we  cannot  give  our  children  their  salvation. 
They  must  each  have  a personal  encounter  with  the  living 
Christ.  Even  though  we  as  parents  make  many  mistakes,  the 
grace  of  God  can  change  the  lives  of  our  children  and  rebuild 
our  crumbled  efforts.  However,  I still  believe  God  intends 
parents  to  be  the  prime  movers  in  the  life  of  their  children. 
Let  us  be  slow  to  shift  the  blame  when  the  question  is 
asked,  “Whose  fault?”  □ 


By  Still  Waters 

And  they  that  shall  be  of  thee  shall  build  the  old 
waste  places:  thou  shalt  raise  up  the  foundations  of 
many  generations;  and  thou  shalt  be  called.  The  re- 
pairer of  the  breach,  The  restorer  of  paths  to  dwell 
in.— Is.  58:12. 

Land  becomes  eroded  and  foundations  crumble  by 
simple  neglect.  A division  may  easily  develop  and  a 
road  may  become  too  rough  for  travel  because  no  one 
feels  responsible  to  repair  little  ruts.  How  much  diffi- 
culty in  life  could  be  avoided  if  someone  took  time  to  be 
alert  to  the  small  things  which  start  problems!  How 
much  difficulty  would  be  avoided  if  there  were  more 
who  sought  to  keep  relationships  in  good  repair!  God 
will  always  find  workers  to  run  the  ambulance  service 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cliffs.  He  looks  hard  for  those  who 
know  how  to  prevent  tragedies,  who  stand  in  the  breach, 
who  repair  and  restore. 

Probably  a reason  so  few  are  builders  of  waste  places 
and  foundations,  repairers  of  divisions,  and  restorers  of 
paths  is  that  it  is  hard  work. 

Perhaps  a more  primary  reason  why  we  so  often  fail 
to  be  reconcilers  and  builders  is  because  of  our  own 
personal  pride.  One  can  never  help  another  with  an 
air  of  condescension.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Galatians  that 
the  spiritual  should  go  to  the  one  who  has  erred  in  the 
attitude  of  meekness,  considering  that  had  he  been  in 
the  same  place  he  too  might  have  .fallen.  No  arrogance 
here.  And  only  with  this  spirit  is  one  able  to  help. 

Many  today  work  waste  by  the  spirit  of  neglect  or 
criticism.  Many  are  pulling  props  out.  Many  cause 
breaches  or  divisions  and  destroy  the  old  paths.  Such 
seldom  provide  anything  better  or  anything  at  all. 

Blessed  are  those  who  are  the  repairers  and  the  re- 
storers. Such  are  of  God. 
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Nurture  Lookout 


MCCE  to  Meet 

May  9 and  10  are  two  important  days  for  the  people  serv- 
ing the  Mennonite  Commission  for  Christian  Education.  They 
will  be  in  semiannual  session  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  review  and 
plan  the  Christian  educational  ministry  for  our  local  congre- 
gations. 

Before  we  can  have  Sunday  school,  summer  Bible  school, 
leadership  training,  missionary  education  classes,  someone 
has  to  plan  for  the  course  of  study.  From  this  are  developed 
our  study  guides  and  helps.  Someone  needs  to  gather  statis- 
tics and  data  that  will  help  us  to  know  the  best  kinds  of 
programs  to  meet  our  needs.  If  we  are  to  receive  help  for 
our  homes  and  families,  our  youth  work,  someone  needs  to 
spend  time  thinking,  planning,  outlining,  and  writing. 

Over  the  years,  the  MCCE  has  provided  many  teaching 
helps  and  guidance  literature.  However,  the  material  and 
counsel  is  useless  unless  we  are  informed  and  motivated  to 
use  it.  What  is  the  best  way  to  conduct  a teaching  program? 
Why  are  some  materials  more  effective  than  others?  How  can 
we  be  sure  our  material  is  biblical  and  orthodox?  The  Com- 
mission is  assigned  these  responsibilities. 

At  this  session,  the  total  work  of  the  Commission  will  be 
reviewed  and  evaluated.  Some  new  and  revised  curriculum 
materials  are  in  process  of  development  and  publication  which 
need  to  be  considered.  Paul  M.  Lederach  will  report  on  the 
recent  research  study  made  concerning  Mennonite  youth.  Art 
Smoker,  Secretary  for  Youth  Ministries,  will  share  on  pro- 
posed plans  for  youth  involvement  in  summer  camp  programs 
during  1969  and  the  1970  Youth  Convention  which  is  sched- 
uled to  be  held  at  Lake  Junaluska,  N.C.,  Aug.  16-21.  Daniel 
Hertzler,  editor  of  adult  Uniform  Lesson  Outlines,  will  report 
on  philosophy  in  editorial  work.  Edward  Stoltzfus  will  report 
on  plans  for  the  introduction  of  the  new  hymnal. 

The  major  thrust  will  be  consideration  of  the  Commission 
program  and  the  budget  during  the  next  biennium.  This  will 
include  family  life  ministries,  youth  ministries,  continued 
research  and  gathering  of  information  essential  to  all  curricu- 
lum, music  education,  Christian  camping,  junior  club  activities 
and  its  relation  to  scouting,  helping  creative  congregations  in 
their  search  for  more  meaningful  life  and  witness,  planning 
Sunday  evening  Program  Guide,  the  development  of  a series 
of  training  courses  on  congregational  life,  production  of  new 
members’  training  course,  youth-adult  electives,  missionary 
education,  etc. 

Congregations  and  conferences  are  constantly  calling  for 
additional  services  and  special  materials.  More  field  work  is 
asked  for.  Pray  that  the  Commission  may  work  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  they  plan  the  Christian  educa- 
tion ministry  of  our  church. 

— -J.  J.  Hostetler. 
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Who  Was  Neighbor? 

I can  hardly  imagine  the  ire  which  Jesus  must  have  some- 
i times  raised.  Think  how  hurt  some  were  when  He  said 
! adulteresses  and  adulterers  will  get  into  the  kingdom  before 
manv  of  the  pious  religious  leaders.  I can  hear  His  religious 
critics  clamoring  for  Him  to  repeal  such  a statement  lest  He 
imply  that  such  sins  were  not  serious. 

Think  how  angry  some  were  when  He  criticized  persons 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  tithed  every  little  thing.  By 
doing  this  He  was  certainly  a threat  to  their  whole  giving 
program.  Not  only  did  He  break  the  Sabbath  Himself  but  He 
said  things  which  sounded  to  many  as  if  He  desired  to  do 
away  with  the  commandments.  I can  hear  some  say  that  He 
was  a real  heretic  and  people  should  not  listen  to  one  who 
hinted  that  some  of  the  sacred  teachings  should  be  looked 
at  again.  What  was  He  trying  to  do  after  all — give  people  a 
false  hope  and  freedom?  Why  did  He  need  to  use  such 
awful,  outrageous  illustrations  in  His  teaching? 

Another  illustration  which  must  have  caused  considerable 
consternation  on  the  part  of  the  pious  was  when  He  told 
a story  which  implied  that  a despised  Samaritan  may  be 
nearer  to  God’s  will  than  they  were.  A Samaritan  of  all 
people!  A Samaritan  was  a dog,  the  scum  of  society  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  heard  Him.  Think  how  they  must  have 
burned  with  anger  when  He  spoke  of  a Samaritan  being  a 
better  neighbor  and  one  who  kept  God’s  will  in  contrast  to 
their  respected  religious  leaders.  1 can  hear  cries  going  up 
which  said,  “Now  Jesus  is  even  getting  our  young  people 
to  think  that  such  Samaritan  unbelievers  are  all  right  to 
pattern  their  lives  after.’’  And  they  missed  the  whole  point. 

Today  the  Samaritan  story  might  go  like  this.  And  don’t 
miss  the  point. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  a certain  man  was  traveling 
the  lonely  and  dark  road  from  Tom’s  Tavern  to  Bill  s Bar. 
And  behold  liquor  got  hold  of  him  and  stripped  him  of  all 
his  goods  and  left  him  destitute  and  dying  on  skid  row. 

There  came  that  way  a certain  respected  religious  leader, 
a bishop  in  the  church.  He  saw  the  drunk  with  bleeding 
skull  and  vomit  covering  his  clothes.  Deciding  he  was  too 
drunk  to  talk  to  about  his  soul  and  that  society  should  do 
something  to  prohibit  such  drunkenness  he  passed  by  on  the 
right  as  far  and  fast  as  possible. 

Soon  a Christian  social  worker,  whose  training  taught  him 
how  to  care  for  persons  with  all  kinds  of  social  and  personal 
problems,  came  that  way.  He  saw  the  man  stretched  out  on 
the  sidewalk.  He  looked  at  him.  But  concluding  that  the  man 
was  beyond  help  or  hope,  he  straightway  continued  on  his 
way. 

After  some  time  an  outcast  of  society,  called  a hippie, 


toriais 


came  down  Lonesome  Street.  Though  hated  by  respectable 
people  and  watched  with  suspicion  by  the  police,  the  hippie 
saw  the  dying  drunk.  And  when  he  saw  the  man  he  came 
where  he  was.  He  called  a fellow  hippie  to  help  him. 
While  he  spoke  soothing  words  he  lifted  the  man  in  his 
arms  and  took  him  to  a place  where  he  knew  the  man  would 
be  cared  for. 

Now  who  was  neighbor  to  him  that  fell  through  drink? — D. 


Let  s Face  It 

Of  course  there  are  all  kinds  of  pornography.  One  kind  is 
bought  in  some  shop  on  a side  street.  Another  kind,  over- 
looked all  too  much,  is  the  pornography  which  most  of  us 
see  every  day  in  the  exploitation  of  sex  to  advertise  every- 
thing under  the  sun.  And  while  middle-aged  and  older  adults 
lambaste  young  people  for  immorality,  nudity,  and  sex  devia- 
tion, the  middle-aged  and  older  adults  are  both  the  producers 
of  pornographic  materials  and  the  exploiters  of  sex  for 
financial  gain. 

Pick  up  any  magazine  or  newspaper  and  you’ll  see  what 
I mean.  Watch  or  even  listen  to  advertisements  on  TV  and 
radio  and  you’ll  understand.  Advertising  is  saturated  with 
sex.  Sex,  in  one  way  or  another,  is  used  to  sell  just  about 
anything.  This  is  one  of  the  real  ways  of  promoting  pornog- 
raphy because  sex  is  prostituted  for  financial  gain. 

Some  are  concerned.  And  young  people  at  that.  Spurred  on 
by  a group  of  youths,  30,000  massed  in  the  Orange  Bowl  in 
Miami  for  a show  of  “clean  teen  power.’’  The  group  aimed 
at  the  promotion  of  decency. 

Before  the  banner-waving  crowd,  some  bearing  signs  saying 
“down  with  obscenity,’  young  people  gave  brief  talks  on 
parents,  patriotism,  sexuality,  brotherhood,  and  sex.  Julie 
James,  18,  a member  of  the  teen  committee,  explained  that 
the  organizers  were  “not  against  something.  We  re  for  some- 
thing. She  told  the  crowd  that  “sex  is  definitely  being  ex- 
ploited and  it  is  because  society  is  losing  its  reverence  for 
one’s  sexuality. 

Maybe  here  too  young  people  are  the  ones  who  will  chal- 
lenge all  of  us  to  face  up  to  issues. — D. 


Think  It  Over 

“The  clergy,  if  it  is  to  remain  creditable,  cannot  go  on 
avoiding  the  main  issues  of  the  day.  It  cannot  wish  away 
the  militants  or  secretly  harbor  hopes  that  such  leaders  will 
be  jailed.  Unless  the  central  issues  are  solved,  it  matters 
little  how  many  militants  are  put  behind  bars,  because  more 
and  more  waves  of  them  will  roll  in.  It  mustn  t be  forgotten 
that  the  militants  did  not  create  the  situation  in  the  slums 
— the  slums  created  the  militants.  — from  Beyond  the  Burning 
(p.  148),  by  Sterling  Tucker.  Association  Press. 
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Confessions 
of  a Missionary 

By  Robert  L.  Ramseyer 

Today,  both  inside  and  outside  the  Christian  church,  the 
idea  prevails  that  the  work  of  a missionary  is  strange  and 
somehow  slightly  immoral. 

Some  of  my  best  friends  don  t really  approve  of  what  I 
do  as  a missionary  in  Japan.  They  think  it  wrong  to  suggest 
to  a non-Christian  that  he  consider  becoming  a follower  of 
Christ.  To  maintain  that  the  way  of  Christ  is  the  way  shows 
intolerance  out  of  place  in  a modern,  pluralistic  society.  (It 
might  even  be  un-American.)  In  any  case  it  seems  irrelevant. 
What  one  chooses  to  believe  is  strictly  personal  and  makes 
no  difference  in  any  ultimate  sense. 

Christians  feel  embarrassed  with  a narrow  position  that 
Christ  is  the  way  for  all.  A Japanese  proverb  says  there  are 
many  paths  up  Mt.  Fuji.  This  seems  to  be  more  in  tune  with 
the  times. 

We  Americans  have  been  taught  that  we  must  respect  the 
beliefs  of  others.  Your  beliefs  are  just  as  good  as  mine.  In 
fact,  both  Indian  philosophers  and  Americans  seem  a little 
intolerant  in  insisting  that  all  beliefs  are  equally  valid. 
Tolerant  as  they  are,  they  cannot  tolerate,  however,  the 
belief  that  all  beliefs  are  not  equally  valid.  (If  you  find  this 
confusing,  it  is. ) 

Is  there  anything  authentically  Christian  about  this  idea 
that  Christ  is  the  way?  In  the  Gospel  of  John,  of  course, 
Jesus  is  quoted  as  saying,  “I  am  the  way,  I am  the  truth, 
I am  the  life.  But  some  people  don’t  trust  John. 

One  Way  or  the  Way ? 

Other  Gospels  also  have  some  pretty  narrow  quotations 
from  Jesus:  “My  Father  has  given  me  all  things.  No  one 
knows  the  Son  except  the  Father,  and  no  one  knows  the 
Father  except  the  Son,  and  those  to  whom  the  Son  wants 
to  reveal  him.  It  really  sounds  as  if  Jesus  did  think  that  He 
was  the  way.  Peter  certainly  thought  Jesus  was:  “Salvation 
is  to  be  found  through  him  alone;  for  there  is  no  one  else  in 
all  the  world,  whose  name  God  has  given  to  men,  by  whom 
we  can  be  saved”  (Acts  4:12,  Good  News  for  Modern  Man). 

Paul  also  makes  it  strong.  He  says  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  the  Christian  experience  is  unique.  So  different  from 
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anything  else,  it  demands  a complete  reorientation  of  the  [ 
total  person.  Without  a complete  reorientation  Jesus’  talk 
makes  no  sense  at  all.  To  get  on  board,  you  have  to  go  back 
to  the  beginning  and  start  over  with  a whole  new  set  of 
premises. 

People  for  whom  religion  is  a set  of  rules  will  find  Christ 
very  offensive.  People  who  basically  want  more  for  them- 
selves will  also  find  Christ’s  way  a pack  of  nonsense.  For 
Paul,  the  Christian  way  was  not  one  of  many  ways.  It  was  ; 
unique,  the  way.  , 

Obviously,  this  may  not  prove  for  some  that  Christ  is,  in 
fact,  the  way.  It  does  suggest  that  Christ  and  His  earliest 
followers  thought  that  He  was.  This  is  authentic  Christian 
teaching.  When  we  talk  about  what  is  Christian,  we  are 
talking  about  something  that  includes  this  idea.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  choose  to  leave  this  out,  we  ought  to  find  some 
other  name  for  the  position  we  are  taking. 

Many  Roads:  One  Goal 

Many  people  sincerely  believe  that  all  religions,  in  the  i 
final  analysis,  lead  to  the  same  place.  If  all  religions  develop 
from  an  expression  of  universal  need  for  religion,  they  are 
really  the  same,  at  least  in  function. 

If  the  person  is  happy  and  satisfied,  that’s  all  that’s  re- 
quired.  The  happy  Hindu  should  be  left  to  go  his  way  in 
peace. 

In  any  case,  even  if  religions  are  not  all  the  same,  they 
should  not  be  interfered  with.  It  would  be  a mistake  to  inter- 
fere. Change  might  somehow  result  in  disintegration.  Be-  | 
cause  of  our  interference  the  happy  Hindu  might  become  a j 
neurotic  Christian. 

On  the  physical  plane  we’ve  all  heard  of  formerly  happy 
island  people  dying  of  pneumonia  in  Mother  Hubbards, 
thanks  to  missionary  interference.  What  spiritual  and  psy- 
chological damage  might  there  be  if  Christian  faith  is  stuck 
into  a personality  slot  where  it  doesn’t  fit? 

Some  imply  that  religious  differences  are  basically  a matter! 
of  taste.  In  poetry  some  like  Browning,  some  like  Keats, 
some  like  Ogden  Nash.  Every  man  has  a right  to  his  own 
taste.  In  ice  cream  some  like  vanilla  and  some  like  chocolate. 
Who  would  dare  insist  that  one  is  inherently  superior?  And 
much  in  religion  is  a matter  of  taste. 

Reality  or  Perception? 

But  is  this  all  religion  is?  Certainly  it  is  not  all  that  reli- 
gion  claims  to  be.  Religion  deals  with  reality.  It  attempts  to 
say  something  about  what  is  real,  what  is  true.  Truth  is 
continuous,  all  of  a piece.  There  are  no  varieties  of  truth. 
Truth  is  not  a matter  of  taste.  Nor  does  truth  vary  with  the 
observer. 

Perception  of  truth  depends  on  the  observer  but  not  truth 
itself.  The  ancient  Jew  may  have  seen  the  earth  as  flat  and 
four-cornered.  I may  believe  that  it  is  round,  but  neither  ! 
his  belief  nor  mine  affects  the  shape  of  the  earth.  It  would 
be  ridiculous  to  say  that  we  were  both  right,  although  we  \ 
might  both  be  wrong.  I cannot  say  that  this  is  truth  for  you  1 
but  not  for  me  although  both  of  us  base  our  beliefs  on 
evidence. 
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Religion  is  perception  of  reality  and  an  attempt  to  inter- 
pret what  we  perceive.  These  perceptions  differ  and  inter- 
pretations differ,  but  reality  does  not.  If  I am  color-blind  and 
you  are  not,  our  beliefs  about  the  nature  of  things  may  differ 
widely,  but  that  doesn’t  change  the  things  themselves  at  all. 

If  all  we  can  have  are  our  perceptions  of  truth,  rather 
than  truth  itself,  aren’t  all  perceptions  and  interpretations 
’ equally  valid?  If  my  friend  is  a member  of  the  Christian 
Science  church  with  a sick  daughter  and  I am  a physician, 
what  do  I say?  According  to  my  perception  of  reality,  his 
little  daughter  is  dying  of  pneumonia.  According  to  his 
perception  of  reality,  this  is  all  an  illusion,  and  he  will  not 
permit  her  to  be  treated  with  antibiotics. 

Do  I say  to  him,  “Fine,  old  buddy.  Your  perception  of 
reality  is  just  as  good  as  mine.  Take  your  daughter  and  go 
in  peace”?  Or  do  I try  to  convince  him  that  my  perception 
of  reality  about  his  daughter  is  valid  so  that  his  daughter  can 
' receive  medicine  and  live? 

All  of  us  evaluate  perceptions  of  reality.  We  rely  on  our 
own  experience  and  the  experience  of  others,  and  then  we 
try  to  find  what  fits  best.  We  recognize  that  others  ideas 
may  be  different  from  ours,  but  in  most  cases  we  make  no 
apologies  for  believing  that  ours  are  closer  to  the  truth.  If 
we  didn’t  think  so,  we’d  change  our  ideas. 

Does  It  Matter ? 

Can  you  imagine  Stokelv  Carmichael  and  George  Wallace 
telling  each  other  that  their  ideas  about  the  roles  of  blacks 
and  whites  in  the  world  are  equally  true?  Hubert  Humphrey 
didn’t  say  that  it  didn’t  make  any  difference  whether  you 
voted  for  him  or  for  Nixon.  Few  things  concern  us  personally 
about  which  we  don’t  have  definite  ideas.  When  I say  your 
ideas  are  as  good  as  mine,  I really  mean  that  I don  t think 
it  makes  any  difference  anyway. 

Only  in  religion  do  we  get  hung  up  on  this  relativism 
bit.  Perhaps  we  think  that  all  religions  are  so  far  from  reality 
that  it  doesn  t really  make  any  difference.  Or  that  the  reality 
religion  deals  with  is  so  nebulous  and  unknowable  that  it 
does  not  make  any  real  difference — like  whether  or  not  there 
is  life  on  Mars.  It  won’t  make  much  difference,  unless  you 
happen  to  be  going  to  Mars.  But  is  this  religion? 

Sometimes  we  are  told  that  a man’s  faith  is  a private  and 
personal  thing.  This  is  ridiculous.  Faith  is  neither  exclusively 
private  nor  personal.  Faith  depends  primarily  on  experience 
and  how  we  interpret  our  experience.  It  issues  in  specific 
and  overt  behavior  which  affects  others. 

Faith  is  a way  of  looking  at  things.  What  we  believe  acts 
as  a kind  of  filter  in  our  lives.  It  colors  everything  that 

comes  in  and  goes  out.  It  changes  our  whole  life,  every- 

thing that  we  perceive,  everything  that  we  do.  What  we 
believe  is,  by  definition,  what  we  act  on.  If  we  don  t act  on 
it,  we  don’t  believe  it. 

What  you  believe  about  the  fundamental  nature  of  the 
universe  determines  how  you  live  in  the  universe.  If  you 
believe  that  this  world  is  a place  where  you  have  to  put 
down  your  neighbor  in  order  to  succeed,  you’ll  act  in  a way 
appropriate  to  that  kind  of  world.  If,  in  actual  fact,  ours  is 

not  that  kind  of  world  but  a different  kind  of  world,  your 


action  may  cause  both  you  and  your  neighbor  a great  deal 
of  unnecessary  trouble. 

Realism  or  Relativism? 

In  New  Guinea  a tribe  was  eliminating  its  neighbors.  It 
needed  human  skulls  to  communicate  with  its  deities.  It 
needed  to  eat  human  flesh  in  order  to  gain  power.  The 
tribe  was  also  eliminating  itself  because  the  sexual  orgies 
its  beliefs  required  were  gradually  ruining  the  fertility  of 
its  women.  These  were  overt  effects  of  their  beliefs. 

In  India  tolerant  Hinduism  as  a matter  of  faith  sets  up 
castes.  Outcastes  become  the  underprivileged  in  society. 
Religious  faith  in  some  cases  allows  cows  to  consume  food 
badly  needed  by  human  beings.  Buddhism  urges  men  to  cut 
their  contact  with  the  external  world  and  in  essence  center 
on  themselves.  One  must  lose  concern  for  others  in  concen- 
tration on  ultimate  reality.  The  effects  of  these  beliefs  be- 
come obvious  in  Indian  life. 

Christ  says  that  men  were  created  to  live  in  the  world  as 
a family  united  by  love  and  concern.  Men  are  meant  to  help 
each  other,  rather  than  exploit  each  other.  He  says  we  are 
not  alone  in  an  unfriendly  world;  the  Ruler  of  the  world 
loves  us  and  is  with  us.  If  we  act  on  these  beliefs,  living  to- 
gether in  love  and  concern  for  each  other,  our  conduct  will 
fit  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  world.  We  will  be  in  harmony 
with  the  universe. 

We  look  at  these  things  and  ask  ourselves  what  seems 
real.  What  does  the  world  seem  to  be  like?  What  is  adaptive 
or  maladaptive  for  mankind?  What  would  be  the  condition 
of  mankind  if  everyone  followed  this  way  or  that?  Surely 
we  can  also  talk  about  these  questions.  Is  it  arrogant  or 
intolerant  for  me  to  suggest  to  my  friend  in  Japan,  who  is 
a Buddhist  priest,  that  perhaps  Christ’s  way  is  reality?  Is 
it  wrong  for  me  to  tell  him  why  I believe  that  this  is  so? 

What  About  Dialogue? 

These  days,  a great  deal  is  made  of  dialogue.  I believe 
wholeheartedly  in  dialogue;  any  missionary  does.  Do  many  of 
those  who  talk  most  fluently  about  dialogue  understand  what 
it  means?  Dialogue  means  acceptance  of  the  other  person 
as  he  is — whether  he  be  headhunter,  Republican,  or  Menno- 
nite.  I try  to  understand  him,  and  I must  try  to  see  the 
world  as  he  sees  it.  I try  to  get  inside  his  skin  and  see 
things  through  his  eyes. 

It  does  not  mean  that  we  come  to  dialogue  as  blank  slates, 
however,  with  no  convictions  about  basic  things.  We  do  come 
to  listen,  to  share,  and  to  learn,  and  both  of  us  will  be 
changed.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  come  to  dialogue 
believing  that  our  ideas  are  equally  good  or  true.  It  does 
not  mean  that  we  will  not  attempt  to  convince  each  other 
that  our  own  perceptions  of  reality  most  nearly  approximate 
truth.  It  does  not  mean  that  I say  “Yeah!  Yeah!  to  what- 
ever my  friend  says. 

I can  have  dialogue  with  a Buddhist,  a Bircher,  or  a Beatle 
fan  without  believing,  in  any  sense,  that  his  ideas  are  as 
valid  as  my  own.  I recognize  that  I don  t have  all  truth — just 
as  does  a physicist,  a biologist,  or  any  historian.  I always 
need  to  be  open  for  new  truth  from  any  source,  but  I can 
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be  open  to  new  truth  without  constantly  doubting  the  truth 
of  my  present  convictions. 

To  have  meaningful  dialogue,  I need  to  have  convictions, 
convictions  about  which  I am  willing  to  share.  I must  be 
willing  to  share  my  reasons  for  holding  these  convictions. 
Dialogue  is  two  people  willing  to  share  and  receive  those 
things  which  are  really  meaningful  to  them. 

Why  should  1 feel  embarrassed  about  telling  someone  about 
Jesus  Christ?  Why  should  it  be  intolerant  or  odd  for  me  to 
say  that  I believe  that  Jesus  gospel  of  love  is  what  mankind 


needs?  In  what  sense  does  it  violate  another’s  personality! 
to  invite  him  to  join  me  in  trying  to  follow  Christ? 

At  the  close  of  his  Gospel,  John  says  that  what  h£  has 
written  has  been  written  “in  order  that  you  may  hold  the 
faith  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that 
through  this  faith  you  may  possess  eternal  life  by  his  name” 
(Jn.  20:31,  NEB). 

Is  this  intolerance?  Is  it  arrogance?  Imperialism?  Or  is  it 
dedication  to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  to  love  and  concern  for 
mankind? 


The  Rich  Experience 


By  Robert 


The  most  impressive  act  I ever  witnessed  in  the  fellowship 
of  the  believers  occurred  at  the  Prairie  Street  Mennonite 
Church  when  I was  a teenage  boy.  That  is  over  thirty-five 
years  ago.  And  yet  the  experience  is  as  fresh  in  my  mind 
as  if  it  were  happening  this  moment  in  this  very  room.  It 
involved  two  people,  one  now  deceased,  the  other  living 
today  far  away  from  this  city  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  where  the 
original  memorable  event  took  place.  In  another  sense, 
however,  it  involved  us  all  in  that  church  that  day.  It  was 
hidden  from  none;  it  was  open  to  all.  What  I saw  has  out- 
lived any  sermon  I ever  heard. 

I was  sitting  near  the  rear  of  the  church  when  the  tall 
man  came  down  the  aisle.  He  stopped  several  benches  ahead 
of  me,  signaled  to  a particular  man,  leaned  over  and  whis- 
pered a few  words.  I was  close,  but  I could  not  hear  the 
words.  Yet  I knew  what  he  said.  The  expression  on  his 
face  was  one  of  great  tenderness  and  love.  I thought  he  was 
about  to  cry.  Later  he  did  cry.  Knowing  what  was  taking 
place  in  that  church  during  that  particular  service,  I did  not 
have  to  hear  the  actual  words  he  spoke.  I could  read  his 
slightly  moving  lips;  I knew  why  he  was  there.  And  my 
boyish  heart  was  strangely  stirred.  Thirty-five  years  have 
passed  and  I have  never  observed  a more  significant  or  more 
meaningful  event  in  any  church  service  that  I ever  attended. 
And  I have  attended  a lot  of  them. 

A Noble  Christian  Act 

When  I was  a boy,  kind  brethren  in  the  church  who  knew 
of  the  poverty  of  our  family,  arranged  for  me  to  work  on 
Saturdays  and  after  school  at  a local  store  that  employed 
only  Mennonites  at  that  time.  I had  not  been  at  that  place 
of  employment  very  long  before  I realized  that  two  of  the 
brethren  did  not  get  along.  They  had  periodic  misunderstand- 
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ings.  Voices  would  be  raised  and  anger  was  present.  As  a! 
new  Christian  I could  not  understand  these  differences,  the 
harsh  words.  I was  puzzled,  disturbed,  hurt. 

That  Sunday  at  the  Prairie  Street  Mennonite  Church: 
some  four  pews  ahead  of  me  the  two  men  faced  one  another. 
The  words  the  tall  man  said  to  the  older  brother  on  the 
church  bench,  the  words  I could  lip-read,  were  the  whispered 
words,  “May  I wash  your  feet?  I still  feel  tender  as  I re- 
call the  event.  As  I write,  my  eyes  are  wet;  I am  unashamed) 
of  my  emotions.  It  was  a moving,  meaningful  scene.  I 
watched  those  two  brethren  walk  to  the  front  of  the  church. 
The  tall  one  took  a towel  from  the  bench  and  gently  mo- 
tioned the  other  to  be  seated.  Both  of  them  were  barefoot. ; 
The  tall  one  knelt  down,  girded  himself  with  the  towel,  and  i 
tenderly  washed  his  brother’s  feet.  Then  they  exchanged 
places  and  the  act  was  repeated.  They  both  arose,  the  towel  i 
was  laid  aside,  and  they  stood  facing  one  another  in  front  of 
that  church.  The  clock  stood  still;  time  was  frozen  for  a, 
microsecond;  it  was  like  a beautiful  painting.  Their  faces 
glistened  with  tears.  Then  action  once  more,  gentle,  gentle! 
action.  They  pressed  their  lips  to  one  another  s cheeks.  Then 
it  was  over,  yet  it  was  never  over.  By  that  brief  act  of  wash- 
ing one  another’s  feet  they  dissolved  all  the  puzzlement,  r 
disturbance,  hurt  that  swirled  within  a young  boy’s  heart. 

Some  people  will  know  of  whom  I speak.  The  one  partici- 1 
pant  is  now  with  our  Lord  in  heaven,  the  other,  the  one 
who  initiated  that  act  of  love  and  forgiveness,  lives  for  that 
same  Lord  here  below.  He  will  not  care  if  I share  the  in-  j 
cident.  It  was  a symbol  for  all  to  see,  and  he  wanted  us  all  !# 
to  know.  He  publicly  admitted  his  part  in  the  misunderstand-  l 
ing;  he  sought  his  brother’s  forgiveness,  the  forgiveness  of  the 
church,  the  forgiveness  of  God.  It  was  such  a good  thing  that  j 
he  did,  far  more  noble  than  some  things  I have  seen  done 
in  the  church. 
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/ Need  This  Practice 

To  me,  the  act  of  feet  washing  is  one  of  the  most  helpful 
and  meaningful  ordinances  in  the  church.  I believe  in  it.  If 
you  are  voting  on  whether  to  keep  it,  count  me  a loud  “Yes” 
in  favor.  Keep  it  because  I need  it,  desperately  I need  it. 

The  washing  of  the  saints’  feet  has  endeared  itself  to  me 
because  it  symbolizes  the  cleansing  within  my  own  heart.  As 
the  water  is  laved  over  my  feet,  I remember  how  Jesus 
washed  me  of  my  sins  those  many  years  ago.  I recall  how  my 
heartache  was  eased,  how  the  cleansing  flood  made  that 
which  was  scarlet  as  white  as  snow.  Feet  washing  to  me 
symbolizes  inner  cleansing. 

I wash  my  brother’s  feet  to  indicate  my  readiness  to  serve 
anyone  in  that  church.  I bend  my  knees,  I bow  my  head,  I 
cup  my  hands,  raise  the  streaming  water,  and  let  it  tumble 
gently  over  my  brother’s  feet.  I take  the  towel  and  with 
tenderness  dry  those  feet,  the  top,  the  bottom,  the  front,  the 
back.  And  by  it  I cry,  ‘‘Let  me  be  your  servant;  let  me 
minister  to  you;  call  upon  me  when  your  loved  ones  are 
afflicted,  when  the  sorrow  of  death  touches  your  family, 
when  you  have  need.  I will  come. 

And  as  I wash  my  brother’s  feet  I become  involved  in  an 
act  of  worship.  My  Jesus  said  that  this  was  a practice  I was 
to  keep.  I never  participate  in  this  ordinance  without  recall- 
ing that  last  night  that  Jesus  was  with  His  disciples.  From 
that  upper  room  He  went  to  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 
And  there  He  prayed  for  me.  Through  this  act  of  feet  wash- 
ing I relive  with  Him  those  last  trying,  testing  hours.  And 
always  I come  away  richer  for  the  experience.  It  was  one  of 
His  dying  wishes,  that  I continue  in  it.  He  said,  “If  I then, 
your  Lord  and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet;  ye  also  ought 
to  wash  one  another’s  feet.”  And  so  I have.  Surely  there 
will  always  be  someone  in  the  brotherhood  to  share  with  me 
this  act  of  worship. 

A Great  Leveler 

Feet  washing  is  a great  leveler.  I was  elevated  and  hum- 
bled, thrilled  and  stilled,  the  night  one  of  the  outstanding 
men  in  the  Mennonite  Church  asked  if  we  might  wash  feet 
together.  I know  he  did  not  think  of  the  difference  between 
us;  he  just  saw  me  as  a brother  that  he  loved.  And  so  this 
man  of  God,  pastor,  bishop,  evangelist,  writer,  educator, 
personal  worker,  church  leader  washed  my  feet.  He  did  it 
graciously,  lovingly.  At  the  basin  we  found  ourselves  one,  no 
barrier  between,  no  wall  of  superiority. 

I have  shared  the  experience  of  the  two  brethren  who 
found  release  in  the  act  of  feet  washing,  that  significant  ex- 
perience that  blessed  me  as  a boy.  When  I shared  it  with 
mv  daughter,  she  shared  one  in  return.  She  said  her  most 
memorable  and  meaningful  involvement  with  this  act  came 
under  the  leadership  of  the  late  Christmas  Carol  Kauffman. 
At  that  time  Carol  was  in  charge  of  a group  of  teenage  girls, 
leading  them  in  a devotional  exercise.  She  asked  each  girl 
in  the  circle  to  turn  to  the  girl  on  her  left  and  state  one 
thing  that  they  appreciated  about  that  particular  girl  friend. 
Their  participation  and  sharing  in  this  way  took  place  just 
before  they  engaged  in  the  act  of  feet  washing  among  them- 


selves in  that  MYF  room.  Feet  washing  is  a time  for  appre- 
ciating the  brotherhood,  the  sisterhood  too. 

Pride  is  an  ugly  thing.  Frankly,  it  has  been  a thorn  in 
this  flesh  of  mine.  When  I wash  my  brother’s  feet,  my  pride 
dissolves  in  the  water  I pour  upon  his  feet.  To  wash  the 
feet  of  the  saints  is  a good  reducing  exercise.  It  makes  you 
smaller,  puts  you  in  proper  perspective. 

Oftentimes  in  church  we  wash  feet  with  one  of  our  special 
friends.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  this,  but  there  are 
times  when  I should  go  to  a brother  and  ask  him  if  I may 
wash  his  feet  because  he  and  I have  had  differences  in  the 
church.  Let  the  church  see  me  go  forward  with  him.  I care 
not.  I want  to  kneel  in  front  of  him;  I want  to  wash  his 
feet,  to  have  me  become  a part  of  him,  him  a part  of  me, 
both  of  us  a part  of  Christ.  It  is  a soul-stirring  experience 
for  me,  a catharsis  of  the  spirit,  a renewing  of  Christian 
love  within.  It’s  brotherhood. 

When  a church  looks  at  the  feet-washing  activity  out  of 
the  corner  of  its  collective  eye,  when  members  of  that  body 
feel  that  the  ceremony  is  a carry-over  of  the  days  when  we 
were  a people  of  the  farm,  when  they  are  embarrassed  to 
mention  it  as  a practice  of  the  church  to  which  they  belong, 
then  this  simple,  meaningful  command  of  Jesus  will  slip  away 
from  us.  We  will  have  a new  “revelation  of  John  13,  a 
revised  interpretation  for  Jesus  order.  And,  personally,  I 
will  be  sorry  that  we  explained  away  this  rich  experience.  EH 

What  Kind  of 
Church  Member  Are  You? 

By  Jim  Bishop 

Some  are  like  footballs — they  need  to  be  kicked. 

Some  are  like  rivers — constantly  running  at  the  mouth. 

Some  are  like  Ed  Sullivan — always  running  the  show. 

Some  are  like  cabooses — just  going  along  for  the  ride. 

Some  are  like  birthdays — they  come  once  a year. 

Some  are  like  milkweed — carried  by  every  wind  of  doctrine. 
Some  are  like  Volkswagens — resistant  to  change. 

Some  are  like  Burma  Shave  signs — almost  extinct. 

Some  are  like  Richard  Nixon — you  don’t  know  what  they’re 
trying  to  say. 

Some  are  like  George  Wallace — you  don’t  like  what  they’re 
trying  to  say. 

Some  are  like  dried  egg  yoke — just  as  stubborn. 

Some  are  like  income  taxes — always  out  of  hand. 

Some  are  like  septic  tanks — taken  for  granted  until  they  quit 
working. 

Some  are  like  garbage  disposals — they’ll  take  most  anything 
you  dish  out. 

Some  are  like  prophets — ignored,  ridiculed,  or  silenced. 

Some  are  like  agreeable,  reliable,  committed  Christians. 

What  kind  are  you? 
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Planned  Obsolescence- 


The  American  Way 


By  Carl  Kreider 


Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  man  developed 
an  economy  as  productive  as  the  American  economy.  At 
present  rates  of  growth  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States  will  be  over  one  trillion  dollars  by  1971.  Nine 
years  ago  we  were  producing  only  half  that  much;  21  years 
ago  only  one-fourth  that  much.  In  other  words,  we  doubled 
an  already  enormous  production  in  12  years,  and  it  appears 
that  we  may  double  this  massive  amount  in  another  10  years. 
We  have  added  more  than  20  million  persons  to  our  labor 
force  in  the  past  20  years,  but  most  of  these  people  are  not 
needed  to  produce  goods  (machinery  does  that)  but  to  pro- 
duce services.  We  have  more  schoolteachers  than  farmers. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  a society  used 
more  people  to  educate  its  young  than  to  produce  necessary 
food  and  fiber. 

High  Production 

How  is  this  high  level  of  production  maintained?  The 
economist  provides  the  simple  answer  that  the  aggregate  de- 
mand must  equal  the  aggregate  supply.  The  gross  national 
product  is  the  supply  of  goods  coming  to  the  market.  Our 
use  of  this  product  constitutes  our  demand.  If  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply,  inflation  results.  This  is  our  problem  at 
present.  If,  perchance,  demand  is  less  than  supply,  there 
will  be  depression  and  unemployment.  Many  people  are 
deathly  afraid  of  this  because  it  would  mean  that  our  great 
economic  machine  has  broken  down. 

We  are  obsessed  with  our  desire  to  maintain  demand.  Cur- 
rently we  are  maintaining  demand  in  three  ways:  (1)  by 
ordinary  consumption,  (2)  by  the  insatiable  demands  of  our 
military  machine,  and  (3)  by  planned  obsolescence  and  waste. 
Demand  maintained  by  consuming  in  moderate  amounts  the 
good  things  of  our  civilization  should  pose  little  problem  for 
the  Christian.  Our  great  military  expenditures  are  an  en- 
tirely different  matter.  Although  this  is  not  the  focus  of  my 
talk  this  morning,  I must  once  more  voice  my  objections  to  a 
war  which  is  now  consuming  over  $80  billion  of  our  gross 
national  product.  (At  the  height  of  expenditures  in  World  War 
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II  we  were  spending  $100  billion  annually  for  that  war.) 
This  creates  a terrific  ethical  problem  for  the  sensitive  per- 
son. Is  napaiming  the  villages  of  Vietnam  the  price  we  must 
pay  to  sustain  an  aggregate  demand  that  will  keep  our  great 
economy  operating  in  high  gear? 

There  is  a third  way  we  are  maintaining  our  great  econ- 
omy. Although  the  ethical  problems  posed  may  be  somewhat 
less  serious  than  the  gigantic  problems  posed  by  war,  they 
are  nevertheless  still  very  serious  ones.  Vance  Packard  in  a 
book  he  published  about  eight  years  ago  ( The  Waste  Mahers) 
produced  much  evidence  of  the  incredible  amount  of  our 
production  which  is  wasted.  In  describing  his  mythical  Cornu- 
copia City  he  painted  pictures  of  assembly  lines  that  could 
place  a product  either  on  the  market  or  over  a cliff  and  into 
oblivion,  depending  on  demand.  He  told  of  shopping  centers 
with  receptacles  bearing  the  sign,  “Throw  your  old  watches 
here.”  Products  which  do  not  wear  out  readily  should  be  dis- 
carded by  a program  of  planned  obsolescence. 


An  Example  in  Clothing 

I would  like  to  relate  his  concept  of  planned  obsolescence 
to  men’s  and  women  s clothing.  Rapidly  changing  styles  in 
clothing  are  an  outstanding  example  of  planned  obsolescence. 
Clothing  is  a necessity,  but  advertising  and  the  dictates  of 
fashion  and  style  are  combined  in  a titanic  attempt  to  create 
levels  of  consumption  that  go  far  beyond  the  necessity  level. 

The  goal  of  the  fashion  designer  is  often  not  to  create 
beauty  but  to  stimulate  the  desire  for  change,  and  the  result 
is  changes  so  frequent  and  so  sweeping  that  ugliness,  not 
beauty,  is  often  the  result.  If  you  don’t  believe  this,  look  over 
a file  of  Sears  Roebuck  catalogs  for  the  past  40  years.  If 
you  think  they  reveal  ugly  styles  of  5,  10,  or  20  years  ago, 
you  are  right.  They  do.  But  don’t  forget — the  style  you  are 
wearing  now  will  seem  just  as  ugly  five  years  from  now. 
The  British  playwright  Oscar  Wilde  summed  it  up  with  his 
usual  pithiness:  “Fashion  is  a form  of  ugliness  so  intolerable 
that  we  have  to  alter  it  every  six  months. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  from  some  examples  in  men’s  cloth- 
ing. Trousers  today  are  so  narrow  at  the  cuff  that  a man 
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has  trouble  changing  them  without  removing  his  shoes.  If 
you  look  in  your  history  books  at  pictures  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
or  Warren  Harding,  you  will  notice  that  they  too  wore 
! trousers  like  that.  In  between  then  and  now  the  bell-bot- 
tomed trouser  swept  the  floors  and  streets. 

Suit  jackets  have  changed.  The  double-breasted  suit  went 
out  of  style  12  to  15  years  ago,  and  men  who  had  invested 
$75  or  more  in  such  suits  had  to  discard  them  as  obsolete 
long  before  they  were  worn  out.  In  discarding  the  jacket  they 
had  to  discard  the  trousers  as  well.  They  were  probably  too 
wide  at  the  bottom  anyway!  The  single-breasted  jackets 
i which  followed  the  double-breasted  ones  had  unusually  wide 
[ lapels.  So  fashion  had  to  decree  that  such  lapels  were  out  of 
style  and  should  be  replaced  with  abnormally  narrow  lapels 
so  that  men  would  feel  self-conscious  in  wearing  the  obsolete 
suits.  Now  the  double-breasted  jacket  is  coming  back  in,  but 
anyone  silly  enough  to  save  a 20-year-old  double-breasted 
suit  jacket  would  find  that  it  is  still  dated — its  lapels  are  too 
wide  and  he  needs  some  extra  buttons. 

Neckties  have  changed  many  times.  The  “well-dressed 
man’  will  have  several  dozen  but  he  can’t  possibly  think  of 
wearing  them  out  (or  even  at  mealtime  of  spilling  enough 
gravy  on  them)  to  force  him  to  discard  them.  Instead,  fashion 
dictates  a planned  obsolescence.  When  I graduated  from 
college  neckties  were  broad  and  short;  then  they  became 
broad  and  long;  then  they  became  narrow  and  long;  then 
broad  and  long;  now  they  are  broad  and  short  again.  If  you 
had  only  saved  your  tie  of  1936! 

Women’s  styles  change  even  more  rapidly  than  men’s.  I 
am  not  an  authority  on  the  subject  but  it  does  not  take  a 
very  astute  observer  to  note  the  rapid  changes  in  fashion. 
In  the  jazz  age  of  the  1920’s  girls  who  wore  very  short 
dresses  were  called  “flappers” — but  the  dresses  of  all  women 
were  very  considerably  shortened  during  the  decade.  In  the 
1930’s  and  the  1940’s  dresses  again  became  long.  Now  in 
the  1950’s  and  1960’s  they  have  become  progressively  shorter. 
But  just  to  make  sure  that  some  economy-minded  woman 
doesn’t  just  raise  the  hemline  of  an  old  dress  the  waist  length 
is  changed  or  the  style  otherwise  altered  so  as  to  create  the 
obsolescence  of  an  otherwise  good  wardrobe.  As  skirt  lengths 
change,  so  do  coat  lengths  so  that  the  more  expensive  and 
normally  longer  wearing  coats  will  also  have  to  be  discarded 
as  obsolete.  Shoe  styles  change  so  that  if  a shoe  is  not  worn 
out  it  has  to  be  discarded  as  obsolete. 

What  Is  Wrong? 

What  is  wrong  with  planned  obsolescence?  It  is  waste. 
What  is  wrong  with  waste?  Two  things.  In  the  first  place, 
our  resources  are  not  unlimited.  Already  shortages  have  de- 
veloped. The  United  States  is  a have-not  nation  with  respect 
to  some  basic  raw  materials.  This  means  that  we  are  going 
to  be  dependent  to  an  increasing  extent  on  foreign  supplies 
of  these  raw  materials.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  only  6 percent 
of  the  world’s  people,  consuming  about  50  percent  of  the 
world’s  goods,  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  foreign  nations 
do  not  regard  supplying  our  “needs  as  an  urgent  moral 
imperative  for  them. 


In  the  second  place,  we  should  not  waste  what  we  now 
have  because  there  are  things  that  we  need  more.  The 
organization  of  our  economy  so  that  it  will  produce  for  our 
real  needs,  and  not  for  our  assumed  wants,  is  one  of  the 
great  imperatives  of  our  time.  What  are  these  needs?  The 
answer  to  this  question  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this  talk, 
but  permit  me  to  mention  two  in  conclusion.  In  the  first 
place,  we  need  a better  educational  system  for  the  poor  of 
our  own  country.  There  are  34  million  Americans  (enough 
people  that  if  they  were  all  living  in  one  area  would  consti- 
tute the  fifteenth  largest  nation  in  the  world)  living  below  the 
poverty  line.  How  much  longer  are  we  going  to  tolerate  the 
kind  of  economy  that  produces  clothes  and  gadgets  that  we 
throw  away  before  they  are  worn  out,  when  we  should  be 
putting  every  available  resource  into  tackling  this  enormous 
problem  of  our  poor?  The  second  need  is  massive  foreign  aid 
to  lift  the  standards  of  living  and  to  prevent  mass  starvation 
in  the  developing  nations  of  the  world.  If  we  don  t meet  the 
problems  of  the  poor  in  the  United  States,  we  are  likely  to 
see  riots  that  will  make  Watts,  and  Hough,  and  Newark  seem 
in  comparison  like  a Sunday  school  picnic  disrupted  by  a 
berserk  character.  If  we  don’t  take  immediate  action  to  lift 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  poor  nations,  we  are  likely  to 
see  a World  War  III  that  will  make  World  Wars  I and  II 
seem  like  only  feeble  dress  rehearsals  in  comparison. 

Does  the  length  of  skirts  constitute  a serious  problem  of 
obscenity?  I think  so.  But  the  ultimate  in  obscenity  is  to  con- 
tinue to  divert  to  ourselves  clothing — or  whatever — which 
gratifies  the  dictates  of  fashion  and  style,  and  which  in  turn 
uses  resources  urgently  needed  in  combating  the  great  social 
ills  of  our  time.  d 

The  Place  of  Parents 

You  and  I,  as  parents,  are  bridge  builders.  God  grant  that 
we  may  build  the  supports  strong,  that  our  children  may 
walk  safely  across  the  span  of  life! 

The  home  is  the  most  important  institution  in  America. 
Yet  parents  too  often  depend  upon  other  institutions  to  raise 
the  child  properly — the  school,  the  church,  and  others.  God, 
in  His  great  plan  for  humankind,  arranged  life  so  that  a 
human  personality  at  birth  should  be  wrapped  in  the  love 
of  a mother  and  father.  Within  that  love,  this  person  begins 
to  grow  and  develop.  Without  that  love,  a person  will  warp 
and  become  twisted.  The  love  of  the  family  circle  is  important. 

Parents,  you  cannot  set  standards  for  your  children  that 
you  do  not  follow.  You  cannot  demand  honesty  of  them  if 
you  yourself  are  not  honest.  You  dare  not  demand  that  they 
be  pure  morally  if  you  have  a smutty  mind.  Our  actions 
must  always  reflect  our  words,  or  else  the  child  will  detect 
our  shallowness.  What  we  do  is  most  important,  for  the  child 
looks  to  his  daddy  and  mother  almost  as  we  look  to  God. 

As  the  twig  is  bent,  so  the  tree  is  inclined.  Pray  with  your 
children.  Have  fun  with  them.  Love  them.  You  as  a parent 
are  the  most  important  factor  in  your  child’s  life. 
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Is  the  Real  Answer  Separation 

By  Mahlon  M.  Hess 


(Ed.  note:  Some  months  ago  several  bishops  of  the  Lancaster 
Conference,  in  mutual  agreement  with  the  Lancaster  Con- 
ference, formed  a new  conference  group.  In  this  editorial, 
taken  from  Missionary  Messenger,  editor  Mahlon  M.  Hess 
expresses  a feeling  and  understanding  which  is  good  for  all 
of  us  to  share.) 

There  are  some  witness  and  ehureh-building  implications 
in  the  recent  decision  of  our  Lancaster  Conference  giving 
liberty  to  a group  of  concerned  persons  to  organize  a new 
conference  group.  In  this  connection  I would  like  to  make 
some  personal  observations  and  comments.  I want  also  to 
record  a testimony  of  praise  to  God  for  His  manifest  grace 
in  our  bishops  as  they  gave  leadership  in  this  matter, 
seeking  the  will  and  blessing  of  God. 

There  Has  Been  Growth 

One  can  recognize  growth  among  us  in  brotherly  recogni- 
tion of  persons  whose  conscience  differs  from  our  own.  It  is 
clear  that  most  of  our  differences  are  in  application  and 
implementation  rather  than  in  doctrine.  Leaders  on  both 
sides  are  deeply  concerned  that  these  differences  in  con- 
science must  not  become  the  occasion  for  quarrels.  The  level 
at  which  both  the  private  and  the  public  conference  dis- 
cussions were  conducted  has  set  the  tone  for  facing  the  many 
practical  issues  that  will  arise  on  the  local  level.  One  is 
grateful  for  the  agreement  that  membership  transfers  can  be 
made  in  both  directions,  that  any  problems  over  buildings 
shall  be  arbitrated,  and  that  a committee  be  established  to 
find  the  way  in  such  matters. 

Many  persons  are  thanking  God  for  the  discipline  of  the 
experience.  Said  one  bishop:  ‘This  has  been  the  most  diffi- 
cult week  in  my  church  work,  but  the  Spirit  hovered  over 
us  in  a way  I have  never  before  experienced.  I now  have 
a dimension  of  spiritual  relationship  to  these  brethren  beyond 
what  I knew  in  the  past.  The  entire  conference  body  had 
opportunity  to  share  in  this  heart-searching  experience.  Many 
of  us  appreciate  the  fact  that  our  bishops  brought  only  a 
recommendation,  and  asked  the  entire  group  to  share  in  the 
decision. 

All  of  us  can  be  thankful  for  the  evidence  that  this  new 
group  has  the  opportunity  to  provide  Christian  nurture  and 
missionary  outreach  to  persons  whom  we  may  not  be  able 
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to  reach.  May  God  richly  bless  our  brethren  as  they  respond  1 
to  this  kind  of  opportunity. 

c 

There  Are  Problems  to  Be  Faced 

Since  attempting  to  solve  problems  by  forming  new  groups 
leads  to  fragmentation,  one  would  wish  that  there  were  less  1 
situations  like  the  group,  also  professing  nonconformity,  that 
divided  three  times  in  the  past  2 1/2  years.  Although  no 
responsible  leader  regards  this  current  withdrawal  as  a 
separation  of  wheat  and  tares,  there  are  indications  that  it 
there  is  some  uprooting  of  wheat.  Divisions  of  congregations 
and  within  families  bring  painful  wounds.  A brother  who 
came  to  us  from  another  group  is  somewhat  disillusioned  and 
tempted  to  skepticism.  Some  have  paid  tribute  that  our 
situation  was  handled  in  a way  that  set  a new  precedent 
in  agreeing  to  disagree.  But  might  we  also  become  a stum- 
bling block,  causing  others  too  easily  to  accept  separation 
rather  than  to  work  toward  brotherhood  solutions? 

I found  myself  in  deep  agreement  with  the  brother  who  1 
asked  whether,  in  view  of  the  humility  and  openness  man- 
ifested by  the  bishops  on  both  sides,  decision  on  withdrawal  * 
could  be  deferred  for  at  least  six  months.  Several  seemed  to 
suggest  that  it  is  better  to  act  now  lest  on  some  local  levels 
the  situation  should  deteriorate  and  get  out  of  hand.  One  has 
to  reflect  as  to  why  there  are  people  in  our  congregations 
who  are  so  insistent  on  separation.  Part  of  our  problem  is 
faulty  information — gossip.  The  restrained,  prayerful  pro- 
ceedings of  conference  day  were  misrepresented,  as  one 
brother  traced,  from  the  second  telling  onward  by  such  state- 
ments as:  conference  accepted  the  request  for  withdrawal — 
these  bishops  were  expelled  from  conference — they  walked 
out  of  the  meeting.  Some  of  the  talk  one  hears  about  some 
of  our  leaders  undermines  their  usefulness  and  comes  close 
to  defamation  of  character. 

Some  time  ago  two  bishops  were  discussing  worldliness. 
Said  one,  “I  think  the  most  worldly  thing  in  my  life  is  my 
attitude  toward  those  persons  who  differ  from  me."  This 
kind  of  insight  reminds  us  that  in  our  congregation-building, 
we  must  avoid  majoring  in  minors.  When  people  lack  inner 
security,  they  tend  to  take  strong  positions.  Some  feel  threat- 
ened by  change  and  want  to  hold  to  the  old  ways  without 
adaptation.  Others  react  and  want  to  dispose  of  everything 
traditional.  From  both  sides  there  is  a lack  of  respect  and 
brotherly  love.  But  each  person  whose  first  loyalty  is  to  ! 
Christ  has  a firm  base  for  faith,  however  fluid  the  external  I 
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situation.  Such  disciples  can  face  the  fact  that  their  own 
understanding  is  partial  and  are  ready  to  learn  from  those 
| of  different  convictions,  recognizing  that  these  also  are 
, partial.  They  can  differentiate  between  doctrinal  principles 
■ and  practical  applications. 

We  Must  Learn 


On  the  conference  floor  one  brother  summarized  the  dis- 
cussion bv  suggesting  that  maintaining  brotherly  attitudes  is 
more  important  than  staying  together  in  a single  organiza- 
tion. But  I have  a lingering  wish  that  we  could  have  waited 
for  the  new  quality  of  relationships  between  our  bishops 
to  have  filtered  down  to  ministry  and  congregations.  Might 
our  present  solution  in  effect  be  saying  that  it  is  easier  to 
recognize  each  other  as  brethren  when  we  are  in  separate 
organizations?  Of  course,  this  kind  of  separation  is  better 
than  the  anathemas  and  open  quarrels  that  have  character- 
ized many  divisions.  Probably  this  is  the  first  separation  in 
our  group  by  mutual  agreement;  may  it  also  be  our  last.  Is 
there  not  a way  in  which  we  can  give  more  room  to  differ- 
ences of  understanding  and  practice  within  our  existing 
structures? 

There  was  a point  in  history  when  we  had  to  learn  to 
work  together  in  conference  relationships,  and  this  proved 
very  helpful  in  terms  of  fellowship  and  doctrinal  understand- 
ing. Might  we  now  have  overstepped  on  the  other  side, 
looking  to  conference  to  spell  out  too  many  specifics  of 
behavior,  finding  it  easier  to  quote  a discipline  than  to  help 
people  find  how  the  Scriptures  apply  in  their  given  circum- 
stances? But  in  attempting  to  work  this  way,  both  those  who 
resist  change  and  those  who  press  for  change  are  experienc- 
ing frustrations.  Our  bishops  have  repeatedly  given  the  lead 
that  conference  is  our  forum  for  clarifying  convictions  and 
finding  guiding  principles,  but  that  more  of  the  practical 
decisions  must  be  made  on  the  local  level. 

Men  of  faith,  whether  of  traditional  or  progressive  tenden- 
cies, are  all  children  of  God,  each  with  understanding  and 
gifts  which  the  church  needs.  Some  of  us  missionaries  have 
had  opportunity  to  become  well  acquainted  with  brethren 
of  the  Anglican  communion.  Some  of  them  are  of  strongly 
catholic  persuasion;  others  share  our  evangelical  concerns. 
Anglican  Christians  have  learned  to  group  themselves  into 
congregations  of  persons  sharing  similar  convictions.  Each 
persuasion  has  established  institutions  in  keeping  with  its 
understanding  and  method  of  working.  As  a result  they  have 
a variety  of  publishing,  mission,  and  service  agencies,  rep- 
resenting the  total  spectrum  of  convictions  within  the 
church.  At  the  same  time  there  are  structures  through 
which  the  total  church  cooperates.  Each  person,  as  also  each 
congregation,  is  free  to  find  relationships  that  give  expression 
to  his  personal  convictions.  Both  persuasions  speak  their 
convictions  within  the  denominational  structures.  They 
sharpen  each  other’s  understanding  and  conscience.  Each 
helps  the  other  from  going  to  the  extreme  of  its  own  posi- 
tion. The  tensions  and  exchange  make  for  growth.  This  is 
an  oversimplification  of  dynamics  of  the  Anglican  brother- 
hood, but  I am  suggesting  that  we  can  learn  from  them. 

We  have  mutually  agreed  on  separation.  Whether  or  not 


that  decision  was  the  best  we  must  leave  to  history  to  reveal. 
I am  reflecting  on  how  we  might  deal  with  future  differences 
that  arise  and  on  what  might  be  the  implications  of  this  step 
to  the  overseas  churches  with  which  we  work  in  partnership. 

I am  very  happy  that  on  our  day  of  separation  our  moder- 
ator could  freely  speak  of  the  possibility  of  a future  reunion. 
We  need  each  other.  We  must  not  be  guilty  of  further 
obscuring  the  unity  for  which  our  Lord  prayed:  “That  they 
all  may  be  one;  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I in  thee, 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us:  that  the  world  may  believe 
that  thou  hast  sent  me  . . . may  know  that  thou  hast  sent 
me,  and  hast  loved  them,  as  thou  hast  loved  me”  (Jn.  17: 
21-23).  “By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples, 
if  ye  have  love  one  to  another”  (Jn.  13:35).  □ 


Little  Me 


“Little  me.  What  difference  does  it  make  if  I try  to  con- 
tribute something  to  mankind?  The  world’s  exploding  with 
people!  The  greed  of  many  exploits  the  weaker  side  of 
humanity.  And  there  are  problems,  problems,  problems. 
My  help  wouldn’t  count  anyway.” 

Our  world  slips  rapidly  backward  into  decay  with  the 
wheels  churning  futilely  forward  because  of  such  attitudes. 
“Poor  little  me.  I’m  only  one  among  the  millions.  But  I am 
one! 

We,  claiming  to  be  God’s  people,  never  received  a com- 
mission to  build  our  reflexes  on  the  prevailing  winds  of  the 
age.  Since  the  world  appears  beyond  rescue  we  tend  to 
falter.  But  this  dare  never  give  us  the  cue  to  withdraw  into 
self-protectiveness  and  noninvolvement.  God  has  no  sympathy 
for  this  kind  of  helplessness.  Instead,  He  can  supply  hope- 
fulness. 

When  the  apostles  spoke  and  wrote  about  hope,  they  were 
thinking  of  a living,  vital  hope.  Their  hope  carried  a sharp 
note  of  certainty.  Why?  Because  its  foundation  was  in  a 
living,  resurrected  person,  Jesus  Christ.  He  jolted  them  with 
His  words.  He  rocked  them  with  the  power  of  His  resurrec- 
tion. He  transformed  them  with  His  forgiveness  and  the  gift 
of  His  Spirit.  He  commissioned  them  to  a life  of  hope.  This 
was  no  guessing  game.  They  knew  in  whom  they  trusted. 
They  knew  Him  personally.  They  knew  that  when  He 
appeared  they  would  be  like  Him.  They  lived  accordingly, 
a few,  in  relation  to  the  masses. 

It  was  to  the  few  that  Jesus  entrusted  His  work.  The  few 
who  knew  Him.  The  few  who  walked  with  Him.  The  few 
who,  when  they  stumbled,  got  up  again.  The  few,  yet  they 
jolted  their  world  with  the  certainty  of  their  hope.  Each  of 
these  was  only  one,  but  he  was  one! 

We  stand  today  with  the  same  sinfulness,  the  same  forgive- 
ness, the  same  Savior,  the  same  hope,  the  same  commission, 
the  same  power  available  to  us.  Each  of  us  is  only  a “little 
me.”  Each  of  us  is  only  one,  but  one! — Nevin  J.  Bender, 
Bethany  Mennonite  Church,  Bridgewater  Corners,  Vt. 
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"And  the  Walls  Came  Tumbling  Down” 

By  James  K.  Stauffer 


Last  Sunday  (Nov.  24,  1968)  I stood  in  a war-scarred 
pulpit.  Bullets  and  shrapnel  had  left  at  least  15  jagged  holes 
in  the  once  smooth,  varnished  wood  now  covered  with  a coat 
of  cheap,  green  paint.  No  effort  had  been  made  to  fill  those 
ugly  holes.  Staring  at  them,  I was  reminded  of  the  cross, 
rough,  rugged,  and  splintered.  All  its  symbolism  came  to 
mind — humiliation,  suffering,  death.  Those  emotions  that  it 
stirs — sorrow,  pity,  disgust,  anger — were  there  too. 

It  was  nine  months  since  American  helicopters  had  leveled 
the  church  and  parsonage  at  Thu-Duc,  12  kms  from  Saigon. 
At  the  same  time  50  other  homes  were  destroyed,  including 
those  of  15  Christian  families.  Now  they  meet  each  Sunday 
in  a newly  constructed  parsonage.  They  were  able  to  salvage 
the  pulpit  and  some  of  the  benches. 

But  walls  tumbled  nearer  home,  too!  During  the  first  two 
days  of  the  Tet  offensive  we  watched  planes  and  choppers 
pour  death  and  destruction  all  around  but  never  closer  than  a 
mile  or  two.  On  the  third  day  fighting  broke  out  one  block 
away. 

Two  Huey  choppers  were  called  in  at  10:00  a.m.  Their 
firing  approach  was  over  our  house.  First  was  the  rat-a-tat- 
tat  of  two  30-caliber  machine  guns.  Then  two  rockets  were 
released  with  a hideous,  hissing,  shrieking  sound — then  an- 
other pair — and  another!  Soon  clouds  of  black  smoke  billowed 
heavenward  from  roaring  fires  fed  by  the  gas  and  oil  of  two 
filling  stations  and  scores  of  houses. 

The  Vietcong  didn  t seem  to  panic.  Driven  from  one  house, 
they  would  take  up  positions  in  the  next.  In  spite  of  three 
more  air  strikes  they  were  still  holding  out  at  nightfall,  re- 
treating later  that  night. 

The  Mav-June  offensive  struck  even  closer  home.  Large 
areas  of  Gia  Dinh  were  occupied  by  the  VC.  We  had  to  flee 
our  home.  Our  school  and  center,  one-half  mile  away,  was  on 
the  edge  of  a heavily  contested  area  and  was  occupied  by 
government  troops  for  almost  a month.  Sky  raiders  and  jets 
pounded  the  area  for  days.  One  neighbor  estimates  that  two 
hundred  500-pound  bombs  were  dropped.  Over  800  houses 
were  gutted  or  flattened. 

We  were  grateful  for  the  resources  of  Vietnam  Christian 
Service.  Through  them  we  were  able  to  distribute  1,200 
loaves  of  bread  daily  for  almost  three  months.  Foodstuffs, 

James  K.  Stauffer  with  his  family  serve  in  Vietnam. 


clothes,  canvas,  and  mosquito  nets  helped  to  fill  some  of  the 
immediate  needs.  From  September  to  November  over  200 
families  were  assisted  in  the  rebuilding  or  repair  of  their 
homes. 

What  a joy  it  has  been  to  give  bread  instead  of  bullets, 
boards  instead  of  bombs,  roofing  instead  of  rockets!  How 
satisfying  to  comfort  rather  than  conquer,  to  teach  rather 
than  terrorize,  and  to  develop  rather  than  destroy! 

But  let  me  mention  another  wall  that  came  tumbling  down. 
It  is  made  neither  of  brick,  wood,  nor  thatch.  It’s  that  wall  of 
self-righteousness,  self-pride,  and  self-sufficiency  that  is  built 
up  in  the  life  of  the  unconverted.  This  wall  is  strong.  Some- 
times even  bombs  can  t move  it.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if 
nothing  can.  But  in  some  hearts  cracks  appeared.  In  others 
the  wall  collapsed  completely.  Some,  who  had  believed  earlier 
but  never  persevered,  now  returned  with  new  determination 
and  zeal.  There  were  new  decisions  for  Christ  each  Sunday. 
Church  attendance  doubled!  Soon  there  were  over  thirty  in  a 
weekly  instruction  class.  Fourteen  were  baptized  on  Sept.  29, 
1968.  Another  class  was  started  immediately. 

We  have  seen  enough  of  the  evil  of  war.  We  deplore  the 
methods  and  tactics  of  both  sides.  VC  terrorism  is  decried  by 
the  Americans — a hand  grenade  tossed  in  the  market,  the 
plastic  charge  in  a civilian  building,  and  the  indiscriminate 
shelling  of  cities.  But  how  does  a 200-pound  plastic  charge 
compare  with  375,000  pounds  of  high  explosives  dropped  on 
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a village  bv  American  B-52’s?  In  a letter  to  Senator  Ful- 
bright,  Marine  Captain  Levy,  who  fought  in  Vietnam,  de- 
scribed one  of  these  raids. 

“Can  you  imagine  what  an  isolated  village  looks  like  after 
it  has  been  bit  by  over  five  hundred  750-pound  bombs  in  a 
matter  of  seconds?  Women,  children,  old  men,  cattle,  and 
even  living  thing  is  struck  down  without  ever  knowing  from 
where  their  destruction  originated.  This  particular  village 
ceased  to  exist  because  it  was  in  a VC-dominated  area.  In- 
telligence reports  said  it  might  have  been  used  as  a North 
Vietnamese  regiment  headquarters.  We  never  found  any 
dead  soldiers,  but  as  is  the  custom  in  VC-controlled  areas, 
all  the  dead  were  listed  as  VC  killed  in  action.’ 

These  raids  are  a daily  fact.  We  can  feel  the  shock  waves 
even  thirty  miles  away.  And  this  is  just  one  facet  of  our 
country’s  colossal  ability  to  rain  death  and  terror  on  the 
South  Vietnamese  people — the  ones  that  they  are  supposedly 
here  to  defend!  Truly,  America  s military  might  is  being 


exposed  as  the  proverbial  “bull  in  the  china  shop.  These 
facts  disturb  us.  Do  you  wonder  that  we  sometimes  spend 
sleepless  nights? 

And  yet,  we  cannot  let  this  incapacitate  us  or  divert  us 
from  our  call  to  be  His  witnesses.  Thus,  we  lift  our  thoughts 
and  aims  above  the  limitations  and  hindrances  of  earthly 
citizenship.  We  make  special  effort  to  avoid  identification 
with  the  U.S.  military  venture.  Our  intention  is  rather  to  re- 
veal the  nature  of  the  universal  church  of  God,  the  essence 
of  true  freedom  in  Christ,  and  the  power  of  love  to  overcome 
hate. 

We  marvel  at  the  moving  of  God’s  Spirit  in  the  midst  of 
this  depressing  and  confusing  situation.  He  is  tearing  down 
the  walls  of  unbelief,  fear,  superstition,  and  loneliness.  We 
praise  Him  for  the  privilege  to  rebuild  broken  lives,  to  see 
faith  increased,  to  see  hope  renewed  and  joys  abound,  even 
in  the  midst  of  tragedy,  hardship,  and  suffering.  To  God  be 
all  the  glory!  Q 


Items  and  Comments 


A Lutheran  editor  suggested  that  Min- 
nesotans may  be  more  concerned  about  pro- 
tecting the  foxes  than  the  human  fetus. 

Dr.  George  Muedeking,  editor  of  the 
i Lutheran  Standard , official  organ  of  the 
j American  Lutheran  Church,  made  the 
1 observation  in  testifying  before  a committee 
of  the  Minnesota  House  of  Representatives 
| in  which  he  opposed  efforts  to  liberalize 
i the  state’s  abortion  law. 

Noting  that  a furor  had  been  caused  by 
■ snowmobiles  chasing  foxes.  Dr.  Muedeking 
observed: 

“It  seems  strange  to  us  that  we  should 
j be  exercised  this  week  about  providing  a 
> law  for  a poor  fox  being  chased  by  a snow- 
mobile and  at  the  same  time  considering  a 
law  which  would  wall  off  society  and  legal- 
ly make  it  indifferent  to  what  happens  to 
1 the  life  in  the  womb. 

Dr.  Muedeking,  once  professor  of  Chris- 
l tian  ethics  at  Pacific  Lutheran  Theological 
: Seminary,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  said  that 
| through  the  centuries  there  has  been  less 
! disagreement  among  Christians  about 
| abortion  than  almost  any  other  moral  issue. 

Most  Christian  thinkers  have  held  that 
“the  life  God  gives  in  the  womb  is  to  be 
protected  and  cherished  as  His  most  pre- 
cious gift,”  Dr.  Muedeking  said.  The  only 
exception,  he  noted,  was  that  the  life  in 
the  womb  could  be  deliberately  destroyed 
if  it  meant  saving  a mother’s  life. 


In  a recent  national  survey,  84  percent 
of  adults  favor  stricter  laws  to  require  all 
drivers  suspected  of  drunkenness  to  take  a 
breath  or  blood  test  to  determine  the  exact 
amount  of  alcohol  consumed.  In  31  states, 
chemical  tests  are  now  required,  leaving 


some  19  states  which  have  few  or  no  laws 
to  control  drunks  on  the  highways.  In  most 
of  the  31  states,  law  enforcement  is  lax 
due  to  the  influence  of  various  liquor  pres- 
sure groups  on  state  legislatures,  such  as 
the  Tavern  Assn.,  the  Liquor  Distributors 
Assn.,  etc.  Their  gimmick  is  to  make  the 
tests  and  measurements  of  drunkenness 
vague  and  meaningless,  so  responsibility 
before  the  law  is  difficult  to  establish. 

Excessive  drinking  was  estimated  to  be 
involved  in  about  half  of  last  year’s  high- 
way crashes  in  which  over  54,000  died, 
with  the  destruction  of  nearly  $1  billion  in 
property.  More  severe  drunk-driving  tests 
in  Great  Britain  cut  traffic  deaths  about  half 
during  the  past  year  alone. 

Church  leaders  in  Arizona’s  Maricopa 
County  expressed  “shock”  when  Assessor 
Kenneth  R.  Kunes  ordered  all  tax-exempt 
church  rectories  and  parsonages  returned 
to  the  tax  assessment  rolls. 

When  the  new  Arizona  state  tax  law 
went  into  effect,  many  tax-exempt  lands 
carried  no  appraisals  or  valuations  on 
them  and  such  evaluations  were  never 
carried  out,  Mr.  Kunes  said.  As  a conse- 
quence, many  Mormon  properties  will  have 
to  be  appraised,  some  of  them  for  the  first 
time,  he  said. 

These  properties  were  inspected  closely 
by  Mr.  Kunes,  who  began  a methodical 
check  of  exempted  properties  after  his  re- 
cent election. 

Mr.  Kunes  told  newsmen  that  the  key 
to  whether  a church  property  is  exempted 
depends  on  how  it  is  used. 

According  to  Dr.  Chilton  McPheeters, 
pastor  of  Central  United  Methodist  Church, 


Phoenix,  “He  (Kunes)  is  missing  the  major 
problem.  There  are  many  churches  that 
own  motels,  restaurants,  apartment  build- 
ings, and  even  wineries  that  are  not  pay- 
ing taxes.  If  the  county  would  tax  private 
businesses  owned  by  churches,  it  would  get 
more  tax  dollars  than  by  just  taxing  par- 
sonages.” 

Fifty-six  priests  left  the  active  ministry 
in  1968  from  the  Archdioceses  of  Detroit 
and  Chicago,  Bishop  Walter  J.  Schoenherr 
has  revealed. 

The  Auxiliary  Bishop,  who  is  Delegate 
for  Priests  in  the  Detroit  see,  said,  “Our  de- 
fections are  about  proportionate  with  the 
rest  of  the  country.  We  lost  20  in  1968, 
Chicago  lost  36.” 

The  figures  were  revealed  by  Harold 
Schachern  in  an  article  on  the  Detroit 
archdiocese  published  by  Ave  Maria , a 
national  Catholic  weekly  published  in  Notre 
Dame,  Ind. 

“Prior  to  Vatican  II,  the  bishop  was 
quoted  as  saying,  “our  average  loss  of 
priests  was  two  or  three  a year,  five  at 
the  most — it’s  not  a new  phenomenon, 
merely  an  increase.” 

A bill  to  tax  church  buildings  at  25  per- 
cent of  the  usual  property  tax  rate  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Oregon  legislature. 

Bills  to  tax  church  property  at  the  normal 
rate  were  introduced  in  other  sessions  of 
the  legislature  but  died  quickly.  The  spon- 
sor, Rep.  Don  Stathos  (R. -Medford),  es- 
timated that  the  measure  should  add  $436 
million  to  the  property  assessment  rolls.  It 
would  apply  to  fraternal  and  other  tax- 
exempt  organizations  as  well  as  churches 
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but  not  to  hospitals,  orphanages,  and  homes 
for  the  elderly  organized  mainly  to  serve 
the  needy. 

Mr.  Stathos  said  lodges,  literary  societies, 
churches,  and  kindred  organizations  re- 
ceive fire,  police,  and  health  protection  “as 
well  as  many  other  services  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers.’  They  “must  now  join 
in  the  efforts  to  solve  Oregon’s  property 
tax  problems,”  he  declared. 

Begun  on  May  1 thirty  years  ago  by 
Theodore  Epp  as  a live,  15-minute  daily 
radio  program,  the  Back  to  the  Bible  Broad- 
cast marks  its  thirtieth  anniversary  of  minis- 
try this  year. 

Now  broadcasting  for  30  minutes,  the 
interdenominational  gospel  broadcast  has 
more  than  3,520  releases  a week  and  is 
heard  on  some  530  selected  radio  stations 
around  the  globe. 

Archaeologists  working  in  Pessath  Bata- 
don,  Israel,  announce  the  discovery  of  an 
ancient  city  which  they  believe  to  be  the 
“salt  city  mentioned  in  chapter  15  of  the 
Book  of  Joshua. 

Located  10  miles  south  of  the  ruins  of 
Qumran,  the  city  must  have  been  the  cen- 
ter of  the  desert  sect  whose  scribes  penned 
the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  the  announcement 
said. 

In  one  of  20  tombs  nearby  the  team 
found  a jar  with  the  Hebrew  inscription 
“Yohanan ” written  in  a script  similar  to 
that  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls. 

Reuters  News  Service  said  the  building 
is  believed  to  be  the  community  hall  of 
the  sect  where  the  people  gathered  for 
meetings  and  meals. 

Wide  divergence  on  the  war  in  Vietnam 
between  ministers  and  people  and  between 
conservative  and  liberal  Protestant  church- 
men in  California  was  reported  in  survey. 

On  the  basis  of  nearly  1,600  responses 
to  a questionnaire  sent  to  2,800  clergymen 
of  nine  California  Protestant  denominations 
it  was  learned  that  most  ministers  who 
took  a “dovish’  stand  on  the  war  were 
censured  by  some  of  their  parishioners. 

Among  Southern  Baptist  ministers  82 
percent  favored  escalation  of  the  war  while 
40  percent  of  the  United  Church  and 
Methodist  favored  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

The  study  conducted  by  Harold  E.  Quin- 
ley,  a political  science  doctoral  candidate  at 
Stanford  University,  was  completed  before 
peace  talks  began  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Quinley  reported  that  “a  large  por- 
tion of  those  clergymen  who  advocated  with- 
drawal were  censured  by  their  parishioners.” 

— 69  percent  said  their  parishioners  ex- 
pressed private  opposition  to  their  views. 

— 72  percent  of  the  clergy  thought  their 
parishioners  were  more  “hawkish  than 
themselves. 

— 28  percent  lost  members  over  the  ques- 
tion. 


— 24  percent  lost  financial  contributions 
because  of  their  stand. 

— 20  percent  had  the  issue  taken  up 
publicly  before  their  church  boards. 

— 8 percent  faced  attempts  to  have  them 
removed  from  their  posts. 

“Even  among  ministers  who  favored  in- 
tensification of  the  war,”  Mr.  Quinley  said, 
“23  percent  reported  that  the  majority 
of  their  congregation  held  more  hawkish 
attitudes.” 

In  comparing  responses  from  ministers 
who  were  listed  as  fundamentalist  con- 
servative, neo-orthodox,  or  liberal,  Mr. 
Quinley  found  the  first  two  were  more 
“hawkish  and  the  latter  were  more  “dov- 
ish as  a group.  “Theological  doctrines 
which  divide  contemporary  Protestant 
ministers,  he  said,  “divide  them  on  politi- 
cal grounds  as  well. 


A new  law  defining  the  position  of  con- 
scientious objectors  may  soon  be  passed  in 
the  national  Cortes  (Parliament)  according 
to  observers  in  Madrid. 

A member  of  the  Cortes  has  called  for 
measures  which  will  respect  the  anti-war 
attitudes  of  some  Spaniards,  particularly 
the  nation’s  more  than  1,000  Jehovah’s 
Witnesses. 

Last  year,  67  Witnesses  were  impris- 
oned because  of  their  refusal  to  accept 
military  service  requirements. 


A plea  by  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergy- 
men for  “simplification  of  funeral  rites, 
especially  in  the  donation  of  floral  tributes 
and  the  selection  of  expensive  caskets,  has 
caused  some  controversy. 

The  clergy  issued  a statement  asking  for 
“moderation”  of  floral  tributes  “in  this 
time  of  great  human  need  among  God’s 
people  throughout  the  world  and  called 
for  shorter  visiting  hours  at  funeral  homes. 

To  insure  a move  toward  that  end,  the 
clergy  said  that  in  their  respective  church- 
es “all  caskets  henceforth  will  be  draped 
with  an  appropriate  covering,  a funeral  pall 
furnished  by  the  church,  or  an  American 
flag.” 

According  to  the  Reverend  Crawford  F. 
Coombes,  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal 
Church,  spokesman  for  the  clergy,  the 
reaction  “has  been  much  greater  than  we 
thought  it  would  be. 

“This  is  a hot  issue  that  has  met  with 
a concerted  drive  on  the  part  of  local 
undertakers  and  florists  to  try  to  tone  this 
down,  he  held. 

Mr.  Coombes  said  it  is  difficult  to  buy  an 
inexpensive  casket  “because  undertakers 
don’t  want  to  show  you  the  cheap  ones 
unless  you  really  push  them.” 

He  said  he  had  been  told  that  the  “aver- 
age cost  of  a funeral  today  is  $1,400 — a 
high  price  to  pay  for  a workingman’s 
family.”  One  of  the  first  reactions  came 
from  John  Santos,  a leading  florist,  who 


called  the  action  of  the  clergymen  “a  pretty 
low  blow.” 

He  said  a representative  of  the  Society 
of  American  Florists  will  “talk  this  thing 
over  with  the  clergy.”  He  said  90  percent 
of  this  business  involves  funeral  work  and 
without  it  he  “would  starve.” 

A leading  undertaker,  Joseph  Roberts, 
wasn’t  too  concerned  about  the  statement 
of  the  clergy.  He  believes  that  each  family 
will  order  the  kind  of  funeral  it  wants. 

Hmar-dialect  Christians  in  Manipur  and 
Assam  provinces  bought  up,  in  less  than 
four  months,  a 5,000-copv  edition  of  the 
Bible  published  in  their  language. 

The  Hmar  Bible,  first  complete  text  of 
the  Scripture  in  the  dialect  spoken  by  some 
28,000  people,  was  printed  by  the  Indian 
Bible  Society  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
Bible  Societies  and  Partnership  Mission, 
Inc.,  of  Wheaton,  111. 

There  are  some  15,000  literate  Hmar 
Christians.  The  Bibles  were  available  for 
seven  and  one-half  rupees  (about  90  cents 
U.S. ).  Cost  of  producing  each  was  about 
$4,  according  to  Warner  Hutchinson,  Asia 
secretary  for  the  American  Bible  Society. 

Partnership  Mission  noted  that  the 
price  in  India  amounted  to  about  two 
days’  salary  for  the  head  of  a family. 

Students  aren’t  helped  by  faculty  mem- 
bers and  campus  ministers  who  go  along 
with  every  fad,  a Negro  psychology  pro- 
fessor from  Michigan  State  University  as- 
serted. 

Dr.  Alex  J.  Cade  also  told  the  directors 
of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  of  the 
Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  that 
he  doubted  the  benefits  of  the  current 
drives  for  black  history  studies  on  campus. 

The  duty  of  faculty  and  ministers,  he 
claimed,  is  to  help  students  “tune  in  on 
reality.  Dr.  Cade  said  he  “can  t help 

believing  that  quite  a few  people  who  en- 
courage this  trend  of  student  freedom  are 
trying  to  help  rid  themselves  of  their  own 
insecurities. 

“College  students  are  asking  to  do 
their  thing — I know  very  few  who  can 
articulate  ‘their  thing.’ 

A majority  of  American  adults,  young  and 
old,  believe  collegians  who  break  the  law 
while  demonstrating  on  campus  should  be 
expelled  and  lose  their  federal  education 
loans. 

The  attitude  was  revealed  in  the  latest 
Gallup  Poll  which  reported  that  8 of  10 
American  adults  favor  stiffer  campus  disci- 
pline for  demonstrating  students  who  break 
the  law. 

There  was  only  a 10  percent  difference  in 
the  views  of  those  over  30  and  those  be- 
tween 21  and  29  years  old,  with  the  latter 
approving  a tougher  policy  by  a 7 to  2 
ratio. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Education  Board  Meets  and  Decides 


The  principal  actions  taken  by  the  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Education  at  its  spring  ses- 
sion on  Apr.  18  and  19  were  to  form  a new 
Seminary  Board  of  Overseers  and  to  ask  the 
administration  of  the  Goshen  College  Biblical 
Seminary  to  move  the  seminary  to  the  Elk- 
hart campus  of  the  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries  by  September  1970.  The 
background  for  and  significance  of  these 
actions  are  reported  in  greater  detail  in  an- 
other article  on  this  page. 

In  other  actions,  the  Board  amended  its 
constitution  to  provide  for  a new  Executive 
Board  of  from  eight  to  twelve  members.  The 
functions  of  the  new  Executive  Board  are 
essentially  those  of  the  former  executive 
committee,  but  the  Executive  Board  is  to 
include  persons  of  a wider  range  of  compe- 
tencies in  matters  falling  within  the  total 
area  of  responsibility  of  the  Board. 

Officers  elected  to  positions  in  the  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Education  are  Paul  M. 
Lederach,  Director  of  Curriculum  Develop- 
ment at  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  president;  Peter  B.  Wiebe, 
pastor  of  the  Hesston  Mennonite  Church, 
vice-president;  and  Harvey  W.  Bauman, 
faculty  member  and  former  administrator  of 
the  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High 
School  in  Lansdale,  Pa.,  secretary.  The 
same  persons  serve  as  officers  of  the  new 
Executive  Board. 

Other  members  of  the  new  Executive 
Board  are:  Dean  Brubaker,  dentist  and  pas- 
tor, Shipshewana,  Ind.;  Norman  Derstine, 
pastor.  Eureka,  111.;  Harold  G.  Eshleman, 
mathematics  teacher  and  pastor,  Harrison- 
burg, Va. ; Clifford  P.  Martin,  banker,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.;  Orrin  Smucker,  Director  of  Special 
Program  Development  of  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Public  School  System  and  former 
chairman  of  the  Goshen  College  Board  of 
Overseers;  and  Grace  Wenger,  faculty  mem- 
ber in  English  at  Millersville  State  College, 
Millersville,  Pa.,  vice-president  of  Menno 
Housing,  Inc.,  an  interracial  housing  organi- 
zation in  Lancaster,  and  former  faculty 
member  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and 
Lancaster  Mennonite  School.  A small  num- 
ber of  additional  persons  will  be  co-opted 
to  membership  on  the  Executive  Board. 

The  constitutional  amendments  also  pro- 
vide for  a continuation  of  coordination 
groups  in  the  higher  education  area,  for  a 
strengthened  coordinating  group  in  the 
secondary  area,  and  for  a finance  coordinat- 
ing council. 

A report  on  responsibilities  in  admissions 


counseling  and  financial  solicitation  from  a 
group  representing  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Goshen  College,  Hesston  College,  and 
the  various  sponsoring  boards  was  received 
and  approved. 

President  Laban  Peachey  of  Hesston  Col- 
lege reported  on  current  work  and  work 
planned  for  this  summer  on  longer  range 
projections  and  campus  plans  at  Hesston. 
Extensive  conversations  with  persons  in 
many  of  the  areas  served  by  Hesston  Col- 
lege have  been  held,  and  some  tentative 
lines  for  the  future  have  been  projected. 

President  Paul  Mininger  of  Goshen  Col- 
lege indicated  that  this  was  the  first  year 
of  the  Study-Service  Term  program  and 
that  a number  of  studies  in  general  educa- 
tion and  other  areas  are  currently  in 
progress.  A development  plan  for  the  im- 
mediate future  with  special  emphasis  on 
endowment  resources  was  approved. 

A proposal  for  offering  graduate  courses 
at  Goshen  College  starting  in  June  1969 
through  a cooperative  arrangement  between 
Ball  State  University  and  Goshen  College 


At  its  spring  session  on  Apr.  18  and  19, 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education  asked 
the  administration  of  the  Goshen  College 
Biblical  Seminary  to  move  the  seminary 
to  the  campus  of  the  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  by 
Sept.  1,  1970.  The  action  also  provides  for 
the  formation  of  a new  Seminary  Board  of 
Overseers  for  the  Goshen  seminary.  To  this 
point,  the  Goshen  seminary  has  been  a part 
of  Goshen  College  and  under  the  Goshen 
College  Board  of  Overseers. 

The  Board  action  is  the  product  of  three 
years  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  Seminary 
Planning  Committee  and  previous  conver- 
sations and  reports  in  the  Goshen  Board  of 
Overseers  and  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. It  reflects  the  feeling  that  seminary 
education  is  an  increasingly  important  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 
There  has  been  the  growing  conviction  that 
the  seminary  work  can  best  receive  the  at- 
tention and  emphasis  it  deserves  by  having 
it  under  its  own  board  of  overseers  and 
administration  and  by  having  both  of  the 
seminaries  cooperating  in  the  Associated 


was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  at 
this  meeting.  The  graduate  offerings,  which 
will  normally  be  taught  by  Goshen  College 
faculty  members,  will  be  open  to  graduate 
students  enrolled  at  Ball  State  and,  where 
appropriate,  some  upper-level  undergrad- 
uates at  Goshen  College.  The  arrangement 
will  be  a kind  of  public-private  cooperative 
program  new  among  Mennonite  colleges. 

A report  from  the  Study  of  Church-re- 
lated Academic  Sub-communities  or  Other 
Academic  Resources  on  University  Campuses 
and  recommendations  from  the  administra- 
tive committee  for  the  study  were  reviewed 
by  Albert  Meyer.  The  presentation  em- 
phasized some  steps  that  could  be  taken  by 
the  existing  church  colleges  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  mission  dimension  in  the  work 
of  Mennonites  in  education. 

Special  recognition  was  given  at  this 
meeting  of  the  Board  to  J.  Forrest  Kanagy 
of  Biglerville,  Pa.,  and  Winston  O.  Weaver 
of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  for  their  past  services 
to  the  Board  as  secretary  and  financial 
agent,  respectively.  J.  Forrest  Kanagy  was 
recognized  for  his  nineteen  years  of  serv- 
ice as  secretary  of  the  Board. 

A session  of  the  Board  meeting  was  de- 
voted to  reports  prepared  by  district  con- 
ference representatives  on  the  Board.  This 
was  the  first  occasion  for  such  reports  since 
a Board  meeting  in  1964.  It  is  planned  to 
have  these  reports  at  regular  intervals  in 
the  future  to  strengthen  the  contacts  be- 
tween the  various  areas  and  Mennonite 
educational  efforts. 


Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  program  on  a 
single  campus. 

Its  Preparation 

The  Seminary  Planning  Committee,  which 
did  the  background  work  for  the  decision, 
has  represented  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education,  the  Goshen  College  Board  of 
Overseers,  and  Goshen,  Hesston,  and  East- 
ern Mennonite  College  administrations,  and 
the  Mennonite  General  Conference.  In  the 
past  half  year,  the  committee  has  conducted 
extensive  discussions  with  the  executive  and 
ministerial  committees  and  board  members 
of  ten  Mennonite  district  conferences.  It  was 
in  the  context  of  these  discussions  that  the 
Board  of  Education  responded  to  the  years 
of  study  and  work  with  strong  support  and 
the  unanimous  decision  to  make  the  pro- 
posed moves. 

Goshen  College  will  continue  to  assume 
responsibility  for  operating  the  seminary 
during  the  coming  academic  year,  which  will 
be  the  year  in  which  the  transition  will  be 
made.  The  Mennonite  Historical  Library, 
which  has  served  as  an  important  resource 


Goshen  Seminary  to  Move 
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for  undergraduate  students  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege, will  continue  to  remain  with  the 
college  library  collections  at  Goshen  in  the 
future.  Cooperative  arrangements  concerning 
its  ownership,  support,  and  use  will  be 
made. 

In  other  actions  related  to  the  seminary, 
the  Board  of  Education  encouraged  the  ad- 
ministration of  Goshen  College  and  the 
Goshen  seminary  to  promote  as  much  inter- 
action as  possible  between  the  faculty  and 
students  of  the  college  and  the  faculty  and 
students  of  the  Associated  Mennonite  Bibli- 
cal Seminaries,  and  to  explore  means  of 
academic  and  curricular  cooperation  between 
the  college  and  the  seminary. 

In  its  discussions  and  actions,  the  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Education  emphasized  also 
the  importance  of  the  new  Seminary  Board 
of  Overseers,  which  will  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  overseeing  the  work  of 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  in  its  new  loca- 
tion and  providing  an  immediate  contact 
between  the  seminary  and  the  Mennonite 
Church.  The  Goshen  College  Board  of 
Overseers  has  had  a broad  range  of  respon- 
sibilities in  the  total  college  program,  in- 
cluding the  seminary.  It  has  included  no 
members  from  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
need  for  seminary-trained  ministers  in  the 
Mennonite  Church  has  increased  in  recent 
years.  Having  the  seminary  under  a sepa- 
rate board  with  broader  geographical  repre- 
sentation and  a chance  to  concentrate  its 
efforts  in  seminary  education  can  provide 
for  a closer  relationship  between  the  semi- 
nary and  the  church  and  for  developments 
that  will  enable  the  seminary  better  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  brotherhood. 

Its  Beginning 

The  first  graduate-level  program  in  the 
Mennonite  Church  grew  out  of  the  under- 
graduate Bible  school  at  Goshen  College  in 
1931.  Harold  S.  Bender  was  the  first  dean 
of  the  Bible  school. 

The  Bible  school  became  Goshen  College 
Biblical  Seminary  in  1946.  The  first  BD 
degrees  were  conferred  in  the  following 
year. 

Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary  received 
full  accreditation  from  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Theological  Schools  in  1958.  It 
was  also  in  that  year  that  the  Goshen  Col- 
lege Biblical  Seminary  entered  into  a co- 
operative relationship  with  the  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  in  the 
“Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries’’ 
program.  The  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary 
received  full  accreditation  in  1964. 

As  the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries  (AMBS)  program  has  grown  in 
the  past  decade,  more  and  more  courses 
have  been  given  as  cooperative  offerings. 

The  Goshen  seminary  and  the  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary  at  Elkhart  appointed  Ross 
T.  Bender  as  dean  for  each  of  their  pro- 
grams in  1964.  In  the  past  year,  all  courses 


have  been  held  at  Elkhart  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  and  all  courses  have  been  held  at 
Goshen  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  Having 
both  seminary  programs  on  a single  campus 
will  make  unnecessary  the  travel  between 
the  campuses,  permit  a more  efficient  use 
of  facilities,  provide  for  a concentration  of 
the  library  resources  in  one  location,  and, 
most  important,  provide  a context  in  which 
the  community  life  of  the  students  and 
faculty  in  the  seminary  can  be  greatly 
strengthened. 

Black  Youth  Rally:  A 
24-Hour  Happening 

“What  I’m  talking’  about  is  the  New 
Breed!  This  is  what’s  happenin  today! 
So  spoke  Dick  Pannell,  a dynamic  young 
black  from  New  York  City.  Was  he  referring 
to  a new  political  organization,  or  a rising 
singing  group,  or  perhaps  a new  breeding 
process  for  Mennonite  cattle  raisers?  No, 
Pannell  was  speaking  of  a new,  young 
generation  of  blacks  who  have  love  and 
respect  for  themselves,  their  heritage,  for 
other  human  beings,  and  for  God. 

Young  Pannell  was  the  featured  speaker 
at  the  Black  Youth  Rally  held  progressively 
in  Goshen,  Ind.;  Camp  Amigo,  Sturgis, 
Mich.;  and  South  Bend,  Ind.,  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  Apr.  19  and  20.  About  95 
teenagers  and  sponsors  from  eight  U.S. 
cities  attended  the  rally;  85  percent  of  those 
present  were  black.  Representatives  came 
from  predominantly  black  churches  in  New 
York  City;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Detroit  and 
Saginaw,  Mich.;  Chicago  and  St.  Anne,  111.; 
and  Fort  Wayne  and  South  Bend,  Ind.  The 
event  was  sponsored  by  South  Bend’s  Com- 
munity Mennonite  Church  pastored  by  Dan 
Stoltzfus.  The  rally  lasted  only  24  hours — 
from  about  one  o clock  Saturday  afternoon 
till  one  o’clock  Sunday — but  the  get-to- 
gether was  filled  with  numerous  worthwhile 
activities  and  experiences. 

The  proceedings  began  in  Goshen,  where 
six  of  the  eight  cities  represented  fielded 
boys’  basketball  teams  for  an  inter-city 


Jerry  Hinton,  16-year-old  black  from  Harlem, 
converses  at  Camp  Amigo  Saturday  night,  Apr. 
19,  with  writer  Dan  Shenk.  Hinton  sees  “edu- 
cating young  blacks  to  communicate  effective- 
ly” as  the  key  to  achieving  full  equality  with 
the  white  man. 


Jane,  Priscilla,  and  Jean  Stoltzfus  (left  to  right) 
prepare  to  sing  at  the  after-dinner  service  at 
Camp  Amigo  Saturday  evening,  Apr.  19. 
Daughters  of  pastor  Dan  Stoltzfus  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  the  girls  offered  one  special  num- 
ber. Seated  left  to  right  at  the  head  table  are 
Dick  Pannell,  Archie  Lee  Tullos,  and  Leroy 
Berry. 

tournament.  The  somewhat  hastily  organ- 
ized squads  battled  it  out  in  Goshen  Col- 
lege’s gymnasium,  the  girls  exhorted  their! 
fellows  from  the  sidelines,  and  New  York  i 
City’s  delegation  emerged  victorious  in  the 
finals  over  host  South  Bend.  While  the 
action  blazed  in  the  gym,  some  of  the  oth- 
ers inspected  the  sunlit  college  campus — 
riding  bikes,  playing  table  tennis,  or  just 
getting  acquainted. 

The  tournament  over,  the  group  made  its 
way  north  to  Camp  Amigo,  located  near 
Sturgis,  Mich.  Suitcases  were  dumped  in 
quarters  and  supper  was  soon  served.  After 
the  meal  Leroy  Berry  led  the  group  in  i 
some  rafter-raisin  “soul  singin,”  followed 
by  moderator  Archie  Lee  Tullos’  introduc- . 
tion  of  speaker  Dick  Pannell. 

A' vibrant  young  black,  Pannell  sees  him-; 
self  as  “the  happiest  guy  on  earth” — since 
he  accepted  Christ  at  age  24.  Before  his 
conversion  Pannell  was  like  a present-day 
Saul  of  Tarsus.  For  three  years  he  was 
arrogant,  fought  God  at  every  turn,  and  • 
“had  the  devil  on  his  back.”  He  felt  God 
had  “sure  missed  the  boat  with  the  black 
people”  and  that  He  was  “out  to  get  blacks 
rather  than  help  them.  ” 

Pannell  flung  himself  into  sin  during  those 
three  years — and  eventually  realized  that 
his  life  had  become  an  empty,  meaningless  s 
existence.  For  a time  he  contemplated 
suicide,  then  decided  that  wasn’t  the  an- 
swer. The  answer  came  Mar.  28,  1964,  with 
Dick  Pannell’s  Damascus  Road  being  a small 
room  in  a New  York  City  tenement  house. 

In  connection  with  his  testimony  Pannell 
stressed  the  importance  of  black  dignity,  a 
good  education,  and  pride  in  self  and  heri- 
tage — part  of  the  essence  of  the  New  Breed,  j 
Pannell  pointed  out  that  Jesus  Christ  is  also 
very  much  a factor  in  this  New  Breed  of 
black  youth.  He  impressed  upon  the  group  j 
that  “Christ  comes  right  to  where  you  are — 
He  transcends  cultural  barriers — and  with 
Christ  we  can  all  see  each  other,  black  and 
white,  as  brothers. 

Following  the  meeting  many  of  the  young 
people  ventured  into  the  night  to  participate 
in  that  perennial  “old  faithful’  of  Menno- 
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nite  youth  gatherings,  walk-a-mile.  Inside, 
several  persons  discussed  Pannell  s talk  and 
the  whole  American  racial  hang-up.  This 
writer  spoke  with  Jerry  Hinton,  an  idealistic 
young  black  from  New  York  City.  Though 
only  16  years  old,  Hinton  seems  more  like 
26— due  to  his  many  experiences  and  his 
profound  understanding  of  the  human  condi- 
tion. 

Hinton’s  idealism  concerning  the  black 
man’s  future  is  tempered  by  realism;  he  is 
well  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  confront 
anyone  who  tries  to  get  at  the  roots  of  the 
black  man’s  dilemma.  He  sees  the  American 
educational  system  as  one  of  the  chief  cul- 
prits in  holding  blacks  down.  PSAT  tests, 
“intelligence”  tests,  and  the  emphasis  on 
extensive  vocabulary  seem  to  be  geared 
expressly  to  the  white,  middle-class  mind. 
But  Hinton  maintains  that  blacks  must  fight 
the  odds  and  get  as  much  education  as 
possible  even  under  admittedly  adverse 
conditions. 

Ac  one  point  as  we  were  speaking,  Hin- 
ton noticed  a group  of  15  or  20  people  who 
had  gathered  around  the  piano  and  had 
begun  rocking  the  place  with  some  “hand- 
clappin’  ” gospel  songs.  He  implied  that  he 
used  to  get  up  and  sing  like  that — but  not 
anymore.  He  feels  that  with  conditions  as 
they  presently  are,  as  long  as  blacks  remain 
“unequal,”  he  won’t  feel  much  like  singing. 

The  sing-in  around  the  piano  continued 
for  nearly  an  hour  and  a half  apparently 
fueled  by  the  readily  available  popcorn  and 
lemonade.  About  one  o’clock,  however,  a 
few  sleep-minded  sponsors  put  the  damper 
on  the  revelry.  Girls  went  to  quarters  and 
fellows  eventually  did  the  same.  But  lights- 
out  dialogue  continued  far  into  the  night. 
All  those  who  acquired  four  hours  of  sleep 
considered  themselves  fortunate. 

With  morning  came  rude  awakenings 
(“Man,  that  floor  is  cold!”)  and  warm, 
syrup-flooded  pancakes.  The  transient 
travelers  then  packed  up  for  a 40-mile  drive 
to  Community  Mennonite  Church  in  South 
Bend  where  the  worship  service  was  to  be 
held.  The  morning  program  lasted  until  a 
little  after  twelve  noon,  whereupon  the 
gang  descended  to  the  church  basement  for 


Patrick  Hunt,  along  with  other  early  arrivals, 
enjoys  the  sun  outside  Community  Mennonite 
Church  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Sunday  morning, 
Apr.  20.  Hunt  presented  a 15-minute  talk  in 
the  ensuing  service. 


a delicious  chicken  barbecue.  The  meal  was 
the  last  item  on  the  rally’s  agenda.  By  two 
o’clock  cars  and  VW  buses  began  pulling 
away  heading  for  home. 

The  morning’s  worship  service,  moderated 
by  Dan  Stoltzfus,  appropriately  concluded 
the  24-hour  happening.  Several  youth  spoke 
to  the  well-filled  church  about  the  rally, 
the  Book  of  Mark,  or  whatever  seemed  most 
important  in  their  lives. 

Doris  Boyd,  a black  girl  from  Fort  Wayne, 
testified  that  “communication  problems 
between  black  and  white  can  disappear  if 
we  truly  love  Christ  and  our  neighbors  as 
ourselves.”  Patrick  Hunt,  a young  black 
sponsor  of  the  Chicago  group,  warned  that 
“complacency  and  passing  the  buck”  are 
serious  diseases  in  the  church  today.  He 
stressed  that  every  Christian  has  duties  “to 
a righteous  God,  to  his  Christian  brethren, 
and  to  the  unsaved  in  the  world.” 

Dick  Pannell  delivered  the  message  of  the 
morning — and  considerately  kept  in  mind 
the  hunger  pangs  of  all  chicken  barbecue 
lovers  in  the  audience.  He  spoke  on  the 
importance  of  the  black  child  being  taught 
that  God  is,  or  can  be,  a black  God.  And 
he  reemphasized  the  truth  that  when  sin- 
ners come  to  Christ,  any  barriers  of  color, 
creed,  or  culture  dissolve  and  eventually 
disappear.  Christ  becomes  the  common 
denominator  under  which  all  men  can  live 
together  as  brothers. 

Thus,  the  Black  Youth  Bally:  how  suc- 
cessful? Did  it  serve  a useful,  meaningful 
purpose?  All  the  results  have  not  been 
tallied,  but  according  to  Jim  Ranee,  a young 
black  from  Saginaw:  “I  feel  this  rally  has 
been  very  worthwhile,  and  I hope  to  come 
back  next  year.” — Dan  Shenk,  Goshen^  Ind. 


Word  Received  from  Nigeria 

In  a statement  released  Apr.  22  at  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  in  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Ed  Weaver,  missionary  to  Nigeria  since 
1959,  reported  on  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
Southeastern  State,  Nigeria.  He  announced 
that  after  a number  of  months,  letters  have 
finally  arrived  from  I.  U.  Nsasak  and  O.  E. 
Essiet,  secretary  and  chairman,  respectively, 
of  the  Nigerian  Mennonite  Church.  Excerpts 
from  their  letters  follow: 

“From  every  indication,  the  rebels  have 
been  surrounded  and  there  remains  a few 
days  for  Umuahia  (the  Biafran  capital)  to 
come  under  Federal  control,”  Nsasak  writes. 
[News  reports  indicate  this  took  place  the 
morning  of  Apr.  23.]  “Security  measures 
have  been  relaxed  and  there  is  a measure 
of  freedom  for  meetings  and  assembling.  All 
schools  will  vacate  on  Apr.  23  to  allow  peo- 
ple to  attend  the  coming  conference.” 

“This  will  be  the  first  conference  for 
Mennonite  churches  in  Nigeria  since  the 
outbreak  of  civil  war,”  Weaver  explained. 
“Using  the  theme,  God  Our  Rock  of  Salva- 
tion,’ this  conference  of  thanksgiving  is 
featuring  three  days  of  fasting,  prayer, 


testimony,  business  sessions,  and  commun- 
ion.” 

“We  need  your  prayers  at  this  time,” 
Nsasak  adds.  “For  those  of  our  members 
who  have  survived  the  war,  this  conference 
will  be  a remembrance  of  bygone  expe- 
riences and  a rededication  for  the  task 
ahead.” 

Chairman  O.  E.  Essiet  reports  that  he 
has  been  paying  regular  visits  to  areas  of 
Mennonite  concentration  to  conduct  baptism 
and  communion  services.  “Sorry  to  report 
that  a number  of  our  churches  were  de- 
stroyed,” he  writes.  “However,  none  of  our 
members  in  Ubium  lost  their  lives  during 
the  crises.  I am  praying  for  the  time  our 
government  will  be  willing  to  cooperate 
with  the  Mission  Board.” 

Regardless  of  what  course  civil  strife  takes 
in  Nigeria,  Weaver  emphasizes  the  need  for 
the  Mennonite  Church  to  continue  its  re- 
lationship with  the  African  brethren.  “We 
want  to  go  back  and  work  with  them  as 
early  as  possible,”  he  adds  with  particular 
enthusiasm. 

Presently  residing  in  Elkhart,  Ed  and 
Irene  Weaver  are  scheduled  to  leave  New 
York  City  on  May  19  to  begin  working 
with  Independent  churches  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  and  eventually  hope  to  find 
a permanent  base  from  which  to  carry  out 
their  missionary  enterprises. 

Evacuate  Abiriba  Hospital 

The  Quaker-Mennonite  Service  unit  at 
the  Abiriba  Joint  Hospital  in  Biafra  fled 
from  a mortar  and  artillery  attack  launched 
by  Nigerian  Federal  troops,  it  was  learned 
at  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
Akron,  Pa.,  from  an  Apr.  3 cable. 

The  unit,  comprised  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace Shellenberger,  Linford  Gehman,  and 
Martha  Bender,  who  only  recently  returned 
to  Biafra,  cabled  from  a nearby  village  that 
they  were  all  safe.  The  exact  location  of  the 
unit  remains  uncertain,  as  the  name  of  the 
village  was  garbled  in  the  cablegram. 

An  Apr.  2 report  in  the  New  York  Times 
states  that  after  a six-month  lull,  the 
Nigerian  Federal  forces  opened  a new  offen- 
sive, resuming  their  advance  into  the  heart 
of  secessionist  Biafra. 

“Underfed  and  poorly  equipped  Biafran 
soldiers,  striving  to  stem  the  federal  advance, 
have  launched  a counterattack  from  hastily 
dug  positions  on  a highway  about  12  miles 
north  of  Umuahia,  the  provisional  capital  of 
Biafra,”  the  Times  reported.  “With  Nigerian 
shells  dropping  into  the  town  from  the 
high  ground  to  the  north,  relief  workers 
were  forced  to  evacuate  a Methodist  hospital 
and  leper  colony  there.” 

It  is  assumed  that  something  comparable 
occurred  at  the  Abiriba  Hospital,  although 
no  further  word  was  received  from  the 
Quaker-Mennonite  team. 

Thousands  of  refugees  were  streaming 
into  the  capital  from  the  front,  the  Times 
article  said. 
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Oregon  Beckons  Vacationers  and  General  Conference 


Have  you  ever  wished  you  could  get 
away  from  it  all  and  find  a relaxing,  peace- 
ful paradise  where  the  hustle  and  bustle  of 
fast-paced  modern  living  seems  many  miles 
away?  Cool,  green  Oregon  comes  as  close 
to  this  as  anyplace.  God’s  untouched  handi- 
work is  evident  yet  in  much  of  this  beauti- 
ful state  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Here  you 
can  be  a picnicker,  camper,  photographer, 
outdoorsman,  hunter,  botanist,  fisherman, 
explorer,  mountaineer,  rock  hound,  boat- 
man, or  just  a spectator. 

Some  of  the  highlights  on  your  vacation 
list  should  be  Mt.  Hood,  11,250-foot  snow- 
capped dormant  volcano;  2,000-foot  deep, 
blue  Crater  Lake  in  the  sunken  volcanic 
crater  of  Mt.  Mazama,  rimmed  by  red  lava 
cliffs  towering  as  high  as  1,000  feet;  Mult- 
nomah Falls,  one  of  the  highest  in  Amer- 
ica, 620-feet;  fossil  beds,  with  remains  of 
prehistoric  animals  and  dinosaurs;  vast  lava 
beds  with  weird  formations;  lava  river 
caves;  the  beautiful  coastline  with  wide 
sandy  beaches  on  which  you  can  drive  your 
car,  stretching  for  300  miles;  the  new  As- 
toria Bridge  spanning  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River  for  5 1/2  miles;  the  mighty 
Columbia  River  Gorge;  Oregon  caves;  the 
great  forests,  with  virgin  areas,  and  many 
giants  that  have  stood  for  centuries;  the 
many  dams,  Bonneville,  McNary,  The  Dal- 
les, John  Day,  Detroit,  and  Green  Peter; 
one  of  the  world’s  largest  fish  hatcheries  at 
the  Bonneville  Dam;  the  fish  ladders  up 
which  salmon  leap  to  get  upstream  to  their 
spawning  grounds;  and  many  other  wonders 
peculiar  to  Oregon. 

Within  half  a day  you  can  be  skiing  on 
the  snowy  slopes  of  Mt.  Hood  or  basking 
in  the  sun  on  the  sandy  beaches  of  the 
coast.  Other  points  of  interest  to  visit  are 
the  big  sawmills  and  plywood  plants;  Indian 
reservations;  ghost  towns;  primitive  wilder- 
ness areas;  Shakespearean  Theater  in  Ash- 
land, the  oldest  Elizabethan  theater  in  the 
western  hemisphere;  Sea  Lion  Caves  on 
the  coast;  Hell’s  Canyon;  Silver  Creek 
Falls;  Portland  Waterfront,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing on  the  Pacific  coast,  yet  90  miles  in- 
land; and  other  of  the  state’s  many  inter- 
esting sights. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a big  semi- 
trailer log  truck  with  only  two  or  three  logs 
for  a full  load,  and  occasionally  only  one 
log  per  load.  Oregon  leads  the  nation  in 
lumber  production.  In  Oregon  is  one  of  the 
largest  fruit-  and  berry-growing  areas  on 
the  continent.  Salem  is  the  second  largest 
fruit-processing  center  in  the  U.S.  Apples, 
many  kinds  of  berries,  peaches,  beans,  wal- 
nuts, filberts,  and  grass  seed  are  among 
the  main  crops  grown. 

Among  wildlife  are  found  elk,  deer,  ante- 
lope, cougar,  bear,  coyote,  bobcat,  porcu- 
pine, fox,  etc.,  and  fish  life  includes  salmon, 
trout,  and  deep-sea  tuna  and  cod.  Deep-sea 


fishing  is  a must  for  you  fishermen.  Oregon 
is  truly  wildlife  and  outdoor  country.  The 
word  originated  with  the  French  word 
ouragon,  meaning  hurricane,  although  such 
storms  are  a rarity. 

The  modern  architecture  of  the  state 
capital  at  Salem  reflects  the  forward  think- 
ing of  the  people.  Most  of  the  state’s  pop- 
ulation is  concentrated  in  or  near  the 
Willamette  (rhymes  with  “slam  it  ”)  River 
Valley.  The  larger  cities  and  towns  are 
found  here.  Portland,  the  largest,  has  a 
metropolitan  population  of  1,000,000,  and 
is  the  main  airline  contact  with  the  outside, 
through  modern  Portland  International  Air- 
port. Most  large  cities  have  some  type  of 
forest  products  industry. 

The  state  has  an  average  July  tempera- 
ture of  58  degrees  at  the  coast,  to  76  de- 
grees -inland,  although  this  reaches  90  and 
above  in  summer,  yet  nights  are  cool. 

As  you  find  your  way  to  Oregon  on  U.S. 
30  or  Interstate  System,  you  will  be  follow- 
ing closely  the  old  Oregon  Trail  which  came 
2,000  miles  from  Independence,  Mo.,  to 
western  Oregon  in  the  early  1800’s,  in  the 
westward  expansion  of  the  U.S.  frontier. 

Your  brethren  in  Oregon  welcome  you, 
and  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  make  your 
visit  with  us  one  of  happy  and  worthwhile 
fellowship,  and  a time  for  you  to  relax  and 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  God  s beautiful  north- 
west. Information  chairman  is  John  L. 
Fretz,  R.  1,  Box  404,  Salem,  Ore.  97304. 


A Last  Chance 

At  the  foot  of  a mountain  on  the  west 
side  of  Cumberland  Gap  in  Southeastern 
Kentucky  is  located  the  “last  chance’  for 
130  young  Americans.  The  Cumberland  Gap 
Job  Corps  Center  is  one  of  113  simijar 
centers  scattered  through  the  States  sup- 
ported by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportuni- 
ty- 

Young  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
21  enter  the  centers  for  a chance  to  catch 
up  on  their  basic  education  in  reading  and 
mathematics,  to  learn  a vocational  skill,  and 
to  learn  the  value  of  constructive  leisure. 
They  are  housed,  clothed,  fed,  and  given 
pocket  money. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  has 
supported  the  Job  Corps  program  by  placing 
nine  volunteers  to  work  in  various  areas  of 
two  centers:  the  Catoctin  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Center  at  Lantz,  Md.,  as  well  as  the 
one  at  Cumberland  Gap,  Middlesboro,  Ky. 

About  30  percent  of  the  fellows  who  come 
to  the  centers  enter  pre-reading  programs, 
spending  two  to  four  months  concentrating 
on  phonics  to  prepare  them  for  graded  read- 
ing. Others  enter  regular  education  pro- 
grams to  begin  work  toward  their  high 
school  equivalency  diploma. 


At  the  Cumberland  Center,  MCC  VS-eij 
Mrs.  Susan  Weidner  tutoring  corpsmen  ir1 
reading  and  math  has  found  her  Rest  grade 
teaching  experience  relevant  in  working 
with  these  17-  and  18-year-olds. 

“Their  learning  may  seem  very  slow  tc 
many,”  says  Mrs.  Weidner,  “but  the  reasor  ; 
we  keep  plugging  away  at  it  together  i; 
because  of  people  like  Old  Blue. 

“Old  Blue,  nicknamed  by  his  friends,  i‘  1 
a tall,  lanky,  black,  kindhearted  fellow  wh'c 
spent  all  his  life  on  a North  Carolins  : 
peanut  farm  before  coming  to  Job  Corps. 
When  he  arrived  he  couldn’t  write  his 
name  legibly.  Now  he  is  learning  to  read  ' 
and  work  math  problems  in  which  he  takes 
delight  at  each  new  word  and  problem.” 

Vocational  training  is  another  part  of  the 
last  chance  offered  at  the  Job  Corps  centers. 
Carpentry,  masonry,  welding,  auto  mechan- 
ics, reforestation,  and  even  cooking  are 
among  the  skills  training  available.  After) 
an  orientation  to  each  trade,  the  corpsman 
enters  the  area  of  his  choice,  and  then 
works  under  instructors  to  bring  his  skill 
up  to  the  apprentice  level  so  that  he  can 
obtain  a job  in  the  world  outside  and  con- 
tinue in  his  trade. 

In  the  corpsman’ s evening  hours  he  is  » 
free  to  spend  time  in  leisure  activities 
which  interest  him.  Activities  such  as  sports, 
arts,  and  crafts  are  organized  in  order  to! 
help  him  realize  the  value  of  spending  free 
time  in  a constructive  manner. 

MCC  VS-ers  assisting  in  recreation  and; 
counseling  find  it  a particularly  rewarding 
aspect  of  Job  Corps  life.  At  Catoctin  a num- 
ber of  the  corpsmen  worship  with  the  MCC 
volunteers  on  Sundays,  which  led  one 
VS-er  to  say,  “It  is  our  aim  that  Christ 
will  lead  us  also  in  a spiritual  ministry  to  i 
these  fellows.  We  hope  our  Christian  exam- 
ple may  be  strong  enough  to  show  the  love 
of  Christ  which  will  provide  a source  of 
motivation,  instill  proper  attitudes,  and  give 
hope  for  success  in  the  future — while  there 
is  still  a future.” 


Darrel  Starbard,  MCC  volunteer  of  the  Catoc-j] 
tin  Job  Corps  Center,  is  in  charge  of  the! 
greenhouse  operation. 
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■r  But  the  future  is  dim  for  many  Job 
mCorpsmen.  On  Friday,  Apr.  11,  Secretary 
eaf  Labor  George  P.  Shultz  announced 
; that  59  Job  Corps  centers  would  close  by 
= fune  30.  On  that  date,  administration  of 

0 the  Job  Corps  centers  is  to  be  transferred 
n from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
5 to  the  Labor  Department. 

Both  centers — Catoetin  and  Cumberland 
s' Gap — at  which  MCC  has  placed  volunteers 
j have  learned  that  they  are  on  the  list  to 

1 be  phased  out. 

By  closing  more  than  half  of  the  centers, 
s the  Nixon  administration  hopes  to  save 
i $120  million.  With  the  yearly  cost  per 
: trainee  in  the  Job  Corps  at  about  $6,500, 
the  Labor  Secretary  noted  that  Job  Corps 
: training  is  twice  as  expensive  as  training 
in  other  federal  manpower  programs  and 
produces  no  better  results. 

Perhaps  the  Job  Corps  is  a costly  pro- 
gram which  has  not  lived  up  fully  to  its 
ideals.  But  the  government  has  not  offered 
these  young  men  nor  the  American  people 
| a better  alternative. 

Only  part  of  the  corpsmen  in  the  59  cen- 
ters to  be  closed  will  be  reassigned  to  other 
training  programs.  The  majority  will  be 
returned  to  their  urban  ghettos  and  poverty- 
stricken  rural  communities  where  there  is 
only  unemployment  and  despair. 

The  administration’s  desire  to  save  tax- 
payers money  and  check  inflation  is  in  the 
nation’s  best  interest.  But  why  not  begin 
in  those  areas  where  it  is  most  needed? 
Mark  Weidner,  MCC  volunteer  at  Cumber- 
land Gap  Center,  accurately  points  out  the 
'foolishness  of  criticisms  of  costs  when  he 
says: 

“The  government  spends  enough  money 
in  Vietnam  every  24  minutes  to  support 
one  Job  Corps  center  for  a year.  It  is  too 
bad  we  don’t  have  a yardstick  to  measure 
the  self-confidence  and  human  dignity  that 
these  young  men  have  acquired  in  Job 
Corps. 

“Our  country  spends  billions  of  dollars 
and  many  years  experimenting  in  space 
travel  and  we  call  it  science.  Why  don’t  we 
try  it  more  with  people  and  call  it  love,” 
Weidner  remarked. 

The  proposal  for  closing  the  59  Job 
' Corps  centers  needs  congressional  approval. 
It  will  probably  be  given,  even  with  such 
senators  as  Edmund  S.  Muskie  assailing  it 
I as  a “breach  of  national  promise  and  com- 
mitment to  deserving  and  needy  young 
| Americans. 

Vietnamese  Pastor  Ordained 

I 

Tran  Xuan  Quang  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  on  Mar.  16,  1969,  at  Gia  Dinh, 
Saigon.  The  auditorium  was  packed;  120 
adults  were  present.  After  a sermon  by 
Quang’s  father-in-law,  James  Stauffer  gave 
the  ordination  charge,  and  Quang’s  father 
led  in  prayer.  Both  guests  are  pastors  in 
the  Evangelical  Church  of  Vietnam. 

Quang  comes  to  the  pastorate  with  a good 


background  both  in  training  and  experience. 
He  gave  mature  leadership  to  the  congrega- 
tion during  the  year  he  served  as  assistant 
pastor,  working  with  James  Stauffer.  Stauf- 
fer has  now  become  the  assistant. 

A graduate  of  the  Evangelical  Church  Bi- 
ble School,  Danang,  for  seven  years  Quang 
served  with  the  Navigators  promoting  Bible 
correspondence  courses.  For  the  past  two 
years  he  has  served  with  Vietnam  Christian 
Service  as  assistant  director  of  material  aid. 

The  Quangs  have  three  daughters,  the 
eldest  aged  twelve. 

Two  English  Bible  classes  have  been 
opened  at  the  Gia  Dinh  student  center. 
About  60  have  attended  the  first  two  Sun- 
days. 

A drafted  man  who  worships  with  the 
Gia  Dinh  congregation  was  recently  home 
on  leave.  He  told  the  group  of  the  horrors 
of  fierce  combat,  saying  that  at  the  front 
the  war  has  no  meaning  to  either  side  ex- 
cept to  kill  each  other  off.  Though  sick  of 
hate  and  gore,  he  still  sees  no  other  choice 
for  himself. 

Twenty  of  the  fellows  in  the  FCA  train- 
ing program  are  using  their  spare  time  to 
build  a new  house  for  a widow  in  the  com- 
munity. Luke  Martin  organized  the  work 
camp. 

An  additional  half  day  of  clinic  is  being 
held  at  the  Gia  Dinh  Center  to  serve  the 
families  participating  in  the  assistance  pro- 
grams. The  Vietnam  Christian  Service 
doctor  oversees  the  clinics.  Miss  Luan,  who 
graduated  last  month  from  the  one-year 
nurses’  training  course  offered  by  VNCS 
at  Nhatrang,  has  joined  the  Gia  Dinh  staff. 


Professor  Recognized 

Mrs.  Ruth  S.  S.  Hostetter  of  Park  View, 
Harrisonburg,  assistant  professor  of  busi- 
ness at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  re- 
ceived special  recognition  for  her  39  years 
of  teaching  Thursday  evening  at  a faculty 
banquet  which  marked  her  retirement. 

Some  120  EMC  faculty  members  and 
spouses  attended  the  dinner  at  Holiday  Inn, 
Harrisonburg,  where  six  other  professors 
were  recognized  for  their  many  years  of 
service.  They  were:  D.  Ralph  Hostetter, 
professor  emeritus  of  biology  for  45  years;  J. 
Mark  Stauffer,  assistant  professor  of  music, 


Dean  Miller  presents  tray  to  Mrs.  Hostetter. 


30  years;  Earl  M.  Maust,  professor  of  music, 
20  years;  Daniel  Suter,  professor  of  biology, 
20  years;  Merle  M.  Eshleman,  physician,  15 
years;  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  King  Mumaw,  dean 
of  women,  15  years. 

Mrs.  Hostetter,  who  received  an  engraved 
silver  tray  from  Dean  Ira  E.  Miller,  has 
been  teaching  in  the  field  of  business  educa- 
tion (accounting,  shorthand,  typewriting, 
records  management,  secretarial  procedures, 
communications)  since  1942. 

Beginning  her  career  in  1928,  she  taught 
home  economics,  art,  penmanship,  girls 
physical  education,  and  chemistry  for  twelve 
years. 

Think  Day  at  Hesston 

On  Tuesday,  Apr.  15,  classes  at  Hesston 
College  were  canceled  for  an  all-school 
Think  Day.  The  theme  for  the  day  was 
“Thinking  Youth  and  His  Struggles  with 
Faith  and  Unbelief.’  Resource  leaders  were 
Dr.  J.  C.  Wenger,  Goshen,  Ind.,  professor  of 
historical  theology  at  the  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary,  and  Dr.  Ross  Bender,  dean  of  the 
Seminary. 

Following  the  convocation,  questions 
provoked  by  the  lectures  were  discussed  in 
small  groups. 

At  the  afternoon  convocation,  a panel 
considered  issues  and  questions  that  surfaced 
during  the  morning  small  group  discussions. 

Members  of  the  panel  were  Milford 
Roth,  sophomore.  Haven,  Kan.;  Eli  Savanick 
sophomore,  Scottdale,  Pa.;  J.  C.  Wenger  and 
Ross  Bender,  both  of  Goshen,  Ind.;  Clayton 
Beyler,  head  of  the  Bible  department  at  the 
college;  Melanie  Poore,  sophomore,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  and  James  Yoder,  member  of  the 
Hesston  faculty. 

The  visiting  speakers  met  with  the  faculty 
at  a late  afternoon  meeting  and  at  dinner 
in  the  college  dining  hall  to  evaluate  the 
experiences  of  the  day. 

This  is  the  second  Think  Day  held  at 
Hesston  College  this  year.  Last  fall  the 
college  community  considered  with  Noel 
Mclnnis,  curriculum  trends  and  innovations 
as  they  affect  educational  improvements. 
Mclnnis  is  educational  consultant  at  Kendall 
College,  Evanston,  111. 

Librarian  Is  Named 

Laban  Peachey,  president  of  Hesston  Col- 
lege, has  announced  the  appointment  of 
Galen  Slifer  as  librarian  at  Hesston  College. 
He  will  take  over  his  new  duties  on  about 
Sept.  1 of  this  year,  replacing  Miss  Mary 
Hess  who  is  retiring  and  who  has  served 
as  librarian  for  the  past  three  years. 

Mr.  Slifer  is  a native  of  Iowa.  He  grad- 
uated from  McPherson  College  in  1956  and 
has  also  studied  at  Drake  University,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  at  McNeese  State  Col- 
lege, Lake  Charles,  La.  At  present  he  is 
completing  the  requirements  for  the  Master 
of  Library  Science  degree  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  at  Norman. 
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Liechty  Accepts  Post 

Russel  A.  Liechty,  dean  of  students  at 
Goshen  College,  will  be  director  of  guidance 
and  counseling  at  Woodstock  School,  of 
India,  next  year  during  his  sabbatical  leave. 

The  announcement  of  Prof.  Liechty’ s 
leave  was  made  by  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Liechty  have  been  ap- 
pointed Overseas  Mission  Associates  by  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  of  Elkhart,  for 
the  assignment. 

Prof.  Liechty,  who  has  been  on  the  Go- 
shen College  faculty  since  1959,  and  Mrs. 
Liechty  and  their  four  children  anticipate 
leaving  for  India  in  mid-June.  The  school 
year  at  Woodstock,  situated  at  Landour, 
Mussoorie,  in  India’s  province  of  Uttar 
Pradesh  high  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
begins  July  9.  The  interdenominational 
school  serves  some  400  pupils  from  kinder- 
garten through  senior  high  school.  Repre- 
senting a variety  of  national  backgrounds, 
the  children  are  from  families  of  India  na- 
tionals as  well  as  from  families  of  govern- 
ment and  missionary  officials  stationed  in 
India. 

Named  acting  dean  of  students  for  next 
year  is  Atlee  Beechy,  professor  of  educa- 
tion. Named  associate  dean  of  students  is 
Mr.  William  Hooley,  assistant  professor  of 
education.  Earlier,  Mr.  Beechy  served  as 
dean  of  students  for  many  years.  Mr.  Hoo- 
ley has  been  dean  of  men  since  1966. 


Marjorie  Shantz,  Orocovis,  P.  R.,  com- 
ments: “We  had  our  second  baptismal  serv- 
ice here  in  our  Botijas  fellowship  in  Feb- 
ruary when  four  more  were  baptized, 
bringing  the  group  to  nine,  plus  the  four 
of  us  here  in  the  VS  Program.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Wenger,  Board 
missionaries  in  Obihiro,  Hokkaido,  Japan, 
arrived  in  San  Diego  on  Apr.  10  and 
traveled  to  Nebraska.  The  Wengers  were  in 
Elkhart  for  de-briefing  on  Apr.  23. 

Arietta  Selzer,  Sapporo,  Japan,  says: 
“This  year  I teach  only  morning  classes, 
except  for  ninth  grade  typing,  which  allows 
more  time  for  administrative  work.  This 
year  with  three  new  teachers,  a new  secre- 
tary, and  a new  assistant  Japanese  language 
teacher,  Hokkaido  International  School  has 
some  changes,  but  we  feel  thankful  for  the 
way  the  Lord  has  provided.” 

Arlin  Yoder  writes  from  Sao  Carlos, 
Brazil:  “For  Sunday  school  we  now  attend 
the  Presbyterian  church  until  we  develop 
something  of  our  own.  We  have  a good 
number  of  visits  with  these  fine  Christian 
people.  We  also  have  had  several  promising 
contacts  in  the  broader  community  and  with 


Benner  to  Head  Department 

A former  newspaperman  has  been  named 
by  President  Myron  Augsburger  as  the  new 
director  of  development  for  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College.  He  is  Richard  L.  Benner,  847 
Grant  St.,  Harrisonburg,  who  will  head  up 
a new  six-division  department. 

Benner,  former  editor  of  the  Ligonier 
Echo,  a weekly  newspaper  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  will  give  direction  to  the  new 
offices  of  church  relations,  public  relations, 
and  institutional  planning  in  addition  to 
the  existing  divisions  of  alumni  relations, 
church,  community,  and  corporation  giving, 
and  deferred  giving.  He  will  begin  his  du- 
ties June  1. 

The  new  department,  which  will  expand 
from  a two-man  team  made  up  of  Samuel 
Strong  and  Robert  Messner  to  eight  men, 
has  been  established  to  provide  better 
communication  to  the  school’s  publics  and 
explore  new  areas  of  financial  support,  thus 
giving  the  school  a foundation  for  systematic 
growth  in  the  future. 

A native  of  Spring  City,  Pa.,  Benner  will 
receive  his  BA  degree  in  English  from  EMC 
this  year.  In  addition  to  his  newspaper 
experience  in  Pennsylvania  and  as  desk 
editor  for  the  Edmonton  (Alta.)  Journal  last 
summer,  he  served  as  adult  editor  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
from  1963  to  1966. 


several  students.  It  is  hoped  the  German 
class  will  yet  lead  to  other  encounters  with 
like  individuals.  We  are  certainly  expecting 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  lead  us  to  make  con- 
tacts and  to  work  in  and  through  us  in 
building  friendships. 

Mrs.  Warren  Lambright,  Adidome, 
Ghana,  reports:  “During  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary several  of  the  hospital  staff  and  myself 
started  clinics  in  five  nearby  villages  for 
children  under  five  years  of  age.  Visits  will 
be  made  to  each  village  once  a month  to 
give  immunizations  and  antimalarials,  weigh 
the  children,  and  give  health  lessons.  It  is 
also  hoped  that  water  supplies  and  sanitary 
facilities  can  also  be  improved.  This  is  one 
step  in  the  direction  of  preventive  medicine 
— an  area  in  which  little  has  been  done.” 

Erma  Grove,  Accra,  Ghana,  writes:  “Over 
Good  Friday  and  Easter  we  had  an  evange- 
listic campaign  in  the  two  small  churches  in 
the  Somanya  area.  This  consisted  of  early 
morning  prayer  meetings,  visitation,  discus- 
sion periods,  open-air  evening  meetings, 
and  special  Good  Friday  and  Easter  services. 
The  latter  included  baptism,  dedication  of 
children,  and  communion.” 


Tanami  San  of  the  Shibecha  church  in 
Japan  has  been  hospitalized  for  several 
months  recently  at  Hokkaido  University 
Hospital  where  he  is  undergoing  a series 
of  tests.  During  his  hospital  period  he  has 
found  real  joy  in  witnessing  to  fellow  pa- 
tients and  in  fellowship  with  the  Sapporo 
Christians  when  he  has  been  permitted  to 
leave  the  hospital  to  attend  worship  service. 

Mabel  Miller,  LPN,  Millersburg,  Ind., 
began  an  assignment  on  Apr.  21  as  director 
of  nursing  at  Sunset  Home  for  the  Aged  in 
Geneva,  Neb.  She  is  a 1966  graduate  of  La 
Junta  (Colo.)  School  of  Practical  Nursing  and 
was  formerly  employed  at  Goshen,  Ind., 
General  Hospital.  Sunset  Home  is  a health 
and  welfare  institution  sponsored  by  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions. 

Concern  book  No.  17  has  just  been 
published.  It  discusses  the  role  of  the  pas- 
tor and  of  ministries  in  the  local  congrega- 
tion. Writers  include  Walter  Klassen,  J. 
Lawrence  Burkholder,  and  John  Howard 
Yoder.  Available  for  $1.30  from  Concern, 
c/o  Donald  Reist,  721  Walnut  Avenue, 
Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

New  members:  one  by  confession  at 
Grace  Chapel,  Saginaw,  Mich.;  two  by  bap- 
tism at  Smithville,  Ohio. 

Special  meetings:  Nathan  B.  Hege,  Sa- 
lunga.  Pa.,  in  annual  missionary  and  in- 
spirational song  meeting,  Columbia,  Pa., 
May  18. 

My  Beloved  Brethren  is  the  title  of  a 
book  of  memoirs  of  well-known  Brethren 
in  Christ  Bishop  E.  J.  Swalm.  To  be  re- 
leased July  1,  1969,  it  is  available  from 
John  Hall,  Route  1,  Hagersville,  Ont. 

Allen  and  Nellie  Ebersole,  Leetonia, 
Ohio,  will  be  leading  a Bible  Land  tour 

Calendar 


Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference,  South  Union  Church. 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  May  11-14. 

Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Salem,  Ore.,  June  5-7. 

Ontario  Mennonite  Conference,  Clarence  Center,  N.Y., 
June  6,  7. 

Western  Ontario  Conference,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  June 
12-14. 

North  Central  Conference  and  Mission  Board,  Cassel- 
ton,  N.D.,  June  12-15. 

Genera]  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kalona,  Iowa,  July 
1-6. 

Albert-Saskatchewan  Conference,  Salem  Church,  To- 
field,  Alta.,  July  11-13. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va  , July  22-25. 

Ohio  Mennonite  Youth  Convention,  Highland  High 
School,  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  July  24-27. 

Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference,  Wayland,  Iowa,  July 
29-31. 

Allegheny  Conference,  Allensville,  Pa.,  July  31  to 
Aug.  2. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference,  July  31  to  Aug.  3. 

Conservative  Conference,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Aug.  12-14. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Turner,  Ore.,  Aug. 
15-19. 

Washington-Franklin  Mission  Board,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  Aug.  28. 

South  Central  Conference,  Protection,  Kan.,  Sept,  5-7. 

Washington-Franklin  Conference,  Hagerstown,  Md., 
Sept.  11. 

Lancaster  Conference,  Sept.  18. 

Illinois  Conference,  Roanoke,  111..  Sept.  19-21. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session,  Nov.  14.  15. 

Southwest  Conference,  Downey,  Calif.,  Nov.  27-29. 

Mennonite  General  Council  Meeting,  Chicago,  111.,  Dec. 
9,  10. 


FIELD  NOTES 
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Dec.  22-31,  1969.  Interested  persons  should 
contact  them  for  details. 

The  Maple  River  Church  at  Brutus, 
Mich.,  is  planning  for  a 90th  anniversary 
observance  on  Aug.  30,  31.  Former  ordained 
brethren  are  being  contacted  to  serve  on  the 
program.  The  congregation  hopes  to  have 
the  sessions  in  the  former  Brutus  School, 
which  is  being  remodeled  for  use  as  the 
new  church  building. 

The  Ministerial  Directory  of  the  Year- 
book carries  the  wrong  address  for  David 
Augsburger.  The  telephone  number  is  cor- 
rect but  the  address  should  be:  1110  Shen- 
andoah Street,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801, 
instead  of  1017. 

Nine  high  school  seniors  have  been 
awarded  Menno  Simons  Scholarships  to 
Hesston  College  for  1969-70.  This  is  a 
four-year  scholarship  which  may  be  contin- 
ued at  Goshen  College.  Menno  Simons 
Scholarships  are  based  on  high  school  rec- 
ord, test  scores,  character,  and  contribution 
to  church  and  community  life. 

Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Bender,  Harold  J.  and  Audrey  (Gerber),  Tav- 
istock, Ont.,  first  child,  Robert  Wayne,  Apr.  20, 
1966;  received  for  adoption,  Apr.  8,  1969. 

Detweiler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loren,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
first  child,  Bryan  Ray,  Mar.  26,  1969. 

Graber,  Dwight  and  Verna  (Plank),  Ft.  Wavne, 
Ind.,  fifth  daughter,  Julie  Lynn,  Mar.  30,  1969. 

Helmuth,  Mervin  and  Sharon  (Moyer),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Timothy  Paul,  Apr.  7,  1969. 

Kropf,  Stanley  E.  and  Marlene  Y.  (Nice), 

, , first  child,  Arthur  Jeremy,  Mar.  18, 

1969. 

Lile,  Jerry  and  Jane  (Stutzman),  Perrvton, 
Tex.,  third  child,  first  son,  Jerrv  Dean.  Mar.  29, 
1969. 

Martin,  Lloyd  and  Delphine  (Horst),  Wallen- 
stein, Ont.,  fifth  child,  first  daughter,  Jacqueline 
Lee,  Mar.  24,  1969. 

Mast,  Floyd  and  Muriel  (Strunk),  E.  Riverdale, 

1 Md.,  first  child,  Valerie  Kay,  Apr.  3,  1969. 

Miller,  Loren  E.  and  Marcia  (Kauffman),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Janelle 
Marie,  Mar.  21,  1969. 

Nissley,  J.  Luke  and  Verna  G.  (Zeager), 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Steven 
Philip,  Apr.  18,  1969. 

Reitz,  Melvin  N.  and  Pauline  (Hess),  Washing- 
ton, D C.,  second  child,  first  son,  Dennis  Lamar, 
Apr.  7,  1969. 

Sauder,  Daniel  L.  and  Lois  (Eby),  Bridgeton, 

1 N.J..  fifth  child,  fourth  son.  Marlin  Ray,  Apr. 

! 13,  1969. 

Schroeder,  Ron  and  LaVonne  (Widmer),  Hess- 
I ton,  Kan.,  first  child,  Chadwin  Ronald,  Apr.  13, 
t 1969 

Shearer,  John  and  Velorous  (Gingerich),  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  third  son,  Jud  Allen,  Feb.  23,  1969. 

Slabaugh,  Myron  and  Sandy  (Trotter),  Bronx, 

I N.Y.,  first  child,  Patricia  Lynn,  Apr.  3,  1969. 

Virkler,  Alton  and  Geneva  (Lehman),  Lowville, 
N Y.,-  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Karla  Kay, 
Apr.  8,  1969.  (One  son  deceased.) 

Yoder,  Fred  and  Ruth  (Gregory),  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho,  fifth  child,  second  son,  John  David,  Apr. 
11,  1969. 

Yoder,  Harvey  and  Alma  (Wert),  Broadway, 
Va.,  second  son,  Brent  Harvey,  Jan.  31,  1969. 

Yoder,  Melvin  and  Martha  (Beachy),  Lagrange, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Michael  Allen,  Nov.  20,  1968. 


Yoder,  Meredith  and  Shirley  (Stauffer),  Ft. 
Wavne,  Ind.,  third  daughter,  Lisa  Kav,  Mar.  9, 
1969. 

Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Baker — Fugate.— Brack  Baker  and  Linda  Fu- 
gate, both  of  Ary,  Kv.,  Talcum  cong.,  by  Orlo 
J.  Fisher,  Apr.  12,  1969. 

Bontrager — Miller. — Dennis  Bontrager,  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  Harding  Avenue  cong.,  Williamsville, 
N.Y.,  and  Alice  Miller,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Tuttle 
Avenue  cong.,  bv  G.  Edwin  Bontrager,  Mar.  29, 
1969. 

Crossgrove  — Hershberger.  — Stephen  Cross- 
grove, Archbold,  Ohio,  Lockport  cong.,  and 
Barbara  Hershberger,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Clinton 
Frame  cong.,  by  Vernon  E.  Bontreger,  Apr.  12, 
1969. 

Kinney — Martin. — David  H.  Kinney,  Oxford, 
N.J.,  and  Mary  Ann  Martin,  Perkasie  (Pa.)  cong., 
by  James  M.  Lapp,  Apr.  12,  1969. 

Ritchie — Ritchie.— Vanison  Ritchie,  Ary,  Ky., 
and  Mildred  Ritchie,  Bearville,  Ky.,  Talcum  cong., 
by  Orlo  J.  Fisher,  Mar.  1,  1969. 

Rush— -Gudekuntz. — James  H.  Rush,  Perkasie 
(Pa.)  cong.,  and  Barbara  Gudekuntz,  Sellersville, 
Pa.,  Lutheran  Church,  by  William  Dennis,  Feb. 
28,  1969. 

Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Birky,  Magdalena,  daughter  of  Eli  and  Mag- 
dalena (Lehman)  Kauffman,  was  born  in  Johnson 
Co.,  Iowa,  Apr.  5,  1870;  died  at  the  Pleasantview 
Home,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Mar.  25,  1969;  aged  98  y. 
11  m.  20  d.  On  Dec.  8,  1895,  she  was  married 
to  Christian  Birky,  who  died  Sept.  4,  1947.  Sur- 
viving are  7 children  (Harry,  Eli,  Ida — Mrs.  Amt 
Fosbeck,  Walter,  Catherine — Mrs.  Walter  Nissen, 
Mary — Mrs.  Edwin  Bender,  and  Mrs.  Blanche 
Williams),  21  grandchildren,  53  great-grandchil- 
dren, 2 great-great-grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (Menno).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
3 sons  (Francis,  William,  and  an  infant),  3 grand- 
children, and  one  great-grandchild  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Lower  Deer  Creek  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Mar  27,  with  Dean 
Swartzendruber  and  John  Y.  Swartzendruber 
officiating. 

Gable,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  Henry 
P.  and  Catherine  (Imhoff)  Gable,  was  born  in 
Chester  Twp.,  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio,  Mar.  20,  1886; 
died  Jan.  23,  1969;  aged  82  y.  10  m.  3 d.  Sur- 
viving are  2 brothers  (John  and  William).  A sister 
(Lavina),  with  whom  she  shared  her  home  for 
many  years,  died  Nov.  25,  1968.  She  was  also 
preceded  in  death  by  2 brothers  (Christian  and 
Henry).  She  was  a member  of  the  Chester 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Pirn 
Funeral  Home,  Jan.  25,  with  Carl  J.  Good  and 
Harvey  Weaver  officiating;  interment  in  Chester 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Gable,  Lavina,  daughter  of  the  late  Henry 
P.  and  Catherine  (Imhoff)  Gable,  was  born  in 
Chester  Twp.,  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio,  July  28,  1897; 
died  Nov.  25,  1968;  aged  71  y.  3 m.  27  d.  Sur- 
viving are  2 brothers  (John  and  William).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  2 brothers  (Christian 
and  Henry).  She  was  a member  of  the  Chester 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Pim 
Funeral  Home,  Nov.  27,  with  Carl  J.  Good  and 
Harvey  Weaver  officiating;  interment  in  Chester 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 


Detwiler,  Lawrence  (Larry),  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  Detwiler,  was  born  at  Kingston, 
Md.,  Jan.  23,  1931;  died  in  a plane  crash  on  the 
West  Spanish  Peak,  near  Walsenburg,  Colo.,  Mar. 
22,  1969;  aged  38  y.  1 m.  27  d.  On  Dec.  30, 
1958,  he  was  married  to  Joan  Faul,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  his  parents,  2 sisters  (Doris 
and  Betty),  and  one  brother  (Marvin).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church,  Denver, 
Colo.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Moore 
Mortuary,  Apr.  2;  interment  in  Fairmount  Ceme- 
tery. 

Holtzworth,  Albert,  son  of  John  and  Lydia 
(Ringler)  Holtzworth,  was  born  in  Waterloo  Twp., 
Ont.,  Sept.  26,  1885;  died  at  the  K-W  Hospital, 
Mar.  15,  1969;  aged  83  y.  5 m.  17  d On  Apr. 
3,  1912,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Anne  Knarr, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Harold 
and  Carl),  3 daughters  (Seleda — Mrs.  Julius 
Wagenknecht,  Alberta — Mrs.  Clayton  Oesch,  and 
Lydia — Mrs.  Irvin  Weber),  15  grandchildren,  9 
great-grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Edna 
Assmussen  and  Mrs.  Annie  Holst).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  son  (Elmer),  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rueffer),  and  one  brother  (Nor- 
man). He  was  a member  of  the  Latschar  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Mar.  18,  with 
Gordon  Bauman  officiating,  assisted  by  Don 
Wenger;  interment  in  Mannheim  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Litwiller,  Alma,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Bar- 
bara (Birky)  Litwiller,  was  born  in  Kansas,  Oct.  10, 
1893;  died  at  the  Hopedale  Medical  Complex, 
of  cancer,  Apr.  11,  1969;  aged  75  y.  6 m.  1 d. 
Surviving  are  3 brothers  (William,  Roy,  and 
Emery)  and  several  nieces  and  nephews.  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  3 brothers.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Hopedale  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  Apr.  14,  with  Ivan  Kauffmann 
officiating. 

Nice,  Vivian  Carol,  daughter  of  Cecil  D.  and 
Mary  (Yoder)  Nice,  was  born  at  Morrison,  111., 
Mar.  1,  1947;  died  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  of 
drowning,  Feb.  21,  1969;  aged  21  y.  11  m.  20  d. 
She  was  a senior  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 
Surviving  in  addition  to  her  parents  are  4 broth- 
ers (Harvey,  Steven,  Eldon,  and  Michael),  2 sis- 
ters (Elaine  and  Dolores),  paternal  grandparents 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abner  Nice),  and  maternal  grand- 
parents (Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Yoder).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Morrison  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  Feb.  27,  with  Daniel  Smucker, 
Aaron  Nice,  and  Paul  Guengerich  officiating. 

Shirk,  Paul  E.,  son  of  the  late  John  J.  and 
Lena  (Lichty)  Shirk,  was  born  in  Blue  Ball,  Pa., 
Sept.  5,  1906;  died  at  Duke  Convalescent  Home, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  of  a brain  tumor,  Feb.  24,  1969; 
aged  62  y.  5 m.  19  d.  On  Nov.  24,  1927,  he  was 
married  to  Bertha  M.  Denlinger,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  5 children  (Mary — Mrs.  Isaac 
Frederick,  Betty — Mrs.  Jesse  Byler,  Lois — Mrs. 
Clair  Hollinger,  Norman,  and  Kenneth)  and  14 
grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the  Welsh 
Mountain  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Paradise  Church,  with  Ira  J.  Buckwalter, 
Clayton  Leaman,  and  Clair  Eby  officiating. 

Steinman,  Joseph,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
(Zehr)  Steinman,  was  born  in  Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont., 
Mar.  19,  1883;  died  at  the  Stratford  General 
Hospital,  Apr.  14,  1969;  aged  86  y.  1 m.  5 d. 
On  Nov.  27,  1913,  he  was  married  to  Magdalena 
Brenneman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Florence — Mrs.  Reuben  Kennel  and 
Adeline),  one  brother  (Ezra),  and  3 sisters  (Mrs. 
Mattie  Allbrecht,  Mrs.  Katie  Moshier,  and  Mary). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Hillcrest  Church.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  the  East  Zorra 
Church,  Apr.  17,  with  Mahlon  Bender,  Gerald 
Swartzentruber,  and  Henry  Yantzi  officiating. 

Wyse,  Clara  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Lena  (Guth)  Roth,  was  born  at  Milford,  Neb., 
Nov.  25,  1902;  died  at  the  Memorial  Hospital, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  Apr.  12,  1969;  aged  66  y. 
4 m.  18  d.  On  June  4,  1924,  she  was  married  to 
Leonard  Wyse,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  son  (Max),  2 granddaughters,  4 brothers 
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(Amos,  Alvin,  Arthur,  and  Lester),  and  one  sister 
(Sadie — Mrs.  Ezra  Hochstetler).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Sugar  Creek  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Apr.  14,  with  Vernon  S. 
Gerig  and  Robert  Hartzler  officiating. 

Yoder,  Mary  M.,  daughter  of  Solomon  and 
Nancy  (Kauffman)  Zook,  was  born  at  Allensville, 
Pa.,  May  2,  1888;  died  at  Mifflintown,  Pa.,  Apr. 
5,  1969;  aged  80  y.  11  m.  3 d.  On  July  20,  1911, 
she  was  married  to  Reuben  K.  Yoder,  who  died 
in  1958.  Surviving  are  7 children  (Arvilla — Mrs. 
Trennis  King,  Elmer,  Elton,  Merle,  Pauline — 
Mrs.  Paul  King,  Mrs.  Lola  Goss,  and  Lucille — 
Mrs.  Robert  Gotwals).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Maple  Grove  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Baggus  Funeral  Home,  Belleville,  Pa., 
Apr.  8,  with  Waldo  E.  Miller  officiating;  interment 
in  Locust  Grove  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Warren  Detweiler,  son  of  Jacob  and 
Annie  (Detweiler)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Hilltown 
Twp.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  5,  1890;  died  at  the 
Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  of  leu- 
kemia, Apr.  11,  1969;  aged  78  y.  4 m.  6 d. 
On  June  14,  1913,  he  was  married  to  Edith 
Landis  Alderfer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 children  (Harold  and  Kathryn  Ziegler),  4 grand- 
children, 7 great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister 
(Leah  Benner).  He  was  a member  of  the  Bloom- 
ing Glen  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Apr.  15,  with  Linwood  Detweiler  and  David 
F.  Derstine,  Jr.,  officiating. 

Zimmerman,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Samuel  S. 
and  Rebecca  (Weaver)  Wenger,  was  born  in  St. 
Joseph  Co.,  Ind.,  Sept.  8,  1881;  died  Feb.  4,  1969; 
aged  87  y.  4 m.  27  d.  On  Feb.  18,  1902,  she  was 
married  to  Eli  N.  Zimmerman,  who  died  Mar. 
4,  1952.  Surviving  are  4 children  (Phares,  Annet- 
ta — Mrs.  Carl  Good,  Edwin,  and  Maynard),  27 
grandchildren,  35  great-grandchildren,  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Mary  Ressler),  and  2 brothers  (Enos  and 
Phares).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(John).  She  was  a member  of  the  Yellow  Creek 
Wisler  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Feb.  7,  with  Paul  Hoover,  Leonard  Martin,  and 
James  Ramer  officiating. 
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The  Ascension 


By  J.  Paul  Sauder 


“He  went  up,”  said  Luke,  the  beloved  physician,  as  he 
wrote  the  story  to  Theophilus.  Now  if  the  translators  had 
translated  that  name  Theophilus,  it  would  have  been  ren- 
dered “God-lover.”  So  if  you  too,  like  the  original,  are  a 
“God-lover,”  then  Luke,  the  writer-physician,  is  also 
addressing  you  when  he  says,  “He  went  up.  And  a little 
while  later  Luke  also  tells  the  story  of  Stephen  who  saw 
the  place  where  Jesus  had  arrived,  “at  the  right  hand  of 
God.” 

Now,  personally,  I’d  rather  have  Jesus  there,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  than  to  have  Him  here  at  only  one  place 
at  a time.  If  He  were  here,  both  space  and  time  would  get 
in  the  way  of  seeing  Him  or  getting  in  touch  with  Him  at 
all. 

Even  His  “disciples,”  those  eleven  men  who  were  so  very 
much  attached  to  Him,  were  quite  happy  the  day  He  left. 
For  after  He  disappeared  in  the  “cloud  [ that]  received  him” 
they  paused  there  for  a period  of  worship  and  then  walked 
the  mile  or  so  back  to  Jerusalem  “with  great  joy.”  These 
men  evidently  sensed  that  His  going  was  a signal  for  the 
beginning  of  a deep-seated  joy  that  would  and  should  grow. 
They  might  not  know  the  why  of  this  newfound  joy,  but  it 
came,  bubbling  up  like  a suddenly  bursting  spring.  And  may 
such  be  your  experience  also  on  this  Ascension  Day. 

Christmas  has  been  commercialized.  This  is  to  be  expected 
when  we  reflect  that  Christmas  is  a dual  holiday:  the  relic 
of  the  winter-solstice  barbarian  festival  Yule,  and  second,  a 
birth  date  assigned  to  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem,  Jesus  by 
name.  And  professed  Christendom  hardly  knows  which 
emphasis  to  accentuate,  it  seems.  And  Easter  is  celebrated 
also,  for  it  also  is  a dual  holiday.  Church  attendance  is  at 
a peak,  and  new  outfits  are  on  display,  as  are  the  wearers. 

Great  Joy 

But  Good  Friday,  when  He  died,  and  Ascension  Day,  when 
He  rose  to  His  position  of  power  and  glory,  cause  scarcely 
a ripple  on  our  modern  sea  of  life.  We  wonder  why.  Those 
events  all  commemorate  links  in  the  chain  of  our  Chris- 
tianity. This  neglect  just  doesn’t  seem  reasonable.  Where 
is  our  “great  joy”  such  as  the  disciples  had?  And  on  the 
occasion  of  what  seemed  like  a final  parting,  mind  you. 
“Great  joy”  on  Ascension  Day. 

These  men  were  happy,  electrified  at  the  new  state  of 
affairs.  Their  enthusiasm  never  wavered.  Their  subsequent 
conduct  proves  it.  And  that  conduct  had  its  wellspring  in 
the  power  of  His  resurrection  (resumption  of  life)  and  in  the 
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transfer  of  location  from  earth  to  “the  right  hand  of  God,” 
where  Stephen  later  saw  Him. 

Of  course  Jesus  today  wants  you  to  enter  into  the  disciples’ 
experience  of  joy  and  enthusiasm.  Now  this  word  “enthusi- 
asm” is  a good  word  and  biblical  in  its  meaning.  It  is  simply 
an  Anglicized  form  of  two  Greek  words,  the  preposition  1 
en  meaning  “in,”  and  theos  meaning  “God.”  Yes,  the  dis- 
ciples were  quite  enthusiastic  about  the  whole  turn  of  events, 
including  the  ascension.  For,  you  see,  Jesus  had  already 
“breathed”  on  them  and  had  said,  “Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost,”  so  that  they  had  the  inner  witness  of  the  Spirit 
already,  way  down  deep  in  their  hearts.  Just  as  you  can  on 
Ascension  Day,  1969.  Incidentally,  in  our  attempts  to  imitate  j 
the  Jewish  custom  of  dating  Passover,  we  have  Easter  fall 
on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  which  occurs  after 
the  spring  equinox.  And  Ascension  Day  is  40  days  there- 
after, May  15  this  year.  So  Easter  and  Ascension  and  Pente- 
cost Sunday  are  not  true  anniversaries — they  are  commem-  ; 
orations. 

Our  Helper  Is  Come 


On  Ascension  Day  let  us  hope  that  your  meditations  will 
cause  you  to  rejoice  that  the  infilling  or  indwelling  “one 
called  alongside  to  help  is  not  limited  as  to  time  and  space 
but  can  be  at  your  address,  whether  that  be  noisy  New 
York,  quiet  Singers  Glen,  or  Araguacema.  Jesus  was  so  very 
limited  in  His  earthly  life  by  the  realities  of  time  and  space. 
But  the  One  the  Father  sent  according  to  Jesus’  promise  is 
not  so  limited.  It  would  stuff  our  pride  a little  if  we  could 
invite  Jesus  for  supper  at  our  house.  Thank  God  the  Father 
and  God  the  Son  that  we  can  have  God  the  Holy  Spirit 
with  us  at  any  time  and  place.  For  He  is  here,  wherever 
“here”  may  be,  but  that  is  only  possible  because  Jesus 
ascended. 

Men  have  confided  in  me  as  to  how  it  feels  when  one’s 
life  partner  is  separated  from  one  by  death.  There  was  to  be 
no  such  aching  void  after  the  ascension.  For  in  addition  to 
omnipresence  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  have  the  quality  denot- 
ed by  the  word  “paraclete,”  i.e.,  “one  called  alongside  to 
help”  (“buddy” — in  today’s  vernacular).  Moreover,  He  would 
“indwell  each  of  you.”  This  is  the  essence  of  apostolic  en- 
thusiasm, as  they  had  it.  No  wonder  they  were  “filled  with 
great  joy.”  Just  as  you  can  be  this  Ascension  Day.  (Start 
rehearsing  now!  Why  wait?) 

Ascension  Day  will  not  be  commercialized,  far  from  it.  In 
fact,  certain  Christians  will  not  engage  in  gainful  employment 
that  day,  for  that  is  their  custom.  And  other  Christians  will 
gather  in  their  meetinghouses  to  celebrate  the  day  in  worship 
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and  prayer  and  exhortation.  And  the  Spirit  will  be  with  all 
true  believers,  for  while  the  word  “here”  must  be  in  His 
vocabulary,  the  idea  of  “there”  is  not. 

He  is  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  the  waters  below, 
the  air  above,  and  last  Christmas  Eve  His  “God-breathed” 
Word  was  read  from  the  moon,  and  heard  on  earth.  Truly 
was  it  said,  “Greater  works  than  I do  shall  ye  do  because  I 
go  to  the  Father.”  And  that  “ye”  which  referred  to  His 
eleven  hearers  has  now  expanded  to  whatever  believers  are 
now  in  this  living  generation.  And  to  the  generations  of  be- 
lievers who  “have  fallen  asleep.”  And  to  the  believers  who 
are  yet  to  come.  Yes,  there  are  greater  works  than  He  was 
able  to  do.  Not  His  WORK,  but  believers’  works.  And  all  of 
this  expansion  because  He  ascended  that  spring  day  when 
there  was  at  least  one  cloud  in  the  sky. 

But  there’s  more,  much  more  that  happened  at  that  point 
in  time  and  continuously  ever  since.  Listen  to  Paul’s  letter 
to  the  Ephesians,  written  about  30  years  later,  as  now 
rendered  in  Today’s  English  Version:  “When  he  went  up  to 
the  very  heights  he  took  many  captives  with  him;  he  gave 
gifts  to  men.  ...  He  did  this  to  prepare  all  God’s  people  for 
the  work  of  Christian  service,  to  build  up  the  body  of  Christ.” 

God's  Gifts  Given 

Oh,  how  we  enjoy  these  same  gifts  today.  And  we  enjoy 
them  in  a much  extended  fashion.  Through  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  testimony  of  the  apostles,  those  ambassadors 
of  Christ,  the  witness  of  the  Twelve  has  encircled  the  earth 
in  more  than  a thousand  tongues.  And  by  the  discovery  and 
harnessing  of  those  waves  of  invisible  light  we  can  hear  the 
apostles’  testimony  and  doctrine  worldwide.  Surely  this  is  an 
extension  of  the  apostles,  that  gift  of  Christ  to  the  first  cen- 
tury A.D.  If  He  had  not  ascended,  we  wouldn’t  have  the 
witness.  For  no  records  were  left  behind  by  Jesus,  nor  were 
the  records  written  during  His  earthly  sojourn.  They  were 
ascension-triggered. 

Then  Paul  mentions  those  other  gifts,  the  prophets,  liter- 
ally “the  inspired  speakers.”  Strong’s  concordance  even  in- 
cludes “poets”  as  among  the  “inspired  speakers.”  What 
would  be  your  loss  had  there  been  no  hymn  writers,  nor 
other  poets,  nor  Spirit-filled  speakers,  public  or  private?  You 
know  they  spoke  to  the  need  of  your  soul.  Ascension  gifts, 
they  are.  And  the  prophesying  isn’t  all  done  yet. 

Now  the  “evangelists”  are  ascension-linked  gifts  too.  Again 
we  must  turn  to  Paul’s  Greek  to  get  the  meaning  of  this 
human  gift.  We’ve  narrowed  the  word  in  our  modern  usage. 
Paul’s  “evangelists”  were  the  “announcers  of  good  news.” 
In  time  of  trial,  in  time  of  sorrow,  in  time  of  repentance 
there  is  an  announcer  of  good  news  available  in  the  place 
where  any  man  reads  these  lines.  Avail  yourself  of  this 
ascension-linked  person.  This  person  who  speaks  in  person 
or  in  writing  is  God’s  gift  to  you,  through  Christ,  the  as- 
cended One. 

Then  there  are  the  pastors,  who  are  parallel  in  function 
with  shepherds  of  flocks  of  sheep.  They  “watch  for  your 
' souls  as  they  who  must  give  account.”  In  these  days  of  the 
printed  page  and  radio  many  of  those  who  shepherd  you 
would  not  know  you,  nor  would  you  know  them,  should  you 


meet  on  the  street.  Through  the  years  most  editorials  in 
the  Gospel  Herald  would  be  classified  as  pastoral,  it  would 
seem. 

One  time  I tried  to  cheer  up  a conscientious  ex-pastor 
whose  limping  body  and  emotions  could  not  keep  up  with 
his  leaping  spirit  and  giant  compassion.  For  years,  while  he 
could,  he  did.  What  did  he  do?  He  preached,  for  the  sheep 
of  his  assigned  folds,  and  for  other  sheep  too;  he  sang  and 
taught  others  to  appreciate  singing  and  sacred  song,  the 
while  he  coaxed  a somewhat  stubborn  soil  to  produce. 

The  dedication  of  his  wife  matched  his  diligence  so  that 
the  measure  of  their  hospitality  took  in  all  of  us  who  were 
then  away  from  home.  And  he  was  a teacher  too,  on  the 
side,  on  the  big  side,  to  be  sure.  Sometime  near  the  end  of 
the  quiet  time  which  preceded  his  passing  one  who  loved  him 
sought  to  encourage  him  with  these  words,  “My  brother,  one 
who  knows  you  well  has  said  that  your  ministry  has  been 
such  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  replace.”  Said  this  true  vet- 
eran pastor,  “I  don’t  know  who  told  you  that,  but  whoever 
did  so  doesn’t  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 

So  do  true  pastors  assess  themselves.  But  this  writer’s 
eyes,  brimful  as  I write  these  lines,  do  not  agree  with  this 
man’s  self-assessment.  The  resonance  of  his  life  and  soul 
lingers  on.  Surely  true  pastors  are  a very  Ascension  Day  gift 
of  Christ. 

Then  there  are  the  teachers  who  either  inspire  or  goad 
you  into  learning.  You  become  an  explorer  of  truth,  Christian 
truth  in  particular.  The  teacher  “meets  you  where  you  are 
and  takes  you  toward  where  you  ought  to  be.”  No  teacher 
goes  with  you  all  the  way  and  we  all  are  the  workmanship 
of  many  teachers.  If  they  are  Christians,  they  too  are 
ascension-oriented.  We  wouldn  t be  where  we  are  had  we 
not  had  these  worthy  successors  to  this  Master-teacher. 

A Gift  to  Each  Other 

His  ascension  triggered  the  gift-giving  so  expansive  that 
we  Christians  are  each  a gift  to  each  other.  Said  someone, 
introducing  someone  to  a certain  congregation,  “The  members 
of  that  congregation  love  each  other  to  an  unusual  degree.” 
Such  love  also  is  ascension-oriented.  For  the  Holy  Spirit 
brought  with  Him  “power  from  on  high.  For  Pentecost, 
in  fluctuating  measure,  continues  even  to  this  day,  and  to 
the  place  where  you  live.  If  that  place  seems  dead,  move 
some  of  your  soul-furnishings  out,  and  let  the  Spirit,  with 
His  gifts  He  brought  along,  move  into  the  vacated  space.  He 
loves  to  fill  vacated  rooms. 

A final  word.  And  where  is  Christ  now?  Where  Stephen 
saw  Him,  “at  God’s  right  hand.”  He  will  come,  for  He  will 
descend,  “and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord.  Just 
now  He  is  still  our  “lawyer  at  God  s right  hand.  He  rep- 
resents us,  understandingly.  He  foregoes  sleep,  for  He  has 
a “glorious  body,”  ascension-oriented.  Also  He  has  the 
function  of  “upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power. 
And  who  can  measure  His  strength  as  “purger  of  our  sins,” 
forever? 

We  cannot  divorce  Christianity  from  the  ascension,  no  more 
than  we  could  eliminate  the  resurrection,  Golgotha,  Bethle- 
hem, and  the  Mount  of  Olives.  D 
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Nurture  Lookout 

What  About  the 

Sunday  School? 

Some  are  disturbed  over  the  decrease  in  enrollment  and 
the  lack  of  interest  in  the  Sunday  school.  Others  are  con- 
cerned about  the  decline  in  vacation  Bible  schools.  Some 
question  the  future  of  these  agencies  in  Christian  education. 
Others  say  they  have  served  their  time  and  are  now  out- 
moded. 

Is  that  the  real  question?  What  difference  does  it  make 
whether  we  have  Sunday  school,  vacation  Bible  school,  week- 
day Bible  courses,  Sunday  evening  studies,  etc.?  The  real 
question  is,  Are  our  children,  youth,  and  adults  receiving  a 
Christian  education?  It  may  be  they  receive  it  in  church 
services,  in  the  home,  in  youth  meetings,  men’s  and  women’s 
fellowship.  Does  one  need  formal  class  settings  to  learn  the 
Bible  and  receive  a Christian  education?  There  are  those 
who  have  learned  the  stories  of  the  Bible,  memorized  por- 
tions of  Scripture,  can  recite  amounts  of  history,  and  even 
discuss  the  doctrines  but  still  are  not  able  nor  willing  to  live 
a Christian  life  of  discipleship. 

Christian  education  is  more  than  formal  class  periods,  sys- 
tematic Bible  study,  and  having  a knowledge  of  the  facts. 
Christian  education  is  helping  people  to  live  the  Christlike 
life.  One  needs  knowledge,  but  more,  one  needs  to  respond 
with  a desire  and  willingness  to  make  a commitment  to  live 
like  Christ.  Christian  education  calls  for  real  honest,  sincere, 
living  models  and  standards.  Factual  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion needs  to  be  clothed  and  worn  by  Christlike  teachers, 
parents,  and  churchmen. 

Thus,  for  children,  youth,  and  adults  to  become  educated 
seems  to  call  first  for  adults  as  parents  and  teachers  who 
live  authentic,  genuine,  and  sincere  Christlike  lives.  Adults 
need  to  serve  as  models  in  their  roles  as  parents  and  teach- 
ers. “ But  be  thou  an  example.  ... 

Education  can  take  place  in  very  informal  settings  wherever 
Christian  relationships  are  functioning  authentically.  Deut. 
6:7.  It  needs  to  be  relevant  on  informal  parent-child  or 
person-to-person  bases.  Much  of  it  occurs  in  worship  serv- 
ices, family  fellowships,  everyday  life,  group  meetings,  as 
well  as  through  literature  and  simple  hearing. 

Too  long  we  have  emphasized  factual  knowledge  gained  in 
formal  study  settings  without  real  personal  relationships.  Too 
often  parent-child  and  teacher-pupil  relationships  have  been 
unauthentic.  Children  and  pupils  have  been  told,  but  they 
observed  the  teller  in  superficial  and  non-practicing  roles. 
This  hinders  their  education. 


Education  takes  place  when  the  learner  begins  to  practice 
and  live  the  life  of  Christ.  I,  personally,  believe  the  Sunday 
school  is  still  a vital  agency  when  it  is  genuine.  However, 
too  many  schools  are  merely  activities  which  breed  resent- 
ment because  of  their  irrelevance  and  non-authentic  teaching 
programs. 

— J.  J.  Hostetler. 


By  Still  Waters 

I will  both  lay  me  down  in  peace,  and  sleep:  for  thou, 
Lord,  only  makest  me  dwell  in  safety. — Ps.  4:8. 

One  evening  when  Luther  saw  a little  bird  perched 
on  a tree  to  roost  for  the  night  he  said,  “This  little 
bird  has  had  its  supper,  and  now  it  is  getting  ready  to 
go  to  sleep  here,  quite  secure  and  content,  never 
troubling  itself  what  its  food  will  be,  or  where  its 
lodging  on  the  morrow.  Like  David,  it  ‘abides  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Almighty.  It  sits  on  its  little  twig 
content  and  lets  God  take  care.’’ 

What  peace  can  exceed  that  which  rests  in  the  will 
of  God?  To  know  that  we  are  in  the  will  of  God  means 
that  we  are  safe  regardless  of  what  happens.  It  means 
that  we  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty.  We 
yield  ourselves  to  His  providence. 

Let  me  illustrate  it  this  way.  One  night  in  travel  a 
well-known  Christian  leader  seemed  struck  with  sudden 
fear.  He  could  not  explain  his  feeling.  He  remained 
restless  until  he  thought,  “I’m  in  God’s  will.  He  is  able 
to  take  care  of  me  and  this  train  I am  on.’  At  this 
thought  he  committed  himself  to  God  and  lay  down  in 
peace.  He  slept  all  through  the  night. 

When  he  awoke  he  knew  something  unusual  had 
happened.  Everyone  was  excited.  During  the  night,  due 
to  a severe  thunderstorm,  a railroad  bridge  was  washed 
out.  A farmer,  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
was  moved  to  take  his  lantern  to  check  the  train  tracks. 
Only  then  did  he  discover  the  bridge  was  gone.  By 
waving  his  little  lantern  he  stopped  the  train  just  be- 
fore the  awful  plunge. 

But  trusting  ourselves  to  God’s  providence  does  not 
always  mean  protection  from  danger  or  even  death. 
What  it  does  mean  is  that  we  have  such  confidence  in 
Him  that  we  trust  ourselves  to  His  care  whatever  may 
happen.  And  doing  this  we  can  rest,  for  there  is  no 
safer  place  than  dwelling  in  God’s  will. 
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Editorials 


Let's  Preach  and  Practice 

Many  times  I’m  struck  by  the  safety  of  doctrine.  That  is, 
as  long  as  it  is  not  related  directly  to  life.  Preach  all  you 
want  to  on  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Romans.  The  protest 
begins  when  the  practical  outcome  is  pressed  in  Romans 
twelve  through  fifteen. 

Preach  sin  as  long  as  you  relate  it  to  Adam’s  fall,  the 
world,  and  the  sin  of  the  fathers,  keeping  it  as  far  back  as 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Describe,  in  any  church  group, 
the  doctrine  of  the  devil  in  great  detail.  But  beware  of 
suggesting  that  the  devil  is  doing  his  dirty  work  when  we 
sow  discord  among  brethren,  when  we  gossip,  and  when  we 
despise  others.  Trouble  begins  if  present-day  sins  are  spoken 
to  in  the  lives  of  God’s  people  today. 

So  also  the  doctrine  of  God  is  safe.  But  to  apply  that 
doctrine  of  God  to  the  point  where  He  says  He  will  allow 
no  other  gods  before  Him  or  that  He  must  have  total  claim 
on  life  means  trouble.  The  doctrine  of  Christ  is  safe,  espe- 
cially if  His  deity,  virgin  birth,  and  coming  again  are  mouthed 
properly.  And  certainly  this  is  right,  for  you  can  t develop 
right  living  from  wrong  doctrine  either.  But  all  kinds  of  pro- 
tests are  put  forth  by  the  most  orthodox  if  the  way  of  Christ 
is  pushed  to  the  point  the  Scripture  does  when  it  says  Christ 
is  Lord  as  well  as  Savior. 

Or  take  the  example  of  the  doctrine  of  love.  Some  of  my 
minister  friends  from  other  denominations  tell  me  that  love 
is  a great  doctrine  with  them  also.  They  may  preach  loud 
and  long  on  love,  and  brotherhood,  and  God’s  love  for  the 
world.  But  when  they  begin  to  apply  the  doctrine  the  way 
the  Scripture  does,  they  are  immediately  in  hot  water.  To 
even  suggest,  as  Christ  commands,  that  one  is  to  love  ene- 
mies, to  pray  for  the  Vietcong  or  Chinese,  and  to  give  to 
or  to  sympathize  with  both  sides  in  conflict  causes  cries  of 
communist,  traitor,  and  liberal  to  arise. 

In  our  own  group  we  have  given  much  emphasis  to  love 
and  nonresistance.  But  with  us  also  the  protests  come  when 
we  push  the  application.  When  we  are  told  to  love  those 
who  differ  from  us,  the  cry  goes  up  that  we  are  compromis- 
ing and  that  the  Scripture  calls  us  to  “come  out  from  among 
them.’  To  suggest  that  we  ought  to  love  and  forbear  even 
with  brethren  who  do  differently  than  we  do  or  think,  causes 
some  to  raise  a question  mark  over  one’s  own  head.  In  the 
minds  of  some  Paul  could  not  have  been  Christian  and  called 
the  members  of  the  Corinthian  church  “saints.” 

Yet  nowhere  in  Scripture  are  Christians  told  to  come  out 
from  among  other  Christians.  The  Scriptures  speak  only  of 
Christians  coming  out  from  the  world’s  evil,  from  idol  wor- 
shipers and  those  committed  to  evil. 

So  it  is  safe,  very  safe,  to  speak  on  doctrine,  to  repeat  the 
Apostles’  Creed,  and  to  sing  songs  of  love  and  praise.  The 
real  problem  for  any  preacher  or  writer  begins  where  the 


Scripture  is  applied  to  life,  right  where  we  put  in  our  work- 
ing hours,  our  playing  time,  and  make  our  gritty  decisions 
each  day. 

I have  been  told  many  times  to  stick  to  safe  subjects,  to 
stress  more  doctrine,  and  to  have  articles  only  in  those  areas 
on  which  we  all  agree. 

But  really  I’ve  had  to  feel  sometimes  that  what  is  meant 
by  safe  subjects  is  that  which  is  watered  down  until  it  says 
nothing.  What  is  meant  by  doctrine  is  the  repetition  of 
religious  cliches  or  scriptural  phrases  without  application  to 
life.  I’ve  known  sticklers  for  every  doctrine  who  treat  others 
worse  than  dogs.  And  what  is  meant  by  discussing  subjects 
on  which  we  all  agree?  This  is  an  invitation  for  anyone  to 
make  such  a list.  There  would  certainly  be  little  chance  for 
growth  or  enlightenment  with  this  approach  if  it  were  possible. 

Our  Anabaptist  fathers  had  their  difficulty  at  the  same 
point.  They  insisted  on  discipleship.  They  said  doctrine  is 
worthless  and  only  an  intellectual  exercise  unless  it  makes  a 
difference  in  life.  They  were  determined  that  doctrine  lead 
to  duty.  It  didn’t  matter  to  them  how  high  a person  jumped 
in  spiritual  ecstasy  if  it  didn’t  determine  how  he  walked  in 
relation  to  his  fellowmen.  They  said  Christianity  begins 
where  the  talk  stops  and  the  action  begins. 

That  doctrine  must  determine  duty  is  what  Gospel  Herald 
has  endeavored  to  show.  Doctrine  has  not  been  shied  away 
from.  Every  doctrinal  article  has  not  been  labeled  as  such. 
And  for  some  it  may  have  appeared  that  Bible  doctrines 
are  not  discussed.  It  is  at  the  point  of  doctrine’s  application 
to  life  that  sharp  criticisms  sometimes  come.  It  is  here  that 
voices  are  heard  which  cry  social  gospel,  give  us  more  of  the 
plain  simple  gospel  and  more  Scripture  verses. 

Even  the  letter  which  at  times  says  that  there  has  been  a 
departure  from  the  Scriptures  invariably  fails  to  mention  at 
what  point  or  what  Scripture. 

If  at  any  point  (and  certainly  there  have  been  failures)  a 
departure  from  the  Scriptures  is  recognized  by  any  reader, 
this  editor  more  than  welcomes  it  to  be  pointed  out.  The 
deep  desire  is  to  remain  true  to  the  Word  of  God  both  in  the 
proclamation  and  practice,  the  impartation  and  implication 
of  doctrine. — D. 

More  Noise  and  Complaints 

According  to  the  Building  Research  Institute,  people  are 
making  more  noise  and  more  complaints  each  year.  The 
reason,  according  to  this  Research  Institute,  is  that  people 
are  using  more  dishwashers,  garbage  dispensers,  vacuum 
cleaners,  air  conditioners,  radios,  televisions,  stereo  sets,  and 
other  mechanical  devices.  Another  factor  is  that  people  are 
living  closer  together  and  the  building  materials  are  thinner. 

Maybe  that’s  the  reason  also  for  so  much  noise  and  so 
many  complaints  in  the  church.  The  church  is  doing  a lot 
more  than  it  used  to.  Each  congregation  has  a full  program. 
It  can  expect  some  noise  and  criticism.  Then,  too,  we  seem 
to  be  living  closer  together  in  many  ways.  More  persons  are 
involved  and  we  are  more  and  more  dependent  on  each 
other.  I’m  not  sure  how  to  apply  the  thinner  building  mate- 
rial bit.  I’ll  let  you  do  that. — D. 
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I Met  Christ 

By  Stanley  Weaver 


One  meets  Christ  in  special  ways  often  during  life.  Christ 
has  met  me  in  many  differing  circumstances  to  bring  me  to 
His  will. 

I had  the  privilege  of  being  born  into  a truly  Christian 
home.  Because  of  this  influence  in  my  early  life  I made  a 
public  commitment  to  Christ  at  about  age  ten.  There  is  no 
doubt  at  all  that  this  decision  was  real  for  me,  even  though 
limited  by  my  childhood  lack  of  experience. 

During  the  teen  years  and  into  early  adulthood  my  spirit- 
ual life  suffered  the  stresses  of  mediocrity.  I taught  Sunday 
school  classes  and  was  a song  leader,  but  my  church  relation- 
ships were  those  of  habit  rather  than  spiritual  warmth. 

As  I went  to  college  one  real  love  guided  my  plans.  I had 
always  enjoyed  music  very  much.  It  seemed  only  natural  that 
I prepare  to  be  a music  teacher. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  another  love  entered  my  life. 
After  Arlie  and  I were  married  we  put  our  hearts  and  souls 
into  teaching  school.  We  enjoyed  this  work  and  challenge 
very  much.  As  a public  school  music  teacher  I spent  most 
waking  hours  working  with  music.  My  life  was  music. 

And  then  came  an  interruption  of  my  plans  that  was  to 
change  the  entire  course  of  my  future.  After  some  discussion 
Arlie  and  I agreed  we  would  give  a year  of  service  to  the 
church  before  we  got  tied  down  to  jobs  we  wouldn  t want 
to  leave  later.  Without  any  particular  place  or  type  of  service 
in  mind  we  offered  ourselves  through  the  Mission  Board’s 
Voluntary  Service  program. 

As  we  talked  with  Levi  Hartzler,  the  director  of  Voluntary 
Service  in  those  early  days  of  VS,  we  asked  him  to  place  us 
wherever  he  felt  we  were  suited  to  serve.  He  had  recently 
returned  from  a trip  in  which  he  had  seen  Navaho  Indian 
people  living  in  migrant  labor  camps  near  Grants,  N.M.  The 
living  conditions  there  made  his  love  and  compassion  deter- 
mine to  do  something  about  it. 

When  we  offered  to  go  wherever  he  suggested,  he  im- 
mediately had  a suggestion.  In  the  weeks  prior  to  our  leav- 
ing for  New  Mexico  we  searched  the  public  library  for  infor- 
mation about  Navaho  Indians  and  found  very  little  except  the 
cowboy  and  Indian  variety  of  stories. 

In  June  of  1951  Arlie  and  I and  five  other  young  people 
moved  to  the  sleepy  little  Mexican  town  that  was  to  be  our 
home  and  place  of  work.  With  our  limited  knowledge  of  In- 
dians we  planned  our  first  meeting  with  them  to  let  them 
know  why  we  had  come. 

Etched  deeply  in  my  memory  is  that  early  morning  when 
three  of  us  went  out  to  the  largest  migrant  camp  of  Navahos. 
There,  after  some  calling  and  shouting,  the  men  of  the  camp 
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gathered  in  a large  circle.  The  women  and  children  re- 
mained hidden  around  the  corners  of  cabins  where  they 
would  be  safe  from  the  white  people  but  where  they  could 
witness  what  happened. 

After  telling  them  of  our  desire  to  help  them  and  after 
some  discussion,  they  expressed  a willingness  to  have  us  work 
among  them.  Soon  the  circle  of  men  broke  up  and  they 
headed  for  the  day’s  work  in  the  carrot  fields. 

All  seven  of  us  had  volunteered  for  a year  of  service.  And 
it  took  all  of  that  year  just  to  begin  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  Navaho  people  who  had  been  fooled  by  the  white  man 
so  often  before. 

As  the  time  came  for  all  of  us  to  return  to  our  homes  and 
life  plans,  we  were  obsessed  with  the  conviction  that  a new 
group  of  VS-ers  coming  to  work  would  really  start  out  where 
we  did  a year  ago  and  would  spend  the  whole  year  learning 
to  know  and  be  accepted  by  the  people. 

After  much  discussion  Arlie  and  I decided  we  would  vol- 
unteer for  one  more  year  to  help  give  continuity  to  the  pro- 
gram. But  for  only  one  year! 

During  that  year  the  Mission  Board  asked  us  to  do  some 
looking  around  for  places  where  a regular  mission  program 
could  be  opened.  We  visited  quite  a few  missions  and  mis- 
sionaries on  the  reservation  attempting  to  find  areas  that 
were  not  being  reached  by  missionaries.  We  were  also  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  influence  of  dedicated  missionaries  sharing 
their  burdens  for  the  people. 

On  one  of  these  trips  Arlie  and  I traveled  most  of  the 
night  to  get  back  to  the  VS  home  and  work.  As  we  drove 
across  the  endless  desert,  deep  into  the  night,  my  mind  was 
going  in  high  gear.  We  had  spent  so  much  time  with  the 
people  and  had  been  working  toward  locating  a mission  site 
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somewhere  on  the  reservation.  And  then  the  missionaries 
who  would  be  assigned  would  start  out  from  scratch  and 
would  have  to  go  through  all  the  learning  process  we  had 
experienced.  Even  before  I admitted  it  to  myself,  I was 
struggling  with  a major  decision  of  my  life.  God  met  us  that 
night. 

My  thoughts  went  racing  in  circles.  Should  I be  that  new 
missionary?  But  I am  a music  teacher!  And  I know  Arlie 
won’t  want  to  give  up  schoolteaching!  And  I can’t  give  up 
music! 

Finally  in  desperation  I decided,  “So  all  right!  I’ll  tell 
Arlie  what  I’ve  been  thinking  and  she  will  not  want  to  stay 
out  here  and  that  will  be  that.’  But  I hadn’t  counted  on 
God’s  working. 

When  I finally  was  able  to  put  my  thoughts  into  words  to 
Arlie  there  was  a pause,  and  then  with  unsteady  voice  she 
told  me  she  had  been  thinking  the  very  same  cycle  of 
thoughts.  Only  she  was  sure  I wouldn’t  consider  leaving 
music. 

There  in  the  middle  of  nowhere,  with  the  desert  night 
blackness  all  around  us,  God  met  us  and  gave  us  the  calm 
assurance  that  He  wanted  us  to  stay.  The  Mission  Board 
accepted  our  offer  to  stay  to  begin  the  work  on  the  reserva- 
tion. 

The  strong  decision  made  that  night  was  not  so  easily 
carried  out.  Another  major  confrontation  with  God  came  as  I 
tried  to  actually  give  up  all  hopes  of  ever  being  an  active 
musician  again.  Not  ever! 

My  dreams  and  plans  did  not  die  easily.  But  after  many 
months  that  stretched  into  years  I was  able  to  say,  “My  life 
as  a musician  is  over — finished!  and  really  mean  it.  God 
graciously  provided  the  help  I needed  to  come  to  that  place 
of  surrender. 

As  we  began  telling  the  Navaho  people  about  the  Lord 
Jesus  and  His  love  for  them,  the  Holy  Spirit  worked  among 
them  and  some  made  beginnings  in  the  Christian  life.  Some 
of  the  men  had  very  hard  struggles  overcoming  the  drinking 
problem.  And  as  they  struggled,  I became  impatient  with 
them.  “What’s  wrong?  Don’t  they  really  believe?  Why  can’t 
they  make  up  their  mind  which  way  they  really  want?” 

I felt  quite  superior.  I didn’t  get  drunk.  I had  never  been 
in  jail.  Then  the  Holy  Spirit  started  work  on  me.  I became 
more  aware  of  a problem  with  my  thought  life.  I suspect 
this  problem  bothers  other  men,  too. 

One  day  as  I was  trying  to  think  through  the  Navaho 
Christian  men’s  problem  and  what  I could  do  to  help  them, 
the  thought  crashed  down  on  me,  “How  can  you  help  any- 
one else?  You  haven’t  won  your  own  battle.” 

Thus  began  a fierce  personal  battle.  First  I tried  to  ex- 
plain and  reason  away  that  my  problem  was  a personal  one. 
“It  doesn’t  affect  anyone  except  me.  The  drunk  hurts  his 
family  and  brings  public  disgrace  on  the  church.  I’m  not  that 
bad.  And  anyway,  these  fellows  seem  to  want  to  do  these 
things.  They  don’t  even  try  to  quit.” 

And  then  with  crushing  force  I had  to  admit  to  myself  that 
I thought  my  sinful  thoughts  because  I wanted  to  think  them! 
In  God’s  sight  one  sin  is  just  as  sinful  as  any  other.  I was 
no  better  than  the  Navaho  drunk! 


“OK.  I’ll  just  put  these  bad  thoughts  away.”  But  the 
harder  I tried  by  my  own  efforts  to  erase  these  thoughts,  the 
more  the  devil  seemed  to  throw  them  at  me  and  then  sneer 
at  my  failures. 

For  months  my  mind  spun  viciously.  “Are  those  Navaho 
men  really  accepted  by  God?  Am  I really  accepted  by  God? 
Am  I saved?”  I wanted  to  think  I was.  But  why  did  I 
suffer  repeated  defeat?  I wasn’t  experiencing  God’s  power 
in  my  life.  I was  a hypocrite!  Real  nice  on  the  outer  shell, 
but  a boiling  heap  of  sin  and  uncertainties  on  the  inside. 
Along  with  Paul  I could  say  with  deep  feeling,  “What  a 
wretched  man  I am!  Who  can  rescue  me  from  this  death?” 

Finally  one  day,  in  utter  weary  desperation,  with  hot  and 
bitter  tears,  I collapsed  before  God.  “God.  O God!  Please 
listen!  I’m  a rotten  failure.  I’m  a sinner  and  can’t  stop.  I 
don  t know  why  I am  this  way.  I don’t  know  how  to  make 
myself  any  different.  Holy  God,  please,  if  You  can  do  any- 
thing for  me,  help  me!  I don’t  deserve  anything  from  You. 
But  if  You  can’t  help  me,  I’m  finished.  Washed  up. 

It  was  then  I felt  the  calm  assurance  of  forgiveness  for 
my  own  personal  sinfulness.  It  was  then  I began  to  sense  the 
intimate  preciousness  of  Christ’s  love  for  me  and  of  my  sal- 
vation. Completely  undeserving,  yet  accepted.  Completely 
hopeless,  yet  lifted  to  new  hope  because  of  Christ. 

I am  still  a long  way  from  being  perfect,  but  I know  God 
loves  me.  Because  of  His  love  I depend  on  His  strength  and 
help  each  moment  of  each  day.  I am  still  weak,  but  He  is 
so  very  strong.  Because  God  has  been  so  patient  with  me  I 
find  it  much  easier  to  be  patient  and  compassionate. 

I am  sure  God  has  many  more  things  to  teach  me.  As  I 
sit  among  the  Navaho  redeemed  ones,  I humbly  give  thanks 
for  His  leading  us  to  Navaholand.  And  I also  give  thanks 
with  my  Navaho  brothers  and  sisters  that  Christ  came  to  save 
sinners. 

Because  of  God’s  many  mercies  to  me  I offer  myself  as  a 
living  sacrifice  to  God,  dedicated  to  His  service.  How  can  I 
do  less  than  give  Him  my  best,  and  live  for  Him  completely 
after  all  He’s  done  for  me!  Q 


Black  and  White  Definitions 

“The  rulers  of  this  system,  be  they  black  or  white,  are, 
in  large  part,  unconcerned  about  the  plight  of  the  nation’s 
black  serfs.  As  young  ghetto  blacks  are  growing  up,  society 
barrages  them  with  testimony  as  to  their  worthlessness  and 
its  lack  of  concern.  Children  are  still  children  when  they 
learn  all  the  negative  connotations  of  black  and  see  that  most 
things  good  come  to  one  who  is  white.  Ossie  Davis  has 
eloquently  pointed  out  that  the  word  blackness  has  120 
definitions  in  Roget’s  Thesaurus,  that  60  of  these  definitions 
have  ‘distinctly  unfavorable’  connotations,  and  that  none 
of  the  definitions  even  approaches  the  positive.  Whiteness, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  134  synonyms,  has  44  definitions 
with  favorable  connotations  and  only  10  definitions  with 
mild  negative  implications.” — from  Beyond  the  Burning 
(p.  38),  by  Sterling  Tucker.  Association  Press. 
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Whites  in  a Black  Commun 


By  Don  Bender 


A month  ago  my  roommate  Waldie  Unger  and  I,  who  had 
been  living  in  a black  poverty  ghetto,  chose  to  move  to  an- 
other location.  Our  decision  was  based  on  several  factors. 

Until  recently  most  black  Americans  seemingly  welcomed 
whites  who  wished  to  ally  with  them  in  the  struggle  against 
segregation.  These  were  days  of  optimism  and  considerable 
unity. 

A great  disillusionment  began  to  set  in,  however,  when 
changes  in  laws  and  community  patterns,  as  well  as  court 
decisions,  which  had  seemed  so  significant,  fell  far  below 
expectations  in  achieving  the  projected  goals  of  the  move- 
ment. Many  young  blacks  became  embittered.  Some  of  the 
whites,  who  had  swarmed  to  help  them  earlier,  had  returned 
north  and  failed  to  take  care  of  old  business  in  their  own 
communities. 

Some  whites,  by  their  superior  educational  backgrounds, 
had  unwittingly  helped  to  deepen  the  feelings  of  inferiority 
suffered  by  the  Negroes.  Blacks  said  that  white  workers  had 
exuded  a spirit  of  paternalism.  In  spite  of  the  best  intentions, 
the  whites  had  helped  to  build  a dependence  instead  of 
independence  and  pride. 

When  the  blacks  sensed  this  dependence  on  whites,  many 
of  them  began  calling  for  psychological  independence,  and  in 
a number  of  cases,  physical  separation  from  whites.  The 
need  for  black  people  to  unify  as  a race  and  control  their 
own  movement  and  communities  received  its  first  major 
publicity  in  the  1966  summer  march  in  Mississippi.  At  this 
time  the  slogan  “Black  Power  was  popularized. 

Since  white  racists  were  the  root  of  the  racial  problem, 
blacks  reasoned  that  white  liberals  should  go  to  the  white 
communities  and  “civilize”  them.  Some  whites  responded  al- 
most immediately  and  it  became  the  “in’  thing  for  many 
liberals  to  race  each  other  to  the  white  community. 

During  this  time  we  became  deeply  concerned  about  our 
role  in  the  ghetto.  Many  times  we  asked  ourselves  if  our 
work  in  this  area  of  Atlanta  was  completed. 

Local  leadership  still  had  not  been  developed,  in  spite  of 
our  attempts  to  develop  such  potential.  Since  we  did  not 
want  to  see  the  community  center  fold,  we  decided  to  re- 


Don  Bender  teaches  social  studies  at  Frederick  Douglass  High  School  in  Atlanta. 
He  previously  spent  two  years  in  an  MCC  VS  unit  at  Mennonite  House  and  during 
the  past  year  has  worked  in  conjunction  with  its  programs. 


main  and  redouble  our  efforts  to  stimulate  community  leader- 
ship. Yet,  as  long  as  we  remained  in  the  community,  few 
persons  were  willing  to  do  what  we  had  been  doing.  Those 
young  people  who  had  helped  in  leadership  were  resented 
by  their  peers  because  they  were  “getting  tight  with  the 
white  people.” 

Impossible  demands  were  made  on  our  time  and  attentions. 
Some  of  the  younger  men  came  to  resent  any  refusal  on 
our  part  to  lend  money  or  provide  transportation  on  a 24- 
hour-a-day  basis.  While  we  were  quite  willing  to  experience 
inconveniences  and  even  to  absorb  hostility,  if  it  served  a 
worthy  end,  we  came  to  feel  that  we  were  being  used  by 
some  people.  Moreover,  the  development  of  such  an  attitude 
was  actually  hindering  the  community  s own  progress. 

We  finally  concluded  it  was  better  that  we  move,  because 
we  were  stifling  community  self-reliance.  We  were  cast  in 
the  role  of  being  our  brothers’  keeper  rather  than  our 
brothers’  brother. 

One  must  be  cautious  not  to  generalize  too  broadly  on  the 
basis  of  isolated  personal  experience  in  one  location.  Some 
white  people  and  groups  decided  before  us  that  their  role 
in  black  community  organization  was  over  and  other  white 
groups  chose  to  continue  in  a manner  similar  to  our  involve- 
ment on  Irwin  Street. 

Several  generalizations,  however,  would  seem  valid.  First, 
whites  who  work  in  black  communities  should  be  under  black 
supervision.  Second,  whites  cannot  and  should  not  try  to 
lose  their  identity  by  becoming  too  completely  absorbed 
in  the  black  poverty  ghetto.  Third,  our  main  mission  is  to 
the  white  community.  We  do  the  greatest  service  to  the  black 
community  by  fighting  white  racism.  We  must  engage  fellow 
whites  in  discussion.  We  must  defend  human  rights  without 
arrogance.  We  must,  however,  avoid  the  ultimate  of  pater- 
nalism, shielding  our  white  brothers  from  our  true  convic- 
tions because  we  think  they  are  not  mature  enough  to  hear 
them.  Fourth,  we  must  keep  in  communication  with  the  black 
people.  Fifth,  we  should  support  the  political  candidates  and 
measures  which  call  for  massive  federal  aid  to  the  ghettos 
and  control  by  black  leadership  in  the  use  of  those  funds. 

In  summary,  we  must  reach  the  realization  that  it  is  time 
for  black  people  to  control  their  own  communities  while  our 
primary  responsibility  is  to  work  for  a more  civilized  response 
from  ourselves  and  other  white  people.  □ 
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Deserters  for 

Conscience7  Sake 

When  confronted  with  the  realities  of  Vietnam  and  the 
military,  and  the  extreme  difficulties  of  obtaining  release  for 
reasons  of  conscience,  some  soldiers  have  decided  that  their 
only  recourse  is  desertion. 

Exactly  how  many  have  chosen  desertion  is  unknown.  As 
of  November  1968,  groups  designed  to  support  and  assist 
deserters  put  the  numbers  at  two  hundred  in  Sweden  and 
sixty  in  France.  These  figures  may  be  quite  low  since  they 
include  only  those  young  men  with  whom  they  have  had 
contact.  Presumably,  a substantial  number  would  not  wish 
to  expose  themselves  to  possible  contact  with  the  CIA  or 
other  intelligence  organizations.  Also  not  included  are  those 
living  in  Canada  and  those  who  have  gone  underground 
in  America. 

Since  last  summer,  Canada  has  been  granting  permanent 
status  to  deserters  as  Landed  Immigrants.  This  has  been 
done  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  two  agreements  with 
Canada  which  would  seem  to  preclude  asylum. 

The  Extradition  Treaty  provides  for  the  turning  over  of 
persons  sought  for  criminal  prosecution,  but  does  not  mention 
or  make  reference  to  the  problem  of  military  desertion.  Also, 
the  Visiting  Forces  Act  of  NATO,  to  which  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  belong,  commits  its  members  to  refuse 
asylum  to  and  return  any  member  of  a NATO  force  on 
unauthorized  leave. 

These  agreements  and  the  official  silence  of  the  Canadian 
government  create  an  unstable  situation  for  deserters.  In 
March  1968,  the  Montreal  Council  to  Aid  War  Resisters  re- 
ported that  the  immigration  department  would  not  make  it 
a policy  to  grant  Landed  Immigrant  status  to  a member  of 
the  armed  forces  from  another  country  on  unauthorized 
leave,  but  such  a person  who  does,  without  falsification  of 
his  application,  would  not  be  deported.  This  is  hardly  a man- 
date of  acceptance. 

In  Sweden,  the  people  and  their  government  have  been 
generally  supportive  of  the  deserters.  Since  polls  indicate 
that  about  80  percent  of  the  Swedish  people  think  that 
America  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Vietnamese  war,  this 
is  not  surprising. 

However,  it  appears  that  the  Swedish  government  is  be- 
ginning to  get  nervous.  Sweden  is  trying  to  maintain  neu- 
trality in  a world  which  is  polarized.  Tension  results  when 
the  deserters  realize  they  cannot  just  consider  their  act  as 
a private  matter  but  feel  impelled  to  actively  participate  in 
political  movements  in  Sweden,  Vietnam,  and  America  which 
oppose  “ American  imperialism.  ” 

Integrating  the  steady  flow  of  deserters  (which  recently 
averaged  eight  to  ten  per  week)  into  a rather  small  popu- 


lation of  eight  million  would  not  be  an  easy  job  without 
tension.  A large  proportion  of  them  are  just  out  of  high 
school,  without  particular  skills,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a few,  do  not  know  the  Swedish  language.  Wilfred  Fleisher 
of  the  Washington  Post  writes  that  less  than  20  percent  have 
obtained  any  employment,  and,  furthermore,  Sweden  already 
has  an  unemployment  problem  because  of  last  year’s  recession. 

Because  of  the  many  problems,  the  Swedish  church  and 
groups  such  as  the  American  Deserters  Committee  are  at- 
tempting to  provide  a ministry  to  our  young  men  in  exile. 
In  addition  to  housing  and  employment  assistance,  efforts 
are  being  made  to  establish  closer  ties  between  the  deserters 
and  their  families.  Many  of  the  parents  fully  support  their 
sons’  actions;  all  of  them  are  concerned. 

After  his  recent  return  from  France  and  Sweden,  Richard 
John  Neuhaus  talks  about  the  Americans  in  exile  in  a De- 
cember article  from  the  Lutheran  Forum  (Mt.  Morris,  111). 
He  writes  that  the  deserters  “insist  that  they  have  not  de- 
serted America,  but  have,  for  the  sake  of  America,  refused 
to  be  agents  of  its  deadly  perversion  in  Vietnam.”  He  says, 
however,  that  their  harsh  words  for  America  are  spoken 
not  in  disdain  but  in  devotion,  not  for  destruction  but  for 
healing.  They  are  anxious  to  return.  America  is  in  a period 
of  social  change.  They  too  want  to  have  a hand  in  making 
ours  a country  you  can  love  and  love  justice  too,  but  the 
cold  reality  of  their  decision  has  made  this  just  a dream — for 
the  present. 

— From  the  February  1969  issue  of  The  Reporter , published  by  the  Na- 
tional Service  Board  for  Religious  Objectors,  Washington,  D.C. 


Your  Pain  in  My  Heart 

By  Christian  E.  Charles 

Sympathy  is  the  key  that  fits  the  lock  of  any  heart.  It  is 
a powerful  spring  of  action;  it  is  a principle  in  man’s  nature. 
It  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  all  Christian  virtues.  It  means 
being  able  to  know  exactly  what  are  the  feelings  of  other 
people.  Sympathy  is  interest  in  our  neighbor’s  joy  as  well 
as  his  sorrows.  Our  hastening  to  congratulate  him  on  what 
prospers  his  life,  as  much  as  to  console  with  him  on  what 
darkens  it. 

No  mistake  is  greater  than  to  suppose  that  the  human 
spirit  is  ever  content  to  be  isolated  under  circumstances  of 
any  kind.  Our  helpfulness  to  others  depends  upon  intelligent 
sympathy.  They  can  and  do  sense  our  motives  and  attitudes 
toward  them.  We  often  do  more  good  by  our  sympathy  than 
by  our  labors.  People  know  how  much  we  are  concerned 
about  them,  without  telling  them  so  by  our  attitudes  and 
actions. 

To  have  a heart  within  is  to  have  a hand  without.  A little 
sympathy  may  accomplish  much.  It  divides  sorrows  and 
doubles  joys.  It  steps  into  the  shadow  to  lead  the  sorrower 
into  the  sunshine.  It  is  the  safeguard  of  the  human  soul 
against  selfishness.  Sympathy  is  always  in  season. 
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The  Kiss  of  Peace 

By  John  Bergey 

While  conducting  doctoral  studies  at  Berkeley,  I attended 
a large  church  in  downtown  San  Francisco  and  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  church  full.  As  I glanced  over  the  church 
bulletin  handed  me,  the  last  item  really  puzzled  me:  “The 
kiss  of  peace — The  gathered  community  prepares  to  let  go 
of  its  corporate  identity  and  to  risk  the  confrontations  of 
life  as  newborn  individuals. 

What  does  this  mean?  I mused.  Does  it  mean  what  I re- 
called of  my  youth  in  the  Franconia  Conference  when  the 
holy  kiss  was  practiced?  I recalled  there  were  awkward  and 
mixed  feelings  when  the  minister  or  bishop  would  kiss  me 
after  or  before  church.  I wasn  t sure  if  I should  feel  good 
or  “not  good’  —it  really  was  a dilemma,  especially  since 
kissing  in  public  was  rarely  practiced  by  most  families. 

Now  this  awkward  feeling  was  being  revived.  Are  just  the 
ministers  (there  were  three  up  front — one  colored)  going  to 
kiss  each  other,  or  just  the  choir  members,  or  just  who? 
Then  I began  to  cautiously  look  about  me  to  see  who  I might 
be  “matched  with  if  everyone  was  to  get  involved.  I was 
on  an  end  seat;  so  there  was  only  one  other  possibility — a 
young  lady  sitting  next  to  me  with  her  husband  (on  the 
other  side).  Surely  she  will  kiss  him,  then  I’ll  be  spared  the 
“dilemma. 

As  the  service  went  on,  I seemed  to  be  getting  warmer, 
and  when  the  moment  came,  the  pastor  said,  “Now  everyone 
turn  to  his  neighbor  and  embrace  him  with  the  kiss  of  peace. 
I was  perspiring  profusely  by  now  and  furtively  glancing 
about  to  see  what  was  going  on.  The  lady  next  to  me 
turned  her  head  slightly  toward  me,  then  I followed  suit. 
She  embraced  me  and  I her — we  touched  lightly  on  the 
cheek. 

We  introduced  ourselves  and  she  introduced  me  to  her 
husband.  They  had  attended  only  three  times,  having  re- 
cently moved  here  from  a small  town,  and  planned  to 
continue.  I heard  the  minister  trying  to  talk  above  the  din 
of  the  congregation,  saying  that  as  soon  as  the  closing  song, 
“Glorious  Things  of  Thee  Are  Spoken,  could  be  sung  we 
could  go  to  the  coffee  hour  and  finish  our  discussions. 
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Many  different  types  of  people  were  there:  many  young 
men  and  women — some  well  dressed;  some  with  beards  and 
unusual  dress,  perhaps  hippies;  there  were  servicemen 
there  and  some  older  men  who  seemed  like  alcoholics;  also 
families  and  many  well-dressed  persons.  The  sermon  was  on 
“The  Time  for  Being  Disturbed’ — about  the  misfits  in 
society  who  are  most  often  rejected  and  stigmatized.  It  was 
obvious  that  many  of  these  were  in  attendance. 

During  the  coffee  hour  (there  were  many  there)  there  was 
a degree  of  warmth  and  acceptance  that  I hadn’t  expected 
in  the  big  city.  The  minister  made  himself  readily  available 
to  all.  He  knew  some  people  I knew  in  Kansas  City.  I over- 
heard a lady  telling  him  how  the  couple  next  to  her  froze 
when  the  kiss  of  peace  occurred  and  she  was  sadly  lamenting 
the  fact  that  the  churches  in  general  have  developed  a 
formalized  and  unemotional  religion. 

I wondered  then — and  I still  wonder — how  much  this  is 
true.  What  purpose  did  the  holy  kiss  serve  (it  isn’t  totally 
gone  yet)?  Is  it  meaningful  today  and  should  it  be  revived 
along  with  the  revival  of  the  “gathered  community  of  be- 
lievers” into  a warm,  loving,  and  “emotional”  Christian  life? 
I use  quotes  around  the  word  “emotional  because  it  has 
a special  meaning  to  me — not  one  that  is  highly  emotional, 
but  one  that  shows  outwardly  how  you  really  feel  inside. 

This  is  quite  full  of  risks  and  may  backfire  at  times,  but 
the  way  the  church  has  witnessed  the  last  50  years  does  not 
show  much  evidence  of  reaching  the  general  population  that 
Christ  reached.  I am  not  necessarily  advocating  the  revival 
of  the  holy  kiss  as  much  as  I am  pushing  for  a richer  and 
more  direct  expression  of  our  love  for  fellowman  regardless 
of  station  or  stature  in  life.  D 


A Parent's  Prayer 

The  following  parent’s  prayer  offers  some  excellent  advice 
to  perplexed  parents:  “O  heavenly  Father,  make  me  a bet- 
ter parent.  Teach  me  to  understand  my  children,  to  listen 
patiently  to  what  they  have  to  say,  and  to  answer  all  their 
questions  kindly.  Keep  me  from  interrupting  them  or  con- 
tradicting them.  Make  me  as  courteous  to  them  as  I would 
have  them  be  to  me.  Forbid  that  I should  ever  laugh  at  their 
mistakes,  or  resort  to  ridicule  when  they  displease  me.  May 
I never  punish  them  for  my  own  satisfaction  or  to  show 
my  power.  Let  me  not  tempt  my  child  to  lie  or  steal  and 
guide  me  hour  by  hour  that  I may  demonstrate  all  I say  and 
do  that  honestly  produces  happiness.  Reduce,  I pray,  the 
meanness  in  me  and  when  I am  out  of  sorts,  help  me,  O 
Lord,  to  hold  my  tongue.  May  I ever  be  mindful  that  my 
children  are  children  and  not  expect  of  them  the  judgment  of 
adults.  Let  me  not  rob  them  of  the  opportunity  to  make 
their  own  decisions.  Bless  me  with  the  bigness  to  grant  them 
all  their  reasonable  requests  and  the  courage  to  deny  them 
privileges  I know  will  do  them  harm.  Make  me  fair  and  just 
and  kind  and  fit  me.  Lord,  to  be  loved  and  respected  and 
imitated  by  my  children.  ” 
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From  My  Scrapbook 


Seventeen  Years, 

Six  Months  . . . 

By  Lydia  M.  Beiler 

As  I gazed  into  the  open  coffin  at  the  little  white  prayer 
book  in  Sally  Willey’s  twisted  hands,  my  heart  wept  for  joy. 
Sally  was  freed  at  last  after  years  of  gradually  becoming  a 
complete  captive  in  a body  so  distorted  by  Parkinson’s 
disease  that  she  could  not  open  her  eyes  if  she  was  care- 
less enough  to  close  them! 

I first  learned  to  know  Sally  four  years  ago  when  an 
elderly  friend  of  mine  was  admitted  to  Deer’s  Head  State 
Hospital  after  a stroke.  Deer’s  Head  is  a hospital  for  the 
chronically  ill  in  Salisbury,  Md.  The  beautiful  grounds  over- 
looking Johnson’s  Lake  are  in  startling  contrast  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  300  guests  afflicted  with  long-term  illnesses. 

When  I first  offered  to  read  to  Sally,  she  did  not  have  a 
favorite  verse,  but  I struck  the  right  note  when  I read 
Romans  8 to  her  in  one  of  the  newer  translations.  For  weeks 
she  asked  for  it  every  time.  We  chuckled  and  almost  wept 
together  over  Eugenia  Price’s  The  Burden  Is  Light.  She  was 
on  a baby  food  diet  and  how  she  welcomed  a change — ice 
cream  or  cokes  on  hot  days  and  cocoa  with  marshmallows 
on  cold  ones. 

When  the  time  came  that  the  friend  who  had  originally 
taken  me  to  Deer’s  Head  was  discharged,  I continued  to 
visit  there  weekly.  I gradually  found  other  lonely  souls. 
Mrs.  Summerfield  wanted  library  books  and  Polident,  Miss 
Jump  wanted  a coke  from  the  first  floor  store,  and  others 
just  wanted  someone  to  sit  and  listen  to  them  talk. 

It  was  not  easy  in  a busy  schedule  to  find  time  to  go 
every  week.  When  I evaluate  my  relationship  with  Sally, 
I am  so  glad  that  I had  a small  part  in  making  the  last 
part  of  her  17  1/2-year  stay  at  Deer’s  Head  a mite  pleas- 
anter. I rejoice  in  the  opportunities  I had  to  encourage  her 
in  her  walk  with  Christ.  Now  I rejoice  at  her  translation — 
but,  oh,  the  pain  in  my  breast  when  I see  that  empty  bed! 

Christian  friend,  are  you  sure  God  isn’t  asking  you  to 
make  life  a little  brighter  for  someone  in  a hospital  or 
nursing  home? 

A Happy  Home 

‘It  has  been  said  that  the  mother  is  the  heart  of  the 
home.  This  expression  springs  from  a basic  concept  of  the 
mother’s  place  in  the  home,  since  undoubtedly  the  character 
of  the  mother  determines  the  character  of  the  home.  If  she 
is  temperamental,  or  tempestuous,  or  floundering,  or  afraid, 
or  undependable,  the  home  is  like  that.  If  she  is  self-con- 
tained, and  confident,  and  steady,  gentle  and  loving,  the 
home  is  like  that,  and  a happy  one.  The  greatest  task  to 


which  anyone  can  be  called  is  that  of  being  the  mother  of 
a happy  family.  As  civilization  advances,  there  is  a tendency 
to  discredit  the  role  of  the  mother.  In  the  modern  home, 
all  too  often,  she  is  only  a figurehead  and  the  house  only 
a stopping  place.  If  the  home  and  mothers  are  not  reclaimed, 
civilization  perishes.  A Christian  mother  makes  a house  a 
home.” 

Fifty  Years 

Have  you  ever  thought  how  much  your  wife, 

So  fair  and  young  today, 

Will  do  the  common,  workday  tasks, 

Til  her  golden  wedding?  Say, 

Fifty  years!  Let  s figure  it  out — 

Wash  twenty-six  hundred  times. 

And  a laundry  isn’t  a beauty  shop, 

Nor  tuneful  a washtub’s  rhymes. 

Eighteen  thousand,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Mornings,  she’ll  make  the  beds. 

Sweep  the  floor,  and  tidy  the  room. 

She’ll  see  that  her  family  is  fed 

Three  times  a day;  that’s  fifty-four  thousand 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  meals. 

And  for  years  and  years,  from  one  to  four 
Children  tagging  around  her  heels. 

And  then  the  ironings  every  week. 

That’s  twenty-six  hundred  again, 

And  the  buttons  that  have  to  be  sewed  on 
And  the  rips  and  tears  to  mend. 

Housecleaning  time  each  spring  and  fall, 

And  the  canning;  why,  nobody  knows 
What  a woman  does  in  fifty  years — 

And  just  for  her  board  and  clothes! 

Wit  and  Wisdom 

Don’t  resent  growing  old;  some  people  never  have  that 
opportunity. 

Nothing  is  more  responsible  for  ‘‘the  good  old  days”  than 
a bad  memory. 

Tension  is  driving  with  the  brakes  on. 

Computer  repairman  to  executive:  ‘‘I’ve  found  the  reason 
for  the  slowdown.  The  big  computer  is  shoving  all  the  work 
onto  the  little  computer.” 

o o o 

Passenger:  Why  is  this  train  going  so  slowly? 

Conductor:  If  you  don’t  like  it,  get  off  and  walk. 

Passenger:  I would,  only  I’m  not  expected  until  train  time. 

“My,  my!”  Grandpa  complained.  “What’s  wrong  with  the 
younger  generation!  ” 

“The  main  thing,  I think,”  soothed  Grandma,  “is  that 
too  many  of  us  don’t  belong  to  it  anymore.” — Foundry  Fun. 
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Youth  Camps— 1969 


By  Art  Smoker 

Secretary  for  Youth  Ministries 

Come  summer  1969  and  youth  from  across  the  church  will 
gather  in  numerous  camp  settings  for  experiences  in  group 
living.  Lasting  anywhere  from  three  to  eight  days,  these  re- 
treats will  bring  young  people  and  committed  Christian 
leaders  together  for  in-depth  encounter  with  the  call  of 
Christ  to  a life  of  rugged  discipleship. 

Mark  Me  Down  That  Way,  the  1969  Mennonite  youth 
theme  based  on  studies  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  will  provide 
the  focal  point  for  a variety  of  activities.  Small  encounter 
groups  will  meet  daily  for  involvement  with  selected  passages 
from  Mark.  Jesus  Christ  will  come  alive  as  campers  respond 
to  His  life  and  ministry  through  writing,  speech,  drama, 
music,  painting,  and  sculpture. 

Afternoon  options  include  seminars  dealing  with  the  special 
interests  and  concerns  of  campers  and  all  the  vigorous  out- 
door activity  each  camp  setting  will  allow.  Occasionally,  one 
or  more  camper  groups  may  move  out  into  the  community 
beyond  camp  to  explore  what  needs  exist  there  that  Christ 
calls  young  disciples  to  meet. 

Around  evening  campfires,  campers  will  be  challenged  to 
cast  their  lot  with  the  servant-Christ  who  compellingly  calls 
from  the  pages  of  Mark. 

Special  program  packets  are  being  prepared  by  the  church- 
wide Youth  Office  to  help  camp  program  directors  plan  for 
these  events.  In  addition  to  study  and  action  resources  for 
studies  in  Mark,  the  packet  includes  Songs  to  Be  Sung, 
Whistled,  or  Hummed,  a new  collection  of  folk  songs  written 
largely  by  young  Mennonites. 

The  Youth  Office  is  also  providing  the  services  of  several 
resource  persons  to  contribute  to  the  camp  experiences. 
Among  them  are  churchwide  Youth  Secretary  Art  Smoker, 
his  wife  Nova  Jean,  and  Liz  Hunsberger,  spirited  physical 
education  instructor  at  Christopher  Dock  High  School. 


Daily  encounters  with  the  Gospel  of  Mark  in  small  discussion  groups 
will  allow  youth  to  discover  the  implications  of  Christ’s  call  to  a life 
of  discipleship. 


. . . and  there  will  be  plenty  of  good  food  to  satisfy  appetites  whetted 
by  the  vigor  of  camp  life. 
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WAY*  MARK  ME  DOWN  THAT  WAY  • MARK 


Youth  are  encouraged  to  be  where  it  happens  by  finding  their  way  to  one  of  the  following  summer  1969  youth  camps. 
Write  or  call  the  camp  of  your  choice  for  further  information  about  program  and  rates. 


Pine  Lake  Fellowship  Camp 
Meridian,  Miss. 

June  8-14 

Glenn  Myers,  Director 
Route  8,  Box  19-K 
Philadelphia,  Miss.  39350 

Campo  de  Amistad 
Leakey,  Tex. 

June  12-17 
Dan  Miller,  Director 
110W.  Third  Street 
Alice,  Tex.  78332 

North  Central  Conference  Youth  Camp 
Rogers,  N.D. 

June  29-July  3 
Irvin  Grabill,  Director 
Morson,  Ont. 


Camp  Menno-Haven 
Route  1 

Tiskilwa,  111.  61368 
Aug.  4-9 

Alton  Horst,  Director 

Iowa-Nebraska  Youth  Retreat 
Twin  Lakes,  Iowa 

Aug.  8-10 

Dean  Swartzendruber,  Director 
Route  2 

Wellman,  Iowa  52356 

Southwest  Conference  Youth  Camp 
Idvllwild  Pines,  Calif. 

Aug.  9-14 

Paul  Landes,  Director 
6749  W.  Pierson 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  85033 


Camp  Hebron 
Route  2 

Halifax,  Pa.  17032 

Aug.  16-23  (inner-city  youth) 

Henry  Benner,  Director 

Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center 
Route  2 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  15666 

Aug.  29-31 

Harold  Yoder,  Director 


Camp  Hebron 
Route  2 

Halifax,  Pa.  17032 
Aug.  30,  31  (youth  retreat) 
Henry  Benner,  Director 


Black  Rock  Retreat 
Route  1 

Kirkwood,  Pa.  17536 

July  17-19 

Charles  Longenecker,  Director 

Rocky  Mountain  Mennonite  Camp 
Divide,  Colo.  80814 

July  19-26 

Wendell  Rempel,  Director 

Camp  Amigo 
Route  3 

Sturgis,  Mich.  49091 

July  20-26 

David  Cressman,  Director 


Archery  is  only  one  of  the  many  recreational  options  awaiting  youth  who  attend  a 1969  summer  camp. 
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Book  Shelf 


Books  reviewed  here  may  be  purchased  from  your 
local  Provident  Bookstore,  or  from  Provident  Book- 
store, Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

The  Tent  of  God:  A Journey  Through 
the  Old  Testament,  by  Marianne  Radius. 
Eerdmans.  1968.  368  pp.  $5.95. 

This  is  a rich  book  of  surprise.  By  title 
and  jacket  one  would  think  that  he  is  about 
to  be  confronted  with  a bombardment  of 
tabernacle  studies.  But  in  truth  the  author 
has  quite  another  design  which  she  fulfills 
magnificently. 

With  simplicity  for  reading  to  children, 
for  family  devotions,  or  for  adult  use,  the 
author  portrays  the  development  of  God, 
the  Creator,  in  His  work  and  His  relation- 
ships with  man.  Beginning  with  the  simple 
presentation  of  the  creation  and  the  plant- 
ing of  humanity  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
the  author  lays  out  the  journey  lap  by  lap 
through  the  Old  Testament  to  her  delight- 
ful entry  123  in  which  she  spans  the 
“dead  end  road’’  to  show  us  the  advent  of 
Jesus  and  the  fact  that  the  road  is  still 
open  for  weary  mankind  to  respond  to 
the  accompaniment  of  God  in  today’s  experi- 
ences. How  beautiful  the  closing  para- 
graph: 

“You  and  I are  on  a journey,  a journey 
back  to  God.  God  does  not  watch  our  stumb- 
ling steps  indifferently.  He  does  not  merely 
call  us  to  return.  No,  our  God  goes  with  us. 
He  walks  within  our  very  hearts. 

Parents,  children,  and  youth  workers 
along  with  those  who  seek  out  their  own 
reading  will  find  this  a worthy  book.  And 
if  they  do,  they  will  want  the  companion 
book  by  the  same  author — God  with  Us: 
A Life  of  Jesus  for  Young  Readers.  To 
find  books  of  this  kind  is  truly  refreshing 
and  rewarding  in  the  midst  of  the  jungle 
of  books  of  the  twentieth  centurv. — Ivan  R. 
Lind. 

The  Beatitudes  and  The  Lord’s  Prayer 

for  Everyone,  by  William  Barclay.  Harper 
and  Row.  1968.  256  pp.  $5.95. 

Combining  two  titles  into  one  book,  the 
author  uses  one  half  of  this  book  on  the 
Beatitudes,  and  the  last  half  on  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  He  says,  “The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  the  essence  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus.’  In  his  first  chapter  he  presents 
the  Beatitudes  as  “the  essence  of  the  es- 
sence. He  says  the  Beatitudes  express  the 
bliss  of  the  Christian  in  his  life  with  God, 
the  joy  that  no  man  can  take  from  us. 

In  the  chapters  which  follow,  he  defines 
the  bliss  of  the  destitute,  the  broken- 
hearted, the  disciplined  self,  the  starving 
soul,  the  kind  heart,  the  pure  in  heart, 
the  breaker-down  of  barriers,  and  the  bliss 
of  the  martyr’s  pain.  The  deeply  devotional 
character  of  this  book  makes  it  desirable 
for  all  to  read. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  for  Everyman  is 


presented  as  the  prayer  of  the  community. 
“The  prayer  of  an  individual  always  tends 
to  be,  or  runs  the  risk  of  being,  selfish; 
and  therefore  the  highest  kind  of  prayer 
is  the  prayer  of  the  community,  from  which 
a man  must  never  separate  himself. 
This  is  why  the  author  says  the  words  I, 
me,  my,  and  mine  never  appear  in  the 
Lord’s  Prayer. 

After  the  introductory  chapter  on  “A 
Praying  People,”  the  author  deals  with 
each  phrase  of  the  prayer  in  a separate 
chapter.  This  exposition  is  so  clearly 
and  so  simply  presented  that  it  has  mean- 
ing to  every  Christian. 

We  wholeheartedly  recommend  this  book 
for  the  reading  of  every  man,  woman,  or 
child. — John  E.  Lapp. 

Saint  in  the  Slums,  by  Cyril  Davey. 
Christian  Literature  Crusade.  1968.  93  pp. 
$1.25. 

Kagawa,  a self-sacrificing  servant  of  the 
Japanese  people,  was  both  loved  and  hated 
by  his  country.  For  thirteen  years  he  lived 
in  the  slums  and  tried  to  help  the  poor. 
He  took  in  the  homeless  and  hungry,  often 
giving  them  all  of  his  food.  His  own  health 
suffered  greatly  because  of  this. 

A brilliant  scholar,  he  was  called  upon 
by  city  officials  to  mastermind  plans  for 
improving  the  life  of  Japan’s  poor.  His 
books  and  writings  became  famous.  How- 
ever, he  was  a minister  and  a pacifist, 
and  when  his  country  was  at  war  he  was 
considered  a traitor. 

Kagawa  is  a man  who  lived  literally 
the  Christian  teachings  he  professed.  He 
died  a poor  man  because  he  gave  all  of  his 
wealth  away.  His  three  children  were 
taught  to  live  simply  and  without  things 
that  weren’t  essential  to  life.  His  life  will 
be  an  inspiration  to  every  reader.  The 
book  is  inexpensive,  but  a little  disappoint- 
ing in  that  the  cover  and  paper  are  of 
poor  quality. — Helen  Miller. 

Relevance  (The  Role  of  Christianity  in 
the  Twentieth  Century),  by  Richard  C. 
Halverson.  Word  Books.  1968.  102  pp. 

$2.95. 

If  vou  have  any  questions  or  doubts  if 
Christianity  is  relevant  for  today,  read  this 
book.  Much  of  what  appears  to  be  relevant 
in  Christian  circles  may  actually  be  irrele- 
vant— if  we  have  moved  away  from  the 
historic  faith. 

This  book  is  the  blending  of  that  which 
is  foundational  to  maintaining  the  faith 
and  yet  seeking  to  be  relevant  to  the  needs 
of  today.  Halverson  insists  that  “the 
problem  today  is  not  that  Christianity  is 
not  relevant,  but  that  Christians  so  fre- 
quently give  the  impression  of  irrelevance. 
In  reality  the  breakdown  is  at  the  level  of 
communication — of  action. 

The  style  of  writing  is  easy  to  read  and 
comprehend.  Each  chapter  is  based  on  some 
passage  of  Scripture  to  give  background 


to  the  message.  It  is  the  kind  of  book  that 
can  be  shared  with  individuals  who  may 
want  to  give  up  on  Christianity  or  to  be 
read  by  those  who  may  have  gone  over- 
board on  “social  action.  If  you  want  to  be 
relevant  for  the  twentieth  century,  you 
should  read  this  book! — Norman  Derstine. 

The  Christian  Stance  in  a Revolutionary 
Age,  by  Donald  R.  Jacobs.  Herald  Press. 
1968.  32  pp.  35c  (paper). 

This  is  Number  14  in  the  Herald  Press 
series  of  Focal  Pamphlets.  Donald  Jacobs, 
Eastern  Board  missionary  in  Tanzania  for 
14  years,  is  a keen  observer  of  the  current 
world  scene  from  the  vantage  point  of  life 
in  a developing  country.  He  feels  that  the 
single  word  which  most  accurately  describes 
these  nations  is  “revolutionary,  and  he  de- 
fines revolution  as  the  “process  whereby  a 
society  seeks  to  alter  radically  the  prevailing 
structures.”  This  revolution  may  be  either 
peaceable  or  violent  depending  on  whether 
those  in  the  control  of  the  society  comply 
with  the  process  of  change. 

He  characterizes  the  developing  nations 
as  those  which  were  greatly  influenced  by 
the  expansion  of  Europe,  who  have  pro- 
ceeded from  colonization  to  colonialism,  who 
are  now  trying  to  gain  nationhood  and  a 
degree  of  technological  development,  and 
who  are  trying  to  make  these  changes 
through  socialistic  forms  of  economic  order. 
The  Christian  church  in  these  developing 
nations  faces  the  fact  that  “for  many  people 
primary  loyalties  to  the  family,  tribe,  or 
ethnic  group  supersede  loyalty  to  the  na- 
tion. They  also  recognize  that  the  Chris- 
tian church  is  related  in  the  minds  of  many 
to  the  West  rather  than  to  their  own  tra- 
ditional loyalties.  The  task  of  the  Christian 
is  to  become  “the  people  of  God”  in  this 
rapidly  changing  situation.  Christians  of  the 
West  should  understand  the  nature  of  the 
changes  which  are  going  and  should  assist 
them  in  every  way  possible. — Carl  Kreider. 

Intrigue  in  Santo  Domingo,  by  James 
Hefley.  Word  Books.  1968.  184  pp.  Cloth, 
$3.95.' 

This  is  the  story  of  Howard  Shoemake, 
a missionary  sent  to  pioneer  the  founding 
of  new  Baptist  churches  in  Latin  America. 
Moving  to  a new  opportunity  after  each 
church  was  established  and  functioning, 
Shoemake  arrived  in  Santo  Domingo  just 
before  the  civil  war  broke  out.  A U.S. 
diplomat  said,  “Howard  Shoemake  is  the 
most  influential  foreigner  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.”  Shoemake  was  a friend  of  both 
sides  in  the  Dominican  civil  war,  a pre- 
server of  many  lives,  particularly  children’s. 
He  founded  congregations,  was  president 
of  a school,  served  during  hurricanes  and 
special  medical  emergencies  as  ham  radio 
operator,  and  was  concerned  with  people  of 
all  classes.  His  deeds  continue  to  challenge 
all  Christians  to  greater  concern  for  others. 
— J.  Paul  Sauder. 
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The  Minnesota  Council  of  Churches  has 
called  on  the  state  legislature  to  make  a 
“massive  commitment  that  will  bring  “jus- 
tice for  all  Minnesotans.’’ 

In  its  1969  “legislative  guidelines,’’  the 
council  recommended  reforms  and  programs 
costing  many  millions  and  urged  church 
members  and  denominations  to  be  “willing 
to  pay  the  price  for  such  justice.’’ 

Taxation  of  church  property  was  suggested 
as  a potential  source  of  additional  income 
for  the  state,  but  the  council  itself  took  no 
position  on  this  proposal. 

However,  the  guidelines  pointed  out  that 
if  all  church  bodies  in  Minnesota  paid  prop- 
erty taxes,  some  $26,800,000  “could  be 
released  for  such  things  as  schools,  jails, 
hospitals,  cleansing  our  lakes  and  rivers.’’ 

Dr.  Kenneth  E.  Geiger  of  Elkhart,  Ind., 
has  been  elected  first  president  of  the  new 
M issionary  Church  at  the  Merging  Gener- 
al Conference.  The  five-day  conference  in 
Detroit  of  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  group  saw 
the  official  merger  of  the  former  United 
Missionary  Church  and  the  Missionary 
Church  Association. 

Dr.  Geiger  formerly  was  general  super- 
intendent of  the  United  Missionary  Church. 
Rev.  Tillman  Habegger  of  Fort  Wavne, 
formerly  president  of  the  Missionary  Church 
Association,  was  elected  vice-president  and 
director  of  the  board  of  evangelism  and 
church  extension. 

Headquarters  of  the  Missionary  Church 
.will  be  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  The  denomina- 
tion has  350  churches  in  19  states  and  four 
provinces  of  Canada,  a membership  of 
21,000  with  a total  constituency  in  the 
[two  countries  of  some  50,000. 

Approximately  10  percent  of  the  89.4 
million  people  in  predominantly  Roman 
1 Catholic  Brazil  are  now  Protestant,  accord- 
[ ing  to  the  Missionary  Information  Bureau. 

The  figure  is  based  upon  constituency 
1 in  ‘declared  Protestant  families’’  and  not 
on  full  membership.  MIB  listed  2.9  million 
? members  of  Protestant  churches  as  of 
Dec.  31,  1968.  This  was  11  million  more 
j than  listed  in  1960.  Members  of  Protestant 
families  were  set  at  8.7  million. 

Missionary  Information  Bureau  represents 
I,  evangelical  mission  work  in  the  nation.  Its 
J figures  showed  there  were  12,800  Protestant 
j churches  and  11,000  preaching  points  in  the 
j country. 

Three  major  Baltimore  hospitals,  express- 
1 ing  fear  that  Maryland  is  becoming  an 
“abortion  mill,”  have  restricted  such  opera- 
i tions  to  state  residents. 

Since  last  July  when  a liberal  abortion 
bill  became  law  there  has  been  a large  in- 


flux of  out-of-state  residents  seeking  to 
terminate  pregnancies,  it  was  reported  by 
doctors  in  Baltimore. 

“We’ve  been  absolutely  swamped,”  Dr. 
Allan  C.  Barnes,  chief  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
said.  He  noted  that  he  gets  an  average  of 
17  out-of-state  phone  calls  a day  seeking 
abortions. 

To  encourage  greater  participation  by 
youth  in  the  activities  of  their  congregations, 
three  major  U.S.  Lutheran  groups  have  be- 
gun to  consider  a proposal  to  admit  chil- 
dren to  holy  communion  before  they  are 
confirmed  as  church  members. 

If  decreed,  the  church  law  would  con- 
stitute the  first  major  change  in  Lutheran 
practice  concerning  holy  communion  since 
the  time  of  Martin  Luther 

Under  the  plan  being  studied,  confirma- 
tion, or  the  rite  by  which  individuals  are 
received  as  adult  members  of  the  church, 
would  be  postponed  from  the  age  of  12  or 
14  to  about  15  or  16.  At  the  same  time, 
children  would  be  permitted  to  receive  the 
sacrament  of  holy  communion  during  fifth 
grade,  or  at  about  the  age  of  10  or  11. 
First  communion  is  now  delayed  in  many 
Protestant  churches  until  the  time  of 
confirmation. 

Many  “pope  watchers’  and  priests  fear 
Pope  Paul  VI  has  caused  a retrogression 
in  the  ecumenical  movement,  J.  Robert 
Nelson,  the  first  Protestant  ever  named  to 
the  faculty  of  Gregorian  University  in 
Rome,  said. 

These  observers  fear  that  Pope  Paul 
has  “returned  to  the  position  of  Pius 
XII  and  away  from  the  stance  of  Pope 
John  XXIII,”  he  said. 

Despite  this  development,  the  Catholic 
Church  and  other  Christian  churches  are 
in  a period  of  convergence,  Mr.  Nelson  said 
in  an  address  at  Marquette  University. 

Mr.  Nelson,  who  is  on  leave  from  the 
Boston  University  School  of  Theology  to  be 
a visiting  professor  at  Gregorian  University, 
is  chairman  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Com- 
mission of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
He  is  a Methodist. 

According  to  Mr.  Nelson,  the  pope’s 
encyclical  banning  artificial  birth  control 
violated  five  main  themes  of  the  Vatican 
Council.  He  said  it  showed  no  concern 
for  the  man  in  the  world,  had  no  biblical 
basis,  indicated  no  recognition  of  the  idea 
of  development  of  dogma,  was  not  arrived 
at  through  a collegial  process,  and  indicated 
a lack  of  ecumenical  concern  in  that  the 
pope  failed  to  consult  with  nonCatholics. 

Rev.  Ian  Paisley,  militant  Protestant 
leader  (Presbyterian)  in  Northern  Ireland, 
has  25  churches  with  an  estimated  2,000 
tithing  members  and  10,000  regular  adher- 
ents. Probably  another  200,000  people  are 
of  the  opinion,  “There  is  something  in 
what  he  says.”  He  is  currently  building 


a new  church  in  a working-class  suburb  of 
Belfast,  which  will  seat  2,500.  Costing 
more  than  $500,000  it  is  being  paid  for  in 
cash  from  tithes  and  offerings  received 
from  his  followers.  Dr.  Paisley  has  an 
honorary  DD  degree  from  Bob  Jones 
University. 

Bible  Week,  sponsored  by  the  Laymen’s 
National  Bible  Committee,  will  be  held  this 
year  Nov.  23-30,  which  is  Thanksgiving 
Week.  The  national  chairman  of  the  event 
is  W.  Clement  Stone  of  Chicago,  president 
of  the  Combined  Insurance  Company  of 
America.  For  the  third  year  the  American 
Bible  Society  is  joining  as  cosponsor  of  the 
week. 

The  Laymen’s  board,  at  a meeting  in 
New  York,  Feb.  19,  elected  or  reelected  a 
number  of  board  members.  Elected  to  the 
post  of  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Lav- 
men’s  National  Bible  Committee  was  Wal- 
lace E.  Johnson  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  presi- 
dent of  Holiday  Inns  of  America,  Inc.  A 
leading  Baptist  layman,  Johnson  is  respon- 
sible for  the  policy  of  placing  an  open 
Bible  in  each  of  the  142,000  rooms  in 
1,060  Holiday  Inns. 

Irvin  E.  Richert,  pastor  of  the  West 
Swamp  Mennonite  Church,  Quakertown, 
Pa.,  from  1963  to  1968,  has  accepted  a 
position  with  the  American  Bible  Society. 
He  will  be  the  assistant  manuscript  editor 
in  the  translations  department  of  the  Soci- 
ety whose  headquarters  are  in  New  York 
City.  His  work  will  include  preparing  for 
publication  various  English  Bibles  and  Bi- 
bles translated  into  foreign  languages  as 
these  are  made  by  the  translators. 

Previously  Richert  served  as  pastor  of 
two  other  churches  and  then  became  editor 
of  general  publications  for  Faith  and  Life 
Press,  Newton,  Kan.,  the  publishing  arm 
of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church. 

“To  Love  Is  to  Grow”  is  the  theme  for 
Family  Week,  May  4-11.  A number  of 
churches  and  communities  in  America  will 
be  planning  to  observe  Family  Week  with 
such  themes  as  “Understanding  Our  Chang- 
ing Values”  and  “Developing  Creative 
Interest  Together  Across  Generational 
Lines.” 

According  to  a report  more  than  5,000 
arrests  of  lawbreakers  of  all  types  resulted 
from  complaints  sent  to  city  hall  by  New 
York  residents.  The  city  administration  set 
up  a special  Post  Office  Box  100,  and  in 
the  first  two  years,  50,000  letters  have 
poured  in.  Arrests  for  all  kinds  of  offenses 
and  crimes  were  made.  One  anonymous 
letter  uncovered  a ring  which  eventually 
led  to  104  arrests  within  six  months. 

Perhaps  each  city  and  town  should  have 
such  a post-office  box. 
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Christianity  has  a favorable  press  in 
Japan,  even  though  its  membership  numbers 
less  than  one  percent  of  the  population, 
according  to  a recent  research  on  religion  in 
Tokyo  newspapers.  Over  a two-month  peri- 
od, references  to  Christianity  (in  news  and 
advertising)  numbered  816,  followed  by 
Buddhism  with  413;  Shinto,  225;  Sakagakkai, 
39;  and  Risshokoseikai,  25.  Among  references 
involving  Christianity,  356  were  of  general 
Christian  content,  261  Catholic,  178  Protes- 
tant, and  21  of  other  classifications.  Japanese 
Christians  are  evidently  lifting  their  faith 
and  life  into  full  view  of  the  nation. 

Between  the  Lines  states,  “With  American 
lives  and  taxes  so  committed  we  could  have 
already  become  a military  dictatorship,  ac- 
cording to  the  definition  of  the  term — were 
it  not  for  the  courage  of  the  Senate  rebels 
. . . we  continue  to  maintain  at  astronomical 
cost  a vast  network  of  432  bases  with  1.5 
million  GI’s  in  68  nations. 

Drunkenness  and  prostitution  have  fired 
anti-Americanism  in  Japan,  Okinawa,  Thai- 
land, and  Turkey — as  well  as  in  Vietnam,  a 
fact  the  Pentagon  goes  all  out  to  suppress. 
While  drunkenness  and  prostitution  always 
accompany  military  occupations,  the  excesses 
which  have  characterized  the  American 
presence  during  this  generation  are  by  far 
the  worst  on  record — even  judged  by  our 
own  GI  VD  rate — over  24  percent.  (Parade 
Mag.,  June  8,  ’67  and  Oct.  20,  ’68.)  Resent- 
ments and  social  chaos  created  by  this  situa- 
tion in  each  country  further  encourage 
communist  infiltration.  For  the  communists 
ban  prostitution  and  where  it  does  exist  in 
relation  to  their  armed  services  they  severe- 
ly regulate  it.  There  are  only  three  bars 
and  no  brothels  in  Hanoi — -whereas  in  Sai- 
gon 14,000  brothels  and  countless  bars  have 
opened  up  since  the  U.S.  escalation.  This 
stark  situation  is  strictly  taboo  in  nearly  all 
press  channels  but  has  become  an  unman- 
ageable element  in  our  foreign  policy.  In 
fact,  we’ve  already  lost  the  war  in  Vietnam 
no  matter  how  many  battles  we  might  win — 
because  the  war  is  really  being  fought  over 
conflicting  ways  of  life.  Where  do  you  think 
millions  of  families  of  ordinary  people  in 
India,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines — even  Japan 
— would  rather  raise  their  children,  in 
Hanoi  or  Saigon  . . . under  discipline  or 
license? 

Propaganda  strategy:  A secret  plan  pro- 
moted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Stan- 
ley R.  Resor,  to  smother  the  public  with 
propaganda  favoring  the  $10  to  $50  billion 
ABM  program,  has  been  uncovered  by 
Washington  newsmen,  a campaign  to  be 
paid  for  of  course  by  taxpayer’s  money. 
That  it  was  classified  is  a flagrant  abuse  of 
the  privileges  of  military  secrecy  which  is 
intended  to  deceive  the  enemy  and  not  the 
American  public.  . . . 

The  taxpayer’s  money  would  thus  be 
used  to  deceive  the  taxpayer  and  to  put 


over  a new  weapons  program  of  enormous 
cost  which  the  men  who  created  nuclear 
missilery  consider  futile  and  dangerous.  Such 
conservative  publications  as  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report,  Reader’s  Digest,  and  others 
which  profit  greatly  from  the  ads  of  the 
electronic  aerospace  and  other  defense  in- 
dustries (also  paid  by  the  taxpayer)  will  of 
course  open  their  pages  to  this  prostitution 
of  the  public  interests. 

Attorney  and  writer  William  Stringfellow 
in  a Christian  Herald  interview  on  law 
and  order  (Mar.  ’69)  responded  to  a ques- 
tion on  how  he  relieves  the  pressure  and 
tension  and  keeps  life  manageable  by  say- 
ing, “I  am  mainly  relaxed  and  refreshed 
by  reading  the  New  Testament.  I find  in 
that  enormous  excitement  and  continuing 
jov.’’ 

Yaacov  Homri,  a 44-year-old  Yemenite- 
born  factory  worker  from  Nathania,  an 
Israeli  coastal  town,  won  the  world  Bible 
championship,  scoring  37  out  of  a possible 
39  points. 

He  emerged  the  victor  in  a lively  compe- 
tition of  national  champions  from  17  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  America,  Africa,  and 
Oceania  who  contested  in  the  Fourth  Inter- 
national Bible  Contest. 

Two  runners-up  were  Helen  Joan  Brown, 
44,  a carpenter’s  wife  and  Salvation  Army 
worker  from  New  Zealand;  and  the  Rever- 
end Johannes  Boertjens,  25,  a Dutch  Re- 
formed preacher  from  the  Netherlands.  They 
scored  28  points  each,  and  were  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Manual  Calderon,  Seventh-Day 
Adventist  pastor  from  Bolivia. 

The  Oregon  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion has  introduced  guidelines  to  be  followed 
on  religious  matters  in  public  schools.  The 
guidelines  will  be  used  on  a trial  basis  by 
fifteen  of  the  state’s  school  districts  before 
they  receive  final  approval  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Dale  Parnell,  said  the  guidelines  are  neces- 
sary because  many  school  officials  and  some 
parents  “have  over-reacted ” to  the  1963 
United  States  Supreme  Court  ruling  against 
mandatory  prayer  in  public  schools.  Mr. 
Parnell  said,  “The  truth  is  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  did  not  ban  prayer  or  Bible 
reading  in  the  schools  as  long  as  it  is 
optional.  Also,  schools  can  have  baccalau- 
reate services  if  the  students  want  them  and 
they  are  not  mandated  on  students  who  do 
not  wish  to  take  part.  Ten  guidelines 
were  suggested. 

A survey  taken  of  the  attitudes  and  opin- 
ions of  members  of  a church  revealed  that 
nearly  half  (46.6  percent)  have  “no  sure 
belief  about  life  after  death.” 

The  survey,  taken  at  Christ  Church 
(Episcopal),  Grasse  Point,  Mich.,  showed  that 
one  fifth  of  the  members  believe  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  sin,  and  that  slightly  more 


than  35  percent  believe  Jesus  Christ  was 
merely  one  of  the  world’s  great  spiritual 
teachers. 

The  Reverend  Erville  B.  Maynard,  rector, 
said  that  1,200  people,  or  93  percent  of  : 
those  sent  questionnaires,  responded.  The 
survey  was  conducted  by  a professional 
opinion-taking  firm. 

Some  said,  “God  is  a heavenly  Father 
who  watches  over  His  children,’’  while 
others  said  He  “is  the  summation  of  good- 
ness’’ or  is  “Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  the 
Trinity,’  or  “God  is  an  all-wise,  all-power-  i 
ful  Being  who  is  worshiped  by  all  religions  j 
in  their  own  way.”  This  last  was  the  favor-  I 
ite  answer  (37  percent). 

A New  York  high  school  girl  who  says  | 
she  does  not  believe  in  God  will  be  allowed 
to  leave  her  classroom  when  other  students  ( 
recite  the  pledge  of  allegiance. 

Dorothy  Lynn,  a 17-vear-old  senior,  had 
earlier  been  given  permission  not  to  recite 
the  pledge  but  was  required  to  remain 
standing  in  the  classroom. 

Under  a ruling  laid  down  by  the  New 
York  City’s  Corporation  Counsel  and  the 
Board  of  Education,  she  will  be  excused 
from  the  classroom  during  this  time  “with 
no  penalty  or  punishment  of  any  kind.” 

° o o I 

A committee  appointed  by  Ontario’s 
education  minister  William  Davis  will  recom- 
mend abolition  of  formal  religious  instruction 
in  the  province’s  public  schools,  informed 
sources  at  the  legislature  said. 

The  committee  headed  by  former  Ontario 
Lieutenant-Governor  (the  Queen’s  repre-  *■ 
sentative)  J.  Keilley  Maekay  has  been  work- 
ing on  the  issue  for  the  last  four  years  and 
has  heard  scores  of  briefs  from  interested  ! 
groups  and  individuals. 

Its  report  was  expected  to  be  tabled 
in  the  legislature  at  any  moment  by  the 
education  minister. 

The  report  is  believed  to  advocate  the 
teaching  of  ethics  and  morality  as  a part  'f 
of  life,  integrated  with  the  rest  of  the 
school  curriculum.  It  holds  that  moral  1 V 
questions  should  be  thoroughly  discussed 
in  the  context  of  other  subjects. 

An  important  change  has  been  made  for 
people  who  make  installment  payments  on  L: 
their  federal  income  taxes  (ministers  and  j 
missionaries  generally  are  in  this  category),  j 
according  to  the  U.S.  News  and  World  Re- 
port of  Jan.  6,  1968. 

In  the  past  IRS  has  required  a quarterly  I 
pavment  with  Form  1040  ES  filed  on  Apr. 

15,  and  subsequently  has  billed  the  tax-  J 
paver  on  June  15,  Sept.  15,  and  Jan.  15  j 
for  the  remaining  amount  due. 

In  1969  the  taxpayer  will  file  his  B 
estimated  tax  on  Apr.  15,  but  will  then 
be  on  his  own  to  send  in  the  quarterly  in- 
stallments on  time.  The  new  Form  1040  ES  p 
will  include  four  “declaration- vouchers 
which  will  be  sent  in  with  the  quarterly  ^ 
payments. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Missionary-Farmer  Returns  from  Ghana 


Missionaries  come  in  all  shapes  and  sizes 
with  varying  degrees  of  motivation  and 
commitment.  Some  enter  overseas  assign- 
ments for  reasons  not  altogether  altruistic; 
some  because  the  life  of  a missionary  ap- 
pears on  the  surface  to  be  a glamorous 
travel  and  picture-taking  experience;  but 
many  because  they  feel  God  has  given 
them  special  gifts  to  share  in  proclamation 
and  service  to  their  fellowmen,  either  right 
on  this  continent  or  in  a foreign  country. 

Larry  Borntrager,  son  of  Chris  C.  and 
Lydiann  Borntrager  of  Topeka,  Ind.,  is  a 
21-year-old  fellow  who  believes  in  the  mis- 
sion work  he  has  done  in  Ghana  for  the 
past  two  and  a half  years.  “My  experiences 
have  been  interesting  and  exciting,”  he  said 
at  Mission  Board  headquarters  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  on  Apr.  29.  “I  wouldn’t  have  missed 
this  for  anything.  I came  from  a farming 
background,  and  felt  I would  be  selling  my- 
self short  if  I would  have  applied  for  an 
alternative  service  assignment  in  hospital 
work.  I sensed  a definite  need  to  share  my 
knowledge  of  farming  with  others — even 
if  1 don’t  have  a college  diploma.” 

Having  entered  service  as  an  Overseas 
Mission  Associate  in  March  of  1967,  Born- 
trager was  stationed  in  Uyo,  Nigeria,  for 
less  than  four  months  when  civil  war  broke 
out,  finally  necessitating  evacuation  for  the 
majority  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’ 
personnel  working  in  the  area.  He  trans- 
ferred to  Ghana  with  hopes  of  resuming 
his  agricultural  assignment  in  Nigeria  when 
conditions  would  permit.  This,  of  course, 
never  happened. 

With  the  help  of  the  Christian  Council 
of  Ghana,  Borntrager  found  work  with  the 
Council’s  Christian  Service  Committee.  He 
located  in  Garu,  a rural  village  of  1,000 
people  in  Northern  Ghana,  approximately 
500  miles  north  of  Accra. 

“My  responsibilities  centered  around  a 
five-acre  experimental  farm  which  served  to 
demonstrate  agricultural  techniques  for 
area  farmers,”  Borntrager  explained.  “Work- 
ing alongside  a Dutch  agriculturist  in 
charge  of  the  project,  we  also  brought  in 
other  farmers  to  teach  masonry,  compost 
building,  grain  storage  construction,  and 
carpentry.  We  also  sold  fertilizer  and  seeds.” 
He  added  that  with  the  terrain  largely 
unsuited  for  the  tractors  the  government 
supplies,  they  decided  to  train  donkeys  to 
pull  plows — certainly  a major  task! 

Borntrager  saw  his  primary  objective  as 


building  relationships  with  the  farmers.  He 
also  stressed  the  importance  of  relating  to 
the  young  men  of  the  village  and  attempt- 
ing to  convince  them  that  farming  is  a 
worthy  occupation  to  consider. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  serves  the  area, 
with  churches  scattered  throughout  the 
countryside,  Borntrager  pointed  out.  He 
believes  that  Mennonite  missionaries  to 
Ghana  should  work  with  existing  churches 
rather  than  attempting  to  start  new  ones, 
as  the  people  have  difficulty  understanding 
the  existence  of  various  denominations. 

Although  Borntrager  was  the  first  OMA 
to  work  in  Garu,  Dallas  Myers  of  New 
Paris,  Ind.,  has  since  begun  serving  there 
in  similar  work,  with  a second  fellow 
scheduled  to  arrive  in  August  of  this  year. 
Plans  call  for  a slow  eventual  phasing  out 
of  the  agricultural  program  as  nationals 
begin  to  carry  more  initiative  toward  being 
completely  in  charge. 

Reflecting  again  on  his  recent  experiences, 
Borntrager  said,  “More  than  anything  else. 
I’ve  learned  that  a person  can  have  few 
material  possessions  and  still  be  extremely 
happy.  Perhaps  that’s  hard  for  us  to  under- 
stand here  in  North  America.” 

Studies  Widen 
Outreach 

Home  Bible  Studies  can  become  a means 
of  widening  the  outreach  and  increasing  the 
ultimate  effectiveness  of  evangelistic  efforts. 
By  promotion  through  mass  media,  the 


No  impersonal  computer  in  the  Home  Bible 
Studies  departments.  Wilbur  Hostetler  of  the 
Elkhart  office  personally  checks  each  course 
submitted  by  enrollees,  as  does  Paul  Roth, 
HBS  counselor  at  Mennonite  Broadcasts  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 


courses  reach  many  people  who  might  other- 
wise remain  isolated  and  anonymous.  Home 
Bible  Studies  not  only  introduce  people  to 
the  Christian  life  but  also  encourage  those 
who  have  just  taken  the  step  of  faith.  Use 
of  these  correspondence  courses  can  sup- 
port their  commitments  through  individual 
effort  and  initiative. 

Any  student  will  testify  that  an  organized 
system  of  study  is  superior  to  mere  random 
searching.  The  courses  are  arranged  with 
the  objective  of  building  a solid  framework 
of  essential  facts  in  logical  sequence  and 
meaningful  relationships.  This  greatly  aids 
in  total  comprehension  and  retention,  and 
provides  a starting  place  and  guidance  for 
purposeful  Bible  study.  The  courses  en- 
courage regular  study  habits  and  equip  the 
student  with  tools  to  pursue  further  inde- 
pendent study. 

Response  to  these  courses  is  widespread. 
A Kansas  prisoner  reports  that  the  courses 
make  the  Bible  more  real  every  time  he 
studies  them.  A student  from  Berbice  River, 
Guyana,  says  that  after  he  finishes  the 
questions  he  reads  them  repeatedly.  From 
Pennsylvania,  a homemaker  writes:  “These 
two  lessons  are  a tremendous  help  to  me, 
for  at  this  time  I am  having  problems  along 
these  particular  lines.  . . .”  Illness,  loneli- 
ness, imprisonment,  or  simply  being  mis- 
understood are  all  rough  spots  of  life  which 
Bible  study  and  counseling  can  help  patch 
up. 

Home  Bible  Studies  are  suitable  as 
special  studies  for  Sunday  school  classes, 
youth  fellowships,  or  other  organizations. 
The  courses  range  from  “the  beginning” 
— “God’s  Great  Salvation  — through  many 
aspects  of  Christian  living,  including  wit- 
nessing for  a total  of  six  courses  of  twelve 
lessons  each.  All  lessons  are  individually 
corrected  and  graded,  incidental  questions 
are  answered,  and  personal  counseling  is 
given  if  desired. 

Pastors,  evangelists,  teachers,  personal 
workers,  and  others  should  encourage  any- 
one having  interest  in  Bible  study  to  en- 
roll for  these  courses.  They  are  available 
free  of  charge  to  individuals  requesting 
them  for  personal  study.  Congregations 
desiring  to  use  them  in  their  programs  are 
supplied  at  a minimal  charge.  To  receive 
free  information  and  enrollment  folders  at 
no  obligation,  write  to  Home  Bible  Studies, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514,  or  Box  472, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801. 
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North  America  Mennonites  to  Meet 


At  the  Apr.  18  meeting  of  representatives 
of  many  of  the  Mennonite  bodies  of  North 
America,  held  at  O’ Hare  airport,  Chicago, 
live  interest  was  expressed  in  holding  a 
faith  and  life  conference  ( Glaubenskonferenz ). 
The  original  stimulus  for  such  a conference 
came  from  the  Old  Mennonite  “Inter- 
Church  Relations  Committee.”  Upon  recom- 
mendation of  said  committee  the  General 
Council  of  the  Old  Mennonites  took  action 
favoring  the  convening  of  such  a conference 
session.  Each  North  American  Mennonite 
group  was  invited  to  send  a representative 
to  the  Apr.  18  meeting.  Those  in  attend- 
ance were:  Howard  J.  Zehr  and  J.  C. 

Wenger  from  the  Old  Mennonites;  John  A. 
Toews  from  the  Mennonite  Brethren;  J.  R. 
Barkman  from  the  E.M.B.  Church;  Henry 
Poettcker  from  the  General  Conference 
Mennonites;  Alvin  C.  Burkholder  from  the 
Brethren  in  Christ;  and  C.  J.  Dyck,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Mennonite  World 
Conference.  (Apart  from  the  Old  Order 
Amish,  83  per  cent  of  the  Mennonites  of 
North  America  were  represented.) 

Warm  appreciation  was  expressed  for  the 
North  American  Mennonite  ministers  con- 
ferences, held  in  Chicago  in  1963,  1965, 
and  1968.  But  it  was  felt  that  the  whole 
brotherhood  should  have  the  privilege  of 
sharing  in  such  rich  Bible  study.  It  was 
also  pointed  out  that  the  officers  of  Menno- 
nite World  Conference,  although  not  spon- 
soring area  conferences,  do  look  with  ap- 
preciation on  the  holding  of  them.  A 
South  America  conference  was  held  in 
Bogota,  Colombia,  in  1968.  The  Africa 
Mennonite  Fellowship  plans  to  convene 
in  Kinshasa,  the  Congo,  in  July  1969.  And 
the  Mennonites  of  Asia  hope  to  meet  to- 
gether in  1971.  Do  not  the  Mennonites  of 
North  America  also  feel  the  need  to  get  to 
know  each  other  better?  Many  young  peo- 
ple can  hardly  wait  for  such  a conference. 
Someone  remarked:  “Who  knows  what  the 
future  may  hold  for  all  of  us?  We  need 
each  other.”  It  was  also  felt  that  we  have 
reached  a point  where  we  do  not  fear  that 
someone  is  trying  to  promote  an  organiza- 
tional merger  if  various  groups  meet  to- 
gether to  study  the  Word  together,  to  fellow- 
ship in  Christ,  and  to  get  better  acquainted. 
The  blessings  of  Kitchener  in  1962  were 
recalled. 

Those  attending  the  Apr.  18  planning 
committee  meeting  were  united  that  the 
central  activity  of  the  group  should  be  di- 
rect Bible  study,  both  in  smaller  groups 
and  in  plenary  sessions.  Every  effort  would 
be  made  to  get  dynamic  leaders  and  speak- 
ers, both  from  within  the  Mennonite  broth- 
erhood, and  perhaps  also  from  other  Chris- 
tian bodies.  (The  possibility  was  also  men- 
tioned of  working  further  on  possible  plans 
to  have  a series  of  more  local  meetings. 


with  various  leaders  going  as  teaching 
teams  into  strong  Mennonite  communities.) 
As  to  place  of  meeting,  both  central  Kansas 
and  Winnipeg  were  discussed,  with  some 
preference  for  the  latter.  Possible  dates 
might  be  July  16-19,  1970.  No  final  deci- 
sions were  made  on  date,  place,  or  exact 
theme.  It  was  felt  that  our  planning  group 
was  in  no  position  to  make  final  plans  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  lay  representatives 
and  of  youth  representatives. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  the  following 
motion  was  passed:  “Agreed  that  we  go  on 
record  favoring  the  idea  of  an  ALL  North 
American  Mennonite  conference  session,  to 
convene  July  16-19,  1970,  if  possible,  and 
that  all  conferences  (that  is,  each  Mennonite 
body:  General  Conference  Mennonites,  Men- 
nonite Brethren,  and  the  like)  be  asked  to 
send  both  a youth  and  lay  representative, 
in  addition  to  the  members  now  present, 
to  a planning  session  to  confirm  the  idea 
of  such  a conference  and  to  plan  the  pro- 
gram.” The  date  for  this  second  meeting  of 
the  planning  committee  was  set  for  10:00 
a.m.,  July  10,  1969,  at  O’Hare  airport  with 
J.  C.  Wenger  as  convener.  It  is  hoped 
that  each  Mennonite  body  will  send  three 
representatives  to  this  July  10  meeting:  a 
ministerial  representative,  a lay  representa- 
tive, and  a youth  representative.  The 
prayers  of  the  entire  brotherhood  are  solic- 
ited that  God  by  His  Spirit  may  lead  the 
group  to  the  mind  of  Christ.  Without  His 
divine  blessings  we  cannot  succeed,  and 
with  them  we  cannot  fail! — J.  C.  Wenger. 

Pellman  Is  Honored 

English  professor,  author,  minister,  coun- 
selor Hubert  R.  Pellman  of  Harrisonburg 
was  named  “alumnus  of  the  year”  for 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  at  an  alumni- 
packed  banquet  hall  April  25. 

Mr.  Pellman,  surprised  with  the  high 
honor  given  him  by  Alumni  Association 
president  Herbert  G.  Weaver,  received  a 
rising  ovation  from  the  hundreds  of  students 
and  colleagues  he  served  over  the  past  28 
years.  Given  to  an  alumnus  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  fellows,  has  made  a signifi- 


Hubert  R.  Pellman  Norman  Derstine 


cant  impact  in  his  profession,  church,  com- 
munity, or  family,  the  Pellman  award  was 
EMC’s  third  in  a 51 -year  history. 

In  presenting  the  citation  Mr.  Weaver 
said  Pellman  was  so  honored  for  “.  . . giv-i 
ing  himself  unselfishly  to  EMC  as  an  effec-  / 
tive  teacher  of  literature  and  thorough  re-j 
searcher,  for  writing  an  objective  yet  . 
personal  history  of  the  college  (Eastern  ( 
Mennonite  College  1917-67,  published  at  t 
the  school’s  50th  anniversary),  and  for  giv- 
ing spiritual  leadership  in  the  Grottoes  j 
community  as  pastor  of  the  Mt.  Vernon 
Mennonite  Church. 

In* 

uersime  to  civil. 

An  Illinois  pastor  has  been  named  by 
President  Augsburger  as  the  new  director 
of  church  relations  for  Eastern  Mennonite 
College.  He  is  Norman  Derstine  of  Eureka, 
111.,  presently  pastor  of  Roanoke  Mennonite  j 
Church.  , 

Mr.  Derstine,  also  a former  radio  pastor 
and  program  director,  will  work  with  some 
300  congregations  in  EMC’s  constituency 
in  establishing  personal  representation 
at  that  level.  From  this  base  Derstine  hopes 
to  form  a channel  for  student  and  funds 
recruitment,  and  information  about  the 
school  to  parents,  alumni,  and  friends.  He 
will  also  work  with  pastors  in  promoting 
higher  education  through  weekend  confer- 
ences and  retreats,  and  will  make  himself 
available  as  a resource  person  for  similar 
meetings  planned  by  congregations. 

The  pastor  will  be  part  of  a seven-  j 
member  development  department  created  i 
this  year  by  the  school  to  provide  better  ( 
information  to  the  school’s  publics.  He  will  i 
begin  his  duties  in  August. 

Opportunities  Offered 

According  to  Ken  Smith,  director  of  Short- 
term Services,  openings  are  still  available 
for  personnel  in  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions’  summer  program. 

At  the  Concord  Neighborhood  Center, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  one  or  two  college  stu- 
dents or  graduates  are  needed  to  assist  i 
with  a summer  day  camping  program  set  up  ? 
to  provide  underprivileged  children  with 
educational-recreational  experiences.  Vol-  ] 
unteers  would  serve  from  mid-June  through 
mid-August. 

An  attractive  location  awaits  single  or  j 
married  men  with  some  experience  in  car- 
pentry and  masonry  work.  Western  Menno- 
nite High  School,  Salem,  Ore.,  is  request- 
ing assistance  in  remodeling  their  gym  and  ( 
auditorium.  Project  dates  run  from  June  1 
through  Aug.  31. 

A couple  might  consider  serving  at  Barr 
Camp  located  halfway  up  Pikes  Peak  in  the 
scenic  Rocky  Mountains  near  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  Basic  responsibilities  include 
general  maintenance  and  providing  hikers 
with  overnight  lodging  and  meals.  While  a I 
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couple  is  urgently  needed  the  first  of  June 
through  mid-July,  persons  having  only  one 
or  two  weeks  available  may  also  apply. 

Maintenance  and  cooking  skills  could 
also  be  utilized  June  through  August  at 
Ozark  Mennonite  Camp,  Calico  Rock,  Ark. 
For  more  information  on  any  of  these 
assignments,  write  immediately  to  John 
Lehman,  Director  of  Personnel  Recruitment, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

“The  majority  of  our  1968  work  camps 
were  pretty  well  limited  to  persons  18  years 
old  and  up,  Smith  commented.  “This  sum- 
mer we  re  offering  more  service  opportuni- 
ties to  youth  16  years  of  age  and  older. 
Level  of  maturity  and  not  age  per  se  is 
the  important  factor  to  consider.” 

For  example,  the  Youth  Investment  Pro- 
gram offers  young  persons  16  years  of  age 
or  older  an  internship  experience  in  Volun- 
tary Service.  YIP  volunteers  will  serve  one 
month  in  a VS  unit,  participate  in  group 
living,  assist  with  work  assignments,  or 
teach  Bible  school.  Volunteers  must  provide 
their  own  transportation  to  and  from 
assignment. 

Another  method  of  observing  Volun- 
tary Service  at  close  range  is  by  joining 
the  second  annual  Colorado  Youth  Tour 
slated  for  Aug.  16-30.  Eight  to  ten  young 
men  and  women  will  visit  VS  locations  in 
Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Pueblo,  and  La 
Junta,  as  well  as  Wichita,  Kan.;  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  or  Omaha,  Neb.  Cost  is  $98.00  per 
person,  which  includes  transportation  from 
Chicago  to  Colorado  and  return,  plus 
insurance,  room,  and  board. 

An  Elkhart  Community  Work  Camp  in- 


volving eight  to  ten  men  and  women  ages 
16-20  is  slated  for  Aug.  2-23.  Volunteers 
will  work  on  homes  in  need  of  repair,  pro- 
vide recreation  for  children,  and  participate 
in  Bible  study  and  a group  living  experi- 
ence. Fee  for  participation  in  the  Elkhart 
work  camp  is  $30.00,  which  includes  insur- 
ance, room,  and  board.  Volunteers  are 
responsible  for  transportation  to  and  from 
assignment. 

Persons  interested  in  any  of  the  three 
projects  described  above  should  write 
immediately  to  Ken  Smith,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514.  A brochure  with  a complete  listing 
of  summer  service  opportunities  offered 
by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  district 
conferences  will  soon  be  available  through 
Mission  Board  members,  pastors,  and  youth 
leaders. 


Study-Service  Abroad 

One  hundred  and  thirty-three  college 
students  left  Apr.  24  for  14  weeks  of  study 
and  service  in  a nation  in  the  Caribbean- 
Central  American  area. 

Thirty-four  of  the  students  went  to  Costa 
Rica,  22  to  Jamaica,  21  to  Honduras,  20 
to  Nicaragua,  19  to  Guadeloupe,  and  17  to 
Haiti.  The  14-week  experience  provided 
under  the  new  international  education 
program  adopted  last  fall  by  Goshen  College 
combines  seven  weeks  of  study  with  seven 
weeks  of  service  in  the  host  country. 

The  Study-Service  Trimester  at  Goshen 
College  makes  available  to  every  student 
experiences  in  a foreign  culture  for  the 


purpose  of  increasing  his  understanding 
of  other  nations  and  other  peoples.  Go- 
shen’s program  emphasizes  both  study 
and  service  in  the  developing  nations  of 
the  Caribbean  and  Central  America.  The 
college  is  one  of  a very  few  that  requires 
completion  of  international  education  ex- 
perience before  a student  may  be  graduated. 

The  Study-Service  Trimester  program 
abroad  operates  year  round  with  college 
professors  on  location  directing  the  program. 
As  the  program  got  under  way,  the  units 
in  Costa  Rica,  Jamaica,  and  Guadeloupe 
opened  last  September;  they  were  followed 
by  units  in  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  last 
January.  The  unit  in  Haiti  opened  in  April. 

In  the  host  country  students  do  not  live 
together  as  a group  in  dormitories.  Rather, 
each  student  lives  with  a host  family  and 
commutes  from  this  home  to  study  and 
service  activities. 

During  the  study  portion  of  the  trimester 
the  students  learn  to  speak  the  language, 
hear  lectures  on  religion,  literature,  the 
arts,  history,  geography,  economy,  govern- 
ment, and  flora  and  fauna,  and  visit  points 
of  educational  interest  on  field  trips. 

During  the  service  portion,  students 
teach  English,  assist  medical  caravans, 
help  set  up  libraries  in  rural  areas,  join  con- 
struction teams,  and  work  in  agricultural 
assignments  and  community  development. 

Faculty  leaders  directing  the  units  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Daniel  Hess,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sylvester  Outley,  associates,  Costa 
Rica;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Smucker, 
Guadeloupe;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arlin  K. 
Hunsberger,  Haiti;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Clair 
Amstutz,  Honduras;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Yoder,  Jamaica;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marion 
R.  Wenger,  Nicaragua. 

Film  Explores  Reconciliation 

“I’m  personally  very  excited  about  this 
film  and  hope  to  use  it  in  our  local 
congregational  setting,’’  audio-visuals  di- 
rector Harold  Weaver  commented  in  Elk- 
hart on  May  2.  He  was  referring  to  Syzygy 
(pronounced  “Sizz-ih-gee  ”),  a recent  addi- 
tion to  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
film  library.  The  27-minute  sound  and  color 
motion  picture  relates  to  the  1969-70  inter- 
denominational mission  study  theme,  “Rec- 
onciliation in  a Broken  World.” 

In  Syzygy,  a group  of  people  meet  in  a 
church  hall  expecting  to  see  and  discuss 
a motion  picture  about  contemporary  issues. 
What  they  actually  see  is  a film  about  them- 
selves, whether  as  active  participants  in 
the  world  or  as  passive  spectators.  In  a 
highly  symbolic  way  this  “film-within-a- 
film”  treats  three  broad  areas  of  conflict 
— global,  national,  and  individual. 

“After  the  group  views  the  symbolic 
film,  they  talk  about  what  they  saw — or 
ponder  silently  its  implications,”  Weaver 
explained.  The  audience  viewing  Syzygy 
will  undoubtedly  find  themselves  reacting 


The  Ministerial  Committee  of  General  Conference:  Standing:  A.  J.  Metzler,  Ed  Stoltzfus, 
David  Derstine,  Linden  M.  Wenger,  Howard  J.  Zehr,  George  R.  Brunk.  Seated:  Paul  Miller, 
Peter  Wiebe. 


The  Ministerial  Committee  of  General  Conference  met  Apr.  21  and  22  at  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Seminary  in  the  interest  of  the  ministerial  needs  of  the  church.  Chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee is  Peter  Wiebe,  while  Linden  Wenger  is  executive  secretary.  Paul  M.  Miller,  serving  on  a 
one-third  time  basis  for  the  committee,  has  met  with  a number  of  ministerial  groups  of  con- 
ferences to  give  assistance  in  thinking  through  the  minister’s  role. 
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in  similar  ways  as  the  characters  in  the 
film  audience.  This  should  provide  a taking- 
off  place  for  discussion,  which  is  the  film’s 
intention. 

Syzygy  is  available  rent-free  by  writing 
Audio-visuals,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514,  or  by  phon- 
ing (219)  522-2630  between  8:00  a.m.  and 
5:00  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 


Ministers'  and  Wives' 
Refresher  Course 

The  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center 
is  offering  a special  two-week  program  for 
ministers  this  year.  The  course  is  for  min- 
isters who  have  been  ordained  and  have 
served  the  church  for  fifteen  to  twenty 
years.  These  persons  may  feel  the  need  of 
rediscovering  their  unique  ministry  and 
response  to  a twentieth-century  world. 

The  seminar  is  scheduled  for  June  be- 
ginning Sunday  evening,  June  8,  through 
Saturday  noon,  June  21  (this  is  a modifica- 
tion of  the  earlier  three-week  schedule). 
Wives  of  ministers  are  welcome  to  partici- 
pate. In  fact,  it  is  preferable  for  husbands 
and  wives  to  attend  as  a team. 

Resource  persons  serving  during  the  two- 
week  period  are  A.  J.  Metzler,  Ed  Stoltz- 
fus,  George  R.  Brunk,  Chester  Raber,  Paul 
M.  Miller,  and  Howard  Zehr. 

Understanding  our  world,  ourselves,  the 
church,  the  gospel,  and  our  mission  will  all 
be  emphasized.  There  will  be  input  through 
lectures,  discussion,  and  various  other 
media.  Counseling  will  be  an  important 
part  of  the  course.  The  experience  will  be 
an  intensive  one  including  hard  work,  care- 
ful thinking,  and  deep  spiritual  fellowship 
with  brethren  who  are  attempting  to  dis- 
cern the  use  of  their  own  gifts. 

This  seminar  is  open  to  any  minister  who 
feels  the  need  of  a refresher  course  of  this 
kind.  Additional  information  will  be  sent 
on  request.  Write  to  Laurelville  Menno- 
nite Church  Center,  Route  2,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Pa.  15666. 

Protein  for  Indian  Diets 

One  thousand  cases  of  canned  chicken 
sailed  their  way  into  the  lives  of  protein- 
deprived  people  of  India,  thanks  to  mem- 
bers of  Virginia  Mennonite  churches.  In 
September  1968,  the  Virginia  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities  initiated  a 
drive  to  raise  $28,000  to  purchase  shredded 
chicken.  The  goal  was  reached  and  sur- 
passed, the  total  amount  raised  being 
$50,000. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
shipped  the  chicken  and  Vernon  Reimer, 
MCC  country  director  for  India,  was  respon- 
sible for  its  distribution.  After  the  chicken 
had  been  distributed,  Reimer  solicited  re- 
ports on  how  the  chicken  had  been  used. 


The  director  of  the  Mary  Cooper  Home 
for  the  Aged  said,  “On  behalf  of  all  the 
residents  of  the  Home  I would  like  to 
express  our  deep  appreciation  of  this 
gift  which  has  already  formed  the  bases 
of  many  enjoyable  meals  for  the  old  people.” 

The  women  at  St.  Mary’s  Home  appreci- 
ate the  gift  of  tinned  chicken,  too.  They 
serve  it  cold  with  salad,  hot  with  rice,  and 
in  sandwiches.  “Having  this  gift  of  chicken 
has  enabled  us  to  save  quite  considerably 
on  the  cook’s  purse,  which  of  course  is  a 
very  welcome  matter  in  a house  of  charity,” 
reported  the  matron. 

In  the  Calcutta  area,  cartons  were  dis- 
tributed to  33  institutions,  mostly  school 
hostels  and  hospitals.  The  chicken  provided 
variety  and  a welcome  addition  of  protein 
in  the  diets  of  all  those  who  received  it. 
The  taste  was  a bit  foreign  at  first;  how- 
ever, introduced  gradually,  the  chicken  was 
soon  enjoyed  by  the  Indians.  A second 
thousand  carton  shipment  is  on  its  way  to 
India. 

In  addition  to  the  two  thousand  cartons 
shipped  to  India,  one  thousand  cartons 
were  shipped  to  the  Congo. 


TB  patients  enjoying  canned  chicken  at  M.B. 
Medical  Center,  Jedcheila. 


Highland  Retreat  Offers 
Expanded  Program 

Camp  directors  David  Mumaw  and  Glenn 
Steiner  will  be  in  charge  of  the  summer 
youth  camping  program  at  Highland  Re- 
treat: 

June  9-15 — Servanthood  Work  Camp  I 

June  9-15 — Camp  Explorer  (trail  camp 
for  boys  age  13  and  up) 

June  16-21 — Camp  Hemlock  (boys  age  9, 

10) 

June  23-28 — Camp  Cedar  (boys  age  11, 
12) 

June  29  to  July  5 — Camp  Tent  n Trail 
(boys  age  13-15) 

July  7-12 — Camp  Arbutus  (girls  age  9,  10) 

July  14-19 — Camp  Columbine  (girls  age 

11,12) 

July  21-26-r-Camp  Tent  ’n  Trail  (girls 
age  13-15) 

July  28  to  Aug.  2 — Camp  Pioneer  (trail 
camp  for  girls  age  13  and  up) 

Aug.  11-17 — Servanthood  Work  Camp  II 


Weekend  camps  at  Highland,  like  the 
Monday  to  Saturday  youth  camps  above, 
feature  outdoor  working  (for  morning  and 
evening  meals)  and  living  in  tents  equipped 
with  wooden  floors,  cots,  and  a lantern. 
Bringing  one’s  own  tent  or  trailer  to  the 
weekend  session  reduces  the  registration  [ 
fee,  but  covers  all  food,  crafts,  insurance,  | 
and  the  use  of  the  new  swimming  pool. 

The  Aug.  7-10  Family  Weekend  will  be 
led  by  Samuel  and  Ella  May  Miller  of 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  The  Aug.  21-24  Faith 
Renewal  Weekend  is  for  single  persons,  ■: 
couples,  or  families,  and  will  be  led  by  ? 
Harold  and  Sylvia  Stoltzfus  of  Waynesboro,  it 
Va. 

For  more  information  write  to  Highland 
Retreat  Camp,  Broadway,  Va.  22815,  or 
call  896-7801. 


VS  Personnel  Needs  Outlined | 

“With  persons  continually  completing  their  \ 
one-  or  two-year  assignments,  it  is  a per-  i 
ennial  problem  to  secure  adequate  person-  ! | 
nel  for  the  Voluntary  Service  program," 
John  Lehman,  personnel  recruiter  for  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  commented  re- 
cently. “Although  an  all-time  high  of  320  ! 
in-service  workers  has  been  realized  this 
year,  we  are  still  100  short  of  our  pro- 
jected capacity  of  425  VS-ers,”  he  said. 

Lehman  added  that  the  shortage  is  most 
critical  for  married  couples  who  assume  i 
leadership  positions  as  program  directors 
and  unit  hostesses.  Clare  Schumm,  place- 
ment counselor  for  VS,  indicated  Onward, 
Ind.;  Mantua,  Ohio;  Portland,  Ore.;  and 
Aibonito,  P.R.,  as  units  presently  operating 
minus  the  essential  assistance  of  program 
directors.  Within  the  next  four  months, 
there  will  also  be  openings  for  couples 
at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Washington,  DC.; 
Caldwell,  Idaho;  Bethel,  Chicago,  111.;  Han-  , 
nibal.  Mo.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Cleveland,  I 
Ohio;  Malvern,  Pa.;  and  San  Juan,  P R. 

Schumm  also  mentioned  the  need  for  a 
couple  by  early  summer  of  this  year  to  i 
staff  the  VS  Center  at  Board  headquarters 
in  Elkhart.  Responsibilities  would  include 
planning  and  preparing  meals  for  persons 
attending  orientation  schools,  housecleaning, 
meeting  VS-ers  at  bus,  train  stations,  and 
airports;  office  mail  pickup  and  delivery, 
and  headquarters  maintenance  between  , 
orientations.  While  this  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent senior  VS  assignment,  any  mature 
couple  interested  in  investing  one  or  two  : 
years  in  the  lives  of  other  people  is  wel-  | 
come  to  apply.  The  address:  John  Lehman, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  1 
Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to 
secure  Selective  Service  approval  in  the 
States  for  public  school  teaching  assign- 
ments, Lehman  pointed  out.  However, 
teaching  will  receive  I-W  credit  if  carried  j 
out  through  affiliation  with  a VS  unit,  es- 
pecially one  located  outside  the  United 
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States.  The  San  Juan,  P.R.,  unit  is  looking 
for  elementary  and  junior  high  teachers  and 
a boys’  physical  education  instructor  for 
Academia  Menonita,  located  in  the  metro- 
politan area  and  serving  middle-class  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  families.  Classes  are 
conducted  in  English. 

Couples  or  single  persons  are  also  needed 
I as  elementary  or  secondary  teachers  work- 
ing with  Cree  Indian  children  in  Anzac, 
Chard,  or  Marlboro,  Alta.  Other  openings 
include  kindergarten  or  elementary  teachers 
at  St.  Anne,  111.,  or  instructors  trained  in 
special  education  for  Frontier  Boys  Village 
in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Lehman  also  pointed  out  an  urgent  call 
for  nurse  aides,  LPN’s,  RN’s,  and  orderlies 
at  VS  locations  in  Colorado,  Kentucky,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  He  added  that  with  only  12 
persons  scheduled  to  attend  the  May  5-15 
orientation  school,  many  of  the  above-men- 
tioned openings  will  remain  available. 
Orientation  slated  for  this  summer — June 
9-19,  July  14-24,  and  Aug.  11-21 — should 
prove  to  be  the  largest  of  the  1969  schools, 
he  said. 

Ray  Horst,  secretary  for  relief  and  serv- 
ice, concluded,  “Never  in  the  history  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  have  we  had  such  an 
unparalleled  opportunity  to  fill  a real  vac- 
uum in  our  society.  Youth  through  senior 
adults  alike  must  decide  now  whether  they 
are  going  to  meet  this  challenge.” 

Meat  Grant  Aids  Victims 

In  those  regions  of  the  Congo  hard  hit 
by  the  1967  mercenary-led  rebellions,  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  last  year 
provided  a $15,000  grant  for  the  purchase 
of  fresh  meat  for  some  16  hospitals.  The 
extremely  high  rate  of  malnutrition  and  its 
subsequent  diseases  can  be  explained  in 
part  by  the  disappearance  of  domestic  ani- 
mals from  those  regions  plundered  by  the 
rebels.  Some  protein  was  available  in  other 
regions  of  the  Congo,  but  needed  to  be 
purchased  and  shipped  to  the  devastated 
areas.  The  cash  grant  for  fresh  meat 
helped  to  facilitate  such  matters. 

Numerous  reports  have  been  made  by 
the  hospitals  receiving  such  aid.  Recently 
a Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wright  at  the  hospital 
in  the  town  of  Baringa  situated  on  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Congo  River  wrote: 

“Almost  at  once  I was  able  to  buy 
quite  a large  pig,  and  amidst  great  rejoic- 
ing it  was  jointed  and  divided  out  to  the 
TB  ward,  with  each  patient  receiving  a por- 
tion. This  protein  food  is  a tremendous  help, 
and  we  cannot  fully  express  our  gratitude 
to  you  and  your  churches  for  making  this 
available.  It  is  indeed  a joy  to  see  these 
folks  getting  something  they  have  been 
needing  for  so  long. 

“At  the  moment  we  have  over  30  TB 
patients  and  the  number  is  gradually  in- 
creasing as  the  news  gets  around  that  we 
have  adequate  supplies  of  food  and  drugs. 


FIELD  NOTES 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  David  Garber  have 
been  named  as  faculty  leaders  of  Goshen 
College’s  Study-Service  Trimester  unit  in 
Jamaica,  beginning  with  the  winter  trimester 
of  1970.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Yoder  launched 
the  Jamaica  unit  last  September  and  have 
successfully  operated  it  since  then.  During 
the  1968  fall  trimester  it  accommodated  15 
students  and  during  the  1969  winter  tri- 
mester there  were  21  students  in  the  unit. 
During  the  current  14-week  spring  trimes- 
ter, which  opened  Apr.  24,  22  students  are 
based  there. 

1969  camp  schedule  for  Cove  Valley 
Youth  Camp  of  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  is  now 
available.  Please  send  for  free  literature — 
camps  for  all  ages.  Mail  inquiries  to:  Mrs. 
Aden  Diller,  Route  3,  Greencastle,  Pa. 
17225. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  Asso- 
ciated Mennonite  Maintenance  Personnel 
will  be  held  in  Glen  wood  Springs,  Colo., 
May  26,  27,  1969.  Leo  Swartzendruber, 
administrator  of  Valley  View  Hospital  in 
Glenwood  Springs,  is  in  charge  of  arrange- 
ments. Reservations  may  be  made  by  writ- 
ing him.  An  excellent  program  is  being 
planned.  Special  rates  apply  for  participants 
at  the  local  Hot  Springs  Lodge,  where  the 
meeting  will  be  held. 

Olive  Wyse,  head  of  the  home  economics 
department  at  Goshen  College,  was  honored 
by  her  fellow  home  economists  at  the  an- 
nual spring  meeting  at  Purdue  University 
recently  with  a distinguished  service  certifi- 
cate for  long  and  devoted  service  to  the 
association  and  the  field  of  home  economics. 
Miss  Wyse  has  served  on  many  national 
American  Home  Economics  Association 
committees  and  is  currently  serving  on  the 
accreditation  committee.  She  has  also  served 
on  Indiana  Home  Economics  Association 
committees. 

Special  meetings:  Marion  Bontrager  and 
a team  from  Friendship  Mennonite  Church, 
Bedford  Heights,  Ohio,  at  Maple  Grove, 
New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  June  28,  29.  Annual 
Bible  meeting  at  Diller  Church,  Newville, 
Pa.,  May  11,  Paul  E.  Bender,  Belleville, 
Pa.,  and  Glenn  Sell,  Hummelstown,  Pa., 
speakers.  Peace  Conference  and  World- 
wide Missionary  Conference,  June  11-15, 
at  Lancaster  Mennonite  School  campus. 
Speakers  include  David  Augsburger,  Har- 
risonburg, Va. ; Raymond  Charles,  Lancaster, 
Pa.;  Larry  Davis,  Lincoln  University,  Pa.; 
Jason  Denlinger,  Belize  City,  British  Hon- 
duras; Esther  Eby  Glass,  Lancaster,  Pa.; 


Norman  Hockman,  Trujillo,  Honduras; 
Donald  Kraybill,  Salunga,  Pa.;  Harvey  Mast, 
MD,  Greenwood,  Del.;  Paul  Miller,  Goshen, 
Ind.;  Kenneth  Nissley,  Mogadiscio,  Somali 
Republic;  Richard  Panned,  New  York  City; 
Donald  Sensenig,  Saigon,  Vietnam;  Harold 
Stauffer,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Chester  Wenger, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  William  R.  Miller,  North 
Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Point-O-Pines,  Internation- 
al Falls,  Minn.,  May  12-18. 

New  members:  Five  by  baptism  at  Har- 
risonville,  Mo.;  three  by  baptism  at  Black 
Mountain  Mission,  Chinle,  Ariz. ; one  by 
baptism  and  one  by  confession  at  Pueblo, 
Colo.;  18  by  baptism  at  East  Bend,  Fisher, 
111. 

Change  of  address:  David  F.  Miller  from 
Streetsboro,  Ohio,  to  69  E.  Mennonite 
Rd.,  Aurora,  Ohio  44202. 

New  Every-Home-Plan  congregations 
for  Gospel  Herald:  Fox  Street,  Bronx,  N.Y. ; 
Clinton  Frame,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Eight  hundred  and  nineteen  students 
were  enrolled  in  the  first  term  of  Goshen 
College’s  spring  trimester,  according  to  a 
report  from  the  office  of  the  president 
which  was  based  on  tentative  figures. 

The  14-week  spring  trimester,  which  be- 
gan on  Apr.  28,  is  divided  into  four  3 1/2- 
week  terms.  The  next  terms  begin  on 
May  22,  June  16,  and  July  10. 

Included  in  the  enrollment  are  a total  of 
133  students  who  are  at  six  locations  in 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  for  14 
weeks,  and  22  students  who  are  in  an  in- 
tensive marine  biology  seminar  in  Florida. 

John  and  Naomi  Lederach  of  Hesston, 
Kan.,  will  be  serving  at  Laurelville  Menno- 
nite Church  Center  through  the  months  of 
July  and  August.  John  will  be  serving  as 
camp  pastor,  Bible  teacher,  and  counselor. 
He  will  bring  to  the  entire  summer  program 
at  Laurelville  a new  dimension  in  continuity 
in  the  area  of  spiritual  renewal.  He  will  be 
participating  in  the  various  special  weekly 
events  such  as  Family  Week,  Junior  Camps, 
Businessmen’s  Family  Week,  Vacationers’ 
Week,  Music  Week,  Young  Family  Week, 
and  Missionaries  and  Friends  Retreat. 
Naomi  will  serve  this  year  as  the  Church 
Center’s  nurse.  She  will  also  participate  as 
a resource  person  in  some  of  the  weeks  in 
which  her  special  skills  in  family  life  work 
make  her  an  excellent  resource  person. 

Franconia  Mennonite  School,  420  Cow- 
path  Road,  Souderton,  Pa.,  will  hold  its 
eighth  annual  country  auction  on  Saturday, 
May  24,  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Quilts, 
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baked  goods,  handmade  articles,  needlework, 
plants,  new  and  used  items  donated  by  local 
businessmen  will  be  sold.  Homemade  dough- 
nuts will  be  made  on  the  premises  and  a 
complete  chicken  dinner  may  be  purchased. 
All  proceeds  will  be  used  for  the  expenses 
of  the  school  program  of  Christian  educa- 
tion. The  public  is  cordially  invited. 

For  the  annual  missionary  conference  in 
Somalia,  Donald  Jacobs  served  as  guest 
speaker.  Fifty-six  persons  participated, 
including  guests  from  Kenya,  the  Jacobs 
family,  the  Abram  Godshall  family,  and 
Lena  Horning. 

Paul  Kraybill,  Overseas  Secretary  for 
Eastern  Mission  Board,  returned  May  1 
from  an  administrative  visit  to  Hong  Kong 
and  Vietnam.  He  also  made  contacts  in 
Tokyo,  Manila,  Pati  (Java),  Calcutta,  Beirut, 
and  Amsterdam. 

Evangelist  John  J.  Allison,  converted 
in  a prison  and  paroled  from  his  life  sen- 
tence, was  a recent  guest  speaker  in  the 
state  prison  at  Atmore,  Ala.  Average 
attendance  in  the  Sunday  school  and 
preaching  services,  reports  Chaplain  Martin 
Weber,  is  155  men.  Every  Monday  night 
there  is  a Bible  class  for  beginners;  an  ad- 
vanced Bible  class  meets  on  Wednesday 
nights. 

Converted  gypsies  from  Germany  served 
in  an  evangelistic  outreach  in  Dudelange, 
Luxembourg,  over  Easter  and  for  four  days 
following.  “The  Spirit  used  their  ministry 
to  reach  hearts,  reported  Omar  Stahl, 
Eastern  Board  missionary  in  Dudelange. 

A twenty-year-old  lady  was  saved  during 
this  time.  She’s  happy  in  Christ,  but  her 
husband  has  forbidden  her  to  attend  serv- 
ices. Since  she  works  for  one  of  the  sisters 
in  the  congregation,  she  may  nevertheless 
enjoy  daily  Bible  study.  During  work  hours 
they  take  time  to  join  together  in  Bible 
study  and  prayer. 

“A  few  people  attended  our  services  for 
the  first  time  during  these  special  meet- 
ings,’ said  Stahl;  “some  of  them  are 
Spaniards  who  work  in  the  local  steel  mill. 
A German  brother  accompanied  our  gypsy 
friends  and  preached  in  Spanish  for  them. 

Ross  Goldfus  arrived  safely  in  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  on  Apr.  24.  Address:  Apartado 
2240,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

Michael  Yoder  of  Eureka,  111.,  was  to  fly 
to  Brasilia  on  May  11  if  his  residence  visa 
is  granted.  Mike  will  be  teaching  English 
at  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Academy  in 
Brasilia.  He  will  also  give  marginal  time 
to  the  development  in  community  projects 
and  assist  in  the  bookstore  management 
during  Otis  Hochstetler’s  coming  furlough. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Weaver  left  Elk- 
hart on  May  1 and  plan  to  fly  from  New 
York  on  May  19  for  Europe  and  West 
Africa.  Until  their  departure  they  may  be 
addressed  at  425  Riverside  Drive,  Apartment 
12-J,  New  York,  N.Y.  10025.  Their  address 
in  West  Africa  will  be  P.O.  Box  5485, 
Accra,  Ghana. 


David  Hostetler  reports  from  Campinas, 
Brazil:  “Apr.  6 we  had  our  first  official 
worship  service  in  Campinas.  This  was 
accompanied  by  communion,  directed  by 
Joaquim  Luglio.  Sunday,  Apr.  20,  we  in- 
augurated the  house-chapel.  Attendance, 
counting  children,  was  approximately  150. 
Representatives  came  from  all  of  the 
churches  in  southern  Brazil,  including  Par- 
ana and  Brasilia.  We  had  music  by  the 
Valinhos  choir  and  quartet  as  well  as  by  the 
Cabui  Baptist  Church  here  in  Campinas. 

Kenneth  Ropp  of  Tremont,  111.,  who 
completed  a three-year  term  in  Nigeria 
and  Ghana,  returned  home  on  Apr.  26. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Litwiller  returned 
from  South  America  on  Apr.  30  and  are 
again  living  in  their  apartment  at  Green- 
croft  Villa,  2000  S.  15th  Street,  Goshen, 
Ind.  46526. 

Charles  Shenk  writes  from  Kushiro, 
Japan:  “We  have  just  had  a refreshing  and 
stimulating  visit  from  Melvin  Gingerichs. 
His  lectures  and  discussions  were  crucial  to 
needs  that  we  have  in  the  church  here  now. 
They  dealt  with  the  Christian  view  of  his- 
tory, the  Christian  and  revolution,  Chris- 
tianity and  communism,  and,  of  course,  the 
archival  needs  of  the  church  which  he  made 
clear  and  interesting.’ 

Erma  Grove,  Accra,  Ghana,  reports:  “1 
continue  to  visit  nearby  villages  on  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  evenings  for  study  in  the 
Gospel  of  Mark.  We  should  be  planning  an 
evangelistic  emphasis  week  in  these  vil- 
lages again.  One  woman  who  responded  to 
Christ’s  call  in  the  one  we  held  over  a year 
ago  is  now  in  the  hospital  with  cancer.  She 
is  the  mother  of  nine  children  and  the 
doctors  say  nothing  can  be  done  for  her. 
This  is  a real  concern  to  me.  . . . I keep 
hoping  that  I will  get  time  to  teach  the 
Christian  women  in  these  villages  to  read. 
I think  1 know  enough  Ga  to  do  this. 

The  estate  of  Walter  C.  Martin  of  Route 
2,  Orrville,  Ohio,  recently  bequeathed  the 
sum  of  $13,122  to  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  with  equal  amounts  also  distribut- 
ed to  Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Amazon  Valley  Mission,  and  Eastern 
Mennonite  College. 

A reminder  that  prints  of  the  Voluntary 
Service  film,  A Time  to  Break,  A Time  to 
Build,  are  available  rent-free  from  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  46514;  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Salunga,  Pa.  17538;  or  Provident 
Bookstore,  Kitchener,  Ont. 

Beverly  Norman  of  Midland,  Ga.,  is  the 
20,000  enrollment  in  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions’  Home  Bible  Studies  program, 
it  was  announced  by  HBS  director  Wilbur 
Hostetler  in  Elkhart  on  May  1.  She  was 
contacted  through  Ralph  Palmer’s  distribu- 
tion of  pamphlets  advertising  the  corre- 
spondence courses.  She  will  receive  a free 
copy  of  the  Phillips  New  Testament. 

The  Hospital  Auxiliary  of  Mennonite 
Hospital,  Bloomington,  111.,  opened  a thrift 


shop  in  Bloomington  on  Apr.  21.  The  store 
sells  clothing,  furniture,  dishes,  lamps,  cur- 
tains and  draperies,  novelties,  and  miscel- 
laneous articles.  It  is  open  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  10:00 
a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

' 

i 

Calendar 


Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Salem,  Ore.,  June  5-7. 

Ontario  Mennonite  Conference,  Clarence  Center,  N.Y.,  ' 

June  6,  7. 

Western  Ontario  Conference,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  June 
12-14.  I« 

North  Central  Conference  and  Mission  Board,  Cassel- 
ton,  N.D.,  June  12-15. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kalona,  Iowa,  July 
i-6. 

Albert-Saskatchewan  Conference,  Salem  Church,  To- 
field,  Alta.,  July  11-13. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va..  July  22-25 

Ohio  Mennonite  Youth  Convention,  Highland  High  j 
School.  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  July  24-27. 

Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference,  Wayland,  Iowa,  July 
29-31. 

Allegheny  Conference,  Allensville,  Pa.,  July  31  to 
Aug.  2. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference,  Westview  High  School,  ' 
6 miles  north  of  Topeka.  Ind.,  July  31  to  Aug.  3. 

Conservative  Conference,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Aug.  12-14. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Turner,  Ore.,  Aug. 
15-19. 

Washington-Franklin  Mission  Board,  Chambersburg, 

Pa.,  Aug.  28. 

South  Central  Conference,  Protection,  Kan.,  Sept.  5-7.  1 

Washington-Franklin  Conference,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  I 
Sept.  11 

Lancaster  Conference,  Sept  18. 

Illinois  Conference,  Roanoke,  111.,  Sept.  19-21. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session,  Nov.  14,  15. 

Southwest  Conference,  Downey,  Calif.,  Nov.  27-29. 

Mennonite  General  Council  Meeting,  Chicago,  111.,  Dec.  I 
9,  10. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com-  > 
ment  on  printed  articles. 

If  you  have  any  back  copies  of  your  Apr.  15 
issue,  I would  very  much  appreciate  your  send- 
ing me  one  or  more.  . . . Your  article  in  that 
issue,  “Mars  Rides  Again, ” is  the  best  I have 
read  on  war  from  a Christian  viewpoint — or  from 
any  other  viewpoint  for  that  matter. 

In  fact,  your  publication  is  really  outstanding 
and  I look  forward  to  reading  it  each  week.  I 
read  several  church  publications  regularly.  ...  I 
have  no  general  criticism  of  any  of  them  but  in 
my  humble  opinion  yours  is  the  best  written, 
most  objective,  and  most  interesting  of  them  all. 
— Pete  Shiras,  Mountain  Home,  Ark. 

I appreciated  the  article,  “A  Call  to  Decency, 
by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe  (Apr.  22  issue).  Praise  the 
Lord  for  a sister  who  comes  out  with  her  con- 
victions that  are  100  percent  God-sent.  I as  a 
pastor  am  embarrassed  many  times  over  when 
I see  so-called  Christians  with  half  of  the  body 
exposed.  God  clothed  Adam  and  Eve.  When  the  I 
evil  spirit  went  out  of  the  man  in  Mark  5,  it 
says  he  was  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind.  This  | 
is  exactly  what  God  means.  The  Bible  says  if 
we  go  with  the  world  we  will  perish.  I have  been 
in  mission  work  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
I find  that  the  persons  with  no  Christian  back- 
ground follow  the  Bible  better  than  our  own 
Mennonite  people  do  many  times.  Why?  Because 
they  are  tired  of  the  world  since  they  are  saved. 
Oh,  that  we  would  turn  to  God  and  fast  and 
pray,  for  we  are  surely  living  in  the  last  days. 
— Emanuel  J.  Hochstedler,  Kokomo,  Ind. 
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I would  like  to  commend  Melvin  Gingerich  on 
! an  excellent  and  very  well  written  article:  “Com- 
munism and  the  Left  Wing  Movement"  (Mar. 
25  issue). 

I would  like  to  add  a few  thoughts  to  the 
subject. 

Karl  Marx  “created”  the  Manifesto  (1948)  in  a 
period  of  terror  and  unrest.  The  old  order  was  on 
' the  verge  of  being  torn  down.  The  communists 
j voiced,  “Manifesto,  Manifesto.”  They  said  that 
| the  old  order  would  have  to  be  done  away  with, 
by  force,  so  they  could  achieve  their  ends.  Ap- 
pealing to  the  working  class,  the  Communist 
League  had  its  start. 

The  Manifesto  said,  Jump  on  the  bandwagon 
and  watch  the  view  as  we  travel  into  the  future. 
So  you  can  see  that  in  a time  of  turmoil, 
somebody  promising  “Utopia"  had  a great  in- 
fluence and  reaction. 

, Now  where  Marx  affects  us  is  when  he  said, 
“Capitalism  will  sow  its  own  seeds  of  destruc- 
tion.” And  when  Khrushchev  said,  “Communism 
will  ‘bury’  you  (capitalism,”  he  did  not  mean  by 
military  power  but  by  Marx’s  theory  of  self- 
destruction.  How  will  this  be  done?  Marx  says 
• the  working  class  (most  of  us)  will  revolt.  Our 
production  is  unplanned;  our  system  is  too  com- 
plicated to  satisfy  everyone.  With  such  an  un- 
, controlled  society  the  working  class  is  going  to 
■ rise  up  with  the  aid  of  a dictator  and  hence  take 
over  the  society.  Then  gradually  the  dictator 
will  disappear.  Result:  a “classless  society,” 

“communism,”  “utopia,”  etc. 

How  does  this  affect  you?  A plan  has  been 
devised  that  says  the  way  life  is  now  will  end. 
America  (capitalism)  and  everything  it  stands  for 
will  vanish! 

I’m  very  glad  to  say  this  will  not  be  the  case. 
As  has  been  said  many  times  before,  “the  gov- 
ernment is  the  people  and  for  the  people.”  The 
working  class  will  never  revolt  because  it  is  those 
people  that  elect  the  “rulers”  of  our  land. 

Karl  Marx,  the  genius,  was  jealous,  unfair, 
hateful,  and  greedy  in  his  business  actions;  and 
most  important  of  all,  Karl  Marx  did  not  know 
God  personally. 

As  Mr.  Gingerich  so  well  stated.  Let’s  be  “pro- 
Christ  and  pro-kingdom”  rather  than  anti.  . . . 

I hope  that  I have  added  a bit  of  background 
to  this  superb  article. — D.  L.  Householter, 

Eureka,  111. 

Thank  you  for  printing  the  address  by  Sam  R. 
Hope  in  the  Apr.  8 issue.  In  “Personal  Reflec- 
tions on  Our  Experience  in  Vietnam”  I could 
understand  what  he  was  saying  because  of  my 
experiences  as  a Paxman.  It  helped  me  to  artic- 
ulate what  has  happened  to  me  in  the  last 
eighteen  months. 

I hope  people  in  our  congregations  can  remem- 
ber this  article  when  we  come  back  to  them. 
Will  they  remember  that  we  see  ourselves  as 
part  of  a church  that  reaches  far  beyond  U.S. 
borders  and  beyond  the  borders  of  what  we  call 
Mennonite;  as  part  of  a world  that  is  bigger  than 
(but  not  strange)  what  we  knew  at  home  or  in 
' college?  Will  they  remember  that  foundations 
have  been  shaken  and  not  only  that,  that  through 
Christian  love,  fellowship  and  discipleship 
foundations  have  been  strengthened  and  built 
upon? 

Thank  you  again  for  the  service  you  give. — 
I Sanford  J.  Wyse,  Congo. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Bauman,  Richard  and  Peggy  (Brubacker),  Elora, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Sandra  Lynne, 
Mar.  27,  1969. 


Benner,  Kenneth  J.  and  Anna  Mary  (Lapp), 
Chester,  Vt.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Lisa 
May,  Apr.  23,  1969. 

Bergey,  Lowell  and  Alma  (Zehr),  Telford,  Pa., 
first  child,  Dawn  Noel,  Mar.  17,  1969. 

Bridgewater,  Amos  and  Shirley  (Stakley), 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  sixth  child,  Troy,  Apr.  19,  1969. 

Gingerich,  Clifford  and  Mary  Lois  (Gingerich), 
Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  a daughter,  Helen  Elaine, 
Feb.  24,  1969. 

Gingrich,  David  and  Judy  (Rau),  Galt,  Ont., 
first  child,  Annette  Christine,  Mar.  24,  1969. 

Gordon,  Allen  and  Judith  (Lehman),  German- 
town, Md.,  first  child,  Christopher  Fay,  Apr.  15, 
1969. 

Hauder,  Richard  and  Virginia  (Schrock),  Mil- 
ford, Neb.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Kris- 
tine, Mar.  30,  1969. 

Hollis,  Clinton  and  Estella  (Liggins),  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  first  child,  Clinton  Terrell,  Feb.  24,  1969. 

King,  Loren  and  Mary  Beth  (Gingerich),  Shaw- 
nee Mission,  Kan.,  second  child,  first  son,  Andrew 
Brian,  Apr.  14,  1969. 

Kuepfer,  Elwood  and  Mary  (Brubacher),  New- 
ton, Ont.,  first  child,  Timothy  Elwood,  Feb.  23, 
1969. 

Kulp,  David  and  Ruth  Ann  (Hackman),  Potts- 
town,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Deborah 
Ann,  Mar.  23,  1969. 

Leatherman,  Daniel  and  Nancy  (Alderfer), 
Larkspur,  Colo.,  first  child,  Clarinda  Sue,  Apr.  12, 
1969. 

Miller,  Lloyd  and  Lois’  Wanda  (Barkey),  Slave 
Lake,  Alta.,  second  daughter,  Starla  Renee, 
Nov.  16,  1968. 

Snyder,  Douglas  and  Doreen  (Bender),  Water- 
loo, Ont.,  second  daughter,  Jane  Alice,  Apr.  15, 
1969. 

Stairhime,  Lon  Del  and  Kay  (Stoll),  Hicksville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Annette  Kay,  Apr.  11,  1969. 

Stutzman,  S.  Donnell  and  Elnor  (Troyer), 
Hesston,  Kan.,  second  son,  first  living  son,  Derek 
Ashton,  Apr.  22,  1969. 

Swope,  Edwin  and  Charlotte  (Ours),  Edinburg, 
Va.,  second  daughter,  Renee  Lynn,  Feb.  25,  1969. 

Thompson,  Joe  and  Gena  (Reed),  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  second  child,  Veronica,  Feb.  22,  1969. 

Toews,  Richard  J.  and  Ruth  Ann  (Detweiler), 
Hesston,  Kan.,  third  son,  Randall  Jon,  Apr.  23, 
1969. 

Troyer,  Omar  Ray  and  Laura  (Miller),  Slave 
Lake,  Alta.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  DeAnna 
Katherine,  Mar.  12,  1969. 

Weaver,  Alvin  J.  and  Donna  (Gerber),  Millers- 
burg,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Keith  Allan, 
Apr.  14,  1969. 

Widmer,  Dale  and  Geraldine  (Gnagey),  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  third  child,  first  son,  Monte  Dale, 
Apr.  9,  1969. 

Yoder,  Delmar  and  Marjorie  (Miller),  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Robert  Alexander, 
Jan.  20,  1969. 

Yoder,  Levi  and  Ella  (Erb),  Orrville,  Ohio, 
third  child,  second  daughter,  Kristina  Michele, 
Apr.  11,  1969. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Hertzler — Yoder. — John  Paul  Hertzler,  Amel- 
ia, Va.,  Pilgrim  cong.,  and  Alma  Yoder,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Sunnyside  cong.,  by  Orie  Kauffman,  Apr.  5, 
1969. 

Martin — Weaver. — Ira  M.  Martin,  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  and  Susan  M.  Weaver,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  both 
of  Hinkletown  cong.,  by  Amos  H.  Sauder,  Apr. 
19.  1969. 

Musser — Zimmerman. — David  G.  Musser, 

Denver,  Pa.,  and  Norma  Jean  Zimmerman, 


Ephrata,  Pa.,  both  of  Gehman’s  cong.,  by  Howard 
Z.  Good,  Oct.  5,  1968. 

Oberholtzer — Zeiset. — Samuel  M.  Oberholtz- 
er,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Metzler’s  cong.,  and  Malinda 

M.  Zeiset,  Narvon,  Pa.,  Alsace  Manor  cong.,  by 
Howard  Z.  Good,  Apr.  19,  1969. 

Roth — Brubaker. — Lowell  L.  Roth,  Washing- 
ton, Iowa,  Eureka  cong.,  and  Cynthia  Brubaker, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  Bethel  College  cong.,  by  Vernon 
E.  Roth,  Mar.  2,  1969. 

Short — Nafziger. — William  Short,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Central  cong.,  and  Kathleen  Nafziger, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Tedrow  cong.,  by  Carl  V.  Yoder, 
Apr.  11,  1969. 

Smith — Smucker. — Bob  Smith,  Levittown, 

N. Y.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Mary  Jo  Smucker, 
Orrville,  Ohio,  Smithville  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler, 
Apr.  19,  1969. 

Stoltzfus — Stoltzfus. — Jacob  L.  Stoltzfus, 
Narvon,  Pa.,  Conestoga  cong.,  and  Lydia  Mae 
Stoltzfus,  Elverson,  Pa.,  Rock  cong.,  by  David 
Huyard,  Apr.  19,  1969. 

Troyer — Miller. — Rodney  W.  Troyer,  White 
Pigeon,  Mich.,  and  LaVera  Mae  Miller,  Howe, 
Ind.,  both  of  Emma  cong.,  by  Ivan  Miller,  Apr. 
19,  1969. 

Yoder — Miller. — Harvey  Lee  Yoder,  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.,  and  Arlene  Miller,  Nappanee,  Ind., 
at  North  Main  Street  Church,  by  John  M.  Troyer 
and  Norman  Lyndaker,  Apr.  5,  1969. 

Zimmerman — Groff. — Ray  Zimmerman,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  Erb’s  cong.,  and  Martha  Jane  Groff,  Muncy, 
Pa.,  Beaver  Run  cong.,  by  Paul  G.  Landis,  Apr. 
19,  1969. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Buschert,  Ruth,  daughter  of  Noah  and  the  late 
Mary  Dettweiler,  was  born  at  Brutus,  Mich., 
Apr.  19,  1908;  died  at  the  Holy  Cross  Hospital, 
Calgary,  Alta.,  Apr.  15,  1969;  aged  60  y.  11  m. 
27  d.  On  Mar.  8,  1931,  she  was  married  to  Earl 
Buschert,  who  died  Oct.  10,  1966.  Surviving  be- 
sides her  father  are  4 daughters  and  4 sons 
(Rhoda,  Glen,  Elaine — Mrs.  Donald  Gage,  Cecil, 
Florence,  Sharon,  Merle,  and  Lowell),  2 grand- 
children, 4 sisters  and  3 brothers  (Edna — Mrs. 
Paul  Mellinger,  Alice — Mrs.  — Zellers,  Dorcas 
— Mrs.  Elmer  Boshart,  Paul,  Mahlon,  Elmer,  and 
Laura — Mrs.  Al  Conway).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 daughters  (Rheta  and  Janet).  She  was 
a member  of  the  West  Zion  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Apr.  18,  with  Linford 
Hackman  and  Stanley  Shantz  officiating. 

Byler,  Elma  M.,  daughter  of  Albert  and 
Amanda  (Burkholder)  Hartzler,  was  born  in 
Wayne  Co.,  Ohio,  May  18,  1897;  died  very  un- 
expectedly of  an  apparent  stroke  at  her  home, 
Wooster,  Ohio,  Apr.  17,  1969;  aged  71  y.  10  m. 
30  d.  On  Nov.  1,  1962,  she  was  married  to  Ray- 
mond E.  Byler,  who  died  Mar.  8,  1964.  Surviv- 
ing are  3 stepsons  (Carl,  Robert,  and  Glenn), 
4 stepdaughters  (Isabelle — Mrs.  Ronald  Marble, 
Betty — Mrs.  Donald  Moomaw,  Janet — Mrs.  Don 
Jamison,  and  Martha — Mrs.  Glenn  Lytle),  3 sis- 
ters (Mrs.  Nora  Kohler,  Lida — Mrs.  Andrew  Beer, 

and  Dalla Mrs.  Kenneth  Burkholder),  and  one 

brother  (Harvey).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Smithville  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Apr.  20,  with  David  Eshleman  officiating 

Martin,  Barbara,  daughter  of  George  and 
Mattie  (Kuhns)  Ernst,  was  bom  near  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.,  Mar.  31,  1888;  died  at  the  Guilford 
Convalesarium,  Fayetteville,  Pa.,  Apr.  5,  1969; 
aged  81  y.  5 d.  On  Aug.  31,  1911,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Henry  E.  Martin,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Christian),  4 grandchildren, 
and  5 great-grandchildren.  She  was  a charter 
member  of  the  Pleasant  View  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Chambersburg 
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Church,  Apr.  8,  with  Walter  H.  Lehman,  John 
Sollenbereer,  and  Mahlon  Eshleman  officiating. 

Nice,  Carmen  Marie,  daughter  of  Robert 
and  Fern  (Roth)  Nice,  was  born  at  McMinnville, 
Ore.,  June  25,  1957;  died  at  Albany,  Ore.,  as  a 
result  of  an  auto-pedestrian  accident,  Apr.  15, 
1969;  aged  11  y.  9 m.  21  d.  Surviving  in  addi- 
tion to  her  parents  are  3 sisters  (Linda,  Julia, 
and  Kendra),  one  grandfather  (Reno  R.  Nice), 
and  one  great-grandmother  (Ida  Yoder).  She 
attended  the  Bethany  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Apr.  18,  with  David  Groh 
officiating;  interment  in  Willamette  Memorial 
Park. 

Noll,  Esther  B.,  daughter  of  Christian  H. 
and  Amanda  (Neff)  Brubaker,  was  born  in  East 
Hempfield  Twp.,  Pa.,  Mar.  18,  1900;  died  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  of  pulmonary  embolism,  Apr. 

19,  1969;  aged  69  y.  1 m.  1 d.  On  Nov.  12, 
1918,  she  was  married  to  Earl  H.  Noll,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  5 children  (Robert  B., 
John  B.,  Mary  Jane,  Kenneth  B.,  and  Donald  B. ), 
10  grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild,  one 
brother  (Herman  N.),  and  2 sisters  (Fannie — Mrs. 
Rudy  Herr  and  Betty — Mrs.  Charles  Bender). 
She  was  a member  of  the  East  Chestnut  Street 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Apr. 
22,  with  James  M.  Shank  and  Luke  J.  Shank 
officiating;  interment  in  Millersville  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Schulz,  Elsie  Roeder,  was  born  in  Hohen- 
berg,  Bavaria,  May  21,  1886;  died  at  Mennonite 
Hospital,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  Apr.  15,  1969;  aged  82 
y.  10  m.  25  d.  At  the  age  of  19,  she  came  to 
America  and  lived  at  South  Bend,  Ind.  In  1912, 
she  went  to  La  Junta,  Colo.  On  Jan.  — , 1916, 
she  was  married  to  Henry  C.  Schulz,  who  died 
Jan.  19,  1964.  Surviving  are  7 children  (John, 
Vernon,  Carl,  Dean,  Eugene,  Albert,  and  Lucille 
— Mrs.  Richard  Yoder),  21  grandchildren,  and  4 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  son  and  one  daughter.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  East  Holbrook  Church.  Funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  at  the  Peacock-Green  Mortuary 
in  La  Junta,  with  Lee  J.  Miller  officiating;  in- 
terment in  La  Junta  Cemetery. 

Stutzman,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Anna  (Erb)  Schweitzer,  was  born  near  Beaver 
Crossing,  Neb.,  May  26,  1896;  died  at  the  Mercy 
Hospital,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  from  a heart  attack, 
Apr.  16,  1969;  aged  72  y.  10  m.  21  d.  On  Nov. 
27,  1916,  she  was  married  to  Marvin  Stutzman, 
who  died  Apr.  24,  1951.  Surviving  are  2 sons 
(Arnold  and  Neil),  3 daughters  (Edith — Mrs.  Orie 
Boese,  Delma — Mrs.  Russel  Ritcheson,  and 

Marlene — Mrs.  Melvin  Slaubaugh),  17  grandchil- 
dren, 3 brothers  (Elmer,  Orvall,  and  Dan  E.), 
and  4 sisters  (Elizabeth — Mrs.  Joe  Miller,  Martha 
— Mrs.  Ben  Roth,  Agnes — Mrs.  Floyd  Steckley, 
and  Estella).  She  was  a member  of  the  Sugar 
Creek  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Apr.  19,  with  Vernon  S.  Gerig  and  Robert 
Hartzler  officiating. 

Sutter,  Mattie,  daughter  of  John  and  Amanda 
(Miller)  Mast,  was  born  at  Kokomo,  Ind.,  Sept. 
24,  1880;  died  at  the  Hopedale  Nursing  Home, 
Apr.  18,  1969;  aged  88  y.  6 m.  25  d.  On  Jan.  1, 
1901,  she  was  married  to  Amos  Sutter,  who 
died  in  1960.  Surviving  are  3 children  (Mrs. 
Eldon  Nafziger,  Mrs.  Arthur  Nafziger,  and  Ervin), 
17  grandchildren,  45  great-grandchildren,  2 
great-great-grandchildren,  one  sister  (Mrs.  Mary 
Riegsecker),  and  3 brothers  (Ammon,  Milton,  and 
Amos).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter,  2 great-grandchildren,  2 sisters,  and 
one  brother.  She  was  a member  of  the  Hopedale 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Apr. 

20,  with  Ivan  Kauffmann  officiating. 
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How  the  Bible  Came  Alive  for  Me 


t 


By  Dennis  J.  Bennett 


Is  the  Bible  semi-reliable?  Can  you  pick  out  what  you 
want  and  leave  the  rest?  Can  you  take  biblical  passages  that 
don’t  quite  fit  your  idea  of  God  and  just  dispose  of  them? 

For  me  the  Bible  was  a collection  of  separate  writings  by 
different  authors — there  was  a “priestly  tradition,’  and  a 
“prophetic  tradition there  was  a “Pauline’’  way  of  think- 
ing, and  a “Johannine”  way  of  thinking.  The  Bible  was  to 
be  understood  in  the  light  of  the  human  ideas  and  weak- 
nesses of  its  authors.  One  did  not  say:  “The  Holy  Ghost 
says,’’  but:  “Paul  says — and  on  the  other  hand,  “Peter 
says — ’ 

In  fact,  it  was  questionable  whether  books  bearing  the 
name  of  an  author  were  really  written  by  him.  And  of  course 
all  these  issues  were  subject  to  continuous  revision  and  to 
the  results  of  the  “latest  scientific  investigation.”  Thus,  a 
discovery  such  as  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  might  suddenly  sweep 
away  the  whole  structure  of  faith. 

That  the  Bible  might  really  be  a supernatural  book,  with 
divine  authority,  was  not  considered  at  all.  The  Bible  was 
a book  like  other  books.  Its  writings  should  be  criticized  just 
like  any  other  human  book  of  religious  belief:  the  Koran, 
the  Vedas,  the  Upanishads.  People  who  believe  otherwise 
were  unscholarly  evangelicals,  who  lived  on  emotion  rather 
than  intellect! 

The  Start  of  the  Difference 

Such  teaching  would  still  be  believable  to  me  except  that 
when  I was  11,  at  the  conclusion  of  a talk  to  young  people, 
Howard  L.  Brown,  a C.E.  executive,  and  author  of  several 
well-loved  gospel  hymns,  asked  a vital  question,  “Is  there 
anyone  here  who  would  like  to  accept  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  his  persona]  Savior?” 

He  asked  us  to  bow  our  heads,  close  our  eyes,  and  raise 
our  hands  if  we  would  like  to  ask  Jesus  into  our  hearts.  I 
did.  That  evening  I was  converted  to  Christ.  I did  not  un- 
derstand much  about  it,  and  did  little  to  strengthen  this 
experience  in  the  months  that  followed.  Nevertheless,  I had 
discovered  that  Jesus  is  real  and  that  He  is  alive  and  active 
in  the  world. 

The  Hero  of  the  New  Testament  had  become  a friend, 
and,  although  I did  not  yet  understand  that  He  is  also  the 
central  Figure  of  the  entire  Bible,  the  New  Testament  began 
to  mean  more  to  me. 


Dennis  J.  Bennett,  BD,  is  rector  of  St.  Luke’s  Episcopal  Church,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Reprinted  by  permission  from  Christian  Life  Magazine,  Copyright  November  1968, 
Christian  Life  Publications,  Inc.,  Gundersen  Drive  and  Schmale  Road,  Wheaton,  111. 
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For  example,  if  you  were  given  a book — a biography — jv 
written  about  someone  you  did  not  know,  you  might  be  bored 
with  it.  But  if,  shortly  after  being  given  this  book,  you  were  s 
invited  to  a gathering  where  you  became  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  man  himself,  you  would  then  read  the 
book  with  new  interest. 

That  s the  way  it  was  as  I read  the  writings  of  the 
apostles  and  evangelists.  I realized  they  had  experienced  tl 
Jesus  just  as  I had.  [| 

At  the  same  time  as  I received  Jesus  as  my  Savior,  the 
Holy  Spirit  came  to  live  in  me.  But  like  many  Christians,  t 
I was  not  conscious  of  His  presence,  nor  did  I expect  to  be.  « 
He  was  the  “invisible,  unknowable,  and  incomprehensible  il 
person  of  the  Godhead.  n 

The  fellowship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  become  a 
reality  to  me,  and  I sensed  His  action  in  my  life,  indeed 

knowing  Him  was  the  answer  to  life.  “This  is  life  eternal, , i 

that  they  should  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Christ  j V 
Jesus  whom  thou  hast  sent”  (Jn.  17:3).  But  I still  thought: 
of  this  presence  as  transitory.  u 

What  I did  not  fully  grasp  was  the  significance  of  Jesus’  u 

words,  “I  will  never,  never  leave  you,  and  I will  not,  I will  S 

not,  I will  not  forsake  you”  (Heb.  13:5,  literal  translation  of 
the  Greek).  “I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless”  (Jn.  14:18).  le 
Nor  did  I realize  the  full  impact  of  Jesus’  words  about  the 
Holy  Spirit,  “He  will  abide  with  you  for  ever”  (Jn.  14:16).  in 
I did  not  yet  realize  that  God  was  as  personally  present  in  H 
His  strength  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  world  * 
today  as  He  was  in  “Bible  times.”  Il 

Like  many — both  clergy  and  lay  believers — the  “evolu- 
tionary heresy  that  God  did  great  things  “back  there,”  but 
that  we  today  can  only  experience  God’s  work  at  the  end  of  11 
a long  historical  process;  that  God  rarely,  if  ever,  works 
directly  today  to  get  the  things  done  and  said  that  He  wants 
done  and  said.  God  could  not  be  expected  in  this  day  to  move  j o| 
His  people  by  His  direct  power  to  speak  His  words  and  do  t 
His  work.  8 

Then,  at  the  age  of  41,  after  16  years  in  the  active  min-  t| 
istry,  and  30  years  after  I had  accepted  Jesus  as  my  Savior,  p, 
He  baptized  me  in  the  Holy  Spirit:  I had  my  own  personal  . 
Pentecost.  I suddenly  was  made  aware  that  the  Holy  Spirit, 
too,  was  someone  I could  experience.  He  expressed  His 
power  and  gifts  in  my  life,  as  He  had  done  in  the  New 
Testament  with  the  first  believers. 

Let  me  explain  what  I mean  by  receiving  the  Holy  Spirit.  | : 
The  apostle  says,  “If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  1 
he  is  none  of  his,”  and  the  context  shows  clearly  that  Paul  I 
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is  speaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  question  here  is  not  in 
“having’  but  “receiving. 


Let  Me  Illustrate 


Imagine  that  the  Browns  have  invited  the  Joneses  to  their 
home  for  dinner.  Mrs.  Brown  is  putting  the  finishing  touches 
on  the  meal.  It  is  only  5:30  and  the  guests  are  not  due  until 
six  o’clock. 

The  doorbell  rings;  it  is  the  Joneses!  Mrs.  Brown  calls  to 
her  daughter,  “Susie,  go  to  the  door.  Ask  the  Joneses  to 
come  in  and  make  themselves  at  home.  Tell  them  I 11  be 
with  them  shortly.’ 

Just  at  that  point  the  phone  rings,  and  Mrs.  Brown  an- 
swers it.  “Do  you  have  the  Joneses  at  your  house?’ 


“Yes,  I do.’ 

“Oh,  how  are  they? 

“I  don’t  know.  I haven't  received  them  yet. 

“Well,  you'd  better  hurry  up,  because  I happen  to  know 
that  Mary  Jones  has  some  wonderful  news  for  you,  and  also 
that  they  have  brought  you  an  interesting  gift! 

Whereupon  Mrs.  Brown  hurriedly  puts  the  finishing  touches 
to  the  meal,  straightens  her  hair,  takes  off  her  apron,  and 
receives  her  guests.  That  is,  she  acknowledges  and  welcomes 
those  who  are  already  in  her  home.  They  tell  her  the  good 
news,  and  give  her  the  present  they  have. 

Thus,  with  our  Lord  the  Holy  Spirit,  He  is  dwelling  in 
our  home,  but  since  we  have  not  really  acknowledged  Him, 
He  is  not  yet  able  to  give  us  His  gifts,  and  tell  us  His  words. 

| When  we  receive  Him,  we  acknowledge  His  presence  in  our 
lives,  and  allow  Him  to  show  Himself  through  us  and  in 
us  to  a much  greater  degree.  Jesus  is  then  able  to  baptize 
us  in  the  Holy  Spirit — utterly  drench  and  suffuse  us  in  His 
Spirit.  Acts  1:7. 

I discovered  that  indeed  I was  not  dealing  with  an  “absen- 
tee God,”  who  only  made  His  immediate  influence  felt 
[occasionally,  but  a God  who  is  continually  present  and  active 
in  His  creation,  and  as  perfectly  willing  and  able  to  show 
Himself  in  this  present  day  as  He  w'as  in  Bible  times.  “The 
works  that  I do  shall  ye  do  also;  and  greater  works  than 
these  will  ye  do;  because  I go  to  my  Father”  (Jn.  14:12). 

The  Bible  came  alive  in  a new  way.  I saw'  the  reality  of 
jthe  New  Testament  beyond  anything  1 had  dreamed  possible. 
Who  ever  expected  that  the  mysterious-sounding  “gift  of 
tongues”  would  still  be  real  today?  Who  ever  w'ould  imagine 
that  the  miracles  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  could  still 
[operate  today,  as  in  the  New  Testament?  But  I began  also 
[to  understand,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  how  the  whole 
f Bible  could  be  the  direct  work  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit.  I saw 
that  God  did  not  have  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  “historical 
process,  nor  did  His  work  have  to  be  filtered  to  us  through 
generations  of  human  fallibility. 


A Supernatural  God 

Our  God  can  do  anything,  and  He  is  perfectly  able  to  put 
a Book  together  the  way  He  wants  it,  in  spite  of  the  weak 
human  channels  through  whom  He  chooses  to  work.  When 
I knew  the  Author,  I could  no  longer  patronize  or  criticize 
His  Book. 


This  is  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Bible,  but  you  cannot  ex- 
pect the  unbeliever  to  accept  it  as  such.  Regrettably,  there 
is  a tendency  for  Ghristians  to  witness  to  the  Bible  instead 
of  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  put  the  written  Word  in  the  center  of 
things  rather  than  the  living  Word. 

This  is  a kind  of  scriptural  intellectualism  which  is  almost 
as  empty  as  any  other  kind.  One  person  told  me,  “Our  faith 
is  founded  on  the  Bible.” 

I corrected  him:  “Our  faith  is  founded  on  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Bible  bears  wdtness  to  Him. 

Jesus  Himself  said,  “Search  the  scriptures,  for  in  them  ye 
think  ye  have  eternal  life:  but  they  are  they  which  testify 
of  me.” 

A person  cannot  be  expected  to  accept  the  authority  of 
the  Scripture  when  he  has  not  accepted  the  Lord  Jesus. 
When  a person  is  drawn  to  and  accepts  the  Lord  of  the 
Scriptures,  then  he  accepts  and  is  drawn  to  Scripture.  He  is 
the  living  Word  about  whom  the  written  Word  is  speaking. 

We  should  use  and  quote  Scripture  to  the  unbeliever,  but 
we  should  not  attempt  to  use  the  Scripture  as  intellectual 
authority  for  the  unbeliever  to  accept  Christ. 

To  the  person  who  does  not  believe  in  God,  or  at  least 
has  no  definite  idea  of  Him,  what  can  it  mean  that  the  Bible 
is  the  Word  of  God?  We  must  let  the  person  hear  the  written 
Word  in  order  that  God  may  speak  to  his  heart  and  awaken 
faith. 

Spiritual  Authority 

It  is  not  the  intellectual  authority  of  the  Scriptures  that  is 
most  important,  but  the  spiritual  authority.  “The  letter 
killeth,  but  the  Spirit  maketh  alive,”  and  it  is  amazing  to 
see  how  the  most  sophisticated  intellectual,  ready  to  argue 
about  the  intellectual  or  literary  nature  of  the  Scriptures, 
listens  with  respect  to  its  reading,  because  he  recognizes  its 
spiritual  authority. 

Yet  there  is  much  evidence  upon  which  a person  might 
build  an  intellectual  acceptance  of  the  Bible — archaeology  or 
fulfilled  prophecy.  But  scientific  arguments  can  only  be 
tentative,  and  God  did  not  put  prophecy  in  the  Bible  in 
order  that  its  fulfillment  might  bring  people  to  accept  Jesus 
Christ.  The  person  who  tries  to  establish  his  faith  only  on 
an  intellectual  acceptance  of  the  Bible  will  find  himself  swept 
away  in  the  flood  of  intellectual  attacks  which  the  devil  is 
pouring  out  today. 

Every  denomination,  even  the  evangelical  ones,  is  already 
weakening  before  this  thrust.  The  emphasis  on  scholarly 
criticism  is  growing,  and  the  worship  of  the  mind  is  flourish- 
ing. It  is  only  in  the  Spirit  that  the  real  authority  and  per- 
fection of  the  Bible  can  be  seen  and  accepted. 

In  summary,  then,  the  ministry  of  the  w ritten  Word  of  God. 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  the  unbeliever,  is  to  “testify  of  me 
as  Jesus  Himself  put  it.  I cannot  expect  the  unbeliever  to 
believe  in  Jesus  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  for  as  an  un- 
believer, he  does  not  accept  the  Scriptures  authority. 

But  it  is  possible  to  ask  him  to  make  the  practical  experi- 
ment of  believing,  without  intellectual  proof,  that  what  the 
Bible  says  is  true,  and  that  if  he  asks  Jesus,  He  will  come 
into  his  life,  forgive  his  sins,  reconcile  him  with  the  Father, 
and  give  him  the  Holy  Spirit  and  eternal  life.  After  the 
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believer  has  accepted  Jesus,  on  the  witness  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  drawn  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  may  still  not  accept 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  He  may  have  met  the  One 
to  whom  the  Scriptures  bear  witness,  and  may  be  convinced 
of  their  truth,  but  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  Author,  the 
Holy  Spirit — although  it  was  He  who  drew  him  to  Christ. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  that  some  of  the  wildest 
liberals  in  this  present  day  have  had  a profound  experience 
of  Christ,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unknown  for  a sound  Bible- 
believing  Christian  to  be  led  down  the  garden  path  of  in- 
telleetualism  after  years  of  sound  belief  because  the  knowl- 
edge of  Christ  was  in  the  head  alone  and  not  in  the  heart. 

It  is  essential  that  the  new  believer  accept  the  baptism 
which  Jesus  performs  so  that  the  Holy  Spirit — the  Spirit  of 
truth— can  lead  into  all  truth. 

The  Scriptures  are  authoritative  in  their  own  right.  Their 
authority  is  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  not  just  in  the 
heart  of  the  believer.  Nevertheless,  their  authority  is  still 
“in  the  Spirit,  and  not  “in  the  natural.  The  Bible  must 
be  understood  in  the  Spirit  and  applied  in  the  Spirit. 

The  Spirit  and  the  Word  must  not  be  separated,  either 
in  the  production  of  the  Word,  or  in  reading,  understanding, 
and  applying  it.  O 

Pentecost 

For  the  gift  of  Your  Spirit 
We  praise  You,  our  God. 

We  have  come  to  You 
By  the  Spirit  s conviction. 

We  have  new  life 

Through  the  Spirit  s indwelling. 

We  are  made  Your  children 
By  the  Spirit  s adoption. 

We  ivitness  and  serve 
By  the  Spirit  s empowerment 
And  we  yearn  to  be  more  like  Christ 
Because  of  the  Spirit’ s urgings. 

Continue,  we  pray, 

Your  gracious  work, 

So  that  we  may 

Walk  in  this  world 

Free  from  the  bondage  of  sin, 

And  free  to  do  Your  will 
In  the  glorious  liberty 
Of  Your  children 
Through  Your  Holy  Spirit. 

Amen. 
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Nurture  Lookout 

Communicating  Stewardship 
Concerns 

“Those  are  interesting  and  helpful  tracts  on  stewardship 
that  you  have  there.’  This  comment  came  from  an  interested 
lay  member.  “How  can  we  learn  about  them  out  here  in 
our  churches  so  we  can  get  some  use  out  of  them?”  That 
is  a good  question.  How  can  we  get  the  information  to  the 
people? 

Well,  we  do  have  a way.  Or  at  least  we  think  we  do. 
Frequently,  letters  are  sent  to  over  1,000  pastors  on  our 
mailing  lists.  These  include  descriptive  matter  and  sugges- 
tions, often  enclosing  samples  of  materials  with  order  blanks. 
They  provide  prices  and  opportunities  for  each  pastor  to 
order  quantities  for  use  in  the  local  congregation.  Many 
pastors  have  ordered  these  materials  and  shared  them  in 
their  congregations.  Unfortunately,  some  have  not;  so  it 
happened  in  the  above  instance. 

Stewardship  education  and  information  materials  have  been 
developed  and  published  for  your  use.  These  include  an 
assortment  of  small  leaflets  very  attractively  designed  to 
arouse  interest.  They  provide  helpful  guidance  in  planning 
stewardship  participation.  They  are  also  designed  as  thought 
provokers.  Most  Christians  want  to  be  good  stewards  but 
need  some  prompting  along  with  some  directives  and  practical 
suggestions  in  getting  started. 

Other  leaflets  provide  help  in  estate  planning,  or  why  a 
person  needs  a will  and  how  to  go  about  having  one.  How 
to  handle  accumulated  funds  in  a Christian  way.  How  to 
arrange  for  a Christian  distribution  of  possessions  God  has 
given  to  us  for  service  in  His  kingdom.  We  can’t  take  it 
with  us;  so  we  need  to  plan  for  its  proper  use. 

Books  and  pamphlets  on  stewardship  have  also  been  pub- 
lished and  are  available.  Among  those  written  and  published 
by  our  Mennonite  Church  are:  “A  Farthing  in  Her  Hand, 
edited  by  Helen  Alderfer  and  written  by  twelve  Mennonite 
women  expressing  their  search  for  an  answer  on  how  to  use 
their  resources;  “The  Challenge  of  Christian  Stewardship, 
by  Milo  Kauffman;  and  “Stewards  of  the  Gospel,”  by  A. 
Grace  Wenger.  Others  are  listed  in  the  Congregational 
Planning  Workbook , 1968-69,  as  well  as  in  Provident  Book- 
store catalogs. 

More  resource  materials  available  are  films,  report  booklets, 
and  drama  books  on  stewardship.  Your  Mennonite  General 
Conference  Stewardship  Secretary  or  district  conference 
secretary  (consult  the  1969  Mennonite  Yearbook ) provides 
pastors  with  information,  samples,  and  ideas  that  help  all 
Christians  to  become  faithful  stewards.  Check  with  your 
pastor.  He  can  either  share  them  with  you  or  order  some 
for  you.  You  may  also  write  the  MGC  Stewardship  Office 
at  Scottdale,  Pa.,  for  samples  and  prices.  The  good  steward 
finds  joy  and  rich  rewards  in  his  faithful  service.  How'  is 
your  stewardship?  — J.  J.  Hostetler,  Stewardship  Secretary. 
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Is  That  Where  We  Are? 


Now  it  came  to  pass  that  a group  of  poor,  persecuted 
people  left  the  shores  of  Europe  for  religious  freedom  in 
America.  They  were  strangers  arid  pilgrims,  driven  from 
place  to  place  by  their  persecutors  and  suffering  every  kind 
of  injustice  and  accusation.  They  moved  at  great  risk  of  life. 

Their  love  for  God  and  for  their  fellowmen  compelled  them 
to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  justice  for  the  poor  and  needy. 
Never  would  they  own  slaves.  They  witnessed  against  slav- 
ery when  it  meant  suffering  to  do  so.  Furthermore  they 
shared  freely,  as  only  the  free  and  poor  can  share,  from  the 
depth  of  experience,  feeling,  and  faith.  A brother  in  need 
was  a brother  indeed. 

As  the  Lord  prospered  these  people  in  the  land  of  plenty, 
it  came  to  pass  that  they  seemed  to  speak  less  and  less  for 
the  poor  and  against  injustice.  With  their  mouths  filled  with 
food,  their  houses  furnished  with  the  finest,  and  their  pockets 
packed  with  money,  they  found  it  difficult  to  speak  against 
oppression  or  to  plead  for  justice  for  all. 

Behold  now,  sharing,  when  it  was  done  at  all,  was  done 
with  little  faith  or  feeling.  It  was  shared  out  of  plenty,  not 
poverty;  fullness,  not  faith;  commandment,  not  compassion. 
The  poor  and  oppressed  were  no  longer  brothers.  They  had 
become  burdens — sometimes  even  opponents.  Worst  of  all,  the 
poor  irritated  the  consciences  of  those  who  knew  so  well  the 
Scripture  which  says  that  there  is  no  faith  or  love  if  it 
doesn’t  lead  one  to  respond  to  the  need  of  others. 

Therefore,  instead  of  words  of  pity  and  petition  on  behalf 
of  the  needy,  other  expressions  became  common.  Some  said, 
“Anyone  can  get  along  if  he  only  tries.’  Others  said,  “Look 
how  I did  it.  If  they  would  do  like  I did,  they  wouldn’t  be  in 
the  condition  they  are.”  Still  others  said,  “Poor  people  are 
usually  lazy  people.”  Some  even  turned  to  ridicule  by  saying, 
“We  fight  poverty.  We  work.” 

With  many  other  words  the  once  poor,  now  wealthy  and 
hardened  people  threw  accusing  and  defaming  remarks  at  the 
poor.  For,  lo,  placing  blame  upon  others  is  much  easier  than 
placing  bread  before  them.  Placing  condemnation  upon  others 
is  the  old,  old  method  of  freeing  ourselves  from  responsibility 
and  obedience  to  God’s  commands.  And  to  brag  of  one’s 
own  accomplishments  is  older  than  Belshazzar  who  saw  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall. 

Furthermore  it  is  a great  deal  easier  to  cast  blame  on  an- 
other than  to  help  another  to  do  better.  And  the  more  we 
heap  things  to  ourselves,  the  more  also  we  heap  threats  at 
others. 

Thus  it  also  came  to  pass  that  cries  for  “law  and  order” 
were  heard  across  the  land.  And  those  who  had  most  cried 


loudest.  They  had  so  much  to  protect  they  were  compelled 
to  cry  for  law  and  order. 

Their  prayers  for  peace  and  quiet  became  loud  and  long 
in  the  midst  of  great  upheaval.  Those  with  plenty  and  peace 
are  the  ones  who  pray  for  peace  and  quiet.  Such  cry,  “Peace, 
peace,  when  there  is  no  peace.”  Those  who  are  poor  or 
downtrodden  or  suffer  injustice  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
pray  for  peace. 

How  different  all  was  now  for  the  children  of  those  poor 
pilgrims  who  first  came  to  America  for  freedom.  Before, 
others  cried  for  them  not  to  disturb  the  peace.  Now  they  be- 
came the  pleaders  for  peace.  Before,  others  blamed  them  for 
destroying  law  and  order.  Now  they  became  the  blamers. 
Before,  they  were  the  derided  poor.  Now  they  became  the 
deriders  of  the  poor.  For  somewhere,  someway,  it  all  got 
turned  around.  And  that  s where  we  are  now. — D. 


More  Than  That  Needed 

Harold  Jantz,  editor  of  Mennonite  Brethren  Herald , in  a 
recent  editorial  referred  to  a three-vear  research  project 
undertaken  to  prove  that  education  is  the  cure  for  crime. 

“With  generous  application  of  finances,  the  project  provided 
carefully  planned  education  for  163  delinquent  youths  in  the 
hopes  that  it  would  turn  them  from  their  old  way  of  life.  At 
the  end  it  was  found  that  those  who  passed  had  become  more 
delinquent  than  those  who  failed.’ 

Jantz  quotes  E.  M.  Howse  who  described  the  unique  ex- 
periment in  a recent  issue  of  the  Free  Press.  Howse  com- 
ments, “If  civilization  ends  abruptly  in  the  horror  of  univer- 
sal destruction,  it  will  be  the  final  achievement  not  of  bar- 
barians but  of  the  most  highly  educated  generation  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Education,  simply  as  conveyance  of  knowl- 
edge and  training  in  techniques,  is  not  enough.  Education 
can  cease  to  be  a peril  only  when  it  moves  to  another 
realm,  the  realm  of  value.” 

Says  Jantz,  “You  are  right,  Mr.  Howse.  We  do  need  more 
than  mere  education.  But  why  not  go  a step  further  and  con- 
fess that  even  when  a man  knows  good  and  humane  values 
— call  them  religious  values — he  will  still  not  do  what  he 
knows  is  best  for  himself  and  others.  . . . 

“Christ  came  to  set  men  free  to  do  what  they  know  is 
right  before  God.  That  is  why  Christ  is  so  important.  He  can 
make  new  men.  Well  said! — D. 
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A Puerto  Rican  highlight  of  1968  was  the  Nov.  30  and  Dec.  1 observance 
of  Mennonite  General  Hospital’s  silver  anniversary  in  Aibonito.  Rafael 
Torres  Aguiar,  MD,  addresses  the  public  gathering  as  Lawrence  Greaser, 
Raul  Rosado,  Mayor  Lopez,  and  Luke  Birky  look  on. 


A Year  for  Puerto  Rico 

Mennonites  By  Addona  Nissley 


The  tiny  rectangular  Puerto  Rican  island  35  miles  wide  by 
100  miles  long  in  the  Eastern  Caribbean  gives  every  evidence 
of  change  and  revolution.  Its  close  relationship  with  the 
United  States  has  accelerated  the  pace  to  a frenzy.  Many 
cultural  and  institutional  patterns  are  being  uprooted  and 
revolutionized.  Politics  are  no  exception.  In  spite  of  the 
divisions  and  uncertainties  there  is  considerable  stability 
undergirding  the  foundations. 

Per  capita  income  continues  on  to  a higher  level  each 
year,  with  cost  of  living  not  far  behind.  New'  cement  build- 
ings are  springing  up  all  over.  Smaller  wooden  houses  are 
slowly  but  surely  disappearing.  Industry  is  fast  becoming  the 
main  source  of  income  while  agriculture  is  waning.  A number 
of  sugar  mills  have  already  shut  down  while  others  are  strug- 
gling to  remain  operating. 

The  general  trend  is  for  masses  to  move  from  rural  areas 
to  urban  centers  close  to  factories.  In  rural  Coamo  Arriba 
the  population  dwindled  from  1,800  to  600  in  less  than  20 
years.  The  phenomenal  urbanization  staggers  a person,  as 
do  the  social  changes  caused  by  such  movement. 

Many  of  the  old  values  are  questioned  if  not  completely 
discarded.  Some  of  the  warm  hospitality  is  fading  away.  High 
school  graduates  flock  to  universities  to  prepare  themselves  to 
serve  the  new  Puerto  Rico  and  climb  a little  higher  on  the 
social  ladder.  Everybody  either  has  more  money  or  credit  to 
purchase  cars,  houses,  gadgets,  etc.  Spending  is  rampant. 

Confusion  appears  in  all  these  changes,  evidenced  by 
protests,  marches,  narcotics,  drug  addiction,  and  aimless 
living.  Search  for  identity  revolves  around  the  conflict  of 
alternative  patterns — Puerto  Rican  or  continental  American — 
or  an  amalgamation  of  both. 

American  influence  has  its  effect.  Instead  of  the  older, 
easy,  and  slower  ways  of  doing  things,  one  now  notices 
more  people  hurrying  back  and  forth.  Seemingly  nervous 
disorders  have  increased.  One  who  has  been  on  the  scene 


Latin  America 


Editor’s  Note: 

Latin  America  is  not  one  place  or  one  culture.  When  L 
North  America  became  independent,  the  entire  continent  !t 
included  only  three  countries.  When  South  America  broke 
free  from  European  colonialism,  20  countries  remained.  When  a< 
North  American  white  settlers  confronted  Indians,  they  _ » 
pushed  the  Indians  out  or  killed  them.  In  South  America  e 
settlers  intermarried.  So  Latin  America  is  many  things — Latin, 
Indian,  widespread  lands,  Caribbean  islands,  mountains,  » 
jungles.  a 

The  work  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  Latin  America  is 
also  varied.  Three  Board  missionaries  reflect  on  the  past  n 
year’s  experience  in  witness  and  service.  Mario  Snyder  is  a i t 
missionary  in  a Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  suburb:  while  Al-  b 
bert  Buckwalter  is  located  in  the  northern  Argentine  Chaco,  jtf 
and  Addona  Nissley  serves  as  general  secretary  in  Puerto  a 
Rico.  f 

a 


more  than  a decade  experiences  mixed  feelings.  Some  of  1 
the  changes  have  been  good  and  necessary  w hile  others  have  s 
contributed  to  a deterioration  of  society’s  moral  fiber. 

Shifts  and  Progress 

The  proclamation  of  the  gospel  since  the  beginning  of  the  t 

century  has  played  a significant  role  in  all  these  changes.  t 

The  new'  man  in  Christ  has  higher  ideals  and  ambitions,  a 
new  sense  of  dignity  and  worth.  He  will  naturally  want  to  i 
improve  his  standard  of  living.  Along  with  the  Christian 
message  also  came  increased  emphasis  upon  better  education, 
health,  medicine,  and  social  service. 

Reception  of  the  gospel  during  the  early  years  was  re-  1 
strained  due  to  deeply  embedded  religious  traditions.  Later, 
as  general  improvements  brought  benefits,  people  began  to 
identify  improvement  and  evangelical  Christianity  as  coming 
together  from  the  continent.  They  opened  their  lives  to 
the  message  of  the  gospel. 

Today,  however,  many  people  seem  to  be  satisfied  wfith 
material  benefits  derived  from  improved  conditions.  They 
have  less  interest  in  the  saving  message  of  the  gospel.  Our 
own  Mennonite  Church  has  not  been  completely  free  from 
this  kind  of  philosophy. 

By  God’s  grace  we  can,  however,  present  some  encouraging 
events  among  us  during  the  past  year.  Four  Puerto  Rican 
brethren  have  been  ordained  as  ministers  in  the  past  12 
months.  The  last  two  were  ordained  during  our  annual 
conference  Mar.  13-16  in  an  impressive  ceremony.  We  feel 
that  this  is  extremely  significant  in  the  development  of 
national  church  leadership.  Another  brother  was  licensed  as 
a minister  recently.  New  interest  and  enthusiasm  are  devel- 
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oping  in  study  in  our  Bible  Institute  at  Aibonito.  We  are 
thrilled  over  this  development. 

Beginning  Mar.  1,  Raul  Rosado  began  to  serve  half  time 
as  conference  youth  secretary.  We  have  been  praying  and 
working  in  this  direction  for  a number  of  years.  Also  signifi- 
cant this  year  was  our  decision  to  send  the  Samuel  Rolon 
family  as  missionaries  to  Belgium  in  cooperation  with  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions.  This  missionary  project  has  had 
a healthy  effect  upon  our  local  churches. 

Betania  School  in  Pulguillas  enjoys  increased  student  en- 
rollment and  local  support.  The  outlook  for  the  future  is 
encouraging.  The  Academia  (elementary  school)  in  Summit 
Hills  (suburban  San  Juan)  is  experiencing  a good  year  with 
plans  for  expansion.  The  bookstore  in  Ponce  grows  in  sales 
and  service  to  the  people  of  central  and  southern  Puerto 
Rico.  We  feel  that  this  store  gives  a significant  testimony 
and  that  we  have  a fine  couple  in  charge. 

A small  nucleus  of  believers  is  developing  in  the  rural 
VS  development  project  of  Botijas  near  Orocovis.  Member- 
ship totals  11  at  this  writing.  Total  freewill  offerings  in- 
creased 15.4  percent  among  our  congregations  during  the 
past  year.  Steps  were  taken  to  help  our  congregations  main- 
tain a more  responsible  membership  list.  We  believe  this 
has  been  strengthening  to  our  congregations  even  though 
total  membership  dropped  slightly  during  the  year.  The  past 
year  has  been  one  of  progress  and  consolidation  and  blessing 
for  the  church  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Joys  and  Jolts 

Among  the  obstacles  to  believing  in  Christ  in  Puerto  Rico 
is  the  goddess  of  materialism.  In  an  effort  to  get  away  as  fast 
as  possible  from  a past  of  poverty,  many  have  been  swept 
away  by  the  attractions  of  the  “fair  lady.’’  A thin  veneer 


Mario  Snyder  Addona  Nissley 


of  religiosity  pasted  on  in  a superficial  way  has  also  served 
as  a stumbling  block  to  many  who  observe  the  Christian 
church.  They  have  not  seen  the  power  of  Christ  manifested 
sufficiently  in  other  lives. 

Ruben  attends  church  services  punctiliously  once  a week. 
His  “religious  wife  hardly  ever  attends  services.  Some 
“good’  neighbors,  quite  religious,  gamble,  smoke  and  drink, 
and  frequently  succeed  in  getting  Ruben  involved.  Total 
commitment  is  difficult  for  him.  The  entire  combination 
leads  to  a complete  loss  of  evangelical  zeal  and  a desire 
to  witness  for  Christ. 

On  the  other  hand,  “doing’’  experiences  have  helped  others 
believe.  The  small  Coamo  Arriba  congregation  helped  build 
a little  house  for  a widow.  This  project  helped  to  build 
bridges  to  the  community  and  contributed  to  increase  church 
attendance.  Asbel  Rodriguez,  a learned  man  from  Cayey  who 
had  used  drugs  for  ten  years,  came  in  contact  with  some 
vital  Christians  and  was  gloriously  converted.  A member 
now  of  the  Cayey  congregation,  he  is  studying  in  the  Bible 
Institute  and  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  we  feel  that  the  Lord  would 
have  us  give  increased  emphasis  and  study  to  the  following 
areas  of  our  life  and  witness  as  Puerto  Rican  Mennonite 
churches: 

Continued  recruitment  and  development  of  Puerto  Rican 
leaders. 

More  contact  and  involvement  with  persons  moving  to 
urban  centers. 

Greater  stress  on  evangelization  and  visitation  in  local 
congregations. 

Increased  work  with  youth  in  our  congregations. 

Improved  Christian  education  in  our  congregations. 

Exploration  of  work  directly  with  drug  addicts.  □ 

Believing  and  Doing 

Go  Together  By  Mario  O.  Snyder 

When  Bonnie  Perelli  was  converted,  and  later  baptized  this 
past  March,  she  said  to  the  congregation:  “I  would  like  the 
church  to  use  me  wherever  it  feels  I can  help.  She  is  a 
19-year-old  who  accepted  Christ  through  the  faithful  witness- 
ing of  Adriana,  a close  friend.  Bonnie  started  the  Christian 
life  with  the  “right  foot  forward.  At  the  hospital  where  she 
works,  a nurse  informed  us,  they  all  know  about  her  experi- 
ence as  an  “evangelical.  To  share  Christ  is  vital  for  her. 
But  she  does  many  “extras  for  her  Lord  and  the  church. 
Since  we  are  holding  a tent  campaign  in  Rafael  Castillo,  she 
volunteered  to  help  with  the  children  s work. 

Bernabe  Corellano  is  a university  student  who  has  caught 
a new  vision  of  Christ.  He  is  a son  of  Christian  parents 
and  attended  the  Floresta  church  regularly  since  childhood. 
In  early  youth  he  was  baptized,  but  he  was  one  of  those 
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Mario  Snyder  (left)  confers  with  Angel  Darino,  a member  of  his  Ramos 
Mejia  congregation. 


church  members  who  think  of  the  Christian  life  as  only 
receiving.  They  expect  God  to  bless  them  continually,  without 
being  a blessing  to  others  and  making  God  known. 

Something  has  happened  to  Bernabe!  He  has  had  a vision 
of  God;  the  need  of  mankind  has  propelled  him  into  action. 
Now  he  is  available  to  Christ  and  serves  Him  gladly.  He  has 
the  joy  of  witnessing,  has  also  helped  in  the  Billy  Graham 
office  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  with  his  pastor  Dan  Nueseh, 
assisted  in  evangelistic  campaigns.  He  runs  the  projector, 
and  after  showing  the  film,  he  debates  the  message  given 
with  the  youth  who  are  present.  As  a result  Bernabe  is  a 
new  person. 

Pascual  Schipani  wasn  t satisfied  with  church  attendance 
and  committee  meetings.  He  wanted  to  serve  his  Lord  more 
actively.  Since  in  Buenos  Aires  new  neighborhoods  are 
mushrooming  all  over,  don  Pascual  chose  Lomas  del  Mirador 
as  his  area  of  work.  Nobody  sent  him,  except  Christ.  Nobody 
paid  for  the  tracts  and  Gospel  portions.  It  was  a work  of 
gratitude  for  what  Christ  had  done  for  him. 

He  went  out  with  his  suitcase,  visiting  from  door  to  door, 
explaining  his  cause  and  inviting  people  to  permit  their 
children  to  learn  about  the  love  of  God  in  a class  he  was 
going  to  teach  at  a street  corner.  After  months  of  work,  he 
was  known  as  the  “man  of  the  suitcase.” 

After  he  worked  faithfully  for  two  years,  Floresta  Menno- 
nite  Church  decided  to  rent  a hall  to  house  the  30  children 
and  teenagers  who  had  become  interested,  along  with  some 
of  their  parents.  In  August  1967  the  work  was  “officially 
inaugurated.  Today  other  people  from  the  Floresta  church 
have  caught  the  vision  that  believing  and  doing  go  together. 
They  are  helping  carry  on  the  work  ...  so  the  “man  of  the 
suitcase”  moves  on  to  a new  neighborhood.  He  gives  a liv- 
ing “Thank  You,  Lord!” 

What  could  we  say  of  Mrs.  Mela  Lagazzin  of  Villa  Adelina, 
or  of  Raimundo  Inzunza  of  Ituzaingo,  or  of  Hector  Ledesma 
of  Moron?  They  will  appear  in  the  Book  of  Life  as  modern 
heroes  of  the  Christian  faith.  Their  lives  testify  to  the  fact 
that  “believing  and  doing  go  together.”  Cl 


Chaco,  1968  By  Albert  Buckwalter  L 

[in 

The  missionary  to  the  Indians  of  the  Chaco  finds  it  difficult  P 
to  give  a realistic  report  of  the  inner  significance  of  all  the  j 
events  he  observes.  If  an  Indian  church  leader  suddenly  1 
abandons  his  church  responsibility  and  his  community,  not  0 
giving  adequate  clues  to  his  whereabouts,  making  it  difficult  a. 
for  his  relatives  to  find  him,  then  the  observer  wonders  why.  n 
Did  the  man  lose  faith  in  God?  Did  he  fear  that  death  a 
would  scourge  him  as  it  did  someone  he  knew  in  the  com-  C 
munity?  Did  he  just  become  overwhelmed  by  the  subsistence  t< 
living  of  the  Indian  society?  Or  did  he  become  fed  up  with  f 
the  continuous  bickering  in  the  church  about  money  or  some- 
thing else?  Who  knows?  In  any  case,  we  see  another  clue  « 
to  the  profound  malaise  affecting  Indian  people  in  general,  !ri 
and  different  individuals  in  distinct  degrees.  « 

Some  churches  appear  to  be  limping  slowly  into  obscurity,  ii 
Take  League  15  for  an  example.  Here  the  first  church  was  tl 
founded  by  Mennonites  among  the  Tobas.  In  1968  the  chief  ( 
of  that  colony  sold  his  own  land  to  a white  man,  including  t 
the  land  the  church  was  built  on.  Now  when  the  people  u 
come  to  church  they  must  pass  through  a turnstile  in  a li 
strong  barbed  wire  fence.  Ii 

Even  though  the  white  man  involved  claims  he  will  not 
touch  the  church  to  interfere,  no  Indian  believes  he  will 
keep  his  word.  Perhaps  they  will  someday  decide  that  the  c 
church  should  be  moved  to  some  remaining  Indian  land  in  t 
that  colony.  Such  a move  will  be  costly  and  it  will  bring  a v 
leadership  crisis.  Traditionally  the  Indian  who  donates  land  v 
for  a church  has  the  last  word  in  that  church,  for  everybody  jti 
considers  him  the  owner  of  the  building.  If 

Of  seemingly  more  destructive  influence  among  Toba  be- 
lievers has  been  the  deficient  conduct  of  one  important  a 
church  leader  to  whom  many  looked  for  churchwide  direction,  jn 
His  misdeeds  have  had  a cumulative  effect,  so  that  a wide-  il 
spread  loss  of  confidence  has  developed.  Just  how  much  j 
damage  will  have  been  caused  by  this  erring  brother  is  hard  j 
to  imagine.  The  church  is  groping  for  an  adequate  way  to  i 
deal  redemptively  with  him,  for  he  has  apparently  lost  the 
capacity  to  take  advice. 

Besides  these  problems  of  instability  in  some  leaders — ; 
the  breakdown  of  rural  colonies  through  sale  of  land  by  < 
individuals  and  the  scourge  to  the  church  which  an  important  | 
leader  has  become — there  is  every  other  kind  of  difficulty  j 
among  Indians  caused  by  the  continued  disintegration  of  I 
everything  distinctively  Indian.  I 

Obviously  Indians  in  general  don  t consider  these  obstacles 
too  great  for  continued  faith.  Among  Toba  churches  there 
have  been  numerous  baptisms  at  various  times  during  the  |i 
year.  And  in  the  Mocovi  church  there  were  26  baptized  at 
Christmas.  This  latter  church  seems  to  be  an  incipient 
movement  which  will  no  doubt  affect  all  the  Mocovi  colonies  ! 
as  it  reaches  out. 

Lives  That  Speak 

Then  there  are  exemplary  young  men  like  Adan  Medina  j 
of  League  17.  Even  though  he  has  not  been  in  charge  of  J 
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a church,  he  never  lacks  willingness  to  help  wherever  he 
sees  a need.  Lately  he  has  been  walking  regularly  to  services 
in  a very  young  church  several  miles  from  his  home,  and 
there  speaking  and  teaching. 

There  are  countless  others  whose  beliefs  easily  become  a 
testimony,  whether  to  their  own  people,  or  before  the  rulers 
of  the  land.  Alberto  Gomez  is  a Toba  church  leader  who 
also  frequently  contacts  government  people  about  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  of  his  people.  Recently  he  was 
approached  by  one  government  official  (who  is  also  a 
Catholic  priest)  about  the  possibility  of  allowing  the  Catholics 
to  build  them  a chapel  in  their  colony  up  near  the  Bermejo 
River. 

Alberto  replied  that  they  were  already  Christians,  and 
what  more  did  they  need!  He  went  on  to  tell  him  that  he 
remembers  pre-Christian  times  when  his  parents  took  their 
weekly  earnings  to  the  tavern  on  Saturday  night,  not  return- 
ing home  until  Monday  morning.  When  the  gospel  came  into 
their  family,  all  that  changed.  What  better  thing  could  the 
Catholics  teach  now  that  the  evangelicals  haven  t already 
taught  them?  That  was  an  unschooled  Indian  talking  to  a 
university  man!  Alberto  said  the  priest  had  no  answer  for 
him,  even  though  he  could  see  on  his  face  that  he  hadn’t 
liked  what  he  heard. 

In  spite  of  these  sometimes  spectacular  incidents  of 
“doing  which  spring  from  deep  “believing,”  there  is  a 
continuing  serious  and  frustrating  need  among  the  Indians 
for  Bible  study.  Many  had  hoped  that  the  erring  leader 
would  have  kept  his  word  to  give  them  the  Bible  studies  for 
which  all  church  leaders  have  been  clamoring.  Instead,  he 
has  progressively  focused  his  attention  more  and  more  on 
money  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  themes. 

He  no  longer  waits  for  people  to  give  him  love  offerings, 
a natural  form  of  sharing  among  the  Indian  Christians.  He 
now  demands  offerings  for  himself,  even  employing  deceit 


Albert  Buckwalter  with  Toba  Indians  received  a shipment  of  the  Gospel 
of  Mark  in  the  Toba  language. 
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and  threats.  He  hands  out  orders  as  though  he  were  the 
veritable  owner  of  the  whole  church.  He  is  highly  capable, 
but  his  abilities  seem  to  be  slipping  from  the  grasp  of  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

God’s  work  is  not  being  detained,  however,  by  this  one 
spectacular  failure.  There  are  numerous  church  leaders  who 
continually  find  spiritual  food  in  the  Bible  with  which  to 
nurture  themselves  and  their  flocks.  In  order  to  facilitate 
this  process,  we  missionaries  are  preparing  materials  which 
make  the  message  more  readily  available  and  comprehensible. 

Early  in  1968,  the  first  publication  of  Scripture  in  the  Toba 
language  appeared — the  Gospel  of  Mark.  Late  in  the  year, 
the  manuscript  in  Toba  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was 
approved  for  publication.  A booklet  containing  25  simple 
Bible  lessons  is  ready  for  distribution  among  the  leaders  to 
help  them  in  their  teaching  and  preaching — one  lesson  per 
Sunday  for  six  months. 

At  the  1968  Mission  Board  meeting  the  Willis  Horsts  were 
appointed  to  join  the  Michael  Masts  and  the  Albert  Buck- 
waiters  in  this  ministry  of  strengthening  and  counseling 
Christ  s church  among  the  Indians  of  the  Argentine  Chaco. 
The  Horsts  are  now  in  Costa  Rica  studying  Spanish  in  prep- 
aration for  this  field.  □ 


Erasures  and  Smudges 

It  was  only  a speck  of  a smudge — smaller  than  a split 
pea.  Yet  I thought  and  thought  about  it  until  that  smudge 
covered  the  whole  page  and  blacked  out  what  I had  written. 

I was  under  pressure  and  didn’t  have  time  to  recopy  the 
page;  so  the  typing  error  was  hurriedly  erased.  But  it  left 
that  ugly,  repulsive  smudge. 

I worried.  Will  the  reader  notice?  If  he  does  notice,  will 
he  judge  me  and  my  past  on  the  basis  of  that  smudge? 

A smudge  shows  that  a mistake  has  been  erased  and  a 
new  clean  start  has  resulted.  Of  course  a clean  erasure  is 
the  answer,  but  why  look  at  a smudge  if  the  mistake  is  no 
longer  there?  Was  I worried  about  the  smudge  on  my  paper 
because  of  my  attitudes  toward  smudges  in  others’  lives? 

God  erases  perfectly.  He  says:  “I  have  blotted  out,  as  a 
thick  cloud,  thy  transgressions,”  and  “their  sins  and  their 
iniquities  will  I remember  no  more.”  He  leaves  no  smudges. 
So  why  should  I smudge  over  what  He  has  erased  clean? 

When  I remember  rather  than  forgive,  I am  smudging. 
When  a past  misdeed  comes  to  mind  when  meeting  a brother 
or  sister,  do  I allow  myself  to  smudge  over  what  God  has 
erased?  If  I allow  myself  to  see  smudges  in  my  brother, 
they  can  soon  grow  to  cover  his  entire  life. 

“God,  help  me  to  forget  what  You  have  forgiven  and 
never  smudge  where  You  have  erased.” — Henry  P.  Yoder, 
pastor  of  Plains  Mennonite  Church,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
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Youth  Looks  at  the  Mennonite  Church 


Anabaptist  Re-Vision  By  Shirley  Hershey 

“Don  t you  wish  you  could  be  a Mennonite  instead  of  a 
Lutheran?” 

As  a six-year-old  with  a newly  discovered  sense  of  iden- 
tity, I had  little  tact  and  even  less  understanding. 

The  milkman,  to  whom  the  question  was  addressed,  tight- 
ened the  cap  on  the  bulk  tank,  scratched  his  crew  cut,  and 
grinned.  ‘‘Yeah,  I guess  it  would  be  OK  to  be  a Mennonite, 
he  said. 

There  is  a pervasive  feeling  of  uniqueness  in  being  Men- 
nonite. Even  children  sense  it. 

We  are  unique.  Our  history,  our  traditions,  and  our 
neighbors  have  told  us  this.  We  have  earned  and  won  the 
respect  of  many  people  in  every  generation  since  those  early 
bands  of  Anabaptists,  thought  to  be  fanatics,  were  persecuted 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Peace-loving,  unpretentious,  hard- 
working people,  we  brought  order  and  prosperity  to  our 
communities  in  America.  People  admired  our  success,  our 
simplicity,  and  our  honesty. 

When  the  twentieth  century  exploded,  we  were  not  quite 
ready  for  it.  It  took  a while  for  Die  Stillen  im  Lande  to 
realize  how  fast  the  world — even  their  world — was  changing. 
But  two  world  wars,  urbanization,  and  a communications  rev- 
olution have  inevitably  thrust  us  into  the  vortex  of  the  jet 
age. 

Missions  are  one  positive  result  of  our  initiation  into  the 
larger  world.  We  realize  that  the  church  can  be  no  island 
unto  itself.  Similarly,  we  have  developed  interest  in  human 
welfare,  establishing  health  services  and  community  develop- 
ment and  educational  programs. 

In  observing  the  many  facets  which  make  up  the  church 
(our  service  orientation,  our  commitment  to  peace,  our  mis- 
sion programs),  one  has  many  reasons  to  be  proud.  Inherent 
in  our  doctrine  are  many  potential  answers  for  the  problems 
of  the  world.  Unfortunately,  that  potential  is  not  being 
realized. 

Change  has  left  a legacy  of  confusion  in  the  church.  The 
awakening  of  our  responsibility  to  others  has  led  to  divergent 
approaches.  Some  say,  ‘‘Save  their  souls”;  others  reply, 
“Heal  them;  feed  them;  clothe  them. 

We  are  also  confused  in  values.  Ominously  hanging  over 
our  heads,  the  trend  toward  materialism  may  be  the  most 
dangerous  challenge  the  church  faces  today.  Mennonites,  com- 
fortable in  lethargic  affluency,  are  being  Americanized  in 
middle-class  society.  As  a result,  the  church  faces  the  very 
real  possibility  of  complete  secularization. 

Shirley  Hershey  is  a student  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 


What  is  needed  is,  first  of  all,  recognition  of  the  problems 
which  confront  us  and  then  a united,  serious  reevaluation  of 
our  goals  and  beliefs,  streamlined  to  meet  twentieth-century 
demands.  If  ever  there  was  a time  in  which  the  world  needs 
the  reconciliatory  ethics  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which 
we  say  we  believe,  that  time  is  now.  But  before  the  body 
of  the  church  can  be  effective  in  the  mission  of  spreading  and 
living  the  gospel  of  Christ,  there  is  some  backyard  work  to 
be  done. 

Brotherhood,  historically  an  outstanding  characteristic  of 
our  group,  needs  to  be  revitalized  beyond  the  threadbare 
symbolism  in  biannual  feet-washing  services.  We  need  to 
experience  compassion  which  knows  no  national  or  racial 
limitations,  but  before  we  can  do  this  we  need  the  solid 
foundation  of  love  binding  Christian  brother  to  brother. 

Our  society  is  a wasteland  crying  out  for  life.  Let  us  not 
fear  to  suffer  as  individuals  or  as  a church,  for  the  hope  of 
the  world  is  in  our  hands.  We  who  have  begun  to  die  must 
live.  □ 


Help  Us  Find  Meaning  By  Tom  Yoder 

When  I was  in  elementary  school  the  word  “Mennonite” 
didn  t mean  much  to  me — nothing  of  any  personal  value. 
Its  only  meaning  was  to  denote  a certain  denomination.  As 
I entered  high  school  and  accepted  Christ,  the  Mennonite 
Church  began  to  stand  for  more  than  just  a name  of  a de- 
nomination. 

Although  I don  t really  remember  many  specifics  from 
instruction  class,  I do  think  that  it  was  there  where  I first 
realized  the  meaning  of  being  a Mennonite. 

In  high  school  I began  to  question  the  so-called  negatives 
of  the  Mennonite  beliefs.  A Mennonite  doesn  t smoke,  drink, 
go  to  movies,  dance,  wear  a wedding  ring;  and  the  guys 
can’t  have  long  hair,  while  the  girls  can’t  have  short  hair. 
The  one  word  which  tempted  me  was  why.  What  difference 
does  it  make  if  I smoke  or  drink  a little?  Although  I never 
did  either  one,  the  question  kept  coming  up.  “Would  you 
smoke  or  drink  if  it  meant  that  by  doing  one  or  the  other  a 
friend  would  possibly  see  that  you  did  it  entirely  for  his  sake 
and  then  maybe  he  would  question  his  own  reasons  for 
doing  it?” 

I used  to  feel  that  if  the  right  time  came,  maybe  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  drink  or  smoke.  Now  I feel  differently. 
To  me  it  isn’t  a question  of  whether  drinking  is  wrong  in 

Tom  Yoder  is  a student  at  Hesston  College. 
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itself,  but  rather,  if  a very  close  friend  of  mine  who  knew 
il  didn  t drink  saw  me  drinking,  then  what  would  become  of 
our  friendship?  It  would  be  equally  as  bad  if  he  were  a 
non-drinker  or  a drinker.  He  might  think  that  since  I went 
against  my  own  beliefs,  I might  also  turn  against  him. 
Which  is  more  important,  my  “thirst”  or  my  friends? 

What  made  me  go  with  some  of  the  negatives?  I’m  not 
really  sure.  I probably  accepted  the  “nots”  because  of  the 
iharm  to  the  physical  body  more  than  because  the  church  said 
no.  Maybe  it  was  from  the  kids  who  did  smoke,  just  for  kicks, 
that  I found  most  encouragement.  Why  from  them?  Because 
some  of  the  kids  whom  I respected,  even  though  they 
smoked,  told  me  how  they  admired  me.  Why  did  they  admire 
me?  I’m  not  sure.  All  I know  is  that  often  when  I would 
be  tempted,  I’d  think  of  those  encouraging  remarks.  If  I 
hadn’t  had  that  encouragement,  what  would  I have  done? 
I probably  would  have  yielded  to  temptation!  Maybe  we,  as 
the  Mennonite  Church,  need  to  give  our  youth  more  en- 
couragement. Let’s  not  change  the  outer  layer  until  the 
linner  self  is  changed.  We  must  spend  more  time  with  others 
and  less  with  ourselves. 

Do  I seem  to  have  a negative  attitude  toward  the  Menno- 
nites?  I do  not  mean  to  imply  that.  I’m  as  convinced  of 
being  a Mennonite  as  I am  of  owning  John  Deere  farm 
machinery.  Why  do  I,  a teenager,  say  that?  I’m  not  real 
sure.  Maybe  it’s  because  I’ve  been  exposed  to  some  mis- 
fortunes and  the  members  of  the  church  seemed  to  make  me 
feel  a part  of  them.  Could  it  also  be  that  I’ve  gotten  into 
other  denominations  and  realize  that  there  is  something 
missing  which  we  as  Mennonites  have? 

As  a teenager  I like  to  tell  the  members  of  our  church 
how  I feel  about  certain  issues.  Maybe  it’s  by  giving  a talk 
in  Sunday  morning  or  Sunday  evening  services.  I also  made 
a fool  of  myself  sometimes  when  I spoke,  but  the  members 
credited  it  to  my  youthfulness  and  no  harm  was  done.  It’s 
nice  to  have  an  understanding  audience. 

Being  made  to  feel  that  you  are  a member  comes  not 
[only  when  you  give  a talk  on  something  you  want  to  but 
also  when  you’re  asked  to  teach  a Sunday  school  class  or  to 
have  devotions  before  the  sermon  some  Sunday  morning. 

What  would  I like  to  see  in  the  future  as  a young  adult? 
'I  would  like  to  see  the  teenagers  continue  to  have  an  active 
part  in  the  church.  To  be  sure,  maybe  we  are  a little  radical 
sometimes,  but  would  we  be  human  if  we  weren’t?  We  as 
youth  are  looking  for  a way  that  we  can  make  Christ  be- 
come alive  in  our  lives.  Why  do  we  need  to  try  to  change 
so  many  things?  I guess  it’s  because  we  feel  that  too  many 
people  have  stressed  material  wealth  too  much  and  we  don’t 
want  to  have  only  a surface  glamour  but  an  inner  shine. 

Maybe  some  of  us  do  smoke  marijuana  or  take  narcotics, 
but  really  we’re  only  trying  to  find  something  meaningful. 
Do  marijuana  and  narcotics  give  us  what  we  re  looking  for? 
No!  Then  you  ask  why  we  use  the  stuff.  It’s  because  we 
see  the  world  in  such  confusion  that  we  can’t  face  up  to 
what  we  should  do.  Really  I think  we  re  looking  for  the 
Christian  experience  but  can’t  find  it. 

My  final  request  is  that  you,  as  Mennonite  church  mem- 
bers, who  have  had  more  experience  than  we,  try  to  under- 


stand our  problems  and  bear  with  us.  We  want  help,  but 
do  not  force  it  on  us.  Offer  it  to  us,  in  a novel  form,  and 
we  just  might  surprise  you.  CD 


Freed  to  Make  Changes  By  Jim  Krabiii 

It  should  be  noted  that  because  I can’t  conceivably  eval- 
uate the  Mennonite  Church  as  a whole,  I am  forced  to  make 
my  observations  from  my  home  congregation  and  acquaint- 
ances that  have  been  made  on  other  occasions.  It  may  not 
depict  the  entire  Mennonite  Church. 

Today,  Mennonites  have  more,  economically  speaking,  than 
ever  before.  Riches  have  subtly  become  a selfish  goal.  Un- 
fortunately, I’m  afraid,  less  and  less  of  the  acquired  wealth 
is  being  given  to  the  church  and  for  use  in  the  kingdom 
of  God.  For  some,  vision  has  been  entirely  blocked  by 
materialistic  barricades.  This  problem  can  be  solved  by  a 
close  reexamination  of  values,  but  there  are  those  who  would 
not  even  be  willing  to  do  this  for  fear  of  a loss.  In  some 
cases,  the  progeny  has  picked  up  the  chant  and  will  follow 
close  behind  in  the  steps  of  his  parents. 

Socially,  it  seems  the  Mennonites  have  always  thrived  on 
being  different.  But  now,  we  are  rapidly  becoming  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  distinguish  from  those  around  us.  This, 
without  a doubt,  has  its  good  attributes,  followed  alarmingly 
close  by  the  bad.  This  brings  me  to  another  observation. 

It  has  been  said,  “There  are  two  basic  camps  in  religious 
circles — liberalism  and  fundamentalism.  Mennonitism  plays 
the  role  of  a go-between,  incorporating  and  making  both  feel 
at  home.  Traditionally,  I believe,  we  would  have  stood 
more  on  the  side  of  the  fundamentalist.  But  with  a com- 
bination of  the  younger  generation’s  growing  dissatisfaction 
with  the  church,  and  their  ever-present  attempt  to  make  it 
practical  today,  we  have  begun  singing  the  song  of  the 
humanitarian.  It  suddenly  becomes  “in  to  take  a Saturday 
and  paint  a home  stricken  by  poverty,  or  to  provide  the 
poor  with  several  bags  of  groceries,  or  to  show  up  on  several 
occasions  with  a Negro. 

Not  that  this  is  wrong,  but  anyone  is  capable  of  such  a 
feat!  There  is  a basic  difference  between  showing  the  world 
our  concern  and  illustrating  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ.  When 
we  begin  to  equate  the  two,  we  are  missing  the  whole  point. 
Both  physical  and  spiritual  concern  are  essential,  but  an 
extreme  in  either  field  can  only  produce  a loss  of  effective- 
ness. The  same  principle  is  true  in  nonresistance. 

You  are  almost  odd  if  you  don’t  protest  the  war.  And  so 
the  Mennonites  are  no  longer  unique.  The  difference  comes 
in  the  motives  for  not  wanting  to  kill  fellowmen.  The 
Beatles  write  songs  about  peace  and  an  end  to  war,  but 
do  not  profess  to  be  Christians. 

This,  I would  say,  is  the  church’s  strong  point.  Because  of 
the  arms  race  and  destructive  system,  sooner  or  later  the 
world  will  be  forced  to  make  a decision,  either  to  accept  or 
reject  us.  With  a choice  of  rejection  comes  annihilation.  I, 


Jim  Krabill  is  a senior  at  Bethany  Christian  High  School,  Goshen,  Ind 
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frankly,  can’t  quite  feature  acceptance.  Therefore,  I believe, 
the  church  is  in  for  a real  period  of  testing. 

The  church’s  first  responsibility  now  is  to  the  youth.  A 
generation  or  two  of  weaklings  may  destroy  us.  When  some- 
thing doesn’t  please  kids  today  (which  appears  to  be  most 
of  the  time),  they  immediately  throw  it  out.  What  we  need  to 
do  is  reevaluate  all  of  our  church  ordinances,  practices,  and 
traditions,  and  come  to  some  conclusions  about  them. 

When  the  young  girls  decided  that  they  didn  t like  our 
specified  “covering,  they  simply  dropped  the  whole  idea  and 
wore  nothing.  If  a particular  practice  means  nothing  to  us, 
we  must  determine  whether  or  not  it  should.  If  the  consen- 
sus is  that  it  should,  our  next  step  is  to  carry  it  out  as  one 
body  in  Christ.  If  the  negative  is  decided  upon,  possibly,  then 
it  can  be  discarded.  Youth  today  don’t  like  to  do  anything 
unless  they  are  given  reasons  for  doing  it. 

The  Mennonite  Church,  like  any  other  institution  at  this 
point  in  history,  is  being  forced  to  make  changes.  In  our  day, 
things  that  don’t  change,  don’t  survive!  The  church,  there- 
fore, must  be  flexible,  but  must  at  the  same  time  maintain 
certain  standards. 

I feel  that  our  service  programs  (Pax,  VS,  MDS,  etc.)  are 
the  beacons  in  a world  of  hate  and  disorder.  If  we  can  re- 
main unfailing  in  our  example  of  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ, 
we  will  survive  as  a body  of  Jesus  Christ.  [H 


The  World— The  Wall— The  Church 

By  Betty  Myers 

“Good  fences  make  good  neighbors,”  but 

“Something  there  is  that  doesn’t  love  a wall. 

Robert  Frost  states  this  conflict  in  his  poem,  “Mending 
Wall,  a conflict  not  unlike  that  the  Mennonite  Church  is 
involved  in. 

Like  Frost,  nearly  everyone  is  feeling  that  dull,  persistent 
ache  in  his  inner  self  that  hints  something  ought  to  be  done 
about  these  walls  which  have  been  built  up.  Rather  than  tear 
the  wall  down  or  even  bother  to  reinforce  it,  we  have  stood 
and  watched  it  crumble  of  old  age.  As  we  view  the  world 
and  the  world  views  us,  the  majority  of  Mennonites  react 
in  one  of  three  ways. 

A great  majority  realize  that  the  wall  will  fall  with  less 
effort  than  a seven-day  march  around  it  and  a shout  of 
hallelujah  accompanied  by  trumpets  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Joshua  to  do.  Contemplating  the  world  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wall,  they  decide  to  prepare  for  the  job  ahead.  They 
find  themselves  running  in  circles  around  the  world  and 
riding  the  Mennonite  merry-go-round,  too  breathless  to 
shout  hallelujah.  Sixteen  years  of  education  in  Mennonite 
institutions  followed  by  a lifetime  of  “service” — back  in  their 
home  community.  A lifetime  spent  in  preparation  with  no 
service  outside  of  the  little  given  in  church  each  Sunday. 
Some  persons  take  two  years  of  VS  or  CPS,  and  with  their 
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“go  ye  therefore”  taken  care  of  they  retire  as  veterans  from  s* 
active  combat.  « 

A second  type  of  individual,  commonly  known  as  aggres- 
sive, sees  the  need  in  the  world,  including  the  home  front,  f 
and  plunges  in  feet  first.  The  enthusiasm  is  admirable  but  t' 
for  all  types  of  persons  is  not  adequate.  There  has  been  no 
time  of  preparation  or  for  adjustment  to  new  environments. 
Persons  take  their  shoofly  pie  heritage  to  the  city  and  find 
quite  a different  response  than  they  received  at  home. 
Rather  than  a land  of  milk  and  honey  they  find  a land  of 
pollution — of  more  than  air.  Confused  and  baffled  they  re- 
tire to  the  home  front  or  keep  trying  only  to  find  few  eaters 
of  their  shoofly  pie. 

The  previously  mentioned  two  stances  are  not  wrong. 
There  are  persons  needed  at  home  to  keep  alive  the  core 
of  the  church.  There  are  also  persons  who  have  the  ability 
to  plunge  into  new  environments,  adapt,  and  show  othersl 
the  way  to  Christ. 

The  remainder  of  persons  watch.  Centrifugal  force  threw 
them  off  the  merry-go-round,  but  their  reservations  kept 
them  from  the  plunge.  They  want  to  act  but  questions  and 
fears  make  them  inactive. 

It  is  only  a matter  of  hours  to  many  of  the  once  distant; 
mission  fields.  In  the  same  way  as  one  often  finds  himself 
visiting  and  having  more  interest  in  relatives  that  live  at j 
a distance,  it  seems  the  Mennonite  Church  in  the  past  had, 
more  members  showing  active  support  of  those  overseas 
than  it  does  at  present.  A missionary  returning  on  furlough 
often  finds  a surprising  lack  of  concern  at  home.  Rather  than 
having  a missionary  return  to  recount  his  experiences,  why 
shouldn’t  the  church  send  a very  ordinary  layman  to  visit 
the  foreign  field?  Just  as  a child  is  full  of  wonder  and  excite- 
ment at  confronting  the  unknown,  a layman  of  no  experience 
could  have  a unique  way  of  making  a dark,  distant  mission 
field  become  a vibrant,  living  reality  to  the  home  church. 

The  city  is  the  center  of  all  focus  in  America  and  much  of 
the  world.  The  Mennonite  Church  has  effectively  and  inef-i 
fectively  entered  the  city.  Rather  than  developing  as  a unit, 
in  many  cases  the  Mennonite  subculture  and  the  city  sub- 
culture have  developed  separately.  Can  they  be  a unit? 

In  moving  to  the  city  some  persons  have  experienced  an 
oil  and  water  mixture.  One  prime  interference  was  one  which 
missionaries  to  foreign  fields  faced  and  do  face.  One  cannot 
force  his  culture  on  persons  of  another  culture.  Christianity, 
as  a nonmaterial  trait,  is  extremely  hard  to  share  with  an- 
other culture.  Neither  do  subcultures  readily  accept  new 
traits.  The  Mennonite  Church  has  been  faced  with  the  un- 
derstandably hard  sacrifice  of  giving  up  some  of  its  inherited! 
traditions  as  it  permeated  new  cultures  and  subcultures.  This 
is  necessary.  People  need  Christ,  not  Mennonite  heritage. 
Some  traditions  may  have  to  be  dropped  or  applied  in  new 
ways.  Christ  is  the  basic  factor.  All  else  is  secondary. 

The  Mennonites  have  always  taken  the  nonresistant  stand.  | 
We  have  preached  peace  from  the  pulpits  and  have  showed 
it  in  our  lives  through  service  in  VS  and  CPS — that  is,  ini 
the  act  of  entering  “alternate  service.”  But  as  we  relate  to 
our  neighbors  in  and  out  of  church  we  often  make  the  way 
of  peace  an  “alternate”  route.  The  same  follows  in  our 
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service  “projects.”  Why  is  service  a project?  We  must  be 
consistent.  Anyone  can  be  a whitewashed  sepulcher. 

Our  peace  is  through  Christ.  Peace,  Paul  says  to  the 
Romans,  is  not  a gift  from  God  that  we  pray  for.  Rather, 
he  says,  “Let  us  therefore  follow  after  the  things  which 
make  for  peace”  (Rom.  14:19).  As  a church  we  should  make 
it  clear  our  peace  results  from  inner  commitment  to  God,  a 
righteous  life,  and  joy.  Our  peace  is  not  merely  abstinence 
from  war. 

The  Mennonite  Church  needs  unity  as  a brotherhood. 
Home  should  be  where  God  calls  us,  whether  in  the  “home 
front,”  the  “foreign  field,”  the  “city,”  or  elsewhere.  In  a 
home  there  are  walls,  but  there  are  plenty  of  doorways.  CH 


Soggy  Singing,  Soggy  Church? 

By  Jean  Widmer 

Soggy  church?  What’s  a soggy  church?  I guess  it’s  like  a 
soggy  Rice  Krispie — lifeless,  watered  down.  Is  the  Mennonite 
Church  soggy?  If  so,  as  I’m  afraid  is  the  case,  how  do  we 
| get  back  our  “snap,  crackle,  pop”? 

The  key  word  is  unity — not  uniformity.  We  need  to  accept 
the  members  of  our  congregation  for  what  they  are  and  can 
do — not  what  they  aren’t  and  can’t  do.  With  this  realization 
: of  individuals  comes  true  brotherhood  and  fellowship.  Now 
we’re  in  a position  to  help  each  other  and  share  with  each 
other.  In  grade  school  we  had  show  and  tell — why  can’t  we 
have  it  in  the  church?  I’ve  seen  it  done,  where  after  the 
sermon  there’s  a period  of  meditation  and  sharing.  A shar- 
ing of  new  thoughts,  insights,  experiences,  or  appreciation. 

Once  we’ve  achieved  this  true  brotherhood  within  our 
own  congregations  we  should  be  ready  and  willing  to  practice 
it  toward  all  mankind.  This  means  accepting  the  poor,  the 
dirty,  the  militant,  and  the  unlovable — as  they  are.  Accept- 
ing them  as  personal  friends,  not  as  “they’s”  somewhere  off 
over  there.  It  means  working  together  with  Presbyterians 
and  Methodists — setting  our  differences  aside. 

It’s  this  stressing  of  unity,  not  uniformity,  that  will  make 
our  church  alive  and  modern.  We  Mennonites  need  to  lose 
some  of  our  stubbornness — become  more  open-minded. 
Times  are  changing — we  should  accept  and  welcome  these 
changes — and  adjust.  We  are  no  longer  a rural  clan — a world 
of  Roths,  Swartzendrubers,  Benders,  and  Kauffmans,  or  at 
. least  we  shouldn’t  be. 

I’m  not  saying  that  we  need  to  change  our  doctrines.  Our 
| ideas  on  peace,  service,  and  brotherhood  are  relative — now. 
But  possibly  the  ways  through  which  we  carry  them  out  or 
Try  to  express  them  could  use  a little  examining.  Have  some 
;of  our  practices  become  meaningless  and  habitual?  Do  we 
realize  what  we  are  saying  and  doing  when  we  wash  each 
; other’s  feet,  take  part  in  communion,  or  wear  our  coverings? 
(If  we  do  them  without  thinking,  without  understanding,  we 
might  as  well  not  do  them  at  all. 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  don’t  want  to  get  bogged 
down  with  insignificant  matters.  Is  our  “little  white  cap” 
necessary  for  worship,  or  can  we  worship  God  with  a man- 
tilla or  chapel  cap?  When  we  become  so  bothered  with  our 
trite  trivialities  that  we  can’t  see  God — when  we  spend  all 
our  time  and  energies  debating  whether  or  not  to  dance, 
have  musical  instruments  in  the  church,  allow  wedding  veils, 
sprinkle  or  immerse,  and  forget  to  discuss  and  think  on  God, 
His  Son,  His  salvation,  and  all  He’s  done  for  us,  we  are 
no  longer  God’s  church,  but  our  church.  A church  made  to 
please  us — and  if  it  works  in  with  God’s  ideas — fine,  and  if 
it  doesn’t — too  bad,  God — this  church  is  ours. 

The  Mennonite  Church  has  great  potential.  We  could 
become  the  strength  and  help  which  people  are  looking  for, 
if  we  accept — accept  the  challenge,  accept  each  other,  and 
accept  the  world  for  what  it  is.  With  this  acceptance  or 
unity,  not  uniformity,  we  can  tackle  successfully  the  world, 
which  includes  the  city,  the  ghetto,  Vietnam,  and  across  the 
street.  But  to  get  this  unity  we  will  need  to  change  our 
attitude.  Everybody — not  just  the  grandmas  and  grandpas 
or  parents,  but  the  youth  as  well.  And  until  this  change 
comes,  I’m  afraid  the  Mennonite  Church  will  continue  to  be 
soggy  and  stagnant,  which  is  the  same  as  death.  □ 


Discipleship  By  Philip  Bender 

When  I consider  the  meaning  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
my  life,  I am  most  impressed  by  the  historic  significance  it 
has  given  to  discipleship.  Perhaps  more  clearly  and  con- 
sistently than  any  other  denomination,  Mennonites  have  as- 
serted the  responsibility  of  the  Christian  to  demonstrate  his 
devotion  to  Christ  by  practicing  the  commandment,  “Love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  By  grounding  its  faith  in  this  per- 
sonal discipleship  to  Christ  and  His  teachings,  the  Mennonite 
Church  exists  today  as  an  instrument  capable  of  bringing 
the  redemptive  love  of  Christ  to  individuals  and  their  society. 

This  central  emphasis  on  faith  expressed  through  disciple- 
ship holds  particular  significance  for  me,  because  my  three 
years  in  college  have  awakened  me  to  the  vast  personal 
and  social  sufferings  challenging  the  church  today.  At  the 
same  time  my  college  experience  has  impressed  upon  me 
the  shallowness  and  sterility  of  a Christian  faith  which  neg- 
lects to  bring  love  positively  and  dynamically  to  the  multi- 
tude of  trials  and  conflicts  of  human  existence. 

Although  the  Mennonite  Church,  like  most  Christian  insti- 
tutions today,  often  has  failed  to  realize  the  radical  implica- 
tions of  its  devotion  to  Christ,  its  commitment  to  the  disciple- 
ship of  the  believer  provides  a channel  for  the  redeeming 
presence  of  Christ  to  grasp  man  in  the  existential  entangle- 
ments of  his  world.  Through  their  fundamental  principle  of 
discipleship,  Mennonites  individually  and  through  their  church 
possess  the  potential  to  recreate  personal  and  social  relation- 
ships on  the  foundation  of  love  and  justice. 

Particularly  in  the  realm  of  social  relationships  does  dis- 
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cipleship  hold  significant  opportunities  for  furthering  human 
brotherhood.  Through  its  historic  commitment  to  nonresist- 
ance, the  Mennonite  Church  has  recognized  the  malicious 
and  destructive  nature  of  violence — especially  of  warfare — 
and  has  encouraged  participation  in  socially  constructive 
alternatives.  But  discipleship  means  radical  witness  to  local 
as  well  as  national  policies  and  institutions  which  are  un- 
loving and  unjust — a fact  which  Mennonites  too  often  ignore. 

In  the  crucial  area  of  community  race  relations  the  Men- 
nonite Church  possesses  a significant  opportunity  and  re- 
sponsibility, through  individual  and  corporate  example,  to 
promote  harmony  and  understanding.  Indeed,  discipleship 
demands  participation  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  the  strug- 
gle for  racial  equality  through  a vigorous  condemnation  of 
discrimination  and  a dedicated  effort  to  include  racial  minor- 
ities in  its  Christian  fellowship. 

Whether  combating  local  poverty  through  financial  contri- 
butions and  personal  involvement,  counseling  delinquents, 
upgrading  schools,  employing  disadvantaged — the  list  is 
endless — discipleship  provides  the  means  for  Mennonites  as 
individuals  and  as  a church  to  express  their  devotion  to 
Christ  by  actively  working  for  a just  and  harmonious  society. 

But  in  a more  personal  sense,  discipleship  also  provides 
the  channel  for  ministering  to  the  intangible  sufferings  of 
individuals.  In  their  stress  on  social  responsibility,  Menno- 
nites often  have  forgotten  that  discipleship  in  its  broadest 
sense  commands  vital  concern  for  the  emotional  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  neighbor.  Participation  in  the  loneliness, 
anxiety,  and  despair  of  individual  persons,  whether  through 
personal  counseling  or  engagement  in  small  group  sharing 
and  worship,  enables  persons  not  only  to  strengthen  each 
other  in  faith  and  courage  but  to  experience  at  a new  and 
deeper  level  the  meaning  of  Christian  love.  Discipleship  to 
persons  means  no  less  than  the  realization  of  koinonia — 
commonness — in  its  fullest  extent. 

Discipleship  to  which  the  Mennonite  Church  aspires,  rather 
than  the  institution  in  its  present  form,  holds  the  greatest 
meaning  for  me.  As  a member  of  a Mennonite  congregation, 
I have  experienced  the  great  extent  to  which  the  church  has 
compromised  the  meaning  of  discipleship.  Affluence  and 
satisfaction  with  the  status  quo  have  deadened  the  sensitivity 
of  many  of  my  Mennonite  acquaintances  toward  the  gross 
injustices  of  our  society,  while  the  death  of  my  father  a few 
months  ago  elicited  only  token  concern  from  the  church  in 
my  family’s  time  of  personal  sorrow. 

But  the  ideal  of  discipleship  nevertheless  makes  the  Men- 
nonite Church  meaningful  for  me.  By  embodying  Christ  s 
command  to  serve  one’s  fellowman,  the  concept  of  disciple- 
ship has  given  me  an  effective  channel  for  expressing  my 
own  concern  for  persons  and  their  society.  It  is  a radical 
ideal,  demanding  nothing  less  than  the  total  commitment  of 
the  Christian,  out  of  his  love  for  Christ,  to  the  personal  and 
social  welfare  of  his  fellowman.  But  it  is  an  ideal  which, 
I believe,  if  utilized  by  all  Christians  as  the  pattern  for 
their  individual  and  corporate  lives,  can  allow  the  redemptive 
power  of  Christ  to  radically  transform  man  in  his  personal 
and  social  existence.  □ 


Deadness  and  Life  By  Ervin  Schlabach 

I 

The  Mennonite  Church  today  is  facing  some  serious  prob-  ! 
lems.  In  many  respects  the  church  appears  to  be  dying. 
Many  of  our  members  seek  and  find  their  fulfillment  in  other 
areas  of  life  and  do  not  wish  to  devote  much  of  their  time 
or  talent  to  the  work  of  the  church. 

Yet  most  of  these  people  have  no  intention  of  ever  leaving 
the  church  even  though  they  may  receive  very  little  spiritual 
strength  and  inspiration  through  it.  There  is  a restlessness 
and  dissatisfaction  with  present  conditions  in  many  congrega- 
tions. So  we  talk  about  revival,  but  revival  does  not  seem 
to  come.  Pastors  are  frustrated  because  all  their  attempts 
to  create  new  life  in  the  church  are  like  performing  a heart 
transplant  into  a lifeless  carcass. 

The  trouble  is  that  our  situation  is  almost  the  opposite  of 
that  in  the  New  Testament.  A lot  of  Mennonites  belong  to 
the  church,  not  because  they  really  want  to  be  members, 
but  because  they  have  been  taught  they  ought  to  be.  Con- 
sequently there  is  little  spiritual  hunger  manifest  in  some 
congregations  and  so  not  much  “feeding’’  can  take  place. 

Jesus  taught  that  the  kingdom  is  only  for  those  who  “hun- 
ger and  thirst”  for  it.  Obviously  those  who  do  not  hunger 
cannot  be  satisfied  by  Christ.  But  there  are  many  who  do 
long  for  a deeper  experience  with  the  risen  Lord.  There  is  * 
evidence  that  the  Spirit  is  raising  up  young  people  and  pre- 
paring them  to  stand  strong  in  faith  in  the  difficult  times 
ahead. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  in  which  there  is,  in  many  sectors 
of  the  Christian  church  around  the  world,  a new  awakening 
to  the  significance  and  dynamic  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Menno-  J 
nites  oftentimes  feel  threatened  by  the  freedom  of  expression 
which  the  Spirit  brings,  and  thus  tend  to  suppress  the  Spirit. 

We  have  been  taught  that  our  faith  is  founded  upon  fact 
and  not  feeling. 

While  this  may  be  true,  we  forget  that  an  experience  with 
Christ  involves  one’s  feelings  very  deeply.  Christ  seeks  to 
permeate  one’s  total  life,  not  just  the  intellect.  Unless  and 
until  there  is  a rediscovery  of  the  crucial  role  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  life  of  the  believer,  there  will  be  no  revival.  Where  peo- 
ple are  being  caught  up  and  empowered  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
the  church  is  not  dying,  for  it  is  impossible  to  keep  such  as 
these  from  testifying  of  the  marvelous  works  of  God. 

On  our  church  campuses  students  are  becoming  disillu- 
sioned with  the  Mennonite  Church.  Some  of  them  miss  Christ 
because  they  cannot  see  past  the  hypocrisies  and  imperfec- 
tions of  so-called  Christians.  Often  this  is  only  an  excuse  for 
moral  license,  as  the  Apostle  John  said,  “Men  loved  darkness 
rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil.  Others  who 
are  discouraged  with  the  church,  nevertheless  are  seeking  to 
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reinterpret  discipleship  in  an  affluent,  godless,  immoral  society 
such  as  ours. 

There  is  great  potential  in  our  young  people.  Some  of 
them  express  a strong  desire  to  follow  Christ  and  to  give 
their  lives  for  the  building  of  His  kingdom.  For  this  we  can 
praise  God.  But  much  of  the  potential  is  being  wasted. 
Moved  by  the  pathetic  conditions  of  the  multitudes  about 
Him,  Jesus  said  to  His  disciples,  “The  harvest  is  plentiful, 
but  the  laborers  are  few;  pray  therefore  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  to  send  out  laborers  into  his  harvest.  D 


Feeling  of  Fellowship  By  Elizabeth  Beyler 


Any  person  who  feels  stable  (not  static)  in  his  emotional 
and  spiritual  being  has  roots — roots  which  were  the  basis  of 
his  first  unconscious  growth  and  which  continue  to  spread 
deep  and  bring  nourishment  and  anchorage.  The  Mennonite 
Church  is  my  roots. 

The  Mennonite  Church  has  been  a prominent  influence 
in  my  life,  both  before  I had  anything  to  say  about  it  and 
now  that  I’m  on  my  own.  Although  I feel  mostly  positive 
about  this  Mennonite  influence,  I cannot  close  my  eyes  to 
the  reluctance  to  get  involved  and  the  intolerance  that  we 
as  Mennonites  seem  to  have  shown  among  ourselves  and 
toward  other  peoples.  But  with  joy  I am  watching,  and  I 
hope  contributing  to,  a steady  renaissance  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,  which  I think  is  seen  most  clearly  not  in  the 
i theological  and  organizational  study  and  restructuring  (ex- 
j cellent  as  that  is)  but  in  the  increasing  willingness  and  effort 
of  individual  Mennonites  to  encounter  other  individuals  and 
! share  souls,  in  the  United  States  and  otherwise. 

In  a time  when  the  society  demands  mass  participation 
i in  almost  every  aspect  of  life,  the  need  for  an  identity  group 
becomes  acute.  While  the  Mennonite  Church  as  a whole  is 
I no  intimate  group  of  twenty,  the  feeling  of  fellowship  one 
feels  as  a member  of  the  church  is  almost  phenomenal.  As 
soon  as  I might  happen  to  establish  a connection  with  Men- 
* nonites  with  an  utter  stranger,  a relationship  can  be 
i strengthened  that  much  more  quickly;  perhaps  it  is  an 
i insular  attitude,  but  I enjoy  the  feeling  of  Mennonite  com- 
I munity. 

While  my  roots  have  spread  during  my  life  to  sources 
i|  other  than  the  Mennonite  Church,  the  taproot,  so  to  speak, 
■ has  been  the  Mennonite  Church’s  emphasis  on  love  of  fel- 
| lowman  as  typified  by  her  positive  peace  position  and  serv- 

(ice  tradition  which  embodies  overcoming  evil  with  good. 

To  carry  the  root  and  tree  analogy  further:  if  the  blos- 
soms and  fruits  which  my  life  bears  may  not  always  look 
I very  Mennonite,  it  is  because  the  sun  and  air  under  which 
they  came  into  being  required  an  adaptation — but  my  roots 
will  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  Mennonite.  □ 


Elizabeth  Byler  is  a student  at  Goshen  College. 


Peaks 

But  godliness  with  contentment  is  great  gain. — 1 Tim.  6:6. 

On  ce  there  was  a poor  boy,  son  of  a tenant  farmer,  who 
lived  on  a run-down  farm  at  the  base  of  the  foothills.  On  top 
of  one  of  the  hills  was  a town  with  many  fine  homes  and  a 
small  but  very  attractive  business  district.  The  boy  would 
gaze  up  at  the  town  every  dav  and  wish  he  could  live  up 
there.  To  him,  the  town  was  the  peak  of  distinction  and  a 
haven  of  good  things,  comforts,  and  conveniences.  He  made 
up  his  mind  that  someday  he  would  live  up  there.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  was  his  goal.  But  he  failed  to  enjoy  the  beau- 
tv  and  rustic  atmosphere  of  his  home  in  the  hollow. 

Most  of  us  have  certain  goals  we  would  like  to  gain  and 
for  which  we  work,  sacrifice,  and  prepare  for.  We  may  not  at- 
tain the  goal  but  it  is  always  possible  that  we  may  do  so. 
The  one  mountain  peak  accessible  to  all  is  in  gaining  the 
love  of  God  through  our  love  for  Him.  Every  day  we  serve 
Him  we  reach  a new  peak  on  our  journey  upward  to  the  ul- 
timate goal  of  eternal  life.  There  are  steep  peaks  in  life,  but 
we  become  expert  mountain  climbers  as  we  take  the  hand  of 
our  Savior  for  safety  and  guidance.  And  there  are  little  peaks 
of  joy  all  along  the  way. 

To  be  content  in  Christ  is  to  live  on  the  peak  in  a contin- 
uous realm  of  spiritual  bliss  and  victory.  God  has  provided 
peaks  of  joy  and  accomplishment  for  each  of  us  if  we  will  but 
use  our  spiritual  eves  to  see  them.  When  we  cease  to  yearn 
for  so  many  things  we  can  actually  do  without  and  realize  the 
advantage  we  have  in  living  the  sincere  Christian  life,  we 
will  be  content  and,  with  godliness,  we  know  we  are  most 
blessed.  Lord,  I’m  content  with  Thy  provisions. — Mont  Hurst. 


Creation's  Climax 


Mighty  oceans,  their  depth  and  fury. 

Spacious  skies,  their  heights  and  billows. 

Majestic  mountains,  their  splendid  grandeur. 

But  no!  Don’t  stop  at  the  edge  of  creation. 

Rather,  press  on  to  the  climax  of  it  all — human  life. 
And  now!  Look  to  the  most  lovely  and  beautiful  of 
creation — the  wife. 

Friendship  that  reaches  to  the  deepest  of  depths! 
Compassion  that  reaches  to  the  highest  of  heights! 

Love  that  puts  to  scoff  creation’s  grandeur! 

All  this,  and  more  besides, 

Comes  from  God  to  man  through 
his  wife! 


— Anonymous. 
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Items  and  Comments 

Three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  Negroes 
are  currently  holding  elective  public  offices 
in  the  South,  according  to  the  Southern 
Regional  Council,  a nonprofit,  interracial 
agency. 

The  Rev.  John  Morris  of  the  council  staff 
noted  that  the  figure  reflects  significant  Ne- 
gro gains  in  1968  elections.  There  were 
only  72  Negro  elected  officials  in  the  11- 
state  area  in  1965  when  the  Voting  Rights 
Acts  went  into  effect,  he  said. 

Surveyed  by  the  Voter  Education  Project 
of  SRC  were  the  states  of  Alabama,  Arkan- 
sas, Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Tex- 
as, and  Virginia. 

Mr.  Morris  pointed  out  that  the  list 
compiled  did  not  include  persons  appointed 
to  public  positions. 

Netherlands  Radio  reported  that  a recent 
survey  disclosed  that  72  percent  of  the 
nation’s  Catholics  believe  their  priests 
should  be  permitted  to  marry. 

Nevertheless,  the  broadcast  said,  only  12 
percent  of  those  interviewed  felt  the  priest- 
ly celibacy  question  was  worth  ‘a  break 
with  Rome.’’ 

About  half  the  respondents  felt  that 
priests  would  be  permitted  to  marry  with- 
in a year  or  two. 

Eighty-eight  percent  expressed  “confi- 
dence’ in  their  bishops,  yet  only  34  percent 
felt  the  Dutch  episcopacy  was  right  in  its 
pronouncements  on  topical  issues,  including 
birth  control 


the  need  to  pay  for  the  valuable  services 
of  government. 

But  they  want  “fair  play”  in  the  income 
tax  law  and  he  charged  the  federal  income 
tax  structure  had: 

“drifted  far  afield  from  the  American 
standard  of  fair  play 

“rigged  against  income  from  work  and  . . . 
rigged  in  favor  of  unearned  income.” 

Meany  outlined  the  results  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  proposals  as:  Elimination  of  the  “pref- 
erential treatment  the  tax  system  gives  to 
unearned  capital-gains  income,  the  loophole 
which  means  that  a married  taxpayer  with 
$8,000  in  capital  gains  pays  a tax  of  $354 
while  an  $8,000  married  wage  earner  is 
taxed  at  $1,000.” 

Taxation  of  “the  $15  billion  in  capital 
gains  that  is  passed  on  annually  to  heirs 
without  ever  being  mentioned  on  the  indi- 
vidual-income tax  form.” 

Elimination  of  “the  special  provisions 
which  permit  oil  operators,  real-estate  in- 
vestors and  hobby  farmers  to  write  off  non- 
existent costs.  Under  these  provisions: 

“The  nation  s 20  oil  giants  pay  an  8.5 
percent  average  tax  rate. 

“A  real-estate  operator  with  a total  in- 
come of  $7.5  million  pays  taxes  at  the  same 
rate  as  a $10,000-per-year  married  wage 
earner  with  two  children. 

“101  individuals  capable  of  making  over 
$1,000,000  in  other  endeavors  claim  $7.6 
million  in  tax  write-offs  for  farm  losses.” 

o o o 

American  motorists  kill  one  million  ani- 
mals a day,  says  the  American  Automobile 
Assn,  in  a release  which  asserts  that  in 
the  U.S.  during  1968  at  least  365  million 
animals  were  struck  and  killed  by  vehicles. 


The  Hungarian  Post  Office  issued  a 
souvenir  “Apollo  8”  stamp  in  January  to 
commemorate  the  flight  of  U.S.  astronauts 
around  the  moon.  The  10-Florint  (about 
40  U.S.  cents)  stamp  bears  the  names  of 
the  astronauts  and  depicts  their  flight  plan. 
An  inscription  at  the  bottom  reads,  “Man 
in  proximity  of  the  moon.” 


Recently  George  C.  Wallace,  ex-governor 
of  Alabama  and  former  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  the  U.S.,  changed  his  postal 
box  number.  It  was  1968,  now  it  is  1972. 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  today 
told  Congress  that  union  members  were 
“tired”  of  paying  the  tax  share  of  “those 
Americans  whose  incomes  are  greater  and 
whose  taxes  are  lower — the  ‘loophole  set’ 
in  today’s  society.” 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Meany  said  workers  were 
“willing  to  pay  their  fair  share”  because 
they  “are  loyal  Americans” — who  appreciate 


Nearly  three-fifths  of  the  land  in  the 
U.S.  is  used  to  produce  crops  and  livestock, 
another  fifth  is  covered  by  ungrazed  forests, 
nearly  three  percent  is  occupied  by  cities, 
and  12  percent  is  desert,  tundra,  swamp, 
and  other  land  of  limited  use,  so  reports 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


“The  Culture  of  Non-Belief”  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a free-swinging  symposium  of  theo- 
logians and  sociologists  in  Rome,  co-spon- 
sored by  the  Vatican  Secretariat  for  Non- 
Believers,  in  which  Christians  found  them- 
selves blamed  for  a large  part  of  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  alienation  from  the  churches. 

Dr.  Harvey  Cox  of  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School,  author  of  The  Secular  City,  was 
one  of  the  most  critical  speakers.  “It  may 
be,”  he  said,  “that  the  major  reason  for 
non-belief  is  not  that  people  find  the  Gos- 
pels incredible  but  that  they  find  the 
churches  incredible. 

“The  church  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  is 
unable  to  take  decisive  action  against  war 
and  the  church  with  the  ideal  of  poverty 


continues  to  accumulate  real  estate.” 

Dr.  Cox  emphasized  that  his  criticisms 
were  directed  at  the  deficiencies  of  Chris- 
tians, not  of  Christianity.  He  described  his 
contacts  with  members  of  radical  youth 
groups  who,  he  said,  are  seeking  “the  tran- 
scendent” but  “do  not  believe  that  Chris- 
tians live  up  to  their  own  creed.” 

“A  friend  who  heard  I was  going  to 
Rome  said  the  best  secretariat  they  could 
establish  would  be  a secretariat  for  hypoc- 
risy since  hypocrisy — not  unbelief — is  the 
major  religious  problem  of  our  time.” 

While  there  are  unbelievers.  Dr.  Cox 
added,  “there  are  more  people  today  who 
claim  to  believe  in  God  but  who  do  not 
live  according  to  their  faith — which  is  why 
one  should  speak  not  of  a culture  of  un- 
belief but  of  a civilization  of  hypocrisy.” 

Roman  Catholics  in  India  now  number 
7,607,286,  according  to  data  published  in  a 
new  edition  of  the  official  Catholic  Directory. 

The  total  constitutes  slightly  more  than 
1.5  percent  of  the  Indian  population — 490 
million  at  the  end  of  1968. 

The  Catholic  population  was  6,500,000  in 
1964,  the  date  of  the  previous  Directory, 
6,280,000  in  1962  and  5,100,000  in  1956. 

More  young  people  are  attending  church 
in  Russia  today  than  five  or  six  years  ago, 
and  more  men  are  applying  to  enter  the 
priesthood.  According  to  Bishop  Pierre 
L’Huillier,  representative  of  the  Exarch  of 
Western  Europe  of  the  Moscow  Patriarchate, 
between  40  and  60  million  Russians  are 
practicing  the  Christian  faith  more  or  less 
regularly. 

The  Vatican  daily,  L’ Osservatore  Romano, 
expressed  little  hope  for  the  future  of  the 
motion  picture  industry  and  described  the 
movie  house  as  fast  becoming  a “brothel 
for  maniacs.”  The  paper’s  film  critic, 
Claudio  Sorgi,  said  that  movies  shown  in 
Rome  during  Holy  Week  were  “so  removed 
from  the  spirit  of  Easter  as  to  become  a 
true  cause  for  scandal,  for  sadness,  for  moral 
suicide.”  This  flood  of  sex  movies,  the  arti- 
cle said,  may  signal  the  “death  of  cinema.” 

“Shortly,  if  not  now,”  Mr.  Sorgi  added, 
“it  will  no  longer  be  possible  to  enter  a 
movie  house  because  the  mere  fact  of  step- 
ping into  it,  apart  from  the  film  actually 
shown,  may  mean  entering  an  indecent 
place,  a brothel  for  maniacs.” 

o o o 

According  to  Church  and  State  Editor  C. 
Stanley  Lowell’s  observations  while  visiting 
Russia  last  summer,  religious  liberty  appears 
to  mean  about  the  same  thing  there  as  it 
means  in  Spain.  But  there  is  one  significant 
difference:  In  Russia  all  churches  must 

register  and  report  to  the  government,  while 
in  Spain  only  non-Catholic  churches  must 
meet  this  requirement. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Wyzanski  Decision  Is  Significant 


According  to  a recent  decision  of  the  chief 
judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
in  Boston,  the  present  draft  act  is  un- 
constitutional in  the  section  which  exempts 
religious  conscientious  objectors.  The  case 
has  been  widely  publicized  and  if  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court  may  well  become  a 
landmark  decision.  Even  though  courts  out- 
side Judge  Wyzanski’s  district  are  not 
bound  to  his  holding,  reaction  has  extend- 
ed to  the  level  of  Capitol  Hill. 

The  draft  act  exempts  only  those  con- 
scientious objectors  who  are  sincerely  op- 
posed to  war  in  any  form  and  whose  posi- 
tion is  based  on  religious  training  and  belief. 
This  being  the  case,  defendant  John  Heff- 
ron  Sisson,  Jr.,  did  not  even  complete  the 
conscientious  objector  Form  150  because  he 
concluded  that  his  objection  was  not  within 
the  administrative  and  statutory  definitions 
incorporated  in  the  form.  Sisson  never 
claimed  that  he  was  a religious  conscien- 
tious objector  in  the  statutory  sense.  The 
judge  also  concluded  that  Sisson  did  not 
meet  the  1967  congressional  definition  of 
religion,  “nor  does  he  meet  the  dictionary 
definition  of  religion.  Sisson  established 
his  sincerity,  but  based  his  conscientious  ob- 
jection on  moral  and  ethical  values. 

The  most  important  issue  in  the  case 
involved  the  application  of  the  first  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  the  present  draft  act.  The  Con- 
stitution says,  “Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.  The 
defendants’  first  contention  rested  on  the 
“free  exercise’’  phrase,  claiming  that  the 
law  cannot  require  combat  service  of  a 
conscientious  objector  whose  principles  are 
either  religious  or  akin  thereto  because 
such  would  violate  the  free  exercise  of 
religion. 

The  second  and  more  narrow  contention 
was  based  on  the  “establishment”  phrase, 
claiming  that  the  1967  draft  act  invalidly 
discriminates  in  favor  of  certain  types  of 
religious  objectors  and  thus  Sisson,  a non- 
religious objector,  was  prejudiced  against 
it.  The  judge  did  not  detail  the  rationale 
which  led  him  to  conclude  that  a person, 
who  claimed  to  be  nonreligious  and  whom 
the  judge  said  was  in  fact  not  defined  as 
religious,  could  claim  protection  under  the 
religious  clause  of  the  first  amendment;  the 


judge  himself  alluded  to  the  legal  difference 
between  the  free  exercise  of  religion  and 
the  free  exercise  of  conscience. 

Apparently  Judge  Wyzanski  laid  great 
emphasis  upon  the  sincerity  of  conviction, 
for  he  said,  “It  is  not  the  ancestry  but  the 
authenticity  of  the  sense  of  duty  which 
creates  constitutional  legitimacy.  The  judge 
discussed  to  some  extent  the  general 
power  of  Congress  to  raise  and  support 
armies  and  then  concluded  by  saying  that 
“this  court  in  the  following  discussion  as- 
sumes that  a conscientious  objector,  reli- 
gious or  otherwise,  may  be  conscripted  for 
some  kind  of  service  in  peace  or  in  war. 
This  court  further  assumes  that  in  time 
of  declared  war  or  in  the  defense  of  the 
homeland  against  invasion,  all  persons  may 
be  conscripted  even  for  combat  service. 

It  is  clear  from  this  conclusion  that  even 
Judge  Wyzanski  might  look  at  a case  such 
as  the  Sisson  one  differently  in  the  event 
of  a declared  war  or  in  the  defense  of  the 
homeland  against  invasion. 

What  is  not  entirely  clear  throughout  the 
opinion  is  the  meaning  of  “rioncombat 
service.”  The  judge  said  that  “it  does  not 
follow  from  a judicial  decision  that  Sisson 
cannot  be  conscripted  to  kill  in  Vietnam, 
that  he  cannot  be  conscripted  for  noncom- 
bat service  there  or  elsewhere.  . . . There 


are  many  tasks,  technically  and  economical- 
ly, that  relate  to  the  prosecution  of  a war, 
to  which  a religious  or  conscientious  ob- 
jector might  be  constitutionally  assigned.” 

The  court  made  it  plain  that  they  had 
not  ruled  that  the  government  in  a defense 
of  the  homeland  has  no  power  to  conscript 
for  combat  service  anyone  it  sees  fit  or  that 
the  government  has  no  power  to  conscript 
conscientious  objectors  for  noncombat  service. 
The  court  assumed  that  the  government 
could  do  just  that.  The  holding  states,  “All 
this  court  decides  is  that  a sincere  conscien- 
tious objector  cannot  constitutionally  be 
subjected  to  military  orders  which  may  re- 
quire him  to  kill  in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

The  press  and  many  draft  counselors 
have  acclaimed  the  case  rather  highly  since 
at  first  glance  it  appears  to  broaden  the 
conscientious  objector  provision  to  include 
almost  anyone  who  is  sincere.  Such  a broad- 
ening was  clearly  not  the  intention  of 
Congress  when  it  enacted  the  present  draft 
law.  General  Hershey  indicated,  and  prob- 
ably not  unrealistically,  that  sooner  than 
go  along  with  such  a broadening  of  the 
conscientious  objector  provision,  the  Con- 
gress would  remove  the  exemption  entirely 
or  find  some  way  to  circumvent  the  court’s 
holding  should  the  Supreme  Court  hear  the 
case  and  agree  with  Judge  Wyzanski  s 
ruling. 

The  Justice  Department  has  decided  to 
take  an  appeal  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  The  case  will  be  argued  in 
the  fall  of  1969  and  a decision  would  come 
down  by  the  spring  of  1970,  which  would 
bear  upon  all  courts  in  the  country.  Con- 
gress could,  of  course,  act  independently 
in  the  meantime  by  altering  the  present 
law,  anticipating  court  action  or  in  an  effort 
to  implement  their  own  intention  as  to 
conscientious  objectors — which  was  to  keep 
the  exemption  more  narrow.— -Emmett  R. 
Lehman,  Assistant  Director  of  Selective  Ser- 
vice Affairs,  Peace  Section,  MCC. 


Couple  Completes  Overseas  Service 


“Spending  three  years  in  a foreign  coun- 
try is  a valuable  experience  in  itself, 
James  and  Faith  Wenger  said  on  Apr.  25  at 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  Elkhart. 
“We  would  certainly  recommend  the  OMA 
assignment  as  a proving  ground  for  long- 
term missionary  involvement.  The  Weng- 
ers arrived  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  on  Apr.  10 
following  a three-year  term  as  Overseas 
Missions  Associates  in  Obihiro,  Hokkaido, 
Japan.  The  couple  is  originally  from  Way- 
land,  Iowa. 

“Our  main  task  was  to  teach  conversa- 
tional English,"  James  explained.  “English 
is  taught  in  grades  7 through  12  as  a re- 
quired course  of  study.  While  I was  re- 
sponsible for  a total  of  400  students  in 
eight  classes  at  a local  high  school  in  Obi- 
hiro, Faith  taught  English  at  Otani  Wom- 


James  and  Faith  Wenger 
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en’s  Junior  College.  We  were  there  on  a 
self-supporting  basis. 

“After  the  arrival  of  our  first  child,  Jona- 
than, in  September  of  1968,  Faith  shortened 
her  teaching  schedule  and  restricted  it  to 
fifth  and  sixth  graders,  he  continued. 
“During  the  latter  part  of  our  term,  I 
taught  at  a government  agricultural  college 
and  also  instructed  part  time  at  Obihiro  and 
Kushiro  Bible  schools  and  occasionally 
preached  at  the  church  we  attended.” 

The  Wengers  reported  many  interesting 
encounters  with  their  students,  indicating 
that  many  view  the  United  States  as  some 
magical  country  they  dream  of  visiting 
someday.  Some  activist  students  are  in- 
volved in  demonstrations  with  grievances 
similar  to  the  American  protest  movements. 
The  agricultural  college  where  James 
taught  experienced  a two-month  student 
strike  during  the  final  two  months  of  his 
term. 

During  their  assignment  James  and  Faith 
related  to  the  Obihiro  Mennonite  Church 
where  Kanno  san  shares  his  duties  as  lay 
pastor  with  Board  missionary  Ralph  Buck- 
waiter.  “Obihiro,  with  a membership  of  30, 
is  definitely  a growing  church,  James  said. 
“There  were  three  baptisms  during  Christ- 
mas of  1968  and  another  in  January  of  this 
year,  with  a catechism  class  in  session  when 
we  left.  However,  with  urbanization  taking 
place  in  Japan,  it  is  the  smaller  rural 
churches  who  are  experiencing  membership 
loss  as  people  continue  to  move  toward 
larger  cities. 

James  and  Faith  indicate  the  difficulty 
the  missionary  enterprise  experiences  in 
Japan,  with  less  than  one  percent  of  the 
total  population  claiming  to  be  Christian. 
The  hardest  group  to  work  with,  they 
pointed  out,  is  the  student  population,  who 
have  difficulty  grasping  or  accepting  any- 
thing that  deals  with  the  supernatural. 
With  the  “divine  emperor  concept  de- 
stroyed during  World  War  II,  most  Japanese 
students  are  no  longer  interested  in  do- 
nating their  services  to  the  state.  “It  is  the 
‘in  thing  to  be  a pacifist  of  some  type,” 
James  added. 

This  fall  the  Wengers  will  be  residing  at 
the  University  of  Iowa  where  James  will 
begin  graduate  work  in  sociology.  After 
that?  “We  are  seriously  considering  return- 
ing to  Japan  in  some  capacity,  the  couple 
said. 


Pyles  Returning  to  Laurelville 

Tom  Pyle  and  Alice  Parker  Pyle  from 
New  York  City  are  returning  for  their  ninth 
summer  at  Laurelville.  Tom  Pyle  is  a bari- 
tone soloist,  a charter  member  of  the 
Robert  Shaw  Chorale,  and  active  in  New 
York  both  as  singer  and  as  choral  contractor. 
Alice  Parker  is  a teacher,  pianist,  composer, 
arranger,  and  conductor.  Their  interest  in 
music  for  the  church  has  taken  many  forms: 
they  feel  a particular  affinity  to  the  Menno- 


nite heritage  of  unaccompanied  choral 
singing.  Their  efforts  at  Laurelville  have 
led  to  the  publication  of  a book  of  Menno- 
nite hymns,  Come,  Let  Us  Join,  and  to 
the  composition  and  performance  of  a can- 
tata, “Christopher  Dock,”  based  on  hymns 
and  writings  of  the  eighteenth-century 
Mennonite  schoolmaster.  Most  recently, 
they  joined  in  the  performance  of  Alice 
Parker’s  new  work,  “Martin  Luther  King: 
A Sermon  from  the  Mountain,”  commis- 
sioned and  performed  by  the  Franconia 
Mennonite  Chorus. 

In  recent  years  at  Laurelville,  the  camp- 
ers have  studied  and  performed  such  musi- 
cal masterworks  as  Haydn’s  Creation,  Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah,  and  the  Bach  St.  John 
Passion.  This  summer,  in  an  attempt  to 
widen  interest  in  the  camp  among  people 
with  less  specialized  musical  interests,  we 
are  returning  to  fundamentals.  The  two 
textbooks  will  be  the  shape-note  hymnal, 
Harmonia  Sacra,  and  the  new  Mennonite 
Hymnal.  Campers  will  sing  new  and  old 
hymns  from  both  books,  and  the  traditional 
Friday  night  program  will  be  an  extended 
“Sing.” 

Music  Week  at  Laurelville  is  particularly 
designed  for  families.  Children  are  welcome, 
and  should  find  many  ways  of  participating 
in  the  musical  activities  this  year.  Perhaps 
those  who  study  string  or  band  instruments 
could  bring  them  along:  hymns  can  sound 
lovely  this  way,  too! 

Crafts  Attract  Attention 

“The  traditional  crafts  must  be  brought 
to  the  public’s  attention  and  preserved,  or 
they  will  be  lost  forever.  It  is  important  for 
all  Letcher  Countians  to  know  and  to  see 
what  is  being  made  in  their  county,  ex- 
plain Glen  and  Katherine  Yost,  coordinators 
of  the  second  annual  Letcher  County  Arts 
and  Crafts  Show,  held  Apr.  5,  1969,  in 
Whitesburg,  Ky.  The  show  was  cosponsored 
by  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and 
the  local  Jaycees. 

Twenty-seven  local  craftsmen  displayed 
their  products,  which  included:  ceramics, 
quilts,  afghans,  hooked  and  crocheted  rugs, 
corn  shuck  dolls,  woodworking,  Kentucky 
Long  Rifles,  dulcimers,  and  violins,  An 
estimated  500-600  people  visited  the  dis- 
play housed  in  the  Graham  Memorial  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

The  Yosts,  family  service  workers  with 
MCC’s  VS  unit  in  Whitesburg,  have  devoted 
much  of  their  time  to  developing  a crafts 
program.  The  MCC  self-help  program  pro- 
vides a market  for  corn  shuck  dolls  and  rag 
dolls.  These  are  the  first  items  for  the  self- 
help  program  that  have  been  received  from 
North  American  citizens. 

In  addition  to  crafts,  the  family  service 
workers  offer  agricultural  training,  general 
counseling,  and  some  tutoring.  The  aim  of 
this  program  is  to  help  individual  families 
achieve  self-improvement  in  terms  of  econ- 


omics, social  and  family  adjustment,  emo- 
tional and  spiritual  development. 

Other  VS-ers  in  the  Whitesburg  area  are 
involved  in  education  and  health  services. 
One  is  a school  health  nurse,  three  are 
nurses  in  the  Appalachia  Regional  Hospital, 
and  one  doctor  serves  as  a general  practi-  ’l 
tioner  at  the  Daniel  Boone  Clinic.  One 
VS-er  is  teaching  a class  of  slow  learners 
in  a local  school. 

High  School  Fine  Arts 
Festival  Held 

The  seventh  annual  music  festival  was 
held  at  Rockway  Mennonite  School,  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  on  Apr.  13.  Two  public  pro- 
grams were  presented,  one  at  3:00  and  a 
second  at  8:00  p.m.  The  auditorium  was 
filled  and  people  were  standing  at  both 
programs.  t 

This  year  the  festival  was  enhanced  by 
the  addition  of  an  art  and  creative  writing 
contest.  In  the  art  contest,  first  place  was 
awarded  to  Arthur  Griffin  of  Christopher 
Dock  Mennonite  High  School;  second  place 
to  Gary  Gable,  Central  Christian  High 
School. 

In  the  creative  writing  contest  there  were 
four  categories  of  entries.  In  the  division 
of  poetry,  first  place  went  to  Maxine  Horst, 
Eastern  Mennonite  High  School;  second 
place,  Melodie  Miller,  Bethany  Christian 
High  School;  third  place,  Jeanette  Neuen- 
schwander.  Central  Christian  High  School. 

In  the  essay  division,  first  place  was 
awarded  to  Ron  Amstutz,  Central  Christian 
High  School;  second  place,  Phil  Shenk, 
Bethany  Christian  High  School 

In  the  short  story  division,  first  place 
was  won  by  Don  Brenneman,  Bethany 
Christian  High  School;  second  place,  Rose- 
mary Kratzer,  Central  Christian  High 
School;  third  place,  Ned  Gerber,  Central 
Christian  High  School. 

In  the  song  text  division,  first  and  second 
place  winner  was  Christine  Swartlev, 
Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School; 
and  third  place  winner  was  Arthur  Griffin 
also  of  Christopher  Dock. 

This  was  the  first  year  the  festival  was 
held  at  Rockway  Mennonite  School.  The 
festival,  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Menno- 
nite Secondary  Education  Council,  w'as  start- 
ed in  1962  at  Belleville  Mennonite  School 
and  has  subsequently  been  held  at  Central 
Christian  High  School,  Kidron,  Ohio; 
Bethany  Christian  High  School,  Goshen, 

I nd. ; Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High 
School,  Lansdale,  Pa.;  Eastern  Mennonite 
High  School,  Harrisonburg,  Va.;  and  Iowa 
Mennonite  School,  Kalona,  Iowa.  Western 
Mennonite  School,  Salem,  Ore.,  is  the  only 
school  in  the  Mennonite  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Council  which  has  not  hosted  the  festi- 
val. The  reason  for  this  is  the  geographical 
location  of  the  school  in  relation  to  the 
other  schools. 

Another  first  to  the  festival  this  year 
was  the  participation  of  a chamber  orchestra. 
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Several  numbers  were  played  by  the 
guest  orchestra,  from  the  Royal  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  of  Toronto,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  John  Montague. 

The  orchestra  also  accompanied  the 
combined  mass  choir  composed  of  375 
voices,  which  was  composed  of  the  choirs 
from  the  nine  participating  schools.  The 
major  part  of  the  program  consisted  of  two 
selections  from  each  of  the  nine  participat- 
ing schools  plus  six  numbers  by  the  mass 
choir. 

C.  L.  Swartzentruber,  superintendent 
of  Rockway  Mennonite  School  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Council,  announced  the  de- 
cision of  the  judges  for  the  art  and 
creative  writing  contest.  Lee  Yoder,  chair- 
man of  the  Council,  brought  his  greetings 
to  the  host  constituency  and  explained  that 
it  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  festival 
1 to  provide  social  interactions  for  the  young 
people  as  well  as  an  opportunity  for  Chris- 
tian fellowship  and  growth. 

The  guest  director  for  the  mass  choir 
was  Abner  Martin  of  Waterloo,  Ont.,  who 
| is  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Music 
of  the  Waterloo  Collegiate  Institute  and 
1 conductor  of  Menno  Singers,  a choral 
group  of  Waterloo  County. 

Schools  participating  in  the  seventh 
Mennonite  High  School  Fine  Arts  Festival 
j were:  Bethany  Christian  High  School, 

| Goshen,  Ind.;  Central  Christian  High 
School,  Kidron,  Ohio;  Christopher  Dock 
Mennonite  High  School,  Lansdale,  Pa.; 

I Eastern  Mennonite  High  School,  Harrison- 
Iburg,  Va.;  Iowa  Mennonite  School,  Kalona, 

| Iowa;  Rockway  Mennonite  School,  Kitchen- 
er, Ont.;  Niagara  Christian  College,  Fort 
Erie,  Ont.;  United  Mennonite  Educational 
Institute,  Leamington,  Ont.;  Eden  Christian 
t College,  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Ont. 

Sale  Is  Success 

i 

Despite  early  threats  of  rain,  the  13th 
(Annual  Tri-County  Relief  Sale  was  held 
Ion  Apr.  19  at  the  Twin  Slopes  market 
(grounds  west  of  Morgantown,  Pa. 

For  those  who  volunteered  their  help,  the 
sale  day  began  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. By  five-thirty  there  was  a line  waiting 
for  a serving  of  pancakes  and  sausage, 
and  serving  continued  throughout  the  day. 
After  an  early  meal,  many  of  the  sale 
goers  marched  into  the  large,  new  market 
building  housing  the  many  food  stands  and 
finished  their  breakfast  with  a huge  slice 
of  fresh  strawberry  pie. 

The  wet  conditions  from  the  previous 
day’s  rain  presented  some  parking  problems, 
but  they  were  largely  overcome  by  a shuttle 

(ous  service  which  allowed  buyers  to  park 
:heir  cars  on  church  and  school  lots  and 
ide  a bus  to  the  sale. 

By  9:30  a m.  thousands  had  gathered  as 
he  actual  sale  got  under  way.  Two 
mctioneers  worked  two  hayracks  full  of 
niscellaneous  items  ranging  from  cowboy 
loots  to  rose  trellises.  At  twelve  noon  they 


took  a short  break  to  offer  a prayer  before 
the  popular  quilt  sale  began.  Shortly  there- 
after they  were  back  at  their  posts. 

Representatives  from  four  other  relief 
sales  were  on  hand.  The  quilt  sale  began 
with  a hooked  rug  donated  to  the  Tri- 
County  sale  by  the  Ontario  Relief  Sale 
committee.  From  then  on  it  was  anyone’s 
game  as  247  quilts  were  auctioned.  The 
quilt  bringing  the  highest  price  contained  a 
lovebird  design  and  was  purchased  by  a 
local  man  for  $250.  A lady  from  Sugarcreek, 
Ohio,  paid  $200  for  a cross-stitched  quilt, 
and  another  lady  was  visibly  thrilled  when 
she  purchased  the  quilt  ol  her  choice  for 
$135.  Total  sales  from  quilts  amounted  to 
more  than  $9,000. 

Still  another  lady  bought  three  quilts  in 
less  than  ten  minutes.  She  was  from  New 
Jersey,  and  this  was  her  fourth  year  at  the 
sale. 

I have  three  quilts  at  home,  believe  it 
or  not,  she  said.  Pointing  to  a large  quilt 
with  a bright  red  covered  bridge  design 
she  continued,  I bought  this  one  for  my 
husband  for  our  25th  wedding  anniversary, 
because  he  loves  covered  bridges.  The  next 
quilt  is  for  St.  Peter's  church.  They  are 
having  a carnival  in  July  and  this  quilt 
will  be  raffled  off  at  their  bazaar.  The  other 
one  is  going  to  my  girl  friend  in  Chicago.’’ 

Pony  rides  and  a performance  by  a 
ventriloquist  were  of  special  interest  to  the 
many  children.  A quilting  bee,  held  in  a 
corner  of  the  reconditioned  barn,  attracted 
visitors.  After  studying  the  quilters  at  work 
for  a moment,  one  elderly  lady  turned  to 
her  friend  and  said,  “This  has  already  made 
our  trip  worthwhile,  and  the  sale  hasn't 
even  started!  Another  young  woman,  led 
around  the  grounds  by  an  abundant  supply 
of  dog,  claimed  the  status  of  a professional 
photographer  on  vacation.  With  as  many 
cameras  around  her  neck  as  dog  on  the 


A moment’s  relaxation  in  an  antique  chair 
brings  back  memories  of  a day  gone  by. 


leash,  she  seemed  to  have  a photographic 
heyday. 

After  thirteen  consecutive  sales,  sus- 
tained interest  has  resulted  in  broader  in- 
volvement by  more  people.  Several  Tri- 
County  Relief  Sale  veterans  commented  on 
the  increased  participation  by  youth  this 
year.  Young  people  took  charge  of  several 
food  stands  and  soft  drink  fountains  while 
their  elders  prepared  a variety  of  items 
for  sale. 

Despite  the  marketplace  atmosphere,  the 
spirit  of  giving  prevailed  as  the  auctioneers 
continually  reminded  the  people  of  the 
sale’s  purpose.  As  recipient  of  the  proceeds, 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  explained 
through  slides  how  the  money  is  used  in 
relief  projects  around  the  world.  Although 
final  tallies  have  not  yet  been  made,  the 
crow'd  was  estimated  to  have  been  larger 
than  in  previous  years,  and  the  report  is 
that  the  proceeds  will  top  last  year's  high 
of  $32,000. — Burton  Buller. 

A Place  in  the  Sun 

The  Sunday  morning  of  Mar  30,  1969, 
Richard  Martinez  and  Larry  Longoria  in- 
troduced themselves  to  me  as  members  of 
the  Alice,  Tex.,  Mennonite  Church  MYF. 
As  we  talked  I happened  to  hear  the  words 
Rancho  Alegre.  “What's  this  about  a happy 
ranch,  I thought  to  myself.  They  were 
talking  about  the  youth  center  operated  for 
community  youth  by  members  of  Alice  Men- 
nonite Church.  I decided  to  check  this  out 
more  thoroughly. 

VS-er  Norm  Yoder  explained  the  situa- 
tion that  was  facing  the  community  located 
on  the  outskirts  of  Alice  (population  30,000). 
“Recreational  facilities  for  youth  of  their 
community  are  located  two  miles  away,  he 
said.  “With  the  need  for  youth  to  socialize, 
our  church  got  concerned  about  providing 
a good  atmosphere  for  this  to  take  place. 

Richard  mentioned  the  community’s  very 
limited  recreational  facilities  prior  to  the 
Alice  Mennonite  Church’s  establishing  the 
Rancho  Alegre  Teen  Center.  He  proudly 
announced  that  his  community  now  had  a 
place  for  teen  recreation  where  no  one 
needs  to  feel  left  out.  Richard  is  a very 
faithful  supporter  of  the  center,  I found.  It 
first  opened  in  October  1968.  By  Apr.  1, 
1969,  it  had  been  open  a total  of  120  times, 
with  Richard  present  107  of  those  times. 
Norm  Yoder  discovered  that  67  different 
teenage  fellows  had  signed  in  during  the 
first  five  months  of  operation. 

Richard  and  Larry  were  in  the  center  the 
afternoon  I visited.  They  helped  me  feel  at 
home  in  the  crowd  of  teenage  fellows 
sharpening  their  pool  skills.  Norm  joined 
in  the  fun  when  not  behind  the  counter 
selling  candy  or  Indian  wrestling  with  a 
fellow.  At  one  point  Norm  conversed  with 
several  fellows  about  club  projects.  He  also 
works  with  some  of  the  same  fellows  in  an 
older  age-group  involved  in  the  Brigade 
Club  program. 
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When  it  came  time  to  close  for  the  after- 
noon, Richard  and  Larry  were  not  terribly 
anxious  to  leave.  Before  they  left  they 
commented  again  that  it  was  my  job  as  VS 
administrator  to  see  that  the  Alice  VS 
couple,  Norm  and  Linda  Yoder,  stayed  on 
in  the  community  after  their  VS  term  is 
complete  in  September  of  this  year.  And 
then  Norm  said  one  more  time:  “Fellows, 
how  often  must  I tell  you  that  we  are  clos- 
ing for  the  day!” 

Norm  and  Linda  realize  their  role  in  the 
operation  of  the  center  largely  depends  on 
the  help  and  support  of  other  church  peo- 
ple. The  pastor  and  several  other  men  of 
the  congregation  take  turns  chaperoning 
the  center  several  times  each  week.  In  fact, 
the  congregation  presently  has  dropped 
Sunday  evening  services  in  order  to  minis- 
ter to  the  community,  particularly  the  teen- 
age fellows,  attending  the  center.  Most  of 
the  fellows  would  not  attend  the  Sunday 
evening  services  anyway. 

Dan  Miller  of  the  Alice  congregation  sees 
it  this  way:  “This  is  the  means  of  getting 
acquainted  with  the  youth  of  the  commu- 
nity. This  wouldn  t happen  through  regular 
church  services.  The  youth  have  no  problem 
identifying  the  center  as  “their  place.’ 

Currently  open  10-12  hours  a week,  the 
summer  schedule  calls  for  additional  activity, 
especially  a training  program  for  football. 
This  fits  in  well  in  Alice,  which  appears  to 
be  the  football  capital  of  South  Texas.  Be- 
yond that,  Richard  and  Larry  have  shared 
in  a meeting  with  the  church  council  con- 
cerning the  future  of  the  center.  The  future 
looks  bright — a study  hall  program  and 
additional  room  are  needed.  The  community 
wants  to  help.  Parents  compliment  the 
“non-pool  hall  atmosphere”  at  Rancho 
Alegre  Center.  The  fellows  gladly  pay  their 
dimes  each  time  they  sign  in.  1 was  told 
that  several  fellows  have  started  attending 
church  through  contacts  made  at  the  center. 

And  so  a project  has  resulted  from  a 
community  and  some  concerned  Christians 
getting  together  to  do  something.  Richard 
and  Larry  wanted  me  to  know  that  it 
meant  a lot  to  them. — Kenneth  Seitz,  Jr. 

Lawndale  Shares  Problems, 
Challenges 

“At  Lawndale  Mennonite  Church  in  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  we  have  experienced  encourage- 
ment and  disappointment,  addition  and 
subtraction  during  the  past  year,”  pastor  J. 
Weldon  Martin  told  the  Illinois  Mennonite 
Mission  Board  recently.  Lawndale,  a home 
missions-supported  60-member  congrega- 
tion located  on  Chicago’s  near-west  side, 
serves  mainly  Spanish-speaking  groups. 

“We  frequently  see  new  faces  in  our 
worship  services,  Martin  said.  “But  too 
often  people  say  they  have  stopped  coming 
because  some  ^ unintentional  ] act  or  word 
has  offended  them.  “Revive  us  again  is 
our  constant  heart  cry. 


In  describing  activities  of  a social  nature 
during  the  past  year,  Martin  mentioned 
weekend  retreats  for  youth  and  young 
marrieds  held  at  Brunk’s  Cabin  and  Menno- 
nite Youth  Village  near  White  Pigeon, 
Mich.  Eugene  Diener,  presently  teaching  in 
Chicago  and  serving  as  youth  leader  for  the 
congregation,  coordinates  recreation  pro- 
grams and  assembles  the  adults  for  choir 
practice.  Diener  plans  to  accept  a position 
at  the  end  of  this  summer  with  Conserva- 
tive Mennonite  Conference  as  VS  director 
in  Costa  Rica.  His  leaving  will  certainly  af- 
fect the  program  at  Lawndale,  Martin  add- 
ed, and  the  congregation  is  praying  for 
someone  to  pick  up  his  responsibilities. 

"We  continue  to  reach  out  to  community 
children  through  Sunday  school,  summer 
Bible  school,  and  released  time  classes,” 
he  continued.  “But  there  is  a pressing 
need  for  club  activities  to  draw  in  more 
young  people  of  the  area.  Many  of  these 
need  help  if  they  are  to  be  spared  lives  of 
meaningless  crime  and  violence. 

Martin  pointed  out  that  many  Lawndale 
members  are  feeling  more  responsibility  to- 
ward community  needs.  One  college  youth 
desires  to  circulate  a questionnaire  to  dis- 
cover specific  community  interest  in  planned 
activities.  A young  woman  of  Czechoslova- 
kian background,  who  recently  began  at- 
tending Lawndale  with  her  Mexican  hus- 
band, is  starting  an  English  class  to  help 
newcomers  to  the  community  from  Spanish- 
speaking countries.  Lawndale  has  also  be- 
gun conducting  monthly  services  at  Park 
House  for  the  Aged  located  north  of  the 
church.  Monthly  planned  home  visitations 
are  also  in  the  offing. 

“Were  now  looking  forward  to  holding 
evangelistic  meetings  in  Spanish  as  soon 
as  we  locate  a capable  Latin-American 
evangelist,  Martin  added.  “We  ask  that 
all  concerned  people  continue  to  uphold 
us  in  prayer  and  also  encourage  us  who 
are  serving  here  in  the  inner  city  with 
your  visits. 

200  Stations  Accept  TV  Spots 

“ The  response  to  our  new  television  spots 
is  overwhelming,  Kenneth  J.  Weaver  re- 
ported to  Mennonite  Broadcasts  annual 
meeting,  Apr.  25  and  26,  in  Harrisonburg, 
Va. 

“Drawing  on  the  experience  of  other  re- 
ligious spot  producers,  we  ordered  enough 
prints  for  80  to  100  stations.  We  have  had 
to  reorder  prints  twice  as  station  requests 
keep  coming  in,”  continued  Weaver. 

The  excellent  response  to  Family  Life  TV 
Spots  highlighted  the  MBI  Board  meeting. 
Choice,  a new  daily  program  for  men,  was 
also  introduced  and  according  to  Weaver, 
“is  undoubtedly  the  most  significant  pro- 
gram development  of  Mennonite  Broadcasts 
in  the  last  year.  ” 

Wayne  Kurtz,  Mennonite  Broadcasts  ac- 
countant, described  the  wide  scope  of  ac- 


tivities calling  for  an  annual  budget  of 
$464,169.  “This  amount  of  money  in  pro- 
gram production  and  distribution  will  secure 
an  additional  amount  of  over  one  million 
dollars  of  public  service  radio  and  television 
time,”  he  said. 

Program  activities  include  The  Mennonite 
Hour  and  Heart  to  Heart  in  both  English 
and  Spanish;  Home  Bible  Studies;  and 
Russian  and  indigenous  programs  in  Span- 
ish, Japanese,  German,  Navaho,  and  Italian. 

Films  Added  to  Board  Library 

“Call  it  pot  or  grass  or  Mary  Jane,”  says 
CBS  news  correspondent  Mike  Wallace, 

“ the  nicknames  are  unimportant.  What  is 
important  is  that  marijuana  in  just  a few 
short  years  has  created  a national  contro- 
versy that  involves  persons  across  a wide 
age  span  and  from  all  walks  of  life. 

CBS  Reports:  Marijuana,  a recent  addi- 
tion to  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
audio-visual  library,  takes  a reasoned  look 
at  the  many  facets  of  the  marijuana  prob- 
lem by  going  directly  to  government  offi- 
cials, medical  and  research  personnel,  law 
enforcement  agencies,  and  young  people. 
During  the  interviews,  a college-educated 
career  girl  tells  why  she  smokes  "pot, 
and  ex-addicts  from  New  York  City  ex- 
plain why  and  how  they  quit. 

A 62-minute  black-and-white  film,  CBS 
Reports:  Marijuana  is  recommended  for 

audiences  junior-high  through  adult.  It  is 
available  on  loan  rent-free  from  Audio- 
visuals, Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

Despite  a predictable  ending  because  of 
its  title.  Painful  Confession  is  a valuable 
film  in  depicting  how  a solid  family  unit 
functions  through  difficult  circumstances.  It 
also  underscores  the  fact  that  a Christian 
family  is  not  exempt  from  problems. 

Painful  Confession  concerns  a young  man 
involved  in  a hit-and-run  motorcycle  acci- 
dent. His  conscience  bothering  him.  Bill 
wants  to  turn  himself  in  to  the  police.  His 
friend  Jerry,  who  owns  the  bike,  keeps 
talking  him  out  of  it.  Bill’s  actions  around 
the  house  arouse  his  parents  concern,  and 
finally  he  tells  his  dad  about  the  problem. 
Bill’s  father  faces  the  problem  of  what  to 
do  on  the  basis  of  Scripture  found  in  the 
First  Epistle  of  St.  John. 

A Concordia  release  in  sound  and  color. 
Painful  Confession  rents  for  $10  from 
Audio-visuals,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514. 

Counseling  Services  Offered 

In  1968,  Mennonite  Broadcasts  Home 
Bible  Studies  department  processed  over 
21,300  lessons  as  students  completed  1,567 
courses.  Over  2,140  new  enrollees  signed 
up  for  one  of  the  six  free  courses  offered. 

A significant  number  of  students  asked 
questions  of  the  counseling  staff.  Over 
2,500  questions  or  personal  problems  were 
dealt  with  in  1968. 
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Home  Bible  Studies  pastor  Paul  M.  Roth  and 
Lovina  Troyer,  lesson  grader,  examine  a stu- 
dent’s lesson. 


J “Our  counseling  responsibilities  come 
j from  three  areas,”  Paul  M.  Roth,  eounsel- 
t ing  pastor,  reported.  “In  addition  to  the 
I students  enrolled  in  the  Bible  studies,  we 
counsel  a number  of  Mennonite  Hour  lis- 
teners and  readers  of  Alive  magazine  who 
write  in  for  additional  information  or  help. 

IRoth  reported  that  counselees  can  be 
characterized  as  follows: 

— The  curious,  who  ask  for  additional  in- 
formation, provide  approximately  15 
percent  of  the  total. 

— The  cautious,  who  have  a problem  but 
often  only  submit  prayer  requests,  are 
about  30  percent  of  the  total. 

— The  serious,  who  relate  the  problem 
in  detail  and  often  accompany  it  with 
frustration,  comprise  about  30  percent. 
— The  continuing,  who  may  write  oc- 
casionally to  resolve  deeper  conflicts  or 
to  share  in  renewed  commitments  to 
Christ  and  service  to  their  fellowmen, 
provide  about  15  percent. 

— The  chronic,  who  may  be  older  persons 
needing  a friend  or  the  emotionally 
disturbed  who  need  professional  help, 
make  up  approximately  10  percent. 

1 “Many  of  those  in  the  ‘curious’  and 
‘cautious’  groups,”  Roth  added,  “have  re- 
sponded favorably  to  our  invitation  to  be 
open  and  share  their  needs.  The  ‘serious’ 
'and  ‘continuing’  groups  challenge  the 
counselor’s  resources  of  the  Word  of  God, 
Christian  literature,  Christian  friends,  a 
local  pastor,  and  Christ  for  their  life.  Some 
of  these,  along  with  others  in  the  ‘chronic’ 
group,  require  referral  for  professional 
help. 

“At  crucial  points  in  the  Home  Bible 
Studies,”  Roth  concluded,  “the  lessons  and 
the  counselor  call  the  student  to  consider 
commitment  for  salvation.  We  have  an 
average  of  four  students  a month  making 


first-time  commitments  to  Christ  and  re- 
ceiving continual  counsel 

Seminary  Commencement 

The  first  joint  commencement  service  of 
the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Semi- 
naries of  Goshen  and  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  be 
held  Friday,  May  30,  1969,  10:00  a.m.,  at 
the  Chapel  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
Elkhart,  has  been  announced  by  the  office 
of  Dean  Ross  T.  Bender,  of  the  Associated 
Seminaries.  The  guest  speaker  for  this 
significant  occasion  will  be  Nelson  Litwiller, 
President  Emeritus  of  the  Seminario 
Evangelico  Menonita  De  Teologia,  a similar 
effort  in  inter-Mennonite  seminary  educa- 
tion in  Montevideo,  Uruguay.  The  gradu- 
ates of  Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary 
and  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  will  be 
presented  by  the  dean,  and  the  degrees 
will  be  conferred  by  respective  presidents, 
Paul  E.  Mininger  and  Erland  Waltner. 

Such  a joint  commencement  marks  an- 
other step  in  the  continuing  program  of 
inter-Mennonite  cooperation  in  seminary 
education.  This  commencement  is  also  the 
first  time  the  Master  of  Divinity  degree  will 
be  granted  in  place  of  the  former  Bachelor 
of  Divinity  degree,  in  keeping  with  the 
trend  toward  recognizing  the  graduate  level 
of  seminary  education. 

Also  of  special  significance  is  the  planning 
of  a commissioning  service,  Thursday  eve- 
ning, May  29,  for  graduating  students  and 
other  students  who  are  leaving  for  service 
or  study  elsewhere.  The  purpose  of  this 
commissioning  service  is  to  encourage  the 
seminary  community  to  recognize  the  spir- 
itual gifts  and  commitment  of  the  student 
to  the  work  and  ministry  of  Christ  and 
His  church,  and  it  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  ordination  or  installation. 

The  graduates  from  Goshen  College  Bib- 
lical Seminary  include: 

Henry  Dueck,  Brazil;  David  Helmuth, 
Puerto  Rico;  Glenn  Musselman,  Brazil; 
Samuel  Moyer,  Doylestown,  Pa.;  Leo  Miller, 
Wichita,  Kan.;  Carl  Newswanger,  New  Hol- 
land, Pa.;  Marshall  Poe,  Chambersburg,  Pa.; 
Clifford  Quantz,  Mishawaka,  Ind.;  Raul 
Tadeo,  Mathis,  Tex.;  Thien  An  Vo,  Da- 
nang,  Vietnam;  Keith  Hostetler,  Tofield, 
Alta. 

The  graduates  from  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary,  Elkhart,  include:  James  Arn, 

Lansdale,  Pa.;  S.  Roy  Kaufman,  Marion, 
S.D.;  Donald  D.  Kaufman,  Mt.  Lake,  Minn.; 
John  Neufeld,  Aldergrove,  B.C.;  Floyd 
Quenzer,  Paso  Robles,  Calif.;  Lawrence 
Yoder,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Board  Expands  Program 

The  Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  Charities,  in  a meeting  held  Apr. 
19  at  Weavers  Mennonite  Church  near 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  unanimously  passed  the 
following  resolution: 


“Action  VIII.  Moved  we  express  our  ap- 
proval of  the  20-year  projections  as  out- 
lined: ” 

The  executive  committee  of  the  board 
carefully  considered  the  implications  of  ex- 
panding the  mission  program  of  Virginia 
Conference.  To  enlist  the  counsel  of  all 
pastors  and  church  leaders,  a special  meet- 
ing was  called  the  evening  of  Apr.  18  to 
outline  the  immediate  and  future  expansion 
program  of  the  board.  No  negative  senti- 
ments were  expressed  during  the  time  of 
discussion.  The  pastors  noted  that  expan- 
sion meant  more  financial  support  from 
local  congregations  and  that  more  people 
will  need  to  commit  their  lives  to  full-time 
Christian  service. 

The  expansion  program  calls  for  a budg- 
et of  $145,000  in  contributions  from  Vir- 
ginia churches.  Last  year  the  budget  neces- 
sitated contributions  amounting  to  $115,000. 
The  annual  per  member  giving  to  the 
board  will  be  increased  to  $27  instead  of 
the  present  $22  figure. 

"This  venture  is  a step  of  faith,  said 
Moses  Slabaugh,  treasurer  for  the  Virginia 
board.  “The  annual  per  member  giving 
by  the  Mennonite  Church  is  only  $135.94, 
according  to  the  most  recent  Mennonite 
Yearbook.  The  Virginia  brotherhood  is  be- 
low the  national  average  with  only  $114.95 
per  member.  This  figure  surely  represents 
less  than  a tenth  of  the  earning  power  of 
Virginia  Conference  membership.  Of  course 
we  allow  for  unreported  funds,  but  these 
figures  indicate  something  of  our  loyalty  to 
Christ  and  His  work,  and  our  ability  to 
support  a larger  mission  program. 

“This  may  seem  like  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram,” Slabaugh  added,  “but  unless  there 
is  increased  vision  and  faith,  the  work  of 
missions  will  not  grow.  ” 


Calendar 


Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Salem,  Ore.,  June  5-7. 

75th  Anniversary  Convocation  and  Alumni  Day,  Go- 
shen College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  June  7. 

Ontario  Conference,  June  6,  7,  at  Wideman,  Markham, 
Ont. 

Western  Ontario  Conference,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  |une  12- 
14. 

North  Central  Conference  and  Mission  Board,  Cassel- 
ton,  N.D..  June  12-15. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kalona,  lovva,  July 
1-6. 

Albert-Saskatchewan  Conference,  Salem  Church,  To- 
field, Alta.,  July  11-13. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  22-25. 

Ohio  Mennonite  Youth  Convention,  Highland  High 
School,  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  July  24-27. 

Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference,  Wavland,  Iowa,  Ju- 
ly 29-31. 

Allegheny  Conference,  Allensville,  Pa.,  July  31  to  Aug. 
2. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference,  Westview  High  School,  6 
miles  north  of  Topeka,  Ind.,  July  31  to  Aug.  3. 

Conservative  Conference,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Aug.  12-14. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Turner,  Ore.,  Aug.  15- 
19. 

Washington-Franklin  Mission  Board,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  Aug,  28. 

South  Central  Conference,  Protection,  Kan.,  Sept.  5-7. 

Washington-Franklin  Conference,  Hagerstown,  Md.. 
Sept.  11. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


New  Every-Home-Plan  congregation  for 
Gospel  Herald:  Edson  Mennonite  Church, 
Edson,  Alta. 

Charles  Malik,  former  president  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  will  be 
the  guest  speaker  at  Goshen  College’s  75th 
anniversary  convocation  on  Alumni  Day, 
Saturday,  June  7.  Dr.  Malik  is  now  a 
philosopher  and  educator  at  the  Institute 
for  Advanced  Religious  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  He  will  speak 
on  the  subject,  “Christ  and  Higher  Educa- 
tion. Dr.  Malik  was  born  in  Lebanon  and 
schooled  at  American  University  of  Beirut. 
He  holds  MA  and  PhD  degrees  from 
Harvard,  and  honorary  LLD  degrees  from 
a number  of  colleges  and  universities. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Turkey  Run,  Bre- 
men, Ohio,  May  25  to  June  1.  J.  C.  Weng- 
er, Goshen,  Ind.,  weekend  meetings  at 
Springdale  Mennonite  Church,  Waynesboro, 
Va.,  May  17,  18.  J.  Otis  Yoder,  Quarry- 
ville.  Pa.,  at  Manchester,  Pa.,  in  Prophetic 
Meeting,  May  25. 

At  a very  unique  meeting  about  fifty 
couples  shared  together  in  discussion  on 
problems  related  to  “Economics  in  Family 
Living  with  a minister,  a deacon,  a teach- 
er, and  a banker.  This  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  such  meetings  planned  by  the 
Bible  Institute  and  Research  Committee  of 
Lancaster  Conference  aimed  at  the  issues 
of  couples  married  from  one  to  five  years. 
At  the  next  meeting  in  October  David  N. 
Thomas  will  discuss  spiritual  and  personal 
relationships. 

Tenth  Anniversary  and  Homecoming  at 
Bloomington  (111.)  Mennonite  Church,  May 
16-18. 

Two  physicians  are  urgently  needed  at 

Calico  Rock,  Ark.  The  Medical  Center 
serves  a town  of  800  and  a community  of 
6,000.  It  is  comprised  of  complete  outpa- 
tient facilities  and  the  hospital  portion  is 
expanding  to  30  beds  at  present.  After 
July  1,  1969,  only  one  physician  will  re- 
main. The  hospital  chaplain  also  serves  at 
the  local  Mennonite  church.  Extensive  youth 
program  and  youth  camp  is  located  in  the 
National  Forest.  Anyone  interested  should 
contact  A.  M.  Grasse,  MD,  Calico  Rock, 
Ark.  72519,  or  call  501  297-3723. 

Samuel  E.  Miller,  associate  professor  of 
Spanish  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  has  been  selected  by 
the  Council  of  Mennonite  Colleges  to  lead 
the  1969  summer  El  Salvador  Seminar.  The 
five-week  seminar  will  take  fourteen  college 
students  to  Merida,  Mexico,  to  explore 
ancient  Indian  ruins,  and  on  to  San  Salva- 


dor for  firsthand  study  and  a month-long 
stay  with  host  families  there.  The  group 
will  leave  New  Orleans  June  9 and  return 
July  12. 

The  tenth  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
beginning  of  the  New  York  City  Voluntary 
Service  Center  was  held  in  New  York  City, 
Sunday  afternoon.  May  4.  Over  forty  per- 
sons were  in  attendance,  most  of  them  cur- 
rent or  ex-VS-ers.  The  anniversary  cele- 
bration was  held  at  the  Voluntary  Service 
Center,  314  East  19th  Street,  which  has 
housed  the  VS  unit  since  its  beginning  in 
New  York  City  ten  years  ago.  Larry  Nolt, 
present  unit  leader,  served  as  moderator; 
John  Buckwalter,  Eastern  Mission  Board 
member,  Dale  Stoltzfus,  New  York  City  VS 
Coordinator,  and  Leon  Stauffer,  Eastern 
Board  VS  Director,  also  participated.  Buck- 
waiter  and  Stoltzfus  were  members  of  the 
original  VS  unit  ten  years  ago. 

Prayer  is  requested  for  Zedekia  M. 
Kisare,  bishop  of  Tanganyika  Mennonite 
Church.  Following  a 600-mile  bus  trip  from 
Dar  es  Salaam  he  suffered  something  of  a 
physical  collapse  and  is  under  special  care. 

New  members:  One  by  baptism  at  Pleas- 
ant View,  North  Lawrence,  Ohio;  one  by 
baptism  at  St.  Jacobs,  Ont. 

Newly  elected  moderator  of  Japan  Men- 
nonite Church  is  Masakazu  Yamade,  43-89 
Harutori,  Kushiro,  Hokkaido,  Japan.  Vice- 
moderator is  Marvin  Yoder,  Hiragishi  3 jo, 
3 chome,  Sapporo,  Japan. 

Walter  and  Mabel  Shank,  North  Lima, 
Ohio,  celebrated  their  50th  wedding  anni- 
versary with  open  house  at  the  North  Lima 
Church,  May  4. 

Summer  Music  Week  at  Goshen  College, 
June  14-21,  is  for  high  school  sophomores, 
juniors,  and  seniors  with  a special  interest 
in  vocal  or  instrumental  music.  The  stu- 
dents will  get  a preview  of  campus  life  and 
a concentrated  look  at  college  music  studies. 

Forty-one  seniors  in  Goshen  College’s 
four-year  program  to  prepare  professional 
nurses  were  recognized  at  the  71st  com- 
mencement exercises  in  April. 

The  tenth  annual  College  Preview  for 
high  school  juniors  will  be  held  on  the  Go- 
shen College  campus  June  14-21.  The 
special  week  is  intended  to  give  the  juniors 
a look  at  college  life.  Activities  include 
visits  to  college  classes,  recreation  periods, 
and  workshops.  Evening  programs  are  also 
planned  and  one  afternoon  will  be  devoted 
to  recreation  at  Pokagon  State  Park. 

Philip  K.  Clemens,  instructor  in  music 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  has  been 
awarded  a summer  research  grant  of 
$500.00  from  EMC’s  Research  Committee. 


Mr.  Clemens,  who  holds  a Master  of  Sacred 
Music  degree  from  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York,  plans  to  research 
the  recent  history  of  song  leading  and  con- 
gregational singing  in  the  churches  of  the 
Franconia  Mennonite  Conference  in  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

“It  will  be  a type  of  oral  history,’’  said 
Mr.  Clemens,  “since  I plan  to  record  on 
tape  my  conversations  with  the  oldest 
knowledgeable  church  members  on  the 
topic.  The  tapes  will  be  located  perma- 
nently in  the  Menno  Simons  Historical 
Library  at  EMC. 

Grant  M.  Stoltzfus,  associate  professor 
of  church  history  and  sociology  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  was  honored  Thursday, 
May  8,  at  a reception  of  students  and 
faculty  on  the  release  of  his  new  book 
Mennonites  of  the  Ohio  and  Eastern  Con- 
ference: from  the  Colonial  Period  in  Penn-  • 
sylvania  to  1968. 

Published  by  Herald  Press,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
in  cooperation  with  the  Mennonite  Histori- 
cal Society,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind., 
the  book  is  No.  13  in  the  series,  “Studies 
in  Anabaptist  and  Mennonite  History. 

The  1969  Christian  School  Institute, 
sponsored  by  the  Education  Department  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  will  be  held 
Nov.  7,  8 on  the  EMC  campus. 

Arlin  Yoder,  Sao  Carlos,  Brazil,  writes: 
“Over  the  weekend  of  Apr.  23-27  we  had 
a special  series  of  meetings  within  the 
evangelical  community  here  in  Sao  Carlos. 
The  Presbyterian  church  served  as  host. 
The  team  conducting  the  special  services 
was  from  Sao  Paulo.  We  were  fortunate 
to  have  the  team  leader  and  his  wife,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harold  Reimer,  stay  in  our  home. 

“We  certainly  appreciated  the  input  this 
team  brought  to  us.  On  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day evenings  invitations  were  given  for 
those  interested  in  seeking  the  Lord  and 
following  His  claims  for  their  lives.  Satur- 
day evening  a couple  with  whom  we  have 
been  associating  made  a public  commit- 
ment. They  again  indicated  their  desire  to 
work  with  us  in  developing  a new  church 
group  in  another  section  of  town.  We  feel 
the  Lord  has  led  us  to  a fine  couple  whom 
He  is  preparing  to  be  the  first  members  of 
the  Mennonite  church  in  Sao  Carlos.  New 
address  for  the  Arlin  Yoders:  C.P.  204,  Sao 
Carlos,  S.P.,  Brazil. 

Latest  word  from  MCC  friends  on 
Biafra  personnel  indicates  that  on  Apr. 
29  a cable  was  received  from  Sao  Tome 
which  read  in  part:  ALL  WELL  AND 
WORKING  NEAR  ABA.  (Linford)  GEHMAN. 

Missionaries  coming  on  furlough  during 
May:  Otis  and  Betty  Hochstetler  from 

Brazil,  arriving  May  28;  S.  Paul  and  Vesta 
Miller,  India,  arriving  May  28;  Phebe  Yoder, 
Tanzania,  arriving  May  29;  Bob  and  Wilda 
Otto,  Belgium,  arriving  May  31.  The 
Hochstetler  and  Otto  families  are  coming  on 
three-month  furloughs;  the  Millers  on  a 
one-year  furlough;  Phebe  Yoder  for  a four- 
month  furlough. 
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Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I am  constantly  amazed  by  statements  made  by 
church-related  writers  and  speakers  that  "God 
has  been  taken  out  of  the  classroom  by  law 
and/or  court  rulings.  (“Our  Children  for  Christ, 
Or  . . .,”  by  Shem  Peachey;  Apr.  29  issue.)  God 
cannot  be  taken  from,  or  brought  into,  the  class- 
room by  legislation  The  most  effective  way  to 
keep  God  out  of  the  classroom  is  to  discourage 
Christian  teachers  from  taking  positions  in  the 
public  schools.  Some  of  our  most  vocal  church 
people  are  lending  their  influence  in  this  direc- 
tion without  realizing,  I sincerely  hope,  what 
they  are  doing.  God  is  where  His  people  are.  If 
we  feel  He  should  be  in  the  public  schools,  we 
must  see  that  His  people  get  into  the  teaching 
profession  and  into  the  public  schools.  Is  not  this 
Jesus  commission  to  us,  to  go  into  all  the  world? 
Having  prayers  recited  by  non-Christian  teachers 
j is  no  guarantee  of  God  s presence.  Having  sub- 
ject  matter  taught  by  well-trained,  consecrated 
| Christian  teachers  is  a guarantee  of  His  presence. 

I think  it  is  unkind  and  unrealistic  to  censure 
, Christian  parents  for  not  sending  their  children 
to  Mennonite  schools  considering  the  high  cost  of 
! such  an  undertaking.  Granted  that  such  tuition 
is  necessary,  we  should  also  grant  the  fact  that 
many  of  us  cannot  afford  it  When  it  is  necessary 
■ to  borrow  money  for  the  elementary  and  high 
school  education  of  our  children,  can  we  ever 
hope  to  send  them  to  a Christian  college? 

| — Mrs.  Allen  J.  Schrock,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Bontrager,  Merlin  and  Nellie  (Kaufman), 
Alden,  N.Y.,  fourth  daughter,  Wendv  Sue,  Apr. 
25,  1969. 

Detweiler,  Joseph  and  Mary  Lou  (Erb),  Kansas 
I City,  Mo.,  first  child,  Dovle  Dean,  Apr.  17,  1969. 

Eby,  Wilmer  R and  Anne  (Baer),  Shippens- 
I burg.  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Beth 
| Renee,  Apr.  30,  1969. 

Gayer,  Ron  and  Mary  (Martin),  London,  Ont., 
I first  child,  Trevor  Lynn,  Apr.  13,  1969. 

Hoover,  Leon  and  Lois  (Shenk),  Ephrata, 
I Pa.,  second  child,  first  son.  Dale  Lvnn,  Apr.  30, 
1 1969. 

Hostetler,  Meredith  and  Donna  (Kornhaus), 
f Indianapolis,  Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  Eric 
I Steven,  Mar.  29,  1969;  received  for  adoption, 
[Apr.  5,  1969. 

Kauffman.  Donald  and  Janet  (Rae),  Wauseon, 
l Ohio,  first  child,  Julie  Christine,  Apr.  19,  1969. 

Miller,  S.  Ernest  and  Marilyn  (Neuenschwan- 
| der),  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  second  daughter,  Katrina 
Jo,  Apr.  15,  1969. 

Moser,  Ernest  Joseph,  Jr.,  and  Rosanna  May 
l(Kennell),  Sarasota,  Fla.,  second  child,  Julianne 
Kay,  Apr.  23,  1969. 

Otto,  Jeff  and  Leah  (Schrock),  Novelty,  Mo., 
r fifth  child,  first  son,  Mark  Wesley,  Apr.  21,  1969. 
= Windisch,  Jerry  and  Donna  (Maust),  Wauseon, 
I Ohio,  first  child,  Jodi  Wynn,  Apr.  17,  1969. 

Marriages 


i May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
| months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
! given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
i if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Beyeler — Smucker. — Marion  E.  Beyeler, 

I Wooster,  Ohio,  Crown  Hill  cong.,  and  Jane  L. 
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Smucker,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Smithville  cong.,  by 
Wilmer  Hartman  and  David  Eshleman,  Apr.  26, 
1969. 

Garman — Gerlach. — James  Richard  Garman, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Christian  Street  cong.,  and 
Rosene  Mae  Gerlach,  Columbia,  Pa.,  Mountville 
cong.,  by  Ivan  D.  Leaman,  assisted  by  Lester 
T.  Weaver,  Mar.  22,  1969. 

Kinney — Martin. — David  H.  Kinney,  Oxford, 
N.J.,  and  Mary  Ann  Martin,  Perkasie  (Pa.)  cong., 
by  James  M.  Lapp,  Apr.  12,  1969. 

Martin — Stoltzfus. — Carl  E.  Martin,  Elverson, 
Pa.,  and  Gloria  Jean  Stoltzfus,  Ronks,  Pa.,  both 
of  Conestoga  cong.,  by  Aaron  F.  Stoltzfus,  Apr. 
26,  1969. 

Martin — Eby. — Carlton  R.  Martin,  Hagers- 
town, Md.,  Reiff  s cong.,  and  Lorraine  M.  Eby, 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  Clear  Spring  cong.,  by  Reuben 
E.  Martin,  Apr.  26,  1969. 

Myers — Eash. — Victor  Myers,  Evanston  (111.) 
cong.,  and  Nancy  Eash.  Goshen,  Ind.,  Clinton 
Frame  cong.,  by  Vernon  E.  Bontreger,  Apr.  26, 
1969. 

Sanger — Adams. — Merrill  Sanger,  Wichita, 

Kan.,  and  Mary  Adams,  Hesston  cong.,  by  Keith 
Schrag,  Mar.  22,  1969. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Boshart,  Linda  Marie,  daughter  of  Dillon 
and  Myndell  (Wagler)  Boshart,  was  born  Aug.  7, 
1944;  met  instant  death  in  a car-train  accident 
at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  Apr.  28,  1969;  aged  24  y. 
8 m.  21  d.  Surviving  are  her  parents,  3 sisters 
(Winifred,  Doris,  and  Rosalee),  one  brother  (Phil- 
ip), and  her  maternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and 
Mrs  John  Wagler).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Sugar  Creek  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Apr.  30,  with  Vernon  S.  Gerig  and 
Robert  Hartzler  officiating. 

Gerber,  Emma,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Lydia 
(Gingerich)  Gingerich,  was  born  at  Zurich, 
Ont.,  July  7,  1895;  died  at  Adamsville,  Pa.,  Apr. 
12,  1969;  aged  73  y.  9 m.  5 d.  On  Sept.  12, 
1912,  she  was  married  to  Valentine  Gerber,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 children  (Florence 
— Mrs.  Samuel  Egli,  Mervin,  Melvin,  Kenneth, 
and  Lloyd),  14  grandchildren,  and  5 great-grand- 
children. She  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 grand- 
sons. 

Gerber,  Valentine,  son  of  Valentine  and 
Cathrine  (Kennel)  Gerber,  was  born  at  Cross- 
hill, Ont  , Sept.  8,  1883;  died  in  Crawford  Co., 
Pa.,  of  a blood  clot  in  the  heart,  Apr.  18,  1969; 
aged  85  y.  7 m.  6 d.  On  Sept.  12,  1912,  he  was 
married  to  Emma  Gingerich,  who  preceded  him 
in  death  by  6 days.  Surviving  are  5 children 
(Florence — Mrs.  Samuel  Egli,  Mervin,  Melvin, 
Kenneth,  and  Llovd),  14  grandchildren,  5 great- 
grandchildren, and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Fannie  Erb). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sisters,  2 
brothers,  and  3 grandsons. 

Grabill,  Joseph  M.,  son  of  Noah  and  Sarah 
(Weaver)  Grabill,  was  born  at  Cullom,  111., 
Mar.  8,  1887;  died  at  the  Turtle  Creek  Nursing 
Home,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Apr.  10,  1969;  aged  82  y. 
1 m.  2 d.  On  May  19,  1909,  he  was  married  to 
Ollie  Shank,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  son  (Irvin),  2 daughters  (Mary — Mrs.  Ralph 
Martin  and  Esther — Mrs.  Harold  Tyson),  8 
grandchildren,  9 great-grandchildren,  3 broth- 
ers (John,  Charles,  and  Jacob),  and  2 sisters 
(Mrs.  Eli  Whirledge  and  Mrs.  Clara  Maurer). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Prairie  Street  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Hartzler- 
Gutermuth  Funeral  Home,  Apr.  12,  with  Russell 
Krabill  officiating;  interment  in  Prairie  Street 
Cemetery. 

Kindy,  Leonard  Elias,  son  of  William  and 


Rosanna  (Garber)  Kindy,  was  born  at  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  July  25,  1893;  died  at  his  home  near  Mid- 
land, Mich.,  Apr.  8,  1969;  aged  75  y.  8 m 13  d 
On  Mar.  11,  1919,  he  was  married  to  Mable 
Kauffman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 
children  (Erie,  Virgil,  Ruth — -Mrs.  Wilbur  Leidig, 
Esther — Mrs.  Murl  Rupright,  David,  Orie,  and 
Irene — Mrs.  George  Gage),  39  grandchildren,  2 
great-grandchildren,  and  4 sisters  (Mrs.  Rachel 
Miller,  Mrs.  Alma  McManue,  Mrs.  Maybelle 
Spencer,  and  Mrs.  Elva  Kauffman).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  2 children  (Olive  and  Oscar). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Midland  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held,  with  Floyd  F.  Bon- 
trager officiating;  interment  in  Poseyville  Ceme- 
tery. 

Nofziger,  Sarah,  daughter  of  David  and  Bar- 
bara (Nofziger),  Nofziger,  was  born  near  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Sept.  13,  1881;  died  at  the  Burk- 
holder Nursing  Home,  Stryker,  Ohio,  Apr.  22, 
1969;  aged  87  y.  7 m.  9 d.  Surviving  are  one 
son  (Alfred)  and  nieces  and  nephews.  She  was 
a member  of  the  Central  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Apr.  25,  with  Charles  H 
Gautsche  officiating;  interment  in  Eckley  Ceme- 
tery. 

Mast,  Rebecca  M.,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Lydia  (Mast)  Kurtz,  was  born  near  Morgantown, 
Pa.,  June  1,  1891;  died  at  the  Ephrata  (Pa.)  Com- 
munity Hospital,  of  a heart  attack,  Apr.  26, 
1969;  aged  77  y.  10  m.  25  d.  On  May  26,  1914, 
she  was  married  to  Elam  E.  Mast,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  10  children  (Kathryn,  Martha 
— Mrs.  Isaac  Mast,  Ruth — Mrs.  Amos  Redcay, 
Della — Mrs.  Mark  Bollinger,  Miriam — Mrs.  Elmer 
Martin,  Erma — Mrs.  Kenneth  Regener,  J.  Edwin, 
Lloyd,  Stephen,  and  Ira),  31  grandchildren,  8 
great-grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Linnie — Mrs. 
John  E.  Kauffman  and  Anna — Mrs.  Levi  Beiler), 
and  6 brothers  (David  M.,  Christian  J.,  Ira, 
Harvey,  Jacob,  and  Joseph.)  She  was  a member 
of  the  Conestoga  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Apr.  29,  with  Millard  Shoup,  Omar 
Kurtz,  and  Harvey  Z.  Stoltzfus  officiating. 

Moyer,  Lizzie  Viola  K.,  daughter  of  James 
and  Susan  (Kinsey)  Bissey,  was  born  at  Telford, 
Pa.,  Apr.  26,  1907;  died  at  Valley  Forge  Heart 
and  Medical  Center,  of  myocardial  infarction. 
Mar.  19,  1969;  aged  61  y 10  m.  21  d.  On  May 
1,  1926,  she  was  married  to  Clayton  C.  Moyer, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  10  children 
(Evelyn,  Grace — Mrs.  Walter  Mininger,  Harold, 
Elizabeth — Mrs.  Monroe  Miller,  Lorene — Mrs. 
Walter  Maust,  Marvin,  Sarah — Mrs.  Richard 
Fisher,  Susan — Mrs.  A.  David  Moyer,  Mary 
Jane — Mrs.  Wayne  Green,  and  Loretta — Mrs. 
Larry  Moyer),  25  grandchildren,  and  10  brothers 
and  sisters  (Luella — Mrs.  John  Hangey,  Lillian 
— Mrs.  Preston  Moyer,  Sue  Etta — Mrs.  Curtis 
Shoemaker,  Emma — Mrs.  Paul  Frederick,  Esther 
—Mrs.  Franklin  Hendricks,  Harry  Bissey,  Mrs. 
Verna  High,  Arlene — Mrs.  Wilmer  Martin, 

Valeria — Mrs.  Willard  Krupp,  and  Elva — Mrs. 
Robert  Nice).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
child  (Lavern).  She  was  a member  of  the  Salford 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Mar. 
23,  with  Henry  Ruth  and  Willis  Miller  officiating; 
interment  in  Indian  Creek  United  Church  of 
Christ  Cemetery. 

Moyer,  Verda  S.,  daughter  of  Mahlon  and 
Mary  (Slotter)  Alderfer,  was  born  at  Souderton, 
Pa.,  May  5,  1895;  died  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
Home,  of  heart  failure.  Mar.  17,  1969;  aged 
73  y.  10  m.  12  d.  On  Jan.  — . 1918,  she  was 
married  to  Harvey  D.  Moyer,  who  died  in  July 
1962.  Surviving  are  3 children  (Kathryn — Mrs 
Francis  Kulp,  Sara — Mrs.  Willis  Detweiler,  and 
Cleta — Mrs.  Roscoe  Leatherman),  10  grandchil- 
dren, 3 great-grandchildren,  one  sister  (Sue 
Etta — Mrs.  Howard  Ruth),  one  brother  (Alvin), 
one  half  sister  (Mary  Ellen — Mrs.  Willard  Ruth), 
one  half  brother  (Clarence  Alderfer),  and  3 step- 
brothers (Ernest  and  Irvin  Gehman  and  Tobias 
Delp).  She  was  a member  of  the  Salford  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Mar.  22,  with 
Henry  Ruth  and  Willis  Miller  officiating. 
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Roggie,  Jacob  N.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Kather- 
ine (Noftsier)  Roggie,  was  born  at  Croghan,  N.Y., 
Aug.  19,  1888;  died  at  Croghan,  Apr.  8,  1969; 
aged  80  y.  7 m.  20  d.  On  Oct.  27,  1914,  he  was 

married  to  , who  died  Apr.  26, 

1958.  Surviving  are  4 children  (Laura — Mrs. 
Alvin  Steria,  Catherine — Mrs.  Jonathan  Martin, 
Eileen — Mrs.  Richard  Zehr,  and  Merle),  17  grand- 
children, one  sister  (Mollie — Mrs.  Andrew  Zehr), 
and  one  brother  (Aaron).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son  (Ezra).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Croghan  Conservative  Church,  where  funer- 
al services  were  held  Apr.  11,  with  Joseph  Naf- 
ziger,  Vernon  Zehr,  and  Elmer  Moser  officiat- 
ing. 

Sitler,  Martha,  daughter  of  Abraham  and 
Anna  Wideman,  was  born  at  Waterloo,  Ont., 
Oct.  9,  1882;  died  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Cam- 
rose,  Alta.,  of  a heart  condition,  Apr.  26,  1969, 
aged  86  y.  6 m.  17  d.  On  Nov.  11,  1906,  she 
was  married  to  Milton  Sitler,  who  died  Dec.  — -, 
1940.  Surviving  are  8 children  (Elmer,  Melvin, 
Edwin,  Ruth — Mrs.  Theodore  Foss,  Nelson, 
Clarence,  Clara— Mrs.  Art  Foss,  and  Mabel — 
Mrs.  Alvin  Swanson),  28  grandchildren,  30 
great-grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Lydia  Boett- 
ger  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Roth),  and  2 brothers  (Ivy 
and  Menno).  She  was  a member  of  the  Salem 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Apr. 
29,  with  Harold  Boettger,  John  B.  Stauffer,  and 
M.  D.  Stutzman  officiating. 

Tanzer,  Anna  Z.,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Lena 
Moser,  was  born  at  Croghan,  N.Y.,  Oct.  4, 
1873;  died  at  Croghan,  Apr.  29,  1969;  aged 
95  y.  6 m.  25  d.  On  Nov.  29,  1900,  she  was 
married  to  William  Tanzer,  who  died  in  1934. 
Surviving  are  2 children  (Blanche — Mrs.  William 
Hartnett  and  Delmar),  2 grandchildren,  and  7 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Croghan  Conservative  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Virkler  Funeral  Home,  Low- 
ville,  N.Y.,  May  2,  with  Richard  J.  Zehr  officiat- 
ing; interment  in  Evangelical  Baptist  Cemetery, 
Groghan. 

Weaver,  Martin  M.,  son  of  the  late  Samuel 
B.  and  Mary  N.  Weaver,  was  born  near  Thomp- 
sontown,  Pa.,  Aug.  6,  1880;  died  at  his  home, 
Feb  28,  1969;  aged  88  y.  6 m.  22  d.  On  June 
6,  1903,  he  was  married  to  Bertha  Bookwalter, 
who  died  Apr  21,  1960.  Surviving  are  4 sons 
(Samuel  R.,  Chester  M.,  Ernest  B.,  and  Joseph 
M ),  2 daughters  (Elsie  M.  Zimmerman  and  Viola 
B.  Weaver),  12  grandchildren,  and  30  great- 
grandchildren. He  was  a member  of  the  Slate 
Hill  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Mar.  4,  with  Daniel  N.  Kraybill  and  Paul  M. 
Weaver  officiating. 

Zehr,  David  L.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Anna  (Lich- 
ti)  Zehr,  was  born  in  Ontario,  Canada,  Feb.  19, 
1894;  died  at  Lowville,  N.Y.,  Apr.  24,  1969; 
aged  75  y.  2 m.  5 d.  On  July  23,  1914,  he  was 
married  to  Elvina  Noftsier,  who  died  Aug.  12, 
1960.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Lloyd  D. ),  one 
daughter  (Ilona — Mrs.  Donald  Schaefer),  13 
grandchildren,  5 great-grandchildren,  and  2 
sisters  (Mrs.  Nancy  Swartzentruber  and  Mrs. 
Kate  Stiles).  He  was  a member  of  the  Lowville 
Conservative  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Apr.  27,  with  Richard  Zehr  officiating; 
interment  in  Conservative  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery,  Croghan,  N Y. 

Zimmerly,  Elam  John,  son  of  Christ  and 
Sarah  (Amstutz)  Zimmerly,  was  born  near  Ritt- 
man,  Ohio,  Dec.  10,  1899;  died  at  Mercy  Hos- 
pital, Canton,  Ohio,  Apr.  27,  1969;  aged  69  y. 
4 m.  17  d.  On  June  14,  1936,  he  was  married  to 
Ethel  Sinclair,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
4 children  (Frances — Mrs.  Larry  Miller,  Dorothy, 
Albert,  and  Elizabeth — Mrs.  Jack  Boggs),  6 
grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Simon,  David,  and 
Hiram),  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Selma  Huebner). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sisters  (Hu Ida 
and  Mary  Ellen).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Kidron  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Apr.  30,  with  Reuben  Hofstetter  and  Isaac 
Zuercher  officiating. 
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Homelife  Teaching  and  Discipline 


By  Donald  E.  Yoder 


Being  a parent  is  a tremendous  responsibility.  Some  of  us 
are  humbled  beforehand  simply  by  contemplating  the  respon- 
sibility. The  rest  of  us  are  humbled  in  the  process  of  being 
a parent.  It  is  sheer  audacity  to  take  the  obligations  of 
parenthood  lightly.  From  the  Christian  point  of  view  the 
responsibility  of  parenthood  involves  a divine  calling.  The 
family  is  an  important  part  of  the  Creator’s  design  for 
human  living. 

Parent-Child  Relationship 

Since  parenthood  is  a divine  calling  it  is  important  that 
we  understand  what  the  Scriptures  have  to  say  about  the 
parent-child  relationship.  Our  first  thought  concerning  a 
biblical  teaching  on  this  relationship  is  the  commandment, 
“Honor  your  father  and  your  mother  (Ex.  2012).  The 
point  of  the  commandment  is  clear.  Parenthood  is  an  insti- 
tution of  God  and  children  are  under  divine  obligation  to 
respect  the  position  of  their  parents  as  those  placed  over 
them  by  God. 

The  Bible  also  has  much  to  say  about  the  responsibility 
of  parents  to  their  children.  When  the  commandment  to  chil- 
dren is  quoted  in  the  letter  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians, 
it  is  followed  by  a commandment  to  parents.  This  command- 
ment to  parents  is  really  a summary  of  the  biblical  teaching 
concerning  the  responsibility  of  parents  to  their  children. 
“Fathers,  don’t  overcorrect  your  children  or  make  it  difficult 
for  them  to  obey  the  commandment.  Bring  them  up  with 
Christian  teaching  in  Christian  discipline’’  (Eph.  6:4,  Phillips). 

People  often  approach  parental  responsibility  in  one  of 
two  ways.  Some  attempt  to  teach  children  what  is  right  by 
punishing  them  when  they  do  wrong.  Others  teach  what  is 
right  by  keeping  the  child  in  the  right  way. 

These  two  ways  are  represented  by  two  common  questions. 
The  first:  “How  should  I discipline  (or  punish)  my  child 
when  he  misbehaves?’  The  thought  behind  the  question 
is  what  a child  should  be  made  to  suffer  if  he  misbehaves. 

The  second  question:  “How  can  I discipline  (or  guide) 
my  child  into  the  right  way?’  The  thought  behind  this 
question  is  to  “train  up  a child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it”  (Prov.  22:6). 

What  Is  Discipline? 

Too  often  we  think  of  discipline  in  its  negative  aspects  of 
restraints  and  punishments.  The  word  has  its  root  meaning 
in  the  positive  sense  of  leading  and  guiding.  It  is  of  the 
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same  word  base  from  which  we  derive  our  word  “discipline. ” p 
To  “discipline”  a child  is  not  simply  to  punish  him  for  I 
stepping  out  of  line,  but  to  proceed  to  teach  that  child  the  H 
way  he  ought  to  go.  This  includes  everything  that  you  dole 
in  order  to  help  the  child  learn  the  right  way.  Discipline 
is  education  in  its  total  sense.  It  is  based  upon  the  total  i 
needs  of  the  child.  The  parent  does  his  part  along  with  > 
the  school,  church,  other  agencies,  and  society  in  general. 
The  parent’s  part,  however,  is  basic,  as  it  is  in  the  home  i 
that  the  child  first  experiences  discipline. 

Discipline  involves  teaching  the  child  to  accept  activities 
that  are  not  open  to  debate,  such  as  necessary  routines  at 
home,  in  school,  church,  and  community.  Every  family  unit 
needs  to  have  a certain  order  to  function  properly.  The  child  . 
needs  to  learn  how  he  fits  into  that  order  and  fulfill  his 
responsibility  to  help  maintain  that  order. 

Discipline  involves  teaching  standards  by  which  the  child  ; 
can  judge  his  own  behavior.  “Will  this  make  Jesus  happy?” 
is  a question  which  our  six-year-old  has  recently  asked 
several  times  on  the  occasion  of  making  an  important  deci-  L 
sion.  / 

Discipline  involves  teaching  the  child  to  face  the  problems 
of  life  with  confidence,  hope,  eagerness,  and  determination.  I j 
can  remember  an  experience  in  my  early  years  in  elemen-  I 
tary  school.  The  first  semester  we  had  a teacher  who  brought  < 
an  excitement  and  eagerness  into  the  classroom.  The  entire  i 
class  studied  hard  and  was  ready  to  fit  into  the  order  which 
the  teacher  established.  The  second  semester  we  had  a dif- 
ferent teacher.  This  teacher  did  not  have  the  eagerness  and 
excitement  but  rather  a “thank  goodness.it’ s Friday”  attitude. 
Instead  of  facing  the  problems  and  solving  them,  the  class 
became  an  unsolvable  problem. 

The  Foundation  of  Discipline 

To  be  successful  all  forms  of  discipline  must  be  based  on 
the  foundation  of  love.  The  pattern  for  this  love  is  God’s  love 
for  us.  God’s  love  is  unconditional  love.  Unconditional  love 
is  the  only  real  love.  Conditional  love  is  a counterfeit.  It 
says  in  effect,  “I  will  love  you  if — ” or  “I  love  you  be- 
cause— What  it  means  is,  “I  will  love  you  if  you  will  fulfill 
my  demands.  This  is  not  God’s  love.  While  we  were  yet 
sinners — far  from  fulfilling  His  demands — God  loved  us! 

Unconditional  love  is  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  one 
loving  and  not  upon  the  one  who  is  loved.  God  is  love.  This 
love  is  an  attitude  and  an  action  which  seeks  the  good  of 
the  one  being  loved.  It  is  not  just  a feeling  but  an  intellec- 
tual decision  to  seek  the  good  of  another.  We  are  not  loved 
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bv  God  because  we  are  lovable;  rather,  we  become  lovable 
because  we  are  loved.  Love  is  like  the  song  of  a bird — he 
sings  not  because  of  an  audience  but  because  it  is  his  nature 
to  sing. 

This  type  of  love  is  the  basis  for  family  security  and 
effective  discipline.  When  a child  is  accepted  as  he  is,  he  is 
helped  to  grow  and  to  feel  he  really  belongs  to  the  family 
unit. 

The  implications  for  this  type  of  love  are  spelled  out  for  us 
by  Paul  in  1 Corinthians  13.  “Love  is  patient  and  kind;  love 
is  not  jealous  or  boastful;  it  is  not  arrogant  or  rude.  Love 
does  not  insist  on  its  own  way;  it  is  not  irritable  or  resent- 
ful; it  does  not  rejoice  at  wrong,  but  rejoices  in  the  right. 
Love  bears  all  things,  believes  all  things,  hopes  all  things, 
endures  all  things.  ” 

Love  is  not  something  that  you  do;  it  is  something  that 
is  in  you.  Love  ought  to  be  constant,  not  related  to  a child’s 
behavior  or  to  the  feelings  of  the  one  loving.  In  love  the 
parent  helps  the  child  to  repeat  acceptable  behavior  and 
in  love  he  restrains  him,  if  necessary,  from  repeating  un- 
acceptable behavior. 

Discipline  Involves  Correction 

It  is  said  of  God  that  He  chastens  whom  He  loves.  “Those 
whom  I love,  I reprove  and  chasten”  (Rev.  3:19).  Several 
I translations  have  rendered  this — “I  correct  and  punish  those 
whom  I love.  Chastening,  or  correcting,  is  not  a happy 
experience  for  the  child,  but  in  love  the  parent  looks  beyond 
the  present.  His  task  is  to  help  the  child  to  become  a ma- 
ture, responsible  adult. 

Guiding  children  involves  dealing  with  resistance  at  times. 
There  are  times  when  the  natural  inclinations  of  a child 
are  not  in  his  best  interests.  The  Bible  clearly  indicates  for 
every  one  of  us  sin  has  a natural  pull  and  is  a temptation 
to  our  human  natures.  Resistance  to  adult  authority  is  to 
be  expected  from  children  at  times.  The  Bible  tells  us  that 
,“all  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray,”  and  that  none  of  us 
is  righteous.  “All  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory 
of  God.” 

The  parent  must  be  careful  in  dealing  with  resistance  that 
his  goal  is  not  simply  to  prove  to  the  child  that  as  parent  he 
will  have  his  own  way.  This  is  coercion  used  by  the  adult 
for  personal  gain  and  is  not  guidance.  Out  of  love  and  mercy 
God  has  provided  a Savior  to  set  us  free  from  sin.  This 
'applies  only  to  those  who  accept  this  provision  of  their  own 
free  will.  Parents  are  to  guide  their  children  into  an  under- 
standing of  their  need  of  Christ  and  to  encourage  them  to 
become  Christians. 

Christian  Teaching 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  parents  are  instructed  to  bring 
up  their  children  with  “Christian  teaching  in  Christian  dis- 
cipline” (Eph.  6:4,  Phillips).  If  we  understand  Christian 
discipline  to  be  the  total  influence  upon  the  life  of  the  child 
to  guide  him  in  the  proper  way,  we  readily  understand  that 
this  involves  consistent  and  meaningful  Christian  teaching. 
Christian  parents  fully  understand  that  training  the  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go  involves  leading  that  child  to  an  un- 


derstanding of  the  Word  of  God  and  applying  it  to  life 
situations. 

There  are  a number  of  direct  teachings  of  Scripture  which 
outline  the  responsibility  of  parents  to  properly  teach  their 
children.  Deut.  6:6-9  places  a heavy  responsibility  upon 
every  Christian  parent.  “And  these  words  which  I command 
you  this  day  shall  be  upon  your  heart;  and  you  shall  teach 
them  diligently  to  your  children,  and  shall  talk  of  them  when 
you  sit  in  your  house,  and  when  you  walk  by  the  way,  and 
when  you  lie  down,  and  when  you  rise.  And  you  shall  bind 
them  as  a sign  upon  your  hand,  and  they  shall  be  as  front- 
lets  between  your  eyes.  And  you  shall  write  them  on  the 
doorposts  of  your  house  and  on  your  gates. 

Isaiah  gave  a method  to  teach  knowledge,  not  of  unkind 
nagging  but  of  telling  again  and  again,  for  the  child  may 
soon  forget.  “For  it  is  precept  upon  precept,  precept  upon 
precept,  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line,  here  a little,  there 
a little”  (Is.  28:10). 

We  are  to  “Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly, 
as  you  teach  and  admonish  one  another  in  all  wisdom,  and 
as  you  sing  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  with 
thankfulness  in  your  hearts  to  God”  (Col.  3:16). 

It  is  evident  that  teaching  of  the  right  kind  at  the  right 
time  is  very  valuable.  Every  Christian  parent  must  accept 
the  responsibility  to  bring  up  their  children  with  Christian 
teaching  in  Christian  discipline. 

In  his  booklet.  Build  a Happy  Home  with  Discipline,  Dr. 
Henry  Brandt  writes  of  the  delights  of  discipline.  “Child 
discipline  can  be  a pleasant  task.  There  is  a genuine  joy 
in  guiding  a child  toward  becoming  a mature,  happy  adult. 
You  are  a partner  with  God  in  making  disciples  of  your 
children.  It  is  your  great  privilege  to  lead  your  children  to 
become  followers  of  your  example  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.”  □ 


Sorry  About  That,  Daughter 

A young  lady  came  home  angry  and  excited.  She  told  her 
parents  how  a man  had  insulted  her  in  town.  She  and  her 
mother  demanded  that  her  father  do  something  about  it 
immediately.  He  did.  He  talked  to  his  daughter.  “Darling, 
let  me  tell  you  a thing  or  two  that  will  help  you  see  this 
matter  in  the  proper  perspective.  You  are  young  and  attrac- 
tive and  your  dress  displays  the  beauty  of  your  face  and 
figure.  Your  arms  are  bare  on  the  shoulders  and  your  low-cut 
blouses  leave  little  to  the  imagination.  Your  skirts  are  scant 
and  narrow;  and  your  hemlines  are  such  that  modesty  is 
hard  to  maintain  when  you  are  standing  and  impossible  when 
you’re  seated.  I have  talked  with  you,  my  daughter,  before 
about  the  nature  of  ways  of  men  and  boys;  so  you  knew 
better  than  to  dress  as  such.  You  obviously  did  not  present 
a picture  of  a careful,  chaste  Christian  girl.  Had  you  done 
so,  you  would  have  received  the  careful,  considerate,  and 
respectful  treatment  usually  given  to  the  obviously  Christian 
woman.  — Middlebury  Memo. 
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What  About  the  6,000? 

Did  you  realize  that  there  will  be  over  6,000  youth  and 
adults  who  will  not  be  able  to  share  in  the  coming  year-long 
study,  “The  Story  of  God  and  His  People”?  This  is  the  sur- 
vey study  of  the  whole  Bible  that  begins  in  July. 

Can  you  as  Sunday  school  superintendent,  education  direc- 
tor, or  pastor  afford  to  allow  this  to  happen?  Consider  the 
great  loss  these  persons  will  experience  in  terms  of  possible 
new  and  fresh  insights  into  the  message  of  the  Bible. 

Who  are  these  6,000?  They  are  members  of  every  Men- 
nonite  congregation.  No,  they  are  not  the  rebellious  youth 
and  adults  who  refuse  to  attend  Sunday  school  for  one  reason 
or  another.  Rather,  they  are  the  dedicated  leaders  (superin- 
tendents, teachers,  assistants,  and  helpers)  of  the  children’s 
Sunday  school  department  who  are  on  the  job  every  Sunday 
come  rain  or  shine. 

These  over  6,000  leaders  and  teachers  of  children  need 
the  new  and  fresh  insights  which  are  inherent  in  this  survey 
study  of  the  whole  Bible.  In  many  cases,  this  is  precisely 
what  they  are  teaching  your  children  in  Sunday  school.  The 
stimulation  of  this  study  would  offer  to  them  fresh  insights 
and  prepare  them  to  be  more  effective  in  understanding 
and  teaching  the  message  of  the  Bible  to  the  children  of  your 
Sunday  school. 

As  pastor,  education  director,  or  Sunday  school  superin- 
tendent, you  will  be  doing  your  leaders  and  teachers  of 
children  a real  service  by  providing  a time  in  your  congre- 
gational program  for  these  persons  to  give  serious  group 
study  to  the  year’s  course  of  “The  Story  of  God  and  His 
People.” 

How  can  this  be  done?  You  could  arrange  a class  on 
Wednesday  evening  for  your  leaders  and  teachers.  If  that 
would  not  be  possible,  perhaps  it  could  be  done  on  Sunday 
evening.  Another  suggestion  would  be  to  arrange  a weekend 
retreat  once  a quarter  and  spend  a whole  weekend  on  one 
quarter  of  study.  Still  another  suggestion  would  be  to  arrange 
to  meet  2 1/2  hours  five  nights  of  the  week  for  three  weeks. 
There  are  many  possibilities  and  you  will  need  to  consider 
what  would  work  best  for  your  congregation. 

Who  should  teach  this  course?  Since  these  are  leaders  and 
teachers  of  children,  it  would  be  best  if  the  most  qualified 
teacher  of  the  congregation  would  do  this.  In  most  cases  this 
would  be  the  pastor.  You  may  wish  to  consider  inviting  a 
Bible  teacher  from  one  of  our  church  schools  to  teach  the 
class.  Here,  again,  the  possibilities  depend  on  what  works 
best  in  light  of  your  congregational  program  and  personnel. 

By  providing  this  study  for  the  leaders  and  teachers  of 
children,  you  will  be  engaging  in  what  may  well  be  the  most 
meaningful  teacher-training  course  your  congregation  has 
ever  had. 

— James  E.  Horsch,  Editor 
Graded  Sunday  School  Series. 


By  Still  Waters 

Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  daily  loadeth  us  with 
benefits. — Ps.  68:19. 

One  thing  forever  distinctive  about  Christianity  is  the 
kind  of  God  the  Christian  has.  Nowhere  else  do  we  find 
a God  so  interested  in  each  detail  of  daily  life,  more 
loving  than  any  father  can  be,  and  so  anxious  to  pour  I 
out  blessings  upon  His  creation.  , 

While  other  religions  regard  a repetition  of  prayers 
essential  to  getting  their  gods’  attention,  we  know  a I 
God  who  is  bending  over  to  hear  and  see  our  need.  > 
While  others  may  have  a god  who  is  ready  and  even  | 
anxious  to  punish,  we  have  a God  plenteous  in  mercy 
and  full  of  forgiveness.  While  some  have  a god  who  in-  J 
stills  feelings  of  fear,  our  God  instills  feelings  of  love  1 
so  that  when  we  speak  with  Him  we  can  say  “Our 
Father.”  i 

What  a difference!  No  wonder  John  Newton  asks, 
“Who  is  a pardoning  God  like  Thee?  Or  who  has  grace 
so  rich  and  free?” 

This  is  the  God  to  whom  the  psalmist  raises  a voice 
of  praise:  “Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  daily  loadeth  us 
with  benefits.  His  mercies  are  new  every  morning 
and  they  do  not  disappear  with  the  dawn.  While  we 
may  bring  misery  on  ourselves,  none  can  say  he  has 
received  misery  from  the  Lord.  He  desires  to  daily  load 
us  with  benefits. 

All  He  asks  is  for  us  to  open  up  and  receive  His 
best.  He  will  not  force  even  His  good  things  upon  us, 
but  He  will  not  withhold  any  good  thing  from  those 
who  love  Him.  Then, 

Bless  the  Lord,  O my  soul: 
and  all  that  is  within  me, 
bless  his  holy  name. — Ps.  103:1. 

o o o 


“Gift-giving  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  in  human 
society  but  it  can  be  psychologically  annihilating  if  it  lacks 
reciprocity.  It  makes  the  giver  imagine  he  is  superman, 
while  it  reduces  the  receiver  to  the  status  of  object.  Such 
a relationship  is  artificial  and  inadequate  in  a modern 
industrial  society  wherein  greater  and  greater  interde- 
pendence is  characteristic  of  human  encounter.  The  traditions 
of  unilateral  service  must  go.  Deciding  what  the  poor  need 
and  giving  to  them  while  awaiting  their  gratitude  is  too 
simple  and  inadequate  a response  to  problems  of 
structured  evil.” — from  Breakthrough  by  Dennis  J.  Geanev, 
OSA,  p.  186.  Fides  Publishers,  Inc.,  1968. 
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Editorials 


Interrupt  the  Clatter  and  Din 

In  his  recent  book  Seekers  After  Mature  Faith,  E.  Glenn 
Hinson  writes  about  personal  devotion  in  the  space  age.  He 
points  out  that  “in  our  increasingly  complex  and  demanding 
society,  every  person  needs  periods  of  quiet  for  making  per- 
sonal inventory.  The  greater  the  strain,  the  longer  the 
period.  Modern  man  suffers  dehumanization  and  depersonal- 
ization, reduction  to  ‘thinghood’  and  deprivation  of  ‘person- 
hood.’ 

Interestingly  enough  Hinson  says  the  church  must  furnish 
the  essential  place  for  personal  inventory  and  for  discovering 
that  we  are  “for  real.’’  In  fact,  he  says  the  survival  of  the 
church  depends  upon  this  factor.  Worship  services  must 
provide  “meaningful  interludes  in  the  midst  of  the  clatter 
and  din  of  daily  duties.  Longer  periods  of  silence  are 
needed. 

Too  often  church  services,  Hinson  contended,  are  continua- 
tions of  the  clatter  and  din  rather  than  interruptions  to  it 
all.  “No  wonder  people  seek  retreat  from  the  church  as 
much  as  from  the  world. 

Some  time  ago  I sat  in  a Quaker  meeting.  It  was  a privi- 
lege. Accustomed  to  sitting  in  services  which  are  supposed 
to  really  keep  on  the  move  with  songs  and  speaking  and 
sometimes  praying,  it  was  a welcome  release.  In  the  usual 
church  service  I know  I find  myself,  along  with  the  rest, 
wondering  what  is  wrong  if  there  are  a few  seconds  of 
silence.  But  I came  away  from  the  Quaker  meeting  wishing 
that  somehow  I could  have  such  an  experience  more  often. 

During  that  short  half  hour  of  silent  meditation  I found 
myself  asking  questions  which  as  I reflect  on  them  are  rather 
basic.  Such  questions  as  “Why  am  I here?’’  “What  good  is 
this  doing?’’  and  “What  are  my  real  down  deep  thoughts 
and  longings?”  kept  bobbing  up  time  and  again.  These  ques- 
tions usually  don’t  bother  me  when  I’m  rushing  around 
carrying  out  all  kinds  of  religious  responsibilities.  Yet  as  I 
reflect  on  them  I realize  they  should  confront  me  continually. 

But  then  I don’t  think  Hinson  is  saying  that  our  church 
services  should  be  conducted  only  or  even  primarily  in  si- 
lence. He  is  rather  referring  to  the  part  the  church  should 
play  in  helping  us  see  the  worth  of  man,  really  the  worth 
I have  from  God’s  viewpoint.  He  is  saying  that  the  church 
should  provide  a retreat  from  much  of  the  unreality  of  our 
i world,  in  which  man  is  really  only  a cog  in  a machine,  or 
an  object  without  a sense  of  identity. 

A great  search  for  authentic  spiritual  experience  is  going 
on  today.  The  mystical  route  is  one  of  the  main  routes  peo- 
ple are  seeking  in  their  search.  So  many  college  campuses 
are  all  too  crowded  with  those  using  hallucination-inducing 
drugs.  Authentic  spiritual  experience  is  sought  through  a free 
and  open  love,  through  an  attempt  to  reveal  every  hypoc- 


risy in  church,  society,  and  government.  On  and  on  the 
search  goes. 

This  means  that  one  of  the  questions  the  church  should 
be  asking  itself  is,  “How  can  the  church  share  an  authentic 
spiritual  experience?’’  It’s  certain  people  aren’t  finding  it 
by  way  of  the  drug  route,  the  love-in  route,  or  by  merely 
revealing  adult  hypocrisies. 

Here  is  where  Christ  comes  to  help  us.  All  His  teachings 
and  example  help  us  to  discover  that  we  are  “for  real.’  He 
has  brought  “life  and  immortality  to  light.”  That  is,  He 
has  answered  our  two  greatest  longings — the  meaning  of 
life  here  and  the  meaning  of  life  hereafter. 

Now  the  church  ought  to  be  concerned  with  what  Jesus 
was  concerned  about.  It  should  be  interpreting  what  the 
meaning  of  life  really  is.  And  it  should  be  saying  more  about 
what  the  gospel  has  to  say  about  life  hereafter. 

Instead  of  stating  and  restating  its  life  of  do’s  and  don’ts 
the  church  should  declare  by  life  and  word  the  good  news  it 
alone  has.  Rather  than  being  a continuation  of  the  clatter 
and  din,  the  worship  experience  must  be  a time  which, 
rather  than  reviewing  the  frustrations  of  every  day,  again 
refreshes  the  spirit  by  reminding  us  all  of  the  great  realities 
of  our  existence  and  the  fact  that  God  cared  enough  for  us 
to  leave  heaven  and  come  in  Christ  to  be  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life.  In  fact,  the  church’s  survival  depends  upon 
this. — D. 

How  Souls  Live 

Some  persons  become  fast  friends  by  having  the  same  ene- 
mies. In  Jesus  day  opponents  like  the  Pharisees  and  Hero- 
dians  banded  together  to  have  Jesus  trapped.  The  opposing 
groups  of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  also  united  against  Christ 
and  the  Apostle  Paul. 

Times  and  persons  have  changed  little.  There  are  churches 
which  find  a unity  in  what  and  whom  they  are  against.  To- 
day it  seems  anyone  can  build  a following  by  taking  a stance 
against  something  or  someone.  Many  persons  know  better 
why  they  stay  away  from  other  churches  than  why  they 
attend  their  own.  They  are  long  on  what  they  hate  but  short 
on  what  they  love.  Ilion  T.  Jones  in  his  recent  book,  God  s 
Everlasting  Yes,  says, “That  person  is  already  spiritually 
dying  who  tries  to  live  by  his  disgusts  instead  of  his  admira- 
tions, by  the  things  he  is  angry  at  or  hates  instead  of  by  the 
things  he  loves.” 

A person  proves  his  opposition  to  the  wrong  and  untruth 
more  by  his  dedication  to  Jesus  Christ  and  the  declaration  of 
the  truth  than  by  denunciation  of  wrong. 

Some  take  seriously  only  the  things  they  don’t  believe. 
These  are  the  things  they  really  get  excited  about.  But  pity 
the  husband  and  wife  who  try  to  hold  their  marriage  together 
by  stressing  what  they  are  opposed  to.  Shared  doubts  or  dis- 
belief will  destroy. 

Remember,  souls  subsist  on  what  is  believed  and  not  on 
what  is  denied,  doubted,  or  damned.  And  society  and  the 
church  live  by  banding  together  in  a common  worthy  cause 
rather  than  around  a common  enemy. — D. 
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As  a Canadian,  Leroy  Martin  of  Mayfield,  Ont.,  had  no  obligation  to 
Selective  Service.  Yet  16  Canadian  men  and  women  are  presently 
serving  one-  or  two-year  assignments  in  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’ 
VS.  Martin  recently  completed  an  18-month  term  with  Maple  Lawn 
Homes  in  Eureka,  111. 


Student  riots,  the  rise  of  the  New  Left,  the  militant  activi- 
ties of  Black  Power,  even  the  outrageous  demands  of  labor 
unions  are  indicative  of  the  negativistic  approach  to  problem- 
solving so  common  in  the  world  lately.  The  idea  is,  if  one 
doesn  t agree  with  something  that  exists,  then  fight  it,  tear 
it  down,  even  destroy  it.  Whatever  happens  to  rise  in  its 
place  will  of  course  be  an  improvement  if  only  because  the 
old  no  longer  exists. 

Most  rational  folk  are  certainly  aware  that  certain  nega- 
tives are  profitable,  but  only  as  they  are  utilized  in  altering 
an  existing  pattern  toward  a better  preplanned  future  one. 
If  an  idea  behind  a change  is  constructive,  negative  factors 
shouldn  t be  predominant  in  its  pursuit. 

Yet  the  Mennonite  Church’s  teaching  concerning  alterna- 
tive service  as  against  military  seems  based  on  negatives. 
Lamentably,  the  idea  most  often  communicated  to  the  con- 
stituency is  that  the  all-important  thing  is  to  avoid  service 
with  the  military  establishment.  Though  this  may  be  pre- 
requisite to  constructive  action  during  those  two  years  which 
our  government  requires  of  us,  it  must  not  be  the  ultimate 
aim.  Certainly  this  attitude  cannot  stimulate  two  years  of 
purposeful,  perhaps  sacrificial,  service. 

Originally  from  Lititz,  Pa.,  Tom  Brubaker  is  teaching  English  in  Oaxaca,  Mexico, 
on  a Voluntary  Service  basis. 


Don't  Just  Say  No 

By  Tom  Brubaker 


There  are  even  those  in  leadership  positions  who  believe 
that  we  have  no  obligation  to  our  government  and  fellow 
Americans — that  is,  having  been  excused  from  military  serv- 
ice and  released  for  civilian  placement,  the  conscientious 
objector’s  actual  service  assignment  need  have  no  further 
bearing  on  society. 

Why  not  be  concerned  with  how  much  can  be  accomplished 
for  the  good  of  our  country  during  those  service  years?  Why 
not  consider  disentanglement  from  military  affiliation  only 
the  beginning  rather  than  the  end?  Deprived  of  the  inflating 
effect  of  government  propaganda  which  supports  military 
men,  the  conscientious  objector  becomes  a prime  target  for 
discouragement.  Without  such  a concern  the  feeling  of  just 
“putting  in  time’’  is  likely  to  overtake  most  any  ambitious 
conscientious  objector.  This  concern  of  encouraging  our 
conscientious  objector  men,  coupled  with  abolishing  the  op- 
pressive practice  of  assuring  moldable  youngsters  that  hell 
gobbles  up  those  who  even  consider  association  with  the 
military  establishment,  might  produce  some  interesting  effects. 

A sense  of  purpose  and  pride  in  one’s  position  leads  to 
dynamic  action.  A large  proportion  of  those  serving  in  alter- 
native capacities  seem  to  have  generated  this  sense  of  design, 
and  these  individuals  are  appreciated  and  respected  among 
their  “non-service”  co-workers.  But  there  still  exist  far  too 
many  who  lack  this  stimulus.  They  are  spoiling  the  image  of 
the  alternative  service  program  in  their  particular  areas  of 
service. 

A feeling  of  pride  in  having  served  one’s  country  means 
a conscientious  objector  can  meet  the  Vietnam  queries  un- 
ashamedly: “I  was  a social  worker  in  Chicago;  I helped  set 
up  a canning  plant  in  rural  Puerto  Rico;  I taught  science 
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and  reading  in  a slum  school;  I helped  comfort  refugees  in 
Vietnam;  I helped  administer  a recreation  center  in  New 
York;  I taught  English  in  Mexico;  I helped  the  peasants  in 
’Dominican  Republic  increase  yield  from  their  land  enough 
to  support  themselves. 

This  positivism  should  be  instilled  in  every  alternative 
service  man,  and  it  probably  will  be  if  he  has  personally 
chosen  alternative  service  as  a result  of  objectively  digesting 
the  New  Testament’s  teaching  as  it  has  been  interpreted  by 
the  Mennonite  Church.  Pressure  from  parents,  friends,  and 
associates  within  the  church,  however,  can  be  so  strong  that 
an  individual  who  values  his  sociological  position  as  a mem- 
ber of  a particular  Mennonite  community  dare  not  present 
himself  for  military  service. 

The  “decision”  to  enter  alternative  service  should  be  a 
decision — not  an  automatically  accepted  course  of  action  as  a 
result  of  external  and  internal  pressures.  If  a person  is  to 
serve  with  purpose,  this  decision  to  enter  alternative  service 
must  be  his  own  as  a result  of  teaching  and  informing  rather 
than  coercion. 

I would  urge  that  parents  and  church  leaders  lead  their 
young  people  to  an  understanding  of  the  negative  factors 
involved,  infuse  in  them  the  desire  and/or  the  feeling  of 
responsibility  to  serve  constructively  and  relevantly  the  less 
privileged  in  their  world.  Then  they  should  stand  back  and 
accept  the  rational  decision  the  draftee  himself  must  make — 
be  it  in  favor  of  alternate  service  or  military  association. 

A sense  of  purpose  must  be  instilled  in  every  man  who 
serves  in  the  alternative  service  program  if  it  is  to  be  dy- 
namic, forward-moving,  and  relevant.  And  that  can  be  done 
i if  negativism  is  left  behind  as  the  first  step  in  a long  journey. 

□ 


' In  alternative  service  one  can  receive  as  well  as  give.  Here  Jerry  Oyer 
(foreground)  of  Fisher,  111.,  presently  stationed  in  Anzac,  Alta.,  learns 
the  art  of  fleshing  a moose  hide  from  Bill  Woodward  of  the  community. 


Are  Today's  Youth  Different? 

I have  made  a severe  effort  to  discover,  as  well  as  I may 
from  a distance,  what  these  rebels  want.  I see  what  they  are 
against — they  are  against  everything — but  what  are  they  for? 
I have  not  been  able  to  discover  it.  This  may  be  due  to  my 
lack  of  understanding  or  of  their  incapacity  to  express  them- 
selves clearly,  for  their  style  is  somewhat  appalling.  But 
perhaps  their  scandalous  failure  in  expression,  when  expres- 
sion is  what  they  yearn  for  and  demand  at  all  costs,  may  be 
a symptom  of  something  deeper:  of  a radical  mistake  they 
have  made  in  the  direction  of  their  efforts  and  aspirations. 
They  think  they  need  more  freedom,  more  room,  a chance  to 
be  more  spontaneous:  I suspect  that  they  have  too  much 
freedom,  too  much  empty  space,  too  much  practice  in  being 
spontaneous  when  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  bubble  out. 
— George  Santayana  in  a 1922  essay  entitled  “America’s 
Young  Radicals,”  excerpted  from  “George  Santayana’s 
America:  Essays  on  Literature  and  Culture”  collected  by 
Dr.  and  James  Ballowe. 

A Vision  That  Vitalizes  By  Christian  E.  Charles 

Vision  is  the  telescope  of  the  soul.  We  need  a vision  to 
see,  a faith  to  believe,  and  a courage  to  do.  The  man  who 
has  seen  God  as  Isaiah  did  in  Isaiah  6;  and  as  Moses  did 
at  the  burning  bush  (Ex.  3) — his  life  will  burn  with  the  fire 
of  God’s  presence,  and  will  leave  something  that  will  stay 
with  him  as  long  as  he  lives. 

The  account  is  given  of  the  late  Gutzon  Borglum,  that 
distinguished  sculptor  who  has  left  us  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  memorials  on  earth  out  in  the  Black  Hills  of 
South  Dakota,  which  most  of  us  are  well  acquainted  with. 
The  greatest  thing  Borglum  ever  did,  however,  is  the  head 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  capitol  in  Washington,  D.C.  He 
cut  it  from  a block  of  marble  which  had  long  been  in  his 
studio.  It  is  said  that  into  that  studio  every  morning  came 
an  old  woman  to  dust.  She  had  become  accustomed  to  seeing 
that  marble  block  standing  there  and  for  days  had  not 
noticed  it.  One  morning  she  came  in  and  saw  to  her  aston- 
ishment and  terror  the  unmistakable  lineaments  of  Abe 
Lincoln  appearing  in  the  stone.  She  ran  to  the  sculptor’s 
secretary  and  said,  “Is  that  Abraham  Lincoln?”  “Yes,” 
said  the  secretary,  “that  is  Abraham  Lincoln.”  “Well,”  said 
the  old  woman,  “how  did  Mr.  Borglum  know  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  in  that  block  of  stone?” 

The  vision  of  the  unseen  is  what  transforms  and  glorifies 
Christian  work.  The  value  and  necessity  of  such  a vision  is 
its  influence  on  one’s  service.  It  gives  perseverance  to  go  in 
the  face  of  opposition  and  discouragement.  It  gives  endurance 
to  hold  out  to  the  end  of  one’s  earthly  pilgrimage.  It  gives 
the  needed  patience  and  stability  to  stand  against  the  on- 
slaughts of  the  unregenerate  world  and  Satan.  Vision  is  the 
ability  to  see  things  afar  off,  and  to  think  of  them  in  the 
realm  of  reality. 
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Your  Invitation  to  Attend 
Mennonite  General  Conference 


Every  member  of  the  Mennonite  Church  is  cordially  invited 
to  consider  attending  the  biennial  sessions  of  Mennonite 
General  Conference  to  be  held  near  Turner,  Ore.,  Aug. 
15-19.  This  is  the  second  time  for  this  churchwide  meeting 
to  be  held  on  the  west  coast.  This  provides  an  occasion  to 
meet  members  of  the  church  family  from  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  some  from  overseas. 
It  provides  an  occasion  to  make  many  new  friends  as  well  as 
renewing  old  acquaintances.  Parents  will  find  this  an  excel- 
lent occasion  to  make  a family  trip  and  expose  their  children 
to  the  total  life  and  program  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

The  sessions  are  being  held  on  a campground  of  the  Free 
Methodist  Church  near  Turner,  Ore.  There  will  be  some 
recreational  facilities  on  the  grounds.  Lodging  will  be  avail- 
able at  the  camp  as  desired.  There  are  25  motel  dormitory 
rooms  with  one  double  bed  and  a studio  couch  each  at  $5.00 
per  family  per  night.  There  is  an  additional  dormitory 
with  40  beds  at  $2.00  per  person  per  night.  There  are 
A-frame  cabins  with  four  to  six  mattresses  at  $1.25  per 
night  per  person  or  $4.50  per  family.  There  is  space  for 
pitching  tents  at  50 (p  per  night,  or  parking  trailers  at  $1.50 
per  night.  Meals  will  cost  $2.75  a day  with  one-half  cost  for 
children  12  years  of  age  and  under. 

The  General  Council  of  Mennonite  General  Conference 
will  meet  on  Thursday  afternoon  and  evening,  Aug.  14. 


The  delegate  body  will  have  its  first  session  the  morning 
of  Friday,  Aug.  15.  The  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  will 
be  devoted  to  a thorough  discussion  of  the  newly  proposed 
model  of  church  organization.  The  conference  sermon  will 
be  delivered  on  Friday  evening  by  Bro.  David  N.  Thomas, 
moderator  of  the  Lancaster  Conference  and  a member  of 
the  Church  Welfare  Committee. 

The  day  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  a discussion  of  church 
program  and  activities.  The  evening  services  will  be  more 
of  the  nature  of  worship  services.  A special  service  is  being 
held  Saturday  evening  to  celebrate  completion  of  the  new 
Mennonite  Hymnal  and  its  introduction  to  the  churches. 

Turner,  Ore.,  is  near  Salem,  just  a couple  miles  east  of 
Highway  No.  5.  Persons  traveling  by  air  are  encouraged 
to  investigate  special  excursion  rates  at  approximately  25 
percent  discount.  The  point  of  air  destination  in  Oregon 
would  be  Portland.  Approximate  cost  for  excursion  fare  from 
Chicago  to  Portland  and  return  is  from  $160  to  $175,  and 
from  Pittsburgh  and  return  approximately  $200.  Train  fare 
is  considerably  cheaper  although  travel  would  require  three 
or  four  days’  time. 

Some  exciting  things  will  be  taking  place  during  the  ses- 
sions of  Mennonite  General  Conference,  Aug.  15-19.  This 
is  your  special  invitation  to  attend. 

Howard  J.  Zehr,  Executive  Secretary 


ADVANCE  REGISTRATION  BLANK 
To:  Mennonite  General  Conference,  Aldersgate  Park,  Turner,  Ore.  97392 
Name Telephone 


(area  code  - number) 


Address. 


We  will  need  lodging  for: Men Women Children Man  and  Wife 

Lodging  desired: Aug.  13 Aug.  14 Aug.  15 Aug.  16 Aug.  17 Aug.  18 Aug.  19 

Prefer  reservation: Home  in  community Motel  in  community 

Prefer  reservation  on  campground : A-frame  cabin Dormitory Motel  dormitory 

Please  send  information  concerning  motels  in  community: 


We  plan  to  arrive  by  - 


■ at  ■ 


• at 


■Aug. 


(car,  train,  plane)  (city)  (hour)  (date) 
Train/ plane  flight  number: I wish  to  be  met: Yes  ■ 


•No 
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Confrontation 

By  Galen  Yoder 

Negroes  and  Mennonites  have,  in  common,  the  fact  that 
they  are  both  minority  groups  in  American  society  who  have 
experienced  oppression.  They  are  deviant  in  that  they  are 
anti-establishment  minority  elements  of  the  population.  In 
general,  there  are  three  ways  in  which  such  deviant  groups 
cope  with  the  pain  of  being  so  conspicuously  distinct. 

One  way  of  ameliorating  the  problem  is  to  become  assimi- 
lated into  the  dominant  society  in  terms  of  values.  The 
dominant  values  in  this  society  are  shaped  by  the  white 
middle  class.  Achievement,  competition,  success,  and  making 
it  are  a few  words  which  characterize  the  life-style  of  this 
class.  Education  is  one  of  the  greatest  perpetuators  of  such 
emphases.  This  is  a major  reason  for  ghetto  blacks  not  being 
able  to  make  it  in  the  system.  Educational  values  in  the 
I United  States  promote  mental  sterility  and  negate  the 
1 possibility  of  transcendental  values  arising  out  of  soul. 

The  blacks  who  have  assumed  great  initiative  and  made  it 
I out  of  the  ghetto  have  found  out  that  Jewish,  Polish,  Irish, 
[ Italian,  and  German  Americans  were  lying  when  they  said, 

| “Pull  yourself  up  by  your  own  bootstraps  as  we  did  and 
, then  you  can  be  one  of  us.”  The  blacks  who  have  made  it 
: to  the  suburb  have  found  out  that  their  children  could  not 
date  the  children  next  door.  It  must  be  realized  that  in  a 
massive,  bureaucratic  society,  the  Protestant  ethic  of  individ- 
ualism and  hard  work  is  only  a rationalization  for  racism, 
i when  applied  to  the  black  man. 

A second  alternative  for  coping  with  the  pain  of  oppression 
is  to  undergo  geographical  and/or  psychological  withdrawal. 
Passivity  and/or  a psychotic  world  view  may  ensue.  Removal 
from  conflict  with  the  world  brings  on  a kind  of  passive 
acquiescence.  This  method  has  been  institutionalized  by 
i Mennonites  and  is  now  being  combined  with  value  assimila- 
I tion.  External  oppression  has  been  replaced  by  internal 
depression  and  complacency.  Mennonites  use  an  implicit 
withdrawal  theology  to  hide  behind.  Karl  Marx  once  com- 
mented on  the  religious  withdrawal  reaction:  “Religion  is  the 
1 opiate  of  the  people.” 

A white  Christianity  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the 
black  man’s  withdrawal  into  safety.  Many  black  churches 
have  avoided  the  issue  of  confronting  the  world,  just  as 
white  churches  have.  There  is  a crucial  difference  in  the  case 
of  the  black  man,  however,  The  white  man  has  placed  a 
/ permanent  stereotype  of  deviancy  upon  him,  because  of  his 
' blackness. 

Two  black  psychiatrists  have  recently  made  the  following 
observations: 

Galen  Yoder  is  a Mennonite  student  at  Princeton  Seminary,  New  Jersey.  Used 
by  permission  of  Arena. 


Religion  plays  a role  in  the  cancer  of  black  self-deprecia- 
tion and  the  exaltation  of  whites.  All  religions  urge  their 
adherents  to  look  beyond  the  problems  of  the  day  to  some 
major  guiding  principle  or  to  the  will  of  some  superior 
being  or  to  follow  certain  rules  that  will  assure  happiness 
in  an  afterlife.  Religion  teaches  that  one  should,  in  general, 
be  kind,  be  fair,  be  modest,  restrain  impulses,  and  love 
everyone. . . . 

Sins  become  wrongdoings,  in  terms  established  by  white 
men,  who  have  every  reason  to  want  to  pacify  black  people. 
Stealing,  fighting,  gambling,  licentious  and  irresponsible  acts 
become  matters  of  supreme  importance  and  the  full  weight 
of  religious  orthodoxy  is  turned  against  them. 

Since  these  are  acts  of  which  society  says  black  men,  for 
the  most  part,  are  guilty,  by  these  definitions,  few  white 
men  are  burdened  by  sins.  (Large-scale  dishonesty  and  the 
abuse  of  power  are  rarely  defined  as  sinful.)  The  religious 
structure  has  thus  reinforced  the  view  that  white  men  are 
superior  and  black  men  inferior. 

As  discussed  here,  Christianity  is  the  greatest  offender,  but 
any  religion  which  elevates  guilt-stimulation  attitudes  about 
sin  and  debasement  to  the  level  of  the  supernatural  would 
echo  this  nation’s  attitudes  toward  Negroes  for  any  black 
man  who,  in  that  religion,  sought  comfort.  (William  Grier, 
MD,  and  Price  Cobbs,  MD,  Black  Rage,  pp.  196,  197.) 

A third  alternative  style  of  living  for  an  anti-establishment 
minority  group  is  to  constantly  confront  the  society  in  which 
it  lives.  This  is  the  way  of  being  “in  the  world  but  not  of 
it.”  It  means  to  challenge  and  transform  societal  values  and 
structures,  rather  than  to  conform  as  the  process  of  assimila- 
tion implies.  “Being  in  the  world  but  not  of  the  world”  is 
not  an  adequate  rationale  for  geographical  or  psychological 
isolation. 

White  Christians  should  be  confronting  white  oppression 
rather  than  merely  shaking  the  black  man’s  hand  to  prove 
to  themselves  that  they  are  not  prejudiced.  They  need  to 
clean  up  the  illusionary  values  about  happiness  and  success 
in  life  which  are  symbolized  by  Hollywood,  Madison  Avenue, 
and  Wall  Street.  They  need  to  confront  themselves  with  the 
death  of  the  American  God.  □ 


Then  God  Said 

Whoso  stoppeth  his  ears  at  the  cry  of  the  poor,  he  also 
shall  cry  himself,  but  shall  not  be  heard. — Prov.  21:13. 

Boast  not  thyself  of  tomorrow;  for  thou  knowest  not  what 
a day  may  bring  forth. — Prov.  27:1. 

He  that  loveth  silver  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  silver;  nor 
he  that  loveth  abundance  with  increase. — Eccles.  5:10. 

If  you  pour  yourself  out  for  the  hungry  and  satisfy  the 
desire  of  the  afflicted,  then  shall  your  light  rise  in  the  dark- 
ness and  your  gloom  be  as  the  noonday. — Is.  58:10. 
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Items  and  Comments 


A news  item  from  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
says:  “A  high  percentage  of  alcohol  was 
found  in  the  body  of  a pilot  killed  in  a 
plane  crash  which  took  the  life  of  United 
Nations  Secretary  General  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold  in  1961,  a Swedish  medical  expert 
claimed  here. 

“Dr.  Aake  Hassler,  formerly  attached  to 
the  Swedish  air  force  as  a specialist  on  the 
circumstances  of  such  accidents,  maintained 
the  crew  of  the  plane  was  in  no  fit  condi- 
tion to  fly  and  that  Swedish  authorities 
are  concealing  the  real  cause  of  the  crash. 

From  two  national  publications  come  com- 
ments that  social  life  at  the  White  House 
may  be  more  sedate  than  in  the  two  previ- 
ous administrations.  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  says  Mrs.  Richard  Nixon  has  started 
a social  revolution  at  the  executive  mansion. 
Hard  liquor,  which  used  to  be  a chief  in- 
gredient of  a “swinging’  Washington  party, 
now  is  in  dubious  standing.  The  Nixons 
banished  the  open  bars  of  the  Johnson  and 
Kennedy  eras  and  served  no  hard  liquor 
at  their  first  parties.  French  wines  and  un- 
spiked fruit  punch  were  substituted.  “Rock 
music  and  the  uninhibited  dancing  that 
goes  with  it  have  been  relegated  to  the 
teenagers.  Late  hours  are  no  longer  a 
feature  of  White  House  parties.  Late  parties 
suddenly  have  become  unfashionable.  Also 
prized  are  invitational  ‘church  socials’  to 
the  nondenominational  church  services  which 
the  Nixons  hold  in  the  East  Room  on  Sun- 
day. Several  hundred  are  invited.  The  serv- 
ices are  followed  by  informal  receptions  in 
the  State  Dining  Room,  where  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Nixon  receive  each  guest.’ 

Alcoholism — 

— is  the  number  three  public  health 
problem. 

— numbers  7 million  cases. 

— ranks  second  as  a cause  of  suicide  in 
the  U.S. 

— accounts  for  60  percent  of  admissions 
to  mental  hospitals. 

— costs  industry  upwards  of  7 billion 
dollars. 

— is  more  prevalent  than  other  drug 
abuses. 

— is  involved  in  half  of  all  crime. 

— is  directly  fatal  to  11,000  persons  an- 
nually outside  of  violent  deaths  and 
highway  fatalities. 

— contributes  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
which  is  the  fifth  leading  cause  of  death 
of  men  between  the  ages  of  45  and  55. 

— contributes  to  the  great  problem  of 
poverty. 

— contributes  significantly  to  family  dis- 
cord and  emotional  disorders. 


— contributes  to  malignant  neoplasms, 
degenerative  heart  disease,  disease  of 
the  digestive  system,  home  accidents, 
and  homicides. 

— afflicts  10  percent  of  the  adult  drinking 
population. 

Drunk  drivers — 

— kill  one  American  every  20  minutes. 

— maim  or  cripple  5,000  people  per  day. 
(There  were  11  million  disabling  inju- 
ries from  accidents  last  year  and  alcohol 
was  a major  contributor.) 

— cause  800,000  highway  crashes  annually. 

— are  the  largest  single  contributors  to 
highway  fatalities. 

More  than  500  Roman  Catholic  priests 
have  left  the  active  ministry  in  Brazil  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years,  according  to  official 
figures  published  by  the  Brazilian  hierarchy. 
Although  it  has  by  far  the  largest  Catholic 
population  of  any  country  in  the  world, 
Brazil  has  been  perennially  plagued  by  a 
clergy  shortage. 

The  country’s  71  million  Catholics  in- 
cluded only  11,700  priests  at  the  beginning 
of  the  three-year  period  covered  in  the 
survey.  Chief  reason  for  the  departures,  the 
report  said,  is  the  celibacy  requirement,  not 
the  condition  of  extreme  difficulty  under 
which  many  priests  must  live  in  Brazil. 

A committee  to  promote  a “public  cli- 
mate’’ for  decency  in  entertainment  has 
established  temporary  offices  in  New  York. 
The  group,  spearheading  a proposed  “rally 
for  decency”  this  spring,  has  not  yet  listed 
official  sponsors,  but  a spokesman  said  that 
within  a day  of  the  public  announcement  of 
the  committee  s telephone  number,  more 
than  150  calls  offering  support  were  re- 
ceived. 

A list  of  sponsors,  he  said,  would  be  re- 
leased after  sufficient  organizations  had 
taken  official  action  on  the  plans.  The 
spokesman  stressed  that  the  committee  is 
not  condemning  any  particular  book,  play, 
or  film,  nor  advocating  the  change  in  any 
particular  law.  “What  we  re  doing,”  he  said, 
“is  bringing  together  all  who  are  interested 
in  decency  and  wholesomeness  in  enter- 
tainment, with  the  hope  that  these  people 
will  realize  they’re  not  alone,  but  represent 
the  majority  viewpoint.” 

It  is  hoped,  he  said,  that  participating 
organizations  will  be  inspired  to  carry  out 
their  own  efforts  in  the  decency  field.  The 
committee  will  be  interreligious  and  inter- 
racial. Funds  for  operation  of  the  office 
were  advanced  by  the  Uniformed  Fire  Offi- 
cers Association  of  New  York.  John  O’Mara, 
president  of  the  association,  is  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

The  Evangelical  Church  of  Westphalia 
has  launched  a “disciplinary  investigation” 
of  the  Reverend  Tabea  Ruddies,  a woman 


pastor  in  Gelsenkirchen,  for  refusing  to 
baptize  babies.  Miss  Ruddies,  40,  is  alleged 
to  have  publicly  proclaimed  opposition  to 
the  principle  of  infant  baptism.  The  action 
against  her  is  believed  to  be  the  first  re- 
sulting from  a ten-year-old  controversy  over 
the  sacrament  as  applied  to  babies. 

If  a Church  Commission  condemns  her 
views  as  constituting  violation  of  ordination 
vows,  Miss  Ruddies  must  either  resign  the 
ministry  or  retire  on  a pension. 

A leading  West  German  paper  said  after 
the  Ruddies  investigation  was  announced: 
“A  church  which  has  a ready  answer  for 
everything  from  the  German-Polish  border 
to  recognition  of  East  Germany  by  the 
Federal  Republic,  and  even  to  the  question 
of  whether  the  West  German  president 
should  be  elected  in  West  Berlin,  apparently 
does  not  know  how  to  (solve  the  church’s 
problem  of  baptism).  No  child  can  go  to 
school  before  age  6,  no  youth  must  go  to  a 
public  dance  before  16,  and  no  citizen  to 
the  polls  before  21;  but  at  an  age  when  one 
cannot  do  much  more  than  wet  diapers  . . . 
one  is  able  to  perform  such  a serious  step 
as  to  become  a church  member.” 

Campus  Crusade  for  Christ  has  picked 
Miami  to  develop  a pilot  program  designed 
to  help  the  poor  own  their  own  homes. 
The  national  evangelical  organization  is 
working  locally  through  the  Metropolitan 
Fellowship  of  Churches  and  is  involving 
young  people  of  Miami’s  Youth  for  De- 
cency movement. 

If  “Operation  Renaissance”  is  successful 
in  Miami,  said  Maco  Stewart,  an  Episcopal 
layman  from  Princeton,  N.J.,  who  organized 
the  project,  it  will  be  expanded  this  summer 
in  Dallas,  Denver,  Detroit,  Harlem,  Newark, 
Seattle,  and  Watts.  Under  the  plan,  a group 
of  realtors  here  (Miami),  under  the  direction 
of  Allen  Morris,  a Presbyterian  layman,  buy 
rental  houses  in  the  ghetto  to  be  renovated 
for  sale. 

The  houses  range  in  price  from  $10,000 
to  $14,000,  and  will  be  financed  with  40- 
year  FHA  mortgages,  at  3 percent  interest 
under  Section  235-J  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1968.  The  prospective  owners,  now  being 
screened  by  a project  committee  having  a 
majority  Negro  membership,  will  pay  less 
than  $100  per  month  for  their  new  homes. 

Dr.  Carl  F.  H.  Henry,  founding  editor 
of  Christianity  Today,  has  been  named  a 
visiting  professor  of  theology  at  Eastern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Philadel- 
phia, effective  next  fall.  The  announcement 
was  made  by  Dr.  J.  Lester  Harnish,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Baptist  institution. 

Dr.  Henry,  who  resigned  as  active  editor 
of  Christianity  Today  more  than  a year  ago, 
has  spent  the  last  few  months  studying  at 
Cambridge  University,  England.  He  con- 
tinues as  an  editor-at-large  for  the  maga- 
zine. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Students  Share  SST  Experiences 


As  Goshen  College’s  Study-Service  Tri- 
mester (SST)  moves  into  its  third  trimester 
of  operation,  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions staff  has  been  following  the  program 
with  considerable  interest.  For  14  weeks, 

: Goshen  students  receive  firsthand  exposure 
to  the  culture  of  other  countries  through 
study  and  service.  Successful  SST  partici- 
pants receive  10  credit  hours  toward  re- 
quirements for  graduation.  Some  have  re- 
ceived more  because  of  outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  the  foreign  language  while  in  the 
host  nation. 

Nelson  Kauffman,  secretary  for  home 
missions  and  evangelism  at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  a member  of  Goshen 
College  Board  of  Overseers,  represented 
the  college  in  a Mar.  15-22  visit  to  two 
f host  nations — Honduras  and  Nicaragua.  In 
reporting  his  experiences  to  the  Board’s 
administrative  council,  Kauffman  suggested 
the  need  to  listen  to  SST  returnees.  Surely 
some  of  these  returning  students  would  be 
willing  to  share  their  feelings  concerning 
missionary  efforts  in  developing  countries, 
he  said.  And  if  they  share,  administrators 
can  learn. 

At  2:00  p.m.  on  May  5,  Board  division 
heads  and  eight  Goshen  College  students, 
along  with  faculty  representative  Henry  D. 

' Weaver,  Jr.,  assembled  for  an  informal  two- 
session  seminar.  Following  introductions  by 
Board  secretary  H.  Ernest  Bennett,  Person- 
nel Secretary  Dorsa  J.  Mishler  reiterated  the 
purposes  for  meeting. 

“We  want  to  learn  what  college  students 
1 are  thinking  today,”  Mishler  said,  “both 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  SST  program 


“The  thing  that  bothered  me  about  my  SST 
experience  was  a recurring  feeling  that  after 
14  weeks  I could  return  to  my  comfortable 
environs  in  the  States,”  Kay  Sutter,  Flanagan, 
111.,  told  VS  director  Roy  Yoder. 
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and  mission  activities  in  the  five  countries 
represented  here.  Perhaps  through  this 
interaction  we  can  discover  new  ways  of 
relating  to  persons  of  other  cultures. 

Much  of  the  afternoon  session  was  spent 
introducing  the  countries  represented  and  ex- 
plaining the  types  of  service  given  by  the 
various  SST  members.  In  most  instances  stu- 
dents begin  the  SST  experience  with  seven 
weeks  of  intensive  study  directed  by  a GC 
professor  on  location.  Under  his  supervision, 
university  professors  and  other  prominent 
persons  in  the  country  address  the  students. 
The  study  portion  is  followed  by  seven 
weeks  of  service  in  rural  or  urban  areas. 
The  service  assignments  are  also  arranged 
by  faculty  leaders. 

The  recurring  testimony  of  the  eight  stu- 
dents echoed  sentiments  expressed  by  many 
returned  missionaries.  “I  believe  we  found 
ourselves  receiving  more  than  we  were  able 
to  give,”  said  Patty  Williams  of  Ligonier, 
Ind.,  who  had  been  in  Jamaica.  Randy 
Snyder,  Orrville,  Ohio,  who  also  served  in 
Jamaica,  added,  “I  was  impressed  with  what 
people  wanted  to  do  for  me  instead  of  the 
other  way  ’round.” 

Several  students  voiced  frustration  with 
the  image  the  nationals  have  of  North 
Americans:  self-sufficient  aristocrats;  Conrad 
Hilton  tourists.  “It  seemed  as  if  I was  a 
guest  in  Guadeloupe,  commented  Ruth  Ann 
Clemmer  of  Harleysville,  Pa.,  “and  I felt 
helpless  when  persons  didn’t  want  me  per- 
forming physical  labor.”  Another  student 
who  completed  service  in  Guadeloupe,  Lucy 
Yoder  of  Elverson,  Pa.,  stated  that  “many 
people  couldn’t  believe  that  North  Americans 


As  Simon  Gingerich,  assistant  secretary  for 
home  missions,  listens,  Randy  Snyder,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  describes  his  host  country,  Jamaica,  dur- 
ing the  opening  moments  of  the  SST  student- 
Mission  Board  confrontation. 


were  coming  to  assist  them  with  no  strings 
attached.” 

“I  received  a new  concept  of  service  in 
Costa  Rica,  said  Lois  Bixler  of  Elkhart, 
Ind.  “Service  to  me  now  entails  building 
relationships  with  persons;  not  necessarily 
getting  a specified  job  accomplished  within  a 
given  time  period.  Perhaps  this  is  the  prob- 
lem plaguing  missionaries — that  after  being 
on  the  field  for  a while,  they  must  have 
some  tangible  evidence  of  their  labors  to 
report  back  to  the  home  front.  Too  often, 
I believe,  the  missionary  enterprise  is 
simply  task-oriented.” 

Kay  Sutter,  Flanagan,  111.,  who  served 
in  Nicaragua,  expressed  difficulty  in  under- 
standing how  missionaries  could  take  their 
modern  conveniences  with  them  or  even 
live  in  fairly  comfortable  homes  and  then 
attempt  to  make  the  gospel  relevant  to 
underprivileged  persons.  Lois  Bixler  insisted 
that  a person  should  arrange  to  live  with  a 
national  host  if  he  desires  to  really  get  to 
the  core  of  another  country.  (All  students 
live  in  national  homes  for  the  14-week 
period ). 

“What  is  the  role  of  the  church  through 
missions  and  service  in  these  countries?” 
Nelson  Kauffman  repeatedly  asked  during 
the  evening  encounter.  Several  students 
responded  that  evangelical  church  groups 
carry  a negative  connotation  in  many  Latin- 
American  countries. 

“The  evangelical  life  is  a list  of  do’s  and 
don’ts  to  many  people,”  Jim  Hess,  student 
to  Honduras  from  Lititz,  Pa.,  commented. 
“I’m  uncertain  just  how  the  missionary 
should  become  involved  on  a spiritual 
level.” 

“I  think  the  most  apparent  needs  in  these 
countries  are  social,  and  so  one  should  begin 
by  offering  whatever  talents  he  possesses 
through  service,”  Kay  Sutter  said.  “To  be 
a missionary  in  another  culture  means  work- 
ing within  that  country’s  framework  rather 
than  trying  to  push  North  American  values,” 
Patty  Williams  continued.  “He  is  a respect- 
able ambassador  of  Christ  who  patiently 
works  at  creating  an  atmosphere  where  the 
gospel  message  can  be  communicated.” 

As  the  group  approached  the  9:00  p.m. 
closing  time,  chairman  Bennett  requested 
Virgil  Brenneman,  Student  Services  secre- 
tary, and  Henry  Weaver  to  formulate  sum- 
mary statements. 

“I  appreciated  the  students’  willingness 
to  articulate  with  particular  enthusiasm 
and  openness,  Brenneman  said.  “I  sense 
that  in  their  SST  assignments  Goshen  stu- 
dents are  able  to  exhibit  a nonprofessional 
freedom  that  missionaries  often  cannot  since 
they  are  obligated  to  report  successes  to 
their  supporters.  It  appears  that  as  a whole 
the  student  groups  are  able  to  identify  with 
the  culture  and  feelings  of  the  people  they 
are  serving  in  spite  of  the  short  length  of 
their  assignments.” 

“We  believe  the  fundamental  concept  of 
the  SST  experience  is  building  relationships 
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coupled  with  the  opportunity  for  students 
to  share  their  faith,”  Weaver  stated.  “Some 
students  return  to  Goshen  with  a realiza- 
tion of  guilt  for  living  in  such  a privileged 
society.  The  question  is  also  raised  whether 
one  can  offer  service  to  another  person  with- 
out inducing  a humbling  or  insulting  effect. 
Several  students  have  been  challenged  to 
return  to  their  host  countries  in  some  type 
of  mission  assignment.” 

The  meeting  disbanded  with  students  ex- 
pressing appreciation  for  a mission  board 
which  cared  enough  to  plan  such  a meeting; 
with  administrators  thankful  for  the  fresh 
insights  into  missionary  activity  and  Chris- 
tian commitment  of  young  adults;  and  with 
several  persons  wondering  if  they  attended 
college  just  a bit  too  soon. — Jim  Bishop. 


Work  Under  Way  on  Film 

With  ten  prints  of  the  Voluntary  Service 
film,  A Time  to  Break,  a Time  to  Build,  in 
circulation  to  congregations,  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  film  team  now  trains  its 
camera  sights  on  overseas  missions.  Break- 
Build  was  the  first  production  for  the  team 
comprised  of  Harold  Weaver,  producer;  Roy 
Martin,  cinematographer;  and  Steve  Eigsti, 
sound  engineer. 

On  Feb.  15  the  Board  s executive  commit- 
tee approved  plans  for  a film  report  to  be 
presented  in  a “CBS  Reports  news  format 
as  part  of  the  overseas  division’s  summariza- 
tion to  Board  members  at  Mission  ’69  in 
Kalona,  Iowa.  The  film  would  capture  some 
of  the  highlights  and  changing  patterns  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’  overseas  pro- 
gram during  the  past  fiscal  year.  It  would 
also  provide  exposure  to  some  of  the  chang- 
ing missions  leadership — Carl  Kreider,  who 
became  chairman  of  the  overseas  committee; 
and  Wilbert  Shenk  and  James  Kratz,  who 
have  assumed  J.  D.  Graber’s  role  as  ad- 
ministrative secretaries  in  the  overseas 
division  of  the  Board. 

Part  of  the  30-minute  report  filmed  in 
color  will  feature  interviews  with  missionar- 
ies currently  on  furlough.  One  segment  fea- 
tures West  African  missionaries  Stan  and 
Delores  Friesen  discussing  how  we  begin 
work  again  in  Nigeria.  Marie  Moyer,  who 
was  involved  in  literature  work  in  India,  and 
Meera  Lai,  daughter  of  bishop  O.  P.  Lai 
of  India,  analyze  the  role  of  the  church  in 
India.  J.  D.  Graber,  former  secretary  for 
overseas  missions  and  presently  guest 
instructor  in  missions  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  reflects  on  the  changing  patterns 
in  missions  today. 

“Leadership  Training  is  the  subject  to 
be  discussed  by  Wilbert  Shenk,  while  as- 
sociate secretary  James  Kratz  will  share  his 
views  on  the  Latin-American  scene  on  the 
basis  of  his  recent  administrative  visit  there. 

To  add  diversity  the  film  will  borrow 
footage  from  overseas  newsfilm,  employ  still 
frames,  and  utilize  other  technical  resources. 
Much  of  the  background  script  has  been 
prepared  by  Steve  Eigsti. 


“We  hope  to  have  the  film  in  answer 
print  form  for  preview  at  annual  meeting 
in  July,”  audio- visuals  director  Harold  Weav- 
er commented.  “It  will  be  shown  during 
Board  business  sessions  and  again  during 
one  of  the  mass  evening  meetings.  It  should 
be  available  for  use  in  congregations  by  late 
summer.” 

Building  Nears  Completion 

The  new  boys’  residence  at  Adriel  School 
in  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  is  nearing  completion. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Miller  and  ten  boys 
have  moved  into  the  first  floor. 

The  building  was  designed  by  Architect 
Philip  Snyder,  Springfield,  and  constructed 
by  J.  Howard  Yoder,  general  contractor, 
West  Liberty.  There  are  two  self-contained 
units  in  the  building;  however,  the  second 
floor  is  not  finished  yet.  Each  floor  has  a 
dining-living  room  area,  kitchen,  laundry, 
and  a large  recreation  room.  There  is  an 
apartment-like  living  area  on  each  floor  for 
the  houseparents  and  a room  for  a relief 
houseparent  besides  rooms  for  twelve  boys. 

Special  recognition  is  given  to  Erie  Sauder 
and  the  Sauder  Woodworking  Company, 
Archbold,  for  the  following  donation:  ward- 
robes in  the  bedrooms,  coat  lockers  and  the 
cabinets  in  the  kitchen  and  laundry.  The 
walnut-colored  furniture  is  finished  with 
Sauders  Herculex  plastic. 

WMSA  groups  in  Ohio  are  making  quilts 
and  have  given  money  to  buy  kitchen  uten- 
sils, dishes,  vacuum  cleaners,  and  sewing 
machines. 

In  addition  to  these  donations  many  other 
persons  have  given  of  their  time  and  money 
to  help  with  the  construction  and  decorating 
of  the  new  residence. 

The  first  floor  is  painted  in  shades  of 
yellows  and  greens.  The  second  floor  is 
decorated  in  blues  and  greens.  The  drapes, 
furniture,  and  handmade  quilts  add  a home- 
like atmosphere  to  the  rooms. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  is 
$200,000.  It  is  being  financed  solely  by 
contributions  of  interested  persons,  organiza- 
tions, and  church  groups,  as  the  operating 
budget  does  not  allow  for  development  and 
building. 

An  open  house  and  dedication  are  being 
planned  when  the  second  floor  is  completed. 
The  public  will  be  invited  to  attend  these 
programs. 

Adriel  is  a boarding  school  for  slow-learn- 
ing teenagers.  It  is  a Health  and  Welfare 
institution  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Charities,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Don 
Hertzler  is  the  present  administrator. 

Six  Baptized  in  Gia  Dinh 

Six  persons  were  baptized  and  received 
into  the  Gia  Dinh  congregation,  Saigon, 
Vietnam,  bringing  to  more  than  thirty  the 
number  baptized  within  the  past  six  months. 

The  Gia  Dinh  congregation  represents 
a cross  section  of  society — some  are  illiterate 


and  some  are  university  students;  some  have 
good  jobs  and  others  at  one  time  made  their 
living  by  begging;  some  live  in  grass  houses 
and  others  live  in  more  substantial  buildings. 
Some  are  young;  some  are  aged. 

“These  people  represent  opportunities 
for  the  church  to  be  the  church,”  said 
missionary  Luke  Martin,  “in  living,  sharing, 
and  witnessing  to  the  transforming  power  of 
Christ.” 

The  first  term  of  weekend  Bible  school 
classes  designed  to  train  lay  members  of 
the  church  was  begun  in  early  May.  The 
Sunday  school  is  being  restructured  in  order 
to  become  a more  effective  medium  of 
Christian  education. 

The  Family  Child  Assistance  program  in 
the  Gia  Dinh  area,  an  MCC  sponsorship 
program  directed  by  the  Luke  Martins,  cur- 
rently assists  130  families.  In  most  of  the 
families  a teenage  member  is  being  helped 
to  learn  a trade.  Since  many  of  the  girls 
wish  to  study  sewing,  the  Martins  operate 
a sewing  class  for  30  girls.  Five  girls  have 
recently  graduated  from  the  sewing  school. 

“Vietnamese  are  hoping  for  peace,” 
Martin  said,  “and  they  realize  that  develop- 
ments are  largely  dependent  on  American 
intentions.  Having  lived  with  war  so  long,” 
he  added,  “some  people  are  fearful  of  what 
peace  will  bring.  Yet  it  is  the  longing  of 
those  who  have  suffered  so  much.  Join  us 
in  praying  for  peace.” 


Committee  Approves  Aid 

Three  home  missions-supported  locations 
are  to  benefit  from  actions  taken  during 
the  May  12-14  meeting  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions’  executive  committee  in  Elkhart. 

On  May  12  the  Board  authorized  a $15,000 
grant  to  Ohio  Mennonite  Mission  Board  to 
assist  in  the  construction  of  a multipurpose 
structure  for  the  University-Euclid  Church 
in  Cleveland.  The  45-member  congregation 
has  been  renting  worship  space  for  the  past 
five  years  in  a public  school  located  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  Hough  community. 

Simon  Gingerich,  assistant  secretary  for 
home  missions  and  evangelism,  pointed  out 
that  the  executive  committee  of  the  Ohio 
Mission  Board  convened  on  May  13  to  ap- 
point a building  committee.  The  committee 
includes  Warner  Jackson,  Pastor  of  University- 
Euclid;  Vern  Miller,  pastor  of  Lee  Heights 
congregation  in  Cleveland;  Richard  Ross 
and  Walter  Schmid,  officers  on  the  Ohio 
Mission  Board;  and  David  Hostetler,  a 
building  contractor.  Groundbreaking  cere- 
monies are  slated  for  May  25.  Total  cost 
for  the  new  facility,  to  be  located  on  the 
comer  of  85th  and  Chester  approximately 
five  blocks  from  their  present  worship  site, 
is  estimated  at  $62,000. 

Since  their  appointment  ten  years  ago  to 
the  ministry  at  Black  Mountain  Mission 
in  Chinle,  Ariz.,  the  Naswood  Burbank 
family  has  been  living  in  a two-room  hogan. 
The  Board  executive  committee  has  now 
approved  the  construction  of  a two-bedroom 
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cottage  to  serve  as  a new  parsonage  for  the 
Burbanks. 

“We  are  now  in  the  process  of  scouting 
couples  willing  to  assist  with  construction 
work  on  a Voluntary  Service  basis  to 
mitigate  costs,’  Gingerich  said.  “This  might 
be  a project  to  interest  potential  senior 
VS  couples.  We  would  welcome  interested 
persons  to  make  inquiries  to  our  office  for 
more  information.’’ 

The  third  executive  action  taken  will 
approve  a $10,000  grant  to  Iowa-Nebraska 
Conference  to  aid  in  constructing  an  addition 
to  Northside  Chapel  in  Omaha.  The 
$60,000  multipurpose  addition  will  facilitate 
public  worship,  Christian  education,  child 
care  and  club  work,  with  the  basement  re- 
served for  youth  activities.  Presently  seven 
Voluntary  Service  workers  assist  with  the 
outreach  program  of  Northside  Chapel. 

The  Iowa-Nebraska  Board  has  already 
appointed  a building  committee  and  plans 
to  begin  construction  the  summer  of  1969 
or  early  fall. 

“The  money  that  home  missions  has 
pledged  for  these  construction  projects  will 
need  to  be  borrowed  from  banks  and  inter- 
ested brethren  in  the  church,”  Gingerich 
added.  “The  urgency  of  these  projects,  how- 
ever, necessitates  our  moving  ahead  with 
faith  that  the  brotherhood  will  respond 
through  increased  missions  giving.” 


Teaching  Generosity 

To  teach  generosity,  a weekly  offering 
is  received  in  the  Jamama  School,  Somalia. 
One  of  the  national  teachers,  the  teacher 
of  Arabic  provided  by  the  government, 

Calendar 


J Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Salem,  Ore.,  June  5-7. 

Ij  75th  Anniversary  Convocation  and  Alumni  Day,  Go- 
shen College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  June  7. 

> Ontario  Conference,  June  6,  7,  at  Wideman,  Markham, 
Ont. 

[ Western  Ontario  Conference,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  June  12- 
{ 14. 

II  North  Central  Conference  and  Mission  Board,  Cassel- 
ton,  N.D.,  June  12-15. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kalona,  Iowa,  July 
1-6. 

Alberta-Saskatchewan  Conference,  Salem  Church,  To- 
field,  Alta.,  July  11-13. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  22-25. 

(j  Ohio  Mennonite  Youth  Convention,  Highland  High 
School,  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  July  24-27. 

Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference,  Wayland,  Iowa, 
Julv  29-31. 

4‘  Allegheny  Conference,  Allensville,  Pa.,  July  31  to  Aug. 
2. 

i1  Indiana-Michigan  Conference,  Westview  High  School,  6 
miles  north  of  Topeka,  Ind.,  July  31  to  Aug.  3. 

| Conservative  Conference,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Aug.  12-14. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Turner,  Ore  , Aug.  15- 
j 19. 

IM  Washington-Franklin  Mission  Board,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  Aug.  28. 

South  Central  Conference,  Protection,  Kan.,  Sept. 
5-7. 

I Washington-Franklin  Conference,  Hagerstown,  Md., 
„ Sept.  11. 

■'J  Lancaster  Conference,  Sept.  18. 

' Illinois  Conference,  Roanoke,  111.,  Sept.  19-21. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session,  Nov.  14,  15. 

» Southwest  Conference,  Downey,  Calif.,  Nov.  27-29. 

| Mennonite  General  Council  Meeting,  Chicago,  111.,  Dec. 
9,10. 
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sparked  the  idea.  A needy  boy  in  the 
hospital  became  the  first  recipient  from  this 
fund. 

An  educational  trip  to  Chisimaio  was  a 
highlight  of  the  past  month.  They  stopped 
at  a plantation  and  saw  how  bananas  are 
packed  and  loaded  on  trucks  for  shipment. 
At  the  port  they  saw  the  bananas  loaded 
onto  a ship.  During  their  tour  of  the  ship 
they  saw  the  large  refrigerated  areas  where 
the  bananas  were  stored. 

The  special  event  of  the  day  was  a visit 
to  the  Progma  Fish  Company.  Here  the  stu- 
dents had  opportunity  to  see  and  feel  the 
cold  as  they  passed  through  the  freezer 
rooms.  Five  sandals  were  lost — they  froze 
fast  to  the  floor. 

Secretaries  Retreat 

On  Friday  evening,  May  2,  the  letter 
combinations  MCC,  EMBMC,  MBMC,  MPH, 
and  MBI  might  well  have  been  found  in 
alphabet  soup.  By  Sunday,  May  4,  these 
initials  as  well  as  others  typed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  business  letters  from  the  agencies, 
took  on  flesh  and  blood  meaning  for  the 
secretaries  and  staff  workers  representing 
those  organizations.  This  revelation  took 
place  at  a May  2-4  retreat  held  at 
Laurelville  Church  Center  that  involved 
62  secretarial  personnel  from  five  Menno- 
nite agencies. 

The  five  Mennonite  agencies  were: 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Chari- 
ties, Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House,  and  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  Incorporated. 

Initial  plans  for  the  retreat  were  formu- 
lated by  Ruby  Lind  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  offices  in  Akron,  Pa.  After 
Ruby  accepted  a Vietnam  Christian  Serv- 
ice assignment  recently,  a three-member 
committee  spearheaded  planning  efforts. 
Each  participating  agency  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  a certain  part  of  the  program, 
with  the  MCC  committee  providing  overall 
coordination. 

Following  a get-acquainted  session  to 
kick  off  the  Friday  evening  program.  Nelson 
Waybill  of  the  MPH  personnel  office  en- 
gaged several  members  of  the  group  in 
acting  out  various  types  of  secretarial  roles. 

Two  presentations  by  Norma  Bartel, 
business  instructor  at  Bucks  County  (Pa.) 
Community  College,  highlighted  Saturday’s 
activities.  Miss  Bartel  offered  suggestions 
on  improving  interpersonal  relationships 
and  discussed  “The  Haloed  Secretary  in  a 
Church-related  Organization.”  A panel  of 
representatives  from  all  offices  discussed 
secretarial  responsibilities  and  initiative. 

Other  features  of  the  retreat  included 
informal  recreation,  a cookout  and  sing- 
along,  and  a Sunday  morning  inspirational 
message  by  MBI  president  Lewis  Strite  of 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  At  a closing  evaluation 
period  the  group  voted  in  favor  of  having 
another  retreat  in  two  years. 


“Through  this  retreat  various  church 
agencies  and  their  secretarial  staffs  be- 
came real  to  all  of  us  instead  of  being  just 
‘persons’  or  places  out  there,’  ” Sharon 
Yoder,  secretary  to  Boyd  Nelson,  commented 
at  Elkhart.  “The  guest  speakers  with  their 
helpful  hints  stimulated  us,  and  it  was  also 
interesting  to  compare  ‘secretarial  notes.’  ” 


Afro-American  Seminar  Offer 

A new  course — Afro-American  Seminar — 
will  be  taught  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege this  summer  by  a team  of  three  pro- 
fessors. Beginning  June  16  and  ending  July 
9,  the  course  will  be  held  from  7:00  to 
10:00  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  so  that 
more  people  can  participate. 

This  year  being  the  350th  anniversary 
of  the  coming  of  the  first  Negro  to  America, 
the  course  is  set  up  to  provide  the  student 
with  a historical  sketch  of  the  black  man  in 
America,  to  investigate  selected  contempo- 
rary issues,  to  foster  an  appreciation  of 
Afro-American  culture,  and  to  create  an 
awareness  of  the  burden  of  racism  in 
America. 

Leading  the  Seminar  will  be  Samuel  L. 
Horst,  T.  Kembo  Migire,  and  Albert  N. 
Keim.  Horst,  assistant  professor  of  history, 
has  spent  a year  of  study  in  Negro  his- 
tory at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  is 
currently  working  in  Civil  War  and  Re- 
construction at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Migire,  a Tanzanian,  has  studied  Economics 
and  Race  Relations  at  Howard  University, 
and  has  been  instructor  of  economics  at 
EMC  this  year.  Keim,  whose  special  inter- 
est is  twentieth-century  history,  is  instruc- 
tor in  history. 

Interested  persons  are  invited  to  audit 
the  course  or  to  take  it  for  credit.  For 
more  information  contact  Dean  Ira  E.  Mil- 
ler, EMC,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Hesston  Will  Hold 
Commencement 
and  Reunions 

Commencement  speaker,  Hesston  College, 
is  Dr.  A.  H.  Elland,  President  of  Hutchin- 
son Community  Junior  College  at  Hutchin- 
son, Kansas.  President  Elland,  an  elder  and 
active  lay  leader  in  the  Christian  Church 
will  speak  on  the  subject,  “Crisis  in  Our 
Time”  on  Sunday  evening,  June  1.  At  the 
9:30  a.m.  baccalaureate  service,  June  1,  Bill 
Detweiler,  pastor  of  Kidron  Mennonite 
Church,  Kidron,  Ohio,  will  be  the  guest 
speaker. 

Graduating  classes  of  1914,  1919,  1929, 
1944,  1954,  1964,  of  Hesston  College  will 
hold  reunions  this  year.  These  reunions 
will  be  held  on  Alumni  Day,  May  31. 
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Midway  Mennonite  Church,  Columbiana, 
Ohio,  is  planning  a homecoming  for  Sunday, 
June  29,  in  connection  with  commemorative 
services  June  28,  29  in  recognition  of  the 
centennial  of  part  of  their  church  building. 
Former  members  are  cordially  invited  to 
share  in  the  event. 

Fifty-seventh  Annual  Bible  Meeting  at 

Elizabethtown  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church,  May 
24,  25.  Speaker  was  Norman  Hockman,  on 
furlough  from  Honduras. 

Annual  Bible  Conference  at  Beaver  Run 
Mennonite  Church,  May  24,  25.  The  theme 
was:  “Christian  Ethics  in  Our  Contempo- 
rary Society.  The  speakers  were  Harvey 
Bauman  and  Richard  Pannell. 

The  Conservative  Mennonite  Bible 
School  and  Institute  closed  Mar.  21  with  a 
record  enrollment  of  204  students.  The  facul- 
ty met  May  2 to  plan  for  the  next  year. 
The  new  bulletins  will  be  available  soon. 
For  information  write  to  Abe  E.  Miller, 
R.  3,  Plain  City,  Ohio  43064. 

Annual  Inspirational  Meeting  to  be  held 
at  Long  Green,  Md.,  Aug.  2.  The  speaker 
will  be  Melville  Nafziger. 

Special  meetings:  Kenneth  I.  Smoker, 
Newton,  Kan.,  at  Salvation  Army  Citadel, 
Newton,  Kan.,  May  19-29  (except  Sat.  eve.). 

Owen  Bauman  of  Waterloo,  Ont.,  passed 
away  on  May  11.  He  is  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Dale  Schumm,  missionary  in  Bihar,  India. 
J.  B.  Martin  represented  the  Mission  Board 
at  the  funeral  on  May  14.  The  Schumms 
may  be  addressed  c/o  Ellsworth  Cottage, 
Landour,  Mussoorie,  U.P.,  India. 

Willard  Roth  writes  from  Accra,  Ghana: 
“Workwise,  I usually  spend  forenoons  in  the 
Christian  Messenger  office  and  afternoons 
on  sermon  preparation,  letter  writing,  and 
other  jobs  related  to  assignments  within 
the  Ghana  Mennonite  Church  and  the  Chris- 
tian Council.  Alice  continues  processing 
Home  Bible  Studies.  One  of  the  questions 
many  students  are  currently  asking  is 
whether  Christians  should  be  involved  in 
politics.” 

A cable  received  on  May  9 from  S.  Paul 
Millers  of  India  indicated  that  their  furlough 
departure  from  India  was  delayed.  They 
expect  to  arrive  in  U.S.A.  on  June  4 instead 
of  May  28. 

Arlin  Yoder,  Sao  Carlos,  Brazil,  reports: 
“We  are  still  looking  for  a suitable  place 
to  begin  regular  meetings.  This  is  seemingly 
a most  urgent  next  step  in  development 
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of  our  church  community.  We  may  now  try 
to  have  several  meetings  in  our  homes  until 
we  find  something  else.  Pray  that  we  might 
be  led  to  a proper  location  to  begin  or- 
ganized services. 

Ruth  Pershadi  from  Dhamtari,  India,  who 
studied  in  the  U.S.A.  several  years  for  her 
master’s  degree,  has  taken  a job  with  Chris- 
tian Medical  College  and  Hospital  in  Lud- 
hiana, India.  She  has  been  appointed  head 
of  the  dietary  department. 

Margaret  Ashley,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
writes:  “The  church  in  Lapa  is  in  a period 
of  animation.  Having  our  seminary  students, 
the  Melquiades,  home  for  three  months  over 
Christmas  was  a good  experience.  Now  we 
are  preparing  to  send  the  Golfetto  family  to 
serve  a new  church  in  Parana  State.  This 
will  take  a total  of  seven  members  out  of 
the  congregation,  leaving  us  21.  This  year 
our  emphasis  is  teacher  training  and  pre- 
paring the  youth  for  leadership.” 

The  Hiroshi  Kaneko  family  from  Japan 
who  have  been  commissioned  by  the  Japan 
Mennonite  Church  to  serve  with  HCJB 
in  Quito,  Ecuador,  will  be  visiting  in  the 
United  States  for  a month  this  summer. 
They  are  scheduled  to  arrive  June  17  and 
will  leave  Miami  for  Quito  on  July  20. 
Stops  include  Los  Angeles,  Denver,  Hesston, 
Wayland,  and  Kalona,  Iowa,  areas;  Lom- 
bard, 111.;  Goshen-Elkhart,  Archbold,  Harri- 
sonburg, and  Miami. 

John  Bender,  son  of  Lloyd  and  Leona 
Bender  of  Route  1,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  began  a 
six-week  editorial  internship  on  May  13  in 
the  information  services’  office  of  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions.  After  June  27  he  will 
attend  Waterloo  Lutheran  University  to 
complete  requirements  for  a BA  degree  in 
English. 

Iglesia  Menonita,  a 35-member  Spanish- 
speaking congregation  in  the  Bronx,  N.Y.C., 
has  requested  home  missions  subsidy  to 
support  their  pastor  Ron  Collins  full  time. 
The  home  missions  division  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  has  arranged  a subsidy 
agreement  with  the  Atlantic  States  Missions 
Committee  to  begin  in  September  1969. 
A Voluntary  Service  couple,  Leonard  and 
Barbara  Kilmer,  are  assisting  the  congrega- 
tion in  a ministry  to  community  youth. 

John  I.  Smucker,  pastor  of  Mennonite 
House  of  Friendship  in  the  Bronx,  N.Y.C., 
has  received  a scholarship  for  a one-year 
study  program  at  Union  Theological  Semi- 


nary. His  congregation  has  granted  him  an 
eight-month  leave  of  absence  effective  Oct.  1, 
1969. 

Margaret  Martin  arrived  home  Apr.  22 
on  a three-month  furlough  from  Germany. 
Her  address  is  1231  Main  Street,  Akron, 
Pa.  17501. 

Kenneth  and  Elizabeth  Nissley  arrived  in 
the  States  on  furlough  from  Somalia  on 
Apr.  27.  Their  address  is  5946  N.  11th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19141. 

“Your  cablegrams  arrived  while  our  Apr. 
25-27  annual  conference  was  in  session,” 
I.  U.  Nsasak,  secretary  for  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  Nigeria,  wrote  recently  to  mis- 
sionary Edwin  Weaver.  “Conference  express- 
es deep  appreciation  for  all  that  the  Mission 
Board  is  doing  for  us  and  for  the  concern 
of  American  brethren  for  the  young  church 
in  Nigeria. 

“There  was  great  enthusiasm  and  co- 
operative participation  during  conference 
sessions,  he  continued.  “Friday  fasting 
and  prayer  was  thrilling  and  rewarding. 
Saturday  business  was  perfectly  guided  by 
the  Holy  Spirit — calm,  responsive,  with 
great  resolve  and  commitment.  The  Ikot 
Ada  Iden  church  building  was  packed  for 
the  Sunday  workshop  and  communion 
service.  Orderliness  in  the  service  hall,  the 
sermon,  the  choir  led  by  U.  U.  Imeh — all 
seemed  to  excel  previous  conferences.” 

Registration  is  under  way  for  persons 
planning  to  attend  Mission  ’69,  July  2-6, 
in  Kalona,  Iowa.  Copies  of  the  preliminary 
program  with  accompanying  registration  card 
are  available  through  local  Mission  Board 
members,  or  write  for  programs  to  Mission 
’69,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

Dee  Detweiler  returned  to  Shirati  Hospital, 
Musoma,  Tanzania,  for  her  second  term  of 
service  on  Apr.  29. 

Naomi  Smoker,  who  served  over  nine- 
teen years  in  the  Eastern  Board  mission 
office  in  Bukiroba,  Tanzania,  transferred  to 
the  mission  office  in  Mogadiscio,  Somalia, 
May  1.  Her  address  is  Box  2,  Mogadiscio, 
Somalia. 

The  Hershey  Leaman  family  returned 
to  Nairobi,  Kenya,  on  May  14,  after  a 17- 
month  furlough  in  the  States.  During  this 
furlough  Hershey  completed  work  on  a 
master’s  degree  in  Public  and  International 
Affairs. 

Glen  and  Elizabeth  Good,  Thionville, 
France,  were  scheduled  to  arrive  in  the 
States  on  May  20  for  a three-month  fur- 
lough. Their  address  is  c/o  Oliver  Nyce, 
323  W.  Union  Street,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Anna  Martin,  missionary  nurse  in 
Tanzania,  was  scheduled  to  arrive  home 
on  furlough  May  20.  Her  address  is  Ronks, 
Pa. 

Marian  Hostetler  reports  from  Constan- 
tine, Algeria:  “At  school  were  giving  our 
final  semester  tests  already.  All  grades 
are  to  be  in  by  May  15.  But  school  con- 
tinues to  the  end  of  June.  Marian  will 
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arrive  at  her  home  in  Orrville,  Ohio,  on 
July  2 for  a brief  vacation,  returning  to 
Algeria  on  July  23. 

Mrs.  Ron  Guengerich,  Obihiro,  Japan, 
says:  “Language  study  came  to  a slow 
welcome  halt,  and  then  a two-week  vaca- 
j tion  to  southern  Japan  gave  us  a chance 
to  put  into  practice  all  we  learned,  also 
emphasizing  how  little  we  really  had 
, learned.  Now  we  are  trying  the  methods 
on  our  pupils  for  six  months.  We  learn 
i very  quickly  what  it  must  have  been  for 
our  teachers  to  endure  teaching  us.  We 
will  have  to  pray  for  the  same  patience 
with  our  pupils  that  our  teachers  had  with 
us.” 


Erma  Grove,  Accra,  Ghana,  comments: 
“Each  Tuesday  and  Thursday  forenoons 
I teach  four  Bible  classes  in  the  Pokoasi 
school.  It  means  driving  nine  miles  to  do 
• so.  I find  this  teaching  very  challenging. 
In  the  oldest  class  we  have  been  studying 
in  Genesis  using  the  Bible  as  our  text- 
books. They  enjoy  these  O.T.  stories 
thoroughly.” 

A social  worker  with  a bachelor’s  or 
master  s degree  is  urgently  needed  at 
Stone  Mountain  Village  for  emotionally  dis- 
turbed and  pre-delinquent  youth.  The  as- 
signment would  include  some  program 
director  responsibilities  pending  applicant 
qualifications.  For  more  information,  write: 
Earl  Yoder,  Stone  Mountain  Village,  Box 
200,  Belleville,  Pa.  17004,  or  John  Lehman, 
t Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 


Mike  Yoder,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Yoder  of  Route  1,  Eureka,  111.,  left 
| the  States  on  May  11  for  a three-year  term 
as  an  Overseas  Missions  Associate  in  Bra- 
silia, Brazil,  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
[ Missions  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  He  will  assist 
i long-term  missionaries  operating  bookstores 
in  Brasilia  and  Taguatinga  (a  suburb  of 
Brasilia).  In  order  to  be  self-supporting, 
he  will  teach  English  at  Casa  de  Thomas 
Jefferson,  a cultural  center  jointly  operated 
by  the  Brasilian  government  and  the  U.S. 

I Information  Service. 

‘ Mr.  Yoder  is  a 1968  graduate  of  Goshen 
j'  (Ind. ) College  with  a major  in  sociology.  He 
I is  a member  of  the  Roanoke  Mennonite 
| Church,  Eureka. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  has  announced 
[that  Harold  Good,  of  Durham,  N.  C.,  will 
'join  the  faculty  next  year  as  assistant  pro- 
cessor of  Biblical  studies.  He  is  currently  a 
I candidate  for  a PhD  at  Duke  University. 

Mr.  Good  earned  a BA  degree  from  Go- 
shen College  in  1948  and  a BD  degree 
,from  Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary  in 
1965.  He  has  taught  at  Goshen  College  as 
assistant  instructor  in  New  Testament  intro- 
duction. 

Formerly  of  Waterloo,  Ontario,  Mr.  Good 
aas  had  years  of  experience  as  vice  presi- 
dent and  partner  in  J.  C.  Hallman  Mfg. 
3o„  Waterloo,  Ont. 


Seventeen  high  school  seniors  re- 
cently accepted  Menno  Simons  Awards 
for  study  at  Goshen  College. 

Menno  Simons  Scholars  are  eligible  for 
the  most  substantial  awards  to  all  freshmen. 
The  amount  of  the  stipend  can  range  from 
$100  a year  to  half  of  the  tuition  cost  each 
year  for  four  college  years,  depending 

upon  need. 

This  year’s  winners  came  from  five 

states,  and  they  bring  the  total  number  of 
Menno  Simons  Scholars  since  the  pro- 
gram’s beginning  in  1956  to  137.  Among 
former  scholars  are  college  professors, 

medical  doctors,  social  workers,  ministers, 

and  registered  nurses;  equally  impressive 
vocations  and  professions  were  chosen  by 
the  others. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I am  writing  about  the  article,  “What  Kind  of 
Church  Member  Are  You?”  by  Jim  Bishop  (May 
6 issue). 

I think  the  material  should  not  have  been 
published.  When  I was  a child,  after  election  we 
were  taught  to  respect  our  president,  and  his 
reference  to  President  Nixon  was  uncalled  for.  We 
wonder  why  our  young  people  have  no  respect 
for  our  government.  If  these  so-called  Christians 
question  our  president,  how  can  we  expect  our 
young  people  to  show  respect?  Do  you  have  to 
print  everything  that  is  sent?  As  one  lady  said, 
the  Herald  should  be  a paper  you  could  pass  on 
to  your  neighbor  and  she  certainly  would  not 
want  to  give  this  out  for  someone  else  to  read. 
— Mrs.  Dave  Mast,  Clarence,  N.Y. 

I want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  two 
articles  in  the  May  6 Gospel  Herald,  “Confessions 
of  a Missionary,”  by  Robert  L.  Ramseyer,  and 
“The  Rich  Experience,”  by  Robert  J.  Baker. 
Both  articles  were  a real  blessing  to  me  and 
expressed  many  things  I too  have  experienced, 
the  first  especially  after  working  in  Catholic 
hospitals  and  meeting  many  other  people  from  all 
kinds  of  backgrounds.  God  bless  those  who  are 
not  afraid  to  express  how  they  feel. — Mrs.  Harry 
W.  Myers,  Portland,  Ore. 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Byers,  Glen  and  Lila  (Roth),  Salem,  Ore.,  third 
daughter,  Julie  Renee,  Feb.  12,  1969. 

Chupp,  Elvie  and  Joan  (Oswald),  Goshen,  Ind., 
first  child,  Michael  Allan,  Apr.  29,  1969. 

Esch,  C.  David  and  Pauline  (Harshbarger), 
Allensville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Pearl  Shelley,  Apr. 
25,  1969. 

Hughes,  Theodore  G.  and  Lina  (Yoder),  East 
Petersburg,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
Mary  Elizabeth,  Feb.  — ■,  1967;  received  for  adop- 
tion, Apr.  7,  1969. 

Kauffman,  Ervin  J.  and  Ruth  (Driver),  Port- 
land, Ore.,  first  child,  Yolanda  Sue,  May  1,  1969. 

Keener,  J.  Clyde  and  Vera  (Stoltzfus),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Denise 
Renee,  Mar.  6,  1969. 


Kratz,  John  D.  and  Dorothy  (Freed),  Souderton, 
Pa.,  second  and  third  sons,  Richard  Todd  and 
Rodney  Alan,  Apr.  16,  1969. 

Lindner,  Emile  and  Shirley  (Middaugh),  Tis- 
kilwa,  111.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Tracy 
Jean,  Apr.  23,  1969. 

Litweiler,  Wayne  and  Dianne  (Miller),  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  first  child,  Wayne  Dean  Jr 
Apr.  26,  1969. 

Longenecker,  Martin  and  Miriam  (Snavely), 
Middletown,  Pa.,  sixth  son,  Kevin  Del,  Mar  26 
1969. 

Moser,  Joseph  E.  and  Rosanna  (Kennell), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Julianne  Kay,  Apr.  23,  1969. 

Richer,  Roland  and  Betty  (Beck),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  a son,  Jeffrey  Lee,  Mar.  9,  1969. 

Wenger,  John  Carl  and  Joyce  (Cortez),  Des 
Allemands,  La.,  first  child,  Shane  William,  Apr. 
4,  1969;  received  for  adoption,  Apr.  10,  1969. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Frey — Diefenbacker. — Mahlon  Frey,  Elmira, 
Ont.,  and  Doris  Diefenbacker,  St.  Jacobs,  Ont., 
both  of  Floradale  cong.,  by  Gerald  Good  and  Amos 
Brubacher,  May  3,  1969. 

Martin — Martin. — Larry  Lee  Martin,  Newmans- 
town,  Pa.,  Twelfth  and  Windsor  cong.,  and  Lois 
Ann  Martin,  Reinholds,  Pa.,  Gehman  s cong.,  by 
Howard  Z.  Good,  May  3,  1969. 

Stoltzfus — Lefever. — Benuel  K.  Stoltzfus, 

Peace  Bottom,  Pa.,  and  Barbara  Jane  Lefever, 
Willow  Street,  Pa.,  both  of  Sunnyside  cong.,  by 
Clayton  L.  Keener,  May  3,  1969. 

Wright — Huber. — Wayne  F.  Wright,  Leola,  Pa., 
and  Vera  N.  Huber,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  both  of 
Weaverland  cong.,  by  J.  Paul  Graybill,  May  3 
1969. 

Zoss — Kendall. — Stephen  Zoss,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  Metamora  (111.)  cong.,  and  Julie  Kendall, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Baptist  Church,  by  Wilbur 
Nachtigall,  assisted  by  Gary  Reif,  Apr.  12,  1969. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Brownsberger,  Samuel,  son  of  John  and  Eliza- 
beth (Hoover)  Brownsberger,  was  born  in  Mark- 
ham Twp.,  Ont.,  Aug.  28,  1898;  died  at  K-W 
Hospital,  Mar.  5,  1969;  aged  70  y.  6 m.  5 d.  On 
Aug.  17,  1927,  he  was  married  to  Ruth  Wambold, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (James 
and  Ronald),  4 grandchildren,  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Annie  Dike),  and  2 brothers  (Ezra  and  Joseph). 
He  was  a member  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church, 
Kitchener,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
the  morning  of  Mar.  8,  with  R.  N.  Johnson  and 
Ward  Woolner  officiating;  afternoon  services  were 
held  at  the  Wideman  Church,  Markham,  Mar.  8, 
with  R.  N.  Johnson  and  E.  L.  McDowell  officiating; 
interment  in  Wideman  Cemetery. 

Buckwalter,  Harry  Rohrer,  son  of  John  R. 
and  Magdalene  (Hershey)  Buckwalter,  was  bom 
at  Myerstown,  Pa.,  Aug.  21,  1884;  died  in  a 
hospital  in  Hannibal,  Mo.,  Apr.  21,  1969;  aged 
84  y.  8 m.  In  1909  he  was  married  to  Harriet 
L.  Harsh,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  8 
sons  and  one  daughter,  38  grandchildren,  9 great- 
grandchildren, and  one  brother  (Ira  E. ).  He  was 
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preceded  in  death  by  one  son.  In  1909  he  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  and  served  the  Palmyra 
and  Pea  Ridge  congregations  until  failing  health 
caused  him  to  retire.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Lewis  Brothers  Funeral  Home,  Palmyra, 
Mo.,  with  Harry  A.  Diener,  Daniel  Kauffman, 
and  David  A.  Hathaway  officiating;  interment  in 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  Palmyra. 

Dietzel,  Samuel,  was  born  in  Huron  Co.,  Mich., 
Dec.  20,  1881;  died  at  the  Scenic  Convalescent 
Home,  Pigeon,  Mich.,  Apr.  3,  1969;  aged  87  y. 
3 m.  14  d.  On  Aug.  31,  1910,  he  was  married  to 
Elma  Stein,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 
sons  and  2 daughters  (Alfred  H.,  Loren  L., 
Arnold  J.,  Reuben  S.,  Carlton  O.,  Harlan  A., 
Mrs.  Helen  Loewen,  and  Mrs.  Lenora  Sempira), 
24  grandchildren,  and  9 great-grandchildren.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Pigeon  River  Conservative 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Apr. 
7,  with  Earl  J.  Maust  and  Willard  Mayer  officiat- 
ing. 

Kaufman,  Joseph  William,  son  of  Peter  and 
Mary  Kaufman,  was  born  at  Tiskilwa,  111.,  Aug. 
3,  1883;  died  at  the  Lutheran  Hospital,  Manson, 
Iowa,  Mar.  18,  1969;  aged  85  y.  7 m.  15  d.  In 
1917,  he  was  married  to  Mattie  Kennel,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Marie, 
Marcille — Mrs.  Paul  Davidhizar,  and  Bernice — 
Mrs.  Clarence  Johnson),  3 sons  (Ralph,  Will, 
and  Wayne),  10  grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Bessie 
— Mrs.  Alvin  Good  and  Mollie — Mrs.  Frank  Mish- 
ler),  and  one  brother  (Sam).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Manson  Church. 

Martin,  Wendell  Lee,  son  of  Lee  Edward  and 
Mary  Lois  (Lehman)  Martin,  was  bom  at  Waynes- 
boro, Pa.,  Feb.  10,  1962;  died  at  Reid,  Md.,  in 
a car-bicycle  accident.  May  1,  1969;  aged  7 y. 
2 m.  21  d.  Surviving  in  addition  to  his  parents 
are  2 sisters  and  one  brother  (Raedella,  Elton, 
and  Icilda).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Salem  Ridge  Church,  May  4,  with  Norman  H. 
Martin  and  Mahlon  Eshleman  officiating. 

Naffziger,  Lucille  Virginia,  daughter  of  Alphia 
and  Elizabeth  (Birkey)  Naffziger,  was  born  at 
Saybrook,  111.,  Oct.  24,  1920;  died  at  the  Lutheran 
Hospital,  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa,  Dec.  24,  1968;  aged 
48  y.  2 m.  She  was  a member  of  the  Manson 
Church,  where  memorial  services  were  held 
Dec.  27,  with  James  Detweiler  officiating;  inter- 
ment in  Ross  Hill  Cemetery. 

Nafziger,  Asa,  son  of  Daniel  and  Kathryn 
(Schertz)  Nafziger,  was  born  at  Minier,  111., 
June  9,  1888;  died  at  the  Mennonite  Hospital, 
Bloomington,  111.,  May  2,  1969;  aged  80  y.  10  m. 
23  d.  On  Feb.  18,  1912,  he  was  married  to  Lizzie 
Egli,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 children 
(Orval,  Melvin,  Willace,  Mrs.  Ina  Garber,  Mrs. 
Lucille  Bachman,  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  Collins),  17 
grandchildren,  6 great-grandchildren,  3 brothers 
(John,  Chris,  and  Silas),  and  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Lena  Litwiller).  He  was  a member  of  the  Hope- 
dale  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
May  5,  with  Ivan  Kauffmann  officiating. 

Shantz,  William,  son  of  Ezra  and  Annie 
(Loucks)  Shantz,  was  born  in  Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont., 
May  6,  1914;  died  at  Vineland,  Ont.,  May  5,  1969; 
aged  54  y.  11  m.  29  d.  Surviving  are  3 brothers 
(John,  Elmer,  and  Eldon)  and  2 sisters  (Sarah — 
Mrs.  Leonard  Horst  and  Mary — Mrs.  Alvin 
Lantzer).  He  was  a member  of  the  Shantz 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  May  7, 
with  Leslie  Witmer  officiating. 

Stauffer,  Aaron  O.,  son  of  the  late  Martin  B. 
and  Elizabeth  (Oberholtzer)  Stauffer,  was  born 
in  Earl  Twp.,  Pa.,  Oct.  26,  1898;  died  at  the 
Reading  (Pa.)  Hospital,  Apr.  7,  1969;  aged  70  y. 
5 m.  11  d.  Surviving  are  his  wife  (Mary  Musser 
Stauffer),  7 children  (Katie,  Elizabeth — Mrs. 
Thurman  Burkhart,  Verna — Mrs.  Henry  S.  Mus- 
ser, Enos  M.,  Eva — Mrs.  J.  Christian  Fox,  Isaac 
S.,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Gehman),  26  grandchil- 
dren, one  great-grandson,  and  2 sisters  (Mary — 
Mrs.  Elmer  Herr  and  Mrs.  Lizzie  Adams).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Bowmansville  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Apr.  10,  with 
J.  Paul  Graybill,  Wilmer  Leaman,  Alan  Whitelock, 
and  Robert  Landis  officiating. 
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A Pastor's  Last  Message 

By  C.  Warren  Long 


To  all  who  are  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  this  is  my  last 
greeting  and  message  to  you.  The  sun  of  my  day  is  sinking 
in  the  West.  I have  a choice  to  live  in  the  shadows  of  the 
past  or  turn  and  walk  forward  into  the  golden  light  of  the 
future.  What  message  can  I leave  with  you  who  are  in  the 
glow  of  the  morning  or  in  the  vigor  of  midday?  What  can  I 
say  to  you  who  already  feel  the  shades  of  the  evening  draw- 
ing over  you?  May  this  message  serve  to  stimulate  you  to 
turn  your  face  always  toward  God.  Thus,  His  eternal  light 
will  always  be  in  your  eyes.  Then  you  too  will  be  looking 
and  moving  toward  the  future. 

I wish  to  turn  to  several  choice  passages  and  cite  them  as 
great  signposts  on  life’s  highway.  May  we  take  our  cue  from 
these  passages  as  we  come  to  them. 

Psalm  23  has  been  a very  helpful  guide  in  my  life.  May  we 
read  this  psalm  in  this  form: 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd  - that’s  all  I want. 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures  - that’s 
all  I want. 

He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters  - that’s  all  I want. 

He  restoreth  my  soul  - that’s  all  I want. 

He  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  his 
name’s  sake  - that’s  all  I want. 

Yea,  though  I walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  I will  fear  no  evil:  for  thou  art  with  me  - 
that’s  all  I want. 

Thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me  - that  s all  I want. 

Thou  preparest  a table  before  me  in  the  presence  of 
mine  enemies:  thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil  - 
that’s  all  I want. 

Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days 
of  my  life  - that’s  all  I want. 

I will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever  - that’s 
all  I want. 

In  this  pastoral  psalm,  David  recognized  that  some  deep 
shadows  had  come  to  him.  However,  he  took  courage  be- 

C.  Warren  Long,  until  his  passing,  was  pastor  at  Tiskilwa,  III.  He  prepared  this 
message  for  his  congregation  a short  time  before  his  death. 


cause  the  (rod  and  staff  of  God)  protection  and  shepherding 
presence  of  God  was  with  him. 

Today,  when  we  look  forward  we  discover  that  all  our 
distant  goals  are  invisible.  Shadows  are  strewn  all  along  the 
road  we  are  traveling  on.  However,  my  faith  in  Christ  as- 
sures me  that  the  realities  are  there  just  the  same.  The  road 
goes  on  whether  I can  see.it  or  not. 

/ Have  No  Fear 

There  are  future  achievements  for  which  I must  prepare 
myself.  This  preparation  may  not  find  its  way  into  all  of  my 
pastoral  work  among  the  people,  nor  in  some  sermon  that 
some  present  congregation  may  listen  to.  However,  that 
knowledge  and  preparation  will  not  be  wasted,  for  it  is  the 
furniture  of  my  mind,  heart,  and  soul.  Thus,  the  unseen 
realities  are  not  feared  nor  dreaded  because  numerous 
shadows  in  life  obscure  them  for  the  present. 

The  darkening  experiences  that  creep  into  our  daily  walk 
on  life’s  road  may  make  some  days  seem  dark  and  gloomy. 
This  may  give  the  impression  that  the  future  is  unsafe  and 
we  should  turn  from  it.  However,  my  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  gives  to  me  the  assurance  that  the  road  ahead  is  just 
as  safe,  just  as  secure,  just  as  enriching,  just  as  creative 
and  thrilling,  just  as  beautiful  and  rewarding  as  the  way 
over  which  I have  traveled.  I do  not  care  to  turn  back  nor 
do  I long  for  the  past.  My  desire  and  longing  is  to  step  more 
firmly  into  the  future. 

The  light  of  the  guiding  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ban- 
ishes the  shadows  so  that  I may  see  clearly  the  reality  of 
the  way  which  lies  around  me  and  before  me.  We  should 
never  forget  that  where  there  is  a shadow  there  is  also  a 
light  shining.  There  can  be  no  shadow  without  light!  David 
felt  and  saw  the  presence  of  God  as  he  walked  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow. 

It  was  Harry  Lauder  who  once  talked  about  the  man  in 
England  who  went  around  with  a light  on  a long  pole  to 
light  the  gas  lamps  along  the  street.  The  man  with  the  pole 
couldn’t  be  seen,  but  he  left  a light  in  the  darkness.  So  I 
may  not  always  see  God,  but  I can  see  the  light  of  His  guid- 
ing presence  that  leads  me  through  the  experience  that  has 
a foreboding  shadow. 

I choose  to  go  forward  by  faith  into  the  beautiful  light  of 
God.  The  shadows  of  doubt,  disappointment,  and  despair 
vanish  when  we  face  the  light  and  walk  toward  the  light. 
We  dare  not  forget  that  at  the  close  of  the  day  the  sun  is 
in  the  West.  As  I face  the  West,  the  shadows  of  the  day 
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vanish  as  I walk  forward  into  the  golden  light  of  the  pres- 
ence of  God. 

In  the  years  of  my  Christian  life  and  ministry  I have 
learned  that  the  darkening  experiences  that  appeared  so 
fearful,  really  brought  into  full  bloom  the  beauty  and  the 
pleasing  aroma  that  belongs  to  the  glory  of  a true  follower 
of  the  Christ. 

It  was  the  great  artist  Whistler  who  explained  to  a friend 
why  he  liked  to  paint  portraits  in  the  twilight.  Said  the 
' artist: 

“As  the  light  fades,  and  shadows  deepen, 

All  the  petty  and  exacting  details  vanish; 

Everything  trivial  disappears, 

And  I see  things  as  they  are,  in  the  great  strong  masses. 

Life  is  like  that.  There  is  turbulence  in  our  thoughts  and 
emotions  and  the  situations  we  face  have  foreboding  shadows. 
Yet  these  experiences  we  tend  to  shrink  from  are  really  the 
touch  of  the  artist  that  makes  our  life  a masterpiece  of 
beauty,  worthy  to  be  placed  into  the  gallery  of  our  heavenly 
Father’s  house.  Lest  we  forget,  the  beauty  of  a painting 
is  enhanced  when  we  stand  at  a distance  from  it.  So  when 
1 we  view  life  from  the  vantage  point  of  distance  and  time, 
our  varied  experiences,  our  defeats  and  victories  cast  a shad- 
ow that  in  reality  brings  out  the  beauty  and  depth  and 
perfection  of  the  whole  life. 

Life  at  times  appears  to  us  like  an  optical  illusion — there 
is  no  sense  or  meaning  to  the  various  lines.  When  you  fix 
; your  eyes  on  the  intended  spot  and  concentrate,  suddenly 
.the  lines  take  form  and  meaning  and  soon  the  whole  intend- 
ed figure  stands  out  in  clear  relief.  So  life  has  its  jumbled 
’ meaningless  lines.  At  first  they  appear  harsh,  cruel,  and 
even  unkind.  The  Lord  Jesus  stands  by  our  side  and  helps 
us  fix  our  eyes  on  life  beyond  the  grave — the  intended  spot. 
As  we  concentrate  on  this  spot  and  dedicate  ourselves  to  it, 
soon  those  jumbled,  meaningless  experiences  begin  to  take 
on  meaning.  Then  it  is  that  we  can  see  that  there  is  purpose 
and  direction  to  life,  there  is  the  love  and  grace  of  God, 
there  is  hope,  there  is  a future,  and  there  is  God’s  eternal 
house  that  we  will  dwell  in. 

The  Lord  Jesus  gave  us  a glimpse  into  the  future.  In  Jn. 
,14:1,  2,  He  said,  “Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled.  Trust 
in  God:  trust  in  me  also.  In  my  Father’s  house  there  are 
many  resting-places.  Were  it  otherwise,  I would  have  told 
you;  for  I am  going  to  make  ready  a place  for  you.”° 

/ Have  Assurance 

In  this  choice  passage  we  are  asked  to  live  upon  Christ’s 
assurance  of  the  truth  of  eternal  things.  The  assurance  of  the 
| validity  of  Jesus’  promise  rests  upon  the  kind  of  person  He 
I was.  He  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God  who  came  to  this 
world  to  give  to  us  the  love  of  God  and  make  an  atonement 
for  our  sins  so  that  we  can  be  reconciled  to  God.  Personally, 
I have  received  the  Lord  Jesus  as  my  Redeemer  and  Lord. 
My  fellowship  with  Him,  plus  my  experience  as  His  servant, 
put  content  into  my  Christian  life. 

Jesus  did  not  argue  about  the  reality  of  a future  life.  To 
Him  eternal  life  was  a fact  too  clear  and  obvious  to  require 
argument.  The  reality  of  eternal  life  rests  upon  the  ques- 


tion of  whether  death  is  the  end,  or  whether  Christ  reigns 
supreme  in  our  life  forever.  Someone  once  said,  “There  is 
no  life  in  life  if  death  ends  all.”  We  may  turn  this  around 
and  say,  “There  is  no  death  in  death  if  life  in  Christ  is 
supreme.” 

Jesus  literally  opened  the  windows  of  man’s  understanding 
to  let  light  and  life  shine  into  his  heart.  This  is  why  Paul 
could  say,  “That  is  what  is  meant  by  the  Scriptures  which 
say  that  no  mere  man  has  ever  seen,  heard  or  even  imagined 
what  wonderful  things  God  has  ready  for  those  who  love  the 
Lord.  But  we  know  about  these  things  because  God  has  sent 
His  Spirit  to  tell  us,  and  His  Spirit  searches  out  and  shows 
us  all  of  God’s  deepest  secrets”  (1  Cor.  2:9,  10,  Living  Let- 
ters). 

Jesus  incomplete  description  of  life  beyond  the  grave  is  a 
method  of  bringing  our  faith  into  an  active  and  creative 
realm  in  our  daily  discipleship.  He  avoided  giving  to  us  all 
the  answers.  A coerced  faith  is  really  no  faith  at  all — it  lacks 
moral  value.  A true  faith  in  Christ  is  exercised  when  we 
cannot  clearly  see,  or  at  times  not  see  at  all,  the  object  in 
which  we  believe. 

As  we  look  at  the  road  before  us,  in  the  dim  distance  the 
lines  begin  to  take  shape  and  the  eternal  goal  becomes  clear- 
er. I cannot  see  what  it  is  all  going  to  be  like.  Earnestly 
and  sincerely  I can  say  it  looks  wonderful,  wonderful!  God 
is  so  gracious  and  good!  Truly  He  is  love!  I do  not  yet  see 
the  end;  I would  not  turn  back.  Oh,  no!  Not  I! 

As  I look  into  the  future,  I join  the  Apostle  Paul  in  this 
memorable  passage:  “I  do  not  say  that  I have  already  gained 
this  knowledge  or  already  reached  perfection.  But  I press  on, 
striving  to  lay  hold  of  that  for  which  I was  also  laid  hold 
of  by  Christ  Jesus.  Brethren,  I do  not  imagine  that  I have 
yet  laid  hold  of  it.  But  this  one  thing  I do — forgetting  every- 
thing which  is  past  and  stretching  forward  to  what  lies  in 
front  of  me,  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  goal  I push  on  to 
secure  the  prize  of  God’s  heavenward  call  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Therefore  let  all  of  us  who  are  mature  believers  cherish 
these  thoughts;  and  if  in  any  respect  you  think  differently, 
that  also  God  will  make  clear  to  you.  But  whatever  be  the 
point  that  we  have  already  reached,  let  us  persevere  in  the 
same  course”  (Phil.  3:12-16).° 

God  Is  Calling 

Finally,  we  are  aware  that  our  responsibility  to  God  re- 
quires that  we  also  speak  to  all  of  you  who  are  not  Chris- 
tian. Since  you  have  not  committed  yourself  to  Christ  and 
you  have  not  received  Christ  into  your  life  as  your  Savior 
and  Lord,  I appeal  to  you  to  carefully  share  these  next 
few  minutes  with  me. 

I have  met  you  on  the  street,  waved  to  you  as  we  met 
on  the  highway,  spoken  to  you  in  various  church  gatherings 
as  well  as  in  many  personal  conversations.  I have  met  with 
you  in  community  gatherings  and  in  service  clubs,  and  I 
tried  to  verbalize  to  you  God’s  will  for  us  today.  Over  the 
past  18  years  you  have  been  reading  my  weekly  column, 
“From  the  Pastor’s  Study,”  in  several  newspapers  in  our 
area.  I have  also  spoken  to  you  many  times  over  our  local 
radio  station.  May  I press  home  to  your  heart  once  again 
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the  mission  of  Christ  on  the  earth  and  the  mission  He  has 
given  to  you,  His  followers.  I wish  to  call  your  attention 
again  to  God’s  love  for  you,  His  grace  and  mercy  that 
awaits  you  through  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ. 

In  this  choice  Scripture  passage  may  you  hear  God’s  call 
to  grow.  May  you  in  an  honest  mind  turn  to  Christ  who 
will  give  you  a new  life  and  a new  hope,  and  a new  direc- 
tion, also  sufficient  spiritual  power  through  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God  to  live  for  God  in  the  kind  of  world  that  you  find 
yourself  in.  In  the  words  of  Paul  we  wish  to  say  to  you: 
“As  Christ’s  ambassadors  therefore  we  speak,  God,  as  it 
were,  making  entreaty  through  us:  we  entreat  you  on  Christ’s 
behalf,  be  reconciled  to  God.  He  has  made  Him  who  knew 
nothing  of  sin  to  be  sin  for  us,  in  order  that  in  Him  we 
may  become  the  righteousness  of  God.  And  as  God’s  fellow- 
workers,  we  entreat  also  that  God’s  grace  be  not  received 
in  vain  by  you.  . . . See,  now  is  the  acceptable  time!  Now 
is  the  day  of  salvation’’  (2  Cor.  5:20 — 6:2)!° 

In  the  closing  words  of  the  Bible  we  read,  “Blessed  are 
those  who  wash  their  robes  clean,  that  they  may  have  a 
right  to  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  may  enter  the  gates  of  the 
city.  ...  I Jesus  have  sent  My  angel  for  him  solemnly  to 
declare  these  things  to  you  among  the  Churches.  I am  the 
Root  and  the  offspring  of  David,  the  bright  Morning  Star. 
The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say,  ‘Come’;  and  whoever  hears, 
let  him  say,  Come’;  and  let  those  who  are  thirsty  come. 
Whoever  will,  let  him  take  the  Water  of  Life,  without  pay- 
ment” (Rev.  22:14-17).° 

In  closing  we  desire  to  pray  this  farewell  pastoral  blessing 
upon  you.  “May  the  God  of  peace  who  brought  up  from 
the  dead  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  with  the  blood  of 
the  eternal  Covenant,  even  Jesus  our  Lord,  equip  you  with 
every  good  for  the  doing  of  His  will,  effecting  in  us  that 
which  is  pleasing  in  His  sight  through  Jesus  Christ.  To 
Him  be  the  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen  (Heb.  13:20, 
21).°  □ 
"Weymouth  translation. 


A Parable  on  Faith 

Faith  is  like  an  airplane  pilot 

. . . who  pilots  his  plane  through  the  air  with  no  visible 
means  of  support,  trusting  the  realities  he  cannot  see — the 
laws  of  aerodynamics  and  the  airworthiness  of  his  ship. 

. . . who  flies  by  instruments  when  passing  through  the 
clouds;  not  trusting  his  feelings,  his  sense  of  balance  or 
direction,  but  following  carefully  his  instruments  with  the 
confidence  they  will  bring  him  safely  to  his  destination. 

. . . who  takes  off  from  the  earth  on  a murky,  dismal 
day,  knowing  that  above  the  clouds  the  brilliant  rays  of 
the  sun  are  always  shining. 

. . . who  learns  to  fly  by  flying,  not  just  by  reading  man- 
uals and  wishing  he  could  fly. 

“He  who  has  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.” — David  W. 
Mann,  Pastor  of  Albany  Mennonite  Church,  Albany,  Ore. 


Nurture  Lookout 


What  About  the  6,000? 

“I’ve  heard  and  read  a lot  about  this  special  Sunday  school 
lesson  material  that’s  coming  up,  but  I don’t  know  much! 
about  it.  I believe  it  is  to  begin  in  July.  How  can  I find 
out  more  about  it?  This  was  the  question  of  an  adult  j 
teacher  in  a Midwestern  Sunday  school  recently.  Perhaps! 
hundreds  more  of  both  youth  and  adult  teachers  are  asking 
similar  questions. 

Beginning  July  6,  the  Uniform  Sunday  School  lessons  for 
youth  and  adults  will  have  a whole  year’s  series  entitled 
“The  Story  of  God  and  His  People.”  These  lessons  provide  | 
an  overview  of  the  Bible.  They  will  help  us  to  see  the 
Bible  whole.  They  will  also  help  us  to  see  how  God  has 
worked  and  continues  to  work  with  His  people  in  all  ages. 

To  help  our  congregations  in  teaching  these  lessons,  a 
large,  four-color  Wall  Chart  depicting  Bible  history  with  an 
outline  of  the  lessons  has  been  prepared  for  each  class.  To 
help  pupils,  a small  booklet,  Salvation  History  Scorecard, 
has  been  published  which  will  enable  them  to  follow  through 
the  Bible  with  understanding.  To  help  teachers  understand 
the  background  of  the  lessons,  a new  book,  God  and  His 
People,  has  been  published.  But  to  have  good  materials  is 
not  enough.  Teachers  need  help  on  how  to  use  them  I 
effectively. 

Over  50  training  sessions  for  pastors  and  superintendents 
have  been  held  across  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  in-  i 
form  and  prepare  them  as  leaders  in  teaching  these  lessons,  j 
It  was  impossible  to  get  all  teachers  together.  Many  work 
at  various  vocations;  some  have  families;  others  have  budget  ! 
problems.  The  pastors  and  superintendents  were  trained 
to  conduct  teacher  workshops  in  their  home  congregations. 

In  this  way,  the  teacher’s  question  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  is  being  answered.  Thousands  of  teachers  are  now  j 
being  helped  by  their  leaders.  If,  perchance,  no  local  work- 
shop is  being  provided  for  you,  see  your  pastor  or  superin- 
tendent. Sometimes,  several  congregations  in  a nearby  area 
conduct  a workshop  together.  Before  July,  all  local  congre- 
gations will  want  to  obtain  the  supplementary  material  and 
conduct  a workers  conference  to  enable  all  teachers  to  know 
these  lessons. 

An  additional  aid  has  been  developed  for  use  in  local  1 
schools.  It  is  a 33-objective  question  test  for  use  with  all  | 
teachers  and  pupils  before  the  series  starts.  It  takes  only 
15  minutes,  but  helps  participants  to  sense  an  awareness  of  ' 
the  many  Bible  accounts.  It  helps  them  to  learn  about  biblical  i 
stories  and  teachings,  and  to  sense  the  need  for  further 
Bible  study.  A later  test  may  then  be  used  to  determine 
progress  through  the  year’s  study  of  the  Bible.  These  tests  , 
are  available  at  only  the  cost  of  printing  and  mailing. 

— J.  J.  Hostetler. 
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Editorials 


Communications  Gap 


One  of  the  most  serious  gaps,  we  are  told,  is  the  communi- 
cation gap  between  parents  and  teenagers.  Someone  sug- 
gested that  getting  a grunt  from  a teenager  today  is  terrific 
and  to  get  as  far  as  a halfhearted  “yes”  or  “no’  is  unim- 
aginable communication.  Only  when  young  people  want 
something  is  there  any  aim  for  clear  communication  on  both 
sides. 

Now  I,  for  one,  know  that  the  above  is  not  true  in  all 
homes.  I’ve  been  in  homes  where  parents  and  their  teenagers 
have  good  communication.  And  I’ve  found  that  usually  in  the 
home  where  there  is  good  communication,  close  relationships 
have  been  built  up  over  the  years  by  doing  many  things 
together  as  a family.  The  members  of  the  family  have  walked 
together  as  well  as  talked  together. 

As  I think  on  this  whole  problem  of  the  communication  gap 
between  parents  and  children,  my  mind  seems  to  move  more 
* and  more  to  the  communications  gap  between  God  and  His 
children.  Has  communication  broken  down  here?  Could 
| this  be  the  cause  of  lack  of  communication  in  the  home? 
Does  God  get  more  than  a grunt  or  halfhearted  “yes’  or 
“no  ’ from  us?  Do  we  turn  to  Him  only  when  we  want 
something?  Perhaps,  as  adults,  we  are  little  different  when 
it  comes  to  our  heavenly  Father. 

Without  a doubt  the  secret  of  vital,  real,  meaningful 
communication  with  God  is  also  found  in  walking  together 
as  well  as  talking  together.  Those  who  would  be  laborers 
together  with  God  dare  not  allow  a communications  gap  to 
exist.  But  that’s  the  start  of  another  whole  sermon. — D. 

i 

In  the  World— How? 


Sometimes  I have  an  uneasy  feeling  about  what  some 
might  mean  by  stressing  that  we  need  to  be  involved  in  the 
world  if  we  are  to  minister  to  the  world.  Now  I believe  that 
we  are  in  the  world  and  not  of  the  world  as  Christians. 
I also  believe  that  it’s  possible  to  be  separate  from  the  world 
yet  be  of  the  world — caught  up  with  its  spirit  of  godlessness, 
j selfishness,  and  God-denying  greed. 

Godlessness  is  essentially  living  life  without  regard  for  God 
in  the  small  and  great  choices  and  attitudes  of  everyday.  A 
godless  person  is  one  who  doesn’t  consult  God.  He  doesn’t 
consult  God,  for  example,  about  buying  a car  or  house  or 
clothing.  Whether  by  assuming  God  isn’t  interested  in  these 
everyday  choices  or  by  neglecting  to  seek  His  will  in  them 
it  is  still  godlessness. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  we  must  be  in  the  world 
to  witness  to  the  world?  We  agree  we  can’t  witness  to  a 
world  we  don’t  know.  We  agree  it  doesn’t  mean  being  like 
the  world,  certainly.  It  doesn’t  mean  that  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  world  we  must  do  what  the  world  does  and  accept 
the  world’s  attitudes,  values,  and  actions  for  our  own. 


Might  I suggest  that  to  be  in  the  world,  to  be  relevant  to 
the  world,  means  to  be  like  Christ?  Like  Christ,  we  are  to 
give  our  lives  for  the  world.  Like  Christ,  we  are  to  be  obe- 
dient to  God.  Like  Christ,  we  are  to  minister.  It  means  deny- 
ing ourselves  for  the  will  of  God  and  then  taking  up  the 
cross  which  results.  Perhaps  the  primary  gospel  word  about 
being  in  the  world  in  order  to  speak  to  the  world  is  to  bear 
the  cross.  And  the  cross  is  anything  we  suffer  because  we 
belong  to  Christ.  Do  we  really  mean  this  when  we  say  we 
must  get  into  the  world  to  witness  to  the  world? 

As  Hudson  Taylor  said,  “There  is  a needs-be  for  us  to 
give  ourselves  for  the  life  of  the  world.  An  easy  non-self- 
denying  life  will  never  be  one  of  power.  Fruit-bearing  in- 
volves cross-bearing.  There  are  not  two  Christs — an  easy- 
going one  for  easygoing  Christians,  and  a suffering,  toiling 
one  for  exceptional  believers.  There  is  only  one  Christ.  Are 
you  willing  to  abide  in  Him,  and  thus  to  bear  much  fruit?’ 

— D. 


What  Can  Be  Done 
About  Obscene  Literature? 

I have  long  felt  a need  for  Christians  to  get  on  the  ball 
in  providing  reading  for  the  public.  So  I rejoiced  when  I 
read  the  good  report  from  Darrel  Jantzi  of  the  Mennonite 
Hour  staff  who  heads  Bookrack  Evangelism.  Jantzi  reports 
for  the  year  1968,  “We  know  that  it  has  been  a great  year 
of  growth — more  than  70,000  books  have  been  moved,  more 
than  eight  books  an  hour  every  hour  of  every  day  in  the 
year.” 

“An  encouraging  development  has  been  in  one  of  our 
better  hotels,”  says  A.  Lloyd  Swartzendruber,  Mennonite 
bishop  and  Bookrack  Evangelism  representative  for  the  Iowa- 
Nebraska  Conference.  “I  arranged  to  place  eight  or  ten 
books  in  the  rack  in  the  lobby.  Everything  else  in  the  rack 
was  pretty  lurid  stuff.  The  next  time  I was  in,  I put  a few 
more  titles  in.  Over  the  months  the  proprietor  didn’t  bother 
to  replace  the  pornography — now  it’s  full  of  good  Christian 
literature.” 

We  hear  a good  bit  today  about  obscene  literature.  Every- 
where bookracks  are  stacked  with  literature  which  drags 
down. 

But  griping  about  the  gruesome  does  little  good  unless 
something  positive  is  done.  And  I think  that  Bookrack 
Evangelism  is  doing  something  positive. 

Why  not  read  the  story  of  Bookrack  Evangelism  again  in 
the  Feb.  18  Gospel  Herald ? Then  write  Darrel  Jantzi, 
Mennonite  Broadcasts  coordinator  for  the  project,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  and  find  out  what  you  can  do  in  a positive  way 
to  provide  good  literature  for  our  reading  world. 

One  more  thing.  I am  praying  for  God  to  also  raise  up 
more  writers  in  our  church  who  will  have  the  ability  and 
ambition  to  write  the  good  news  of  Christ  in  such  a way 
that  the  public  will  pick  up  such  books  and  find  them  inter- 
esting and  full  of  spiritual  help. — D. 
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Look  at  the  City 


More  than  a year  ago  the  Kerner  Report  said  that 
America’s  racial  problems  arise  out  of  white  racism.  Is  this 
true  or  not?  If  it  is  true,  a predominantly  white  Mennonite 
Church  should  look  at  its  responsibility — that  is,  if  it  is  con- 
cerned about  persons  caught  in  poverty,  affluence,  and  race. 

At  its  annual  meeting  in  Kidron,  Ohio,  in  July  1968, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  staff  personnel  were  told  that 
the  Board  felt  a responsibility  for  exploring  this  problem  and 
doing  something  about  it.  Out  of  the  conviction  that  we  never 
learn  by  simply  being  told — especially  in  a touchy  area  like 
this  one — and  that  rural  church  leadership  should  have 
opportunity  to  see  for  itself  the  context  of  the  church  s mis- 
sion in  the  city,  the  Board  planned  a Church  and  City 
Tour  Seminar.  It  also  received  generous  help  from  Goshen 
College  Biblical  Seminary. 


False  Debate  By  Galen  Johns 

To  choose  and  summarize  the  outstanding  essentials  as 
they  appear  to  me  is  not  easy.  Certainly  the  nature  of — 
and  the  pressures  for — the  black  power  movement  is  some- 
thing I understand  a great  deal  better.  Perhaps  of  greater 
significance  is  my  better  understanding  of  the  poverty  cycle 
and  what  this  does  to  people. 

A new  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  gospel  and  the 
false  debate  between  fundamentalistic  evangelism  and  social 


Members  of  the  Church  and  City  Ministers’  Tour  include  (standing, 
left  to  right):  Leonard  Schmucker,  Imlay  City,  Mich.;  Carl  Yoder.  Arch- 
bold, Ohio;  Hubert  Schwartzentruber,  city  resource  person  from  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Ralph  Smucker,  West  Liberty,  Ohio;  Robert  Johnson, 
Kitchener,  Ont.;  Morris  Stauffer,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Robert  Hartzler,  Way- 
land,  Iowa;  Galen  Johns,  Middlebury,  Ind.;  Hubert  Brown,  Norristown, 
Pa.;  and  John  C.  King,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  (Seated):  Simon  Gingerich, 
tour  director,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Ed  Stoltzfus,  Bible  study  leader,  Goshen, 
Ind.;  and  Maynard  Brubacher,  Chicago,  111.  Clarence  Yutzy  (not  pic- 
tured), pastor  of  Bethel  Community  Chapel  in  Chicago,  joined  the  tour 
after  attending  several  of  the  sessions. 


From  Feb.  10  to  21,  1969,  13  Mennonite  ministers  partici- 
pated in  the  Tour  Seminar  in  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles.  The 
staff  for  the  tour  included  Simon  Gingerich,  tour  coordinator ; 
Ed  Stoltzfus,  Bible  study  discussion  leader ; and  Hubert 
Schwartzentruber,  city  resource  person. 

The  Tour  Seminar  was  planned  to  give  participants  a 
personal  and  firsthand  exposure  to  a broad  range  of  thought] 
and  experience  in  and  about  the  city.  Also  provided  was 
extensive  opportunity  to  digest  this  information  and  exposure 
in  the  context  of  group  Bible  study  in  a retreat. 

On  their  final  day  of  the  tour,  participants  were  asked  to 
reflect  in  writing  after  they  got  home  what  this  experience 
meant  to  them.  Here  are  some  of  the  results  in  a series  of 
highly  personal  reflections.  They  should  be  understood  in  that 
light. 


gospel  is  perhaps  the  most  underlying  and  undergirding 
change  in  my  thinking.  In  fact,  I still  have  some  integrating 
to  do  in  my  thinking  of  what  I learned  with  what  I thought 
I knew. 

Now  concerning  what  I plan  to  do  with  what  I learned. 

It  almost  makes  me  angry  to  see  how  I can  fit  back  into 
the  pressures  of  the  old  routine  and  allow  the  pictures  of 
human  need  and  injustice  to  fade  slowly  away.  I am  having  ; 
and  taking  opportunity  to  report  on  the  trip  and  the  things 
I feel  I have  learned  from  it  at  a number  of  different  places,  f 
— Galen  Johns  is  from  the  Bonneyville  congregation,  Bristol,  ! 
Ind. 

Liberated  to  Serve 

By  Hubert  L.  Brown 

My  deepest  concern  lies  in  the  hope  that  each  of  us  will 
move  out  into  areas  of  need  with  renewed  dedication  and 
purpose.  I pray  that  the  burning  experiences  of  our  tour  i 
will  not  be  quenched  by  the  apathy  that  exists  in  our 
congregations.  It  is  a real  disappointment  to  talk  to  persons, 
who  never  do  anything  after  being  told  what  to  do,  and  so 
I’m  praying  that  those  of  us  who  learned  something  will  not 
become  a disappointment  to  anyone. 

Another  concern  of  mine  is  that  we  exercise  power  and 
authority  to  cleanse  the  temple — our  churches.  One  of  our 
many  speakers  stated,  “It  takes  power  to  move  power,’’  and 
I firmly  believe  that.  And  if  just  a few  of  us  get  that  across, 
we  will  have  accomplished  something.  Education  is  so  sorely 
needed  in  our  churches.  Simon,  can  you  imagine  anything 
more  beautiful  than  the  church  exercising  her  power  given 
by  God  through  the  gospel,  moving  through  society  in  a 
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Don  Yoder  and  Robert  Johnson  discuss  church  extension  opportunities 
in  the  Southwest. 


transforming  way?  Simon,  I am  convinced  that  the  church 
must  move,  not  through  its  institutions,  but  through  its 
members.  Each  one  individually  doing  what  is  right.  We  must 
capture  a deep  concern  about  the  power  structures  of  society. 
We  must  seek  to  bring  about  justice  and  righteousness  for  our 
community  folks.  As  Christians  in  the  Mennonite  Church,  we 
cannot  drift  off  into  some  fundamental  fog  which  states,  “Get 
the  soul  saved  first.  The  church  must  constantly  attack  the 
evil  that  exists,  not  only  without,  but  within.  I feel  that  if 
we  are  powerless  without,  it’s  because  we  are  powerless 
within. 

I personally  feel  that  we  have  got  to  be  as  militant  as  the 
militants,  in  our  quest  to  bring  about  God’s  final  purpose  for 
all.  I have  learned  from  the  militants  what  dedication  is  all 
about.  I have  visually  experienced  persons  dedicated  to  the 
face-lifting  of  the  black  community.  That  is  their  first  task. 
My  task  is  different,  but  it  deserves  as  much  dedication  as 
they  have,  and  even  more. 

I'm  trying  to  reawaken  the  people  back  here.  It  seems  that 
you  open  their  eyes,  and  without  fail,  they  close  again — 
what’s  wrong?  If  they  have  been  neglectful,  I try  to  help 
them  get  some  concern.  If  they  have  been  complacent,  I 
try  to  help  them  to  repent.  If  they  think  it’s  not  their  prob- 
lem, I try  to  educate  them.  If  they  ignore  me,  I pray  for 
them.  But  it  just  seems  that  we  go  through  one  cycle  and 
then  another.  The  tour  has  helped  me  to  define  what  is  a 
“ghetto.’  And  I know  for  a fact,  the  ghetto  life  is  all  around 
me;  not  only  blacks,  but  a lot  of  whites  live  in  ghettos  too. 
They  live  in  mental  ghettos. 

I have  gained  great  insight  into  what  is  black  power  and 
how  it  relates  to  me  as  a black  person.  I needed  to  be 
educated.  I discovered  I am  ignorant!  I’ve  been  trying  so 
hard  to  be  a good  “white”  Mennonite,  that  I had  just  about 
lost  my  identity.  Thank  God  for  the  trip.  I have  come  to 
realize  that  in  essence  I can’t  be  a Mennonite,  at  least  in 
the  cultural  sense,  for  I get  lost  in  those  rural  farm-life  ex- 
pressions. I gotta  be  me.  If  I’m  anything  else,  it’s  just  an 
imitation.  It’s  a different  bag  from  mine.  That’s  not  good. 

There  is  so  much  more  I learned  that  I wish  to  share 
with  you.  It’s  hard!  Just  now  I am  busy  speaking  here  and 


there  trying  to  educate  the  white  who  occupy  a pew  on 
Sunday  but  never  allow  the  gospel  to  wake  them  up.  I am 
starting  some  home  Bible  study  courses  in  the  homes  of  some 
community  folks.  These  lessons  will  deal  with  the  gospel  for 
which  “I  am  not  ashamed.”  In  my  boys  club,  I am  trying 
to  get  the  boys  to  appreciate  themselves  as  black.  I know 
there’s  a lot  working  against  them.  When  one  of  the  boys 
verbally  screamed,  “I’m  black  and  proud,”  I praised  God 
later.  I have  been  snooping  around  everywhere  to  make 
sure  our  community  is  kept  informed  that  we  exist — the 
blacks!  I’m  working  hard  on  some  positive  things  that  I’m 
certain  will  work  in  white  rural  congregation  settings.  I 
am  also  training  some  lay  leaders  how  to  relate  the  gospel 
better  to  interracial  groups.  I have  my  work  cut  out  for 
me,  not  only  in  the  church  but  also  in  the  “ Y”  where  I work. 

My  real  desire,  as  I analyze  the  future,  is  for  the  white 
church  power  forces  to  be  totally  reawakened  to  the  purpose 
and  will  of  God  as  found  in  the  Bible.  I desire  to  see  them 
aggressively  active  in  the  social  issues  and  concerns  of  our 
day  without  making  excuses  and  apologies. 

I feel  that  I have  been  liberated.  My  ghetto  days  are  over. 
However,  I am  not  totally  comfortable — nor  is  comfort  my 
aim.  I still  have  my  hang-ups.  But  I really  want  to  be  a 
catalyst  for  Christ.  I want  to  articulate  the  gospel  fully  and 
completely.  I don’t  want  to  get  hung  up  in  separatism  of 
races,  or  of  Christians  of  any  sort.  I want  others  to  know, 
and  realize  for  themselves,  that  God  is  all-powerful,  and  that 
He  desires  that  we  be  one,  united  together  in  order  to 
blast  evil  completely  from  among  us. — Hubert  L.  Brown  is 
from  the  Bethel  congregation,  Norristown,  Pa. 

God  Really  Loves  the  City 

By  Robert  Hartzler 

I came  to  the  seminar  hoping  to  test  my  own  understand- 
ings of  the  urban  crisis  and  to  receive  an  orientation  for  our 
contemplated  move  to  the  city.  I was  not  disappointed.  The 
tremendous  amount  of  input  firsthand,  coupled  with  the 
close  fellowship  and  interpretive  therapy  of  the  tour  group, 
left  few  stones  unturned. 

Some  basic  convictions  confirmed: 

1.  The  Kerner  Report  was  right.  The  real  cause  of  racial 
tension  is  white  racism. 

2.  The  overriding  issue  is  an  economic  one.  American 
materialism  is  spawning  its  own  children. 

3.  The  preaching  of  the  “good  news”  cannot  allow  a 
divorce  between  a verbal  witness  to  Christ  and  the  overt 
act  of  mercy  to  suffering  humanity. 

Ideas  for  witness  and  nurture:. 

1.  All  programming  must  be  directed  toward  specific 
needs  of  specific  people. 

2.  An  understanding  of  black  history  should  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  our  educational  programs. 

Increased  understanding  of  urban  issues: 

1.  The  white  man  of  goodwill  can  serve  as  a “buffer’ 
between  the  black  and  white  communities. 
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Bible  study  group.  (Left  to  right):  Ed  Stoltzfus,  Bob  Johnson,  Bob 
Hartzler,  Leonard  Schmucker,  Hubert  Schwartzentruber,  John  King, 
Morris  Stauffer. 


2.  Urban  anonymity  responds  positively  to  genuine  per- 
sonal interest  and  concern. 

3.  God  really  does  love  the  city. 

— Robert  Hartzler  is  from  the  Sugar  Creek  congregation, 
Wayland,  Iowa. 

Black  Leaders  By  Clarence  Yutzy 

Being  away  from  our  local  setting  with  other  pastors  was 
helpful  in  seeing  our  Bethel  situation,  program,  and  respon- 
sibility much  more  clearly.  We  need  to  get  out  of  the  middle 
of  things  periodically  and  look  over  all.  Since  all  my  train- 
ing comes  from  Moody  Bible  Institute,  this  trip  provided 
excellent  exposure  to  our  Mennonite  theology  in  men  who 
were  trained  in  our  church  schools.  This  has  strengthened 
my  basic  convictions,  and  it  has  also  partially  released  me 
from  some  apprehensions  I had  about  our  schools. 

Through  the  confrontation  and  discussion  on  black  power, 
a growing  conviction  was  confirmed  concerning  the  urgency 
of  switching  to  local  black  leadership  if  we  want  to  be 
effective  in  our  gospel  witness  in  the  black  community.  The 
Bible  study,  especially  Acts  16,  was  helpful  in  dealing  with 
congregational  issues. 

Specific  actions  we  are  now  taking  at  Bethel  because  of 
these  insights: 

1.  We  are  facing  the  black  power  movement  more  realis- 
tically at  Bethel.  A report  on  this  trip  brought  the  differing 
opinions  of  adults  and  youth  to  the  surface.  We  are  attempt- 
ing to  speak  to  it. 

2.  We  are  taking  definite  steps  to  find  black  pastoral 
leadership. 

3.  We  are  facing  the  question  of  discovering  and  recruiting 
local  black  leadership. 

4.  We  are  seeking  Sunday  school  curriculum  with  definite 
interracial  approach  on  the  right  level  for  our  congregation. 
— Clarence  Yutzy  is  from  the  Bethel  congregation,  Chicago, 

111. 

Healing  Hearts  and  Lives 

By  Leonard  E.  Schmucker 

The  experiences  in  both  large  cities  (Chicago  and  Los 
Angeles)  gave  new  insights  concerning  our  world,  its  exceed- 


ing sinfulness,  the  misunderstandings,  and  injustices  that  are 
so  prevalent.  We  heard  firsthand  accounts  of  the  church  at 
work  in  these  cities,  of  the  interracial  conflict  that  has  come 
to  the  surface  so  forcefully  in  recent  years,  and  of  the  heal- 
ing that  Jesus  Christ  has  given  to  individual  hearts  through 
the  gospel.  I praise  God  anew  for  His  saving  power  and  want 
to  continue  to  be  involved  in  His  ministry  of  healing  hearts 
and  lives  as  He  gives  strength  to  do  so. — Leonard  E. 
Schmucker  is  from  the  Bethany  congregation,  Imlay  City, 
Mich. 


The  Silent  Church 


By  Morris  Stauffer 


In  California  the  privilege  of  meeting  a group  of  persons 
who  are  in  a similar  city  type  of  labor  was  enlightening  and 
strengthening.  Observing  the  Head  Start  program  and  listen- 
ing to  Ed  Boyant  as  he  shared  his  work  with  us  has  surely 
helped  me  to  continue  to  step  forth  by  faith.  Especially 
stimulating  was  his  involvement  with  dope  addicts  and  his 
testimony  of  what  Jesus  was  able  to  do  in  their  life. 

Operation  Bootstrap  I have  shared  with  our  congregation 
and  with  others.  The  possibility  for  black  persons  to  be 
able  to  set  up  their  own  factories  and  businesses  has  been 
a goal  of  mine.  I know  it  is  possible  for  a black  man  to  do 
so.  Now  we  have  a privilege  of  sharing  our  pictures  and 
helping  youth  to  become  involved  in  the  real  responsibility 
of  life  and  be  able  to  point  to  the  Operation  Bootstrap  as  a 
possibility. 

I’m  more  conscious  than  ever  that  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ  has  been  too  silent.  We  have  through  the  years  avoid- 
ed becoming  involved. — Morris  Stauffer  is  from  the  Northside 
Chapel,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Who  Wants  to  Hear? 


By  Carl  V.  Yoder 

I sensed  much  more  keenly  the  deep  hurt  and  agony  the 
black  man  has  been  made  to  carry  by  the  white  man.  Just 
th  is  week  the  chairman  of  our  Archbold  Ministerial  Associa- 
tion and  I talked  with  a local  educator  regarding  courses  I 
relating  to  black  culture.  One  significant  statement  he  made 
was  that  “the  Negro  has  really  made  no  significant  contribu- 
tion to  American  culture.’  This  is  one  of  those  hurts  the  i| 
black  man  is  stabbed  with.  I’m  sure  I realize  with  new  light 
how  much  they  have  contributed  to  America. 

I felt  that  I gained  a new  understanding  of  a group  of  1 
Mennonite  pastors  during  this  seminar.  The  very  thing  about 
which  we  talked  relating  to  the  black  man  came  to  the  fore 
in  our  conclaves.  The  most  powerful  did  most  of  the  speaking 
and  the  Tittle  guys  had  a good  deal  of  difficulty  getting 
much  said — and  they  also  have  something  to  say.  I am  very 
much  distraught  with  the  discourtesy  we  show  in  discussion 
groups  by  not  giving  time  to  each  other. — Carl  V.  Yoder 
is  from  the  Tedrow  congregation,  Tedrow,  Ohio. 
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While  There  Is  Time 


How  does  one  put  into  words  two  weeks  of  living,  listen- 
ing, talking,  agonizing,  and  empathizing?  How  can  one 
convey  the  anguish  of  a frustrated  people  in  the  city;  the 
loneliness  of  one  island  in  the  midst  of  many  other  islands? 
How  does  one  portray  the  needs  of  men  as  we  heard  them 
given  by  those  representing  the  church  and  the  city?  These 
are  some  of  the  questions  that  one  must  ask  having  been 
through  the  experience  of  spending  nearly  two  weeks 
studying  the  way  of  man  in  the  city  in  the  Church  and  City 
Seminar  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

When  I first  planned  to  go  on  the  seminar  tour,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  our  major  concern  was  to  discover  what  was  hap- 
pening to  the  church  in  the  city  and  what  the  people  in  the 
city  were  thinking  and  saying  about  themselves,  especially 
the  poverty-stricken  and  black  people.  In  actuality  it  was 
more  than  that.  It  was  the  story  of  man  told  in  a thousand 
ways.  In  every  conversation  the  battle  between  God  and 
; Satan  was  obvious  in  the  hearts  of  our  friends.  In  some  cases 
it  seemed  that  God  was  winning  the  day.  In  other  cases  it 
seemed  that  evil  had  long  since  smothered  and  killed  any 
work  which  God  had  done  in  men’s  lives. 

Our  group  of  13  had  many  kinds  of  experiences.  There 
were  contacts  with  gangs,  with  men  who  told  some  of  us 
they  planned  to  do  us  bodily  harm  before  they  had  come  to 
trust  us.  We  learned  how  the  city  takes  on  a different 
1 character  at  night.  We  saw  the  frustrations  of  the  church. 
We  studied  Ephesians  under  Ed  Stoltzfus’  able  direction.  We 
learned  to  love  and  trust  each  other  in  our  group.  And  all  of 
us  felt  the  impact  upon  our  lives  and  ministries. 

I Should  the  church  be  concerned  to  understand  what  is 
going  on  in  the  city?  This  question  we  asked  as  we 
’ traveled  together.  We  soon  came  to  learn  that  the  city  is  a 
combined  picture  of  man  at  both  his  worst  and  his  best. 
Because  of  the  size  of  the  city,  people  may  easily  become 
lost  or  lose  their  identity.  This  has  significant  implications 
i for  the  church  as  it  seeks  to  discover  its  task  in  urban 
America. 

We  listened  to  representatives  of  several  different  groups. 

, There  were  the  poverty-stricken,  the  blacks  (both  “militants” 
and  “patients”),  pastors  of  our  Mennonite  churches,  VS 
I workers,  lonely  affluents,  and  multitudes  caught  in  the  race 
^ to  catch  up  or  keep  up,  all  with  their  particular  version 
I of  what  the  church  ought  to  be  and  do  in  the  city. 

What  They  Say 

What  are  the  black  people  of  the  city,  as  we  heard  them, 
saying?  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  were  five  requests  or 
.;  demands: 

(1)  A desire  that  black  people  would  be  pleased  (some 
* would  say  proud)  that  they  are  black,  that  they  think  of 
l themselves  as  worthy  persons  and  be  treated  as  such.  One 
spokesman  for  the  blacks  told  us  that  the  command,  “Love 
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yourself,  is  the  second  great  biblical  commandment.  He 
pointed  out  that  we  are  to  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves. 

(2)  A desire  to  have  an  adequate  understanding  of  their 
Afro-American  heritage.  This  they  feel  may  be  accomplished 
through  certain  history  courses  in  school,  through  special 
lectures  in  the  black  community  on  Afro-American  history, 
and  by  any  other  means  which  mass  media  can  use  to  inform 
the  black  people  of  their  rich  and  illustrious  heritage  and  to 
acknowledge  the  misuse  and  imposition  they  have  suffered 
for  centuries.  If  they  know  and  understand  their  history, 
it  is  thought  that  they  will  develop  a sense  of  dignity  and 
self-consciousness. 

(3)  A desire  for  black  people  to  be  given  political  influence. 
They  want  to  elect  their  own  people  in  local,  state,  and 
national  government  who  will  become  their  spokesmen  and 
lobbyists  on  the  American  scene  as  most  other  groups  have 
done  and  are  doing,  especially  the  white  majority. 

(4)  Black  economic  ability  where  they  can  get  money  in 
wages,  loans,  or  grants.  Few  blacks  enjoy  receiving  handouts 
from  the  government.  They  quickly  acknowledge  that  many 
do  receive  welfare,  but  upon  careful  and  sympathetic  listen- 
ing one  soon  learns  that  black  people  despise  themselves 
and  others  who  are  incapable  of  earning  their  own  living,  or 
unwilling  to  do  so. 

(5)  Black  equality  where  black  people  are  treated  as 
equals  because  they  have  dignity,  political  and  economic  in- 
fluence, education,  and  self-respect.  When  these  are  achieved, 
black  people  will  be  able  to  demand  equal  treatment  in 
American  society,  but  more  importantly  they  will  be  worthy 
of  being  treated  as  equals.  Many  of  them  know  that  this 
requires  assuming  responsibility  for  their  equality. 

Fear  and  Black  Power 

These  five  aims  of  blacks  compose  what  we  have  learned 
to  call  black  power.  Some  militants  in  the  black  community 
have  freely  and  openly  indicated  that  they  will  use  what- 
ever means  (including  burning  and  murder)  are  necessary  to 
achieve  their  ends.  Others  who  seem  to  have  more  patience, 
and  perhaps  more  wisdom,  feel  that  these  aims  must  be 
achieved  through  whatever  nonviolent  processes  are  available 
to  them.  Often  we  have  heard  the  words  “black  power” 
and  immediately  believed  that  this  term  means  the  desire 
of  black  people  to  destroy  or  overturn  the  white  community. 
While  in  some  cases  or  for  some  people  this  may  be  true, 
we  should  not  consider  the  desire  for  black  power  as  a bad 
thing  in  itself.  It  is  rather  a cry  of  a long  oppressed  people 
for  liberation  from  the  bondage  which  ensnares  them  be- 
cause of  the  white  man  or  their  own  ineptitude. 

Our  group  learned  other  things  in  traveling  through 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles.  Because  of  its  population  density 
the  city  has  sprouted  and  grown  a racism  which  reaches 
into  the  political,  social,  and  spiritual  dimensions  of  those 
that  live  and  work  there.  One  Chicago  cab  driver  told  us, 
“Mayor  Daley  has  taken  care  of  our  Nigger  problem.  It 
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did  not  take  us  long  to  discover  that  he  was  extremely  afraid 
of  what  the  unrest  in  the  black  communities  could  do  to 
Chicago  and  to  observe  that  racism  has  as  one  of  its  primary 
causes  raw  human  fear. 

Another  impressive  experience  for  many  of  us  was  the 
discovery  of  the  high  rate  of  immorality  among  all  peoples 
of  the  city.  This  we  had  been  led  to  expect  in  black  ghettos, 
where  in  some  communities  over  half  the  homes  are  one 
parent  homes  (unwed  mothers).  Upon  closer  investigation  we 
found  in  the  “white  ghettos’  that  immorality  had  also 
reached  epidemic  proportions.  Here  it  was  more  successfully 
covered  because  of  white  people’s  financial  and  social  re- 
sources. 

Our  group  did  not  spend  all  its  time  becoming  informed 
by  those  interested  in  the  black  community.  We  saw  what 
poverty  does  to  man,  and  how  men  conspire  to  keep  others 
poor.  We  also  saw  how  galloping  materialism  of  the  wealthy 
can  kill  the  soul  of  a man  just  as  effectively  as  it  can  the 
one  who  has  nothing.  Some  of  us  spoke  with  persons  afraid 
of  their  material  wealth  because  they  felt  themselves  dying 
in  many  ways.  They  saw  their  children  crying  out  for 
greater  meaning  in  life  but  all  the  while  demanding  the 
lavish  life  available  to  them  through  their  parents’  material 
success. 

The  Church  and  Four  Evils 

We  also  heard  representatives  of  the  church  (pastors, 
VS-ers,  laymen,  and  other  special  messengers)  tell  of  their 
vision  and  programs.  Most  of  us  left  the  city  with  an  in- 
creased respect  and  appreciation  for  the  Leroy  Bechlers 
(pastor  at  Calvary  Mennonite  in  Los  Angeles),  Clarence 
Yutzys  (pastor  at  Bethel  in  Chicago),  Hubert  Schwartzen- 
trubers  (pastor  at  Bethesda  in  St.  Louis),  Curtis  Burrells 
(pastor  at  Woodlawn  in  Chicago),  and  others. 

They  are  brave  pioneers  and  need  our  support  and  prayers. 
They  have  much  to  teach  us,  and  they  want  to  learn  from 
us.  Few  of  us  have  any  idea  of  the  loneliness  and  frustra- 
tion of  their  work.  Their  successes  are  a clear  indication  of 
God’s  blessing  on  their  ministries. 

One  may  say  that  the  problem  of  the  cities  is  the  prob- 
lem of  sin.  There  is  plenty  of  immorality,  materialism, 
racism,  and  poverty.  Upon  closer  investigation  one  can  see 
at  least  four  other  manifestations  of  evil.  They  are: 

(1)  Low  motivation.  Why  should  a man  work  or  how  should 
he  learn  to  work  when  three  or  four  generations  of  his 
ancestors  have  lived  on  welfare?  Who  will  help  to  teach  him 
the  values  of  work?  Who  will  show  him  another  way?  Who 
will  seek  to  understand  him  before  condemning  him? 

(2)  Distrust.  People  in  Beverly  Hills  and  Santa  Monica  are 
afraid  of  the  blacks  and  naturally  structure  defenses  to  keep 
them  in  their  place.  It  was  quite  clear  to  most  of  us  that 
the  blacks  of  the  city  have  long  ago  learned  not  to  trust 
the  white  man  or  his  promises.  Unless  there  is  an  initiative 
of  love  undertaken  soon,  this  growing  distrust  and  fear  will 
no  longer  be  sufficiently  controlled  by  man-made  structures. 
It  will  explode  into  a violence  the  like  of  which  we  have  not 
seen  or  imagined. 

(3)  Competition.  Whether  it  be  the  white  or  black  com- 


munity, people  made  it  clear  to  us  that  they  are  using  each 
other  as  stepping-stones  to  climb  toward  the  top.  In  the 
black  community  it  seemed  to  me  that  their  most  obvious 
method  was  the  exercise  of  brute  force.  No  less  sinful  is  the 
economic  and  social  pressure  that  whites  imposed  on  each 
other  for  the  sole  purpose  of  the  “survival  of  the  fittest.” 

This  competition  is  illustrated  by  the  lavish  character  of 
homes  in  the  northern  part  of  Los  Angeles  metropolis.  No 
mountain  is  too  high,  no  hill  too  steep,  to  put  just  one 
more  house  a “little  higher  up.”  There  is  a depersonaliza- 
tion created  by  this  kind  of  competition  that  devastates,  and 
in  many  cases  kills,  the  souls  of  men.  When  you  add  compe- 
tition to  distrust,  you  have  the  prescription  for  jealousy,  hate, 
and  murder — whether  it  be  between  neighbors  in  Santa 
Monica  or  between  the  people  of  Watts  and  Beverly  Hills. 

(4)  Purposelessness.  We  can  imagine  an  unwed  mother  of 
six  children  feeling  that  there  is  not  much  left  for  her  in  life 
but  struggle  against  the  twin  evils  of  poverty  and  despair. 
But  can  we  imagine  the  mother  of  two  with  a $150,000 
home,  two  cars  and  a boat  in  the  garage,  and  any  other 
status  symbols  still  looking  for  something  or  someone  around 
whom  to  orient  her  life? 

Many  David  and  Bathsheba  situations  in  Beverly  Hills  and 
Hollywood  are  born  out  of  boredom  and  purposelessness. 
Self-realization  cults  are  springing  up  all  over  Los  Angeles  | 
like  dandelions.  Many  seemed  to  us  to  be  ready  to  listen  to 
any  hope  we  could  offer. 

Contrasts  and  Contradictions 

The  city  as  we  saw  it  is  a place  of  contrasts  and  contra- 
dictions. As  such  the  problem  of  the  American  city  is  not 
easily  explainable  or  curable.  Few  of  the  evils  obvious  to  ^ 
the  patient  inquirer  came  to  the  city  because  of  man’s  inten- 
tions. Rather,  the  apathy,  permissiveness,  and  blindness  of  » 
men  for  so  long  have  created  monsters  that  seem  anxious  and 
able  to  destroy  the  people  of  the  city  as  effectively  as  any 
hydrogen  bomb. 

Valiant  efforts  are  being  made  on  many  levels  to  stop  and 
kill  the  monsters  but  many  are  not  very  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  the  city.  As  a pastor  I could  not  help  shedding 
tears  on  a number  of  occasions  as  I thought  about  the 
cauldrons  of  hate  and  hopelessness  so  many  live  in.  It  seems 
to  me  that  conditions  are  such  that  cities  have  become  like  | 
giant  time  bombs.  The  clocks  are  already  ticking! 

Yet  I have  not  given  up  hope  for  the  city.  The  story  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  story  of  hope  for  the  city.  I 
I believe  the  church  offers  the  only  true  hope  for  the  city’s 
people.  Our  task  is  to  preach  the  good  news  of  salvation  in 
Christ,  and  it  is  more.  We  must  preach  and  live  repentance 
as  well.  To  do  this  in  a way  that  will  effectively  save  the 
city,  we  as  a church  must  repent  of  sin:  the  sin  of  apathy, 
the  sin  of  unwillingness  to  sacrifice,  the  sin  of  inadequate 
preparation,  the  sin  of  inverted  priorities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  church  must  become  the  agent 
of  reconciliation  among  those  who  distrust  each  other  in  the 
city.  Unless  we  do,  who  will?  This  is  the  only  hope  for  the 
city  as  I see  it.  This  will  require  that  we  first  learn  to  trust 
each  other  in  the  church.  How  can  we  claim  to  be  able  to 
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build  bridges  of  trust  and  understanding  among  those  at  war 
with  each  other  until  we  stop  warring  with  each  other?  We 
must  repent  of  our  distrust  and  competition  in  the  church 
in  order  that  we  can  become  suitable  disciples  of  Christ. 
When  this  is  done,  then  more  of  us  must  become  willing  to 
put  ourselves  in  the  no-man’ s-land  between  warring  factions 
wherever  they  are.  This  may  mean  that  some  of  us  may 
actually  lose  life  and  property  in  the  process.  But  isn’t  this 
what  Christ  promised  us?  Lk.  9:23-26. 

Now  What? 

My  experience  in  the  Church  and  City  Seminar  has  im- 
pressed upon  me  the  necessity  of  starting  now — while  there 
is  still  time  in  the  cities — to  work  harder  as  pastor  to  help 
church  people  see  the  importance  of  becoming  equipped  as 
ministers  of  trust  and  love.  I must  help  them  to  see  that 
the  church  must  gain  the  initiative  and  become  aggressive  in 
taking  the  message  of  the  salvation  of  the  whole  man  to  all 
who  are  not  saved — wherever  they  are,  but  especially  in 
the  city.  I cannot  afford  to  put  off  proclaiming  this  message. 
Neither  can  I permit  myself  or  my  people  to  place  mate- 


rialistic values  and  tendencies  to  self-preservation  ahead  of 
complete  dedication  to  Christ  whether  it  be  in  our  rural 
community  or  in  the  city. 

My  love  for  all  the  people  of  the  church  will  not  permit 
me  to  become  so  impatient  that  I fail  to  make  sure  that 
they  see  and  understand  plainly  the  message  of  the  gospel 
and  the  crying  need  of  people.  On  the  other  hand,  my  love 
for  church  people  will  not  permit  me  to  remain  silent,  and 
do  or  say  nothing  that  might  threaten  our  usual  patterns,. 

Sometimes  I must  stir  them.  Other  times  I must  encourage 
them  in  the  Way  with  all  the  tenderness  God  can  give  me. 
But  all  the  time  I will  be  mindful  of  the  urgency  of  the 
times.  I can  no  longer  be  a “lazy  pastor.’’  Now  I must  be 
God’s  servant  to  help  others  to  be  God’s  servants — in  order 
that  God  may  serve  us  all. 

I now  understand  that  God  will  judge  me  not  by  the 
amount  of  any  activity  as  pastor  but  by  the  faithfulness 
with  which  I proclaim  His  message.  My  prayer  is  that  the 
Mennonite  Church  may  repent  of  whatever  unfaithfulness 
she  has  and  dedicate  herself  to  telling  and  sharing  Christ’s 
love  to  all  men,  everywhere.  Q 


I Saw  It  in  Their 


By  John  C.  King 


The  same  haunting  look — the  hurt  and  glazed  countenance 
of  an  imprisoned  human  spirit.  I had  seen  it  before — in  the 
eyes  of  a man  paying  a debt  to  society,  a debt  just  beyond 
reach  of  fulfillment.  It  was  on  a visit  to  a friend  in  “Wall 
| City,’’  Ind.,  Account  Number  35743.  Now  I was  seeing  it 
again  on  this  gray,  chilled  Monday  morning  as  I carried  my 
luggage  into  the  lobby  of  the  Wabash  YMCA  Hotel  in 
, Chicago.  He  was  bent  low  under  a huge  bag  of  hotel  linens 
and  she  wore  the  white  uniform  of  the  institutional  domestic. 
They  both  saw  me — Whitey!  Both  said  with  their  eyes, 
“Why  keep  me  captive  because  my  skin  is  black?” 

Me?  Imprison  them?  Yet  the  next  two  weeks  of  the 
I Church  and  City  Tour  Seminar  for  Mennonite  ministers  in 

Iboth  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  told  me  that  I am  part  of 
the  problem.  If  I were  to  pose  solutions  to  the  burning  issue 
of  race,  I needed  to  look  no  further  than  myself  to  begin. 
Racism  is  an  ugly  word.  We  whites  push  it  away  to  a 
i comfortable  distance  by  equating  racism  with  “black.”  Yet 
racism  is  simply  attributing  all  positive  qualities  to  one’s 
. own  race,  and  libelously  tagging  all  negative  connotations  to 
another  race.  I can  wax  quite  eloquent  concerning  “those 
lazy  blacks”  on  welfare  in  the  East  Central  neighborhood  of 
Fort  Wayne,  with  all  the  accompanying  vices,  but  passively 
accept  “those  unfortunate  white  people”  on  welfare  within 
a stone’s  throw  of  my  church.  This  is  racism. 

• It  was  revealing  to  me  to  hear  the  feelings  of  those  at  the 
other  end  of  the  color  spectrum.  A Chicago  housewife  said, 
The  issue  is  not  race.  It  is  people!”  A black  militant 
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leader  in  Chicago  stated  it  this  way:  “The  burning  issue  is 
racism.  Health,  welfare,  and  housing  are  secondary.” 

Ensuing  encounters  with  both  circumstances  and  people 
in  black  ghettos  of  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  supplemented 
by  interpersonal  exchanges  in  our  touring  group,  helped  me. 
I learned  that  what  appears  on  the  surface  to  be  a “skin 
problem”  is  really  a human  problem.  The  roots  of  racism 
will  die  quickly  when  we  see  people,  not  under  labels,  but 
as  persons. 

Mennonites  have  much  in  common  with  the  black  race. 
Both  wrestle  with  a minority  psychology.  The  struggle  of 
the  white  sons  of  Menno  to  enter  into  what  they  believe 
to  be  their  God-designed  heritage  is  proving  to  be  a slow 
and  tedious  journey.  Likewise,  the  struggle  of  persons  in  the 
black  race  to  enter  into  full  personhood  is  tedious,  fraught 
with  danger,  intimidating  to  all  but  the  most  brave.  Attain- 
ing such  a goal  means  blending  three  ingredients  for  relevant 
life  and  valid  character. 

A Time  for  Honesty 

We  are  never  worse  than  when  we  try  to  be  what  we  are 
not.  We  as  Mennonites  have  proved  this  often.  We  have 
been  too  ready  to  be  assimilated  by  contemporary  culture 
with  little  thought  about  our  stance  as  Christians  with  a 
message  for  present-day  needs.  We  resist  being  curio  pieces 
for  the  sociologist’s  showcase.  We  decry  our  turnpike  image. 
Busy  “running  from.”  We  think  little  about  where  we  are 
“running  to.” 

The  black  race  has  also  been  running  from  the  ghetto  to 
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suburbia.  Running  from  became  the  pawns  of  a multimillion- 
dollar  cosmetic  industry  that  provides  the  black  with  hair 
straightener  and  skin  bleach  to  make  him  acceptable  to  the 
white  man. 

We  are  quick  to  point  out  that  magical  skin  creams  and 
the  dream  house  in  suburbia  do  not  solve  issues,  that  the 
ghetto  is  not  a state  of  repair  but  a state  of  mind.  Yet  we 
whites  unthinkingly  resent  the  person  who  bravely  asserts, 
“I  am  black  and  I am  a man.  Accept  me  as  both.” 

A generation  of  young  people  dare  now  to  say  just  this. 
Clamoring  for  departments  of  ethnic  studies  and  the  teaching 
of  black  history  in  educational  institutions,  in  effect  they 
are  saying,  “Just  let  us  be  what  we  are — people!” 

We  white  Mennonites  can  understand  this  if  we  will. 
Realizing  that  we  are  products  of  our  past,  we  can  change 
little  except  as  we  take  positive  ingredients  of  both  past  and 
present  to  forge  a new  tomorrow  under  the  lordship  of 
Christ.  This  we  whites  assume  to  be  our  right — because  we 
can  change  the  color  of  our  clothes.  But  let  us  not  deny  this 
right  to  a people  who  cannot  change  the  color  of  their  skins. 

A Search  for  Identity 

We  little  realize  that  beneath  the  racial  violence  and  social 
tension  a cultural  revolution  is  being  forged.  Patterns  of 
thought  and  patterns  of  life  are  being  set  from  which  there 
is  no  turning  back. 

Both  the  cultural  Mennonite  and  the  black  racial  group 
search  for  an  identity  which,  in  turn,  provides  a meaningful 
contribution  to  the  life  and  welfare  of  their  contemporaries. 
As  Mennonites,  we  pursue  our  search  for  identity  in  forging 
out  relevant  nonresistance  rooted  deeply  in  the  gospel,  in 
lifting  up  the  church  as  the  place  where  God  is  “doing  His 
thing,  in  relating  evangelical  theology  to  social  concern  and 
action.  All  of  this — without  the  fraternal  (paternal?)  concern 
of  fellow  Protestants! 

On  the  social  and  racial  scene,  a similar  struggle  is  taking 
place  among  black  people.  “The  lowest  individual  on  earth 
resents  pity,”  says  Jim  Jones,  director  of  South  Central 
YMCA,  Los  Angeles.  Whitey  cannot  understand  why  the 
black  man  resents  his  “help.”  Yet  as  long  as  Whitey  “helps 
the  black  man  as  an  all-knowing,  all-sufficient  great  white 
father,  resentment  will  continue. 

Rev.  Jones  cites  an  example.  A white  lady — a volunteer 
at  the  South  Central  “Y” — called  from  her  suburb  home 
in  north  Los  Angeles  saying  that  she  would  be  late  getting 
“down  there.”  The  secretary,  who  is  black,  replied,  “Up 
from  where  are  you  calling?” 

“The  black  man  wants  consultation,  not  paternalism,” 
according  to  Cliff  Jones  of  the  COMMIT  organization,  Los 
Angeles.  These  are  the  feelings  that  sparked  the  idea  for 
Operation  Bootstrap  in  the  Watts  community.  Challenged 
by  the  white  man  after  the  Watts  revolt  in  1965  (never  say 
“riot”  to  a Watts  resident!)  to  help  himself,  Operation  Boot- 
strap was  initiated  as  a self-help  training  program  for 
black  people  by  black  people. 


Taking  up  the  militant  spirit  of  “burn,  baby,  burn,”  they 
are  challenging  each  other  to  “learn,  baby,  learn,”  to  the 
tune  of  eleven  departments  of  study  and  training — ancient 
African  history,  IBM  keypunching,  computer  programming, 
drafting,  computer  operating,  electronics  assembly,  service 
station  training  as  attendants,  typing,  power  sewing,  re- 
medial reading,  and  Swahili — the  language  of  commerce  in 
South  Africa.  So  successful  has  this  program  been  that  they 
have  been  offered  federal  funds — which  they  have  refused! 
Yet  the  two  men  who  initiated  it  serve  full  time  at  no  pay. 
They  rely  only  on  donations  of  both  funds  and  equipment 
to  operate — from  Standard  Oil,  Mattel  Toy,  General  Motors, 
and  others. 

A visitor  to  Operation  Bootstrap  can  see  the  manufacture 
of  toy  dolls  (black,  of  course!),  beautiful  African  garments  of 
imported  Nigerian  cotton,  as  well  as  classroom  situations 
resembling  any  training  school. 

The  Right  to  Self-Determination 

The  black  man  does  not  resent  his  ghetto  in  terms  of 
neighborhood.  He  resents  the  white  man  who  controls  it. 
Control  by  the  politicians  in  city  hall,  the  social  worker,  the 
white  businessman  who  seeks  haven  in  the  black  ghetto  to 
escape  high  taxes  and  yet  will  employ  no  black  person.  Add 
to  this  the  absentee  landlord  who  takes  all  and  puts  nothing 
back,  the  white  loan  shark,  the  white  bill  collector,  and 
you  have  the  ingredients  for  a not-so-nice  explosion  on  a J 
warm  July  day. 

Houses  and  neighborhoods  do  not  create  ghettos.  It  is  the 
power  structures  of  society  that  imprison  the  human  spirit  i 
that  create  the  ghetto.  Again  Jim  Jones:  “A  ghetto  is  where 
people  are  trapped  and  cannot  get  out. 

There  is  nothing  which  imprisons  the  human  spirit  quicker  j 
than  to  be  totally  helpless  in  guiding  one’s  destiny,  to  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  whims  of  others  in  meeting  one’s  immediate 
needs  and  coping  with  current  problems. 

Mennonites  have  their  ghettos,  but  they  are  comfortable 
ones.  We  understand  ghetto  psychology,  but  we  are  at  home 
with  it.  Our  prisons  are  of  our  own  making;  hence,  quite  i 
comfortable.  We  have  designed  them;  we  govern  them.  Busi-  i 
ness  places  are  closed  on  Sunday.  If  not,  we  don’t  patronize 
them.  Our  public  schools  are  Christian  (so  long  as  we  can  i 
keep  out  dancing).  With  the  weight  of  numbers  we  can  j 
determine  who  our  public  servants  shall  be. 

We  control  our  ghetto;  the  black  man  doesn’t  control  his. 
We  don’t  want  to  escape;  the  black  man  can’t  escape.  Then 
we  wonder  why  the  black  man  is  not  satisfied  with  his  lot. 
After  all,  he’s  not  beating  drums  in  African  jungles  as  his 
forefathers  did.  The  white  man  has  been  very  good  to  him! 

In  my  study  hangs  a portrait  of  a man  and  woman.  I first 
saw  it  in  Los  Angeles.  Nothing  unusual  about  it.  It’s  the 
caption  underneath  that  catches  my  eye — Black  is  beautiful. 

I look  again,  this  time  at  the  faces.  Black  is  beautiful.  I can 
see  it  in  their  eyes!  D 
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By  Ken  Reed 


A Success  Story— Really? 


It  sounds  like  the  American  success  story:  Onetime  scrub- 
movie  house  and  pencil  factory  boy  K.,  along  with  his  ex- 
coal mine  boss  wife  begin  new  life  in  South  America  at 
thirty-five.  But  it  isn’t.  It’s  a Japanese  success  story. 

In  June  1969,  only  twenty-one  years  after  the  first  Men- 
nonite  sermon  in  Japan,  Hiroshi  and  Chieko  Kaneko  will 
become  the  first  Japanese  Mennonites  to  leave  Japan  as 
missionaries.  Their  story  is  not  only  a success  story  of  two 
people  “high”  on  the  Spirit,  but  hopefully,  their  going  will 
also  mean  good  news  to  the  600,000  some  Japanese  people 
living  in  South  America.  Radio  pro  Kaneko  will  join  his 
college  classmate  Ozaki  at  Radio  Station  HCJB,  “Voice  of 
the  Andes,”  in  daily  broadcasting  of  the  good  news  of  Christ 
to  Japanese  settlers  in  South  America,  as  well  as  long- 
distance broadcasting  to  Japan. 

Like  any  success  story  worth  its  salt,  the  Kaneko  story 
came  mighty  near  being  just  another  miserable  failure. 
Ironically,  Hiroshi’s  introduction  to  Christ  and  eventual 
success  as  a man  was  a party-crashing  one  night  twenty 
years  ago,  just  after  the  war  ended. 

“We  lost  everything  in  the  air  raids  on  Tokyo,”  recalls 
Kaneko;  “so  my  family  moved  north  to  Hokkaido  in  1944. 
Every  day  my  primary  school  classmates  and  I went  out 
into  the  mountains  gathering  pine  needles  to  make  oil  to 
give  our  Zeros  extra  boost  when  they  were  fighting  enemy 
planes.  What  a terrible  winter  that  was!  Used  to  the  south, 
I nearly  froze  to  death.  Our  life  was  completely  hopeless — 
several  times  I resolved  to  throw  myself  over  the  cliff  by 
the  sea  near  my  home.  But  times  changed  with  the  surren- 
der. I got  my  first  job  at  a pencil  factory  and  my  second 
at  a movie  house  in  Obihiro,  drawing  big  color  ads  for 
sword-fight  movies  and  the  war  movies  which  weren’t 
censored.  I met  my  first  foreigners  then — the  big,  red-faced, 
red-haired,  blue-eyed  American  soldiers  who  had  defeated 
us.  Everybody  in  our  town  was  afraid  and  hid  their  daugh- 
ters. But  not  me  ...  I was  aching  for  a fight. 

The  chance  came  in  1948,  when  the  first  American  moved 
to  Obihiro.  “This  American  began  to  hold  meetings  of  some 
kind  at  his  house,”  says  Kaneko;  “so  I decided  to  crash 
the  meeting  and  beat  him  up.  After  all,  as  an  American, 
he  was  partly  to  blame  for  the  misery  we  were  all  suffering. 
When  I got  there,  the  meeting  was  in  full  swing;  so  I waited 
for  it  to  end.  But  this  meeting  was  really  different.  That  man 
was  Mr.  Carl  Beck,  and  he  talked  about  peace  and  the  evil- 
ness of  war.  He  had  something  to  say,  and  I knew  it.  I met 
him  afterward,  shook  his  hand,  and  reading  the  Bible  during 
the  next  few  months,  I realized  that  here  was  the  answer 
to  my  problem  and  to  the  vacuum  in  my  life.  Several  months 
later  I received  for  my  Savior  this  true  Son  of  God.  Even 
to  this  day  my  joy  and  peace  . . . and  laughter  . . . con- 
tinue.” 

At  thirty,  Kaneko  married  and  took  up  the  pastorship  of 
a tiny  church  in  Asahikawa  in  north  Japan.  He  codirected 

Kenneth  Reed  serves  in  Asahikawa,  Japan. 


New  Japanese  radio  team  in  South  America,  Kaneko  and  Ozaki. 


the  Japanese  Mennonite  Hour,  writing  letters  to  something 
like  1,000  people  over  six  years,  helping  them  with  their 
problems  and  lives  as  he  had  once  been  helped.  The  little 
church  began  to  grow.  Chieko  and  his  two  children  kept  him 
happy  and  on  his  toes. 

Everything  was  wonderful  until  Ozaki’s  letters  began. 
Over  the  next  several  years,  in  hundreds  of  letters,  Ozaki, 
his  old  college  classmate  now  living  in  Ecuador,  South 
America,  poured  out  his  South  American  dream  to  Kaneko. 
“I  didn’t  even  get  so  many  love  letters  from  my  wife,” 
Kaneko  remembers  sadly. 

As  a country,  Ecuador  is  not  much.  It’s  more  like  the 
raw  materials  of  a country,  with  land  falling  into  three 
belts — the  Pacific  jungles  (where  five  missionaries  were 
murdered  in  1955  by  the  Auca  Indians),  the  practically  un- 
explored Amazon  lowlands  in  the  east,  where  rumors  of 
head  shrinkers  still  give  bad  dreams  to  some  local  people, 
and  in  between,  the  Andes  Mountains.  Here  lies  the  ancient 
city  of  Quito,  capital  city  of  the  Inca  empire  that  dates  back 
to  the  days  before  Columbus,  in  a valley  literally  on  the 
top  of  the  world. 

Why  would  anyone  be  interested  in  Ecuador?  Even  in 
terms  of  Christian  mission,  Quito  alone  is  filled  with  over 
200  churches,  a much  higher  percentage  of  churches  per 
person  than  any  Japanese  city.  The  answer:  the  world’s 
best  radio  station,  HCJB.  Due  to  the  freak  combination  of  its 
super  altitude  of  8,000  feet,  yet  lying  on  the  equator,  HCJB 
broadcasts  can  reach  almost  any  spot  on  the  earth. 

Ozaki’s  vision  was  not  Ecuador;  it  was  the  600,000 
Japanese  living  over  the  Andes  in  Brazil,  the  South  American 
giant  bigger  than  continental  U.S.A.  These  Japanese  have 
emigrated  in  shiploads  since  1900,  and  now  make  up  a 
strong  part  of  Brazil’s  coffee,  paper,  and  farming  industries. 
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“Right  here  is  Ecuador,”  Michi  points  out  to  little  sis  Maki  and  his 
buddy  Mike  Buckwalter. 


And  though  radios  may  sound  outdated  to  jet-  and  TV-age 
Americans,  South  America  is  still  in  the  radio  era.  Several 
of  the  Japanese  settlers  in  interior  Brazil  reported  that  they 
must  travel  100  miles  by  jeep  to  any  church.  Since  1965, 
Ozaki  has  been  producing  and  announcing  a thirty-minute 
daily  broadcast  in  Japanese  over  HCJB  to  these  settlers, 
along  with  another  thirty-minute  broadcast  which  bounces 
off  the  atmosphere  and  into  Japan.  Ozaki  wrote  enthusiastic 
letters  about  his  fifteen  minutes  of  cultural  news  and  fifteen 
minutes  of  Christian  message  a day,  and  said  that  he  was 
now  corresponding  with  three  hundred  people  a month.  But 
as  work  increased  in  Ecuador,  so  did  the  intensity  of  the 
letters  to  Kaneko.  Eventually  Ozaki  got  around  to  asking, 
How  about  you,  Hiroshi ?”  And  he  was  dead  serious.  In 
1967  he  came  back  to  Japan  personally  to  talk  to  his  old 
classmate. 

How  can  we?  asked  Chieko  and  Hiroshi  together.  We 
don  t know  Spanish;  English  conversation  is  only  fair.  What 
about  our  radio  work  in  Hokkaido?  And  the  little  Mennonite 
church  finally  blossoming  after  4 1/2  years  of  work  in 
Asahikawa?  What  about  support?  Where  would  travel  money 
and  living  expenses  in  Ecuador  come  from?  And  what  about 
the  family?  Can  we  ask  our  family  to  eat  hard  potatoes 
and  tough  meat,  or  drink  in  a country  where  even  pasteur- 


ized milk  has  to  be  repasteurized?  Can  we  watch  our 
children  missing  out  on  a good  Japanese  education  and  grow- 
ing up  to  speak  English  and  Spanish  instead? 

“Well,  Ozaki,”  they  said,  “Lord  willing  we  would  go,  k 
but  ...” 

The  Lord  was  willing.  In  January  of  1968  Kaneko  made 
the  third  biggest  decision  of  his  life  and  fired  off  a letter 
to  HCJB.  “After  spending  quite  a bit  of  time  in  prayer  I 
caught  a new  vision  . . . reaching  the  souls  in  South  America 
by  radio  ministry,  and  I believe  that  vision  came  from  the  1 
Lord.”  In  December,  just  as  the  Japan  Mennonite  Hour 
announced  its  merger  with  the  larger  Christian  broadcast, 
Horemco,  acceptance  of  the  Kanekos  for  radio  work  came 
through. 

“We  jumped  for  joy,”  says  Chieko. 

In  their  turn,  other  problems  began  to  fall  apart.  All  ' 
varieties  of  Mennonites  in  Japan  voted  to  help  support  the 
Kaneko  family.  The  Asahikawa  church  that  he  had  nurtured 
up  from  scratch  in  five  years,  presiding  over  the  members’ 
lives;  baptisms,  marriage  problems,  communions  (will  he  ever 
mean  this  to  a little  group  in  Ecuador?)  decided  they  could 
fend  for  themselves,  even  with  their  pile  of  problems  as  big  1 
as  the  Andes.  The  sending  of  the  Kanekos  may  even  jolt 
the  Mennonite  church  in  Japan.  “I  will  not  be  surprised  if 
there  is  a boom  in  mission  work  in  Hokkaido  in  the  next 
several  years,”  says  one  pastor. 

Work  for  the  Kanekos  in  Ecuador  is  well  cut  out.  What 
Ozaki  once  did  single-handed  they  will  team  up  to  do.  Part 
of  their  vision  for  the  Japanese  broadcast  is  to  expand  to  one 
hour  a day,  as  listeners  are  now  calling  for,  and  also  to 
personally  visit  Brazil.  Up  until  now,  no  one  from  HCJB  hasi 
visited  the  Japanese  colonies  in  Brazil.  This,  they  hope,  may 
spark  some  of  their  listeners  into  life  as  a church.  Not  for- 
getting  the  cultural  side  of  the  broadcast,  they  hope  to  intro- 
duce familiar  Japanese  singers,  news,  Sony  commercials,  and ; 
the  plunky-plunk  of  the  samisen  to  homesick  people. 

The  family  has  caught  the  vision  of  Ecuador  in  various 
ways.  Chieko  says  simply,  “I  bear  the  same  burden  as 
my  husband  for  the  Lord’s  work”  (not  only  a paper  state- 
ment). (While  still  managing  the  family  coal  mine  during  the 
war  years,  it  was  thanks  to  a Christian  radio  program 
that  Chieko  became  a Christian.)  She  talks  about  maybe 
even  opening  the  first  Japanese  restaurant  in  Quito  to  serve 
such  delicacies  as  sukiyaki,  genghis  khan,  or  raw  fish.  Five- 
year-old  Michi  has  become  a walking  atlas  of  information  on 
Ecuador,  and  three-year-old  Maki  recently  told  an  old  friend, 
“If  you  get  lonely,  maybe  I’ll  send  you  a banana  from 
Ecuador.”  It’s  a gamble,  they  admit,  but  they’re  ready  to 
try  it  as  a family. 

To  the  Mennonites  in  America,  whom  the  Kanekos  hope 
to  visit  this  summer,  Hiroshi  says, 

“We  have  received  many  things.  We  want  to  thank  you. 
According  to  old  custom,  we  like  to  return  when  we  have 
received.  This  is  not  necessarily  something  directly  for 
Americans.  But  as  Japanese  persons,  if  we  can  do  something 
for  someone  in  another  have-not  country  such  as  we  once 
were,  this  will  be  our  thank  you  to  America. 

We  all  watch  the  Kanekos  starting  out.  [D 
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"A  Little  Fellow  Follows  Me” 

By  Morris  Chalfant 


Unimportant  Father’s  Day.  Almost  forgotten  after  the 
excitement  of  Mother’s  Day.  Why  give  special  prominence  to 
Father’s  Day?  Why  not,  when  from  experience  and  from 
Scripture  it  is  clear  that  family  destiny  is  determined  by  the 
father,  the  family  head? 

Father’s  Day  is  meant  to  be  a voice  calling  men  from  the 
pursuit  of  values  which  fluctuate  with  each  passing  year  to 
the  consideration  of  the  value  which  is  eternal — the  welfare 
of  his  child  and  home. 

Like  father,  like  family.  Set  this  down  as  a philosophical 
principle.  Occasional  exceptions  do  not  undermine  the  rule; 
it  is  an  organic  one.  The  father  impresses  himself  upon  his 
children  just  as  undesignedly,  but  as  surely,  as  I impress 
my  shadow  on  the  ground  when  I walk  into  the  sunshine. 
The  father  cannot  help  it,  if  he  would. 

The  father  leads,  by  God’s  decree.  He  makes  the  home 
law,  fixes  the  precedents,  creates  the  home  atmosphere.  The 
“odor  of  the  house”  clings  to  the  garments  of  the  children, 
if  they  go  around  the  globe.  The  right  example  will  speak 
in  thunderous  tones  when  all  one’s  words  will  speak  but 
whispers. 

Many  years  ago  a young  man  stood  at  the  bar  of  justice 
to  be  sentenced  for  forgery.  The  judge  had  known  the  young 
man  from  childhood,  for  his  father  had  been  a famous  legal 
light  and  his  work  on  the  “Law  of  Trusts’  was  the  most 
exhaustive  work  on  the  subject. 

“Do  you  remember  your  father,”  asked  the  judge  sternly, 
“that  father  whom  you  have  disgraced?”  The  prisoner  an- 
swered, “I  remember  him  perfectly.  When  I went  to  him 
for  advice  or  companionship,  he  would  look  up  from  his  book 
on  the  Law  of  Trusts’  and  say,  ‘Run  away,  boy,  I am 
busy.’  My  father  finished  his  book,  and  here  I am.”  The 
great  lawyer  had  neglected  his  own  trust  with  awful  results. 

What  is  your  leadership.  Father?  What  is  your  example? 
Do  you  want  your  family  to  be  like  you?  Can  the  members 
of  your  family  say,  “We  are  traveling  home  to  God  in  the 
paths  our  fathers  trod”? 

A careful  man  I ought  to  be 
A little  fellow  follows  me; 

I do  not  dare  to  go  astray 

For  fear  he’ll  go  the  selfsame  way. 

Not  once  can  I escape  his  eyes; 

Whate’er  he  sees  me  do  he  tries; 

Like  me  he  says  he’s  going  to  be, 

That  little  chap  who  follows  me. 


He  thinks  that  I am  good  and  fine, 

Believes  in  every  word  of  mine; 

The  base  in  me  he  must  not  see, 

That  little  chap  who  follows  me. 

I must  remember  as  I go 
Through  summer  sun  and  winter  snow 
I’m  building  for  the  years  to  be 
That  little  chap  who  follows  me. 

— Author  Unknown. 


Inventory  Day  for  Dad 

By  Mel  Larson 


Dad,  what  you  are  to  your  children  means  vastly  more 
than  what  you  do  for  them. 

Spiritually  speaking,  too. 

The  woods  are  full  of  critics  of  the  American  scene  who 
rattle  a ball-point  pen  at  the  cracking-at-the-seams  American 
home  and  shout,  “The  father  is  failing  his  children  because 
he  has  majored  on  the  wrong  sense  of  values! 

Materially,  today’s  father  has  done  very  well.  Now,  don’t 
downgrade  yourself  for  that.  Dad.  You  face  daily  the  rugged 
challenge  of  providing  for  your  family.  The  Bible  makes  it 
crystal  clear  that  a man  who  does  not  provide  for  his  family 
is  worse  than  an  infidel.  1 Tim.  5:8.  So  don’t  browbeat 
yourself  for  that. 

However,  today’s  son  and  today’s  daughter  need  the  exam- 
ple of  a godly,  devoted-to-Christianity  type  of  father!  Dad, 
have  you  set  your  affections  on  things  of  this  world,  or 
on  divine  matters?  And,  can  your  children  sense  that  in 
you?  Are  you  batting  your  head  off  to  pick  up  earthly  goods 
and  in  so  doing  bypassing  the  church,  God,  and  the  things 
of  Christ?  And  do  your  children  realize  what  your  real 
values  in  life  are? 

Have  you  turned  down  some  job  in  church  because  your 
work  has  you  too  tied  up?  You’re  anxious  that  the  kids  be 
active  in  Sunday  school,  church,  youth  group,  etc.,  but  they 
don’t  see  much  of  an  example  in  your  life,  as  far  as  serving 
Christ  is  concerned. 

Strange  thing  about  Father’s  Day  each  June.  It  often  ends 
up  as  Inventory  Day  for  many  dads.  The  sincere  father  asks 
himself,  “How  am  I doing  as  an  example?” 

Today’s  world  has  no  room  for  phony  fathers.  The  real 
kind  is  needed.  As  the  Apostle  Paul  wrote  to  young  Timothy, 
“.  . . Be  thou  an  example  of  the  believers,  in  word,  in 
conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity”  (1  Tim. 
4:11b). 

No  more  heartening  words  can  come  the  way  of  any 
father  than,  “I  wanna  be  like  my  dad.” 

Spiritually  speaking,  too. 
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Items  and  Comments 


A newly  formed  black  militant  organiza- 
tion has  demanded  $500  million  in  “repara- 
tions for  Negroes  from  white  churches  and 
synagogues. 

The  order  was  given  in  a meeting  of  the 
blacks  with  two  bishops  of  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

Their  demand  included  a call  to  Negroes 
to  seize  all  religious  agencies  and  hold  them 
in  trusteeship  until  the  money  is  paid.  Sit- 
ins  at  selected  but  unspecified  Negro  and 
white  churches  also  were  ordered. 

The  group,  known  as  the  National  Black 
Economic  Development  Conference,  sched- 
uled May  4 as  the  beginning  of  the  seizures 
and  sit-ins. 

“Fifteen  dollars  for  every  black  brother 
and  sister  in  the  United  States  is  only  a 
beginning  of  the  reparations  due  us  as  peo- 
ple who  have  been  exploited  and  degraded, 
brutalized,  killed,  and  persecuted,”  said 
James  Forman,  a deputy  director  of  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee 
who  read  the  “black  manifesto.” 

The  National  Council  of  Churches,  com- 
posed of  33  Protestant  and  Orthodox  church- 
es, and  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  the 
U.S.  have  asked  the  federal  government  to 
end  church  tax  exemption  on  income  re- 
ceived from  businesses  unrelated  to  religion. 

The  unprecedented  move  was  announced 
in  New  York  and  in  Washington,  D C.,  and 
sent  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, now  writing  draft  legislation  on  tax 
reforms. 

Approval  came  with  endorsements  by 
the  General  Board  of  the  NCC  and  the  U.S. 
Catholic  Conference,  the  secretariat  for  the 
Catholic  bishops. 

Unaffected,  according  to  the  statement, 
would  be  income  from  any  enterprise  under- 
taken by  a church  in  direct  relation  to  a 
religious  function,  such  as  publishing  houses, 
nursing  homes,  hospitals,  and  schools. 

Also  remaining  untaxed  would  be  invest- 
ment income  from  endowments,  dividends, 
most  rentals,  and  funds  produced  by  financial 
portfolios. 

The  aim  is  to  stop  churches  from  operat- 
ing trades  or  businesses — such  as  factories 
and  hotels — with  a tax  advantage  and 
which  compete  with  tax-paying  firms. 

A bill  authorizing  a five-year,  $65.8  mil- 
lion attack  on  the  problems  of  alcoholism 
has  received  bipartisan  support  in  the 
Senate. 

Some  42  Senators  are  co-sponsoring  the 
measure  which  seeks  to  launch  a concerted 
research  and  treatment  effort  on  the  na- 
tion’s fourth  most  serious  health  problem. 


It  is  estimated  that  5 million  Americans 
are  alcoholics  and  an  additional  250,000 
persons  join  their  ranks  each  year. 

When  faced  with  situations  of  stress,  the 
well-intentioned  humanist  usually  has  less 
tenacity  than  the  believer  in  God,  two 
young  seminary  students  told  a Caltech 
group  in  Pasadena,  Calif. 

“I  know  a lot  of  humanists  who  are  try- 
ing to  help  in  the  ghetto,  but  the  humanists 
peter  out — they  tend  to  have  a limitation,” 
said  Ellis  Keck. 

The  other  seminarian,  Hal  Jackson, 
added:  “I  met  many  people  who  thought 
they  were  humanists  going  into  the  black 
community  to  show  those  people  how  it’s 
done.  When  the  black  community  said,  ‘We 
don’t  want  you,’  the  so-called  humanists 
became  quite  angry. 

“Man  needs  a sincere  meaning  in  what 
he’s  doing.  I find  that  when  many  humanists 
hit  a wall,  all  meaning  is  lost.” 

A radical  reassessment  of  congregational 
patterns  of  life,  worship,  and  service  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  England  was  called 
for  in  a report  presented  to  the  church’s 
1969  General  Assembly. 

The  aim  of  this  reassessment  would  be  to 
make  the  church  more  effective  among  peo- 
ple in  the  20-39  age-group  and  thus 
“counteract  a possible  trend  toward  an  aging 
and  declining  membership. 

Explaining  its  emphasis  on  the  20-39 
group,  the  committee  said  present  member- 
ship of  the  church  was  largely  drawn  from 
the  middle  income  group  in  the  population, 
people  with  fairly  good  incomes  and  rep- 
resenting a great  wealth  of  leadership  and 
professional  skills  but,  in  age,  belonging 
largely  to  the  “over  forties.” 

o o o 

A 1,900-year-old  rule  that  Roman  Cath- 
olic women  must  cover  their  heads  in  church 
is  no  longer  in  force. 

Without  any  specific  reference  to  the 
regulation  which  dates  back  to  the  Apostle 
Paul,  Pope  Paul  VI  abolished  the  ancient 
rule  simply  by  making  no  mention  of  it  in 
the  new  rubrics  of  Catholic  worship  he  has 
proclaimed. 

o © o 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.  (Southern)  called  for 
legal  recognition  of  conscientious  objectors 
to  particular  wars — if  the  objector  is  willing 
to  perform  alternative  noncombatant  service. 

The  resolution,  a modification  of  similar 
positions  taken  by  other  denominations  and 
church  agencies,  said  U.S.  draft  laws  were 
a “failure,”  because  they  do  not  provide  for 
such  selective  conscientious  objection. 

The  draft  law,  the  Assembly  charged,  “is 
discriminatory  in  that  it  respects  conscien- 
tious objection  of  one  sort  but  not  of  an- 
other.” 

0 O O 


Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States  last;  „ 
year  numbered  47,873,238,  a gain  of;  i 
404,903  over  1967 — the  smallest  increase  ( 
in  a quarter  of  a century.  I 

This  figure  was  underscored  by  the  con-  _ 
tinuing  decrease — 7,852 — in  the  number  of 
converts.  The  102,865  new  adult  members 
of  the  church  received  in  1968  was  the 
lowest  number  since  the  115,214  received 
in  1947. 

An  Evangelical  pastor  in  the  parish  of 
Kieselborn  near  Pforzheim,  Germany,  has 
been  suspended  for  refusing  to  baptize 
infants. 

The  Reverend  Johannes  Weygard,  41,  was 
officially  “retired”  on  June  1 by  the 
synod  of  the  regional  church.  The  action 
against  him  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
growing  out  of  a long-standing  theological 
disagreement  on  infant  baptism. 

He  will  appeal  the  suspension  to  a church 
court.  Mr.  Weygard  said  church  officials 
“know”  there  is  little  theological  basis  for 
the  practice.  “Infant  baptism  is  not  in  the 
New  Testament,”  he  stated.  “It’s  been 
developed  in  practice.  ” 

Saints  Christopher,  Barbara,  Susanna,  and 
Dorothy  were  among  the  best-known  names 
dropped  in  a revision  of  the  universal 
calendar  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
according  to  a Vatican  announcement.  At 
the  same  time,  a large  number  of  new 
names,  including  that  of  an  American, 
Mother  Cabrini,  were  added  to  the  calendar. 

The  revised  calendar,  established  by 
Pope  Paul’s  motu  proprio  Paschalis  Mysterii, 
eliminates  30  commemorations  in  all,  but 
the  number  of  saints  dropped  from  the 
calendar  is  uncertain.  Many  of  the  elimi- 
nated feasts  commemorated  more  than  one  i 
saint,  the  largest  number  in  any  commemo-  ) 
ration  being  that  of  St.  Ursula  and  com- 
panions. 

The  patron  saint  whose  departure  from 
the  calendar  will  be  most  widely  mourned 
is  undoubtedly  St.  Christopher,  patron  of 
travelers,  whose  medals  and  small  plastic  ! 
statues  adorn  millions  of  automobiles  (in-  1 
eluding  many  driven  by  non-Catholics) 
around  the  world. 

o o o 

Only  11  motion  pictures  out  of  111  re- 
viewed since  Jan.  1 have  been  labeled 
suitable  for  the  family. 

“If  parents  are  concerned  about  current 
film  fare,”  declared  Father  Patrick  J.  Sulli- 
van, S.J.,  NCCMP  director,  “these  statistics 
should  suggest  that  their  complaint  is  amply 
justified  and  they  should  also  prompt  ex- 
hibitors to  ask  some  ‘hard-nosed’  questions 
of  producers.  ” 

The  Jesuit  made  his  comments  in  con- 
junction with  a statement  he  issued  to 
commemorate  the  third  annual  celebration 
of  World  Communications  Day,  May  18. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

1970  Youth  Convention  Approved 


“A  churchwide  youth  convention  will 
happen  in  1970.’  So  said  the  Mennonite 
Commission  for  Christian  Education  (MCCE) 
recently  in  approving  convention  program 
and  budget  proposals  presented  by  Church- 
wide Youth  Secretary  Art  Smoker. 

Smoker  reported  that  the  facilities  of 
the  World  Methodist  Assembly  at  Lake 
Junaluska,  N.C.,  close  to  the  beautiful  Great 
Smoky  Mountains,  have  been  secured  for 
the  week  of  Aug.  16-21,  1970.  On  those 
dates  approximately  2,000  Mennonite  young 
people  from  across  North  America  are  ex- 
pected to  gather  to  discuss  the  theme, 
“Commitment  for  Mission.” 

MCCE  met  for  its  64th  semiannual  meet- 
ing at  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  on  May  9 and  10.  Two  sessions 
were  held  conjointly  with  the  General  Con- 
ference (GC)  Commission  on  Education,  De- 
| partment  of  Literature  Development. 

The  12-member  Commission  (MCCE), 

1 chaired  by  Ross  T.  Bender,  dean  of  the 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries, 
attempts  to  help  local  congregations  de- 
: velop  and  maintain  an  effective  teaching 
ministry  that  will  equip  each  member  to 
grow  in  faith  and  prepare  for  mission. 

Other  Significant  Actions 

In  addition  to  approving  1970  youth  con- 
| vention  plans,  MCCE  made  other  significant 
decisions  for  continued  assistance  to  the 
! teaching  ministry  in  local  congregations. 

1.  It  was  decided  to  purchase  a set  of 
“Through-the-Week”  curriculum  materials 
prepared  for  churches  to  use  in  helping 
young  people  attending  public  schools  to 
critically  evaluate  their  studies  from  a Chris- 

' tian  perspective.  These  materials  will  be 
| evaluated  to  determine  their  usability  in 
our  brotherhood. 

2.  Plans  for  the  1969-70  Congregational 
Planning  Workbook  were  approved. 

3.  Commission  decided  to  plan  a Sunday 
| school  superintendents’  workshop  at  Laurel- 

ville  or  another  camp  location  for  next 
J winter  to  be  sponsored  conjointly  with  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House  and  the  camp 
i associations. 

4.  Plans  for  a proposed  youth  team  ex- 
change between  North  and  South  American 
Mennonite  churches  for  1970  were  approved. 
During  the  winter  months,  a team  of  youth 
from  South  America  will  tour  churches  in 
the  United  States.  During  the  summer 


months,  a team  of  youth  from  the  United 
States  will  tour  South  American  churches. 
The  United  States  team  will  attend  the 
1970  youth  convention  and  participate  in 
the  program. 

5.  Plans  were  approved  for  a youth 
Bible  character  study  entitled  Holy  Now 
which  will  be  published  by  Herald  Press  in 
December  1969  for  use  by  MYF  groups  in 
1970. 

New  Curriculum  Materials 

The  continuing  provision  of  curriculum 
materials  became  the  central  focus  for  the 
two-day  meeting.  Paul  Lederach,  director 
of  Curriculum  Development  for  the  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House,  reported  on  a num- 
ber of  current  and  proposed  curriculum 
projects. 

MCCE  and  the  GC  Department  of  Litera- 
ture Development  reviewed  the  Graded 
Sunday  School  curriculum  revision  together. 
The  current  three-year  cycle  will  be  re- 
placed by  a two-year  cycle  which  will  in- 
corporate the  themes — “Redemption,” 
“Church,”  and  “Discipleship.”  Lederach 
made  it  quite  clear  that  while  the  use  of 
these  themes  assumes  that  the  child  is  part 
of  a Christian  community,  it  is  not  assumed 
that  he  has  yet  become  a Christian.  “We  re 
not  trying  to  push  the  child  to  make  de- 
cisions. We  recognize  that  he  makes  choices 
all  along  the  way.” 

The  curriculum  of  the  future  may  need 
to  be  less  oriented  to  the  printed  word  and 
make  more  use  of  audio-visuals.  “No  longer 
can  we  use  the  same  curriculum  over  a 
long  period  of  time,”  Lederach  stated. 
“Succeeding  years  bring  new  insights  on 
the  basis  of  new  experiences.  We  are  becom- 
ing less  rural  and  more  urban.  Teachers 
change.  As  they  advance  educationally,  they 
can  use  better  materials.” 

Even  while  reviewing  progress  in  the 
Graded  Series  revision,  the  group  sensed 
the  need  to  begin  now  to  plan  for  what 
will  replace  the  revised  Graded  Series  with- 
in the  next  ten  years. 

The  joint  group  also  developed  an  order 
of  priorities  for  proposed  projects. 

To  receive  immediate  attention  is  a 
Congregational  Life  Series  to  deal  with 
the  broader  aspects  of  congregational  life, 
particularly  those  which  are  uniquely  Men- 
nonite. The  joint  group  discussed  briefly 
the  proposal  to  focus  on  worship  in  the 


first  number  of  the  series  in  support  of  the 
biennial  theme  on  the  gathered  life  of  the 
church. 

Number  two  priority  on  the  list  is  the 
development  of  a Youth-Adult  Electives 
curriculum.  This  grows  out  of  increasing 
concern  in  local  congregations  for  materials 
which  can  be  used  on  occasion  to  replace 
the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons. 
MCCE  has  noted  for  some  time  the  increas- 
ing frequency  with  which  Sunday  school 
classes  across  the  church  are  substituting 
issue-oriented  discussions  for  the  present 
youth  and  adult  studies.  The  group  sug- 
gested that  the  new  series  be  undated  and 
that  the  materials  be  life-related  and  de- 
signed to  help  groups  move  toward  decision 
and  action. 

The  joint  group  decided  that  priority 
number  three  would  be  an  “omnibus” 
curriculum  to  supplement  or  replace  the 
Herald  Press  Summer  Bible  School  Series 
which  has  served  the  church  for  20  years 
and  now  needs  revision.  Paul  Lederach  re- 
ported plans  for  a seminar  to  meet  in  June 
to  involve  representatives  of  our  churches 
in  black,  Spanish-American,  American 
Indian,  and  inner-city  communities  to 
discuss  whether  or  not  a curriculum  for  chil- 
dren can  be  developed  which  will  more 
nearly  fit  life  situations  in  these  communi- 
ties. “We  may  discover  in  our  consultation,” 
said  Lederach,  “that  the  dream  of  begin- 
ning materials  with  the  needs  of  minority 
groups  in  mind  may  not  be  a feasible 
option.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  discover 
that  this  is  the  key  that  will  unlock  a 
completely  new  kind  of  curriculum.” 

Sunday  School  Curriculum  Philosophy 

With  input  provided  by  Daniel  Hertzler, 
editor  of  Builder  magazine,  MCCE  members 
grappled  with  what  assumptions  should 
undergird  a Sunday  school  curriculum.  As 
the  brotherhood  becomes  more  pluralistic 
through  cultural  change,  it  has  more  difficul- 
ty in  arriving  at  a common  biblical  inter- 
pretation, and  materials  provided  by  the 
publishing  house  no  longer  find  common 
acceptance  throughout  the  church.  Hertzler 
stated  that  he  attempts  to  help  writers  of 
adult  lesson  materials  keep  two  points  of 
view  in  perspective.  “These  are  the  mean- 
ing of  the  biblical  text  in  its  own  setting 
and  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  adult 
Mennonite  user  of  the  materials.”  But  it  is 
at  this  very  point  that  current  controversy 
over  curriculum  material  has  developed. 
“This  controversy  is  probably  inevitable 
and  some  of  it  may  be  useful,”  said  Hertz- 
ler. But  he  also  cautioned  that  we  run  the 
danger  of  forgetting  the  problems  of  the 
adult  Mennonite  layman  while  we  try  to 
fashion  a “Mennonite”  interpretation  of  the 
Bible. 

The  Commission  attempted  to  grapple 
seriously  with  the  problems  of  communicat- 
ing through  the  printed  page,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  writers  are  often  mis- 
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understood  and  they  are  not  present  per- 
sonally to  discuss  the  questions  and  con- 
cerns of  the  reader.  “It  may  be  that  in  the 
recent  past  we  have  relied  too  heavily  on 


literature  as  a medium  for  theological  com- 
munication,” said  Hertzler.  “As  I have 
pondered  the  various  ways  that  people 
learn  as  described  by  learning  theorists,  I 


keep  coming  back  to  learning  by  identifica 
tion.”  f 

As  MCCE  discussed  a working  philosoph 
for  the  next  biennium,  a consensus  begai 
to  emerge  that  perhaps  the  church  need 
to  communicate  through  means  other  thai 
print.  Editors  and  writers  need  to  leavi 
their  desks  and  studies  and  move  ou 
among  local  churches  for  give-and-taki 
relationships.  Recent  experiences  with  work 
shops  for  Sunday  school  teachers  underscon 
the  importance  and  desirability  of  this 
Richard  Detweiler,  secretary  of  MCCE 
commented,  “Where  workshops  have  beei 
held,  there  has  been  a very  marked  degre< 
of  new  understanding  and  excitement.  A 
sense  of  coming  together  and  feeling  wha  ' 
we  want  to  do  in  our  churches  occurs.  W<|l 
must  balance  our  dependence  upon  printed 
materials  with  a re-creation  of  communit) 
as  the  context  for  communication.” 

“But  how  do  we  balance  the  persona 
with  the  printed  when  people  don’t  seel 
our  services?”  Paul  Lederach  wondered 
Several  MCCE  members  reflected  that  per- 
haps people  don’t  seek  our  help  until  if 
hurts  deeply.  There  is  a rightness  to  oui 
taking  the  initiative.  In  a day  when  there  is 
so  much  busyness  and  scattering  of  energies 
by  people,  we  need  to  offer  help  for  the 
really  important  issues  and  questions  that 
we  need  to  face.  And  people  respond  tc 
help  when  it  is  offered,  because  in  theii 
lives  there  is  a residue  of  faith. 

Program  and  Budget  Projections 
for  the  Next  Biennium 

Discussing  philosophy  prepared  MCCE 
members  to  talk  about  how  best  to  use  the 
budget  allotted  to  the  Commission  by  Men- 
nonite  General  Conference  for  the  next  two 
years.  Introducing  the  program  and  budget] 
proposal,  J.  J.  Hostetler,  Acting  Field  Secre- 
tary, stated:  “In  order  for  the  Commission! 
to  operate,  it  needs  staff  persons  to  carry 
on  the  work.  . . . The  greatest  problem  in 
the  church  is  in  the  area  of  understanding 
and  communication.  It  has  become  apparent 
that  articles,  letters,  and  telephone  are; 
inadequate  to  meet  the  needs.  Personal1 
relationships  develop  by  conversation,  inter- j 
views,  demonstrations  with  participation  in 
local  and  area  activities.  The  local  churches! 
and  conferences  keep  calling  for  additional 
services,  materials,  and  training.” 

Because  the  $75,000  allotted  by  General 
Conference  to  the  Commission  for  the  next| 
two  years  falls  quite  a bit  short  of  the  budg-j 
et  proposal,  MCCE  had  to  take  a hard 
look  at  the  proposed  program  and  focus  on 
priorities.  It  was  decided  to  concentrate 
most  on  those  areas  requiring  the  services  | 
of  staff  persons  and  cut  back  in  the  area  of 
package  projects  requiring  part-  or  mar-  j 
ginal-time  personnel  and  task  forces.  Key 
areas  of  work  for  the  next  two  years  will 
be:  (1)  worship  and  gathered  life  ministry, 
(2)  family  life  ministry,  (3)  youth  ministry, 
and  (4)  administration.  Within  each  of  the 


The  Mennonite  Commission  for  Christian  Education  (MCCE),  meeting  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  May  9 
and  10,  held  two  sessions  jointly  with  the  Department  of  Literature  Development  (DLD)  of  the 
CC  Commission  on  Education. 

Row  1:  MCCE  Executive  Committee  and  Staff  - Art  Smoker,  Secretary  for  Youth  Ministry; 
Richard  C.  Detweiler,  Secretary;  Ross  T.  Bender,  Chairman;  Harold  Lehman,  Vice-Chairman; 
J.  J.  Hostetler,  Acting  Field  Secretary. 

Row  2:  Frank  Ward,  Commission  on  Education;  Edward  Stoltzfus,  MCCE;  Larry  Kehler,  DLD; 
Noah  G.  Good,  MCCE. 

Row  3:  Russell  Krabill,  MCCE;  Ben  Cutrell,  Mennonite  Publishing  House;  Howard  J.  Zehr, 
Mennonite  General  Conference;  Boyd  Nelson,  MCCE. 

Row  4:  Paul  Bender,  Mennonite  Board  of  Education;  Daniel  Hertzler,  Mennonite  Publishing 
House;  A.  Don  Augsburger,  MCCE;  Walter  Unrau,  Commission  on  Education;  Paul  M.  Leder- 
ach, Mennonite  Publishing  House. 

Row  5:  Jacob  Enz,  DLD;  Bertha  Harder,  DLD;  James  Mohr,  DLD;  Wayne  North,  MCCE. 
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first  three  areas,  published  materials  are 
proposed  as  well  as  training  sessions  and 
consultations  in  churches  across  the  brother- 
hood. 

At  the  close  of  the  sessions,  many  MCCE 
members  expressed  the  feeling  that  there 
has  seldom  been  the  degree  of  freedom  and 
openness  among  the  members  as  there  was 
on  this  occasion.  As  mind  met  mind,  mem- 
bers were  very  free  to  say  honestly  and  in 
a brotherly  way,  “I  agree  with  you”  or 
“I  disagree  with  you.”  A common  feeling 
prevailed  that  somehow  the  work  of  the 
kingdom  had  progressed. 

— Art  Smoker. 

Thirteen  Attend  May 

Orientation 

The  May  6-15  orientation  at  Mennonite 
; Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  found  13 
participants  volunteering  their  services  for 
13  different  locations.  The  VS-ers  and 
their  assignments  follow: 

First  row.  John  Powell,  pastor  at  10th 
Street  Mennonite  Church  in  Wichita,  Kan., 
served  as  a resource  person  for  small  group 
discussions  and  class  sessions.  Linda  Wyse, 
Wayland,  Iowa,  began  a one-year  term  as 
a secretary  at  St.  Anthony’s  Hospital,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.  Linda  Shoffman,  Chicago, 
111.,  is  serving  one  year  as  a girls’  club 
leader  with  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  VS  unit. 
Serving  20  months  as  a community  service 
worker  with  the  Wichita,  Kan.,  unit  is 
Elsie  Miller  of  Amboy,  Ind.  Now  a work- 
shop supervisor  for  two  years  at  St. 
Joseph  Council  in  South  Bend,  Ind., 
Robert  Burkholder  is  from  Harper,  Kan. 

Second  row:  Marietta  Byler,  Nappanee, 
Ind.,  is  beginning  a one-year  term  at  Sun- 
shine Children’s  Home  in  Maumee,  Ohio. 
From  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  Susanne  Demiter 
; is  serving  one  year  as  a nurse  aide  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  Memorial  Hospital.  Don 
Schrader,  Freeport,  111.,  has  been  assigned 
t to  Surprise,  Ariz.,  as  a community  service 
i worker  for  two  years.  Now  a maintenance 
worker  for  26  months  at  Mennonite  General 
Hospital,  Aibonito,  P.R.,  Joseph  Christophel 
I is  from  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
i Third  row:  Claudette  Bustos,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  is  beginning  a one- year  term  as  a 
| licensed  practical  nurse  at  St.  Francis 
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Hospital,  Carlsbad,  N.M.  From  Hawkes- 
ville,  Ont.,  Joyce  Martin  is  serving  one 
year  as  a nurse  aide  at  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital,  Portland,  Ore.  Serving  two  years 
as  an  orderly  at  Immanuel  Hospital  in 
Omaha,  Neb.,  is  Richard  Richer  of  Wauseon, 
Ohio. 

Fourth  row:  Steve  Gingerich,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  began  a two-year  assignment  as  a 
child  care  worker  at  Frontier  Boys  Village, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  Gail  Janssen, 
Roanoke,  111.,  is  serving  for  two  years  as  a 
youth  worker  with  the  International  Falls, 
Minn.,  unit. 

As  of  May  20,  15  persons  are  expected  to 
attend  the  July  14-24  Voluntary  Service 
orientation  school.  The  current  in-service 
figure  stands  at  305. 


Convention  Crystallizes 

for  Kalona 

A special  business  session  for  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  has  been  scheduled  by 
the  Board’s  executive  committee  which  met 
in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  on  May  12.  The  session 
will  be  held  following  the  last  Venture 
Group  and  Mission  Interest  group  sessions 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  July  5,  at  Mission 
’69  in  Kalona,  Iowa. 

“The  session  is  being  scheduled  at  the 
request  of  the  convention  staff,”  Board 
Secretary  Ernest  Bennett  said.  “They  felt 
that  the  final  or  fourth  session  of  the  Ven- 
ture Groups  can  make  a significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  Board  in  its  work  and  planning 
for  the  coming  year.  Venture  Group  leaders 
will  be  meeting  with  the  Board  and  its 
staff  to  share  the  feedback  from  their 
groups.” 

Venture  Groups  are  scheduled  to  meet 
four  times  at  Mission  ’69 — the  same  12  or 
15  persons  with  the  same  leader.  Jim  and 
Annabelle  Boyts,  active  laymen  from  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  are  the  Venture  Group  coordina- 
tors. 

Each  Venture  Group  session  will  have 
input.  The  first  session  each  morning  will 
focus  on  a Bible  study  with  input  first 
from  Roy  D.  Roth,  Siletz,  Ore.,  followed  by 
small  group  discussion.  After  a short  break 
the  second  Venture  Group  session  of  the 
morning  will  have  input  from  witnesses 
speaking  from  their  present  experiences. 
Friday  morning’s  Venture  Groups  will  focus 
on  Christian  response  to  human  need  and 
Saturday  morning’s  on  Christian  living  as 
brothers. 

The  Boyts’  are  planning  80  or  90  Ven- 
ture Groups  to  meet  in  Iowa  Mennonite 
School  and  the  Lower  Deer  Creek  Church 
across  the  road.  Closed-circuit  television 
will  carry  mass  sessions,  and  if  necessary. 
Venture  Group  input  across  the  road  to 
the  auditorium  of  the  Lower  Deer  Creek 
Church  to  accommodate  participants. 

Registration  information  for  Mission  ’69 


has  been  mailed  to  all  congregations  of 
the  Mennonite  Church.  Persons  who  wish 
to  explore  attendance  may  obtain  the  folder 
by  asking  their  pastor  or  mission  board 
member  or  writing  to  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  46514. 

The  Kalona-Wellman  and  other  south- 
east Iowa  communities  are  providing  lodg- 
ing for  visitors  in  homes,  other  local  servic- 
es and  arrangements,  and  meals  at  nominal 
prices.  The  noon  meal  will  cost  75  cents 
and  the  evening  meal  $1.00  if  the  current 
planning  of  local  committees  holds. 

Children’s  activities  begin  Wednesday 
afternoon,  July  2,  and  youth  activities  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  July  3.  Sunday  activities 
are  planned  in  local  congregations  with 
special  visiting  mission  teams. 

Because  local  arrangements  demand 
special  planning  and  are  seriously  affected 
by  the  number  of  persons  participating  in 
various  activities,  persons  who  wish  to 
attend  are  being  urged  to  register  early. 

“Every  effort  is  being  made  by  many, 
many  people  to  make  this  a rich  and  en- 
joyable mission  convention  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family,”  says  Lewis  Strite,  Con- 
vention Coordinator  from  Harrisonburg, 
Va. 

A Welcome  to  Turner  Again 

After  thirty-two  years,  General  Confer- 
ence comes  back  to  Oregon  to  be  held  just 
across  the  highway  from  the  1937  site  at 
Turner.  This  time  the  place  of  meeting  is 
a Free  Methodist  convention  grounds  which 
is  newly  built  to  accommodate  just  such 
meetings  as  our  biennial  conference. 
Turner  is  about  centrally  located  among 
the  twenty-nine  churches  of  Oregon,  all  of 
which  would  more  or  less  answer  to  the 
name  (Old)  Mennonite.  Of  these  congrega- 
tions, twenty  are  affiliated  with  the  Pacific 
Coast  District  Conference,  and  so  with 
General  Conference. 

Most  of  our  churches  are  in  the  Willam- 
ette Valley,  which  one  could  compare 
with  the  Holy  Land  in  a number  of  re- 
spects. Between  the  towering  Cascades  on 
the  east  and  the  Coast  Range  mountains 
to  the  west  lies  a fertile  rectangle  about 
the  same  width  as  first-century  Palestine. 
Then  Portland  in  the  north  to  Eugene  in 
the  south  are  the  “Dan  to  Beer-sheba”  that 
mark  the  extremes  of  longitude.  The  Wil- 
lamette “Jordan”  meandering  down  the 
Valley  floor  answers  another  Bible  Land 
description.  Also  the  productivity  of  the 
soil  reminds  one  of  the  “land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.” 

A timely  May  number  in  Reader’s  Digest 
speaks  of  the  Oregon  country  as  a place 
of  unspoiled  splendor.  Its  scenic  marvels 
extend  a cordial  welcome  to  tourists  who 
are  tired  of  asphalt  jungles  and  the  tensions 
of  modern  living.  You  will  spend  the  four 
days  of  conference  just  a few  miles  from 
Salem,  the  state  capital,  which  took  national 
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prize  as  a clean,  orderly  city,  that  has  no 
slums.  You  will  be  only  a couple  of  hours’ 
drive  from  the  “Twenty  Miracle  Miles”  of 
coastline  along  the  cool,  refreshing  Pacific 
Ocean.  Easily  seen  from  Turner,  there 
towers  volcanic,  glacier-clad.  Mount  Hood, 
the  highest  peak  in  the  state.  Skirting  that 
mountain  to  the  north  is  the  world  famous 
Columbia  River  Highway  with  its  two 
hundred  hairpin  turns.  Then  there  is  Silver 
Falls  Park,  a half-hour  drive;  and  Crater 
Lake  National  Park,  a few  hours  further 
away.  We  hope  you  can  see  all  these  won- 
ders of  our  great  state  of  Oregon,  but  we 
want  you  to  see  them  before  or  after  con- 
ference; not  during  the  sessions. 

The  major  attraction,  of  course,  will  be 
General  Conference  itself,  where  East  and 
West  shall  mingle  in  Christian  friendship 
to  share  freely  our  common  salvation.  The 
generation  gap  that  we  hear  so  much  about 
can  well  be  bridged  as  youth  and  aged  com- 
municate unconscious  of  chronological  dif- 
ferences, but  very  conscious  of  the  love  ties 
that  unite  our  body  under  the  headship  of 
Christ.  We  pray  that  the  1969  Conference 
might  be  a time  of  new  commitments, 
where  lives  are  rededicated;  that  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  may  have  a meaningful 
identification  with  Christ  to  enable  her  to 
remedy  the  ills  of  a sin-sick  world,  and  of 
our  apostate  nation — some  of  the  giants 
we  hope  to  subdue  as  we  enter  the  land. 
“Only  be  strong  and  of  a good  courage.” 
With  this  challenge  we  welcome  you  back 
to  Turner. — Marcus  Lind,  Moderator,  Pacific 
Coast  Conference. 

Grant  to  Bolster 

Summer  Programs 

Recognizing  the  tremendous  opportunities 
open  to  the  Mennonite  churches  working 
in  the  city,  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
has  increased  their  summer  assistant  grant 
for  1969  to  make  $35,000  available  for 
special  programs  in  American  cities.  In  1968 
MCC  provided  $25,000  in  special  funds  for 
distribution  to  Mennonite  agencies  involved 
in  city  service  projects. 

Several  months  ago  an  ad  hoc  Summer 
Urban  Assistance  Committee  was  appointed 
by  MCC  to  consider  the  requests  for  funds 
submitted  this  year  by  27  inner-city  loca- 
tions sponsored  by  various  Mennonite 
groups.  When  the  committee  assembled  on 
May  12,  decisions  reached  on  disbursements 
were  based  on  the  following  criteria: 

— Summer  projects  of  a social  service 
nature  utilizing  indigenous  leadership  and 
staff  which  would  provide  enriching  experi- 
ences for  disadvantaged  urbanites,  particu- 
larly children  and  youth,  were  given  prior- 
ity. 

— Consideration  was  also  given  to  proj- 
ects where  the  possibility  exists  of  MCC 
grants  being  matched  by  funds  from  other 
sources. 


— Projects  submitted  by  regional  planning 
groups  were  also  encouraged. 

“Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  has  re- 
ceived a total  of  $18,000  to  be  distributed 
according  to  instructions  furnished  by  the 
committee,”  Simon  Gingerich,  assistant 
secretary  for  home  missions,  said  at  Elkhart 
on  May  20.  “These  additional  funds  will 
make  it  possible  to  operate  some  significant 
programs  this  summer  aimed  at  combat- 
ing problems  in  our  American  cities.” 

Named  Peace  Secretary 

Agustin  Darino,  a senior  pastor  and 
leader  of  the  Argentine  Mennonite  Church 
in  Buenos  Aires,  was  recently  appointed 
secretary  of  peace  and  Voluntary  Service 
for  Argentine  Conference.  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee,  Akron,  Pa.,  has  agreed  to 
underwrite  the  appointment  with  a hundred 
dollar  a month  subsidy. 

Darino  has  already  initiated  a spirited 
campaign  to  confront  all  evangelical  pastors 
in  Buenos  Aires  with  the  peace  position. 
To  do  this,  he  is  circulating  questionnaires 
allowing  pastors  to  express  their  personal 
views  on  the  subject.  Interdenominational 
meetings  are  also  being  staged  to  discuss 
nonresistance  and  methods  of  reconciliation. 

Darino  is  also  preparing  a bimonthly  bul- 
letin of  peace  information  for  distribution 
to  all  Mennonite  pastors  in  Latin  America. 
His  next  step  is  to  plan  informal  peace 
seminars  involving  political  and  civic  leaders 
from  the  local  communities. 

“We  of  the  overseas  missions  staff  are 
very  supportive  of  the  Argentine  church’s 
initiative  in  appointing  a man  of  Darino’ s 
caliber  to  actively  work  for  peace  and  rec- 
onciliation in  Latin  America,”  James 
Kratz,  associate  overseas  secretary  for  the 
Mission  Board,  observed.  “The  Mennonite 
Church  in  Argentina  has  a unique  contribu- 
tion to  make  in  this  area  of  witness.” 

Chaplain's  Ministry 

Discussed  at  Meeting 

Persons  attending  the  recent  semiannual 
meeting  of  the  Mennonite  Mental  Health 
Services  in  Chicago  participated  in  a con- 
vocation on  pastoral  services,  heard  chal- 
lenges for  widening  its  services  to  areas  of 
need,  and  considered  the  changing  role  of 
MMHS.  Other  business  was  conducted  dur- 
ing the  two-day  meeting,  Apr.  25  and  26. 

The  three  chaplains  who  now  serve 
MMHS  centers  were  leaders  for  the  half- 
day convocation  on  pastoral  services.  Ches- 
ter Raber  of  Brook  Lane,  Robert  Carlson 
of  Prairie  View,  and  Ronald  Evans  of  Kings 
View  each  engaged  in  a dialogue  with  his 
administrator  about  the  past  expectations 
and  present  results  of  the  chaplaincy  pro- 
gram at  his  center.  Representatives  of  the 
other  centers,  Eden  Mental  Health  Centre, 
Kern  View,  and  Oaklawn,  responded  by 


sharing  how  each  expected  to  provide; 
pastoral  services.  All  three  have  plans  to  - 
provide  some  kind  of  chaplaincy  program.  [ 
John  R.  Mumaw  then  presented  his  view  tt 
as  a churchman  on  pastoral  care  for  a to 
mental  health  center.  tl 

The  presentations  and  discussions  dis-  v 
closed  that  a mental  health  center  chaplain  p 
has  three  primary  tasks.  As  a member  of 
the  clinical  team  he  works  directly  with  ; 
patients.  Here  he  participates  in  meeting  I \ 
the  needs  of  patients  on  both  the  individual  0| 
and  group  levels.  Second,  the  chaplain  j 
works  with  the  wider  community,  with 
pastors  and  churches,  in  educating  this 
constituency  and  helping  the  church  fulfill 
its  ministry.  j 

Finally,  he  relates  to  other  staff  mem- 
bers in  helping  them  to  see  their  tasks 
from  a Christian  perspective.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  chaplains  seemed  to  be  that  ^ 
the  last  of  the  three  tasks  in  many  ways  ^ 
wa^ the  most  difficult.  „ 

The  challenge  to  MMHS  and  its  centers 
to  engage  in  service  programs  was  pre- 
sented by  Chester  Raber,  William  Zuercher, 
and  Edgar  Stoesz.  Raber  spoke  about  needs 
and  opportunities  in  Southeast  Asia,  based  : 
upon  his  experience  in  1967-68  when  he 1 
was  in  Singapore  on  leave  from  Brook 
Lane.  Zuercher  spoke  from  his  background 
and  experience  in  the  Appalachian  Regional  j 
Hospitals  about  the  plan  to  begin  mental 
health  services  in  that  area,  and  the  need 
for  staff.  Stoesz,  MCC  secretary  for  Latin 
America,  presented  some  of  the  needs  in 
the  southern  continent,  notably  Paraguay. 
Those  attending  the  meeting  expressed 
interest  in  a possible  service  program  for 
mental  health  workers,  and  MMHS  au- 
thorized its  director  Vernon  Neufeld  to 
investigate  further  such  a possibility. 

MMHS  was  reminded  of  its  changing 


the  “Future  of  MMHS”  the  past  several 
months.  During  its  brief  but  significant 
history,  MMHS  has  moved  deliberately 
and  decidedly  from  a position  of  authority 
and  control  to  one  of  decentralization.  For 
the  most  part,  MMHS  is  now  an  advisory 
body  to  the  centers  and  has  transferred  its 
legislative,  legal,  fiscal,  and  property-hold- 
ing powers  to  the  boards  of  directors  of 
the  local  centers.  (The  more  recent  centers, 
Kern  View  and  Eden,  have  been  independ- 
ent from  their  origin.) 

Now  MMHS  is  seeking  ways  to  serve  the 
centers  from  a consultative  position,  to 
provide  ways  in  which  they  can  more  fully 
serve  the  church,  and  to  discern  new  areas 
of  need  where  MMHS  can  serve.  To  plan 
for  the  immediate  future,  MMHS  asked  its 
director  to  prepare  a two-year  plan  with 
a projection  of  budgetary  and  personnel 
needs. 

Other  business  conducted  included  an 
action  to  encourage  one  or  more  of  the 
centers  to  sponsor  a study  on  violence  as 
a pilot  project;  the  approval  of  Larry  Yoder 
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as  administrator  of  Kern  View;  the  appoint- 
ment of  Richard  Ebersole  of  Akron,  Pa., 
to  the  Brook  Lane  board  for  a three-year 
term  and  Harold  Bauman  of  Goshen,  Ind., 
to  the  Oaklawn  board  for  one  year;  and 
the  approval  of  several  changes  in  the 
MMHS  and  center  bylaws  to  conform  to 
present  relationships. 

The  current  officers  were  reelected  for 
another  year.  They  are  Ernest  Boyer  of 
Albany,  N.Y.,  chairman;  William  Klassen 
of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  vice-chairman;  Luke 
Birky  of  Elkhart,  secretary;  and  William 
Snyder  of  Akron,  Pa.,  treasurer. 


Ohio  Conference  Adopts 

Strong  Social  Stance 

The  Ohio  Mennonite  Conference,  meeting 
it  the  South  Union  Mennonite  Church  near 
West  Liberty,  closed  May  14  on  a strong 
aote  of  social  responsibility.  Ellis  Croyle, 
;hairman  of  the  Resolution  Committee,  led 
:he  delegates  in  affirming  that  the  Menno- 
lite  Church  must  be  sensitive  to  the  voice 
if  the  Holy  Spirit  as  uttered  by  our  Chris- 
ian  brothers  of  other  cultures  so  that  the 
ihurch  may  in  fact  be  the  church  in  which 
here  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  neither 
;lave  nor  free,  neither  male  nor  female, 
rut  all  are  one  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Croyle  pointed  out  that  the  world  is 
ncreasingly  characterized  by  a lack  of  car- 
ng  and  brotherhood.  “The  cry  for  justice 
ocuses  the  problems  of  race  and  poverty. 
Christ  and  His  Word  call  us  to  discipleship 
md  a caring-sharing  ministry,”  he  declared. 

The  conference  delegates  were  unanimous 
n their  acceptance  of  the  call  to  commit 
he  church  to  an  “open  arms”  policy  of 
aring-sharing  for  the  world’s  downtrodden. 

An  event  of  historic  significance  took 
dace  at  the  conference  on  Monday,  May 
2,  when  three  Mennonite  conferences  were 
malgamated  into  one  organization  with 
leadquarters  at  Orrville,  Ohio.  The  Chris- 
lan  Workers’  Conference,  the  Mission 
loard,  and  the  former  church  conference 
v'ere  incorporated  under  the  name.  The 
)hio  and  Eastern  Conference  of  the  Men- 
lonite  Church.  Incorporation  papers  were 
signed  before  the  delegate  body. 

The  president  of  the  new  organization  is 
lishop  Roy  S.  Koch  of  West  Liberty.  Vice- 
'resident  is  Charles  Gautsche,  Archbold; 
Vilmer  Hartman,  Rittman,  is  secretary; 
Durth  and  fifth  members  are  Aden  Yoder, 
Vadsworth,  and  Nelson  Martin,  Greencastle, 
'a.  Walter  Schmid,  Orrville,  is  treasurer. 

Former  moderator  of  the  conference, 
Villis  Breckbill,  Canton,  Ohio,  was  in- 
called  conference  minister  and  Marion 
iontrager,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  installed 
outh  minister  of  the  conference. 

Heinz  Janzen,  Kidron,  Ohio;  Paul  M. 
filler,  Goshen,  Ind.;  and  Ray  Keim,  Elk- 
art,  Ind.,  were  guest  ministers  appearing 
n the  program. 
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Youth  Boost  Service 

On  Wednesday  evening,  May  7,  about 
thirty  members  of  the  Mennonite  Youth 
Fellowship  in  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  called  off 
their  regular  midweek  religious  service  and 
pitched  in  to  help  clean  up  the  litter  left 
over  from  building  the  new  boys’  residence 
at  Adriel  School  in  the  city. 

During  a break  in  the  clean-up  drive, 
the  young  people  gathered  around  a desk 
improvised  from  building  blocks  to  sign  a 
letter  addressed  to  one  of  three  Mennonite 
Voluntary  Service  units  in  the  inner  city 
of  Chicago.  The  letter  was  to  accompany 
a check  for  two  hundred  dollars  sent  from 
the  local  unit  for  the  work  in  Chicago. 

The  money  will  be  used  by  the  Chicago 
unit  to  buy  a run-down  automobile,  fix  it 
up,  paint  it,  and  then  sell  it  for  a profit. 
The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  involve 
members  of  street  gangs  in  the  inner  city 
in  this  reconditioning  process  and  thus  give 
them  other  interests  than  crime  and  drug 
addiction.  It  is  seen  as  a practical  way  of 
teaching  potential  criminals  some  useful 
skills  and  helping  them  to  become  good 
citizens  and  followers  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  two  hundred  dollars  will  be  used  as 
“seed  money”  in  a revolving  fund  that 
hopefully  will  grow  into  a form  of  genuine 
Christian  service  for  the  underprivileged  in 
Chicago’s  inner  city. 

Credit  for  the  plan  goes  to  Lynn  Neer, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Neer,  R.  1, 
West  Liberty,  who  is  a member  of  the  18th 
Street  Chicago  unit.  Lynn  is  a physical 
therapist  working  full  time  at  the  Rehabili- 
tation Institute  of  Chicago.  The  car  repair 
plan  will  be  worked  on  evenings  and  week- 
ends. He  and  other  members  of  the  unit 
are  doing  this  as  a “plus  service  while 
giving  their  two  years  of  service  under 
Selective  Service  in  lieu  of  active  duty  in 
the  army.  Selective  Service  permits  con- 
scientious objectors  of  any  denomination 
to  give  work  of  national  importance  instead 
of  army  service. 

The  young  people  responded  enthusias- 
tically at  this  opportunity  of  becoming  in- 
volved in  the  pressing  problems  of  mod- 
ern society.  They  are  planning  additional 
projects  of  this  nature  for  this  summer. 

Committee  Changes  in 

French  Conference 

Important  changes  were  made  in  the 
Conference  of  French-speaking  Mennonite 
Churches  (of  France  and  Belgium)  in  a 
semiannual  meeting  of  delegates  Apr.  6, 
1969,  at  Valdoie,  France.  Membership  on 
the  committee  of  the  conference  will  now 
be  elected  for  five  years,  rather  than  for 
life  as  had  previously  been  true.  Reelection 
may  occur. 

The  committee  president,  Jean-Baptiste 
Muller,  farmer,  and  elder  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  Toul,  resigned  for  reasons  of  health 


after  serving  in  that  office  for  23  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Pierre  Sommer,  who 
is  a public  school  teacher  and  elder  in  the 
Montbeliard  congregation.  Sommer  had 
previously  been  treasurer  of  the  committee. 

The  new  president  is  a son  of  the  late 
Pierre  Sommer  (1874-1952),  a pillar  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  French  Mennonite  Con- 
ference. Sommer  has  been  replaced  in  his 
post  as  treasurer  by  Michel  Widmer,  a 
young  professor  from  Bethoncourt,  near 
Montbeliard.  He  is  the  son  of  Paul  Widmer, 
an  evangelist  who  formerly  served  in  Oran, 
Algeria. 

Another  longtime  member  of  the  com- 
mittee who  has  also  resigned  is  Pierre 
Widmer,  who  served  for  more  than  twenty 
years  as  secretary.  He  was  replaced  by  a 
younger  person,  Daniel  Muller-Freidinger, 
teacher  in  Thill  (Aube).  Pierre  Widmer  is 
still  serving  the  French  Mennonite  churches 
in  various  capacities:  president  of  the  French 
Mennonite  Mission  Committee,  president 
of  the  French  Mennonite  Mission  (MMF), 
professor  in  the  European  Mennonite  Bible 
School  at  Bienenberg,  Switzerland,  and 
elder  in  the  Mennonite  church  at  Mont- 
beliard. 

Andre  Graber,  farmer,  and  elder  in  the 
Belfort  congregation,  will  continue  to  serve 
as  vice-president  of  the  committee,  an 
office  he  has  held  for  23  years. 

Bienenberg  Choir  Tour  Funds 
Classroom-Library  Building 

The  Bienenberg  Bible  School  Choir, 
Switzerland,  made  its  third  tour  of  the 
United  States  during  the  summer  of  1968. 
The  purpose  of  the  tour  was  threefold: 
spiritual,  social,  and  financial — to  praise 
God,  to  fellowship  across  international  lines, 
to  help  finance  the  construction  of  a much- 
needed  classroom-library  building. 

The  six  men  and  eight  women,  with 
director,  Samuel  Gerber,  began  their  tour 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  ended  in  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  Between  July  28,  their  first 
appearance,  and  the  end  of  September, 
the  choir  visited  15  states  and  2 provinces, 
participated  in  63  regularly  scheduled  con- 
certs plus  12  unscheduled  appointments  in 
places  such  as  homes  for  the  aged,  hospitals, 
and  schools.  The  choir  members  have  re- 
peatedly indicated  gratitude  for  the  warm 
hospitality  they  received  in  America. 

Contributions  from  church  offerings  and 
individuals  brought  in  a net  gain  of  $15,000, 
which  brings  the  day  that  much  closer  when 
construction  of  the  much-needed  building 
at  Bienenberg  can  begin. 

At  the  end  of  their  tour,  the  choir  pressed 
a stereo  record  album.  Approximately 
2,000  orders  for  this  record  have  been 
filled  but  there  are  still  a few  left.  To 
order  one  of  these  records  write:  Bienen- 
berg Records,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee, Akron,  Pa.  17501.  The  cost  per 
album  is  $4.98. 
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FIELD 

Oliver  Yutzy  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry at  the  Lyon  Street  Mennonite  Church, 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  May  25.  Dan  Kauffman  was 
in  charge  of  the  service,  assisted  by  Hubert 
Schwartzentruber  and  Calvin  King. 

The  Church’s  Ministry  to  the  Jews  will 
be  discussed  in  a conference  to  be  held  at 
Landisville  Mennonite  Church,  June  8-10. 
Sponsored  by  the  Jewish  Evangelism  Com- 
mittee of  the  Eastern  Mission  Board,  these 
sessions  will  bring  together  home  missions 
workers  and  congregational  leaders  from 
the  eastern  seaboard. 

Guest  speaker  for  the  conference  is 
Pastor  Clarence  M.  Hanson,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Director  of  Ministry  to  the  Jewish  People 
of  the  American  Lutheran  Church.  As  a 
pastor,  evangelist,  and  member  of  the  for- 
eign mission  board  of  his  church,  Hanson 
traveled  widely  in  this  country  and  over- 
seas. He  served  as  editor  of  Friend  of  Zion 
and  authored  the  book.  These  Also  I Must 
Bring. 

“Provoking  Israel  to  Jealousy”  will  be 
discussed  by  Pastor  Hanson  at  East  Chest- 
nut Street,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, June  8. 

Lakewood  Retreat  was  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  Christ  on  Apr.  5.  A carry-in  picnic 
lunch  was  enjoyed  by  about  225  people 
under  the  moss-covered  trees.  A historical 
sketch,  past,  present,  and  future,  of  Lake- 
wood  was  given  by  Martin  Lehman;  dedica- 
tion address  by  George  R.  Brunk,  and  dedi- 
catory prayer  by  Jay  Yoder,  president  of 
SMCA.  Southern  Mennonite  Camp  Associa- 
tion is  developing  Lakewood  Retreat,  a 
camp  for  all  ages  serving  the  southern 
states.  Camping  facilities  will  be  available 
year-round  and  tourists  traveling  to  Florida 
are  encouraged  to  use  these  facilities.  Camp 
address  is  R.  3,  Box  156-K,  Brooksville, 
Fla.  33512.  The  camp  is  located  just  off 
Interstate  75;  use  Exit  Fla.  41  and  Dade 
City.  For  further  information  write  to  the 
office,  Southern  Mennonite  Camp  Associa- 
tion, Box  7492,  Sarasota,  Fla.  33578. 

Seventeen  Mennonite  students  from 
Eastern  Board-related  churches  in  Africa 
met  in  Washington,  D.C.,  May  10,  11,  as 
guests  of  the  mission  board.  Five  Salunga 
leaders,  and  Paul  M.  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind., 
and  Ira  E.  Miller,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  met 
with  the  students  for  fellowship  and  for 
exchange  of  concerns  and  visions.  The  stu- 
dents effectively  set  forth  some  of  the  needs 
of  the  growing  churches  in  developing  na- 
tions. The  informal  meeting  gave  opportu- 
nity for  growth  in  mutual  understanding. 
Insights  gained  from  the  discussions  will 
be  helpful  in  future  relationships. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  at 

Weaver,  Johnstown,  Pa.;  two  at  Mt.  Pisgah, 
Leonard,  Mo.;  seven  by  baptism  and  one  by 


NOTES 

confession  of  faith  at  Rockhill,  Telford,  Pa. 

Dallas  Myers  writes  from  Bawku,  Ghana: 
“I  am  enjoying  the  work  here  and  finding 
it  very  rewarding.  The  weather  at  this 
time  of  the  year  isn’t  too  pleasant  as  the 
rains  bring  a high  humidity  with  them. 
Everyone,  from  the  youngest  baby  to  the 
oldest  man,  is  in  the  field  turning  the  black 
soil  with  a hoe  or  bullock-plow  and  plant- 
ing the  coming  year’s  food. 

“I  spend  a lot  of  my  time  in  the  villages 
explaining  the  importance  of  crop  rotation, 
green  manure  crops,  and  contouring  land  to 
prevent  erosion.  I also  sell  a little  seed 
dressing  and  fertilizer  we  were  able  to 
obtain  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  agriculture  station  is  only  a few  years 
old,  but  already  some  small  village  progress 
can  be  seen.” 

Keith  Stucky,  Hicksville,  Ohio,  a recent 
graduate  of  Goshen  College,  has  accepted 
a mathematics  and  science  teaching  assign- 
ment in  the  high  school  department  of  the 
International  School  of  Curitiba,  Brazil. 
He  will  be  serving  as  an  OMA,  giving 
marginal  time  to  youth  work  in  connection 
with  the  Mennonite  witness  program  in 
Curitiba.  He  is  scheduled  to  fly  to  Brazil 
on  Aug.  3. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Wyse,  with  the 
Wycliffe  Translators,  Lima,  Peru,  report: 
“Our  present  plans  are  to  come  home  the 
ninth  or  tenth  of  June  for  a three-month 
furlough.  Our  mailing  address  during  the 
summer  will  be  2075  Scotland  Ave., 
Chambersburg,  Pa.  17201.” 

The  S.  Paul  Miller  family  in  India  is 
having  difficulties  securing  exit  and  reentry 
permits  from  the  Indian  government.  They 
were  scheduled  to  arrive  home  early  June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  Horst  and  their 
daughter  Ramona,  under  appointment  to 
Ghana,  have  now  received  their  visas  and 
will  be  flying  to  Accra  via  Europe  on  Aug. 
18,  arriving  in  Accra  on  Aug.  22. 

Howard  Birky,  formerly  of  Goshen,  Ind., 
assumed  pastoral  duties  on  June  1 at 
Chapel  of  the  Lord  Mennonite  Church  in 
Premont,  Tex.  He  is  currently  completing 
language  study  at  Rio  Grande  Bible 
Institute,  Edinburg,  Tex.  The  Birkys  first 
went  to  South  Texas  in  January  of  1968  as 
program  directors  for  the  Corpus  Christi 
VS  unit. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Mennonite  Church, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  purchased  a for- 
mer chapel  as  their  new  place  of  meeting 
and  held  services  there  for  the  first  time 
on  Easter  Sunday.  The  congregation  is 
partly  comprised  of  former  members  of 
the  Bowne  Mennonite  Church  in  nearby 
Clarksville.  Nelson  Kauffman,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  was  commissioned  by  the  Indiana- 
Michigan  Mission  Board  to  assist  the 


congregation  in  starting  their  mission  pro- 
gram. Orrie  Schrock  is  pastor. 

Shamsudin  Abdo  was  elected  executive 
secretary  of  Meserete  Kristos  Church  in 
April  1969  by  a strong  majority  vote.  He 
and  Nevin  Horst,  former  administrator  for 
the  church,  plan  to  visit  the  stations  in 
Eastern  Ethiopia  before  the  Horsts  leave 
for  furlough  on  June  12. 

The  Ethiopia  Mennonite  Medical  Board 
met  in  annual  meeting  on  May  10.  Hershey 
Leaman  was  expected  to  be  present,  as  he 
and  his  family  were  visiting  Ethiopia  en 
route  to  their  second  term  assignment  in 
Nairobi,  Kenya.  One  of  the  major  items  to  • 
be  discussed  at  the  meeting  was  the  formal 
application  to  a German  foundation  for 
capital  development  funds. 

Beyene  Mulatu  began  his  work  as  hos- 
pital administrator  at  Nazareth  with  great 
enthusiasm.  Mr.  Mulatu’s  availability  is  a 
real  answer  to  prayer;  he  will  relieve  the 
doctors  and  nurses  at  Nazareth  from  heavy 
administrative  responsibilities.  Daniel  Ness, 
medical  secretary,  reported:  “I  found  I 
didn’t  have  much  to  do  there  on  my  last  ' 
visit.” 


Calendar 


Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Salem,  Ore.,  June  5-7. 

75th  Anniversary  Convocation  and  Alumni  Day,  Go- 
shen College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  June  7 

Ontario  Conference,  June  6,  7,  at  Wideman,  Markham, 
Ont. 

Western  Ontario  Conference,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  June  12- 
14. 

North  Central  Conference  and  Mission  Board,  Cassel- 
ton,  N.D,  June  12-15. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kalona,  Iowa,  July 
l-6- 

Alberta-Saskatchewan  Conference,  Salem  Church,  To- 
field,  Alta.,  July  11-13. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  22-25. 

Ohio  Mennonite  Youth  Convention,  Highland  High 
School,  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  July  24-27. 

Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference,  Wayland,  Iowa,  Ju- 
ly 29-31. 

Allegheny  Conference,  Allensville,  Pa.,  July  31  to  Aug. 

2. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference,  Westview  High  School,  6 
miles  north  of  Topeka,  Ind.,  July  31  to  Aug.  3. 

Conservative  Conference,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Aug.  12-14.  i 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Turner,  Ore.,  Aug.  15- 
19. 

Washington-Franklin  Mission  Board,  Chambersburg,  ‘ 
Pa.,  Aug.  28. 

South  Central  Conference,  Protection,  Kan.,  Sept.  5-7.  j 

Washington-Franklin  Conference,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  ; 
Sept.  11. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I did  not  appreciate  the  item  in  the  Gospel 
Herald,  May  6 issue,  entitled  “What  Kind  of 
Church  Member  Are  You?”  by  Jim  Bishop.  To 
me  it  was  disgraceful  and  disrespectful  to  publish 
in  our  church  paper  such  a statement  naming 
the  president  of  our  country  and  referring  to 
him  in  this  manner. 

What’s  wrong  with  our  church?  Don  t we  have 
respect  for  God  s Word  where  we  are  commanded 
to  remember  those  who  have  rule  over  us? 
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Within  the  past  week  a doctor  told  me  at  work 
that  he  had  heard  a very  excellent  talk  given  by 
a businessman.  This  person  spoke  about  the 
conditions  of  our  nation  and  in  his  talk  com- 
mented, “We  have  a God-fearing  president.  The 
Christian  people  had  better  wake  up  and  get 
behind  him  and  pray  for  our  nation.” 

I hope  President  Nixon  did  not  read  the  May 
6 issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald. — Loretta  Troyer, 
Elida,  Ohio. 

In  reference  to  the  article  on  page  405  of  the 
May  6 Gospel  Herald,  by  Jim  Bishop,  whoever 
that  is;  I think  I could  add  one  or  two.  Some 
are  very  prejudiced.  Some  do  not  show  respect 
for  the  leaders  of  our  country.  No  wonder  our 
schools  are  in  such  a state  if  our  Christian 
'editors  print  such  stuff.  What’s  wrong? — Mrs. 

! Roy  M.  Frey,  Akron,  N Y. 

Just  a word  of  appreciation  on  your  editorial 
in  the  Gospel  Herald  of  May  13,  on  “Let’s 
j Preach  and  Practice.”  May  we  have  more  of  that 
type  of  editorial,  short  and  to  the  point — related 
to  daily  living. — E.  W.  Kulp,  Souderton,  Pa. 

Occasionally  an  article  appears  in  the  Gospel 
Herald  that  I value  enough  to  clip  out  and 
:save.  Two  that  I liked  especially  in  recent  issues 
I were  “Walking  the  Razor’s  Edge”  (Apr.  22) 
and  “The  Rich  Experience”  (May  6),  both  by 
1 Robert  J.  Baker.  Both  articles  touched  my  own 
experiences  and  convictions  very  closely.  I al- 
ways enjoy  Mr.  Baker’s  dedicated,  commonsense 
approach  to  whatever  subject  he  writes  about. 
— Ruth  Burkholder,  Bronx,  N Y. 

We  all  know  that  poverty  abounds  and  most 
of  us  don’t  have  to  go  far  to  see  it.  I feel  that 
we  have  had  more  than  enough  “front  cover” 

I pictures  of  run-down  shacks,  empty  windows, 
and  paintless  doors. 

I would  like  to  suggest  that  your  photographer 
.take  a drive  to  the  country  and  look  for  some 
beauty. 

“Who  Was  Neighbor?”  is  very  good.  Some  of 
your  thoughts  were  brought  up  in  Sunday  school 
class  yesterday. — Mrs.  Joe  Yoder,  West  Jefferson, 
Ohio. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Basinger,  Doyle  and  Pearl  (Fath),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  second  son,  Mark  Allen,  Apr.  30,  1969. 

Brothers,  Ronald  and  Eileen  (Landis),  Telford, 
Pa.,  third  daughter,  Julia  Dawn,  May  9,  1969. 

Depew,  Bill  and  Katie  Mae  (Helmuth),  Hutch- 
inson, Kan.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  David  La- 
Vern,  May  1,  1969. 

Hartzler,  James  and  Lodema  (Ressler),  Smith- 
ville,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  David  James, 
Mar.  24,  1969;  received  for  adoption. 

Helmuth,  Dale  E.  and  Barbara  J.  (Ritten- 
house),  Springfield,  Ohio,  second  child,  first 
daughter,  Joan  Margaret,  Dec.  26,  1968. 

Hostetler,  Dwight  L.  and  Shirley  (Smucker), 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  a son,  Timothy  Scott,  May 
6,  1969. 

Hunsberger,  Richard  R.  and  Mary  Ellen  (Bast), 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  first  child,  Steven  Paul,  Mar.  11, 
1969. 

Jantzi,  Dalton  and  Carol  (Gingerich),  Scar- 
borough, Ont.,  first  son,  Gary  Duane,  Dec.  8, 
1968. 

Kuepfer,  Levi  and  Elsie  (Steckley),  Listowel, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Kevin,  Apr.  28,  1969.  (Still- 
born ) 

Schmidt,  Clinton  and  Betty  (Hostetler),  Over- 
land Park,  Kan.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Amy 
Janene,  Apr.  22,  1969. 


Schrock,  Delbert  and  Linda  (Reschly),  Parnell, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Philip  Dean,  Mar.  12,  1969. 

Schweitzer,  Erie  and  Grace  (Martin),  Scar- 
borough, Ont.,  twin  sons,  Richard  John  and 
Robert  Glenn,  Dec.  7,  1968. 

Taylor,  Donald  R.  and  Erma  (Horst),  Morgan- 
town, Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Christopher 
Leighton,  Mar.  11,  1969. 

Widrick,  John  Ronald  and  Mabel  (Trexler), 
Allentown,  Pa.,  first  child,  John  Kendall,  Apr. 
22,  1969. 

Wyse,  Gilbert  and  Ardys  (Stoll),  Chipewyan 
Lakes,  Alta.,  fifth  child,  fourth  living  child,  Brad 
Antony,  Apr.  13,  1969. 

Zehr,  Paul  M.  and  Mary  (Martin),  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.,  third  child,  first  son,  Timothy  Paul, 
Apr.  1,  1969. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Dick — Wagler. — John  Dick,  Toronto,  Ont., 
United  Mennonite,  and  Vera  Wagler,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  Wellesley  Conservative,  by  John  H.  Hess, 
May  16,  1969. 

Frey — Miller. — Jerry  Dean  Frey,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  West  Clinton  cong.,  and  Jill  Lehman  Miller, 
Akron  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Urbane  Peachey,  Dec.  27, 
1968. 

Gehman — Groff. — Isaac  Weaver  Gehman, 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  Indiantown  cong.,  and  Mary  Kath- 
ryn Groff,  Bird  in  Hand,  Pa.,  Stumptown  cong., 
by  Paul  G.  Landis,  May  10,  1969. 

Godshall — Yothers. — Stanton  D.  Godshall, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Franconia  cong.,  and  Jane 
Yothers,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  Spring  Mount  cong., 
by  Paul  L.  Ruth,  Apr.  19,  1969. 

Lyndaker — Gingerich. — Arthur  Lyndaker  and 
Emma  Gingerich,  both  of  Plain  City,  Ohio,  United 


Bethel  Conservative  cong.,  by  David  E.  Sho- 
walter,  Feb.  1,  1969. 

Mast — Hochstetler. — Lloyd  Mast,  Sunnyside 
Conservative  cong.,  Arthur,  111.,  and  Welma 
Hochstetler,  Mennonite  cong.,  Hamilton,  Mont., 
by  Eli  G.  Hochstetler,  Mar.  28,  1969. 

Miller — Miller. — Paul  J.  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind., 
and  Sherry  Diann  Miller,  Lagrange,  Ind.,  Shore 
cong.,  by  O.  H.  Hooley,  May  3,  1969. 

Morgan — Kinsey. — Lynn  Eric  Morgan  and 
Betty  Carolyn  Kinsey,  both  of  St.  Clairsville, 
Ohio,  Fairpoint  cong.,  by  Curtis  D.  Godshall, 
Dec.  30,  1968. 

Peters — Breckbill. — Roy  L.  Peters,  Quarry- 
ville.  Pa.,  and  Miriam  E.  Breckbill,  Willow  Street, 
Pa.,  both  of  New  Providence  cong.,  by  Clayton 
L.  Keener,  May  10,  1969. 

Saltzman — Brammell. — Lonnie  Saltzman,  Mil- 
ford, Neb.,  and  Dwanna  Brammell,  Fulton,  111., 
at  First  Baptist  Church,  bv  Ewing  Walters,  Apr. 
5,  1969. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Bishop,  Rhine  B.,  son  of  Enos  M.  and  Sallie 
(Bergey)  Bishop,  was  born  in  Hilltown  Twp., 
Pa.,  Mar.  5,  1892;  died  at  Franconia  Mennonite 
Homes,  Inc.,  Hatfield,  Pa.,  May  3,  1969;  aged 
77  y.  1 m.  28  d.  He  was  married  to  Kathryn 
Ruth,  who  died  Jan. — , 1953.  Surviving  are  his 
second  wife  (Elizabeth  Hangey  Derstine  Bishop), 
one  son  (J.  Russell),  4 grandchildren,  2 sisters 
(Mrs.  George  Heckler  and  Mrs.  Tillie  Moyer),  and 
2 brothers  (Robert  and  Charles).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  son.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Line  Lexington  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  May  7,  with  Arthur  Ruth  and  Claude 
B.  Meyers  officiating. 

Buckwalter,  Samuel  M.,  son  of  the  late  Ben- 
jamin F.  and  Mary  (Musselman)  Buckwalter,  was 
born  at  New  Holland,  Pa.,  Oct.  11,  1880;  died  at 
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the  Salem  Memorial  Hospital,  Salem,  Ore.,  Apr. 
6,  1969;  aged  88  y.  5 m.  26  d.  On  Nov.  5,  1902, 
he  was  married  to  Susan  Etta  Kreider,  who  died 
June  23,  1964.  Surviving  are  4 sons  (Irvin  B., 
John  K.,  Amos  H.,  and  Allen  S.),  one  daughter 
(Mary  S. — Mrs.  Jacob  S.  Roth),  14  grandchildren, 
31  great-grandchildren,  5 brothers  and  3 sisters 
(Harry  W.,  Benjamin  F.,  Earl,  Paul,  Roy,  Mrs. 
Martha  Guengerich,  Mrs.  Mary  Diener,  and 
Esther — Mrs.  David  Yoder).  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  his  home  church,  the  Brethren  in 
Christ,  Upland,  Calif.,  Apr.  11,  with  Elbert  N. 
Smith  and  C.  R.  Heisey  officiating;  interment 
in  Bellevue  Cemetery,  Ontario,  Calif. 

Burkholder,  Fannie,  daughter  of  Jacob  D. 
and  Mary  (Heatwole)  Showalter,  was  born  at 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  14,  1884;  died  at  the 
Wayne  County  Hospital,  Wooster,  Ohio,  Feb.  18, 
1969;  aged  85  y.  1 m.  4 d.  On  May  13,  1903, 
she  was  married  to  Joseph  A.  Burkholder,  who 
died  Sept.  11,  1950.  Surviving  are  4 children 
(Harry,  Joseph,  Elizabeth — Mrs.  Melvin  Hostetler, 
and  Frances),  8 grandchildren,  15  great-grand- 
children, 3 sisters  (Margaret — Mrs.  Fred  Conrad, 
Maude — Mrs.  Dan  Showalter,  and  Rena — Mrs. 
Claude  Coakley),  and  one  brother  (John  B. ).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  4 children.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Orrville  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Auble  Funeral  Home  in  the 
forenoon  and  at  the  North  Lima  Church  in  the 
afternoon,  Feb.  21,  with  A.  J.  Metzler  and  David 
Steiner  officiating;  interment  in  Midway  Church 
Cemetery. 

Byler,  J.  Earl,  son  of  Christian  J.  and  Sadie 
(Zook)  Byler,  was  born  at  West  Liberty,  Ohio, 
May  8,  1906;  died  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  of  a heart 
attack,  May  2,  1969;  aged  62  y.  11  m.  24  d.  On 
Aug. — , 1936,  he  was  married  to  Norma  Yoder, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 children  (Carl 
D.,  Janice  Marie — Mrs.  John  Gundy,  Carol  Jane 
— Mrs.  Laurel  Garman,  and  Mary  Lou — Mrs.  Earl 
Brady),  2 brothers,  and  3 sisters.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Oak  Grove  Church,  Smithville, 
Ohio,  where  funeral  services  were  held  May  5, 
with  Lotus  Troyer  officiating;  interment  in  Sher- 
wood Memorial  Gardens,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Freyenberger,  Samuel,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  (Schlatter)  Freyenberger,  was  born  in 
Henry  Co.,  Iowa,  Feb.  10,  1886;  died  at  the 
Memorial  Hospital,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  May  11, 
1969;  aged  83  y.  3 m.  1 d.  Surviving  are  one 
sister  (Katie  Wyse)  and  one  brother  (Chris).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  3 sisters, 
and  3 brothers.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Zehr  Funeral  Home,  Wayland,  Iowa,  May  13, 
with  Vernon  S.  Gerig  officiating;  interment  in 
Sugar  Creek  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Jennie  Louisa,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
and  Priscilla  (Comer)  Andrews,  was  born  at 
Cloverdale,  Ohio,  Jan  14,  1884;  died  at  her  home 
in  Putnam  Co.,  Ohio,  Apr.  18,  1969;  aged  85  y. 
3 m.  4 d On  July  15,  1901,  she  was  married  to 
William  A.  Martin,  who  died  Oct.  12,  1968.  Sur- 
viving are  3 sons  (Leonard,  Howard,  and  Ronald), 
2 daughters  (Elsie — Mrs.  Emery  Prowant  and 
Adeline),  and  one  brother  (Orval).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Church,  Cloverdale, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Apr.  21,  with 
Walter  Stuckey  officiating;  interment  in  Cascade 
Cemetery. 

Myers,  Titus  R.,  son  of  the  late  John  and 
Susan  (Rosenberger)  Myers,  was  born  at  Silver- 
dale,  Pa.,  Jan.  9,  1891;  died  at  the  Grand  View 
Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  May  9,  1969;  aged 
78  y.  4 m.  He  was  married  to  Elsie  Benner,  who 
died  in  1930.  He  was  married  to  Eva  May  Horn- 
ing, who  died  in  1934.  Surviving  are  2 sons  and 
2 daughters  (Merrill,  Mrs.  Marion  Neuman,  Nevin, 
and  Pauline — Mrs.  Neal  Baker),  11  grandchildren, 
and  4 sisters  (Mrs.  Walter  Moyer,  Mrs.  Paul  Ram- 
bo,  Ella  Myers,  and  Mrs.  Howard  Hendricks). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Souderton  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  Home,  Souderton,  Pa.,  May  13,  with 
Marvin  Anders  and  Richard  C.  Detweiler  officiat- 
ing; interment  in  Souderton  Mennonite  Cemetery. 
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The  Palestine  Problem  in 
Historical  Perspective 

By  Frank  H.  Epp 


The  conflict  in  the  Middle  East  is  a quarrel  over  land. 
Palestine  is  claimed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  Palestinian 
Arabs,  supported  by  the  surrounding  Arab  states,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  the  state  of  Israel,  supported  by  the 
world  Zionist  movement. 

The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  involvement  of  outside 
countries,  notably  the  USA  and  the  USSR.  Such  external 
interference  has  been  part  of  the  Palestinian  problem  ever 
since  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates 
marched  their  armies  across  this  “middle  of  the  earth. 

With  the  marching  of  armies  came  also  the  migration  of 
peoples,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  landowner- 
ship  question  in  Palestine  has  throughout  history  been 
muddled.  In  any  event,  both  of  the  present  contenders  have 
claims  that  go  way,  way  back. 

The  Arabs  say  that  they  are  descendants,  at  least  in  part, 
of  the  original  Canaanites  of  recorded  history.  The  Jews 
likewise  have  an  old  claim,  and  their  historians  seek  to  push 
the  date  of  Abraham’s  descent  into  Canaan  as  far  back  into 
history  as  possible. 

Through  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  (also  known  as  Israel), 
Joseph,  Moses,  and  Joshua,  the  children  of  Israel  developed 
a unique  claim  on  Palestine.  They  saw  themselves  as  a 
chosen  people,  called  of  God  to  conquer,  inhabit,  and  develop 
the  land  and  thereby  to  become  a blessing  to  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth. 

The  patriarchs,  as  well  as  the  later  prophets,  saw  the 
possession  of  the  land  as  a covenant  with  God,  which,  if  the 
covenant  was  broken,  made  the  promises  null  and  void. 
Thus  the  disintegration  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom  and  the 
eventual  dispersion  of  most  of  its  people  was  seen  as  a 
judgment  for  not  keeping  the  covenant. 

The  children  of  Israel  were  not  the  only  descendants  of 
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Abraham.  He  also  had  a large  family  through  Ishmael,  who 
like  Jacob  had  twelve  sons.  This  family  eventually  became 
identified  with  the  Arab  world. 

Following  the  rise  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad  and  the 
spread  of  his  new  Islamic  religion,  the  Arab  world  developed 
an  even  stronger  link  with  Abraham,  and  built  in  Jerusalem 
its  own  holy  place — the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  where  Abraham 
allegedly  prepared  to  offer  up  Isaac. 

Meanwhile,  Christianity  had  also  been  born  and  become  a 
force  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  world,  but  real  claims 
on  Palestine  did  not  come  until  many  years  later.  The 
founder,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  had  told  His  followers  to  worship 
Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  rather  than  in  this  or  that  holy 
place.  Besides,  the  early  Christians,  like  the  Jews,  were  also 
persecuted  and  dispersed. 

It  was  through  the  Crusades,  first  of  all,  followed  by  the 
pilgrimages  and  the  latter-day  tourist  trade  that  Christians 
developed  an  attachment  to  the  Holy  Land  and  the  holy 
places.  And  out  of  this  attachment  came  a theological  out- 
look which  saw  end-time  fulfillment  being  achieved  if  and 
when  there  was  a literal  return  to  Palestine  of  Jews  in  the 
diaspora. 

This  theological  view,  strongly  promoted  by  some  Chris- 
tians, was  a great  help  to  the  Jews,  when  nineteenth-  and 
twentieth-century  persecutions  in  Europe  restored  in  them 
the  desire  for  their  own  homeland,  preferably  Palestine.  This 
hope  became  a concrete  plan  with  the  birth  of  the  Zionist 
movement  at  a convention  in  Basel,  Switzerland,  in  1897. 

The  Zionist  movement  sought  support  for  its  plan  to 
establish  a national  homeland  from  the  Turkish  sultan,  who 
then  controlled  Palestine,  and  with  German  leaders  allied  to 
the  Turks.  But  it  was  the  British  who  finally  turned  a sym- 
pathetic ear,  not  least  of  all  because  they  were  interested  in 
Middle  East  oil,  and  later,  during  World  War  I,  in  Jewish 
support  for  ousting  the  Turks  from  Palestine. 
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The  Balfour  Declaration  of  1917  gave  official  British  sup- 
oort  to  Zionist  aspirations.  A Jewish  agency  was  immediately 
ormed  to  assist  the  British  in  the  administration  of  the 
conquered  areas  and  to  accelerate  immigration  of  Jews  to 
Palestine,  whose  population  in  1918  was  65,000. 

There  were,  however,  also  some  650,000  Arabs  in  Palestine 
it  the  time,  and  they  had  for  many  years  been  waiting  for 
he  day  of  liberation  from  the  Turks.  Thus  the  British  also 
ound  it  possible  to  win  their  support  in  return  for  promises 
if  self-determination  and  independence. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  promises  to  both  Arabs  and 
ews  should  clash,  although  both  of  the  latter  read  more  into 
he  British  commitments  than  they  themselves  apparently 
?ver  intended. 

In  the  struggle  that  ensued,  the  Zionists  gradually  gained 
he  upper  hand,  since  their  Jewish  agency  was,  in  close 
:ooperation  with  the  British  (League  of  Nations)  Mandate 
jovernment,  bringing  in  many  immigrants,  securing  more 
and,  occupying  administrative  posts,  and  building  up  police 
md  defense  forces. 

The  Arabs,  who,  under  four  centuries  of  Turkish  domina- 
ion,  had  never  developed  any  diplomatic  or  political  exper- 
ise,  remained  relatively  helpless,  but  in  1936  they  managed 
o stage  a six-month  general  nationwide  strike,  which  was 
iccompanied  and  followed  by  violence.  In  that  struggle  the 
British  became  convinced  that  their  promises  to  the  Zionists 
tad  been  more  than  fulfilled,  and  they  sought  to  curb  Zionist 
tmbitions  from  1939  on. 

Then  came  the  second  World  War  and  more  Jewish  perse- 
cution and  more  legal  and  illegal  immigration  to  Palestine. 
The  Zionists  were  more  than  ever  determined  to  achieve 
jheir  national  homeland,  and  the  years  immediately  after  the 
var  were  characterized  by  more  violence  as  armed  Zionists, 
Krabs,  and  British  clashed  with  each  other. 

The  British  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
Mandate  position  was  intolerable  and  turned  the  problem 
iver  to  the  United  Nations.  After  much  study  and  debate, 
he  United  Nations  agreed  to  a partition  of  Palestine,  one 
>art  to  be  controlled  by  the  Jews  and  the  other  part  by  the 
wabs.  The  UN,  however,  did  not  specify  exactly  how  peace- 
ul  partition  was  to  be  achieved. 

While  the  Zionists  were  happy  about  the  plan,  the  Arabs 
ould  not  accept  it,  mainly  because  they  again  saw  their 
and  being  handed  over  to  foreigners  at  their  expense  with- 
>ut  their  having  any  say  in  it. 

The  Zionists  proclaimed  the  state  of  Israel  in  May  1948. 
Thereafter,  and  already  before,  there  was  an  armed  struggle 
>etween  Arabs  and  Jews,  with  the  Palestinian  Arabs  increas- 
ngly  being  supported  by  the  surrounding  Arab  states. 

In  the  Palestinian  War  of  1948,  followed  by  the  Sinai  War 
>f  1956  and  the  June  War  of  1967,  the  state  of  Israel  gained 
nore  territory  than  had  been  assigned  in  the  original  plan, 
^nd  in  every  round  also  more  Palestinian  Arabs  were  dis- 


placed from  their  homes,  with  the  result  that  there  are  now 
nearly  two  million  Palestinian  Arabs  seeking  a return  to 
their  homeland. 

Since  1967  these  refugees  have  become  more  and  more 
convinced  that  Israel  will  not  allow  them  to  come  back,  and 
that  the  UN,  the  big  powers,  and  the  Arab  states  cannot 
help  them,  and  that  they  must  take  their  cause  into  their 
own  hands.  That  is  why  they  are  now  rapidly  developing 
their  guerrilla  forces  in  order  to  destroy  the  state  of  Israel, 
not  necessarily  the  Jews,  and  to  return  to  their  homeland. 

The  state  of  Israel  and  its  Jewish  citizens  want  peace 
with  security,  and  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  these 
guerrillas  are  terrorists.  The  Palestinian  Arabs,  on  the  other 
hand,  want  peace  with  justice,  and  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, the  guerrillas  are  liberators.  In  the  clash  of  these 
two  views  and  their  claims  lies  the  heart  of  the  current 
Middle  East  problem.  □ 


View  of  Jerusalem  with  the  Western  Wall,  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  and 
Mount  Scopus  at  the  background. 
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Summer  Bible  School 
Evaluations 

During  these  summer  days,  nearly  100,000  boys  and  girls, 
youth  and  adults  are  involved  in  Christian  education  in  the 
summer  Bible  school  program  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  A 
few  schools  were  held  in  May,  most  in  June,  and  still  others 
during  July  and  August.  These  represent  some  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  education  efforts  of  the  church.  Many  people  are 
enlisted  as  teachers,  helpers,  drivers,  and  supporters.  The 
total  congregation  seems  to  be  involved.  The  building  facili- 
ties are  usually  all  occupied.  These  are  exciting  days. 

Now  comes  the  time  for  some  evaluation.  First,  the  super- 
intendent with  the  secretary  and  sponsoring  committee  will 
need  to  evaluate  the  school  in  terms  of  records  and  statistics. 
There  is  the  annual  report  to  be  made  out  and  sent  to  the 
district  conference.  Then  there  are  the  class  and  individual 
pupil  records  to  be  filled  in.  All  of  this  is  essential  for  the 
records  and  future  plans. 

Second,  there  should  be  an  evaluation  of  the  teaching 
ministry.  Perhaps  a final  teachers’  and  sponsoring  committee 
get-together  would  be  helpful.  Let  each  report  concerning 
their  own  efforts  and  accomplishments.  In  this  sharing 
process,  there  will  soon  appear  the  apparent  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  teaching  efforts.  This  evaluation  should 
include  lesson  preparation,  teaching,  and  pupil-teacher  re- 
lationships. 

Third,  there  needs  to  be  an  evaluation  of  the  pupils’ 
progress.  Did  the  pupils  learn?  This  may  be  a trite  question 
and  difficult  to  determine.  Factual  learning  may  perhaps 
have  achieved  the  most.  But  were  any  manners,  habits,  or 
attitudes  changed?  Were  the  older  pupils  introduced  to  Christ 
as  a living  Savior  who  regenerates  and  makes  life  new? 
Were  some  unchurched  youth  and  adults  converted? 

Fourth,  in  terms  of  what  the  school  did  for  the  total 
church,  was  there  in  some  sense  a new  or  renewed  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  membership  to  the  Christian  faith 
and  to  service  as  a result  of  the  school?  Were  as  many 
people  involved  as  there  might  have  been,  or  as  there 
should  have  been?  Did  the  congregation  provide  adequate 
support  financially  and  morally? 

Fifth,  evaluation  concerns  the  community.  Was  the  com- 
munity involved?  Were  the  unchurched  and  non-schooled 
brought  in?  Did  the  school  affect  the  business  people?  The 
social  aspects  of  the  community?  Was  the  community  aware 
of  what  was  going  on? 

Sixth,  have  plans  been  made  for  a mission  or  other  non- 
church community  school  in  another  area?  Could  these  re- 
sources be  used  in  another  location  for  some  nonchurch 
people?  Is  one  school  all  that  can  be  afforded  or  supported 
physically  by  the  personnel? 

— J.  J.  Hostetler. 


By  Still  Waters 

Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you? — 1 Cor.  3:16. 

Why  was  the  place  where  Moses  one  day  stood  holy 
ground?  Why  did  God  say,  “Moses,  take  off  your  shoes 
because  you  are  on  holy  ground”?  What  made  that 
ground  more  holy  than  any  other?  The  answer  to 
all  these  questions  is  that  whatever  God  touches  be- 
comes holy.  The  ground  was  holy  because  God  was 
there.  + 

Wonder  of  wonders.  I am,  as  a Christian,  the  dwell- 
ing place  of  God.  I am  His  temple.  And  where  He 
dwells  is  a holy  place.  What  limitations  this  puts  upon 
my  life!  What  possibilities! 

A full  realization  of  the  fact  of  God’s  indwelling 
means  that  His  Spirit  within  is  quick  to  remind  me  of 
anything  which  is  unholy.  And  like  God  to  Moses,  the 
Spirit  says,  “Remove  that  from  your  life,  for  you  are 
the  temple  of  God.  He  is  called  a Holy  Spirit  who 
lives  within  me  and  anything  which  is  unholy  cannot 
knowingly  be  allowed. 

But  what  possibilities  are  present  also!  To  believe 
that  God  Himself  indwells  me  by  His  Spirit  means  that 
I can  now  live  and  walk  in  new  power.  This  is  a 
power  not  my  own.  This  is  a power  far  beyond  my 
own.  This  is  a power  to  live  a life  of  purity  and  pur- 
pose which  cannot  be  even  imagined  otherwise.  Jesus 
said  His  Spirit  shall  be  in  us  and  “abide  with  us.”  This 
means  that  we  are  never  without  His  guidance  and 
power.  In  every  thought  or  act  or  decision  He  is  with 
us. 

To  be  aware  of  God’s  Spirit  within,  by  obedience  to 
His  leading,  means  to  be  changed  from  glory  to  glory 
even  into  the  likeness  of  Christ,  means  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  will  also  make  me  alive  to  spiritual  truth  un- 
known otherwise.  This  mortal  body  suddenly  takes  on 
new  meaning  and  majesty  and  magnitude.  What  privi- 
lege and  what  possibility  is  in  the  truth,  ‘‘the  Spirit 
of  God  dwelleth  in  you”! 

o o o 

‘‘Middle-class  people  write  off,  not  only  the  poor,  but  peo- 
ple who  look,  different  from  them.  If  you  live  in  a middle- 
class  residential  area  and  drive,  or  walk  through  a university 
campus,  you  feel  that  the  people  are  different  because  they 
dress  differently.  Some  of  the  people  look  like  unmade 
beds.  People  just  do  not  give  the  same  value  in  an  academic 
community  to  dress  as  they  do  in  the  business  or  the 
suburban  or  middle-class  residential  areas.  This  arouses  sus- 
picion. They  threaten  us  like  the  Negro  or  the  poor  be- 
cause they  are  different.  The  town  and  gown  conflicts  go 
back  to  the  Middle  Ages.” — from  Breakthrough  by  Dennis  J. 
Geaney,  OSA,  p.  200.  Fides  Publishers,  Inc.,  1968. 
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Editorials 


Mennonite  Presence  in  the  Middle  East 


“Forecast  for  Middle  East;  no  war,  no  peace,”  is  a recent 
report  from  Thomas  Ross,  foreign  correspondent.  Another 
Middle  East  correspondent,  Flora  Lewis,  reports  from  Cairo, 
quoting  a local  citizen  saying,  . . let  it  [war]  blow  one 
way  or  the  other.  This  is  intolerable.  It’s  got  to  end,  what- 
ever happens.” 

Most  of  the  Arab  refugee  freedom  fighters  or  guerrillas 
have  known  nothing  but  life  in  tents  and  dirty  camps.  Hav- 
ing found  no  honor,  self-respect,  purpose,  or  opportunity  in 
life,  they  are  now  prepared  to  find  it  in  death.  We  freely 
say  that  this  is  not  the  answer;  but  what  are  the  alternatives? 

One  of  the  most  serious,  horrible,  and  utterly  shameful 
conditions  in  our  world  today  is  the  plight  of  the  Arab  refu- 
gees. Above  all,  the  fact  that  these  conditions  have  existed 
for  more  than  20  years  and  still  no  answer  in  sight,  is  what 
makes  this  intolerable.  We  have  allowed  the  spirit  of  a 
generation  of  people  to  be  virtually  destroyed.  The  endless- 
ness of  the  problem  has  created  a hopelessness  leading  to 
desperation,  the  result  of  which  could  set  the  world  aflame. 
A Mennonite  presence  is  needed  here. 

The  work  of  the  United  Nations  through  its  relief  agency 
(UNRWA)  is  most  commendable  but  as  a peace  force  has  be- 
come virtually  ineffective.  We  want  to  fully  cooperate  in  their 
excellent  relief  ministry  and  give  encouragement  to  their 
peace  effort  but  something  needs  to  be  added.  For  the  past 
21  years  the  UN  has  passed  dozens  of  reasonable  resolutions 
that  have  been  totally  ignored  for  lack  of  means  of  enforce- 
ment. 

“No  war,  no  peace”  and  “This  is  intolerable.  It’s  got  to 
end,  whatever  happens,”  summarizes  well  the  Middle  East 
situation.  Few  other  areas  of  the  world  so  desperately  yearn 
for  a formula  for  reconciliation  and  peace.  A Mennonite 
presence  is  needed  to  join  the  forces  in  research  for  peace. 

It  is  for  the  very  deplorable  conditions,  as  they  exist  in  the 
Middle  East  that  Jesus  Christ  was  born,  that  the  Christian 
church,  the  Mennonite  Church,  and  you  and  I were  born. 

In  a peculiar  way,  the  Mennonite  Church  should  be  quali- 
fied and  feel  called  to  a peace  ministry  in  this  area  of  con- 
flict. It  does  not  say  in  Holy  Scripture,  “Blessed  are  the 
peace  marchers,  walkers,  talkers,  or  peace  demonstrators,” 
but  it  says,  “Blessed  are  the  peacemakers.”  This  does  not 
condemn  or  even  hold  fruitless  the  efforts  of  those  who 
march,  walk,  talk,  or  demonstrate,  but  it  does  imply  that 
more  is  necessary. 

With  deep  conviction,  this  writer  wishes  to  testify  that  the 
most  forceful,  meaningful,  and  acceptable  way  of  serving  as 
a “peacemaker”  is  to  serve  and  witness  as  a Christian 
volunteer.  Yes,  by  getting  under  the  load  of  those  who  are 
suffering  as  a result  of  conflict  and  war,  who  have  a burden 
too  heavy  to  bear  alone.  In  this  manner  one  identifies  him- 


self with  their  problems  and  aids  them  in  their  search  for 
peace.  This  provides  an  opportunity  to  talk,  walk,  and  to 
work  with  them,  and  to  demonstrate  what  the  great  love  of 
Christ  means. 

“The  most  important  thing  about  any  civilization  (church) 
is  not  what  its  people  argue  about,  but  what  they  take  for 
granted,”  says  Arnold  Toynbee.  Let  us  not  take  for  granted 
that  our  witness  is  to  no  avail  in  the  complex  Middle  East 
struggle  and  in  their  search  for  peace.  This  situation  calls 
for  a Mennonite  presence  at  the  various  levels  that  are 
now  open  to  us. — Harry  E.  Martens,  former  director,  MCC, 
Jordan. 

Caught  in  the 
Winning  Madness 

A psychology  of  winning  madness  pervades  our  whole  cul- 
ture and  our  whole  life. 

“This  psychology  permeates  our  society,  from  the  football 
field  to  the  business  world.  Win,  win  at  any  cost,  but  don’t 
get  caught.  This  Dr.  Charles  J.  Frankel  told  an  audience  of 
doctors  in  Memphis  recently.  The  professor  decried  this  over- 
powering pressure  on  people  in  every  area  of  life  to  win, 
succeed, succeed. 

The  great  fear  is  failure.  And  this  fear  drives  people  to 
distraction.  It  does  so  because  the  winning  game  often  drives 
people  to  surrender  their  conscience  and  their  moral  princi- 
ples simply  to  be  the  winner. 

This  same  psychology  pervades  the  church.  Here  we  too 
have  adopted  a really  vicious  and  unmoral  slogan  that 
“nothing  succeeds  like  success.” 

When  we  are  dedicated  to  this  principle,  it  means  that  we 
set  goals  which  we  determine  to  achieve  regardless  of  the 
indiscriminate  sacrifice  of  basic  Christian  concerns. 

We  would  rather  succeed  than  to  be  right — even  in  our 
church  life  and  in  our  church  work.  This  is  an  extremely 
dangerous  and  threatening  situation,  and  where  it  exists  we 
would  do  well  to  take  great  care.  We  had  better  confront 
ourselves  with  the  question  of  whether  we  would  rather 
succeed  or  lose  our  own  souls. 

The  philosopher  Oswald  Spengler,  in  a frightening  book 
published  early  in  this  century  entitled  Decline  of  the  West, 
said  that  the  greatest  threat  to  our  civilization  is  the 
delivery  of  man’s  immortal  soul  to  the  powers  of  evil  in 
exchange  for  gold,  fame,  or  power. — editorial  by  C.  Ray 
Dobbins.  Cumberland  Presbyterian. 
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Israeli  or  Jacobi? 

By  Millard  C.  Lind 


A preoccupation  of  some  Christians  has  been  “how  to 
make  the  Bible  relevant.  With  the  rise  of  modern  Israel, 
these  Christians  have  lost  their  favorite  pastime.  In  fact, 
for  Arab  Christians  the  Bible  seems  too  relevant.  Their 
problem  is  how  to  tone  it  down  or  deny  it,  or  even,  how 
to  get  rid  of  it. 

Nor  is  this  a problem  in  Arab  lands  alone.  For  while  to 
some  the  Old  Testament  seems  prejudiced  against  the  Arab 
(or  at  least  against  Egypt),  to  others  the  New  Testament 
seems  prejudiced  against  the  Jew.  Many  Jews  feel  that  anti- 
Semitism  as  practiced  for  2,000  years  has  its  roots  in  the 
New  Testament.  Much  energy  of  some  theologians  has  been 
spent  on  how  to  tone  the  New  Testament  down,  how  to 
bring  it  in  line  with  the  love  the  church  professes,  or  even 
more  radically,  how  to  get  rid  of  it. 

No  one  can  deny  the  importance  of  history  in  the  Bible. 
As  is  often  pointed  out,  this  is  in  fact  no  small  part  of  the 
uniqueness  of  the  biblical  faith.  For  non-biblical  faiths, 
history  is  relatively  unimportant.  The  central  pillar  of  the 
Old  Testament  faith,  however,  has  to  do  with  the  ugliness 
of  Near  Eastern  history:  “I  am  the  Lord  your  God  who 
brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage.” 

Three  Options 

What  shall  we  tell  our  Arab  Christians  to  do  with  this 
ugly  Middle  East  history?  I suggest  that  there  are  three 
options  which  the  church  might  take.  One  option  is  to  sur- 
render the  greater  part  of  the  Bible  to  the  Jews,  to  see  it 
simply  as  a part  of  their  national  heritage  along  with  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  their  rabbinical,  medieval,  and  modern 
literature.  (To  be  quite  honest  of  course,  the  New  Testa- 
ment belongs  to  them  too.)  Some  Jews  see  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  this  way.  For  some  of  them  it  is  not  particularly  a 
book  of  faith,  but  a part  of  their  national  heritage.  The  up- 
shot of  this  approach  is  that  the  Bible  is  used  to  undergird 
nationalism. 

A second  option  for  Christians  in  regard  to  the  Middle 
East  is  to  keep  the  Bible  for  the  church  by  extracting  its 
theology  and  by  negating  or  toning  down  its  history.  This 
has  been  the  tendency  of  the  church  throughout  its  past, 
but  the  result  is  to  see  theology  in  a vacuum.  (Is  this  one 
reason  the  church  has  then  asked,  “What  is  the  relevance 
of  the  Bible?”)  This  is  a viable  option  for  Arab  Christians, 
at  least  in  some  situations.  This  last  Christmas,  for  example, 
I listened  to  an  Arab  children’s  choir  sing,  “The  First  Noel 
which  was  toned  down  historically  by  changing  the  line 
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“born  is  the  King  of  Israel”  to  “born  is  the  King  Immanuel.”  1 
In  both  Old  and  New  Testaments  the  church  is  up  against 
embarrassing  history  in  Arab  lands. 

If  the  church  sees  in  the  Old  Testament  only  a national- 
istic history  and  thus  surrenders  it  to  the  Jews,  can  the 
church  claim  to  be  true  to  its  historic  faith?  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  church  emphasizes  only  theology,  avoiding  em- 
barrassment, is  this  not  again  something  different  from  the 
biblical  faith? 

There  is  yet  a third  option  in  regard  to  the  Middle  East, 
which  is  to  accept  the  Bible  on  its  own  terms,  try  to  under- 
stand it,  and  submit  to  it.  Those  of  us  who  take  this  option 
must  reckon  with  the  possibility  that  those  Christians  who 
see  the  theology  of  the  Bible  as  undergirding  Jewish  nation- 
alistic aspirations  may  be  right.  There  is  also  the  possibility 
that  a yet  larger  body  of  Christians  who  see  their  faith  as 
undergirding  an  aggressive  Western  civilization  and  culture 
may  be  right.  If  this  is  what  we  discover  as  our  biblical  faith, 
then  we  must  realize  that  it  is  fundamentally  similar  to  all 
other  Middle  Eastern  religions  of  the  past,  which  to  a large  - 
extent  were  a projection  of  the  national  egoism  and  ethos 
(Canaanite,  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  etc.).  We  must  then  face 
the  criticism  of  the  secularist  who  feels  that  the  answer  to 
the  problem  is  to  get  rid  of  all  religions. 

Nationalism  and  Theology 

So  the  question  is.  Does  the  biblical  faith  only  compound 
the  problem  of  the  Middle  East,  contributing  to  an  even  ' 
greater  holocaust  by  undergirding  nationalism  with  theology?  - 
We  are  not  unlike  Jesus  who  after  His  baptism  was  thrust 
into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  by  the  devil.  And  His 
temptation,  curiously  enough,  had  to  do  with  the  interpreta- 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  thesis  of  this  article  is  that  the  Christian  church  must 
accept  the  Bible  as  it  is,  but  that  already  in  the  Old  Testa-  > ] 
ment  there  is  a new  kind  of  history,  a new  kind  of  theol- 
ogy, a new  kind  of  law  (another  element  of  biblical  faith 
which  the  church  has  tried  to  kick  out  the  back  door),  all  of  - 
which  add  up  to  a new  kind  of  community.  This  article  is 
much  too  short  to  support  the  thesis,  which  because  of  lack 
of  space  can  be  given  only  in  barest  outline. 

In  the  New  Community,  Yahweh  rather  than  a human 
personality  is  the  political  leader.  This  is  reflected  in  the 
divine  egoism  of  biblical  history:  “/  am  the  Lord  your  God,’  * 
a characteristic  not  only  of  the  introduction  to  the  Ten 
Commandments,  but  of  the  writing  of  all  biblical  history.  In 
contrast,  outside  of  Israel  all  official  annals  were  dominated 
by  the  I of  kingship.  For  example,  compare  the  introduction 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  with  the  introduction  to  a Hittite 
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Treaty  contemporary  with  Moses:  “These  are  the  words 

of  the  Sun  Mursilis,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  Hatti  land, 
the  valiant.  . . .” 

The  prophets  were  well  aware  of  this  character  of  histor- 
ical writing  outside  of  Israel,  and  directed  their  oracles 
against  it.  (See  2 Kings  19:20-28;  Is.  14:3-20;  Ezek.  28;  Dan. 
4:28  ff. ) What  they  were  against,  however,  was  not  merely 
the  different  type  of  historical  writing,  but  the  reality  which 
lay  behind  it.  To  understand  this,  one  must  know  that  the 
emphasis  on  the  / of  kingship  was  not  due  to  the  egoism  of 
the  king,  but  to  what  is  known  as  “corporate  personality. 
This  was  the  concept  of  ancient  man  that  the  king  gathered 
up  in  himself  all  the  powers  of  the  community  as  well  as  the 
powers  of  nature  (the  gods),  which  were  then  to  be  used  by 
, him  for  the  well-being  of  the  community,  especially  in  the 
police  and  military  functions.  The  issue  in  Israel  was  thus 
not  between  kingship  and  democracy,  but  between  the  politi- 
cal leadership  by  a transcendent  God  and  the  political  leader- 
■ ship  by  the  human  community,  the  attempt  of  the  community 
to  manipulate  the  powers  for  its  own  self-interest.  Gen.  3. 

, In  the  biblical  faith  this  difference  between  Israel  and  her 
i neighbors  was  no  mere  theological  difference,  but  a difference 
which  affected  her  organization  and  life.  For  about  300 
years  it  meant  the  rejection  of  kingship  and  a standing  army 
altogether.  When  kingship  was  partially  accepted,  it  meant 
the  conflict  between  the  canonical  prophets  and  those  dis- 
loyal members  of  government  (king,  priest,  or  false  prophet) 
who  pushed  Israel  toward  a type  of  kingship  in  which  the 
self-interest  of  the  community  gained  control.  This  difference 
is  closely  related  to  the  meaning  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus, 
to  His  temptation  and  His  conflict  with  the  Messianists  as  to 
what  kind  of  political  leader  He  should  be.  It  is  certainly 
not  unrelated  to  the  “Constantinian  struggle  of  the  church 
throughout  the  centuries,  as  well  as  to  the  issue  of  modern 
Israel. 


A New  Community 

This  political  leadership  of  God  means  that  the  New  Com- 
munity is  founded  upon  God’s  act  of  grace  rather  than  upon 
an  act  of  self-interest:  “I  am  the  Lord  your  God  who  brought 
you  up  from  the  land  of  Egypt.  . . .”  It  is  not  at  all  unique 
that  the  New  Community  was  founded  by  an  act  of  war.  But 
it  is  quite  unique  that  this  foundational  act  was  an  act  of 
grace,  a gift  to  Israel  of  the  warrior  God,  before  whom  they 
were  to  “stand  still”  to  see  His  victory.  This  experience  was 
quite  in  contrast  to  the  first  attempt  of  Moses  to  save  Israel 
when  he  slew  the  Egyptian. 

There  is  no  space  here  to  discuss  the  wars  of  Israel  ex- 
cept to  note  that  this  grace  event,  foundational  to  Yahweh’s 
relationship  with  His  people,  drew  all  of  Israel’s  wars  in 
tension,  and  issued  in  the  vision  of  the  suffering  servant 
which  was  fulfilled  according  to  the  witness  of  the  church  by 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  church  needs  to  remember  that  all 
the  great  words  of  redemption  such  as  “grace”  and  “justifi- 
cation” are  not  realities  merely  for  the  individual  Christian 
as  Luther  emphasized,  but  are  community  words  denoting 
those  acts  of  God  upon  which  the  New  Community  is  founded. 
This  reality  of  grace  is  not  unrelated  to  the  original  opposi- 
tion of  orthodox  Jewry  to  fighting  for  Palestine.  According  to 
their  theology,  Israel  was  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  who  would  give  them  the  land. 

This  political  act  of  the  warrior  God  was  also  foundational 
to  the  internal  order  of  the  new  community.  God’s  act  of 
salvation  from  Egypt  was  the  foundational  act  upon  which 
law  was  based.  The  priests  and  prophets  appealed  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people  to  respond  to  His  act  of  grace  by 
obedience  to  His  law.  The  revolution  which  saved  Israel  from 
Egypt  did  not  issue  in  disorder  but  in  a New  Order.  Here 
again,  the  issue  before  the  synagogue  is  not  unlike  that  of 
the  church  in  relation  to  the  state.  One  of  the  tensions 
within  the  state  of  Israel  is  the  question  of  the  institution 
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for  the  setting  of  rabbinical  law.  Traditionally  rabbinical  law 
is  the  law  of  God  to  which  a Jew  assented  by  his  voluntary 
membership  in  the  community.  In  the  state  of  Israel,  how- 
ever, if  it  is  to  have  authority,  rabbinical  law  must  come 
under  the  authority  of  the  legislative  body  and  thus  acknowl- 
edge itself  as  the  law  of  man. 

The  narrative  of  Jacob’s  struggle  with  the  angel  is  a 
symbol  of  the  struggle  of  Israel’s  history.  Called  to  be  Israel, 
Israel  continually  reverted  to  be  Jacob.  Jacob  is  calculating, 
self-seeking,  but  in  his  self-seeking  finally  discovers  himself 
threatened  with  annihilation  before  the  armies  of  Esau. 

The  angel  struggles  with  Jacob  until  Israel  goes  off  limp- 
ing to  meet  his  brother  Esau  the  Conqueror.  Esau  falls  on 
his  neck  and  kisses  him,  and  Israel  looks  on  the  face  of  his 


The  Geography  of 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  faith  of  Old  Testament 
Israel  was  geographically  anchored.  God’s  promise  to  Abra- 
ham, restated  several  times  and  echoed  throughout  the  Old 
Testament,  was  twofold: 

“To  your  descendants  I give  this  land’’  (Gen  15:18;  cf. 
12:1-3;  17:8;  etc.). 

The  story  of  the  Old  Testament  from  there  on  can  be 
surveyed  under  the  theme  of  the  land:  the  patriarchs  are 
sojourners  in  it;  Moses  leads  Israel  out  of  her  Egyptian 
Captivity  toward  it;  Joshua  begins  its  conquest,  and  David 
completes  it  by  capturing  Jerusalem-Zion.  The  land  is 
Israel’s  “heritage”  from  the  Lord,  the  concrete,  tangible  ex- 
pression of  the  covenant  relationship  to  God.  A covenant- 
breaking people  eventually  loses  the  land  and  has  to  go  into 
the  Babylonian  Captivity,  but  through  God’s  continuing 
grace  Israel  is  allowed  to  return. 

The  “land”  is  always  a specific  one,  the  Land  of  Canaan, 
the  geographical  region  of  Palestine.  Modern  Jews  have 
retained,  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent,  a sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  geographical  area  of  Palestine  for  their 
faith.  They  have  refused,  for  example,  to  build  a temple 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Some  Jews  stress  the  importance 
of  gaining  political  control  of  that  area.  The  Zionist  move- 
ment, which  generated  the  establishment  of  the  modern 
Israeli  state,  is  a mixture  of  such  theological  claims  with  the 
search  of  persecuted  ethnic  Jewry  for  a place  of  refuge. 

Christians  have,  on  the  whole,  stressed  the  universal 
nature  of  their  faith,  opposing  the  Jewish  claims  with  the 
word  of  Jesus,  “The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the 
true  worshipers  will  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  truth” 
(Jn.  4:23),  rather  than  in  Jerusalem  or  on  Mount  Gerizim. 
What  Christians  have  denied  with  respect  to  themselves, 
they  have  at  times  continued  to  maintain  for  the  Jews,  how- 
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brother  to  see  the  face  of  God.  The  historical  question  fac- 
ing the  Israeli  is  whether  he  is  indeed  an  Israeli  or  a Jacobi. 

But  if  we  are  tempted  to  be  God  and  to  judge  modern 
Israel,  we  should  remember  that  this  is  not  a question  facing 
the  Israeli  alone.  For  all  nations — Arab,  Israeli,  American, 
Russian — all  are  called  to  the  new  name  Israel.  After  2,000 
years  the  Jew  had  enough  light  of  faith  that  he  had  not 
forgotten  the  promise.  If  after  2,000  years  of  “Christian” 
pogroms  the  sting  of  the  holocaust  caused  him  to  seize 
the  promise  as  Jacob,  we  perhaps  do  well  to  see  in  that  act 
the  mixture  of  faith  and  unbelief.  And  is  it  too  much  to 
believe  that  the  angel  is  not  through  with  his  wrestling  yet, 
that  within  this  state  may  be  discerned  the  emergency  of 
the  limp  of  Israel?  D 


ICULI  I By  Waldemar  Janzen 

ever.  Resorting  to  a literalism  of  Bible  interpretation  that  is 
characteristic  neither  of  the  New  Testament  nor  of  Chris- 
tian approaches  to  other  issues,  they  interpret  certain  Bible 
passages  in  such  a way  as  to  link  the  present  and  the  future 
of  the  Jews  to  that  particular  geographical  area  which  was 
the  scene  of  its  significance  in  the  past. 

We  hold  this  insistence  on  an  ongoing  special  theological 
importance  of  the  area  of  Palestine  to  be  inconsistent  with 
New  Testament  teaching.  Already  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
“Land  of  Canaan,”  the  land  of  promise,  as  contrasted  to 
geographical  Palestine,  and  “Zion,”  the  place  of  the  presence 
of  God,  as  contrasted  with  the  municipality  Jerusalem,  become 
“inner  realities”  which,  though  never  detached  from  their 
geographical  associations,  cease  to  be  completely  identified 
with  the  latter. 

In  the  New  Testament  this  differentiation  is  realized  fully. 
The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  goes  out  from  Jerusalem  and  the 
Jews,  but  extends  to  all  the  world  and  all  peoples.  The 
specific  geographical  names  and  terms  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  retained,  but  filled  with  universal  meaning:  “Israel”  are 
all  those  who  believe;  Jerusalem-Zion  is  the  place  of  the 
presence  of  God,  wherever  that  may  be;  Gog  and  Magog  are 
the  enemies  of  God  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth;  to  be 
strangers  and  exiles  on  the  earth,  who  seek  the  city  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God,  describes  the  Christian’s  existence 
in  the  world  and  his  pursuit  of  eternal  life. 

To  retrace  this  New  Testament  proclamation  and  to  hold 
to  a continuing  significance  of  these  terms  in  a specific 
geographical  sense  is  a denial  of  Christianity;  it  is  asking 
circumcision  of  the  Gentiles,  as  it  were.  To  hold  both  the 
New  Testament’s  universal  claims  and  specific  geographical 
expectations,  side  by  side,  is  an  untenable  inconsistency  of 
Bible  interpretation.  Modern  Palestine,  with  the  Israeli  state, 
can  claim  only  historical,  not  theological  continuity  with  the 
Old  Testament.  We  will  always  have  special  feelings  of 
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reverence  toward  that  spot  of  the  globe,  just  as  the  Apostle 
Paul  gave  a place  of  honor  and  preeminence  to  the  Jewish 
home  of  Christianity  and  the  Jerusalem  church,  but  we  can- 
mot  see  our  faith  to  be  tied  in  any  special  way  to  the  present 
•or  future  fate  of  that  geographical  area. 

This  affirmation  should  not  be  mistaken  for  a call  for  a 
geographically  “disembodied  existence  of  Christianity.  Just 
as  one  cannot  and  must  not  dissociate  the  church  from  real 
people  and  make  it  into  an  altogether  invisible  entity,  one 
/must  not  detach  it  from  geography.  The  church  is  always 
somewhere;  it  has  its  geography.  The  Christian  has  his  ties 

(to  various  spots  on  the  map.  His  history  with  God  has  taken 

MCC's  Efforts  in 

I* 


place  on  farms  and  in  cities,  in  counties,  countries,  and 
continents.  The  Land  of  Canaan,  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey;  Zion,  the  beautiful  city  of  God,  but  also  the  great 
and  terrible  wilderness,  are  still  theological  terms  of  deepest 
meaning,  but  they  become  reality  for  the  Christian  today  not 
in  geographical  Palestine,  but  in  that  geographical  setting 
where  he  experiences  God’s  leading. 

Modern  Palestine,  with  its  Arabs  and  its  Israelis,  its  sacred 
history  and  its  present  human  need,  is  an  open  wound  in 
the  body  of  humanity,  and  as  such  it  claims  our  attention, 
our  help  and  our  prayer,  but  not  our  ultimate  hopes  and 
fears  for  the  destiny  of  mankind.  CD 

the  Middle  East 


By  Vern  Preheim 


i 

Since  the  early  1950’s  MCC  has  expanded  and  contracted 
its  efforts  in  the  Middle  East  in  keeping  with  the  varying 
* intensity  of  the  hostilities  and  the  subsequent  human  suffer- 
ing. Always  our  efforts  have  been  concentrated  on  Jordan, 
though  for  the  past  three  years  nurse  Margaret  Dyck  has 
been  serving  at  the  Nazareth  Christian  Hospital  in  Israel. 
Currently  we  are  in  an  expansion  phase  of  the  program, 
with  five  workers  in  Jordan  soon  to  be  expanded  to  seven; 
on  the  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan  River  there  are  seven 
volunteers  plus  one  in  Israel,  making  a total  of  13.  In  addi- 
tion, a considerable  number  of  Arabs  are  hired  to  carry  out 
i the  program. 

Relief 

The  relief  distribution  program  was  in  the  process  of  phase 
J out  when  the  June  1967  war  took  place.  The  uprooting  and 
f movement  of  large  numbers  of  people,  refugees  and  others, 
during  the  1967  war  called  for  resumption  of  the  distribution 
of  clothing  and  blankets;  in  keeping  with  the  focus  of  greatest 
need,  distributions  were  resumed  in  Jordan  in  the  refugee 
f camps.  The  distribution  program  is  carried  out  in  close  co- 
i operation  with  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
' and  other  voluntary  agencies  operating  in  Jordan.  Since  the 
j last  war  MCC  has  shipped  320  tons  of  bedding,  clothing, 
and  Christmas  bundles  to  Jordan. 

Daily  fresh  Arab  bread  and  some  simple  hot  meal  is  served 
to  700  children,  preschool  and  school  age,  in  the  feeding 
center  at  Jericho  operated  in  cooperation  with  the  local 
municipality.  Meat  canned  in  the  Mennonite  communities, 
while  not  served  every  day,  adds  flavor  and  much  needed 
protein.  We  have  hired  four  Arabs  to  run  the  center  and 
provide  funds  to  purchase  local  foods  to  supplement  the  US 
government  donated  foods  received  through  other  agencies 
and  the  MCC  meat. 

Relief  work  is  necessary  under  certain  circumstances.  We 
have  long  learned  the  lesson  that  handouts  should  be  termi- 
nated as  soon  as  possible  and  self-help  projects  substituted 
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in  their  place.  The  self-help  projects  include  education, 
needlework  program,  women’s  activity  centers,  and  kinder- 
gartens. On  the  West  Bank  the  projects  which  had  been  well 
established  prior  to  June  1967  have  been  continued  up- 
graded and  in  some  cases  expanded.  In  what  remains  of 
Jordan,  new  projects  of  this  type  have  been  launched. 

Education 

Across  the  valley  from  Bethlehem  near  the  top  of  the 
windward  side  of  the  hill  lies  the  Mennonite  School  for  Boys. 
The  school  with  a capacity  for  90  boarding  and  25  day  stu- 
dents was  started  as  a preparatory  or  junior  high  school.  A 
secondary  curriculum  featuring  commercial  subjects  and  the 
arts  is  being  added  with  the  first  class  completing  its  first 
year  next  month.  Local  Arabs  staff  the  school  except  for 
the  director,  Joe  Haines,  and  two  Paxmen.  It  is  financed 
through  funds  generated  from  the  sponsorship  program  as 
each  student  has  a sponsor  in  North  America.  The  school 
tries  not  only  to  offer  good  education  but  to  leave  a distinc- 
tive Christian  witness.  It  seeks  to  relate  to  the  local  Evan- 
gelical Church  and  community. 

To  share  the  pleasant  summer  breezes  and  the  shade  of 
the  pine  trees  at  the  school  during  the  hot  summer  months 
it  was  decided  to  operate  camps.  This  has  been  a tangible 
way  to  cooperate  with  the  local  churches  and  to  promote  the 
school.  The  Israeli  government  has  invited  MCC  and  spe- 
cifically the  Beit  Jala  staff  and  students  to  cooperate  with  it 
in  a summer  camping  program  near  Haifa  which  would  seek 
to  bring  together  Israeli  and  Arab  youth  from  both  Israel 
and  the  West  Bank  to  explore  their  common  heritage  in  an 
attempt  to  promote  better  understanding  each  for  the  other. 
Hopefully  this  attempt  this  summer  will  be  successful. 

In  Jordan  today  we  are  helping  some  of  the  Gaza  refugees 
obtain  vocational  training.  We  are  involved  in  other  educa- 
tional work  there  but  it  is  with  women  and  children. 

When  a kindergarten  was  first  started  in  the  Marka  Camp 
the  idea  was  not  only  to  give  these  children  some  training 
to  prepare  them  for  elementary  schools  but  to  take  them  out 
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of  their  depressing  tent  situations  and  to  instill  within  them 
some  measure  of  hope  and  self-dignity.  The  experience  was 
so  favorable  that  for  this  school  year  we  started  a kinder- 
garten in  Camp  Talbiyeh  and  we  are  now  experimenting 
with  a plan  to  expand  facilities  and  run  shifts  so  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  all  of  the  children  five  years  of  age  in 
the  two  camps  to  attend  our  kindergartens.  Other  agencies 
have  started  similar  kindergartens  in  other  camps.  It  seemed 
appropriate  to  do  some  upgrading  of  the  kindergarten  staff, 
thus  training  sessions  are  being  arranged  for  them. 

The  mothers  needed  to  get  away  from  the  tent  situations 
as  much  as  the  children  and  so  in  an  effort  to  teach  them 
something  valuable  for  homemaking  such  as  sewing  and  to 
provide  for  them  a social  outlet,  women’s  activity  centers 
were  started.  More  than  75  women  are  taught  sewing,  child 
care,  health  and  sanitation  by  locally  hired  teachers,  many  of 
them  refugees  themselves  who  are  certified  by  the  Jordanian 
government. 

At  Surif,  located  on  the  picturesque  hills  of  olive  trees  near 
Hebron,  a sewing  center  was  established  for  young  girls. 
They  not  only  learn  sewing  but  other  facets  of  housekeeping 
as  well.  It  is,  in  fact,  a school  for  girls. 

Crafts 

It  is  in  Surif  where  live  approximately  two  thirds  of  the 
600  Y°men  and  girls  who  are  employed  part-time  by  MCC 
in  the  needlework  project.  The  needlework  project  actually 
began  in  the  Ein  Sultan  refugee  camp  located  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Jericho.  There  a small  group  of  Arab  women  were 
taught  how  to  do  cross-stitch  embroidery.  This  camp  is  no 
longer  in  existence  as  all  of  these  people  fled  and  scattered 
into  the  various  camps  of  Jordan  in  June  of  1967.  The 
economy  on  the  West  Bank  suffered  greatly  as  the  result  of 
the  war;  therefore  there  were  many  women  in  the  village  of 
Surif  who  wanted  to  work  in  the  needlework  project.  The 
women  are  given  cloth  and  thread  and  instructions  as  to 
which  design  is  to  be  used.  They  are  paid  on  the  piece  work 
basis  at  a rate  which  takes  into  consideration  the  intricacy 
of  the  design  and  the  amount  of  thread  which  is  to  be  used. 
The  gross  value  of  the  needlework  produced  on  the  West 
Bank  in  1969  will  be  in  excess  of  $40,000.  Approximately 
half  of  this  will  be  sold  in  the  Jerusalem  shop  and  other 
outlets  in  Israel,  to  Israelis  and  foreign  tourists.  The  other 
half  is  sent  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  sold  in 
Mennonite  communities  and  at  various  relief  sales. 

It  is  a dramatic  story  of  how  the  first  time  Harry  Martens 
visited  a refugee  camp  in  Jordan  he  spotted  a lady  with  some 
needlework  which  he  recognized  as  being  a type  of  needle- 
work which  Mennonites  had  been  producing  on  the  West 
Bank.  On  investigation  it  turned  out  that  this  lady  had  in- 
deed been  employed  in  the  MCC  needlework  project.  This 
stimulated  the  MCC  team  in  Jordan  to  search  for  other  such 
ladies.  They  have  now  found  over  50  of  them  and  have 
started  a needlework  project  to  respond  to  the  local  market, 
mostly  foreigners  attached  to  the  embassies  of  the  various 
countries  represented  in  Amman.  Our  dream  is  to  expand 
substantially  the  outlet  of  needlework  within  Israel  and  at 
the  same  time  to  expand  the  production  of  needlework  in 


Jordan  so  that  eventually  most  of  the  orders  in  North 
America  could  be  filled  from  Jordan  and  most  of  the  needle-  I 
work  produced  on  the  West  Bank  be  sold  within  Israel. 

Reconstruction 

While  destruction  continues  to  take  place  in  the  Middle 
East  there  must  also  be  construction.  The  village  of  Irbid- 1 
was  one  of  those  heavily  damaged  during  the  June  1967 
war.  MCC  with  other  voluntary  agencies  helped  provide 
funds  to  enable  some  of  the  families  to  repair  and  build  I 
where  necessary.  When  it  became  evident  that  the  people  in 
the  tents  located  in  the  hills  around  Amman,  Jordan,  would 
need  to  spend  the  winter  of  1968-69  in  their  tents,  a cam-  ' 
paign  was  launched  to  provide  temporary  shelters  for  as 
many  of  these  people  as  possible.  The  various  church  agen- 
cies operating  in  Jordan  made  it  possible  for  nearly  1,600 
families  living  in  the  camp  of  Souf  to  have  temporary 
shelters.  MCC’s  contribution  to  this  project  was  $50,000. 
Today  at  least  another  6,000  Arab  families  are  living  in; 
tents  in  Jordan  and  8,000  in  tents  in  Syria.  They  survived 
this  past  winter,  but  what  will  happen  to  them  next  year?  I 

Frontiers 

How  we  all  long  for  the  kind  of  stability  that  would  enable  j 
us  to  launch  community  development  and  economic  develop- T 
ment  projects.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  forthcoming  and  yet 
there  are  little  things  that  one  can  do.  In  recent  months  the  i 
team  in  Jordan  have  started  to  work  on  a social  case  work  || 
basis  with  individuals  and  families  to  find  ways  to  provide  J 
them  with  either  the  financial  means  or  materials  necessary  |! 
for  them  to  better  themselves.  Though  it  takes  a lot  of  staff  ij 
time  with  a bit  of  creativity  and  a lot  of  hard  work,  some, 
very  worthwhile  things  can  be  done  even  within  the  present 
situation. 

Constantly  we  are  seeking  for  new  frontiers  in  project, 
dreaming  dreams,  and  exploring  possibilities,  all  in  a search 
to  make  Christ’s  love  for  these  people  real  to  them  and  to 
bring  to  them  a ministry  of  compassion  and  assistance.  Some-  j 
day  these  refugees  will  need  to  be  settled  or  repatriated. 

Is  there  anything  that  could  be  done  now?  How?  These 
and  other  questions  keep  flashing  across  the  minds  of  our 
workers  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  all  of  our  activity  and  planning  for  the  future,  upper-  > 
most  in  our  minds  is  the  concern  for  peace  and  reconciliation. 
Our  workers  engage  in  discussions  at  various  levels,  seeking 
to  find  a solution  to  the  problems  in  the  Middle  East  through 
their  presence  there.  Particularly  on  the  West  Bank  conver- 
sations are  taking  place  with  Mennonite  missionaries,  other  i 
missionaries,  Arab  Christians,  Arab  Muslims,  Israeli  govern-  1 
ment  officials,  Orthodox  Jews,  and  others. 

Compared  to  the  needs  in  the  Middle  East  our  efforts  are 
rather  meager.  Our  task  is  not  finished;  it  has  just  begun.  I 
It  is  a difficult  mission  but  extremely  challenging.  We  are  U 
seeking  to  be  obedient  to  Jesus  Christ  and  to  serve  there  I 
in  His  name.  □ 

J 

Righteousness  exalteth  a nation:  but  sin  is  a reproach  to 
any  people. — Prov.  14:34. 
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These  10  x 13  shelters  protect  1522  Arab  refugee  families  from  winter  cold  and  summer’s  scorching  heat. 


A Strategy 

S 

of  Witness 
in  the 

I Middle  East 

By  Roy  Kreider 


In  non-Christian  cultures,  where  possibilities  of  genuine 
dialogue  with  the  dominant  religions  are  practically  impos- 
sible, a Christian  theology  relevant  of  a minority  community 
is  a theology  of  servanthood.  In  such  setting  the  church  is 
called  to  be  “servant,  to  her  Lord,  with  services  for  the 
needs  discernible.  The  incarnation  which  became  “gospel 
was  through  servanthood.  Our  service  may  be  rejected,  but 
the  servanthood  would  be  a witness.  Christian  “presence” 
in  servanthood  is  witness,  even  if  no  one  joins  us,  for 
joining  people  to  us  is  God’s  work.  Our  calling  is  to  this 
service-witness  stance,  and  as  openings  emerge  the  church 
responds. 

Witness  in  the  Middle  East,  then,  must  be  under  the 
principle  of  “diakonia.  Witness  is  corroborated  in  things 
we  do.  The  church  speaks  by  what  is  seen.  The  new  cove- 
nant community  in  its  life  and  service  of  compassion  evi- 
dences the  Word  of  God  in  clearest  terms,  becoming  thereby 
articulate.  What  is  done  and  demonstrated  must  validate  the 
truth:  it  must  manifest  Christ’s  compassion.  A demonstrated 
gospel  blunts  the  attack  against  the  gospel,  shows  the  gospel 
to  be  superior  love. 


Roy  Kreider  is  a missionary  in  Israel  since  1953  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Elkhart,  Ind. 


Through  Service  Projects 

Adaptability,  resourcefulness,  and  love  find  ways  for  the 
continuing  compassion  of  the  church  to  be  expressed  amid 
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changing  circumstances  and  needs.  Institutions  and  services 
that  help  us  get  closer  to  the  life  of  the  people  suggest  for 
us  the  way.  Christian  presence  in  the  Middle  East  must  be 
in  doing  something  meaningful.  We  read  the  effectiveness 
of  the  meaning  of  our  service  by  studying  how  the  community 
responds  and  reacts  to  it.  There  we  discover  how  he  heard 
or  saw  it,  and  how  he  interprets  it. 

Judaism  and  Islam  are  not  apathetic  to  the  human  prob- 
lems. Therefore  when  the  state  steps  in  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  health,  education,  and  improvements,  a redeploy- 
ment of  our  energies  is  called  for  to  new  frontiers  of  need 
in  neglected  areas.  Ours  is  not  a competitive  venture.  Local 
initiative  is  welcomed,  freeing  the  church  to  concentrate  on 
new  frontiers  of  need.  Our  Christian  service  should  be  along- 
side theirs. 

There  needs  to  be  a fresh  focus  upon  partnership  in  our 
Christian  service  which  includes  the  secular  community. 
There  are  aspects  of  our  program  in  which  we  can  solicit 
their  ideas  and  cooperation,  their  enthusiasm  and  support, 
their  “sponsorship.  In  such  close  participation  they  can  see 
more  clearly  what  the  gospel  means,  and  they  begin  to  sense 
our  motivation.  This  enables  their  developing  an  openness 
toward  and  an  enthusiasm  for  programs  and  projects  clearly 
dedicated  to  Christ  and  Christian  influence.  Participation  is 
potent  for  communication  of  the  gospel,  called  into  an  active 
doing  of  Christian  duty  with  Christians. 

There  must  be  moral  sympathies  and  loyalties  by  non- 
Christians  to  the  project,  or  it  will  be  failure.  It  is  part 
of  our  doing  good,  of  our  being  among  them  as  a meaning- 
ful sign.  Our  motivation  is  usually  questioned.  In  order  that 
our  good  might  not  be  evil  spoken  of,  we  enlist  their  partic- 
ipation with  us  as  an  aid  in  convincing  them  of  our  true 
motives.  Cooperation  does  not  lead  to  an  abstraction  of  our 
gospel,  nor  to  a watering  down  of  the  quality  of  our  witness. 
Rather,  it  enables  drawing  them  into  the  range  of  effective 
gospel-influence. 

Through  the  Word  of  Witness 

Witness  implies  a hearing,  and  that  which  is  heard  is 
discerned  as  having  to  do  with  the  Word  of  Life,  or  it  wasn’t 
“witness’  in  the  New  Testament  sense.  The  voice  of  another 
is  heard  above  the  din  of  fear,  suspicion,  and  prejudice. 
Hearing  implies  being  near  enough  to  be  heard.  Nearness 
implies  an  approach  that  is  acceptable;  acceptance  means 
confidence  won,  respect,  a readiness  to  listen;  readiness  to 
listen  is  determined  by  one’s  speaking  to  the  point  of  inquiry 
with  answers  that  are  relevant.  Relevancy  is  guided  by  dis- 
covering multiple  points  of  connection. 

Our  hearers  must  feel  that  we  enter  into  their  circum- 
stances, prejudices,  thought-patterns  with  understanding, 
sensitivity,  empathy,  tact.  But  words  are  like  the  chameleon 
which  takes  its  color  from  its  surroundings:  words  take  their 
meanings  from  the  conditionings  of  the  people  who  hear  and 
interpret  out  of  the  context  of  their  perspective.  Discerning 
the  point  of  misunderstanding  and  misinterpretation  is  the 
opportunity  to  clarify;  as  one  makes  clear  the  meaning  to 
his  experience,  this  becomes  the  occasion  of  witness. 

The  witness  of  the  incarnation  was  made  manifest  in  the 


Living  Word,  the  Word  of  God  lived  out  in  human  biography 
and  demonstrated  through  servanthood.  The  coming  of  the 
Son  of  God  into  the  world  became  “gospel”  as  He  was  made 
like  unto  His  brethren:  He  sat  where  they  sat  with  such 
quality  of  relationship  that  won  men  to  God.  This  is  the 
nature  of  witness:  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us  in  a way  that  men  could  see  the  glory  of  the  only  be- 
gotten Son  of  God,  full  of  grace  and  truth. 

“As  he  was,  so  are  we  in  this  world.”  Witness  is  never 
an  invasion;  it  is  not  “cold  war”  coercion  by  any  means:  it 
involves  the  question  of  what  is  required  to  effectually  com- 
mend unto  him  Christ.  There  is  a way  of  access  into  the 
soul  of  Jewry  and  Islam,  but  not  an  access  by  an  invasion. 

The  primary  groundwork  is  ever  the  personal  relationship 
in  its  various  forms.  Visitation  of  family  with  family,  creative 
socializing  which  has  the  quality  about  it  that  evangelizes, 
builds  bridges  into  the  mind  and  heart.  Informal  group  fel- 
lowship enables  the  melting  of  prejudices  toward  Christ  and 
the  gospel.  Personal  witnessing  of  person-to-person  conver- 
sations with  those  who  come  “by  night  to  inquire  “whether 
these  things  are  so,”  enables  the  searching,  probing,  ques- 
tioning of  one  another,  answering  which  leads  to  further 
search  and  to  question  one  another  again.  In  homes  where 
neighbors  and  friends  gather  for  Bible  study,  the  story,  the 
person,  and  the  power  of  Christ  are  the  essence  of  the 
communication.  Ours  is  the  task  to  make  that  witness  with 
all  possible  winsomeness,  effectiveness,  and  clarity.  Through 
conversation  we  discover  the  thought-forms  and  thought- 
meanings  that  would  be  illuminating  for  them. 

Through  Practical  Expressions  of  Community 

St.  Paul  emphasizes  that  it  is  primarily  within  group  rela- 
tionships, in  their  interaction  and  fellowship  together,  that 
Christ  s love  can  best  be  demonstrated  and  communicated. 
Here  reconciliation  finds  its  clearest  embodiment  and  its 
most  articulate  expression.  Such  community  is  designated  in 
Ephesians  “the  dwelling-place  of  God  through  the  Spirit. 
The  breaking  down  of  the  dividing  wall  between  peoples 
of  varying  ethnic  origins  is  best  demonstrated  within  such 
body  united  under  Christ’s  lordship.  Such  is  experienced  in 
the  local  gatherings  of  workers  and  nationals  for  fellowship 
and  study,  worship  and  communion. 

Christ’s  kingdom  and  His  work  in  the  Middle  East  trans- 
cend our  individual  and  denominational  efforts.  Ours  then  is 
to  complement  the  Christian  presence  and  concerns  expressed 
by  other  Christian  organizations,  and  not  to  work  in  com- 
petitive relation.  We  strive  for  a oneness  in  Jesus  Christ 
transcending  denominational  differences,  national  identities, 
and  racial  origins.  Participation  in  interchurch  organizations 
that  help  to  strengthen  Christian  presence  and  witness-serv- 
ice finds  appropriate  expression  in  committee  work,  seminars, 
and  conferences.  Partnership  in  service  with  the  Protestant 
community  in  Israel  is  a further  avenue  which  makes  for 
healing,  for  reconciliation  expressed  and  experienced,  and 
that  makes  God’s  love  real. 

As  servants  of  Christ  it  is  a large  part  of  our  task  to  make 
our  contemporaries  conscious  of  the  signs  of  God’s  presence 
in  our  midst.  lH 
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The  Mennonite  Church  at  Work 
in  the  Middle  East 

By  Wilbert  R.  Shenk 


It  may  not  be  possible  to  date  with  precision  the  beginning 
of  Mennonite  interest  and  work  in  the  Middle  East  but  there 
are  several  developments  which  certainly  must  be  noted  as 
being  foundational  to  present  programs.  The  Mennonite 
Brethren  in  Christ  (now  Missionary  Church)  began  work  in 
Armenia  in  the  1890’s.  Among  the  workers  was  Rose  Lam- 
bert. Miss  Lambert  came  from  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  was 
personally  acquainted  with  many  Mennonites  and  did  depu- 
tation in  many  of  our  churches  on  behalf  of  the  work  in 
Armenia. 

Following  World  War  I the  Near  East  Relief  carried  on 
work  among  people  in  the  Middle  East  who  had  been  victims 
of  the  war.  A large  segment  of  these  was  Armenian.  The 
Mennonite  Church  through  a war  problems  committee  re- 
cruited seven  men  largely  from  the  Goshen  College  and 
Hesston  College  communities  and  commissioned  them  to  serve 
in  relief  work  in  the  Middle  East.  The  group  sailed  in 
January  1919  and  served  until  1920  in  Syria,  Lebanon,  and 
Palestine.  A significant  ministry  of  caring  for  orphans  and 
helping  to  resettle  families  was  performed. 

The  people  of  the  Middle  East  continued  to  undergo 
stresses,  strains,  and  disruption.  The  swelling  flow  of  Jewish 
immigrants  during  the  1920’s  and  1930’s  triggered  anxiety 
and  hostility  among  the  Palestinians.  Then  the  Middle  East 
was  caught  in  the  second  World  War  along  with  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  In  close  succession  came  the  war  of  1947- 
48  between  Arabs  and  Jews  culminating  in  a bloody  clash 
and  the  partitioning  of  Palestine  that  left  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  cut  off  from  their  homes  and  hence 
refugees. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  began  placing  personnel 
in  Egypt  in  1943  and  Palestine  in  1948.  The  work  in  Egypt 
was  finished  by  1946  as  the  refugees  were  relocated  but  the 
program  in  Palestine  has  continued  up  to  the  present — evolv- 
ing through  several  stages. 

In  1953  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  sent  the  Roy  Kreiders  to  Israel 
out  of  the  conviction  that  we  should  commit  ourselves 
long-term  to  the  people  of  that  land.  The  history  of  Chris- 
tian-Jewish  relations  has  been  so  patently  unfortunate  and 
the  debits  to  the  Christian  side  of  the  account  so  large  in 

Wilbert  R Shenk  is  Secretary  for  Overseas  Missions,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 

Elkhart,  Ind. 


amount  that  many  questions  may  be  asked  about  such  a 
commitment. 

The  first  years  of  our  being  in  Israel  were  filled  with  try- 
ing to  learn  to  know  and  understand  the  people.  They  are 
a people  who  have  known  the  ghetto,  prejudice,  and 
persecution.  They  are  also  a people  with  a rich  history  and 
heritage  who  sought  to  escape  from  the  torments  of  war  and 
persecution  only  to  find  themselves  in  a tragic  struggle  with 
their  Arab  neighbors  that  has  twice  erupted  into  war. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  a people — any 
people,  to  listen  to  them  and  with  them  as  they  read  their 
history  and  ponder  its  meaning.  To  hear  them  debate  among 
themselves  the  great  issues  confronting  them  as  a people.  To 
observe  carefully — though  not  uncritically — their  struggles 
to  achieve  peace  and  prosperity  which  can  only  come 
through  some  kind  of  detente  with  their  neighbors. 

The  Christian  who  dares  to  bear  witness  to  Christ  in  a 
Hindu  or  Muslim  or  Animist  culture  today  frequently  feels 
that  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with  him.  This  is  no  less  true 
of  the  Christian  in  Israel.  The  man  who  longs  to  have  his 
neighbor  discover  Jesus  Christ  for  himself  must  first  reckon 
with  the  fact  that  “Christendom”  has  so  discredited  the  name 
of  Christ  that  for  persons  of  other  faiths  or  no  faith  there 
may  be  genuine  revulsion  at  the  idea. 

Today  s witness  in  Israel  must  share  in  bearing  the  burden 
of  that  misunderstanding.  He  must  do  it  in  such  a way  that 
he  identifies  himself  as  not  standing  in  the  tradition  of  re- 
pression of  the  Jewish  or  Muslim  peoples,  not  participating 
in  the  forced  conversion  of  peoples  to  Christianity,  and  not 
desecrating  and  mocking  the  beliefs  and  practices  precious  to 
adherents  of  another  faith.  The  Christian  witness  must 
exhibit  the  spirit  and  concerns  of  Jesus  or  else  there  is  no 
use  talking  about  Him. 

Out  of  this  effort  to  listen  and  discern  has  come  an 
approach  based  on  the  conviction  that  the  witness  in  the 
Middle  East  today  must  win  the  right  to  be  heard.  The 
winning  of  that  opportunity  will  most  likely  come  along  the 
path  of  service  performed  in  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the 
Master  Servant.  Such  service  must  be  genuine  and  authentic. 
That  is  to  say,  it  must  be  a response  to  the  needs  felt  by 
the  people  to  whom  you  minister.  And  it  must  be  service 
given  without  condition. 

A variety  of  services  have  been  performed  over  the  years. 
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There  is  the  bookstore  and  art  gallery  in  Tel  Aviv  with 
which  we  have  been  associated  for  several  years.  We  became 
partners  in  an  attempt  to  found  a Christian  community  and 
finally  regretfully  concluded  that  we  could  not  continue.  The 
Israeli  government  became  concerned  to  provide  a more 
specialized  tour  service  to  Protestant  tourists  and  encouraged 
the  Mennonites  to  take  the  lead,  with  good  support  from  the 
whole  Protestant  community,  in  organizing  Sharon  Tours. 
Personnel  have  also  given  service  through  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  Mission  Society  Hospital  at  Nazareth.  This  institution 
is  dedicated  to  the  Arab  community  in  Galilee. 


One  of  the  limiting  factors  in  attempting  to  work  in  the 
Middle  East  is  the  lack  of  communications  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  countries.  There  has  been  virtually  no  oppor- 
tunity for  travel  back  and  forth  by  persons  resident  in  the 
area.  As  a church  concerned  for  peace  and  reconciliation, 
this  has  been  a disturbing  problem.  Since  1967  the  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions  has  been  sponsoring  Merlin  Swartz, 
a teacher  of  Islamics,  to  teach  at  Near  East  School  of 
Theology  in  Beirut.  Practically  this  affirms  our  commitment 
to  all  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East  and  symbolically  states 
our  understanding  of  Jesus’  intentions  for  the  world.  □ 


Breaking  the  Cultural  Barrier 

By  Kathryn  Snyder 


We  chuckled  when  we  read  Karl  Birky’s  article,  “Like 
It  Is,  Man! ” in  the  January-February  69  issue  of  Agape. 
It  was  such  a forthright,  honest  report.  He  had  a point — 
living  together  is  rough.  With  only  four  on  our  staff  here 
at  International  Guest  House  in  Washington,  D.C.,  our 
problems  may  not  appear  as  large  as  in  some  Voluntary 
Service  units.  But  living  with  people  of  different  cultures 
is  not  always  easy,  either. 

One  thing  should  be  made  clear  to  VS-ers  before  they 
enter  what  they  think  is  an  ideal,  “missionary-at-last 
situation:  people  should  be  accepted  as  they  are  and  not  as 
we  wish  they  were.  If  you  have  never  learned  to  get  along 
with  people  in  your  home,  school,  college  dorm,  or  church — 
you  may  never  learn  how  to  live  with  people  in  VS.  It  is 
much  easier  to  be  critical,  faultfinding,  and  judgmental  than 
to  be  loving,  charitable,  and  tolerant. 

If  we  are  willing  to  face  ourselves  honestly  and  admit  we 
are  guilty  of  pride  and  self-conceit,  then  with  God’s  help 
we  can  relate  to  even  the  worst  offenders.  We  will  not  mind 
too  much  if  people  eat  rice  with  their  finders,  or  slurp  their 
soup,  or  lick  their  knives,  or  spill  ashes  on  the  carpet  and 
stink  up  the  living  room  almost  beyond  endurance,  or  spill 
water  on  the  bathroom  floors  so  that  tile  must  be  replaced. 
No,  living  with  people  isn’t  easy  if  everyone  thinks  only  of 
himself.  Do  you  honestly  want  a picture  of  yourself?  Then 
read  C.  S.  Lewis  book.  Mere  Christianity,  and  especially  the 
part,  “Christian  Behavior  We  are  basically  selfish  creatures, 
but  we  needn’t  be. 

Rare  and  Opportune  Experiences 

Life  at  International  Guest  House  isn’t  always  a bowl  of 
cherries.  Yet,  we  wouldn’t  trade  this  year’s  experience  for 
anything.  Where  else  in  North  America  could  we  learn  so 
much  about  other  countries?  By  not  coming  here  we’d  have 

Paul  and  Kathryn  Snyder,  Hesston,  Kan.,  are  serving  a one-year  term  of  senior 
VS  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  at  International  Guest  House,  1441  Kennedy 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D C.  The  Guest  House  is  sponsored  by  Allegheny  Con- 
ference. 


Paul  and  Kathryn  Snyder  (seated,  left)  complete  an  international 
breakfast  with  guests  from  India  and  Canada.  Freida  Myers  (center), 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  recently  completed  a Voluntary  Service  assignment 
and  is  staying  on  in  a secretarial  role. 

missed  some  rare  experiences:  sitting  next  to  Richard  Hal- 
verson at  breakfast  at  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church;  read- 
ing English  with  a Cambodian  princess;  seeing  President 
Nixon,  Norman  Vincent  Peale,  Billy  Graham,  Spiro  Agnew, 
Marvin  Kalb,  Edward  Kennedy,  and  Edmund  Muskie;  stand-  . 
ing  in  line  in  the  Capitol  Rotunda  for  a glimpse  of  General 
Eisenhower’s  flag-draped  coffin;  or  seeing  dignitaries  like 
Ronald  Reagan,  U Thant,  and  Pierre  Trudeau. 

Our  greatest  experiences,  however,  have  come  from  contact 
with  cultured  people  from  many  other  lands.  We  listen  re- 
spectfully when  a dedicated  Indian  Christian  tells  of  his  * 
Seventh-Day  Adventist  beliefs.  Muslims  explain  how  they 
celebrate  a certain  day  in  February  commemorating  the  day 
Abraham  was  to  offer  his  firstborn  son,  Ishmael!  Rather  than 
hurl  our  own  convictions  at  these  people,  we  have  learned 
to  listen  patiently.  Christianity  speaks  loudest  when  it  is 
practiced.  However,  we  have  seen  Hindus,  Muslims,  and 
Buddhists  act  more  Christian  than  some  professing  Christians. 

Internationals,  as  a rule,  are  much  more  courteous  than 
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, Americans.  Our  good-byes  are  so  casual — a wave  of  the  hand 
1 — instead  of  their  polite  bow  and  handshake.  They  are  very 
profuse  in  expressing  appreciation  for  favors  received  that  we 
Americans  take  for  granted.  One  Ugandan  never  failed  to 
thank  us  after  every  breakfast.  He  would  say,  “O  Fumbye 
nnyo  nyabo,’’  which  being  interpreted  means,  “Well-cooked, 
madam.” 

International  Mission  at  Home 

Many  of  our  guests  leave  Washington  and  go  on  to  univer- 
j sities  throughout  the  United  States.  They  get  very  lonely 
among  a large  student  body  and  would  welcome  an  invitation 
into  a Christian  home.  I would  urge  Christians  living  in  or 
near  a university  town  to  contact  your  local  international 
organization  and  discover  how  much  pleasure  can  be  derived 
| from  befriending  a lonesome  student.  Be  willing  to  listen  and 
ji  learn.  You  will  find  opportunity  to  share  your  faith,  for  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  lead  if  you  ask  Him.  Who  knows  how  many 
internationals  return  to  their  own  countries  with  the  message 


of  salvation  from  an  American  Christian? 

Much  more  could  be  done  here  in  the  nation’s  capital  if 
more  personnel  were  available.  Several  people  with  cooking 
skills  are  needed  at  Guest  House.  With  only  two  women  on 
the  staff,  it  has  been  impossible  to  serve  evening  meals 
regularly.  By  the  time  secretarial  work,  cleaning,  and  bed- 
making and  towel-laundering  is  finished,  there  isn’t  always 
sufficient  energy  left  to  cook  a company  meal. 

We  are  amazed  at  the  strength  the  Lord  has  given  us  to 
do  what  has  to  be  done.  I agree  heartily  with  the  doctor 
quoted  in  Between  the  Lines  last  year  when  he  said,  “Older 
people  need  a reason  for  getting  up  in  the  morning.”  I 
will  admit  that  some  mornings  I would  love  staying  in  bed 
longer,  but  we  have  a reason  for  getting  up,  and  the  Lord 
gives  strength. 

It’s  never  too  late  for  new  experiences.  I would  recommend 
young  and  old  alike  volunteering  for  service  at  International 
Guest  House  in  Washington,  D C.  It  is  an  experience  you’ll 
never  forget,  or  regret.  CD 


Items  and  Comments 


Dr.  Leslie  L.  Frerking  of  Ascension  Lu- 
theran Church,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  told  his 
I congregation  that  he  intends  to  use  his 
1 pulpit  for  “preaching  and  teaching  the  Word 
| of  God”  and  not  for  “campaigning  on  social 
problems.” 

He  said  his  Lutheran  Chureh-Missouri 
I Synod  congregation  has  made  progress  in 
| pioneering  for  social  changes  and  “we  got 
there  by  first  teaching  the  gospel  and  then 
' applying  it  to  social  problems. 

“What  some  of  the  social  action  crowd 
forget,”  he  held,  “is  that  they  first  be- 
come involved  in  social  action  as  a result 
I of  reading  and  studying  the  Scripture.  The 
church  must  be  concerned  and  involved  in 
social  problems  because  it  is  the  body  of 
Christ  at  work  in  society,  and  Christ  is  con- 
cerned about  the  whole  man,  soul  and 
body.” 

“Any  real  study  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Bible  must  bring  you  face  to  face  with 
social  issues,”  he  emphasized. 

Dr.  Frerking’s  church  was  involved  in 
racial  issues  and  welcoming  Negroes  into 
the  congregation  as  early  as  1936.  In  1946  it 
was  active  in  work  designed  to  guarantee 
non-discrimination  in  denominational  gov- 
ernment. 

In  1961,  Dr.  Frerking  was  awarded  the 
“Mind  of  Christ  Award”  by  the  denomina- 
tion for  leadership  in  the  church’s  ministry 
of  reconciliation  among  racial  groups  and  his 
congregation  today  is  involved  in  a number 
of  social  action  projects. 

The  Gallup  Poll  released  two  surveys 
confirming  that  a high  degree  of  religious- 
ness continues  despite  rather  sharp  declines 


in  both  belief  and  practice  in  other  Western 
countries. 

The  first  showed  that  while  the  church 
attendance  boom  of  the  fifties  continues  to 
taper  off,  Americans  still  worship  more 
regularly  than  the  citizens  of  any  other 
country. 

It  reported  that  on  an  average  Sunday 
morning  50  million  Americans,  or  43  per- 
cent of  the  adult  population,  could  be  found 
in  church.  Other  percentages  ranged  from 
the  Netherlands  (42)  and  Austria  (38)  to 
Norway  (14),  Sweden  (9),  and  Finland  (5). 

The  second  poll  found  that  Americans 
also  hold  to  orthodox  Christian  beliefs  with 
greater  tenacity  than  their  Western  neigh- 
bors. 

Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  Americans 
surveyed,  for  instance,  said  that  they  be- 
lieve in  God;  73  percent  believe  in  life 
after  death;  65  percent  believe  in  hell;  60 
percent  believe  in  the  devil. 

Except  for  belief  in  the  devil,  where 
Greece  showed  a figure  of  67  percent, 
American  orthodoxy  was  consistently  higher 
than  any  of  the  other  11  countries  surveyed. 
In  Britain,  for  instance,  only  77  percent 
said  they  believed  in  God,  38  percent  in 
life  after  death,  23  percent  in  hell,  and 
21  percent  in  the  devil. 

The  Brownsville  Area  School  District  of 
Fayette  County,  Pa.,  has  restored  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  to  classroom  routines. 

This  is  the  third  large  school  district  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  to  do  so.  Five  thou- 
sand students  are  affected  by  the  Browns- 
ville decision. 

Another  Fayette  County  school  district 


— Albert  Gallatin — voted  Mar.  18  to  return 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  to  the  schools 
following  similar  action  by  Clairton  School 
District  in  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  on  Jan. 
23. 

Four  Lutheran  churches  representing 
nine  million  U.S.  members  submitted  testi- 
mony opposing  federal  tax  reforms  which 
would  deny  income  tax  deductions  on  the 
first  3 percent  of  contributions  to  charitable 
causes. 

A statement  on  the  issue  was  filed  with 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by 
the  Lutheran  Council  in  the  U.S. A.  (LCUSA) 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Lutheran  Church, 
the  Lutheran  Chureh-Missouri  Synod,  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America,  and  the 
Synod  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches. 

The  statement  held  that  a proposed  ban 
on  deductions  for  contributions  under  3 
percent  “would  have  a serious  negative 
effect  upon  giving  to  and  through  the 
churches.”  The  specific  item  of  a 3 percent 
“threshold,”  not  all  the  provisions  of  tax 
reforms  before  the  House  committee,  was 
opposed. 

Citing  an  Internal  Revenue  Service  re- 
port covering  1966,  the  Lutheran  testimony 
said  that  of  the  27  million  taxpayers  item- 
izing deductions,  52.7  percent  claimed  less 
than  3 percent  for  charity. 

If  the  church  is  to  survive  as  a vital 
force  in  the  world,  it  must  take  a stand 
on  issues  affecting  youth,  the  Reverend 
Sam  Wolgemuth,  president  of  Youth  for 
Christ,  told  the  Board  of  Administration 
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of  the  National  Association  of  Evangelicals 
in  a pre-convention  session. 

Mr.  Wolgemuth  scored  the  NAE  for  not 
doing  enough  to  involve  youth  in  its  activ- 
ities. 

“This  convention  should  have  a signifi- 
cant representation  of  youth — seminary  stu- 
dents, college  and  high  school,  he  said. 

The  loss  of  authority  and  respect  for  the 
home  with  an  advanced  system  of  liberal 
education  has  left  youth  with  few  moorings, 
he  said. 

“People  are  no  longer  fighting  the 
church — they  are  ignoring  it,”  the  youth 
leader  told  the  130-member  board  of  the 
conservative  Protestant  association  which 
represents  some  40  small  denominations. 


The  Reverend  Arthur  Sexby  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church  raised  a small  storm  in  his  Anglican 
congregation  — considered  “avant-garde” 
among  South  African  churches — when  he  re- 
fused to  begin  services  until  all  women 
wearing  short  skirts  left  the  premises. 

Mr.  Sexby  announced  that  in  the  future 
only  women  with  skirts  below  the  knee 
would  be  allowed  inside  his  church. 

Anglican  Bishop  Leslie  Stradling  of 
Johannesburg  commented  later  that  he 
personally  has  no  objection  to  mini-skirts, 
but  said  Mr.  Sexby  was  within  his  rights 
in  banning  short  dresses  at  services. 

Whenever  Christians  have  put  their 
commitment  to  God  first,  the  result  has 
been  a “social  conscience,”  Dr.  Hudson  T. 
Armerding,  president  of  Wheaton  (111.) 
College,  said. 

Addressing  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Evangelicals,  he 
discounted  the  “frequent”  allegation  that 
“the  evangelical  church,  by  definition, 
lacks  a social  concern.” 

“One  needs  only  to  mention  the  hos- 
pitals, schools,  orphanages,  and  other 
institutions  around  the  world  to  recognize 
that  the  allegation  is  false,  he  said. 

But  Dr.  Armerding,  who  is  also  first 
vice-president  of  the  NAE,  deplored  “in- 
credibly naive”  optimistic  views  of  man. 
There  can  be  little  hope  for  permanent 
social  improvement,  he  said,  without  a diag- 
nosis that  views  man  as  “fallen  and  a 
prescription  that  calls  for  “redemption.” 

Dr.  Harold  Lindsell,  editor  of  Christianity 
Today,  warned  convention  delegates  that 
evangelical  Christianity  stands  in  “spiritual 
jeopardy.”  He  criticized  those  evangelicals 
who  assert  that  the  kingdom  of  God  might 
be  established  on  earth.  “Jesus  declared 
that  His  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,”  he 
said.  Although  society  may  be  reformed  to 
some  extent  as  men  are  converted  to  Christ, 
he  conceded,  “well  never  build  a heaven 
here  on  earth.” 


Dr.  Lindsell  further  charged  that  evangel- 
icals are  misusing  the  word  “relevant.” 
“I’m  tired  of  that  word,”  he  said.  “We  must 
remember  that  the  church  and  the  gospel 
are  always  irrelevant  to  unredeemed  men. 
The  gospel  is  a stone  of  stumbling,  an 
offense.” 

Most  Christian  congregations  “walk  into 
liturgical  prisons  each  week,”  a speaker 
told  delegates  to  a conference  on  church 
building  in  Chicago. 

The  Reverend  Ralph  R.  Van  Loon, 
assistant  director  of  the  Commission  on 
Worship  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America, 
said  the  future  church  structures  should  be 
designed  for  action  and  the  celebration  of 
a reformed  and  renewed  liturgy. 

Existing  buildings  should  be  restudied 
and  possibly  renovated,  he  added.  “The 
nave,  instead  of  a place  of  action,  is  usually 
designed  to  contain  suppressed  spectators. 
Those  pews,  set  so  rigidly,  so  formally, 
immediately  determine  the  role  of  the 
congregation  as  a quiet  watchful  audience, 
with  no  assignment  but  to  be  reverent. 

About  70  universities  and  four-year  col- 
leges, including  some  church-related  schools, 
are  currently  operating  without  presidents. 

The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education,  in  a 
survey  published  in  Baltimore,  reported  that 
in  some  cases  the  presidential  “dropouts” 
are  leaving  for  retirement  or  for  public 
service,  but  that  in  other  cases  the  “strains 
of  campus  crises”  have  caused  the  resigna- 
tions. 

The  weekly  education  paper  quoted 
Charles  G.  Dobbins,  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education,  that 
the  “current  adversary  relationship  between 
students,  faculty,  and  administrators  could 
result  in  a 'massive  loss  of  experienced 
leadership  in  higher  education. 

Dr.  Arnold  T.  Olson,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Evangelicals,  told 
1,200  delegates  attending  the  NAE  annual 
convention  that  predictions  of  the  church’s 
demise  have  often  been  followed  by  periods 
of  great  revival. 

But  while  evangelicals  should  believe 
in  the  church  s “indestructibility,”  he 
warned,  the  church  should  not  be  a “fort 
in  which  we  may  retreat. 

“We  know  all  the  methods  of  defensive 
warfare,”  he  said  in  a reference  to  disputes 
between  various  evangelicals  and  other 
Christian  groups,  “but  are  neither  inclined 
nor  prepared  to  use  the  offensive  weapons 
provided  Christ’s  church. 

“We  are  more  concerned  about  a fellow 
soldier’s  uniform  than  his  weapons;  his 
loyalty  to  our  favorite  commander  rather 
than  his  devotion  to  our  Commander-in- 
Chief.” 

Dr.  Olson  is  also  president  of  the  Evan- 


t 

gelical  Free  Church  of  America. 

Bishop  Myron  F.  Boyd  of  the  Free 
Methodist  Church,  second  vice-president 
of  the  NAE,  told  delegates  that  apathy  is 
the  greatest  threat  to  the  church,  not  com- 
munism or  any  other  “ism.” 

° ° ° 

CURE  stands  for  Christians  United  for 
Responsible  Entertainment.  This  organiza- 
tion is  set  up  to  give  a united  voice  of  pro- 
test about  TV  programs  with  emphasis  on 
violence,  sex,  and  movies  for  “adults  only.” 
Bolder  and  bolder  movies  are  being  shown 
and  are  planned.  CURE’s  plan  is  simple. 
Each  concerned  church,  civic  group,  and 
individual  is  asked  to  circulate  petitions  with 
the  following  written  at  the  top:  “We, 
the  undersigned,  request  of  NBC,  CBS,  andj 
ABC  networks — (1)  a sharp  decrease  in 
violence  and  sadism  in  TV  programs,  (2) 
the  showing  of  more  character-building  pro- 
grams for  our  youth,  (3)  the  elimination  of: 
for  adults  only  type  of  movies  from  TV.  1 
We  ask  the  cooperation  of  the  networks 
but  are  prepared,  in  numbers,  to  refuse 
to  buy  products  of  sponsors  of  objection- 
able fare,  if  necessary.” 

Slogan  for  CURE  is  “If  three  minutes 
of  TV  time  sells  tons  of  toothpaste,  what ' 
does  27  minutes  of  violence  do  to  the 
nation’s  children?”  For  further  informa- 
tion write,  CURE,  P.O.  Box  9203,  Knox- 1 
ville,  Tenn.  37920. 

The  Greater  Minneapolis  Association  of 
Evangelicals  has  called  for  caution  in  public  i 
school  sex  education  programs. 

Other  resolutions  adopted  at  the  annual  f 
meeting  opposed  free  bus  service  for  private  i 
school  children,  “shared  time”  school  pro- 
grams, and  pari-mutuel  betting  on  horses  [ 
in  Minnesota. 

Parents  should  have  the  right  to  decide 
whether  their  children  should  receive  sex  j 
education  in  the  public  schools,  the  associa-  f 
tion  said  in  supporting  a bill  before  the 
state  legislature  which  would  make  provi- 
sion for  parental  objections. 

“We  believe  that  the  teaching  of  sex 
education  in  the  public  schools  from  an 
‘a-moral  position  is  detrimental  to  the 
moral  standards  of  our  nation  and  leads  <i 
to  a breakdown  in  our  youth  of  any  Bible- 
related  moral  teaching  of  our  churches, 
the  association  said. 

It  charged  that  much  of  the  sensitivity 
training  in  the  public  schools  is  “helping 
to  break  down  not  only  the  individuality 
of  the  student  but  seems  to  be  designed  , 
to  break  down  many  scripturally  taught 
moral  standards. 

o o o 

Eighty  percent  of  Brazil’s  Roman  Catho- 
lic priests  believe  that  celibacy  should  be 
made  optional  rather  than  mandatory,  ac-  jj 
cording  to  a poll  organized  by  the  Center 
for  Religious  and  Social  Investigation  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Conference  Studies  Church  Structure 


A conference  on  “Congregational  Struc- 
tures in  the  Urban  Setting’’  co-sponsored 
by  the  home  missions  division  of  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions  and  Laurelville 
Church  Center  was  held  May  8-10  at 
Laurelville.  Resource  persons  included  Fred 
Taylor  of  the  Church  of  the  Savior,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  Pastor  David  Mains  of 
Circle  Church,  Chicago;  Virgil  Vogt  of 
Reba  Place  fellowship,  Evanston,  111.;  and 
Lawrence  Burkholder  of  Harvard  Divinity 
School  and  the  Mennonite  Fellowship  of 
Boston.  Eight  pastors,  six  conference  or 
mission  board  administrators,  and  three 
non-ordained  men  representing  six  district 
conferences  were  present  in  addition  to  staff 
and  resource  persons. 

The  conference  began  with  discussion  of 
a paper  prepared  by  Virgil  Vogt  setting 
forth  the  biblical,  theological,  and  historical 
concepts  and  principles  of  the  church  upon 
which  to  evaluate  present  programs  as  well 
as  to  project  church  structures  for  the  future. 
Fred  Taylor  explained  how  the  program 
of  the  Church  of  the  Savior,  led  by  Gordon 
Cosby,  has  a mission  arm  in  FLOC  (For 
Love  of  Children),  to  help  unwanted  chil- 
dren in  Washington,  D.C. 

“The  church  should  not  only  care  for 
needy  children,  but  must  challenge  the 
system  that  produces  and  then  deserts  them, 
Mr.  Taylor  proposed.  The  Church  of  the 
Savior  has  developed  a structure  that  has 
gained  the  respect  of  both  government  and 
welfare.  He  spoke  of  needing  forces  to  hold 
the  congregation’s  members  together  while 
other  forces  pull  the  members  into  service 
for  Christ  in  the  world. 

“Structures  must  be  provided  that  will 
keep  balance  between  emphasis  on  service 
and  emphasis  on  personal  relationship, 
Mr.  Taylor  added.  “They  must  also  allow 
people  to  stop  one  activity  in  order  to 
engage  in  another.  There  must  be  alterna- 
tives to  the  pressures  put  on  pastors  to  be 
successful. 

Pastor  David  Mains,  who  began  Circle 
Church  near  Circle  Campus  of  Illinois 
University  in  Chicago  with  less  than  20 
members,  now  in  two  years  has  over  200 
attending.  His  structure  primarily  consists 
of  a carefully  planned  Sunday  morning  one- 
hour  worship  service,  ministry  of  the  Word, 
and  sacrament  of  response.  After  a 15- 
minute  break  the  congregation  convenes  for 
introduction  of  visitors  and  announcements, 
followed  by  small  group  topical  discussions. 
The  evening  service  trains  workers  to  de- 
velop their  special  interests.  This  church 


emphasizes  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Members  share  in  monthly  home  prayer 
meetings. 

Professor  Lawrence  Burkholder  presented 
the  genesis  of  the  Boston  Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship, a congregation  primarily  of  seminary 
and  university  professors  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. This  congregation  serves  in  other 
denominations  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
holds  its  Mennonite  meeting  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning. 

Following  are  some  representative  state- 
ments which  emerged  from  the  final  ses- 
sion of  the  conference  as  the  group  en- 
deavored to  give  guidance  to  an  overseer 
who  presented  his  responsibility  and  pro- 
gram. Some  of  the  principles  suggested  as 
guides  in  developing  new  structures  emerge 
here.  They  are  typical  rather  than  ex- 
haustive. 

“The  ministry  to  Mennonites  from  non- 
urban  areas  should  be  separated  from  the 
ministry  of  evangelism  of  urban  society. 
Mennonite  questions  and  concerns  do  not 
seem  important  to  others.  Discussions  of 
these  things  often  destroy  participation  from 
people  of  other  backgrounds. 

“This  kind  of  statement  agonizes  me.  I 
am  trying  to  reach  both.  How  can  it  be 
done?  I don’t  want  to  reject  my  Mennonite 
background.’’ 

“It  is  one  thing  to  say  college  or  semi- 
nary persons  can  sit  with  uneducated  minor- 
ity persons  and  share  without  causing  the 
non-educated  person  to  drift  away  to  have 
his  needs  met  elsewhere,  and  it’s  another 
to  keep  him  involved  without  the  educated 
dominating  the  discussion.  If  we  are  basical- 
ly committed  to  work  with  non-church  back- 
ground persons,  we  must  limit  the  church- 
oriented  persons.’ 

“The  idealism  of  a church  fellowship 
involving  all  economic  levels  is  shattered 
by  the  realization  that  most  fellowshiping 
does  not  concern  guilt,  forgiveness,  grace, 
and  experience  with  Christ  which  all  may 
have  in  common,  but  rather  by  conversa- 
tion and  sharing  of  things  tied  to  economic 
levels.  In  true  worship  it  may  be  possible 
to  serve  all  levels,  but  as  soon  as  fellow- 
ship or  interaction  develops,  the  problem 
of  social  levels  arises. 

“Some  have  come  into  the  church  via 
creed,  some  via  experience,  and  some  via 
obedience,  and  each  group  can  become 
legalistic.  In  most  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
re-Christianize  church  members  if  they  are 
to  be  authentic  Christians  and  able  to  reach 
others.  It  is  also  often  necessary  to  detrib- 


alize’  the  nucleus  of  church  people  in  the 
congregation  if  they  are  to  be  useful  in 
building  the  congregation. 

“I  would  like  to  start  a Christian  church 
on  Mennonite  principles,  and  when  the 
identity  question  arises  lead  the  group  in 
accepting  the  denominational  identification 
without  all  the  cultural  trappings  ’’ 

The  conference  did  not  produce  a model 
structure.  None  of  the  resource  people  want- 
ed their  congregation  and  work  to  be  more 
than  suggestive  and  illustrative  of  principles. 
The  structure,  it  was  decided,  must  grow 
out  of  the  function  of  the  church,  its  pur- 
pose, the  discovery  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  leader  or  pastor  of  the  church 
should  take  the  role  of  enabler  and  the 
structure  should  develop  to  assist  the  church 
in  reaching  its  objectives. 

Some  guiding  principles  emerged  from 
the  discussion  which  were  felt  to  be  particu- 
larly necessary  in  the  urban  setting: 

— Place  greater  emphasis  on  specialized 
team  ministries. 

— Church  structures  and  programs  should 
deal  with  root  causes  rather  than  only 
with  symptoms. 

— Invest  more  in  personnel  and  less  in 
facilities  to  increase  mobility. 

— Develop  more  meaningful  relation- 
ships with  other  Christians. 

— Develop  forms  of  family  life  to  close 
the  “generation  gap  and  to  transmit  faith 
and  values. 

— Relate  to  non-Mennonite  culture  while 
retaining  transcidtural  values. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  structure  which 
needs  to  provide  for  full  expression  of 
church  and  lead  the  pastor  to  develop  an 
overriding  clearly  articulated  purpose.  The 
purpose  of  every  facet  of  the  service  pro- 
gram should  be  clarified.  Structure  as  an 
enabling  facility  should  be  subject  to  change. 

Structures  should  be  provided  for  the  func- 
tion of  the  church  which  include  making 
disciples,  binding  and  loosing,  decision- 
making, and  a community  life  of  sharing  and 
service.  The  conference  spent  considerable 
time  identifying  and  exploring  the  implica- 
tions of  these  functions  and  the  structures 
necessary  for  their  expression  in  urban 
society.  The  greatest  value  of  such  a con- 
ference emerged  in  the  interaction  of  per- 
sons present  and  cannot  be  adequately  re- 
ported.— Nelson  Kauffman. 


Youth  Expected 
at  Mission  '69 

“Youth  activities  at  Mission  69  promise 
to  motivate  participants  to  share  their  faith 
in  contemporary  ways.  Art  Smoker,  youth 
activities  coordinator  for  the  convention, 
said  recently.  “In  addition  to  several 
activities  planned  just  for  youth,  the  entire 
public  program  will  place  youth  and  adults 
in  partnership  with  one  another.  This  may 
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be  a new  experience  for  some  youth.” 

Special  youth  activities  being  scheduled 
will  include  a July  3 chicken  barbecue, 
recreation,  meeting  program  personnel, 
and  other  opportunities  for  interaction. 
At  9:00  p.m.  on  July  4 following  the  public 
session,  the  Goshen  College  Players  will 
present  a drama  entitled  “No  Snakes  in 
This  Grass,”  a 45-minute  production  deal- 
ing with  race  relations  and  prejudice.  A 
number  of  folk  music  groups  will  also 
perform. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  Mission  ’69 
will  be  the  introduction  of  the  new  With 
songbook,  Songs  to  Be  Sung,  Whistled  or 
Hummed,  featuring  music  written  by  a 
number  of  Mennonite  young  people.  Several 
selections  are  included  from  Strangers  at 
the  Mill,  a musical  produced  last  summer 
by  I.  Merle  Good  for  witness  to  the  tourist 
trade  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

To  aid  local  committees  in  their  planning, 
individuals  and  families  attending  Mission 
’69  are  urged  to  register  early.  Information 
and  registration  blanks  may  be  obtained 
from  local  pastors  and  mission  board  mem- 
bers or  by  writing  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514. 

Mission  69  is  a Mennonite  missions 
convention  to  be  held  July  2-6,  1969,  on 
the  Iowa  Mennonite  School-Lower  Deer 
Creek  church  campuses  between  Kalona 
and  Wellman,  Iowa.  Activities  are  planned 
for  persons  of  all  ages. 

Using  the  Book  of  James  as  the  biblical 
base,  the  convention  promises  to  provide 
practical  help  for  participants  in  their  wit- 
ness by  using  the  theme,  “Believing  and 
Doing.  The  convention  is  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  annual  business  sessions  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  slated  for 
July  2 and  3. 

Stations  Respond  to  TV  Spots 

Kenneth  Weaver,  Mennonite  Broadcasts 
executive  director,  reports  a heavy  re- 
sponse from  television  stations  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  Family  Life  TV 
Spots. 

“We  expected  to  hear  from  about  75  to 
80  stations.  Weaver  comments,  “a  more 
or  less  normal  response  for  public  service 
spots  of  a religious  nature,  according  to 
spokesmen  from  the  major  denominations. 

“To  date,  over  250  stations  have  ordered 
the  spots,  more  than  three  times  as  many 
as  expected.  Estimates  of  the  value  of 
public-service  time  these  spots  will  use 
exceed  $1.5  million,”  he  says. 

Station  men  have  commended  the  choice 
of  theme  and  subject  matter,  all  directed 
toward  helping  resolve  family  conflict. 
Frank  Hall,  public  service  director  for 
Philadelphia’s  Westinghouse  Group  W 
station  KYW-TV,  commented:  “Excellent 
spots!  Well  produced  and  ‘meaty’!”  Pitts- 
burgh s WPGH-TV  said:  “Thank  you — 
any  more  you  have  we  would  be  glad  to 
air.” 


Bob  Lee  of  WSVA-TV,  Harrisonburg, 
told  Mennonite  Broadcasts  that  well-pro- 
duced, interesting  public-service  spots  are 
in  demand  by  stations  and  they  are  happy 
to  include  such  usable  material  in  their 
program  schedule. 

Stations  do  not  sell  all  their  commercial 
time  every  day,  and  a reel  of  public-service 
material  is  made  up  each  day  to  fill  in 
gaps  throughout  the  schedule. 

Timing  of  Family  Life  TV  Spots  campaign 
in  May-June  also  fits  the  changeover  from 
heavy  winter  schedules  to  lighter  summer 
programming. 

“We  know  that  stations  are  loaded  with 
religious  spots  at  Christmas  and  Easter.” 


reports  Weaver.  “We  plan  to  offer  tele 
vision  spots  in  the  off  seasons,  wher 
commercial  advertising  is  at  a low  ebb  ir 
January-February  and  in  the  summer.” 
Family  Life  TV  Spots  went  to  stations  ir 
170  cities  in  47  states  and  21  cities  in  nine 
Canadian  provinces.  A free  list  of  station; 
carrying  the  spots  is  available  from  Menno-J ' 
nite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  1111  North  Mainj  |, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801.  Because  stations  j 
vary  their  schedules  daily,  specific  times  of 
showing  Family  Life  TV  Spots  are  not! 
available.  Interested  persons  can  phone  anyj 
station  and  ask  the  public  service  program- 
mer for  specific  times  a day  or  two  in  ad-| 
vance. 


Jerusalem : The  Center  of  Gravity 


Recently  an  Arab  attorney  spoke  on  the 
Middle  East  conflict.  He  was  rational,  low- 
key,  unhurried,  soft-spoken,  and  Christian. 
He  defied  all  the  stereotypes  Western 
Christians  have  of  Arabs:  febrile,  bellicose, 
fanatical,  Muslim.  And  as  he  spoke,  he 
nearly  destroyed  all  the  myths  about  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  Fouad  B.  Atalla  and  his  wife  on  a 
business  trip  to  the  U.S.  visited  the  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  headquarters  brief- 
ly. Currently  living  in  Amman,  Jordan,  the 
Atallas  have  been  close  to  the  work  of 
MCC  in  Jordan  during  the  past  15  years. 
Their  home  has  always  been  a warm  and 
friendly  place  for  Christian  fellowship  for 
the  MCC  team  members.  Mr.  Atalla  often 
assisted  by  providing  counsel  for  the  relief 
program  in  Jordan. 

Twice  uprooted  from  their  home,  once  in 
1948  and  again  in  1967,  the  Atallas  speak 
without  rancor,  as  Christians  to  fellow  Chris- 
tians. During  an  evening  assembly,  Mr. 
Atalla  spoke  on  “An  Arab  Christian  At- 
torney Evaluates  the  Middle  East  Conflict. 
Atalla  is  a moderate  Arab,  reflecting  the 
political  vein  of  His  Majesty,  King  Hussein. 

“Jerusalem  is  the  center  of  gravity  in 
the  Middle  East  crisis,  Mr.  Atalla  said.  “It 
is  the  key  to  the  deadlock. 

“The  world  at  large  seems  to  be  under 
the  impression  that  the  status  of  Jerusalem 
is  associated  with  the  Jewish  people  only. 
The  reason  for  this  view  is  what  one  reads 
in  the  Old  Testament.  When  in  truth  if  we 
go  back  to  archaeological  studies  we  find 
that  as  early  as  the  twentieth  century  B.C., 
Jerusalem  was  already  a holy  city  for  a 
monotheistic  religion,  and  that  it  was  built 
some  4,000  years  B.C.  by  an  indigenous 
people  who  in  later  years  became  known 
as  the  Canaanites. 

Atalla  reminded  his  audience  that  central 
Palestine  is  known  as  the  country  of  the 
Canaanites,  and  that  on  the  coast  it  was 
known  as  the  country  of  the  Philistines, 
from  which  it  got  its  name  Palestine.  Re- 
ferring to  Gen.  12:5  and  13:4  and  14:18, 
he  showed  that  Abraham,  the  father  of  the 


Mr.  Fouad  B.  Atalla,  a Christian  Arab  attor-  ■ 
ney  from  Amman,  Jordan,  chats  with  Walton  f 
Hackman,  acting  executive  secretary  of  Peace 
Section. 

Jews,  was  a nomadic  guest  in  this  land. 

It  was  not  until  the  fourteenth  century  ; 
B.C.  that  the  Israelites  came  back  to  Pales- 
tine, and  not  until  the  tenth  century  under  ; 
David  did  they  finally  conquer  Jerusalem.  , 

Mr.  Atalla  seemed  to  be  saying  that  j 
viewed  historically,  the  answer  to  the  ques-  ! 
tion,  “Whose  land  is  Palestine?”  rests  in  ! 
understanding  that  the  original  inhabitants 
of  assorted  tribes  in  Canaan  are  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  people  known  today  as  Arabs. 
And  thus  he  dealt  with  the  myth  that  the 
land  has  always  belonged  to  the  Jews. 

Theological  comments  were  brief,  touch-  ; 
ing  solely  on  the  fact  that  Christians  are  I 
under  a new  covenant.  Atalla  expressed  \ 
puzzlement  and  dismay  over  Western  Chris- 
tians’ sympathies  lying  so  closely  with  the 
Jews,  when  there  are  10  million  Christian 
Arabs.  American  Christians,  because  of  the 
new  covenant,  should  have  much  closer 
spiritual  affinities  to  the  Arab  Christians 
than  they  do  to  the  Jews,  Mr.  Atalla  said.  . 
And  yet,  Western  Christians  think  of  Arabs 
and  Muslims  as  synonymous.  His  remarks 
pointed  up  the  lack  of  information  most 
North  Americans  have  about  the  life  and 
history  of  the  Arab  peoples. 

Turning  to  the  legal  aspects  of  the  Pales-  j 
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e'!tinian  problem,  Atalla  said,  “From  my  point 
:n  of  view,  as  a man  of  the  law,  I would  say 
‘"  that  what  the  British  government  did  in 
1917  through  the  Balfour  Declaration  was 
11  contrary  to  any  principal  of  law,  because 
e;at  that  time  Palestine  was  not  the  property 
s of  the  British  government. 

K,  “Again,  in  1945,  it  was  morally  wrong 
for  President  Truman  to  interfere  with  the 
s British  administration  of  Palestine  and 
• impose  on  them  to  admit  100,000  Jews  from 
1 Europe  at  the  time  when  the  Arabs  were 
revolting  against  the  establishment  of  a 
national  home  for  the  Jews — that  goal  of 
the  Zionist  movement.  And  that  led  to  talk 
about  establishing  a Jewish  state  in  Pales- 
tine. 

“On  Nov.  29,  1949,  a state  in  Palestine 
was  effectively  established  for  the  Jews 
j when  the  United  Nations  decided  to  parti- 
; tion  Palestine  partly  for  the  Jews  and  part- 
ly for  the  Arabs.  At  the  time  the  Jews 
were  less  than  one  third  of  the  population 
of  Palestine  and  held  only  5 percent  of  the 
land.  Unfortunately,  through  the  influence  of 
big  powers,  and  particularly  the  United 
States,  the  UN,  arbitrarily  and  without  any 
power  or  jurisdiction  even  in  its  own 
charter,  adopted  such  a decision. 

“Understandably  this  partition  has  been 
prompted  by  a general  feeling  of  sympathy 
for  the  Jews  which  at  the  time  was  very 
common  in  the  Western  world,  resulting  from 
the  Nazi  persecutions.  The  Arabs  sympa- 
thized with  them  too,  but  was  that  a 
justification  for  the  UN  to  violate  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  self-determination,  and 
to  violate  its  own  charter?’ 

At  a time  when  there  is  fairly  widespread 
disenchantment  with  the  effectiveness  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  when  Israel  herself 
has  repeatedly  thumbed  her  nose  at  UN 
resolutions,  it  was  interesting  to  hear  an 
Arab  still  express  great  faith  in  the  UN’s 
peace-keeping  missions.  Perhaps  this 
respectful  attitude  of  Mr.  Atalla’s  reflects 
unconsciously  the  legal  honing  of  his  mind, 
his  belief  that  there  are  solutions  to  the 
thorniest  of  legal  and  political  problems. 

After  all,  Mr.  Atalla  served  as  a judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Jerusalem  from 
1945  to  1951,  and  since  then  practiced  law 
in  Jerusalem  and  Amman.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  World  Peace  through  Law  organ- 
ization from  1961  to  1966  and  is  currently 
the  National  Chairman  in  Jordan  for  that 
organization.  Additionally,  Mr.  Atalla  is  a 
member  of  the  International  Commission 
of  Jurists  in  Geneva. 

During  a question  and  answer  session, 
Atalla  was  asked  why  the  Arab  leaders 
will  not  sign  a direct  agreement  with  Israel. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  Israeli  government 
ignored  the  UN  resolutions  unanimously 
adopted  by  all  the  members  of  the  Security 
Council  and  instead  is  making  demands  of 
its  own. 

“The  conditions  or  solutions  for  the  prob- 
lem are  based  not  only  on  the  1967  war, 


but  since  1947,’  Atalla  said.  “And  judging 
from  the  recent  declarations  the  Israelis 
have  been  making  they  want  secure  posi- 
tions, and  name  those  far  into  Arab  lands. 
The  Arab  leaders  see  that  there  is  no  use 
sitting  and  discussing  conditions  or  solutions 
to  the  problem  when  Israel  has  already 
made  her  claims.’ 

In  his  conclusion,  Mr.  Atalla  said,  “It  is 
my  belief  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian 
church  to  see  that  justice  is  restored  in  the 
Holy  Land.  It  is  my  earnest  appeal  to  you 
to  work  for  the  restoration  of  the  rights  of 
the  Arabs  in  their  lands.  It  is  especially 
my  zealous  appeal  to  you  that  we  all 
combine  our  efforts  to  maintain  the  dignity 
and  effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations. 

Later  this  summer  Israeli  visitors  who  are 
acquainted  with  MCC’s  ministry  on  West 
Bank  will  be  coming  to  the  Akron  head- 
quarters and  will  have  occasion  to  present 
their  views  of  the  Middle  East  situation. 

Music  and  Mission 

The  Manheim  Area  Chorus,  a group  of 
fifty-six  singers  directed  by  Mervin  Weaver, 
R.  2,  Manheim,  Pa.,  combine  music  and  mis- 
sion as  they  present  programs  in  many 
churches  throughout  Pennsylvania.  Recently 
they  contributed  $3,000  to  the  Eastern 
Mission  Board  to  purchase  a car  for  the 
Voluntary  Service  unit  in  Immokalee, 
Fla.,  to  use  in  its  migrant  day  care  center 
program.  Additionally,  they  plan  to  contrib- 
ute $1,500  to  purchase  furnishings  for  the 
Voluntary  Service  unit  at  Norris  Square, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  located  in  an  inner-city 
setting  in  a multiracial  community. 

These  funds  were  raised  largely  through 
the  sale  of  two  records  which  the  group  had 
produced,  “O  Listen  to  Our  Wondrous 
Story”  and  “Till  the  Storm  Passes  By,”  and 
also  through  offerings  lifted  at  the  twenty- 
seven  programs  the  chorus  gave  in  the  past 
ten  months.  Since  the  group  covers  all  of 
their  own  travel  costs,  all  of  the  offerings 
are  given  to  specific  mission  projects. 

The  purpose  of  the  chorus,  which  origin- 


Mervin  Weaver  (right),  director  of  Manheim 
Area  Chorus,  presenting  check  to  Norman 
Shepk,  assistant  treasurer  of  EMBMC. 


ated  three  years  ago,  was  to  stimulate 
interest  in  singing.  This  interest  has  de- 
veloped into  an  enthusiasm  which  has 
spread  throughout  the  Manheim  area.  And 
it  illustrates  a healthy  combination  of  praise, 
service,  and  witness. 

Proposed  Constitutional 
Change  for  MM  A 

Due  to  the  growing  inter-Mennonite 
participation  in  the  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 
plan,  the  following  constitutional  change  is 
being  proposed  to  be  acted  upon  in  the 
sessions  of  Mennonite  General  Conference 
Aug.  15-19: 

“ Section  2 - Method  of  Selection:  Six 
directors  shall  be  elected  by  the  Mennonite 
General  Conference,  two  directors  shall  be 
elected  by  the  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church,  and  one  director  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Church, 
by  delegates  from  their  district  conferences 
and/or  congregations  under  such  requisites 
as  said  conferences  shall  provide  for  terms 
not  to  exceed  four  years.  The  nine  directors 
so  elected  shall  select  eight  additional 
directors. 

“Generally,  the  total  directorate  should 
be  proportionate  to  the  ratio  of  member- 
ship in  the  various  Mennonite  Conferences 
served.  The  option  should  be  maintained 
to  have  a majority  of  directors  from  mem- 
bership in  the  branch  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  that  has  the  largest  membership  to 
assure  a clear  line  of  ultimate  responsibility. 

“Section  6 - Vacancies:  A vacancy  in  the 
membership  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
be  filled  by  the  remaining  members  of  the 
Board.”  (Deleted:  “Subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Mennonite 
General  Conference.  ”) 

The  basic  change  proposed  is  to  have 
Mennonite  General  Conference  elect  six 
of  the  directors  instead  of  nine  as  formerly 
done. 

"Breakthrough"  TV  Series 

Following  a careful  selection  of  television 
stations,  the  new  30-minute  program,  en- 
titled “Breakthrough,”  is  being  released  in 
a number  of  cities. 

“Breakthrough”  features  Myron  Augs- 
burger  in  face-to-face  dialogue  with  stu- 
dents. Discussion  is  informal  and  unre- 
hearsed, with  subjects  of  vital  interest, 
particularly  to  the  younger  generation.  The 
program  is  produced  in  color,  on  high  and 
low  band,  and  is  released  on  a public 
service  basis. 

Some  of  the  stations  currently  carrying 
“Breakthrough  include:  Aurora,  111., 

WLXT  - Channel  60,  LOO  p.m.  Sunday; 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  WPTA  - Channel  21, 
11:30  p.m.  Sunday;  Lancaster,  Pa.,  WLYH 
- Channel  15,  12:30  p.m.  Sunday;  Lima, 
Ohio,  WIMA  - Channel  35,  1:30  p.m.  Sun- 
day (WIMA  begins  June  29);  and  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  WGR  - Channel  2,  11:00  a.m.  Sun. 
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“Breakthrough”  is  produced  by  Inter- 
Chureh  Evangelism,  Inc.,  New  Holland, 
Pa.,  the  same  organization  that  has  spon- 
sored the  Myron  Augsburger  Crusades  for 
a number  of  years.  Other  activities  of 
the  group  include  Leadership  and  Manage- 
ment Seminars. 

Eugene  R.  Witmer,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Inter-Church,  quoted  the  pur- 
pose of  Breakthrough  as  intending  “to 
speak  to  the  element  in  society  that  makes 
things  happen  in  the  world;  to  strengthen 
the  moral  and  spiritual  fiber  of  our  nation, 
to  emphasize  the  ultimate  value  of  the 
individual  person,  and  to  help  broaden 
the  thoughts  of  our  secular  society,  so  that 
Christian  concepts  are  as  understandable 
and  real  as  technological  ones.” 

Radio  Opens 
Trinidad  Frontier 

A joint  undertaking  of  the  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  and  Virginia  Mission  Boards  is  undei 
way  in  Trinidad.  Presently  a medical 
missionary  is  in  orientation  and  training 
for  work  among  lepers. 

Earlier,  Mennonite  Broadcasts  was  asked 
to  begin  broadcasting  the  Way  to  Life 
program  in  Trinidad.  Roy  Kiser,  Virginia 
Board  field  secretary,  pointed  out  how  suc- 
cessful the  broadcast  had  been  in  initiating 
work  in  Guyana. 

Radio  listeners  in  Guyana  began  taking 
Home  Bible  Studies  by  correspondence 


through  Way  to  Life  offices  in  Jamaica. 
When  Virginia  Board  missionaries  Paul  and 
Evelyn  Kratz  moved  to  Guyana  this  spring, 
they  found  a nucleus  of  believers  ready  to 
form  a congregation. 

In  its  expansion  in  the  Caribbean,  the 
Virginia  Board  anticipated  work  in  several 
areas,  one  of  them  Trinidad.  Investigating 
the  possibilities  revealed  that  the  Eastern 
Board  had  been  exploring  the  field  as 
well.  Further  joint  investigations  showed 
that  while  “missionaries”  could  not  be 
sent,  service  personnel  would  be  welcome. 

The  American  Leprosy  Mission  was  also 
interested  in  helping  lepers  in  Trinidad  and, 
on  their  part,  have  undertaken  the  special- 
ized training  of  a Mennonite  doctor  for 
leprosy  work  there.  It  is  hoped  that  when 
the  doctor  assumes  duties  in  Trinidad,  a 
nucleus  of  Way  to  Life  listeners  will  provide 
a related  ongoing  mission. 

Way  to  Life  broadcasts  began  in  Trini- 
dad on  Apr.  6 and  the  first  three  broad- 
casts evoked  nine  letters.  God  had  already 
provided  a channel  in  Trinidad  for  for- 
warding the  mail  to  the  Jamaican  office. 
Hudson  Chang,  bookstore  manager  for  the 
Christian  literature  Mission  in  Georgetown, 
Guyana,  had  acted  as  forwarding  agent  for 
Way  to  Life  until  his  recent  transfer  to 
Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad. 

The  Way  to  Life  program  with  speaker 
David  Augsburger  is  heard  over  ten  sta- 
tions in  English-speaking  areas  of  the 
Caribbean,  Africa,  and  India. 


FIELD  NOTES 


J.  J.  Hostetler,  Field  Secretary  for 
MCCE  and  Stewardship  Secretary,  was  at 
the  Millersburg,  Ohio,  Mennonite  Church  on 
Sunday,  June  1,  to  conduct  a workshop  on 
The  Story  of  God  and  His  People”;  at 
Longenecker  Mennonite  Church  near  Wines- 
burg,  Ohio,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  June 
7,  8,  in  a stewardship  conference  for  area 
churches;  and  will  be  at  Casselton,  N.D., 
June  12-15,  at  the  annual  North  Central 
Conference  representing  MCCE  and  con- 
ducting a workshop  on  “The  Story  of  God 
and  His  People”;  at  Marion,  Pa.,  Thursday 
evening,  June  26,  for  a workshop  on  “The 
Story  of  God  and  His  People.” 

Needed:  VS  teacher  or  teacher  aide  who 
would  offer  his  experience  to  children  with 
varying  backgrounds  and  needs  at  the  newly 
established  Walnut  Hill  Day  Care  Center, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  sponsored  by  the  Indiana- 
Michigan  Mennonite  Mission  Board.  If 
interested,  write  the  Walnut  Hill  Center, 
Clayton  Steiner,  Director,  911  North 
Sixth  Street,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526,  by  July  1. 

The  Lancaster  Conference  Peace  Com- 
mittee and  the  Lancaster  Conference  In- 


dustrial Relations  Committee  have  officially 
merged  and  will  make  a study  of  the  role 
and  function  of  the  combined  committees. 

The  fourteenth  annual  commencement 
of  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School, 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  will  be  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  June  12,  in  the  high  school  audi- 
torium. C.  Franklin  Bishop,  professor  of 
biology,  Goshen  College,  will  deliver  the 
commencement  address  to  the  eighty-mem- 
ber class  of  1969,  faculty,  and  friends. 

The  annual  baccalaureate  service  was  held 
on  Sunday  evening,  June  8.  The  message  of 
the  church  to  the  graduates  in  the  bacca- 
laureate sermon  was  given  by  David  F. 
Derstine,  member  of  the  Christopher  Dock 
Board  of  Trustees  and  pastor,  Blooming 
Glen  Mennonite  Church. 

New  Gospel  Herald  Every-Home-Plan 
congregation:  North  Park  Mennonite  Church, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

A special  service  was  held  May  25  at 
the  Lancaster  Spanish  Center.  The  former 
Good  Shepherd  Mennonite  Church  which 
withdrew  from  Lancaster  Conference  two 
years  ago  reunited  with  the  congregation 
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at  the  Lancaster  Spanish  Center.  The  re 
united  congregation  will  be  again  calleci 
the  Good  Shepherd  Mennonite  Church  and 
Bro.  Artemio  de  Jesus  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  congregation.  Pray  for  this 
congregation  in  its  united  witness  to  the 
more  than  5,000  Spanish-speaking  people 
in  the  Lancaster  City  area. 

Irvin  B.  Horst,  professor  of  Anabaptist 
History  at  the  University  of  Amsterdam, 
brought  the  address  at  the  fifty-first  annual 
commencement  exercises  at  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College,  June  8. 

Climaxing  a weekend  of  activities,  the 
commencement  exercises  were  held  on  the 
front  lawn  of  the  campus  at  2:30  Sunday 
afternoon.  The  degrees  of  Master  of 
Divinity,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of 
Science,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing,  and 
Associate  in  Arts  were  conferred  upon  204 
graduates,  including  24  who  will  complete 
graduation  requirements  in  August. 

baccalaureate  and  commissioning  services 
for  the  graduating  seniors  were  held  at 
10:00  a.m.,  Sunday,  June  8.  John  A.  Lapp 
delivered  the  address,  “Can  the  Church 
Rejoin  Her  Revolution?” 

Jonas  Beachy,  Glendive,  Mont.,  has 
accepted  a position  on  the  staff  of  the  i 
Fargo  Union  Mission  as  superintendent  of 
men,  beginning  June  16,  after  serving  as 
pastor  of  the  Little  White  Chapel  Menno- 
nite Church  nearly  six  years.  His  new 
address  is  1902  Third  Avenue,  North, 
P.O.  Box  1067,  Fargo,  N.D.  58102. 

Change  of  address:  Warren  M.  Wenger 
from  Lambertville,  N.J.,  to  R.D.  1,  Box  564, 
Dover,  N.J.  07801.  Ph.:  201  366-7119. 
Marion  Bontrager  from  Bedford  Heights, 
Ohio,  to  R.  1,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio  44606. 
Ph.:  216  698-2076. 

Correction:  The  address  of  Earl  Buck- 
waiter  is  incorrect  in  the  1969  Mennonite 
Yearbook.  It  should  be  Crystal  Springs, 
Kan.  67033.  Ph.:  316  896-2394. 

Annual  Music  Camp  at  Drift  Creek 
Camp,  Lincoln  City,  Ore.,  will  be  held  Aug. 
21-24  with  Roy  D.  Roth  director.  The  new 
hymnal  will  be  used  as  the  main  resource. 
Other  personnel  on  the  staff  include  Ed  ! 
Stoltzfus,  Mary  Oyer,  James  Miller. 

Five  hundred  and  nine  students  were  i 
enrolled  in  the  second  term  of  Goshen 
College’s  spring  trimester,  according  to  a 
report  from  the  office  of  the  president 
which  was  based  on  tentative  figures. 

The  14-week  spring  trimester,  which  be- 
gan on  Apr.  28,  is  divided  into  four  3 1/2- 
week  terms.  The  second  term  began  May  22. 
The  next  terms  begin  on  June  16  and  July 
10. 

John  E.  Leatherman,  Eastern  Board 
missionary  to  Tanzania,  1936-65,  died  May 
26  after  an  extended  illness.  Funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  at  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  with  burial 
at  Doylestown.  David  Bomberger,  son-in- 
law  of  John  and  husband  of  Lois,  was 
critically  injured  in  an  auto  accident,  May 
24,  while  en  route  to  visit  John.  The  family 
will  appreciate  prayer  support  during  this 
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- difficult  experience. 

1 President  Myron 
1 Augsburger  named 
S!  Stuart  Showalter  as 
s the  new  director  of 
; public  relations  for 
? Eastern  Mennonite 
College.  Showalter, 
who  has  also  been 
named  as  instructor  in 
journalism,  will  head 
up  the  publicity  office, 
serve  as  editor  of  the 
school’s  publications 
and  as  sponsor  of  student  periodicals  and 
broadcasting,  work  as  liaison  with  the  local, 
national,  and  church  press,  and  create  pro- 
motional brochures  for  the  various  education- 
al departments.  He  is  part  of  a newly 
created  development  team  of  seven  created 
to  provide  better  information  to  the  school  s 
publics.  He  began  his  duties  June  9. 

Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  Showalter  of 
Timberville,  Va.,  Showalter  has  just  com- 
pleted requirements  for  a master’s  degree 
in  journalism  at  Ohio  University. 

Greyhound  Bus  Tour  to  Mennonite 
General  Conference:  chartered — air- 

conditioned — forty-passengers;  thirteen- 

day  tour  with  two  drivers;  several  days  of 
sight-seeing  including  Yellowstone  National 
Park  and  the  Redwoods  of  California.  Leave 
Grantsville,  Md.,  5:00  p.m.,  Aug.  10.  Pick- 
ups can  be  made  at  several  points  on  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Turnpikes.  Fare: 
$95.00  round  trip.  There  will  be  three 
nights’  lodging  en  route.  Reservations  should 
be  made  by  July  1 or  before.  $50.00  will 
secure  a reservation.  Send  all  correspond- 
ence to  Ross  D.  Metzler,  401  Salisbury 
St.,  Meyersdale,  Pa.  15552.  Ph.:  814  634- 
4661. 

Lancaster  Conference  churches  in  New 
York  City  have  been  part  of  the  Mellinger 
District  since  the  beginning  of  their  churches 
which  were  started  as  an  outpost  witness 
from  the  Mellinger  congregation.  Official 
action  has  been  taken  to  recognize  the 
churches  in  New  York  City  as  a separate 
district.  At  the  May  21  meeting  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Council  of  these  congregations, 
Monroe  Yoder  was  elected  to  serve  as 
executive  secretary  and  area  superintendent 
of  the  Administrative  Council.  Paul  G. 
Landis  will  continue  to  serve  as  overseer 
until  local  oversight  has  been  provided. 

New  members  by  baptism:  four  by  bap- 
tism and  one  by  confession  of  faith  at 

1 Seventh  Avenue,  Harlem,  N.Y. ; two  at 
Miller,  N.D.;  two  at  Slackwater,  Millers- 
ville,  Pa.;  three  at  Rohrerstown,  Pa.;  two 

at  Columbia,  Pa.;  one  at  Mountville,  Pa.; 
one  at  Masonville,  Washington  Boro,  Pa.; 
five  at  Elmira,  Ont.;  two  at  Paradise,  Pa. 

Dale  Schumm  writes  from  Bihar,  India: 
"We  are  presently  planning  to  arrive  in 

Toronto  on  June  22.  We  will  leave  Cal- 
cutta on  June  16  if  we  complete  our  clear- 
ance by  then.  Our  address:  c/o  Henry 

Schumm,  R.R.  1,  Tavistock  or  c/o  Mrs. 


Owen  Bauman,  St.  Jacobs.  The  Schumms 
will  be  home  on  a year’s  furlough. 

Mrs.  Marvin  Yoder,  Sapporo,  Japan, 
reports:  “We  are  moving  into  Eugene 

Blossers  house  after  they  leave.  Our 
change  of  address  is  45-23  Fukuzumi, 
Sapporo  062,  Japan.  Plans  continue  to 
take  shape  for  the  annual  International 
Work  Camp  (Asia)  which  will  be  held  for 
three  weeks  in  July-August.  This  year’s 
project  is  located  in  north  Sapporo. 

Mrs.  Robert  Stetter  and  children  from 
Algeria  were  scheduled  to  arrive  in  Pennsyl- 
vania on  May  26.  Bob  will  join  his  family 
here  by  July  6 after  his  school  duties  are 
over  in  Algeria.  The  Stetters  will  be  on  a 
three-month  furlough.  Address:  c/o  Kenneth 
Thomas,  R.R.  2,  Hollsopple,  Pa.  15935. 

John  Beachy,  Chandwa,  Bihar,  India, 
says:  “We  spent  May  12-16  as  the  closing 
week  for  the  Bible  School  with  Bishop  O.  P. 
Lai  as  the  speaker.  The  Bible  School  stu- 
dents, the  ordained  men,  and  other  leaders 
chosen  this  year  were  all  present  for  the 
conference,  about  47  altogether.  This  was  a 
very  inspiring  week  with  Bible  studies, 
group  studies,  with  slides  and  movies  after 
the  evening  meeting.  The  last  day  time 
was  given  for  the  students  and  pastors 
to  give  testimony.  The  response  was  tre- 
mendous. The  Bible  School  students  have 
responded  to  the  teaching  in  the  school 
and  to  the  field  work.” 

Kenneth  Reed,  OMA  in  Japan,  left  on 
May  25  for  the  U.S.A.  coming  via  Southern 
Asia,  Middle  East,  and  Europe,  arriving 
home  in  late  August. 

Eduardo  and  Marta  Alvarez  from  Ar- 
recifes,  Argentina,  will  be  visiting  the  North 
American  churches  in  July  and  August. 
Eduardo  is  the  Argentine  delegate  to  the 
annual  Mission  Board  meeting  and  General 


Calendar 


Western  Ontario  Conference,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  June  12- 
14. 

North  Central  Conference  and  Mission  Board,  Cassel- 
ton,  N.D.,  June  12-15. 

General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kalona,  Iowa,  July 
1-6. 

Alberta-Saskatchewan  Conference,  Salem  Church,  To- 
field,  Alta  , July  11-13. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  22-25. 

Ohio  Mennonite  Youth  Convention,  Highland  High 
School,  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  July  24-27. 

Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference,  Wayland,  Iowa, 


2. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference,  Westview  High  School,  6 
miles  north  of  Topeka,  Ind.,  July  31  to  Aug.  3. 
Conservative  Conference,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Aug.  12-14. 
Mennonite  General  Conference,  Turner,  Ore  , Aug.  15- 
19 

Washington-Franklin  Mission  Board,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  Aug.  28. 

South  Central  Conference,  Protection,  Kan.,  Sept.  5-7. 
Washington-Franklin  Conference,  Hagerstown,  Md., 
Sept.  11. 

Lancaster  Conference,  Sept.  18. 

Illinois  Conference,  Roanoke,  111.,  Sept.  19-21. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session,  Nov.  14,  15. 

Southwest  Conference,  Downey,  Calif.,  Nov.  27-29. 
Mennonite  General  Council  Meeting,  Chicago,  111.,  Dec. 
9,  10. 


Conference.  Marta  will  accompany  her  hus- 
band under  the  sponsorship  of  Mennonite 
Broadcasts.  Eduardo  is  pastor  of  the  Arreci- 
fes  congregation,  secretary  of  the  Argentine 
Church  Executive  Committee,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  radio  correspondence  for 
Luz  y Verdad  in  lower  South  America. 
Marta  is  a public  school  teacher  and  the 
speaker  for  Corazon  a Corazon  (Heart  to 
Heart  in  Spanish). 

Ralph  Buckwalter,  Obihiro,  Japan, 
writes:  “The  invitation  from  Mennonite 
General  Conference  for  the  Japan  church  to 
send  a fraternal  delegate  to  the  American 
Mennonite  churches  in  1969  was  accepted 
and  the  Kanekos  (to  attend  Mission  Board 
meeting  in  Kalona,  Iowa)  and  Tanases  (to 
attend  General  Conference  at  Turner,  Ore., 
in  August)  were  approved  by  acclamation  as 
representatives  of  the  Japan  Mennonite 
Church  in  Hokkaido  to  the  American  Men- 
nonite Church. 

Missionaries  returning  to  the  U.S.A. 
in  June  from  the  mission  field:  Eugene 
Blossers,  Japan,  June  17;  Dick  Kissells, 
Brazil,  early  June;  Lee  Kanagy,  Japan, 
June  17;  James  Millers,  Nepal,  June  8; 
Addona  Nissley,  Puerto  Rico,  June  18;  Dale 
Schumms,  India,  June  22;  Marjorie  Shantz, 
Puerto  Rico,  June  7;  Paul  Swarrs,  Israel, 
June  15;  Paul  Wyses,  Peru,  June  10;  S. 
Paul  Millers,  India,  hopefully  mid-June. 

Dr.  Weldon  Troyer  and  family  of  High 
Park  Clinic  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  will  spend 
July  and  August  in  a Voluntary  Service 
assignment  in  Araguacema,  Brazil.  While 
two  missionary  nurses  are  presently  operat- 
ing an  effective  midwifery  program  in  this 
rural  area  of  Northern  Brazil,  there  are  no 
medical  doctor’s  services  available.  Dr. 
Troyer  will  assist  the  nursing  staff  in  broad- 
ening their  medical  skills  and  will  evaluate 
the  total  community  service  program.  Ara- 
guacema mission  operations  include  20 
workers  involved  in  evangelism,  medical 
services,  and  economic  development  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

John  Koppenhaver,  professor  of  Span- 
ish at  Hesston  College,  has  been  granted  a 
one-year  sabbatical  for  a work-study  pro- 
gram in  Argentina.  He  will  give  one-third 
time  to  church  programming  in  the  areas  of 
lay  leadership  training  and  developing 
VS  projects  and  two-thirds  time  to  a 
Spanish  literature  study  program  at  the 
University  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Victor  Rios,  Premont,  Tex.,  presently 
serving  a two-year  term  of  Voluntary  Serv- 
ice with  the  Richmond,  Va.,  unit,  has  been 
appointed  head  of  the  inhalation  therapy 
department  at  Richmond  Memorial  Hospital, 
effective  June  1. 

The  Brother’s  House,  a community 
recreation  center  sponsored  by  the 
Brotherhood  Presbyterian  and  10th  Street 
Mennonite  churches  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  held 
a grand  opening  day  tea  on  May  25  from 
4:30  to  7:00  p.m.  John  Powell,  pastor  at 
10th  Street  Mennonite,  serves  as  director. 
Brother’s  House  offers  music,  recreation. 
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opportunity  for  dialogue,  and  courses  on 
black  history. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I really  appreciate  the  Gospel  Herald,  and  I am 
often  sorry  for  so  much  criticism  in  Readers  Say. 
Now  I find  myself  guilty. 

The  article,  “Whose  Fault?”  by  Glendon  L. 
Blosser  (May  6 issue),  was  a masterpiece — if  you 
haven’t  read  it,  please  do — except  for  one  para- 
graph which  should  have  been  completely  omitted 
concerning  Noah  and  the  flood.  1 cannot  agree 
with,  “He  had  never  seen  it  rain,  much  less  a 
flood.”  I believe  this  is  reading  between  the  lines, 
as  Gen.  2:5  was  written  while  Adam  and  Eve 
were  still  in  the  garden,  before  sin:  “for  the  Lord 
God  had  not  caused  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth, 
and  there  was  not  a man  to  till  the  ground,”  and 
in  searching  the  Scripture,  how  old  were  Adam 
and  Eve  when  they  were  cast  out  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden  where  they  needed  no  rain? 

But  we  find  in  Gen.  4:2,  “Cain  was  a tiller 
of  the  ground,”  which  was  a direct  command  from 
God  in  Gen.  3:19,  “In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread,”  and  what  are  these  ingredients? 
We  find  in  Gen.  5:3  that  Adam  was  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  old  when  his  third  son  Seth  was 
born. 

Therefore  I do  not  believe  that  God  allowed 
a span  of  nearly  2,000  years  without  rain,  for 
there  were  no  doubt  many  tillers  of  the  ground 
before  the  flood. 

So  according  to  the  May  11  Sunday  school 
lesson,  “The  Bible  in  the  Language  of  the 
People,”  I do  not  believe  Noah  never  saw  it 
rain.  I firmly  believe  when  Noah  preached  120 
years  he  was  not  preaching  a foreign  word 
“rain”  or  “flood”  and  according  to  verse  11, 
chapter  7,  the  heavens  and  fountains  of  the  deep 
are  opened  to  this  very  day  in  the  great  floods 
we  have  in  1969. 

1 have  heard  the  same  statement  from  the 
pulpit  that  Bro.  Blosser  made,  and  I cannot 
accept  it  as  scriptural.  I am  sorry  to  write  a 
critical  letter,  as  I would  much  rather  write  one 
of  comment. — Elmer  Hartzler,  Princeton,  111 

The  May  6 issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald  im- 
presses this  reader  as  being  unusually  powerful 
and  pertinent.  Authors  Blosser,  Ramseyer,  Baker, 
Kreider,  Hess,  and  Stauffer  have  spoken  on  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects,  but  each  contribution 
is  stimulating  and  practical.  1 read  the  editorial, 
“Who  Was  Neighbor?”  several  times.  I think 
maybe  “I  got  the  point.” 

This  issue  was  the  stimulation  that  I needed  to 
respond  to  “Our  Children  for  Christ,  or  . . . ,” 
Shem  Peachey’s  thought-provoking  article  that 
appeared  last  week.  This  father  cannot  help 
wishing  that  the  alternatives  would  seem  as  sim- 
ple as  is  implied  by  this  article.  Glendon  L. 
Blosser  implies  that  Noah  was  successful  with  his 
family  because  of  what  he  believed  and  how  he 
lived  rather  than  because  of  the  benefit  of  a 
church  school.  It  seems  important  that  we  recog- 
nize that  church  schools  are  in  no  way  immune 
to  being  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Is 
it  not  ironical  that  Christian  young  people,  mem- 
bers of  Christian  homes  and  churches,  attending 
certain  “Christian  schools”  be  faced  with  the 
question  whether  or  not  to  dance?  Would  they  be 
more  likely  to  reach  a scriptural  decision  in  the 
setting  of  the  state  school  where  everything  is 
suspect  or  where  the  school  is  supposedly  Chris- 
tian? 

It  seems  that  Christ’s  claim  of  lordship  is 
directed  first  to  the  individual,  then  to  the  home 
and  church.  Undoubtedly  when  the  order  and 
force  of  these  priorities  is  recognized  and  accept- 
ed, it  will  often  result  in  the  organization  of  our 


own  schools.  The  school  will  serve  its  purpose 
only  as  long  as  it  is  subservient  to  these  basic 
priorities,  Christ’s  claim  of  lordship  on  the  in- 
dividual, the  home  and  church. 

In  the  event  that  the  formation  of  a church 
school  is  not  feasible,  our  children  may  still  be 
equipped  to  be  “more  than  conquerors”  in  these 
times  that  are  increasingly  like  the  days  of  Noah 
— David  L.  Miller,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

Why  do  the  news  media  make  such  a lot  of  ado 
out  of  the  malnutrition  existing  in  certain  areas 
of  our  country,  when  a far  greater  menace  is 
rarely  mentioned?  I am  speaking  of  the  drink- 
ing problem.  William  C.  Menninger,  MD,  of 
Menninger  Foundation,  said:  “If  alcoholism  were 
a communicable  disease,  a national  emergency 
would  be  declared.  An  industrial  consultant  to 
the  National  Council  on  Alcoholism  says  some 
management  sources  put  the  cost  of  alcoholism 
among  workers  at  as  high  as  $7.5  billion  a year. 

Liquor  advertising  has  become  as  common  as 
advertisements  of  household  items.  In  the  Super 
Bowl  football  game  in  Miami,  Fla.,  on  Sunday, 
Jan.  12,  1969,  nearly  40  percent  of  the  television 
commercials  were  sponsored  by  beer  or  cigarettes. 
Look  magazine  was  paid  an  average  of  $479,000 
per  issue  on  liquor  advertising  in  1967 — with 
Life,  Time,  Newsweek,  and  other  magazines  fol- 
lowing closely  behind.  Monies  paid  out  because 
of  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  are  seven 
times  more  than  the  taxes  received  by  the  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  authorities. 

When  will  our  national  figures  start  bewailing 
the  effects  of  the  death  monster,  alcoholism, 
that  is  in  our  very  r ust?  Let  some  surveys  on 
death  caused  by  alcoholism  be  laid  bare.  And  not 
only  deaths  caused  by  drunken  driving  but  by 
malnutrition  and  abuse  as  well.  I would  presume 
that  far  more  people  go  to  bed  hungry  because 
of  irresponsible  drunkenness  in  the  family  than 
for  any  other  reason. 

Why  am  I writing  this  to  a church  paper?  Not 


(I  hope)  because  many  of  our  readers  need  thi: | S 
kind  of  advice.  But  what  are  we  -Christiaml 
doing  about  it?  Practically  nothing.  We  don’t'  £ 
lift  our  voices  (much)  about  this  evil — especially;  >1 
in  comparison  to  our  comments  on  racism,  wars,j 
politics,  and  even  sex  (as  important  as  these  are).  C 
I hope  for  the  day  that  every  Mennonite  ]1‘ 
church  will  go  on  record  as  having  done  some- 1 
thing  about  this.  The  easiest  and  perhaps  surest  k 
way  to  help  curb  this  evil  is  to  lend  support  to  S 
the  agencies  that  are  set  up  to  combat  it.  There 
are  many  Christian  agencies  working  on  this  very  1 
problem.  Here  in  Illinois  we  have  a pamphlet 
put  out  by  the  Illinois  Church  Action  on  Alcohol  s 
Problems — called  ILLCAP  (from  which  I got  1 
the  above  statistics).  In  it  are  listed  the  names 
of  churches  supporting  this  organization  from  t 
month  to  month,  but  rarely  does  the  name  of  a ; 
Mennonite  church  appear.  I 

While  a few  items  concerning  this  evil  occa- 
sionally surface  in  our  periodicals,  our  constitu- 
ency could  spend  much  more  printer’s  ink  on 
this  problem.  Let  us  as  a church  keep  silent  no 
longer. — Lulu  Smith,  Eureka,  111. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Beachy,  Dwight  and  Verna  (Rohrer),  Nazareth, 
Ethiopia,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Brenda 
Rose,  May  5,  1969. 

Harter,  Walter  and  Rita  (Hartman),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  third  daughter,  Cynthia  Ann,  Apr.  10,  1969. 

Helmuth,  Eli  D.  and  Martha  (Harshberger), 
Angola,  Ind.,  first  child,  Eric  Daniel,  Apr.  30, 
1969. 

Hershberger,  Freeman  and  Lorraine  (Byer), 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Michael 
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is  Scott,  Mar.  30,  1969. 

M Hockman,  Clyde  and  Carolyn  (Lind),  Oregon 
t City,  Ore.,  ^second  daughter,  Cathleen  Marie, 
■ May  21,  1969. 

i Martin,  Allen  G.  and  Irene  (Zook),  Denver, 
Colo.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Roger  Eric,  May  9, 
* 1969. 

i-  Martin,  Eldon  J.  and  Betty  (Runk),  Chambers- 
st  burg.  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Tonia 

0 Sue,  Apr.  30,  1969. 

t Nafziger,  Keith  and  Jeannie  (Esh),  Bloomington, 
111.,  first  child,  Lori  Ann,  May  9,  1969. 
t Stauffer,  Robert  and  Shirley  Ann  (Hershberger), 
>1  Seward,  Neb.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
: Tamra  Sue,  May  5,  1969. 

5 Van  Pelt,  Jake  and  Marilyn  (West),  Canby,  Ore., 

1 third  child,  first  son,  Marc  Leon,  May  9,  1969. 

- Yoder,  Ernest  and  Joyce  (Kauffman),  Portland, 
Ore.,  third  daughter,  Angela  Rene,  Apr.  26,  1969. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Hofstetter — Miller. — Myron  Hofstetter,  Shreve, 
Ohio,  Moorehead  cong.,  and  Esther  Miller,  Smith- 
ville,  Ohio,  Salem  cong.,  by  David  F.  Miller,  May 
17,  1969. 

Huber — Yoder. — Randal  Huber,  Springdale 

cong.,  Waynesboro,  Va.,  and  Sharon  Yoder,  War- 
wick River  cong.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  by  Tru- 
man H.  Brunk,  May  3,  1969. 

Landis — Martin. — James  K.  Landis,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Mellinger  cong.,  and  Elaine  H.  Martin,  East 
Earl,  Pa.,  Weaverland  cong.,  by  J.  Paul  Gray- 
bill,  May  10,  1969. 

Marcho — Derstein. — Wayne  Marcho,  Susque- 
hanna, Pa.,  Lakeview  cong.,  and  Martha  Der- 
stein, Lansdale,  Pa.,  Plains  cong.,  by  Winfield  M. 
Ruth,  May  17,  1969. 

Mittleholtz — Harrison. — Ross  Harold  Mittle- 
holtz,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Lutheran  Church,  and 
Sharon  Ann  Harrison,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  First 
Mennonite  cong.,  by  Robert  Johnson,  May  16, 
1969. 

Styer — Brenneman. — James  B.  Styer,  Hat- 
field, Pa.,  Finland  cong.,  and  Elizabeth  R.  Bren- 
neman, Doylestown  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Joseph  L. 
Gross,  assisted  by  Gerald  Benner,  Apr.  26,  1969. 

Weaver — Zink. — Daryl  E.  Weaver,  East  Earl, 
Pa.,  Weaverland  cong.,  and  Thelma  J.  Zink, 
Ephrata  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  John  R.  Martin,  May  17, 
1969. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Gardner,  Guy  W.,  died  at  Albany,  Ore.,  Mar. 
18,  1969;  aged  59  y.  Surviving  are  his  wife 
(Katie),  3 sons  (Richard,  James,  and  Lonny),  8 
grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Albert).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  one  sister 
(Arlene).  He  was  a member  of  the  Bellwood 
Church,  Milford,  Neb.,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Mar.  22,  with  John  Landis  and  Ivan 
Lind  officiating;  interment  in  North  Seward  Ceme- 
tery. 

Gerber,  Paul,  son  of  Abraham  and  Malinda 
(Troyer)  Gerber,  was  born  near  Walnut  Creek, 
Ohio,  Apr.  1,  1908;  died  at  the  Pomerene  Hos- 
pital, Millersburg,  Ohio,  of  a heart  attack,  May 
12,  1969;  aged  61  y.  1 m.  11  d.  On  June  1, 
1936,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  M.  Hostetler, 
who  died  Oct.  15,  1968.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Charlene),  2 sons  (Stanley  and  Gene) 
and  2 brothers  (Ura  and  Clayton).  He  was  a mem- 


ber of  the  Walnut  Creek  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  with  Paul  R.  Miller  officiating. 

Gingerich,  Alta  Blanche,  daughter  of  Chris- 
tian and  Jessie  (Easter)  Snyder,  was  born  near 
Roseland,  Neb.,  Nov.  7,  1891;  died  May  13, 
1969;  aged  77  y.  6 m.  6 d.  On  Sept.  15,  1915, 
she  was  married  to  Walter  V.  Gingerich,  who 
preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Alice — Mrs.  Loyd  Larrew),  3 sons 
(Vernon,  Paul,  and  Wayne),  13  grandchildren, 
one  great-granddaughter,  one  sister  (Matilda — 
Mrs.  Omar  Miller),  and  4 brothers  (Albert,  John, 
Paul,  and  Allen).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
an  infant  daughter  (Catherine),  one  son  (Charles), 
3 sisters  (Elsie  Blanche,  Anna,  and  Verna — Mrs. 
Frank  Shank),  and  2 brothers  (Menno  and 
George).  She  was  a member  of  the  Portland 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Zion 
Church,  May  17,  with  Marcus  Smucker  officiating. 

Hartman,  Eurie,  daughter  of  the  late  Michael 
and  Elizabeth  (Shank)  Showalter,  was  born  at 
Broadway,  Va.,  Oct.  31,  1869;  died  at  the  Virginia 
Mennonite  Home,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  May  14, 
1969;  aged  99  y.  6 m.  13  d.  Her  husband,  Jacob 
D.  Hartman,  died  Apr.  25,  1964.  She  is  survived 
by  2 sons  (Walter  E.  and  Dan  J ),  16  grand- 
children, and  a number  of  great-grandchildren. 
She  was  the  last  survivor  of  a family  of  11  chil- 
dren. She  was  a member  of  Weavers  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  May  17,  with 
Mahlon  L.  Blosser,  Harold  G.  Eshleman,  and 
Daniel  B.  Suter  officiating. 

Hershberger,  Mary,  daughter  of  Christian 
and  Polly  (Mishler)  Blough,  was  born  at  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  Mar.  3,  1871;  died  at  Dover,  Del., 
Feb.  26,  1969;  aged  97  y.  11  m.  13  d.  On  June 
3,  1909,  she  was  married  to  William  C.  Hersh- 
berger, who  died  Apr.  13,  1951.  Surviving  are 
2 sons  (Clayton  and  Olin).  She  was  a member  of 
Weavers  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Mar.  1,  with  Harold  E.  Thomas  officiating; 
interment  in  Richland  Cemetery. 

Horst,  Sallie  E.,  daughter  of  Amos  H.  and 
Margaret  (Shank)  Martin,  was  born  at  Broad- 
way, Va.,  Jan.  24,  1888;  died  at  Maugansville, 
Md.,  May  5,  1969;  aged  81  y.  3 m.  11  d.  On 
July  9,  1907,  she  was  married  to  Amos  Horst, 
who  died  May  12,  1952.  Surviving  are  2 daugh- 
ters (Evelyn — Mrs.  Lawrence  Martin  and  Isabel 


Jean),  4 grandchildren,  11  great-grandchildren, 
one  brother  (Earl),  and  one  sister  (Mary — Mrs. 
Edgar  Strife).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  an 
infant  son,  3 brothers,  and  one  sister.  She  was  a 
member  of  Reiff’s  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  May  8,  with  Reuben  E.  Martin,  Oliver 
Martin,  Nelson  Martin,  and  Earl  Miller  officiating. 

Hostetler,  Steven  S.,  son  of  Dav/d  and  Eliza- 
beth (Kanagy)  Hostetler,  was  born  in  Logan  Co., 
Ohio,  Aug.  16,  1894;  died  at  Mercy  Hospital, 
Urbana,  Ohio,  May  11,  1969;  aged  74  y.  8 m. 
25  d.  On  Jan.  19,  1920,  he  was  married  to  Mamie 
Byler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 daugh- 
ters (Norma,  Eileen — Mrs.  James  Botkin,  Pauline 
— Mrs.  Glenn  Towles,  Ruth — Mrs.  Richard  Craig, 
Ella  Mae — Mrs.  J.  Lowell  Kauffman,  Rosie — Mrs. 
Daniel  Smith,  and  Nellie — Mrs.  Richard  Linde- 
mer),  3 sons  (Harold,  Earl,  and  Paul),  20  grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Annie  Shantz).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Oak  Grove  Church,  where 
memorial  services  were  held  May  14,  with  Eldon 
King  and  Ralph  Smucker  officiating;  interment  in 
Highland  Memory  Gardens. 

Kaufman,  Amos  A.,  son  of  Jacob  W.  and 
Katherine  (Blough)  Kaufman,  was  born  at  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  Oct.  22,  1882;  died  at  Roaring  Spring, 
Pa.,  of  a stroke,  Apr.  10,  1969;  aged  86  y.  5 m. 
19  d.  On  June  28,  1916,  he  was  married  to  Ag- 
nes Peden,  who  died  Feb.  — , 1960.  Surviving 
are  2 stepdaughters  (Mrs.  Chrissie  Thomas  and 
Mrs.  Agnes  McGaffney)  and  one  sister  (Vinnie). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Martinsburg  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Mason  Funeral 
Home,  Davidsville,  Pa.,  Apr.  13,  with  Harold  E. 
Thomas  officiating;  interment  in  South  Fork  Ceme- 
tery. 

Martin,  Clara  Edna,  daughter  of  the  late 
Martin  and  Martha  (Eshelman)  Risser,  was  born 
in  Washington  Co.,  Md.,  Mar.  21,  1898;  died  at 
Washington  County  Hospital,  May  14,  1969; 
aged  71  y.  1 m.  23  d.  On  Dec.  25,  1917,  she  was 
married  to  Laban  H.  Martin,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 daughters  (Evelyn — Mrs.  Noah 
Martin,  Leona — Mrs.  Lloyd  Eby,  Gladys — Mrs. 
Harry  Myers,  and  Martha — Mrs.  Noah  Horst), 
one  son  (Arthur),  26  grandchildren,  7 great- 
grandchildren, 3 sisters  (Mrs.  Fannie  Martin, 
Mrs.  Cora  Charles,  and  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Martin), 
one  stepsister  (Mrs.  Leulla  Martin),  and  one 
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stepbrother  (Edward  Coss).  She  was  a member  of 
ReifFs  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
May  17,  with  Reuben  E.  Martin,  Nelson  Martin, 
Earl  Miller,  and  Oliver  Martin  officiating. 

Moser,  Bertha,  daughter  of  David  and  Mag- 
dalene (Hofstetter)  Bixler,  was  born  Oct.  15, 
1884;  died  in  the  same  farm  home  in  which  she 
was  born.  May  15,  1969;  aged  84  y.  7 m.  On 
Dec.  27,  1906,  she  was  married  to  Martin  Moser, 
who  died  in  1964.  Surviving  are  3 children  (Vir- 
gil, Helen — Mrs.  Delvin  Kirchhofer,  and  Warren) 
and  4 grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  2 daughters  (Edith  and  Dorothy)  and  3 sons 
(Clair  and  2 who  died  in  infancy).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Kidron  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  May  18,  with  Reuben  Hof- 
stetter, A.  J.  Metzler,  Isaac  Zuercher,  and  Bill 
Detweiler  officiating. 

Moyer,  Katie  W.,  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph 
and  Sophia  (Wile)  Hackman,  was  born  in  Towa- 
mencin  Twp.,  Pa.,  Dec.  28,  1879;  died  at  the 
Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  May  16, 
1969;  aged  89  y.  4 m.  18  d.  She  was  married 
to  Clayton  H.  Moyer,  who  died  April  — •,  1948. 
Surviving  are  10  children  (Mrs.  Emma  Krout, 
Paul,  Mrs.  Pauline  Long,  Mrs.  Howard  Halvor- 
sen,  Linford,  Mrs.  Esther  Anders,  Mrs.  Herman 
Carver,  Edward,  Mrs.  Charles  Whaland,  and 
Mrs.  Mildred  Frederick),  23  grandchildren,  59 
great-grandchildren,  and  3 great-great-grand- 
children. She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Souderton  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  May  19,  with 
Richard  C.  Detweiler  and  Russell  B.  Mussel- 
man  officiating. 

Roth,  Richard  Wayne,  son  of  Roy  and  Irene 
(Schweitzer)  Roth,  was  born  at  Milford,  Neb., 
July  8,  1944;  died  May  7,  1969;  aged  24  y.  9 m. 
29  d.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  3 brothers  (Le- 
Roy,  James,  and  Terry),  and  2 sisters  (Janice — 
Mrs.  Vesper  Oswald  and  Verlyn — Mrs.  Gerry 
Dunlap).  He  was  a member  of  the  Bellwood 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  May  9, 
with  John  M.  Landis  and  Warren  Eicher  officiat- 
ing. 

Strite,  Ira  Clinton,  son  of  Franklin  M.  and 
Lydia  (Horst)  Strite,  was  born  near  Leitersburg, 
Md.,  Jan.  9,  1896;  died  at  the  Washington 
County  Hospital,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  after  appar- 
ent recovery  from  an  operation,  Apr.  27,  1969; 
aged  73  y.  3 m.  18  d.  On  Nov.  27,  1923,  he 
was  married  to  Cora  Horst,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  7 children  (Leonard  D.,  Nathan  L., 
Edgar  L.,  Kenneth  E.,  Ada — Mrs.  James  Eshle- 
man,  Anna,  and  Edna),  one  foster  daughter  (Sarah 
Jane — Mrs.  Verne  Lehman),  25  grandchildren, 
2 great-grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Joseph  and 
Earl),  and  2 sisters  (Susan  and  Martha — Mrs. 
Abram  Martin).  He  was  a member  of  Reiff's 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Apr. 
30,  with  Reuben  E.  Martin,  Earl  Miller,  and 
Oliver  Martin  officiating. 

Stutzman,  Abner,  son  of  Abner  and  Lydia 
Stutzman,  was  born  at  Shickley,  Neb.,  Mar. 
30,  1891;  died  at  Aurora,  Ohio,  Apr.  20,  1969; 
aged  78  y.  21  d.  He  was  married  to  Alma  Hos- 
tetler, who  preceded  him  in  death.  Surviving  are 
7 children  (Carl,  Richard,  Glenn,  Gordon,  Merle, 
Fae,  and  Mae),  12  grandchildren,  2 great-grand- 
children, 4 sisters  (Beulah,  Sarah,  Cora,  and 
Mattie),  and  3 brothers  (Sanford,  Orville,  and 
Lloyd).  He  was  a member  of  the  Plain  view 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Apr. 
23,  with  Elmer  Stoltzfus,  Eugene  Yoder,  and 
David  F.  Miller  officiating. 

Winters,  Emma,  daughter  of  the  late  John  B. 
and  Magdalene  (Rutter)  Senger,  was  born  at 
Parkesburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  28,  1889;  died  at  the  Lan- 
caster Osteopathic  Hospital,  of  pneumonia,  Mar. 
5,  1969;  aged  79  y.  3 m.  5 d.  On  Nov.  27,  1912, 
she  was  married  to  Harry  W.  Winters,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  son  (John  W.),  3 
grandchildren,  5 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Viola  Schum).  She  was  a member  of 
the  Kinzer  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Mar.  8,  with  Clair  Eby  and  Willis  Kling 
officiating. 
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The  Basis  of  Communion  Fellowship 

By  Elam  W.  Stauffer 


The  observance  of  the  Lord  s Supper  or  communion  should 
be  the  most  precious  and  worshipful  of  all  worship  services. 
It  reminds  us  of  God  s love,  in  giving  His  Son  to  die  for  us 
lost  sinners  that  we  might  have  life.  No  other  worship  serv- 
ice reminds  us  so  clearly  that  Jesus  Christ  was  made  sin  for 
us  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him. 
A better  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  com- 
munion will  help  us  enter  into  this  service  worshipfully. 

Communion  Is  Joint-possession 

The  words  communion  and  ‘fellowship  are  translations 
of  the  same  Greek  word  koinonia,  which  means  joint-pos- 
session or  joint-participation.  The  key  idea  is  that  of  a 
marriage  contract  forming  a partnership,  i.e.,  a possessing 
in  common.  The  bread  and  cup  symbolize  to  the  saints 
their  joint  participation  with  Jesus  Christ  and  with  one 
another,  in  His  body  and  blood  given  for  us. 

The  Meaning  and  Purpose  of  Communion 

The  meaning  and  purpose  of  communion  fellowship  are 
found  in  the  instructions  given  us  for  its  observance. 

1.  It  is  a memorial. 

Jesus  said,  “This  do  in  remembrance  of  me”  (Lk.  22:19). 
Jesus  instituted  this  ordinance  to  help  us  remember  Him, 
as  a person,  who  died  for  us.  In  God  s Word  forgetting  is 
called  a sin,  yet  how  quickly  we  forget  the  most  important 
things.  The  spiritual  and  eternal  issues  are  often  forgotten 
because  of  the  pressure  of  the  material  and  temporal  issues. 
How  effective  this  simple  ordinance  has  been  through  the 
centuries,  and  still  is  today,  in  helping  us  remember  Jesus 
our  Savior  and  Lord!  All  who  truly  love  Him  will  certainly 
want  to  join  together  in  this  memorial  of  Him. 

In  memory  of  the  Savior  s love 
We  keep  the  sacred  feast, 

Where  every  humble  contrite  heart 
Is  made  a welcome  guest. 

The  meaning  is — Jesus  died  for  us. 

The  purpose  is — We  remember  Him  together. 

2.  It  instituted  the  new  covenant. 

Jesus  said,  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood 
shed  for  you  (Lk.  22:20).  The  old  covenant  was  weak,  un- 
profitable, made  nothing  perfect,  and  men  did  not  continue 

Elam  W.  Stauffer,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  served  many  years  as  missionary  in  Africa. 
He  now  serves  as  a bishop  in  the  Lancaster  Conference. 


in  it;  so  God  laid  it  aside.  Heb.  7,  8.  He  then  brought  into 
being  His  new  covenant  of  a more  excellent  ministry  estab- 
lished on  better  promises.  Heb.  8:6.  The  more  excellent 
ministry  is  a spiritual  versus  a carnal  one  ministered  by  the 
Spirit  of  our  Lord.  The  better  promises  are  God’s  “I  wills” 
versus  man  s I wills.  God  has  undertaken  for  us  who 
have  proved  ourselves  to  be  such  miserable  failures.  We  are 
now  to  yield  to  His  indwelling  Spirit  who  has  come  to  per- 
form God  s purposes  through  us.  This  covenant  is  made  an 
everlasting  one  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  Heb.  13:20. 
The  meaning  is — We  are  under  a new  covenant  relationship 
with  God. 

The  purpose  is — A reaffirming  on  our  part  of  acceptance  of 
this  relationship. 

3.  It  is  a communion.  1 Cor.  10: 16,  17. 

In  this  we  share  our  common  participation  with  Jesus 
Christ  and  with  one  another  in  the  emblems  of  His  body 
and  blood.  This  common  sharing  reminds  us  of  the  unity  we 
have  in  Him  and  with  each  other.  This  portion  has  often 
been  used  divisively  to  teach  that  by  sharing  communion 
together  we  become  partakers  of  inconsistencies  in  the  lives 
of  others  who  share.  The  opposite  seems  to  be  the  teaching 
here.  We  are  one  with  every  other  member  of  the  body  of 
Christ  and  this  is  what  we  humbly  confess  and  rejoice  in 
when  we  share  communion  together. 

The  meaning  is — We  are  one  body  in  Christ. 

The  purpose  is — We  accept  and  declare  our  unity  in  Him. 

4.  It  is  a thank  offering. 

When  Jesus  instituted  this  ordinance,  He  gave  thanks  (Lk. 
22:19)  and  later  they  sang  a hymn.  It  is  sometimes  called 
a Eucharist  which  means  thanksgiving.  I feel  certain  Jesus  did 
not  merely  give  thanks  for  the  food  they  were  about  to 
share.  It  must  have  been  something  of  a delight  to  do  the 
Father  s will  and  of  the  knowledge  that  in  His  death  He 
would  justify  many.  He  was  seeing  the  joy  that  was  set  be- 
fore Him.  For  us,  too,  it  should  be  a time  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving. 

The  meaning  is — An  expression  of  gratitude  to  God  for  our 
salvation. 

The  purpose  is  A joyful  yielding  of  ourselves  to  God  for  His 
will  to  be  done  in  us. 

5.  It  is  a testimony. 

“Ye  do  shew  the  Lord's*  death”  (1  Cor.  11:26).  When  God 
brought  the  Israelites  through  Jordan  into  the  promised  land, 
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Joshua  had  twelve  stones  brought  from  the  river  bed  into  the 
land  to  be  set  up  as  a witness  or  testimony.  They  were  in 
the  land  of  promise  purely  by  God’s  undertaking.  Those 
stones  always  reminded  them  that  God  did  it.  When  their 
children  asked  the  meaning  of  the  stones,  they  were  to  tell 
them  how  God  brought  them  into  the  land.  Similarly  when 
our  children  (or  anyone  else)  ask  us  the  meaning  of  our 
communion  service,  we  too  can  say,  “God,  in  Jesus  Christ, 
overcame  all  the  power  of  Satan,  sin,  and  death  and  by  His 
power  alone  brought  us  into  a Spirit-filled  life.”  It  is  a con- 
stant testimony  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a miracle  of  God’s  own 
working,  not  of  any  good  or  merit  or  works  of  our  own. 

The  meaning  is — At  Calvary  God  undertook  for  us. 

The  purpose  is — To  remind  us  of  the  miracle  of  our  salvation 
in  Christ. 

6.  It  is  a prophetic  witness. 

“Till  he  come”  (1  Cor.  11:26).  Every  time  we  share  com- 
munion we  revive  in  our  hearts  that  blessed  hope  of  Christ’s 
return.  It  is  a living  hope  that  purifies  our  hearts  even  as 
t He  is  pure.  It  is  also  a prophetic  witness  to  the  world  that 
Jesus  is  returning  again  to  judge  the  world  in  righteousness. 
The  meaning  is — A proclamation  that  Christ  is  returning 
again. 

The  purpose  is — To  remind  God’s  children  to  live  in  expect- 
ancy, and  the  world  to  prepare  for  His  coming. 

The  Basis  of  Communion  Fellowship 

The  meaning  and  purpose  of  communion  give  us  the  basis 
of  our  fellowship.  Whatever  obscures  the  true  meaning  or 
defeats  the  true  purpose  is  off  base.  The  basis  of  true  fel- 
lowship in  communion  must  be  that  unworthy  children  of 
God’s  grace,  remembering  the  deep  meaning  of  Christ’s  death 
on  the  cross  and  the  purpose  of  communion,  enter  into 
fellowship  with  the  living  Christ  and  with  one  another  as 
members  of  His  one  body. 

One  Bread  and  One  Body 

This  portion  (1  Cor.  10:14-22)  is  often  taught  in  a divi- 
sive way  excluding  such  as  we  would  not  dare  unchristianize. 
The  thrust  of  this  passage  is  that  all  of  Christ’s  members 
are  one;  hence  they  all  take  of  that  one  bread  and  one  cup 
to  symbolize  their  unity  in  Christ.  This  portion  was  written 
to  show  the  utter  impossibility  of  taking  part  in  a festival 
where  the  whole  purpose  was  the  worship  of  devils.  This 
would  provoke  the  Lord  to  jealousy.  There  were  many  things 
in  the  Corinthian  church  needing  correction.  The  Apostle 
Paul  begins  his  epistle  by  addressing  all  that  call  upon  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  called  to  be  saints  and  sanctified.  Now 
he  calls  these  same  ones  to  flee  idolatry.  Where  the  cup  is 
to  devils,  Christians  can  have  no  part.  Where  the  bread  and 
the  cup  symbolize  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  we  do 
wrong  to  refuse  fellow  members  of  that  body  of  Christ.  We 
attempt  to  separate  what  God  has  joined  together. 

Eating  and  Drinking  Unworthily 

This  word  is  used  twice.  1 Cor.  11:27,  29.  Please  note  that 
it  is  an  adverb  describing  manner,  not  worthiness.  None  are 
worthy.  We  all  come  as  utterly  unworthy,  children  of  grace 


always,  daily  needing  forgiveness  and  finding  it  on  the  basis 
of  grace.  This  is  a joyous  feast  of  those  coming  thus.  What 
then  is  it  to  partake  unworthily?  The  apostle  defines  it  in 
verse  29  as  “not  discerning  the  Lord’s  body.  He  is  dealing 
with  Christians  partaking  in  the  wrong  manner.  Any  failure 
to  discern  the  mystical  and  spiritual  body  of  Christ  as  set 
forth  in  this  ordinance  would  certainly  be  “unworthily,”  as: 

a.  undue  emphasis  on  the  mere  external  perfunctory  per- 
formance as  a religious  rite. 

b.  coming  as  a worthy  one,  instead  of  by  His  grace  to  the 
unworthy. 

c.  failing  to  see  the  identification  with  Christ  as  symbolized. 

d.  if  the  body  is  one,  then  judging  one  another  is  certainly 
not  discerning  the  Lord  s body. 

We  still  need,  as  one  wrote  in  the  Gospel  Herald  in  1959, 
“to  find  the  golden  mean  between  open  communion  where 
outright  sinners  join  us  and  the  spirit  of  self-righteousness 
which  makes  one  draw  himself  apart  to  say,  ‘If  that  fellow 
communes,  I won’t. 

So  Let  Him  Eat 

Having  dealt  with  unrepentant  sinners,  and  having  clearly 
taught  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  communion,  we  come  to 
the  final  injunction,  “so  let  him  eat”  (1  Cor.  11:28).  The 
question  of  whether  a brother  comes  unworthily  to  this  feast 
must  finally  rest  on  himself.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to  help 
participants  to  come  worthily.  The  last  word  must  be  that 
each  participant  takes  full  responsibility  on  himself  when  he 
participates.  “So  let  him  eat,”  not  “So  keep  him  away.” 

We  look  carefully  at  the  meaning  and  the  purpose  of  this 
blessed  communion,  then  endeavor  to  come  in  a worthy  man- 
ner with  all  who  are  fellow  members  of  that  one  body,  in 
the  new  covenant  in  that  one  blood.  □ 

The  Puzzle  of  Poverty 

By  John  R.  Martin 

Why  do  50,000,000  Americans  live  in  poverty?  The  soci- 
ologist has  his  answer — environment.  Simply  improve  the 
community  conditions  and  the  problem  is  solved.  Some  med- 
ical doctors  have  another  explanation — heredity.  They  tell 
us  that  each  person  is  limited  by  the  potential  with  which 
he  is  born.  And  the  reason  a few  people  rise  out  of  their 
unfortunate  circumstances  is  because  there  happened  to  be 
the  right  combination  of  genes  at  conception.  Many  minis- 
ters have  yet  another  answer — faith.  They  say  a man’s 
manner  of  life  is  related  to  his  self-image.  When  a person 
through  faith  becomes  a child  of  God  and  joint  heir  with 
Christ,  his  life  receives  purpose  and  initiative.  He  wants  his 
life  to  count  for  Christ  and  others. 

Might  it  be  that  we  are  trying  to  complete  the  puzzle  of 
poverty  with  only  one  piece?  Some  grab  one  piece  and  some 
another  but  the  puzzle  is  still  incomplete.  In  a day  when 
the  government  and  much  of  Christendom  sees  only  the 
solution  of  the  sociologist,  we  need  to  remember  that  it  takes 
all  of  the  pieces  to  complete  the  puzzle. 
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By  Still  Waters 


Life 

By  Willis  Breckbill 

Life  is  a problem. 

Life  means  responsibility. 

Life  is  exciting! 

Take  one  quick  glance  at  the  front  page  of  your  daily 
newspaper  and  you  will  affirm  that  life  is  a problem.  Conflict 
is  the  word.  Conflict  between  nations.  Conflict  among  races. 
Conflict  in  communities.  Conflict  in  the  home.  The  problem 
of  life  gets  so  big  for  some  people  that  they  give  up.  And 
many  others  think  they  will.  The  tension  of  facing  problems 
relentlessly  without  resolve  brings  despair.  The  problems 
seem  often  to  be  concerned  with  rights,  privileges,  authority, 
or  money.  Who  gets  it  and  how  should  he  use  it? 

Does  life  really  mean  responsibility?  We  have  a tendency 
to  pass  the  buck  of  responsibility  to  another.  We  say,  “Let 
George  do  it.  That  is  his  job.  Even  as  adults  we  may 
wish  that  someone  else  would  make  decisions  for  us.  If 
someone  else  makes  a decision  and  I follow  it  and  I fail, 
then  I am  not  responsible.  This  is  the  way  we  may  reason. 

An  ant  assumes  the  responsibility  of  gathering  food  for 
the  winter.  The  bird  feeds  her  young.  The  cat  shows  her 
kitten  how  to  catch  a mouse.  Are  we  not  greater  than  ants 
and  birds  and  cats?  Should  we  not  provide  for  ourselves, 
our  families,  and  train  our  young?  God  has  enlarged  our 
responsibilities  to  include  our  fellowmen. 

Life  is  exciting  because  there  is  a resource  to  meet  the 
problems  and  the  responsibilities.  We  may  talk  a lot  about 
the  problem  and  not  solve  it.  We  may  often  ask  who  is 
responsible.  But  this  does  not  bring  the  solution.  The  solu- 
tion is  found  in  a source  outside  ourselves. 

God  came  to  earth  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  defined  the  prob- 
lem. The  problem  is  sin.  Sin  confuses  a man  as  to  his  proper 
goals.  This  makes  him  overreach  himself  and  get  in  his 
neighbor’s  way — his  neighbor  who  is  doing  the  same.  So 
the  war  is  on. 

The  responsibility  rests  on  all,  to  seek  an  answer  from 
God.  He  has  solved  the  sin  problem.  Jesus  Christ  died  for 
our  sins.  Forgiveness  is  in  Christ.  In  Him  there  is  a power 
to  live  a life  responsible  before  God  and  one’s  fellowmen. 
This  power  helps  one  to  seek  his  neighbor’s  rights. 

Jesus  said,  “All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth.  For  the  one  who  knows  Christ  there  is  power  to 
match  the  problem  and  to  face  responsibility  in  exciting 
reality.  □ 

Someone  has  well  said  that  we  are  never  any  closer  to 
God  than  we  are  to  those  people  we  care  for  least.  Think 
about  it.  How  can  we  say  we  love  God  whom  we  do  not 
see  if  we  do  not  love  one  whom  we  can  see? — D. 


Perplexed,  but  not  in  despair;  . . . cast  down,  but 
not  destroyed. — 2 Cor.  4:8,  9. 

Some  time  ago  a letter  came  out  of  a communist 
country.  At  the  close  of  the  letter  was  a simple  Scrip- 
ture reference  which  had  little  meaning  to  the  censor. 
It  was  2 Cor.  4:8,  9. 

How  well  it  told  both  the  feelings  and  faith  of  those 
who  wrote!  And  how'  often  these  words  have  described 
the  tragedy  and  triumph  of  God’s  people.  How  often 
these  words  described  the  church!  Declared  dead  a 
thousand  times  it  is  not  destroyed.  And  at  the  very 
moment  when  many  prophets  of  doom  say  the  church 
has  had  its  day,  it  springs  with  new  life  in  another 
land. 

Who  has  not  had  times  of  perplexity?  Perplexity- 
points  to  uncertainty,  doubt,  or  confusion.  We  commit 
ourselves  to  Christ  as  fully  as  we  know.  Then  some- 
thing happens  or  something  is  said  which  drives  us  to 
doubt  our  decision  or  the  meaning  of  it  all.  The  thing 
to  remember  at  such  moments  is  not  to  despair.  Wait 
on  the  Lord.  He  has  not  forgotten.  Times  of  confusion 
call  us  to  affirm  our  faith  and  not  to  believe  our  doubts. 

Who  has  not  had  times  of  depression?  The  psalmist 
asks,  “Why  are  you  cast  down,  O my  soul,  and  why 
are  you  disquieted  within  me?  Hope  in  God;  for  I shall 
again  praise  him,  my  help  and  my  God’’  (Ps.  42:11). 

In  days  or  moments  of  depression  God  seems  far 
away.  But  He  is  near,  nearest  just  when  we  need  Him 
most.  Then  like  the  psalmist,  let  us  “hope  in  God.’’ 
Said  William  B.  Bradbury: 

When  darkness  seems  to  veil  His  face, 

I rest  on  His  unchanging  grace.  . . . 

When  all  around  my  soul  gives  way, 

He  then  is  all  my  hope  and  stay. 


“Another  priest  at  a meeting  said  when  Anglos  volun- 
teered to  help  him  in  his  work  at  a Spanish-speaking  cen- 
ter, he  bluntly  refused  the  offers  because  he  felt  they  would 
do  more  harm  than  good.  When  he  was  challenged  by  an 
Anglo  whose  help  he  refused,  he  said:  ‘If  I permitted  you 
to  come  to  the  center,  what  would  you  say  to  the  people 
when  you  arrived?’  He  replied:  “How  can  I help  you 
people?’  My  friend  said:  This  is  exactly  why  I don’t  want 
you  around.  You  would  not  be  interested  in  knowing  their 
names,  enjoying  their  company,  and  being  one  with  them. 
All  you  want  to  do  is  help  them.  This  is  a difficult  message. 
It  offends  middle-class  Catholics.” — from  Breakthrough  by 
Dennis  J.  Geanev,  OSA,  p.  185.  Fides  Publishers,  Ine. 

Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $5.00  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite  Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 
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That  Subtle  Hypocrisy 


j 

v 

Over  the  years  I’ve  observed  that  it’s  possible  to  yield  to 
a subtle  hypocrisy  which,  unless  drawn  up  short,  we  do  not 
see  as  such.  When  we  protest  overmuch  (or  ride  a hobby),  it 
A may  be  that  our  problem  lies  deeper.  We  may  be  seeking 
a scapegoat  for  our  own  failure. 

It’s  possible  to  bemoan  the  church’s  prayerlessness  while 
A at  the  same  time  praying  little  ourselves.  One  man  insisted 
there  is  only  one  position  to  take  in  prayer.  It  must  be 
kneeling  and  the  church  ought  to  kneel  to  pray.  Yet  he  did 
not  pray  at  all  with  his  own  family,  much  less  kneel  in  his 
, own  home  in  prayer. 

It’s  possible  to  bemoan  that  the  church  does  not  preach 
A the  Word  while  letting  our  own  Bibles  gather  dust.  This  com- 
. plaint  about  the  church  I heard  recently  in  a certain  gather- 
ing. When  I asked  if  these  same  complainers  bring  their 
Bibles  to  church  and  come  prepared  to  study  the  Sunday 
% school  lesson,  the  answer  was,  “No.”  Let  us  not  complain 
that  the  preacher  fails  to  preach  the  Word  if  we  ourselves 
are  not  studying  it. 


It’s  possible  to  bemoan  that  the  church  isn’t  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  world  while  we  remain  silent  and  satisfied, 
never  assuming  a personal  responsibility.  Some  of  the  sharp- 
est critics  of  the  church  today,  at  best,  sit  in  the  balcony. 
They  never  work  as  the  church  in  the  world.  They  stand 
off  and  shout  the  church’s  failure. 

It’s  possible  to  complain  about  the  poor  job  the  church 
is  doing  while  refusing  to  give  one’s  own  resources  for  carry- 
ing out  the  church’s  mission.  All  in  all  the  church  is  probably 
doing  a pretty  good  job  considering  the  pennies  its  program 
depends  on. 

Perhaps  the  most  apparent  hypocrisy  of  all  is  to  blame 
one’s  own  spiritual  lethargy  on  the  hypocrites  in  the  church. 
There  is  an  old  saying  which  goes  like  this,  “One  must  be 
smaller  than  a hypocrite  to  hide  behind  one. 

All  of  us  need  the  continual  conviction  and  cleansing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  so  that  these  subtle  hypocrisies  and  others  are 
seen  for  what  they  are  and  so  that  we  do  not  walk  in  dark- 
ness but  in  the  glorious  light  of  the  gospel. — D. 


For  One  Day 


Some  morning  I’ll  get  up  happy,  glad  to  be  alive.  I’ll 
-I  stretch  and  look  out  on  God’s  good  world — good  on  this 
morning,  for  I won’t  have  listened  to  the  radio  or  have 
looked  at  the  newspaper  headlines. 

For  once  I want  to  concentrate  on  the  good.  I’ll  greet  my 
neighbor  with  an  uncluttered  look  because  my  mind  won’t 
be  preoccupied  with  the  last  holdup,  or  the  plight  of  the 
poverty  program.  We  ll  talk  about  the  achievements  God  has 
helped  man  make — the  freedom  we  enjoy,  the  help  our 
friends  give  us  when  we  are  in  need,  the  leisure  our  society 
gives  us  to  think,  to  do  something  creative.  We’ll  concentrate 
on  the  fun  of  living.  For  I’m  determined  that  the  blight  of 
crime  and  ignorance  and  war  will  not  destroy  my  joy  on 
» this  day. 

I know  I’ll  be  blasted  by  somebody  for  my  optimism.  They 
will  tell  me  I’m  not  facing  the  facts,  tell  me  I’m  burying 
my  head,  shutting  my  eyes  to  ignore  the  evil,  plugging  my 
ears  to  shut  out  the  groans.  They’ll  pitch  me  that  line,  I 
know. 

* But  on  this  day,  I won’t  listen,  for  I must  get  my  batteries 
recharged.  Today  I look  at  the  beautiful,  the  good  deeds  that 
people  do,  the  mothers  that  are  patient  with  their  com- 


plaining children.  I’ll  even  be  thankful  for  parents  who  show 
enough  concern  about  their  teenagers  to  say,  “No.”  I’ll 
remember  the  verse,  “Whatsoever  things  are  true  . . . lovely 
. . . gracious  . . . [and]  think  on  these  things.” 

You  see  what  I mean.  On  this  day  I’ll  be  thankful  for 
the  driver  who  signals  before  making  a left  turn.  I’ll  bless 
the  bank  for  not  making  a mistake  on  my  statement.  I’ll  look 
on  the  inside  pages  of  the  newspaper  for  a hundred  little 
gestures  of  kindness  that  help  make  the  world  go  around. 
I’ll  be  glad  that  I have  not  only  food  but  a book  to  read — 
something  that  reminds  me  I’m  more  than  animal,  that  this 
day  is  part  of  eternity,  a day  in  the  control  of  a great  De- 
signer who  shapes  events  for  my  good. 

Tomorrow  I’ll  weep  with  my  neighbor  whose  daughter  has 
gone  on  “pot.”  I’ll  protest  the  evil  forces  that  take  away 
man’s  freedom  and  dignity.  I’ll  speak  out  against  a church 
which  has  become  worldly  by  withdrawing  from  the  world. 
Highway  accidents  will  pain  my  heart.  War  will  again  haunt 
my  dreams. 

But  today  I’ll  use  to  renew  my  spirit.  For  one  day  I’ll  see 
only  the  good  in  God’s  world — and  thank  Him  for  it. — Nathan 
Hege,  in  Youth  Messenger. 
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TAP: 

What's  It 
All  About? 

By  Phil  Hofer 

It  doesn’t  take  an  expert  to  recognize  the  serious  educa- 
tional problems  facing  a less-developed  country.  During  the 
last  three  weeks  I have  been  out  supervising  third-  and 
fourth-year  teachers  college  students  as  they  practice-taught 
in  surrounding  villages.  In  Nigeria,  primary  school  teachers 
are  trained  in  a five-year  course  at  teachers  colleges  directly 
after  their  seven  years  of  primary  education.  During  the  last 
years  of  their  teacher  training,  the  students  spend  several 
weeks  actually  teaching  in  primary  schools  in  nearby  villages. 

In  some  respects,  my  three  weeks  of  teaching  practice 
supervision  was  similar  to  my  camping  ventures  in  the  past 
years  near  my  home  in  California.  Both  had  the  same  ex- 
hilarating atmosphere  of  “roughing  it,  both  the  same  sense 
of  fulfillment  after  hard  work. 

Camping  out  in  Nigeria  meant  taking  my  own  provisions, 
including  bedding,  kerosene  stove,  and  food.  It  meant  driving 
through  the  beautiful  Jos  Plateau  spread  among  scattered 
volcanic  mountains  wrapped  in  a ubiquitous  blanket  of 
greenery.  It  involved  lighting  the  bush  lantern  as  the  tropical 
night  pressed  in,  relaxing  by  short-wave  transister  radio, 
talking  with  students,  and  reading  a good  book.  It  also  meant 
getting  that  disgusting  and  debilitating  dysentery. 

But  there  was  also  work  to  be  done:  sitting  in  on  student 
teachers,  writing  suggestions  and  comments  on  their  per- 
formance, assisting  in  their  lesson  preparations,  and  listening 
to  their  complaints  and  problems. 

During  these  weeks  I made  some  observations  of  the  prac- 
tical problems  facing  Nigerian  primary  education.  I categorize 
these  into  three  areas:  poor  facilities  and  materials,  weak  and 
unqualified  teachers,  and  disparaging  attitudes  toward  pri- 
mary education. 

The  little  schoolhouse  of  America’s  past  makes  up  Nigeria’s 
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primary  school  of  today.  Often  the  school  is  made  up  of  two 
or  three  small  buildings,  with  classes  of  30  to  40  students  in 
each  of  the  seven  grades.  The  buildings  range  from  adequate 
to  very  bad.  They  might  be  brightly  whitewashed  outside 
with  glassy  green  doors  and  windows,  or  weathered  mud- 
color  with  dangling  doors.  The  classroom  is  either  entirely 
empty  or  equipped  with  heavy  homemade  desks.  Fortunately 
most  classrooms  contain  a blackboard.  The  lack  of  materials 
makes  this  tool  absolutely  vital  to  the  classroom,  and  it  is 
used  incessantly  by  the  teacher.  The  corner  sink,  which  I 
vividly  recall  from  my  own  primary  school  days,  is  here  re- 
placed by  a large  clay  pot  filled  with  water  drawn  from  the 
nearby  river. 

The  lack  of  school  facilities  is  neither  as  acute  nor  as 
difficult  as  is  the  lack  of  school  materials,  including  every- 
thing from  paper  and  pencils  to  books  and  visual  aids.  I 
observed  one  penmanship  class  writing  with  two-inch-long 
colored  crayons.  A period  of  supplementary  reading  will 
sometimes  be  carried  on  without  any  supplementary  readers. 
A group  of  children  at  the  library  will  most  often  be  reading 
with  only  five  to  ten  books.  What  books  there  are  remain  in 
the  school;  so  the  children  outside  of  class  rarely  see  anything 
in  the  line  of  books.  Paper,  crayons,  exercise  books,  and 
erasers  are  only  a few  of  the  assumed  school  items  some 
Nigerian  primary  schools  must  do  without. 

As  great  a problem  as  the  lack  of  facilities  and  materials  is 
the  instruction  level  of  the  primary  teachers.  That  I am  mak- 
ing my  observations  only  on  what  I saw  of  particularly  poor 
and  unqualified  teachers  is  not  true.  The  fact  is  that  of  the 
16,000  primary  school  teachers  in  the  six  northern  states 
only  one  fourth  have  completed  enough  years  of  teachers 
college  education  to  have  received  supervised  practice-teach- 
ing courses.  Almost  one  fourth  of  the  teachers  have  had  only 
a primary  school  education  themselves. 

In  a third-grade  oral  English  lesson  I overheard  the  fol- 
lowing exchange: 

Teacher:  Audu,  repeat,  Today  I will  read  the  book  myself. 

Audu:  Today  I will  reads  the  book  yourself. 

Teacher:  No!  No!  Today  I will  read  the  book  myself. 

Audu:  Today  I will  read  the  book  yourself. 

Teacher:  (with  face  now  three  feet  from  Audu’s)  No!  No! 
Today  I will  read  the  book  myself. 

Audu:  Today  I will  reads  the  book  myself. 

Teacher:  (now  a foot  away  from  Audu’s  face,  bending  over 
him)  Listen!  Today  I will  read  the  book  myself! 

Audu:  Today  I will  read  the  book  yourself. 

Teacher:  (moving  over  to  Danladi)  Danladi,  repeat,  Today 
I will  read  the  book  myself. 

In  another  classroom  I can  find  pictures  displayed  with 
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sentences  written  beneath  by  the  teachers.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  sentences  such  as:  ‘Look  at  this  boxes.  “Look 

* at  these  cars  they  are  Mr.  John’s  cars.’  Or,  a teacher  work- 
ing with  speech  tells  his  children  to  pronounce  the  word 

‘ “recognize.”  He  himself  pronounces  it  “reee-kog-neys”  and 
» it  becomes  further  distorted  in  the  children’s  pronunciation. 

I do  not  give  these  illustrations  for  humor  but  to  point 
up  a problem.  And  that  problem  is  the  fact  that  the  English 

* language  for  student  and  teacher  alike  is  a second  or  third 
language — following  the  trade  language  used  in  the  area  and 
their  own  particular  tribal  language.  Certainly  the  teachers 
feel  much  more  comfortable  in  their  own  languages  than  in 
English.  And  it  is  likewise  certain  that  neither  teachers 
nor  students  will  speak  any  English  with  their  friends  outside 

* the  classroom.  Yet,  as  early  as  the  first  and  second  grades, 
English  is  supposed  to  be  used  solely  in  teaching  arithmetic 
and  the  English  language.  However,  they  are  often  taught 
predominantly  in  the  vernacular.  Even  in  the  fourth  year 
of  primary,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  teacher  using 

11  much  vernacular. 

Finally,  the  first  problem  facing  Nigerian  primary  education 
is  a widespread  disparaging  attitude  toward  it.  Primary  school 
'*  teachers  themselves  have  poor  attitudes  toward  their  voca- 
! . tions.  I have  yet  to  meet  a teacher  who  has  told  me  that 
he  was  enjoying  his  work.  Among  the  50  student  teachers  I 
I’  worked  with  during  the  past  three  weeks,  only  two  voiced 
\ any  excitement  about  their  chosen  vocation.  Regular  teachers 
are  quick  to  say  that  they  are  “just  managing,”  a phrase 
P in  Nigerian  English  that  suggests  a negativeness.  Head- 
^ masters,  for  the  most  part,  had  little  good  to  say  about  how 
their  own  schools  were  operating. 

The  primary  school  teacher  feels  that  the  government  has 
( a low  regard  for  his  job.  This  he  sees  in  the  meager  wages 
he  is  paid  in  comparison  to  his  friends  employed  by  industry, 
civil  service,  or  the  army.  For  example,  a soldier  with  a 
i ■>  primary  education  receives  as  much  pay  as  a primary  school 
teacher  with  five  years  of  teacher  college  training. 

1 Every  primary  school  leaver  wants  a secondary  school 
education.  He  needs  it  to  get  into  university  or  into  high- 
paying,  high  status  positions  in  the  cities.  Those  who  do  not 
pass  the  examinations  for  entrance  into  secondary  schools 
» then  apply  for  either  technical  schools  or  teachers  colleges. 
Thus,  rare  is  the  student  who  enters  teacher  education  with 
a clear  vision  and  strong  desire  to  teach  at  the  primary  level. 
As  a result,  most  students  in  teachers  colleges  dread  the 
day  when  they  will  have  to  return  to  the  dull  village  life 
and  take  up  a teaching  post. 

- Many  teachers  seriously  consider  quitting  their  jobs  in 
primary  schools  and  joining  the  army  or  moving  to  the  cities 


and  trying  their  luck  at  a job  in  industry  or  business.  In  one 
school  I visited,  the  former  headmaster  had  recently  entered 
the  army  and  the  present  headmaster  says  he  is  teaching  for 
his  last  year.  He  too  plans  to  join  the  army. 

By  now  it  may  appear  that  the  hurdles  in  Nigerian  primary 
education  are  insurmountable,  the  problems  insoluble.  Am  I 
frustrated?  No!  This  is  what  Teachers  Abroad  Program  (TAP) 
is  all  about — assisting  just  such  a developing  nation  as 
Nigeria  in  its  struggle  to  educate  its  people  and  develop  its 
educational  resources.  Were  there  no  problems,  TAP  would 
not  be  here. 

I have  returned  to  the  teachers  college  with  a new  vision 
of  my  work  and  my  influence.  I have  gained  new  insights 
into  my  own  teaching  methods.  I have  also  come  back  with 
a new  vision  of  how  I would  like  to  influence  my  students 
in  school,  in  my  home,  or  as  I meet  them  in  their  villages. 
That  influence  involves  my  Christian  commitment,  a commit- 
ment which  encourages  service  in  the  name  of  Christ,  a 
service  that  finds  meaning  and  fulfillment  in  the  simplest  of 
settings  and  situations,  whether  it  is  Main  Street  U.S.A.,  or 
a Nigerian  bush  village.  This  too  is  what  TAP  is  all  about. 

□ 

Gossip 

By  Christian  E.  Charles 

Gossip  is  the  fine  art  of  saying  nothing,  and  leaving  noth- 
ing unsaid.  A gossiper  is  someone  who  talks  too  much  about 
others.  A bore  is  someone  who  talks  too  much  about  him- 
self. A wise  man  is  someone  who  talks  little  but  says  much. 
Isn’t  it  strange  it  takes  a baby  approximately  two  years  to 
learn  to  talk;  and  it  takes  some  people  some  sixty  to  eighty 
years  to  learn  to  keep  their  mouth  shut! 

Gossip  has  been  cataloged  in  three  different  types:  the  vest 
button  type — always  popping  off;  the  vacuum  type — always 
picking  up  dust;  and  the  liniment  type — always  rubbing  it 
in.  It  is  not  saying  nice  things  that  you  really  know  about 
people.  Rather,  it  is  repeating  rumors  whose  truth  you  have 
not  investigated.  It  is  criticizing  others  behind  their  backs.  It 
is  not  gossip  to  relate  a bit  of  news  if  we  do  not  color  it 
with  our  critical  opinion.  People  who  tell  everything  they 
know,  wouldn’t  be  so  bad  if  they  would  stop  there.  Gossip 
usually  comes  from  a person  with  a cold  heart  and  a sharp 
tongue.  Gossip  is  like  mud  thrown  against  a clean  wall.  It 
may  not  stick,  but  it  leaves  a mark.  Great  minds  discuss 
ideas,  mediocre  minds  discuss  things,  and  small  minds  discuss 
people. 
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I Met  God 


t 

\ 

By  Henry  P.  Yoder 


I met  God  at  many  turns  in  life.  There  were  times  I went 
to  meet  Him  but  mostly  He  came  to  meet  me.  Each  meeting 
required  a decision  to  either  follow  Him  or  go  away  to  follow 
my  own  plans. 

The  first  time  I met  God  was  one  night  when  I was  ten 
years  old.  Realizing  that  I was  guilty  of  sin  and  needing 
forgiveness  I could  not  sleep.  My  father  got  up  and  at  the 
kitchen  table  showed  me  the  way  to  forgiveness  and  peace. 
That  meeting  was  pleasant  and  the  decision  was  not  hard 
to  make.  I was  looking  for  peace. 

Soon  afterward  I was  baptized,  but  somehow  it  had  little 
meaning  for  me.  Some  years  later  I began  to  drift  away. 
God  tried  to  meet  me  during  that  time.  I kept  telling  Him, 
“Go  away,  God;  let  me  alone.”  But  He  didn’t.  He  wasn’t 
rejecting  me  for  my  rebellion  and  finally  I decided  to  answer 
His  call. 

Before  we  were  married  my  wife  and  I decided  that  since 
family  worship  had  been  a positive  factor  in  our  homes  we 
would  meet  God  every  time  we  were  together.  Since  our 
marriage  we  have  made  it  a practice  to  meet  Him  together 
each  day.  It  has  not  always  been  easy,  but  it  has  enabled 
us  to  find  the  right  decision  as  we  came  to  many  crossroads. 

The  first  major  decision  of  our  life  together  came  six 
weeks  after  our  marriage.  He  met  us  with  a call  to  serve 
as  pastor  of  the  congregation  at  Boyertown,  Pa.  This  deci- 
sion was  not  hard  to  make  as  I had  felt  since  early  child- 
hood that  I would  someday  be  a preacher.  The  ordination 
was  by  lot,  but  I knew  from  the  time  the  congregation  began 
talking  about  a pastor  that  I would  be  chosen. 

God  demanded  a more  difficult  decision  two  years  later 
when  He  met  us  with  a call  to  Cuba.  At  first  I doubted  that 
it  was  God  who  was  calling.  But  His  calm,  consistent  reply 
was  simply.  Go. 

“But,  Lord,”  I argued,  “I’m  serving  You  here.  Why  are 
You  calling  to  some  other  place?’’ 

“Go.” 

“But  I’m  not  prepared  for  that  work.  I don’t  know  a word 
of  Spanish.  ” 

“Go.” 

“But  we  are  buying  this  house  and  have  put  a lot  of  work 
into  it.” 

“Go.” 

“But,  Lord,  it’s  hot  there  and  I’m  not  sure  I’ll  like  the 
heat.” 

“Go.” 

He  met  every  argument  with  a reassuring  answer.  So  we 
sold  the  house  and  went  to  Costa  Rica  for  a year  of  language 
study. 
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During  that  year  I realized  that  I had  a very  provincial 
picture  of  God.  I had  made  Him  conform  to  my  image  of  & 
what  He  should  be  and  how  He  should  act.  It  was  very 
secure.  But  studying  with  many  other  missionaries  brought 
me  to  the  shocking  discovery  that  some  others  who  didn’t  v 
agree  with  me  in  every  detail  had  a love  for  and  under- 
standing of  God  that  I lacked.  Many  were  more  deeply 
spiritual  than  I was.  Allowing  God  to  strip  me  of  my  habit  < 
of  prejudging  others,  of  my  prejudices,  and  of  my  pride 
was  a painful  experience.  I had  to  see  God  as  He  is  and 
as  He  wanted  to  show  Himself  to  me,  not  as  the  boxed-in, 
confined  image  I wanted  to  see.  This  led  me  to  a deeper  ,, 
experience  of  faith.  I learned  that  faith  is  not  a well-paved 
secure  highway  with  all  the  danger  points  clearly  marked. 

It  is  a path  that  contains  many  risks.  Only  as  I was  willing 
to  take  the  risks  and  trust  only  in  God  did  I meet  Him  as 
He  really  is. 

We  went  to  Cuba  in  October  1954  and  for  the  next  six 
years  met  God  many  times  with  questions  and  He  met  us 
with  new  experiences  of  faith.  We  were  the  first  Mennonite  ^ 
missionaries  on  the  island  and  for  many  decisions  there  was 
no  one  to  turn  to  but  God.  During  those  years  we  saw  others 
meet  Him  and  become  His  children  in  Jesus  Christ.  We 
ministered  in  three  towns  and  several  small  villages,  and  in 
these,  groups  of  believers  were  emerging  and  growing. 

During  the  six  years  of  our  service  in  Cuba  an  unstable  1 
political  cloud  hung  over  us.  First  the  dictatorship  of  Ful- 
gencio  Batista,  although  outwardly  unchallenged  at  first, 
caused  most  people  to  live  in  fear.  Then  when  Castro’s  rev-  ^ 
olution  began  in  1956,  constitutional  guarantees  were  sus- 
pended and  remained  suspended  for  most  of  the  time  until 
the  triumph  in  1959.  During  the  period  of  uprising  and 
civil  war,  when  vehicles  were  confiscated  or  burned  along  the 
roads,  demands  were  made  for  money  or  food,  and  other 
forms  of  harassment  were  experienced  by  many,  the  Lord  ' 
protected  us  from  every  danger.  In  spite  of  great  distrust 
of  strangers  and  those  they  did  not  know  very  well,  the 
church  grew. 

The  most  difficult  decision  we  ever  made  came  upon  us  in 
November  1960.  The  political  situation  under  Fidel  Castro 
was  deteriorating.  The  strained  relations  between  Castro  and 
Uncle  Sam  made  us  question  our  effectiveness.  We  struggled 
for  weeks  over  the  question  of  whether  to  try  to  stay  or  to 
return  to  the  U.S.  We  looked  for  God’s  answer  and  there 
seemed  to  be  none.  We  asked  for  a sign  and  what  God  sent 
was  hardly  expected.  The  U.S.  made  it  impossible  for  our 
support  to  come  through  the  Mission  Board.  Sensing  that 
God  had  given  us  an  answer  we  then  had  ten  days  to  leave 
the  country.  After  our  decision  was  made  God  confirmed  it 
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one  evening  when  several  believers  confided  that  they  were 
glad  for  our  decision  for  their  own  safety. 

Then  the  real  trial  began.  It  was  not  the  leaving  of  all 
of  our  personal  belongings,  books,  and  baggage.  Our  concern 
was  for  the  believers.  We  had  talked  about  a church  not 
dependent  upon  the  missionaries.  Now  were  we  willing  to 
^ put  this  to  the  test?  Could  we  trust  God’s  Spirit  to  guide 
and  keep  them  without  our  presence?  I entertained  many 
* doubts  and  fears.  Our  return  to  Pennsylvania  was  not  a 
happy  one.  I had  weeks  of  doubt  and  discouragement.  Had 
we  done  the  right  thing  in  going  to  Cuba  in  the  first  place? 
Were  we  faithless  in  leaving  when  we  did?  What  could  we 
„ have  done  differently?  Then  God  showed  me  that  my  con- 
cerns were  mostly  for  my  own  image  of  the  church  and  what 
' I wanted  the  believers  to  be  like.  I had  to  trust  God  to  lead 
His  people  and  keep  them  in  His  plan. 

Three  months  after  leading  us  out  of  Cuba,  God  opened 
a new  door  of  service  in  Miami,  Fla.,  among  the  Cuban 
A refugees.  Our  Mission  Board  loaned  me  to  Church  World 
Service  for  a three-month  period.  That  stretched  out  into 
five  years!  During  that  time  God  gave  opportunities  to  min- 
ister to  thousands  of  persons  and  to  serve  His  church  in 
many  organizations  and  in  many  ways.  Here  again  my 
vision  of  God  and  His  working  was  enlarged.  I met  Him  in 
» His  working  clothes  as  He  led  me  to  minister  to  persons 
who  were  despairing  and  needing  help.  I met  Him  in  lives 
of  persons  who,  having  suffered  physically  and  mentally, 
carried  a fresh,  radiant  testimony.  I saw  Christian  social 
work  in  a new  perspective.  I was  challenged  and  humbled  as 
He  led  me  through  ecclesiastical  and  governmental  laby- 
rinths to  where  effective  ministry  could  be  performed. 

After  a year  of  further  preparation  at  EMC  and  God’s 
closing  the  door  to  foreign  missionary  service,  He  met  us 
„ with  a call  to  the  pastorate.  Again  I tried  to  argue,  but 
my  excuses  proved  to  be  empty.  Now  He  continues  to  meet 
me  with  challenges  and  opportunities.  There  is  still  the 
temptation  to  choose  the  road  that  appears  secure,  but  He 
shows  me  that  the  path  of  faith  is  the  one  with  seeming 
1 risks  and  the  only  security  is  trust  in  Him.  □ 

1-4 


The  voice  was  sweet 
Unto  my  senses.  “Take  eat, 

Be  wise  and  know, 

And  you  shall  be  as  gods.’’ 

Adam! 

Don’t  hush  me! 

Why  dare  I not  repeat  it? 

The  words  were  good. 

Look  at  me,  Adam.  Why? 

Why  do  you  turn  away? 

Why  are  you  shy? 

Never  have  I thrilled 

To  the  keenness  of  my  thought, 

The  sharpness  of  my  speech, 

As  now  I do.  v . . 

What  of  creation  can  compare 
In  beauty  with  my  face. 

My  form,  my  voice? 

Why  blush  about  an  apple? 

Am  I not 

More  lovely,  queenly? 

Adam! 

What  do  you  mean?  Changed? 

I only  see  more  clearly. 

You  have  changed! 

You  are  unkind,  uncaring,  and  so  cold; 
So  distant,  and  so  different  in  the  eyes . 
So  soon  grown  old. 

So  changed  . . . but  can  it  be 
Because  the  voice  . . . 

The  promise  was  to  me? 

I took,  and  ate,  and  now  I’m  free. 
What?  Of  course  I'm  free! 

I made  a choice,  didn’t  I? 

The  sweetness  of  myself 
Is  new  and  fresh. 

How  far  we’ve  come! 

How  fair,  how  free,  how  unafraid! 


Aftermath 

By  David  Augsburger 

Adam! 

Don’t  look  at  me  like  that! 

You  know  the  apple  was  good; 
Why  do  you  tremble  so? 

It  was  nothing,  a piece  of  fruit. 

In  spite  of  what  He  said, 

M We’re  still  the  same. 

The  day  is  almost  dead 
But  we  are  not. 

Who  was  it  spoke  with  me? 

It  was  a voice, 

So  like  His  voice! 

A snake?  Nonsense. 


Adam! 

What  was  that? 

A footfall  ...  a voice  . . . 

His  voice! 

Tell  Him  I d rather  not,  just  now. 
I’d  just  as  soon  not  talk  . . . 

We  must  go? 

But . . . But ...  I feel  so  bare. 

Shield  me,  Adam!  His  gaze  is  sharp. 
A fig  leaf  feels  so  frail. 

Wait,  Adam  ...  I cannot  go! 

Here  . . . behind  the  bush  . . . 

He  will  not  know. 

Stay,  Adam,  stay  . . . 

Stay  by  my  side. 

What  will  it  matter? 

We  must  hide. 
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Giving  with  Understanding 


“For  if  there  be  first  a willing  mind,  it  is  accepted 
according  to  that  a man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that 
he  hath  not”  (2  Cor.  8:12). 

“Every  man  according  as  he  purposeth  in  his  heart,  so 
let  him  give;  not  grudgingly,  or  of  necessity:  for  God 
loveth  a cheerful  giver”  (2  Cor.  9:7). 

A missionary  prayer  meeting  was  being  held  overseas. 
One  person  prayed  that  people  at  home  might  “give  with 
wisdom.”  In  the  discussion  previous  to  the  prayer  meeting 
the  tragedy  of  a certain  work  had  been  discussed.  The  leader 
of  the  project  was  out  of  fellowship  with  his  church.  His 
claims  of  what  he  was  doing  went  far  beyond  the  actual 
performance.  When  approached  by  a charitable  organization 
from  whom  he  had  appealed  for  help,  he  admitted  that  he 
kept  no  records  of  money  coming  in  or  going  out.  Yet  a 
very  well  known  North  American  organization  is  making  a 
vigorous  appeal  for  funds  to  underwrite  the  activities  of  this 
man. 

An  executive  secretary  of  a Mennonite  mission  board  was 
visiting  in  a country  where  another  North  American  cause 
was  represented.  He  took  some  of  this  organization  s public- 
ity with  him  and  showed  it  to  one  of  their  workers.  She  was 
astounded  to  read  the  gross  misrepresentations  about  the 
work  that  she  and  the  mission  were  doing  in  that  country. 
Yet  this  mission  cause  makes  appeals  to  Mennonite  people 
and  receives  large  donations. 

A Mennonite  missionary  on  furlough  was  asked  about  the 
activities  of  a particular  mission  in  the  country  where  she 
works.  Missionaries  in  that  country  know  each  other  very 
well.  Honesty  required  that  she  report  that  she  had  not 
found  the  work  supposedly  done  by  this  particular  mission 
in  that  country.  Another  missionary  was  asked  about  the 
same  organization  in  a public  meeting.  Very  wisely  he  stated 
that  they  must  be  working  in  some  other  country,  because 
he  had  not  been  able  to  locate  the  work  in  the  country 
where  he  was. 

This  Is  Not  a New  Problem 

Unworthy  causes  have  plagued  philanthropy  and  missions 
for  many  years.  This  is  particularly  true  in  prosperous  times, 

This  statement  was  prepared  and  distributed  by  the  Council  of  Mission  Board 
Secretaries,  representing  the  following  mission  boards:  Brethren  in  Christ  World 
Missions,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.;  Congo  Inland  Mission,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Evangelical 
Mennonite  Church  Mission  Board,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Newton,  Kan.;  General  Mission  Board,  Church  of  God  in  Christ, 
Mennonite,  Hesston,  Kan.;  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  Elkhart, 
Ind.;  Mennonite  Brethren  Board  of  Missions,  Hillsboro,  Kan.;  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  Salunga,  Pa.;  Conservative  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Charities,  Irwin,  Ohio;  United  Missionary  Society,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


especially  in  relation  to  the  evangelical  segment  of  Christian- 
ity. Generally  speaking,  those  who  follow  liberal  theology 
are  not  very  liberal  contributors  to  missions.  Thus,  the  . 
pitch  of  unworthy  mission  causes  is  generally  made  to 
evangelical  people.  These  leaders  seek  to  be  aired  on  radio 
stations  which  are  in  the  center  of  conservative  communities. 

One  radio  station  manager  stated  that  he  could  fill  all  of 
his  broadcast  time  by  airing  only  religious  radio  programs. 

The  late  Dr.  A.  W.  Tozer,  well-known  pastor  in  his  own 
denomination  and  famous  editor  of  the  magazine  published 
by  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  Church,  warned 
that  Christians  should  give  ‘‘generously,  but  wisely.”  In  a 
very  strong  presentation  he  states,  “The  tenderhearted 
saints  think  with  their  feelings  and  pour  out  consecrated 
wealth  indiscriminately  on  projects  wholly  unworthy  of  their 
support. 

Clyde  W.  Taylor,  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Foreign  Missions  Association,  a voluntary  association  of 
over  fifty  denominational  and  nondenominational  foreign 
mission  agencies  with  offices  in  Washington,  D.C.,  has  written 
an  article  entitled,  “Caution:  Evangelical  Swindlers  at  Work.” 

It  is  a very  strong  article  pleading  with  evangelical  Christians 
not  to  be  taken  in  by  unworthy  causes. 

How  Can  We  Know  Which  Missions  Are  Reliable? 

This  question  is  raised  many  times.  Many  appeals  reach 
our  people  through  the  mails,  over  the  radio,  by  direct  t 
solicitation,  and  other  means.  It  is  only  right  that  these 
causes  be  investigated. 

This  brochure  is  intended  to  raise  some  relevant  questions. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  we  do  not  propose  to  call 
into  question  the  integrity  of  the  many  fine  worthy  mission 
organizations.  These  organizations  are  also  concerned  about 
the  problems  of  unscrupulous  individuals  and  groups.  The 
aim  is  to  give  guidance  in  discerning  those  missions  which 
are  exploiting  the  generosity  of  Christian  people  in  support 
of  work  which  either  does  not  exist,  is  done  in  a very 
questionable  way,  or  which  costs  too  much  to  operate. 

Who  directs  the  work ? It  is  very  important  to  find  out 
as  much  as  possible  about  those  who  direct  the  work.  Some 
North  American  promoters  of  mission  activity  live  in  very 
large  houses,  drive  large  cars,  and  have  amassed  rather  huge 
individual  fortunes.  Do  not  be  carried  away  by  flowery  words, 
pet  religious  phrases,  and  strong  emotional  appeals  that  give  i| 
the  impression  of  representing  a righteous  cause.  “Ye  shall 
know  them  by  their  fruits.  If  in  doubt,  investigate  the  life 
and  reputation  of  the  key  person  or  persons.  It  is  definitely 
known  that  some  men  who  are  operating  mission  programs 
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have  been  disciplined  by  their  own  denomination.  Instead 
of  reconciliation  they  went  out  on  their  own.  Your  pastor 
( will  be  glad  to  assist  you. 

Another  basic  question,  though  difficult  to  determine, 
is  whether  the  work  is  guided  by  a responsible  board.  It  is 
4 possible  to  establish  a legal  board  without  the  members 
actually  participating  in  the  work.  This  is  done  to  create 
a good  impression.  Try  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
board  really  understands  the  work  and  is  actually  involved 
in  directing  it. 

Is  an  accurate  financial  statement  available ? Some  organ- 

* izations  will  not  release  financial  figures. 

One  person  wrote  to  the  headquarters  of  an  independent 
mission  organization  and  asked  for  a financial  statement. 
They  replied  that  they  did  not  release  figures  since  it  raised 
questions  in  people’s  minds. 

Another  man  wrote  to  a health  organization  and  asked  for 
!a  a statement.  He  immediately  received  a personal  letter  from 
the  director,  with  ample  material  enclosed,  to  show  exactly 
how  money  was  spent.  Mission  organizations  should  be  ready 
to  do  the  same. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  state  that  financial  state- 
ments must  be  accurate  and  understandable.  A basic  steward- 
ship responsibility  rests  upon  organizations  spending  con- 
tributed money.  A contributor  has  the  right  to  know  how 
his  money  is  being  spent. 

How  much  money  goes  for  overhead ? Administration  and 
office  expenses  are  normal  and  necessary  in  any  enterprise. 
These  are  often  called  overhead  expenses. 

These  costs  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  work, 
geographical  spread  of  the  constituency,  scope  of  outreach, 
and  services  rendered.  There  are  different  ways  to  make 
I-  a financial  report,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  fully  under- 
stand the  operations  of  a totally  independent  organization. 
Sometimes  financial  statements  are  provided  but  they  are  so 
complex  or  obscure  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  share 
is  being  spent  for  overhead  and  what  goes  for  program. 

In  evaluating  overhead  expenses  one  must  be  careful  to 
|-«  attempt  to  use  the  same  guidelines  for  all  organizations.  Two 
organizations  might  claim  rather  widely  divergent  figures  as 
overhead  and  yet  spend  the  same  amount. 

Some  groups  are  known  to  spend  as  much  as  65  percent 
or  more  for  administrative  overhead.  This  is  obviously  too 
much.  A person  would  not  want  to  give  knowingly  to  an 
l»  organization  which  has  exorbitant  overhead  costs  and  spends 
only  a small  share  of  its  money  in  actual  outreach,  and  that 
in  a questionable  way. 

Is  the  money  wisely  used?  Stewardship  privileges  and 
responsibilities  rest  upon  Christians  all  over  the  world.  The 
aim  in  the  use  of  money,  as  well  as  other  resources,  is 

* scriptural  partnership  with  sister  churches  in  other  nations. 

People  who  are  being  helped  want  to  retain  their  self- 
respect.  We  should  not  do  for  them  what  they  can  do  for 
themselves.  Responsible  growing  churches  in  other  nations 
will  want  to  share  in  stewardship.  In  many  cases  they  will 
be  given  oversight  and  administration  of  program. 

Yet  there  is  one  North  American  agency  which  advertises 


that  they  pay  all  costs  in  relation  to  a particular  work  in  a 
foreign  country. 

We  believe  the  scriptural  idea  to  be  that  “we  are  labourers 
together  with  God  (1  Cor.  3:9).  The  “household  of  faith 
(Gal.  6:10)  is  one.  It  is  not  “we”  and  “they”  working  to- 
gether, but  “us.”  In  the  glorious  partnership  all  members 
seek  to  be  faithful. 

Related  to  this  principle  is  the  degree  to  which  adequate 
plans  are  made  to  meet  the  need.  It  is  one  thing  to  speak 
about  the  challenges;  it  is  another  to  make  plans  to  meet 
these  challenges.  For  example,  the  presentation  of  the  gospel 
through  hospital  work  does  not  happen  unless  there  are 
adequate  plans  made  and  carried  out. 

Are  the  statistics  really  accurate?  One  organization 
claims  that  they  can  reach  a certain  number  of  people  for 
Christ  for  every  dollar  contributed.  Another  mission  claimed 
more  converts  than  there  were  people  in  that  country!  One 
group  claimed  seven  thousand  converts,  but  none  could  be 
found  afterward.  Still  another  group  told  a Mennonite  leader 
that  they  felt  justified  in  deliberately  exaggerating  results 
in  order  to  stimulate  the  faith  of  the  contributors. 

Do  the  claims  made  seem  reasonable?  Are  they  in  line 
with  what  others  are  doing?  Beware  of  unusual  claims — 
many  exaggerate  stories  in  order  to  attract  contributions. 

Is  the  need  clearly  defined?  It  is  very  easy  to  refer  to 
the  “unreached  millions  or  the  “multitudes  without  Christ. 
The  need  and  call  for  “literature”  has  become  almost  a 
cliche.  One  organization  produced  huge  numbers  of  small 
tracts  and  distributed  these  widely  but  rather  indiscriminately 
and  without  adequate  follow-up. 

The  strategic  needs  vary  in  different  countries.  Resources 
need  to  be  geared  to  the  open  doors  in  each  area.  The  Lord 
prepares  the  harvest.  Jn.  4:35.  Our  primary  task  is  not  to 
work  indiscriminatingly,  but  to  discover  in  which  ways  His 
work  can  best  be  done  in  each  area.  This  requires  the 
guidance  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  2 Cor.  4:7;  Acts  1:8. 

Some  Principles  in  the  Operation  of 
Mennonite  Mission  Boards 

Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  mission  boards  meet 
semiannually  in  what  is  known  as  COMBS  (Council  of  Mis- 
sion Board  Secretaries).  It  is  the  aim  of  these  mission  boards 
to  consult  with  each  other  regarding  their  work.  Progress  is 
often  enhanced  by  coordinated  planning.  The  maximum  use 
of  resources  calls  for  coordinated  planning,  sharing  of  re- 
sources and  information,  and  avoidance  of  duplication  of 
efforts. 

The  agenda  for  COMBS  discussion  has  included  a wide 
range  of  concerns.  Representation  at  the  World  Congress  on 
Evangelism,  planning  for  the  Missions  Section  of  the  Menno- 
nite World  Conference,  participation  in  large  gatherings  like 
the  Inter-Varsity  Student  Missionary  Convention,  and  area 
Mennonite  conferences  in  Asia  and  Africa  are  samples  of 
COMBS  discussion  subjects.  Considerable  time  is  spent  in 
discussing  relationships  with  MCC  in  overseas  areas  including 
development  of  a witness  program  to  follow  up  or  comple- 
ment MCC  work.  Each  board  maintains  its  own  identity  and 
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program  and  appoints  its  own  workers.  COMBS  is  an  instru- 
ment to  provide  for  sharing  and  coordination. 

We  do  not  attempt  an  exhaustive  listing  of  principles 
which  guide  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  mission  out- 
reach, but  rather  hint  at  some  of  the  directions  we  seek  to 
follow. 

Evangelism  and  planting  the  church.  We  are  united  in 
our  belief  that  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be 
spread  throughout  the  world.  Jn.  3:16;  Mk.  16:15.  It  is  our 
desire  that  all  resources  be  used  so  that  the  maximum  might 
be  accomplished  in  reaching  people  with  the  gospel.  Evan- 
gelistic work  is  carried  on  in  many  ways. 

But  the  Bible  also  teaches  that  the  planting  of  the  church 
is  part  of  the  Great  Commission.  In  Acts  we  read  that  “the 
word  of  God  increased,  and  later  we  are  told  the  “number 
of  the  disciples  multiplied.”  The  work  of  the  Lord  is  mul- 
tiplication rather  than  addition.  Individual  Christians  and 
congregations  are  called  to  witness. 

Training  of  workers.  One  of  the  urgent  priorities  of  the 
missionary  task  is  the  training  of  national  workers. 

Everywhere  in  the  world  Christians  need  to  “grow  in 
grace.”  The  Lord  is  “no  respecter  of  persons.”  He  has 
distributed  gifts  to  His  people  in  every  place.  Out  of  every 
tribe  and  tongue  He  has  those  whom  He  is  calling.  Menno- 
nite and  Brethren  in  Christ  missions  have  been  seeking  to 
be  faithful  in  this  task.  Training  programs  for  lay  leaders, 
Bible  distribution,  seminars,  pastors  courses,  Christian 
worker  institutes,  and  many  other  projects  are  undertaken 
to  prepare  Christians  for  an  active  role  in  the  church. 

Mass  media.  The  song  has  it:  “Go  tell  it  on  the  moun- 
tain. ...”  The  message  is  to  be  told  everywhere.  Literature 
and  radio  are  used.  In  fact,  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  missions  operate  in  at  least  thirty-six  (36)  languages 
of  the  world.  While  radio  broadcasts  are  not  sponsored  in 
every  language,  millions  of  people  can  hear  these  programs 
every  week.  In  some  cases  broadcasts  that  we  sponsor  are 
the  only  gospel  programs  in  that  particular  language  area. 
Our  aim  is  not  necessarily  the  number  of  programs  sponsored, 
but  rather  the  reaching  of  people  with  the  gospel.  This, 
however,  must  be  done  and  is  being  done  in  the  context 
of  a program  that  is  geared  to  follow-up  and  individual 
contact. 

COMBS  has  made  a study  of  literature  available  in  the 
various  languages  used  in  the  countries  in  which  we  work. 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  groups  have  participated 
in  major  literature  studies  and  projects.  No  attempt  has 
yet  been  made  to  ascertain  the  number  of  pieces  used  each 
year,  but  the  number  would  be  large.  One  executive  secre- 
tary, for  example,  reports  having  seen  400,000  pieces  just 
off  the  press  and  another  “run”  of  50,000  of  a basic  tract. 

But  literature  needs  to  be  used  carefully.  Frequently  the 
use  of  literature  is  through  hospital,  radio,  school,  or  church 
work.  Wherever  possible,  the  use  of  the  literature  is  related 
to  the  larger  witness  so  that  adequate  follow-up  can  be 
provided. 

Brotherhood  concept  of  mission.  The  church  is  mission. 
Every  Christian  is  involved.  The  highest  form  of  service  is 
that  which  is  motivated  by  the  indwelling  Christ  which  brings 


forth  spontaneous  witness  in  word  or  deed  in  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  life  of  every  Christian  wherever 
he  is.  It  is  also  true  that  in  New  Testament  times  they  sent 
forth  workers.  Acts  13.  The  church  is  in  mission  in  her  work 
at  home  and  also  in  her  witness  to  “every  creature”  in 
“earth’s  remotest  end.”  The  missionary  does  not  go  out  “on 
his  own,”  but  is  sent.  But,  even  more,  the  missionary  re- 
mains, with  believers  at  home  and  where  he  goes,  a part 
of  the  brotherhood  witness.  The  brotherhood  assumes  respon- 
sibility for  the  work. 

In  partnership  with  the  church  in  other  countries.  We 
are  “one  in  Christ.”  The  “household  of  faith”  (Gal.  6:10)  of 
which  St.  Paul  wrote  was  not  geographically  limited.  Part- 
nership is  normal.  Those  in  this  oneness  have  the  same 
Father,  same  Savior,  same  task,  same  power. 

Even  though  we  live  in  the  age  of  the  jet,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  come  to  a full  realization  of  this  biblical  view.  It  is 
right  and  proper  for  churches  in  various  countries  to  work 
together.  Churches  here  and  new  churches  overseas  become 
equals  in  a giving  and  sharing  experience.  In  God’s  sense, 
sending  and  receiving  take  on  new  meaning.  Common  re- 
sources are  being  shared  according  to  need  and  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  believe  in  a full-orbed  ministry.  Jesus  preached, 
taught,  healed,  and  fed  the  hungry.  He  was  concerned  about 
the  whole  man.  When  He  announced  His  ministry,  He  re- 
ferred to  many  areas  of  human  need.  Lk.  4:18,  19. 

We  make  no  apology  for  engaging  in  medical  work.  Hos- 
pitals, clinics,  dispensaries,  and  mobile  clinics  have  served 
tens  of  thousands  of  people.  Only  the  Lord  knows  how  many 
have  been  won  to  Christ  through  medical  ministries.  In  one 
clinic  area,  through  the  ministry  of  one  national  evangelist, 
over  three  hundred  were  won  in  one  year’s  time. 

Increasingly,  the  witness  includes  a concern  for  economic 
problems.  Agricultural  ministries  have  been  increased.  Educa- 
tion, literacy,  public  health,  literature,  translation,  and  many 
other  areas  of  service  are  an  essential  part  of  the  gospel. 
This  demonstration  of  Christian  concern  has  not  only  helped 
people  toward  a better  way  of  life  and  greater  stability  in 
the  community,  but  has  opened  many  hearts  to  gospel  wit- 
ness. It  has  also  symbolized  a brotherhood  sharing  of  our 
resources  with  those  churches  whose  need  and  handicap 
prevents  them  from  reaching  their  highest  potential  in  Christ. 

People  with  special  needs.  Some  groups  have  been 
organized  to  meet  specific  types  of  needs.  COMBS  related 
boards  have  included  a wide  range  of  services  to  those  with 
special  needs.  One  board  reports  that  in  their  ministries 
they  are  helping  well  beyond  25,000  children  in  special  needs 
in  overseas  countries.  While  not  lifting  up  these  areas  of 
work  separately,  many  needs  are  being  met  at  low  cost  and 
in  the  context  of  a larger  concern  for  the  social  and  spiritual 
dimensions  of  the  gospel. 

Again,  we  are  not  calling  into  question  the  ministries  of 
the  many  worthy  mission  organizations.  We,  with  them,  are 
concerned  about  those  groups  which  do  not  come  into  this 
category. 

People  want  to  contribute  through  boards  where  they  know 
the  leaders,  where  low  overhead  practices  are  being  followed, 
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where  the  dollar  is  wisely  used,  and  where  scriptural  prin- 
ciples are  expressed. 

The  mission  board  of  your  church  is  the  servant  of  the 
church  to  represent  and  implement  your  missionary  convic- 


tions and  concern.  Your  board  deserves  your  support.  If  you 
need  more  information,  you  are  invited  to  write.  If  you  have 
questions  or  concerns,  you  are  urged  to  share  them  with 
officials  of  the  board.  □ 


A Proposal  for  Church  Reorganization 

, By  J.  Howard  Kauffman 


For  about  70  years  the  Mennonite  Church  has  had  four 
autonomous  agencies  to  carry  out  churchwide  programs:  the 
Mennonite  General  Conference,  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Menno- 

* nite  Publication  Board. 

Should  the  church  continue  to  have  four  heads  instead  of 
one?  Is  the  machinery  created  three  quarters  of  a century 
ago  still  adequate  for  present  church  program?  Does  our 
church  organization  need  a major  overhauling  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  last  third  of  the  twentieth  century? 

* These  are  some  of  the  basic  questions  that  have  been  faced 
by  the  Study  Commission  on  Church  Organization  in  a major 
review  of  church  organization  needs  during  the  past  four 
years.  Appointed  in  1965  by  General  Conference  and  the 
three  boards,  the  Study  Commission  was  asked  to  review 
“the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  to 
determine  the  organizational  pattern  that  would  best  serve 

, the  church  and  its  mission.”  The  plan  called  for  a study  of 
church  organization  at  all  levels — congregation,  conference, 

1 ' and  denomination. 

At  the  August  1969  meeting  of  the  General  Conference  in 
Oregon,  a new  “church  organization  model’  will  be  proposed 
by  the  Study  Commission.  The  model  calls  for  a new  church- 
wide conference  to  be  known  as  the  “Mennonite  General 

■ 

Assembly.”  All  churchwide  agencies  would  be  responsible  to 

A the  General  Assembly.  A “General  Board”  (most  of  whose 

[ members  would  be  appointed  by  the  district  conferences) 
would  carry  administrative  responsibility  for  the  work  of  the 
Assembly  between  the  annual  sessions. 

The  churchwide  program  would  be  carried  out  by  four 
administrative  boards:  a Board  of  Missions,  a Board  of  Edu- 

* cation,  a Board  of  Congregational  Ministries,  and  a Mutual 
Aid  Board.  The  Boards  of  Missions,  Education,  and  Mutual 
Aid  would  be  responsible  for  programs  quite  similar  to  their 
present  programs.  The  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries 
would  be  created  to  coordinate  all  those  programs  that  serve 
the  congregations  and  members  more  or  less  directly.  Its 
function  would  include  many  of  the  functions  currently  per- 
formed by  the  Mennonite  General  Conference  and  the 
Publication  Board. 

Under  the  proposed  plan,  the  four  boards  would  no  longer 
hold  separate  annual  meetings.  Rather,  there  would  be  a 
single  annual  church  meeting,  the  General  Assembly,  on 
whose  agenda  and  public  program  would  be  represented  the 


interests  of  all  the  administrative  boards. 

The  model  calls  for  an  Assembly  delegate  body  made  up 
of  delegates  from  both  (district)  conferences  and  congregations. 
Each  conference  would  send  from  four  to  twenty  delegates 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  conference  membership.  Con- 
gregations would  send  one  delegate  for  each  150  members 
or  fraction  thereof.  Provision  is  made  for  several  congrega- 
tions to  join  in  sending  one  or  more  delegates  if  they  wish. 

The  idea  of  congregation  delegates  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly is  based  upon  an  Anabaptist  theology  of  the  church 
which  holds  that  “the  congregation  is  the  primary  organiza- 
tional unit  of  the  church.”  All  church  structures  beyond 
the  congregation  should  be  viewed  as  serving  the  congrega- 
tion and  its  members  by  enabling  them  to  perform  collectively 
those  functions  that  cannot  be  done,  or  cannot  be  done  as 
well,  by  the  congregations  acting  separately.  If  therefore  the 
churchwide  agencies  are  to  serve  congregations,  congrega- 
tional representatives  should  be  present  to  help  plan  and 
adopt  churchwide  policies  and  programs. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  role  of  the  district  conferences 
would  be  diminished  under  the  new  model.  The  160  delegates 
appointed  by  the  conferences  could  be  expected  to  have  a 
major  influence  in  the  work  of  the  Assembly.  In  addition, 
each  of  the  18  conferences  would  appoint  one  member  on 
the  24-member  General  Board  which  would  administer  the 
denominational  program  as  a whole.  Thus,  instead  of  a 
district  conference  appointing  members  to  each  of  the 
administrative  boards  as  at  present,  the  conference  would  be 
represented  on  the  General  Board  which  coordinates  the 
work  of  the  administrative  boards. 

The  four  administrative  boards  would  be  smaller  than  at 
present.  The  12  members  of  each  board  would  meet  more 
frequently  and  at  less  cost  than  a meeting  of  the  present 
boards  which  have  a membership  of  from  40  to  60. 

The  (district)  conferences  would  continue  to  have  a relative- 
ly autonomous  role  in  our  church  structure.  The  proposed 
model  does  not  provide  for  any  alterations  in  the  current 
relationships  between  the  conferences  and  their  member 
congregations.  The  conferences  will  continue  to  play  a key 
liaison  role  as  a channel  of  communication  and  counsel  be- 
tween congregations  and  denominational  agencies.  The  model 
calls  for  strengthening  the  conferences  through  enlarging  this 
liaison  role.  This  will  call  for  at  least  one  staff  person  as  an 
employed  administrator  in  each  conference. 
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We  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  main  task  of  the 
church  is  not  to  build  and  change  an  organizational  structure. 
Organization  is  merely  a facilitating  factor,  helping  the 
church  to  carry  out  its  mission  of  extending  the  borders  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  more  efficiently  and  effectively.  However, 
it  seems  clear  that  no  group,  while  pursuing  its  central 


I'm  Glad  to  Hear 

Dear : 

It’s  always  encouraging  to  know  someone  has  interest 
in  us  and  our  involvement  in  D C.  I’m  glad  to  hear  of  your 
interest  in  the  inner  city.  We  are  beginning  to  feel  that  you 
are  talking  about  us  when  you  mention  inner  city.  Of  course, 
we  haven’t  been  able  to  fully  join  it,  but  attachments  are 
growing.  There’s  challenge,  charm,  suffering,  and  despair 
here.  All  create  a type  of  tragic  beauty  of  life  with  glimmers 
of  hope  unexpectingly  seeping  through. 

I suppose  many  of  the  characteristics  you  found  in  your 
Appalachia  experience  you  would  find  here.  We  live  in  about 
the  heart  of  inner-city  Washington.  Our  neighborhood  is  more 
ghetto  than  slum.  Our  housing  is  overtaxed  and  run  down 
but  not  in  shamble  condition.  I believe  our  neighbors  suffer 
more  from  social  and  economic  barriers  and  the  related  social 
disorganization  of  crime,  family  breakdown,  drug  addiction, 
alcoholism,  etc.,  than  they  suffer  from  extreme  poverty,  al- 
though poverty  is  a real  problem. 

We  have  attempted  to  focus  our  efforts  to  a small  com- 
munity, but  are  hoping  to  relate  to  that  community  in  a 
broad  dimension.  We  want  to  learn  to  know  the  old  and 
young  and  be  responsive  to  many  needs  including  recreation- 
al, educational,  and  religious  needs.  Our  goal  is  to  build 
neighborhood  by  being  a stimulant  in  many  ways.  Our 
emphasis  has  been  on  relationships  rather  than  content  and 
program.  We  have  built  program,  too,  but  not  without  prob- 
lems. Our  program  includes  tutoring,  a small  library,  indoor 
recreation  for  children  and  teens,  clubs  for  all  ages,  team 
sports,  domestic  classes  of  sorts,  and  Sunday  school.  Every- 
thing’s on  a rather  small  scale. 

We  have  contact  with  about  150  children  and  teenagers, 
but  our  consistent  relationship  is  with  a much  smaller  group 
of  about  50  to  70  kids.  Our  facilities  are  very  limited.  During 
the  summer  our  activities  are  much  more  out-of-doors.  This 
summer  we  are  hoping  to  have  a small  day  camp  for  the 
younger  elementary  children.  We  are  hoping  to  use  some  of 
the  community  youth  in  leading  this  project.  This  is  a new 
adventure. 

Our  tutoring  program  has  not  prospered  exceedingly  but 
has  played  a very  significant  role  in  developing  our  involve- 
ment in  our  community.  Our  tutoring  has,  out  of  necessity, 
concentrated  more  on  developing  relationships  than  on  aca- 
demic content.  These  kids  aren’t  too  interested  in  education 
and  are  usually  well  below  the  normal  academic  capability 


task,  can  ignore  the  problems  of  poor  communications,  over- 
lapping functions,  gaps,  uncoordinated  planning,  structural 
rigidities,  etc.,  without  paying  a heavy  price  in  inefficiency 
and  ineffectiveness.  We  sense  a readiness  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  to  take  a once-a-generation  careful  look  at  our 
structures  with  a view  to  their  improvement.  LJ 


of  Your  Interest"  j 

, i 

for  both  their  age  and  grade.  Our  tutoring  work  has  been 
mostly  with  elementary-aged  kids.  I believe  much  more  could 
be  developed  in  tutoring,  but  it  is  a difficult  undertaking. 

I would  see  real  possibilities  for  you  to  find  considerable 
involvement  in  this  way,  perhaps  developing  new  approaches. 

I’m  rather  certain  it  would  also  be  possible  to  find  tutoring  i 
involvements  in  other  agencies  during  several  mornings  a 
week.  I guess  we  see  our  tutoring  mostly  as  a supportive  i 
and  supplementary  aspect  to  our  goal  of  developing  a com- 
munity spirit,  a sense  of  belonging  to  the  neighborhood,  al- 
though we  also  see  immediate  value  in  it  as  an  end  in  itself. 
Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  most  influential  ways  we  have  been  . 
able  to  aid  in  the  emotional,  social,  faith,  and  academic 
development  of  individuals. 

We  find  ourselves  caught  in  the  dilemma  of  becoming  some  j 
sort  of  service  agency  that  the  community  depends  on  or 
uses,  whereas  we  would  like  to  be  another  social  organism — 
a type  of  family — that  stimulates  and  is  resourceful  in  a very  J 
informal  way.  Our  goal  is  to  aid  our  community  in  better 


Nelson  Good,  Unit  Leader  at  W Street,  Washington,  D.C. 
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defining  their  needs  as  a community  unit  and  to  support  it 
in  meeting  those  needs.  Hopefully,  we  re  not  here  to  give 
too  many  answers  or  to  be  leaders,  but  to  learn  and  to  con- 
tinue to  affirm  faith  in  life  and  in  man,  and  in  the  truth  that 
God  loves.  But  in  honesty  I suppose  our  greatest  test  at 
times  is  to  accept  this  faith  for  ourselves,  to  believe  in  the 
i goodness  of  man. 

In  other  words,  I am  saying  we  would  be  happy  if  you 
r*  would  seriously  consider  joining  our  team  here  in  Washington. 
. But  I also  want  to  let  you  know  that  there  are  insecurities 
and  that  one  is  never  certain  of  the  significance  of  his  efforts 
I and  even  the  legitimacy  of  his  presence  in  this  cross-racial 
lt  and  cultural  encounter.  I believe  you  could  develop  quite  an 
effective  role  in  relationship  to  the  older  girls.  Your  contact 
A would  perhaps  in  many  ways  be  informal,  but  cooking  and 
sewing  classes,  camping  and  trip  excursions,  Sunday  school, 
tutoring,  clubs,  and  recreation  could  all  be  a part  of  it. 

r 

, Items  and 


Hopefully,  our  program  will  remain  very  flexible  to  persons 
and  needs. 

Putting  all  other  things  aside,  we  are  increasingly  becoming 
aware  how  much  both  the  community  encounter  and  the  unit 
experience  are  teaching  both  of  us,  Betty  and  me,  even  while 
we  feel  we  really  haven  t fully  utilized  our  opportunities. 
Many  things  can  happen  here,  but  one  should  not  anticipate 
too  much  concrete  evidence  of  success.  We  believe  one  must 
think  in  terms  of  persons  and  relationships  rather  than  pro- 
gram and  production. 

We  were  happy  to  hear  from  you  and  hope  to  hear  more 
if  He  directs  you  our  way.  I wrote  this  long  epistle  so  that 
you  could  get  both  a knowledge  and  a feeling  of  our  project. 
May  faith  and  commitment  continue  to  be  yours  in  this  time 
of  decision. 

Sincerely, 

Nelson  W.  Good 


Comments 


A survey  of  the  country’s  future  priests 
now  studying  in  95  Roman  Catholic  semi- 
naries shows  that  half  oppose  mandatory 
celibacy  and  that  40  percent  would  “defi- 
. nitelv  or  “probably”  marry  if  free  to  do 
so.  The  poll  also  discovered  that  required 
celibacy  for  priests  was  an  important  factor 
in  the  high  rate  of  withdrawals  from 
I Catholic  seminaries,  and  it  concluded  that 
“if  celibacy  is  a value  to  be  retained,  on 
this  issue  the  seminary  is  failing. 

„ Worldwide  student  unrest  has  “religious 
overtones”  and  the  church  must  make  clear 
its  readiness  for  “forthright  dialogue  with 
youth  on  their  real  questions,  an  inter- 
I national  group  of  Lutheran  scholars  stated 
in  Geneva.  In  a concluding  statement,  the 
' conference  on  “Christian  Education  in  a 
Secular  Society  declared  that  the  present 
generation’s  protest  “seems  at  times  to  be 
: asking  for  an  authentic  Christianity,  ex- 

pressing a religious  concern  and  looking  for 
something  that  corresponds  to  what  we 

proclaim. 

“Here  the  church  should  support  youth. 
Also,  we  should  recognize  that  students 
* have  some  justification  in  opposing  the 
church  as  identified  with  a system  against 
which  they  rebel.  The  cleavage  between 
clergy  and  laity  also  contributes  to  their 

dissatisfaction  with  the  church.” 

If  o o o 

1 * Church  mergers  do  not  always  create 
Christian  unity  but,  in  some  cases,  are 

having  the  opposite  effect.  Dr.  Arnold  T. 
Olson,  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Evangelicals  and  of  the  Evangelical  Free 
, Church,  made  the  assessment  at  a luncheon 
of  the  Seattle  Association  of  Evangelicals 
« at  the  First  Free  Methodist  Church. 


Eight  church  mergers  in  recent  years 
were  cited,  after  which  Dr.  Olson  commented 
that  in  the  same  period  the  Yearbook  of 
American  Churches  listed  23  new  denomina- 
tions, a proliferation  that  may  have  been 
caused  by  the  mergers.  “Great  unions  do 
not  mean  unity,”  he  said.  Dr.  Olson  stated 
that  the  fellowship  of  the  evangelical 
churches  suggested  a pattern  for  Christian 
unity  which  does  not  weld  all  churches  into 
a single  denomination  but  sets  only  one 
standard:  “Do  we  worship  the  same  Lord?” 

A “swinging  two-week  evangelism  cam- 
paign produced  overflow  crowds  in  Louis- 
ville, winning  high  praise  from  Louisville’s 
chief  of  police  and  other  city  officials.  The 
youth  revival,  part  of  the  Crusade  of  the 
Americas,  a hemisphere-wide  campaign,  had 
as  its  preacher  evangelist  Arthur  Blessitt, 
a minister  to  hippies  and  drug  addicts  in 
Hollywood,  Calif.  Wearing  mod  clothes,  Mr. 
Blessitt  urged  the  youths  to  “turn  on  to 
Jesus”  and  to  “take  the  ultimate,  eternal 
trip  through  Jesus  Christ.” 

At  first,  his  message  drew  more  than 
2,500  young  people  to  Walnut  Street  Baptist 
Church,  but  after  two  nights  when  hundreds 
were  turned  away  the  services  were  moved 
to  the  downtown  Memorial  Auditorium.  In 
all,  Mr.  Blessitt  spoke  to  50,000.  The  Rev- 
erend Wayne  Dehoney,  pastor  of  the  con- 
gregation, reported  that  the  crusade  had 
gone  into  the  public  schools  and  shopping 
centers.  Youths  went  out  two-by-two  to 
witness  on  the  streets  and  invite  people  to 
the  service,  he  said.  Mr.  Dehoney  reported 
that  two  14-year-old  girls  had  gone  into  a 
bar,  and  as  a result  of  their  witness  to  an 
adult  there,  had  gotten  him  to  the  services, 
where  he  made  a personal  commitment  to 
Christ.  The  crusade  also  made  use  of  mod- 


ern music.  Two  “Youth  Blasts”  were  held 
in  high  school  gymnasiums,  with  a local 
combo  and  disc  jockey  backing  up  the 
evangelist.  The  combo  also  played  with  the 
preacher  at  shopping  center  parking  lots. 
Mr.  Dehoney  said  the  crusade  had  resulted 
in  more  than  700  decisions  for  Christ. 

“You  must  discipline  us.  . . . Please  help 
us.”  That  was  the  plea  from  the  Queen 
Anne  High  School  Student  Council  in 
Seattle  to  the  schools  70  teachers.  “For 
some  of  us,  this  discipline  is  long  overdue,” 
the  letter  stated.  It  continued:  “Do  not 
turn  your  backs  when  you  see  offensive 
behavior.  . . . Speak  to  us,  and  justly  punish 
us  for  what  we  deserve. 

The  student  letter  urged  the  teachers  to 
expect  of  students  quality  work,  mature 
behavior,  and  mature  language.  They  wrote 
the  letter,  students  said,  because  of  prob- 
lems of  littering,  obscene  language,  smoking 
in  rest  rooms,  stealing,  setting  off  of  fire- 
crackers, bizarre  clothing,  cutting  classes, 
and  “sick  behavior”  by  a minority  of 
students. 


“This  world  is  full  of  perverts  and  we’re 
making  money  off  of  them.”  That  was  the 
reported  response  of  a bookstore  salesman 
in  New  York  when  asked,  “Why  do  you 
sell  dirty  books?”  by  Congressman  John  M. 
Murphy,  a candidate  for  the  Democratic 
mayoral  nomination.  Mr.  Murphy,  accom- 
panied by  a priest,  a minister,  and  a rabbi, 
toured  what  he  labels  “pornographic  alley 
on  West  42nd  Street.  Six  of  eight  stores 
he  had  intended  to  inspect  were  closed 
“temporarily.” 

The  congressman  said  the  storefront 
operations  were  making  “lots  of  money 
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and  added:  “That’s  why  they’re  able  to  pay 
$3,000  a month  for  rent  and  drive  legitimate 
businesses  out  of  the  area.’’  He  urged  the 
police,  fire,  and  building  departments  to 
“prosecute  every  violation’  in  stores  selling 
magazines  featuring  sex  and  nudity. 

O O O 

Aid  to  non-public  schools  in  Illinois  has 
been  proposed  by  Gov.  Richard  B.  Ogilvie, 
beginning  in  the  1969-70  academic  year 
with  a grant  of  $32  million.  The  recom- 
mendation, carried  in  the  Republican  gover- 
nor’s budget  message,  received  immediate 
endorsement  from  Roman  Catholic  leaders. 


Every  successful  evangelical  thrust  in  his- 
tory has  come  when  the  churches  “let  their 
laymen  loose,’’  a Disciples  of  Christ  semi- 
nary professor  asserted  in  Dallas.  Dr.  Donald 
McGavran,  director  of  Fuller  Theological 
Seminary’s  Church  Growth  Institute,  told 
Baptist  missionaries  and  denominational 
workers  at  a three-day  conference  that 
mobilized  groups  of  laymen  witnessing 
“ahead  of  missionaries  and  ahead  of  min- 
isters’’ had  been  at  the  heart  of  all  success- 
ful evangelical  campaigns. 

“Older  Christians  have  gradually  with- 
drawn from  the  world,”  he  claimed.  “The 
new  convert  still  knows  many  unsaved  peo- 
ple on  an  intimate  basis.”  Dr.  McGavran 
pointed  to  the  use  of  lay  witness  and 
preaching  in  mission  fields,  citing  Pente- 
costal efforts  in  Brazil  which  have  grown 
30-fold  in  30  years  through  use  of  laymen 
in  leading  home  meetings. 

o o o 

The  anti-ballistic  missile  controversy  is  of 
far  greater  magnitude  than  is  generally 
realized.  It  is  first  a political  problem  which 
President  Nixon  must  straddle  to  save  him- 
self, for  he  owes  too  much  to  the  military- 
industrial  complex  to  have  abandoned  the 
ABM  program,  even  if  convinced  he  should. 
But  his  decision  to  go  forward  with  the 
“Safeguard”  system  (ABM’s  to  protect  the 
Minutemen  ICBM’s)  is  but  a compromise, 
for,  in  so  doing,  he  rejects  the  Sentinels 
which,  despite  the  Pentagon’s  camouflage, 
were  to  be  the  beginning  of  a $50  billion 
nuclear  defense  system — of  questionable 
worth — around  our  cities. 


A few  economists  who  dare  to  speak  out 
warn  that  the  ABM  system  was  actually 
“designed  to  extend  control  of  the  military- 
industrial  complex  over  our  entire  society 
for  years  to  come.”  (Harvard  economist 
David  Deitch,  Boston  Globe,  Mar.  11.)  The 
giant  shelter  schemes  that  were  to  accom- 
pany the  expanded  ABM  system  meant 
complete  military  control  over  our  commu- 
nity life,  embodied  in  total  war  concepts 
that  disdainfully  ignored  and  worked  against 
any  favorable  developments  in  U.S.  and 


U.S.S.R.  relations. 

Through  sheer  momentum  this  drive  has 
already  involved  most  of  our  largest  busi- 
ness institutions,  most  of  our  universities, 
the  powerful  banks  (for  financing  govern- 
ment loans),  and  enormous  quantities  of 
real  estate  and  industrial  plant  equipment 
“on  lease”  to  defense  contractors.  In  fact 
the  top  100  defense  contractors  include  all 
of  America’s  biggest  corporations,  according 
to  the  study  in  the  Boston  Globe.  And  of 
course  most  of  the  mass  media  is  subser- 
vient to  the  system  through  advertising  and 
the  common  interests  of  all  corporate  wealth 
involved. 

o o o 

A recent  newspaper  article  indicated  that 
biblical  stories  are  best  sellers  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  When  a collection  of  Old  Testament 
stories  went  on  sale  on  the  Soviet  capital, 
it  immediately  became  a best  seller  with 
long  lines  forming  outside  the  bookstore  to 
snap  up  the  100,000  copies  offered  for  sale. 
Millions  of  Russians  have  grown  up  without 
a chance  to  read  the  Bible. 

Describing  proponents  of  the  demand  that 
churches  and  synagogues  pay  “reparations” 
for  injustices  suffered  by  black  people  as 
“ideological  stunt  men,”  The  Catholic  Re- 
view of  Baltimore  said  the  effort  was 
“self-defeating.” 

The  Catholic  archdiocesan  newsweekly 
noted  in  its  editorial  that  what  it  called  a 
“racist”  manifesto  was  endorsed  in  Detroit 
at  the  National  Black  Economic  Develop- 
ment Conference  by  a vote  of  187  to  63, 
“although  there  were  700  registered  dele- 
gates.” 

James  Forman,  leader  of  the  newly  cre- 
ated United  Black  Appeal,  is  demanding 
$500  million  from  the  churches  and  syna- 
gogues. He  publicized  the  demand  by  enter- 
ing Riverside  Church  in  New  York  to  read 
the  manifesto  during  its  communion  service. 

Later,  he  posted  the  manifesto  on  the 
entrance  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  in  America  and  delivered  a 
copy  to  the  chancery  office  of  the  New 
York  Catholic  archdiocese. 

“The  manifesto  charges,”  The  Catholic 
Review  said,  “that  the  churches  and  syna- 
gogues are  ‘part  and  parcel’  of  a capitalist 
system  which  has  exploited  blacks  and 
should  therefore  pay  the  reparations. 

“Even  if  it  were  possible  to  place  a 
capitalistic  price  tag  on  all  the  injustices 
black  Americans  have  experienced  in  the 
past,”  the  editorial  said,  “other  questions 
would  surely  arise: 

“What  about  the  reparations  for  families 
of  white  Union  soldiers  who  died  in  the 
Civil  War  in  order  to  end  slavery?  What 
about  reparations  for  a generation  of  im- 
migrants who  read  help-wanted  ads  that 
included  the  words  No  Irish  Need  Apply  ? 

“What  about  reparations  for  Jews  excluded 
from  hotels  and  clubs?  What  about  repara- 


tions for  Americans  of  all  colors  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  grow  up  at  a time  when 
free  education  for  all  was  only  a dream? 
What  about  reparations  for  those  who 
worked  the  12-hour  day,  who  worked  in 
sweat  shops,  who  were  victims  of  child 
labor? 

“Racism,”  the  editorial  said,  “is  unac- 
ceptable regardless  of  its  source.  A solution 
to  racial  problems  is  too  important  to  be 
derailed  by  ideological  stunt  men.” 

o o o 

Radicals  were  “fomenting  campus  dis- 
orders as  a preliminary  step  to  their  ulti- 
mate goal  of  violent  overthrow  of  the  U.S. 
government,”  Evangelist  Billy  Graham  said. 

Appearing  in  New  York  as  a prelude  to 
his  New  York  Crusade,  Dr.  Graham  warned 
that  the  agitators  “are  not  after  the  uni- 
versity. They  are  after  the  government. 
They  want  to  tear  it  down;  they  want  to 
burn  it  down.” 

He  said  revolutionaries  were  using  the 
universities  “as  a catalyst  and  as  a train- 
ing ground  for  guerrilla  warfare.” 

The  evangelist  was  speaking  to  approxi- 
mately 1,000  policemen  and  their  families 
as  he  received  from  the  officers  their  “Gold- 
en Rule  Award.” 

A Vietnamese  Mennonite  congregation  in 
the  town  of  Gia  Dinh  remembered  the 
suffering  and  starving  people  in  Nigerir 
and  Biafra  last  Jan.  12.  The  entire  offering 
was  designed  for  relief  efforts  being  madt 
in  the  West  African  country.  Their  offering 
totaled  $57. 

The  idea  for  the  offering  came  from  the 
associate  pastor,  Mr.  Quang.  Approximately 
two  thirds  of  those  who  participated  in  this 
offering  had  their  homes  and  possessions 
destroyed  during  the  May  offensive  last 
year.  Vietnam  Christian  Service  made 
available  relief  supplies  and  funds  to  re- 
build their  homes.  Now  that  comparatively 
“better  times”  had  come  to  this  village, 
these  Christians  participated  in  their  own 
“One  Great  Hour  of  Sharing.” 

o o o 

Of  some  30,000  books  published  annually 
in  the  United  States,  about  one  out  of  three 
is  a product  of  the  so-called  “vanity  press,” 
according  to  Paul  D.  Zimmerman  writing  in 
Newsweek. 

Quoting  David  Dempsey,  columnist  for 
The  Saturday  Review,  Zimmerman  said 
“the  worst  thing  about  vanity  publishers 
is  that  they  fool  people  into  thinking  they 
can  write.  These  people  have  no  talent, 
by  and  large.” 

In  defense  of  vanity  publishing  Edward 
Uhlan  of  Exposition  Press  stated:  “People 
accuse  us  of  conning  authors,  but  we  always 
tell  them  that  we  do  not  guarantee  the  sale 
of  a single  copy  of  their  book.  Many  of 
these  people  want  to  be  fooled.  They’re 
looking  for  instant  status  and  immortality. 
And  that’s  all  I’m  selling — immortality.” 
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Mission  '69  Public  Sessions 


Believing  and  Doing 

Wednesday,  July  2 

7:30  p.m.  Mass  Session.  Annie  Vallotton,  American  Bible  Society 
illustrator  of  TEV  New  Testament.  Arranged  by  WMSA.  “Telling 
the  Good  News  Through  Art’ 

Thursday,  July  3 

1:30  or  2:00  p.m.  Tours  of  local  interest  points — agricultural,  business, 
church;  including  the  Amana  Colonies,  the  Herbert  Hoover  library, 
and  Iowa’s  Old  Capital. 

3:30  p.m.  Youth  Western — singing,  skits,  games,  and  chicken  barbecue 
($1  per  plate) 

7:30  p.m.  Mass  Session.  Quin-Cities  Chorus,  Paul  M.  Miller,  Goshen 
College  Biblical  Seminary,  speaking,  “One  World  for  Christian 
Concern” 

Friday,  July  4 

7 :30  a.  m.  Prayer  Breakfast 

7:45  a.m.  Women’s  Prayer  Breakfast 

9:00  a.m.  Venture  Groups:  Bible  Study  Input,  “Brother,  Where  Are 
You?”  Roy  D.  Roth,  Siletz,  Ore.,  followed  by  small  group  sharing 
10:30  a.m.  Break 

11.00  a.m.  Venture  Group  Witness  Input,  “ Brother,  Where  Are  You?” 
with  Mario  Bustos,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; Wilbert  Shenk,  Elkhart,  Ind.; 
Earl  and  Pat  Martin,  Vietnam  Christian  Service,  followed  by  sharing 
2:00  p.m.  Mission  Interest  Groups"  - Believing  and  Doing  in: 

Being  About  Our  Congregational  Mission,  Lee  Heights  team  with 
Vern  Miller 

Considering  Overseas  Missionary  Service,  James  Kratz  and  Wilbert 
Shenk 

Creating  Music,  Mrs.  Leamon  Sowell 

Developing  Inner  City  Housing,  Cecil  Miller  and  Henry  Yoder 
Finding  Our  Place  in  God’s  Work,  Dorsa  Mishler  and  John  Lehman 
Choosing  Our  Standard  of  Living,  J.  J.  Hostetler  and  John  Thiessen 
Giving  Christian  Leadership  in  Society,  Mark  and  Pauline  Lehman 
Learning  from  Africa,  Paul  M.  Miller 
Ministering  in  Prisons,  Wilbur  and  Velma  Hostetler 
Ministering  Through  a Coffee  House,  Jim  Helmuth 
Sponsoring  CPS  Groups,  Ray  Horst 

Serving  (Voluntary  Service)  in  the  Inner  City,  Roy  Yoder  and  Gene 
Yoder 


July  2-6,  Kalona- Wellman,  Iowa 


Telling  the  Board,  John  H.  Mosemann  and  General  Board  Execu- 
tive Committee  members 

Understanding  Racism,  Hubert  Schwartzentruber  and  Vernell  Fuller 
Using  Bookrack  Evangelism,  Darrell  Jantzi 

Using  Radio  and  TV  in  Community  Witness,  Kenneth  J.  Weaver 
Using  Leisure  for  Mission,  Nelson  E.  Kauffman 
Using  Religious  Folk  Music,  Art  and  Nova  Smoker 
Witnessing  as  Families,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Burkholder 
Witnessing  in  Academia,  Virgil  Brenneman 
Witnessing  to  Persons,  Donald  E.  Yoder 

Working  at  Hunger  and  Population  Control, 

3:30  p.m.  Tours,  Rest,  Relaxation,  Visiting,  Recreation 
7:30  p.m.  Mass  Session,  Iowa  Mennonite  School  ensemble  singing, 
Charles  McDowell  (Youngstown,  Ohio)  speaking,  “Can  We  Stick 

with  It?” 

9:00  p.m.  Youth  social  with  folk  singing  groups,  drama  presented  by 
Goshen  College  players,  “No  Snakes  in  This  Grass 

Saturday,  July  5 

7:00  a.m.  La  Junta  Alumnae  Breakfast 
7:30  a.  m.  Prayer  Breakfast 

9:00  a.m.  Venture  Group  Bible  Study  Input,  “Brothers,  Not  Judges, 
Roy  D.  Roth,  followed  by  small  group  sharing 
10:30 a.m.  Break 

11:00  a.m.  Venture  Group  Witness  Input,  “Brothers,  Not  Judges, 
with  Roy  Yoder,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  David  Helmuth,  Aibonito,  Puerto 
Rico;  and  Mark  Lehman  with  a team  from  Rehoboth  Mennonite 
Church,  St.  Anne,  111.,  followed  by  small  group  sharing 
2:00  p.m.  Mission  Interest  Groups,  as  listed  under  the  same  time  on 
Friday’s  program 

3:30  p.m.  Rest,  Relaxation,  Visiting,  Recreation 
7:30  p.m.  Mass  Session  with  a children  s choir  directed  by  Romaine 
Sala;  Glenn  Musselman,  Sertaozinho,  Brazil,  speaking,  “God  Help 
Us”;  and  Vernon  Leis,  Elmira,  Ont.,  conducting  a commitment/ 
consecration  service.  Mass  choir  from  Iowa  churches  singing  “Send 
Out  Thy  Light 

Sunday,  July  6 

Morning  and  afternoon  or  evening,  congregational  meetings  with 
teams  speaking  from  their  own  experiences  within  the  framework  of 
the  theme,  Believing  and  Doing,  with  light  from  James. 


Art  Smoker 


Roy  D.  Roth  Vernon  Leis  Schwartzentruber 


Jim  Helmuth 


Henry  Yoder 


Vern  Miller 
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Other  Activities  and  Meetings 
Mission  ’69 

Monday,  June  30 

i :30  p.m.  WMS A General  Committee 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  Executive  Committee 
7:00  p.m.  WMSA  General  Committee 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  Executive  Committee 

Tuesday,  July  1 

8:30  a.m.  Overseas  Missions  Committee 
9:00  a.m.  WMSA  General  Committee 
Home  Missions  Council 
1:30  p.m.  WMSA  General  Committee 
Home  Missions  Council 
Overseas  Missions  Committee 
6:00  p.m.  Iowa-Nebraska  and  General  WMSA  Committees 
7:00  p.m.  Home  Missions  Council 

Overseas  Missions  Committee 

Wednesday,  July  2 
9:00  a.m.  WMSA  General  Committee 
Board  Business  Session 

1:30  p.m.  WMSA  Delegates’  and  Visitors’  Session 
Board  Business  Session 
7:00  p.m.  Board  Executive  Session 
7:30  p.m.  Mass  Session,  arranged  by  WMSA 

Thursday,  July  3 

9:00  a.m.  WMSA  Delegates’  and  Visitors’  Session 
Board  Business  Session 

1:30  p.m.  WMSA  Delegates’  and  Visitors’  Session 
3:30  p.m.  WMSA  Sectional  Meetings 
Youth  Western  Barbecue 

5:30  p.m.  Salad  Supper  for  GMSA  Sponsors  and  District  Secretaries 
7:15  p.m.  Mass  Session  (singing  begins) 

Friday,  July  4 

7 :30  a.m.  Prayer  Breakfast 

7:45  a.m.  Women’s  Prayer  Breakfast 


8:30  a.m.  Mennonite  Nurses  Association  Board  Meeting 

9:00  a.m.  Venture  Groups 

2:00  p.m.  Mission  Interest  Groups 

Mennonite  Nurses’  Association  Business  Meeting  i ' 

7:15  p.m.  Mass  Session  (singing  begins) 

9:00  p.m.  Special  Youth  Session 

Saturday,  July  5 

7:30  a.m.  Prayer  Breakfast 
9:00  a.m.  Venture  Groups 

2:00  p.m.  Mission  Interest  Groups  1 

Mennonite  Nurses’  Association  Program, 

“Nursing  Education  Today’’ 

3:30  p.m,  Board  Delegates  Meet  with  Venture  Group  Leaders 
4:30  p.m.  Mennonite  Nurses’  Association  Dinner 
7:15  p.m.  Mass  Session  (singing  begins) 

Sunday, July  6 A 

Congregational  Visitation  Teams 

Children’s  activities  begin  Wednesday  at  1:30  p.m.  and  on  Thurs- 
day, Friday,  and  Saturday  at  8:45  a.m.  They  run  until  4:00  p.m.  ‘ l 
each  day.  Children’s  activities  are  open  to  southeast  Iowa  children 
whose  parents  are  working  extensively  in  daytime  services  to  the 
convention  or  are  registered  and  participating  in  the  convention’s  [ 
daytime  program.  Activities  include  play  and  sports,  crafts,  music, 
missionary  speakers,  field  trips. 

Youth  activities  are  open  to  all  youth,  with  young  people  also  par- 
ticipating in  full  partnership  with  adults  in  the  Venture  and  Mission  -j| 
Interest  Groups  throughout  the  convention. 

kI 

Registration  should  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible  to  assist  local 
committees  in  planning  services — the  youth  chicken  barbecue,  the 
field  trips  for  children,  lodging,  special  meals,  portfolios,  songbooks, 
and  Mission  Interest  Group  meeting  places.  For  registration  forms 
or  information,  write  Mission  ’69,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

No  charge  is  made  for  registration,  and  everyone  is  encouraged  to 
register.  Everyone  is  invited  for  the  evening  mass  sessions  without  * 
registration. 

See  next  week’s  Gospel  Herald  for  registration  blank. 


Veteran  Missionary  Passes 

John  E.  Leatherman,  who  served  for 
thirty  years  as  an  Eastern  Board  missionary 
to  Tanzania,  passed  to  his  eternal  reward 
on  May  26. 

As  founder  and  longtime  principal  of 
Bukiroba  Bible  School,  John  taught  most 
of  the  present  leaders  in  the  Tanganyika 
Mennonite  Church.  John  also  edited  Mes- 
senger of  Christ,  a bimonthly  Swahili  peri- 
odical on  the  spiritual  life,  which  had  a 
wide  circulation  in  East  Africa. 

In  a testimonial  of  appreciation  submitted 
to  Missionary  Messenger  last  year,  Bishop 
Kisare,  one  of  the  first  six  students  in  the 
Bible  school,  wrote  of  John  and  Catharine 
Leatherman:  “Their  lives  here  in  the  Mara 
Region  and  in  all  of  East  Africa  are  still 
witnessing,  even  though  they  are  no  longer 
among  us.  They  will  never  be  forgotten,  be- 
cause they  not  only  spoke  with  their  lips, 
but  their  deeds  and  their  whole  lives  were 
for  Jesus.  ’’ 

Another  TMC  worker  wrote:  “Yes,  there 
came  a great  change  in  John.  An  old  man 


of  the  land  once  said,  when  we  were  test- 
ifying to  him,  “Yes,  I know  your  God  can 
change  people;  I saw  Him  do  it  in  Leather- 
man.  This  transformation  came  about  when 
God  opened  his  eyes.  He  came  with  a 
sincere  purpose,  as  all  the  missionaries  did, 
to  help,  but  the  real  help  came  after  God 


John  E.  Leatherman 


showed  him  his  sins — that  he  was  basically 
the  same  as  all  of  us  sinners.  I remember 
that  he  often  gave  his  testimony  that  though 
he  was  trained  in  America,  his  spiritual 
awakening  was  here  in  Africa.  All  the 
people  here,  church  members  and  others,  , 
saw  this  transformation.’’ 

During  his  last  lingering  illness  John 
continued  to  preach  and  to  lead  Bible 
studies  as  strength  permitted.  His  last  ser-  1 
mon  to  the  Mt.  Joy  congregation,  some 
meditations  from  Jesus’  miracle  of  stilling 
the  tempest,  was  a testimony  from  what  he 
described  as  his  own  “pilgrimage  of  faith. 

In  summarizing  the  message,  he  said,  “1 
know  again  that  Jesus  has  taken  away  from 
me  every  last  refuge.  I see  only  Him  as  * 
my  hope,  and  I praise  Him.  Let  come  what 
may,  Jesus  is  there.  That’s  where  I rest; 

He  is  good;  He  is  all  I need;  all  I need 
to  be  is  in  Him.  Obedience  is  not  a prob- 
lem; the  problem  is  to  be  joined  afresh  to 
Him.  He  does  the  work.’’ 

John  had  been  ordained  to  the  ministry  j 
in  the  Doylestown  congregation  in  1933,  and 
during  his  service  in  Africa  he  maintained  *■' 
his  connections  with  the  congregation.  Very 
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‘Stanley  Yoder,  Production  Manager,  and  Ben  Cutrell,  Publishing  Agent,  examine  one  of  the 
first  sheets  of  the  shaped  note  edition  of  The  Mennonite  Hymnal  as  it  comes  off  the  press 
at  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House.  This  new  Hymnal  planned  and  prepared  jointly  by  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  marks  the  completion  of  about 
j twelve  years  of  work  by  various  committees  from  both  groups.  The  shaped  note  edition  will 
be  available  Aug.  1,  1969,  and  the  round  note  edition  about  Sept.  1,  1969.  Photo  by  Paul  M. 
Schrock. 


fittingly,  Joseph  Gross,  who  was  ordained 
to  succeed  John  in  the  congregation,  shared 
with  Raymond  Charles,  Simeon  Hurst,  and 
Elam  Stauffer  in  conducting  the  funeral 
service  at  Mt.  Joy  on  May  29. 

A note  of  triumph  and  praise  character- 
ized the  funeral  service.  John  himself  had 
chosen  the  hymns:  “In  Loving  Kindness 

Jesus  Came’’  and  “Beneath  the  Cross  of 
Jesus.”  Serving  as  pallbearers  were  two  of 
his  students  from  the  TMC  Theological 
College,  another  African  brother  very  near 
to  John  through  the  revival  fellowship,  a 
fellow  missionary,  and  two  persons  from 
congregations  he  served.  His  body  was  laid 

, to  rest  in  the  Doylestown  cemetery. 

J.  B.  Martin  Honored 
at  Testimonial  Dinner 

Faithful  service  was  rewarded  at  the 

* Craigwood  Farm,  Ailsa  Craig,  Ont.,  when 
J.  B.  Martin,  chairman  of  the  board  for 
many  years,  was  honored  at  a testimonial 
dinner  Apr.  18.  Approximately  50  close 
friends  and  associates  were  invited  to  share 

1 in  the  evening. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  J.  B.  Martin, 

* Craigwood  Farm,  a home  for  emotionally 
disturbed  boys,  has  grown  to  accommodate 
thirty  boys  in  three  cottages  at  the  farm 
and  eight  boys  in  the  home  in  London, 
Ont. 

Those  giving  testimonials  were  E.  J. 
Swalm,  Duntroon,  Ont.,  a co-worker  for 

* many  years;  C.  J.  Rempel,  Kitchener,  who 
served  on  the  board  for  the  first  few  years; 


Aaron  Klassen,  chairman  of  MCC  (Ontario); 
Doug  Snyder,  executive  director  of  MCC 
(Ontario),  and  others. 

Tribute  was  paid  to  the  retiring  chair- 
man of  Craigwood  by  C.  J.  Rempel,  who 
referred  to  the  strong  devotion  to  duty 
and  the  willingness  of  J.  B.  Martin  to  en- 
thusiastically work  with  people  much  young- 
er than  he.  Mr.  Rempel  then  thanked  him 
personally  for  the  positive  influence  he  had 
experienced  through  the  committee  work 
with  J.  B.  Martin. 

E.  J.  Swalm  spoke  on  the  ‘‘shadows  we 
cast”  and  proceeded  to  draw  attention  to 
the  image  which  over  the  years  has  been 
so  consistent  on  the  part  of  J.  B.  Martin, 
and  the  favorable  shadow  he  has  cast  on 
many  people. 

“He  has  influenced  my  life  for  good,” 
Swalm  said.  “His  manner  and  philosophy 
of  life  were  such  that  he  refused  to  stoop 
to  petty  things  and  always,  even  under 
unfair  criticism  and  provocation,  displayed 
maturity,  patience,  and  understanding.” 

The  work  of  caring  for  emotionally  dis- 
turbed boys  will  continue  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Hardy  Klassen  of  Kitchener. 
An  inscribed  pen  set  was  presented  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Martin  as  a token  of  ap- 
preciation. 

Martin  served  on  many  committees  and 
boards  of  the  church.  Included  among  them 
were:  Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  School  and 
Institute,  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(Akron),  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities  (Elkhart),  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference and  MCC  (Ontario).  He  has  been 
a pastor  for  44  years,  and  is  presently 
serving  the  Strassburg  (Ont.)  congregation. 


Kauffmann  to  Head 
Information  Services 

On  June  1 Ivan  Kauffmann  from  Hope- 
dale,  111.,  officially  began  a one-year  assign- 
ment as  secretary  of  information  services  for 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Kauffmann 
temporarily  replaces  Boyd  Nelson,  who 
has  been  granted  a sabbatical  for  graduate 
study  at  Iowa  University  in  Iowa  City. 
Nelson  will  work  toward  a master’s  degree 
in  public  relations  and  plans  to  return  to 
the  Board  the  summer  of  1970. 

The  Hopedale  Mennonite  Church,  which 
Kauffmann  has  pastored  for  20  years,  has 
granted  him  a one-year  leave  of  absence 
for  this  interim  assignment.  In  his  absence, 
the  Hopedale  board  of  elders  will  assume 
administrative  responsibility  for  the  congre- 
gation. 

In  addition  to  his  pastoral  experiences, 
Kauffmann  comes  to  the  Mission  Board  with 
a total  of  11  years  service  as  president, 
secretary,  or  field  worker  of  the  Illinois 
Mennonite  Mission  Board.  He  has  been 
moderator  of  Illinois  Conference  for  four 
years  and  president  of  the  Hopedale  minis- 
terial committee  for  more  than  ten  years. 

Kauffmann  has  also  been  a member  of 
the  overseas  mission  committee  of  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  since  the  committee 
was  formed  in  1959.  He  is  a graduate  of 
Gq,shen  (Ind.)  College  and  Biblical  Seminary. 

Kauffmann  and  his  wife  Lola  have  six 
children:  Paul,  22;  John,  20;  Joel,  18;  Mary, 
15;  Ruth,  12;  and  Jim,  8.  The  family  resides 
at  235  Woodridge  Drive  in  Elkhart. 

“I  am  personally  excited  about  Ivan’s 
coming  to  the  Mission  Board,”  Boyd  Nelson 
commented,  “and  I hope  that  from  his 
experience  as  a pastor  he  can  begin  to 
restructure  Information  Services  relation- 
ship to  congregations.” 

The  Information  Services  Division  seeks 
to  interpret  the  General  Board  mission 
program  to  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
the  public  through  periodicals,  promotional 
materials,  missionary  education,  audio- 
visuals, deputation,  and  field  work;  and  to 
develop  support  and  participation  for  the 
total  mission  program  of  the  church. 


Boyd  Nelson  (right)  acquaints  Ivan  Kauffmann 
with  the  responsibilities  that  will  accompany 
his  position  as  secretary  for  information 
services. 
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Irbid  Rebuilding 
Nearly  Completed 

The  churches  of  the  Big  Valley  area  sur- 
rounding Belleville,  Pa.,  recently  completed 
their  annual  relief  drive.  They  presented 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  with  a check 
for  approximately  $11,300  to  be  used  in 
three  projects  in  the  Middle  East. 

One  project  assists  the  Irbid  district  in 
Northern  Jordan  in  a rebuilding  program. 
The  people  of  the  Irbid  area  are  not  refu- 
gees; they  have  lived  in  Irbid  all  their 
lives.  But  their  homes  happened  to  be  in 
the  way  of  the  shelling  and  bombing  raids 
conducted  by  the  Israelis  both  during  and 
since  the  1967  war. 

The  voluntary  agencies,  including  MCC, 
working  in  the  area  made  money  and 
materials  available  for  the  rebuilding  pro- 
cess. John  E.  Yoder,  MCC  Paxman  in 
Jordan,  recently  visited  the  Irbid  district. 

“In  the  several  villages  we  visited,’ 
Yoder  reports,  “all  but  two  houses  were 
under  roof,  and  a majority  of  them  were 
being  lived  in  while  finishing  touches  were 
being  applied.  For  those  not  yet  occupied, 
only  doors  and  windows  needed  to  be  in- 
stalled with  occupancy  expected  very  soon. 

“I  was  impressed  with  what  I felt  was 
very  good  quality  work.  The  finished  prod- 
uct looked  solid,  comfortable,  and  inviting. 
The  owners  showed  pride  in  their  new 
homes,  and  were  most  appreciative  of  the 
help  given  them. 

“Some,  at  their  own  expense,  had  bomb 
shelters  built  under  their  new  homes,  and 
not  without  reason,  for  there  is  scarcely  a 
day  that  some  kind  of  shelling  or  bombing 
does  not  occur  in  or  around  these  front- 
line’ villages.  The  villagers  have  become 
inured  to  the  attacks  and,  unless  it  is  hap- 
pening very  close,  they  go  about  their 
business  undisturbed.’’ 

Other  projects  throughout  Jordan  are 
experiencing  expansion.  At  the  Talbiyeh 
refugee  camp,  the  kindergarten  has  doubled 
recently  with  the  inauguration  of  a pilot 
project  experiment  that  provides  four  shifts 
daily,  accommodating  60  children  in  each 
two-hour  session.  The  kindergarten  had 
been  reaching  only  half  of  the  preschoolers 
at  the  camp;  now  nearly  all  receive  some 
kindergarten  experience. 

With  the  commencement  of  a new 
Women’s  Activity  Center  class  of  50  teen- 
agers this  spring,  the  need  for  a stronger 
literacy  program  became  evident.  With 
the  cooperation  of  a local  social  worker,  con- 
tacts at  the  Ministry  of  Education  resulted 
in  defining  an  experimental  program.  Ma- 
terials for  the  literacy  course  for  30  girls 
are  provided  by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

Hedy  Sawadsky,  in  charge  of  the  various 
MCC  kindergarten  projects  in  Jordan, 
writes,  “In  April  we  were  the  recipients  of 
toys,  puzzles,  books,  and  pictures  directly 
from  MCC,  Akron.’ 


Travel  Information  for  General  Conference  Attendants 


Menno  Travel  Service  is  ready  to  serve 
you  in  your  travel  arrangements  to  attend 
Mennonite  General  Conference  sessions 
Aug.  15-19.  Contact  the  Menno  Travel 
office  most  convenient  to  you.  They  provide 
the  following  information,  and  stand  ready 
to  furnish  you  what  additional  help  you 
may  need. 


Menno  Travel  Service  Offices: 

102  E.  Main  St.,  Ephrata,  Pa.  17522. 
Phone:  717  733-4131 

310  S.  Main  St.,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526. 
Phone:  219  533-3136 

Box  505,  726  N.  Main  St.,  Newton,  Kans. 

67114.  Phone:  316  283-3950 
377  Henderson  Highway,  Winnipeg  15, 
Man.  Phone:  204  339-5954 

l.  Generally  the  most  economical  means  of 
air  travel  is  on  the  excursion  fare.  Travel 
may  take  place  any  time  except  Friday 


$143 

200 

160 

194 

114 

percent 


p.m.,  Sunday  p.m.,  and  Monday  a.m. 
One  must  stay  at  least  seven  days.  Rep- 
resentative fares  (round  trip): 
Wichita/Portland 
Philadelphia/Portland 
Chicago/Portland 
Pittsburgh /Portland 
Phoenix/Portland 
A federal  transportation  tax  of  5 
must  be  added  in  most  cases. 

One  stopover,  either  outbound  or  return- 
ing, may  be  made.  Sometimes  when  chil- 
dren are  traveling  with  parents,  family 
plan  may  be  more  economical. 

2.  Travel  to  other  additional  points  can 
easily  be  arranged.  Information  will  be 
furnished  upon  request. 

3.  For  further  information,  complete  the 
travel  blank  below  and  return  to  your 
nearest  Mejino  Travel  Service  office  listed 
above. 


Name(s):  (Indicate  names  and  ages  of  children  accompanying  you) 
Address:  Zip  Code:. 


1 

i 

J 


Telephone  Number:. 
Date  of  departure: 


City  of  departure: 


Date  of  return :. 


.Further  itinerary  information, 
(stopovers  desired,  etc. ): 


Yes,  please  make  reservations  and  provide  tickets  for  me  as  indicated  above . 
The  invoice  for  travel  should  be  sent  to: 


Howard  J.  Zehr,  Executive  Secretary 
Mennonite  General  Conference 


FIELD  NOTES 


I 


Harold  Shultz  was  installed  as  pastor  at 
Sunnyside  Mennonite  Church,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  June  1.  He  succeeds  Nathan  Hege  as 
interim  pastor  while  Daniel  Lapp  is  study- 
ing at  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  Paul  G. 
Landis,  Lancaster  Conference  secretary, 
shared  with  Clayton  L.  Keener,  local  bishop, 
in  the  installation  service. 

Mary  Leaman  arrived  in  the  States  on 
June  3 for  a three-month  furlough  from 
Honduras.  Her  address  is  4th  & Mill  Sts., 
Columbia,  Pa.  17512. 

Phebe  Yoder,  missionary  to  Tanzania, 
arrived  in  the  States  on  May  28  for  a 
four-month  furlough.  Her  address  is  Box 
248,  Hesston,  Kan.  67062. 

Donald  Jacobs  arrived  in  the  States  on 
May  29  to  participate  in  evangelism  in- 
stitutes in  Elkhart,  June  8-13;  Winnipeg, 
June  16-22;  and  New  York  City,  June  23 
to  July  4.  He  plans  to  return  to  Africa  on 
July  10. 

The  correct  furlough  address  for  Anna 


Martin,  missionary  nurse  from  Tanzania, 
is  R.  1,  Paradise,  Pa.  17562. 

Barbara  Reed,  missionary  in  Mogadiscio,  '| 
Somali  Republic,  suffered  a severe  electric 
shock,  Apr.  28,  while  she  was  washing 
clothes.  The  floor  had  become  wet  because  ^ j 
of  a leaking  tub,  and  as  she  was  feeding 
clothes  into  the  wringer,  she  got  a shock  , \ 
that  held  her  to  the  machine.  She  screamed 
for  a national  workman,  who  released  the  - 
wringer  pressure  with  a broom  handle.  This 
broke  contact,  and  Barbara  fell  unconscious 
to  the  floor.  Hope  and  Roy  Brubaker  ad- 
ministered heart  massage  and  artificial  res- 
piration, and  after  several  minutes  Barbara  t j 
regained  consciousness.  Her  husband  Harold 
reported:  “The  Lord’s  protection  and  good-  J 
ness  has  been  very  evident.  One  miss  in 
timing  along  the  way  would  have  been  ‘j 
fatal.  God  is  never  too  late,  and  we  are 
grateful  to  Him  in  a new  way.’ 

St.  Davids  Christian  Writers’  Conference  | 
will  be  held  at  Eastern  Baptist  College,  St. 
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Davids,  Pa.,  June  22-27,  1969.  The  following 
workshops  will  be  offered:  Experiential 

Writing — Ralph  Seager,  Religious  Writing — 

(Jean  H.  Richards,  Beginning  Writing — Helen 
K.  Wallace,  Poetry — Sally  Saunders,  Articles 
and  Features — Paul  Murphy,  Research — 
1 Charles  Paul  May.  Anyone  desiring  more 
i information  may  write  Margaret  Ward,  c/o 
American  Baptist  Board  of  Education  and 
-•Publication,  Valley  Forge,  Pa.  19481. 

Mr.  Pellman  Love  from  Berean  Chapel, 
Detroit,  spoke  at  the  Graduates  Reception 
at  Grace  Chapel,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  June  8. 
Change  of  address:  Carl  L.  Smeltzer 
, from  Archbold,  Ohio,  to  Kalona,  Iowa 
52247.  Joe  Esh  from  Lyndhurst,  Va.,  to 
! *1205  Stoeber  Ave.,  Sarasota,  Fla.  33580. 
Ph. : 958-1979.  Vern  Miller  to  3554  Hilda- 
na  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44120.  Laurence 
■ M.  Horst  from  Evanston,  111.,  to  Mennonite 
' Mission,  P.  O.  Box  5485,  Accra,  Ghana, 
t Africa  (after  Aug.  17). 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at 

„ Hershey,  Pa.;  seven  by  baptism  and  four 
by  confession  of  faith  at  Wooster,  Ohio; 
j)  three  at  Bethany,  East  Earl,  Pa. 

A cablegram  from  the  S.  Paul  Millers  in 
i Bombay,  India,  reported  they  were  due  to 
, arrive  in  Detroit  on  June  12  for  furlough. 
Due  to  the  illness  of  her  mother,  Arietta 
Selzer  of  Hokkaido  International  School, 
Sapporo,  Japan,  will  be  spending  the  sum- 
mer months  at  home  to  help  care  for  her. 
Her  address:  Canton,  Kan.  67428. 

Ralph  Buckwalter,  Obihiro,  Japan,  com- 
ments: “The  dedication  service  May  25  was 
■ a great  experience  of  the  Ashoro  church. 

. . . There  were  about  150  people  present, 
including  some  25  or  30  from  nearby  Men- 
I nonite  congregations  and  a good  many  of 
the  kindergarten  mothers  and  some  town 
people,  including  the  mayor.  The  second 
floor  chapel  was  filled  to  overflowing. 
Yamade  spoke  on  the  meaning  of  dedication 
and  succeeded  in  presenting  in  a straight- 
' forward  way  the  call  of  Christ  to  faith  and 

obedience.  There  were  enough  Christians 

14 

Calendar 


General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kalona,  Iowa,  July 
1-6. 

Alberta-Saskatchewan  Conference,  Salem  Church,  To- 
field,  Alta  , July  11-13. 

Virginia  Conference.  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  22-25. 

* Ohio  Mennonite  Youth  Convention,  Highland  High 

School,  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  July  24-27. 
Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference,  Wayland,  Iowa, 
July  29-31 

Allegheny  Conference,  Allensville,  Pa.,  July  31  to  Aug. 
2. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference,  Westview  High  School,  6 
( miles  north  of  Topeka,  Ind.,  July  31  to  Aug.  3. 
Conservative  Conference,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Aug.  12-14. 
Mennonite  General  Conference,  Turner,  Ore.,  Aug  15- 
» 19. 

Washington-Franklin  Mission  Board,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  Aug  28. 

South  Central  Conference,  Protection,  Kan.,  Sept.  5-7. 
Washington-Franklin  Conference,  Hagerstown,  Md., 
Sept.  1 1. 

Lancaster  Conference,  Sept.  18. 

, Illinois  Conference,  Roanoke,  111.,  Sept.  19-21. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session,  Nov.  14,  15. 
Southwest  Conference,  Downey,  Calif.,  Nov.  27-29. 

• Mennonite  General  Council  Meeting,  Chicago,  111.,  Dec. 

9,  10. 


present,  mixed  in  with  others  attending,  to 
sing  the  hymns  of  joy  and  praise  with  full 
voice  and  to  respond  to  the  leader’s  words 
of  dedication  with,  ‘We  dedicate  this  house 
to  the  Lord. 

Michael  Yoder  writes  from  Brasilia,  Bra- 
zil: “I’m  very  much  concerned  about  learn- 
ing Portuguese,  and  this  will  become  more 
important  after  Otis  Hochstetlers  leave! 
Now  I’m  working  three  hours  each  morning 
with  Roseno  Santos,  a bookstore  employee. 
In  the  afternoon  Esther  Cummings,  retired 
Presbyterian  missionary  and  linguistics 
specialist,  has  been  helping  me.  . . . First 
impressions  of  the  culture  here:  Brazilian 
and  Spanish  American  slowness  has  both 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  I appreciate 
it  as  it  allows  people  time  to  be  human, 
but  it  becomes  frustrating  when  trying  to 
get  documents,  etc.  People  in  Brasilia  are 
more  modern  and  secular  than  people  in 
satellite  cities. 

John  I.  Smucker,  reports  from  Bronx, 
N.Y.:  “I  spend  several  hours  each  evening 
walking  the  streets  wearing  my  clerics, 
trying  to  help  the  police  and  the  rest  of 
the  community  to  keep  cool.  The  thing  that 
set  it  all  off  was  the  stabbing  on  last  Satur- 
day night  of  a black  man.  There  were  also 
other  incidents  in  the  high  school  and  in 
the  community  where  two  black  innocent 
children  were  beaten  up.  As  community 
leaders  we  are  calling  for  meetings  and 
trying  to  help  cool  it  off.  It  is  something 
that  has  been  brewing  for  three  to  four 
years  and  it  keeps  erupting.  Please  pray 
earnestly  for  us  as  we  try  to  be  reconcilers 
and  peacemakers  in  this  very  hostile  neigh- 
borhood.’ 

Tilman  and  Janet  Martin  write  from 
Quebec,  Ont. : “In  June  we  were  pleased  to 
hold  a baptismal  service  at  the  river  that 
borders  the  Francis  Dussault  farm  (next 
door  to  ours).  Those  baptized  were  Rose- 
Ann  and  Gary  Horst,  St.  Paul  de  Joliette, 
and  Raymond  LaCroix,  Montreal.  Quite  a 
group  gathered  with  us  at  the  riverside. 
Among  them  were  Marcel  and  Janine  Trem- 
blay, the  young  couple  who  rent  our  farm- 
house. They  were  much  impressed  by  the 
testimonies  and  several  weeks  later  they 
asked  God  to  come  into  their  lives.  Pray 
for  them  as  they  seek  to  grow  in  their  new- 
found faith. 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’ 
short-term  VS  office  is  scheduling  a 
special  work  camp  for  July  28  to  Aug. 
23  for  persons  interested  in  assisting  in 
the  construction  of  a two-bedroom  par- 
sonage for  the  Naswood  Burbank  family 
of  Black  Mountain  Mission,  Chinle,  Ariz. 
At  least  six  persons  with  experience  in 
masonry,  general  carpentry,  plumbing,  or 
electrical  work  are  needed.  Transportation, 
food,  and  insurance  will  be  provided  for 
those  serving  on  the  project  for  four  weeks 
or  more.  Interested  persons  should  im- 
mediately contact  John  Lehman  at  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  46514,  or  call  (219)  522-2630. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

Thank  you  for  the  articles,  “A  Squeak  from 
the  Grass  Roots  ’ and  “The  Rich  Experience, 
by  Robert  J Baker.  It  is  refreshing  to  hear  from 
personal  experience  how  the  devotional  covering 
and  the  feet-washing  service  have  aided  some- 
one spiritually. — Mrs.  Donald  Taylor,  Morgan- 
town, Pa. 

I appreciate  the  Gospel  Herald  and  have  meant 
to  write  and  thank  you  for  challenging  articles 
many  times,  but  when  I read  the  editorial,  “Let’s 
Preach  and  Practice,’’  I felt  I must  say  Amen! 
I m clipping  it  for  future  reference  and  encourage 
everyone  to  read  it  again.  May  the  Lord  continue 
to  use  the  editorials  to  awaken  our  sleeping 
conscience. — Mrs.  M.  Garber,  New  Paris,  Ind 

I enjoyed  the  articles  written  by  youth  on 
“Youth  Looks  at  the  Mennonite  Church  We 
enjoy  youth  and  feel  they  should  be  heard.  I 
believe  if  the  youth  today  would  see  some  solid 
Christian  living  in  all  areas  of  adults,  they  would 
not  have  to  be  perplexed  about  what  to  believe 
and  not  to  believe  as  Mennonites.  Can  the  youth 
see  that  communion,  washing  of  one  another  s 
feet,  wearing  of  the  covering  to  worship  (women), 
and  helping  one’s  neighbor  are  meaningful  to  us? 
Or  do  they  see  us  doing  these  things  because 
as  Mennonites  they  are  required  of  us?  It’s  time 
we  adults  stand  up  for  Christ  so  that  the  youth 
can  see  we  mean  business. — Mrs.  Maxine  Stutz- 
man,  Sugarcreek,  Ohio. 

I was  grateful  for  the  article,  “Confessions 
of  a Missionary”  (May  6 issue).  The  writer  gives 
many  good  illustrations  showing  that  in  other 
areas  people  do  have  definite  ideas.  Why 
shouldn't  we  in  the  most  important  issue  of  life, 
especially  when  we  claim  to  believe  in  Christ 
who  made  so  many  definite  statements?  I believe 
we  are  weak  in  that  we  are  afraid  to  make  the 
definite  statement  that  Christ  is  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life  and  that  no  one  can  come  to 
God  the  Father  but  by  Him.  According  to  the 
title  the  author  has  evidently  come  to  this  posi- 
tion in  the  recent  past.  I am  thankful  that  he 
has  come  to  this  and  I wish  many  more  would 
come  to  this  position. 

I also  appreciate  the  article,  “Is  the  Real 
Answer  Separation?  I am  grieved  at  the  evident 
lack  of  conviction  and  the  lack  of  teaching  and 
appreciation  of  discipline  among  parents  and 
leaders,  yet  I cannot  see  that  separation  is  the 
answer.  I do  appreciate  what  the  dissenters  are 
standing  for  and  we  need  them.  Oh,  that  w'e 
could  be  a people  through  whom  God  could  show 
His  love! — Anna  M.  Buckwalter,  Bronx,  N Y. 

Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Alderfer — Kolb. — James  K.  Alderfer,  Telford. 
Pa.,  Franconia  cong.,  and  Gail  Kolb,  Spring  City, 
Pa.,  Vincent  cong.,  by  Elmer  G.  Kolb,  Mav  24, 
1969. 

Anders — Yoder. — Larry  L.  Anders,  Quaker- 
town,  Pa.,  Dovlestown  cong.,  and  Joyce  Eileen 
Yoder,  Bradenton,  Fla.,  Bay  Shore  cong.,  by 
Nelson  Kanagy,  May  10,  1969. 

Beachy — Fehlberg. — Gerri  Beachy,  Mt  Pleas- 
ant, Iowa,  Sugar  Creek  cong.,  and  Connie  Fehl- 
berg, South  English,  Iowa,  Wellman  cong.,  by 
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Ron  Kennel,  Apr  5,  1969. 

Brechbill- — Bucher. — Ray  Lee  Brechbill,  Ronks, 
Pa.,  and  Susan  Marie  Bucher,  Lititz,  Pa.,  both 
of  the  Lititz  cong.,  by  Elam  W.  Stauffer,  May 
24,  1969. 

Fisher — Shank. — Wayne  Robert  Fisher,  St. 
Thomas,  Pa.,  and  Shirley  Ann  Shank,  Chambers- 
burg.  Pa.,  both  of  Cedar  Grove  cong.,  by  Nelson 
L.  Martin,  Apr.  5,  1969. 

Kipfer — Baechler. — Lloyd  Eldon  Kipfer,  Mil- 
verton, Ont.,  Poole  cong.,  and  Barbara  Anne 
Baechler,  Shakespeare,  Ont.,  East  Zorra  cong., 
by  Newton  L.  Gingrich,  assisted  by  Herbert 
Schultz,  May  24,  1969. 

Kreider — Witmer. — Donald  Lester  Kreider, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Neffsville  cong.,  and  Patricia 
Mae  Witmer,  East  Petersburg,  Pa.,  United  Meth- 
odist Church,  by  John  R.  Martin,  May  24,  1969. 

Leaman — Weber. — Irvin  W.  Leaman,  Denver, 
Pa.,  South  Seventh  Street  cong.,  and  Edith  E. 
Weber,  Fleetwood,  Pa.,  Alsace  Manor  cong.,  by 
J.  Paul  Graybill,  May  24,  1969. 

Lehman — Geiser. — David  Lehman,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  and  Arlene 
Geiser,  Orrville  (Ohio)  cong.,  bv  Leo  Keil,  May 
10,  1969. 

Roth — Slagell. — Alvin  Roth,  Eureka,  111., 


j a house 
in  hue 

OMAK  el 


First  Mennonite  cong.,  Morton,  111.,  and  Mary 
Alice  Slagell,  Eureka,  111.,  Roanoke  cong.,  by 
Norman  Derstine,  May  6,  1969. 

Short — Yoder. — Tom  Short,  Stryker,  Ohio, 
Evangelical  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Kathy  Yoder, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Oak  Grove  cong.,  by  Eldon 
King,  assisted  by  Charles  Zimmerman,  May  24, 
1969. 

Ulrich — Shantz. — John  Ulrich,  Augusta,  Ky., 
and  Gloria  Shantz,  Ayr,  Ont.,  Preston  cong.,  by 
Rufus  Jutzi,  Apr.  26,  1969. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Boiler,  James  and  Ruth  (Stoltzfus),  Spring  City, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Jeffrey  Alan,  Feb.  15,  1969. 

Bontrager,  David  A.  and  Lily  (Levine),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Garth  Alan, 
May  18,  1969. 

Davis,  Don,  Jr.,  and  Bonnie  (Meeks),  Hope- 
dale,  111.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Delana 
Arlene,  May  20,  1969. 


Frey,  Donald  and  Candace  (Bontrager),  Akron, 
N.Y.,  second  daughter,  Elizabeth  Anne,  May  19, 
1969. 

Hamsher,  James  and  Esther  (Miller),  Sugar- 
creek,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Bruce  Allen,  ? 
May  22,  1969. 

Jantzen,  Alvin  H.  and  Carol  (Ressler),  Orr- 
ville, Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Dean  Michael, 
Mar.  28,  1969. 

Lehman,  Elton  D.  and  Phyllis  (Schloneger), 
Mt.  Eaton,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Brent 
Lamar,  May  11,  1969.  *) 

Martin,  Wesley  and  Mary  Ellen  (Mast),  Orr- 
ville, Ohio,  fourth  daughter,  Kristen  Rene,  Apr. 

3,  1969. 

Miller,  David  Ray  and  Rosetta  (Bontreger), 
Sturgis,  Mich.,  second  child,  first  son,  Brian  Keith, 
Jan.  19,  1969;  received  for  adoption,  Feb.  28, 
1969. 

Nice,  Cecil  H.  and  Judith  (Layman),  Newport 
News,  Va.,  third  child,  Eric  Gregory,  May  16, 
1969. 

Nissley,  Gerard  and  Rhoda  (Bergey),  Elverson, 
Pa.,  second  son,  Gary  Mitchell,  May  13,  1969. 

Nofziger,  Peter  and  Shirley  (Roesener),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  second  son,  Bryan  William,  May  14, 
1969. 

Ruckgrt,  Michael  and  Joyce  (Kropf),  Harris- 
burg, Ore.,  a son,  Michael  Alan,  Apr.  23,  1969; 
received  for  adoption.  May  9,  1969. 

Schmitt,  Carl  and  Carole  (Cash),  Galt,  Ont., 
second  daughter,  Wendy  Lorraine,  Feb  14,  1969. 

Schoenly,  Elwood  and  Kathryn  (Landes), 
Bally,  Pa.,  first  child,  Karen  Faye,  Apr.  20, 
1969. 

Stauffer,  Kenneth  and  Carol  (Geiser),  Denver, 
Colo.,  first  child,  Kent  Michael,  May  20,  1969. 

Steckly,  Lester  and  Sherry  (Berkey),  Salem, 
Ore.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Sandra  Kay, 
May  15,  1969. 

Strickler,  Donald  H.  and  Dorothy  (Myer), 
Annville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Loren  Brent,  May  16, 
1969. 

Yoder,  John  Howard  and  Anne-Marie  (Guth), 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  sixth  child,  second  son,  John- 
David  Samuel,  Apr.  27,  1969. 

Yoder,  Roy  and  Sandra  (Handrich),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  first  daughter,  Tonya  Fay,  May  23,  1969. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Barg,  George  Bernhard,  son  of  the  late 
Bernard  and  Elizabeth  (Warkentin)  Barg,  was  i 
born  in  Russia,  May  4,  1903;  died  at  his  home 
near  Brooks,  Alta.,  May  8,  1969;  aged  66  y.  4 d. 
On  Nov.  27,  1932,  he  was  married  to  Helen 
Dyck,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  8 children 
(Benno,  Werner,  Fred,  Paul,  Philip,  Elsie,  Doro- 
thy, and  Mary),  9 grandchildren,  5 brothers 
(Jacob,  Philip,  Bernard,  John,  and  Peter),  and 
one  sister  (Elizabeth  Peters).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  son  (Milton).  He  was  a member  , 
of  the  Duchess  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  May  12,  with  C.  J.  Ramer  officiating. 

Bowman,  Melinda  S.,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Moses  C.  Bowman,  was  born  at  Mannheim, 
Ont.,  Mar.  19,  1891;  died  at  Kitchener,  Ont., 
May  19,  1969;  aged  78  y.  2 m.  Surviving  is  one 
brother  (Edwin  S ).  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  3 brothers.  She  was  a member  of  the  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Kitchener,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  May  22,  with  Robert  John- 
son officiating;  interment  in  Mannheim  Cemetery. 

Bowman,  Thelma  Lou,  daughter  of  Carl 
Chester  and  Martha  (Pennington)  Bowman,  was 
stillborn  at  the  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Memorial  Center 
North,  Apr.  26,  1969.  Surviving  in  addition  to 
the  parents  are  one  brother  (Daniel)  and  one 
sister  (Mary  Magdalene).  Graveside  services  were 
held  at  the  Upper  Skippack  Cemetery,  Apr.  29, 
with  Charles  A.  Ness  officiating. 


A HOUSE  IN 

by  Omar  Eby 

Illustrated  with  pictures 


HUE 


During  the  February  1968  Tet  offensive  in  Vietnam,  seven  young 
Americans  serving  with  the  Vietnam  Christian  Service  in  Hue  lived 
through  eight  days  of  terror  Stranded  in  their  unit  headquarters  lo- 
cated across  the  street  from  a supply  depot  set  up  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese, they  witnessed  death  and  destruction  on  every  side  as  the 
battle  for  Hue  raged 

Through  a slit  in  their  drawn  drapes,  they  saw  American  government 
officials  led  away  captive,  and  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  searching 
many  dwellings.  Allowing  themselves  only  two  or  three  swallows  of 
water  daily  from  a small  supply,  the  seven  waited  for  what  or 

whom,  they  did  not  know. 

The  story  is  told  entirely  through  the  eyes  of  June  Sauder,  a trained 
home  economist  who  worked  with  war  refugees  in  Hue.  The  long  days 
of  waiting  provide  occasion  for  June  to  reflect  on  her  work  of  the  past 
months  and  allow  the  story  to  take  on  depth  so  that  it  is  more  than 
just  an  account  of  the  eight-day  siege  in  Hue.  8361-1589-9:  $ 1 .00 
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Hiatt,  Mrs.  Cleo,  daughter  of  James  and 
Aminda  (Mullen)  Landgraff,  was  born  at  Albion, 
Ind.,  Apr.  10,  1891;  died  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  May 
21,  1969;  aged  78  y.  1 m.  11  d.  Surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Elmo  and  Virginia)  and  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Saida  Clapp).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Belmont  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Hartzler-Gutermuth  Funeral  Home,  May  23, 
with  Ray  Bair  and  Simon  G.  Gingerich  officiating; 
interment  in  Prairie  Street  Cemetery,  Elkhart. 

Kinzie,  Rheta,  daughter  of  Ephraim  and  Nancy 
Kinzie,  was  born  at  Preston,  Ont.,  died  at 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Mar.  17,  1969;  aged  56  y.  Sur- 
viving are  her  mother,  one  brother  (Elton),  and 
3 sisters  (Verda,  Della,  and  Orpha).  She  was 
a member  of  the  Preston  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Mar.  20,  with  Rufus  Jutzi 
officiating. 

Kulp,  Maggie  L.,  daughter  of  Francis  F.  and 
Annie  (Landis)  Kulp,  was  born  in  Skippack  Twp., 
^Pa.,  Apr.  26,  1893;  died  at  the  Grand  View 
'Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  of  cerebral  thrombosis. 
May  11,  1969;  aged  76  y.  15  d.  Surviving  is  one 
sister  (Annie — Mrs.  Harrison  Benner).  She  was 
a member  of  the  Upper  Skippack  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  May  15,  with  Charles 
A.  Ness  and  Daniel  Reinford  officiating. 

Martin,  Anna  Mae,  daughter  of  Franklin  and 
Lydia  (Horst)  Strife,  was  born  near  Leitersburg, 
jMd.,  Apr.  16,  1892;  died  at  the  home  of  her 
son  Kenneth  E.,  near  Smithsburg,  Md.,  Apr.  3, 
1969;  aged  76  y 11m.  17  d.  On  Nov.  14,  1911, 
she  was  married  to  Amos  J.  Martin,  who  died  in 
1965.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Kenneth  E.  and 
Mervin  J.),  one  daughter  (Mildred  Strife),  one 
foster  daughter  (Naomi  Williams),  22  grandchildren, 
25  great-grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Joseph,  Ira, 
and  Earl),  and  2 sisters  (Susan  Strife  and  Martha 
, Martin).  She  was  a member  of  Stouffer’s  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Apr.  5,  with  the 
local  ministry  officiating. 

Martin,  Barbara  Ann,  daughter  of  Jacob  Y. 
and  Anna  (Swartzentruber)  Yoder,  was  born  in 
Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  May  3,  1886;  died  at  Wellman, 
Iowa,  of  pneumonia,  May  18,  1969;  aged  83  y. 
15  d.  On  Nov.  29,  1906,  she  was  married  to 
Edward  Martin,  who  died  in  1947.  Surviving  are 
7 children  (Lula  May — Mrs.  Noah  Brenneman, 
Amy — Mrs.  Glen  White,  William,  Emerson, 
Charles,  Robert,  and  Russell),  26  grandchildren, 
21  great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Lavina — 
t Mrs.  A.  C.  Gingerich).  She  was  a member  of  the 
I Wellman  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  May  20,  with  Ron  Kennel  officiating, 
assisted  by  Ezra  Shenk;  interment  in  West  Union 
:■  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Hettie  H.,  daughter  of  the  late  Amos 
and  Ammaila  (Horst)  Martin,  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington Co.,  Md.,  Nov.  25,  1893;  died  of  heart 
* failure,  May  19,  1969;  aged  75  y.  5 m.  24  d. 
Surviving  are  one  brother  (Samuel  L. ),  2 sisters 
(Bertha — Mrs.  Edward  Coss  and  Mabel — Mrs. 
Ira  Eby),  and  35  nephews  and  nieces.  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  4 brothers  and  one  sister. 
She  was  a member  of  Reiff’s  Church,  where 
l.  funeral  services  were  held  May  22,  with  Reuben 
E.  Martin,  Earl  Miller,  and  Nelson  H.  Martin 
officiating. 

I*  Miller,  Earl,  was  born  in  Lagrange  Co.,  Ind., 
Oct.  16,  1880;  died  at  the  Goshen  (Ind.)  Hospital, 
May  21,  1969;  aged  88  y.  7 m.  5 d In  1904  he 
was  married  to  Matie  Troyer,  who  died  in  1940. 
In  1941  he  was  married  to  Phoebe  Smucker, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Wil- 
liam), 5 grandchildren,  18  great-grandchildren, 
one  brother  (Harry),  and  one  sister  (Hattie 
Brandeberry).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
‘daughter  (Retha — Mrs.  Leo  'Miller).  He  was 
ordained  to  the  office  of  deacon  in  1924  and 
served  the  Middlebury  Church  until  retirement 
in  1957.  He  also  served  as  treasurer  of  the 
Indiana-Michigan  Conference  for  many  years. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Bonneyville  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Middlebury 
Church,  with  Galen  Johns  and  Samuel  Troyer 
officiating. 

Roth,  Katherine,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 


Hospital  Pamphlet  Series 


This  series  of  pamphlets  was  designed  for  use  by  pastors,  ministers  of  visitation,  chap- 
lains, doctors,  nurses,  and  all  who  would  minister  to  those  in  need. 

Each  meditation  is  a reminder  of  the  spiritual  resources  the  person  has  regardless  of 
age.  Each  pamphlet  is  directed  to  a specific  set  of  circumstances.  All  have  four-color  cov- 
ers and  are  16  pages  in  length.  Each  pamphlet  retails  at  30<t  each  or  25<t  each  when  50 
or  more  single  or  assorted  titles  are  ordered.  When  placing  your  order,  order  by  title  and 
catalog  number. 

TO  THE  NEW  MOTHER  by  Helen  Good  Brenneman  8361-1600-3 

This  pamphlet  contains  the  first  five  meditations  found  in  the  book,  MEDITATIONS 
FOR  THE  NEW  MOTHER. 

FOR  THE  GOLDEN  YEARS  by  John  M.  Drescher  8361-1593-7 
The  meditations  are  directed  to  the  aged. 

BY  STILL  WATERS  by  John  M.  Drescher  8361-1594-5 

These  meditations  are  based  on  the  Twenty-third  Psalm. 


SPIRITUAL  VITAMINS  by  John  M.  Drescher  8361-1595-3 

Presents  those  Scriptures  which  give  strength  and  nourishment  to  the  ill. 

PERSONAL  PRESCRIPTIONS  by  John  M.  Drescher  8361-1596-1 
The  meditations  are  directed  to  those  who  ask,  "Why  me?" 

BLESSINGS  BY  YOUR  BEDSIDE  by  John  M.  Drescher  8361-1597-X 

This  pamphlet  is  directed  to  those  who  have  been  hospitalized  for  the  first  time. 

FACING  ILLNESS  WITH  FAITH  by  John  M.  Drescher  8361-1598-8 

The  author  calls  attention  to  Scriptures  and  sayings  which  have  helped  people 
through  the  ages. 


STRENGTH  FOR  SUFFERING  by  John  M.  Drescher  8361-1599-6 
A booklet  for  those  who  must  endure  severe  suffering. 
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Barbara  (Gerig)  Maurer,  was  born  in  Davis  Co., 
Iowa,  June  24,  1882;  died  at  the  Mennonite 
Home  for  the  Aged,  Albany,  Ore.,  May  14,  1969; 
aged  86  y.  10  m.  20  d.  On  Jan.  1,  1920,  she 
was  married  to  Nicholas  N.  Roth,  who  died  Dec. 
4,  1957.  Surviving  are  2 stepdaughters  (Anna — 
Mrs.  Melvin  Schrock  and  Rachel — Mrs.  Dan 
Stutzman),  15  grandchildren,  20  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  3 sisters  (Anna  Maurer,  Mrs.  Mag- 
dalena Leichty,  and  Sarah — Mrs.  Oliver  Schmuck- 
er).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  step- 
daughter (Ina — Mrs.  Jonas  Hershberger)  and  one 
stepson  (Urban).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Bethany  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  May  17,  with  David  Groh  and  Wilbur  Kropf 
officiating;  interment  in  Willamette  Memorial 
Park. 

Saltzman,  Peter,  son  of  Henry  and  Katherine 
(Stieder)  Saltzman,  was  born  at  Milford,  Neb., 
Jan.  10,  1886;  died  at  the  Filmore  County  Hos- 
pital, Geneva,  Neb.,  May  21,  1969;  aged  83  y. 
4 m.  lid.  On  Dec.  23,  1909,  he  was  married  to 
Elizabeth  Reeb,  who  died  July  27,  1959.  Sur- 
viving are  3 sons  (Albert,  Orville,  and  LeVoy), 
3 daughters  (Esther — Mrs.  Ralph  Yoder,  Beulah 
— Mrs.  Stanley  Roth,  and  Verna),  23  grandchil- 
dren, 3 great-grandchildren,  4 brothers  (Daniel, 
William,  Jess,  and  Alvin),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Kennell  and  Mrs.  Mary  Steckley).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  5 grand- 
children, 2 brothers,  and  one  sister.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Salem  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  May  24,  with  Lee  Schlegel, 
Jacob  Birky,  and  Sterling  Stauffer  officiating. 

Stover,  Laura  B.,  daughter  of  William  and 
Amanda  (Beidler)  Lapp,  was  born  in  Hilltown 
Twp..  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  16,  1891;  died  at  the 
Grand  View  Hospital.  Sellersville,  Pa.,  of 
cerebral  thrombosis.  May  13,  1969;  aged  77  y. 

6 m.  27  d.  On  June  13,  1917,  she  was  married 
to  Abram  M.  Stover,  who  died  Nov.  15,  1950. 
Surviving  are  2 children  (Earl  L.  and  Dorothy — 
Mrs.  Abraham  Schmitt),  7 grandchildren,  and 
one  brother  (Norman).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Blooming  Glen  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  May  17,  with  David  F.  Derstine,  Jr., 
officiating. 

Strite,  Ira  Clinton,  son  of  Franklin  and  Lydia 
(Horst)  Strite,  was  born  near  Leitersburg,  Md., 
Jan.  9,  1896;  died  suddenly  at  the  Washington 
County  Hospital,  following  an  operation  from 
which  he  had  nearly  recovered,  Apr.  27,  1969; 
aged  73  y.  3 m.  18  d.  On  Nov.  27,  1923,  he  was 
married  to  Cora  B.  Horst,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 sons  (Leonard,  Nathan,  Edgar, 
and  Kenneth),  3 daughters  (Ada  Eshleman,  Anna, 
and  Edna),  one  foster  daughter  (Jane  Lehman), 
25  grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren,  2 broth- 
ers (Joseph  and  Earl),  and  2 sisters  (Susan 
Strite  and  Martha  Martin).  He  was  a member  of 
ReifFs  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Apr.  30,  with  Reuben  Martin,  Earl  Miller,  and 
Oliver  Martin  officiating. 

Weber,  Annie  G.,  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph 
and  Elizabeth  (Good)  Horning,  was  born  July  14, 
1894;  died  at  the  Ephrata  (Pa.)  Hospital,  May 
14,  1969;  aged  74  y.  10  m.  Surviving  are  her 
husband  (Henry  G ),  8 children  (Kathryn — Mrs. 
Henry  High,  Mabel — Mrs.  Martin  Hoover,  Mon- 
roe, Howard,  Orpha,  Clara,  Lewis,  and  Irvin), 
29  grandchildren,  and  one  great-grandchild.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Bowmansville  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  May  17,  with 
H.  Z.  Good,  Benjamin  Weaver,  and  Wilmer 
Leaman  officiating. 

Wolf,  Milton  I.,  son  of  Newton  and  Sarah 
(Lapp)  Wolf,  was  born  at  Ridott,  III.,  Oct.  6, 
1905;  died  at  the  Freeport  (111.)  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, of  heart  failure,  May  13,  1969;  aged  63  y. 

7 m.  7 d On  June  28,  1927,  he  was  married  to 
Lueinna  Albright,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 sons  (Nathan  and  Harvey),  5 grandchildren, 
and  one  brother  (Paul).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Freeport  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  May  16,  with  Donald  Blosser  and 
Wayne  Glabe  officiating. 
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Brotherhood  at  General  Conference 


e 


By  John  R.  Mumaw 


We  are  planning  to  attend  General  Conference  in  Oregon, 
Aug.  15-19.  Always  before  taking  a trip  we  review  our 
needs,  assess  our  facilities,  and  secure  adequate  equipment. 
But  this  is  more  than  a “trip.’  It  is  to  be  an  assembly  of 
saints  meeting  to  confer  on  important  business  of  the  church. 
For  this  we  need  spiritual  insights,  brotherly  attitudes,  and 
Christian  commitment. 

In  his  first  chapter  Peter  emphasizes  certain  elements  of 
experience  that  are  essential  to  Christian  stability  in  a time 
of  testing.  For  the  people  to  whom  he  wrote  the  test  came 
in  the  form  of  physical  persecution.  For  most  of  us  in  our 
time  the  testing  comes  from  other  sources.  Some  of  our 
brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  facing  severe  per- 
secution and  in  our  own  land  a few  are  living  under  the 
threat  of  violence.  But  in  most  communities  the  brotherhood 
is  free  from  these  limitations.  We  face  a different  kind  of 
threat.  Ours  is  the  threat  of  social  change  and  economic 
pressure.  We  are  being  shaken  with  the  impact  of  secularism. 
Within  the  church  we  face  the  subtle  influences  of  license 
and  legalism.  We  see  pieces  in  the  pattern  of  church 
organization  falling  apart.  We  are  stricken  with  suspicion 
and  censoriousness.  We  feel  threatened  with  change  and 
tradition.  We  wear  facades  and  freakish  symbols.  Some  seg- 
ments of  the  church  are  trying  to  wrap  up  spirituality  and 
worldliness  in  the  same  package.  We  are  struggling  with  con- 
tradictions and  easy  answers.  We  have  in  our  midst  tension 
and  free-lancing.  All  these  and  more  are  the  forces  at  work 
on  the  testing  ground  of  our  faith.  We  go  to  General  Con- 
ference with  at  least  some  awareness  of  these  factors  among 
us. 

In  the  midst  of  our  spiritual  dilemmas  we  reach  for  ele- 
ments that  endure,  for  values  that  have  meaning,  and  for 
certainties  that  remain.  The  people  of  Peter’s  time  were 
in  distress.  They  were  threatened  with  disintegration  and 
duress.  They  were  in  the  midst  of  cruel  hardships  and 
temptations.  They  were  compelled  to  endure  slander,  hatred, 
violence,  social  ostracism,  and  economic  ruin.  Read  this 
entire  First  Epistle  and  see  how  Peter  inspired  courage  and 
faith  in  those  who  lived  with  bitter  trials.  See  how  he 
counsels  the  church  to  faith,  fullness,  and  hope.  Observe  his 
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reference  to  brotherhood  and  to  the  spiritual  resources  out  of 
which  the  church  can  counteract  the  forces  of  disintegration.  ] 
It  is  urgent  that  we  find  his  formula  to  strengthen  brother- 
hood relations  for  our  encounter  with  current  issues  in' 
General  Conference.  i 

The  bonds  of  brotherhood  are  spiritual  realities.  They  are 
within  reach  of  every  believer.  One  way  to  handle  hostilities 
and  frustrations  is  to  find  refuge  in  the  shelter  of  brother- 
hood. The  people  of  God  are  all  inspired  by  a common  hope 
(vv.  3,  4).  They  are  kept  in  the  same  company  with  each' 
other  by  a common  faith  (vv.  5-7).  They  are  sustained  by  a 
common  salvation  (vv.  8-11).  They  are  related  to  each  other 
by  a common  obedience  (vv.  12-16).  They  support  each  other 
in  a common  redemption  (vv.  17-21).  But  most  of  all  they 
are  bound  together  by  a common  affection  (vv.  22-25).  It  is 
this  latter  element  of  Christian  experience  that  deserves  our 
attention  before  we  go  to  General  Conference  in  Oregon. 
Love  is  the  bond  of  brotherhood. 

Love  (agape)  is  unique  to  Christian  brotherhood.  The 
New  Testament  concept  of  brotherhood  adds  meaning  to  the 
common  use  of  the  word  “love. ” When  Peter  speaks  of 
“unfeigned  love  of  the  brethren”  he  means  “brotherly  love,” 
a love  expressed  by  the  word  philia.  This  means  the  level 
of  love  experienced  in  family  ties.  The  other  word  is 
agape,  the  basic  idea  being  an  affection  like  that  of  God. 
This  is  the  idea  expressed  by  “love  one  another.”  When 
these  two  elements  of  affection  are  combined  to  establish  I 
primary  relationships,  they  give  to  the  Christian  community 
strength  to  overcome  its  fears  and  frustration.  There  are  i 
three  phases  in  achieving  brotherhood  love:  (1)  the  process! 
of  regeneration,  (2)  the  practice  of  purity,  and  (3)  the  practice 
of  openness  and  integrity. 

The  Experience  of  Regeneration  Initiates  Brotherhood 

Being  born  again  by  the  Word  of  God  establishes  brother- 
hood relations.  Accordingly  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  depends 
upon  the  spirit  of  sonship.  Sons  born  into  the  family  of  God 
are  brothers  to  each  other.  We  are  all  the  children  of  God 
who  have  the  new  life  in  Christ.  The  newness  of  the  regen- 
erate life  refers  to  the  new  nature  from  being  born  of  God.  j 
The  experience  of  brotherhood  therefore  transcends  that  of 
natural  kinship. 
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In  order  to  bring  together  within  the  life  of  the  church 
the  elements  of  philia  and  agape  we  need  experience  in 
primary  social  relationships  and  dynamic  spiritual  relation- 
ships. A gathering  and  program  of  such  meetings  as  General 
’ Conference  provides  for  both.  The  implication  of  our  text 
implies  the  futility  of  the  flesh  to  produce  real  Christian 
brotherhood.  The  spiritual  life  and  its  contingent  forces  can- 
not thrive  on  human  affection  alone.  “All  flesh  is  as  grass”; 
it  withers  and  its  flower  fades.  But  not  so  with  the  elements 
emerging  from  the  use  of  God’s  Word.  These  have  the 

• quality  of  endurance. 

The  “seed”  of  the  regenerate  life  is  the  Word  of  God.  The 
: love  it  produces  is  not  instinctive  nor  is  it  essentially  a kind 

■ disposition.  It  is  a love  peculiar  to  the  new  family  relation- 
ship. It  is  an  affection  inserted  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  His 
instrument  is  the  Word  of  God.  In  that  sense  every  Chris- 

■ tian  is  “an  instrument  baby.”  His  life  is  endowed  with  divine 
power.  His  life  has  the  quality  of  eternal  elements. 

Since  the  first  step  toward  the  holy  life  is  the  acceptance 

• of  the  Word,  the  subsequent  stages  of  growth  in  Christ  are 
dependent  on  the  Word  also.  For  this  reason  there  may  be 
no  whittling  away  at  its  authority.  If  it  is  to  accomplish 

■ divine  purposes,  it  must  be  respected  as  divine  revelation. 
Brotherhood  becomes  a course  of  repeated  exposure  and 
commitment  to  the  Word  of  God.  What  is  believed,  expe- 
rienced, and  commonly  accepted  by  all  makes  brotherhood 
real. 

There  is  an  assumption  of  the  regenerated  life  that  regards 
love  of  brotherhood  an  essential  experience  among  Christians. 
It  comes  with  the  new  birth.  It  derives  its  strength  from  the 
True  Vine.  In  that  sense  it  is  the  fruit  of  regeneration. 
Christians  love  each  other  not  “as  if”  but  “because”  they 
are  brothers.  Christian  people  are  attracted  to  each  other 
with  both  a social  and  a spiritual  affinity.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  achieve  a high  level  of  interpersonal  relation- 
ships at  meetings  such  as  General  Conference. 

Purity  of  Life  Qualifies  for  Brotherhood 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  divine  agent  through  which  human 
experience  is  purified.  He  works  with  human  response.  His 
goals  are  accomplished  through  the  believer’s  active  submis- 
sion. We  all  know  that  passion  lies  close  to  the  surface  of 
human  emotions.  It  must  not  only  be  kept  under  control 
but  must  be  kept  pure.  A pure  love  exists  only  in  a purified 
person.  The  kind  of  inner  discipline  that  results  in  spiritual 
purification  is  the  root  of  every  Christian  virtue.  It  makes 
people  more  capable  of  loving  and  of  being  loved. 

The  Holy  Spirit  works  against  the  flesh  and  all  its 
encumbrances — lust,  envy,  hate,  hypocrisy,  ignoble  motiva- 
tions, sinister  ambition,  unholy  feelings.  These  are  all 
( factors  in  human  relations  that  need  reform  before  we  can 
experience  togetherness.  They  need  the  sanctifying  work  of 
the  Spirit.  Unless  these  evil  forces  are  overcome  it  is  im- 
possible to  achieve  real  brotherhood.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  at 
work  daily  to  create  and  strengthen  brotherhood  relations. 

The  Holy  Spirit  prompts  the  church  to  act  on  the  basis 
of  Christian  standards.  In  His  all-pervading  power  to  induce 
growth  He  uses  truth  as  the  means  of  spiritual  development. 


With  truth  He  creates  the  beauty  of  harmonious  living.  He 
uses  it  as  a means  of  creating  community.  He  brings  people 
into  a meaningful  participation  in  the  common  life  and  de- 
velops among  them  various  realities  of  togetherness. 

The  human  response  to  the  Spirit’s  prompting  is  an 
obedience  to  the  truth.  This  has  a cleansing  effect  upon 
both  attitudes  and  action.  This  is  what  the  Bible  calls 
sanctification.  One  author  appeals  for  obedience  by  saying, 
“Let  no  margin  intervene  between  your  feet  and  the  limit 
of  your  light.  This  is  an  urgent  claim  for  living  up  to  what 
we  know  is  right. 

Brotherhood  love  is  manifested  in  direct  proportion  of  ex- 
perience in  obedience  to  the  truth.  “The  true  reason  that 
there  is  so  little  of  this  Christian  mutual  love  among  Chris- 
tians is  because  there  is  so  little  of  this  obedience  to  the 
truth.  A candle  set  between  two  mirrors  reflects  depth  of 
relationship  both  ways.  So  truth  set  between  two  brothers 
reflects  depth  of  relationship  both  ways.  Two  people  com- 
mitted to  the  same  truth  are  committed  in  loyalty  to  each 
other.  The  call  to  purification  is  a call  to  repentance  and 
obedience.  Its  goal  is  the  experience  of  love.  Love  is  there- 
fore the  object  and  purpose  of  purification. 

Truth  applied  to  human  relations  has  separating  power 
also;  it  separates  people  for  community  by  removing  such 
obstacles  to  brotherhood  as  selfishness  and  self-sufficiency. 
It  provides  a new  motivation  for  action.  Love  becomes  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  care  and  concern  for  others.  A 
rose  cannot  fail  to  give  off  its  fragrance  unless  it  is  an 
imitation.  Love  cannot  help  giving  expression  to  the  fra- 
grance of  brotherhood  unless  it  is  an  imitation.  The  genuine 
is  an  “unfeigned  affection.  It  is  neither  pretended  nor 
superficial.  It  is  more  than  sentimental  feelings.  It  goes 
beyond  mere  comradeship.  It  is  a relationship  in  which  be- 
lievers discover  in  each  other  objects  of  mercy  and  com- 
panions in  obedience. 

Perfection  of  Love  Sustains  Brotherhood 

The  life  of  holiness  is  the  basis  of  appeal  for  mutual  love. 
We  have  seen  that  newness  of  life  initiates  the  experience 
of  brotherhood.  We  have  shown  that  purity  of  life  finds  ex- 
pression in  brotherhood.  Now  we  consider  love  as  the  basic 
bond  of  brotherhood.  Agape  love  is  authentic  only  when  it  is 
expressed  sincerely  and  intensely.  It  cannot  be  done  by  an 
actor’s  role.  It  cannot  be  realized  by  a passive  attitude.  This 
kind  of  love  is  not  the  product  of  social  graces.  It  is  not  to 
be  achieved  by  learning  to  know  each  other  better.  It  is  not 
derived  merely  from  association  in  Christian  service.  It  is  the 
expression  of  a common  life  abiding  in  Christ,  purified  by 
the  Spirit  of  truth. 

Love  sustains  brotherhood  when  it  is  sincere.  Sincerity 
demands  honesty  in  human  relations.  Participation  in  group 
processes  requires  a large  measure  of  understanding.  To 
speak  “from  the  heart”  calls  for  a self-giving  that  cannot 
be  mistaken  for  policy.  It  engages  a ministry  of  service 
that  leaves  no  room  for  self-advancement.  It  regards  the 
rights  of  others  with  sympathy  and  respect.  It  exercises 
self-denial  for  the  good  of  the  entire  Christian  community. 
It  seeks  to  advance  the  honor  of  God. 
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Sincerity  requires  transparency  of  motive  and  action.  It 
avoids  professing  more  love  than  we  possess.  It  forbids 
kissing  one  whose  cause  we  intend  to  betray.  It  will  not 
allow  covering  hard  feelings  with  soft  words.  Sincerity  can 
never  be  two-faced.  It  refuses  to  maintain  an  outward 
appeal  for  ulterior  gain.  It  has  no  use  for  words  “soft  as 
butter”  when  there  is  a dagger  drawn  in  the  heart.  Sin- 
cerity means  genuineness.  It  is  an  authentic  ingredient  of 
brotherhood. 

Love  sustains  brotherhood  when  it  is  fervent.  To  love 
fervently  means  literally  to  have  affection  “on  the  stretch.” 
To  have  a fervent  love  calls  for  a high  quality  of  attitude, 
the  finest,  the  best  in  human  relationship.  It  expresses 
compassion,  concern,  and  consideration  for  others.  The 
tensions  of  human  relationship  often  put  love  “on  the 
stretch.”  The  tone  of  a string  on  the  violin  is  increased  by 
more  tension.  So  it  is  in  human  relations.  Increased  tension 
provides  occasion  for  increases  in  love.  Laxity  in  fellowship 
always  drains  love  away  from  the  relationship.  A stronger 
stress  in  holiness  will  deepen  love.  A closer  walk  with  God 
induces  a closer  relationship  among  God’s  children.  A clear 
discernment  of  God’s  will  requires  a high  degree  of  devotion. 
Brotherhood  reaches  a higher  level  of  reality  when  one 
can  weep  over  a brother’s  fault  and  rejoice  over  his  success. 

Since  love  is  the  bond  of  brotherhood,  it  is  expected 
that  we  will  want  to  love  more.  If  we  want  to  love  more, 
we  must  obey  more.  Let  us  keep  the  posture  of  obedience, 
for  that  induces  love.  Let  us  cultivate  honesty  and  openness 
with  all  our  brothers.  Let  us  make  sure  that  all  aspirations 
are  kept  in  the  context  of  brotherly  love.  Let  us  refine  our 
motives  with  the  word  of  truth  and  make  sure  our  hearts 
are  open  to  the  Holy  Spirit  who  will  grace  our  assembly 
with  ingredients  of  love.  □ 


A $5,000  Gift? 

“Give  a gift  of  $5,000?  Never  in  my  life  could  I give  a 
$5,000  gift!”  Maybe  that’s  right  in  your  case.  You  may  not 
have  an  income  large  enough  to  give  away  $5,000  in  any 
one  year. 

But  what  about  your  estate?  Estates  do  add  up,  once  the 
home  or  farm,  personal  belongings,  investments,  savings 
accounts,  and  cash  are  totaled.  In  fact,  they  may  likely 
add  up  to  $50,000  or  $75,000  or  $100,000  and  up.  When 
they  do,  then  that  $5,000  doesn’t  seem  like  very  much. 

Maybe  in  your  lifetime  you  could  never  give  $5,000  or 
more  at  one  time,  but  many  of  us  can  with  our  last  gift. 
Make  your  last  gift  to  the  Mission  Board  and/or  to  a church 
college  that  one  BIG  one  you  always  wished  you  could 
give.  You  might  even  tell  the  college  or  Mission  Board  you 
have  included  it  in  your  will  and  thereby  receive  the  same 
satisfaction  during  your  lifetime  as  if  you  had  actually  given 
a cash  gift.  The  fact  is,  you  have! 


Nurture  Lookout 

V 7' 

) 

Confused? 

Or  Where  Is  Your  Faith? 

“Recently  there  have  been  so  many  different  methods 
and  ways  of  interpreting  what  we  believe,  and  some  things 
we  always  believed  are  now  being  questioned,  and  we  are 
told  so  many  new  ideas  about  religion,  church  and  beliefs, 
that  I am  confused.”  So  spoke  a middle-aged  mother  and  . 
grandmother.  She  then  added,  “The  bishops  and  conference  I 
used  to  tell  us  and  make  rules  and  regulations  so  that  there 
was  no  question.” 

How  many  more  people  have  this  sense  of  confusion  and 
question  relative  to  their  faith?  Christian  education  is  de- 
signed to  help  Christians  find  their  security,  faith,  and  assur- 
ance in  the  Bible,  the  corporate  fellowship  of  the  church,  and 
in  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

However,  the  sister  quoted  above  has  encountered  a real 
problem.  It  seemed  she  had  her  faith  anchored  in  bishops 
and  conferences.  Today,  this  is  not  a satisfactory  basis  for 
faith.  Bishops  and  conferences  are  not  infallible.  Truth  is 
not  applied  to  all  people  in  every  place  in  the  same  way. 
Christians  will  discover  themselves  living  under  various  and 
different  circumstances  calling  for  different  responses.  Each  ^ 
Christian  needs  to  learn  to  place  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 

His  Word,  and  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Christian  education  seeks  to  help  Christians  to  grow 
spiritually  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  His  Word  and  teachings. 
Thereby,  they  place  their  faith  in  Him  who  alone  can  give 
order,  assurance,  peace,  and  security.  Too  long  we  have  , 
looked  to  man  and  organizational  structures  for  our  answers. 

However,  let  us  not  jump  hastily  to  conclusions.  Jesus 
also  assured  us  that  where  several  believers  are  gathered  I 
together  in  His  name,  there  He  will  be  present.  His  Spirit 
also  indwells  and  abides  in  the  brotherhood,  the  corporate 
congregation.  He  does  not  lead  us  individually  in  our  separate 
ways  without  regard  to  others  in  the  brotherhood.  Our 
sensitiveness  to  the  Spirit  will  be  concurred  with  by  our 
brothers.  Thus,  the  Spirit  may  speak  through  the  brother- 
hood as  well  as  through  individuals.  The  time  is  now  here 
for  all  of  us  to  place  our  faith  in  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  teachings  of  God,  and  not  in  decisions  made  and 
handed  on  to  us.  We  are  each  responsible  for  our  faith  and 
its  object.  Christian  education  seeks  to  help  you  to  find  this 
answer. 

— J.  J.  Hostetler. 
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Editorials 


IsThis  Also  Happening  to  the  Church? 


- One  of  the  ironies  about  Vietnam  is  that  while  America 
has  been  fighting  to  save  the  world  from  communism  abroad 
it  has  not  been  able  to  stem  the  tides  of  disunity  and  revo- 
lution here  at  home. 

The  elvsium  President  Johnson  envisioned  did  not  come. 
The  $30  billion  annual  cost  of  the  war  has  washed  his 
‘ noble  dream  of  a Great  Society  down  the  drain.  Vandals 
and  arsonists  ravished  whole  sections  of  our  big  cities.  A 
deepening  cloud  of  poverty  and  racial  unrest  hangs  over 
our  slums  and  ghettos.  No  previous  presidential  campaign 
was  so  harassed  by  hecklers  and  threats  of  violence.  In  New 
York,  over  one  million  school  children  were  the  innocent 
k victims  of  a massive  teachers  strike.  We  have  become  a 
frustrated  and  divided  people. 

Could  similar  observations  be  made  about  the  church? 
Man\  concerned  pastors  and  laymen  think  so. 

Practically  every  denomination  today  places  major  em- 
phasis on  social  action  in  a national  or  world  context,  which 
is  certainly  right  and  proper.  In  view  of  our  unprecedented 
talent  and  wealth,  ignoring  the  cry  of  the  underprivileged 
and  poor  would  surely  bring  upon  us  the  judgment  of  God. 
The  church  dare  never  become  insensitive  to  human  need! 

But  our  drive  for  action  has  also  produced  serious  blind 
spots,  blurring  our  sense  of  personal  commitment  to  the 
extent  that  the  church  is  in  danger  of  moral  decay.  While 
placing  great  stress  upon  its  humanitarian  responsibilities 
without,  the  church  is  losing  the  power  of  spiritual  dis- 
cipline within. 

It  is  disturbing  that  ministers,  churches,  and  seminaries  all 
too  often  keep  discreet  silence  on  personal  moral  issues  on 
which  so-called  secular  organizations — clubs,  high  schools, 
community  groups,  and  government  agencies — feel  con- 
strained to  speak.  We  refer  to  the  quite  considerable  number 
of  public  school  officials  who  haven’t  hesitated  to  openly  deal 
with  such  matters  as  narcotics  and  immodest  dress  in  their 
schools;  to  the  national  educational  campaigns  launched 
against  liquor  or  tobacco;  to  the  frequent  letters  in  news- 
papers protesting  the  lascivious  movies  and  pornographic 
filth  which  are  debauching  our  south — all  specific  concerns 
about  which  most  denominations  seem  to  have  little  or 
nothing  to  say. 

The  church  could  and  should  add  a much-needed  dimen- 
sion here,  speaking  redemptively  where  secular  society  can- 
not. 

Preaching  and  theology  which  is  oriented  too  much  toward 
intellectualism  and  too  little  toward  the  everyday  personal 
life  of  the  individual  is  sterile  and  ineffective.  Religion  be- 
comes relevant  only  when  it  gives  us  something  to  live  by 


and  when  outer  manifestations  are  matched  by  inner  sub- 
stance. 

America  appeared  strong  and  invulnerable  until  Vietnam 
revealed  the  infection  and  festering  inside.  Is  the  church’s 
show  of  strength  perhaps  equally  deceptive?  Is  our  un- 
certainty and  ambivalence  regarding  ethical  standards  per- 
haps a symptom  of  a deeper  spiritual  problem  which  will 
eventually  nullify  our  witness? 

Yes,  it  can  happen  to  the  church.  We  are  concerned  that 
it  is  happening  right  now. — Menno  Sehrag,  Mennonite  Week- 
ly Review. 

Why  Not  Try  It? 

Although  the  negatives  of  life  are  important,  yet  if  we  are 
to  live  joyously  we  must  accentuate  the  positive.  Perhaps 
we’ve  done  and  said  enough  about  what  we  don’t  like  about 
the  church,  sometimes  even  to  the  point  where  we  reflect 
adversely  upon  its  head,  Jesus  Christ.  Statements  against 
the  church  often  reflect  more  futility  than  faith,  more  hope- 
lessness than  hope,  more  selfishness  than  love,  and  more 
man-centeredness  than  Christ-centeredness. 

Here’s  my  suggestion.  Each  week  have  a different  person 
from  your  congregation  write  a short  statement  on  “What  I 
Appreciate  About  My  Church.’  Carry  this  statement  in  your 
church  bulletin.  With  all  our  talk  about  brotherhood  this  may 
prove  a real  unity  force.  It  may  well  put  us  on  a more 
positive  note  and  provide  better  conversation  at  Sunday 
dinner. — D. 


Why  Not  Try  This  Also? 

Without  a doubt  the  best  way  to  understand  a situation  is 
to  see  it  as  it  is.  We  will  never  even  imagine  what  the 
inner-city  ghetto  is  like  until  we  actually  see  and  smell  and 
walk  the  streets  of  the  ghetto;  until  we  visit  homes  without 
heat,  see  children  who  eat  a can  of  dog  food  with  real 
relish,  until  we  see  and  feel  the  injustice  and  injury  man 
places  upon  his  fellowman. 

One  of  the  best  things  which  could  happen  to  any  congre- 
gation would  be  the  sending  of  the  pastor  and  one  other 
person  on  a tour  of  the  inner  city,  a tour  guided  by  one  who 
has  a deep  understanding  and  love  for  persons  of  the  city. 
What  a raising  of  spiritual  sights  this  would  give  as  such 
share  what  they  have  seen  and  heard! — D. 
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The  Unworldly  and  Worldly 
Character  of  the  Gospel 

By  Wilton  M.  Nelson 


“God  so  loved  the  world,”  declares  the  best-known  verse 
in  the  Bible.  But  the  author  of  these  words,  in  another  of 
his  writings,  warns  us,  “Do  not  love  the  world  or  the  things 
of  the  world”  (1  Jn.  2:16).  Is  the  apostle  contradicting  him- 
self? Yes,  he  is — unless  we  distinguish  between  the  different 
uses  of  the  term  “world.” 

The  failure  to  make  this  distinction  has  produced  through- 
out the  history  of  the  church  an  array  of  warped,  perverted, 
and  even  quasi-pagan  forms  of  piety  within  Christendom, 
including  asceticism  and  monasticism  in  Roman  Catholicism, 
and  pseudo-holiness  piety  or  spirituality  in  evangelical 
Christianity. 

These  distorted  forms  of  piety  have  in  turn  produced  re- 
actions, some  of  them  extreme  and  unwholesome.  Today  we 
are  witnessing  one  of  these  reactions  in  the  movement  known 
as  the  “Secularization  of  the  Gospel.” 

One  of  the  paradoxes  or  “tensions”  of  the  gospel  is  that 
it  is  both  otherworldly  and  this-worldly,  both  heavenly  and 
secular.  To  overemphasize  or  to  neglect  either  of  these 
apparently  contradictory  aspects  of  the  gospel  does  injustice 
to  the  Christian  philosophy  of  life — and  even  perverts  it. 

I heard  a pastor  not  long  ago  make  these  statements:  The 
New  Testament  speaks  of  three  kinds  of  “worlds.  We  should 
have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  any  of  them.  We  should 
go  through  this  world  (he  did  not  specify  which  of  the  three) 
as  if  we  were  walking  on  eggs.  The  reason  so  many  people 
are  cracking  up  psychologically  is  that  men  were  made  for 
heaven  and  not  for  this  earth.  The  job  of  the  church  is  to 
snatch  people  from  the  world,  seal  them  off  aseptically  from 
the  evil  influences  of  the  world,  and  keep  them  well  pre- 
served for  heaven. 

In  a theology  like  that,  there  is  little  room  for  the  concept 
that  Christians  are  to  be  the  “salt  of  the  earth,”  the  “light 
of  the  world,”  or  “leaven”  in  the  meal;  nor  for  the  gospel 
to  have  a social  dimension  except  to  care  for  the  needy 
saints. 

Those  who  have  this  brand  of  piety  are  usually  strong  on 
eschatology.  When  they  hear  of  “wars  and  rumors  of  wars, 
earthquakes,  pestilences,  and  hunger  they  rejoice,  since  this 
means  that  Christ’s  coming  is  near.  They  reveal  little  con- 
cern at  the  terrible  suffering  of  the  people  who  are  affected, 
and  no  responsibility  to  help  provide  relief.  They  have  been 
described  as  “balcony  Christians,”  spectators  of  the  drama 
of  history  rather  than  participants. 

A drastic  reaction  to  that  kind  of  pseudo-piety  has  broken 


out  during  the  present  decade  in  the  movement  known  as 
the  “Secularization  of  the  Gospel.” 

The  seeds  of  this  reaction  are  found  in  some  of  the 
thought  of  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer — especially  his  advocacy  of  a 
“religionless  Christianity.”  (I  feel  sure,  however,  that  he 
would  be  shocked  to  learn  of  the  extremes  to  which  some 
of  his  fans  have  pushed  this  idea.)  The  reaction  was  given 
a boost  by  Harvey  Cox’s  book  The  Secular  City. 

The  extremists  of  this  movement  would  eliminate  from 
Christianity  its  spiritual  or  otherworldly  aspects.  They  would 
throw  out  worship,  piety,  and  evangelism,  and  do  away  al- 
together with  the  institutional  parish-centered  church.  They 
say  that  Christians  should  throw  themselves  into  the  secular 
world  and  dedicate  themselves  to  the  rectification  of  its  * 
social,  economic,  and  political  ills. 

Their  theme  song  is  that  present  social  structures  are  the 
cause  of  all  social  problems.  Therefore  Christians  who  are 
concerned  about  human  welfare  should  exert  themselves  to 
break  down  these  structures  and  establish  new  ones  which 
will  bring  about  social  justice. 

Since  the  communists  also  pursue  this  goal,  Christians 
may  well  join  up  with  them,  according  to  the  secularists.  If  j i 
changes  cannot  be  brought  about  by  peaceful  means,  violence 
may  be  resorted  to.  I 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  people  bearing  the  name  of  , 1 
Christian  would  follow  such  a line.  Yet  that  concept  of  ( 

the  “social  gospel”  had  strong  advocates  in  the  Church  and  ( ( 
Society  conferences  held  in  Geneva  (1966)  and  Detroit  (1967),  i 
sponsored  respectively  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  p 
the  National  Council  (U.S. A. ). 

Of  particular  concern  to  us  is  that  in  these  gatherings,  F 
representatives  from  Latin  America  were  among  the  most 
vociferous  protagonists  of  the  radical  position.  This,  at  least  1 
in  part,  can  be  explained  by  the  social  injustices  that  prevail  ( 
in  their  part  of  the  world.  a 

“Revolution  is  the  byword  of  the  Latin-American  ex-  o: 
tremists.  The  Cuban  Revolution  is  their  model  or  pattern,  oi 

and  Che  Guevara  and  Camilo  Torres  are  their  martyr-  B 

heroes. 

Some  of  them  even  said  that  programs  of  aid  such  as  oi 

Church  World  Service,  and  America’s  CARE  and  Alliance  st 

for  Progress  should  be  stopped,  since  they  are  mere  pallia-  . $e 
tives  which  only  delay  the  drastic  revolution  which  is  in-  tli 

evitable  and  indispensable  to  bring  about  needed  social  re-  w, 
forms.  tli 

Having  seen  this  dialectic  or  tension  of  the  gospel,  and  of 
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the  dangers  which  result  from  overemphasis  of  either  ex- 
treme, let’s  look  at  the  errors  of  both. 

A basic  error  of  the  secularists  is  that  they  will  not  distin- 
* guish  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  secular  state. 
They  openly  oppose  the  two-kingdom  concept.  Here  they 
flaunt  the  clear  testimony  of  the  Scriptures. 

Our  Lord  made  the  distinction  clear  when  He  said:  “My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world”  (Jn.  18:36);  “Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God”  (Mt.  6:33);  “Render  therefore  to  Caesar 
v the  things  that  are  Caesar’s,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are 
God’s.”  The  same  distinction  is  implied  in  Paul’s  words:  “The 
kingdom  of  God  does  not  mean  food  and  drink  but  righteous- 
ness and  peace  and  joy”  (Rom.  14:17). 

The  New  Testament  concept  of  the  kingdom  of  God  rules 
out  the  idea  that  physical  violence  may  be  used  in  its 
advancement — as  Paul  plainly  declares  in  2 Cor.  10:4,  “The 
weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  worldly”  (“carnal” — KJV), 
to  say  nothing  of  the  testimony  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

It  is  ironical  that  the  liberals  of  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth, 
and  early  twentieth  centuries  criticized  violently  the  Church 
of  Rome  for  meddling  in  politics  while  today  the  liberals 
■ are  meddling  in  politics  with  a vengeance.  Following  the 
logic  of  some  secularists,  we  should  return  to  the  ideology  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  form  a “Holy  Church-and- 
Society  Empire” — with  the  secular  theologians  telling  the 
emperor  what  to  do. 

A second  error  of  the  secularist  is  his  concept  of  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  church  today.  He  believes  it  to  be  the  re- 
demption of  society,  and  that  this  is  to  be  brought  about,  not 
by  the  redemption  or  conversion  of  individuals  in  that  society, 
but  by  the  establishment  of  new  structures  in  society. 

He  considers  antiquated  men  like  Billy  Graham  who  de- 
clare that  “the  changing  of  men  is  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  church”  ( World  Aflame,  p.  181);  or  the  late  Daniel 
Poling  who,  though  “a  Christian  activist  of  unflagging  energy, 
he  nonetheless  believed  that  it  was  the  business  of  the 
; church  to  change  the  hearts  of  men,  not  to  change  society” 
(Time,  Feb.  16,  1968).  He  criticizes  movements  like  Evangel- 
ism-in-Depth,  whose  methods  are  dubbed  as  “relics  of  a 
prescientific  age.” 

The  error  of  the  secularists  rises  out  of  the  teaching  of 
Rousseau,  that  man  is  a bon  sauvage,  innately  good,  and  is 
a victim  of  an  evil  society.  But  the  anthropology  of  the  New 
Testament  shows  that  society  is  rather  a victim  of  evil  man. 
C.  S.  Lewis  expressed  it  well  when  he  said,  “.  . . as  long 
as  men  are  twisters  of  bullies  they  will  find  some  new  way 
of  carrying  on  the  old  game  under  the  new  system  . . . with- 
out good  men  you  cannot  have  a good  society”  ( Christian 
Behaviour,  p.  4). 

George  Kennan,  former  U.S.  ambassador  to  Russia  and 
one  who  knows  a great  deal  about  utopian  efforts  to 
straighten  out  the  world,  says  modern  revolutionaries  fail  to 
see  that  the  “decisive  seat  of  evil  in  this  world  is  not  in 
the  social  and  political  institutions  . . . but  simply  in  the 
weakness  and  imperfection  of  the  human  soul  itself,  and  by 
that  I mean  literally  every  soul,  including  my  own  and  that 
of  the  student  militant  at  the  gate”  (Time,  June  28,  1968). 


A third  error  of  the  secularists  is  their  refusal  to  recognize 
that  Christians,  while  truly  “in  the  world,”  are  in  some 
sense  not  “of  the  world”  but  are  rather  “sojourners  and 
pilgrims”  (Jn.  17:11-14;  1 Pet.  2:11;  Heb.  11:13;  13:14).  This 
concept  is  totally  foreign  to  secularist  ideas  of  Christianity. 

Of  course,  the  verses  I have  cited  are  some  of  the  strong- 
est proof  texts  for  advocates  of  “otherworldly”  Christianity, 
and  if  overemphasized  will  drive  us  to  the  extreme  of 
pseudo-piety. 

The  basic  error  of  otherworldly  Christians  is  their  failure 
to  take  into  account  the  differing  usages  of  the  terms  “world” 
and  “flesh”  in  the  Bible.  The  term  kosmos  is  used  in  (1) 
a material  sense,  to  refer  to  the  created  earth  (Jn.  1:10; 
Gen.  1:1);  (2)  a social  sense,  to  refer  to  mankind  as  a whole 
(Jn.  3:16;  1 Jn.  2:2);  and  (3)  a moral  sense,  to  refer  to  the 
system  of  evil  which  has  taken  possession  of  mankind  (1  Jn. 
2:16;  5:5;  Jas.  3:6;  4:4).  Only  in  regard  to  the  latter  sense  of 
the  word  are  Christians  to  be  “otherworldly.” 

It  is  extremely  important  to  distinguish  properly  the  above 
usages.  Failure  to  do  so  makes  some  evangelicals  “so  heav- 
enly that  they  are  no  earthly  good.”  It  also  turns  them  into 
practical  misanthropes  and  brings  them  close  to  two  principal 
heresies  of  the  second  and  third  centuries:  Gnosticism  and 
Manichaeism. 

These  two  heresies  taught  that  matter  is  intrinsically  evil, 
and  spirit  intrinsically  good.  Human  beings  are  chips  from 
the  spirit  world  that  tragically  have  gotten  trapped  into 
matter.  Man’s  salvation  is  to  escape  from  the  prison  of 
human  flesh.  Gnosticism  taught  that  an  evil  demon  made  the 
material  world.  Hence  the  Gnostics  rejected  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. They  declared  that  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  Jews, 
was  a devil  since  He  created  the  world. 

But  the  material  world  is  not  evil.  C.  S.  Lewis  said,  “God 
loves  material  things — He  made  them.”  Archbishop  William 
Temple  made  the  following  startling  (but  true)  statement: 
“Christianity  is  the  most  materialist  of  all  religions — it  has 
to  do  with  this  world  now.”  Leighton  Ford  recently  pointed 
our  that  “the  opposite  of  spiritual  [in  the  Christian  sense] 
is  not  material,  but  sin. 

Material  flesh  is  not  intrinsically  evil,  as  the  Gnostics  and 
Manichaeans  taught — and  as  some  pseudo-pietists  come 
near  teaching.  Our  physical  bodies  are  not  “prison  houses 
of  the  soul”  but  “temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  (1  Cor.  6:19), 
and  participate  in  redemption  (6:20).  Physical  mortification  of 
the  flesh  is  not  Christian.  Paul  affirms  that  “no  [normal] 
man  ever  hates  his  flesh,  but  nourishes  and  cherishes  it” 
(Eph.  5:29). 

Natural  drives  such  as  hunger,  thirst,  sex,  curiosity,  and 
acquisitiveness  are  not  intrinsically  evil.  These  are  God- 
implanted  instincts,  but  they  have  been  perverted  by  sin. 
Neither  are  culture,  science,  and  politics  innately  sinful,  but 
their  perversions  are. 

A second  error  of  otherworldly  Christianity  is  that  it  over- 
looks as  a doctrine  the  sanctity  of  the  secular.  Paul,  after 
declaring  that  our  bodies  are  temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
commands,  “Glorify  God  in  your  body'  (1  Cor.  6:19,  20). 
In  the  same  letter  he  exhorts  Christians,  “Whether  you  eat 
or  drink  or  whatever  you  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  the 
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Lord  ’ (10:31).  To  the  Christian  slaves  in  Colosse  he  ad- 
monishes, “Whatever  your  task,  work  heartily,  as  serving 
the  Lord. 

Note  carefully  how  Paul  declares  that  we  can  glorify  God 
in  secular  acts.  Too  often  evangelicals  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  we  glorify  God  only  through  so-called  “spirit- 
ual” acts — preaching,  praying,  testifying,  praising  the  Lord, 
singing,  or  speaking  in  tongues. 

This  was  the  problem  of  Roman  Catholicism  before  the 
Reformation.  Then  came  Luther  and  Calvin,  who  dug  out 
from  under  the  debris  of  monasticism  and  scholasticism  the 
great  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  sanctity  of  the  secular. 

A third  error  of  pseudo-spirituality  is  its  failure  to  realize 
the  material  character  of  stewardship:  that  it  is  practiced 
by  material  means,  with  material  things,  and  for  material 
people. 

In  Rom.  12:1,  Paul  exhorts  us  to  present  our  bodies  (note 
that  he  did  not  say  souls)  as  a living  sacrifice.  We  serve  God 
and  our  fellowman  by  means  of  a material  body  which  God 
has  given  to  us,  and  significantly  Paul  calls  this  a “spiritual 
worship”  (RSV). 

Likewise  we  serve  God  with  material  things.  The  Philip- 
pians  sent  material  aid  to  Paul  when  he  was  in  prison. 
Phil.  4:15-18.  Paul  declared  that  these  gifts  were  “a  fragrant 
offering,  a sacrifice  acceptable  and  pleasing  to  God.”  Some- 
one has  said,  “Bread  for  myself  is  a material  matter;  bread 
for  my  brother  is  a spiritual  matter.” 

Our  otherworldly  brother  will  perhaps  say  that  we  do  have 
a social  responsibility  for  the  saints — but  not  for  the  un- 
regenerate world,  to  which  our  only  responsibility  is  to  warn 
of  condemnation  and  witness  concerning  salvation. 

True,  we  have  a primary  responsibility  to  our  brethren  in 
Christ,  but  this  is  not  our  only  responsibility.  According  to 
Paul’s  exhortation  in  Gal.  6:10  we  are  to  “do  good  to  all 
men  and  especially  to  those  who  are  of  the  household  of 
faith.  When  our  Lord  was  asked  to  explain  the  significance 
of  “neighbor”  in  the  second  greatest  commandment,  He  told 
the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk.  10).  In  that  story  He 
did  not  say  that  the  man  in  need  was  a saint.  The  point 
of  the  story  is  that  any  man  in  trouble  is  a neighbor  to 
be  helped,  and  that  sadly  enough  there  are  some  sinners 
who  reveal  more  social  concern  than  do  some  so-called  saints. 

The  man  who  has  Christ  in  his  heart  should  be  very 
sensitive  to  the  suffering  and  need  of  the  world  that  sur- 
rounds him.  Consequently,  if  a man  calls  himself  a Christian 
and  shows  no  social  concern,  something  is  quite  evidently 
wrong  with  his  Christianity. 

Should  a Christian  take  an  interest  in  politics?  When  our 
Lord  said,  “Render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s 
. . .,”  He  implied  that  we  have  a responsibility  to  the  secu- 
lar state.  So  the  answer  to  the  question  depends  on  what 
you  mean  by  “politics.  If  you  give  the  pejorative  sense  to 
the  term  (“politicking”),  the  Christian  should  avoid  it.  But 
if  you  define  the  term  as  “the  science  of  government,” 
he  definitely  should  be  interested  in  politics — if  he  wants  to 
obey  the  Lord’s  injunction.  The  great  need  today  in  our 
countries  is  Christian  statesmen  who  will  fearlessly  put  into 


practice  the  ethics  of  their  faith  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

Christians  are  admonished  in  Tit.  3:1  not  only  “to  be  in 
subjection  to  . . . authorities,”  but  also  “to  be  ready  unto 
every  good  work.”  The  “works”  here  are  not  of  specifically 
religious  nature,  but  rather  civic.  These  “good  works”  will 
benefit  our  community  and  cause  men  “to  glorify  our  Father 
who  is  in  heaven. 

It  is  true,  as  John  A.  Mackay  points  out,  that  “the  pur- 
pose of  the  church  is  not  to  create  a new  order,”  but  rather 
to  “create  the  creators  of  a new  order.”  In  the  light  of  what 
has  happened  in  Cuba  during  the  last  ten  years  and  in  the 
cities  of  the  U.S.A.  during  the  last  four,  we  had  better  take 
to  heart  the  words  of  a missionary  to  China,  who  suffered 
bitter  and  brutal  treatment  when  the  communists  took  over 
that  land:  “Certain  it  is  that  if  social  justice  is  not  achieved 
under  the  bloodstained  banner  of  Christ,  it  will  be  attempted 
under  the  bright  red  banner  of  communism  (Orlin  Stock- 
well,  With  God  in  Red  China,  p.  104). — Used  by  permission 
of  the  Latin  American  Evangelist.  0 


i 
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“It  is  high  time  for  evangelism  to  be  placed  at  the  top  of  1 
the  agenda.  With  more  and  more  time  being  spent  on  putting 
the  church  straight,  fewer  and  fewer  people  are  identified 
as  committed  Christians  with  a positive  church  membership.  " | 
It  is  foolish  to  pretend  that  there  are  no  difficulties  to  over-  ] 
come  before  the  church  gives  itself  to  realistic  evangelism. 

The  language  of  religion  is  strange  to  men  and  women  un-  1 
accustomed  to  poetry  and  abstract  thought.” — Philip  Potter,  | 
Director,  division  of  mission  and  evangelism,  World  Council  ; 
of  Churches.  j 


My  Prayer  Today 


By  Edna  Hochstetler 

If  I have  caused  someone  today 
To  falter  just  one  step  away 
From  Thee 
Through  me, 

If  this — my  act — has  caused  You  pain, 

By  Thy  grace  let  me  try  again. 

Forgive  my  thoughtless,  foolish  ways 
As  I wander  through  the  days, 

For  I am  bold, 

And  hold 

Each  day  as  though  ’twere  mine  to  keep, 

Until  I find  I'm  just  like  sheep 

That  need  a shepherd’s  leading  hand, 

To  help  me  see  just  how  I stand, 

Then  only  can  I help  another 

To  “The  One  who’s  closer  than  a brother. 

His  God, 

My  God. 
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Guyanese  Respond  to 
New  Mission  Endeavor 


By  Kenneth  J.  Weaver 


Paul  and  Evelyn  Kratz  and  their  daughter  Celah. 


In  March  1969  Paul  and  Evelyn  Kratz  began  work  in 
Guyana  under  the  Virginia  Mission  Board,  working  with 
listeners  to  Mennonite  Broadcasts’  Way  to  Life  program. 

Way  to  Life,  with  speaker  David  Augsburger,  has  been 
heard  in  Guyana  over  Radio  Demerara  for  nine  years.  Over 
the  years,  a number  of  listeners  have  taken  Home  Bible 
Studies,  corresponding  with  our  Way  to  Life  branch  office 
in  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Paul  Kratz  found  Way  to  Life  listeners  eager  to  meet  with 
the  “new  missionary.”  He  reports  on  his  first  meeting  held 
the  day  following  his  arrival:  “Roy  Kiser,  the  Virginia  Board 
field  secretary,  and  I drove  out  the  East  Coast  to  Plaisance 
to  meet  Lindy  and  Una  Charles  who  have  taken  most  of 
the  Way  to  Life  correspondence  courses.  Both  gave  us  a 
very  cordial  welcome  and  soon  let  us  know  that  they  would 
like  to  begin  a Sunday  evening  service  in  their  home. 

“Bro.  Charles  took  the  initiative  to  locate  a ‘bottom 
house’  (space  under  a house  on  stilts)  where  services  could 
be  held.  He  and  his  family  announced  services  to  their 
friends  and  neighbors.  One  person  donated  some  boards  for 
benches.  Another  gave  money  for  nails. 

“Bro.  Charles  constructed  the  rather  crude  benches  him- 
self. The  first  meeting  was  to  be  a gathering  of  several 
persons  who  were  to  meet  in  the  small  Charles  living  room. 
However,  when  we  arrived,  Bro.  Charles  asked  if  it  would 
be  all  right  to  meet  across  the  road  in  the  bottom  house  that 
he  had  secured  for  future  meetings.  I readily  agreed.” 

The  Kratzes  were  delighted  to  have  62  persons  crowd 
into  the  bottom  house  for  that  meeting.  The  following  Sun- 
day evening  when  Kratz  extended  an  invitation  to  receive 
Christ,  12  persons  responded  out  of  30  in  attendance.  The 


Kenneth  J Weaver  is  secretary  for  Mass  Communications  with  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  His  offices,  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  are  located  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 


next  week,  he  reported  that  nine  more  came  forward  to 
accept  Christ  as  their  personal  Savior.  Eighteen  of  these 
are  youth,  mostly  in  their  lower  teens.  The  other  three  are 
adult  women. 

“We  are  setting  up  an  instruction  class  for  those  who 
want  to  go  on  with  the  Lord,”  Kratz  continues.  “Nineteen 
were  present  at  our  April  1 meeting,  plus  Bro.  and  Sister 
Charles.  Since  I have  none  of  our  regular  instruction  book- 
lets, we  are  basing  our  studies  largely  on  the  Way  to  Life 
correspondence  course,  ‘God’s  Great  Salvation.  . . . There 
seems  to  be  more  than  we  can  get  done  already!” 

The  Way  to  Life  is  broadcast  in  Guyana  over  the  George- 
town station  of  the  Guyana  Broadcasting  Company.  There 
are  an  estimated  130,000  radios  in  the  country  for  a popu- 
lation of  about  700,000.  This  is  not  a strong  percentage; 
however,  it  does  represent  fairly  complete  coverage  geograph- 
ically. The  stations  claim  a potential  listening  audience  of 
a little  over  600,000. 

Transistor  radios  are  seen  in  restaurants  and  in  the  hands 
of  people  on  the  streets.  However,  they  are  not  nearly  as 
predominant  as  in  the  United  States. 

From  a commercial  point  of  view,  Guyana’s  two  stations 
are  quite  successful.  The  station  manager  told  us  that  Radio 
Demerara  is  95  percent  sold  out,  and  their  sister  station  is 
about  90  percent  sold. 

Georgetown  lies  on  the  coast  as  do  all  developed  areas. 
Actually,  there  are  only  about  150  miles  of  road,  and  these 
all  extend  along  the  coastline  except  for  one  25-mile  piece 
of  road  which  goes  inland  to  an  airport  originally  built  as 
a military  base  with  American  funds.  The  paved  road  does 
not  even  extend  along  the  coast  to  the  borders  of  the  coun- 
tries on  the  east  and  west.  Georgetown,  however,  is  a rather 
well  developed  metropolitan  city. 

Georgetown  is  an  interesting  combination  of  the  old  and 
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Lindy  and  Una  Charles,  active  in  the  emerging  church  in  Plaisance, 
Guyana. 


the  new  woven  together  with  a very  noticeable  British 
influence.  Basically,  the  economic  situation  in  the  country  is 
not  one  of  growth,  even  though  construction  is  going  on 
in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

There  is  little  industry  here,  and  so  most  people  are 
employed  in  service  trades  as  well  as  sugar  plantations  and 
bauxite  mining. 

The  interior  is  basically  jungle  growth  accessible  only  by 
the  five  or  six  major  rivers  that  lead  from  the  ocean  south- 
ward. On  the  banks  of  these  rivers  are  many  small  villages 
inhabited  by  American  Indians.  East  Indians  make  up  about 
53  percent  of  the  population  of  Guyana. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  the  Christian  church,  including 
main-line  Protestant,  evangelical,  and  holiness  groups,  has 
been  working  here  for  many,  many  years.  However,  their 
churches  do  not  seem  to  have  prospered  except  in  the  inner 
part  of  Georgetown  where  most  of  the  churches  are  located. 
All  of  the  missionaries  are  also  located  in  Georgetown  and 
have  attempted  to  work  through  national  pastors  or  by 
traveling  to  the  various  towns  and  villages  beyond  the 
metropolitan  area. 

Hudson  Chang  of  the  Christian  Literature  Crusade  book- 
store has  helped  us  a great  deal.  In  addition  to  his  sound 


Kenneth  Weaver  (center),  Mennonite  Broadcasts’  executive  director,  with 
the  station  manager  and  program  director  of  Guyana’s  Radio  Demerara. 


counsel,  he  permitted  us  to  use  his  mailing  address  for  all 
Way  to  Life  correspondence.  He  indicates  that  Christianity 
is  not  active  in  Guyana  except  for  some  of  the  Pentecostal 
groups  and  the  Southern  Baptists. 

One  soon  gets  a tremendous  impression  of  the  spiritual 
and  economic  needs  of  the  people.  There  are  excellent 
opportunities  for  us  to  show  the  love  of  Christ,  both  in  word 
and  in  deed,  in  preaching  the  gospel  and  looking  to  the 
social  needs  of  the  people. 

Hudson  Chang  predicted  earlier  that  if  we  were  to  come 
in  and  establish  a church,  we  would  be  able  to  reap  con- 
siderable benefits  from  our  number  of  years  of  broadcasting 
and  Bible  correspondence  course  work  here.  It  appears  his 
forecast  is  coming  true. 

In  his  last  report,  Paul  Kratz  tells  of  plans  for  the  future: 
“We  want  to  get  started  in  our  radio  correspondence  work 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  items  arrive.  We  hope  also  to  be 
used  of  the  Lord  to  help  establish  the  emerging  church  in 
Plaisance  and  to  begin  a fellowship  in  Georgetown.  It  has 
been  thrilling  to  see  how  God  has  worked  so  far,  and  we 
believe  He  is  going  to  continue  to  do  marvelous  things  as 
we  yield  ourselves  to  Him.  Success  also  depends  on  per- 
sistent prayer  for  us,  for  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  lives  of  believers,  and  His  convicting  power  in  the 
hearts  of  the  unsaved  in  Guyana.”  CD 


Glory  in  the  Cloud 

“They  looked  . . . and,  behold,  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
appeared  in  the  cloud  (Ex.  16:10). 

We  are  reaping  one  of  the  many  wonderful  benefits  of 
the  abundant  life  when  we  can  look  at  any  dark  cloud  or 
adverse  circumstance  and  confidently  know  that  our  Lord’s 
very  presence  is  back  of  that  cloud  and  He  will  assert  His 
authority  over  it  in  due  course  as  He  sees  best.  It  is  in 
these  times  that  His  glory  shines  brightest  and  the  ulti- 
mate victory  is  richest  and  more  meaningful. 

We  see  dark  clouds  on  every  hand.  They  appear  almost 
every  day  in  our  lives.  We  see  and  come  in  contact  with 
irritating  people  who  can  make  our  day  one  of  unhappi- 
ness. Circumstances  rise  which  mar  our  thinking.  Even 
adverse  weather  conditions  can  cause  us  to  miss  the  joys 
of  the  day  if  we  allow  these  things  to  blot  out  the  face 
of  our  Lord.  Bishop  Whipple  once  said,  “For  thirty  years 
I have  tried  to  see  the  face  of  Christ  in  those  with  whom 
I differed.”  This  is  victory  in  Jesus!  It  is  our  portion  if 
we  would  practice  full  obedience  to  Him.  Do  we  try  to  dis- 
cern the  Christlike  presence  and  reality  in  people  who 
irritate  us  and  in  situations  which  can  destroy  the  joy  of 
the  day?  If  we  are  as  Christlike  as  we  should  be,  we  will 
see  Him  in  all  faces  and  circumstances  and  be  victor  of 
all  the  darts  of  the  enemy  of  our  souls.  In  being  Christ- 
like we  are  immune  to  defeat. 

Christ,  my  Lord,  I look  for  Thee  in  all  things  and  cir- 
cumstances around  me. — Mont  Hurst. 
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All  Systems  Go  for  Mission  '69 


“Tell  people  we  want  to  listen  and  see 
what  God  is  saying  to  us,’  Lewis  Strife, 
coordinator  for  Mission  ’69,  said.  “I  m more 
convinced  than  ever  we’ve  got  to  get  work- 
ing for  the  Lord.  Time  is  short. 

Those  are  Strife’s  personal  goals  for 
Mission  ’69  to  be  held  near  Wellman  and 
Kalona,  Iowa,  July  2-6.  The  program  com- 
mittee decided  that  sometimes  working  for 
the  Lord  begins  with  listening — asking 
questions  — probing  — sharing.  Generous 
blocks  of  time  for  personal  sharing  have 
been  structured  into  Mission  69.  Venture 
Groups  will  have  Bible  and  witness  input 
to  prepare  for  four  periods  of  small  group 
interaction  on  Friday  and  Saturday  morn- 
ings. 

Afternoon  Mission  Interest  Groups  struc- 
tured around  more  than  20  different  sub- 
jects are  inserted  between  relaxed  times 
for  meals,  personal  confrontations,  visiting, 
or  relaxing. 

Mass  sessions  and  Venture  Group  input 
promise  to  be  short,  fast-moving,  and  dy- 
namic. A wide  variety  of  music  should 
provide  challenge  and  a good  setting  for 
worship  that  leads  to  action.  Paul  M.  Miller, 
speaker  on  Thursday  night,  July  3,  w'ants 
to  read  James  as  he  thinks  an  African  would 
read  it  as  he  looks  at  North  Americans. 

Roy  D.  Roth,  Siletz,  Ore.,  picks  up  study 
in  James  with  “Brother,  Where  Are  You?’’ 
and  “Brothers,  Not  Judges.’’  Charles  Mc- 
Dowell, Youngstown,  Ohio,  asks,  “Can  We 
Stick  with  It?’’  The  Saturday  night  message 
by  Glenn  Musselman,  Sertaozinho,  Brazil, 
exclaims,  “God  Help  Us.’  Mission  teams 
are  scheduled  to  visit  most  southeast 
Iowa  congregations  on  Sunday,  July  6. 

Iowa  Mennonite  School  and  Lower  Deer 
Creek  Church,  site  for  Mission  ’69,  won’t 
be  difficult  to  reach  or  find,  Strife  thinks. 
Persons  coming  by  plane  will  land  in  Iowa 
City  or  Cedar  Rapids  where  the  transporta- 
tion committee  will  meet  them.  Trains  come 
Mnto  Iow'a  City  (Rock  Island)  or  Cedar 
Rapids  (Union  Pacific).  Buses  also  arrive  at 
both  cities,  and  the  transportation  commit- 
tee will  pick  people  up  at  the  trains  and 
buses  also.  Railroad  passengers  from  west 
and  southwest  may  be  met  at  Burlington 
(Burlington)  or  Fort  Madison  (Sante  Fe). 

Automobiles  may  come  on  Interstate  80 
from  east  and  west.  Coming  from  east, 
take  Highway  1 through  Iowa  City  and  16 
miles  southwest,  turn  west  (right)  at  the 
Twin  Dairy  cheese  factory.  From  the  west, 
get  off  1-80  at  Highway  218,  proceeding 


south  on  218  to  Highway  1.  Follow  High- 
way 1 southwest  as  indicated  above.  Those 
coming  from  the  south  should  proceed  on 
Highway  1 through  Kalona  to  the  cheese 
factory  (see  above)  and  turn  left  four  miles. 

The  lodging  committee  reports  60  fami- 
lies offering  the  use  of  their  yards  and  bath- 
room facilities  for  families  who  wish  to  camp. 

Mission  69  is  a missions  convention  for 
everyone  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  The  theme  is 
“Believing  and  Doing,’  and  the  biblical  base 
is  the  Book  of  James.  Lewis  Strife  is  an 
industrialist  from  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Birky  Granted 
Leave  for  Study 

Luke  Birky,  Health  and  Welfare  adminis- 
trative secretary  for  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  begins  a one-year  leave  of  absence 
on  July  1 to  study  at  the  LIniversity  of 
Oregon’s  School  of  Community  Service  and 
Public  Affairs  in  Eugene. 

“This  is  a chance  to  take  an  objective 
look  at  the  new  administrative  principles 
of  government  and  management  theorists 
and  to  study  new  laws  and  sociological  and 
economic  theories  as  they  relate  to  our 
Health  and  Welfare  program,  Birky  said. 
“Changes  are  coming  so  rapidly  that  I feel 
it  will  be  extremely  beneficial  to  get  a 
broader  theoretical  base  on  which  to  wmrk. 

Birky  assumed  his  present  post  in  1966 
upon  the  retirement  of  Ezra  C.  Bender, 
who  served  as  administrative  secretary  since 
1959.  Bender  will  be  acting  secretary  dur- 
ing Birky’ s leave,  working  from  his  home 
in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  spending  occasion- 
al weeks  in  Elkhart.  Birky  will  continue 
to  work  with  Bender  through  part  of  the 
summer  after  Bender  assumes  office  on 
July  1. 


Luke  Birky  Ezra  C.  Bender 


From  1947  to  1954,  Birky  and  his  wife 
Verna  (Conrad),  an  RN,  served  at  Menno- 
nite General  Hospital,  located  then  in  La 
Plata,  P R.  Returning  to  Colorado,  he  took 
six  months  of  in-service  hospital  administra- 
tive training  and  then  went  on  to  eventually 
become  administrator  at  Mennonite  Hospital 
in  Lajunta,  Colorado. 

The  Birkys  have  five  children:  Karl,  21; 
Anne,  19;  Kathrine,  17;  Rachel,  16;  and 
Steven,  13.  The  three  youngest  members 
of  the  family  will  accompany  their  parents 
to  Oregon. 

The  Health  and  Welfare  Division  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  administers 
hospitals,  children’s  homes,  or  retirement 
centers  in  21  communities  across  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico.  In  1968  gross  opera- 
tions totaled  $7,534,917,  of  which  $88,936 
was  channeled  through  the  Board. 

Missionary  Urges 
Church  Awakening 


Robert  Otto 


Here  on  furlough  for  the  three  months, 
then  back  to  Belgium  for  a second  service 
term — such  is  life  for  the  Robert  Otto  family. 
Bob  and  Wilda  (Cender)  Otto  and  their  chil- 
dren, Michael,  8;  Peter,  6;  and  Lorie,  4, 
returned  to  the  United  States  on  May  31 
after  four  years  of  missionary  service  in 
Brussels,  Belgium,  under  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions.  Originally  from  Springs,  Pa., 
Otto  served  five  years  as  pastor  of  the  Oak 
Grove  Mennonite  Church  in  Smithville, 
Ohio,  following  graduation  from  Goshen  Col- 
lege Biblical  Seminary  in  1960. 

Following  the  Ottos’  completion  of  two 
years  in  language  study  in  Brussels,  David 
Shank,  pioneer  missionary  to  Belgium  since 
1950,  approached  the  couple  about  accepting 
an  assignment  with  the  Foyer  Fraternel,  a 
small  group  comprised  largely  of  middle- 
aged  and  elderly  people  who  were  without 
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a pastor.  They  accepted,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  until  coming  on  furlough. 

Mennonite  mission  work  in  Belgium  is 
administered  by  Shank,  who  is  stationed 
with  his  family  in  Rixensart  approximately 
25  km.  north  of  Brussels.  Samuel  and  Dorcas 
Rolon,  missionaries  commissioned  by  Puerto 
Rico  Conference,  serve  the  Spanish-speaking 
Mennonite  congregation  in  another  section 
of  Brussels.  Congregations  growing  out  of 
mission  initiative  are  a part  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  Mennonite  Churches  of  French- 
speaking  countries. 

‘The  Foyer  Fraternel  is  really  not  a Men- 
nonite church  as  North  Americans  know  it,” 
Otto  explained.  “There  is  no  historic  Men- 
nonite church  in  Belgium.  We  would  rather 
call  ourselves  a Protestant  evangelical 
congregation.  That  immediately  puts  us  in 
the  minority,  however.  The  Protestant 
community  represents  one  half  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  population.  Over  95  percent  of 


Registration  Card 

Please  register  early  to  help  us  prepare  so 
that  you  can  have  the  most  meaningful  experi- 
ence at  Mission  ’69. 

Yes,  please  register  us  for  Mission  ’69. 

The  following  information  will  help  your  pro- 
gram staff: 

My  name 

My  husband  or  wife 

Other  members  of  our  family  (please  tell  us 
whether  they  are  youth,  adult,  school  grade 
last  year,  or  age  if  preschool) 


Name  Category,  grade  or  age  (see  above) 


This  information  will  help  your  lodging  com- 
mittee: 

Please  assign  us  to  a home 

Please  send  us  information  on  motels 

We  plan  to  camp 

We  expect  to  arrive  on , July . 

day  of  week  date 

Our  address  is 


There  will  be  a small  registration  and/or  meal 
and  transportation  fee  for  each  child  participat- 
ing in  activities.  Plan  to  pay  this  and  pick  up 
your  conference  materials  when  you  arrive. 

Clip  and  Mail  to: 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
Box  370 

Elkhart,  Ind.  46514 


the  Belgians  adhere  to  some  form  of  Catholi- 
cism. 

“Somehow  we  few  Protestants  must  learn 
to  work  together  to  penetrate  the  Belgian 
Catholic  wall,  he  continued.  “This  can 
only  come  through  being  a daily  witness  in 
their  presence.  There  is  some  Protestant- 
Catholic  dialogue  going  on  through  Bible 
studies,  but  this  must  increase  in  the  future.” 

The  other  facet  of  Otto’s  dual  assignment 
is  serving  as  chaplain  and  liaison  to  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  and  Congo  Inland 
Mission  personnel  who  come  to  Brussels  for 
language  study.  He  also  strives  to  make 
contacts  and  build  relationships  with  Congo- 
lese university  students  by  introducing  them 
to  MCC  and  CIM  people.  Thus  everyone 
involved  is  given  opportunity  to  practice 
conversational  French. 

Otto  also  presented  the  challenge  before 
the  Foyer  congregation  to  relate  to  people 
living  in  the  immediate  area.  “Our  members 
are  asking  what  to  do,”  Otto  said.  “The 
European  Common  Market  building  is  locat- 
ed in  proximity  to  the  church.  What  new 
structures  and  creative  methods  can  we  em- 
ploy to  meet  the  needs  of  its  many  function- 
aries (businessmen)?  I am  personally  con- 
cerned about  establishing  small  groups 
where  we  can  discuss  the  issues  these  peo- 
ple are  concerned  about.  Another  immediate 
need  is  for  a young  dynamic  Belgian  couple 
who  is  willing  to  help  establish  initial 
contacts  among  the  people  in  our  area. 

“We  are  anxious  to  return  to  Brussels 
by  the  end  of  August,  Otto  added.  “While 
it  is  important  to  spend  time  with  families 
and  friends  during  our  furlough,  it  is  also 
a most  venturesome  time  for  the  Protestant 
evangelical  church  in  Europe,  and  that’s 
where  we  must  be.” 

Eastern  Mennonite  College 
Graduates  204 

“Revolution  in  our  time  is  not  a joking 
matter,”  Irvin  B.  Horst  told  the  204  gradu- 
ating seniors  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Sunday  afternoon,  June  8,  in  the  first  out- 


side commencement.  w 

“We  must  see  this  revolution  as  an  honest  la 
part  of  the  larger  crisis  facing  our  Western  R 
civilization;  we  must  be  concerned  that  p 
further  polarization  does  not  occur  between 
the  church  and  student  revolt  in  particular,”  "C1 
admonished  the  University  of  Amsterdam  R( 
professor.  sf 

Striking  at  the  heart  of  what  seemed  t J(je 
the  “revolution”  theme  of  the  weekend  jj 
speeches,  the  church  history  professor  asked  es 
what  our  place  is  in  such  a situation.  “May- 
be the  most  pertinent  message  for  us  today  ^ 
is:  ‘Don’t  be  a prisoner  of  the  past.’  ” re 

Pushing  his  point  even  further,  he  asked:  vj 

“How  can  one  be  revolutionary  without  st: 

thinking  of  himself  as  a revolutionary?  ' jo 

“The  answer  is  a platitude:  follow  Christ’ 

— a platitude,  for  it  is  a rock  of  offense  for  se 
those  who  cannot  wait,  who  take  history 
into  their  own  hands;  who  assume  the  role  ts 
of  God.  It  is  a common  failing  found  far  n( 
beyond  student  circles:  the  empire  builders 
in  state  and  church,  the  state  departments  ' 3I 
who  cast  themselves  in  roles  of  defending  ^ 
righteousness.  ([ 

“To  follow  Christ  is  to  be  revolutionary,”  , |C| 
he  concluded.  “The  early  church  turned  „ 
the  world  upside  down  without  talking  about  (| 
it.  To  be  a follower  of  Christ  is  to  be  a 
follower  of  the  Lord  of  history,  and  history  « 
is  in  process,  always  changing.  We  can  be  c 
perceptive  of  what  is  taking  place  and  what  r, 
the  will  of  God  is  but  it  is  not  our  job  to  ] 
call  the  changes.  |, 

Dr.  Horst,  who  had  taught  for  11  years  at 
EMC  before  taking  up  his  posts  at  the  Men-  ^ 
nonite  Seminary  in  Amsterdam,  told  the  , 
graduating  class,  however,  that  he  was  sure  e 
he  knew  EMC  and  its  faculty  well  enough  3 

to  know  they  had  horizons  beyond  the  f 
Massanutten  and  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

“You  see  Washington  and  the  strife- 
torn  cities  of  our  country  and  you  know  that 
Appalachia  is  at  your  back  door.  I suspect 
your  sight  carries  you  beyond  our  country’s 
shores — to  the  Pragues  and  the  Palermos,  / 
the  Beiruts  and  the  Bombavs,  the  Djakar- 
tas  and  the  Nairobis.  ” 

Setting  the  pace  for  the  revolution  theme 
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was  John  A.  Lapp  in  the  morning  bacca- 
laureate talk,  “Can  the  Church  Rejoin  Her 
Revolution?”  Addressing  both  sides  of  the 
conflict,  he  said:  “You  who  are  under  30 
have  difficulty  understanding  what  the 
‘church  is,  especially  getting  ecstatic  about  a 
body  so  structured  that  it  rarely  moves, 
seemingly  impotent  and  irrelevant.  You 
despair  of  the  church  as  you  see  it  stumble 
ineptly,  meander  without  purpose,  and 
exist  oblivious  to  the  world  around. 

“Those  over  30  will  be  just  as  turned  off, 
'to  use  campus  language,  by  the  term 
revolution,  which  conjures  up  visions  of 
violence,  bloodshed,  change,  loss  of  property, 
status,  power,  and  sometimes  the  freedom 
to  propagate  the  gospel  itself.  I have  also 
heard  your  pleas  for  patience,  your  coun- 
sels for  moderation,  your  fears  of  idealism, 

, for  you  know  the  depths  of  evil  and  the 
i experience  of  suffering  so  foreign  to  most 
of  us  here. 

But  Lapp,  the  first  layman  to  give  such 
’ an  address  at  commencement  exercises, 
drew  both  sides  together  with  the  suggestion 
that  “it  is  in  a fresh  discovery  of  both 
church  and  revolution  that  we  will  once 
more  become  faithful  Christians  with  some- 
' thing  to  say  to  an  anxious  world.” 

He  said  that  “the  revolutionary  move- 
ments as  an  attempt  to  induce  a radical 
j change  of  direction  in  our  own  society  are 
remaking  the  face  of  the  entire  globe. 

I The  growing  technology  has  bound  us  all 
together  so  that  the  struggles  of  Tanzania, 
.Jordan,  Israel,  Vietnam,  and  Uruguay  are 
part  of  our  concern  right  here  at  EMC. 

“The  faithful  church,  he  went  on  to 
elaborate,  “as  God  s new  thing,  is  always 
a revolutionary  movement.  This  new  thing 
emerges  in  a world  dominated  by  aliena- 
i tion,  brokenness,  hatred,  sin. 

|4  Questioning  the  quality  of  the  church  to- 
| day,  the  history  professor  asserted  that  the 

(“church  so  many  of  us  see  today  is  hardly 
a people  or  a movement  or  the  body  of 
f Christ.  It  is  a group  of  people  virtually 
indistinguishable  from  American  and  west- 
ern society.  It  is  a fallen  church  more 
interested  in  protecting  its  position  than 
*in  revolutionary  faithfulness,  and  it  is  such 
a church  which  has  allowed  cultural,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  divisions  to  divide  it. 

How  can  the  church  rejoin  this  revolution? 
By  becoming,  not  rebels,  but  revolutionaries; 
by  rediscovering  the  meaning  of  the  church 
— the  new  creation;  by  reestablishing  the 
"covenant  that  has  not  only  a vision  but  a 
discipline;  by  recovering  the  ethical  norms 
Jesus  lived  and  taught;  and  finally  resuming 
her  role  as  the  conscience  of  mankind. 

“Jesus  came  to  seek  out  those  who  were 
lost,”  he  concluded,  “and  the  revolutionary 
church  has  always  been  a part  of  the 
••disinherited.  The  world  of  1969  and  for  the 
foreseeable  future  is  seething  with  revolu- 
tion. One  feature  of  this  impatience  with 
the  old  and  the  demand  for  equality, 
justice,  freedom,  and  opportunity  to  share  in 


the  bounty  of  God  s good  earth,  is  that 
these  goals  have  emerged  right  out  of  the 
will  of  God  for  all  mankind. 

“Even  though  few  revolutionaries  may 
recognize  it,  he  observed,  “the  revolutions 
of  modern  history  have  simply  been  secu- 
larized attempts  to  create  God’s  new  thing. 

The  1969  class,  largest  in  the  school’s 
history,  numbering  204,  sweltered  under 
the  hot  June  sun  during  the  presentation 
of  the  diplomas  by  Dean  Ira  Miller  in  the 


The  50th  ordination  anniversary  of  Bro. 
Noah  Hilty  will  be  the  occasion  for  a home- 
coming at  Crown  Hill  Mennonite  Church, 
Rittman,  Ohio,  July  20.  Bro.  Hilty  has 
served  continuously  as  a minister  in  the 
congregation  for  his  entire  ministry.  Former 
members  are  cordially  invited  to  share  in 
this  event  by  attending  or  participating  in 
a special  project  for  the  Hiltys  even 
though  it  is  not  possible  to  attend.  For 
details  write  to  Wilmer  J.  Hartman,  pastor 
of  the  congregation. 

Dedication  and  open  house  of  the  new 

boys’  residence  at  Adriel  School,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  will  be  June  28  at  2:30  p.m. 
A smorgasbord  and  bazaar  to  benefit  the 
school  will  be  held  following  the  program. 
The  public  is  cordially  invited. 

Carl  Kreider,  professor  of  economics 
and  dean  of  Goshen  College,  is  one  of  40 
teachers  chosen  from  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  the  United  States  to  take  part  in  a 
four-week  economics  seminar  sponsored  by 
General  Electric  Foundation. 

To  be  held  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  the  seminar  intends  to 
bring  the  participants  up  to  date  on  the 
latest  research  on  economics  problems  and 
current  developments  in  economics.  The 
seminar  faculty  is  composed  of  11  economists 
who  are  on  the  faculty  or  research  staffs 
of  UCLA,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  Harvard,  Stanford,  and  Yale 
universities. 

Economics  instructor  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  T.  Kembo  Migire,  will  leave 
the  faculty  this  summer,  returning  to 
Tanzania  to  establish  a new  community 
school  in  his  home  city  Shirati. 

Mennonite  Nurses’  Association  meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  conjunction  with  Mission 
Board  meeting  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  July  5, 
2:00  p.m.  “Nursing  Education  Today”  will 
be  discussed  by  the  following  panel:  Vida 
Swartzendruber,  leader,  Ray  Showalter, 
Ellen  Miller,  and  Beulah  Nice.  Mrs.  Eugene 
Blosser  will  give  an  inspirational  medita- 


absence  of  President  Myron  Augsburger. 
Augsburger  had  sent  a telegram  from  New 
Delhi,  India,  congratulating  the  seniors  and 
six  seminarians. 

Leading  the  class  with  summa  cum  laude 
honors  was  Joy  Schmidt,  a foreign  languages 
major  from  Cheswick,  Pa.  Those  getting 
magna  cum  laude  honors  were  Lois  E.  Yoder, 
a history  major  from  Salisbury,  Pa.,  and 
Ruth  N.  Yoder,  English  major  from  Meyers- 
dale,  Pa. 


tion. 

Twenty-fourth  annual  CPS  Reunion 

will  be  held  Aug.  3 at  Camp  Tel  Hai,  ten 
miles  south  of  the  Morgantown  Interchange 
of  the  Pa.  Turnpike.  John  Rudy  from  the 
office  of  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  will  speak 
at  the  worship  service  at  10:00  a.m.  There 
will  be  a Sunday  school  hour  for  the  young 
people  with  special  emphasis. 

Preston  M.  Frey  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  for  the  Chambersburg  Mennonite 
Church,  Feb.  26.  His  address  is:  R.  8,  Box 
358,  Chambersburg,  Pa.  17201.  Tele.:  717 
263-8253. 

Cleveland  I-W  Reunion  will  be  held 
at  the  Garden  Spot  Sales  Building,  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  Aug.  2.  Registration  at  2:00  p.m. 
Reservations  should  be  mailed  by  July  12 
to  J.  David  Shank,  R.  1,  Conestoga,  Pa. 
17516. 

Artemio  de  Jesus  was  installed  as  the 
pastor  of  the  reunited  Spanish  congregation 
in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  May  25.  Paul  G.  Landis 
and  James  M.  Shank  led  the  installation  ser- 
vice. Members  of  the  congregation  stood 
around  their  pastor  and  shared  in  a time 
of  special  prayer.  The  service  began  with 
a farewell  message  by  Elam  Stoltzfus,  out- 
going pastor.  Special  prayers  were  offered 
for  the  Stoltzfus  family  who  are  relocating 
in  Texas. 

Bible  Fellowship  Center,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  held  its  first  meeting  in  a rented 
building  on  the  corner  of  Rosette  and 
Arthur  streets,  May  25.  Adam  and  Alta 
Esbenshade  give  pastoral  leadership  to 
twelve  VS-ers  and  CPS  men.  The  group 
is  praying  and  working  toward  the  planting 
of  a congregation. 

The  thirteenth  annual  Spiritual  Life 
Conference  was  held  at  Deder,  Ethiopia, 
May  3-5.  Among  the  guest  speakers  were 
Tefera  Sebsebie,  Nevin  Horst,  and  Robert 
Garber. 

A gospel  team  from  Nazareth  Bible  Acad- 
emy gave  a program  at  Bedeno,  May  23. 
For  the  first  time  a Bible  Academy  Year- 
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book,  well  illustrated  with  photographs,  has 
been  published. 

The  annual  conference  of  Ethiopia 
Mennonite  Mission  will  be  held  at  Good 
Shepherd  School,  Addis  Ababa,  July  5-8. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  at  Pinto, 
Md.;  sixteen  at  First  Mennonite,  Middlebury, 
Ind. 

Change  of  address:  Earl  Hartman  from 
4410  Carroll  Road  to  R.  9,  11606  St.  Joe 
Road,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  46805.  J.  Clair 
Hollinger  from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  R.  D.  1, 
Ronks,  Pa.  17572.  Phone  687-7403.  Luke 
J.  Shank  from  Lititz,  Pa.,  to  38  Harvest 
Road,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17602.  Phone:  717 
392-7092.  J.  B.  Martin  from  Waterloo,  Ont., 
to  80  Jackson  Ave.,  Kitchener,  Ont. 

World  Evangelism  Institute  at  the 
Seminary  in  Elkhart  concluded  on  June  13. 
MBMC  missionaries  participating  were 
Glenn  Musselmans,  Laurence  Horsts,  Robert 
Ottos,  and  Blanche  Sell.  Missionary  orienta- 
tion began  June  19  and  continues  to  June 
27.  Missionaries  on  furlough  and  new 
appointees  are  in  Elkhart  for  this  period 
of  orientation. 

John  E.  Beachy  writes  from  Chandwa, 
India:  “The  Bible  school  committee  met 

after  the  close  of  the  Bible  school  and  de- 
cided that  the  same  kind  of  school  must 
again  be  held  next  year.  This  is  the  first 
aspect  of  the  three-pronged  school  and 
church  needs.  The  teaching  of  the  newly 
chosen  leaders  is  very  essential.  The  next 
phase  will  be  to  put  on  a concerted  effort 
to  take  the  school  to  the  village.  The  third 
phase  is  to  either  have  a school  for  a higher 
level  of  training  or  prepare  the  men  to 
attend  schools — seminaries  at  other  places. 

Nelson  and  Ada  Litwiller  celebrated 
their  50th  wedding  anniversary  on  Sunday, 
June  8.  The  Ismael  Gonsales  family  (Beu- 
lah), the  James  Sehertz  family  (Esther),  John 
and  Mary  Ann  Litwiller,  and  some  175 
friends  of  the  Goshen-Elkhart  community 
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General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kalona,  Iowa,  July 
1-6. 

Alberta-Saskatehewan  Conference,  Salem  Church,  To- 
field,  Alta.,  July  11-13. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  22-25. 

Ohio  Mennonite  Youth  Convention,  Highland  High 
School,  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  July  24-27. 

Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference,  Wayland,  Iowa, 
July  29-31. 

Allegheny  Conference,  Allensville,  Pa.,  July  31  to  Aug. 
2. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference,  Westview  High  School,  6 
miles  north  of  Topeka,  Ind.,  July  31  to  Aug.  3. 

Conservative  Conference,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Aug,  12-14. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Turner,  Ore.,  Aug.  15- 
19. 

Washington-Franklin  Mission  Board,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  Aug.  28. 

South  Central  Conference,  Protection,  Kan.,  Sept.  5-7. 

Washington-Franklin  Conference,  Hagerstown,  Md., 
Sept.  11. 

Lancaster  Conference,  Sept.  18. 

Illinois  Conference,  Roanoke,  111.,  Sept.  19-21. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session,  Nov.  14,  15. 

Southwest  Conference,  Downey,  Calif.,  Nov.  27-29. 

Mennonite  General  Council  Meeting,  Chicago,  111., 
Dec.  9,  10. 


helped  celebrate.  A reception  was  held  at 
Greencroft  Central  Manor  in  Goshen  from 
2:00  to  5:00  p.m. 

Ralph  Buckwalter,  Obihiro,  Japan,  re- 
ports: “Special  evangelistic  meetings  were 
held  June  15-17  here  in  Obihiro  and  June 
20-22  in  Kamishihoro,  the  former  with 
radio  pastor  Ishikawa  and  the  latter  with 
Takio  Tanase.’ 

Lydia  Burkhart,  Amasaman,  Ghana,  says: 
“We  have  added  Scripture  memorization 
to  our  monthly  youth  night  of  singing  and 
games  at  our  house.  The  interest  of  the 
regular  attenders  is  good.  Anna  Marie 
(Kurtz)  and  I have  been  alternating  months 
for  being  in  charge  of  flannelgraph  lessons 
and  Scripture  memorization  (in  Ga)  here  at 
Amasaman.  This  is  prior  to  the  regular 
church  service.  The  person  not  in  charge 
usually  goes  to  one  of  the  other  village 
churches.  The  Amasaman  church  building  is 
now  completed  except  for  painting  it.  There 
is  a debt  but  . . . with  offerings  and  har- 
vests there  should  be  no  difficulty. 

A cablegram  received  from  Ed  and  Irene 
Weaver  from  Freetown  indicated  they  were 
well,  making  good  contacts,  and  will  be  in 
Monrovia  by  June  13  and  in  Accra,  Ghana, 
by  June  18. 

Wally  and  Evelyn  Shellenberger  ar- 
rived in  Goshen  on  June  11.  They  had 
been  serving  in  Nigeria  again  for  the  past 
five  or  six  months  under  AFSC/MCC. 
Their  Goshen  address:  916  College  Avenue. 

The  estate  of  Mildred  (Mrs.  Milford) 
Hertzler  of  Morgantown,  Pa.,  recently  be- 
queathed the  sum  of  $3,000  to  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  designated  for  the  church 
building  project  in  Campinas,  Brazil.  The 
building  now  constructed  serves  as  a church 
and  living  quarters  for  Antonio  and  Waldeci 
de  Souza,  a self-supported  couple  from 
Valinhos  who  are  giving  part  time  to  the 
church  program.  David  and  Rose  Hostetler 
have  supervised  the  project  and  are  assist- 
ing the  lay  leader  until  the  time  of  their 
furlough. 

The  Kansas  City  (Kan.)  Children’s 
Home  has  submitted  an  urgent  request 
for  male  and/or  female  child  care  workers 
by  the  end  of  the  summer  to  replace  pres- 
ent VS-ers  who  will  soon  terminate.  This 
assignment  demands  living  with  boys  main- 
ly between  six  and  12  years  of  age  at 
the  Home  24  hours  a day  five  days  a week 
as  well  as  affiliating  with  the  local  VS  unit. 
Upcoming  orientations  at  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  are  slated  for  August  11-20  and 
Sept.  1-11  and  16-26.  For  more  information 
write  immediately  to  John  Lehman,  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.  46514. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Kreider,  involved  in 
an  exploratory  ministry  in  Orange  County, 
Calif.,  since  February  1969,  will  assume 
the  full-time  leadership  of  a new  Menno- 
nite church  there  beginning  Sept.  1.  They 
are  serving  under  the  Pacific  District  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
and  the  Southwest  Conference  of  the  Men- 


nonite Church.  Orange  County  is  located 
southeast  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  is  still 
in  need  of  funds  to  back  its  recent  pur-  > 
chase  of  Rampart  College  near  Larkspur,  ( 
Colo.,  as  the  new  location  for  Frontier 
Boys  Village.  Interest  can  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  5 percent  on  demand  notes  or  6 r{ 
percent  on  money  invested  for  a three-year^ 
period  or  more.  Loan  funds  in  any  amount 
should  be  forwarded  to  treasurer  David 
Leatherman,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514, 
or  write  Leatherman  for  more  information.*, 
Frontier  Boys  Village,  a health  and  wel- 
fare institution,  serves  disturbed  and  delin- 
quent youth  with  the  assistance  of  VS 
personnel. 
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"The  one  mountain  peak  accessible  to  all  isx- 
in  gaining  the  love  of  God  through  our  love  for 
Him"  (“Peaks,  p 459,  Gospel  Herald,  May  20).  , 

I object.  I object  on  the  basis  of  Jn.  3:16 — 
“For  God  so  loved.  . . .”  Also  1 Jn.  4:10 — “Here-/’ 
in  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he 
loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins. 

The  idea  that  “when  we  become  good,  God 
will  love  us  is  false,  and  has  been  the  means  of* 
turning  away  many  who  were  seeking  for 
truth  There  has  been  far  too  much  of  this  in 
our  Mennonite  circles  in  the  past. 

Amen  to  the  editorial,  “Is  That  Where  We 
Are?" — Mary  Hochstedler,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


Thank  you  for  printing  Jim  Bishop’s  “What 


Kind  of  Christian  Are  You?”  in  the  Gospel 


Herald.  It  was  most  humorous  and  enlightening 
and  I enjoyed  the  piece  very  much.  Truly  if  God 
made  us  in  His  image,  He  must  have  a sense  of 
humor,  too.  Gospel  Herald  has  been  short  in 
its  satire  since  the  passing  of  Luke  Warm.  Could 
it  be  that  satire  in  religion  hits  a little  too  close 
home  and  that  s why  we  call  it  “sacrilegious”?  i 
And  may  I suggest  that  Editor  Drescher  go  a I 
little  easy  on  those  relevant  editorials  lest  he 
step  on  some  Pharisees’  toes. — Steve  Eigsti, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

° ° ° hi 


I would  like  to  say  a hearty  amen  to  the  arti- 
cle, “Soggy  Singing,  Soggy  Church?”  by  Jean 
Widmer  (May  20  issue).  Its  the  best  article  I’ve 
read  for  some  time  in  the  Gospel  Herald.  Th^,. 
basic  thing  of  the  Bible  is  love,  which  is  accept- 
ing one  another  for  what  we  are.  I’ve  seen  too  1 
many  times  in  the  Mennonite  Church  when  fel- 
low believers  (Mennonites)  laugh  or  make  fun  of 
other  believers  in  their  own  fellowship.  This  is  "* 
why  we  can  t have  “show  and  tell  in  the  church. 

I would  also  like  to  compliment  the  author  on 
speaking  up  concerning  Christians  spending  too 
much  time  debating  whether  to  wear  a covering, 
or  not,  to  have  an  organ  in  the  church,  etc.,  etc. 
We  Christians  should  be  more  concerned  about 
our  relationship  to  a person,  the  person  Jesus 
Christ,  and  less  about  our  relationship  to  “our 
church.” — Mrs.  Mary  Staffer,  Chenoa,  111. 


Amen  to  the  editorial,  “Let’s  Preach  and 
Practice”  (May  13  issue).  We  certainly  cannot 
avoid  dealing  with  those  areas  wherein  we  dis- 
agree. By  coming  together  in  mutual  Bible  study 
and  discernment,  we  can  sharpen  our  focus  in 
the  areas  of  practice.  Blessings  to  you  in  your 
editorship! — Millard  Osborne,  Lebanon,  Ore. 


Your  editorial,  “Is  That  Where  We  Are?’  is 
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very  timely  and  long  overdue.  Th®, 9hhst 
told  Peter  that  on  him  He  would  build  the 
church,  meaning  as  Peter's  name  implies  a little 
rock,  also  that  Peter  in  all  his  cocksureness  and 
trend  in  life  was  a prophecy  of  the  church. 
Suddenly  we  find  ourselves  warming  our  hands 
.at  the  enemy’s  fire  and  wonder  what  to  do 

now.  ...  . 

The  biggest  downfall  yet  is  that  we  are  more 
and  more  trusting  ourselves  to  the  arms  of 
flesh  and  falling  prey  to  the  ways  of  the  world 
and  its  sure  failure  to  produce  what  they  have 
set  out  to  do.  . . —Mrs.  Earl  Linder,  Silver- 
wood,  Mich. 

- I am  disappointed  with  the  contents  of  not  a 
few  articles  and  pictures  in  the  Gospel  Herald. 
I know  that  1 cannot  do  much  about  it  other 
than  discontinue  my  renewal  after  being  a sub- 
scriber for  many  years.  I have  written  my  ob- 
jections at  different  times  and  the  editors  seem 
to  appreciate  my  concerns.  However,  I have  in 
my  files  very  good  articles  I got  in  the  Gospel 
Herald  which  I treasure  and  will  remember 
■and  appreciate  the  Herald  for.— David  M.  Nolt, 
Ephrata,  Pa. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Bachman,  James  and  Glenda  (Schrock),  Mefa- 
mora  111.,  third  son,  Eric  Richard,  Apr.  2,  1969. 

Beiler,  Calvin  and  Lillian  (Kauffman),  Para- 
dise, Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Keith  Laverne, 
May  15,  1969. 

Beiler,  Vernon  K.  and  Betty  (Reiff),  Elverson, 
Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Lurleen  Gail, 
May  19,  1969.  (One  daughter  deceased.) 

Derstine,  Henry  G.  and  Eileen  (Gahman), 
„ Dublin,  Pa.,  fifth ' child,  third  son,  Daryl  Ray, 
June  2,  1969.  . 

Good,  Ernest  R.  and  Ellen  (Weaver),  Carls- 
bad N.M.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Michael  Wayne 
May  23,  1969.  , lv  a . 

Haas,  Melford  and  Verla  Fae  (Kauffman) 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Lillian  Nadine,  May  25 


Ind.,  Science  Ridge  cong.,  Sterling,  111.,  and 
Margery  Ann  Frey,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Church  of  God, 
bv  Robert  Deal,  Mav  10,  1969. 

Groff— Stoltzfus.— Marlin  H.  Groff,  Washington 
Boro  Pa.,  Masonville  cong.,  and  Jean  L.  Stoltz- 
fus, Parkesburg,  Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  by  Mel- 
ville Nafziger,  May  3,  1969. 

Haws — Freed. — Ernest  D.  Haws  and  Edna 
R.  Freed,  both  of  Schwenksville,  Pa.,  Hersteins 
cong.,  by  Stanley  R.  Freed,  May  31,  1969. 

Hoover — Sensenig. — Clyde  E Hoover  Leola 
Pa.,  and  Erma  G.  Sensenig,  Lititz  Pa.,  both  of 
Carpenter  cong.,  by  Amos  H.  Sauder,  May  24, 

Hyer— Mishler  — David  L.  Hyer,  New  Phila- 
delphia, Ohio,  First  Moravian  cong.,  and  Elaine 
Mishler,  Walnut  Creek  (Ohio)  cong.,  by  Paul 
R.  Miller,  May  29,  1969. 

Krabill — Scott. — Glenwood  Krabill,  Paris,  Ohio 
and  Linda  Scott,  East  Canton,  Ohio,  both  ot 
Stoner  Heights  cong.,  by  Elvin  Sommers,  May 

10,  1969.  , . „ , . 

Martin— Nolt— Lester  F.  Martin,  Ephrata, 
Pa  Martindale  cong.,  and  Verna  Mae  Nolt, 
Bareville,  Pa.,  Groffdale  cong.,  by  Amos  H. 
Sauder,  May  10,  1969. 

Miller — Block. — Gary  Miller,  Hartville  (Ohio) 
cong.,  and  Linda  Block,  Louisville,  Ohio  Stoner 
Heights  cong.,  by  Elvin  Sommers,  May  17, 
1969. 

Myers — Hershberger. — Dennis  Myers  and  Anita 
Hershberger,  both  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  Waterford 
cong  by  Elno  W.  Steiner,  May  31,  1969. 

Wortinger-Fry  — David  Keith  Wortinger, 

Middlebury,  Ind.,  and  Nancy  Ellen  Fry  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  John 
Wortinger  and  Samuel  Troyer,  June  6,  1969. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Bauman,  Owen  S.,  son  of  Martin  S.  and 
Susannah  (Steckley)  Bauman,  was  born  in 
Waterloo  Co.,  Ont.,  Feb.  16,  1903;  died  at  the 
K-W  Hospital,  May  11,  1969;  aged  66  y.  2 m. 
25  d.  On  Jan.  25,  1927,  he  was  married  to 
Lydiann  Martin,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 


are  2 sons  (Mervin  and  Roy),  3 daughters 
(Laura— Mrs.  Dale  Schumm,  Florence— Mrs. 
Mervin  Scheer,  and  Esther — Mrs.  Paul  Snider), 

12  grandchildren,  one  brother  (Henry  S.),  and 
3 sisters  (Almeda — Mrs.  Paul  Martin,  Susannah 
— Mrs.  Jesse  Shantz,  and  Alice  Mrs.  Ivan 
Martin).  He  was  a member  of  the  St.  Jacobs 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  May 
14,  with  Glenn  Brubacher  officiating. 

Bowman,  Angeline,  daughter  of  Alfred  and 
Elizabeth  Knechtel,  was  born  in  Waterloo  Co., 
Ont  July  15,  1879;  died  at  the  Watrous  (Sask j 
Hospital,  May  17,  1969;  aged  89  y.  10  m.  2 d 
In  1901  she  was  married  to  Alvah  S.  Bowman, 
who  died  Oct.  — , 1946  Surviving  are  6 children 
(Eldon,  Alfred,  Mabel— Mrs  David  Deckert 
Clavton,  Bertha— Mrs.  Elmer  Snider  and 

Florence  Gingrich)  and  one  brother  ( Ephraim ) 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sons  (Fred 
and  William).  She  was  a member  of  the  Sharon 
Church,  Guernsey,  Sask.,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  May  21,  with  James  Mullet  officiating, 
assisted  by  J.  Oglesby. 

Hochstetler,  Lizzie  R.,  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Roza  (Schrock)  Hochstetler,  was  born  in 
Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  Mar.  29,  1878;  died  at  the 
Pleasantview  Home,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Junt 
1969-  aged  91  v.  2 m.  5 d.  Surviving  are  one 
sister-in-law  (Mrs.  Lewis  Hochstetler),  4 nieces 
and  2 nephews.  She  was  the  last  of  a tamilv  ot 
6 children.  She  was  a member  of  the  Kalona 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  June 
5,  with  Carl  Smeltzer  and  J.  John  J Miller 
officiating;  interment  in  Lower  Deer  Creek 

Cemetery.  , , „ < 

Hostetler,  Lawrence  Alan,  son  ot  Ira  and 
Velma  (Ulrich)  Hostetler,  was  born  near  Roan- 
oke, 111  , Oct.  29,  1949;  died  at  the  Methodist 
Hospital’,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  due  to  injuries  re- 
ceived in  an  auto  accident,  Apr.  28,  1969;  aged 
19  y 5 m.  30  d.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  3 
sisters  (Lela— Mrs.  Melvin  Stewart,  Emma,  and 
Betty),  and  4 brothers  (Milton,  Roy,  Kenneth, 
and  Raymond).  He  was  a member  of  y1®  Linn 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  May  2, 
with  John  E.  Hostetler  and  Harold  Hostetler 

King,  ^Nannie  Rebecca,  daughter  of  David 
R and  Melinda  J.  (Plank)  Zook,  was  born  at 
Belleville,  Pa.,  July  20,  1880;  died  at  the  Mary 
Rutan  Hospital,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  May  30, 


Kratz,  Curtis  and  Eva  (Derstine),  Souderton, 
Pa  sixth  child,  third  daughter,  Glenda  Lynn, 
May  26,  1969.  _ T 

Miller,  Lowell  and  Joyce  (Gates),  Louisville, 
Ohio,  third  son,  Troy  Allen,  May  26,  1969. 

Troyer,  Jonas  and  Edna  (Gardner),  Berlin,  Ohio, 
^ third  child,  first  daughter,  Carmen  Lynette, 


May  10,  1969. 

Widrick,  John  C.  and  Mary  Ellen  (Yousey), 
Croghan,  N.Y.,  first  child,  Jan  Marie,  Apr  6, 
1969 

Yoder,  Ervin  and  Patricia  (Overholt),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Thomas  Christopher,  May  25, 
1969. 

Zook  Mervin  and  Lois  (Alderfer),  Souderton, 
‘ Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Cheryl  Renee, 
May  21,  1969. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
* given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 


Bradley— Bontrager.— Ron  Bradley,  Prescott, 
Mich.,  and  Nancy  Bontrager,  Fairview  (Mich.) 
ong.,  by  Virgil  S.  Hershberger,  May  3,  1969. 
Cramer— Moore.— LeRoy  Cramer,  Nappanee, 
~ A Ind.,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  Dorothy  Moore, 
Portland,  Ore.,  Waterford  cong.,  Goshen,  Ind., 
■*  1 by  Elno  W.  Steiner,  May  24,  1969. 

Ebersole — Frey. — Verne  Ebersole,  Goshen, 
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1969;  aged  88  y.  10  m.  10  d.  On  Nov.  23,  1909, 
she  was  married  to  John  R.  King,  who  died 
Feb.  10,  1950.  Surviving  are  2 children  (Harley 
and  Ida  Belle — Mrs.  Herman  Roth),  6 grandchil- 
dren, 3 great-grandchildren,  one  sister  (Mrs.  Ida 
Nafzinger),  and  one  brother  (Isaac  B. ).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Earl)  in  1947. 
She  was  a member  of  the  South  Union  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Kauffman 
Funeral  Home,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  June  2,  with 
Roy  S.  Koch  officiating;  interment  in  South 
Union  Cemetery. 

Kremer,  Demaris  Delane,  daughter  of  Wes 
and  Ida  (Kennell)  Stutzman,  was  born  at  Mil- 
ford, Neb.,  Sept.  28,  1919;  died  at  the  Bryan 
Memorial  Hospital,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  of  leukemia, 
May  31,  1969;  aged  49  y.  8 m.  3 d.  On  Nov. 
16,  1938,  she  was  married  to  Robert  Kremer, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Donald, 
Gary,  Dale,  and  Wayne),  one  daughter  (Kimberly), 
4 granddaughters,  her  parents,  one  brother 
(Cleve),  and  2 sisters  (Jean — Mrs.  Ervin  Stutz- 
man and  Veryl — Mrs.  Dennis  Stutzman).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  brother  (Merlin).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Beth-El  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  June  3,  with  John 
Willems  and  Warren  Eicher  officiating;  interment 
in  Blue  Mound  Cemetery,  Milford,  Neb. 

Lapp,  Mary  Ellen,  daughter  of  Samuel  S.  and 
Sarah  (Zook)  Miller,  was  born  in  Lawrence  Co., 
Pa.,  Aug.  14,  1885;  died  at  the  Sleigh-Bell 

Nursing  Home,  Austintown,  Ohio,  May  22,  1969; 
aged  83  y.  9 m.  8 d.  On  Jan.  7,  1914,  she  was 
married  to  Stephen  K.  Lapp,  who  preceded  her 
in  death.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Della — 
Mrs.  Eber  Martin),  6 grandchildren,  2 great- 
grandsons,  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Harry  Kauffman  and 
Mrs.  Elmer  Detwiler),  and  one  brother  (Alvie 
E. ).  She  was  a member  of  the  Maple  Grove 
Church,  near  New  Wilmington,  Pa.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Sharp  Funeral  Home, 
May  25,  with  Paul  Yoder  officiating,  assisted  by 
Leonard  Hershey;  interment  in  Maple  Grove 
Cemetery. 

Miller,  Katie,  daughter  of  John  J.  and  Mary 
(Slabaugh)  Stutzman,  was  born  in  Johnson  Co., 
Iowa,  May  30,  1885;  died  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
of  complications  caused  by  a broken  hip,  May 
28,  1969;  aged  83  y.  11  m.  28  d On  Sept.  17, 
1904,  she  was  married  to  Henry  /.  Miller,  who 
died  in  1967.  Surviving  are  6 children  (Mrs. 
Cora  Raymond,  Marie — Mrs.  Waldo  Geiger, 
Eliza — Mrs.  Harold  Brock,  Melvin,  Jay,  and 
Eldon),  21  grandchildren,  50  great-grandchildren, 
4 great-great-grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Irving 
and  Will),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Lyda  Eckdahl  and 
Mrs.  Nellie  Kauffman).  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  2 children  (Ray  and  Rollie).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Wellman  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  May  31,  with  Ron  Kennel 
officiating. 

Mumaw,  Alicia  Renee,  daughter  of  Ward  and 
Ruth  (Schrock)  Mumaw,  was  born  at  Wooster, 
Ohio,  May  26,  1969;  died  May  27;  aged  1 d. 
Surviving  in  addition  to  her  parents  are  2 
sisters  (Dawn  and  Angela),  maternal  grandpar- 
ents (Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Schrock),  and 
paternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  W. 
Mumaw).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Auble  Funeral  Home,  Orrville,  Ohio,  May  29, 
with  A.  J.  Metzler  officiating;  interment  in 
Crown  Hill  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Amelia,  daughter  of  Christian  and 
Barbara  (Gingerich)  Schlabaugh,  was  born  in 
Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  Oct.  14,  1888;  died  at  Kalona, 
Iowa,  May  10,  1969;  aged  80  y.  6 m.  26  d.  On 
Dec.  16,  1916,  she  was  married  to  Joel  H.  Yoder, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Fannie),  one  daughter-in-law  (Katie — Mrs.  Eli 
Swartzentruber),  6 grandchildren,  2 great-grand- 
children, one  brother  (Mahlon),  and  2 sisters 
(Ida  and  Lizzie).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Sunnyside  Conservative  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  May  12,  with  David  Yoder 
and  Morris  Swartzendruber  officiating;  interment 
in  Fairview. 
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Modern  Disciple 

By  Dallas  Lee 


Pressed  for  a simple  yes-or-no,  Clarence  Jordan  confessed 
before  a grand  jury  ten  years  ago  that  yes,  he  would  “sell 
a ham”  to  a communist. 

Satisfying  as  that  admission  probably  was,  it  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  for  indictment — the  grand  jury  returned 
a no-bill.  The  public  report,  however,  revealed  that  the 
jurors  still  were  convinced  Jordan  was  a communist  and 
stated  that  his  Koinonia  Farm  operation  could  hardly  be 
Christian,  since  there  was  not  a sign  of  a church  “or  even  a 
chapel.” 

Jordan,  whose  very  presence  in  his  native  south  Georgia 
seems  to  stir  ill  winds,  laughs  about  that  no-bill. 

“I  told  them,”  he  said,  “that  I would  sell  a ham  to  a 
hungry  Ku  Kluxer  too,  but  that  never  made  the  papers. 
I also  tried  to  explain  to  them  the  difference  between  Christ 
and  Marx,  but  it  soon  became  clear  that  the  jurors  didn  t 
know  anything  about  either  one  of  them.” 

With  education  in  agriculture  and  a doctorate  in  New 
Testament  Greek,  a perceptive  country-boy  sense  of  humor 
and  a profound,  radical  interpretation  of  the  Scripture,  Jor- 
dan indeed  does  provoke  emotional  reaction  from  those  who 
encounter  him. 

He  is  a quiet  man  with  a gentle  acceptance  of  people  who 
profess  all  sorts  of  convictions  or  lack  of  convictions,  an  atti- 
tude that  seems  to  confound  and  infuriate  his  foes.  Con- 
fronted by  an  intimidating — “but  polite” — 93-car  caravan  of 
Ku  Klux  Klansmen  in  robes  and  hoods  who  said  he  must 
leave  and  leave  quickly  or  suffer  the  consequences,  Jordan 
replied  graciously: 

“We  are  prepared  to  accept  the  consequences.  And  let 
me  assure  you  that  we  are  not  violent  people.  None  of  you 
will  be  hurt. 

Even  though  he  established  Koinonia  Farm  in  1942  as  an 
experiment  in  “honest  discipleship  to  Christ”  that  included 
assisting  other  farmers  with  modern  agricultural  expertise, 
Jordan  and  the  transitional,  integrated  residents  of  Koinonia 
(up  to  60)  have  faced  burnings,  shootings,  churchly  condem- 
nations, and  a suffocating  economic  boycott. 

His  radical  attitude  obviously  has  been  disturbing. 

The  White  Problem 

He  has  not  talked  about  a Negro  problem;  he  has  talked 
about  a white  problem — “If  you  are  standing  with  your  foot 

Dallas  Lee  is  the  news  editor  of  the  Home  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention.  His  headquarters  are  in  Atlanta.  His  writings  have  appeared  in  many 
church  publications. 


on  a man’s  neck,  he  is  not  the  problem;  you  are.”  He  has 
not  expounded  on  bootstrap  economic  theories  and  “God 
helps  those  who  help  themselves  ; he  has  talked  about 
servanthood  in  the  name  of  Christ.  He  has  not  tried  to 
justify  wars;  he  has  demonstrated  an  ability  to  overcome  evil 
with  good.  He  has  not  lived  by  the  accepted,  segregated 
pattern;  he  has  shared  his  table  with  “niggers.” 

His  endurance  in  this  impractical  posture  in  the  face  of 
violence  and  threats — especially  in  the  middle  and  late  fifties 
— assuredly  has  put  hope  in  the  hearts  of  many  south 
Georgia  Negroes. 

Now  he  has  a larger  vision,  however.  “An  integrated, 
Christian  community  was  a practical  vehicle  through  which 
to  bear  witness  to  a segregated  society  a decade  ago,”  he 
said.  “But  now  it  is  too  slow,  too  weak,  not  aggressive 
enough. 

To  move  into  a nationwide  encounter,  Jordan  has  formu- 
lated a ministry  that  includes  proclamation  of  a “radical, 
transforming”  gospel,  traveling  schools  of  discipleship,  and 
a unique  approach  to  “providing  the  disinherited  with  an 
inheritance”  through  jobs  and  housing. 

This  encounter  could — just  possibly  could — rock  the  foun- 
dations of  the  American  Way. 

“A  whole  new  spirit  needs  to  be  introduced  in  the  land,” 
Jordan  said.  “Our  objective  is  to  bring  into  sharp  focus  the 
clear  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  will  cause  a shift  away 
from  competition  and  hostility  and  exploitation  and  greed 
to  a new  spirit  of  cooperation  and  trust  and  sharing  and 
mutual  respect  and  love. 

“We  want  to  throw  every  ounce  of  our  weight  into  helping 
men  to  radically  restructure  their  lives  so  as  to  be  in  part- 
nership with  God.” 

For  implementation  of  this  new  effort,  called  PARTNERS, 
Jordan  has  designed  a three-pronged  strategy  based  on  the 
New  Testament  emphasis  of  preaching,  teaching,  and  healing. 

The  heart  of  the  message  to  be  proclaimed,  Jordan  said, 
is  the  “new  order,  the  new  spirit  announced  by  Christ 
in  His  inaugural  address  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth. 

In  that  situation,  he  believes,  Jesus  was  announcing  the 
permanent  arrival  of  the  spirit  of  the  Year  of  Jubilee — in 
Jewish  tradition,  the  50th  year  set  aside  as  a yearlong 
“sabbath  of  sabbaths,”  a time  when  the  spirit  of  God  was 
to  rule  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Thus,  slaves  were  freed,  cap- 
tives released,  land  returned  to  original  owners,  and  debts 
forgiven. 
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“The  Jews,’  Jordan  said,  “had  a built-in  check  against 
exploitation.  Jesus  felt  that  if  you  could  live  like  that  once 
every  50  years,  you  could  live  like  that  permanently.  So  He 
declared  the  permanent  Year  of  Jubilee.’’ 

Such  a radical  interpretation  of  the  gospel  is  illustrated  in 
the  early  experience  of  the  church,  he  said,  when  the  be- 
lievers sold  their  property  and  possessions  and  distributed 
the  income  among  all,  each  according  to  his  need. 

“The  gospel  still  should  carry  such  an  impact — faith  is  not 
something  to  be  toyed  with,’’  Jordan  said. 

“If  God  transforms  the  inner-self  of  a man  into  His  image, 
the  evidence  of  that  transformation  will  be  the  works  of 
Christ  through  that  man. 

With  that  fundamental  precept,  Jordan  has  declared  that 
God’s  works  in  a man  do  not  end  with  salvation,  but  begin, 
thus  transcending  the  social  action-evangelism  carryings-on 
currently  disrupting  so  many  Christian  denominations. 

Throwing  Out  the  Net 

Jordan  describes  this  communication  phase  of  PARTNERS 
as  “throwing  out  the  net,  trying  to  draw  people  into  this 
new  spirit.’  For  further  development,  the  schools  of  dis- 
cipleship  come  into  play. 

As  PARTNERS  moves  into  full  swing,  Jordan,  co-worker- 
thinker  Millard  Fuller  (a  young  former  millionaire  who  turned 
his  back  on  his  riches),  and  others  who  identify  with  the  new 
spirit  will  man  schools  of  discipleship.  Two  approaches  will 
be  used:  one  of  going  out  to  groups  of  seekers  in  “Paul  and 
Silas ” teams,  and  one  of  bringing  groups  to  the  facilities 
at  Koinonia  Farm  for  weekends  or  weeks. 

The  matter  of  affluence  is  foremost  in  Jordan’s  mind  in  the 
search  for  the  essential  meanings  of  the  Scripture  that  he 
expects  to  occur  in  the  schools.  He  comments: 

“Augustine  once  said,  ‘He  who  possesses  a surplus  pos- 
sesses the  goods  of  others.’  That  is  a polite  way  of  saying 
that  anybody  who  has  too  much  is  a thfef.  If  you  are  a 
‘thief,  perhaps  you  should  set  a reasonable  living  standard 
for  your  family  and  restore  the  “stolen  goods’  to  humanity 
through  some  suitable  means.’ 

The  third  phase  of  PARTNERS  provides  at  least  one 
“suitable  means,  he  feels. 

Building  from  the  $250,000  assets  of  Koinonia  Farm, 
PARTNERS  has  incorporated  a Fund  for  Humanity  that  will 
“emancipate’  land  for  low-income  farm  families — black  and 
white — to  work  together  in  partnership;  create  low-overhead, 
rural-based  industries  for  job  opportunity;  and  offer  no-in- 
terest loans  that  should  make  it  possible  for  more  poor  rural 
families  to  own  their  own  homes. 

Primary  in  the  housing  and  partnership  farming  aspects 
of  the  ministry  is  the  absence  of  interest  on  loans.  The 
Bible,  Jordan  says,  describes  interest  as  “usury’’  when  forced 
on  the  poor. 

Money  loaned  by  the  Fund  for  Humanity  for  housing  will 
be  interest  free,  reducing  by  about  half  what  it  costs  to  buy 
a home  through  normal  financing  channels. 

On  the  farming  side,  the  fund  will  purchase  land,  hold  the 


deed  to  it,  and  make  it  available  for  two  or  several  families 
to  work  in  partnership  at  no  cost  other  than  paying  taxes, 
thus  freeing  at  least  some  families  from  the  staggering  inter- 
est rates  that  are  forcing  so  many  small  farm  operators  off 
the  land  and  into  the  cities. 

Usership.  Not  Ownership 

“Usership,  then,  will  replace  ownership,’  Jordan  said. 
“There  will  be  no  charge  on  the  land,  just  as  there  is  no 
charge  on  the  air  or  on  the  sunset. 

(Koinonia  Farm  itself  already  is  being  converted  to  part- 
nership farming,  and  a 42-acre  homestead  area  has  been 
marked  off  for  housing.  Also,  some  25  people  are  employed 
in  the  first  partnership  industry — the  fruit  cake-candy,  direct- 
mail  operation  that  has  virtually  supported  the  farm  since 
local  boycotts  forced  termination  of  cattle,  hog,  and  chicken 
business  a decade  ago. ) 

The  Fund  for  Humanity,  then,  is  the  healing-application 
phase  of  PARTNERS. 

“To  keep  discipleship  from  becoming  theoretical,  detached, 
and  academic,  it  has  to  get  into  the  needs  of  mankind, 
Jordan  said.  “Faith  rooted  only  in  theology  and  speculation 
soon  makes  dunces  and  idiots. 

“The  Word — any  word — if  it  remains  a word,  becomes 
insipid,  inane,  insane,  no  matter  how  brilliant  it  is.  It  must 
become  flesh  to  be  living,  just  as  God  to  be  God  had  to  be- 
come flesh.’’ 

To  keep  the  fund  growing  and  self-perpetuating,  Jordan 
is  not  counting  only  on  donations  from  concerned  Christians 
elsewhere.  He  also  is  expecting  successful  beneficiaries  of  the 
fund  to  pay  back  into  the  fund  as  they  can. 

Recognizing  the  vulnerability  of  such  a plan,  Jordan  said: 

“We  don’t  want  sterile  receivers  of  a dole.  We  want 
them  to  work  hard  to  make  a profit  so  they  can  have  some- 
thing to  share  with  the  poor  because  they  were  poor.  Under 
this  system,  a poor  man  can  become  a man  with  a mission. 

Although  at  least  one  church  already  has  been  involved  in 
helping  one  farmer-friend  of  Koinonia  Farm  get  out  from 
under  an  insurance  firm  load,  Jordan  is  neither  purposely 
seeking  to  enlist  churches  nor  to  quarrel  with  them. 

“Our  thought  for  the  moment  is  just  to  bypass  the  religious 
establishment,’’  he  said.  “I  think  that  is  what  Jesus  did. 
PARTNERS  is  not  concerned  with  being  either  the  friend  or 
the  foe  of  the  present  church  structure.  It  is  the  friend  of 
humanity.’’ 

Contemporary  Christians,  Jordan  said,  often  are  so  anxious 
for  Christ  to  be  God  “that  His  humanity  offends  us. 

“The  emphasis  on  the  deity  of  Christ  is  an  escape  from 
the  humanity  of  God,’’  he  said.  “We  seem  to  want  to  send 
God  back  up  into  the  heavens  where  we  can  sing  praises 
to  Him,  and  build  steeples  that  rise  up  to  Him — none  of  that 
messing  around  down  here  trying  to  be  human. 

“This  spirit  already  is  abroad,”  Jordan  said.  “It  is  just  a 
matter  of  cultivating  it  and  helping  it  to  grow'  and  to  bear 
fruit.” 

Whether  through  his  efforts  to  contribute  to  the  agricultural 
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ability  of  other  south  Georgia  farmers,  or  his  own  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  (THE  COTTON  PATCH  VERSION 
OF  PAUL  S EPISTLES),  or  his  counsel  with  a steady  stream 
of  visitors  and  temporary  residents  of  Koinonia  Farm’s 
modest  facilities,  Jordan  seems  always  to  stay  close  to  the 
fundamental  question  he  has  spent  a lifetime  exploring. 

Pressed  again  recently  for  a quick  answer — this  time  to  a 
query  on  what  he  hopes  to  have  achieved  at  some  point  in 
the  future  through  PARTNERS,  he  just  smiled  and  without 
hesitating  said: 

“At  the  end  of  10  years  or  20  or  50,  we  hope  to  have 
been  faithful.  □ 


By  Still  Waters 

In  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness. — Prov.  31:26. 

In  the  Book  of  Proverbs  the  highest  praise  is  placed 
upon  a godly  mother  by  the  statement,  “In  her  tongue 
is  the  law  of  kindness.  ” The  little,  nameless,  unre- 
membered acts  of  kindness,  says  William  Wordsworth, 
are  the  best  portion  of  a good  person’s  life. 

Kindness  is  shown  by  the  words  we  speak  and  the 
tone  in  w'hieh  w’e  speak  them. 

Frederick  William  Faber  wrote:  “Kind  words  are  the 
music  of  this  world.  They  have  a power  which  seems  to 
be  beyond  natural  causes,  as  if  they  were  some  angel  s 
song  w'hieh  had  lost  its  way  and  come  on  earth.  It 
seems  as  if  they  could  almost  do  what  in  reality  God 
alone  can  do — soften  the  hard  and  angry  hearts  of  men. 
No  one  was  ever  directed  by  a sarcasm — crushed,  per- 
haps, if  the  sarcasm  w'as  clever  enough,  but  drawn 
nearer  to  God,  never. 

Small  words  of  love  and  understanding  work  winders. 
A father  was  reading  his  evening  paper.  His  small  son 
came  in  from  playing  to  show'  him  a scratch  on  his 
finger.  Finally  the  father  turned  from  his  paper  with 
some  annoyance  and  said,  “Well,  I can’t  do  anything 
about  it,  can  I?”  “Yes,’  said  the  boy,  “You  could 
have  at  least  said  oh.  ’ 

So  also  the  small  w'ords,  “Please,’’  “I’m  sorry,” 
“Excuse  me,"  and  “Let  me  help  you,”  are  words  used 
in  the  ministry  of  kindness  which  may  be  achieved  by 
all.  And  while  great  brilliance  and  intellect  are  to  be 
admired,  they  cannot  dry  one  tear  or  mend  a broken 
spirit.  Only  kindness  can  accomplish  this. 

Kindness  is  showm  by  the  small  acts  we  do.  And  one’s 
ability  for  kindness  is  proved  at  the  point  where  others 
mistreat  us.  It  was  said  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  that 
no  one  ever  felt  the  full  force  of  his  kindness  until  he 
did  Beecher  an  injury. 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Study  History 
in  Sunday  School? 

Why  should  the  average  person — a term  which  applies  to 
most  of  us — be  interested  in  history?  Isn  t history  a subject 
to  be  studied  in  school  and  forgotten  as  soon  as  the  course  is 
over?  What,  if  anything,  can  a Christian  learn  from  historical 
study?  Is  there  a reason  for  seeking  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  history?  These  are  questions  to  consider  at  the  out- 
set of  a year’s  study  on  “The  Story  of  God  and  His  People.” 

A Bible  survey  approach  is  essentially  a study  of  history, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  Holy  History.  What  is  history?  A 
nontechnical  definition  uses  the  term  as  equivalent  for  the 
ongoing  process  of  life.  All  of  us  are  involved  in  history.  Our 
present  culture  is  rooted  in  history.  We  may  learn  from  the 
past  as  we  seek  to  interpret  it  and  find  its  significance  for 
the  present. 

Christianity  is  a history-oriented  religion  as  opposed  to 
nature-oriented  religions  such  as  the  Canaanite  (Baal)  wor- 
ship. It  is  God  who  has  done  marvelous  things  for  man  since 
the  beginning  of  time.  He  called  unto  Himself  a special 
people — first  through  Abraham,  later  through  Moses.  He 
delivered  His  people  from  Egyptian  bondage  and  led  them 
to  a new  land.  All  of  history  is  the  arena  of  God’s  work  with 
men.  The  focal  point  is  the  redeeming  action  of  His  Son, 
Jesus  Christ.  Its  culmination  will  be  the  New  Jerusalem. 

No  history  can  be  entirely  objective.  Both  for  the  writer 
and  for  the  reader,  history  has  a point  of  view  or  perspective. 
Thus  the  Bible  is  not  only  history,  but  interpreted  history. 
It  is  history  told  for  a purpose. 

Our  task  is  to  seek  to  discover  that  purpose.  We  need  to 
know  the  Bible  as  history,  a record  of  past  events.  More  im- 
portant, w'e  are  concerned  with  the  Bible  as  interpreted  his- 
tory. What  did  God  say  to  men  in  these  events  of  history? 
What  is  He  saying  to  us  today  through  these  accounts?  Our 
perspective  as  men  and  women  of  faith  is  to  respond  to  the 
One  to  whom  the  events  point — namely,  to  God  making 
Himself  known  in  and  through  the  process  of  living. 

— Harold  D.  Lehman,  Vice-Chairman,  MCCE. 

t»  O o 

“The  idolatry  of  money  means  that  the  moral  worth  of 
a man  is  judged  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  money  he  pos- 
sesses or  controls.  The  acquisition  and  accumulation  of  money 
in  itself  is  considered  evidence  of  virtue.  It  does  not  so  much 
matter  how  money  is  acquired — by  work  or  invention,  through 
inheritance  or  marriage,  by  lock  or  theft — the  main  thing  is 
to  get  some.  The  corollary  of  this  doctrine,  of  course,  is  that 
those  without  money  are  morally  inferior — weak,  or  indolent, 
or  otherwise  less  worthy  as  men.  Where  money  is  an  idol, 
to  be  poor  is  a sin.  — from  Dissenter  in  a Great  Society  by 
William  Stringfellow,  p.  40.  Used  by  permission  of  Holt, 
Rinehart  & Winston,  Inc.,  publishers. 
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Editorials 


100  New  Homes  Or . . . 

A few  days  ago  I heard  Clarence  Jordan  speak.  As  always, 
he  was  to  the  point.  As  always,  his  own  love  overflowed.  As 
always,  one  who  speaks  out  of  pain  and  pleasure  of  expe- 
rience speaks  not  in  hollow  echoes  but  in  words  which  bite 
the  conscience.  I give  one  illustration  he  shared. 

In  a certain  southern  town  approximately  100  black 
families  live.  These  families  are  poor  in  food,  clothes,  and 
shelter.  They  afford  a ready-made  opportunity  for  Christians 
to  carry  out  Christ  s words  of  concern  and  compassion,  to 
practice  Christianity. 

A certain  congregation  in  this  same  town  decided  to  build 
a new  church.  After  all,  other  congregations  were  building 
new  churches.  The  decision  was  made.  And  this  congregation 
put  into  the  brick  and  mortar  of  a new  church  building  as 
much  money  as  it  would  have  taken  to  build  each  of  the 
100  needy  families  a new  home. 

Now  that  congregation  could  have  really  proved  it  cared 
for  persons.  It  had  the  chance  to  make  Christianity  real. 
Think  what  a testimony  it  could  have  given.  Had  it  built  a 
hundred  homes,  it  likely  would  have  preached  a greater  ser- 
mon than  was  ever  preached  in  the  entire  state.  And  that 
sermon  would  have  been  understood.  But  the  congregation 
chose  to  build  a monument  in  which  members  could  meet 
themselves  once  a week  and  talk  about  God’s  love  and 
Christ’s  sacrifice  and  the  importance  of  witnessing  to  a lost 
world. — D. 

Time  for  Discipline 

It  is  disturbing  that  at  a moment  when  the  hazard  to  hu- 
man survival  is  the  greatest  in  history,  discipline  in  manv 
vital  areas  of  our  religious,  social,  and  political  life  is  break- 
ing down. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  an  advanced  society  requires 
more  discipline,  not  less.  The  multiplicity  of  codes  and  regu- 
lations we  are  subjected  to  today  illustrates  this  fact,  al- 
though we  also  seem  to  increasingly  ignore  it  in  matters  of 
personal  ethics  and  conduct. 

The  rigidness  of  discipline  is  closely  tied  in  with  the  grow- 
ing complexity  of  our  culture.  It  varies  with  time  and  place 
and  degrees  of  responsibility.  Zoning  requirements,  for  ex- 
ample, were  unknown  when  we  all  still  lived  on  the  farm. 
No  one  told  us  how  to  build  our  houses  and  barns  and  we 
put  our  fences  where  we  pleased.  Not  until  we  entered  the 
professions  or  took  up  industrial  occupations  did  we  experi- 
ence the  arbitrariness  of  hours  and  schedules.  As  regards 
responsibility,  there  is  a vast  difference  in  the  disciplines 
imposed  on  a traffic  cop  on  the  streets  of  Newton,  Goshen, 
or  Bluffton  and  those  required  of  a flight  dispatcher  in  the 


control  tower  of  Chicago’s  tightly  jamed  O’ Hare  International 
Airport. 

Much  of  the  upheaval  on  our  college  and  university  cam- 
puses stems  from  the  misconceptions  by  both  students  and 
faculty  regarding  the  nature  of  discipline  and  freedom.  Rather 
than  being  a denial  of  discipline,  freedom  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  prerogative  to  choose  which  disciplines  we 
are  going  to  accept.  In  this  respect  freedom  becomes  synony- 
mous with  maturity. 

An  editor  who  tries  to  assume  the  powers  and  privileges 
but  not  the  disciplines  of  his  position  is  not  mature.  The 
same  applies  to  bankers,  doctors,  preachers,  and  professors. 
Students  expected  to  abide  by  prescribed  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  no  more  imposed  upon  than  are  the  employees 
of  an  industry  who  must  observe  set  hours  and  do  their 
assigned  work.  To  say  we  accept  the  job  but  not  the  attend- 
ant requirements  is  a contradiction. 

Life  situations  without  disciplines — whether  right  or  wrong, 
good  or  bad— are  nonexistent.  The  kind  of  disciplines  we 
choose  to  submit  to  manifest  the  extent  of  our  maturity  and 
freedom.  Young  people  will  have  difficulty  understanding  this 
principle  unless  it  is  taught  them  in  the  home. 

This  principle  is  also  set  forth  in  the  Scripture  when  it 
says,  “Do  you  not  know  that  if  you  yield  yourselves  to  any 
one  as  obedient  slaves,  you  are  slaves  of  the  one  whom  you 
obey,  either  of  sin,  which  leads  to  death,  or  of  obedience, 
which  leads  to  righteousness’’  (RSV)? 

Christians  always  were  called  to  a high  level  of  personal 
discipline.  Theirs  are  the  glorious  disciplines  of  Christ — ac- 
cented by  the  needs  of  the  society  and  world  in  which  they 
live. — Mermo  Schrag,  Mennonite  Weekly  Review. 

Who's  Stealing? 

Gas  was  getting  away  from  the  farmer’s  250-gallon  tank. 
So  he  drained  the  tank,  filled  it  with  water,  and  waited  for 
results.  Several  nights  later  a stalled  car  was  parked  a few 
hundred  feet  from  the  farm  with  fifteen  gallons  of  water  in 
its  tank. 

Some  lawbreakers  are  fairly  easy  to  catch.  Others  are  much 
more  subtle.  Take  the  case  where  one  steals  another’s  good 
name  or  reputation  by  simply  raising  his  eyebrows  at  the 
opportune  time  or  by  a little  gossip.  Much  more  damage 
is  done  by  these  things  than  stealing  tanks  of  gas.  Such  are 
breakers  of  the  royal  law. 

As  a Christian  matures,  he  sees  more  and  more  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  sins  of  the  spirit  which  can  so  easily  be  the 
most  damaging  sins  of  life.  A covetous  desire  which  develops 
an  envious  feeling  about  another’s  position  or  possessions, 
a proud  spirit  which  shows  itself  in  being  easily  hurt,  and 
an  inner  hostility  which  demonstrates  itself  when  the  oppor- 
tunity arises  to  criticize  another — these  are  the  thieves  which 
steal  our  own  spirituality  and  the  usefulness  of  others. 

Scripture  says  we  should  do  toward  another  what  we 
would  wish  for  ourselves  in  the  same  circumstances.  It  goes 
also  beyond  this  in  saying  that  Christlike  love  sees  and  de- 
sires the  best  in  others  and  will  do  only  those  things  which 
will  help  the  other. — D. 
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Proposed  Model  of 
Church  Organization 


MEMBERS 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 


BOARD  OF  CONGREGATIONAL 
MINISTRIES 


MUTUAL  AID  BOARD 


-Guidance  and  coordination  of 
church  institutional  efforts 
in  higher,  secondary,  and 
elementary  education 
-Administration 
Hesston  College 
Goshen  College 
Seminary 
Student  Services 
C. G.  Lectures 


- Overseas  Ministries 

- Home  Ministries 

Missions 
Vol.  Service 
CPS  i 

WMSA 

Peace  and  Social  Action 

- Health  and  Welfare 

- Mass  Communications 

Radio,  TV 
Literature 


— Worship 

— Evangelism  & Church  Extension 

— Ministerial  Services 

— Stewardship  Education 
-Christian  Education 
-Curriculum  Development 
-Publishing  and  Printing 

Mennonite  Publishing  House,  Inc. 
-Youth  Ministries 
-WMSA 

— Peace  and  Social  Ministries 

— Congregational  Planning 

— Church  Building  Services 


Mennonite  Central  Committee 


- Menn.  Mutual  Aid,  Inc. 

- Menn.  Mutual  Aid  Assn. 

- Menn.  Automobile  Aid 
-Menn.  Church  Bldgs. 
-Menn.  Retirement  Trust 

- Menn.  Foundation 

- Menno  Insurance  Service 


This  model  of  church  organization  is  being  recommended 
to  the  delegates  of  Mennonite  General  Conference  and  to 
representatives  on  our  three  church  boards.  The  major 
changes  which  this  model  proposes  are  summarized  in  the 
following  article. 

Unified  Denominational  Structure 

The  primary  change  is  to  bring  together  the  currently 
autonomous  Boards  and  General  Conference  into  one  inte- 
grated, coordinated  structure  responsible  to  the  Mennonite 
General  Assembly.  This  is  achieved  by  having  the  General 


Assembly  elect  some  of  the  members  of  the  General  Board 
and  a majority  of  the  members  of  the  administrative  Boards, 
and  by  making  the  General  Assembly  responsible  for  estab- 
lishing program  priorities,  adopting  an  annual  budget  and 
coordinating  fund  raising  for  the  denominational  agency 
programs. 

"Assembly"  as  a New  Concept 

The  use  of  the  term  “Mennonite  General  Assembly  sym- 
bolizes the  coming  together  of  representatives  from  (district) 
conferences  and  congregations  to  plan  and  promote  the 
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churchwide  program.  The  word  “Assembly”  is  preferred  over 
“conference”  since  in  some  Mennonite  circles  in  recent  de- 
cades the  word  “conference”  has  come  to  imply  a rather 
authoritative  body,  which  implication  is  not  appropriate  for 
the  new  organization.  It  is  desired  that  the  denominational 
agencies  operate  according  to  a service  posture  and  motif, 
helping  congregations  and  conferences  to  unite  in  recognition 
that  “our  mission  is  one.” 

Congregation  Representation  in  the  General  Assembly 

The  proposed  model  assumes  that  the  congregation  is  the 
primary  organizational  unit  of  the  church,  a basic  tenet  of 
Anabaptism.  This  emphasis  on  the  congregation  is  expressed 
in  the  provision  for  one  or  more  delegates  (ordained  or  un- 
ordained) from  each  congregation  to  the  General  Assembly. 
It  is  believed  that  this  would  strengthen  the  ties  of  the  con- 
, gregations  to  the  churchwide  programs  and  thus  elicit  a 
greater  support  and  sense  of  participation  in  the  work  of  the 
church.  It  can  be  noted  that  congregation  delegates  to  the 
> General  Assembly  is  an  extension  of  a practice  already  in 
j effect  in  most  Mennonite  conferences  whereby  congregations 
send  delegates  to  the  regular  meetings  of  conference. 

General  Board 

Under  the  proposed  structure  the  “General  Board”  would 
become  the  agency  charged  with  the  overall  administration  of 
church  program  as  directed  by  the  General  Assembly.  The 
General  Board  would  be  small  enough  to  function  as  an 
executive  body,  in  which  capacity  it  would  direct  the  work 
of  the  General  Secretary  and  his  staff.  Although  the  Board 
r of  Education,  Board  of  Missions,  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries,  and  Mutual  Aid  Board  would  carry  on  their  pro- 
grams with  considerable  independence,  the  General  Board 
would  direct  all  matters  pertaining  to  inter-Board  relation- 
ships, as  well  as  coordinate  the  denominational  procurement 
and  allocation  of  financial  and  personnel  resources.  Also  the 
General  Board  will  determine  the  program  of  the  General 
Services  Committee. 

General  Service  Committee 

In  order  to  gain  the  efficiencies  of  a unified  church  pro- 
gram, a General  Services  Committee  would  be  established 
to  provide  a variety  of  services  to  all  the  Boards.  These 
services  would  include  accounting,  fund  raising,  information, 
research,  personnel  enlistment,  audio-visual  materials,  print- 
ing, archives,  data  processing,  etc.  Although  unified  services 
can  best  be  achieved  in  some  type  of  central  office  facilities, 
the  latter  are  not  mandatory  and  can  be  developed  as 
needed  and  desirable. 

Separate  Officers  for  Assembly  and  General  Board 

Under  current  structure,  the  officers  of  Mennonite  General 
Conference  are  also  the  officers  of  the  General  Council.  Un- 
der the  proposed  structure,  the  Assembly  would  have  its  own 
officers  who  would  be  in  charge  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  and  the  committees  of  the  Assembly.  The  day-to- 
day  church  program  would  be  administered  by  the  General 
Board  which  has  a separate  set  of  officers.  Integration  of 


Assembly  and  Board  functions  would  be  facilitated  through 
the  provision  that  the  Moderator  and  Moderator-elect  of  the 
Assembly  also  serve  on  the  General  Board,  but  not  as  its 
officers. 

The  "Council  on  Faith.  Life,  and  Strategy" 

This  new  agency  would  perform  some  of  the  functions  of 
the  present  “General  Council,”  particularly  those  functions 
having  to  do  with  the  study  and  development  of  overall 
church  policies  and  procedures.  The  Council  on  Faith,  Life, 
and  Strategy  is  designed  to  be  free  from  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities in  order  that  it  may  perform  a deliberation 
function  in  reviewing  broad  aspects  of  church  program  and 
in  developing  recommendations  for  the  General  Board  and 
the  General  Assembly. 

Board  of  Congregational  Ministries 

Although  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Board  of  Missions,  and  Mutual  Aid  Board  would  continue 
relatively  unchanged  from  present  program,  the  proposed 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  would  bring  together 
functions  currently  provided  under  General  Conference  and 
the  Publication  Board.  The  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries is  designed  to  effect  a greater  integration  of  programs 
serving  the  needs  and  problems  of  congregations.  Thus  the 
denomination  can  focus  more  specifically  on  meeting  congre- 
gation needs  and  on  helping  the  conferences  in  their  services 
to  congregations. 

Conference  Role  in  Denominational  Program 

The  conferences  would  not  elect  members  to  the  adminis- 
trative boards  as  they  do  at  present,  but  the  role  of  the 
conferences  in  the  proposed  model  would  continue  to  be 
major.  This  is  achieved  by:  (1)  the  conferences  continuing  to 
appoint  a substantial,  and  no  doubt  very  influential,  block 
of  approximately  160  delegates  to  the  General  Assembly,  (2) 
each  conference  appointing  a member  to  the  General  Board, 
and  (3)  conferences  having  a key  liaison  role  in  a two-way 
communication  process  between  congregations  and  denomina- 
tional agencies.  The  proposed  model  does  not  provide  for 
any  alteration  in  the  current  relationships  between  confer- 
ences and  their  member  congregations. 

Denominational  Support  of  Conference  Program 

The  proposed  model  provides  for  certain  procedures  for 
strengthening  conferences.  Field  services  to  conferences  (as 
well  as  to  congregations  and  members)  will  be  provided  both 
by  the  General  Board  and  by  the  four  administrative  boards. 
Each  conference  would  be  encouraged  to  provide  at  least  one 
full-time  or  part-time  staff  executive  (conference  minister, 
overseer,  executive  secretary,  or  whatever  entitled)  who 
would  head  the  conference  administrative  program.  This 
staff  executive  would  be  the  chief  liaison  between  conference 
and  denominational  board.  He  would  be  a channel  of  com- 
munication between  agencies  at  all  levels.  Where  a conference 
is  too  small  to  support  an  executive  officer,  a denominational 
agency  (such  as  the  Board  of  Missions)  may  be  able  to  assist 
the  conference  in  providing  for  staff  leadership. 
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Assembly  Delegates  from  Independent  Congregations 

The  proposed  model  would  admit  delegates  to  the  Menno- 
nite  General  Assembly  from  Mennonite  congregations  not 
currently  members  of  a conference.  Eligibility  to  send  dele- 
gates would  be  determined  by  the  Committee  on  Delegates 
in  line  with  the  wishes  of  the  General  Assembly.  It  is  not 
intended  that  this  provision  should  in  any  way  encourage 
congregations  to  become  or  remain  independent  from  a con- 


ference. As  a basic  policy,  all  congregations  should  be  ex- 
pected to  affiliate  with  a conference.  However,  it  is  hoped 
that  by  this  provision,  congregations  that  have  become 
separated  from  a conference  might  be  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue their  affiliation  with  and  support  of  Mennonite  Church 
agencies  and  thus  also  to  be  open  to  receive  the  further 
help  and  counsel  of  church  agencies.  Hopefully,  this  proce- 
dure might  lead  to  reconciliation  and  restoration  of  any 
previously  broken  relationships.  □ 


For  Discussion 

Our  Children  for  Christ,  Yes! 

By  Harold  D.  Lehman 


The  intent  of  the  discussion  “Our  Children  for  Christ,  Or 
is  so  worthy  that  one  hesitates  to  offer  any  counter  remarks. 
However,  some  of  its  statements  deserve  further  clarification. 
The  larger  issue  is  the  strategy  by  which  the  Christian 
school  may  be  defended  and  promoted  most  effectively.  The 
present  discussion  proceeds  from  some  of  the  statements  made 
in  the  Apr.  29  article  in  the  Gospel  Herald. 

“Pagan  schools  . . . where  the  name  of  God  is  banned  from 
the  curriculum.”  This  is  hardly  an  accurate  statement  because 
the  name  of  God  has  never  been  excluded  from  American 
public  schools  by  law.  What  has  been  prohibited  are  religious 
practices:  the  recitation  of  prayers  (the  Lord’s  Prayer  or  other 
prescribed  prayers)  and  the  devotional  use  of  the  Bible. 
These  key  decisions  were  made  in  the  1962  review  of  the 
Engle  vs.  Vitale  case  and  in  the  historic  June  17,  1963,  re- 
view of  the  Schempp  and  Murray  cases.  In  each  decision 
the  Supreme  Court  acted  in  accordance  with  its  interpretation 
of  the  Free  Exercise  and  Establishment  clauses  in  the  First 
Amendment.  This  amendment  protects  the  individual  from 
any  coercive  measure  of  the  state  either  encouraging  or 
discouraging  him  concerning  any  creed  or  faith.  It  guarantees 
what  we  know  as  freedom  of  religion.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  in  the  1963  case  the  Supreme  Court  further  observed, 
...  it  might  well  be  said  that  one’s  education  is  not 
complete  without  a study  of  comparative  religion  or  the 
history  of  religon  and  its  relationship  to  the  advancements 
of  civilization.  It  certainly  may  be  said  that  the  Bible  is 
worthy  of  study  for  its  literary  and  historical  qualities. 
Nothing  we  have  said  here  indicates  that  such  study  of 
the  Bible  or  of  religion,  when  presented  objectively  as 
part  of  a secular  program  of  education,  may  not  be 
effected  consistent  with  the  First  Amendment. 


Harold  D.  Lehman  is  professor  of  Education  at  Madison  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


While  there  are  still  many  unanswered  questions  as  to 
whether  the  Bible  and  religion  can  be  taught  in  this  objective 
manner,  the  door  is  open  for  teaching  about  religion  in  the 
schools.  A wide  variety  of  curriculum  materials  have  been 
prepared  for  such  use  by  organizations  like  the  Religious 
Instruction  Association  (Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.),  the  Fourth  R 
Foundation  (Lincoln,  Neb.),  and  various  state  and  university 
departments  of  education.  A good  illustration  is  the  social 
studies  unit  prepared  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  entitled  “Man’s  Relation  to  God.” 

It  should  also  be  added  that  many  school  districts  have 
continued  on  with  certain  religious  exercises  in  spite  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  Schools  usually  reflect  the  wishes 
and  convictions  of  the  local  community  with  respect  to  these 
matters.  There  are  many  schools  in  the  United  States  where 
there  are  devotional  exercises  in  the  classroom,  use  of 
prescribed  prayers,  released  time  Bible  instruction  on  school 
premises,  and  even  Bible  instruction  for  academic  credit. 

"Pagan  Schools"  or  "Secular  Schools" 

It  is  entirely  proper  to  classify  the  public  schools  as  secular 
using  the  definition  as  given  “pertaining  to  the  world,  or 
things  not  spiritual  or  sacred.”  Public  schools  receive  public 
tax  money  and  are  regulated  by  the  state.  With  respect  to 
religion,  the  public  school  is  directed  to  be  impartial  both  to 
the  religions  and  to  the  irreligions  in  society.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  the  public  school  is  not  concerned  with 
values.  Actually  the  public  system  reflects  to  a great  degree 
the  values  of  our  society.  The  heritage  of  Judeo  Christian 
thought  and  Western  culture  is  basic  in  our  system. 

It  must  also  be  said  that  much  of  what  the  Christian  school 
or  college  does  is  also  secular  in  nature.  Europeans  who 
stress  classical  studies  in  their  education  look  on  American 
education,  both  public  and  parochial,  as  being  far  more 
secular  than  theirs. 
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To  call  a school  secular  does  not  connote,  however,  that  it 
is  necessarily  pagan.  Pagan  means  “no  religion,  heathen,  not 
a Christian,  Moslem,  or  Jew.”  Such  a label  is  hardly  justified 
for  American  public  education,  the  persons  engaged  in  this 
4 work,  or  the  values  perpetuated. 

“Whose  stated  objective  is  to  make  patriotic  American 
citizens  of  them — nothing  more.”  Citizenship  is  a stated  ob- 
jective of  American  public  education  but  it  is  not  the  only 
one.  To  my  knowledge  the  word  patriotic  does  not  appear 
in  any  listing  of  objectives  for  American  public  education. 
A Two  well-known  pronouncements  are  the  Seven  Cardinal 
Principles  of  Education  and  the  objectives  listed  by  the 

I Educational  Policies  Commission.  In  addition  to  citizenship 
t the  former  statement  includes  the  objectives  of  health,  com- 
mand of  fundamental  processes,  vocation,  worthy  use  of 

(leisure  time,  worthy  home  membership,  and  ethical  character. 
* The  latter  statement  lists  self-realization,  economic  efficiency, 
human  relationships,  and  civic  responsibility.  Again  it  can  be 
added  that  Christian  schools  look  with  great  appreciation 
k upon  these  same  objectives  and  share  in  their  fulfillment 
within  their  own  schools. 

Guilt  by  Association 

! “There  is  very  little  difference  today  in  the  end  product  of 
our  high  schools  and  colleges  between  America  and  Russia.” 
Guilt  by  association  is  an  old  argument  but  in  this  case  would 
be  rejected  as  emphatically  by  Russian  educators  as  by 
American  educators.  While  both  systems  are  secular  and 
f scientifically  oriented,  the  goals  of  education  in  a democracy 
and  in  a socialist  state  produce  some  marked  differences  in 
'*  the  end  product.  To  equate  atheistic  (Russian)  education  and 
American  education  needs  more  documentation  than  mere 
personal  impression. 

“God  created  the  home  and  the  church.  Man  created  the 
school.”  Does  this  statement  imply,  therefore,  that  all  homes 
and  churches  are  good  and  that  schools  are  evil?  Actually 
schools  were  begun  originally  in  most  cases  both  in  Europe 
and  in  America  under  religious  auspices.  Depending  on  the 
type,  schools  may  still  be  considered  as  an  extension  of  the 
church  or  the  home. 

“In  some  specially  favored  Mennonite  communities  more 
Christian  liberties  may  be  taken  with  Christian  teachers  in 
public  schools,  and  somewhat  of  a Christian  atmosphere 
created.”  This  is  an  interesting  suggestion  in  light  of  the 
author’s  sharp  distinction  between  the  roles  of  the  church 
and  state.  Since  the  public  system  is  state-controlled  and 
tax-supported,  is  it  consistent  to  take  this  kind  of  “Christian 
liberties”  to  make  of  the  public  school  a Christian  (Mennonite) 
v atmosphere?  Are  we  ready  to  grant  the  same  privilege  to 
other  groups  in  communities  which  are  less  “favored”  by 
the  Mennonite  presence?  This  is  the  precise  reason  why  a 
pluralistic  educational  system  exists  in  our  country.  The  pub- 
lic system  takes  the  stance  of  religious  neutrality;  parochial 
systems  may  produce  the  kind  of  atmosphere  they  desire. 
No  religious  group  is  to  be  permitted  to  use  the  public 
schools  for  the  enhancement  of  its  particular  religious  com- 
mitment. This  is  the  primary  task  of  the  church  and  home 
or  the  Christian  school  if  so  delegated. 


The  intent  of  the  original  discussion  was  to  promote  the 
Christian  school.  The  present  writer  agrees  with  the  intent 
but  disagrees  with  the  strategy  used.  The  best  defense  of  the 
Christian  school  is  not  the  depreciation  of  the  public  system. 
Neither  Christians  nor  the  Christian  school  are  called  upon 
to  be  a divisive  factor  in  the  community  in  the  area  of  edu- 
cation. Public  schools  perform  an  important  role  in  society. 
To  educate  all  the  children  of  all  the  people  is  a demanding 
task.  Public  education  deserves  the  respect  and  support  of  all 
people  in  the  community,  Christians  included. 

Fortunately,  the  Christian  school  and  college  can  be  justi- 
fied and  promoted  on  their  own  merits.  The  best  defense  of 
the  Christian  school  is  positive.  In  addition  to  and  in  full 
development  of  the  general  objectives  listed  above,  the  Chris- 
tian school  may  emphasize  the  centrality  of  God  in  all 
knowledge,  may  promote  particular  church  beliefs,  may  inte- 
grate all  learning  with  a Christian  world  view,  may  provide 
a distinctive  social  environment  for  its  students,  may  train 
for  church  vocation,  etc.  These  are  the  plus  things  which 
the  Christian  school  provides.  These  are  the  kinds  of  argu- 
ments we  ought  to  be  using  in  building  convictions  for  Chris- 
tian education.  Our  children  for  Christ,  Yes!  □ 


What  Color  Is  Life? 

By  Ruth  Rudy 

“What  is  your  favorite  color?”  asked  this  first  grade  teach- 
er. “Black,”  said  Mike.  But  he  couldn  t say  why  he  chose  it, 
except  that  there  were  suicide  attempts  in  the  home  and 
Mike  was  on  sedation.  “White,”  said  Greg.  And  his  reason — 
because  God  is  white  and  I like  God.  Being  Catholic  and 
attending  mass  where  the  white  statues  stood  for  reverence 
and  God,  Greg  chose  his  color  accordingly. 

What  color  is  your  life?  Do  you  see  red  entirely  too  often? 
Are  you  living  above  your  budget  and  running  in  the  red? 
Bills,  bills,  bills!  Or  that  business  of  yours  has  so  much  red 
tape  involved  in  it.  Perhaps  you  burn  with  anger  when  your 
temper  flares  all  too  frequently. 

Have  you  been  called  yellow  because  you  were  conscien- 
tious objector?  That  shouldn’t  last  because  it  is  now  popular 
to  oppose  war. 

Have  you  ever  felt  green  with  envy?  Or  were  so  green  at 
a new  job  that  frustration  reigned  until  you  finally  discovered 
what  your  job  was  all  about? 

Some  people  are  so  blue  from  depression  over  many 
things  that  they  accomplish  nothing. 

Maybe  your  life  is  just  plain  filthy  brown  and  you  need  a 
good  soul  cleansing,  or  just  plain  gray,  dull  and  uninteresting 
with  no  real  future  ahead. 

However,  we  all  know  that  our  lives  take  on  many 
different  hues  from  growth  to  growth,  whether  it  be  physical, 
spiritual,  emotional,  or  social.  When  a child  starts  out  on 
black,  will  his  life  end  in  the  red?  Personally,  I’m  glad  I 
learned  to  like  and  trust  God  regardless  of  color!  Q 
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Our  Convictions, 


Reactions, 


Divisions 


By  Nelson  E.  Kauffman 


Opportunities  for  Understanding  Ourselves 

Needs  present  opportunities.  We  see  the  opportunities 
others  have  for  meeting  their  needs  much  more  readily  than 
we  see  our  own.  I confess  I don  t like  some  reactions  I have 
to  the  actions  of  others,  and  I need  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
them.  I must  try  to  understand  myself,  which  is  more  difficult, 
as  I try  to  understand  others. 

The  changes  in  the  life  patterns  of  our  brethren,  in  their 
convictions,  and  in  their  legalisms,  bother  us.  We  react  in 
refusing  fellowship,  in  divisions,  in  censorious  statements,  in 
beginning  new  movements,  new  publications,  etc.  Then  others 
of  us  react  to  these  reactions.  Here  is  a great  opportunity 
to  be  Christlike,  and  to  follow  Paul  as  he  followed  Christ. 
Here  we  have  great  opportunity  to  examine  ourselves  as  we 
also  examine  our  brethren.  Here  is  the  opportunity  to  obey 
both  the  first  and  second  commandment,  and  to  experience 
the  stability  such  obedience  brings.  We  need  to  pray  for  each 
other. 

Our  reactions  to  the  actions  of  others  cause  divisions 
among  us,  just  as  there  were  divisions  in  the  Corinthian 
church.  We  are  soon  followers  of  men.  Paul  said  this  is  car- 
nal. We  react  to  the  actions  of  others  by  condemning  t;hose 
who  become  followers  of  men  and  soon  we  have  succeeded  in 
having  people  following  us.  Paul  says,  “In  passing  judgment 
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upon  him  [another]  . . . [we]  condemn  . . . [ourselves], 
because  . . . [we],  the  judge,  are  doing  the  very  same 
things”  (Rom.  2:1). 

We  hold  up  the  New  Testament  church  as  a model  and 
seem  to  overlook  its  human  failures.  A good  look  at  and  study 
of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  New  Testament  church  and  « 
how  Paul  dealt  with  them  will  help  us  understand  our  church 
situation  today. 

-C 

Why  We  React  as  We  Do 

Our  own  spiritual  conditions  and  theological  views  are  often 
reflections  of  our  psychological  conditions.  “Paul’s  was.  While  - 
he  was  in  a condition  of  inward  guilt  and  hostility  he  was 
a legalist  and  a persecutor.”  1 He  said  he  was  “exceedingly 
mad”  against  those  who  followed  the  new  way.  Acts  26:11.  , 
He  had  all  the  answers.  But  “when  his  heart  was  changed 
from  hate  to  love,  his  viewpoint  and  thinking  also  changed. 

It  is  the  insecure  and  guilty  person  who  is  legalistic  and  in-  , 
tolerant  and  who  can  make  no  room  for  somebody  who 
differs  with  him.”  2 

Peter  too  was  very  self-confident,  dogmatic,  and  intolerant 
before  his  heart  was  changed.  He  contradicted  Jesus  who  said 
he  would  deny  Him,  then  cursed  and  swore  at  the  girl  who 
observed  his  unconcealable  identity.  “Insecure  leaders,  in  the 
world  or  church,  usually  try  to  rule  with  an  iron  hand.  They 
cannot  afford  to  have  their  opinions  and  conclusions  chal- 
lenged.” 1 Therefore,  when  their  positions  or  statements 
are  challenged  they  react  violently. 

When  Peter  was  converted  and  at  peace  in  God’s  love  he 
was  secure,  even  when  reprimanded  by  the  church  fathers 
for  deviation  from  tradition.  Acts  11:2.  When  Paul  was  se- 
cure in  the  love  of  Christ  and  in  his  love  for  his  brethren, 
he  did  not  need  to  leave  the  fellowship  of  the  carnal  Co- 
rinthian church  for  the  safety  of  his  own  soul.  He  did  not 
lose  his  convictions  by  living  and  working  with  Galatians 
(Gal.  1:10)  who  rejected  him,  or  with  the  churches  of  Rome 
who  preached  Christ  out  of  envy  and  strife,  and  to  make 
his  suffering  greater.  Phil.  1:12-19. 

Paul  did  not  solve  the  many  problems  of  the  Corinthian 
or  Galatian  churches  by  separating  himself  from  them.  1 
Cor.  4:15;  2 Cor.  10:7-12;  Gal.  4:11-16.  This  was  not  be- 
cause he  was  a man  of  uncertain  convictions.  It  was  not 
because  there  were  not  times  when  he  advised  separation 
from  contentious  apostates.  Tit.  3:10,  11. 

Examining  Our  Convictions 

We  often  accuse  each  other  of  having  no  real  convictions, 
of  compromise,  of  liberal  or  of  some  extreme  theology.  One 
school  of  outspoken  fundamentalism  has  asked  the  state  to 
approve  their  school  guards  being  armed  with  submachine 
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guns  and  automatic  rifles.  4 A student  attending  a Billy 
Graham  evangelistic  meeting  to  them  is  compromise  with  evil 
meriting  expulsion  from  the  institution  but  arming  men  with 
firearms  is  not  thought  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Christ 
they  profess  to  follow  more  closely  than  other  Christians  do. 

“We  have  to  distinguish  between  real  convictions  and 
legalism.  Conviction  is  deep.  It  means  you  are  convinced, 
sure,  confident,  and  unafraid.  Legalism  is  superficial.  It 
means  you  are  not  sure;  so  you  are  intolerant,  harsh,  and 
unkind.  Real  conviction  allows  for  tolerance  and  love  just 
because  you  do  not  see  that  which  is  fundamental  and 
eternal  as  being  threatened  by  every  deviation  of  man. 
Legalism  is  an  attempt  to  enforce  upon  everybody  the  strict 
rules,  regardless  of  how  they  may  be  affected  by  them.  ‘The 
letter  killeth  but  the  Spirit  giveth  life.’  Sound  conviction, 
you  see,  is  related  to  love  for  man  and  confidence  in  God.”  5 

There  are  those  who  immediately  contend  that  if  we  take 
the  above  position,  as  expressed  by  this  voice  of  one  of  our 
evangelical  denominations,  we  simply  stand  for  nothing.  We 
would  agree  with  Robert  Browning  who  once  said,  “There 
are  those  who  believe  something,  and  therefore  will  tolerate 
nothing,  and  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  tolerate  every- 
thing because  they  believe  nothing.”  Phillips  Brooks  said, 
“We  anticipate  a time  when  the  love  of  truth  shall  have 
come  up  to  our  love  of  liberty,  and  men  shall  be  cordially 
tolerant  and  earnest  believers  both  at  once.”  7 

Our  situation  in  the  Mennonite  Church  is  declared  to  be 
our  system  of  “boards,  boards,  and  more  boards,”  of  “bishops, 
missions,  conferences,  etc.”  This  writer  who  is  not  secure 
enough  in  his  position  to  attach  his  name  to  the  material 
he  mails,  believes  no  organization  is  needed,  for  the  church 
is  an  organism.  The  dogmatism  with  which  he  writes  betrays 
his  lack  of  biblical  support  for  his  position.  The  more  inse- 
cure we  become,  the  more  dogmatically  we  tend  to  express 
ourselves  in  order  to  give  us  confidence  through  our  own 
strong  statements. 

A Bible  teacher  from  the  Bohemian  Brethren  evangelical 
tradition  from  Czechoslovakia  whom  I heard  lecture,  spoke 
of  Christians  in  that  country  who  are  in  intense  dialogue 
with  Marxist  atheists.  The  Christians  present  the  good  news 
that  God  loves  and  cares  for  all  people.  The  Brethren  there 
teach  and  demonstrate  Christ’s  concern  for  the  poor,  op- 
pressed, hungry,  and  scattered.  If  the  Brethren  were  not 
tolerant  enough  to  also  listen,  no  such  testimony  for  Christ 
would  be  possible.  “We  are  secure  in  the  faith  Christ  gave 
us,”  the  speaker  said.  They  realize  that  faith  is  a gift  of 
God  (Eph.  2:8)  and  it  is  not  something  that  is  risked  by 
sharing  it.  “Conviction  and  tolerance,  you  see,  are  not 
opposite  poles  but  more  like  the  two  sides  of  the  same 
coin.  ” ” 


We  need  people  who  have  convictions  strong  enough  to  be 
tolerant  enough  to  testify  humbly  and  effectively  to  persons 
who  have  far  different  opinions  than  their  own.  It  does  not 
help  us  or  other  people  very  much  to  speak  only  with 
persons  who  totally  agree  with  us.  To  withdraw  from  the 
Corinthian  church  was  not  in  Paul’s  mind.  He  was  not 
risking  the  salvation  of  his  soul  by  having  communion  with 
the  carnal  church  at  Corinth. 

He  said  to  the  Romans,  “We  who  are  strong  ought  to  bear 
with  the  failings  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves; 
let  each  of  us  please  his  neighbor  for  his  good,  to  edify 
him.”  9 He  also  said  to  the  same  church,  “I  appeal  to  you, 
brethren,  to  take  note  of  those  who  create  dissensions  and 
difficulties,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  which  you  have  been 
taught;  avoid  them.  For  such  persons  do  not  serve  our  Lord 
Christ,  but  their  own  appetites,  and  by  fair  and  flattering 
words  they  deceive  the  hearts  of  the  simple-minded.’ 

Whom  am  I speaking  to  or  for?  To  us.  We  who  claim  to 
be  Mennonites  carry  responsibility  and  have  opportunity  to 
be  possessors  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  to  love  with  His 
love.  Our  own  love  fails.  It  is  soon  all  used  up.  “When 
love  is  weak,  faith  is  weak.  When  faith  is  weak,  love  is 
weak.  . . . Weakness  of  faith  leads  to  censuring  others.  . . . 
God  is  strong  enough  to  be  gentle.  ” " 

“Finally,  my  brothers,  do  pray  for  us  here.  Pray  that  the 
Lord’s  message  may  go  forward  unhindered  and  may  bring 
him  glory,  as  it  has  done  with  you.  Pray,  too,  that  we  may 
not  be  embroiled  with  bigoted  and  wicked  men;  for  all 
men,  alas,  have  not  faith.  Yet  the  Lord  is  utterly  to  be 
depended  upon  by  all  who  have  faith  in  him,  and  he  will 
give  you  stability  and  protection  against  all  that  is  evil. 
It  is  he  who  makes  us  feel  confident  about  you,  that  you 
are  acting  and  will  act  in  accordance  with  our  commands.  May 
he  guide  your  hearts  into  ever  deeper  understanding  of  his 
love  and  of  the  patient  suffering  of  Christ”  (2  Thess.  3:1-5, 
Phillips).  D 

1.  Radio  Sermon  No.  1151,  Christian  Brotherhood  Hour. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  John  Drescher,  editorial  in  Gospel  Herald,  Jan.  21,  1969. 

4.  Christianity  Today,  Apr.  25,  1969. 

5.  Radio  Sermon  No.  1151 — above. 

6.  Ibid. 

7.  Ibid. 

8.  Ibid. 

9.  Rom.  15:1,  RSV. 

10.  Rom.  16:17,  18. 

11.  John  Drescher,  editorial  in  Gospel  Herald,  Jan.  21,  1969. 
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The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place,  beholding  the 
evil  and  the  good. — Prov.  15:3. 

Before  honour  is  humility. — Prov  15:33. 
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And  now  for  the  man  who  has  everything." 


On  Building  a House 

By  Elio  Milazzo 


The  desire  to  own  a home  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
engaging  aspirations  the  average  person  can  entertain.  Few 
realize  it  in  a short  time.  The  financial  aspect  of  the  project 
is  drawn  out  for  years  and  for  that  reason  requires  accurate 
preparation. 

To  say  that  social  progress  has  solved  this  practical  prob- 
lem is  not  quite  accurate.  Certainly,  man  can  build  any  type 
of  dwelling.  Within  certain  limits  he  can  free  himself  from 
slavery  to  climate.  Even  the  problems  of  security  are  rela- 
tively simplified.  But  the  purchase  and  financing  of  a house 
is  still  serious  business. 

A well-known  Italian  magazine  recently  offered  its  readers 
a useful  series  of  articles  with  instructions  and  guidance  in 
this  difficult  task.  I was  struck  by  the  complexity  and  num- 
ber of  factors  which  must  be  kept  in  mind,  and  above  all,  by 
the  ease  with  which  one  can  commit  errors — often  irreparable. 

Once  again  I understood  why  the  Lord  Jesus  referred  to 
this  particular  human  endeavor  of  building  a house,  when  at 
the  end  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  He  challenges  His 
listeners  with  the  importance  of  hearing  and  doing.  “Every- 
one then  who  hears  these  words,”  He  said,  “and  does  them 
will  be  like  a wise  man  who  built  his  house  upon  the  rock. 

. . . And  everyone  who  hears  these  words  of  mine  and  does 

Elio  Milazzo,  Florence,  Italy,  is  speaker  on  Mennonite  Broadcasts’  Italian  program, 
Parole  di  Vita,  heard  in  Italy  over  Trans  World  Radio,  Monaco. 
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not  do  them  will  be  like  a foolish  man  who  built  his  house 
upon  the  sand.” 

Hearing  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  listening  to  His  won- 
derful gospel  is  an  experience  so  good  in  itself,  so  noble  and 
worthy,  that  it  alone  can  produce  in  the  listener  a living 
sense  of  satisfaction,  fulfillment,  and  sufficiency.  So  much  so 
in  fact  that  it  is  easy  to  stop  there  and  overlook  that  essen- 
tial and  responsible  act  of  putting  in  practice  what  must 
necessarily  follow. 

The  Lord  wanted  to  protect  His  hearers  from  this  decep- 
tion. For  this  reason,  He  warned  them  that  not  even  His 
gospel  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  righteousness  of  God  and 
the  needs  of  man  when  it  is  not  properly  received.  Only  a 
personal  and  total  commitment  to  hear  and  to  do  is  the  true 
test-indicator  which  assures  the  committed  person  that  he 
has  not  simply  been  swept  up  by  one  of  those  exhilarating 
and  unfortunately  false  experiences  of  religious  sentiment  or 
reasoning,  but  rather  that  a vital  relationship  with  God 
has  finally  begun  to  be  established. 

“Not  everyone  who  says  to  me,  Lord,  Lord,’  shall  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  who  does  the  will  of  my 
Father  who  is  in  heaven,”  said  Jesus  on  the  same  occasion! 
Today  those  words  are  more  relevant  than  ever  for  those 
who  would  build  wisely. 

Isn’t  it  perhaps  true  that  today,  right  in  Christian  circles, 
there  are  masses  of  persons  who  do  not  even  feel  drawn  to 
say,  “Lord,  Lord”?  Is  not  the  cause  of  this  to  be  found  in 
the  basic  hypocrisy  of  this  religious  manifestation  which  is 
not  accompanied  by  the  facts? 

To  try  to  remedy  this  hypocrisy  by  refraining  from  calling 
on  the  Lord  may  seem  to  be  the  answer.  No  doubt  it  has 
a certain  kind  of  sincerity.  But  really  it  is  a remedy  that  is 
worse  than  the  ill  it  is  trying  to  cure.  It  is  like,  in  a storm, 
refusing  to  enter  a house  through  a false  door — and  refusing 
to  enter  through  the  true  door  as  well. 

It  is  wise  to  refuse  to  knock  at  a false  door  because,  ob- 
viously, one  will  not  enter  the  house  through  it.  But  you 
cannot  say  this  of  the  refusal  to  enter  the  house.  Outside, 
in  the  open,  the  storm  rages  and,  in  our  case,  it  is  a ques- 
tion of  the  state  of  sin  in  which  every  man  finds  himself 
and  of  the  frightening  consequences  of  pain,  unhappiness, 
and  solitude  that  it  brings. 

Vain  hypocrisy  has  not  helped  our  difficult  world;  rather, 
religious  hypocrites  have  added  much  to  our  sorrow  and 
suffering.  No  wonder  then  that  our  generation  has  such 
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disgust  for  the  hypocritical  platitude:  “Lord!  Lord!” 

Now  perhaps  you  have  chosen  to  live  in  the  emancipated 
euphoria  of  one  who  has  freed  himself  from  religious  atti- 
tudes rightly  recognized  as  hypocritical.  Maybe  you  are  still 
tied  to  religious  schemes  that  have  no  vitality  in  spite  of 
your  faith.  In  any  case,  you  can  well  understand  these  re- 
flections, and  still  be  shaken  by  the  conclusive  words  of  Jesus 
when  He  opposed  those  who  say  only  “Lord,  Lord”  with, 
“he  who  does  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

No  need  to  add  more.  That  will  is  holy,  pure,  upright, 
and  adequate  for  the  needs  of  your  soul  and  body.  It  is  an 


acceptable  will.  If  there  is  a cause  for  perplexity  in  you,  it 
is  knowing  how  to  do  this  will! 

You  are  right.  But  if  your  desire  to  know  Jesus  Christ 
personally  is  sincere  and  if  your  aspiration  to  be  forgiven4 
and  to  turn  away  from  sin  is  sincere,  then  God,  your  Creator 
and  Father,  is  ready  to  reveal  these  things  also  to  you. 

“What  was  formerly  impossible,  because  of  the  weakness 
of  the  flesh,  God  has  made  possible,  sending  his  own  Son 
in  the  likeness  of  flesh,”  proclaims  the  Apostle  Paul.  It  is 
therefore  worthwhile  for  you  to  acquaint  yourself  with  such 
a Savior  because  with  Him,  you  can  build  a house — a life.  □ 


You  Might  Get  Involved 

By  Ruth  Peterman 


If  you’re  one  of  those  people  who  doesn’t  want  to  “get 
involved,”  don’t  help  a stranger  get  into  his  coat. 

At  least,  my  experience  taught  me  this.  Walking  out  of 
church  one  Sunday  morning,  I saw  an  elderly  gentleman 
struggling  into  his  coat.  I took  the  sleeve  which  eluded  him 
and  put  it  within  his  reach.  He  thanked  me,  and  that  was 
all — I thought. 

Actually,  it  involved  not  only  me.  My  whole  family,  for 
two  years,  had  good  reason  to  ask,  “How  did  we  meet  Gus 
anyway?” 

There  were  not  many  like  Gus  in  our  church.  When  I 
gave  him  his  sleeve,  I noticed  that  the  coat  was  shabby 
and  not  too  clean.  It  didn’t  blend  somehow  among  the  ex- 
pensive cashmeres  and  furs  of  our  church  of  the  upper  middle 
class. 

Shortly  after  the  coat  incident,  he  saw  me  again  and 
greeted  me  fondly.  I learned  that  he  lived  on  our  way  home; 
so  I offered  him  a ride.  This  became  a weekly  gesture  that 
lasted  two  years. 

We  got  to  know  Gus  fairly  well.  He  had  been  a derelict 
on  Skid  Row — an  alcoholic — but  had  joined  our  church  after 
his  conversion.  He  spoke  in  terms  of  “before”  and  “after” 
the  day  he  put  his  faith  in  Christ,  which  was  the  meridian 
in  his  life.  Each  week  he  delighted  our  children  with  little 
jingles  of  poetry  he  had  composed  himself. 

One  Sunday,  Gus  wasn’t  in  church.  We  thought  little  about 
it  until  the  following  week  when  he  was  still  absent. 

We  found  him  in  his  one-room  apartment,  quite  sick.  He 
showed  us  a large  growth  on  his  abdomen.  He  said  he  was 
being  taken  to  the  city  general  hospital  the  following  day. 
We  took  him  a hot  meal  that  night  and  promised  to  visit 
him  again  soon. 

We  called  on  him  a number  of  times  in  the  hospital.  At 
the  time  of  his  surgery,  my  husband  gave  blood  for  him.  A 
month  later,  only  partly  recovered,  Gus  was  sent  back  to 
his  apartment.  We  helped  him  all  we  could. 

Before  long,  Gus  had  to  return  to  the  hospital.  Late  one 
night,  we  got  a telephone  call.  The  nurse  on  his  station  in- 
formed us  that  Gus  was  very  low. 


“Have  his  relatives  been  called?”  I asked. 

“He  has  no  one.  You  are  the  only  one  he  gave  to  be 
notified  in  case  of  emergency.” 

Stunned,  I hung  up.  Was  Gus  really  that  alone?  I might 
have  known.  All  I could  think  of  was  how  much  more  we 
might  have  done  had  we  known  that  we  were  all  he  had. 

We  hurried  to  the  hospital.  While  my  husband  parked  the 
car,  I went  at  once  to  Gus.  He  could  no  longer  speak.  His 
breath  came  very  hard.  His  eyes,  wide  and  glistening,  reg- 
istered recognition  when  I bent  over  him. 

“Gus,”  I said.  “Gus,  can  you  hear  me?” 

There  was  no  answer  except  a change  in  the  expression 
of  his  eyes.  I continued,  “Are  you  going  to  see  Jesus  to- 
night?” It  seemed  that  a glory  transformed  his  face. 

I thought:  “This  man  is  only  moments  from  standing  in 
the  presence  of  God.  ” 

“Gus,”  I whispered  huskily,  “when  you  see  Jesus,  will 
you  give  Him  my  love?”  His  large  blue  eyes  seemed  full 
of  understanding. 

Bearing  my  message,  Gus  passed  into  eternity. 

If  it’s  involvement  you  dread,  remember  it  doesn’t  pay  to 
help  a man  get  into  his  coat.  Who  knows?  You  might  end 
up  giving  your  blood. 

On  the  other  hand,  through  “getting  involved”  you,  too, 
might  end  up  sending  a message  to  heaven  via  a personal 
emissary. — Reprinted  from  Scope. 

Wit  and  Wisdom 

“Dad,  I’m  16  now.  Please  treat  me  like  an  adult.” 

“OK,  son.  Here’s  the  phone  bill.” 

o o o 

Hospital  patient  receiving  bill  for  an  operation:  “No  wonder 
they  wore  masks  in  the  operating  room.” 

When  singing  “God  Bless  America,”  a little  four- year-old 
sang  it  this  way:  “Stand  beside  her,  and  guide  her,  through 
the  night  with  a light  from  a bulb.” 
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Items  and  Comments 

M 


An  innovation  at  the  elevation  of  33 
new  cardinals  in  Vatican  City  was  the 
addition  of  an  oath  of  secrecy  to  the  other 
oaths  taken. 

Under  this  oath,  the  new  cardinals  swear 
not  to  reveal  to  any  unauthorized  person 
any  “consilia”  (instructions  or  information) 
received  or  learned  at  the  Vatican. 

The  traditional  oaths  of  fidelity  to  Christ 
and  the  pope  are  followed  by  this  new 
formula  in  the  ritual:  “.  . . and  I will  not 
divulge  to  their  damage  or  discredit  the 
consilia  entrusted  to  me  either  directly  or 
indirectly  without  the  consent  of  the  Holy 
See.” 

The  oath,  considered  by  observers  in 
Vatican  City  to  be  an  effort  to  prevent 
further  “leakage”  of  confidential  instructions 
and  reports,  may  also  be  administered  in 
the  future  to  new  bishops  and  archbishops, 
according  to  unofficial  sources. 


The  population  of  the  world  is  growing 
by  about  2.2  persons  per  second,  132  per 
minute,  190,000  per  day,  and  more  than 
1.3  million  a week. 

These  are  the  statistics  released  by  the 
World  Population  Data  Sheet  compiled 
mainly  from  sources  of  the  United  Nations. 

By  July  1,  the  world’s  population  will 
reach  3.551  billion  persons. 


Renewal  of  the  church  was  linked  with 
renewed  interest  in  the  Bible  by  a British 
churchman  at  the  153rd  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Bible  Society. 

“Wherever  in  the  world  there  is  renewal 
of  the  church  there  has  been  a renewal  of 
interest  in  the  Bible,”  said  the  Reverend 
John  G.  Weller,  a general  secretary  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

During  a recent  round-the-world  trip, 
Mr.  Weller  noted  increased  interest  in  the 
Bible  on  the  part  of  secular  society.  “The 
Bible  isn’t  in  as  much  trouble  as  some  of 
its  supporters  and  propagators  suppose,” 
he  said,  citing  the  “growing  circulation”  of 
the  Bible  in  Eastern  Europe,  “with  the 
approval  of  the  governments  there. 

“If  men  come  seeking  its  (the  Bible’s) 
message  the  same  way  they  seek  it  in  other 
books,”  he  said,  “they  will  find  it  and  all 
the  preaching  that  we  can  do  will  make 
no  difference.” 


Fernando  Chavez,  son  of  the  United 
Farm  Workers’  Organizing  Committee  lead- 
er Cesar  Chavez,  refused  induction  into  the 
armed  services  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  on  grounds 
that  “I  am  against  violence  in  any  form.” 
The  20-year-old  youth  was  accompanied 
by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Helen  Chavez,  and 


some  100  followers  from  Delano  and  other 
farm  areas  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Outside  the  induction  center,  on  the  side- 
walk, a prayer  service  was  conducted  for 
peace,  at  which  Franciscan  Father  Mark 
Day  officiated,  assisted  by  other  priests  and 
Protestant  clergy  involved  in  the  Migrant 
Ministry.  The  service  consisted  of  Bible 
readings  and  hymns. 

Young  Chavez  told  the  prayer  meeting 
that  he  “could  not  conceive  of  myself  kill- 
ing anybody,”  charging  that  he  had  been 
denied  a hearing  by  his  local  draft  board  in 
Delano. 

“Because  of  my  poverty,”  he  said,  “I 
have  been  denied  my  rights.  All  I want 
are  the  same  rights  that  the  son  of  a rich 
man  gets.” 


Readers  of  the  Christian  Advocate  have 
given  overwhelming  endorsement  to  a plan 
both  “equalizing  and  raising  ministers’ 
salaries.  The  plan  was  proposed  by  Dr. 
C.  Ebb  Munden,  a Lincoln,  Neb.,  pastor, 
in  the  Jan.  9 issue  of  the  United  Methodist 
magazine.  Christian  Advocate  editors  said 
support  for  the  plan  came  from  readers 
living  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Munden  has  urged  that  ministers  be 
classified  for  salary  purposes  by  their  ability, 
training,  and  experience,  and  that  pastors 
on  the  same  level  receive  the  same  salary, 
even  though  one  would  be  serving  a large, 
wealthy  parish  while  another  was  con- 
ducting his  ministry  in  a struggling,  inner- 
city  congregation.  Warning  that  no  minister 
can  afford  to  remain  long  in  a place  of 
critical  need  without  sacrificing  his  career 
or  family’s  security,  the  Nebraska  pastor  had 
called  upon  the  “larger  church  to  put  its 
resources  behind  those  “undertaking  diffi- 
cult missions.”  Low  salaries  prevent  the 
church  from  placing  its  “best  men”  where 
the  need  is  greatest,  he  charged. 

o o o 


Because  of  his  “increasing  involvement  in 
political  issues’  and  his  liaison  with  ques- 
tionable men  and  splinter  groups  overseas, 
Carl  Mclntire’s  top  associates  in  the  Amer- 
ican Council  of  Christian  Churches  (ACCC) 
are  rejecting  his  influence.  This  is  the  view 
of  Robert  T.  Coote,  writing  in  the  May 
1969  issue  of  Eternity  magazine’s  article, 
“Carl  Mclntire’s  Troubled  Trail.” 

“The  real  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  ACCC  and  its  executive  committee  have 
finally  determined  that  the  work  shall  be 
carried  out  in  an  orderly  fashion  . . . with- 
out the  dominating  influence  of  one  man 
which  has  too  often  prevailed  in  the  past,” 
one  member  of  the  ACCC  executive  com- 
mittee told  Coote,  assistant  editor  of  Eter- 
nity. Since  the  Oct.  30,  1968,  issue  of  his 


weekly  newspaper,  the  Christian  Beacon, 
Mclntire  has  been  denouncing  what  he 
terms  his  “betrayal”  by  leaders  of  the 
ACCC.  However,  Eternity  points  out,  Mc- 
lntire has  a history  of  losing  his  closest 
associates.  While  he  has  tried  to  blame  them 
for  the  widening  gulf,  the  loss  of  confidence 
in  Mclntire  by  his  associates  is  shown  to 
be  not  entirely  unfounded. 

There  have  also  been  several  controver- 
sies involving  church  leaders  in  India.  One 
man,  whom  Mclntire  supported,  has  been 
accused  of  mishandling  $5,000  from  Mc- 
lntire’s International  Council  of  Christian  e 
Churches  (formed  in  opposition  to  the 
ecumenical  World  Council  of  Churches).  Me-  ‘ 
Intire  had  raised  the  money  through  a 
campaign  in  the  Beacon  for  “the  greatest 
church  building  program  in  the  history  of 
the  modern  missionary  movement.”  He  also 
persisted  in  sponsoring  a group  of  Baptists  4 
in  India  who  claimed  a following  of  471 
churches,  despite  repeated  warnings  from  < 
Baptist  missionaries  on  the  field  that  the  j 
leader  of  the  group  was  a fraud  and  had  no 
such  following. 


Dr.  Abraham  Vereide,  founder  of  the 
international  prayer  breakfast  movement 
and  a Methodist  clergyman,  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  May  16.  He  was  82. 

A native  of  Norway,  he  came  to  the  U.S. 
in  1905  and  settled  in  Montana.  He  became 
a Methodist  circuit  rider  and  later  held  posts 
with  the  Goodwill  Industries  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  Boston. 

Dr.  Vereide  was  executive  director  emer- 
itus of  International  Christian  Leadership, 
the  international  group  which  sponsors 
prayer  breakfasts,  including  presidential 
breakfasts. 


< 

■ 
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The  president  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  said  that  children  should  not  be  ^ 
baptized  before  the  age  of  nine,  although 
he  admitted  that  he  had  baptized  such 
children  himself  because  of  parental  pres- 
sures. But,  he  added,  “I  know  I am  not 
doing  right.” 

The  Reverend  W.  A.  Criswell  told  mem- 
bers of  his  congregation  that  “a  child  ought’1 
not  to  be  baptized  until  he  is  a junior — age 
9,  10,  11,  or  12;  not  at  age  4,  5,  6,  7,  or  ' 

8.” 

A check  of  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
statistics  disclosed  that  during  1968,  South-  j 
em  Baptist  churches  baptized  1,463  chil- 
dren under  six  years  of  age,  and  36,867 
children  ages  six  through  eight. 

Earlier,  he  had  explained  that  several  * 
people  had  pressed  him  for  a minimum 
age  and  he  responded  that  he  could  not 
set  a hard  and  fast  rule.  “I’m  not  God  and 
I do  not  know. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Youth  Research  Affords  Varied  Insight 


**  Paul  M.  Lederach,  Director  of  Mennonite 
Youth  Research,  revealed  that  Mennonite 
youth  have  a strong  orientation  toward 
Christian  service.  They  desire  a growing, 
a deepening  faith  in  God.  They  are  clear 
in  their  commitment  to  nonresistance.  They 
are  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  minorities  and 
, those  discriminated  against.  They  demon- 
strate good  insight  into  the  theology  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  But  Mennonite  youth  are 
also  concerned  and  perplexed  about  many 
things.  They  are  troubled  about  a lack  of 
parental  understanding.  They  are  troubled 
by  the  gap  between  the  profession  and  the 
.practice  of  adults.  They  want  to  be  more 
deeply  involved  in  the  life  of  their  congre- 
gations. They  desire  guidance  from  the 
church  in  many  areas  of  life. 

These  are  a few  insights  emerging  from 
Mennonite  Youth  Research.  Data  were  col- 
lected from  1,232  young  people  of  high 
school  age  (598  boys  and  634  girls)  in  67 
congregations,  from  476  adults  who  ^vork 
with  these  young  people,  and  from  67  pas- 
tors. These  67  congregations  were  randomly 
selected  across  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. The  research  project  was  supported 
financially  by  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  Charities,  by  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House,  by  Mennonite  General  Con- 
ference through  its  Commission  for  Chris- 
tian Education,  Peace  and  Social  Concerns 
Committee,  and  Historical  and  Research 
Committee,  by  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education,  Hesston  College,  Goshen  College, 
and  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  by  the 
Secondary  Education  Council,  and  by 
organizations  in  the  Lancaster  Conference. 

Mennonite  Youth  Research  was  under 
the  direction  of  the  Research  Subcommittee 
of  Mennonite  General  Conference,  with 
Paul  M.  Lederach,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  serving 
as  director,  and  Dr.  Merton  P.  Strommen 
as  consultant.  The  study  was  a replication 
of  the  study  made  by  Dr.  Merton  P.  Strom- 
men of  Lutheran  youth.  (Findings  are 
published  in  Profiles  of  Church  Youth. ) Dr. 
Strommen’s  questionnaire  of  400  items  was 
adapted  for  use  among  Mennonite  youth. 
The  data  were  gathered  in  October  and 
November  1968  and  analyzed  in  the  first 
half  of  1969.  Similar  studies  were  carried 
on  at  the  same  time  in  the  Evangelical 
Covenant  Church  and  among  Southern  Bap- 
tists. It  is  now  possible  to  compare  findings 
among  youth  in  four  denominations. 

June  18,  19,  1969,  representatives  of  the 
supporting  agencies  met  at  Laurelviile 
Mennonite  Church  Center  to  review  the 


findings  of  the  study  and  to  discern  their 
meaning  for  the  church’s  program  for  youth. 
This  consultation  also  reviewed  a brief 
report  of  the  findings  which  will  appear 
in  a later  edition  of  the  Gospel  Herald. 

Most  of  the  purposes  of  Mennonite  Youth 
Research  have  been  attained.  We  now 
know  much  more  about  how  Mennonite 
youth  feel  about  family  life,  about  their 
relationship  with  God,  about  acceptance  of 
self,  about  social  practices,  about  standards 
of  right  and  wrong,  about  relationships 
with  the  opposite  sex,  about  service  and 
witnessing,  and  about  their  attitudes  toward 
adults. 

An  important  result  of  the  study  is  yet 
to  come.  In  the  near  future  congregations 
will  be  able  to  study  their  own  youth  in 
the  light  of  churchwide  findings.  A congre- 
gation desiring  to  do  so,  may  use  the  re- 
search questionnaire  with  its  young  people 
to  discover  the  degree  to  which  its  youth 
vary  from  young  people  across  the  church 
in  concerns  about  family  unity,  parental 
understanding,  dating  and  emotions,  life 
partner,  spiritual  doubts,  personal  assurance, 
lack  of  self-confidence,  academic  problems, 
relation  to  teachers,  moral  problems,  faults 
of  adults,  meaning  in  life,  teachings  of  the 
church — to  name  a few. 

For  further  information  concerning  this 
service,  write  to  Paul  M.  Lederach,  Director 
of  Mennonite  Youth  Research,  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

Urgent  Personnel 
Needs  Listed 

A shortage  of  married  couples  to  assume 
program  director  responsibilities  in  Volun- 
tary Service  units  is  a recurring  theme 
played  by  the  personnel  staff  at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions. 

‘The  most  crucial  spots  needing  im- 
mediate leadership  couples  are  Mantua  and 
Maumee,  Ohio,  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,’ 
Clare  Schumm,  placement  counselor  for  VS, 
said.  “Other  locations  include  the  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Teen  Center;  the  International 
Guest  House  in  Washington,  D C.;  and  the 
three  units  in  Chicago,  111.” 

Schumm  also  indicated  several  urgent 
openings  for  single  persons.  An  elementary 
education  teacher  and  several  mature  fel- 
lows for  child  care  work  are  needed  im- 
mediately at  Frontier  Boys  Village  located 
north  of  Colorado  Springs.  Stone  Mountain 
Village  in  Belleville,  Pa.,  is  calling  for  a 


social  worker  with  a bachelor’s  or  master’s 
degree.  The  assignment  would  include  some 
program  director  responsibilities  pending 
applicant  qualifications.  Elementary  teachers 
could  also  find  immediate  placement  in 
Alberta,  Canada,  or  San  Juan,  P R. 

Upcoming  VS  orientations  at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  are  slated  for  Aug.  11-20 
and  Sept.  1-11  and  16-26.  For  more  infor- 
mation write  immediately  to  John  Lehman, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

Construction  for 
Medical  Center 

A major  expansion  program  is  in  progress 
at  Mennonite  Hospital,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  to 
replace  the  existing  90-bed  facility.  The 
new  structure  being  erected  south  of  the 
existing  building  will  provide  complete 
medical  and  hospital  services  for  the  sur- 
rounding communities. 

The  new'  medical  complex,  to  be  called 
“The  La  Junta  Medical  Center,”  will  con- 
tain a 90-bed  general  acute  short-term 
hospital,  a 60-bed  nursing  home,  a 60-bed 
extended  care  facility,  and  the  School  of 
Practical  Nursing.  The  modern  structure  will 
be  air-conditioned  throughout  and  feature 
medical,  surgical,  obstetrical,  and  pediatric 
units;  intensive  care  and  cardiac-monitoring 
units,  three  operating  rooms.  X-ray  and 
therapy  departments,  and  other  facilities. 

Construction  bids  were  opened  on  Dec. 
11,  1968,  with  the  contract  awarded  to  L. 
R.  Foy  Construction  Company  of  Hutchin- 
son, Kan.  Total  project  cost  is  estimated  at 
$3.3  million,  including  equipment,  consul- 
tant and  architect  fees,  and  financing  costs. 

Funds  to  construct  the  new  hospital  are 
being  provided  by  a Hill-Burton  govern- 
ment grant  for  45  percent  of  the  cost,  with 
revenue  bonds  of  $1,600,000  sold  by  the 
city  of  La  Junta,  and  through  contribu- 
tions received  through  a hospital  fund  drive. 

“The  most  significant  factor  in  the  en- 
tire fund-raising  project  has  been  the  way 
the  local  community  has  rallied  to  the 
cause,  Luke  Birky,  secretary  for  health 
and  welfare  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, commented.  “When  the  push  for 
raising  funds  began  back  in  June  of  1968,  a 
goal  was  set  of  $250,000.  The  community 
has  responded  with  pledges  and  contribu- 
tions exceeding  the  original  goal  by  nearly 
$200,000.  The  current  fund  drive  figure 
stands  at  $415,830. 

“An  additional  $100,000  is  still  needed,” 
he  added,  “and  efforts  are  being  made  to 
obtain  these  funds  through  additional  contri- 
butions and  foundation  grants. 

Construction  began  in  February  1969, 
following  a ground-breaking  ceremony  held 
Jan.  26  of  this  year.  Completion  of  the  new 
facility  is  scheduled  for  December  1971. 

Ownership  of  the  grounds  and  facilities 
will  be  divided  between  the  La  Junta  Com- 
munity Hospital  Corporation  and  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  The  Mission  Board 
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will  continue  tb  operate  the  Medical  Center 
and  be  responsible  for  the  total  program. 

MBMC  has  served  the  La  Junta  com- 
munity since  1908  with  various  medical 
services  including  a TB  sanitarium,  nursing 
home,  hospital  care,  and  nurses  training 
programs.  Currently  a 12-member  Volun- 
tary Service  unit  provides  medical  services 
to  Mennonite  Hospital  and  assists  in  com- 
munity outreach  through  club  work  and 
tutoring  projects. 

"The  challenge  of  the  future  is  to  pro- 
vide excellence  in  hospital  care  with  person- 
nel dedicated  to  the  call  of  Christian  ser- 
vice, said  Leo  Schmidt,  administrator  at 
Mennonite  Hospital.  “The  success  of  a 
construction  program  is  gratifying,  and  new, 
modern  facilities  are  very  important,  but 
we  realize  that  it  is  people  who  provide 
the  care  and  service  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  patients  in  our  church-operated 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes.  The  future 
is  dependent  upon  the  young  people  of  the 
church  selecting  health  careers  along  with 
their  desire  to  serve  the  church  in  hospital 
service.’’ 


Need  for  Prison  Contacts 

'This  book  has  been  a revival  to  me,” 
Ancel  Vann  wrote  to  Wilbur  Hostetler, 
Home  Bible  Studies  director  for  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  "It  inspired  me  to  pray, 
to  cry,  and  to  confess  my  weaknesses. 
Vann,  a prisoner  at  Idaho  State  Peniten- 
tiary, was  responding  to  the  book  For  One 
Moment  by  Christmas  Carol  Kauffman 
that  Hostetler  had  sent  to  him. 

“I  was  getting  stale,  concerned  about  my 
work  and  troubles,  he  continued.  Tve  had 
an  awakening  and  now  am  witnessing  to 
my  partner,  telling  him  about  Jesus  and  His 
love  for  us.  I tell  anyone  about  Christ  who 
will  listen,  even  the  guards  here.” 

According  to  Hostetler,  Vann  began  tak- 
ing Bible  correspondence  lessons  in  Novem- 
ber of  1966  and  since  then  has  successfully 
completed  all  six  courses.  Around  25  per- 
cent of  the  363  current  enrollments  in  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  Home  Bible  Stud- 
ies are  prisoners.  The  total  enrollment 


Wilbur  Hostetler  often  receives  letters  attached 
to  correspondence  courses  containing  questions 
relating  to  the  Christian  faith. 


figure  is  considerably  higher  for  the  Men- 
nonite Broadcasts  outlet. 

‘‘I  pray  I may  receive  consideration  and 
soon  be  released,  for  I am  anxious  to  give 
my  testimony  and  be  of  some  use  to 
Christ,  Vann  added  in  closing.  "I  fear  I 
may  otherwise  become  like  the  Dead  Sea — 
dead  for  need  of  an  outlet.  Pray  for  me  and 
write  again. 

If  their  schedule  permits,  Hostetler  and 
his  wife  Velma  plan  to  visit  Vann  in  Au- 
gust on  their  trip  to  General  Conference. 
He  notes  that  there  is  a pressing  need  for 
persons  to  become  involved  in  prison  minis- 
tries by  visiting  inmates  at  local  peniten- 
tiaries and  through  regular  correspondence. 
Because  of  the  wide  variance  in  prison 
policies,  Hostetler  suggests  that  persons 
interested  in  writing  to  prisoners  might 
first  contact  him  at  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514. 

“Presently  there  are  nine  outmate  groups 
in  Indiana  and  Michigan  visiting  inmates 
at  three  area  prisons,"  Hostetler  said.  “I 
wmdd  like  to  see  this  practice  expand  to 
other  parts  of  the  country.  This  is  some- 
thing that  congregational  laymen  and  minis- 
ters alike  can  become  involved  in,  and  both 
sides  can  benefit  from  the  experience.”  The 
Hostetlers  will  lead  a Mission  Interest 
Group  on  “Ministering  Through  Prisons’ 
at  Mission  69  in  Kalona,  Iowa,  the  first 
week  of  July. 

Proposed  Constitutional 
Change  for  MMA 

Due  to  the  growing  inter-Mennonite  par- 
ticipation in  the  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  plan, 
the  following  constitutional  change  is  being 
proposed  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  sessions 
of  Mennonite  General  Conference  Aug. 
15-19. 

“Section  2 — Method  of  Selection:  Six  di- 
rectors shall  be  elected  by  the  Mennonite 
General  Conference,  two  directors  shall  be 
elected  by  the  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church,  and  one  director  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Church, 
by  delegates  from  their  district  conferences 
and/or  congregations  under  such  requisites 
as  said  conferences  shall  provide  for  terms 
not  to  exceed  four  years.  The  nine  directors 
so  elected  shall  select  eight  additional  di- 
rectors. 

“Generally,  the  total  directorate  should 
be  proportionate  to  the  ratio  of  membership 
in  the  various  Mennonite  Conferences 
served.  The  option  should  be  maintained  to 
have  a majority  of  directors  from  member- 
ship in  the  branch  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
that  has  the  largest  membership  to  assure 
a clear  line  of  ultimate  responsibility. 

“Section  6 — Vacancies:  A vacancy  in  the 
membership  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
be  filled  by  the  remaining  members  of  the 
Board.”  (Deleted:  “Subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Mennonite 


General  Conference.  ) if 

The  basic  change  proposed  is  to  have  P 

Mennonite  General  Conference  elect  six  of 
the  directors  instead  of  nine  as  formerly  'I11 

done.  it 


Churches  join  in  Ontario 

The  Stirling  Avenue  Mennonite  Church  *i 
in  Kitchener,  Ont.,  has  made  a decision  |ii 
which  will  have  a wide  reaching  effect,  not 
only  on  itself,  but  also  on  three  Mennonite 
conferences. 

By  Jan.  1,  1970,  it  will  cease  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Eastern  District  Conference 
in  order  to  become  an  associate  member  of 
the  Conference  of  the  United  Mennonite 
Churches  of  Ontario,  thus  remaining  within 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 

At  the  same  time  the  Stirling  congregation  i 
becomes  an  associate  member  of  the  (Old) 
Mennonite  Conference  of  Ontario  from  which 
it  earlier  separated. 

Since  this  was  forty-five  years  ago,  many 
changes  have  taken  place.  Issues  which » 
held  a high  magnitude  of  importance  in 
that  day  have  entirely  disappeared.  Few  of  » 
today  s members  would  even  know  what 
they  were. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-three  charter 
members  formed  the  congregation  in  1924, 
bought  property  on  Stirling  Avenue,  and 
built  their  church.  First  Mennonite,  the 
parent  congregation,  retained  about  an  v 
equal  number.  Both  churches  have  grown 
and  flourished  and  each  now  has  a mem-  * 
bership  in  the  neighborhood  of  five  hun- 
dred. 

After  functioning  for  some  years  as  an 
independent  church,  Stirling  Avenue,  en-  *" 
couraged  by  its  pastor  Andrew  Shelly, 
affiliated  in  1947  with  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  and  its  Eastern 
District  Conference  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  recent  years  First  Mennonite  and 
Stirling  Avenue  churches  have  developed 
close  cooperation  in  many  areas.  For  some 
years  the  two  congregations  have  carried  on 
a joint  summer  Bible  school,  utilizing  both 
church  buildings.  More  recently  there  have 
been  joint  teacher  training  classes  and  an 
annual  joint  Missions  Conference.  A climax 
was  reached  when  a joint  communion  ser- 
vice was  held  on  Good  Friday  in  1966. 
This  has  become  an  annual  event  of  mutual 
fellowship.  A 

At  the  same  time,  ties  have  developed 
between  Stirling  Avenue  and  the  United 
Mennonite  Churches.  Children’s  camping 
at  Silver  Lake  Camp  and  support  of  the 
mission  congregation  at  Waters,  Ont.,  have 
been  programs  in  which  the  two  groups 
have  cooperated.  Joint  women’s  meetings  a 
have  been  held  on  occasion  and  special 
events  and  speakers  have  been  shared  with  * 
the  local  congregation. 

In  1967  Stirling  Avenue  responded  to 
invitations  from  both  the  Mennonite  Con- 
ference of  Ontario  and  the  United  Menno- 
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ite  Churches  of  Ontario  to  send  fraternal 
elegates  to  their  annual  conference  sessions, 
it ! For  a period  of  three  and  a half  years 
: tiding  Avenue  congregation  conducted  a 
ligorous  study  of  its  conference  affiliation. 

his  culminated  in  a congregational  meeting 
'■n  Apr.  20  when  the  congregation  voted  to 
become  an  associate  member  of  both  the 
)ntario  Conferences  and  relinquish  its  ties 
i with  the  Eastern  District  Conference  as  of 
an.  1,  1970. 

r 

Anniversary  Week 
at  Laurelville 

: Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center  is 

jibserving  twenty-five  years  of  ministry  in 
‘ he  church.  The  week  of  July  19-26  has 
jeen  designated  as  the  special  anniversary 
#.veek.  The  theme  will  be  Pioneers  Yes- 
terday and  Tomorrow.  Speakers  will  in- 
dude A.  J.  Metzler,  Orie  Miller,  John  A. 
Lapp,  Richard  Panned,  and  John  Lederach. 
Program  moderator  will  be  M.  J.  Livengood. 

The  purpose  of  the  week  is  to  become 
more  fullv  aware  of  the  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities for  pioneering  in  the  world  of  to- 
day and  tomorrow.  The  program  will  be 
somewhat  light  and  informal  with  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  pioneers,  both  old  and  young. 

To  give  atmosphere  and  color  to  the  oc- 
casion, arrangements  have  been  made  for  at 
j least  one  and  possibly  two  steam  engines 
to  be  on  the  grounds  and  running. 

Any  who  have  ever  been  a part  of  the 
Laurelville  program  (Association  members, 

, staff,  attendees)  are  invited  to  make  a re- 
turn visit  during  this  week.  They  will  meet 
old  friends  and  also  see  the  many  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  recent 
fnonths.  Write  to  Laurelville  Church  Center, 
i R.  2,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  15666,  or  call  (412) 
’423-2056  for  further  information. 

New  Doors  in  Honduras 

New  doors  have  been  opening  to  the 
witness  of  the  Honduras  Mennonite  Church. 

' Several  leading  men  in  the  banana  planta- 
tions of  the  Standard  Fruit  Company  have 
‘recently  received  Christ.  The  fruit  com- 
l pany  employs  thousands  of  men  and 
women,  many  of  whom  are  eager  to  hear 
. the  Word. 

Some  twenty  members  of  the  Honduras 
Mennonite  Church  have  moved  to  San 
Pedro  Sula  during  the  past  few  years  to 
*^eek  employment.  San  Pedro  Sula,  the 
second  largest  city  of  Honduras  with  a 
population  of  110,000,  sometimes  referred 
to  as  the  “Boomtown  of  Central  America, 

* is  a wide  open  door  for  evangelism. 

' A Evangelical  Advance,  a sequence  to 
Evangelism-in-Depth,  is  an  effective  means 
..of  witness.  Each  year  a certain  theme  is 
emphasized.  This  year  the  emphasis  is  upon 
i Scripture  distribution.  Goals  are  being  set 
as  to  how  many  Bibles,  Testaments,  por- 
1 tions,  and  selected  passages  will  be  dis- 


tributed. Home  Bible  study  groups  will  also 
be  begun.  Preparation  is  needed  so  that 
each  congregation  may  share  the  Word 
effectively  with  others. 

New  workers  are  emerging  as  young 
people  graduate  from  the  Trujillo  Bible 
Institute.  Younger  leaders  are  replacing 


41  Attend  VS  Orientation 

Forty-one  young  persons  attended  Vol- 
untary Service  orientation  at  Salunga,  June 
9-14,  1969.  They  were  assigned  as  follows: 
Anderson,  S.C.:  Irvin  Earl  Yoder,  Jr.,  Ivy- 
land,  Pa.;  Birmingham,  Ala.:  Robert  Har- 
nish,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Judy  Yeager,  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.;  Samuel  Zeager,  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.;  British  Honduras:  John  David  Nissley, 
Manheim,  Pa.;  Ronald  Weaver,  Akron,  Pa. 

Camp  Hebron:  Elvin  Bowman,  Kinzers, 
Pa.;  Marian  Brandt,  Millersville,  Pa.;  Anna 
Fox,  New  Holland,  Pa.;  Nelson  Frey,  Man- 
heim, Pa.;  Rosalie  Hess,  Mechanicsburg, 
Pa.;  Donald  Hurst,  Ephrata,  Pa.;  Ruth 
Kennel,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  James  King,  Coch- 
ranville.  Pa.;  Karen  Ranck,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Lee  Roland,  Salunga,  Pa.;  Barbara 
Showalter,  Hagerstown,  Md.;  Ernest  Stoltz- 
fus,  Grayson,  N.C.;  Esther  Wise,  Reinholds, 
Pa. 

Greer  School,  New  York:  Marlvn  Ranck, 
Holtwood,  Pa.;  Richard  Stauffer,  Manheim, 
Pa.;  Guatemala:  Kenneth  Hollinger,  York, 
Pa.;  Honduras:  Kenneth  Frey,  Manheim, 
Pa.;  Kenneth  Reinford,  Schwenksville,  Pa.; 
Lowell  Stauffer,  Elverson,  Pa.;  Irvin  Widders, 


some  of  the  older  brethren.  A new  pastor 
couple  will  enter  the  San  Esteban  area. 
San  Pedro  Sula  will  require  a worker 
couple.  The  teaching  staff  of  the  Institute 
will  need  to  be  reinforced.  In  all  of  these 
facets  the  church  is  seeking  to  be  led  by 
her  Lord. 


Strasburg,  Pa.;  Lakeland,  Fla.:  Kenneth 

Leaman,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Lancaster,  Pa.: 
Herbert  Mutts,  Vineland,  N.J.;  Mobile, 
Ala.:  Lois  Kennel,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

New  Haven,  Conti.:  Violet  Bowman,  Man- 
heim, Pa.;  Richard  and  Jean  Landis,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.;  Norma  Shenk,  Willow  Street, 
Pa.;  Northern  Tier  Children’s  Home:  Dawn 
Petticoffer,  Lititz,  Pa.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 
Naomi  Hostetter,  Millersville,  Pa.;  Washing- 
ton, DC.:  Eva  Beidler,  Quakertown,  Pa.; 
James  Miller,  Manheim,  Pa. 

To  Be  Assigned:  Kenneth  Beam,  Elver- 
son,  Pa.;  Dennis  Pursel,  Danville,  Pa.; 
Diane  Rheinheimer,  Lititz,  Pa.;  Steve 
Smith,  Hickory,  N.C.  Thirty-five  short- 
term Summer  Service  VS-ers,  who  will 
serve  at  locations  along  the  Eastern  Sea- 
board, attended  orientation  lune  14,  15. 

A commissioning  service  was  held  June 
14  as  the  Saturday  evening  session  of  the 
Peace  and  Worldwide  Missionary  Conference 
being  held  on  the  Lancaster  Mennonite 
School  campus.  David  Augsburger  was  the 
guest  speaker.  H.  Raymond  Charles  gave 
the  commissioning  charge. 


Heart  to  Heart  Stations  and  Time  Changes 


New  Stations 
Illinois 

New  Jersey 
South  Dakota 


Freeport 
Vineland 
Rapid  City 


WELL-FM 

WDVL-FM 

KVSR-FM 


98.5 

92.1 

97.9 


9:05  p.m.  Sun. 
10:55  a.m.  M.-F. 
10:55  a.m.  M.-F. 


Time  Change 

Haiti 


Cap  Haitien 


4VEH 


895  6:05  a.m.  EST  M.-F. 

9770  6:05  a.m.  EST  M.-F. 

30.71  6:05  a.m.  EST  M.-F. 
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Camp  Hebron  Program 


Paul  Lederach,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  will  be 
leading  studies  of  John’s  Gospel  at  Camp 
Hebron,  Halifax,  Pa.,  July  5,  6. 

A.  J.  Metzler,  Orrville,  Ohio,  will  deliver 
three  messages  on  Christ’s  church  in  Family 
Camp  Conference  and  Educational  Meet- 
ings, July  26,  27. 

Other  persons  serving  in  the  week  of 
Family  Conference  and  Educational  Meet- 
ings, July  26  to  Aug.  1,  are  John  Cope, 
Dick  Canfield,  Glenn  Eshleman,  and  Ned 
Smith. 

Cove  Valley  Camp 

Humming-Birds  (ages  9-10),  July  5-12. 

Senior  Citizens,  July  17-20. 

Bible  Conference,  July  19,  20. 

Cricketeers  (ages  11-12),  July  26  to  Aug.  2. 
Youth  Retreat  II,  Aug.  9,  10. 

Teen  Camp  (ages  13-15),  Aug.  16-23. 
Ministers’  Retreat,  Aug.  29,  30. 

Single  Women’s  Retreat,  Aug.  30  to  Sept.  1. 
Antiphonal  Singing,  Oct.  12  (Public  invited). 
Women’s  Retreat,  Oct.  16-18. 

For  information  write  to  Cove  Valley 
Camp,  Box  57,  Mercersburg,  Pa.  17236. 

Seniors  Awarded-Hesston 

The  Hesston  College  Honor  Scholarship 
has  been  granted  to  eight  high  school 
seniors  who  have  made  application  to  Hess- 
ton College  for  the  1969-70  school  term. 
This  scholarship  is  awarded  to  entering 
freshmen  who  qualified  for  the  Menno 
Simons  Scholarship  but  were  not  selected. 
The  Honor  Scholarship  is  a two-year  schol- 
arship and  carries  a maximum  stipend  of 
$700. 

The  seniors  are:  Don  Coates,  Jr.,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Coates,  Logsden,  Ore.; 
Kenneth  Frey,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
J.  Frey,  Wauseon,  Ohio;  Sherilvn  Greaser, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Greaser, 
Eureka,  111.;  Becky  Guengerich,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  Guengerich,  Wellman, 
Iowa;  Edwin  Johnson,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fay  Johnson,  Casselton,  N.D.;  Carolyn  Mil- 
ler, daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  D. 
Miller,  Kalona,  Iowa;  Arlan  Yoder,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  L.  Yoder,  Newton, 
Kan.;  Deborah  Zehr,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Zehr,  Albany,  Ore. 

EMC  Enrolls  66 

Sixty-six  students  enrolled  for  Eastern 
Mennonite  College’s  summer  session  for  the 
first  three  and  one-half-week  term.  Forty 
registered  for  a course  in  world  population 
growth  and  food  problems. 

Lester  C.  Shank,  registrar,  said  that  the 
second  term  will  begin  July  9 and  conclude 
August  27,  permitting  students  to  take  two 
courses  during  the  seven-week  term. 


AA  Degree  Conferred  on  Nursing  Students  at  Hesston 


• i; 


Koren  Troyer 


Darlene  Schrock 


Phyllis  Liechty 


Carolyn  Miller 


June  Swartzentruoer 


1969  Graduates  of  the  Nursing  Program  at  Hesston  College 


Fifteen  sophomore  students  completed 
the  required  studies  in  the  Associate  in 
Arts  in  Nursing  Program  at  Hesston  Col- 
lege, Hesston,  Kan.,  on  June  1 and  are 
eligible  to  take  State  Board  examinations 
for  licensure  as  registered  nurses. 


i 


The  1969  graduates  are  members  of  their 
second  nursing  class  to  graduate  from  the** 
nursing  program  offered  by  Hesston  College  | 
On  Friday  evening.  May  30,  at  th# 
awards  convocation  Ray  Showalter,  direetoi 
of  the  Nursing  Program,  presented  pins.  ‘ 
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A dedication  service  is  planned  for  the 
addition  and  remodeling  of  Bethesda  Men- 
nonite Church  at  2823  Dayton,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  June  22  at  11:00  a.m.  James  Lark, 
Fresno,  Calif.,  was  the  first  Mennonite 
minister  in  St.  Louis  and  will  return  for  the 
occasion. 

Bethesda  Church  is  active  in  the  Jeff- 
Vander-Lou  project  and  community  action 
programs.  Hubert  Schwartzentruber  has  been 
pastor  since  its  organization  in  1958.  The 
church  is  a member  of  South  Central  Men- 
nonite Conference  and  the  Metropolitan 
Church  Federation. 

Goshen  College  received  during  its  75th 


anniversary  celebration  the  weekend  of 
June  7 a gift  of  real  estate  valued  at 
$50,000.  The  donors  are  two  of  the  school’s 
earliest  alumni,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  J. 
Powell,  Sr.,  of  Wellman,  Iowa.  Mr.  Powell 
was  a.  student  at  Goshen  College  with  the 
class  of  1908.  Mrs.  Powell,  the  former  Ida 
Hertzler,  was  a student  with  the  class  of 
1909. 


The  Executive  of  the  Ontario  Mennonite  |l 
Relief  Sale  has  released  the  final  results  of  ! 
the  third  annual  sale  held  at  New  Hamburg,  ] 
May  31.  The  net  amount  to  be  turned  over  j 
to  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  j! 
$46,000.  In  addition  to  this  $1,326  was  \ 
raised  through  the  MCC  Self-Help  Project 
for  a total  of  $47,326.  This  compares  favor- 
ably with  $39,000  raised  in  1968  and  i 
$31,700  in  1967. 


The  Lancaster  Area  Christian  Writers’ 
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Fellowship  will  meet  July  20,  1:30  p.m., 

Lt  the  Mennonite  Information  Center, 
_,incoln  Highway,  East,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Vnvone  having  an  interest  in  writing  for 
Publication  is  welcome  to  bring  a manuscript. 

, A Seminar  on  Retardation  is  scheduled 
:o  be  held  at  Laurelville  Church  Center 
uly  12-14.  This  represents  concerns  the 
:hurch  has  about  retardation.  Pastors  and 
\ther  church  leaders  as  well  as  other 
nterested  persons  are  urged  to  attend. 
*"Frazer  Mennonite  Church,  Malvern,  Pa., 
ipvites  all  past  members  of  “Gospel  Echoes 
and  their  families  to  a reunion  July  20  at 
1:00  p.m.  in  Emery  King’s  meadow.  Bring 
a basket  lunch  and  your  songbook.  This  is 
a time  to  renew  acquaintances  and  enjoy 
fellowship. 

'Harvey  W.  Bauman  was  ordained  a 
minister  June  15  to  serve  the  Line  Lexing- 
ton congregation.  Curtis  L.  Bergey  was  the 
officiating  bishop,  assisted  by  Amos  H. 
Sauder.  Bro.  Baumans  address  is:  377 

Morwood  Road,  Earlington,  Pa.  18918. 
Tele.:  215  723-7607. 

I.  Merle  Good,  who  is  producing  Stran- 
gers at  the  Mill  and  Who  Burned  the  Barn 
1 Down?  in  Lancaster  County  this  summer, 
j was  invited  to  appear  for  interview  on  the 
I “Joe  Franklin  Show  on  New  \ork  City  s 
| WOR,  710  AM,  the  radio  station  with  the 
nation’s  largest  listening  audience,  on  June 
26. 

A group  of  four  chaplain  trainees  is 
I currently  enrolled  in  a three-month  train- 
ing program  at  the  Prairie  View  Mental 
■ Health  Center,  New  ton,  Kan.  This  is  the 
second  such  annual  training  program  to  be 
! conducted  at  Prairie  View. 

L The  interdenominational  program  is  di- 
1 rected  by  Chaplain  Robert  Carlson.  Repre- 
' anting  four  denominations,  the  current 
trainees  come  from  three  states.  Among  the 
! participants  is  John  P.  Oyer,  pastor  of  the 
Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  Mennonite  Church  and 
''chaplain  of  Pioneers  Memorial  Hospital. 

Five  Russians,  four  Baptists  and  one 
ennonite,  arrived  in  Montreal,  June  9, 
tg  begin  a three-week  visit  to  Mennonite 
and  Baptist  churches  of  Canada, 
i » The  men  representing  the  All-Union 
Council  of  Evangelical  Christian  Baptists 
kare:  Nikolai  Melnikov,  Sergei  Timchenko, 
Viktor  Krieger,  Viniamin  Fedichkin,  and 
i “Mrs.  Klaudia  Pillipuk.  All  are  first-time 
visitors  to  North  America,  except  Mrs. 

’ 'Pillipuk,  who  was  here  in  1965.  Viktor 
Krieger  is  the  one  Mennonite  among  the 
Soviet  visitors. 

L Four  internationally  known  church  lead- 
j ers— Tom  Skinner,  Keith  Miller,  Ford  Phil- 
I pot,  and  Myron  Augsburger — will  be  giving 
the  evening  messages  at  the  U.S.  Congress 
r on  Evangelism  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Sept. 
8-13. 

: * The  U.S.  Congress,  an  outgrowth  of  the 
[ . World  Congress  on  Evangelism  in  Berlin 
in  1966,  will  be  attended  by  between  7,000 
! *and  8,000  pastors,  laymen,  and  church  lead- 
ers from  all  50  states. 


The  newly  constructed  national  CROP 
headquarters  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  was  dedi- 
cated June  6.  The  dedication  was  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  second  meeting  of  the 
national  CROP  board,  created  by  the  recent 
committee  restructure. 

The  new  building  is  located  at  2619 
Phillips  Street,  one-half  mile  west  of  the 
Elkhart  city  limits,  in  a new  and  rapidly 
developing  light  industrial  park.  The  80-foot 
by  100-foot  building  is  constructed  of  steel 
with  brick  trim.  CROP  formerly  rented 
office  space  in  downtown  Elkhart. 

The  CPS  No.  8 Marietta  Reunion  will 
be  held  at  Winklepleck  Grove  near  Sugar- 
creek,  Ohio,  Aug.  10.  Church  service  at 
10:00  a.m.,  followed  by  a basket  dinner  at 
noon.  Drink  will  be  furnished.  Trailer  and 
camp  sites  with  electric  hookup  available  on 
same  grounds.  Write  Robert  Jaberg,  Box  88, 
Walnut  Creek,  Ohio  44687,  for  trailer  or 
camping  permit. 

The  appointment  of  Philip  J.  Troyer  as 

assistant  director  of  student  affairs  and  part- 
time  instructor  in  mathematics  has  been 
announced  by  Hesston  College  President 
Laban  Peachey.  He  will  join  the  faculty  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1969-70  school  term. 

Frances  Kauffman,  Gulfport,  Miss.,  will 
join  the  Hesston  College  faculty  this  fall 
as  instructor  in  Spanish,  according  to  Laban 
Peachey,  president. 

Miss  Kauffman  graduated  from  Hesston 
College  with  an  AA  degree  in  1965.  In 
1967  she  received  the  BA  degree  from 
Goshen  College.  This  spring  she  completed 
requirements  for  the  MA  degree  from 
Tulane  University,  New'  Orleans,  La. 

Four  hundred  and  sixty-two  students 
were  enrolled  in  the  third  term  of  Goshen 
College’s  spring  trimester,  according  to  a 
report  from  the  office  of  the  president  which 
was  based  on  a tentative  figure.  The  14- 
week  spring  trimester,  which  began  Apr.  28, 


Calendar 


General  Mission  Board  Meeting,  Kalona,  Iowa,  July 

Alberta-Saskatchewan  Conference,  Salem  Church,  To- 
field,  Alta.,  Julv  11-13. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  22-25.  , 

Ohio  Mennonite  Youth  Convention,  Highland  High 
School,  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  July  24-27. 

lowa-Nebraska  District  Conference,  Wayland,  Iowa, 
July  29-31.  , ol 

Allegheny  Conference,  Allensville,  Pa.,  July  31  to  Aug. 
2. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference,  Westview  High  School,  6 
miles  north  of  Topeka,  Ind.,  July  31  to  Aug.  3. 

Conservative  Conference,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Aug.  12-14. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Turner,  Ore.,  Aug.  15- 
19. 

Washington-Franklin  Mission  Board,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  Aug.  28. 

South  Central  Conference,  Protection,  Kan.,  Sept.  5-7. 

Washington-Franklin  Conference,  Hagerstown,  Md., 
Sept.  11. 

Lancaster  Conference,  Sept.  18. 

Illinois  Conference,  Roanoke,  111.,  Sept.  19-21. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session,  Nov.  14,  15. 

Southwest  Conference,  Downey,  Calif.,  Nov.  27-29. 

Mennonite  General  Council  Meeting,  Chicago,  111., 
Dec.  9,  10. 


is  divided  into  four  3 1/2-week  terms.  I he 
third  term  began  June  16.  the  next  term 
begins  July  10. 

Special  meetings:  David  I.  Miller,  Hint, 
Mich.,  at  Temple  Hill,  Stanardsville,  Va., 
July  10-20.  David  Augsburger,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  at  Gingrich’s,  Lebanon,  Pa., 
June  29,  7:30  p.m.  EDT.  James  H.  Lark, 
Fresno,  Calif.,  at  Grace  Chapel,  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  July  6. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  at  Har- 
risonville,  Mo.;  seven  at  Olive,  Elkhart, 
Ind.;  thirteen  at  M illersville.  Pa.;  five  at 
Mellinger’s,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Alvin  Blough,  instructor  in  physical 
science  and  chemistry  at  Hesston  College, 
has  been  granted  a six-week  stipend  to 
the  Summer  Institute  for  Junior  College 
Teachers  of  Chemistry  which  will  convene 
on  the  Oregon  State  University  campus  at 
Corvallis,  Ore.,  from  mid-June  through 
July  this  summer.  The  grant  was  made  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  The 
courses  are  designed  to  upgrade  teachers  in 
chemistry  in  methods  of  teaching  and  back- 
ground studies  in  chemistry. 

Mrs.  Blough  and  one  daughter,  Julia,  will 
accompany  Mr.  Blough  to  Oregon. 

Mary  Gehman  and  Elsie  Van  Pelt  re- 
turned to  Somali  Republic  on  June  20  for 
their  fourth  and  second  terms  of  missionary 
teacher  service. 

The  Nevin  Horst  family  left  Ethiopia 
on  June  12  and  were  scheduled  to  arrive 
in  the  States  on  June  24. 

James  and  Gloria  Shelly  and  daughters 
left  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic,  for  fur- 
lough on  June  13  and  were  scheduled  to 
arrive  in  the  States  on  June  28. 

The  Paul  Gingrich  family  left  Ethiopia 
on  June  14  and  arrived  in  the  States  on 
June  17.  Their  address  for  the  summer  is 
c/o  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Salunga,  Pa.  17538. 

Betty  Louise  Hershey  left  Ethiopia  on 
June  14  after  completing  a three-year  teach- 
ing assignment  at  Good  Shepherd  School. 
She  and  her  parents  visited  the  Holy  Land 
before  returning  to  the  States  on  June  25. 

The  Norman  Hockman  family  left  the 
States  on  June  17  to  return  to  their  mis- 
sionary assignment  in  La  Ceiba,  Honduras. 

Dorothy  Showalter  arrived  in  the  States 
on  furlough  from  Honduras  on  June  17. 
Her  address  is  R.  2,  Waynesboro,  Va.  22980. 

New  address  for  the  Marvin  Millers:  207 
Naka-ku,  Kunitachi,  Kitatama-gun,  Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Betty  Erb,  Dhamtari,  India,  writes:  We 

have  our  new  nursing  class  at  Shantipur 
Hospital  selected.  We  have  been  granted 
two  more  scholarships  for  this  year  only. 
Next  year  we  will  have  56  students,  which 
is  the  highest  enrollment  we  have  ever 
had.’ 

Samuel  Rolon  reports  from  Brussels,  Bel- 
gium: “I  find  myself  more  and  more  in- 
volved in  the  work  of  the  Spanish  people 
here.  The  study  of  the  French  language  six 
hours  a week  plus  time  spent  in  preparation 
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takes  another  portion  of  my  time.  I will 
be  finishing  the  first  unit  of  the  course  the 
end  of  June.  I feel  that  1 don’t  have  the 
most  ideal  situation  to  learn  French  while 
I m talking  Spanish  most  of  the  time.” 
Takio  Tanase,  who  has  served  as  princi- 
pal of  the  Eastern  Hokkaido  Bible  School, 
pastor  of  the  Kushiro  Mennonite  Church, 
and  moderator  of  the  Japan  Mennonite 
Church,  plans  to  come  to  the  United  States 
for  further  study  during  the  1969-71  school 
years.  Mrs.  Tanase  and  their  two  children 
will  accompany  him.  The  family  will  live  in 
Goshen  while  Bro.  Tanase  studies  at  Goshen 
College  and  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary.  The 
Tanase  family  will  arrive  in  time  for  him 
to  represent  the  Japan  Mennonite  Church  at 
the  1969  General  Conference  in  Oregon  in 
August.  Their  address  after  that  will  be: 
800  College  Ave.,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526. 

Stan  Friesen  writes  from  Bloomington, 
Ind.  Delores  and  I anticipate  completing 
our  master’s  programs  here  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity during  the  summer  session.  Each  of 
us  will  be  taking  six  hours. 

Missionaries  who  have  arrived  in  the 
United  States  on  furlough  during  June  and 
their  address  include:  Marjorie  Shantz, 

Puerto  Rico,  June  7;  S-B  Lang  s Drive, 
Preston,  Ont.;  James  and  Pauline  Miller, 
Nepal,  June  8;  12130  Hoover  Ave.,  N.W., 
Uniontown,  Ohio;  Paul  and  Peggy  Wyse, 
Peru,  June  10;  2075  Scotland  Ave.,  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.;  Otis  and  Betty  Hochstetler, 
Brazil,  June  11;  c/o  Milton  Falb,  R.  2, 
Orrville,  Ohio;  S.  Paul  and  Vesta  Miller, 
India,  June  12;  200  DeGroff,  Archbold,  Ohio; 
Eugene  and  Louella  Blosser,  Japan,  June 
14;  e/o  Aldine  Gingerieh,  R.  2,  West  Ches- 
ter, Iowa. 

Lee  Kanagy,  Japan,  June  14;  1124  S. 
Eighth  St.,  Goshen,  Ind.;  Paul  and  Bertha 
Swarr,  Israel,  June  15;  5870  Main  St.,  East 
Petersburg,  Pa.;  Addona  Nissley,  Puerto 
Rico,  June  18;  e/o  Alvin  Miller,  Etna  Green, 
Ind.;  Arietta  Selzer,  Japan,  June  19;  Can- 
ton, Kan.;  Dale  and  Laura  Schumm,  India, 
June  22;  c/o  Mrs.  Owen  Bauman,  St.  |aeobs, 
Ont. 

The  estate  of  I.  W.  Gnagy,  Topeka, 
Ind.,  recently  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $5,000 
to  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  with  an 
equal  amount  willed  to  Maple  Grove  Menno- 
nite Church,  Topeka. 

Change  of  address:  Robert  L.  Hartzler 

from  Wayland,  Iowa,  to  2616  54th  St.,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  50310.  Phone:  515  277-3442. 

Readers  Say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com 
ment  on  printed  articles. 

We  express  our  sincere  appreciation  for  the 
excellent  article  in  the  Apr.  22  issue  of  the 
Gospel  Herald , A Call  to  Decency,  by  Katie 
Funk  Wiebe.  This  article  is  almost  a must  for 
republication  in  youth  publications  of  the  church. 

The  very  thing  which  Sister  Wiebe  is  talking 
about  was  brought  forcibly  to  mind,  when  our 
second  grader  told  his  mother  that  one  of  his 


classmates  carries  pictures  of  unclad  women  in 
his  pockets  at  school  This  boy  shares  these  pic- 
tures with  the  boys  during  recess.  He  calls  him- 
self a girl  watcher  and  also  has  a popular  sex- 
oriented  men’s  magazine  which  he  shares  with 
the  second  grade  boys.  It  is  a shame  that  the 
American  society  is  encouraging  the  children  of 
America  to  be  old  before  they  are  young.  God 
certainly  will  bring  retribution  and  judgment  upon 
a sex-crazed  society  which  is  robbing  its  chil- 
dren of  a rightful  heritage — the  right  to  come  to 
maturity  through  a normal  childhood. 

Certainly  on  this  subject  of  morality  the  church 
needs  to  cry  aloud,  and  spare  not.  This  insidious 
sex-sickness  may  indeed  be  accepted  even  in 
the  Mennonite  Church  if  steps  are  not  taken  to 
counteract  and  correct  the  situation.  This  ac- 
ceptance could  come  within  another  generation. 
We  believe  that  there  is  a clear  call  for  teaching 
helps  on  this  problem  in  terms  of  our  Christian 
responsibility.  This  could  possibly  be  done 
through  the  Sunday  school,  by  the  use  of  pre- 
pared lessons  dealing  with  the  subject. — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilmer  D.  Swope,  Leetonia,  Ohio. 

Congratulations  to  the  Gospel  Herald  and 
Jim  Bishop  (whoever  he  is)  for  having  the  cour- 
age to  take  a lighthearted  swipe  at  the  Menno- 
nite ties  to  the  Protestant  ethic  in  the  May  6 
issue.  May  I also  remind  the  reader  from  Elida, 
Ohio,  that  the  sovereignty  and  sanctity  of  God 
in  no  way  relates  itself  to  our  proclaimed  nation- 
al leader  and  his  ambiguous  mouthings.  I would 
go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  God  and  Richard 
Nixon  in  terms  of  purpose  might  stand  in  oppo- 
sition on  many  issues. — Ron  Leupp,  Urbana,  III. 

I was  delighted  in  Bro.  Tom  Brubaker's  article, 
Don  t Just  Say  No,”  which  appeared  in  the 
May  27  issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald.  There  is  a 
world  of  meaning  in  those  words,  “Don  t Just 
Say  No.” 

Fifty-two  years  ago  I was  one  of  the  first 
Mennonites  in  our  community  to  face  military 
conscription.  When  I was  drafted  I was  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  having  any  part  in  mili- 
tary service.  In  a military  camp  I found  myself 
surrounded  by  hundreds  of  conscripted  men,  who 
had  left  home  and  loved  ones,  and  many  of 
them  were  thinking  that  they  never  would  see 
again  all  that  was  near  and  dear  to  them  Dis- 
mal gloom  was  written  on  the  faces  of  most  of 
them.  I was  touched  at  the  scene  before  me. 
One  of  those  young  fellows  told  me  he  had  a 
feeling  that  he  would  never  see  his  folks  again. 
Some  months  later  I learned  that  this  young  man 
was  killed  on  a battlefield  in  France.  While  I 
was  objecting  to  this  and  that,  at  the  same  time 
I was  wishing  that  I could  be  doing  something. 

I was  as  much  interested  in  doing  something  as 
I was  refusing  to  do  military  service. 

A few  weeks  after  I went  to  a military  camp 
I learned  of  the  English  and  American  Friends’ 
(Quakers’)  relief  project  in  France,  assisting  war 
victims.  That  sort  of  service  had  a strong  appeal 
to  me.  After  several  months  of  abuses,  seasoned 
with  torture,  I found  my  way  into  that  service.  I 
am  almost  eighty-one  years  of  age  now,  and 
back  through  the  years  have  had  many  varied 
experiences.  The  most  happy  days  of  my  life 
were  in  the  devastated  areas  of  France,  in  the 
surroundings  of  shredded  forests,  army  trenches, 
barbed-wire  entanglements,  tumbledown  buildings, 
and  filthy  dugouts,  bringing  comfort  to  a poor, 
destitute  people.  I was  there  ten  months  after 
the  war  ended,  and  the  military  forces  had 
left  the  scene  of  action,  and  without  monetary 
remuneration.  When  I was  en  route  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia,  where  I would  obtain 
final  release  after  two  years  away  from  home, 

I had  a depressed  feeling  and  longed  to  be  back 
with  those  unfortunate  people  in  devastated 
France. 

Soon  after  I came  home  to  America,  I jotted 
down  memories  of  those  two  years  that  I was 
away  from  home — one  year  as  a conscientious 
objector  in  military  camps  and  one  year  in  a 


relief  organization — while  those  memories  we! 
still  fresh  in  my  mind.  In  later  years  I compose} 
a manuscript  from  those  memories.  I present* 
the  manuscript  to  one  of  the  foremost  leade 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  for  his  examination 
There  was  an  interest  in  some  of  the  materii  [ 
in  my  manuscript  for  the  church’s  peace  stud!] 
The  manuscript  was  condensed  to  less  the  I 
half,  and  published  in  Christian  Living,  in^sl 
installments,  under  the  title,  “A  Time  to  Se[ 7 
No.”  This  title  was  suggested  to  me  and  I glad  ' 
accepted  it.  Later,  I was  not  quite  satisfie 
with  this  title;  I thought  it  ought  to  read, 

Time  to  Say  No  and  a Time  to  Say  Yes,”  wit  - 
emphasis  on  the  “Yes.” 

Bro.  Brubaker’s  message  is  very  good  all  th 
way  through,  and  should  be  sounded  “long  an 
loud  to  all  conscientious  objectors.  It  is  delighl 
ful  to  know  that  many  of  our  young  brethre 
substantially  support  the  doctrine  of  nonresis 
tance. 

When  World  War  I struck  us  we  were  totall 
unprepared  for  alternative  service.  Thank  Goc  . 
that  fifty  years  later  the  Mennonite  Church  i 
well  prepared.  When  I think  of  the  role  of  th. 
conscientious  objector  compared  to  that  of  th. 
military  man,  I am  reminded  of  a phrase  ii 
Heb.  8:3,  “have  somewhat  also  to  offer.’ 
"Positivism”  is  the  word,  and  “Negativism”  lef 
behind,  as  Bro.  Brubaker  has  suggested.  You  1 
never  get  to  first  base  by  standing  on  the  homr 
plate.  "Forward,  march!”  is  a military  com' 
mand;  “At  ease!”  is  another.  Which  is  ouill 
attitude? — Roy  Buchanan,  Eureka,  111. 

Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Bauman,  Aden  M.  and  Joanne  — , Elmira,- 
Ont.,  second  son,  Barry  Lee,  Apr.  16,  1969. 

Bollinger,  Paul  and  Janet  (Wenger),  Broadway, 
Va.,  sixth  child,  third  son,  Edward  Wesley,  June  7, 
1969. 

Byler,  Allen  J.  and  Eunice  (Hartman),  Belleville, 
Pa.,  fifth  child,  second  daughter,  Rachel  Marie, 
Feb.  19,  1969. 

Gingerieh,  Lloyd  and  Mary  (Swartzentruber), 
Hamburg,  Germany,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Tim*' 
othv  Dirk,  Feb.  18,  1969. 

Halteman,  Ralph  and  Tillie  — , Red  Lake, 
Ont.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  LaRonda,  Mar. 
5,  1969. 

Kenagy,  Rufus  and  Edith  (King),  Harrisonville, 
Mo.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Brent  Leon,  Jan.  21, 
1969. 

Knorr,  Daniel  and  Elsie  (Gingrich),  — , Ont., 
third  child,  second  son,  Dennis  James,  Apr.  19- ‘ 
1969. 

Leichty,  Russell  and  Hazel  (Imhoff),  Washing-^ 
ton,  Iowa,  second  son,  Craig  LaMar,  May  29, 
1969. 

Martin,  Ray  and  Eleanor  (Martin),  Elmira,  Ont. 
third  child,  second  daughter,  Krista  Dawn,  Apr. 
18,  1969. 

Miller,  Dan  and  Dorothy  (Kaufman),  Hartstown, 
Pa.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Theresa  Louise 
May  2,  1969. 

Miller,  James  L.  and  Barbara  (Dirks),  Shipshe- 
wana,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Steven  James, 
Apr.  12,  1969. 

Miller,  Wendell  W.  and  Luella  (Brenneman), 
Lima,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Jack  Douglas, 
May  17,  1969;  received  for  adoption,  June  4,  1969.  ' 

Mosemann,  Christian  W.  and  Glenda  (Miller), 
Richmond,  Va.,  first  child,  Pamela  Jov,  Mav  6s 
1969. 

Sarvis,  Carl  A.  and  Sue  Ann  (Groff),  Chambers- 
burg.  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Elaine  Sue, 
May  11,  1969. 

Newswanger,  Larry  and  Janet  (Weaver),  Landis- 
ville,  Pa.,  third  son,  Kendall  Scott,  May  19,  1969. 

Schulz,  Alvin  and  Irene  (Gingerieh),  Milverton, 
Ont.,  third  child,  second  son,  Gregory  Dean,  Mar. 
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6,  1969;  received  for  adoption,  Apr.  8,  1969. 

Steckley,  Reynold  W.  and  Diana  (Hannah), 
Newport  News,  Va.,  first  child,  Wendy  Lynn, 
, June  3,  1969. 

I,  Steffy,  Nelson  P.  and  Mary  (Nolt),  Lakeland, 
Fla.,  first  child,  Christina  Joy,  Mar.  30,  1969. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
-months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Birkey — Helmuth. — John  D Birkey,  Waterford 
cong.,  Goshen.  Ind.,  and  Dolores  A.  Helmuth, 
Belmont  cong.,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  bv  Ray  Bair,  June 
8,  1969. 

Burkey — Troyer. — Jerrv  B.  Burkey,  Landover, 
,Md.,  Bethel  cong.,  Milford,  Neb.,  and  Susan  K. 
Troyer,  Milford  (Neb.)  cong.,  by  Milton  Troyer, 
June  5,  1969. 

Keperling — Fox. — Wilmer  Keperling,  Habecker 
cong.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Sharon  Fox,  Bethany 
cong..  East  Earl,  Pa.,  bv  A.  Willard  Shertzer,  Feb. 
15,  1969. 

Miller — Miller. — Marvin  Jay  Miller,  Griner  C. 
M.  cong.,  Middleburv,  Ind.,  and  Rachel  Arlene 
-.Miller,  Mt.  Joy  C.M.  cong.,  Goshen,  Ind.,  by 
Albert  H.  Miller,  Apr.  19,  1969. 

Rufenacht — Wilson. — Jake  Rufenacht,  Waldron, 
“ Mich.,  Salem  cong.,  and  Doris  Wilson,  Waldron 
(Mich.)  cong.,  by  Earl  Stuckey,  Mav  4,  1969. 

Stoltzfus — Thomas. — John  B.  Stoltzfus,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  and  Mary  Lou  Thomas,  Goshen,  Ind., 
at  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Lititz,  Pa.,  by 
Nicholas  M.  Stoltzfus,  father  of  the  groom,  Mav 
31,  1969. 

Zimmerman — Herr. — Lloyd  H.  Zimmerman,  Jr.. 
^Ephrata,  Pa.,  and  Faye  Elizabeth  Herr,  Groff- 
dale  cong.,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  bv  Curvin  R.  Buchen, 
May  31,  1969. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
^ bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Bowman,  Martin  B.,  son  of  the  late  Israel  and 
'Anna  (Burkhard)  Bowman,  was  born  May  23, 
1892;  died  June  4,  1969;  aged  77  v.  11  d.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife,  Maggie  (Hurst),  9 sons  and 
daughters  (Eugene,  Paul,  Melvin,  Martin,  Leroy, 
Dallas,  Mabel — Mrs.  Elam  Burkholder,  Blanche 
— Mrs.  Paul  Polvchronis,  and  Anna  Mae — Mrs. 
JThomas  McCoy),  38  grandchildren,  and  5 great- 
grandchildren. He  was  a member  of  the  Bow- 
mansville  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 

• held  June  7,  with  H.  Z.  Good,  Wilmer  Leaman, 
and  Ben  Weaver  officiating. 

Graber,  Ira  Benedict,  son  of  Peter  and  Barbara 
(Wvse)  Graber,  was  born  at  Stryker,  Ohio,  March 
25,  1890;  died  at  the  Williams  County  General 
Hospital,  after  several  months  of  illness,  Apr.  21, 
,1969;  aged  79  v.  26  d.  On  Dec.  25,  1919,  he  was 
married  to  Florence  Stutzman.  Surviving  are  3 
children  (Milo,  Joan — Mrs.  Melvin  Stuckey,  and 
rShirlev — Mrs.  Ivan  King),  17  grandchildren,  and 

2 brothers  and  3 sisters  (Archie  D , D.  Wyse, 
V'erna — Mrs  John  Fielitz,  Mrs.  Mina  D.  Wyse, 
and  Zela — Mrs.  J.  E.  Nofziger).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  2 children  (Wanda  Darlene  and  Ellis). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Lockport  Church,  where 

^funeral  services  were  held  Apr.  24,  with  Walter 
Stuckey  officiating. 

Kauffman,  Anna  K.,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and 
‘ Anna  (King)  Kauffman,  was  born  near  Paradise, 
Pa.,  Sept.  2,  1875;  died  Dec.  4,  1968;  aged  93  y. 

3 m.  2 d.  She  was  the  youngest  and  last  of  the 
family  of  8 children.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Welsh  Mountain  Mission,  having  served  about  50 
years  in  mission  work  under  the  Eastern  Menno- 


nite  Board.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Weaver- 
town  Church,  with  Clayton  Leaman  and  Ira  J. 
Buckwalter  in  charge;  interment  in  Amish  ceme- 
tery near  Gordonville. 

Landis,  Robert  E.,  son  of  Clayton  H.  and 
Bernice  (Bergey)  Landis,  was  born  Feb.  27,  1950; 
died  by  drowning  near  University  of  Ithaca,  N.Y., 
which  he  attended.  May  30,  1969;  aged  19  y. 
3 m.  3 d.  Surviving  in  addition  to  his  parents 
are  3 brothers  (Daniel,  Kevin  Clay,  and  Andrew 
Alan)  and  paternal  grandmother,  Mrs.  Alverda 
Landis.  He  attended  Trinity  United  Church  of 
Christ,  Telford,  Pa.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Franconia  Mennonite  Church,  June  3, 
with  Carl  Osenbach,  Curtis  Bergey,  and  Floyd 
Hackman  officiating. 

Leatherman,  John  E.,  son  of  Asher  H.  and 
Alice  (Wismer)  Leatherman,  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington, D C..  Aug.  19,  1909;  died  at  the  Landis 
Homes,  Lititz,  Pa.,  May  26,  1969;  aged  59  y.  9 
m.  7 d.  He  had  been  ill  4 months.  He  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  at  the  Dovlestown  Church, 
Franconia  Conference,  Dec. — , 1933.  In  1935  he 
was  married  to  Catharine  Garber  and  together 
they  served  in  East  Africa  as  missionaries  under 
the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  for  29  years.  In 
1965  they  retired  from  the  mission  field  and  he 
ministered  in  Franconia  and  Lancaster  confer- 
ences. He  was  a member  of  the  Mt.  Joy  congre- 
gation at  the  time  of  his  death.  Surviving,  besides 
his  wife,  are  one  daughter  (Lois — Mrs.  David 
Bomberger),  3 sons  (William  C.,  Andrew  H.,  and 
Stephen  E.),  2 grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Harry 
and  Richard),  and  one  sister  (Alice — Mrs.  James 
Fulmer).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Mt 
Joy  Church;  interment  in  Dovlestown  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Emma  B.,  daughter  of  the  late  Jacob 
W.  and  Maria  (Baer)  Eshleman,  was  born  in 
Washington  County,  Md.,  Nov.  30,  1879;  died 
at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  after  a two-week  illness. 
May  4,  1969;  aged  89  y.  5 m.  4 d She  was 
married  to  Levi  H.  Martin,  who  died  Jan  18, 
1935.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Edgar 
Burkholder),  10  grandchildren,  22  great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Noah  Martin).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  an  infant  daughter  and 
one  grandson  She  was  a member  of  the  Miller 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Para- 
dise Church,  in  charge  of  Reuben  Martin,  Sam- 
uel Martin,  and  Irvin  Shank 

Stutzman,  Peter  B.,  son  of  Aaron  and  Barbara 
(Beckler)  Stutzman,  was  born  at  Milford,  Neb., 
Mar.  30,  1888;  died  at  his  home  near  Corry,  Pa., 
June  9,  1969;  aged  81  y.  2 m.  9 d.  On  Oct.  18, 


1911,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Gascho,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  7 children  (Gladys — Mrs. 
Lester  Heliker,  Frieda — Mrs.  Frank  Ehrhart, 
Dorthy — Mrs.  Maynard  Troyer,  Frank  B , Clifford 
L.,  Leonard  J.,  and  Walter  C. ),  20  grandchildren, 
7 great-grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Cora 
Boshart  and  Mrs.  Barbara  Stutzman)  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  2 children  and  3 grand- 
children. He  was  a member  of  the  Beaverdam 
Church,  Corry,  Pa.,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  June  11,  with  Donald  D.  Nofziger  officiating. 

Swartzendruber,  Herman  Guy,  son  of  Peter  P 
and  Emma  (Yordy)  Swartzendruber,  was  born  at 
Thurman,  Colo.,  June  14,  1895;  died  at  Wellman, 
Iowa,  as  a result  of  kidney  failure  and  compli- 
cations, June  10,  1969;  aged  73  y.  II  m.  27  d. 
On  Nov.  30,  1919,  he  was  married  to  Esther 
May  Rodgers.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  6 children 
(Rachel — Mrs.  Robert  Fisher,  Wallace,  Willard, 
Leo,  Don,  and  Geneva — Mrs.  Glenn  Stoltzfus),  20 
grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren,  one  brother 
(John  Y. ),  and  one  sister  (Magdalene).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Wellman  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  June  13,  with  Ron  Kennel 
officiating,  assisted  by  Noah  Landis. 

Yoder,  Vertie  Viola,  daughter  of  Aaron  B and 
Susie  (Brenneman)  Gingerich,  was  born  near 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Jan  31,  1895;  died  June  1,  1969; 
aged  74  y.  4 m.  1 d.  On  Nov.  26,  1913,  she  was 
married  to  Emery  M.  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  6 children  (Glen  R , Wayne  M., 
Orval  J , Feme — Mrs.  Lloyd  Zehr,  Marjorie — Mrs. 
Evan  Whitesell,  and  Marlene — Mrs.  Marion  Liech- 
ty),  15  grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren,  3 
sisters  (Mrs.  Katie  Kinsinger,  Irma  Gingerich.  and 
Mrs.  Velma  Spieher),  and  one  brother  (Willard). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Lower  Deer  Creek 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  June 
4,  with  Dean  Swartzendruber  and  Robert  K. 
Yoder  in  charge. 

Yutzy,  Orris  J.,  son  of  John  and  Lovina  (Miller) 
Yutzy,  was  born  at  Plain  City,  Ohio,  Feb.  7, 
1929;  died  at  Temple  University  Hospital,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  of  double  pneumonia  resulting 
from  an  accident,  June  7,  1969;  aged  40  y.  4 m 
On  Apr.  26,  1951,  he  was  married  to  Orpha 
Hershberger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 
children  (Duane,  Gary,  Randy,  and  LaVonne),  3 
brothers  (Wayne,  Irvin,  and  Freeman),  and  4 
sisters  (Tena  Barkman,  Mary  Mullet,  Verna  Yo- 
der, and  Wilma  Yutzy).  One  sister  died  previously. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Wooster  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  June  9,  with  Sanford 
Oyer  and  David  Ray  Mullet  officiating. 
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The  author  used  the  twenty  articles  from  the 
MENNONITE  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH  as  the  basis 
for  a commentary  on  the  Christian  faith.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  book  is  to  help  Christians  understand 
basic  beliefs  and  what  they  mean  for  daily  living. 

It  contains  the  MENNONITE  CONFESSION  OF 
FAITH  and  study  questions.  The  book  can  be  used 
in  Sunday  school  classes,  youth  groups,  and  as  a 
summer  Bible  school  text.  The  content  of  this  book 
first  appeared  in  the  "Youth's  Christian  Com- 
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Would  you  like  to  build  a bridge? 


BETWEEN 

PARENT  AND  TEENAGER 


If  your  family  " generation-gap " 
needs  bridging,  let  Dr.  Haim  Ginott. 
an  expert  at  building  bridges  be- 
tween people,  give  you  some  ideas 
for  making  better  bridges  of  your 
own.  Thousands  of  parents  have 
discovered  happier  relationships  with 
their  children  through  Ginott's 
previous  book  BETWEEN  PARENT 
AND  CHILD.  Now  BETWEEN 
PARENT  AND  TEENAGER  can 
help  you  to  love,  enjoy,  and  help 
your  teenager  more  effectively. 


d Dr.  HaimG.Ginott 

Author  of  B&tween  Parent  and  Child 
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A Worldwide 
Commission 


By  Ralph  Buckwalter 


Ralph  Buckwalter 


On  June  5,  we  said  good-bye  to  Hiroshi  and  Chieko 
Kaneko  and  their  two  children.  Many  Christian  friends  and 
others,  including  Chieko’s  mother  and  Hiroshi’s  aging  father, 
were  on  the  station  platform  waving  sayonara  and  singing 
“God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again.’’ 

Last  evening  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Christian  flock  here 
in  Obihiro,  Hiroshi  recalled  experiences  of  God’s  grace  in  his 
life.  “Obihiro  is  my  birthplace  and  the  place  of  my  rebirth 
in  Christ,”  he  said.  “This  church  is  my  home  church  and  I’ll 
never  forget  the  joy  experienced  in  growing  in  this  congre- 
gation . . . the  work  and  sweat  of  building  this  worship 
center  with  our  own  hands — Brother  Kanno  (the  present  lay 
pastor)  and  I and  others.  Now  we  are  going  to  the  other  side 
of  the  world,  but  our  prayers  will  keep  us  close  together.” 

Ralph  Buckwalter  has  been  a missionary  to  Japan  since  1949  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions. 


Mrs.  Kaneko  spoke  too,  confessing  that  she  didn’t  think  [ 
she  could  ever  be  ready  or  completely  happy  to  go  to  a ! 
foreign  country  as  a missionary.  It  was  when  a Sunday  school  II 
class  in  the  United  States  sent  an  offering  to  help  them  II 
prepare  for  this  mission  that  she  felt  God  speaking  clearly  I 
to  her.  “Now,”  Chieko  said,  “I’m  happy  and  content  to  go  | 
and  serve  with  my  husband  in  the  work  the  Lord  has  called 
us  to  do.” 

At  the  Kanekos’  suggestion  everyone  present  selected  pas-  I 
sages  of  Scripture  to  share  with  them  as  parting  gifts.  Miss 
Kamikubo  read  Ps.  126:5,  6.  Kirai  San  read  Rom.  8:28  and 
said  that  in  times  of  major  decision  in  his  life,  since  becom- 
ing a Christian  several  years  ago,  he  knows  that  “in  every- 
thing God  works  for  good.”  Kanno  San  read  2 Cor.  4:7-18, 
noting  that  this  passage  expresses  exactly  what  he  wanted 
to  say.  Mrs.  Moriuchi  felt  that  Eph.  6:10  expressed  what  she 
wanted  to  say  to  the  Kanekos — “Finally,  be  strong  in  the  I 
Lord  and  the  strength  of  His  might. 

Mrs.  Tanase  read  Jesus’  words  to  Peter,  “Do  you  really 
love  me?  . . . Feed  my  sheep.”  Akutsu  San,  who  came  from 
Ashoro  just  for  this  farewell  prayer  meeting,  said,  “I  want 
to  give  Kanekos  the  whole  Bible.  It’s  God’s  Word  that  leads 
to  salvation.”  With  these  strong  words  of  promise  and  en- 
couragement we  joined  our  hearts  in  prayer  and  a hymn  of 
praise. 

The  Kanekos  schedule  calls  for  a week  in  Tokyo  and 
Osaka  visiting  churches,  followed  by  a June  17  flight  to  Los 
Angeles  for  three  days  of  fellowship  with  Christians  there. 
Then  they  travel  to  Kansas,  Indiana,  Iowa  (Mission  69), 
Ohio,  Virginia  (MBI  headquarters),  and  Miami  before  the 
final  flight  to  Quito  on  July  20. 

Long-term  support  pledges  now  total  over  $200  monthly. 
Cash  gifts  to  date  come  very  near  the  goal  intended  to  pro- 
vide all  preparation,  travel  and  baggage  shipment  costs  to 
Ecuador  for  the  Kaneko  family.  Just  last  week  a Mennonite  - 
lady  dipped  deeply  into  personal  savings  and  gave  a check 
for  100,000  yen  (about  $280)  because  she  felt  the  Lord  asked 
her  to  do  it.  Most  gifts  have  been  small  “loaves  and  fish 
from  many  whose  hearts  have  been  moved  by  the  Spirit. 

In  this  way  the  Holy  Spirit  is  enlarging  the  dimensions 
of  our  hearts.  The  Kanekos’  affiliation  with  HCJB  staff  in 
Quito  to  Herald  Christ  Jesus  Blessing  is  not  their  mission 
alone.  It  is  our  commission  as  we  share  in  bearing  glad 
witness  to  Christ  around  the  world.  D 
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With  Fasting  and  Prayer 

By  Takio  Tanase 


Ed.  note:  This  is  a condensation  of  a message  given  by 
Takio  Tanase  on  Apr.  29,  1969,  for  the  commissioning  of 
Hiroshi  and  Chieko  Kaneko  and  their  two  children  for 
missionary  service  with  radio  station  HCJB  in  Quito,  Ecua- 
dor. The  service  was  held  in  the  Obihiro  church  with  rep- 
resentatives from  other  congregations  attending.  The  Kanekos 
gave  their  testimony  in  person  at  Mission  ’69  in  Kalona, 
Iowa,  the  first  week  of  July.  They  are  being  jointly  sponsored 
by  the  Japan  Mennonite  Church  and  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 

“What  would  you  like  to  be  when  you  grow  up?”  . . I’d 
like  to  be  a retired  missionary,”  replied  one  Sunday  school 
youngster.  This  child  thought  it  would  be  great  to  travel 
abroad  and  see  the  world.  But  since  a lot  of  hard  work 
might  be  involved,  he  wanted  to  be  excused  from  active  duty. 
We  know,  of  course,  that  missionary  work  is  not  easy. 

“You  really  want  to  be  a missionary  to  South  America?” 
Is  there  not  an  underlying  envy  to  this  question?  It’s  not  an 
easy  task.  The  necessity  of  adjusting  to  a different  culture 
* verifies  this.  There  will  be  difficulties  of  communication; 
language  barriers  and  varying  customs  will  cause  strain.  And 
the  loneliness  of  living  among  foreigners — I’ll  never  forget 
the  time  I walked  alone  in  a Kansas  meadow  singing  all  the 
Japanese  hymns  I knew  and  praying  in  Japanese  with  a loud 
voice,  weeping.  There  are  other  facets  of  adjustment  that 
4 one  can  hardly  fathom. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  very  first  missionary  com- 
missioning became  an  impressive  experience  of  seeking  God’s 
will  and  expecting  the  bestowal  of  His  power.  Read  Acts  13. 
What  did  the  Antioch  church  feel  was  necessary  to  send  out 
Paul  and  Barnabas?  They  were  worshiping  the  Lord,  fasting 
► and  praying.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  speaking  to  them  and 
they  laid  their  hands  on  the  two  brethren  to  send  them  out. 
The  church  was  praying  for  those  who  were  sent. 

But  the  fasting  and  praying  was  on  behalf  of  the  sending 
church  too.  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  needed  by  the  Antioch 
church.  Why  send  them  to  a foreign  country?  Weren’t  there 
. yet  thousands  of  unbelievers  right  in  Antioch?  Without  doubt 
voices  were  raised  in  opposition,  and  for  this  reason  the 
church  fasted  and  prayed. 

The  Holy  Spirit  said,  “Set  apart  for  me  Barnabas  and  Saul 
for  the  work  to  which  I have  called  them.”  Every  believer 
is  given  a gift  and  a work  to  do  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  To 
».  obey  and  follow  God’s  will — this  is  crucial.  To  work  for  the 
growth  of  one’s  home  church  is  not  wrong,  but  we  must 


Takio  Tanase  is  director  of  Eastern  Hokkaido  Bible  School  and  former  pastor  of 
the  Tsarugadai  Church  in  Kushiro. 


guard  against  the  danger  of  congregational  self-centeredness. 
We  must  be  more  concerned  about  helping  other  persons  to 
experience  true  salvation  in  Christ. 

The  work  of  the  missionary  therefore  extends  beyond  the 
individual  to  include  the  whole  church.  It  is  not  a matter  of 
the  missionary  doing  the  work  of  evangelism  and  everyone 
else  just  giving  offerings  for  missionary  support.  What  we 
really  want  is  to  give  ourselves  to  Christ  in  order  to  com- 
municate His  love  and  save  those  who  are  perishing. 

If  we  think  for  a moment,  we  will  realize  that  Japan  is  a 
wealthy  country.  We  have  an  image  of  ourselves  as  poor, 
but  we  are  really  rich.  There’s  a lot  of  money  circulating 
through  our  hands  that  is  being  wasted.  Let’s  learn  that  it 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  Let’s  learn  the  joy 
of  participation  in  the  Lord’s  work  of  evangelism. 

One  thing  more  is  on  my  heart.  If  we  give  our  offerings 
and  send  a missionary  family  for  the  salvation  of  people  in 
South  America,  but  at  the  same  time  neglect  the  people 
around  us,  doing  nothing  for  their  salvation,  it  will  be  a 
contradiction.  We  must  rather  join  hearts  and  strength  with 
the  missionaries  we  send,  and  live  daily  as  witnesses  of  the 
Lord  who  sends  us  all.  D 


Hiroshi  Keneko  has  been  responsible  for  Mennonite 
Hour  broadcasts  in  Japan  and  pastored  the  Asahigawa 
congregation.  Kaneko  San  will  work  with  program 
production  for  HCJB’s  broadcast  and  write  correspon- 
dence courses.  His  wife  Chieko  and  children  Mitsumasa 
and  Mukiko  will  accompany  him. 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Bible  Reading 

In  connection  with  the  Sunday  school  lessons  on  “The 
Story  of  God  and  His  People’’  for  the  year  July  1969  to 
June  1970  there  have  come  a number  of  requests  for  some 
guidelines  in  reading  through  the  Bible.  Daniel  Hertzler, 
editor  of  the  Herald  Adult  Bible  Studies,  has  compiled  a 
suggestive  reading  list  which  is  loosely  keyed  to  the  lessons. 
Because  of  the  varied  scope  of  Scriptures  related  to  the 
lessons,  a uniform  pattern  is  not  practical.  Since  not  all  of 
the  Bible  books  are  used  for  lessons,  some  of  the  prophetic 
books  and  poetic  or  wisdom  literature  simply  needed  to  be 
inserted  where  they  would  complement  regular  lesson  read- 
ings. It  also  seemed  more  desirable  to  read  the  Gospels  in 
order  and  absorb  the  story  rather  than  to  skip  around  and 
key  to  the  lessons. 

We  suggest  you  clip  this  list  and  read  through  the  Bible 
during  this  year. 


Part  I Lessons 

Part  II  Lessons 

1.  Gen.  1—11 

1.  1 Kings  12—16,  2 Chron.  12—36 

2.  Gen.  12 — 25 

2.  1 Kings  17 — 22,  Deut.  1 — 26 

3.  Gen.  26 — 50 

3.  2 Kings  1 — 17,  Hosea,  Amos 

4.  Ex.  1—18 

4.  2 Kings  18 — 25,  Zeph.,  Jer.  1 — 25 

5.  Ex.  19—40 

5.  Jer.  26—52,  Deut.  27^34 

6.  Leviticus 

6.  Lamentations,  Ezek.  1 — 24 

7.  Numbers 

7.  Is.  40—66,  Ezek.  25—48 

8.  Joshua 

8.  Ezra,  Nehemiah 

9.  Judges,  Ruth 

9.  Jonah,  Hag.,  Zech.,  Obad. 

10.  1 Samuel 

10.  Is.  1—39 

11.  2 Samuel 

11.  Dan.,  Micah,  Nahum,  Hab. 

12.  1 Kings  1—8, 

12.  Mt.  1 — 7,  Malachi(l  Maccabees) 

1 Chron. 

13.  1 Kings  9— 11, 

13.  Mt.  8— 13,  Esther  (Tobit) 

2 Chron.  1 — 1 1 

Part  III  Lessons 

Part  IV  Lessons 

1.  Mt.  14—20, 

1.  Acts  1,  2,  Joel,  Prov.  10 — 21 

Job  1—21 

2.  Mt.  21—28, 

2.  Acts  3 — 6,  Prov.  22 — 31 

Job  22—42 

3.  Mk.  1—6, 

3.  Galatians,  Eccles. 

Ps.  1—20 

4.  Mk.  7—11, 

4.  Acts  7,  8,  James,  Song  of  Sol. 

Ps.  21—41 

5.  Mk.  12—16, 

5.  Acts  9 — 12,  1 & 2 Peter,  Jude 

Ps.  42—57 

6.  Lk.  1—5, 

6.  Acts  13,  14,  1 & 2 Tim.,  Titus, 

Ps.  58—72 

Philemon 

7.  Lk.  6—11, 

7.  Acts  15,  16,  Phil.,  Col. 

Ps.  73—89 

8.  Lk.  12—17, 

8.  Acts  17 — 28,  1 & 2 Thess. 

Ps.  90—106 


9. 

Lk. 

18—24, 

9. 

Hebrews 

Ps. 

107—118 

10. 

Jn. 

1—7, 

10. 

Eph.,  1,  2,  3 John 

Ps. 

119—125 

11. 

Jn. 

8—12, 

11. 

1 & 2 Corinthians 

Ps. 

126—136 

12. 

Jn. 

13—17, 

12. 

Romans 

Ps. 

137—150 

13. 

Jn- 

18—21, 

13. 

Revelation 

Pro 

iv.  1—9 

— J.  J.  Hostetler. 


By  Still  Waters 

And  let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing:  for  in  due 
season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not. — Gal.  6:9. 

Charles  Wesley  wrote: 

The  task  Thy  wisdom  hath  assigned, 

Oh,  let  me  cheerfully  fulfill; 

In  all  my  works  Thy  presence  find, 

And  prove  Thy  good  and  perfect  will. 

A ten-year-old  boy  in  Bismarck,  N.D.,  who  was  born 
without  arms  and  legs  spoke  words  of  wisdom: 
“I  know  there  are  some  things  I cannot  do.  But  I 
think  of  all  the  things  I can  do  and  I don  t worry  so 
much  about  the  rest  of  it.’ 

Sometimes  we  become' weary  because  we  cannot  do 
everything  in  coping  with  the  problems  of  life.  Our  next 
duty  is  to  do  the  next  thing  we  can  do  without 
worrying  too  much  about  the  rest.  When  we  learn  to 
faithfully  do  the  next  duty,  we  know  somehow  we 
receive  comfort  and  the  unknown  fountains  of  life  open 
up. 

Sometimes  we  become  weary  in  fulfilling  opportunities 
to  do  good.  We  wonder  if  what  is  accomplished  is 
worth  all  the  effort.  Our  small  contribution  seems  of 
little  worth.  It  is  just  at  such  moments  and  when  we 
get  such  feelings  the  Scripture  says.  Do  not  be  weary 
in  doing  good,  for  we  shall  know  the  blessings  which 
accompany  doing  good  at  the  proper  time. 

An  anonymous  author  wrote  this  good  reminder: 

I am  only  one,  but  I am  one. 

I can’t  do  everything,  but  I can  do  something. 

And  what  I can  do,  that  I ought  to  do, 

And  what  I ought  to  do. 

By  the  grace  of  God,  I will  do. 


Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $5.00  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite  Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 
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Editorials 


Gathered  with  Purpose 


At  last  it  is  decided.  And  the  more  I ponder  the  decision, 
the  better  I like  it.  What  was  decided?  The  theme  of  Men- 
nonite  General  Conference.  It  is  "Gathered  with  Purpose." 

You  see  there  was  great  interest  in  promoting  the  worship 
theme  for  the  next  two  years  because  of  the  introduction  of 
the  new  hymnal  and  because  of  the  growing  sense  in  the 
church  that  worship,  the  gathered  experience  of  the  people 
of  God,  is  so  crucial  and  central  if  we  are  to  live  Christ's 
s life  in  the  world. 

We  must  worship  before  we  can  really  witness.  We  must 
praise  God  before  we  can  perform  the  works  of  God.  We 
must  adore  Christ  before  we  can  adorn  the  doctrine  of 
Christ.  We  must  love  our  Lord  before  we  can  labor  for 
Him.  And  none  of  these  can  we  do  without  relationship  in 
some  real  and  vital  way  with  others.  A Christian  all  alone  is 
a practical  impossibility. 

This  theme  carries  in  it  the  concern  for  God's  people 
united  in  worship  and  for  the  other  sheep  whom  God  would 
also  bring.  Yes,  we  gather  for  the  purpose  of  worship.  We 
also  gather  to  be  strengthened  to  go  forth  in  witness.  We 
gather  for  the  purpose  of  discernment  of  God  s will.  And  to 
discern  God's  will  has  implications  in  carrying  out  the  Great 
Commission.  We  gather  together  for  the  purpose  of  equip- 
ping the  saints  for  the  work  of  ministering.  We  gather  to 
hear  our  Lord's  word  to  go  again  to  work  in  His  vineyard. 

Let  us  pray  that  the  General  Conference  sessions  in  Au- 
gust will  be  a gathering  with  purpose.  Let  us  pray  that 
^ somehow  this  note  of  God  s people  "gathered  with  purpose 
will  ring  through  our  conferences  and  churches  through  the 
coming  days.  May  we  see  above  all  what  our  real  purpose  is. 

Carlyle  wrote  near  the  end  of  his  life,  "The  older  I grow, 
and  I now  stand  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  the  more  comes 
back  to  me  the  first  sentence  in  the  catechism  which  I 
learned  as  a child,  and  the  fuller  and  deeper  its  meaning 
becomes — What  is  man  s chief  end?  To  glorify  God  and 
to  enjoy  Him  forever. 

Oh,  that  somehow,  in  the  time  when  man  has  centered  so 
much  of  his  attention  on  himself,  the  Spirit  might  lift  our 
eyes  until  we  glorify  God,  until  He  has  the  preeminence, 
until  we  forget  ourselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  His  will. 

Paul,  in  Ephesians,  says  that  the  fact  of  our  being  brought 
v from  our  past  in  sin  into  the  family  of  God  is  to  be  to  the 
praise  of  His  glory.  Further  he  says  that  the  accomplishment 
of  His  will  in  our  lives  ought  to  lead  others  to  say,  "Such 
a life  is  only  because  of  the  power  of  God.  We  are  to  be 
k to  the  "praise  of  his  glory.  Then  when  he  thinks  of  the 
future  inheritance  he  says  this  also  will  be  realized  "to  the 
- praise  of  his  glory.  So  the  past,  present,  and  future  is  to 
the  praise  of  God.  And  no  one  will  get  to  heaven  and  walk 
around  there  telling  how'  he  made  it  there.  It  will  be  “He 
that  glorieth,  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord." 


Somehow  this  spirit  of  worship,  of  adoration  and  praise, 
must  be  strengthened  if  the  church  is  to  remain  vital.  And 
this  can  be  true  only  as  God’s  people  gather  first  with  the 
purpose  of  knowing  God’s  will  in  the  context  of  the  people 
who  love  Him  and  then  scatter  w/ith  the  sincere,  committed 
purpose  of  doing  His  will  in  the  world  which  is  at  enmity 
with  God. 

Perhaps  the  question,  "Why  do  we  gather?  will  need  to 
be  raised  many,  many  times  in  the  days  ahead.  If  our 
gathering  is  not  to  become  mere  liturgy  with  little  meaning, 
mere  ritual  without  revelation,  mere  religion  without  reality, 
then  w'e  will  need  to  gather  in  sincerity  and  truth.  And  this 
means,  among  other  things;  gathering  with  utter  openness 
before  God  in  a deep  longing  for  truth — an  openness  and 
longing  which  can  only  remain  if  that  which  God  reveals  is 
followed. 

Let  us  gather  with  purpose. — D. 


"With  What  Measure  Ye  Mete" 

It’s  striking  how  the  same  father  who  says,  “ It’s  only  the 
kid  calling,’  finds  later  in  life  he  has  a son  who  says,  “It’s 
only  the  old  man  yakking.  It’s  striking  how'  the  same  moth- 
er who  says,  “I  don’t  have  time  for  a story  tonight,’  finds 
later  in  life  she  has  a child  who  says,  “I  don't  have  time  to 
visit  Mom."  It’s  striking  how  the  same  parent  who  calls  his 
child  a little  rascal  or  devil  finds  that  his  child  always  lives 
up  to  his  reputation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  as  striking  how'  the  same 
father  who  takes  time  to  listen  to  his  son  finds  a son  anxious 
to  hear  his  words.  It’s  striking  how  a mother  who  counts 
time  with  her  children  precious  has  children  whose  thoughts 
and  visits  later  in  life  often  turn  homeward.  Striking,  too, 
that  the  parent  whose  thoughts  and  words  are  love  toward 
his  children  finds  love  and  trust  returned.  “With  what  mea- 
sure ye  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again.  "Cast  thy 
bread  upon  the  waters:  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many 
days.  We  can  choose  the  judgment  and  the  kind  of  bread  w e 
want  returned. — D. 


But  Sodom  Didn't  Have  Bibles 

Neither  did  Sodom  have  churches,  preachers,  or  know  any- 
thing about  Christ.  We  do!  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for 
Sodom  (and  Gomorrah)  in  the  last  day  than  for  America. 
For  if  the  mighty  works  had  been  done  in  it  that  have  been 
done  in  America,  it  would  have  repented  readily.— D. 
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The  Witness  of  Brotherhood 


By  Howard  J.  Zehr 


What's  All  This  Fuss  About  Brotherhood ? 

What’s  all  this  fuss  about  brotherhood  anyway?  We’ve 
been  hearing  about  it  in  conferences  the  past  18  months. 
We’ve  read  a number  of  articles  on  the  subject  in  the  Gospel 
Herald.  It’s  quite  likely  that  a number  of  readers  of  the 
Gospel  Herald  are  asking  the  question.  What’s  all  the  fuss? 
Some  of  us  do  remember  the  warning  note  given  by  the 
General  Conference  sermon  preacher,  John  H.  Mosemann,  in 
the  last  biennial  session  of  Mennonite  General  Conference 
when  he  expressed  some  concern  and  caution  about  the  use 
of  two  biennial  themes  focusing  upon  the  internal  life  of 
the  church.  He  said  the  church  needs  to  be  careful  that  she 
doesn’t  focus  too  much  upon  herself.  Truer  words  could  not 
have  been  spoken.  Jesus  said,  “Whosoever  will  save  his  life 
shall  lose  it.  Bro.  Mosemann  was  in  no  way  criticizing  the 
use  of  the  themes;  rather,  he  was  trying  to  help  us  keep 
them  in  proper  perspective. 

The  brotherhood  theme  emerged,  however,  out  of  a deep 
and  growing  conviction  of  a number  of  our  church  leaders. 
It  was  adopted  by  the  delegate  body  of  Mennonite  General 
Conference  after  careful  deliberation. 

Deeply  Ingrained  in  Our  Doctrine  and  Life 

The  brotherhood  concept  is  deeply  ingrained  in  the  doc- 
trine and  life  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  It  is  a very  vital 
part  of  our  heritage.  The  ordinances  we  practice  assume  it 
and  bear  witness  to  it.  To  deny  this  brotherhood  either  in 
doctrine  or  practice  becomes  a denial  of  the  faith  we  profess. 

It  is  altogether  possible  for  us  to  hold  tenaciously  to  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  our 
proclamations  and  writings  while  destroying  them  by  our 
attitudes.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  love  which  authenticates  all 
other  beliefs  which  we  hold. 

Brotherhood  Is  Central  in  the  Christian  Life 

Not  only  is  brotherhood  deeply  ingrained  in  our  heritage 
and  a vital  part  of  it,  but  it  is  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
Christian  life.  Without  love  the  gospel  has  no  meaning. 
“Though  I speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels, 
and  have  not  . . . [ love],  I am  become  as  sounding  brass, 
or  a tinkling  cymbal.  And  though  I have  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  understand  all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge;  and  though 
I have  all  faith,  so  that  I could  remove  mountains,  and  have 
not  . . . [love],  I am  nothing.  And  though  I bestow  all  my 
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goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I give  my  body  to  be  | 
burned,  and  have  not  . . . [love],  it  profiteth  me  nothing”  B 
(1  Cor.  13:1-3).  Love  gives  the  gospel  content. 

Love  has  to  do  with  relationships.  We  love  because  God  B 
first  loved  us.  Our  relationships  with  one  another  reflect  our 
relationship  with  God.  We  cannot  love  Him  unless  we  also 
love  those  whom  He  loves.  Jesus  therefore  taught  us  to 
pray,  “Forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors.” 

The  Bible  has  much  to  say  about  these  relationships.  Fre- 
quently in  the  Scriptures  we  are  commanded  to  love.  These 
commands  are  given  to  help  us  experience,  communicate, 
and  fulfill  this  relationship.  It  was  in  His  final  training  ses- 
sion with  His  disciples  that  Jesus  said,  “A  new  commandment 
I give  unto  you,  That  ye  love  one  another;  as  I have  loved 
you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another.  By  this  shall  all  men 
know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
another”  (Jn.  13:34,  35). 

d 

Brotherhood  Is  Essential  to  the  Christian  Witness 

Notice  that  Jesus  said,  “By  this  shall  all  men  know.”  It  is 
th  is  love  for  one  another,  it  is  this  quality  of  relationship, 
which  bears  witness  to  the  reality  of  Jesus  Christ  and  au- 
thenticates His  Word. 

It  is  very  evident  that  Jesus  recognized  the  importance  of 
the  nonverbal  in  communication.  Witness  is  far  more  than  a 
matter  of  giving  the  right  words.  The  gospel  is  also  com- 
municated through  attitudes  and  relationships. 

The  Christian  witness  is  effective  only  as  it  is  authenti- 
cated through  the  living  Christian  community.  Even  the 
Christian  prophet,  therefore,  who  pronounces  judgments 
upon  departures  from  the  faith,  must  also  stand  within  the 
Christian  community  and  judge  himself  by  that  same  word 
of  judgment.  Too  often  defenders  of  the  faith  give  the  im- 
pression of  taking  the  stance  of  standing  outside  the  context 
of  the  Christian  community  pronouncing  judgment  upon  it. 

Brotherhood  Needs  Further  Exploration 

It  is  all  too  evident  that  we  as  Mennonites  are  not  fully 
experiencing  Christian  brotherhood.  Let  us  face  it,  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  is  one  of  the  most 
fragmented  religious  bodies  in  existence.  To  begin  with,  we 
are  relatively  very  small;  how  dare  we  allow  this  fragmenta-  < 1 
tion  to  continue?  I repeat,  to  do  so  is  but  to  deny  the 
fundamental  doctrine  that  is  the  very  foundation  of  our  faith 
and  life. 

Somehow  we  must  come  to  terms  with  ourselves  concern- 
ing the  differences  among  us.  Our  method  of  handling  differ- 
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ences  doesn’t  seem  to  be  scriptural.  Instead  of  facing  up  to 
our  differences  and  to  one  another,  we  re  inclined  to  turn 
our  backs  and  walk  away  from  each  other.  Does  this  appear 
: to  be  a mature  attitude?  Recall  Paul  s approach  to  the  Co- 
rinthian church  which  was  being  rent  with  division.  He  said, 
“And  I,  brethren,  could  not  speak  unto  you  as  unto  spiri- 
tual, but  as  unto  carnal,  even  as  unto  babes  in  Christ. 

The  New  Testament  has  as  much  to  say  about  the  sins  of 
attitudes  as  any  other,  if  not  more.  Over  half  of  the  cate- 
gorized list  of  sins  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Galatians  has  to 
| do  with  attitudes  which  destroy  brotherhood.  Likewise,  over 
half  of  the  list  of  heinous  sins  given  in  Rom.  1:28-32  is 
of  a similar  nature.  Some  of  these  are  maliciousness,  envy, 
murder,  debate,  deceit,  whisperers,  backbiters,  covenant 
breakers.  Paul  commanded  that  those  who  cause  divisions 
and  offenses  in  the  church  which  are  contrary  to  the  doc- 
..  trine  which  they  have  learned  are  to  be  marked  and 
avoided.  Rom.  16:17.  But  then  the  problem  often  confronts 
us  as  to  who  are  the  ones  who  are  really  causing  the  divi- 
sions and  offenses.  Here  is  a case  in  point  where  we  need 
to  face  each  other  honestly  and  share  in-depth  our  under- 
standings and  concerns.  Differences  tend  to  build  feelings  of 
■..hostility,  hatred,  and  bitterness,  and  then  sometimes  are 
harbored  under  the  guise  of  a false  piety. 


The  Need  for  Depth  Sharing  and  Exploration 

There  is  reason  and  ample  justification  for  us  to  explore  in 
greater  depth  the  meaning  of  brotherhood.  Oftentimes  our 
► differences  may  be  largely  due  to  misunderstandings  and  lack 
of  communication.  Our  varied  experiences  and  differing  back- 
grounds cause  us  to  put  different  meanings  into  words  and 
expressions. 

Communication  requires  time.  It  is  too  easy  for  the  church 
to  fall  into  the  trap  of  being  task-centered  rather  than  per- 
j son-centered,  agenda-oriented  rather  than  relationship- 
oriented.  I was  made  to  become  painfully  aware  of  this 
through  a recent  experience  of  training  sessions  in  group 
process.  Persons  of  other  church  groups  observed  that  our 
, denomination  seems  to  be  very  much  task-oriented.  We  are 
out  to  get  work  done.  Reflecting  upon  these  observations  has 
.made  me  realize  that  this  may  be  painfully  too  true.  Menno- 
nite  meetings  usually  have  very  full  agendas.  There  is  con- 
cern that  every  minute  be  productive.  The  length  of  the 
minutes  of  our  meetings  becomes  the  criterion  for  the  suc- 
cess and  worth  of  the  meeting. 

The  Need  for  Cultivation  of  Love 

One  person  meeting  with  the  Study  Commission  on  Church 
Organization  urged  that  the  new  model  of  organization  be 
structured  like  a machine  with  shear  pins  built  in  so  that 
any  time  persons  within  the  organization  are  not  being 
motivated  by  love  and  expressing  love  in  their  relationships, 
i tthe  organization  will  grind  to  a halt  until  the  situation  has 
been  remedied.  This  brother  has  a real  point.  Fundamental 
to  all  of  our  work,  our  witness,  our  service  are  our  love 
relationships. 

Relationships  dare  never  be  taken  for  granted.  Love  must 
be  cultivated.  It  is  never  static.  The  Scriptures  give  many 


exhortations  and  commands  to  love.  Jesus  added  a new  di- 
mension to  His  commandment  when  He  asked  that  we  love 
one  another  even  as  He  has  loved  us. 

Too  many  well-meaning  Christians,  and  energetic  Chris- 
tian workers,  really  know  too  little  of  love  that  is  too  much 
taken  for  granted.  Jesus  said  that  the  two  commandments 
upon  which  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets  are,  “Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,’  and  “Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  Notice  that  we  are  commanded 
to  love  our  neighbor  as  we  love  ourselves.  Many  times  this 
matter  of  self-acceptance  becomes  the  barrier  to  our  loving 
our  neighbor.  We  have  difficulty  viewing  ourselves  as  ob- 
jects of  God’s  love  and  grace  accepted  by  Him  as  we  are  if 
we  respond  in  faith.  The  failure  to  accept  ourselves  results 
in  a low  self-esteem  or  even  self-hate  and  this  in  turn  may 
then  be  projected  upon  others.  Basically,  then,  brotherhood 
relationships  begin  within  ourselves.  We  need  to  accept  and 
experience  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  in  order  to  express  it 
to  our  brethren  and  to  the  world. 

Our  Challenge 

Are  we  really  concerned  about  a witness  to  the  world?  Do 
we  really  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  soul,  and  mind?  Do 
we  accept  God’s  valued  judgment  of  ourselves  and  others 
so  that  we  may  love  as  He  loved?  Are  we  deeply  enough 
concerned  about  this  to  work  at  it  vigorously  and  honestly? 
For  “by  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples, 
if  ye  have  love  one  to  another.’  Q 

Wit  and  Wisdom 

Two  children  were  talking  about  God  and  the  eight-year- 
old  mentioned  that  the  church  was  God’s  house.  The  five- 
year-old  asked  her  father  if  this  was  true  and  when  he 
replied  affirmatively,  she  questioned,  “Then  how  come  God 
is  never  home  when  we  go  there?’’ 

A little  old  lady  recently  lost  control  of  her  ear  as  she  was 
trying  to  park  and  damaged  several  other  cars. 

When  the  officer  made  out  the  report  and  asked  if  she  was 
insured,  she  replied,  “No,  I don  t have  to  be.  I’ve  got  Medi- 
care.’’ 

o o o 

“Those  who  would  abolish  the  institutional  church  are 
following  a blind  lead.  We  can  t put  new  wine  in  old  wine- 
skins, but  neither  can  we  put  it  in  no  wineskins  at  all.  My 
advice  to  those  who  are  troubled  about  the  institutional 
church  is  to  stay  with  it  and  help  it  adjust  to  these  times.” 
— Ernest  T.  Campbell,  Minister,  Riverside  Church,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

“There  is  a peculiarly  American  heresy  that  says  there 
are  two  kinds  of  people.  These  are  the  ‘ingroup’ — people 
like  ourselves,  whom  we  evangelize  and  bring  into  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  church;  and  the  others — usually  poor  persons 
for  whom  our  Christian  duty  is  to  provide  social  services. 
— David  W.  Barry,  Director,  New  York  City  Mission  Society. 
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The  story  of  this  church  might  well  help  us  in  meaningful  congregational  life. 


The  Church  of  the  Saviour 

By  Marion  Preheim 


On  the  road  into  Damascus,  we  met  one  of  Jesus’  dis- 
ciples, a modern-day  disciple  from  Washington,  D.C.  Three 
of  us  from  the  Akron  Mennonite  Church  went  on  an  ex- 
cursion to  visit  the  Church  of  the  Saviour,  a small  committed 
Christian  group  with  trademarks  all  its  own. 

We  stopped  on  our  way  into  D.C.  at  the  church  s camp — 
Dayspring,  near  Damascus,  Md.  Having  been  doing  our 
homework  by  reading  Elizabeth  O Connor’s  book  Call  to 
Commitment  about  the  beginnings  of  the  Church  of  the 
Saviour,  we  recognized  the  pillared  farmhouse  on  the  202- 
acre  estate  the  church  group  had  bought  for  a campsite. 

On  the  porch  was  a group  of  young  Negro  boys  and  men 
— Blacks  the  club’s  counselor  corrected  our  terminology  later. 
A teenager  in  a gold  satin  shirt  approached  us  to  find  out 
what  we  wanted.  A young  white  adult  came  out  of  the 
group’s  midst  and  introduced  himself.  “I’ll  be  with  you  in  a 
few  minutes  to  show  you  around,  he  said.  “We  re  winding 
up  a retreat  just  now." 

While  we  waited  for  him,  the  teenager  came  over  again. 
He  explained  about  the  retreat  and  the  camp.  “Were  a 
club  called  LOT,  Leaders  of  Tomorrow.  I'm  the  youngest 
at  16.  Members  go  up  to  the  age  of  21.  I’ve  been  with  the 
group  three  months. 

“Over  there  is  an  area  with  tents,’  he  explained,  pointing 
to  a wooded  area.  “Kids  from  the  city  come  in  there  for  a 
week’s  camping.  Beyond  that  is  the  lodge  where  the  church 
and  other  groups  meet  for  retreats.  You  can  t go  in  there 
now  because  they  seal  it  off  all  during  the  time  of  a retreat. 
There  are  two  wings  to  the  lodge:  one  is  called  Mark;  the 
other  Matthew'.  The  rooms  number  Mark  1,  Mark  2,  and  so 
forth. 

We  smiled.  We  felt  at  home  with  names  like  Lot,  Mark, 
and  Matthew'.  He  seemed  to  like  them  too.  “What  does 
your  club  do?”  I asked. 

“We  have  so  many  activities.  Were  always  doing  some- 
thing. I can  hardly  name  them  all.  This  Saturday,  we  have 
a group  of  junior  highs  here  for  a day’s  camping.  We 
take  trips  all  around  too. 

His  group  was  dispersing,  and  he  left  to  go  with  them. 
John  Williams,  the  young  white  adult,  introduced  himself  as 
the  camp  host  and  said  he  would  give  us  a guided  tour. 

Marion  Preheim  is  a Mennonite  writer  from  Akron,  Pa. 


He  and  his  wife  just  recently  moved  into  the  large  farm- 
house that  serves  as  the  camp’s  center. 

Williams  explained  LOT  to  us  as  had  the  teenager.  He 
said  LOT  is  his  mission  for  the  Church  of  the  Saviour,  each 
church  member  having  to  have  one  special  mission.  Young 
men  with  proved  leadership  ability  can  belong  to  LOT.  He  j 
serves  as  counselor  to  the  group  and  not  the  director.  The 
young  men  take  full  leadership  of  the  club. 

“They  call  me  blue-eyed  soul  brother,”  John  Williams 
said.  I looked  to  see  if  he  had  blue  eyes,  but  his  sun- 
glasses made  them  look  brown.  I assumed  from  the  sandy 
hair  that  he  really  had  blue  eyes. 

“This  weekend  the  LOT  members  brought  up  those  young 
boys  for  a retreat.  They  try  to  give  a male  image  to  these 
fellows. 

We  toured  the  camp,  seeing  the  tenting  area,  the  lodge 
from  a distance,  the  man-made  lake  surrounded  by  sod,  the 
potter’s  workhouse,  and  the  farm  manager’s  new'  house. 
“I  have  been  teaching  high  school  in  the  D.C.  ghetto  area, 
but  now  I plan  to  market  the  sod  that  helps  make  the  camp 
break  even  in  cost  and  devote  all  the  time  I can  to  LOT,” 
John  said. 

The  tour  ended,  we  sat  in  the  ear  and  chatted.  He  had  a 
few  minutes  before  a club  member  returned  with  refresh- 
ments. They  w'ere  closing  the  retreat  with  a party  for  a 
member  entering  the  armed  forces. 

John  Williams  started  to  explain  the  various  missions  of  ~ 
the  church.  The  Potter’s  House  is  where,  over  coffee  and 
desserts,  anyone  can  feel  free  to  discuss  any  issue  he  likes 
and  from  time  to  time  the  mission  group  plans  for  plays 
and  discussions.  I found  out  later  that  it  takes  seven  mission, 
groups  to  keep  the  Potter’s  House  running,  one  group  for 
each  evening  it  is  open. 

The  Vietnamese  Mission  group  encourages  one  “rice 
day”  a week.  John  practices  this,  although  he  is  not  a mem- 
ber of  the  group.  This  mission  group  sponsored  the  coming 
of  several  Vietnamese  children  to  Washington  for  medical, 
treatment  and  adoption. 

“I  am  a believer  in  active  nonviolence,  a CO.  Williams 
explained  that  it  was  not  “passive  nonviolence. 

“We  can  understand  your  position.  We  re  Mennonites.  Our 
position  is  active  nonresistance,  although  some  of  us  are 
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pretty  passive  at  times,  I guess.’ 

“When  I talk  to  the  blacks,  I explain  my  position  as  care- 
fully as  I can.  I even  use  the  term  ‘militant  nonviolence. 

“To  communicate.’’ 

“Exactly,  so  they  understand.  I worked  in  a black  power 
area  of  the  city  and  need  to  communicate  as  a soul  broth- 
er. 1 don’t  agree  with  their  black  power  movement,  but  I 
can  understand  it.’ 

“You  understand,  but  don’t  approve.  Nothing  gets  done 
without  power. 

“That’s  it.  Active  nonviolence  seems  to  be  the  answer 
for  me,  but  I can  see  why  they  turn  to  violence  as  a way 
1 to  get  things  done.’’ 

“Do  you  try  to  influence  LOT  members  for  active  non- 
violence?’’ 

“I  do.  We  have  two  who  have  taken  the  nonviolent 
position.  For  them  it  means  prison.  It’s  pretty  hard  for 
them  to  accept  that.  The  fellow  we  re  giving  the  party  for 
today  just  could  not  see  giving  up  five  years  and  being 
marked  as  a CO  for  life.’’ 

“Mennonites  get  a I-W  position  rather  easily.  It’s  amaz- 
ing that  even  two  from  LOT  have  been  willing  to  take  a 
stand.’’ 

“The  Vietnamese  Mission  group  that  I was  telling  you 
about  caused  quite  a stir  at  first  among  some  of  the  church 
members,  but  it  has  been  a good  thing  for  the  church’s 
growth.’’ 

“Conflict  can  be  creative.’’ 

“Yes.  Besides  these  two  mission  groups,  the  Vietnamese 
I Mission  group  and  those  connected  with  the  Potter’s  House,’’ 
John  Williams  continued,  “we  have  others  that  a church 
member  could  commit  himself  to.’’  But  just  as  he  was  going 
to  explain  more  about  the  other  missions,  a certain  term  he 
kept  using  struck  me.  “You  use  the  term  ‘committed’  a lot. 
Is  that  sort  of  a key  to  your  church  group?’’ 

“That’s  it.  I’m  still  not  a member.  I haven’t  taken  the 
required  courses:  Old  Testament,  New  Testament,  and 
Christian  Life  are  the  main  areas  touched  on  in  the  six 
courses  we  must  take.  We  commit  ourselves  not  only  to 
mission,  but  also  to  nurturing  the  inner  self.’’ 

The  young  man  with  the  party  refreshments  returned. 
' “Are  you  going  to  the  regular  church  service  tomorrow  or 
the  one  at  the  Potter’s  House?’  John  asked.  We  said  we 
thought  we  would  go  to  the  one  at  the  chapel.  We  did  not 
know  the  Potter’s  House  had  a service  and  felt  safer  at  the 
“regular”  one.  We  found  out  that  the  Potter’s  House  ser- 
vice follows  a freer  form,  which  includes  dialogue  after  the 
sermon.  Perhaps  the  next  time  we  go  we  can  take  this 
. one  in. 

We  also  learned  later  about  the  rest  of  the  missions:  a 
mission  that  restored  slum  dwellings;  another  called  FLOC 
(For  Love  of  Children)  that  worked  with  Junior  Village  to 


get  foster  homes  for  the  children  there;  a third  that  started 
a preschool  program  for  needy  children. 

Leaving  the  camp,  we  drove  to  downtown  D.C.  past 
Resurrection  City  and  then  circled  back  out  to  find  the 
Potter’s  House.  As  we  stopped  to  back  into  a parking  place, 
a young  man  not  knowing  we  were  parking  called  out, 
“Come  on  man,  drive  on.’ 

At  the  Potter’s  House  a well-dressed  black  showed  us  to 
a table  and  gave  us  menus  that  ranged  from  Russian  coffee 
(a  mixture  of  chocolate  sauce,  cream,  and  coffee)  to  French 
pastries.  The  back  page  explained  the  coffeehouse. 

We  engaged  our  waitress  in  conversation.  “I’m  a school- 
teacher in  this  area.  I came  from  Flint,  Mich. 

“We’re  from  Pennsylvania.’ 

“I  spent  a year  at  Penn  State  before  coming  here.  It 
wasn’t  easy  to  get  used  to  living  in  this  area.  I missed  the 
beautiful,  green,  rolling  hills.  I didn’t  realize  how  tense  and 
afraid  I was  until  I came  here  to  the  Potter’s  House  and 
found  myself  relaxing.  Now  I feel  at  home  either  place.’ 

She  had  to  go  to  serve  others  as  the  place  began  to  fill 
up.  We  ate  our  desserts,  bought  the  newest  book  about  the 
church,  Journey  Inward,  Journey  Outward,  and  left. 

In  the  morning  we  attended  the  10  o’clock  chapel  service. 
The  order  of  service  was  much  like  our  local  congregation’s. 
They  had  one  special  event:  the  commitment  of  three  people 
to  their  group.  The  three  were  being  admitted  to  member- 
ship after  four  years  of  preparation,  having  taken  the  six 
required  courses. 

After  church,  we  talked  with  several  people.  Vernon  West 
told  us  about  his  Christian  Education  Mission  group.  The 
children  have  a worship  service  while  the  10  o’clock  service 
is  in  progress.  He  works  with  grades  four  to  six. 

“We  re  trying  to  get  the  children  themselves  to  do  some  of 
the  planning  and  leading,’  he  said.  He  also  said  that,  since 
they  have  no  church  school,  he  would  like  to  see  helps  for 
parents  in  their  home  teaching. 

This  mission  group  also  holds  a week’s  retreat  for  the 
church’s  children  at  Dayspring.  “During  the  service  you 
probably  heard  them  ask  for  volunteers  for  cooking  and 
lifeguarding  at  the  camp.  One  thing  I especially  like  about 
this  community  is  that  you  don’t  have  to  beat  the  bushes. 
We  will  most  likely  have  some  volunteers.  In  any  mission, 
when  we  don  t,  we  conclude  we  re  called  to  do  something 
else  and  let  that  mission  fail  as  it  should.  .1  like  this  group 
because  I found  a vitality  and  versatility  here  that  I missed 
elsewhere.’’ 

Over  lunch,  we  three  that  had  gone  to  D.C.  to  see  what 
was  going  on  in  the  Church  of  the  Saviour  group  felt  that 
we  had  found  in  these  unplanned  meetings  with  church 
members  just  what  we  had  come  looking  for.  On  the  road 
into  Damascus  we  met  a few  of  Jesus’  present-day  disciples 
and  something  of  the  spirit  of  their  Master.  □ 
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How  can  your  church  make  prayer  meaningful? 


Do  We  Ask  Enough? 

By  Theron  Weldy 


Jesus  said,  “And  I tell  you.  Ask,  and  it  will  be  given  you; 
seek,  and  you  will  find;  knock,  and  it  will  be  opened  to  you. 
For  every  one  who  asks  receives,  and  he  who  seeks  finds, 
and  to  him  who  knocks  it  will  be  opened  (Lk.  11:9,  10). 

This  is  the  answer  to  all  the  needs  of  the  church!  Yet, 
how  many  times  have  we  substituted  something  else  in 
search  of  answers  to  the  questions  that  plague  our  existence 
as  a “gathered  church”?  The  Scripture  gives  us  an  answer 
that  sounds  too  simple  for  the  intellectual,  scientific,  tech- 
nological world  we  live  in. 

Substitutes 

One  of  the  earmarks  of  the  latter  third  of  twentieth-cen- 
tury Christianity  may  very  well  be  “activity.”  The  church 
has  searched  for  different  ways  and  methods  to  get  her 
people  to  pray.  There  were  cottage  prayer  meetings.  There 
have  been  organized  midweek  prayer  meetings  at  the 
church.  And  prayer  cells  have  been  a more  recent  term  used 
for  small  groups. 

The  obvious  reason  for  such  a search  is  the  small  per- 
centage of  members  involved  in  prayer.  The  plain  and 
simple  fact  is  that  most  of  our  members  aren  t interested  in 
gathering  by  two  or  twenty  to  ask  the  Lord  for  the  things 
we  need. 

Instead,  we  sponsor  suppers,  socials,  and  sales  in  the  hope 
that  the  doorkeeper  of  heaven  will  be  impressed  and  grant 
the  church  a blessing.  It  seems  that  we  are  so  oriented  that 
we  must  solve  all  the  ills  of  the  church  by  doing  something 
with  our  hands.  Can  it  be  that  we  have  become  so  impressed 
by  things  that  we  can  see  and  touch  and  handle,  that  we 
think  we  don’t  need  to  pray? 

How  many  churches,  finding  themselves  without  a pastor, 
really  embark  on  a program  of  prayer  for  God  to  send  them 
His  man?  Or  do  we  call  the  bishop,  the  overseer,  write  to 
the  ministerial  placement  office,  check  with  the  seminaries, 
and  even  look  with  envy  upon  another  active  pastor — all 
before  or  in  place  of  asking P How  many  congregations  begin 
their  search  for  a pastor  with  a season  of  prayer?  Do  we 
believe  the  Word  of  God  enough  to  ask  in  sincere,  diligent, 
and  earnest  prayer?  It  is  true  that  we  must  do  our  active 
part  to  work  together  at  finding  solutions  today,  but  not  in 
greater  proportions  than  our  prayer  life.  To  agree  to  pray  is 
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a hearty  promise  also  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  work  with 
the  Lord. 

Much  could  be  said  about  our  substituting  work  for  prayer. 
When  there  have  been  needs  for  funds  to  put  on  a church 
addition,  or  to  put  up  a new  facility,  or  to  open  a new 
mission  field,  or  to  send  more  workers,  where  have  we  start- 
ed? Too  often  we  begin  by  having  a rummage  sale,  or  by 
beginning  some  kind  of  “campaign.”  I wonder  what  would 
happen  if  we  actually  took  God  at  His  word  and  spent  a 
campaign  week  in  prayer.  Oh,  I am  aware  that  some  voices 
would  say  that  the  only  thing  we  can  pray  for  is  for  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Others  say  that  we  can  pray  for  anything 
else — but  not  for  money.  I am  unable  to  see  any  limitation 
implied  in  Jn.  14:14,  “If  you  ask  anything  in  my  name,  I 
will  do  it.”  I believe  this  promise  is  all-inclusive. 

Let's  Take  Inventory 

There  have  been  times  when  it  was  more  acceptable  for 
the  congregation  to  meet  in  several  homes  for  the  purpose  of 
prayer.  These  cottage  prayer  meetings  were  designed  to  be 
closer  to  the  place  the  members  lived.  They  were  also  born 
out  of  some  expediency.  Homes  were  already  warmed  in 
winter  and  thus  the  church  building  did  not  need  to  be 
heated.  One  of  the  problems  that  nearly  always  confronts 
the  cottage  prayer  effort  is  the  temptation  to  spend  the  time 
talking  about  the  weather  or  the  crops,  and  suddenly  find 
little  time  for  asking  and  intercession.  Many  are  the  tempta- 
tions to  discuss  a brother’s  tough  luck  in  detail  under  the 
guise  of  “prayer  concern. 

There  have  been  many  efforts  to  “organize”  the  prayer 
service.  One  of  these  has  been  the  “midweek  prayer  meet- 
ing.” Usually  this  service  is  conducted  in  the  church  building 
and  in  a more  formal  way.  The  announcement  of  a mid- 
week prayer  service  today  hardly  gets  any  attention.  Part 
of  the  reason  is  that  often  our  prayer  services  have  been 
cold,  formal,  and  only  a select  few  dare  venture  to  pray 
audibly.  Sisters  often  feel  they  should  not  pray  audibly  when 
men  are  present.  I wish  they  wouldn  t feel  that  way.  We 
believe  that  prayer  is  a dialogue  between  two  persons  who 
love  each  other.  Surely  our  sisters  love  the  Lord.  Surely 
they  are  members  of  the  body  of  Christ.  And  surely  they 
should  feel  free  to  share  in  audible  prayer  in  any  group. 

Sometimes  when  we  look  closely  at  some  midweek  prayer 
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meetings,  it  is  a wonder  any  attend  at  all.  Too  often  these 
services  have  begun  with,  “Does  someone  have  a selection 
they’d  like  to  sing?”  And  the  lack  of  preparation  is  as 
evident  through  the  whole  evening.  If  the  organized  “mid- 
week service”  is  the  best  way  to  help  a congregation  enter 
- into  dialogue  with  the  Lord,  then  we  had  better  place  just 
as  high  a valuation  on  that  service  as  we  do  on  the  Sunday 
morning  worship  service. 

More  recently  there  has  been  some  attempt  to  encourage 
prayer  through  cell  groups.  Many  things  can  be  said  for 
this  method  of  group  prayer.  They  are  designed  to  accom- 
modate the  busy  person  on  the  run.  They  are  made  up  of 
persons  who  live  and/or  work  closely,  or  who  have  like 
interests.  One  result  is  the  often  charge  that  these  groups 
become  primarily  gatherings  for  exchange  of  social  niceties 
and  neighborhood  gossip  and  are  quite  often  simply  cliques. 


I 


► 


\i 

i. 


L- 


Is  There  Any  Hope? 

Whatever  form  the  prayer  life  of  our  brotherhood  takes,  it 
must  be  motivated  by  sincere  desire  to  experience  a divine- 
human  encounter.  It  must  be  an  experience  that  calls  each 
member  of  the  fellowship  away  from  the  humanism,  material- 
ism, and  utilitarianism  of  our  day  to  the  all-sufficient  God 
revealed  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  church  will  effectively  proclaim  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  this  century  in  direct  proportion  to  how  the  church 
calls  on  the  power  of  God.  I hope  that  we  won’t  have  to 
look  back  someday  and  note  that  we  “have  not,  because  we 
didn’t  ask.”  I believe  that  the  strength  of  our  witness,  in 
these  days  when  we  wait  expectantly  for  His  return,  will 
depend  upon  how  we  commune  with  God  and  how  we  bring 
our  needs  to  Him. 

There  is  hope  for  the  church  today!  I believe  it  begins 
where  the  disciples  began  when  they  said  to  Jesus,  “Teach 
us  to  pray.”  Some  years  ago,  I had  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a “School  of  Prayer.”  This  was  available  for 
laymen  in  a community-wide  effort.  As  I recall,  very  few  of 
our  members  attended.  We  know  about  revival  meetings. 
We  have  experienced  Christian  life  conferences.  We  have 
held  stewardship  weekends.  And  we’ve  scheduled  all  kinds 
of  special  emphasis  meetings.  We  schedule  meetings  to  learn 
how  to  teach,  how  to  do  personal  evangelism,  and  how  to 
study  the  Bible.  Why  not  plan  a series  of  meetings  on  learn- 
ing to  pray?  Some  congregations  have  done  so,  with  reports 
of  good  success. 

A school  or  series  on  “learning  to  pray”  might  include  a 
few  lectures  of  input.  It  could  include  role  playing,  demon- 
strations, and  laboratories.  The  whole  emphasis  could  be 
stimulation  of  our  interest  in  prayer. 

Be  assured  that  a “how  to”  on  prayer  will  not  be  the 
total  answer.  But  perhaps  the  thought  may  give  you  some 
ideas.  I believe  we  need  to  cultivate  the  art  of  ashing.  It 
would  be  good  to  have  our  church  recognized  by  the  com- 
munity as  a “house  of  prayer.”  What  do  you  think?  CD 


Meditation 
and  Spiritual  Growth 

By  Christian  E.  Charles 

Most  people  don’t  sit  long  enough  for  God  to  talk  to  them. 
To  meditate  means  to  use  our  minds  and  all  our  senses  in 
consideration  of  a certain  text  or  spiritual  thought.  It  is 
attention  with  intention.  It  is  creative;  it  deepens  life;  it 
promotes  spirituality.  Marcus  Aurelius  said,  “Our  lives  are 
dyed  the  color  of  our  imaginations.”  Paul  confirms  this  idea 
in  2 Cor.  3:18.  Four  qualities  go  to  make  up  true  meditation: 

First:  The  attractive;  that  which  draws  in;  it  is  like  a 
magnet.  The  meditation  of  the  heart  implies  desires,  accept- 
ance, surrender,  and  love.  What  the  heart  truly  believes,  it 
receives  with  love  and  joy;  and  allows  to  rule  and  master 
the  life.  If  a man  takes  pleasure  in  anything,  he  thinks 
much  about  it.  The  intellect  gathers  and  prepares  food  upon 
which  we  are  to  feed.  Those  who  eat  most  are  not  always 
the  fattest.  So  those  who  read  much  have  not  always  the 
most  knowledge;  but  it  is  those  who  digest  it. 

Second:  The  retentive:  the  power  to  retain;  that  which 
keeps  in.  It  is  in  meditation  that  the  heart  holds  and  appro- 
priates the  Word.  In  these  days  of  restlessness  and  pressure, 
it  is  hard  to  meditate.  Yet  few  things  are  more  important. 
Modern  mass  communications,  especially  the  press,  radio,  and 
TV,  tend  to  do  our  thinking  for  us.  We  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  passive  victims  of  current  propaganda.  Let  us  be- 
ware of  being  mentally  molded  by  mass  opinion  on  a whole- 
sale scale. 

Third:  The  assimilative;  that  which  works  in.  Meditation  is 
the  digestion  of  the  mind.  In  meditation  the  heart  takes  it  in 
and  feeds  on  it.  Much  reading  is  like  much  eating;  wholly 
useless  without  digestion.  If  you  would  get  the  best  out  of 
good  books  and  literature,  for  every  fifteen  minutes  of  read- 
ing, spend  one  hour  in  thinking  over  what  you  have  read. 
This  makes  a man  the  master  of  his  learning. 

Eating  food  involves  a threefold  process.  First,  appropriat- 
ing. When  we  are  reading  we  are  appropriating.  Second, 
mastication.  When  we  are  meditating  we  are  masticating, 
or  chewing.  Third,  assimilating.  By  conforming  to  its  teach- 
ing we  are  assimilating  it.  It  becomes  part  of  us:  our  life, 
blood,  energy,  flesh,  tissue,  strength,  etc. 

Your  mind  is  like  your  stomach.  It  isn’t  a question  of  how 
much  you  put  into  it,  but  how  much  you  digest. 

Fourth:  The  augmentative:  that  which  perfects  within,  in- 
creases. You  may  glean  knowledge  by  reading,  but  you  must 
separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  by  meditation.  Usually 
what  is  said  without  much  forethought  does  not  deserve 
much  afterthought.  Meditating  on  the  Word  renews  the 
inner  life  and  transforms  the  outer  life.  The  inner  life  de- 
termines the  outer;  conduct  flows  from  character.  D 
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Reflections 
on  Being 
a Returned 
Missionary 


By  Thelma  Swartzentruber 

It  is  flying  twelve  or  thirteen  hours  and  then  arriving  in 
the  United  States  a half  hour  before  leaving  the  Orient. 

It  is  being  reunited  with  family  after  long  separation,  not 
being  sure  if  they  are  familiar  or  strange. 

It  is  the  uncertainty  of  not  being  sure  exactly  what  one’s 
role  is  now  or  how  to  fit  into  a culture  which  was  once 
one’s  “own  culture.’ 

It  is  visiting  in  the  homes  of  college  friends  who  now  fit 
easily  into  the  roles  of  father  and  mother,  who  have  all  the 
“things  the  affluent  society  affords.  One  feels  relaxed  and 
“at  home,’’  yet  wonders,  “Where  is  the  purpose?” 

It  is  going  through  the  dark  depressions  which  result  from 
the  subtleties  of  culture  shock — part  of  the  shock  being  at 
the  slowness  of  change  in  certain  areas  as  well  as  the  type 
of  change  during  one’s  absence. 

It  is  realizing  that  one  can  never  take  God’s  direction  for 
granted  or  as  a matter  of  course,  but  must  always  be  in  the 
posture  of  “What  is  it  for  now?” 

It  is  also  discovering  the  potential  for  ugliness  within 
oneself,  and  tasting  the  bitterness  of  uselessness  through 
failure. 

It  is  facing  hurt  and  pain  which  come  when  one  forgets 
to  build  walls.  But  if  the  walls  were  there,  they  would 
keep  out  joy,  too,  and  one  might  lead  only  a robot  existence. 

It  is  joking  with  one’s  brother  and  his  friends  Bill  Crosby 
style.  Then  one  of  the  friends  says,  “Man,  this  sister  of 
yours  is  some  missionary!” 

It  is  smiling  and  saying,  “No,  you  can’t  drive  from  Taiwan 
to  Japan,  They’re  widely  separated  islands,  and  different 
countries.”  Or  explaining  that  Taiwan  is  not  a communist 
country.  Or  replying  to  a schoolboy,  “No,  I don’t  have  any 
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juicy  tales  to  tell  you  about  Taiwan.”  His  face  changes  and 
he  immediately  walks  away. 

It  is  trying  to  relate  as  an  individual  to  people  who  sub- 
consciously think  that  missionaries  are  all  alike. 

It  is  being  elated  over  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a special 
friend  from  the  Orient.  Way  into  the  wee  hours  of  the 
morning  one  is  still  enjoying  the  comfort  of  hearing  and  us- 
ing familiar  word  sounds  from  that  other  country. 

It  is  going  from  one  church  to  another,  speaking  at  peo- 
ple’s faces,  shaking  their  hands,  wondering  how  many  erro- 
neous ideas  one  has  unwittingly  propagated  through  this 
superficial  contact. 

It  is  finding  oneself  communicating  from  the  first  hand- 
shake with  certain  young  Christian  workers:  never  met 
previously.  There  seems  to  be  no  need  to  lay  the  “ground- 
work” for  relationship  and  understanding;  it’s  already  been 
laid.  Rather  exciting! 

It  is  watching  people  try  to  hide  their  surprise  as  they 
say,  “Oh,  we  were  expecting  someone  older,  but  it’s  nice  to 
have  a younger  person  to  speak.” 

It  is  the  naturalness  and  yet  the  exhilaration  of  finding 
a kindred  spirit  in  one’s  hostess  for  a day — the  vitality  of 
life  together — realizing  that  you  both  need  each  other. 

It  is  meeting  a delightful  eighty-vear-old  lady  who  was  a 
missionary  in  China.  It  is  being  treated  like  an  old  friend 
and  finding  oneself  falling  in  love  with  said  lady.  She  uses 
all  the  cliches  which  for  too  many  people  seem  to  have  be- 
come mechanical  and  meaningless.  Later,  sitting  in  the 
young  pastor’s  office,  “But  her  using  all  those  old  terms 
doesn’t  bug  me  at  all!  She  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  one 
of  my  theories.  That  stuff  is  alive  to  her;  she  really  means 
it.”  And  he  agrees  that  she  lives  it,  too. 

It  is  sometimes  eating  two  big  meals  a day,  so  that  when 
there’s  a chance  to  dodge  a turkey  dinner  “gracefully,”  one 
does  so  with  almost-glee. 

It  is  sleeping  in  twenty-five  or  more  different  beds  in 
three  months. 

It  is  having  a student  at  a college  camp  say,  “Oh,  it 
doesn’t  matter  that  vou're  a missionarv.  We  love  vou  anv- 


wav! 


It  is  being  thirsty  to  read,  to  study,  to  learn:  realizing  that 
man  is  “on  the  move”  and  wanting  to  be  equipped  to  un- 
derstand, live,  and  communicate  in  our  age. 

It  is  getting  letters  in  Chinese  from  one’s  younger  sisters 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  and  aching  with  longing 
to  be  with  them  again.  Or  getting  letters,  also  in  Chinese, 
from  friends  in  one’s  own  peer  group:  wondering  how  and 
why  a friendship  becomes  deep  and  meaningful:  remembering 
that  both  parties  are  recipients  in  a true  friendship.  But  the 
pain  of  separation. 

And,  I suppose,  most  important,  it  means  that  one  once 
lived,  loved,  and  struggled  in  another  culture,  another  coun- 
try. But  will  you  ever  really  understand  what  that  means? 
You  weren’t  there,  and  it  can’t  be  learned  simply  from  plat- 
form speeches  or  magazine  articles.  D 
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America  Is  on  the  Road  to  Hell 

By  Peter  Ediger 


► America  is  on  the  road  to  hell. 

It  is  a wide  road  with  prosperity  signs  along  the  way, 
but  it  is  marked  by  the  hell  of  economic  policies 
which  protect  our  interests  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor  in  our  land  and  in  undeveloped  nations. 

It  is  a high  road 

» with  rockets’  red  glare  and  bombs  bursting  in  air, 
but  it  is  marked  by  the  hell  of  massive  military  power 
with  capacity  of  30  times  overkill  for  any  enemy 
ready  for  action  around  the  world. 

America  is  on  the  road  to  hell. 

* It  is  a road  paved  with  the  slogans  of  our  good  intentions 
capsuled  in  such  phrases  as  “defense  of  the  free  world’’  or 
“national  security’’  or  “containment  of  communism,’’ 
slogans  hardened  cement-like  into  inflexible  policies 
more  bent  on  saving  face  than  on  saving  lives, 
slogans  slippery  with  the  blood  of  thousands, 
nice  slogans  which  make  killers  of  us  all, 
decent  respectable  citizens  operating  from  a long  distance 
so  we  rarely  face  our  bloodied  victims  and  their  next  of  kin; 

* religious  slogans  permit  us 

to  praise  the  Lord  and  pass  the  ammunition 
making  moral  eunuchs  of  us  all. 

America  is  on  the  road  to  hell. 

It  is  a road  structured  with  America’s  heart  of  steel, 
h for  we  are  turning  more  and  more  of  our  treasure  into  steel 
and  where  our  treasure  is  there  is  our  heart  also. 

Over  sixty  percent  of  our  heart  is  steel, 

* the  steel  of  guns  and  bombs  and  military  hardware 
which  leaves  us  less  than  half  a heart 

-or  all  the  education,  malnutrition,  human-welfare  needs. 

► And  the  greater  tragedy 
is  the  steeling  of  our  hearts, 
the  steeling  of  our  consciences, 

■ the  steeling  of  our  human  sensitivities. 

America  is  on  the  road  to  hell. 

- - It  is  a road  ended  by  the  pornography 
of  a four-letter  word,  k-i-1-1. 

Training  young  lives  in  the  art  of  killing 

* is  the  most  corrupt  expression  of  immorality. 

A 

America  is  on  the  road  to  hell. 

*■  Can  anything  save  us? 

Not  IBM.  Not  overkill. 

Not  revivals  by  some  Christian  anti-communist  crusade. 
Not  even  religious  service  in  the  White  House. 


There  are  some  signs  of  hope. 

The  increasing  number  of  citizens  informed  and  aware  and 
sensitive, 

the  increasing  number  of  young  men  who  say, 

“ I won’t  kill.  I’ll  love. 

If  I go  to  prison,  or  if  I die  because  of  this  attitude, 

I will  go  knowing  I followed  the  divine  law  of  God 
and  not  the  twisted  laws  of  men.’’ 

America  is  on  the  road  to  hell. 

Are  there  no  exits?  No  turns? 

Yes.  If  we  repent. 

You  and  I can  turn, 
and  our  neighbors, 
and  our  congressman. 

Let’s  turn  America  around 

from  her  ride  down  the  road  to  hell.  □ 


Our  Father  ...  we  cannot  get  beyond  even  the  first  word 
of  a prayer  without  acknowledging,  though  inadvertently,  the 
faith  of  brothers. 

Our  Father  who  art  . . . who  is,  who  exists — not  the  first 
but  the  second  affirmation.  It  is  almost  as  if  we  are  being 
told  that  there  is  no  Father  if  there  is  no  brother. 

Who  art  . . . where?  If  we  ascend  into  heaven,  driven  by 
our  sometimes  vain  and  always  unquenchable  curiosity.  Thou 
art  there.  And  there  we  see  You  easily,  and  for  our  clever- 
ness at  having  found  You  we  share  the  credit  with  You  on 
our  postage  stamps.  If  we  make  our  bed  in  ghetto  or  slum, 
behold,  Thou  art  there.  At  least,  we  presume  that  You  are 
there,  but  most  of  us  do  not  know  for  sure,  for  we  have  not 
been  there.  We  have,  most  of  us,  let  the  easy  uttering  of  the 
word  take  the  place  of  the  sacrament  of  doing,  even  as  at 
this  pious  moment. 

Forgive  us.  Forgive  us  for  the  deeds  we  have  not  done  and 
for  the  prayers  we  cannot  pray.  For  somehow  it  does  not 
sound  convincing  even  to  ourselves,  much  less,  we  suspect, 
to  You,  to  pray  at  tables  of  plenty  for  those  without  bread 
that  they  be  miraculously  filled. 

If  there  are  to  be  miracles,  our  Father,  let  them  be  not 
only  those  which  already  have  made  brothers  of  us  in  this 
room,  but  those  which  will  make  us  brothers  of  all  men 
everywhere,  brothers  who,  because  they  care,  are  no  longer 
afraid.  In  Christ’s  name,  Amen. — Kenneth  L.  Wilson,  Editor 
of  Christian  Herald.  Invocation  at  Keynote  Luncheon  of 
Joint  Convention  of  Associated  Church  Press  and  Catholic 
Press  Association.  Q 
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Book  Shelf 


Books  reviewed  here  may  be  purchased  from  your 
local  Provident  Bookstore,  or  from  Provident  Book- 
store, Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 


Unless  Peace  Comes,  edited  by  Nigel 
Calder,  Viking.  1968.  243  pp.  Paper,  $1.95. 

Here,  in  thirteen  terrifying  essays,  is  a 
frightening  scientific  forecast  of  what  future 
warfare  will  be  like.  The  writers  describe 
battlefields  of  the  1980’s,  the  increasingly 
destructive  nuclear  arsenal,  space  bottles, 
ocean  warfare,  a horrible  variety  of  poisons, 
psychological  warfare,  armed  robots,  all  of 
which  are  now  possible.  This  is  not  pleas- 
ant reading,  but  it  should  be  read  thought- 
fully, to  force  us  to  redouble  our  efforts  as 
peacemakers.  We  have  no  other  choice  left. 

— -Carl  S.  Keener. 

Ecumenism:  Free  Church  Dilemma,  by 

Robert  G.  Torbet.  Judson.  1968.  127  pp. 
Cloth,  $3.95. 

Christians  face  the  real  dilemma  of  choos- 
ing between  loyalty  to  a denomination  and 
loyalty  to  the  whole  body  of  Christ.  This 
dilemma  is  greatly  intensified  for  the 
churches  which  stem  from  the  radical  Ref- 
ormation movement.  The  author  traces  the 
development  of  the  Free  Church  from  its 
early  beginnings  in  various  protest  move- 
ments, and  then  describes  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  essentials  of  the  Free  Church 
witness.  He  examines  two  approaches  found 
in  the  attitudes  of  two  representative  bodies, 
the  American  Raptist  approach  being  one  of 
ambivalence,  and  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
approach  as  one  of  commitment  to  ecumen- 
ism. He  then  attempts  to  point  some  direc- 
tion for  the  Free  Church  s relation  to  the 
ecumenical  movement  and  deals  with  the 
issues  which  need  to  be  faced.  This  is  help- 
ful stimulation  for  us  in  the  Free  Church 
tradition  in  thinking  toward  ecumenism. 
— Howard  J.  Zehr. 

Death  and  Contemporary  Man,  by  Carl 
G.  Carlozzi.  Eerdmans.  1968.  80  pp.  Paper, 
$1.45. 

Who  knows  how  to  help  a dying  person? 
Have  you  ever  tried  to  encourage  an  in- 
curable patient?  Reverend  Carlozzi,  as  an 
assistant  chaplain  at  a large  metropolitan 
hospital,  has  frequently  faced  this  question, 
and  has  learned  from  experience  that  all 
too  few  of  us  know  how  to  react  in  the 
face  of  impending  death.  Carlozzi  has  help- 
ful suggestions  for  the  doctor,  the  patient, 
the  family,  and  the  pastor.  The  author 
brings  out  the  fears  of  death  and  the  deni- 
als, and  suggests  how  modern  man  can  meet 
death  more  realistically  and  bravely.  He  be- 
lieves there  is  a way  to  “die  gracefully,  and 
in  dignity.” — Glenn  B.  Martin. 


Contend  with  Horses,  by  Grace  Irwin. 
Eerdmans.  1968.  284  pp.  Cloth,  $4.95. 

This  interesting  novel  is  a sequel  to 
Least  of  All  Saints  and  Andrew  Conning- 
ton,  all  three  dealing  with  the  life  of  a 
pastor.  In  this  final  book  of  the  series, 
Connington  loses  his  wife  through  a traffic 
accident.  Though  his  own  life  is  filled  with 
sorrow,  others  continue  to  need  his  help 
and  he  depends  on  God’s  strength  to  help 
them.  Miss  Irwin  writes  skillfully,  with 
realism  and  finesse  that  is  refreshing.  A 
Christian  novel  of  high  quality. — Earl  R. 
Delp. 

The  Church  Business  Meeting,  by  R 
Dale  Merrill.  Judson.  1968.  128  pp.  Paper, 
$1.95. 

This  book  will  help  the  church  operate 
its  meetings  more  efficiently.  A proper 
agenda,  business  conducted  in  order,  mem- 
bers expressing  their  opinions,  are  some  of 
the  things  that  often  aren  t handled  prop- 
erly. Congregational  meetings  need  to  give 
more  attention  to  each  individual  in  the 
business  session.  If  any  meeting  should  be 
conducted  democratically,  it  is  when  Chris- 
tians are  together.  Each  has  a right  to  his 
view  but  no  one  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  monopolize  the  gathering. 
An  alert  moderator  can  regulate  the  situa- 
tion. Important  counsel  is  given  to  the  pas- 
tor for  the  business  sessions  of  the  church. 
Should  be  in  the  church  library,  where 
pastor  and  lav  leaders  can  refer  to  it. — Ed- 
win J.  Stalter. 

Can’t  You  Here  (sic)  Me  Calling?  by 
Laurence  Carter.  Seabury.  1969.  145  pp. 
Cloth,  $4.95. 

This  Episcopal  clergyman  serving  in  the 
blighted  Hoover-Adams  section  of  Los 
Angeles  writes  of  his  own  experience  in 
trying  to  breathe  new  life  into  a church  in 
a changing  neighborhood.  This  well-written 
story  rings  true  and  is  in  no  sense  over- 
drawn or  exaggerated.  The  striking  thing 
about  Can’t  You  Here  Me  Calling ? is  its 
down-to-earth  reporting.  Without  destroying 
the  existing  church  nor  devising  anti-church 
programs,  St.  Johns  apparently  has  achieved 
the  relevance  we  all  seek.  This  book  is  an- 
other testimony  to  the  fact  that  churches  do 
need  serious  overhauling  but  will  be  around 
for  some  time  to  come!  If  the  city  church  is 
to  be  effective,  it  will  depend  largely  upon 
whether  it  becomes  an  innovator  of  new 
forms  of  gospel  sharing  or  continues  to  be 
the  “curator  of  old  wineskins.’  Lawrence 


Carter,  through  this  book,  has  helped  us  j 
to  see  the  difference. — Vern  Miller. 

The  Bible:  The  Living  Word  of  Reve- 
lation, edited  by  Merrill  C.  Tenney.  Zon- 
dervan.  1968.  228  pp.  Cloth,  $5.95. 

”...  For  such  a time  as  this.”  This 
symposium  dealing  with  the  authority  and 
veracity  of  the  Bible  is  a timely  contribution 
in  an  era  of  relativism  and  skepticism.  Dr.  , 
Tenney  has  gathered  ten  essays  from  men 
of  various  denominational  backgrounds,  all 
scholars  of  repute.  They  cover  the  following 
topics:  The  Meaning  of  the  Word;  The 
Necessity  of  the  Revealed  Word;  The  Com- 
munication of  Revelation,  the  Problem  of  * 
Communication;  Are  the  Scriptures  Inerrant? 
The  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament;  The 
Inspiration  of  the  New  Testament;  The 
Message  of  the  Word;  The  Pragmatic  Con- 
firmation of  Scriptural  Authority;  The  Rel- 
evance of  Scripture  Today. — Ivan  R.  Lind. 

Strongly  Tempted,  by  C.  Curtis  Jones. 
World  Publishing  Co.  1968.  150  pp.  $4.50.  *. 

Different!  Refreshingly  different!  Manx  a j 
book  on  temptation  would  seem  to  follow 
the  old  trails,  but  not  this  one.  Each  of  the 
ten  chapters  is  filled  with  facts  and  illustra- 
tions, most  of  them  as  current  as  the  last 
newspaper,  making  this  a very  valuable 
source  book.  r 

Each  chapter  is  broken  down  into  sub- 
topics  related  to  the  overall  chapter.  The 
author  reveals  a good  grasp  of  the  problems 
people  face  as  well  as  how  we  can  escape. 
He  is  clear  on  the  value  of  temptation 
when  he  says:  “No  one  knows  whether  he 
is  honest,  until  he  has  opportunity  to  be 
dishonest;  moral,  until  he  triumphs  over  the 
many  guises  of  immorality;  the  depth  of  his  « 
devotion,  until  he  has  established  values 
and  declared  personal  priorities. 

In  the  last  two  chapters  this  book  turns 
temptation  toward  the  positive!  Once  you 
adjust  your  thinking  to  the  author’s  ap-  , 
proach  you  will  have  to  agree  with  his 
words:  “We  sometimes  forget  that  goodness  *• 
can  be  more  tempting  than  evil,  courage 
more  noble  than  cowardice,  integrity  more 
desirable  than  vice,  faith  more  enticing  than 
doubt,  and  forgiveness  more  honorable  than 
revenge.” 

This  book  is  true  to  its  subtitle:  “A  Mod- 
ern Man’s  Guide  to  the  Ways  and  Meaning  * 
of  Temptation.”  And  every  man  needs  a 
guide  like  this  one  to  steer  him  carefully 
through  the  maze  of  temptations! — Norman 
Derstine. 
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Items  and  Comments 


i 

j Controversial  Bishop  James  A.  Pike  says 
i he  is  leaving  the  Episcopal  Church  and  the 
institutional  church  in  general.  Announce- 
ment of  the  decision  appeared  in  a by-lined 
* Look  magazine  article  dated  Apr.  29.  Bishop 

(Pike — saying  he  henceforth  wants  to  be 
known  as  Dr.  Pike  or  “Jim  Pike” — explained 
that  he  does  not  plan  to  join  another  church 
or  form  a new  one.  He,  his  new  wife,  and 
some  others  have  formed  a “church  alumni 
foundation  to  deal  with  religious  concerns. 

* The  resigned  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
California  said  a “believing  hope”  has  been 
‘reborn  in  quitting  the  institutional  church. 
^ Such  a hope  formerly  held  for  and  within 
the  church,  he  wrote,  has  gone  away. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
* estimates  that  about  400  civilian  men, 

(women,  and  children  are  killed  or  wounded 
* by  U.S.  bombing  and  ground  action  in  South 
| Vietnam  every  day,  many  times  more  than 
all  the  civilian  casualties  caused  by  the 
Vietcong — because  of  the  “superiority”  of 
U.S.  firepower.  That’s  12,000  a month, 
\ nearly  150,000  a year.  Many  die  unattended 
and  undiscovered,  for  there  are  few  civilian 
hospitals.  And  these  are  the  South  Viet- 
namese whom  we  are  supposed  to  be  de- 
* fending.  The  relation  of  these  figures  to 
the  casualties  we  inflict  on  the  communist 
armed  forces  is  a rigidly  guarded  secret. 

A Minneapolis  minister  has  learned  how 
421  members  of  his  congregation  regard  the 
4 role  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  in  the 
Christian  faith.  He  also  obtained  their  re- 
" actions  to  his  Easter  sermon. 

Dr.  Howard  Conn  of  Plymouth  Congrega- 
tional Church  distributed  a questionnaire  to 
his  congregation  two  Sundays  after  Easter 
and  announced  the  results  later  in  a ser- 
► mon,  “The  Anatomy  of  Easter.” 

Of  those  who  returned  the  questionnaire, 
► 223  persons  in  the  liberal-oriented  con- 
gregation said  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is 
not  the  cornerstone  of  their  faith;  167  said 
it  is. 

Of  the  421,  only  49  said  they  believed  in 
the  bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus.  A total  of 
159  accepted  His  influence  but  not  His  con- 
j . tinuing  presence,  while  186  accepted  His 
spirit  “living  as  the  risen  Lord.”  Eighty-six 
said  they  were  “uncertain  about  the  detail, 
but  willing  to  accept  it  as  a mystery.”  Nine- 
teen reported  they  were  “unmoved  by  all 
resurrection  discussion. 

On  life  after  death,  99  said  they  leaned 
» toward  “natural  immortality  for  all  human 
life  ; 148  said  they  believed  in  “resurrection 
for  believing  Christians,”  and  158  felt 
equal  acceptance  of  both  these  ideas.” 


President  Nixon  received  a specially  bound 
New  Testament  symbolizing  the  one  bil- 
lionth Scripture  distributed  by  the  American 
Bible  Society,  and  complimented  the  Society 
for  its  Today’s  English  Version. 

The  volume  given  the  president  was 
hand-bound  in  blue  goatskin  with  the 
name,  Richard  Milhous  Nixon,  engraved  in 
gold  on  the  cover. 

Mr.  Wagner  said  the  copy  was  symbolic. 
“As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,”  he  ex- 
plained, “the  actual  one  billionth  copy  was 
distributed  in  one  of  150  countries  around 
the  world  during  the  early  morning  hours 
of  Apr.  23. 

“This  would  probably  place  it  somewhere 
in  the  Middle  East,  the  historic  cradle  land 
of  this  Book. 

The  Bible  Society  president  also  noted 
that  when  Mr.  Nixon  was  vice-president. 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  accepted 
the  500  millionth  copy  of  Scripture  in  1957 
from  the  ABS. 


Congressman  Richard  T.  Hanna  of  Cali- 
fornia recently  reintroduced  his  bill  “to 
prohibit  the  broadcasting  of  any  advertising 
of  alcoholic  beverages.”  H.R.  8388  would 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  by 
adding  a new  section  to  part  I of  title  III, 
worded  as  follows: 

“BAN  ON  BROADCASTING  OF  ADVER- 
TISING OF  ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES 
“Sec.  331.  (a)  No  licensee  shall  broadcast 
any  advertising  of  any  alcoholic  beverage. 

“(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term — 

“(1)  ‘advertising  means  any  informa- 
tion about  a product  disseminated  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  use  of  such 
product;  and 

“(2)  alcoholic  beverage’  means  any 
beverage  containing  more  than  one-half 
of  1 per  centum  of  alcohol  by  volume. 
“Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  ninetieth  day  after 
the  date  of  its  enactment. 

It  is  hoped  that  sufficient  demand  may 
be  made  so  that  a hearing  will  be  held  on 
this  bill.  Letters  to  congressmen  urging  a 
hearing  on  H.R.  8388  are  urged  from  all 
who  are  concerned  about  alcoholic  beverage 
advertising  on  TV  and  radio. 

Senator  Harold  E.  Hughes  of  Iowa  has 
been  named  chairman  of  a Senate  sub- 
committee to  investigate  problems  involving 
drinking  and  drugs. 

A freshman  senator,  he  told  reporters 
that  he  has  never  concealed  the  fact  he  is 
a reformed  alcoholic  and  said  that  alcoholism 
“touches  the  lives  of  40  to  50  million 


people  in  this  country.” 

Announcement  of  the  investigation  was 
made  by  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  of 
Texas,  chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  who  said  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  special  subcommittee  stemmed 
from  national  concern  over  the  problems  of 
drug  addiction  and  alcoholism. 

Senator  Hughes  said  that  many  of  the 
statistics  and  books  on  alcoholism  are  out  of 
date.  “I’m  tired  of  reading  books  about 
alcoholics — it’s  time  we  found  out  the  real 
statistics  and  tried  to  help  these  people,” 
he  said. 


A militant  Hindu  leader  announced  plans 
at  Nagpur,  India,  for  organizing  “a  batch 
of  full-time  workers  to  win  back  Hindus 
converted  to  Christianity. 

Addressing  the  All-India  Hindu  Mahas- 
abha  at  its  52nd  annual  session,  Brij 
Narayan  Brajesh,  president,  declared  that 
conversions  to  the  Christian  faith  had 
reached  “staggering  proportions”  in  some 
places  and  the  central  government  had 
failed  to  face  the  problem. 

He  said  that  between  1951  and  1961,  the 
number  of  converts  to  Christianity  had  in- 
creased by  132  percent  in  Madhya  Pradesh 
State,  by  122  percent  in  Manipur,  100 
percent  in  Rajasthan,  99  percent  in  Tripura, 
and  89  percent  in  Andaman-Nicobar. 

In  one  area — Sikkim,  an  Indian  protec- 
torate in  the  Himalayas — there  had  been 
an  increase  of  825  percent  in  conversions 
to  Christianity  during  the  ten-year  period, 
Mr.  Brajesh  added. 

Six  Protestant  publishing  firms  in  Nash- 
ville are  facing  potential  loss  of  tax  exemp- 
tion on  property,  equipment,  and  facilities 
following  a ruling  by  the  legal  department 
of  the  Metropolitan  Government  of  Nash- 
ville-Davidson  County. 

Plans  to  appeal  the  ruling  were  im- 
mediately announced  by  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Sunday  School  Board  and  the  Methodist 
Publishing  House. 

Other  publishing  units  involved  are  the 
Seventh-Day  Adventists  Southern  Publish- 
ers Association,  the  Board  of  Evangelism 
of  the  United  Methodist  Church,  the 
National  Baptist  Convention,  U.S. A.,  Inc., 
and  the  National  Baptist  Publishing  Board. 

The  decision  to  assess  the  properties 
followed  a review  of  applications  for  exemp- 
tion by  the  regional  government  s legal 
department.  Charles  E.  Griffith,  department 
director,  informed  Tax  Assessor  Clifford 
Allen  that  information  furnished  by  the 
firms  did  not  give  “sufficient  evidence ” to 
warrant  exemptions. 
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The  real  problem  with  the  Black  Mani- 
festo is  not  the  “idea  of  reparations”  but 
the  effective  implementation  of  that  idea, 
according  to  the  Christian  Century. 

In  its  comment  on  the  National  Black 
Economic  Development  Conference  s de- 
mand for  $500  million  in  “reparations”  from 
the  white  religious  community,  the  maga- 
zine disagreed  with  those  who  say  repara- 
tions are  “ridiculous. 

Yet  the  editorial  warned  that  serious 
issues  must  be  faced  “with  candor  if  black 
America  itself  is  not  to  become  victimized 
by  everything  done  in  its  name.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  according  to  the 
Century,  that  the  Black  Manifesto  and 
James  Forman,  its  spokesman,  have  done 
some  church  foundation  shaking.  The  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Forman  projects  will 
solve  black  poverty  was  left  open. 

A British  girl  once  charged  with  promis- 
cuity in  the  1962  downfall  of  Britain’s  War 
Minister  John  Profumo  said  “if  the  case 
broke  today  it  would  all  be  considered 
quite  normal  and  Christine  and  I would 
be  national  heroines.” 

The  words  were  those  of  Mandy  Rice- 
Davies  Levermore,  working  in  Tel  Aviv  as 
head  of  a discotheque.  She  and  her  room- 
mate, Christine  Keeler,  once  rocked  the 
foundations  of  British  government  with  tales 
of  sex  in  high  society.  The  girls  told  of 
impropriety  simultaneously  with  the  gov- 
ernment official  and  Soviet  spy  Eugene 
“Honey  Bear”  Ivanov  as  a stunned  nation 
listened. 

The  important  point  of  Mrs.  Levermore’s 
appraisal  of  society  is  that  in  her  opinion 
conditions  have  sunk  low  enough  in  just 
seven  years  to  take  such  matters  in  stride. 

According  to  The  American  Issue,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  considering  the  appointment 
of  Lou  Nichols,  vice-president  of  Schenley, 
the  giant  whiskey  distiller,  as  head  of  the 
FBI.  Considering  the  awful  toll  of  alcohol 
in  America  and  that  it  claims  more  lives 
in  one  year  on  the  highways  alone  than  the 
six  years  of  the  Vietnam  War,  should  not 
Christians  be  concerned  enough  to  write 
congressmen  and  the  president? 


Dr.  Thomas  Kilgore,  Jr.,  pastor  of  the 
Second  Baptist  Church,  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  elected  the  first  black  president  of 
the  American  Baptist  Convention  and  the 
second  black  man  to  lead  a predominantly 
white  denomination. 

The  choice  of  the  convention’s  nominat- 
ing committee,  he  was  elected  by  a vote  of 
1,200  to  46  after  one  lone  shout  of  dissent 
prevented  a unanimous  ballot.  There  were 
no  other  nominations. 

Dr.  Kilgore  called  himself  a “militant 
with  love”  and  said  he  saw  his  role  as 


unifying  the  forces  of  blacks  and  whites, 
rich  and  poor,  young  and  old. 

o o o 

Neither  social  activists  nor  old-time 
evangelists  nor  new  theologians  could 
find  much  comfort  in  the  free-swinging  key- 
note address  of  Dr-  Culbert  G.  Rutenber  to 
the  American  Baptist  Convention’s  1969 
annual  meeting. 

Speaking  on  the  convention  theme,  “Now 
Is  the  Time,”  the  outgoing  president  called 
for  the  raising  of  “the  issue  of  the  success 
of  the  early  church. 

“What  emerged  from  Palestine  2,000 
years  ago,”  he  said,  “was  not  a new  theol- 
ogy or  a new  social  thrust  but  a new  man.” 

Dr,  Rutenber  had  spent  the  previous 
night  sleeping  on  a cot  in  the  Queen  Anne 
Baptist  Church  where  he  had  joined  for  a 
day  the  “live-in”  of  the  Young  American 
Baptist  Churchmen. 

And  he  had  fasted  with  them  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  annual  meeting  in  sup- 
port of  their  objective  of  calling  the  de- 
nomination’s attention  to  the  needs  of  the 
world’s  hungry  and  homeless. 

But  he  did  not  put  his  entire  emphasis 
on  social  action  in  the  keynote  address. 

“While  social  action  is  an  important 
priority,  it  cannot  be  the  ultimate  one,”  he 
said.  “It  lacks  a dimension  of  depth.” 

Nor  would  he  opt  for  evangelism. 

“Now  is  certainly  the  hour  to  make 
evangelism  a high  priority,”  Dr.  Rutenber 
said,  “but  it  cannot  be  our  highest  priority. 

He  gave  this  reason:  “We  are  the  prod- 
uct of  evangelism — and  we  are  the  problem 
causing  all  the  soul-searching  in  the 
churches.  . . . Redoubling  our  efforts  to 
fill  the  churches  with  people  like  ourselves 
only  compounds  our  problem.” 

Perhaps  Dr.  Rutenber’s  heaviest  criticism 
was  leveled  against  the  new  theology  which 
Tacking  the  controls  of  empirical  verifica- 
tion, gives  the  impression  of  having  the 
staggers.” 

Dr.  Rutenber,  a professor  of  theology  of 
religion  at  Andover  Newton  Theological 
School  in  Massachusetts,  said  of  the  new 
theologians: 

“I  like  to  label  them  theological  short- 
order  cooks  who  will  serve  up  a justifica- 
tion for  anything  from  adultery  to  violence 
while  you  wait.” 

Dr.  Rutenber  said:  “Social  action,  evan- 
gelism, and  adequate  theology  are  all  great. 
But  they  all  share  a common  fault — they 
locate  the  problem  as  external  to  ourselves.” 

A former  British  Jesuit  and  theologian 
has  predicted  in  Pittsburgh  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  “heading  for  disaster 
. . . and  will  collapse.” 

Charles  Davis,  45-year-old  ex-priest  and 
noted  scholar  who  startled  the  religious 
world  in  1966  by  leaving  the  church,  spoke 
at  Duquesne  University  in  the  last  of  a 


series,  “Five  Witnesses,”  which  featured  I 
controversial  religious  speakers. 

He  told  some  1,500  persons  at  the  meet- 
ing, sponsored  by  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  ' 
of  Laymen,  that  “Christians  have  almost  y. 
irretrievably  compromised  the  gospel  in 
this  world.  ” 

And,  he  charged,  “no  one  is  destroying 
the  papal  authority  more  effectively  than 
Pope  Paul  VI.” 

The  bearded  ex-priest’s  main  thrust  was  1 
that  “the  church  is  not  concerned  enough  ‘ 
with  men  and  is  mired  in  institutionalism. 

He  said,  “Christians  must  give  up  talking  jf 
about  the  Christian  message  and  begin 
looking  for  ways  to  live  Christian  lives.” 

Some  700  delegates  attending  the  Assem-  J 
bly  of  the  West  German  Baptists  agreed  it 
is  impossible  to  give  any  recognition  to 
infant  baptisms. 

However,  they  could  not  reach  a unified 
agreement  on  the  attitude  to  be  taken  to- 
ward those  seeking  Baptist  membership 
who  were  baptized  in  other  denominations 
by  methods  other  than  immersion. 

Delegates  agreed  that  there  is  a very 
close  relationship  between  church  member- 
ship and  baptism  so  that  one  who  was 
genuinely  converted  could  not  be  admitted 
to  full  membership  without  baptism. 

The  only  Americans  who  are  willing  to 
die  for  their  cause  are  the  hippies  and 
militants,  not  Christian  believers. 

This  lament  was  voiced  by  Negro  Baptist 
clergyman  E.  V.  Hill  of  Watts  near  Los 
Angeles.  The  civic  leader  and  pastor  of 
the  Mt.  Zion  Missionary  Baptist  Church 
told  the  second  annual  Urban  Church 
Institute  at  Golden  Gate  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  that  the  militants  and  hippies 
don’t  always  know  what  to  call  their  cause, 
yet  they  are  willing  to  die  for  it. 

“We  Christians  know  what  to  call  it; 
we  even  have  schools  to  tell  us  what  to 
call  it;  but  we  re  not  willing  to  die  for  it,” 
Hill  said. 


Collegian  subscribers  to  motive  may  never 
see  the  May  issue  of  the  Methodist-spon- 
sored periodical.  Its  cause  depends  upon 
resolution  of  a dispute  between  its  editors 
and  publisher  over  language  the  publisher 
called  “clearly  obscene.” 

The  magazine  is  published  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Higher  Education  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church  Board  of  Education  and 
has  a listed  circulation  of  about  40,000, 
mostly  on  college  and  university  campuses. 

Dr.  Myron  F.  Wicke,  the  division’s  gen- 
eral secretary,  stopped  the  printing  of  the 
May  issue  at  the  United  Methodist  publish- 
ing house  because  of  language  in  an  article 
about  the  student  strike  at  San  Francisco 
State  College. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Horticulturist  Looks  at  Egypt 


The  Mennonites  of  North  America  have  a 
number  of  strategically  placed  men  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  one  of  them  is  an  Ontario 
horticulturist,  Dr.  John  Wiebe  of  Vineland, 
who  this  summer  is  completing  a two-year 
term  with  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations. 

Actually,  he  is  one  of  two  Wiebes  in 
Cairo,  the  other  being  Frank  L.  Wiebe, 
who  as  Second  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Embassy  transferred  from  Moscow  in 
September  of  1968.  Both  Wiebes  helped  to 
arrange  the  local  itinerary  and  contacts  for 
the  MCC  Peace  Section’s  Middle  East  study 
tour. 

His  two  years  in  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic have  convinced  Dr.  Wiebe  that  as  Egypt 
was  once  “the  granary  of  Rome,’’  so  it 
could  again  become  an  exporter  of  food, 
but  only  if  certain  conditions  are  met. 

The  natural  resources  situation  is  not 
one  of  the  problems.  “The  soil  is  as  rich 
as  it  was  5,000  years  ago’  in  Wiebe  s opin- 
ion, and  “Egypt  could  easily  be  like  south- 
ern California.” 

Though  the  land  does  include  much  clay, 
it  does  have  good  structure  with  coarse  sand 
underneath.  The  salt  content  is  low  and 
the  silt  content  is  high. 

Similarly,  the  water  quality  is  excellent 
and,  contrary  to  what  most  people  believe, 
there’s  lots  of  it,  both  under  the  ground 
and  in  the  rivers. 

Why  then  if  the  soil  is  good  and  water 
plentiful  is  the  peasant  so  poor  and  why 
must  the  country  import  food  and  why  was 
the  Aswan  dam  necessary? 

Part  of  the  answer  lies  in  recent  Egyp- 
tian history.  Until  the  revolution  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy  in  1952,  the 
land  and  the  peasant  masses  were  shame- 
fully exploited  by  the  monarch  and  the  rich 
upper  class. 

This  class,  representing  about  9 percent 
of  die  people,  owned  96  percent  of  the 
arable  land.  These  owners  lived  in  “com- 
plete and  wasteful  luxury — King  Farouk 
was  one  of  the  worst — while  the  peasants 
remained  poor  and  illiterate  and  literally 
became  a nation  of  sheep.” 

The  rich  had  a terrible  disdain  for  the 
poor,  and  food  left  over  at  the  big  parties 
was  buried  rather  than  shared  with  the 
servants  for  fear  that  the  taste  of  meat 
would  spoil  them. 

The  revolution,  which  has  been  practical- 
ly bloodless,  hasn’t  necessarily  changed  the 
attitudes  of  the  formerly  rich,  but  economi- 
cally the  two  classes  are  now  much  closer 
together. 


The  land  has  been  redistributed  under 
the  socialist  policies  of  President  Nasser, 
but  socialism,  says  Wiebe,  was  not  the  best 
economic  system  for  Arabs,  whose  low  in- 
centives needed  the  initiative  of  capitalism. 

For  other  reasons,  mostly  the  lack  of  cap- 
ital, western-style  capitalism,  however, 
was  not  quite  the  thing  for  Egypt  either.  A 
liberalizing  socialist  system  could  be  the 
desired  compromise. 

Thousands  of  young  Arabs  (100,000  to 
be  more  precise)  are  now  attending  the 
tuition-free  universities,  and  once  the 
peasant  boys  start  getting  their  PhD’s  real 
progress  will  be  noted. 

Illiterate  peasants  do  not  readily  adjust 
to  new  agricultural  methods,  and  they  are 
not  readily  taught  by  foreigners  or  the  edu- 
cated. 

Even  such  simple  matters  as  the  applica- 
tion of  water  to  the  soil  require  some  ex- 
pertise. Proper  application  can  quadruple 
the  rice  yield  in  a given  year,  Wiebe  says. 

This  is  why  the  irrigation  waters  from  the 
Soviet-built  Aswan  dam  are  so  important. 
Six  million  acres  of  old  land  have  already 
been  made  more  productive,  and  one  mil- 
lion new  acres  are  currently  being 
developed. 

Very  soon,  Wiebe  foresees,  Egypt  will 
again  be  a major  exporter  of  food  be- 
cause food  is  “a  natural  for  the  country. 

The  rice  yields  already  stand  among  the 
world’s  highest  and  corn  yields  have  also 
risen  sharply.  There  is  also  good  potential 
for  Wiebes  specialties:  tomatoes,  sweet 

potatoes,  cucumbers,  peppers,  and  other 
vegetable  crops. 

During  his  two-year  assignment  with 
UN-FAO,  Wiebe  has  assisted  Egyptians 
in  seed  and  plant  treatment,  use  of  fertil- 
izer, and  proper  methods  of  irrigation. 

Although  UN-FAO  people  do  not  get  in- 
volved in  national  political  issues,  Wiebe 
expressed  the  view  that  the  state  of  war 
between  the  UAR  and  the  state  of  Israel 
also  retarded  socio-economic  progress. 

“Too  much  man  and  money  power  is 
now  being  absorbed  by  the  hostilities.” 
Wiebe  sees  the  Arab  rejection  of  a Jewish 
state  as  probably  correct,  but  not  very 
realistic.  “After  all,  the  state  of  Israel 
exists  and  has  three  times  demonstrated  its 
strength  in  a showdown  with  the  Arabs. 

Apart  from  these  problems,  however, 
Wiebe  is  more  than  optimistic  about  the 
self-sufficiency  of  Egypt  and,  indeed,  of  the 
world.  His  experience  in  Egypt  suggests 
that  the  resources  of  the  world  at  the  pres- 
ent level  of  technology  can  support  a much 


higher  population — perhaps  seven  billion. 

Upon  completion  of  his  service  in  the 
UAR  Wiebe  and  his  family  of  six  will  return 
to  Vineland,  where  he  has  been  stationed 
as  a plant  physiologist  with  the  provincial 
Horticultural  Research  Institute  since  his 
graduation  with  a PhD  from  Cornell  in 
1955. 

In  his  work  in  Egypt,  Wiebe  has  noted 
that  both  the  Russians  and  the  Americans 
in  recent  years  have  not  won  many  friends 
among  the  Egyptian  people.  While  Rus- 
sians as  a government  have  done  a good 
job,  as  people  they  have  not  won  many 
friends.  Americans,  as  individuals,  are  gen- 
erally liked  but  foreign  policy  is  not. 

This  has  led  Wiebe  to  observe  that  “the 
benefits  of  bilateral  aid  do  not  depend 
so  much  on  the  quantity  of  aid  as  on  the 
quality  of  people  and  their  relationships. 

His  experience  has  reinforced  an  earlier 
conviction  that  the  aid  offered  by  UN  and 
church  agencies  may  in  the  long  run  have 
the  greatest  value. — Frank  H.  Epp. 

For  Attendants  of 
General  Conference 

1 Air  destination  for  those  who  plan  to 
fly  to  Oregon  for  General  Conference  ses- 
sions would  be  Portland.  Transportation  will 
be  provided  from  Portland  to  the  Confer- 
ence grounds  by  the  local  transportation 
committee.  Notify  Paul  Snyder,  R.  1,  Box 
129,  Gervais,  Ore.  97206  (telephone:  503 
362-8177).  In  case  of  emergency  in  Port- 
land, telephone  222-4708  for  David  Stutz- 
man.  Attendants  should  pay  driver  for 
transportation  to  the  Camp. 

2.  Those  traveling  by  car  should  exit 
Interstate  No.  5 at  the  Sunnyside  Turner 
Exit  and  follow  the  signs  to  the  Conference 
grounds. 

3.  If  lodging  hasn  t already  been  re- 
served, please  do  so  immediately.  Lodge 
motel  rooms  are  available  on  the  grounds  as 
well  as  A-frame  cabins  and  dormitory  beds, 
ranging  in  price  from  $1.25  to  $2.50  per 
person  per  night. 

4.  Those  driving  are  encouraged  to  bring 
their  own  pillows.  Oregon  state  law  prohib- 
its rental  of  pillows.  A limited  number  will 
be  made  available  by  the  local  committee, 
but  those  who  can  are  encouraged  to  bring 
their  own  with  them. 

5.  Persons  who  care  to  may  bring  their 
own  bed  linens.  There  will  be  a charge  of 
25 (t  added  for  those  who  wish  to  rent  bed 
linens.  There  will  be  a registration  charge 
of  one  dollar  to  cover  costs  of  printed 
materials  and  camp  rental. 

6.  Offerings  will  be  taken  each  evening 
at  the  Conference  for  conference  expenses. 

7.  There  is  a slight  increase  of  cost  of 
meals  on  the  campground  due  to  inflation. 
The  total  cost  of  meals  per  day  will  be 
$3.00  per  person  and  $2.00  a day  for  chil- 
dren under  12  years  of  age. 

8.  Tours  will  be  arranged  for  groups  as 
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desired.  You  would  do  well  to  register  in 
advance  your  interest  in  any  kind  of  group 
tour. 

9.  Special  fishing  excursions  could  be 
arranged  for  the  days  immediately  follow- 
ing Conference  if  there  is  sufficient  interest. 
Fishing  boats  carry  from  fO  to  20  persons 
each  at  a cost  of  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  hour 
per  person.  It  is  reported  that  salmon  fish- 
ing has  been  very  good  this  year. 

10.  For  specific  lodging  needs  address 
Orie  Conrad,  R.  1,  Tangent,  Ore.  97389 
(telephone:  503  928-7907). 

11.  For  transportation  needs  address  Paul 
Snyder,  R.  1,  Box  129,  Gervais,  Ore.  97206 
(telephone:  503  362-8177). 

12.  The  address  of  the  camp  is  Alders- 
gate  Park,  Box  16,  Turner,  Ore.  97392 
(telephone:  503  743-2494). 

Youth  Weekend 
at  Laurelville 

LaureKille  Church  Center  is  planning  a 
youth  weekend  for  Aug.  29-31,  Friday 
evening  through  early  Sunday  evening.  It 
is  one  of  the  Summer  Youth  Gatherings 
proposed  by  Mennonite  Youth  Council. 

The  name,  Maningi  cha-cha  Rendezvous, 
speaks  of  the  content  of  the  weekend — new 
and  different.  The  time  will  be  spent 
grappling  with  the  good  news  of  Jesus  as 
written  by  Mark,  each  individual  working 
through  many  mediums:  drama,  music, 

speech,  photography,  painting,  writing, 
and  more. 

Some  of  the  resource  persons  for  this 
gathering  will  be  Art  Smoker,  J.  Lome 
Peachey,  Jim  Burkholder,  Del  Click,  Jan 
Glevsteen,  and  Gene  Yoder. 

A coffeehouse  will  be  created  by  the 
participants  on  Friday  evening  and  then 
will  be  available  for  informal  conversation 
throughout  the  weekend.  Recreation  will 
also  be  an  option  during  the  two  days. 

For  more  information  or  registration 
forms,  write  to  Laurelville  Church  Center, 
Route  2,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  15666. 

Volunteers  Needed  for 
Appalachia  and  Inner  City 

In  Appalachia,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Voluntary  Service  workers  are 
fanning  the  struggling  spark  of  hope  for 
some  of  the  residents  in  one  of  America  s 
hidden  poverty  pockets.  Presently,  23  VS- 
ers  are  serving  in  various  locations  through- 
out Appalachia  as  family  service  workers, 
doctors,  nurses,  and  teachers. 

The  Family  Services  w'orkers  are  engaged 
primarily  with  low-income  families,  the 
basic  purpose  being  to  improve  individual, 
as  well  as  family,  functioning  among  low- 
income  people.  It  is  an  attempt  to  help 
families  fill  the  basic  needs  of  health,  hous- 
ing, education,  nutrition,  employment,  and 


emotional  and  spiritual  health. 

The  attempt  to  meet  these  needs  covers 
a wide  range  of  approaches.  General  coun- 
seling with  families  tries  to  provide  a 
"supportive  relationship  which  will  give 
persons  a sense  of  personal  worth  and  pride, 
thus  encouraging  their  efforts  at  self- 
improvement. 

Direct  services  to  families  include  horti- 
cultural assistance,  starting  or  improving 
gardens  to  supplement  the  family  diet  and/ 
or  provide  some  income,  and  a pig  chain, 
in  which  bred  gilts  are  placed  with  a fam- 
ily and  instructions  given  on  how  to  raise 
a hog  properly.  Again,  this  provides  the 
family  with  an  enriched  diet  as  well  as  the 
possibility  of  extra  earned  income. 

Crafts,  sewing  lessons  and  tutoring,  hous- 
ing, and  the  problems  of  unemployment  are 
also  concerns  for  those  working  in  Appala- 
chia. 

The  ghettos,  found  in  most  American  cit- 
ies, have  their  own  particular  brand  of 
difficulties.  Here  the  sentimental  feelings 
of  hope  have  given  way  to  the  realistic 
knowledge  and  understanding  that  hope 
without  action  begets  nothing,  ergo  action, 
sometimes  constructive,  sometimes  just  a 
blind  striking  out.  In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  MCC 
VS-ers  are  attempting  to  deal  with  the 
inner-city  residents  caught  up  in  the  des- 
perate struggle  to  find  meaning  and  value 
in  life. 

Cincinnati  VS-ers  are  placed  in  a variety 
of  positions.  Some  serve  as  teachers  and 


teacher  aides,  others  as  work-site  counselors, 
evaluating  appropriate  placement  for  train- 
ees and  following  up  on  the  job  with 
assistance  as  required.  The  work-site  coun- 
selor may  also  deal  with  problems  such  as 
on-the-job  attendance,  absenteeism,  and 
human  relations.  Other  volunteers  serve  as 
job-trainers  in  the  business  and  industry 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Co-op  Program. 
Several  have  positions  as  children  and 
youth  workers  and  street  workers  in  con- 
junction w ith  Emmanuel  Community  Center. 

In  order  to  maintain  continuity  of  pro- 
grams a continuous  supply  of  personnel  is 
needed.  Appalachia  and  inner-city  volun- 
teers have  one-  or  two-year  assignments 
and  as  workers  terminate,  replacements 
are  needed. 

Additional  personnel  are  still  needed  for 
voluntary  service  assignments  in  1969.  Per- 
sons can  be  placed  in  children’s  work,  as 
recreation  leaders,  day  nursery  supervisors, 
social  workers,  counselors,  and  psychiatric 
aides. 

In  the  overseas  program,  Paxmen  with 
general  background  in  construction,  mechan- 
ics-maintenance, and  agriculture  and  with 
above  average  maturity  are  needed  for 
Brazil,  Congo,  Haiti,  and  Nigeria.  A college 
degree  is  not  a necessary  requirement  for 
these  positions,  but  experience  and  capabil- 
ity in  the  areas  mentioned  are  advantageous. 

Application  forms  and  additional  informa- 
tion about  specific  assignments  are  avail- 
able from  Personnel  Services,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa.  17501. 


Youthful  Spokesmen  Pedal  Their  Faith 


Forty  high  school  and  college  age  men 
left  Vancouver,  B.C.,  on  June  22.  Six  weeks 
and  4,000  miles  later,  they  hope  to  arrive 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  the  other  side  of  the  con- 
tinent. By  the  way,  they’re  traveling  on 
bicycles! 

The  group  call  themselves  The  Out- 
Spokin  Out-Spokin  , which  entered  its  third 
season  this  June,  began  in  1967  as  a per- 
sonal project  of  Terry  Burkhalter  and  other 
interested  persons.  Out-Spokin  is  now 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Originally  from  Kidron,  Ohio,  Burkhalter, 
age  26,  currently  resides  at  1006  LeRoy 
Avenue  in  Goshen.  Learning  unorthodox 
prayers  as  a middler  at  Elkhart  Biblical 
Seminary  is  his  occupation,  but  an  over- 
riding concern  for  young  people  is  his  bag. 

In  July  of  1968,  Terry's  ever-ready  energy 
cells  provided  the  power  to  coordinate 
youth  activities  at  Mission  68  at  Kidron, 
Ohio.  “It  was  my  concern  that  young  peo- 
ple were  made  to  feel  an  integral  part  as 
they  participated  in  recreational  activities, 
Venture  Groups,  and  mass  sessions,’’  Burk- 
halter said  later.  “Youth  involvement  must 
be  emphasized  at  all  our  church  gatherings 
to  help  bridge  the  generation  gap  which 


hinders  the  mission  of  the  church. 

That  same  summer  Terry  led  the  first 
Out-Spokin  group  of  15  riders  on  a 1, 000- 
mile  trip  through  Ohio,  Kentucky,  West 
Virginia,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. A succeeding  trip  in  June  1968 
saw'  25  riders  pedal  from  Goshen,  Ind., 
south  in  a circular  trip  through  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains.  August  found  another 
journey  begin  in  Canton,  Ohio,  that  took 
35  riders  up  into  Canada,  across  Michigan, 
south  to  Indiana,  and  east  into  Ohio. 

During  the  February  1969  session  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions'  executive 
committee,  a motion  was  passed  to  pro- 
vide an  umbrella  arrangement  between 
the  Mission  Board  and  the  originators  of  the 
Out-Spokin’  program.  Any  contributions 
earmarked  for  the  work  of  Out-Spokin  will 
now  be  channeled  through  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  to  help  provide  backing  for 
insurance  applications  and  tax  exemption 
benefits. 

A board  of  directors  formed  in  April  1969 
provides  direction  to  Out-Spokin  , arranges 
the  necessary  funds  for  operation,  and 
seeks  to  get  young  persons  of  limited 
financial  means  involved  in  the  program. 
Committee  members  include  Ray  Horst, 
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Burkhalter  (right)  checks  the  brochure  adver- 
tising The  Out-Spokin’  1969  tour  with  John 
Hamish  of  the  Information  Services  depart- 
ment at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
Harnish’s  daughter  plans  to  participate  in  the 
Aug.  23-30  trip  for  high  school  and  college 
age  girls. 

Floyd  Hoover,  and  Gordon  Yoder  of  Elk- 
hart; Wayne  Yoder,  Dewayne  Johns,  and 
David  Miller  of  Goshen.  Burkhalter  serves 
.as  program  director  responsible  to  the 
' board  of  directors.  The  committee  has 
1 granted  scholarships  to  six  fellows  for  the 
Vancouver-Boston  tour  who  otherwise  would 
be  unable  to  attend. 

Out-Spokin  , according  to  Burkhalter,  has 
been  devised  as  an  attempt  to  demonstrate 
the  vitality  that  should  be  part  of  the 
Christian  life  and  to  provide  a means  of  in- 
creasing  young  persons  understanding  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  context  of  honest, 
| action-packed  adventure. 

The  Out-Spokin’,  he  continued,  is  to 
; serve  as  a rugged  challenge  to  the  rider, 
testing  his  personal  set  of  values  in  the 
' discipline  of  physical  exhaustion  and  self- 
reliance.  It  is  expected  that  riders  simul- 
taneously gain  a mature  picture  of  how 
God  relates  to  their  lives  as  they  battle  all 
kinds  of  weather,  study  the  Scriptures 
during  morning  Bible  study  hours,  com- 
municate with  people  along  the  way,  and 
experience  the  type  of  fellowship  that  is 
unique  to  a group  working  toward  a com- 
mon goal. 

The  concept  of  combining  physical  dis- 
cipline with  spiritual  growth  in  the  form  of 
cycling  trips  was  conceived  by  Bob  Daven- 
port, two-time  All-American  fullback  for 
UCLA.  He  is  currently  head  football  coach 
at  Taylor  University,  a Christian  liberal 
arts  college  in  Upland,  Ind. 

Davenport’s  group,  The  Wandering 
Wheels,  began  around  1964  with  15 
riders  traveling  1,100  miles  of  the  Great 
River  Road  paralleling  the  Mississippi.  In 
1965,  Wandering  Wheels  sponsored  a 1,000- 
mile  tour  through  six  Midwestern  states. 
* Davenport  personally  led  two  coast-to- 
coast  trips  involving  college  and  high  school 
students  in  1967,  with  several  more  com- 
pleted since  then. 

Burkhalter  notes  that  there  is  no  bind- 
ing relationship  between  The  Out-Spokin’ 
and  Wandering  Wheels,  although  Coach 


Davenport  has  endorsed  the  ministry  and 
leadership  of  Out-Spokin  . The  groups  do 
work  together  in  purchasing  supplies  and 
gaining  insights  and  information  that  will 
benefit  the  ministry  of  both  organizations. 

“Each  participant  pays  a $150  trail  fee 
that  includes  food,  insurance,  and  special 
clothing,  Burkhalter  explained.  “Actual 
expenses  incurred  exceed  this  figure,  with 
remaining  costs  covered  by  private  dona- 
tions. I’m  pleased  that  this  summer’s 
group  will  be  comprised  of  fellows  from 
various  denominational  backgrounds,  and 
includes  two  Latin  Americans  and  three 
black  youth. 

This  year  Terry  will  be  propelled  along 
the  4,000-mile  trip  on  a Triumph  500 
Scrambler.  “This  is  almost  imperative  for 
me,”  he  explained.  “I  must  have  reserve 
energy  to  help  supervise  40  fellows;  to  call 
ahead  reservations  on  a day-to-day  basis 
for  parks,  YMCA’s,  youth  hostels,  and 
church  basements;  and  to  request  police 
escorts  through  larger  cities.’ 

A specially  designed  trailer  providing  a 
locker  and  storage  space  for  each  cyclist  is 
being  built  by  Travel  Equipment  Company 
of  Goshen  and  will  be  donated  to  Out- 
Spokin  for  their  use  this  summer.  Another 
firm  that  wishes  to  remain  anonymous  is 
.offering  at  a greatly  reduced  cost  40  ten- 
speed  Huffy  Carlton  bicycles  to  the  Out- 
Spokin  caravan.  They  consider  it  a worthy 
investment  in  young  people. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  Hoover,  members  of 
Prairie  Street  Mennonite  Church  in  Elk- 
hart, have  agreed  to  accompany  the  group 
to  drive  the  supply  trailer  and  serve  as 
cooks.  Terry’s  wife  Sandy  will  also  assist 
in  appeasing  40-plus  insatiable  appetites. 

“The  contacts  the  fellows  make  en  route 
are  the  most  valid  and  integral  part  of  the 
philosophy  behind  Out-Spokin’,’’  Gordon 
Yoder,  member  on  the  board  of  directors, 
explained.  “On  radio  and  TV,  at  filling  sta- 
tions, in  churches  and  city  halls — the  fel- 
lows have  opportunity  to  provide  special 
music  with  instrumental  accompaniment. 
Individuals  are  often  singled  out  to  give 
personal  testimonies  also.  Yoder’s  son 
accompanied  the  1968  caravan  on  the 
Smoky  Mountains  Tour. 

The  uniqueness  of  Out-Spokin  has  al- 
ready caught  the  attention  of  persons  in 
influential  places.  Dr.  Charles  Perham,  a 
photographer-journalist  who  met  the  group 
in  1968  during  their  second  trip  near 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  is  planning  to  spend  one 
week  with  the  group  to  film  some  of  their 
activities  for  showing  at  the  1970  World’s 
Fair  in  Japan.  A free-lance  photographer 
associated  with  Dr.  Perham  will  attempt  to 
capture  the  cross-country  trek  on  16mm 
film  with  accompanying  sound  track.  This 
is  an  attempt  to  thrust  the  Out-Spokin 
upon  a larger  audience  and  to  generate 
interest  on  the  local  level  for  involvement 
in  attractive  ministries  for  youth  and  young 
married  couples. 

Not  content  to  stop  here,  Out-Spokin’  is 


also  sponsoring  an  Aug.  23-30  trip  involv- 
ing 30  high  school  and  college  age  girls. 
Ten  male  college  students  are  to  accom- 
pany the  group  for  leadership  and  mechani- 
cal purposes. 

While  more  than  sufficient  applications 
for  both  bicycle  tours  have  been  submitted, 
persons  interested  in  receiving  more  informa- 
tion on  the  work  and  philosophy  of  The 
Out-Spokin’  should  write  the  organization 
at  1006  LeRoy  Avenue,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526. 

“Persons  associated  with  Out-Spokin 
have  few  qualms  about  getting  involved  in 
this  type  of  ministry,’’  Burkhalter  comment- 
ed. “We  feel  it  is  a valid  spiritual  experi- 
ence for  young  people  that  can  point  them’ 
to  the  centrality  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
importance  of  relating  a living  faith. 

“I  am  hoping  that  experiences  similar  to 
Out-Spokin  can  be  programmed  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,’’  Gordon  Yoder  added. 
"Here  is  a real  opportunity  for  boys  from 
different  backgrounds  to  work  together 
and  learn  respect  for  each  other  in  a Chris- 
tian atmosphere  while  pedaling  across  the 
country. 

"And,”  he  chuckled,  “its  something  I 
always  wanted  to  do  myself  when  I was 
young.  — Jim  Bishop. 

Two  GC  Profs 
to  Study  in  Africa 

Two  Goshen  College  faculty  members, 
Mary  Oyer,  professor  of  music,  and  J. 
Howard  Kauffman,  professor  of  sociology, 
will  spend  part  of  this  summer  in  Africa. 

The  two  professors  will  be  among  repre- 
sentatives of  15  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country  on  a study  grant  in 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  under  the  United  States 
Government  Office  of  Education. 

The  month-long  study,  planned  by  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  will 
be  led  by  UCLA  professors.  It  is  being 
held  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  Africa 
among  American  college  faculty  members, 
and  will  include  lectures  on  East  African 
life  and  culture  as  well  as  time  for  research 
in  special  interests. 

Welcome  to  Music  Week 

A warm  invitation  is  extended  to  those 
attending  Mennonite  General  Conference 
at  Turner,  Ore.,  to  stay  an  additional  half 
week  and  participate  in  the  fifth  annual 
Family  Music  Week  at  Drift  Creek  Camp, 
near  Lincoln  City,  Ore.,  Thursday  through 
Sunday,  Aug.  21-24. 

Director  of  Family  Music  Week  will  be 
Roy  D.  Roth,  pastor  of  the  Logsden  Men- 
nonite Church,  and  public  school  music 
teacher  at  Siletz,  Ore.  Staff  members  include 
Mary  Oyer,  head  of  the  music  department 
at  Goshen  College;  James  Miller,  associate 
professor  of  voice  at  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon, and  Ed.  Stoltzfus,  Goshen  Seminary. 
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The  theme  of  Family  Music  Week  will 
be  The  Mennonite  Hymnal.  Here  are 
some  of  the  topics  which  will  be  discussed: 
"Why  a New  Hymnal?’’  “Getting  Acquaint- 
ed with  the  Texts  and  Tunes  in  the  New 
Hymnal  ; Practical  Ways  of  Learning  New 
Hymns  and  Tunes”;  “New  Directions  in 
Church  Music”;  and  “Practical  Problems  in 
Making  a Hymnal.  Each  session  will  in- 
clude much  singing  from  the  new  hymnal. 

These  practical  discussions  will  be  supple- 
mented by  small  vocal  and  instrumental 
ensemble  practices,  utilizing  materials  from 
the  new'  hymnal  and  the  growing  folk  hymn 
repertoire.  Crafts,  recreation,  worship 
periods,  and  free  time  will  round  out  the 
schedule  of  Family  Music  Week. 


Mission  Study  Confronts 
Living  Standards 

In  a day  when  most  Mennonites  are  rich 
compared  to  the  majority  of  persons  in  the 
world,  North  Americans  inability  to  share 
sacrifieially  with  the  needy  has  become  a 
bigger  block  to  Christian  life  than  most 
church  members  know. 

This  is  one  of  the  insights  of  a new 
study  book  for  churches,  Let  My  People 
Choose , now'  being  made  available  to 
congregations  by  both  the  Mennonite  and 
General  Conference  Mennonite  churches 
as  the  1969-70  Mission  Education  course. 
There  is  also  a study  book  for  children. 
Rich  Man , Poor  Man , Steward,  by  Esther 
Eby  Glass. 

Whether  users  consider  themselves  rich, 
poor,  or  in-betweens,  such  relevant  ques- 
tions as  “What  is  materialism  doing  to  us?” 
and  What  kind  of  living  standard  is  Chris- 
tian?” will  be  explored  in  the  unit  on 
“Poverty”  by  Delton  Franz,  the  unit  on 
“Affluence”  by  Carl  Kreider,  and  the  unit 
on  Standard  of  Living  by  Andrew  and 
Viola  Shelly.  The  book  is  meant  to  be  an 
action  guide,  not  simply  a study  manual. 

‘Let  My  People  Choose,”  says  Andrew 
Shelly,  of  Newton,  Kan.,  “is  an  honest 
attempt  to  come  face  to  face  with  one  of 
the  most  startling  facts  of  our  times — the 
great  affluence  of  some  and  the  great  pover- 
ty of  many. 

“We  must  recognize  that  the  Bible  has 
much  to  say  about  the  use  of  material 
goods.  Too  long,  we  who  are  prosperous 
have  been  neglecting  to  study  the  Bible 
realistically  in  relation  to  material  goods. 
We  have  spoken  loudly  about  peace  con- 
victions and  have  pointed  to  the  Bible,  but 
in  relation  to  the  use  of  material  goods  we 
have  excused  our  compromised  living.” 

The  course  on  Poverty  reminds  users 
how  church  and  government  have  dealt 
with  poverty  in  the  past,  what  poverty  is 
all  about  today  when  widespread  misery 
and  technological  advancement  exist  side 
by  side,  identifies  types  of  poverty  and  who 


the  poor  are.  Illustrating  the  latter  are 
accounts  of  actual  case  histories — unbeliev- 
able but  typical.  Common  myths  about 
poverty  are  examined  and  the  true  facts 
set  forth.  Ensuing  sessions  discuss  the  bibli- 
cal response  to  poverty  and  contemporary 
applications,  and  examine  varying  responses 
to  poverty  in  both  city  and  country,  locally, 
nationally,  and  internationally. 

The  Affluence  sections  consider  what 
affluence  actually  is,  w'hy  North  America 
is  more  affluent  than  other  countries,  what 
exploitation  and  the  new  colonialism  is, 
and  the  effects  of  materialism.  Later  ses- 
sions explore  the  biblical  and  personal 
responses  to  affluence  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  New'  Tes- 
tament church  life. 

Kreider  says  that  “the  most  fundamental 
question  is,  What  shall  the  Christian  do 
about  capitalism?”  in  the  sense  not  of 
private  ownership  of  wealth,  but  of  exten- 
sive use  of  capital  to  produce  goods.  This, 
he  points  out,  is  the  tremendous  difference 
between  the  economic  life  of  our  day  and 
that  of  the  New  Testament  times.  He  goes 
on  to  discuss  problems  the  Christian  busi- 
nessman must  face  and  shares  information 
about  creative  models  for  sharing  affluence. 


The  Standard  of  Living  unit  opens  w'itjl' 
George  Bernard  Shaw’s  observation  th;'  I 
no  question  is  so  difficult  to  answer  J| 
that  to  which  the  answer  is  obvious.  Th® 
sessions  examine  life  style  and  standards  c 
living,  list  criteria  that  help  to  determin  ! 
a particular ’Individual  or  family’s  standarc 
comment  on  biblical  foundations  for  stewarc 
ship,  suggest  stewardship  helps  and  prc 
cedures  (including  very  specific  shoppin, 
ideas  and  menu  suggestions),  and  presen 
material  designed  to  motivate  for  action. 

Let  My  People  Choose  is  $1.25  for  th< 
illustrated  160-page  pupil’s  book  and  50< 
for  the  leader  s guide  by  John  Thiessen 
The  64-page  leader’s  guide  for  the  chil 
dren’s  manual,  Poor  Man,  Rich  Man,  Stew\ 
ard,  is  75c  and  uses  three  reading  books 
No  Biscuits  at  All  for  primaries,  Whitt 
Elephant  for  Sale  for  juniors,  and  On  the 
Trail  of  a Twin  for  intermediates.  Pub-j 
lished  jointly  by  Herald  Press  and  Faith 
and  Life  Press,  the  materials  can  be  ordered 
through  Herald  Press,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

It  is  my  hope,  says  Shelly,  “that  every 
congregation  will  be  studying  living  stand-'1 
ards  this  fall.  It  would  make  a tremendous 
difference  in  Christian  living  and  the  mis- 
sion of  the  church. 


New  Wine  for  Old  Camel  Skins 


“There  is  a great  deal  more  to  Egypt 
that  we  wish  our  tourists  to  experience  than 
riding  camels  and  seeing  the  pyramids  and 
the  sphinx,”  Egypt's  vice-president  of 
tourism  said  to  a group  of  21  Middle  East 
Study  Tour  participants  from  Canada  and 
the  U.S.A.  This  emphasis  suited  well  the 
aims  of  the  study  tour  group  who  met  with 
top  leaders  of  three  Christian  denominations, 
a Muslim  sheikh  who  headed  the  Muslim 
University  in  Cairo,  and  the  chief  Jew- 
ish rabbi  of  Cairo. 

The  camel  rides,  the  pyramids  and  sphinx, 
the  tombs  and  Egyptian  museums  all  made 
one  aware  of  Egypt’s  rich  storehouse  of 
antiquity.  These  and  other  showpieces 
bore  evidence  of  old,  middle,  and  new  king- 
doms of  Egypt  ranging  from  2800-1090  B.C. 
Others  who  left  their  marks  were  the  Grae- 
co-Romans, the  Muslims,  and  the  Coptic 
churches. 

The  tourism  officer  emphasized  that  the 
present-day  Egyptians  numbering  33  mil- 
lion are  in  need  of  being  understood  and 
the  world  is  in  need  of  understanding  them. 
(Egypt’s  population  increases  yearly  by 
one  million.)  Egypt  is  open  for  serious 
communication  with  tourists  from  the  West. 
This  the  study  tour  group  experienced  to 
be  true. 

Egypt  has  5,000,000  Coptic  Orthodox 
Christians,  40,000  Coptic  Evangelicals,  and 
120,000  Roman  Catholic  adherents.  Leaders 
of  these  denominations  all  manifested  a 
remarkable  spirit  of  brotherly  love  and  co- 
operation. 

When  asked  what  other  denominational 


groups  are  at  work  in  Egypt,  the  evangeli- 
cal leader  said  one  of  the  mistakes  of  North 
America  is  to  send  so  many,  of  which  there 
are  about  24  other  denominations. 

The  deep  desire  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  was  evident  from  all  leaders  inter- 
viewed. The  Muslim  leader  emphasized  the 
way  to  peace  as  that  of  fellowship  and 
_ understanding.  He  said  that  many  of  the 
Arab  youth  are  willing  to  become  martyrs, 
if  that  is  what  it  takes  to  achieve  liberation 
of  their  land  in  Palestine. 

The  Christian  leaders  were  less  vehement 
on  this  point,  but  they  too  reminded  the 
group  that  many  thousands  of  Arabs  w'ere 
forced  to  leave  their  homeland  after  they 
and  their  fathers  lived  there  far  longer, 
than  any  present  North  Americans  and 
their  fathers  lived  in  North  America. 

The  Coptic  Orthodox  Christian  leader 
maintained  with  calm  dignity  that  Arabs 
who  have  rarely  mistreated  the  Jews  must 
now  pay  the  price  of  the  West’s  treatment 
of  the  Jews.  He  went  on  to  ask  what  would 
be  the  study  group’s  attitude  if  our  homes 
might  be  forcefully  taken  from  us  at  any 
time. 

Through  all  this  one  was  encouraged  by 
the  sense  of  faith  and  hope  which  these 
leaders  seemed  to  possess.  Their  trust 
that  God  will  restore  justice  and  their  wish 
to  be  brothers  with  all  men  left  an  abiding 
impression  of  respect  for  this  many  times 
severely  tried  and  tested  Christian  church. 
— Dan  Zehr,  MCC  (Canada)  Peace  and  Ser- 
vice Secretary,  with  the  MCC  Peace  Section 
Middle  East  Studv  Tour. 
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iti  Five  Enter  Study  Service  Assignment 

ia 


Five  fellows  recently  entered  Latin  Amer- 
l ica  under  the  Service  Education  Abroad 
0 (SEA)  Program.  Sponsored  by  the  Council 
nj  of  Mennonite  Colleges  and  Mennonite  Ser- 
j vice  Agencies,  SEA  allows  students  from 
, Mennonite  and  Brethren  colleges  to  spend 
, 26  months  in  service  in  either  the  Congo 
or  Latin  America  while  earning  up  to  a full 
„ year's  college  credit. 

Frank  Hartman,  Louisville,  Ohio,  is  going 
to  Cochabamba,  Bolivia,  where  he  will  be 
c working  in  a children’s  home  and  farm.  He 
is  a graduate  of  Hesston  College  with  a 
major  in  general  vocational  education.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Beech  Mennonite 
Church,  Louisville,  Ohio. 

Dale  Shank,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  will  be 
serving  in  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia,  where  he 
will  be  working  in  an  egg  hatchery.  He 
has  attended  Eastern  Mennonite  College  for 
two  years  and  is  anticipating  a BA  degree 


in  Spanish.  He  is  a member  of  Weavers 
Mennonite  Church,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Paul  Sommers,  Louisville,  Ohio,  will  be 
working  on  construction  projects  in  Bolivia. 
He  attended  Goshen  College  and  has  been 
employed  by  the  Sommers  Construction 
Co.  He  is  a member  of  the  Beech  Menno- 
nite Church,  Louisville,  Ohio. 

Leon  Stutzman,  Sheridan,  Ore.,  has  been 
assigned  to  an  agricultural  development 
position  on  a farm  on  Montero,  Bolivia. 
He  is  a graduate  of  Hesston  College  with 
a degree  in  general  vocational  education. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Sheridan  Menno- 
nite Church,  Sheridan,  Ore. 

J Douglas  Risser,  Goshen,  Irid . , has  been 
assigned  to  work  on  a boys  farm  in 
Cochabamba,  Bolivia.  He  has  attended  Go- 
shen College  majoring  in  sociology  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Eighth  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  Goshen.  Ind. 


interested  in  and  associated  with  Christian 
education  for  many  years,  has  been  es- 
tablished. For  information  write  John  R 
Hess,  Treasurer,  Atglen.  Pa.  19310 

A historian-author  from  central  Ohio 
has  joined  Eastern  Mennonite  College  s 
staff.  James  O.  Lehman,  Apple  Creek.  Ohio, 
will  teach  history  and  political  science 
courses  and  assist  in  the  li brar \ . 

Lehman  s book,  Sonnenherg — a Haven 
and  a Heritage , was  published  this  year  in 
conjunction  wi  th  the  sesquieentennial  ob- 
servance of  Sonnenberg  s founding  by  Swiss 
Mennonites.  He  has  also  edited  a booklet 
entitled  “Welcome  to  Ohio. 

An  economics  instructor  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  T.  Kembo  Migire,  will 
leave  the  faculty  this  summer  to  return  to 
Tanzania  to  establish  a new  community 
school  in  his  home  city,  Shirati. 

"Our  aim  is  to  train  our  young  people  to 
return  and  make  a contribution  in  their 
home  communities  instead  of  going  to  the 
big  cities  before  they're  really  prepared, 
said  Migire,  describing  the  projected  Michire 
Community  Secondary  anil  Vocational  School. 

New  members  by  baptism:  four  at 

Berea,  Alma,  Out.;  ten  at  Park  View.  Har- 
risonburg. Va.;  three  at  Whitestone.  Hesston, 
Kan.;  six  at  Yoder,  Kan.;  one  by  confession 
of  faith  at  Mt.  Pisgah.  Leonard,  Mo.; 
eleven  at  Tavistock,  Out. 

Amos  Sweigart,  minister  in  the  College 
Hill  congregation,  Tampa,  Fla.,  underwent 
neurosurgery  in  Lancaster.  Pa..  June  27. 
The  operation  was  successful  and  he  is 
making  good  progress.  Sunday  school  super- 
intendent Larrv  Crumbley  and  a team  of 
laymen  are  giving  leadership  to  the  congre- 
gation. 

The  Alden  Mennonite  Church  at  Al- 

den.  NY.  recently  mack'  a transition  in 
pastoral  oversight.  Daniel  Yutzy  is  now 
pastor  and  Joseph  Baer  is  assistant  pastor. 
All  mail  for  the  \lden  Church  should  be 
directed  to  either  the  pastor  or  the  assis- 
tant pastor. 

Twenty-second  Annual  Mission  Meeting 

at  the  Conestoga  Mennonite  Church.  Mor- 
gantown. Pa..  Vug.  9.  10. 

Amos  Bontrager  was  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  Bart  Mennonite  Church.  Bart.  Pa.. 
June  29.  Titus  Kauffman,  the  former  pastor, 
has  been  granted  a leave  of  absence  to 
continue  his  education  at  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College. 

James  Bovts.  a native  of  Harper,  Kan  . 
joined  the  staff  of  Hesston  College  on  July 
I.  He  will  serve  as  the  Presidents  Assistant 
for  Special  Projects  and  as  Director  of 
Financial  \ffairs.  Lcland  Bachman,  who  has 
been  serving  both  as  Business  Manager 
and  as  Director  of  Public  Relations,  will  de- 
vote full  time  to  Public  Relations  begin- 
ning July  1 . 

Change  of  address:  W illis  L.  Breckbill, 

now  serving  as  Conference  Minister  for 
Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference,  from  Canton, 
Ohio,  to  S711  Easton  St..  N.E..  Louisville. 


FIELD 

The  Mennonite  Medical  Association 

; (MMA)  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
Western  Hills  Lodge,  Wagoner,  Okla.,  Aug. 
8-10.  The  discussions  will  center  around  the 
k theme  of  faith  healing.  Howard  Charles, 
professor  of  New  Testament.  Goshen  Col- 
lege Seminary,  • and  Robert  De  Weese, 

. associate  evangelist  and  director  of  cru- 
| sades.  Oral  Roberts  Evangelistic  Association, 
will  be  the  featured  speakers. 

Robert  Hartzler  was  installed  as  pastor 
.,  of  the  Des  Moines  Mennonite  Church,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  June  22.  Noah  Landis, 
Jackson,  Minn.,  preached  the  sermon  and 
officiated  at  the  installation. 

Wilbur  Nachtigall,  interim  pastor  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  congregation,  will  join 
the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  to  teach 
Spanish  His  address  after  Aug.  1 will  be 
1105  N.  Clinton  St.,  Bloomington,  111.  6I7OL 

The  building  of  a church  at  Migori, 
Kenya,  has  now  been  officially  approved. 
Clyde  Shenk  will  give  leadership  to  the 
project  on  his  return  from  a visit  to  the 
Middle  East.  Clyde  and  Alta  Shenk  have 
been  resident  at  Migori  for  a year,  giving 
leadership  to  this  northward  outreach  of 
Tanganyika  Mennonite  Church.  Suna  and 
Mohuru  have  been  longtime  outposts  from 
Shirati  Mission.  Songhor  was  established  by 
farmers  who  relocated  from  Tanzania,  set- 
tling in  the  former  “White  Highlands. ” A 
circuit  of  new  witness  points  is  being  estab- 
lished. 

Barry  Minsky,  a Hebrew  Christian,  will 
address  the  monthly  meeting  in  the  interest 
of  Israel  at  Hernley’s  Mennonite  Church, 
Manheim,  Pa..  July  22,  7:30  p.m.  Minsky  re- 
lates to  Campus  Ministries  in  working 


NOTES 

among  college  students  at  Temple  Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia. 

Harry  C.  Rohrer,  2939  Columbia  \ve., 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  was  ordained  deacon  for  the 
Mountville  congregation  of  the  Lancaster 
Mennonite  Conference.  June  22.  Ordination 
charge  was  given  by  Bishop  Ivan  D Lea- 
man. 

A dedication  service  for  the  new  Pleas- 
ant View  Mennonite  Church  near  North 
Lawrence,  Ohio,  was  held  June  22.  Bill 
Detweiler  brought  the  dedicatory  message. 
G.  Edwin  Bontrager.  Dalton.  Ohio,  is  the 
pastor  and  Elmer  E.  Yoder,  Garden  Citv. 
Mo.,  is  the  bishop. 

A memorial  fund  named  for  the  late 
Willis  D.  Umble,  Parkesburg.  Pa.,  who  was 


Calendar 


Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  22-25. 

Ohio  Mennonite  Youth  Convention.  Highland  High 
School,  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  July  24-27. 
low a-Nebraska  District  Conference,  W av  land,  Iowa. 
July  29-31. 

Allegheny  Conference.  Allensville.  Pa  . |ul\  31  to  Vug 
2. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference.  Westview  High  School,  b 
miles  north  of  Topeka.  Ind..  July  31  to  Vug.  3 
Conservative  Conference.  Belleville.  Pa..  Aug.  12-14. 
Mennonite  General  Conference.  Turner.  Ore  . Vug  15- 
19. 

Washington-Franklin  Mission  Board.  Chambcrsburg.  Pa  . 
Aug.  28. 

South  Central  Conference,  Protection.  Kan  Sept  5-7. 
Washington-Franklin  Conference.  Hagerstown.  Md  . 
Sept.  1 1 . 

Lancaster  Conference.  Sept  18. 

Illinois  Conference,  Roanoke,  111.,  Sept.  19-21. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session.  Nov.  14.  15. 
Southwest  Conference.  Downey.  Calif  . Nov  27-29 
Mennonite  General  Council  Meeting.  Chicago.  Ill  . 
Dec.  9.  1 0. 
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Ohio  44641.  Residence  phone:  216  875-1257; 
Office  phone:  216  875-130% 

Special  meetings:  Maynard  Ressler, 

Powell,  Ohio  at  Flat  Ridge,  Newcomerstown, 
Ohio,  July  18-20. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I sincerely  appreciated  the  article,  “The 
Geography  of  Faith,’  by  Waldemar  Janzen,  in 
the  June  10  Gospel  Herald.  This  is  a clear  and 
consistent  statement  of  Christian  doctrine.  It  also 
sheds  clear  light  on  a murky  milieu  of  “fulfilled 
prophecies’  so  abundantly  current  today. 

Bro.  Janzen’s  observation  that  “To  hold  both 
the  New  Testament’s  universal  claims  and 
specific  geographical  expectations,  side  by  side, 
is  an  untenable  inconsistency  of  Bible  interpreta- 
tion, can  hardly  be  refuted. 

Like  Abraham,  “who  is  the  father  of  us  all  ” 
(Rom.  4:16;  cf.  Gal.  3:29),  ’’[we  look  ] for  a city 
which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker 
is  God”  (Heb.  11:10). 

I hope  you  will  publish  more  of  this  kind  of 
basic  biblical  interpretation  that  refutes  irrespon- 
sible and  unwarranted  interpretations  made  to 
fit  some  popular  and  sensational  theories.  There 
seems  to  be  a dearth  of  this  type  of  Christian 
witness.  My  sincere  thanks  to  Bro.  Janzen  and  to 
the  Gospel  Herald.  The  Lord  bless  your  faithful 
witness.  My  prayers  are  with  you. — Amos  W. 
Weaver,  Ronks,  Pa. 

It  was  with  real  delight  that  I received  the 
special  issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald  of  June  10  on 
the  Middle  East.  However,  my  delight  was  short- 
lived when  I looked  in  vain  for  any  recognition 
of  the  prophetic  viewpoint  which  acknowledges 
a literal  eschatological  fulfillment  of  Jer.  23: 
5,  6;  16:14-16;  Is.  11:11,  and  numerous  others. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  many  in  our  brother- 
hood as  well  as  the  great  majority  of  evangelical 
Christians  who  are  convinced  that  the  only 
tenable  view  is  that  God  is  going  to  regather  the 
Jews  back  to  their  own  land,  and  that  the  res- 
toration of  which  the  Bible  speaks  is  a physical 
rehabilitation  of  the  land  of  Israel  followed  by 
a spiritual  rebirth  of  the  people  of  Israel  with 
the  ultimate  end  of  transforming  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  unto  the  kingdom  of  God;  therefore 
it  is  my  sincere  and  earnest  request  that  in  the 
near  future  a special  issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald 
be  given  over  to  a full  and  adequate  treatment 
of  the  Middle  East  situation  from  this  latter 
viewpoint.  There  are  those  within  our  own 
brotherhood  who  are  well  qualified  to  provide 
or  obtain  material  for  such  an  issue  of  the 
Gospel  Herald,  I am  sure. — Maurice  W.  Landis, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


I was  very  disappointed  with  the  limited  view 
of  prophecy  suggested  in  your  June  10  issue  on 
the  Middle  East  in  the  article  entitled  “The 
Geography  of  Faith.’’  Certainly  Jn  4:23  can  be 
taken  to  indicate  that  the  Christian  is  not 
limited  in  his  worship  by  geography.  Neither  was 
Daniel.  But  how  can  Jn.  4:23  be  used  to  indicate 
that  God  will  not  work  at  specific  geographical 
locations  in  the  future?  Who  is  to  say  that  Jesus 
words  in  Lk.  21:24  do  not  imply  a possible  fu- 
ture return  of  the  Jews  and  an  event  such  as  is 
described  in  Zech.  12:7-14?  And  if  we  accept 
Isaiah  53  as  applying  to  an  historical  event,  why 
should  we  then  deny  that  Isaiah  11  and  Micah  4 
will  become  historic  events?  If  we  can  see  the 
relation  of  Zech.  9:9  to  an  historical  event,  why 
should  we  not  anticipate  Zechariah  8 as  also  be- 
coming historical?  Israel  broke  God’s  covenant  in 
regard  to  Canaan  in  the  Old  Testament  and  has 
been  punished  for  it,  but  God  does  not  break 
His  part  of  the  covenant  as  is  indicated  in  Ps. 


105:6-12.  God  through  Isaiah  said  to  Israel,  “For 
my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither 
are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord”  (Is. 
55:8).  Praise  God  that  He  is  not  limited  by  our 
neat  theories  of  biblical  interpretation. — Levi  C. 
Hartzler,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Binkley — Weaver. — Daniel  E.  Binkley  and 
Doris  E.  Weaver,  both  of  Lititz,  Pa.,  Hess  cong., 
by  David  N.  Thomas,  June  21,  1969. 

Birky — Simmons. — John  Birky,  Tremont,  111., 
Hopedale  cong.,  and  Gaynelle  Simmons,  Tre- 
mont, 111.,  Baptist  Church,  by  John  McFarland, 
June  14,  1969. 

Burkholder — Martin. — John  G.  Burkholder, 
Hammer  Creek  cong.,  Lititz,  Pa.,  and  Janet  E. 
Martin,  Indiantown  cong.,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  by 
Lester  S.  Martin,  June  14,  1969. 

Detrow — Crider. — Donald  Detrow,  Leetonia, 
Ohio,  and  Marilyn  Crider,  Columbiana,  Ohio, 
both  of  Leetonia  cong.,  by  Stephen  A.  Yoder, 
June  10,  1969. 

Dombach — Martin. — James  S.  Dombach, 
North  End  cong.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Donna 

M.  Martin,  Ephrata  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Lester  S. 
Martin,  June  7,  1969. 

Frankenfield — Weaver. — David  L.  Franken- 
field,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  and 
Shirley  M.  Weaver,  Royersford,  Pa.,  Norristown 
cong.,  by  Elmer  G.  Kolb,  June  14,  1969. 

Fretz — Woolner. — Glenn  Fretz  and  Janice 
Marlene  Woolner,  both  of  Kitchener,  Ont., 
First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  Robert  Johnson,  June 
21,  1969. 

Gorman — Weaver. — Robert  C.  Gorman,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  Indiantown  cong.,  and  Shirley  Rosene 
Weaver,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Hess  cong.,  by  David  N. 
Thomas,  June  14,  1969. 

Hoover — Hurst. — Glen  Hoover,  Indiantown 
cong.,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  and  Judy  B Hurst,  Ephrata 
(Pa.)  cong.,  by  Lester  S.  Martin,  May  24,  1969. 

Horst — Martin. — Adam  W.  Horst,  East  Earl, 
Pa.,  and  Elizabeth  R.  Martin,  Ephrata,  Pa., 
both  of  Bowmansville  cong.,  by  Howard  Z. 
Good,  June  14,  1969. 

Hoylman — Headings. — Louis  Hoylman,  South 
English,  Iowa,  Liberty  cong.,  and  Virginia  Head- 
ings, West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Oak  Grove  cong.,  by 
Eldon  King,  assisted  by  David  Kindy,  June  14, 
1969. 

Kauffman — Wyse. — Richard  Lee  Kauffman, 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  and  Bonnie  Melaine  Wyse, 
Wayland,  Iowa,  by  Robert  Hartzler,  June  7, 
1969. 

Kliewer — Graber. — Ardell  Gene  Kliewer, 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  Judy  Kay  Graber,  Crawfords- 
ville,  Iowa,  by  Robert  Hartzler,  June  14,  1969. 

Knicely — Ours. — Freddie  Knicely  and  Phyllis 
Ours,  both  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Weavers  cong., 
by  Alvin  Kanagy,  Apr.  12,  1969. 

Kropf — Troyer. — Dale  Kropf,  Lebanon  (Ore.) 
cong.,  and  Gweneth  Jean  Troyer,  Santee  (Calif.) 
Community  Church,  by  Cloy  M.  Troyer,  Apr.  5, 
1969. 

Leichty — Neer. — Jacob  Leichty,  Jr.,  West 

Liberty,  Ohio,  Burr  Oak  cong.,  Rensselaer,  Ind., 
and  Grace  Neer,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Oak  Grove 
cong.,  by  Eldon  King,  June  7,  1969. 

Mellinger — Groff. — Jay  E.  Mellinger,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Laurel  Street  cong.,  and  Martha  N.  Groff, 
Willow  Street,  Pa.,  Byerland  cong.,  by  David 

N.  Thomas,  June  14,  1969. 

Mendenhall — Spencer. — James  W.  Mendenhall, 
Jr.,  and  Linda  S.  Spencer,  both  of  Valley  Center, 
Kan.,  Eureka  Gardens  cong.,  by  Keith  Schrag, 
June  14,  1969. 

Miller — Miller. — Amos  Miller,  Kokomo,  Ind., 


and  Janet  Miller,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  Howard-Miami  ' 
cong.,  by  Harold  Mast,  June  14,  1969. 

Miller — Swartzendruber. — Ben  Miller  and  ) 

Wilma  Swartzendruber,  both  of  Lower  Deer  • 
Creek  cong.,  Kalona,  Iowa,  by  Dean  Swartzen-ii 
druber,  June  20,  1969. 

Myers — Dezort. — David  A.  Myers,  Perkasie 
(Pa.)  cong.,  and  Barbara  Dezort,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
Methodist  Church,  by  James  M.  Lapp,  June  7, 
1969. 

Myers — Miller. — Dennis  Myers,  Kokomo,  Ind., 
and  Elsie  Miller,  Amboy,  Ind.,  both  of  Howard- 
Miami  cong.,  by  Harold  Mast,  May  21,  1969. 

Nolt — Neff. — Martin  B.  Nolt,  Denver,  Pa.. 
Indiantown  cong.,  and  Delores  Neff,  Gulliver, 
Mich.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  by  Norman  P.  Weaver, 
June  21,  1969. 

Nunemacher — King. — Roland  Nunemacher, 

Jr.,  Lake  Havesu  City,  Ariz.,  Pleasant  View  cong., 
Freeport,  111.,  and  Rosemary  King,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  Oak  Grove  cong.,  by  Eldon  King,  assisted 
by  John  King  (uncle  of  the  bride),  June  15, 
1969.  ;• 

Ranck — Martin. — Chester  D.  Ranck,  Paradise 
(Pa.)  cong.,  and  Elsie  B.  Martin,  Strasburg,  Pa., 
New  Providence  cong.,  by  Clayton  L.  Keener, 
June  21,  1969. 

Rhodes — Rhodes. — Glen  Rhodes,  Dayton, 
Va.,  Bank  cong.,  and  Doris  Rhodes,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Weavers  cong.,  by  Alvin  Kanagy,  June 
7,  1969. 

Robertson  — Mullett.  — Thomas  Robertson,  ,j 
Milford,  Del.,  and  Verda  Mullett,  Greenwood, 
Del.,  both  of  Tressler  cong.,  by  Millard  A. 
Benner,  Apr.  4,  1969. 

Roth — Troyer. — Edward  E.  Roth  and  Cynthia 
Troyer,  both  of  Santee  (Calif.)  Community 
Church,  by  Cloy  M.  Troyer,  June  22,  1969. 

Sanger — Adams. — Merle  Sanger,  Wichita, 
Kan.,  Methodist  Church,  and  Mary  Hostetler 
Adams,  Wichita,  Kan.,  Hesston  College  cong., 
by  Keith  Schrag,  Mar.  22,  1969. 

Schlabach — Mumaw. — Larry  Schlabach,  Par- 
nell (Iowa)  cong.,  and  Kay  Mumaw,  Wooster 
(Ohio)  cong.,  by  Nelson  Kanagy,  Feb.  28,  1969. 

Smith — Swartzendruber. — Linden  Smith,  Elida, 
Ohio,  Salem  cong.,  and  Janice  Swartzendruber, 
Parnell,  Iowa,  Lower  Deer  Creek  cong.,  by 
Dean  Swartzendruber.  June  21,  1969. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Andrews,  Robert  Lewis  and  Verna  Rae 
(Miller),  Nampa,  Idaho,  a daughter,  Lisa  Mae, 
June  1,  1969. 

Cender,  Richard  L and  Irene  (Nilsson), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  second  son,  Robert  Lynn,  June 
3,  1969. 

Delp,  James  S.  and  Betty  Jane  (Warfel),  Balti- 
more, Md.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Jewell 
Marfe,  June  10,  1969. 

Hershberger,  Lotus  D.  and  Judith  A.  (Hieser), 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  first  child,  Ross  Clifton,  Jan. 
29,  1969. 

Horner,  Harvey  R.  and  Verna  June  (Kaufman), 
Boswell,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Linda 
June,  June  6,  1969. 

Jantzi,  John  and  Naomi  (Swartz),  Pigeon,  Mich., 
first  child,  Arlyn  Lamar,  May  16,  1969. 

Kaufman,  Richard  James,  Jr.,  and  Marilynn 
J.  (Woy),  Boswell,  Pa.,  first  child,  James  Russell, 
June  11,  1969. 

Landis,  James  C.  and  Mary  Louise  (Breneman), 
Ronks,  Pa.,  first  child,  Karen  LaVonne,  June 
22,  1969. 

Martin,  Willard  and  Martha  (Mellinger),  Ritt- 
man,  Ohio,  first  child,  Kenneth  Eugene,  June  9, 
1969. 

Marty,  Leo  and  Joyce  (Shoup),  Smithville,  Ohio, 
first  child,  Beverly  Sue,  May  31,  1969. 

Miller,  Ralph  and  Fern  (Nisly),  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
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first  child.  Roger  Lee,  June  14,  1969. 

Neuenschwander,  Dean  and  Marilyn  (Geiser), 
Wooster,  Ohio,  second  son,  Scott  Douglas,  Apr. 
27,  1969. 

Pawling,  Ronald  and  Nancy  (Good),  Lititz,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  son,  Mark  David,  June  9,  1969. 

Peachey,  Chester  R.  and  Ruthann  (Brilhart), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Kris- 
tina Beth,  June  19,  1969. 

Ressler.  Donald  and  LaVera  (Miller),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Amv  Sue,  June 
16,  1969. 

Ropp,  Lloyd  and  Loreen  (Zehr),  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Karen  Diane, 
May  3,  1969. 

Schlabach,  Ivan  N.  and  Julia  (Coffman),  Ste- 
phenson, Va.,  first  child,  Kimberly  Sue,  born  June 
9,  1969;  received  for  adoption,  June  18,  1969. 

Shertzer,  A.  Willard  and  Anna  Lois  (Enck). 
Orrville,  Ohio,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Darla 
Jo,  June  21,  1969. 

Trost,  Richard  and  Suzanne  (Doseck),  New 
Carlisle,  Ohio,  first  child,  Melissa  Kav,  Mar  3, 
1969. 

Troyer,  David  Eugene  and  Marcia  (Zencka), 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  David 
Carl,  June  6,  1969. 

Yoder,  Melvin  C.  and  Martha  (Bauman), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  second  son,  Matthew  Merle, 
June  4,  1969. 

Y'oder,  Wayne  and  Donna  (King),  Oturkpo, 
Nigeria,  first  child,  Lynette  Dawn,  May  29,  1969. 

Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Albrecht,  Alvin  R.,  son  of  Christian  and 
Fannie  (Stecker)  Albrecht,  was  born  near  Tiskil- 
wa.  111.,  Oct.  6,  1880;  died  at  his  home,  after  a 
lengthy  illness,  May  28,  1969;  aged  88  y.  7 m. 

22  d.  On  Jan.  15,  1907,  he  was  married  to  Emma 
Kruse,  who  preceded  him  in  death  June  19, 
1948.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Robert  R.)  and  2 
sisters  (Lena  and  Mildred — Mrs.  Elmer  Hartzler). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  infant  son, 
one  daughter  (Ethel),  and  one  brother  (Levi).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Willow  Springs  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  J. 
Alton  Horst  and  Harold  Burkey. 

Baer,  Simon,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Baer, 
was  born  near  Zurich,  Ont.,  Dec.  22,  1878;  died 
at  the  South  Waterloo  Hospital,  Galt,  Ont.,  after 
a brief  illness,  June  15,  1969;  aged  90  y.  5 m. 

23  d.  He  was  married  to  Luanna  Shantz,  who 
died  in  1953.  His  second  wife,  Lydia  Shantz, 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Arthur,  Ray- 
mond, and  Manasseh),  4 daughters  (Verna — Mrs. 
Omar  Rudy,  Grace — Mrs.  Mervin  Weber,  Lillian 
— Mrs.  Ronald  Snider,  and  Florence — Mrs. 
Vernice  Smith),  18  grandchildren,  35  great- 
grandchildren, one  brother  (Norman),  and:  one 
sister  (Eva — Mrs.  John  Francis)  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  daughter  (Edith,  in  1943)  and 
2 infant  sons.  He  was  a member  of  the  First 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  June  18,  with  Robert  Johnson  and  Rufus 
Jutzi  officiating. 

Beiler,  Fannie  B.,  daughter  of  the  late  Jacob 
and  Elizabeth  (Buckwalter)  Weaver,  was  born 
near  Lansing,  Mich.,  Dec.  28,  1905;  died  of  heart 
failure  at  the  Geisinger  Medical  Center,  Danville, 
Pa.,  June  12,  1969;  aged  63  y.  5 m.  14  d.  On 
Jan.  13,  1927,  she  was  married  to  Isaac  K. 
Beiler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 
daughters  and  2 sons  (Ada — Mrs.  Benjamin 
Ginder,  Anna  Mary — Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover, 
Martha — Mrs.  Carl  Deitrich,  Clarence  W.,  Elam 
W.,  Naomi  W.,  Verna  Mae — Mrs.  Thomas  Miller, 
and  Arlene  M. — Mrs.  Ronald  Gipe),  32  grand- 
children, 2 sisters,  and  9 brothers.  One  daughter 
(Irene  M.)  preceded  her  in  death  Jan.  4,  1969. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Boyer  Church,  where 


funeral  services  were  held  June  15,  with  Norman 
A.  Moyer,  Louis  S.  Peachey,  and  Ira  A.  Kurtz 
officiating. 

Hochstetler,  Lizzie  R.,  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Roza  (Schrock)  Hochstetler,  was  born  in 
Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  Mar.  29,  1878;  died  at  the 
Pleasantview  Home,  Kalona,  Iowa,  June  3,  1969; 
aged  91  y.  2 m.  5 d.  She  was  the  last  of  a family 
of  six  children.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
four  brothers  and  one  sister  (Noah,  Mahlon, 
Savilla — Mrs.  John  A.  Hochstetler,  Aaron,  and 
Lewis).  She  was  a charter  member  of  the  Kalona 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  June  5, 
with  J John  J Miller  and  Carl  Smeltzer  officiat- 
ing; interment  in  Lower  Deer  Creek  Cemetery. 

Hofstetter,  Kathryn,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and 
Anna  (Hochstetler)  Miller,  was  born  near  Millers- 
burg,  Ohio,  Apr.  16,  1920;  died  at  the  Orrville 
Dunlap  Hospital,  after  a six-month  illness,  June 
16,  1969;  aged  49  v.  2 m.  On  Dec.  14,  1940, 
she  was  married  to  Roy  Hofstetter,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Myrna 
Kay — Mrs.  Russell  Neiswander),  2 grandchildren, 
one  sister  (Ruby — Mrs.  Harlan  Immel),  and  2 
brothers  (Raymond  and  Wade).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Kidron  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  June  18,  in  charge  of  Reuben  Hof- 
stetter, Bill  Detweiler,  and  Isaac  Zuercher. 

Jantzi,  Ezra  Earl,  son  of  John  B and  Mary 
(Conrad)  Jantzi,  was  born  at  Milford,  Neb.,  Feb. 
4,  1900;  died  from  heart  failure  May  20,  1969; 
aged  69  y.  3 m.  16  d On  Mar.  3,  1927,  he 
was  married  to  Beulah  Mae  Stutzman,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  4 children  (Lyle,  Clair, 
Gerald,  and  Donna),  13  grandchildren,  2 sisters 
(Nettie — Mrs.  Homer  Schweitzer  and  Ethel — Mrs. 
Clarence  Stutzman),  and  one  brother  (Dan).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  3 daugh- 
ters, and  one  brother.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Wood  River  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  May  23,  with  Cloy  Roth,  Sam  Oswald,  and 
Stanley  Troyer  officiating. 


Knarr,  Noah,  son  of  the  late  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Philip  Knarr,  was  born  in  Waterloo  Twp  , Ont  , 
Jan.  25,  1881;  died  at  the  Fairview  Mennonite 
Home,  Preston,  Ont.,  May  30,  1969;  aged  88  y 
4 m.  .5  d In  1909  he  was  married  to  Magdelena 
Herr,  who  preceded  him  in  death  June  13,  1962 
Surviving  are  4 sons  (Clayton,  Lloyd,  Milford, 
and  Herbert),  one  daughter  (Marie — Mrs  William 
Knarr),  11  grandchildren,  16  great-grandchildren, 
and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Marianne  Holtzworth).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Erb  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  conducted, 
with  J.  B.  Martin  and  Milton  Schwartzentruber 
officiating. 

Krempein,  Susanne,  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Frey,  was  born  Mar.  18,  1884; 
died  at  Waterloo,  Ont.,  May  22,  1969;  aged  85  y. 
2 m.  4 d.  She  was  married  to  Norman  Krempein, 
who  preceded  her  in  death  Mar  31,  1961.  Sur- 
viving are  2 sons  (Howard  and  Maynard),  2 
grandsons,  one  great-grandchild,  4 brothers 
(Benjamin,  Jake,  Amsev,  and  Clayton),  and  one 
sister  (Margaret  Moyer).  She  was  a member  of 
the  Erb  Street  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  conducted  by  J.  B Martin  and  Milton 
Schwartzentruber. 

Kuhns,  Anna,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  and 
Fanny  (Weaver)  Raifsnider,  was  born  May  5, 
1875;  died  at  Menno  Haven  Nursing  Home, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  June  1.  1969;  aged  94  y. 
27  d.  On  Dec.  7,  1905,  she  was  married  to  Daniel 
E.  Kuhns,  who  died  Mar.  7,  1957.  Surviving  are 
2 sons  (Harry  R.  and  John  C. ),  2 daughters 
(Ruth — Mrs.  Reuben  Ness  and  Esther — Mrs. 
Amos  E.  Eby),  19  grandchildren,  and  37  great- 
grandchildren She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (Frances — Mrs.  Harold  Herr)  and  2 
grandsons.  She  was  a member  of  the  Chambers- 
burg Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
June  4,  with  Harold  L.  Hunsecker,  Omar  R 
Martin,  Amos  E.  Martin,  and  J Irvin  Lehman 
officiating. 
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Maves,  Edmond  H.,  son  of  Robert  and  Sally 
(Barkley)  Mayes,  was  born  at  Hightstown,  N.J., 
Oct.  19,  1910;  died  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital, 
Reading,  Pa.,  of  an  infected  liver,  May  19,  1969; 
aged  58  y.  7 m.  On  Nov.  10,  1958,  he  was 
married  to  Miriam  Wise,  who  died  July  8,  1962. 
On  Apr.  4,  1963,  he  was  married  to  Emma  L. 
Mitchell,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
stepson  (Herbert  Chess,  Jr.)  3 stepdaughters  (Al- 
verias — Mrs.  Percy  Price,  Hazel — Mrs.  Robert 
Wansley,  and  Catherine  L. — Mrs.  Lewis  Ath- 
waters),  13  stepgrandchildren,  2 sisters  (Mrs. 
Dorothy  Foucher  and  Mrs.  Mary  Workman),  and 

2 brothers  (John  and  Mac).  He  was  a member  of 
the  South  Seventh  Street  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  the  Francis  F.  Seidel  Funeral 
Home,  May  23,  in  charge  of  William  Weaver  and 
Clyde  Mellinger;  interment  in  Forest  Hills  Memo- 
rial Park. 

Nutter,  Louis  C.,  was  born  in  Darke  Co., 
Ohio,  May  16,  1875;  died  at  his  home  in  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  June  16,  1969;  aged  94  y.  1 m.  In 
1894  he  was  married  to  Grace  Bowman,  who  died 
in  1922.  In  Aug.  — , 1966,  he  was  married  to 
Thelma  Berges,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Malinda  Irene  Geisel),  4 grand- 
children, 17  great-grandchildren,  and  11  great- 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  son  (Jack)  and  2 daughters  (Helen  and 
Eva).  He  was  a member  of  the  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Tobias  Funeral  Home,  June  19, 
with  Clarence  Sutter  officiating;  interment  in 
Willow  View  Cemetery. 

Ross,  Keith  Wayne,  son  of  Richard  and  Eliza- 
beth (Brenneman)  Ross,  was  born  near  Elida, 
Ohio,  Oct.  22,  1960;  was  killed  in  front  of  his 
church  near  Wooster,  Ohio,  by  a passing  auto- 
mobile, June  8,  1969;  aged  8 y.  7 m.  17  d. 
Surviving  are  his  parents,  5 brothers  (Richard, 
Stanley,  Wesley,  Gene,  and  David),  and  his 
maternal  grandfather  (Jacob  A.  Brenneman). 
He  attended  the  Salem  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  June  11,  with  Elmer  E.  Yoder, 
Daniel  Hilty,  and  Wilmer  Hartman  officiating. 

Shantz,  Beulah,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Eby,  was  born  Nov.  19, 
1901;  died  May  21,  1969;  aged  68  y.  6 m.  2 d. 
She  was  married  to  Abraham  Shantz,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  Dec.  — , 1954.  Surviving  are 

3 daughters  (Audrey — Mrs.  Orval  Reist,  June 
— Mrs.  Mergan  Geick,  and  Eileen — Mrs.  William 
MacDonald),  10  grandchildren,  one  brother  (Al- 
pheus),  and  one  sister  (Vera — Mrs.  Isaac  Hurst). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  5 sisters  and  2 
brothers.  She  was  a member  of  the  Erb  Street 
Church  where  funeral  services  were  held,  with 
J.  B.  Martin  and  Milton  Schwartzentruber  officiat- 
ing. 

Shenk,  Fannie,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Barbara 
(Graber)  Schrag,  was  born  near  Dallas,  Ore.,  Oct. 
12,  1884;  died  at  the  Rock  of  Ages  Home,  Mc- 
Minnville, Ore.,  June  17,  1969;  aged  84  y.  8 m. 
7 d.  On  Nov.  24,  1910,  she  was  married  to  Daniel 
Shenk,  who  preceded  her  in  death  June  — , 1962. 
Surviving  are  3 sons  (Lloyd,  Kenneth,  and 
Ronald),  one  daughter  (Mildred — Mrs.  Enos 
Schrock),  19  grandchildren,  and  19  great-grand- 
children. She  was  the  last  surviving  member  of 
the  Schrag  family.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Sheridan  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  June  20,  with  Marcus  Lind  officiating. 

Slabaugh,  Sadie  J.,  daughter  of  Christopher 
and  Sally  (Livingston)  Hoffman,  was  born  at 
Clarksville,  Mich.,  Mar.  26,  1885;  died  at  the 
Eureka  (III.)  Hospital,  May  12,  1969;  aged  84  y. 
1 m.  16  d.  On  Mar.  29,  1906,  she  was  married 
to  Niles  M.  Slabaugh,  who  died  May  14,  1961. 
Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Beatrice — Mrs.  Orrin 
Nafziger,  Vera — Mrs.  Oliver  Litwiller,  and  Lola 
— Mrs.  Gerald  Mast),  one  son  (Truman),  and  one 
brother  (Mose).  She  was  a member  of  the  Howard- 
Miami  Church,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  May  15,  in  charge  of  Harold 
Mast,  Emanuel  Hochstedler,  and  A.  G.  Horner; 
interment  in  Schrock  Cemetery. 
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VS  Bridges  the  Denomination  Gap 


Ed.  note:  In  Voluntary  Service  there  is  no  east  or  west. 
During  the  1968  fiscal  year  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
the  Personnel  Office  reports  that  13  young  Christians  of 
other  denominations  entered  MBMC-VS.  Here  three  non- 
Mennonite  VS-ers  share  brief  testimonies  concerning  their 
experiences  in  the  program. 

A Time  of  Spiritual 
Togetherness 

By  Robert  Gomez 

When  I turned  18  I went  to  register  with  Selective  Ser- 
vice. At  that  time  I didn’t  know  of  Mennonites  or  of  any 
service  available  to  persons  classifying  themselves  as  con- 
scientious objectors.  I registered  as  a conscientious  objector 


Bob  Gomez,  Ranches  of  Taos,  N.M.,  serving  with  the  Malvern,  Pa., 
unit,  is  a child  care  worker  at  Melmark  Home,  a nonprofit  corporation 
for  retarded  children  near  Berwyn. 


knowing  I would  most  likely  go  to  prison,  but  I was  prepared 
to  go  wherever  the  Lord  wanted. 

After  high  school  I attended  college  in  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and 
while  there  I was  introduced  to  the  Mennonites  and  VS.  Mv' 
faith  in  the  Lord  grew  stronger.  I subsequently  had  no 
trouble  with  my  classification. 

Coming  into  VS  was  a time  of  learning  about  VS  and  the 
Mennonites.  So  really,  I had  no  preconceived  notions,  al- 
though I was  aware  they  were  conservative  in  some  of  their 
ways,  which  I respect. 

I believe  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  encourage  other  non- 
Mennonites  to  enter  VS.  I am  sure  they  would  benefit  from  i 
it,  yet  some  might  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  VS  as  a 
way  of  escaping  Uncle  Sam  and  the  military.  A person  com-  | 
ing  into  VS  must  realize  it  requires  dedication  and  the 
right  attitude.  When  VS  is  publicized  it  should  include  all 
the  things  a VS-er  is  expected  to  commit  himself  to. 

I have  never  felt  like  an  outsider  in  the  unit  even  with 
my  limited  church  background.  We  have  one  thing  in  common 
— the  Almighty  as  our  Guiding  Light.  Recognizing  this  brings 
us  closer  together  rather  than  considering  each  other  as 
outsiders. 


One  of  the  Family 

By  Tamara  Reynolds 

Voluntary  Service  for  me  has  been  a growing  experience. 
It  has  helped  me  accept  and  understand  myself  and  other 
people  much  better.  My  first  taste  of  VS  life  came  through 
visiting  a unit  in  New  York  City  on  various  occasions.  Be- 
cause of  the  brief  visits  I conceived  VS  life  to  be  only  fun, 
a chance  to  live  away  from  home,  and  a new  exciting  ex- 
perience. 

On  the  contrary,  I found  VS  to  demand  a sacrifice  of  self. 
Now  that  my  one-year  VS  term  is  completed,  I’ve  found  this 
assignment  to  be  a most  rewarding  experience  and  well 
worth  any  effort  put  into  it. 

I would  strongly  encourage  non-Mennonites  to  consider 
VS.  Too  many  people  of  other  faiths  feel  that  Mennonites 
are  long-faced  conservatives  that  shun  those  of  other  reli- 
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gious  persuasions.  Many  people  have  found  it  surprising  and 
almost  impressive  that  the  Mennonites  have  accepted  me,  a 
Lutheran.  This  presents  opportunities  to  explain  that  we 
really  can  work  together  as  Christians.  I can  honestly  say 
I ve  never  felt  out  of  place  in  the  unit. 

At  this  time  I can  think  of  only  one  good  way  to  publicize 
the  VS  program  beyond  the  present  channels  and  that  would 
be  to  provide  pamphlets  and  posters  at  Youth  for  Christ 
rallies. 


Tamara  Reynolds,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  assists  one  of  her  girls’  club  members 
with  a sewing  project.  “Tammy”  was  also  in  charge  of  MYF  at  Kansas 
City  Mennonite  Fellowship. 


Penny  (Mrs.  Dave)  Bixler,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  unit  hostess  for  the  South 
Bend  VS  unit,  enjoys  fellowship  with  Paulette  Lewis  at  Community 
Mennonite  Church  in  South  Bend. 


Very  Secure  in  VS 

By  Penny  Bixler 

I have  been  involved  with  the  Mennonite  Church  for  about 
five  years  since  meeting  my  husband  Dave.  I really  feel  as 
much  a part  of  the  Mennonite  Church  as  my  own  denomina- 
tion although  I am  a Brethren  at  present. 

I became  acquainted  with  Voluntary  Service  through  Dave. 
I probably  had  the  same  preconceived  ideas  of  VS  as  most 
Mennonite  young  people  have.  I’ve  not  been  disappointed 
by  my  experience  thus  far,  and  I have  never  felt  at  a loss 
because  of  my  background.  In  fact,  whether  one  is  a Menno- 
nite is  not  too  important.  What  matters  is  that  we  become 
Spirit-filled  Christians  obedient  to  the  Lord  wherever  we  are. 

It  would  be  good  for  other  non-Mennonite  young  people 
to  enter  VS,  because  it  would  give  them  a unique  opportu- 
nity for  service  which  they  may  not  have  through  their  own 
denomination.  Likewise  it  would  expose  Mennonite  youth 
to  other  Christians  as  they  learn  to  work  together  toward  a 
unanimity  they  may  have  thought  was  not  possible.  D 
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I Came  to  the  Garden 

By  Ruth  Burkholder 

The  ten  days,  June  13-22,  had  an  impact  on  the  world’s 
largest  city  that  will  never  be  forgotten  and  will  continue  to 
grow.  The  Billy  Graham  Crusade  packed  Madison  Square 
Garden’s  20,000  seats  and  overflowed  into  the  5,000  seats  of 
the  Felt  Forum  below  the  Garden,  and  often  into  Manhattan 
Center  a block  away,  where  the  service  was  seen  by  means 
of  closed-circuit  TV. 

The  large  numbers  in  attendance  is  not  the  most  important 
thing  that  happened.  God’s  Spirit  moved  in  a way  that  even 
Dr.  Graham  said  he  had  never  before  experienced  in  any 
city.  “Never  before,’’  he  said,  “have  so  many  come  forward 
so  quickly  and  with  such  urgency.  This  was  probably  be- 
cause, as  a cab  driver  put  it,  “New  York  City  is  in  one  big 
lousy  mess.’  I have  faith  that  since  the  Crusade  it  is  in  less 
of  a mess  than  before,  although  on  the  surface  life  goes  on 
as  usual.  However,  the  lives  of  many  people,  including  a 
large  number  of  young  people,  who  came  forward,  will  never 
be  the  same. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  sing  in  the  2,000-voice  choir, 
which  was  a stirring  experience  in  itself.  I learned  of  the 
tremendous  amount  of  behind-the-scenes  work  being  done 
by  the  associate  evangelists,  office  staff,  counselors,  ushers, 
by  Jerome  Hines  who  arranged  for  the  special  singers  and 
choir  organization,  the  colaborers  who  went  out  on  the 
streets  each  day  to  preach  and  sing  the  gospel,  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  coffeehouse  held  each  evening  for  those 
under  25,  and  Cliff  Barrows  who  seemed  to  be  everywhere 
at  once  arranging  the  program. 

Dr.  Graham’s  messages  were  the  simple  gospel  which 
left  the  press  unimpressed  but  spoke  to  the  needs  of  many 
desperate  people  who  heard  him  and  who  responded  to 
Christ  as  the  answer  to  their  problems  and  needs.  People 
started  coming  down  to  the  area  around  the  platform  even 
before  he  finished  giving  the  invitation.  Besides  the  thousands 
who  came  forward  in  the  Garden,  many  stories  were  told  of 
people  who  had  accepted  Christ  while  watching  the  service 
on  TV,  or  by  listening  to  the  street-corner  speakers  and 
singers  and  called  the  office  to  tell  about  it.  New  York  had 
a desperate  need  and  this  Crusade  answered  that  need  for 
many  people;  it  was  accepted  in  a way  that  the  1957  Cru- 
sade wasn’t. 

One  evening  after  the  service  I observed  a family  in  the 
subway  station — father,  mother,  and  three  sons  aged  about 
11  to  15.  Each  of  the  boys  carried  the  literature  given  by 
the  counselors  to  those  who  came  forward  at  the  invitation, 
and  I thought,  “There  goes  a family  that  is  now  one  in 
Christ.  I observed  a number  of  families  that  came  forward 
together. 

Physical  birth  and  death  also  occurred.  The  second  eve- 
ning of  the  Crusade  an  usher  delivered  a 9 lb.  baby  boy 


which  was  subsequently  named  Billy  John — Billy  for  Billy 
Graham  and  John  for  the  usher.  Several  evenings  later  a 
woman  became  ill,  was  taken  out  and  given  oxygen,  but 
died  soon  after. 

The  response  was  so  great  that  church  leaders  and  others 
have  asked  that  the  planning  organization  be  kept  intact  and 
the  Crusade  return  next  year.  This  will  be  given  serious 
consideration  and  in  the  meantime,  many  follow-up  plans 
will  be  put  into  action.  Christians  of  all  groups  who  sang 
together  or  met  during  this  Crusade  have  felt  a closer  unity 
in  the  common  purpose  of  helping  bring  the  gospel  to  New 
York  City.  As  Dr.  Graham  said  in  his  closing  words,  “This 
is  your  town.  It  s up  to  you  now  to  carry  on.’  Pray  for 
New  York.  □ 

(continued  from  page  625) 

To  the  statement,  “Brotherhood  in  the  church  means  that 
all  members  are  held  in  equal  regard,  65%  of  the  youth 
said  Yes,  72%  of  the  adults,  and  88%  of  the  pastors.  “I  am 
proud  of  being  a member  of  my  church’’:  77%  of  our  youth 
said  Yes,  89%  of  our  adults,  and  93%  of  our  pastors. 

There  is  indeed  a sense  in  which  we  all  wish  to  compare 
ourselves  only  with  the  demands  of  Christian  discipleship 
as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
could  be  an  occasion  for  self-scrutiny  for  a congregation  to 
compare  the  national  Mennonite  figures  with  those  of  its 
own  youth  and  adults  after  administering  the  questionnaire. 
Those  wishing  to  do  so  can  ascertain  costs  and  how  to 
proceed  by  getting  in  touch  with  Paul  M.  Lederach,  Director 
of  Mennonite  Youth  Research,  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

Dr.  Merton  P.  Strommen,  who  prepared  the  original 
questionnaire,  interpreted  the  results  of  the  Mennonite 
questionnaire.  As  a whole,  he  felt  that  our  church  had  much 
to  thank  God  for  in  our  youth.  He  was  troubled  by  the  fact 
that  50%  of  our  youth  give  only  1%  of  their  income  to 
the  church — although  these  youth  were  14-17  years  of  age 
and  therefore  had  but  little  income  beyond  a modest  allow- 
ance in  many  cases.  Many  of  the  youth  are  also  not  deeply 
conscious  of  being  continuously  in  the  enjoyment  of  God’s 
grace  and  favor.  As  a whole  the  adults  tended  to  overrate 
the  seriousness  of  how  “bothered ” youth  felt  about  their 
problems,  and  the  pastors  were  even  more  inclined  than  the 
parents  to  overrate  the  intensity  of  the-  problems  which 
were  bothering  the  youth.  That  is,  the  youth  do  not 
suffer  quite  as  much  as  parents  and  pastors  think  they  do. 
As  a whole  our  youth  report  a spirit  of  “togetherness’ 
and  fun  when  they  have  their  meetings. 

Please  read  and  digest  the  report  of  Paul  M.  Lederach. 

— J C.  W. 


Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $5.00  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 
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Editorial 


A Research  Project  Long  Overdue 


It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Herald  to  comment  on  every 
article  which  is  considered  significant.  Occasionally  there  is 
an  article  or  report  which  does  call  for  special  mention, 
however.  Such  an  article  is  the  report  by  Paul  M.  Lederach 
on  the  Youth  Research  Project  which  was  administered  the 
fall  of  1968  in  a representative  list  of  67  congregations  of 
the  Mennonite  brotherhood.  Sixty-seven  pastors,  almost  500 
adults,  and  over  1,200  young  people  completed  long  ques- 
tionnaires. The  congregations  are  located  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
Canada,  and  because  they  were  randomly  selected  are 
probably  as  valid  as  a scientifically  chosen  sample  can  be. 
A preliminary  report  on  the  project  appeared  on  page  589 
of  the  July  1 Herald.  Those  who  failed  to  read  that  article 
ought  to  turn  to  it  now,  and  read  it  before  studying  the 
fuller  report  which  Paul  M.  Lederach  offers  us  in  this 
I week’s  issue.  This  is  crucially  important  to  every  parent 
and  every  pastor. 

Although  this  is  a Youth  Research  project,  we  may  learn 
much  more  from  it  than  where  our  youth  stand  on  various 
contemporary  issues  in  church  and  society.  Here  we  may 
learn  how  youth  feel  about  their  parents,  about  the  church, 
and  about  their  heritage.  From  the  questionnaires  given  to 
the  adults,  and  to  the  pastors,  we  may  also  discover  how  the 
parents  and  pastors  believe  the  youth  feel  on  various  issues. 
Before  reading  the  findings  of  the  report  why  not  give 
some  thought  to  how  you  suppose  the  youth  of  the  church 
would  respond  to  the  hundreds  of  questions  asked  of  them? 
How  do  you  suppose  the  average  Mennonite  youth  would 
respond  to  questions  like  these:  “Do  you  read  your  Bible: 
( ) Daily  or  several  times  a week;  ( ) About  once  a week; 

or  ( ) Seldom  if  ever?”  “Do  you  attend  church:  ( ) Several 

times  a week;  ( ) Once  a week;  ( ) Every  other  week; 

( ) Less  than  above?”  How  would  you  expect  Mennonite 

youth  to  rate  the  importance  of  their  faith  to  them:  Very 
important,  Quite  important,  Of  some  importance,  Not  too 
important,  Unimportant,  or  even,  Haven’t  thought  of  its 
importance?  Would  you  expect  our  youth  to  feel  free  to 
-discuss  problems  with  parents  or  with  pastors?  And  if  they 
do  not  feel  free,  would  you  expect  them  to  feel  troubled 
about  this  sense  of  distance?  What  percent  would  you  ex- 
pect to  have  a desire  to  help  others  to  come  to  know 
Christ?  How  many  would  desire  to  realize  God’s  will  for 
their  life?  to  live  a life  of  unselfish  service? 

Do  you  suppose  that  most  Mennonite  youth  feel  that 
their  parents  trust  them  or  not?  Do  they  feel  that  religion 
is  being  forced  onto  them  or  not?  And  how  would  you 
expect  our  youth  to  feel  about  the  church?  Happy?  Few 
complaints?  “There  are  many  things  I do  not  like”?  “I 
do  not  care”?  And  how  do  you  anticipate  that  the  responses 
• of  the  girls  and  of  the  fellows  would  compare  on  questions 
like  these? 

The  questionnaires  throw  much  light  on  where  we  are 


as  a brotherhood  when  we  compare  the  responses  of  youth, 
of  parents,  and  of  pastors  to  statements  like  these:  “Part  of 
the  financial  support  of  a church  program  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  its  young  people.”  “I  would  attend  a 
Mennonite  high  school  if  one  were  located  near  my  home.” 
“Every  Mennonite  student  should  take  some  of  his  college 
work  in  a Mennonite  college.”  “The  prayer  head  covering 
is  a helpful  reminder  of  Bible  teaching  about  the  role  and 
relationship  of  men  and  women.  ” 

One  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  this  research  is  the 
fact  that  a quite  similar  questionnaire  (indeed  the  one  given 
to  Mennonites  was  based  upon  it)  was  administered  to 
Lutheran  youth  a number  of  years  ago  (American  Lutheran 
in  1959,  and  Missouri  Synod  in  1962).  And  late  in  1968 
the  youth  of  the  Evangelical  Covenant  Church  and  of  the 
Southern  Baptists  were  studied.  This  made  for  most  inter- 
esting comparisons.  First  of  all,  the  Mennonite  families  in- 
volved were  strongly  rural — one  third  of  the  fathers  were 
farmers.  The  Mennonite  families  were  less  mobile — 86%  of 
the  families  had  lived  in  the  same  home  for  five  years  or 
more.  Fewer  mothers  work  one  half  to  full  time  outside  the 
home  (29%  of  the  Mennonite  homes;  48%  of  the  Southern 
Baptists).  Our  families  tend  to  be  larger:  71%  of  the  Menno- 
nite families  surveyed  had  four  or  more  children,  whereas 
for  Lutherans  and  Southern  Baptists  only  38%  of  the 
families  were  that  large.  As  to  higher  education,  34%  of 
the  Covenant  fathers  were  college  graduates,  21%  of  the 
Baptists,  14%  of  the  Lutherans,  and  9%  of  the  Mennonites. 
Four  percent  of  the  Covenant  youth  surveyed  came  from 
homes  where  the  parents  were  divorced  or  separated,  5% 
of  the  Mennonite  youth,  7%  of  the  Lutherans,  and  9%  of 
the  Southern  Baptists.  As  to  the  parents  belonging  to  the 
same  church  the  percentages  ran  from  74  to  86%  in  the 
other  groups,  and  91%  in  the  case  of  the  Mennonites. 
Family  devotions  are  also  more  frequently  conducted  in 
Mennonite  homes — but  the  figure  is  only  33%  of  the  homes 
represented. 

All  kinds  of  information  emerge  from  a study  of  the 
answers  to  the  400  questions  to  which  the  respondents  re- 
plied. Our  youth  seem  to  be  deeply  sincere  as  Christians 
(two  thirds  said  their  faith  was  important  to  them),  yet 
they  are  shy  (56%  of  the  Lutheran  youth  said  they  feel  at 
ease  praying  together  and  sharing  their  faith,  while  Menno- 
nites saying  this  totaled  only  26%).  Our  youth  showed 
rather  strong  conviction  for  nonresistance,  and  for  a life  of 
chastity.  But  on  some  of  the  other  moral  teachings  of  the 
church  such  as  smoking  and  dancing,  the  convictions  were 
less  strong. 

One  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  the  study  is  a com- 
parison of  the  convictions  of  youth,  of  adults,  and  of  pastors. 

(continued  on  page  624) 
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Insight  into  Mennonite  \t>uth 

By  Paul  M.  Lederach 


Mennonite  Youth  Research,  involving  1,232  young  people 
of  high  school  age  (598  boys  and  634  girls)  in  67  congrega- 
tions across  the  United  States  and  Canada,  has  revealed 
much  about  Mennonite  youth.  The  research  also  included 
476  adults  who  work  with  youth  in  these  congregations,  and 
67  ministers.  At  the  time  this  study  was  made  similar  studies 
were  being  made  in  the  Evangelical  Covenant  Church  and 
among  the  Southern  Baptists.  Earlier  the  same  study  was 
made  of  Lutheran  youth.  As  a result,  this  study  not  only 
enables  us  to  know  more  about  Mennonite  youth,  but  also 
to  compare  Mennonite  youth  with  youth  in  other  denomina- 
tions. Here  are  some  of  the  findings: 

The  majority  of  Mennonite  Youth  attend  churches  in  the 
open  country.  Thirty-four  percent  of  them  indicated  that 
their  father’s  occupation  was  farmer,  while  26%  indicated 
their  father’s  occupation  was  in  the  skilled-unskilled  manual 
worker  category.  Not  only  are  our  young  people  rural  but 
they  have  experienced  less  moving  than  the  rest  of  the 
population — 86%  of  the  youth  have  lived  in  their  present 
community  five  years  or  more. 

In  terms  of  family  size,  71%  of  Mennonite  youth  have 
three  or  more  brothers  or  sisters.  (This  is  to  be  compared 
with  38%  of  Southern  Baptist  youth,  42%  of  Covenant 
youth,  and  38%  of  Lutheran  youth.)  The  number  of  mothers 
employed  one-half  to  full  time  outside  of  the  home  is  much 
less  among  Mennonite  youth  than  among  youth  of  the  other 
denominations — 29%  of  Mennonite  youth  indicated  their 
mother  u'orks  outside  of  the  home  one-half  to  full  time; 
whereas  48%  of  the  Southern  Baptist,  45%  of  the  Covenant, 
and  32%  of  the  Lutheran  youth  indicated  this. 

Twenty-one  percent  of  Mennonite  youth  indicated  that 
both  parents  were  high  school  graduates — this  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  68%  of  Covenant  youth,  50%  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  youth,  and  36%  of  Lutheran  youth.  Only  9%  of 
Mennonite  youth  indicated  that  father  was  a college  grad- 
uate, and  9%  that  mother  was  a college  graduate.  Again, 
this  percentage  is  less  than  among  youth  of  other  denomina- 
tions— 21%  of  Southern  Baptist  youth,  34%  of  Covenant, 
14%  of  Lutheran  youth  indicated  their  fathers  were  college 
graduates  while  18%  of  Southern  Baptist,  29%  of  Covenant, 
and  14%  of  Lutheran  youth  indicated  their  mothers  were 
college  graduates. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  of  the  rural,  farm  environment  that 
Mennonite  young  people  report  working  more  hours  per 
week  at  home  or  on  the  job  than  other  youth:  25%  of 
Mennonite  youth  report  working  13  to  20  hours  per  week 
while  only  17%  of  Southern  Baptist,  16%  of  Covenant,  and 


20%  of  Lutheran  youth  indicated  this.  Thirteen  percent  of  ( 
Mennonite  youth  report  working  21  to  30  hours  per  week 
as  over  against  9%  of  Southern  Baptist,  8%  of  Covenant, 
and  11%  of  Lutheran  youth. 

In  terms  of  average  weekly  income  58%  of  Mennonite 
youth  receive  less  than  $5  per  week;  19%  receive  $5  to  $10; 
8%  receive  $10  to  $15;  6%  receive  $15  to  $20;  6%  receive 
$20  to  $50;  and  2%  receive  $50  a week  and  over.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  significant  to  note  the  giving  of  Mennonite 
young  people  to  the  church.  We  find  that  29%  of  the 
young  people  give  none  of  their  income  to  the  church;  21% 
give  1%;  17%  give  2 to  4%;  9%  give  5 to  7%  of  their  in- 
come; 19%  give  8 to  10%  of  their  income;  and  5%  give 
11%  or  more.  In  comparison  with  Lutheran  youth,  we  find 
that  all  Lutheran  young  people  give  some  of  their  income 
to  the  church.  The  research  reveals  also  that  Mennonite 
young  people  are  not  sure  if  they  have  any  responsibility 
for  the  financial  support  of  the  church — 14%  of  Mennonite 
youth  indicated  that  part  of  financial  support  of  the  church 
is  not  the  responsibility  of  young  people;  48%  were  not 
sure  one  way  or  the  other,  while  only  38%  affirmed  that  1 
young  people  do  indeed  have  a responsibility  to  support  the 
church  financially. 

The  data  gathered  in  this  survey  have  been  examined  from  < 
many  standpoints.  It  has  been  analyzed  by  region — east, 
middle,  w'est,  and  other;  by  sex,  male  and  female;  from  the 
standpoint  of  “more  active’’  and  “less  active’  participation 
in  the  life  of  the  church;  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  size 
of  the  congregation.  Each  of  these  analyses  has  uncovered 
interesting  insights. 

Region.  In  analyzing  data  by  region,  we  find  there  is  very 
little  difference  in  beliefs  and  values  from  one  region  to  an- 
other. There  is  some  indication  that  youth  attending  churches-^ 
in  the  open  country  in  the  East  have  more  problems  with 
family  unity  and  parental  understanding  than  young  people 
in  other  areas.  But  this  difference  is  barely  significant. 

Sex.  When  analyzing  data  from  the  standpoint  of  sex,  we 
find  that  girls  are  more  concerned  about  issues  relating  to 
life  partner,  to  self-confidence,  and  to  personal  problems. 
Boys  are  more  concerned  about  moral  problems.  We  find  also 
that  boys  are  more  adventurous,  and  that  girls  are  more 
conscientious  in  religious  matters.  Dr.  Merton  P.  Strommen,  * 
in  observing  the  data,  commented,  “It  is  a danger  signal 
when  young  men  of  a congregation  begin  to  differ  markedly 
from  the  girls  in  their  sense  of  commitment  to  the  message 
and  mission  of  the  church. 

More  Active — Less  Active.  In  terms  of  the  “more  active” 
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and  “less  active  participants  in  church  life  we  find  that  the 
less  active  group  represents  one  third  of  the  total  group.  An 
equal  number  of  boys  and  girls  appear  in  the  “less  active” 
group.  It  is  among  the  boys  in  this  group  that  contrasts 
appear.  “Less  active  boys  are  far  more  troubled  over  lack 
of  parental  understanding,  and  far  more  confused  on  matters 
of  justification  by  faith  and  Christian  concepts,  than  the 
“more  active.  They  are  less  positive  in  their  attitude  to- 
ward their  youth  group.  They  are  less  interested  in  guidance 
related  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  are  less  likely  to  assent 
to  the  traditional  teachings  of  the  church. 

Religiously  less  active  girls  appear  to  be  less  humane  in 
their  attitude  toward  people  commonly  condemned.  They 
are  more  involved  and  drawn  toward  moral  problems.  They 
are  less  positive  in  their  evaluation  of  the  youth  group  and 
are  especially  disinterested  in  guidance  relative  to  personal 
faith.  Dr.  Strommen  concludes,  “One  third  of  the  youth  pop- 
ulation of  the  Mennonite  Church  differs  significantly  in  be- 
liefs, values,  concerns,  and  morals  with  the  more  religiously 
active.  It  is  quite  evident  that  those  who  tend  to  reject  the 
values  and  beliefs  of  the  church  express  their  rebellion  in 
ways  that  stand  in  sharp  contrast  to  what  the  church 
espouses. 

Size  of  Congregation.  In  terms  of  size  of  congregation,  this 
study  reveals  that  active  involvement  in  the  life  of  the  con- 
gregation tends  to  decrease  as  the  church  becomes  larger. 
The  frequency  of  Bible  reading,  of  private  prayer,  giving, 
and  church  attendance  is  highest  in  the  congregation  of  25 
to  99  members  and  is  lowest  in  congregations  of  600  mem- 
bers or  more. 

Year  in  School.  The  data  have  also  been  analyzed  from 
the  standpoint  of  year  in  high  school — freshman,  sophomore, 
junior,  and  senior.  There  is  significant  growth  in  values  and 
beliefs  from  freshmen  through  senior  years.  This  is  especially 
true  for  girls,  in  that  Mennonite  senior  girls  have  the  highest 
sensitivity  in  matters  of  human  relation,  the  greatest  aware- 
ness of  forgiveness,  the  greatest  diligence  in  religious  activi- 
ties, the  greatest  eagerness  for  guidance  in  matters  of  per- 
sonal faith,  and  the  highest  aspirations  toward  a life  of 
serv  ice.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  as  the  young  person 
moves  toward  his  senior  year  his  participation  in  and  positive 
attitude  toward  the  youth  group  diminishes. 

Values  and  Goals.  Mennonite  Youth  Research  has  provided 
insights  into  the  values  and  goals  of  Mennonite  youth.  Among 
Mennonite  youth,  there  is  generally  no  strong  drive  to  be 
known  as  an  important  person  or  as  a recognized  leader. 
Neither  do  they  feel  drawn  to  money  or  a life  of  ease  and 
affluence.  Fewer  Mennonite  youth  than  among  the  Covenant 
and  Southern  Baptist  aspire  to  status  symbols  such  as  money, 
two  cars,  position,  or  have  strong  drives  to  move  up  to  high- 
er social  levels.  Significantly,  only  half  of  Mennonite  youth 
have  strong  aspirations  for  a college  education.  What  emerges 
is  that  among  Mennonite  youth  there  is  a strong  orienta- 
tion toward  a life  of  service.  There  is  high  interest  in 
“being  used  to  help  others  to  Christ”  (63%  indicate  much 
interest);  there  is  desire  to  live  a life  of  unselfish  service 
(62%)  and  much  interest  in  accomplishing  God’s  will  for  one’s 
life  (77%).  This  should  be  coupled  with  the  fact  that  49% 


of  Mennonite  youth  responded  positively  to  the  item,  “If  I 
enter  a service  assignment,  I will  want  to  serve  in  a church- 
related  program. 

TABLE  - VALUES  AND  INTERESTS  (Much  interested) 
Being  a prosperous  business  man  or  woman 
Being  a recognized  leader 
Earning  enough  money  to  retire  early 
Owning  more  than  one  car 
Entering  a high  paying  profession 
Being  used  by  God  to  help  others  know  Christ 
Helping  to  remove  social  injustice 
Accomplishing  God’s  will  for  my  life 
Living  a life  of  unselfish  service  to  man 


Lutheran 

Covenant 

S.  Bapt. 

Mennonite 

31% 

40% 

38% 

32% 

25 

29 

37 

22 

26 

20 

23 

12 

24 

28 

36 

19 

51 

52 

58 

35 

46 

60 

75 

63 

37 

54 

50 

46 

56 

75 

86 

77 

45 

63 

70 

62 

Mennonite  Beliefs  and  Practices.  In  this  Mennonite  Youth 
Research  project  an  attempt  was  made  to  discover  how  Men- 
nonite youth  felt  about  distinctive  Mennonite  doctrines  and 
practices.  We  find  that  most  Mennonite  young  people  are 
committed  to  nonresistance,  and  are  able  to  discriminate  the 
real  reasons  for  being  a conscientious  objector.  However,  if 
the  positive  commitment  of  pastors  to  nonresistance  as  re- 
vealed in  this  study  were  made  the  norm,  then  it  is  clear 
there  is  much  work  to  be  done  to  help  youth  understand 
both  the  reasons  for  and  implications  of  the  practice  of  non- 
resistance. 

Brotherhood  has  been  a fundamental  commitment  in  the 
Mennonite  tradition.  Some  of  the  meaning  of  brotherhood  is 
coming  through  to  Mennonite  youth,  but  much  work  must 
still  be  done.  About  one  half  of  the  youth  felt  that  a Chris- 
tian should  make  his  property  available  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a brother  in  financial  trouble.  About  one  third  thought 
that  the  congregation  has  a right  to  decide  who  becomes 
and/or  remains  a member  of  the  congregation.  Mennonite 
youth,  however,  were  clear  that  they  should  participate  in 
and  be  involved  in  church  committees  (61%  felt  they  should) 
and  have  more  voice  in  making  church  decisions  (49%  felt 
they  should).  In  this,  youth  were  supported  by  pastors — 79% 
felt  youth  should  participate  and  be  involved  in  church  com- 
mittees and  57%  felt  youth  should  have  more  voice  in  mak- 
ing church  decisions.  Three  fourths  of  the  young  people  felt 
that  Christians  should  admit  their  faults  to  each  other. 

Earlier,  the  commitment  of  Mennonite  youth  to  Christian 
service  was  noted.  But  only  one  third  of  them  felt  that 
serving  in  programs  administered  by  the  church  is  preferable 
to  serving  in  programs  administered  by  nonchurch  agencies. 
Over  one  half  were  committed  to  counseling  young  people  to 
enter  voluntary  service  rather  than  I-W  earning  service. 
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Some  of  the  more  sobering  findings  related  to  education. 
As  noted  earlier,  52%  of  Mennonite  youth  indicated  that 
gaining  a college  education  is  an  important  goal;  however, 
Mennonite  youth  are  not  sure  that  college  education  should 
be  secured  in  church  schools.  Only  27%  of  the  young  people 
indicated  that  if  they  attend  college,  they  will  attend  one  of 
our  church  schools.  In  response  to  the  question,  “Every 
Mennonite  student  should  take  some  of  his  college  work  in 
a Mennonite  college,’  only  20%  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
This  suggests  that  competition  for  Mennonite  colleged  is  not 
between  Mennonite  colleges;  rather,  it  is  between  our  Men- 
nonite colleges  and  other  public  and  private  institutions.  The 
attitude  of  young  people  toward  seminary  education  is  also 
revealing.  In  response  to  the  item,  “A  seminary  education  is 
essential  in  our  day  for  effective  service  as  a minister,”  42% 
of  the  young  people  responded  “yes”;  32%  of  the  adults; 
while  19%  of  the  pastors  responded  affirmatively. 

The  possibility  of  serving  in  a church-related  occupation 
does  not  seem  to  rate  high  among  Mennonite  youth:  9% 
thought  in  terms  of  becoming  a pastor  or  missionary,  21% 
thought  of  becoming  a social  worker,  5%  thought  of  serving 
as  a church  staff  worker,  10%  as  a youth  or  education  di- 
rector, and  6%  as  a teacher  in  a church-sponsored  school; 
49%  saw  none  of  these  as  a possibility  or  rejected  the  possi- 
bility of  serving  in  a church-related  occupation. 

Another  sobering  finding  is  a latent  anti-Semitism  among 
both  youth  and  adults.  Using  items  from  the  Glock  and  Stark 
study  Christian  Beliefs  and  Anti-Semitism,  a very  limited  in- 
dication of  prejudicial  attitudes  toward  Jews  is  revealed. 
Several  items  in  the  questionnaire  about  Jews  were  preju- 
dicial; however,  fewer  Mennonite  youth  rejected  these  items 
than  did  youth  in  other  groups.  And  more  serious,  a large 
number  of  adults  as  well  as  pastors  agreed  to  the  prejudicial 
statements.  Perhaps  a stereotype  concerning  Jewish  people  is 
being  passed  from  one  generation  to  another.  When  it  came 
to  Negroes,  other  minority  groups,  and  enemy  countries, 
Mennonite  youth  indicated  a high  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of 
these  people  and  attitudes  of  humanity  and  charity. 

Temptations.  Mennonite  Youth  Research  has  helped  to 
clarify  what  young  people  consider  their  greatest  temptations. 
These  temptations  are  listed  in  the  order  of  the  percentage 
of  young  people  having  “very  much”  or  “quite  a bit  of 
difficulty  with  them:  25%  are  tempted  with  necking,  24% 
with  swearing,  24%  with  questionable  movies,  23%  with 
questionable  books,  18%  with  pressure  of  friends,  17%  with 
filthy  stories,  15%  with  malicious  gossip,  14%  with  lying, 
14%  with  cheating,  13%  with  sexual  intercourse,  12%  with 
smoking,  9%  with  reckless  driving,  6%  with  gambling,  4% 
with  stealing,  4%  with  destruction  of  property,  and  4%  with 
drinking.  (Note:  The  word  is  temptation,  not  practice.) 

Other  Findings.  Mennonite  young  people  are  much  con- 
cerned about  parental  understanding.  They  are  also  much 
concerned  about  the  faults  of  adults,  the  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  profession  of  adults  and  their  practices.  A third 
finding  reveals  the  need  for  greater  theological  clarity,  es- 
pecially in  relation  to  faith  and  grace.  When  comparing  the 
theological  insight  of  Mennonite  youth  with  that  of  youth  of 
other  denominations,  it  is  clear  that  our  young  people  can 


discriminate.  However,  there  is  a real  trend  toward  a gen- 
eralized religion  of  good  works  and  sincerity  as  over  against 
the  biblical  view  of  salvation  by  grace  through  faith. 

Mennonite  Youth  Research  has  enabled  us  to  discover  the 
degree  to  which  pastors  and  adults  discern  the  problems 
of  young  people.  In  a word,  both  pastors  and  adults  were 
able  to  determine  for  the  most  part  how  various  problems  j 
troubled  young  people.  However,  both  pastors  and  adults 
tended  to  view  youth  problems  as  greater  than  the  youth 
themselves  viewed  their  problems.  | 

These  are  but  a few  findings  skimmed  off  the  mountain 
of  data  available  and  ready  for  further  analyzing.  So  far,  the 
findings  indicate  that  a vast  amount  of  work  must  be  done 
by  congregations  and  by  church  boards  and  agencies,  to 
discover  better  ways  to  work  with  Mennonite  youth  so  that 
together  the  mission  of  the  church  may  be  carried  out  as 
it  ought  to  be.  □ 


The  theme  of  the  General  Conference  sessions  to  be 
held  near  Turner,  Ore.,  Aug.  15-19,  will  be  “Gathered 
with  Purpose.  Pray  that  God  s purpose  may  be 
realized. 

Pray  for  the  brethren  John  R.  Mumaw  and  John 
Drescher  as  they  plan  to  lead  the  sessions  of  Menno- 
nite General  Conference. 


Trust 

“We  trusted”  (Lk.  24:21). 

Victories  come  to  the  steadfast  follower  of  Christ  who 
refuses  to  waver  in  the  face  of  disappointment,  delay,  and  t 
seeming  defeat.  His  trust  in  the  Lord  and  His  promises  is 
a power  which  nothing  can  lessen  or  destroy.  He  trusts 
because  in  his  faith  he  senses  victory  in  the  end  and  his 
confidence. 

The  slightest  doubt  of  God’s  love  and  mercy  is  enough 
to  shatter  the  wave  of  victory  which  is  in  the  offing.  Trust 
is  to  possess  a confidence  without  the  slightest  degree  of 
fear  or  misgiving.  It  is  a mental  vision  of  realities  to  come. 

It  is  an  assurance  of  the  reality  and  power  of  God.  It  is  a ^ 
reliance  on  the  complete  infallibility  of  His  Word  and  of 
His  placing  within  us  His  obligations  and  challenge  to  us 
to  put  Him  to  the  test  for  deliverance. 

As  we  awaken  each  morning,  we  trust  that  we  shall 
make  it  through  the  day  in  safety.  We  trust  that  the  food 
we  eat  will  provide  nourishment  for  our  bodies.  We  trust 
that  we  shall  return  to  our  homes  in  the  evening  and 
enjoy  their  comforts,  safety,  and  conveniences.  How  much 
greater  and  more  important  it  is  that  we  trust  God  to  do 
exactly  what  He  has  said  He  will  do  if  we  love,  honor, 
and  obey  Him!  As  we  trust  in  Him,  we  generate  more  trust 
and  faith  and  intensify  the  abundant  life. 

Heavenly  Father,  I trust  Thee  for  this  day  and  its  de- 
mands.— Mont  Hurst. 
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After  the  Honeymoon 

By  David  Eshleman 


The  church  bulletin  listed  many  activities:  Men’s  Brother- 
hood, WMSA,  Bible  Study  and  Prayer  Meeting,  MYF  . . . ; 
a beehive  of  activity.  The  registry  reported  impressive  offer- 
ings and  large  attendance. 

Further,  the  congregation  had  not  submitted  to  the  pres- 
! sures  of  false  teachers.  It  possessed  the  rare  gift  of  dis- 
i cernment  and  discrimination.  There  were  some  who  requested 
membership  who  were  “wolves  in  sheep  s clothing.  This 
church  “tried  the  spirits  and  refused  them  fellowship. 

This  is  truly  a remarkable  congregation  but  Christ  says, 
“I  hold  this  against  you,  that  you  do  not  love  as  you  did 
at  first  (Bev.  2:4,  Phillips). 

This  account  of  the  church  in  Ephesus  recorded  in  Bev. 
2:1-7  describes  the  condition  of  many  congregations  today. 
We  have  a full  program  of  good  activities.  We  give.  We 
attend  and  participate.  We  have  tried  to  shun  the  evil 
philosophies.  Christ  says  to  us,  “I  know  . . . you  cannot  bear 
evil  men  but  have  tested  those  who  call  themselves  apostles 
but  are  not,  and  found  them  to  be  false”  (Rev.  2:2,  RSV). 
We  are  feeling  pretty  good  but  Christ  continues:  “I  have  this 
against  you,  that  you  have  abandoned  the  love  you  had  at 
first.  Remember  then  from  what  you  have  fallen,  repent  and 
do  the  works  you  did  at  first.  If  not,  I will  come  to  you  and 
remove  your  lampstand  from  its  place,  unless  you  repent 
(Rev.  2:4,  5,  RSV). 

Love  for  God  Is  Lost 

What  does  Christ  mean  when  He  says,  “You  have  lost 
your  first  love”?  This  means  their  first  enthusiasm  for  God 
is  gone.  God  says  to  Israel,  “I  remember  the  devotedness  of 
your  youth,  the  love  of  your  courtships,  and  your  following 
Me  in  the  desert”  (Jer.  2:2b,  Berkeley).  There  had  been  a 
honeymoon  but  it  was  over.  Israel  found  other  lovers:  the 
gods  of  the  Canaanites.  She  forsook  her  true  husband.  Her 
love  for  Jehovah  cooled  off.  Paul  had  taught  this  church 
(Eph.  5)  that  the  church  is  the  bride  of  Christ,  but  she  for- 
sook her  husband. 

Has  your  faith  cooled  off?  Maybe  you  need  to  fall  in  love 
again? 

David  Morken,  missionary  to  the  Orient,  was  walking  with 
his  son,  Hubert,  along  the  harbor.  Hubert  loved  ships  and 
wanted  every  one.  He  would  say  in  his  boyish  excitement, 
“Oh,  Daddy,  wouldn’t  you  like  to  have  that  one?”  And  he 
would  point  his  chubby  finger  at  a gleaming  motor  cruiser. 
As  we  walked  we  approached  larger  ones  costing  nearly  a 
million,  and  Hubert  would  say,  “Daddy,  wouldn’t  you  like 
that  one?” 

Daddy  looked  at  his  son  and  asked,  “Suppose  a man  were 
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to  come  to  Daddy  and  say,  ‘Mr.  Morken,  I want  to  give  you 
a choice  between  two  things.  You  may  become  owner  of  all 
these  ships  and  I will  add  to  them  the  Queens  Mary  and 
Elizabeth  and  all  the  ships  of  the  President  Lines  and  I’ll 
give  you  enough  money  to  operate  them  all.  That’s  the 
first  choice.  Or  you  may  have  your  son  Hubert.  Which  do 
you  think  Daddy  would  choose?” 

Without  hesitation  Hubert  replied,  “Daddy,  you  would 
choose  me.  ” 

“Why  would  I choose  you?” 

“Because  you  love  me. 

“That  s part  of  the  answer.” 

“What’s  the  other  part?  asked  Hubert. 

“The  other  part  is  that  you  love  me.  If  we  owned  the 
beautiful  ships,  we  might  have  fun  with  them  but  the  ships 
could  never  love  us. 

I asked  Hubert,  “Do  you  know  why  you  are  worth  more 
to  God  than  all  the  stars  in  the  heavens?” 

“No,”  he  said. 

“Because,”  I explained,  “God  made  the  stars,  and  the 
biggest  and  brightest  among  them  can  be  enjoyed  by  us  all. 
They  can  be  studied  and  measured.  God  knows  their  names, 
but  they  cannot  receive  love,  nor  can  they  love  God  or  any- 
one else.  But  you  can! 

The  Lord’s  joy,  His  glory,  His  future  are  all  wrapped  up 
in  you.  He  wants  your  love.  Have  you  allowed  your  love  for 
Him  to  grow  cold?  If  you  have,  you  are  in  need  of  repen- 
tance. Ask  God  to  forgive  you  and  help  you  to  do  your 
first  works  again. 

William  Cowper  wrote: 

“Where  is  the  blessedness  I knew 
When  first  I saw  the  Lord? 

Where  is  the  soul-refreshing  view 
Of  Jesus  and  His  Word? 

Remembering,  repenting,  and  doing  are  the  steps  to  re- 
newing our  honeymoon  with  Christ.  Rev.  2:5. 

Love  for  Our  Brother  Is  Lost 

It  is  true  that  when  Christ  said,  “You  have  lost  your  first 
love,”  He  meant  their  love  for  Himself  was  gone.  But  it  is 
even  more  consistent  with  the  context  to  believe  that  He 
meant  their  love  for  each  other  had  failed. 

In  the  days  when  Paul  founded  the  church  their  love  was 
aglow.  Eph.  1:15;  Acts  19:20;  20:37.  Another  generation  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  first  Christians.  The  loyalty  and 
activity  of  the  church  have  been  well  maintained  but  there 
is  something  wrong  at  the  core.  Greek  commentators  suggest 
that  for  one  thing  they  had  grown  indifferent  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  poorer  brethren. 
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Activity  Not  Enough 

The  Ephesian  church  was  a busy  church.  But  all  the 
activity  in  the  world  will  never  take  the  place  of  love.  God 
says,  “I  don’t  want  your  sacrifices — I want  your  love;  I don’t 
want  your  offerings — I want  you  to  know  Me”  (Hos.  6:6, 
Living  Prophecies).  I know  a man  who  attends  church  every 
Sunday  and  through  the  week.  He  can  quote  Scripture  per- 
haps more  fluently  than  the  majority  of  ordained  men  but  a 
fellow  worker  said  of  him,  “If  he  is  a Christian,  I never 
want  to  be  one.  May  the  Spirit  teach  us  that  life  is  love — 
God’s  love  in  us  makes  us  fun  to  live  with. 

Orthodoxy  Not  Enough 

This  church  maintained  its  patience  under  pressure.  It 
hated  false  doctrine.  It  may  be  that  heresy-hunting  had 
killed  love.  In  the  eagerness  to  root  out  all  mistaken  men 
the  fellowship  believed  the  right  things  but  their  hearts  were 
cold.  We  all  know  the  man  whose  integrity  is  above  reproach 
but  who  has  a cold  heart  and  a stern  judgmental  attitude. 
We  would  not  question  his  integrity  for  one  moment  but 
neither  would  we  want  his  religion.  A Christianity  that  is 
not  attractive  is  not  Christianity. 

Orthodoxy  had  been  achieved  in  Ephesus  but  at  the  price 
of  fellowship.  When  that  happens,  orthodoxy  has  cost  too 
much.  All  the  orthodoxy  in  the  world  can  never  take  the 
place  of  love.  Icy  orthodoxy  drives  people  away.  As  Jesus 
said  to  the  Pharisees,  ‘‘You  lock  the  door  to  the  Kingdom 
of  heaven  in  men’s  faces”  (Mt.  23:13b,  TEV). 

Vance  Havner  wrote:  “One  may  be  as  straight  as  a gun 
barrel  theologically  and  as  empty  as  a gun  barrel  spiritually. 
So  often  it  turns  out  that  . . . orthodox  Christians  become 
so  severe  in  condemning  false  doctrine,  gnashing  their  teeth 
at  every  sniff  of  heresy,  that  they  end  up  without  love.  One 
may  do  the  right  thing  in  the  wrong  way.  The  same  Paul 
who  wrote,  ‘.  . . though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach 
any  other  gospel  ...  let  him  be  accursed,  also  wrote  the 
love  chapter  of  Corinthians.  Unless  we  can  get  that  combina- 
tion we  shall  be  theological  hawkshaws  and  doctrinal  de- 
tectives, religious  bloodhounds  looking  for  heretics  with  hot 
heads  and  cold  hearts. 

Is  your  congregation  cold?  There  was  a church  in  which 
a box  was  placed  for  suggestions.  One  Sunday  the  minister 
announced  that  he  was  requested  to  preach  on  “Recognizing 
Our  Friends  in  Heaven.  The  next  Sunday  the  minister 
found  a slip  containing  this  request:  “Dear  Sir:  I would  be 
obliged  if  you  would  preach  on  the  recognition  of  friends 
on  earth.  I have  been  coming  to  your  church  for  nearly  six 
months,  and  nobody  has  taken  any  notice  of  me  yet.” 

Love— The  Answer 

A loving  church  is  a growing  church.  People  will  be  drawn 
to  the  church  more  because  of  the  warmth  of  fellowship 
than  they  will  by  orthodox  and  elegant  preaching.  This  week 
again  I was  informed  of  a family  who  was  searching  for  a 
church  home.  They  were  not  able  to  find  the  drawing 
warmth  of  Christian  love  and  so  drive  considerable  distance 
to  their  home  congregation.  Don’t  misunderstand,  I’m  not 


minimizing  the  need  for  preaching  sound  doctrine,  but  Paul 
says,  “If  I were  burned  alive  for  preaching  the  Gospel  but 
didn’t  love  others,  it  would  be  of  no  value  whatever”  (1 
Cor.  13:3b,  Living  Letters). 

Jesus  says  that  Christians  are  to  be  known  by  their  love 
for  each  other.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  every  revival  is  char- 
acterized by  warmth  of  Christian  fellowship.  It  was  certainly 
true  of  the  early  church.  Acts  2:46,  47.  It  was  true  of  the 
Anabaptists.  It  is  true  of  the  East  African  Revival  whose  key 
verse  is:  “If  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  he  is  in  the  light,  we 
have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin  (1  Jn.  1:7). 

An  old  man  was  passing  along  a street  when  he  observed 
several  children  crying  noisily.  He  stopped  and  inquired  of 
one  lad  what  the  trouble  was.  One  boy  answered  between 
sobs,  “We  all  have  a pain  in  Billy’s  stomach.  We  should 
sincerely  mean  it  when  we  sing: 

“We  share  our  mutual  woes. 

Our  mutual  burdens  bear; 

And  often  for  each  other  flows 
The  sympathizing  tear.” 

A kind  elderly  lady  saw  a girl  carrying  a heavy  baby  boy 
who  was  almost  as  large  as  herself.  “Isn’t  that  a heavy  load 
you’re  carrying,  little  girl?”  asked  the  woman.  “No,  ma’am,” 
the  little  girl  flashed  back,  “he’s  my  brother.”  The  term 
used  in  the  New  Testament  to  describe  Christians  most  often 
is  “brother.” 

“Let  love  make  you  serve  one  another,”  writes  Paul  in 
Gal.  5:13b.  In  6:2  he  admonishes,  “Help  carry  one  another’s 
burdens,  and  in  this  way  you  will  obey  the  law  of  Christ.” 

How  much  burden  carrying  are  you  doing?  Maybe  you’re 
too  busy  to  listen  to  others.  Jesus  wasn’t.  Do  you  share  your 
burdens  with  the  Lord  and  with  your  brother?  Are  you  too 
proud  to  admit  you  have  a need?  James  writes,  “Confess 
your  sins  to  one  another,  and  pray  for  one  another,  so  that 
you  will  be  healed.’  We  know  that  the  burdens  we  carry 
cause  the  large  majority  of  our  sicknesses.  The  Bible  solu- 
tion is  to  share  your  burdens  and  be  healed. 

Love  brings  us  together.  In  a congregational  meeting  a 
vote  was  taken  and  the  announcement  of  acceptance  followed. 
A sister  who  had  been  opposed  responded:  “I  think  those 
of  us  who  were  opposed  should  be  some  of  the  first  to  co- 
operate. Paul  writes:  “We  must  thank  God  at  all  times  for 
you,  brothers,  . . . because  your  faith  is  growing  so  much 
and  the  love  each  of  you  has  for  the  others  is  becoming 
greater”  (2  Thess.  1:3,  TEV). 

Has  your  congregation  lost  its  first  love?  If  so,  you  can  be 
the  first  to  restore  your  love  for  God  and  for  your  brother. 
Christ  says,  “Remember  how  far  you  have  fallen!  Turn 
from  your  sins  and  do  what  you  did  at  first.  If  you  don’t 
turn  from  your  sins,  I will  come  to  you  and  take  your 
lamp-stand  from  its  place”  (Rev.  2:5,  TEV).  The  warning 
is  clear;  the  formula  simple — remember,  repent,  and  do. 
May  God  give  us  courage  to  live  it.  Cl 

Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence;  for  out  of  it  are  the 
issues  of  life. — Prov.  4:23. 
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Guidelines  for  Placing  Materials  in  Archives 


The  following  concepts  and  procedures  are  recommended  to 
all  church  committees  and  agencies  who  hold  any  official 
records  (general,  district,  or  congregational): 

1.  The  possession  of  materials  of  any  church  officer  or  com- 
mittee should  be  recognized  as  a sacred  trust. 

A.  These  materials  become  a record  of  the  work  of  God 
through  His  people  and  their  representatives. 

B.  No  work  of  persons  serving  in  an  official  capacity  is 
to  be  considered  a private  matter. 

C.  All  records  of  church  officers  or  committee  members 
should  be  passed  on  to  successors. 

2.  All  active  materials  should  be  in  the  possession  of  current 
officers  or  secretaries.  (Usually  materials,  especially  minutes 
of  meetings  of  committees,  or  other  organizations,  are 
considered  active  if  less  than  ten  years  old. ) 

3.  All  materials  in  possession  of  a secretary,  or  other  officer 
of  a church  organization,  which  are  not  current  and  active 
should  be  placed  in  the  Archives. 

4.  One  copy  of  current  committee  minutes  should  be  for- 
warded immediately  to  the  Archivist.  This  insures  having 
at  least  one  copy  registered  there. 

5.  Illustrations  of  specific  materials  to  be  preserved  by  per- 
sons in  official  capacities  in  the  church  are  as  follows: 

A.  Records  of  the  Secretary 

1)  Keep: 

Constitution  and  bylaws  in  original  and  revised 
forms,  including  preliminary  drafts  of  the  original 
and  its  revisions  and  a copy  of  the  charter. 
Minutes  of  all  meetings  with  complete  set  of 
records  attached. 

Deeds;  records  of  bequests,  annuities,  and  endow- 
ments (some  of  which  may  be  in  the  file  of  the 
treasurer). 

Correspondence,  except  routine  matters  which  do 
not  give  important  information,  such  as  routine 
notices  calling  a meeting  of  the  agency  or  its 
committees. 

Publicity  releases. 

Promotional  and  informational  pamphlets. 

2)  Discard: 

Routine  notices  of  coming  meetings.  Question: 
Proxy  notices. 

B.  Records  of  the  Treasurer 
1)  Keep: 

All  books  of  final  entry,  particularly  ledgers. 
Certain  books  of  intermediate  entry,  such  as 
journals  from  which  ledger  entries  are  made, 
provided  they  give  information  not  readily  avail- 
able in  the  books  of  final  entry.  (For  instance,  a 
journal  might  give  a chronological  history  of  the 
financial  activities  of  the  agency,  which  would  be 
difficult  to  reconstruct  from  a ledger.  Pledge  slips 
might  serve  as  an  index  to  journal  entries.) 
Correspondence  which  gives  information  not 


available  in  the  books  of  entry. 

Records  of  bequests,  annuities,  and  endowments 
which  are  in  the  files  of  the  treasurer,  rather  than 
in  those  of  the  secretary. 

2)  Discard: 

Canceled  checks,  check  stubs,  requisition  slips, 
pledge  slips,  statements,  invoices,  receipts  for 
payment  made  and  received.  Keep  for  — years 
and  then  discard,  provided  entries  have  been 
made  in  the  treasurer’s  books  of  final  entry,  and 
these  records  of  the  treasurer  have  been  properly 
audited.  Samples  might  be  kept  at  stated  intervals. 
Correspondence  of  a routine  nature,  for  instance, 
covering  letters  accompanying  statements,  pay- 
ments, and  receipts. 

C.  Records  of  Other  Officers 

Keep  correspondence,  except  routine  correspondence 
as  above. 

D.  Records  of  Committees 
Keep  minutes  and  reports. 

Keep  correspondence,  except  routine  correspondence 
as  above. 

E.  Personnel  records  from  the  files  of  any  officer  or 
committee: 

Such  records  might  well  be  filed  in  personal  folders 
under  the  name  of  the  person.  In  cases  where  person- 
nel records  are  kept  by  various  officers  and/or  com- 
mittees, it  would  be  well  to  authorize  the  merging  of 
personal  folders  upon  transfer  to  the  Archives  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,  so  that  the  complete  records  for  a 
given  individual  might  be  available  and  so  that  du- 
plicates might  be  removed. 

F.  Caution: 

1)  All  records  which  are  required  to  be  kept  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  the  state,  or  any  other 
political  unit  in  which  the  agency  operates,  should 
be  preserved  for  the  period  of  time  required  by 
such  laws. 

2)  All  records  which  protect  the  legal  rights  of  the 
agency,  its  employees,  or  its  patrons  should  be  pre- 
served. 

6.  Materials  being  placed  in  the  Archives  should  be  accom- 
panied by  clear  statements  in  writing,  from  the  official 
placing  the  material,  regarding  their  use.  (This  need  not 
be  reported  for  a series  of  continuous  transfers  if  such  a 
statement  has  been  made  and  accompanied  the  first  trans- 
fer in  the  series.)  Any  restrictions  regarding  the  use  of 
the  materials  should  be  included  in  the  statement. 

7.  Persons  placing  materials  in  the  Archives  should  state 
clearly  in  writing  whether  they  are  to  remain  as  posses- 
sions of  the  official  committee  or  body  they  represent,  or 
whether  they  are  to  be  considered  as  a gift  to  the  Ar- 
chives. 

— Prepared  by  Howard  J.  Zehr. 
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The  Mennonite  Hymnal,  to  be  published  in  August  after 
16  years  of  preparation,  adds  new  life  and  new  materials  to 
the  best  hymn  traditions  of  the  General  Conference  (GC) 
and  Old  Mennonite  (OM)  churches. 

What  most  distinguishes  the  new  Hymnal  from  the  hymnal 
of  any  other  denomination  is  its  careful  revival  of  and  em- 
phasis on  the  two  main  streams  of  American  Mennonite 
hymnology.  These  are  the  German  hymns,  long  used  by 
General  Conference  Mennonites,  and  the  early  American 
folk-tune  hymns,  an  important  part  of  the  Old  Mennonite 
tradition. 

Songs  of  the  latter  type  include  “Amazing  Grace,’  and 
feature  relatively  simple  texts  sung  to  melodic  lines  of  con- 
siderable movement.  Mennonites  first  sang  hymns  like  these 
from  Harmonia  Sacra  ( Genuine  Church  Music ) published  by 
Joseph  Funk  and  Sons  in  Virginia  in  many  editions  from 
1832  to  1877,  and  now  recognized  by  scholars  as  one  of  the 
important  publications  of  early  American  church  music. 

Many  tunes  from  Harmonia  Sacra  appeared  in  the  Church 
and  Sunday  School  Hymnal  (OM)  of  1902;  only  a few  are  in 
the  Church  Hymnal  (OM)  of  1927.  The  Mennonite  Hymnal 
includes  three  folk  tunes  from  the  Church  Hymnal  (tunes 
for  “O  How  Happy  Are  They,’  “That  Day  of  Wrath,’ 
“Loving  Kindness  ”)  and  adds  about  25  “new’’  tunes  from 
the  Funk  collection.  Among  these  are  two  rather  difficult 
anthems  in  a separate  section  of  The  Mennonite  Hymnal 
designated  for  use  by  church  choirs. 

Because  Harmonia  Sacra  gave  the  melody  to  the  tenor 
part,  J.  Harold  Moyer  of  Bethel  College  has  prepared  new 
arrangements  for  most  of  these  songs. 

About  90  German  hymns,  such  as  “Abide,  O Dearest  Jesus’’ 
and  “Holy  God,  We  Praise  Thy  Name,’’  will  appear  in  the 
new  Hymnal.  Songs  like  these  are  the  core  of  The  Menno- 
nite Hymnary  (GC)  of  1940. 

These  German  hymns  represent  a Mennonite  tradition 
that  precedes  the  work  of  Bach.  In  fact,  the  hymnbook  com- 
mittee deliberately  avoided  most  Bach  arrangements  of  the 
same  tunes  because  (1)  the  Bach  arrangements  are  too  diffi- 
cult for  unaccompanied  congregational  singing,  (2)  the  earlier 
versions  are  more  interesting  rhythmically,  and  (3)  the  earlier 
versions  are  closer  historically  to  early  Mennonite  hymnology. 

These  same  German  hymns  and  tunes  were  the  traditional 
songs  of  Franconia  and  Lancaster  (Old)  Mennonites  as  long 
as  they  used  the  German  language  in  their  worship  services. 
So,  the  new  Mennonite  Hymnal  will  introduce  General  Con- 
ference Mennonites  to  the  folk-tune  tradition  of  Old  Menno- 
nites and  will  re-introduce  Old  Mennonites  to  the  earlier 
German  hymns  which  the  General  Conference  Church  has 
preserved. 

Songs  from  Many  Christian  Traditions 

The  Hymnal,  of  course,  is  more  than  just  a ransacking  of 
earlier  hymnals  from  both  Mennonite  traditions.  It  intro- 
duces many  new  songs  from  many  Christian  traditions  to 


Come,  Let  Us 


Mennonite  worship  resources.  Most  of  these  will  seem  famil- 
iar to  users  of  the  book.  But  probably  the  most  noticeable  I 
and  most  interesting  of  the  new  materials  are  the  hymns 
from  foreign  countries  and  the  hymns  prepared  especially 
for  the  Mennonite  Hymnal. 

The  Hymnal  includes  six  hymns  borrowed  from  the  Chris- 
tians  of  East  Asia  (Japan,  China,  India),  which  will  help  ! 
unite  American  Mennonites  in  worship  with  fellow  Christians 
of  different  cultures.  Most  of  the  songs,  such  as  “Heart  and 
Mind,  Possessions,  Lord,  I Offer  unto  Thee,’  are  to  be  sung 
in  unison,  as  Asian  Christians  do. 

Among  the  work  commissioned  especially  for  The  Menno- 
nite Hymnal  is  the  tune  “Union  (for  “I  Bind  My  Heart 
This  Tide”)  by  Randall  Zercher,  instructor  of  music  at  Hess- 
ton  College.  His  tune  won  first  place  in  the  hymn-writing  ' 
contest  sponsored  by  the  hymnal  committee. 

Alice  Parker,  well-known  arranger  for  the  Robert  Shaw 
Chorale,  has  contributed  an  original  composition,  “Holy 
Spirit,  Truth  Divine,”  as  well  as  her  arrangements  of  “This 
Joyful  Eastertide”  and  “O  Wondrous  Love.”  The  book  also 
includes  her  “Benediction”  written  for  the  Laurelville  (Pa.) 
Music  Camp,  where  she  has  become  personally  known  to 
many  Mennonites. 

J.  Harold  Moyer,  arranger  of  many  tunes  in  the  Hymnal, 
is  represented  by  his  own  tune  for  “I  Sought  the  Lord.” 
Esther  Wiebe,  of  Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  College,  has 
contributed  an  arrangement  of  “O  Savior,  Rend  the  Heavens 
Wide.” 

From  Walter  Klaassen  of  Conrad  Grebel  College  comes  a 
new  translation  of  a favorite  hymn  of  European  Mennonites, 
“Heart  with  Loving  Heart  United,”  set  to  a tune  common  to  | 
the  European  tradition. 

Early  Anabaptist  hymnody  receives  new  emphasis  in  The 
Mennonite  Hymnal  through  three  texts  newly  translated  from 
the  Ausbund,  the  Anabaptist  hymnal  first  published  in  1564. 
Still  used  by  the  Amish,  it  is  the  oldest  Protestant  hymnal 
in  continuous  use. 

“Our  Father  God,  Thy  Name  We  Praise,”  sung  at  the 
beginning  of  most  Amish  services  today,  appears  in  a trans- 
lation by  Ernest  Payne,  an  outstanding  British  Anabaptist 
scholar.  “He  Who  Would  Follow  Christ,”  from  the  first 
edition  of  the  Ausbund,  is  translated  by  David  Augsburger  of 
Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Felix  Manz  “I 
Sing  with  Exultation  is  a translation  by  Marion  Wenger  of 
Goshen  College.  All  of  these  Ausbund  texts  are  set  to  old 
German  tunes  that  early  Anabaptists  might  have  known. 

How  Users  Were  Kept  in  Mind 

Despite  an  abundance  of  new  materials,  Mary  Oyer,  execu- 
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tive  secretary  of  the  hymnal  committee,  calls  the  book  a 
“conservative  hymnal.  For  instance,  only  one  song  (the 
Klaassen  translation)  uses  the  word  you  in  reference  to  God; 
there  are  no  songs  from  the  recent  folk-hvmn  movement; 
and  although  there  are  some  hymns  from  recent  years 
(Fosdick’s  “God  of  Grace  and  God  of  Glory”  and  Webster’s 
, “O  Jesus  Christ,  to  Thee  May  Hymns  Be  Rising”),  no  really 
tradition-breaking  hymns  are  included. 

But  the  Hymnal  is  “conservative”  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word:  it  provides  an  excellent  collection  of  hymns  whose  long 
life  has  made  them  “classic  in  their  appeal.  The  very  na- 
ture of  any  denominational  hymnbook  intended  for  long  use 
i requires  such  conservatism.  Some  members  of  the  hymnal 
committee,  therefore,  recommend  its  use  along  with  a “dis- 
posable” songbook — such  as  “Risk”— to  provide  songs  that 
„ have  relevance  for  the  moment,  but  which  through  longer 
\ use  might  be  of  only  passing  value. 

Another  reason  for  the  conservative  nature  of  the  book  is 
that  it  is  a product  of  committee  effort.  Basic  work  on  the 
book  was  done  by  a joint  committee  composed  of  Walter 
f Yoder,  Chester  Lehman,  Edward  Stoltzfus,  and  Mary  Oyer, 

\ representing  the  Old  Mennonites;  and  Lester  Hostetler, 
George  Wiebe,  and  J.  Harold  Moyer,  representing  the  Gen- 
' eral  Conference  Mennonites.  Vernon  Neufeld  was  chairman. 

Other  parent  and  subcommittees  were  also  involved  in  the 
[ project. 

In  addition  to  the  varying  tastes  and  judgments  of  the 
[ individual  members  of  the  main  committee,  the  committee 
also  had  to  respect  the  tastes  of  the  two  different  denomina- 
P tions  that  they  represented,  as  well  as  the  varying  con- 
stituencies within  those  two  denominations.  Recognizing  this 
built-in  conflict  of  interests,  the  committee  early  decided  to 
1 make  all  decisions  on  the  basis  of  consensus.  That  is,  rather 
I than  settling  an  issue  by  majority  vote  and  therefore  making 
the  minority  dissatisfied,  the  committee  acted  only  if  all 
members  were  in  agreement.  As  a result,  the  book  is  a pub- 
! lication  with  which  all  members  of  the  joint  committee  are 
“very  satisfied.”  “For  our  tradition,  it  is  a very  good  book,” 
Mary  Oyer  says. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  the  book’s  conservatism  is 
one  criterion  used  for  song  selection.  In  addition  to  a con- 
cern for  “relevant  texts”  and  “singable  tunes,”  the  commit- 
, tee  also  tried  to  include  those  songs  that  Mennonite  congre- 
1 gations  today  find  “indispensable”  in  their  worship  services, 
j Thus,  even  though  some  committee  members  do  not  person- 
i ally  like  “Onward,  Christian  Soldiers,”  it  is  in  the  new 
Hymnal  because  many  Mennonite  congregations  use  it  fre- 
quently in  their  worship  services. 

Likewise,  The  Mennonite  Hymnal  includes  a separate 


section  of  68  “gospel  songs,”  most  of  them  with  refrains, 
from  the  Moody-Sankey  revival  movement  of  the  1870  s. 
This  collection  is  based  on  a careful  study  of  the  gospel 
songs  in  both  the  Church  Hymnal  and  The  Mennonite 
Hymnary  to  determine  which  ones  have  lasting  value.  In 
addition  to  culling  irrelevant  ones,  the  committee  also  added 
a number  of  gospel  songs  to  the  new  collection,  including 
Sankey’s  “The  Ninety  and  Nine  and  “O  Wonderful,  Won- 
derful Word  of  the  Lord. 

Texts  and  Tunes  Carefully  Checked 

As  suggested  earlier,  the  basic  raw  materials  for  the  new 
Hymnal  were  taken  from  The  Mennonite  Hymnary  and  the 
Church  Hymnal.  But  in  attempting  to  compile  the  best  ma- 
terials from  these  two  sources,  the  committee  immediately 
encountered  difficulties  that  required  many  slight  changes  in 
the  tunes  and  texts  of  songs  familiar  to  the  users  of  both 
hymnals. 

For  instance,  in  comparing  the  Hymnary  and  Hymnal  ver- 
sions of  Isaac  Watts’  “Alas!  and  Did  My  Savior  Bleed,”  they 
discovered  that  “when  Christ,  the  mighty  Maker,  died  of  the 
Hymnary  differed  from  “when  God’s  own  Son  was  crucified 
of  the  Church  Hymnal.  Research  in  British  archives  showed 
that  the  original  text  had  “when  God,  the  mighty  Maker, 
died,”  a phrase  that  is  clearly  objectionable  in  today  s theo- 
logical climate.  The  committee  chose  the  Church  Hymnal 
version.  In  the  same  song.  Watts’  original  “for  such  a worm 
as  I appeared  in  the  Church  Hymnal\  but  the  committee 
chose  the  Hymnary  version,  “for  sinners  such  as  I. 

Again,  in  “Crown  Him  with  Many  Crowns,”  the  commit- 
tee found  that  the  Church  Hymnal  printed  the  original 
Catholic  version  of  the  song,  whereas  the  Hymnary  printed 
a later  Anglican  alteration.  The  committee  chose  the  Cath- 
olic version. 

Other  divergences  in  texts  were  more  unusual.  In  “Let 
There  Be  Light,  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  the  committee  dis- 
covered that  the  Church  Hymnal  s “homes  with  love  and 
virtue  filled  differed  from  the  original,  “love  and  laughter 
filled.”  Apparently  the  compilers  of  the  Church  Hymnal  sub- 
stituted virtue  for  laughter  in  a climate  of  Mennonite  sobriety. 
The  present  committee  restored  laughter. 

Small  changes  like  these — both  in  texts  and  tunes — con- 
stitute the  greatest  amount  of  “innovation”  in  The  Menno- 
nite Hymnal.  All  such  changes  are  based  on  sound  scholar- 
ship and  careful  deliberation.  Usually  the  original  version  of 
the  text  is  restored.  Each  text  that  deviates  from  the  original 
is  so  marked. 

Such  minute  attention  to  the  details  of  the  hymns  indicates 
something  of  the  deliberate  care  with  which  the  committee 
performed  its  work.  Equally  thoughtful  use  of  the  book  by 
local  congregations  should  make  it  an  indispensable  resource 
for  meaningful  worship  services. 

Three  programs  in  the  1970  Program  Guide  will  be  devot- 
ed to  a study  and  appreciation  of  The  Mennonite  Hymnal. 
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The  Practice  of  Brotherhood 
at  General  Conference 

By  John  R.  Mumaw 


The  church  is  a community  of  redeemed  people  holding 
a common  body  of  beliefs,  having  a common  life  in  Christ, 
expressing  a common  commitment  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
exercising  a common  respect  for  each  other.  The  gathering 
at  Turner,  Ore.,  in  August  is  attracting  people  on  the  basis 
of  ■just  such  common  elements  of  religious  experience.  In 
Paul's  letter  to  the  Romans  (chapter  15)  mention  is  made  of 
various  ingredients  that  constitute  togetherness  for  God’s 
people.  The  sessions  of  General  Conference  will  provide 
a setting  for  the  practice  of  brotherhood  much  as  Paul  con- 
ceived of  its  application  to  the  church  at  Rome. 

Mutual  Concern  (v.  1) 

Brotherhood  is  practiced  through  sharing  in  mutual  con- 
cern. It  is  expected  that  a Christian  will  “shoulder  the 
burden  of  doubts  and  qualms  of  others.’  The  strong  will 
bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  will  not  act  on  the 
basis  of  self-pleasing.  In  such  considerations  one  needs  to 
be  sensitive  to  the  limitations  that  circumscribe  the  gathering 
of  people  for  conference.  Concern  can  be  shared  most  mean- 
ingfully through  openness  in  a fellowship  setting.  As  we  look 
for  ways  of  expressing  care  for  each  other  and  for  our 
varying  points  of  view,  we  want  to  participate  in  Conference 
deliberations  in  a brotherly  fashion.  It  may  mean  giving 
preference  to  a brother  whose  opinion  is  in  disagreement 
with  our  own.  It  may  mean  giving  priority  to  the  concern  of 
others.  Brotherhood  has  a way  of  determining  the  mood  of  a 
meeting  where  we  can  experience  differences  without  divi- 
sion and  recognize  convictions  without  compromise. 

Mutual  Consideration  (vv.  2,  3) 

The  church  is  a healing  community.  Our  actions  need  to 
be  shaped  for  the  good  of  others.  Our  communications  should 
become  channels  of  expression  which  show  consideration  for 
each  other.  When  everyone  is  seeking  to  please  his  brother, 
there  is  a common  basis  for  discussing  the  various  issues  con- 
fronting the  Conference  body.  Committees  of  General  Con- 
ference are  sometimes  serving  undef  difficult  circumstances. 
Leaders  are  confronted  with  complex  issues.  Many  times 
believers  are  frustrated  over  affairs  which  they  cannot  change. 
The  discussion  of  reports  about  the  work  done  during  the 
biennium  and  the  projection  of  programs  for  the  years  ahead 
can  be  handled  best  when  they  are  pursued  with  mutual 
consideration.  With  opportunities  to  experience  primary  social 


relationships  we  should  be  able  to  conduct  the  business  of 
the  Conference  with  goodwill  and  brotherly  understanding. 

Mutual  Aspirations  (vv.  4-6) 

The  church  is  a believing  community.  It  matters  a great 
deal  in  Christianity  what  one  believes.  And  what  one  be- 
lieves determines  the  real  aspirations.  People  have  a pro- 
found influence  upon  each  other.  A mood  of  confidence  builds 
trust.  The  spirit  of  optimism  inspires  hope.  The  person  who 
sees  the  good  accomplished  by  the  church  lifts  the  vision  of 
his  brother.  Giving  Christ  preeminence  inspires  loyalty. 
Loyalties  follow  priorities.  And  we  help  each  other  establish 
priorities.  This  we  must  do  at  Conference.  What  is  the  most 
important  thing  to  do  now?  How  will  we  express  our  loyalty 
to  Christ?  We  must  bring  with  us  to  the  Conference  arena 
minds  united  in  common  aspirations  with  one  another  be- 
cause of  our  common  loyalty  to  Christ.  Individual  aspirations 
in  Christ  will  be  tempered  by  the  judgment  of  others.  They 
will  be  strengthened  by  the  hope  we  see  in  others.  We  join 
each  other  in  upholding  oneness  of  purpose  to  glorify  God. 
At  General  Conference  sessions  we  will  be  hearing  the  same 
messages.  We  will  be  making  the  same  commitments.  We 
will  be  learning  the  same  lessons.  We  will  be  adopting  the 
same  principles.  This  is  how  we  will  practice  brotherhood  in 
a large  group  setting. 

Mutual  Acceptance  (vv.  7-13) 

The  church  is  an  understanding  community.  It  provides 
the  context  in  which  we  open  our  hearts  to  each  other  as 
Christ  has  opened  His  heart  to  us.  He  was  no  respecter  of 
persons.  He  was  no  selector  of  persons,  except  for  places 
of  service.  He  was  no  rejecter  of  persons;  man  is  always 
first  to  reject.  He  clearly  announced  that  “whosoever  will, 
may  come.’  In  the  process  of  group  thinking  and  decision- 
making it  is  very  important  that  participants  in  the  process 
accept  each  other  as  persons.  Acceptance  is  expressed  in 
sharing  together  on  a common  basis  of  Christian  faith. 
When  each  person  lives  at  the  deep  levels  of  fellowship  with 
Christ,  they  can  together  find  the  will  of  Christ.  When  each 
person  expresses  intimately  the  testimony  of  life  in  Christ, 
they  can  together  express  the  meaning  of  Christ.  When  each 
person  acts  confidently  in  the  witness  to  a walk  with  Christ, 
they  can  together  express  the  purpose  of  Christ.  When  each 
person  waits  expectantly  for  the  return  of  Christ,  they  can 
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together  represent  the  hope  of  Christ.  This  is  a brief  out- 
line of  our  “homework.  Let  us  come  prepared  to  accept 
each  other  as  brothers  so  that  together  we  can  know  God’s 
will  for  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Mutual  Admonition  (v.  14) 

The  church  is  a disciplining  community.  There  is  a sense 
in  which  Christians  are  “capable  of  keeping  each  other  on 
the  right  road.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  a brother  you  love 
• that  he  is  wrong.  One  qualification  for  giving  admonition  is 
to  be  persuaded  that  our  brethren  are  “full  of  goodness  and 
filled  with  all  knowledge. ” This  is  a virtue  that  needs  cul- 
tivation at  all  levels.  To  be  able  to  admonish  one  another 
requires  an  openness  to  the  convictions  of  others  and  to  the 
truth  we  find  in  the  Scriptures.  We  must  find  ways  of  over- 
coming the  common  prejudices  of  provincialism  and  individ- 
ualism. It  calls  for  the  modification  of  any  rigid  legalism  and 
conventionalism.  It  requires  a careful  evaluation  of  innova- 
tions and  frontierism.  In  our  Conference  sessions  we  will 
need  to  exercise  a complete  openness  to  recommendations 
from  our  brethren  but  not  without  responsible  discernment. 
We  must  listen  to  each  other  and  seek  to  understand  what 
is  being  said  in  the  context  of  other  meanings  and  of  our 
own  orientation. 

H 

Mutual  Sharing  (vv.  25-29 ) 

The  church  is  a sharing  community.  Each  member  is  ex- 
pected to  look  after  the  welfare  of  others.  The  church  has 
no  room  for  “me  first”  games!  We  are  ministers  of  help  to 
others  in  need,  especially  to  “the  household  of  faith.”  This 
is  an  important  aspect  of  brotherhood.  We  may  be  called 
upon  to  share  in  restrictions  imposed  by  circumstances.  There 
is  no  room  for  competitive  effort.  In  adopting  the  budget 
for  the  next  biennium  each  committee  will  want  to  make 


sure  there  is  enough  in  the  budget  for  the  other  committees. 
This  has  personal  applications,  too.  We  want  to  share  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  others  arising  from  unexpected  even- 
tualities. The  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  is  promoting  its  ser- 
vices on  the  basis  of  brotherly  sharing.  Members  are  expected 
to  pay  their  assessments  as  an  opportunity  to  help  alleviate 
the  burden  that  has  fallen  to  another.  Living  as  members  of 
the  Christian  community  calls  for  spiritual  sharing  as  well 
as  material.  The  formal  structures  for  this  are  less  evident 
but  certainly  no  less  real  This  is  a point  at  which  we  can 
function  in  a churchly  relationship  at  General  Conference. 
Learning  how  better  to  share  in  spiritual  things  deserves 
top  priority  in  our  purpose  for  going  there. 

Mutual  Intercession  (vv.  30-33) 

The  church  is  a praying  community.  We  pray  for  each 
other  “for  the  love  we  bear  each  other  in  the  Spirit.  To 
“strive  together  through  prayer”  puts  the  accent  on  effort. 
One  who  accepts  the  ministry  of  intercession  must  do  so  in 
personal  devotion  to  the  needs  of  those  for  whom  we  pray. 
It  is  in  one  sense  a ministry  of  fellowship.  The  request 
to  pray  for  us  is  no  empty  phrase.  It  has  meaning  as 
deep  as  human  need  and  as  high  as  heaven’s  throne.  When 
we  pray  for  each  other,  love  deepens.  It  cannot  do  other- 
wise than  stimulate  interest  even  to  the  point  of  participa- 
tion. And  many  times  it  will  affect  the  course  of  human 
events.  Prayers  of  intercession  are  like  incense  symbolizing 
the  pleasure  of  God  in  it.  They  are  like  lifesavers  symboliz- 
ing the  link  of  brotherhood.  Pray  for  the  deliberations,  ad- 
monitions, inspirations,  and  decisions  of  General  Conference 
that  together  we  may  find  the  presence  of  Christ  real  and 
effective  in  our  midst. 

We  ask  for  brotherhood  prayer  support  because  we  realize 
it  must  be  experienced  to  be  real,  it  must  be  expressed  to 
be  valid,  and  it  must  be  extended  to  be  authentic.  Q 


Items  and  Comments 


Ten  publications  were  accepted  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Associated  Church  Press  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Atlanta,  bringing  the 
total  membership  in  the  organization  to  190 
periodicals. 

ACP  executive  secretary  Dr.  Alfred  P. 
Klausler  reported  that  the  total  circulation 
of  all  member  publications — including  the 
„ new  members — was  21,606,625  for  the  year. 

The  figure  represented  a circulation  de- 
cline of  1,401,490  from  the  previous  year. 
Dr.  Klausler  said  the  drop  was  “no  doubt 
symptomatic  of  some  of  the  ills  now  be- 
setting the  church.” 

Another  reason  Dr.  Klausler  offered  for 
M the  decline  was  “the  fact  of  a new  audience 
within  the  church.”  The  ACP  executive  ob- 
served that  editors  “teeter  on  the  edge”  of 
subscription  losses  because  “they  displease 
* some  of  their  readers.  ” 

He  said  editors  could  not  publish  “only 
sweetness”  or  ignore  “the  unpleasant  and 


revolutionary  that  is  now  part  of  church 
life. 

“The  religious  press,  Dr.  Klausler  af- 
firmed, “is  desperately  needed  in  a society 
which  is  becoming  increasingly  motivated  by 
nonreligious  or  amoral  values. 

A student-planned  commencement  at 
Macalester  College,  United  Presbyterian- 
related  school  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  provoked 
loud  booing  from  the  mostly  adult  audience. 

The  program  included  slides  of  Vietnam 
destruction  and  children  in  war-torn  Biafra, 
recordings  of  protest  songs,  and  a “light 
show”  accompanied  by  loud  music  which 
drew  shouts  of  “turn  it  down! 

Students  responded  to  the  booing  at  the 
end  of  the  “light  show”  with  loud  applause. 
Some  raised  clenched  fists. 

None  of  the  420  graduates,  including  five 
candidates  for  master’s  degrees,  wore  the 


traditional  cap  and  gown.  Some  of  the 
women  graduates  wore  muumuus. 

Some  students  wore  black  armbands,  and 
one  of  them,  a co-ed,  refused  to  accept  her 
diploma.  She  said  she  thought  too  much 
emphasis  was  placed  on  grades  and  degrees 
in  the  educational  process. 

Macalester  faculty  members,  who  had 
agreed  to  let  the  students  plan  their  own 
commencement,  voted  to  retain  the  tradi- 
tional cap  and  gowns  for  themselves,  but 
the  school’s  trustees  joined  the  students  in 
not  wearing  academic  garb. 

The  students  did  not  invite  outside 
speakers  or  confer  honorary  degrees. 

Black  people  in  Africa  are  reverting  to 
tribal  . ■'ligion  from  Christianity,  says  a re- 
turned visitor  to  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 

Mrs.  Edith  Holland  Bryant,  who  spent 
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four  years  there  with  her  husband,  a bishop 
of  the  15th  Episcopal  District  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (A.M.E.),  said 
the  problem  of  the  African  black  population 
moving  to  tribal  religions  is  one  of  the  most 
acute  problems  facing  the  A.M.E.  Church 
today. 

“They  are  honest,  believing,  and  loving 
people,”  she  said.  “But  their  feeling  is 
they’ve  been  robbed  of  their  own  religious 
heritage.” 

Mrs.  Bryant  explained  that  when  Chris- 
tianity was  first  brought  to  the  black  peo- 
ple of  Africa  they  received  it  openly  be- 
cause of  its  foundation  on  principles  of 
love  and  honesty.  But,  because  of  segrega- 
tion that  still  exists,  “They  now  think  it 
isn’t  really  right  and  true. 

“They  really  are  closing  their  ears  to 
white  missionaries  and  I’m  of  the  opinion 
that  in  some  places  they  don  t even  want 
to  have  us  of  the  A.M.E.  Church.” 

Dr.  Donald  G.  Miller  has  resigned  as 
president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Theological 
Seminary. 

The  resignation  was  accepted  by  the 
board  of  directors  “with  great  reluctance 
and  deep  regret.” 

Dr.  Miller  whose  resignation  will  be  ef- 
fective Sept.  1,  1970,  attributed  his  decision 
to  “administrative  or  presidential  fatigue.” 

He  came  to  Pittsburgh  in  1962  after  20 
years  as  professor  of  New  Testament  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Richmond,  Va. 

Dr.  Miller  said  he  plans  to  return  to 
“more  intellectual  pursuits  and  to  get  out 
from  under  the  heavy  responsibility  of  the 
presidency  of  a leading  seminary  in  these 
times.” 


Responding  with  cheers  and  loud  applause 
when  opposition  forces  branded  them 
“conservatives,”  “rightists,”  and  “right- 
wingers,” a group  of  700  met  in  Rockville, 
Md.,  to  demand  that  Maryland  repeal  a 
1967  law  which  calls  for  sex  education 
from  kindergarten  through  high  school  in 
the  public  schools. 

Spearheaded  by  the  ultra-fundamentalist 
American  Council  of  Christian  Churches, 
the  foes  of  sex  education  said  the  classes 
undermine  the  authority  of  the  parents, 
invade  privacy,  and  are  “pernicious.” 

One  witness.  Dr.  Barbara  Solomon  of 
Baltimore,  read  from  a text  which  started 
with  flowers  and  ended  with  human  sex 
relations,  observing  that  “not  all  children 
are  emotionally  equipped  to  handle  this 
kind  of  material.” 

The  Reverend  John  Dekker  of  Baltimore, 
labeling  the  classes  “sadistic,”  told  the 
audience,  “Until  some  educator  can  give 
me  the  answer  why  some  five-year-old 
child  has  to  know  the  mechanics  of  the 
sex  act,  I will  be  opposed  to  the  program.” 
The  Reverend  Richard  Grammar  of  Glen 
Burnie  saw  the  sex  education  program  as 


“part  of  the  new  morality”  which  condones 
erotic  magazines,  “topless  and  bottomless 
clothing  . . . courses  in  petting  and  forni- 
cation and  courses  in  how  to  have  an 
abortion  without  missing  a class. 

In  Adrian,  Mich.,  the  Michigan  Christian 
Advocate,  official  United  Methodist  maga- 
zine for  the  state,  reviewed  the  demands 
and  tactics  of  National  Black  Economic  De- 
velopment Conference  and  prepared  a list 
of  suggestions  to  local  churches  on  how  to 
deal  with  possible  disruptions  by  supporters 
of  the  Black  manifesto. 

While  the  Advocate  said  that  any  response 
to  a challenge  or  disruption  from  NBEDC 
supporters  must  be  determined  in  each 
case,  it  offered  10  suggestions  “for  what 
they  are  worth.  ” 

The  suggestions  to  the  local  churches  if 
so  confronted: 

— “Don’t  panic.  This  can  only  complicate 
the  situation  and  likely  lead  to  doing  the 
wrong  thing. 

— “Don’t  be  too  quick  to  insist  upon  your 
rights.  The  right  to  freedom  of  worship  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  but  one  may 
be  wise  to  tolerate  some  misuse  of  freedom 
in  order  to  preserve  it. 

— “Don  t call  the  police.  The  church  be- 
lieves in  moral  force,  not  physical  force, 
except  in  such  emergencies  when  property 
is  destroyed  or  there  are  risks  of  bodily 
harm.  Militants  generally  thrive  on  the 
publicity  they  get  from  confrontations  with 
the  police. 

— “Don’t  extend  an  enthusiastic  welcome 
to  the  disrupters  which  could  be  interpreted 
as  insincerity  on  the  one  hand  or  as  capit- 
ulation on  the  other. 

— “Don’t  argue  either  with  the  disrupters 
or  among  yourselves.  Arguments  pro  and 
con  should  be  reserved  for  calmer  times 
under  more  normal  circumstances. 

— “Do  keep  calm,  cool,  and  collected. 

— “Do  stay  in  church.  To  leave  the 
premises  voluntarily  is  to  abdicate  the 
house  of  God. 

—“Do  give  prior  thought  and  considera- 
tion to  what  your  church  should  do  if  in- 
vaded, picketed,  or  harassed. 

— “Do  devise  possible  ways  to  turn  a 
critical  situation  into  a creative  experience. 

— “Do  be  tolerant.  There  is  usually  some 
good  in  every  point  of  view  if  we  have  the 
will  to  find  it. 


Forty-six  U.S.  Protestant,  Roman  Cath- 
olic, and  Jewish  leaders  released  a state- 
ment in  Montreal,  Quebec,  thanking  the 
Canadian  Parliament  for  granting  landed 
immigrant  status  to  U.S.  armed  forces  de- 
serters. 

The  group  also  suggested  that  perhaps 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  should  be  moved  from 
New  York  Harbor  to  Canada. 

Since  the  statue,  given  by  France,  cele- 
brated the  U.S.  as  a “haven  of  safety  for 


refugees  from  injustice,  it  may  now  more 
appropriately  belong  in  Canada,”  said  the 
statement. 

“To  our  sorrow  and  shame,  the  U.S.  now 
has  its  own  political  prisoners  and  exiles, 
the  religious  figures  said.  The  text  of  the 
statement  was  released  through  the  inter- 
religious Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned 
About  Vietnam,  an  anti-war  organization. 

An  interchurch  strategy  committee  urged 
Canada’s  Christian  congregations  to  ear- 
mark 3 to  5 percent  of  their  annual  in- 
come for  a concerted  war  on  poverty  at 
home  and  abroad. 

This  “beginning  in  1970  would  be  an 
investment  of  about  $10  million  annually 
in  people  and  self-help  projects  and  “would 
also  put  our  money  where  our  mouth  is 
when  advocating  that  Canada  allot  one 
percent  of  its  gross  national  product  to 
international  aid,  the  committee  said. 

A group  of  20  Quaker  pacifists  met  at 
noon  on  the  Capitol  steps  June  11  for 
their  regular  weekly  reading  of  Vietnam 
war  dead.  Once  again  it  led  to  their  arrest. 

This  time  there  were  more  tourists  on 
hand  to  watch,  more  cameras,  more  police. 
Four  congressmen  joined  them  instead  of 
three  as  on  the  past  three  Wednesdays. 

Rep.  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.  (D-Calif. ), 
welcomed  the  Friends  and  told  them  “as 
long  as  you  are  peaceably  assembled,  you 
have  a right  under  the  First  Amendment 
of  the  Constitution  to  be  here. 

Following  this  statement,  Quaker  after 
Quaker  stood  to  read  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  names  of  Americans  who 
that  week  had  died  in  Vietnam. 

Police  finally  led  them  away  to  a truck, 
the  congressman  being  immune  to  arrest. 

Progressive  elements  within  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Convention  have  formed  an 
alliance  to  challenge  the  denomination’s 
“traditional  conservative”  or  “fundamen- 
talist leadership. 

They  are  admittedly  a minority,  repre- 
senting 10  percent  or  less  of  the  church’s 
11  million  members,  but  they  hope  to  wield 
influence  beyond  their  numerical  strength. 

The  alliance  was  formed  during  a joint 
meeting  of  the  E.  Y.  Mullins  Fellowship,  a 
group  of  young  adults,  and  Baptist  Students 
Concerned,  a group  of  college  students 
and  seminarians  who  picketed  the  conven- 
tion last  year. 

The  Mullins  Fellowship,  which  has  signed 
up  nearly  300  new  dues-paying  members 
during  its  meetings  in  New  Orleans,  has 
most  of  its  strength  in  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia.  Many  of  its  members  are  teachers 
in  Baptist  colleges  and  state  institutions  in 
the  southeast  area. 

The  group  is  named  for  E.  Y.  Mullins, 
a seminary  president  who  patched  up  a 
theological  dispute  for  the  Baptists  in  1899, 
and  was  regarded  as  a liberal  at  that  time. 
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Significant  Actions  Taken 


The  approval  of  a Mission  Investment 
Loan  for  developing  new  mission  work  in 
Brazil,  a decision  on  the  location  for  the 
1970  annual  meeting,  and  approval  of  a 
Home  Ministries  film  were  among  the  25 
actions  taken  by  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions’  executive  committee  which  met 
during  Mission  ’69  proceedings  in  Kalona, 
Iowa.  The  six-member  administrative  body 
convened  the  evening  of  June  30  and  again 
on  July  4 and  5. 

Following  approval  of  the  agenda  for  the 
annual  Board  business  meeting,  review  of 
the  proposed  budget  for  the  1969-70  fiscal 
year  and  other  preliminary  actions,  the 
committee  heard  a special  request  for  funds 
upon  recommendation  from  the  Relief  and 
1 Service  committee.  $2,260  to  be  solicited 
from  the  Emergency  Relief  Fund  would 
assist  in  a family  camp  program  for  under- 
privileged mothers  and  children  in  the 
Denver,  Colo.,  area.  The  recommendation 
was  moved  and  carried. 

A $5,000  Mission  Investment  Loan  at 
4 percent  interest  was  made  available  to 
the  Brazil  Mennonite  Church  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  and  construction  of  a dwelling 
in  the  city  of  Paulinia,  Brazil.  Board  mis- 
sionaries Gerald  and  Valetta  Kaczor  termi- 
nate a year  of  language  study  this  month 
and  have  been  appointed  to  begin  work  in 
this  new  area  of  witness. 

Ernest  Bennett,  executive  secretary,  re- 
ported that  arrangements  have  been  made 
to  hold  the  1970  Board  Meeting  in  the 
Franconia  Conference  area  and  that  a letter 
has  been  received  extending  an  official  invi- 
tation. It  was  recommended  that  the  invita- 
tion be  accepted  and  to  designate  July  1-5 
as  the  dates  for  Mission  ’70. 

Bennett  also  reported  on  the  decision 
of  the  Greencroft  Villa  Board  to  purchase 
an  additional  nine  acres  of  land  for  nursing 
home  development  and  that  the  Board 
approve  a land  contract  purchase.  It  was 
moved  and  carried  to  authorize  Board 
treasurer  David  Leatherman  to  sign  a con- 
tract of  purchase  between  the  Board  and 
Dan  Slabach  for  land  adjacent  to  the  pres- 
ent retirement  facilities  on  the  outskirts  of 
Goshen,  Ind. 

It  was  noted  that  the  Urban  Racial  Coun- 
cil had  nominated  John  Powell,  pastor  of 
10th  Street  Mennonite  Church  in  Wichita, 
Kan.,  as  secretary.  It  was  moved  and  car- 
ried to  appoint  Powell  as  secretary  for  the 
Urban  Racial  Council.  The  committee  re- 
viewed the  proposed  structure  for  placing 


Powell  on  the  Mission  Board  staff  in  Elk- 
hart to  deal  with  specific  urban  racial 
concerns. 

Harold  Weaver,  audio-visuals  coordinator 
for  the  Board,  met  with  the  committee  and 
presented  a proposal  recommended  by  a 
special  study  group  of  Home  Ministries 
personnel  for  a general  Home  Ministries 
film  to  be  planned  during  the  coming  year. 
Action  taken  by  the  committee  approves 
production  of  the  film  in  principle,  which  is 
to  focus  on  the  urban  situation  and  will 
attempt  to  say,  “There  are  problems  we 
can  do  something  about.”  The  production 
committee  appointed  to  work  with  the 
Board’s  Information  Services  Division  on  the 
project  is:  Simon  Gingerich,  chairman; 

Norman  Kraus,  John  Powell,  Roy  Umble, 
and  Roy  Yoder.  Costs  for  production  are 
to  be  budgeted  from  estate  and  mission  in- 
vestment funds  over  a three-year  period. 

Other  special  appointments  included 
Robert  J.  Baker,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  Lois 
Clemens,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  to  the  program 
committee  for  Mission  ’70;  and  Dr.  Glenn 
E.  Miller,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  to  member- 
ship on  the  Overseas  Missions  committee. 

Having  scheduled  upcoming  executive 
sessions  for  the  remainder  of  1969  and  for 
1970,  the  committee  adjourned  at  3:30  p.m. 
on  July  5. 


Board  Adopts  New  Budget 

“We  received  $383,712  or  an  increase  of 
10  percent  in  contributions  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  new  fiscal  year  beginning 
Apr.  1,  David  Leatherman,  treasurer  for 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  said  in 
Elkhart  on  July  11.  “While  disbursements 
have  also  increased  for  this  period,  this 
figure  fluctuates  so  much  that  it  is  hard 
to  accurately  report.” 

Leatherman  reported  that  missions  giving 
last  year  in  the  Mennonite  Church  aver- 
aged $28.83  per  member.  Actual  per 
member  request  was  $31.50. 

“During  the  annual  business  session  at 
Mission  ’69,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
adopted  a budget  of  $2,364,491  for  the 
1969-70  fiscal  year,”  Leatherman  said. 
“This  means  that  $2,041,000  in  contri- 
butions, or  a 13.7  percent  increase,  is 
needed  to  meet  the  planned  mission  pro- 
gram. Congregations  operating  on  a 
planned  giving  basis  should  notice  that 
$33  per  member  is  being  requested  in 


order  to  meet  this  budget  for  the  year 
1969-70.” 

With  the  Board  carrying  over  a $60,000 
deficit  from  last  year,  Leatherman  asks  if 
it  is  realistic  for  us  to  increase  our  askings 
for  contributions  to  $33  per  member.  How- 
ever, many  Venture  Groups  at  Mission 
’69  felt  this  figure  should  have  been 
doubled  in  light  of  current  foreign  and 
domestic  needs.  How  do  you  respond? 

Missionary  Cites 
Indianization  Process 

“The  church  in  India  is  growing,”  said 
Dale  Schumm  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions headquarters  on  July  9,  “but  this 
growth  will  foment  some  difficult  times 
that  are  necessary  to  mold  a stronger,  more 
dynamic  indigenous  structure'  of  Indian 
Christians.” 

Schumm,  with  his  wife  Laura  and  two 
children,  returned  to  the  States  on  June  22 
upon  notification  that  Mrs.  Schumm’s  father, 
Owen  Bauman  of  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  was 
experiencing  a terminal  illness.  The  couple 
began  their  assignment  in  Bihar,  India,  in 
March  of  1966,  and  served  a total  of  three 
and  one-half  years.  Schumm  was  formerly 
pastor  of  the  East  Zorra  Mennonite  Church, 
Tavistock,  Ont. 

“We  arrived  in  Bihar  during  the  1966-67 
extreme  famine,”  Schumm  said.  “Sensing 
the  immediate  need,  I dropped  my  plans 
for  directing  leadership  training  for  the 
present  and  concentrated  on  assisting 


Dale  Schumm 


missionary  John  Beachy  with  famine  relief 
in  Latehar.  During  that  time  the  church 
adopted  a policy  of  not  holding  any  bap- 
tismal services  until  the  famine  was  over. 
This  served  to  discourage  those  who  would 
feign  Christianity  and  hopefully  receive 
special  treatment  and  to  eradicate  any 
accusations  of  bribery. 

“We  were  concerned  to  encourage  the 
Indian  Christian  to  assume  as  much  of  the 
mission  work  as  possible,”  he  continued. 
“For  example,  it  seemed  that  the  time  had 
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come  for  the  local  church  to  take  over  ad- 
ministration of  the  girls  and  boys  hostel 
in  Latehar.  That  was  in  the  fall  of  ’67. 
In  January  of  68  I presented  my  case  at 
the  church  conference  and  it  was  accepted 
with  little  resistance. 

“The  missionary  role  in  India  will  con- 
tinue to  change  as  the  process  of  Indianiza- 
tion  develops.  As  more  responsibility  is 
given  to  the  Indians,  I see  a need  for 
sending  more  short-term  missionary  per- 
sonnel.” 

Schumm  explained  that  he  didn’t  sense 
India’s  recently  passed  anti-conversion  bill 
— that  makes  it  illegal  to  convert  someone 
from  one  religion  to  another — being  too 
strongly  enforced. 

“Church  growth  in  India  is  a family 
affair,”  Schumm  went  on.  “It  begins  with 
one  family  contacting  another,  with  the 
church  leaders  following  up  the  contacts 
upon  request. 

“A  decision  to  follow  Christ  is  not  without 
cost,  he  added.  “Often  the  new  convert 
experiences  ridicule  and  other  harsh  treat- 
ment by  parents  and  friends.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  and  difficult  stage  of  be- 
coming a Christian  and  church  member  is 
the  housecleaning  ceremony  where  the 
fetishes  symbolizing  the  spirits  of  ancestors 
are  removed.  This  is  no  small  matter,  and 
the  church  leaders  realize  they  are  playing 
with  fire,  so  to  speak  The  ensuing  steps 
include  the  dedication  of  the  whole  family, 
a baptismal  service  following  catechism,  and 
finally  communion. 

The  Schurnms  also  played  a community 
development  role  during  their  term.  The 
church,  mission,  and  MCC  first  began  a 
cooperative  relief  program  which  has  now 
phased  into  development  work.  Serving  as 


Latehar  project  director  Schumm  super- 
vised the  digging  of  22  wells  in  the  area 
to  offset  the  problem  of  water  retention 
and  distribution.  The  wells  run  from  15 
to  60  feet  deep,  walled  up  with  stone  or 
brick.  “I  was  convinced  of  the  value  of 
building  these  wells  when  I recently  went 
on  an  inspection  tour  of  the  villages  and 
discovered  families  growing  and  irrigating 
vegetable  gardens  in  formerly  barren  areas,” 
Schumm  said. 

“God  is  at  work  in  India,  he  continued, 
“and  I'm  personally  very  happy  with  the 
way  He  is  handling  things. 

In  September  the  Schurnms  will  leave 
for  their  second  term  of  service  in  India 
to  work  with  church  programming,  hostel 
supervision,  and  agricultural  development. 

Home  Missions 
Council  Meets 

Committee  meetings  and  Board  business 
sessions  marked  the  opening  days  of  Mis- 
sion 69,  the  63rd  anqual  convention  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  held  July  1-6 
at  Iowa  Mennonite  School  near  Kalona. 
The  Home  Missions  Council,  one  of  the 
first  committees  to  assemble,  is  comprised 
of  the  chairman  and  staff  members  of 
district  mission  boards  and  meets  annually 
to  discuss  mission  strategy  especially  re- 
lated to  urban  areas  where  the  Mennonite 
Church  is  at  work. 

At  the  1968  meeting  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sions Council  in  Kidron,  Ohio,  a tentative 
proposal  for  an  urban  training  program 
was  presented.  The  purpose — to  give  per- 
sons planning  to  work  in  the  city  (pastors, 
VS-ers,  youth  workers,  etc.)  an  orientation 


Roy  Kiser,  secretary  of  Missions  for  Virginia 
Mennonite  Mission  Board,  discusses  the  Con- 
ference’s church  extension  program  with  Simon 
Gingerich,  assistant  secretary  for  Home  Missions. 


that  exposes  them  to  urban  situations  and 
offers  skills  necessary  to  serve  effectively 
in  the  city. 

Due  to  insufficient  funds  for  an  elaborate 
training  program  during  the  1969-70  fiscal 
year.  Home  Missions  is  presently  operating 
a limited  orientation  program  for  persons 
involved  in  inner-city  ministries.  Because 
the  need  for  orientation  and  training  of 
service  and  mission  personnel  is  so  apparent, 
the  Council  on  July  1 took  the  following 
action: 

“We  recommend  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee that  efforts  now  being  put  forth  to 
develop  programs  of  training  for  urban 
mission  be  continued  and  accelerated  and 
that  care  be  given  to  coordinate  planning 
with  that  of  other  interested  agencies. 

The  morning  session  closed  with  Simon 
Gingerich,  assistant  secretary  for  Home 
Missions,  calling  for  a decade  of  advance 
whereby  churches  make  definite  plans  to 
expand  and  be  mobile.  The  afternoon  found 
each  district  conference  present  reporting 
what  it  is  doing  to  plan  for  the  future.  The 
projections  ranged  from  three  new  churches 
in  the  next  ten  years  for  Western  Ontario 
Conference  to  45  new  churches  in  the  next 
25  years  for  Virginia  Conference.  It  w'as 
noted  that  Indiana-Miehigan  Conference  is 
in  the  middle  of  a major  fact-finding  study 
of  its  field  and  resources  in  order  to  realis- 
tically plan  for  a decade  of  advance.  The 
Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  has  also  begun 
such  a study. 

“It  should  be  acknowledged  that  these 
are  just  projections,”  said  Gingerich.  “Dis- 
trict conferences  have  not  all  seriously  con- 
sidered the  resources  that  will  be  required 
to  expand  their  efforts  in  line  with  their 
projections.  However,  in  my  judgment,  it 
is  significant  that  mission  leaders  are  think- 
ing about  and  planning  for  an  aggressive 
program  of  church  extension. 

The  July  1 session  also  found  Ivan  Kauff- 
mann,  acting  secretary  of  Information  Ser- 
vices, reviewing  plans  for  the  1969  fall 
Missions  Week  promotion.  Council  members 
indicated  by  action  that  they  favored  the 


1969  Graduates  of  Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary  (left  to  right):  Vo  Thien  An,  MDiv,  of 
Vietnam;  Clifford  N.  Quantz,  MDiv,  of  Mishawaka,  Ind.;  Paul  Tadeo,  MRE,  of  Goshen,  Ind.; 
Marshall  S.  Poe,  MDiv,  of  Chambersburg,  Pa.;  E.  Keith  Hostetler,  MDiv,  of  Tofield,  Alta.; 
David  Helmuth,  MDiv,  of  Goshen,  Ind.;  Glenn  Musselman,  MDiv,  of  Brazil;  Samuel  L.  Moyer, 
MDiv,  of  Doylestown,  Pa.;  Carl  Newswanger,  MDiv,  of  New  Holland,  Pa.;  Leo  Miller,  MRE,  of 
Elkhart,  Ind.;  and  Henry  W.  Dueck,  MDiv,  of  Granger,  Ind. 
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j proposed  plan  to  highlight  urban  needs 
; and  opportunities  in  the  area  of  Home 
Missions.  The  Council  also  voiced  approval 
! for  the  planning  being  initiated  for  the 
development  of  a Home  Ministries  film  to 
be  produced  by  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
I M issions  audio-visual  team  as  a tool  for 
' missions  promotion  during  the  coming  year. 

John  Powell,  secretary  of  the  Urban 
Racial  Council,  presented  a brief  report  of 
| their  work  for  the  past  year.  Powell  noted 
in  particular  the  resources  the  URC  can 
I provide  to  district  conferences  for  their 
, programs  in  minority  communities.  Ensuing 
‘ discussions  indicated  an  openness  on  the 
part  of  district  leaders  to  utilize  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  the  Urban  Racial  Council. 

The  report  also  recognized  that  other 
minorities  in  our  country  continue  to  suffer 
injustices  and  that  the  predominantly  white 
Mennonite  church  has  not  been  altogether 
^ free  of  discriminatory  practices.  Powell  indi- 
cated that  representatives  of  Spanish-speak- 
ing churches  would  hold  a caucus  on  July 
4 afternoon  to  consider  a possible  organiza- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  their  unique  con- 
cerns. 

The  Council  heard  a brief  report  by  the 
* secretary  of  a newly  organized  domestic 
COMBS  (Council  of  Mission  Board  Secre- 
taries) organization.  This  organization  pro- 
poses to  work  in  the  Home  Ministries  area 
somewhat  paralleling  the  present  COMBS 
overseas  group.  It  was  reported  that  pre- 
liminary meetings  were  attended  in  De- 
cember and  May  by  Home  Missions  and 
Service  secretaries  from  several  Mennonite 
- and  Brethren  in  Christ  mission  boards. 

[ Action  taken  by  the  Home  Missions  Council 
encourages  the  organization  of  domestic 
! COMBS  in  line  with  the  report. 

The  Council  concluded  its  work  on  Tues- 
day with  a brief  discussion  of  problems  of 
recruitment  and  support  for  mission  pastors, 
+ particularly  referring  to  persons  from  minor- 
ity groups. 

“Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of 
this  year’s  Home  Missions  Council  was  John 
Powell’s  explanation  of  the  Black  Mani- 
festo’ and  his  urging  a doubling  of  Menno- 
nite involvement  in  the  programs  and  prob- 
lems of  race,’  concluded  Gingerich. 


|- 

[ 
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Indonesian  Leaders 
to  Visit  Churches 

Two  Indonesian  Mennonite  leaders  are  on 
a two-month  tour  of  Asian  Menno- 
nite and  Brethren  in  Christ  churches,  from 
July  16  to  Sept.  16.  This  is  the  second  of 
a series  of  annual  visits  planned  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Asian  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  churches  at  the  1967 
Mennonite  World  Conference  in  Amsterdam. 

The  Indonesian  Mennonite  leaders, 
Mr.  Teopilus  Muryadi  Jadiprasetya,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Muria  Synod,  Semarang 


(“Chinese ” Mennonite  Church  of  Indonesia), 
and  the  Reverend  S.  Harsosudirdjo,  pastor 
of  Djuana  Church  of  the  Javanese  Evangeli- 
cal Church,  Pati,  plan  to  visit  Taiwan, 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Vietnam,  and  India. 

In  the  past,  Mennonites  of  the  various 
Asian  countries  learned  about  each  other 
through  Mennonites  from  the  West.  Ac- 
cording to  Albert  Widjaja,  former  chairman 
of  the  Muria  Synod,  such  information  was 


abstract  and  nonpersonal.  Now  the  contact 
is  direct  and  the  meetings  are  a personal 
fellowship. 

The  annual  visits  will  culminate  in  an 
all-Asia  Mennonite  Conference  in  1971.  The 
two-man  Indonesian  team  will  give  at- 
tention to  exploring  the  various  sites  for 
such  a conference.  They  will  also  attend 
the  annual  Asian  reconciliation  work  camp, 
this  year  held  in  Hokkaido,  Japan. 


Conference  Peace  Committee  Visits  Washington,  D.C. 


Church  committees  are  discovering  that 
their  resourcefulness  can  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  taking  time  out  for  field-study 
trips  through  which  insights,  otherwise  un- 
obtainable, may  be  grasped. 

The  Lancaster  Conference  Peace  Com- 
mittee recently  spent  two  days  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  church’s  program  of  missions  and  volun- 
tary service,  and  the  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  interest  of  peace.  It  was  also 
an  occasion  to  learn  of  the  functions  ot  the 
MCC  Peace  Section’s  Washington  office. 

This  office  arranged  for  briefing  sessions 
and  congressional  appointments  for  the 
Lancaster  committee.  The  first  day  was 
spent  visiting  the  NSBRO  office,  lunching 
with  the  Lancaster  Conference  Civilian 
Peace  Service  men  at  the  Washington 
Hospital  Center,  observing  the  W Street 
voluntary  service  program,  visiting  the 
mission  churches,  and  meeting  with  the 
South  Dakota  VS  unit. 

The  second  day  began  with  a two-hour 
discussion  on  “The  Christian  and  Govern- 
ment” led  by  Delton  Franz,  MCC  Peace 
Section  Washington  representative.  The 
session  served  to  provide  background  for 
the  day’s  exposure  and  contact  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Walton  Hackman,  Peace  Section  act- 
ing executive  secretary  of  the  Akron 
office,  also  served  as  a resource  leader  for 
the  group. 

Meeting  with  Senator  Richard  Schweiker 
in  his  office,  the  committee  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  share  their  concerns  on  such  cur- 
rent issues  as  the  expanding  influence  of 
the  military  sector  on  the  priorities  of  our 
nation.  The  committee  expressed  encourage- 
ment to  the  Pennsylvania  freshman  senator 
for  his  efforts  to  chart  a course  away  from 
unbridled  military  spending  and  dependency 
on  arms  for  security. 

An  appointment  with  Congressman  Edwin 
Eshleman  also  proved  to  be  an  instructive 
occasion  to  gain  perspective  on  the  thinking 
of  the  representative  of  the  16th  District, 
serving  the  Lancaster  area. 

A firsthand  observance  of  a congregational 
hearing  on  the  Vietnam  refugee  problem 
offered  the  opportunity  to  see  a Senate 
committee  struggle  with  a matter  of  im- 
mediate interest  to  the  committee.  The 
Lancaster  Conference  mission  board  spon- 
sors missionaries  in  Saigon,  for  whom  the 


seriousness  of  the  refugee’s  plight  is 
familiar. 

A briefing  session,  arranged  with  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
at  the  State  Department,  lent  weight  to  the 
importance  of  present  efforts  to  curb  the 
arms  race. 

If  it  is  possible  to  sum  up  such  a day’s 
experience  by  a conference  Peace  Commit- 
tee, it  might  be  something  like  this. 

The  assignment  of  a nation  s priorities  is 
not  a matter  for  the  expert  alone.  It  can- 
not depend  solely  on  “classified  information, 
nor  should  it  be  the  monopoly  of  the  policy- 
maker. The  Christian  church  must  also 
contribute  the  counsel  of  its  moral  and  ethi- 
cal convictions.  The  destiny  of  the  lives  of 
this  generation  and  of  many  to  come 
should  be  a subject  of  discussion  to  which 
the  church  makes  an  essential  contribution. 

Anti-Americanism  Noted 
in  Northeast  Brazil 

“The  United  States  has  only  four  natural 
resources  left  and,  therefore,  they  rob 
Brazil  and  other  foreign  nations  of  their 
gold  supply,  etc.”  Such  are  the  interesting 
facts  learned  about  U.S.  foreign  policy  by 
Allen  Liechty,  Paxman  in  Recife,  northeast 
Brazil. 

Being  a Yankee  in  South  America  is 
not  always  a comfortable  thing,  Liechty 
writes.  The  Rockefeller  visits  point  this 
out  sharply,  but  the  average  American  can 
hardly  comprehend  the  depth  or  the  sub- 
stance of  the  anti-Americanism  expressed 
by  the  Latin  Americans. 

Liechty,  assigned  to  a Brazilian  vocation- 
al agricultural  school,  notes  that  harsh  anti- 
Americanism  may  seldom  be  spoken  in  one’s 
presence,  but  the  feeling  is  communicated. 
The  press  and  radio  do  their  share  to  pro- 
mote such  feelings  too.  Other  items  of  inter- 
est Liechty  gleaned  from  such  sources,  as 
well  as  spoken  rumors,  included  the  follow- 
ing: 

“Recently  the  United  States  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully by  some  illegal  means  to  claim  the 
Brazilian  states  of  Amazonas  and  Para. 

“The  mathematical  calculations  of  the 
Houston  Space  Center  technicians  proved 
unreliable  when  the  spacecraft  of  the 
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Apollo  8 astronauts  landed  13  kilometers 
off  its  target.  Russians  have  not  only  built 
spacecrafts  capable  of  determining  the 
chances  of  man’s  survival  on  the  moon  that 
operate  mechanically  and  unmanned,  but 
they  have  also  mastered  being  able  to 
bring  a space  capsule  down  on  the  same 
point  from  which  it  was  launched. 

Much  of  the  feeling  is  justified  in  light  of 
the  United  States’  dealing  with  the  lesser 
developed  countries  of  South  America.  How 
best  change  the  anti-American  feeling?  The 
MCC  unit  tries  “to  be  helpful  in  a way 


LeRoy  E.  Kennel,  Associate  Professor  of 
Speech,  West  Virginia  University,  Morgan- 
town, W.  Va.,  and  interim  pastor  for  the 
past  year  at  Masontown  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church,  concluded  his  service  there  July  13. 
Appointed  to  the  faculty  of  Bethany  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren at  suburban  Chicago  Oak  Brook  as 
Associate  Professor  of  Communication,  he 
will  teach  the  preaching,  worship,  and 
communication  courses  there.  His  new 
address  after  Aug.  15  is  18  W.  757  Twenty- 
second  St.,  Lombard,  111.  60148. 

Carl  Opel,  MeClellandtown,  Pa.,  will  be 
installed  as  a licensed  minister  for  one  year 
at  the  Masontown  Church,  Aug.  3. 

Mennonite  Secondary  Teachers’  Con- 
vention at  Camp  Friedenswald,  Cassopolis, 
Mich.,  Sept.  25-28. 

New  EHP  congregation  for  Gospel 
Herald:  Salem  Ridge  Mennonite  Church, 
Greencastle,  Pa. 

Earl  R.  Delp,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  who 
has  served  for  a number  of  years  as  licensed 
pastor  of  the  Pleasant  Grove  Church,  Ft. 
Seybert,  W.  Va.,  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry at  the  Lindale  Church,  Linville,  Va., 
July  6.  The  service  was  in  charge  of  J. 
Ward  Shank  and  Linden  M.  Wenger.  Bro. 
Delp  will  continue  to  serve  as  pastor  of 
the  Pleasant  Grove  congregation  which  is 
a part  of  the  Northern  District  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Conference. 

James  A.  Goering  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  July  6,  with  Lloyd  S.  Horst,  John 
D.  Risser,  D.  W.  Lehman,  and  Homer  Bom- 
berger  in  charge  of  the  service.  His  address 


so  as  not  to  antagonize  or  stir  up  hostility. 

Edgar  Stoesz,  MCC  Latin  America 
director,  commenting  on  the  anti-American- 
ism in  northeast  Brazil,  said,  “While  these 
negative  feelings  are  strong,  we  do  not 
believe  they  are  so  strong  as  to  preclude 
our  usefulness. 

“We  cannot  close  our  eyes  and  wish  it 
would  go  away.  But  is  it  too  idealistic  to 
hope  that  eventually  we  might  find  a place 
for  ourselves  as  Christian  agriculturists 
and  nutritionists  in  a way  that  transcends 
international  rivalries?’’ 


is:  R.  2,  Dayton,  Va.  22821.  Tele.:  703 
867-4419. 

Howard  C.  Brubaker  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  July  6.  The  service  was  in 
charge  of  Lloyd  S.  Horst,  John  D.  Risser, 
D.  W.  Lehman,  and  Homer  D.  Bomberger. 
His  address  is:  R.  1,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
22801.  Tele.:  703  879-6493. 

Special  meetings:  Mahlon  Horst,  Stan- 
ley, Va.,  at  tent  meetings,  one-half  mile 
west  of  Honey  Brook,  Pa.,  on  Route  322, 
Aug.  2-10.  William  R.  Miller,  North 
Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Pleasant  View,  Chambers- 
burg.  Pa.,  July  27  to  Aug.  6. 

New  members  by  baptism:  nine  at 

Mt.  Hermon,  Bergton,  Va.;  two  at  Cedar 
Grove,  Greencastle,  Pa. 

Attention  summer  Bible  school  leaders! 
To  facilitate  the  work  of  your  district 
conference  secretary  and  to  provide  leaders 
with  needed  information,  please  send  your 
summer  Bible  school  report  in  promptly 
after  close  of  school.  Make  sure  all  ques- 
tions and  blanks  are  fully  completed.  If 
you  lost  your  blank  or  failed  to  receive  one, 
check  with  your  pastor  or  write  your 
district  secretary. 

Edwin  Alderfer,  pastor  of  the  Kingview 
and  North  Scottdale  congregations,  Scott- 
dale,  Pa.,  is  taking  a year  of  clinical  studies 
at  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  Hospital. 
His  address  is:  North  Carolina  Baptist 

Hospital,  Department  of  Pastoral  Care, 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.  27103. 

Change  of  address:  Virgil  Vogt  to 

726  Monroe,  Evanston,  111.  60202. 

Boyd  Knicely  and  Mahlon  Heatwole 


were  licensed  to  the  ministry  June  29  to  I! 
serve  as  assistant  pastors  in  the  South  Flint 
Mennonite  Church,  Flint,  Mich.  The  charge  , 
was  given  by  Willard  Mayer.  Their  address- 
es  are:  Boyd  Knicely,  12363  1/2  Demond  Rd.,  . 
Gaines,  Mich.  48436.  Mahlon  Heatwole,  801 
Thompson,  Flint,  Mich.  48503. 

Annual  reunion  of  conscientious  objectors  ' 
of  World  War  I to  be  held  Aug.  10  at  Black  ; 
Rock  Retreat,  four  miles  south  of  Quarry-  ^ 
ville,  Pa.,  via  Route  472.  Reservations  for 
lunch  to  be  made  with  Harvey  J.  Metzler, 
2324  Leaman  Rd.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17602.  , 

Henry  Horsch,  father  of  Mrs.  Weldon 
Friesen  in  India,  passed  away  on  June  20. 
The  funeral  was  held  June  22  at  the  East 
Bend  Mennonite  Church  in  Fisher,  111.  S. 

M.  King,  formerly  missionary  to  India,  rep- 
resented the  Board  at  the  funeral  and  par-  f 
ticipated  in  the  service. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron  Shenk  and  chil-  j 
dren,  scheduled  to  arrive  in  the  U.S.A.  on 
July  3 from  Woodstock  School,  are  delayed 
indefinitely.  Mrs.  Shenk  is  in  the  hospital 
in  Landour  suffering  from  infectious  hepa- 
titis. 

David  Hostetler,  Campinas,  Brazil, 
reports:  “Erhard  Ens  invited  us  up  to 

Sertaozinho  for  an  anniversary  celebration 
of  the  church’s  building  inauguration.  A 
baptism  was  planned  as  well  as  a com- 
munion service  for  the  evening.  Rose  and  I 
drove  up  early  Sunday  morning,  June  15. 
We  had  four  baptisms  by  aspersion  and 
four  by  immersion.  Among  the  converts  was 
the  ex-mayor’s  wife.  In  the  evening  we  had 
a full  house.  After  the  sermon  and  before 
the  communion  there  was  an  invitation. 
Three  people  accepted  the  Lord  for  the 
first  time  and  there  were  four  reconsecra- 
tions. It  was  a very  good  day.’ 

George  Beare,  formerly  a missionary  to 
India  who  has  been  quite  ill  during  the 
past  months,  is  again  in  the  hospital.  Their 
address:  690  North  First  Avenue,  Upland, 
Calif. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Wenger  of  Wood- 

Calendar 


Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  july  22  -25. 

Ohio  Mennonite  Youth  Convention,  Highland  High 
School,  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  July  24-27. 

Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference,  Wayland,  Iowa, 
July  29-31. 

Allegheny  Conference,  Allensville,  Pa.,  July  31  to  Aug. 
2. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference,  Westview  High  School,  6 
miles  north  of  Topeka,  Ind.,  July  31  to  Aug.  3. 

Conservative  Conference,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Aug.  12-14. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Turner,  Ore.,  Aug  15- 
19. 

Washington-Franklin  Mission  Board,  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
Aug.  28. 

South  Central  Conference,  Protection,  Kan.,  Sept.  5-7. 

Washington-Franklin  Conference,  Hagerstown,  Md., 
Sept.  11. 

Lancaster  Conference,  Sept.  18. 

Illinois  Conference,  Roanoke,  111.,  Sept.  19-21. 

Seminar  on  Worship,  Prairie  Street  Church,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Oct.  16-18. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session,  Nov.  14,  15. 

Southwest  Conference,  Downey,  Calif.,  Nov.  27-29 

Mennonite  General  Council  Meeting,  Chicago,  III., 
Dec.  9,  10. 
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stock  School  in  India  arrived  in  the  U.S.A. 
on  July  11. 

Missionaries  leaving  for  service  during 
July:  David  and  Naomi  Helmuth,  Puerto 
Rico,  July  22;  Marian  Hostetler,  Algeria, 
July  22;  Stan  and  Marilyn  Kamp,  Nepal, 
July  26;  John  and  Ruth  Koppenhaver, 
Argentina,  July  4 (one-year  study-service 
program);  Marie  Moyer,  India,  July  26; 
Marjorie  Shantz,  Puerto  Rico,  July  19; 
Blanche  Sell,  India,  July  15;  and  Weldon 
and  Frances  Troyer,  Brazil,  July  3 (two- 
month  medical  service). 

Approximately  30  missionaries  were  in 
Elkhart  for  the  Missionary  Orientation, 
June  19-27.  Missionaries  on  furlough  and 
new  appointees  also  attended  Mission  ’69 
in  Kalona,  Iowa,  July  2-6. 

Two  secretaries  are  urgently  needed  at 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  offices  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.  For  more  information  write 
today  to  Mildred  Schrock,  Personnel  Office, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

A married  couple  is  needed  to  serve 
as  houseparents  for  the  inner-city  VS 
unit,  3809  Cheme  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  from 
now  through  November  of  this  year.  The 
assignment  involves  building  community  re- 
lationships, club  work  with  children  and 
teens,  family  visitation,  maintenance  on 
apartment  buildings,  and  hostess  duties. 
For  more  information  write  personnel  re- 
cruiter John  Lehman  at  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  46514,  or  call  (219)  522-2630. 

Ken  Seitz,  Voluntary  Service  adminis- 
trator for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  re- 
ports that  more  than  40  VS  personnel  from 
14  different  units  stretching  from  Carlsbad, 
N.M.,  to  Washington,  D.C.,  were  in  at- 
tendance at  Mission  ’69,  July  3-6,  at 
Kalona,  Iowa. 

In  a meeting  with  the  Baptist-Menno- 
nite  delegation  from  Russia  held  at  the 
Portage  Avenue  Mennonite  Brethren  Church 
in  Winnipeg,  the  evening  of  June  15,  the 
question  was  asked,  “Do  you  know  of  any 
organization  or  persons  in  Russia  doing 
evangelism  and  distribution  of  Bibles  ‘un- 
derground’?” The  answer:  “No,  the 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  underground. 
Church  buildings  are  packed  as  regular 
services  are  held.  All  Christians  in  Moscow 
do  have  Bibles.”  The  delegation  reported 
that  while  the  Christians  have  limited  privi- 
leges, they  are  obeying  the  law  which 
permits  services,  teaching  the  Bible  in  the 
home,  and  baptizing  converts.  This  enables 
the  church  to  grow  and  challenge  atheism 
by  its  presence,  growth,  and  submission  to 
the  powers  that  be. 

Menno  Friesen,  under  appointment  to  the 
London  Mennonite  Centre,  was  unable  to 
attend  Mission  Board  meeting  in  Iowa. 
On  June  30,  he  was  admitted  to  a hospital 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  for  emergency  surgery 
on  both  eyes  for  detached  retinas  on  Tues- 
day, July  1.  The  Friesen  family  living  at 
209  Carter  Road,  Goshen,  is  scheduled  to 
sail  on  Aug.  3 if  medical  clearance  is 
given. 


Mrs.  Lloyd  Fisher  arrived  in  Chicago 
from  Accra,  Ghana,  late  June.  Currently 
she  is  visiting  relatives  and  friends  in 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  before  going  to 
her  home  in  Oregon.  Lloyd  is  still  in 
Ghana  but  will  be  joining  Evelyn  in  the 
States  in  several  weeks. 

John  E.  Beachy  reports  from  Chand- 
wa,  Bihar,  India:  “The  food  situation  here 
again  is  very  bad.  The  officials  are  re- 
questing us  to  open  more  relief  projects 
to  help  tide  over  the  difficult  time.  The 
rains  are  again  very  late  and  spotty.  Unless 
the  rains  come  with  sufficient  rainfall  there 
will  be  another  major  famine.  It  is  hot  and 
sultry,  which  generally  brings  rain,  but  has 
yielded  very  little  results.” 

Dallas  Myers,  Bawku,  Ghana,  writes: 
“The  rains  are  coming  more  regularly 
now  and  the  land  is  becoming  green  again 
after  a long  dry  season.  Presently  I’m  work- 
ing in  a cotton  promotion  program  in 
several  villages.  After  a few  trials  the 
past  years,  cotton  has  proved  to  be  a suc- 
cessful cash  crop  for  the  farmers,  as  the 
people  spin  their  own  fibers  for  cloth.  The 
rice  trials  we  set  out  are  also  doing  well. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

Recently  the  Gospel  Herald  carried  an  article 
by  Bro.  Bishop  on  the  subject  of  various  kinds  of 
Christians. 

I note  that  some  were  quite  critical  of  both 
him  and  you  for  the  line  about  President  Nixon. 
One  would  raise  the  question  if  these  same  peo- 
ple would  perhaps  want  to  criticize  Christ  for 
His  statement  in  Lk.  13:32  about  Herod. 

We  practice  praying  for  our  government  offi- 
cials as  well  as  for  our  church  leaders.  Yet  there 
have  been  those  times  when  I had  difficulty 
determining  what  either  had  to  say.  I do  not  feel 
that  the  criticism  of  the  Brethren  Drescher  and 
Bishop  was  warranted. — Dean  Hochstetler,  Nap- 
panee,  Ind. 

I have  read  with  great  appreciation  our 
church  paper  for  many  years.  Not  all  writers 
have  expressed  my  views  but  within  the  “Broth- 
erhood” aspect  of  the  church  all  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  exposure  in  our  church  paper.  Re- 
cently, however,  we  placed  the  name  of  a new 
member  of  our  congregation  at  Lambertville,  N.J., 
on  our  Every-Home-Plan.  After  reading  the 
Herald  for  a short  time  he  writes  from  his 
prison  “home”: 

“I  have  been  wanting  to  let  you  know  how 
very  much  I am  enjoying  the  Herald.  As  I have 
come  to  recognize  the  various  topics  in  each 
issue  I look  for  them,  anxious  to  see  the  under- 
standing and  opinion  put  forth.  It  is  very  refresh- 
ing to  see  the  high  caliber  and  fine  quality  of 
views  expressed  within  each  and  every  issue. 

. . . I look  too  for  the  individual  writers  as  I 
have  come  to  know  them  through  the  articles  of 
the  Herald.  I’ve  noticed  how  often  your  brother 
(J.  C.  Wenger)  has  something  in  them.  The  more 
I read  what  he  has  to  say,  the  more  I wish  I 
could  have  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  as  I do 
you.  Each  weekly  issue  is  being  well  read.  Not 
only  by  me,  but  many  of  my  friends  here  wait 
for  its  arrival  each  week.  When  returned  to 
me  once  again  it  has  been  very  well  read  from 
cover  to  cover  by  several  others.” 


Our  thanks  as  a congregation  to  you  at  Scott- 
dale  for  creating  and  maintaining  publications 
which  we  can  use  so  effectively  in  our  congrega- 
tional outreach. — Warren  M.  Wenger,  Lambert- 
ville, N.J. 


Regarding  the  June  10  issue  of  Gospel  Herald 
entitled,  “Special  Issue  on  the  Middle  East, 
any  discerning  person  looking  at  the  cover  page 
should  be  able  to  recognize  that  the  problem  of 
the  Middle  East  finds  its  true  dimension  in  the 
geography.  None  of  the  writers  took  into  ac- 
count that  the  land  problem  of  Israel  in  the 
Middle  East  deals  with  a mere  2 percent  of  land 
held  by  Arab  nations. 

Frank  Epps  article,  “The  Palestine  Problem 
in  Historical  Perspective,”  has  overlooked  the 
facts  that  rather  than  Jews  considering  them- 
selves to  be  the  heirs  of  Palestine,  the  Bible 
expressly  states  that  God  in  His  sovereign  pur- 
pose decreed  to  give  the  land  to  the  Jews,  that 
the  League  of  Nations  endorsed  the  British  Man- 
date which  guaranteed  Palestine  as  a home  for 
the  Jews,  and  that  the  United  Nations  recognized 
Israel  as  a sovereign  state  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

In  connection  with  the  refugee  emphasis  we 
wonder  how  it  can  be  overlooked  that  most  of 
the  Jews  who  are  now  in  Palestine  are  refu- 
gees from  western  Europe,  the  Far  East,  and 
that  thousands  of  Jews  have  been  forced  to  flee 
Arab  lands  destitute  and  without  reparations. 

Waldemar  Janzen’s  article,  “The  Geography  of 
Faith,”  casts  very  serious  doubt  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  Bible.  The  Old  Testament  re- 
ports repeatedly  that  the  land  of  Palestine  be- 
longs to  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  not  Abraham,  Ishmael,  and  Esau.  More 
than  150'  times  God  made  it  clear  through  the 
prophets  that  the  land  was  His  and  that  He  was 
giving  it  to  Israel. 

It  is  a pity  that  his  friends  of  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  were  unable  to  help  Mr.  Fouad 
Attala,  the  Christian  Arab  attorney,  to  realize 
that  the  Bible  nowhere  states  that  the  Jews 
were  always  in  Palestine,  but  the  Bible  does  ex- 
pressly say  that  God  gave  the  land  of  Palestine 
to  the  Jews  and  it  is  to  be  theirs  for  an  everlast- 
ing possession.  All  the  prophets  that  deal  with 
Israel  in  the  judgment  of  exile  conclude  their 
prophecies  with  the  promise  of  their  return. 

The  articles  in  the  June  10  issue  reflect  two 
basic  faulty  positions.  First,  doubt  is  cast  upon 
the  literal  word  of  the  Scripture.  Second,  the 
attitude  which  permeates  these  articles  is  the 
stuff  of  which  Nazism  was  born.  I register  a 
protest  against  both  It  is  serious  business  to  take 
such  a positive  stand  against  the  Word  of  God 
and  the  people  of  God  as  seems  to  be  reflected 
in  the  Special  Issue  on  the  Middle  East.  I trust. 
Brother  Editor,  that  equal  space  will  be  given 
in  a later  issue  to  correct  the  misinformation  that 
the  June  10  issue  promoted.  We  would  be  glad 
to  contribute  to  such  an  issue. — J.  Otis  Yoder, 
Quarryville,  Pa. 

A heartfelt  thank-you  for  the  article,  “The 
Basis  of  Communion  Fellowship,”  in  your  June 
17  issue.  The  last  three  sections,  “One  Bread 
and  One  Bod^,”  “Eating  and  Drinking  Un- 
worthily,” and  “So  Let  Him  Eat,”  are  very  much 
to  the  point.  Surely  an  overflowing,  shedding 
abroad  of  the  love  of  God  in  our  hearts  should 
cure  us  once  and  for  all  of  any  desire  to  exclude 
any  believer  from  fellowship  and  participation 
with  us  in  this  most  meaningful  service. 

The  item  regarding  the  passing  of  missionary 
John  Leatherman  and  his  “pilgrimage  of  faith” 
touches  a very  sensitive  point  in  our  relation- 
ship to  God  and  then  to  each  other.  I believe 
that  God  has  something  very  urgent  to  tell  us 
in  these  two  articles — something  that  relates  to 
the  rash  of  divisions  we  are  experiencing.  This 
divisive  spirit  more  than  anything  else  denies 
the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ. — Vernon  Kauff- 
man, Hubbard,  Ore. 
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Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bontrager — Brenneman. — Calvin  Bontrager, 
New  Paris,  Ind.,  Bethel  Conservative  cong., 
and  Shirley  Ann  Brenneman,  Dowagiac, 
Mich.,  Townline  Conservative  cong.,  by  Eli 

D.  Miller,  June  14,  1969. 

Buschert — Good. — Edward  Buschert  and 
Gloria  Good,  both  of  Carstairs,  Alta.,  West 
Zion  cong.,  by  Gordon  Buschert,  June  21,  1969. 

Eade — Gingerich. — Alfred  Eade,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  and  Janet  Gingerich,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  Robert  Johnson, 
June  28,  1969. 

Guengerich — Hess. — Philip  Jay  Guengerich, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Chicago  Avenue  cong., 
and  Susan  Ann  Hess,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Lanais 
Valley  cong.,  by  Paul  T.  Guengerich,  June 
14,  1969. 

Guyer — Mellinger. — Charles  O.  Guyer,  New 
Enterprise,  Pa.,  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
and  Martha  Mellinger,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Laurel 
Street  cong.,  by  James  M.  Shank,  May  17, 
1969. 

Horst — Weber. — Enos  L.  Horst,  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  Miller’s  cong.,  and  Mary  Ellen  Weber, 
Smithsburg,  Md.,  Stouffer  cong.,  by  Reuben 

E.  Martin,  June  28.  1969. 

Howery — Stutzman — Leo  Hank  Howery, 
Jr.,  Ojai,  Calif.,  and  Peggy  Joy  Stutzman, 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  Cloy 
M.  Troyer,  Apr.  14,  1969. 

Hurst — Hess. — Robert  L.  Hurst,  Mohn- 
ton.  Pa.,  Bethany  cong.,  and  Susan  A.  Hess, 
Terre  Hill,  Pa.,  Monterey  cong.,  by  Gordon 
D Zook,  June  22,  1969. 

Kuhns — Metzler. — Wayne  Kuhns,  Cham- 
bersburg  (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Ruth  Metzler, 
Meyersaale  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Ross  Metzler, 
June  7,  1969. 

Lehman — Venters. — Thomas  Lehman,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  Bethel  cong.,  and  Carl  Ven- 
ters, Grove  City,  Ohio,  United  Methodist 
Church,  by  Pastor  Massey,  June  7,  1969. 

Longacre — Ahlers. — Norman  R.  Longacre 
and  Roberta  Ruthinn  Ahlers,  both  of  Spring 
City,  Pa.,  Pottstown  cong.,  by  Elmer  G.  Kolb, 
June  28,  1969. 

Martin — Wideman. — Douglas  Martin,  Water- 
loo, Ont.,  Erb  Street  cong.,  and  Mar- 
garet Wideman,  Preston  (Ont.)  cong.,  by 
Rufus  Jutzi,  June  21,  1969. 

Martin — Yoder. — Victor  Martin,  Hagers- 

town, Md.,  Cedar  Grove  cong.,  and  Flora  Kay 
Yoder,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Bethel  cong.,  by 
Ralph  M.  Smucker,  June  14,  1969. 

Metzler — Hoover. — Daniel  W.  Metzler,  Holt- 
wood,  Pa.,  Mechanic  Grove  cong.,  and 

Ethel  Hoover,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mellinger’ s cong., 
by  Paul  G.  Landis,  June  28,  1969. 

Mohr — Zehr. — Earl  Henry  Mohr,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  North  Easthope  United 

Church  and  Norma  June  Zehr,  Shakespeare, 

Ont.,  East  Zorra  cong.,  by  Newton  L.  Gingrich, 
June  7,  1969. 

Myer — Krabill. — Everett  Myer,  East  Pe- 

tersburg (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Leona  Kraybill, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Bossier  cong.,  by  Russell 
J.  Baer,  June  21,  1969. 

Nofziger — Hartzler. — Marlin  Notziger,  Wau- 
seon,  Ohio,  North  Clinton  cong.,  and 

Judy  Hartzler,  Gridley,  111.,  Waldo  cong.,  by 
Olen  Nofziger,  father  of  the  groom.  May  31, 
1969. 

Peifer— Stauffer. — Irvin  H.  Peifer,  Lan- 

caster, Pa.,  and  Joy  Kathleen  Stauffer,  Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa.,  both  of  East  Petersburg  cong., 
by  H.  Raymond  Charles,  June  21,  1969. 

Shetler — Yoder. — Philip  Shetler,  Kalona, 


Iowa,  Upper  Deer  Creek  cong.,  and  Janet 
Yoder,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Locust  Grove  cong.,  by 
Erie  Renno,  June  14,  1969. 

Smoker — High. — David  Samuel  Smoker, 

Parkesburg,  Pa.,  Andrews  Bridge  cong.,  and 
Judy  Elaine  High,  Leola,  Pa.,  Sunnyside  cong., 
by  Clayton  L.  Keener,  June  28,  1969. 

Van  Horn — Wissler. — Herbert  L.  Van 

Horn,  Logan,  Ohio,  North  Lima  cong.,  and 
Dawn  Wissler,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  North  End  cong., 
by  James  M.  Shank,  June  21,  1969. 

Wells — Yoder. — Herbert  Marshall  Wells, 
Hampton,  Va.,  and  Helena  Grace  Yoder,  New- 
port News,  Va.,  both  of  Calvary  cong.,  by 
Dan  Smucker,  Jr.,  assisted  by  Nelson  Burk- 
holder and  Leslie  Francisco,  June  21,  1969. 

Yoder — Kauffman. — Danny  Yoder,  Etna 
Green,  Ind.,  and  Patricia  Kauffman,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  both  of  Benton  cong.,  by  Irvin  Nuss- 
baum,  June  21,  1969. 

Yoder — Frye. — Daryl  D.  Yoder,  North 
Main  Street  cong.,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  and 

Gloria  J.  Frye,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  Topeka, 
Ind.,  by  Norman  Lvndaker,  June  28,  1969. 

Yu — Eichelberger. — Mario  Yu,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  Aria  Eichelberger,  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Fellowship,  by  Roman  Stutzman,  June 
21,  1969. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Arndt,  James  and  Martha  (Snider),  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Dean  Jeffrey,  June  15,  1969. 

Chupp,  Menno  and  Dorothy  (Miller),  Green- 
wood, Del  , fourth  child,  second  son,  Michael 
Lewis,  June  10,  1969. 

DeVries,  Clarence  and  Ruth  Ann  (Hoover), 
Vineland,  Ont.,  first  child,  Kathryn  Margaret, 
June  7,  1969. 

Eby,  Galen  R.  and  Virginia  M.  (Lapp), 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Gerald 
Richard,  June  28,  1969. 

Groff,  Leonard  L.  and  Anna  (Stoltzfus),  Coates- 
vi lie.  Pa.,  second  son,  Wayne  Lael,  May  2,  1969. 

Haarer,  Donald  R.  and  Waneta  (Mast),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  Daryl  Leon,  June 
27,  1969. 

Heller,  Herbert  and  Dorothy  (Bauman),  Floma- 
ton,  Ala.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Doreen 
June,  June  16,  1969. 

Jantz,  Darrell  Layne  and  Barbara  Ellen 
(Barge),  Duncan,  Okla.,  first  child,  Michael  Layne, 
June  21,  1969. 

Kliewer,  Henry  and  Rosella  (Hostetler), 
Overland  Park,  Kan.,  third  child,  first  daughter, 
Cheryl  Ann,  June  25,  1969. 

Kurtz,  Calvin  S.  and  Esther  Mae  (Landis), 
Elverson,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Teresa  Joy,  June  21,  1969. 

Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond,  Elmira,  Ont., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Krista  Dawn,  Apr. 
18,  1969. 

Miller,  Charles  and  Wanita  (Yoder),  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.,  third  son,  Jody  Christopher,  June  24, 
1969. 

Miller,  Cletus  and  Frieda  (Hostetler),  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Beverly 
Rose,  June  20,  1969. 

Miller,  Elwayne  and  Susan  (Buttermore), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  second  daughter,  Elisa  Dell,  June 
25,  1969. 

Nissley,  Raymond  and  Erma  (Miller),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Melanie  Ann, 
June  24,  1969. 

Sager,  Donald  and  Shirley  (Kauffman),  Ganado, 
Ariz.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Joy  Gail,  June 
12,  1969. 

Saner,  John  R.  and  Virginia  (Hart),  Mifflin, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  John  Andrew,  June 
24,  1969. 

Sears,  Merle  and  Joy  (Kauffman),  Tiskilwa, 


111.,  fifth  son,  Chad  Mitchell,  June  27,  1969. 

Siemens,  Jimmie  and  Rhoda  Ann  (Cripe), 
Newton,  Kan.,  first  child,  Barbara  Joann,  June 
23,  1969. 

Steffen,  Glenn  and  Marjorie  (Mast),  Boyertown, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Roderick  David, 
June  14,  1969. 

Vogt,  Larry  R.  and  Phyllis  (Zehr),  Ellinwood, 
Kan.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Kristin  Elaine, 
Apr.  19,  1969. 

Zehr,  Allen  and  Carol  (Miller),  Logansport, 
Ind.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Stacy  Ellen, 
Apr.  25,  1969. 


Obituaries 

— - — , 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Bleile,  Sadie  M.,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Mary  (Culp)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Elkhart 
Co.,  Ind.,  Mar.  1,  1885;  died  at  the  Ameri- 
cana Nursing  Center,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  28, 
1969;  aged  84  y.  3 m.  27  d.  On  Aug.  3,  1905, 
she  was  married  to  Oliver  Sherman,  who  died 
in  1947.  On  Feb.  19,  1949,  she  was  married  to 
Ezra  Bleile,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Treva — Mrs.  Howard  Shearear), 
one  son  (Romayne),  4 grandsons,  7 great- 
grandsons,  7 stepchildren,  29  stepgrandchil- 
dren,  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Oscar  Stealy).  She 

was  a member  of  the  North  Main  Street 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
June  30,  with  Norman  Lyndaker  officiating,  • 

assisted  by  Homer  North;  interment  in  Olive 
Cemetery. 

Burkholder,  Perry  Abraham,  son  of  Abra- 
ham B.  and  Nancy  (Weaver)  Burkholder, 

was  born  in  Rockingham  Co.,  Va.,  Aug.  12, 
1886;  died  at  Waynesboro,  Va.,  June  22,  1969; 
aged  82  y 10  m.  10  d.  On  Dec.  22,  1915,  he 
was  married  to  Mattie  Showalter,  who  sur- 
vives. On  Feb.  17,  1933,  he  was  ordained  to 

the  ministry  and  served  all  seven  congrega- 
tions in  the  Southern  District  of  the  Virginia 
Conference.  Surviving  in  addition  to  his  wife 
are  3 children  (Merlin  A.,  Lyle  S.,  and 
Sylvia— Mrs.  Paul  E.  Coffman),  one  brother 
(Amos  H ),  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Ella  Davis). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Springdale  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  June  25, 
with  Franklin  E.  Weaver,  Paul  Wenger,  Charles 
M.  Grove,  and  Harold  G.  Stoltzfus  officiating. 

Eash,  Ada,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Rachel 
(Frey)  Aschliman,  was  born  at  Stryker,  Ohio, 
June  25,  1893;  died  at  the  Fairlawn  Haven 
Nursing  Home,  Archbold,  Ohio,  June  15, 
1969;  aged  75  y.  11  m.  21  d.  On  Mar.  3,  1914, 
she  was  married  to  Ervin  Eash,  who  died  Mar. 
25,  1950.  Surviving  are  7 children  (Vivian — 
Mrs.  Ervin  N.  Miller,  Victor,  Elon,  Wesley, 
Miriam — Mrs.  Edward  Yoder,  Verda — Mrs. 
Donovan  Short,  and  Verlan),  19  grandchil-  . 
dren,  6 great-grandchildren,  and  2 sisters 
(Hulda — Mrs.  Fred  Stamm  and  Adaline 

Aschliman).  She  was  a member  of  the  Lock- 
port  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 

held  June  17,  with  Walter  Stuckey  and  Simon 
Stuckey  officiating. 

Good,  Jonas  C.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eli 
Good,  was  born  in  Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont.,  June 
5,  1890;  died  at  the  K-W  Hospital,  May  21,  1969;^ 
aged  78  y.  11  m.  16  d.  On  May  16,  1959, 

he  was  married  to  Edna  Gingerich,  who  sur- 

vives. Also  surviving  are  3 brothers  (Amos, 
Joseph,  and  Moses)  and  2 sisters  (Annie — 

Mrs.  Allan  Cressman  and  Almeda — Mrs. 
Angus  Gingerich).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  3 brothers  and  4 sisters.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Steinman  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Mav  24,  with  Emanuel 

Steinman,  Elmer  Grove,  and  Elmer  Schwartz- 
entruber  officiating. 

Horsch,  Henry  L.,  son  of  Henry  and  Katie 
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(Good)  Horsch,  was  born  at  Gilmore  City, 
Iowa,  Feb.  7,  1903;  died  at  Gibson  City,  111., 
of  cancer,  June  20,  1969;  aged  66  y.  4 m.  13  d. 
On  Feb.  2,  1927,  he  was  married  to  Esther 

Litwiller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 
children  (Richard,  Galen,  James,  and  Lu- 

Etta — Mrs.  Weldon  Friesen),  9 grandchildren, 
one  brother  (Ervin),  and  5 sisters  (Mrs.  Elsie 
Birkey,  Mrs.  Clara  Zehr,  Mrs.  Louise  Augs- 
burger,  Mrs.  Lavina  Schertz,  and  Mrs.  Katie 
Kennell).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his 
parents,  2 brothers,  one  sister,  and  one  grand- 
daughter. He  was  a member  of  the  East  Bend 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
June  22,  with  Irvin  Nussbaum  officiating, 
assisted  by  J.  A.  Heiser. 

Jantzi,  Nancy,  daughter  of  John  and  Bar- 

bara Boshart,  was  born  May  12,  1878;  died  at 
the  Maples  Nursing  Home,  Tavistock,  Ont., 
June  23,  1969;  aged  91  y.  1 m.  11  d.  On  Mar. 
15,  1902,  she  was  married  to  Joseph  Jantzi, 
who  died  Apr.  23,  1922.  Surviving  are  one 
grandson  and  2 great-grandchildren.  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  3 sons  (Lloyd,  Lome, 
and  Russel).  She  was  a member  of  the  East 
1 Zorra  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
( held  June  25,  with  Henry  Yantzi  and  David 
Schwartzentruber  officiating. 

Kauffman,  Mary  C.,  daughter  of  Lewis  H. 
and  Mary  (Wenger)  Shank,  was  born  in  Mor- 

gan Co.,  Mo.,  July  5,  1879;  died  at  the  Vir- 
ginia Mennonite  Home,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Aug.  10,  1968;  aged  89  y.  1 m.  5 d.  On  Feb. 
6,  1902,  she  was  married  to  Daniel  Kauffman, 
for  many  years  editor  of  the  Gospel  Herald, 
who  died  early  in  1944.  Surviving  are  3 chil- 
dren (Homer,  Alice — Mrs.  Fred  Gingerich, 
and  Fannie — Mrs.  M.  J.  Sarco),  15  grandchil- 
dren, 21  great-grandchildren,  3 great-great- 
grandchildren,  one  brother  (J.  W.  Shank),  one 
sister  (Rose — Mrs.  Earl  Buckwalter),  and  2 
stepsisters  (Mrs.  Ida  Lefever  and  Mrs.  Lydia 
Burkhart).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 
children.  Brief  services  were  held  at  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Aug.  12,  by  James  Shank.  Further 
services  were  held  at  the  Scottdale  Church,  Aug. 
14,  with  Marvin  Plank  and  A.  J.  Metzler  officiat- 
ing; interment  in  Alverton  Cemetery. 

King,  Roy  W.,  Sr.,  son  of  David  S.  and 

Barbara  (Kauffman)  King,  was  born  in  Lar- 
ned.  Kan.,  Nov.  9,  1906;  died  at  his  home  in 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  June  28,  1969;  aged 

62  y.  7 m.  19  d.  On  Jan.  23,  1938,  he  was 

married  to  Katie  Detweiler,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Nancy),  one 
son  (Roy,  Jr.),  2 grandchildren,  4 sisters  (Mrs. 
Ruth  Rushly,  Mrs.  May  Rushly,  Mary,  and 
Ella),  and  3 brothers  (Emery,  Dan,  and  Sam). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Rainbow  Boulevard 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 

Simmons  Chapel,  July  1,  with  Gary  Schrag 
officiating;  interment  in  Maple  Hill  Cemetery. 

Landis,  Annie  L.,  daughter  of  Levi  and 

Sarah  (Landis)  Alderfer,  was  born  in  Lower 
Salford  Twp.,  Pa.,  Dec.  1,  1883;  died  at  the 

Souderton  Mennonite  Home,  Harleysville,  Pa., 
of  cerebral  thrombosis  and  hemorrhage,  June 
1,  1969;  aged  85  y.  6 m.  On  Oct.  15,  1904, 

she  was  married  to  Elmer  N.  Alderfer,  who 

died  Oct.  20,  1918.  On  Oct.  14,  1931,  she  was 
married  to  Henry  M.  Landis,  who  died  Mar. 

i 20,  1941  Surviving  are  one  son  (Arthur  A. 
i Alderfer),  3 stepchildren  (Samuel  C.  Landis, 
Dayton  C.  Landis,  and  Eva — Mrs.  Henry  Det- 
. wiler),  and  2 brothers  (Jonas  L and  Levi  L. ). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  step- 
daughter (Sarah),  3 sisters  (Mary — Mrs.  Alvin 
[ C.  Alderfer,  Sallie — Mrs.  Joseph  Halteman, 
and  Susan — Mrs.  Abram  A.  Landis),  and  one 
brother  (Harvey).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Salford  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  June  5,  with  Willis  Miller  and  Willard 
Shisler  officiating. 

> Miller,  Gertrude  V.,  was  born  in  Millers- 
burg,  Ohio,  June  26,  1904;  died  at  the  Elk- 
hart (Ind.)  General  Hospital,  June  14,  1969; 
aged  64  y.  11  m.  19  d.  On  Mar.  3,  1926, 


she  was  married  to  David  O.  Miller,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Mary 
Jane — Mrs.  Bernett  Martin,  Miriam — Mrs. 

Howard  Rheinheimer,  and  Esther — Mrs. 

Calvin  Mills),  2 sons  (James  A.  and  David 
Ray),  4 brothers  (Vernon,  C.  J.,  Kenneth,  and 
George  Hooley),  and  3 sisters  (Lois — Mrs. 
Roscoe  Cripe,  Clara — Mrs.  Guy  Hershberger, 
and  Florence — Mrs.  W.  D.  [ Johnny  ] Kurtz). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Pleasant  View 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
June  17,  with  John  Steiner  officiating;  inter- 
ment in  Clinton  Union  Cemetery,  east  of  Go- 
shen, Ind. 

Nyce,  John  W.,  son  of  Tobias  and  Elmire 
Wile)  Nyce,  was  born  in  Lower  Salford  Twp., 
Pa.),  July  30,  1885;  died  at  Harleysville,  Pa., 
day  9,  1969;  aged  83  y.  9 m.  9 d.  On  Jan.  14, 
1905,  he  was  married  to  Lizzie  H.  Derstine, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 children 
(Katie — Mrs.  Elmire  Henning,  Hannah — Mrs. 
Norman  Delp,  Mrs.  Mary  Hunsberger,  Lizzie — 
Mrs.  Norman  Derstine,  and  Arlene — Mrs.  Cyrus 
Clemmer),  23  grandchildren,  17  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  3 sisters  (Lizzie — Mrs.  Elmer  Nyce, 
Mrs.  Mary  Hebner,  and  Elmire — Mrs.  Maurice 
Kerr).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sons 
(Ellis  and  Linford),  3 brothers  (Harvey,  Henry, 
and  Tobias),  and  one  sister  (Susan).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Salford  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  May  12,  with  Willis  Miller  and 
Marvin  Anders  officiating. 

Reinford,  William  F.,  son  of  Henry  and  Ida 
(Frederick)  Reinford,  was  born  at  Graterford,  Pa., 
Sept.  1,  1899;  died  at  Telford,  Pa.,  of  a heart 
attack,  Apr.  12,  1969;  aged  69  y.  7 m.  11  d. 
On  Mar.  15,  1924,  he  was  married  to  Edna  S. 
Detweiler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Harold  D and  William  Lee),  2 daughters 
(Mrs.  Shirley  Mobley  and  Mrs.  Arlene  Slotter), 
2 brothers  (Frank  and  Claude),  and  2 sisters 
(Stella  and  Ella).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 


one  son  (Leon).  He  was  a member  of  the  Rock- 
hill  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Apr.  17,  with  Clinton  Landis  and  Henry  Ruth 
officiating. 

Richer,  Samuel  S.,  son  of  Christ  and 
Katherine  (Lugbill)  Richer,  was  born  in  Gra- 
bill,  Ind.,  Apr.  3,  1887;  died  at  his  home  in 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  May  31,  1969;  aged  82  y.  I m. 
28  d.  On  Mar.  30,  1911,  he  was  married  to  Lu- 
cinda Aeschliman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 sons  (Harold  and  Orville),  one  daughter 
(Lucille),  11  grandchildren,  and  3 great-grandchil- 
dren. He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents, 
2 brothers,  one  sister,  2 half  brothers,  and  4 
half  sisters. 

Roth,  Elsie  M.,  daughter  of  John  and  Nancy 
(Lantz)  Birky,  was  born  at  Oberlin,  Kan.,  Dec. 
13,  1895;  died  at  Loveland,  Colo.,  following  a 
heart  attack,  May  2,  1969;  aged  73  y.  4 m.  19  d. 
In  1919  she  was  married  to  Dan  Roth,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death.  Surviving  are  4 sons  (Roy, 
Allen,  Merle,  and  Eldon),  2 daughters  (Mrs. 
Robert  Wilkins  and  Mrs.  DeWayne  Winterlin), 
13  grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Elmer),  and  3 sisters  (Lulu  Boshart, 
Ella  Augustine,  and  Ruth  Horsch).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  son.  Funeral  services 
were  held  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  May  6;  interment 
in  Memory  Gardens,  Iowa  City. 

Ruby,  Ruby  Mildred,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ervin  Mohr,  was  born  in  North  Easthope 
Twp.,  Perth  Co.,  Ont.,  Jan.  1,  1920;  died  at  the 
Stratford  General  Hospital,  after  a lengthy  ill- 
ness, June  21,  1969;  aged  49  y.  5 m.  20  d.  On 
Nov.  25,  1939,  she  was  married  to  Mahlon  Glen 
Ruby,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(Howard,  Fred,  and  Carl),  one  granddaughter,  5 
brothers,  and  2 sisters.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son  (Verle).  She  was  a member  of 
the  Tavistock  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  June  24,  with  Wilmer  R.  Martin  officiat- 
ing; interment  in  East  Zorra  Cemetery. 
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\ OVERSEAS  SERVICE  MANUAL  \ 
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by  Marion  Keeney  Preheim 

Illustrated  by  Ivan  Moon 

OVERSEAS  SERVICE  MANUAL  is  a guide  to  ^ 
cultural  adjustment  for  North  American  Chris- 
tians going  overseas  for  the  first  time.  This 
would  include  missionaries,  service  workers  of  jj 
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various  kinds,  students  studying  abroad,  laymen 
living  and  working  overseas,  and  tourists  travel-  A 
ing  slowly  enough  that  they  could  benefit  from 
assistance  in  cultural  adjustment. 

J 


OVERSEAS  SERVICE  MANUAL  goes  on  to  develop  specific  helps  on  learning 
a language,  deciding  on  housing,  working  abroad,  and  discovering  ways  to  use 
leisure  time.  It  discusses  problems  of  health,  education,  and  wealth  in  an  over- 
seas setting.  How  to  witness,  how  to  deal  with  cultural  change,  and  what  to 
do  about  political  involvement  are  questions  that  the  book  deals  with  Finally, 
it  cites  the  problem  of  coming  back  home  after  having  had  a cross-cultural  ex- 
perience. Paperback  8361-1  591-0:  $1.00 
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Schmucker,  Ella,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Anna  (Graber)  Schloneger,  was  born  near  Louis- 
ville, Ohio,  Oct.  10,  1900;  died  at  the  Mercy 
Hospital,  Canton,  Ohio,  June  18,  1969;  aged  68  y. 
8 m.  8 d.  She  .was  married  to  Daniel  C.  Schmuck- 
er, who  survives-.  Also  surviving  are  4 children 
(Dwight,  Herbert,  Elwood,  and  Letha — Mrs. 
Donald  Shisler),  8 grandchildren,  and  one  sister 
(Catherine).  She  was  a member  of  the  Beech 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held,  with 
Wayne  NortH  and  O.  N,  Johns  officiating. 

Schrock,1' Arlene,  daughter  of  Venus  and  Ella 
(Miller)  Hershberger,  was  born  near  Berlin,  Ohio, 
June  7,  1914;  died  at  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  of 
leukemia,  June  19,  1969;  aged  55  y.  12  d.  On 
June  21,  1942,  she  was  married  to  Clay  Schrock, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Phyllis  and  Lois),  her  father,  3 brothers  (Miller 
E.,  Titus,  and  Clair),  and  2 sisters  (Oneta — Mrs. 
Glen  Immel  and  Evelyn — Mrs.  Roy  Schlabach). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son,  2 sisters, 
and  one  brother.  She  was  a member  of  the  Wal- 
nut Creek  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  June  22,  with  Paul  R.  Miller  officiating,  as- 
sisted by  Ervin  Schlabach. 

Thomas,  Edward  E.,  son  of  Levi  and  Katie 
Ann  (Gindlesperger)  Thomas,  was  born  in  Cone- 
maugh  Twp.,  Pa.,  Nov.  2,  1883;  died  at  Memori- 
al Hospital,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  May  8,  1969;  aged 
85  y.  6 m.  6 d.  He  was  married  to  Polly  Blough, 
who  died  in  1943.  He  was  married  to  Lucinda 
Lehman  Holsopple,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 sons  (Kenneth  and  Harold  E.),  5 stepchil- 
dren (Erma — Mrs.  Elden  Short,  Elvin,  Paul, 
Samuel,  and  Emery),  28  grandchildren,  14 
great-grandchildren,  one  sister  (Mrs.  Pearl  Al- 
wine),  and  3 brothers  (J.  Wesley,  Webster,  and 
Menno).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
grandchild,  3 great-grandchildren,  4 sisters,  and 
2 brothers.  He  was  a member  of  the  Thomas 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held,  with 
Donald  Speigle  officiating. 

Yoder,  Clarence  Oliver,  son  of  Oliver  and  Lydia 
Yoder,  was  born  at  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Nov.  3, 
1910;  died  at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  from  complica- 
tions following  surgery,  June  24,  1969;  aged 
58  y.  7 m.  21  d.  On  Oct.  22,  1939,  he  was  mar- 
riea  to  Grace  Brenneman,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 daughters  (Patricia  and  Julia), 
one  brother  (Roy),  2 sisters  (Belle — Mrs.  Firmin 
Krabill  and  Seba — Mrs.  Forrest  Kanagy),  one 
half  sister  (Ruselle — Mrs.  Clair  Kauffman),  and 
stepmother  (Mrs.  Allie  Yoder). 

Yoder,  Nathaniel  (Nate),  son  of  Joseph 
and  Barbara  (Hostetler)  Yoder,  was  born  in 
Lagrange  Co.,  Ind.,  Mar.  8,  1878;  died  at  the 
Lagrange  County  Hospital,  June  21,  1969;  aged 
91  y.  3 m.  13  d.  On  Mar.  8,  1903,  he  was 
married  to  Elizaoeth  Miller,  who  died  in  1946. 
In  1947  he  was  married  to  Lizzie  (Weaver)  Hoff- 
man, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 chil- 
dren (Glen  Edward,  Orpha  Elizabeth — Mrs. 
George  Ditto,  Fred  LeRoy,  Alpha  Marie — Mrs. 
Harold  Buzzard,  and  Edythe  Mae — Mrs.  Tobe 
Anderson),  8 grandchildren,  14  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  2 stepsons  (David  and  Paul  Hoffman). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Forks  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  June  23,  with  Syl- 
vester R.  Haarer  and  Earley  C.  Bontrager 
officiating;  interment  in  Forest  Grove  Cemetery. 

2ook,  John  Reuben,  son  of  John  M.  and 
Salina  (King)  Zook,  was  born  near  Garden  City, 
Mo.,  Apr.  24,  1890;  died  in  Alberta,  Canada, 
Jan.  15,  1969;  aged  78  y.  8 m.  22  d.  On  Nov.  17, 
1921,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Lauber,  who  died 
Dec.  19,  1950.  Surviving  are  5 children  (Ida 
Marie — Mrs.  Robert  Dark,  Kenneth  Charles, 
Phoebe  Elizabeth — Mrs.  Frank  Drasak,  Matilda 
Jane — Mrs.  Jim  Duggan,  and  John  Raymond),  15 
grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Aaron  and  Paul),  one 
stepsister  (Keturah  Dreier),  and  3 stepbrothers 
(Levi,  Chancey,  and  Chris  Kauffman).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  an  infant  son  (Benjamin 
Grant).  He  was  a member  of  the  Salem  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Jan.  18,  with 
Paul  Voegtlin  officiating. 
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I Met  God 

By  Robert  Harnish 


I grew  up  on  a farm  near  Eureka,  111.  Cows,  pigs,  corn, 
pumpkins  soon  became  very  much  a part  of  my  life.  I liked 
the  farm  and  our  little  one-room  country  school  was  not  out 
too  early  fhe  first  of  May  to  suit  me;  for  it  meant  that  I 
would  be  able  to  help  in  the  fields,  as  well  as  to  spend  more 
time  wading  in  the  creeks  and  playing  ball. 

Each  Sunday  my  parents  faithfully  took  us  five  children  to 
the  nearby  Roanoke  Mennonite  Church.  My  earliest  recollec- 
tions of  Sunday  school  are  of  sitting  in  Grandma  Schertz’s 
nursery  class.  We  had  our  Bible  stories,  played  in  the  sand- 
box, brought  our  pennies  and  sang,  “Hear  the  pennies 
dropping,  Listen  to  them  fall.  Everyone  for  Jesus,  He  will 
get  them  all.  The  large  Bible  story  pictures  which  hung 
on  the  wall  were  divided  up  among  the  children  and  this 
was  a great  treasure  to  take  home  when  it  was  my  turn. 
I was  meeting  God  through  this  dear  old  teacher  and  later 
through  many  other  teachers  in  the  primary  and  junior 
departments. 

When  I was  thirteen  years  old,  I began  to  notice  that  a 
number  of  the  other  boys  and  girls  my  age  were  raising 
their  hands  in  evangelistic  meetings.  I wasn’t  certain  what 
it  all  meant  but  I felt  that  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  In 
meetings  with  Bro.  C.  F.  Derstine  as  the  evangelist,  I too 
raised  my  hand.  Following  the  service  that  night  Bro. 
Derstine  called  us  together.  He  talked  to  us  about  our 
decision  for  Christ  and  had  us  underline  in  our  Bibles  Jn. 
1:12,  “As  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to 
become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his 
name.”  From  that  time  on  this  Scripture  has  meant  much 
to  me.  I was  then  baptized  and  became  a member  of  the 
church. 

During  my  years  in  a small  high  school  (which  seemed 
large  for  a country  boy)  I realized  that  as  a Christian  I 
ought  to  live  differently  from  the  way  some  of  the  other 
young  people  did.  I felt  that  many  of  their  principles  were 
too  low  and  did  not  participate  with  them  in  smoking,  drink- 
ing, and  carousing  around. 

While  I enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  in  high  school,  my 
social  life  was  basically  with  our  local  church  and  state  youth 
groups — literary  meetings,  ball  games,  skating.  Sunday  after- 
noon was  a great  time  when  we  boys  would  be  together 
playing  some  kind  of  ball  game,  tennis,  or  ping-pong.  I 
am  thankful  that  during  this  period  of  my  life  I had  God 
leading  me  in  helping  to  choose  friends  that  were  a help 


rather  than  a hindrance  in  my  Christian  life.  Also  I am 
thankful  for  all  of  the  good  social  activities  that  it  was  my 
privilege  to  become  involved  in  and  enjoy. 

During  this  period  of  my  life  I also  had  struggles  and 
temptations.  For  a while  I was  tempted  with  impure  thoughts, 
which  I knew  were  wrong.  God  helped  me  through  A.  J. 
Metzler  who  was  having  services  in  our  church  at  that  time. 
One  evening  he  asked  for  all  of  those  with  spiritual  needs 
to  stand.  I did.  After  the  meeting  we  met  in  the  basement 
of  the  church  as  a group  of  those  with  needs.  I stated  that 
I wanted  help  with  these  impure  thoughts.  God  then  granted 
victory  in  this  area  of  my  life. 

God  began  preparing  me  for  the  ministry  long  before  I 
really  sensed  any  conviction  in  this  regard.  He  spoke  through 
one  of  my  Sunday  school  teachers,  my  cousin  Wilfred  Ulrich. 
One  Sunday  morning  in  class,  quite  unexpectedly,  he  asked 
me  to  lead  in  prayer.  I began  to  pray  and  after  a few  words 
my  mind  went  blank.  He  just  waited  (to  me  it  seemed  like 
an  eternity).  I was  then  able  to  think  again  and  completed 
the  prayer.  This  was  the  first  time  I had  prayed  in  public. 

God  also  used  the  Sunday  evening  young  people’s  Bible 
meeting.  Topics  were  assigned  to  us.  These  first  ones  my 
father  wrote  for  me  and  I would  read  them.  After  a while 
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I began  to  write  them  myself  and  I enjoyed  this  experience 
of  sharing  my  Christian  faith.  Then  the  Sunday  school  used 
me  as  assistant  superintendent.  This  too  made  me  study 
and  dig  further  into  the  Scriptures  as  well  as  to  give  me 
some  practical  experiences  in  the  workings  of  the  Sunday 
school  and  church.  God  also  opened  the  doors  for  me  to 
become  active  as  a leader  in  the  state  youth  meetings.  I 
was  now  out  of  high  school  farming  with  my  father  and 
had  no  doubt  but  that  farming  would  be  my  life  occupation. 

I was  glad  high  school  was  over.  I had  no  intention  of  going 
on  to  college. 

About  this  time  throughout  the  church  there  was  an  em- 
phasis upon  Christian  service.  This  began  to  make  an  im- 
pression upon  me.  The  words,  I will  make  you  fishers  of 
men,’  in  a sermon  one  Sunday  morning  by  our  bishop, 
Ezra  Yordv,  seemed  to  be  spoken  particularly  for  me.  About 
that  time,  in  one  of  our  state  youth  meetings,  there  was  a 
call  given  for  complete  dedication  of  our  lives  to  God  in 
Christian  service.  I responded  to  that  call.  A young  pastor, 
Roy  Roth,  asked  if  I didn’t  feel  that  I should  go  on  to  col- 
lege and  prepare  for  the  ministry.  It  was  at  this  point  that 
I had  a real  struggle. 

I was  sensing  God  calling  me  to  be  a fisher  of  men.  I 
didn’t  know  just  how  or  where.  1 liked  the  farm.  In  one 
sense  this  was  my  life.  But  finally  I was  able  to  say,  “Lord, 

I am  willing  to  give  up  farming  and  go  on  to  school  to 
prepare  myself  for  Your  service  in  whatever  way  You  want 
me  to  serve;  whether  as  a missionary,  a pastor,  or  to  come 
back  home  into  my  own  community  and  again  farm.  That 
fall,  1946,  at  the  age  of  21,  I enrolled  as  a student  in  Go- 
shen College. 

“Culture  for  Service,’  the  motto  of  Goshen  College,  deep- 
ened the  growing  conviction  of  the  need  to  live  for  others. 

I was  reminded  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  “He  that  will  lose 
his  life  for  my  sake  will  find  it.  I found  many  opportunities 
for  service.  On  Sunday  afternoons  at  the  college  I served 
with  gospel  teams  going  into  homes  and  jails.  I became 
active  in  the  Locust  Grove  Mennonite  Church  and  for  most 
of  my  college  years  worshiped  there  and  served  in  visita- 
tion and  other  ways. 

One  thing  that  began  to  bother  me  at  times  was  how  one 
can  be  absolutely  certain  that  God  exists.  If  He  does,  which 
I believed  that  He  did,  I felt  that  one  should  be  able  to 
prove  it  some  way  with  reason  or  logic,  as  I heard  people 
at  times  try  to  do.  This  of  course  was  frustrating  since 
logic  always  breaks  dowm  when  it  comes  to  proof  of  God. 
Since  I could  not  absolutely  prove  God’s  existence  through 
reason,  I felt  guilty  for  having  such  thoughts  and  doubts 
and  did  not  discuss  it  much  with  anyone.  I finally  did  dis- 
cuss this  problem  with  one  of  my  professors  who  gave  me 
helpful  counsel  and  advised  certain  books  to  read. 

Through  this  period  of  some  doubts,  I was  always  sus- 
tained by  the  reality  of  my  own  personal  experience  with 
Christ,  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  deep  con- 
viction in  my  heart  of  hearts  that  the  Bible  w'as  the  Word 
of  God  w'hich  I could  believe.  God  has  given  me  the  victory 
to  realize  that  God  is  so  great  that  we  do  not  prove  Him, 
even  though  all  of  the  best  reason  and  logic  point  in  that 


direction.  This  struggle  and  search  has  deepened  my  faith 
in  God  and  His  Word. 

During  my  sophomore  year  in  college,  I became  acquainted 
with  the  lovely  young  woman  who  was  to  become  my  wife, 
Ruth  Martin,  from  Harrisonburg,  Va.  She  was  a student 
preparing  for  nurse’s  training.  We  were  married  following 
her  graduation  from  La  Junta  and  my  graduation  from 
seminary  in  the  summer  of  1951. 

God  opened  the  door  to  the  Christian  ministry  when  in 
this  final  year  of  seminary  a call  came  from  the  Illinois  Men- 
nonite Mission  Board  to  serve  as  pastor  in  the  emerging 
Highway  Village  Mennonite  Church  near  Peoria,  III.  Follow- 
ing our  w'edding  in  June  we  took  up  this  responsibility  of 
winning  men  for  Christ  and  building  the  church  in  this 
community  where  we  are  still  living. 

My  preparation  and  training  was  of  much  value  and  help, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  were  many  practical  things  that 
I still  had  to  learn.  I continued  to  read  widely,  studied  the 
Scriptures,  and  called  upon  God  for  guidance.  It  was  also 
good  to  have  the  counsel  and  support  of  the  neighboring 
pastors  and  the  leaders  of  conference. 

God  of  course  leads  in  various  ways  in  reaching  people 
and  building  them  up  in  the  faith.  One  of  the  important 
ways  that  I feel  that  He  has  personally  led  me  has  been 
through  extensive  visitation  in  the  homes  of  people  of  the 
community.  Through  this  personal  contact  and  through  Bible 
studies  in  their  homes  a growing  number  of  people  have  be- 
come Christians  and  have  been  brought  into  the  church.  I 
believe  that  one  of  the  real  needs  today  in  opening  the 
door  to  men’s  hearts  for  Christ,  is  for  each  of  us  as  Chris- 
tians to  show  forth  the  love  of  Christ  in  tangible  ways  to 
those  about  us. 

While  there  have  been  discouraging  moments  in  the  min- 
istry— those  times  when  my  heart  nearly  broke  because  of 
spiritual  tragedy  in  the  life  of  someone  I had  ministered 
to,  it  has  been  a great  joy  to  have  had  part  in  presenting 
the  gospel  and  seeing  men  respond  to  it.  I am  thankful  for 
the  privilege  of  laboring  together  with  fellow'  Christians  in 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Through  this  relationship  of  fellow' 
believers,  both  in  and  out  of  our  denomination,  my  life  has 
been  enriched. 

I am  also  thankful  to  God  for  having  blessed  us  with  five 
wonderful  children — Bob,  Carol,  Mary,  Richard,  and  Stephen. 
This  has  brought  added  responsibilities,  but  watching  them 
grow  and  seeing  them  mature  brings  much  joy.  Through 
them,  also,  I continue  to  know  God  more  intimately. 

During  this  past  year,  God  has  opened  the  door  to  my 
serving  as  chaplain  one  day  a week  at  the  Maple  Lawn 
Homes  in  Eureka.  I have  enjoyed  greatly  ministering  to  the 
elderly  people  there.  In  addition  to  my  ministry  to  them,  my 
life  has  been  enriched  in  coming  to  know  some  of  these 
elderly  saints  of  God. 

I continue  to  marvel  at  the  grace  and  love  of  God  as  has 
been  revealed  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ.  While  I met  God  when 
I was  young,  I continue  to  meet  Him  in  a fuller  and  deeper 
way  as  life  goes  on.  I must  say  with  Paul  that  I have  not 
yet  attained  but  I press  on.  Yes,  I press  on  until  that  day 
when  I will  meet  Him  face  to  face.  Q 
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Nurture  Lookout 


MCCE  at  Work 

We  can  understand  the  Board  of  Education — it  operates 
schools;  and  the  Mission  Board — it  sends  out  missionaries; 
the  Publication  Board  prints  books  and  papers;  but  what 
does  the  Commission  for  Christian  Education  do?  This  ques- 
tion is  asked  frequently.  They  have  no  buildings;  they 
operate  no  machinery;  they  employ  no  large  staff  of  people. 

Perhaps  the  MCCE  can  be  compared  to  the  “research 
department  of  a large  factory.  The  factory  may  be  pro- 
ducing a line  of  autos,  tractors,  or  other  products.  This  is 
their  main  program.  However,  they  budget  large  amounts 
to  employ  engineers,  scientists,  and  trained  people  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  improving  their  line,  to  discover  new 
products  and  better  ways  to  use  their  regular  items.  All 
successful  factories  know  the  value  of  research,  testing,  and 
proving  of  their  products. 

MCCE  serves  the  church  in  its  mission  by  seeking  to 
discover  the  best  methods,  new  teaching  materials,  and 
better  use  of  present  items.  MCCE  works  with  curriculum, 
teaching  ministries,  organizational  patterns,  statistics,  rec- 
ords, personal  relations,  and  the  total  field  of  learning.  By 
combining  ideas  and  experiences  of  all  congregations  and 
conferences,  both  past  and  present,  MCCE  seeks  to  provide 
material,  information,  and  guidance  for  the  work  they  are 
seeking  to  do. 

In  this  respect,  MCCE  works  at  Sunday  school,  summer 
Bible  school,  through  the  week,  Sunday  evening,  camping, 
training,  home  and  family  life,  youth,  children’s,  and  adult 
education  materials.  Also,  methods  and  organizations  for 
effective  use  and  administration.  Since  the  members  of 
MCCE  cannot  be  involved  with  all  of  these  varieties  of 
activities  on  marginal  time,  they  appoint  special  committees 
to  serve.  These  are  called  “Counsel  and  Reference’’  com- 
mittees. They  serve  for  specific  tasks. 

Presently,  there  are  counsel  and  reference  committees  for 
adult  education,  missionary  education,  preschool,  new  member 
instruction,  congregational  life,  youth-adult  discussion,  and 
Sunday  evening  services.  Under  consideration  is  a possible 
revised  summer  Bible  school  curriculum  for  variations  of  use 
in  shorter  term  schools  and  other  settings,  such  as  camps, 
Sunday  evening  classes,  weekday  classes,  etc.  This  is 
tentatively  being  called  an  “omnibus  curriculum  for  general 
use.  Another  consideration  is  for  Christian  family  life  edu- 
cation. 

These  committees  need  to  meet  several  times  per  year  to 
review,  study,  and  plan  the  work.  This  involves  travel  cost 
plus  staff  persons  to  implement  the  plans.  With  staff  there 
is  need  for  secretarial  services,  office,  telephone,  supplies, 
and  travel.  Congregations  and  conferences  continue  to  call 
for  further  and  ' additional  services,  materials,  and  personal 
involvement.  The  budget  for  the  total  operation  of  MCCE 
is  dependent  on  the  service  requests,  needs,  and  wants  of 
the  church.  — J.  J.  Hostetler. 


By  Still  Waters 

Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow. — Mt. 
6:28. 

My  small  son  and  I were  on  a walk.  In  the  far 
corner  of  the  field  we  found  a patch  of  beautiful  and 
fragrant  flowers.  There  they  were  in  the  middle  of 
weeds,  almost  completely  hidden  and  unnoticed.  Yet 
these  flowers  were  blooming  in  full  beauty  and  giving 
forth  their  freshest  fragrance. 

I’ve  met  persons  like  that — persons  unnoticed  by 
many.  But  persons  who,  in  the  middle  of  strange  and 
unlikely  surroundings,  far  from  the  center  of  attention, 
have  lived  lives  of  beauty  and  fragrance.  And  in  living 
lives  which  seemed  obscure  they  fulfilled  faithfully 
God’s  calling  for  them. 

After  all,  God’s  question  in  the  last  day  will  not 
be,  “How  much  were  you  noticed?’  or  even  “How 
much  did  you  do?’  Rather,  His  question  will  be, 
“Were  you  faithful  in  fulfilling  your  calling  in  the  spot 
where  I placed  you?  ’ The  question  with  God  is  not 
how  obscure  or  prominent  a place  we  occupy  but  how 
faithful  we  are. 

And  the  longer  I live,  the  more  I am  led  to  believe 
that  many  who  go  little  noticed  today  will  occupy  the 
front  seats  in  glory  because  they  were  faithful  in  the 
place  where  they  were. 

I’m  assured  that  an  unknown  servant  faithfully  serv- 
ing God  in  a small  struggling  mountain  church  may 
well  receive  a greater  reward  than  a preacher  in  the 
most  prominent  pulpit  in  the  land.  I’m  assured  that  a 
mother  who  proves  faithful  to  her  family,  though  she 
may  seem  unnoticed,  shall  not  lack  for  rich  reward. 

So  it  is  good  to  remember  that  God  is  more  interested 
in  faithfulness  than  in  fanfare. 

o o o 

...  do  remember  that  in  all  societies,  whether  in  church 
or  state,  the  conservatives  are  important.  They  represent 
the  great  inertial  mass  of  people,  and  a revolution  or  a re- 
form or  a profound  social  change  has  never  really  made  itself 
safe  and  secure,  never  really  arrived  until  the  great  inertial 
mass  accepts  it.  It  is  only  when  the  great  inert  mass  has 
accepted  the  novelty  that  the  same  great  inert  mass  will 
defend  it.  All  revolutionaries  know  that  they  are  going  to 
need  the  conservatives,  for,  in  fact,  every  revolution  creates 
a new  kind  of  conservative.  The  first  thing  that  successful 
revolutionaries  do  on  arriving  in  office  is  make  plans  to 
prevent  what  they  call  a counterrevolution  or,  really,  make 
plans  to  prevent  any  other  kind  of  revolution  at  all.  That 
is  what  happens,  and  they  are  going  to  need  the  conserva- 
tives desperately.  The  wise  revolutionary  never  forgets  that 
fact. — from  Issues  by  Urban  H.  Fleege,  p.  62.  Copyright  by 
Paulist-Newman  Press. 
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Editorials 


Brotherhood 
and  Suffering 

That  the  people  of  God  should  suffer  at  the  hands  of  each 
other  at  first  thought  seems  something  of  a phenomenal  par- 
adox. Yet  when  we  look  into  the  history  of  God’s  people  in 
the  Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament,  Reformation  times, 
and  even  today,  we  find  that  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  among 
believers  has  been  a cherished  goal  much  desired  but  never 
fully  achieved.  For  example,  in  the  Bible  we  note  two  out- 
standing examples  among  innumerable  other  ones. 

When  Moses  returned  from  receiving  the  Ten  Command- 
ments from  God,  he  found  that  the  people  had  during  his 
absence  broken  the  first  two.  This  incident  completely  hu- 
miliated Moses  and  caused  him  great  remorse.  His  prayer  to 
God  reveals  the  intenseness  of  his  suffering  for  his  people: 
“If  thou  wilt  forgive  their  sin — ; and  if  not,  blot  me,  I pray 
thee,  out  of  thy  book  which  thou  hast  written.’  Idol  wor- 
ship had  caused  great  suffering  among  the  people. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  find  that  Jesus  from  the  time 
His  parents  fled  to  Egypt  to  save  His  life  up  to  and  including 
His  death  on  the  cross  experienced  nothing  but  suffering 
either  in  His  own  life  or  with  those  who  came  to  Him  for 
healing  and  forgiveness.  Rejected  by  His  own  brethren  and 
the  religious  leaders  of  His  day.  He  could  turn  only  to  sin- 
ners, lepers,  the  lame,  blind,  and  sick.  Need  we  be  surprised 
if  we  experience  the  same  at  the  hands  of  our  brethren? 

In  Reformation  times  Christians  fell  upon  other  Christians 
and  arrested  them,  martyred  them,  drove  them  from  their 
homes  and  countries.  Today  the  suffering  that  arises  within 
the  Christian  brotherhood  takes  on  more  sophisticated  forms 
and  grows  out  of  charges  of  various  kinds  which  brethren 
make  against  each  other. 

What  causes  the  spiritual  and  even  sometimes  physical 
suffering  among  brethren  today?  We  can  think  of  a few: 
differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  meaning  of  the  Scrip- 
tures; differences  in  how  we  think  we  should  express  our 
Christian  faith  in  the  lives  we  live;  differences  in  the  ways 
we  should  work  with  each  other  in  the  church;  our  various 
backgrounds  of  training  and  experience  in  our  homes,  con- 
gregations, communities,  schools,  and  vocations.  Then  we 
have  such  elements  as  jealousy,  struggle  for  power,  mis- 
understandings, personality  clashes,  ridicule  of  each  other, 
covetousness,  and  so  on.  Is  the  love  of  God  sufficiently 
strong  in  our  hearts  to  “cover  this  multitude  of  sins’’  in 
order  to  experience  the  spirit  of  true  brotherhood  that  should 
characterize  our  relationships? 

As  editor  of  the  Mennonite  Yearbook  for  the  past  26  years 
I usually  receive  information  about  problems  that  congrega- 
tions and  conferences  face  in  their  attempt  to  live  together 
as  a brotherhood  in  Christ.  Almost  every  year  I receive 
reports  of  dissension  and  eventual  divisions  from  a congre- 


gation or  conference.  Although  I have  never  lived  in  a con- 
gregation where  a division  has  happened,  I have  listened  to 
brethren  who  have  and  the  suffering  that  was  caused  among 
the  brethren.  Usually  it  takes  a generation  and  sometimes 
several  generations  until  feelings  die  down  and  brethren  can 
again  live  and  work  together  as  a brotherhood. 

Many  of  you  who  read  this  editorial  have  had  the  un- 
fortunate experience  of  having  to  go  through  the  sufferings 
of  misunderstanding  and  dissension  in  your  own  brotherhood. 
As  we  look  into  the  past  history  of  our  own  Mennonite 
brotherhood,  we  probably  must  conclude  that  as  long  as  we 
live  on  this  earth,  forgiven  though  we  may  be  by  God  and 
attempting  to  show  the  love  of  God  in  all  our  relationships, 
we  must  anticipate  suffering  of  one  kind  or  another  at  the 
hands  of  our  brethren.  The  important  question  is  not  wheth- 
er there  will  be  suffering  but.  What  attitude  shall  I take 
toward  it  when  it  comes  my  way?  If  we  can  somehow  de- 
velop the  kind  of  spirit  that  Moses  and  Jesus  had  in  difficult 
circumstances,  we  can  through  God’s  strength  and  grace  live 
as  brethren  ought  to  live  although  not  without  suffering.  It 
may  humiliate  us  to  think  we  cannot  live  together  as  breth- 
ren ought.  It  may  hurt  our  pride  in  our  attempt  to  achieve 
spiritual  brotherhood.  But  we  need  to  be  willing  to  accept 
it,  humble  ourselves  before  God,  obey  His  leading,  and  walk 
in  the  way  of  truth  as  the  Holy  Spirit  shows  us. — Z. 


Don't  Just  Honk  Your  Horn 

One  Sunday  morning  the  mother  in  a certain  home  turned 
to  her  husband  and  said,  “Dear,  if  you  will  get  the  children 
ready  for  church  this  morning,  I’ll  go  out  and  honk  the 
horn.’’ 

Some  time  ago  a motorist  had  his  car  stall  at  a busy 
intersection.  He  hurriedly  got  out  and  lifted  the  hood  of  the 
car  to  find  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Meanwhile  an  impatient  driver  behind  him  began  honking 
his  horn.  Finally,  the  driver  of  the  stalled  car  stopped  his 
investigation,  went  to  the  honking  driver,  and  calmly  said, 
“If  you’ll  fix  my  car.  I’ll  be  glad  to  keep  blowing  your  horn 
for  you.’’ 

I’ve  noticed  that  a child  so  small  it  cannot  talk  or  walk 
can  honk  on  a car  horn  to  the  point  it  becomes  very  annoy- 
ing. If  vou  ever  had  the  experience  of  leaving  a toddler  in 
the  car  while  stopping  for  a two-minute  visit  at  the  house 
of  a friend  or  as  you  step  into  a store,  you  know  what  I 
mean.  It  doesn’t  take  much  talent  or  ability  to  honk  a horn. 

Well,  this  is  just  another  way  of  saying  that  it  doesn’t 
take  any  talent  or  as  someone  suggested  “a  thimbleful  of 
brains’’  to  be  a faultfinder,  to  constantly  criticize  or  com- 
plain. It’s  much  more  charitable  and  Christian  to  attempt 
something  constructive  whether  in  the  home,  behind  a 
stalled  car,  or  as  part  of  the  church. — D. 
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Thanksgiving 

Revisited 

By  B.  Frank  Byler 

The  young  people  from  the  Delta  Mennonite  Colony  here 
in  Uruguay  invited  me  to  speak  to  them  about  young  peo- 
ple’s problems  today.  This  provided  the  setting  for  the 
following  testimony.  The  testimony  was  not  solicited  or 
planned,  but  just  happened  as  I waited  for  my  host  to  finish 
chorus  practice  after  church  on  Sunday  morning. 

Mrs.  Driedger,  mother  of  our  pastor  in  the  La  Paz  con- 
gregation, told  me  that  she  and  her  husband  would  have 
celebrated  their  silver  wedding  anniversary  the  following 
Friday. 

“I  didn’t  live  with  my  husband  that  long,  just  20  years 
before  he  was  reported  dead  in  Russia  during  the  war,’’  she 
said.  They  had  lived  in  the  Danzig  area  in  East  Prussia, 
Germany.  “I  have  been  alone  for  24  years  now.’  Then  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  she  continued:  “But  I wasn’t  alone.  God 
was  always  with  me.  He  never  left  me  alone. 

She  told  how  she  lived  alone  with  her  four  children  in 
Poland  for  a whole  year.  There  was  no  church  she  could 
attend  and  understand.  She  lived  with  a Polish  farmer  and 
his  family.  He  was  an  unbeliever  who  made  fun  of  her  faith, 
her  Bible,  and  her  Savior. 

She  treasured  her  Bible  highly.  She  carried  it  in  her 
knapsack  as  one  of  the  treasures  she  could  not  leave  behind 
as  a refugee.  “When  I felt  so  alone,  I always  found  much 
comfort  in  it,’’  she  said.  I could  feel  the  heartfelt  gratitude 
she  expressed,  and  see  the  tears  of  joy  as  she  remembered 
God’s  mercy  when  hope  was  almost  gone. 

Her  oldest  boy  died.  The  winter  was  cold  and  they  had 
very  little  protection  in  the  loft  above  the  stable  where  they 
lived.  Little  Annie  said  they  should  pray  for  wood  to  keep 
a fire  in  the  stove.  Then  one  day  the  postman  came  with  a 
package  for  her.  She  said  this  couldn’t  be.  He  showed  her 

B.  Frank  Byler  has  been  a missionary  to  Uruguay  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  since  1962  serving  as  a professor  of  New  Testament  at  Mennonite  Evan- 
gelical Seminary,  Montevideo. 


the  name,  and  she  accepted  it.  It  was  a CARE  package. 

Among  the  items  in  the  package  were  packs  of  cigarettes. 
She  couldn’t  use  them,  but  they  served  to  get  a big  pile  of 
firewood.  Good  American  cigarettes  were  worth  a lot  of 
firewood.  So  the  Lord  provided. 

“I  told  the  Pole  where  the  package  came  from,”  Mrs. 
Driedger  said.  “He  marveled  at  the  possibility  of  brethren 
in  Christ  doing  such  a thing  for  unknown  sufferers.”  “You 
mean  your  faith  includes  such  benefits?”  he  asked.  She 
testified  to  the  faithfulness  of  God  and  rejoiced  in  His 
goodness. 

She  spent  a whole  year  there  without  being  able  to 
attend  church.  Then  she  went  to  Germany  and  later  to 
Denmark. 

She  never  heard  officially  that  her  husband  was  dead,  but 
someone  who  saw  him  in  a prison  camp  in  Russia  said  he 
was  very  ill  at  that  time.  Then  a short  time  later  the  camp 
was  cleaned  up  and  he  wasn’t  there  anymore.  “Twenty-four 
years  alone,”  she  said,  “but  God  was  always  with  me.” 

“I  am  thankful  that  my  brethren  in  the  Mennonite  Church 
have  been  sensitive  to  human  need,  and  that  the  compassion 
of  our  Savior  has  been  expressed  through  them. 

“The  package  came  from  someone  in  the  United  States,” 
she  added.  “I  never  wrote  to  thank  them.  I couldn’t  write 
in  English.” 

Many  of  you  have  helped  unknown  sufferers  through 
packages,  bundles,  and  other  ways,  and  have  never  received 
an  answer.  You  didn’t  hear  anyone  say  “Thank  you,”  but 
it  was  said  nevertheless.  The  Lord  heard  it.  Now,  20  years 
later,  the  same  expressions  of  thanksgiving  have  been 
repeated.  Q 


B.  Frank  Byler  conducts  a communion  service  for  students  at  Monte- 
video Seminary.  Credit:  Edgar  Sichel 
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Gathered  with  Purpose 


“Gathered  with  Purpose”  will  be  the  theme  banner  under 
which  we  gather  for  the  biennial  sessions  of  Mennonite 
General  Conference  at  Aldersgate  Park  near  Turner,  Ore., 
Aug.  15-19.  This  location  has  been  chosen  as  the  setting 
for  our  gathering  in  which  we  expect  God  to  work  among 
us  in  our  discerning  and  deciding  on  issues  calling  for  the 
church  s response,  and  in  program  planning  and  projections. 

The  Conference  theme  has  unique  significance  for  this 
particular  gathering.  The  theme  has  to  do  with  the  two-year 
emphasis  which  is  being  initiated  during  this  Conference 
session,  focusing  on  the  gathered  life  of  the  congregation. 
“Gathered  with  Purpose”  signifies  the  urgency,  purposeful- 
ness, and  intention  of  this  meeting. 

The  months  of  work  that  have  gone  into  the  efforts  of 
concerns  to  be  considered  in  this  meeting  underscore  the 
importance  of  the  occasion. 

Committees  and  boards  of  the  church  will  be  reporting 
to  us  the  efforts  being  put  forth,  programs  being  developed, 
and  projections  made.  But  this  meeting  will  be  far  more 
than  a matter  of  listening  to  reports.  All  persons  respon- 
sible for  reports  to  Mennonite  General  Conference  sessions 
have  been  informed  that  they  are  not  to  read  their  reports 
during  the  Conference  sessions.  Delegates  have  been  urged 
to  read  and  carefully  study  the  reports  in  advance.  The 
persons  responsible  will  be  highlighting  concerns  and  hap- 
penings. They  will  be  seeking  counsel,  and  requesting  dele- 
gates and  others  to  articulate  their  reactions.  Program  per- 
sonnel will  be  looking  to  the  delegate  body  for  direction  and 
suggestions  for  program  planning. 

The  Worship  Committee  will  be  bringing  suggestions  and 
concerns  about  the  projected  biennial  emphasis  for  1969-71 
which  was  decided  upon  at  the  last  session  of  Mennonite 
General  Conference  near  Lansdale,  Pa.  The  focus  will  be 
upon  the  congregation  and  the  nature  of  its  gatherings. 
The  concern  is  that  we  recognize  the  importance  and  pur- 
pose of  our  congregational  life  and  the  occasions  in  which 
we  meet  together  to  equip  ourselves  for  life  in  the  world. 

The  urban-racial  problems  of  our  time  will  not  escape  the 
concern  of  the  General  Conference  delegate  body.  Even 
though  much  of  the  responsibility  in  this  area  rests  upon 
those  responsible  for  our  Mission  Board,  the  urban-racial 
concerns  affect  us  all  in  the  total  life  of  the  brotherhood. 
Therefore,  Mennonite  General  Conference  must  speak  to 
concerns  and  issues  of  this  nature. 

The  concern  for  more  dynamic  leadership  in  the  congre- 
gation will  come  to  the  attention  of  the  delegate  body 
through  the  Ministerial  Committee.  Leadership  in  our 
congregational  life  is  strategic.  We  are  under  obligation  to 
do  our  best  to  undergird,  equip,  and  encourage  congregational 
leadership. 


The  settings  of  Mennonite  General  Conference  will  pro- 
vide occasion  for  the  strengthening  of  brotherhood  relation- 
ships. The  leadership  of  the  Church  Welfare  Committee  will 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  delegate  body.  The  in- 
formal occasions  of  meeting  friends  and  acquaintances  be- 
tween sessions  of  the  Conference  provide  occasions  for  in- 
formal conversations  and  further  development  of  brotherhood 
relationships  and  mutual  understandings. 

The  work  of  the  Study  Commission  on  Church  Organiza- 
tion will  receive  major  consideration.  Committee  members 
have  invested  a great  amount  of  energy  and  time  in  thinking 
through  the  meaning  and  nature  of  the  church  and  its  mis- 
sion in  our  time.  They  bring  to  this  session  of  Mennonite 
General  Conference  the  report  of  their  best  thinking.  General 
Conference  delegates,  and  others  present  to  participate  in 
these  sessions,  will  need  to  do  serious  thinking  as  they  think 
through  the  implications  of  these  proposals,  give  their  re- 
actions to  them,  and  give  further  direction  on  the  kind  of 
structure  needed  for  the  church  to  function  most  effectively 
in  our  time. 

We  are  expecting  a visitation  of  God’s  Spirit  upon  us  in 
this  planned  assembly  of  Conference  delegates  who  will 
come  together  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  this  occasion  of  discussion  and  deliberation.  This 
is  not  intended  to  be  simply  another  meeting.  It  is  not 
merely  another  biennial  meeting  of  Mennonite  General  Con- 
ference. It  will  not  be  primarily  an  occasion  to  get  together 
and  listen  to  speeches.  It  will  be  an  occasion  to  meet  to- 
gether to  worship,  to  hear,  to  pray,  to  discern,  and  to  decide 
together  in  order  that  we  may  be  better  equipped  to  fulfill 
the  will  of  God  in  our  time. 

Let  us  all  join  in  prayer  together  that,  our  meeting  at 
Aldersgate  Park  will  be  truly  a gathering  with  purpose. 
— Howard  J.  Zehr,  Executive  Secretary,  Mennonite  General 
Conference.  O 


Wit  and  Wisdom 

Boy:  Are  you  the  barber  who  cut  my  hair  last  time? 

Barber:  Couldn’t  be.  I’ve  only  been  here  three  months. 

o o o 

“Looks  like  a bad  storm  coming  up,”  said  the  hostess. 
“You’d  better  stay  for  dinner.” 

“Oh,  thanks,”  said  the  guest  absently,  “but  I don’t  think 
it  will  be  that  bad.  ” 

o o o 

The  boy  who  got  a wrist  watch  when  he  graduated  from 
high  school  now  has  a son  who  wears  one  to  kindergarten. 
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Next  Phase  in  Anabaptist  Recovery 

By  Arnold  W.  Cressman 


Two  Mennonite  artists,  John  L.  Ruth,  King  of  Prussia, 
Pa.,  and  Jan  Gleysteen,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  have  launched  a 
significant  next  stage  in  the  recovery  and  assimilation  of 
Anabaptism.  This  new  phase  will  bring  the  claims  of  Ana- 
baptism  to  bear  upon  the  senses  and  imagination  of  today’s 
young  people,  particularly  Mennonites. 

Mr.  Ruth  and  Mr.  Gleysteen  are  currently  in  Europe 
tracing  and  documenting  events  recorded  in  Thieleman  van 
Braght’s  Martyrs  Mirror.  They  are  visiting  dozens  of  towns 
and  villages  where  persecuted  Anabaptists  lived,  hid,  and 
suffered. 

Their  agenda  includes  sites  of  hundreds  of  burnings  and 
executions,  rivers  where  Anabaptists  were  drowned,  dungeons 
where  they  suffered,  and  hideouts  where  they  held  their 
meetings.  Their  escape  routes,  ultimately  to  Pennsylvania, 
will  be  researched.  All  of  this  will  provide  the  context  in 
which  the  personalities  and  convictions  of  martyred  men 
will  come  alive. 

Since  both  men  are  artists,  Gleysteen  in  design,  photog- 
raphy, and  painting,  Ruth  as  playwright,  musician,  and  poet, 
the  products  envisioned  will  be  artistic — an  oratorio  based 
on  Martyrs  Mirror  (music  by  Alice  Parker  Pyle  of  New  York 
City,  arranger  of  music  for  the  famous  Robert  Shaw  Chorale); 
a full  length  16mm  film  of  professional  quality  featuring  the 
Anabaptist  story;  a lecture  series  based  on  a carefully  se- 
lected slide  set;  a comprehensive  file  of  black-and-white 
prints  on  Mennonite  history;  a published  Mennonite  Heritage 
photo  album;  a trilogy  of  Anabaptist-based  novels;  articles; 
musicals;  and  eventually  a tour  program  so  that  young  people 


and  others  can  build  meaning  into  their  travel  experiences. 

This  is  the  first  attempt  of  its  kind  to  contemporize  the 
Anabaptist  story  for  modern  young  people  who  are  being 
raised  on  multi-media  and  instant  communication. 

Mr.  Ruth,  currently  serving  as  guest  Professor  in  English 
Literature  at  the  University  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  says, 
‘Just  as,  in  1745,  the  American  Mennonites  felt  moved  to 
translate  the  Martyrs  Mirror  into  their  own  language  for 
their  children,  we  want  to  translate  the  Martyrs  Mirror  into 
an  idiom  that  will  seize  on  the  imagination  of  our  people. 
Further,  we  have  the  conviction  that  the  peaceful  but 
daring  vision  of  the  sixteenth-century  Anabaptists  can  be 
made  rather  interesting  in  today’s  scene. 

Gleysteen  and  Ruth  deserve  note  not  only  for  creating 
such  a grand  design  for  bringing  the  meaning  of  Menno 
home  to  modern  Mennonites  but  also  for  their  personal 
sacrifice  of  endless  hours  in  finding  forgotten  towns,  cata- 
loging significant  events,  and  pinpointing  exact  locations. 
Gleysteen  has  largely  committed  to  memory  hundreds  of 
pages  of  the  Martyrs  Mirror  and  has  carried  on  intensive 
correspondence  with  Europeans  who  have  already  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  project.  Ruth  has  actively  expanded  the 
concept  so  that  now  he  talks  in  terms  of  spending  a lifetime 
at  the  task  of  translating  Anabaptism  to  the  contemporary 
world. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  project  was  reported,  several 
Mennonite  and  inter-Mennonite  agencies  recognized  the  tre- 
mendous potential  and  validity  of  it.  It  is  already  partially 
funded  (although  interested  individuals  and  groups  can  still 


John  L.  Ruth  teaching  at  East- 
ern Baptist  Seminary.  Jan  Gley- 
steen, artist  at  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House. 
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get  on  board  financially)  by  a conference  committee  planning 
a bicentennial  historical  event  and  an  inter-Mennonite  fund- 
appropriating  source.  The  project  has  long-range  Christian 
j educational  implications  for  all  Mennonites.  It  may  also 
' provide  exactly  the  kind  of  bridge  needed  to  get  from  the 
somewhat  musty  research  texts  to  the  place  where  those 
ideas  can  be  built  into  the  very  lives  of  a new  generation 
of  the  idealistic,  honest,  and  courageous  youth. 

Fortunately  both  of  the  designers  of  this  project  have  a 
deep  appreciation  for  the  splendid  work  of  Mennonite  his- 
torians of  recent  years.  They  intend  to  build  on  the  work  of 
Bender,  Horsch,  Smith,  and  others.  They  have  the  en- 
j thusiastic  interest  and  blessing  of  the  official  historical  com- 
mittee of  at  least  one  Mennonite  denomination. 

A unique  constellation  of  talents  multiplies  the  possibility 

I that  this  project  will  indeed  be  one  of  the  significant  events 
of  the  70’s  in  Anabaptist  circles.  Ruth  has  already  proved 
himself  in  the  writing  and  production  of  “Twilight  Auction” 


and  the  Christopher  Dock  Cantata.  He  is  a Mennonite 
minister  knowing  both  the  church  and  the  world.  He  also 
knows  today  s youth.  Gleysteen  has  been  occupied  as  staff 
artist  in  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House  for  14  years.  He 
is  a European  whose  father  was  the  first  Dutch  Mennonite 
to  stand  up  for  the  peace  position  in  the  first  World  War. 
Jan  inherited  a deep  appreciation  for  historical  Anabaptism 
from  his  father.  Jan  knows  Europe  and  he  is  familiar  with 
many  of  the  martyr  sites.  His  knowledge  of  half  a dozen 
European  languages  and  additional  dialects  makes  conver- 
sation with  local  historians  less  difficult.  Both  men  have  an 
unusually  disarming  conversational  skill  which  will  aid 
greatly  in  getting  information  from  village  people.  Jan  brings 
the  artistic  ability  to  select  and  create  to  the  use  of  several 
kinds  of  cameras. 

Now  Ruth  and  Gleysteen  are  quietly  descending  on  town 
after  town  in  those  remote  or  familiar  Anabaptist  regions. 
Before  long  the  results  of  their  efforts  will  be  available.  □' 


Items  and  Comments 


In  April  the  Oregon  House  of  Represen- 
tatives voted  40  to  19  to  tax  houses  of 
worship.  The  bill  was  considered  to  have 
a good  chance  of  passage  in  the  Senate 
and  of  becoming  law  in  the  state  of  Oregon. 
If  so,  Oregon  would  be  the  first  state  in 
the  Union  to  impose  a direct  levy  on 
churches.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Vermont 
almost  made  it  last  year.  The  bill  was 
caught  in  the  logjam  at  adjournment  and 
did  not  come  up. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  Oregon  bill 
passes  this  year  or  not,  it  seems  obvious 
that  we  are  moving  steadily  closer  to  some 
kind  of  tax  on  churches.  One  has  only  to 
remember  the  massive  effort  to  change  the 
Pennsylvania  Constitution  in  the  matter  of 
religious  exemption  last  year.  There  are 
many  other  straws  in  the  wind. 

The  Oregon  proposal  would  levy  a 10 
percent  tax  the  first  year,  an  additional  10 
percent  the  second  year,  and  5 percent  the 
third  year,  making  a total  of  25  percent. 
Several  years  ago  Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake, 
general  secretary  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  proposed  one  percent  of  the 
normal  levy  the  first  year,  then  an  addi- 
tional one  percent  each  year  until  10  per- 
cent was  reached.  The  Ontario  (Canada) 
study  proposed  5 percent  the  first  year  and 
10  percent  the  second  year,  and  so  on 
until  35  percent  was  attained. 

A strong  plea  for  America  to  stop  waging 
war  and  begin  waging  peace  was  made  to 
the  Baptist  pastors’  conference  in  New 
Orleans  by  Dr.  Jess  C.  Moody,  pastor  of 
First  Baptist  Church,  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.,  and  president  of  Palm  Beach  Atlantic 
College. 


It  is  time  the  great  American  eagle 
came  off  her  nest  where  she  has  been 
hatching  dollars  and  emits  a freedom  scream 
that  will  clear  the  air  of  hawks,  doves,  and 
a few  old  buzzards,”  the  Florida  pastor 
said.  “Let  us  unite  on  the  basis  of  our 
common  humanity  and  say  to  Moscow, 
Peking,  and  Washington:  Never  again  will 
we  kill.  Never  again.” 

The  issue  of  war  is  the  “hottest”  issue 
among  young  people  today,  and  if  the 
church  continues  to  accept  militarism,  it 
will  be  repudiated  by  the  next  generation, 
Mr.  Moody  said. 


The  Reformed  Church  in  America  rejected 
James  Forman’s  “ideology,  plans,  and  tac- 
tics and  called  upon  its  own  Negro  mem- 
bers to  establish  an  extensive  program  for 
blacks  within  the  church. 

The  Reformed  Church  action  parallels 
the  response  of  other  predominantly  white 
denominations  in  recognizing  the  church’s 
role  in  meeting  injustices  to  blacks  but 
refusing  to  recognize  Mr.  Forman’s  National 
Black  Economic  Development  Conference 
as  an  appropriate  bargaining  agent  for 
blacks. 

The  unanimous  action  of  the  Reformed 
Church  General  Synod  called  for  creation 
of  a “caucus  of  black  leaders”  to  disburse 
a special  fund  (of  at  least  $100,000)  and 
coordinate  any  new  church  attempts  to 
relate  to  minority  group  needs. 

Church-state  separation,  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  the  full  implementation  of  the 
United  Nations  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  were  called  for  by  a prom- 


inent Spanish  statesman  in  an  interview 
published  in  Madrid. 

The  interview,  with  Joachim  Ruiz  Jimenez, 
former  Minister  of  Education  and  former 
Spanish  ambassador  to  the  Vatican,  was 
published  in  Nuevo  Diario,  a leading  Ma- 
drid daily  which  is  strongly  influenced  by 
the  Opus  Dei  movement. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Ruiz  Jimenez  said, 
we  must  come  to  a separation  of  church 
and  state,  on  a basis  of  mutual  respect 
and  renunciation  of  all  privileges  on  both 
sides,  where  civil  life  is  concerned. 

The  state  must  give  up  immediately  the 
privilege  of  ‘presentation’  of  bishops  and 
other  church  dignitaries.  The  church,  I am 
sure,  will  do  likewise  as  regards  the  legal 
privileges  and  other  privileges  embodied  in 
the  present  concordat. 

“At  the  same  time,”  Mr.  Ruiz  Jimenez 
said,  the  church  cannot  refrain  from  de- 
manding for  all  citizens,  Catholic  or  not,  a 
legal  ordinance  guaranteeing  the  funda- 
mental rights  and  liberties  defined  in  the 
1948  United  Nations  Declaration.” 


Minister  MacEachen  of  Canada  has  re- 
ported in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
number  of  U.S.  citizens  liable  for  service 
in  the  armed  forces,  who  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  Canada  and  granted  landed  im- 
migrant status,  is  going  up — from  1,460 
in  1966;  and  1,805  in  1967;  to  2,797  in 
1968. 

Further,  the  chairman  of  the  Assistance 
with  Immigration  and  the  Draft  (AID)  or- 
ganization in  Ottawa  said  recently, 

“The  number  of  draft  dodgers  and  de- 
serters continues  to  increase  at  what  would 
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be  a fearsome  rate  if  it  were  not  for  the 
effect  their  action  has  on  the  American 
war  effort.  . . . Partly  because  draft  re- 
sistance and  desertion  have  gained  a mar- 
ginal respectability  by  sheer  numbers,  we 
expect  to  see  a virtual  exodus  of  young 
men  in  flight  this  summer,  especially  start- 
ing near  the  end  of  June,  or  after  the 
university  year  and  when  study  deferments 
are  most  probably  canceled  en  masse.” 

“Americans  have  always  been  a violent 
people”  who  "have  been  given  to  a kind 
of  historical  amnesia  that  masks  much  of 
their  turbulent  past,”  according  to  a special 
study  made  for  a commission  on  violence. 

The  350,000-word  document  said  that  the 
violence  has  taken  various  forms  and  there 
have  been  periods  of  turbulence  worse  than 
the  1960’s.  The  decade,  however,  was 
identified  as  one  of  the  “most  violent,”  con- 
taining forms  “essentially  unprecedented  in 
our  history.” 

Issuing  the  research  study  w'as  a panel  of 
scholars  named  last  August  by  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention 
of  Violence.  The  commission  itself  was  set 
up  by  President  Lyndon  Johnson  following 
the  assassination  of  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy. 

The  report  claims  that  violence  has  been 
celebrated  in  American  history  in  relation 
to  the  Revolution,  the  settling  of  the 
frontier,  and  in  restoring  unity  through  the 
Civil  War. 

“The  grievances  and  satisfactions  of 
violence  have  so  reinforced  one  another 
that  we  have  become  a rather  bloody- 
minded  people  in  both  action  and  reaction,” 
said  the  report.  “We  are  likely  to  remain 
so  as  long  as  so  many  of  us  think  violence 
is  an  ultimate  solution  to  social  problems. 

Eleven  missionaries,  including  five  Cath- 
olic priests  and  three  nuns,  have  been 
ordered  out  of  Assam  state  in  Northern 
India. 

The  missionaries  are  all  from  Tezpur 
diocese.  Two  priests  and  two  nuns  from 
the  neighboring  diocese  of  Shillong  were 
also  included  in  the  original  order  of  ex- 
pulsion but  their  residential  permits  have 
been  renewed  for  one  year. 

Colored  lights  played  over  the  large 
ballroom,  and  huge  flowers  fluoresced  under 
“black”  lights.  On  the  stage  a rock  group 
from  Pittsburgh  played  current  hits,  and  at 
the  tables  the  young  people — no  one  over 
25  was  admitted — talked  about  Christ. 

The  coffeehouse  sponsored  by  Billy 
Graham’s  New  York  Crusade  has  been  a 
solid  success  in  the  numbers  it  has  drawn 
— some  800  to  1,000  have  come  each  night 
— and  has  also  given  an  unusual  opportu- 
nity for  Christian  witness. 

Three  musical  groups,  one  from  Australia, 
one  from  Pittsburgh,  and  one  from  Wash- 


ington, D.C.,  have  provided  music  for  the 
young  people  who  came  to  drink  Pepsi, 
eat  potato  chips,  and  talk,  and  members  of 
the  troupes  have  made  their  own  witness 
to  Christ. 

At  the  tables,  volunteers  trained  by  the 
Crusade  team  talked  with  visitors  about  the 
need  for  following  the  Christian  way,  but 
the  musical  groups  have  been  the  focus  of 
attention. 

On  the  sixth  night  of  the  New  York  cam 
paign  Mike  Johnson,  the  lead  guitarist  for 
the  Exkursions,  a “hard-rock  group  from 
Pittsburgh,  finished  a round  of  secular  songs, 
and  then  began  to  talk  quietly  of  his  re- 
ligious experience. 

He  and  other  members  of  the  band  had 
made  the  “drug  scene,”  Mike  said,  but  had 
not  been  satisfied  until  they  turned  to 
Christ.  Since  his  conversion,  he  said,  he 
had  found  that  “you  can  really  dig  life 
. . . and  reality”  when  you  follow  Jesus. 

Ten  essential  qualities  for  a modern-day 
clergyman  were  listed  in  20,000  leaflets 
distributed  to  congregations  throughout  the 
Anglican  diocese  of  York  in  a recruiting 
campaign  for  seminaries.  They  were  as 
follows: 

1.  He  must  be  a man  of  faith. 

2.  He  must  have  physical  stamina. 

3.  He  must  like  people. 

4.  He  must  be  able  to  survive  spiritual 
loneliness. 

5.  He  must  have  unyielding  love  of  his 
church. 

6.  He  must  be  sure  w hat  he  is  for. 

7.  He  will  have  the  fire  of  enthusiasm. 

8.  He  will  believe  in  the  power  of 
prayer. 

9.  He  will  be  able  to  assimilate  and 
present  new  ideas. 

10.  He  will  know  the  cost  of  self-denial. 

The  leaflet  requested:  “If  you  have  no 
one  in  your  parish  with  all  these  qualities, 
please  send  us  the  next  best  thing. 

“The  higher  educated  have  a worse  rec- 
ord than  the  poorly  educated  at  every 
occupational  level — more  absenteeism,  turn- 
over, dissatisfaction,  and  probably  lower 
productivity,”  says  S.  M.  Miller,  referring 
to  a growing  body  of  evidence  analyzed  by 
Ivar  Berg  at  Columbia  University. 

In  a Ford  Foundation  pamphlet,  Breaking 
the  Credentials  Barrier , first  given  as  an 
address  before  the  American  Orthopsychi- 
atric Association  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Miller, 
a program  adviser  for  the  Ford  Foundation, 
states  that  in  the  past  education  helped 
make  our  society  more  democratic  by  em- 
phasizing qualifications  rather  than  con- 
nections. 

However,  this  same  insistence  on  educa- 
tion today  is  now  becoming  a barrier  to 
democracy.  By  making  education  the  cre- 
dential for  getting  ahead,  society  has  re- 
duced the  chances  of  the  underprivileged  in 


particular  of  obtaining  an  equal  opportunity 
for  decent  occupations  and  wages.  One’s 
educational  level  seems  to  be  more  impor- 
tant than  w'hat  one  can  do. 


Christian  churches  “may  have  done 
themselves  more  harm  than  good”  by  bar- 
ring polygamous  families  from  member- 
ship, the  All-Africa  Conference  of  Churches 
said  in  a statement  issued  in  Nairobi,  Kenya.  ; 

The  three-day  meeting  was  attended  by 
religious  leaders  from  Nigeria,  Liberia, 
Malawi,  Ethiopia,  Sierra  Leone,  Zambia, 
Ghana,  Cameroun,  and  Kenya. 

Polygamy,  the  statement  said,  is  a sig-  j 
nifieant  part  of  Africa’s  economic  and 
cultural  life.  It  urged  the  churches  to  re-  . 
consider  the  place  of  polygamy  in  today’s  ; 
mode  of  living  and  said  that  a reconsidera-  > 
tion  of  attitudes  on  polygamy  could  greatly  I 
strengthen  church  membership. 

The  statement  noted  that  men  practicing  i 
polygamy  have  already  taken  a “most  use-  I 
ful”  role  in  church  affairs  in  Liberia  and 
other  parts  of  Africa. 

The  “screams  of  rage”  which  have  been1 
heard  against  the  “Black  Manifesto”  may 
result  “from  the  exposure  of  a moral 
nerve,”  according  to  a United  Methodist 
magazine. 

World  Outlook,  affiliated  with  the  de- 
nomination’s Board  of  Missions,  said  in  its 
June  issue  that  the  manifesto  could  be 
“God’s  way  of  reminding  us  that  the  gos- 
pel makes  radical  claims  on  us.” 

Argued  from  a somewhat  different  per- 
spective, the  official  publication  of  the 
Church,  Christian  Advocate,  editorially  said 
on  June  12  that  the  manifesto  is  “but  one 
other  judgment  against  the  church  for  its 
failure  to  live  ‘for’  the  world.” 

o . . 

A special  committee  of  18  to  study  “divi-j 
sions  of  opinion”  in  the  Reformed  Church  of 
America  was  appointed  by  the  denomina-; 
tion  s General  Synod  to  “explore  every, 
possibility  for  understanding  and  reeon-^ 
eiliation. 

If  the  committee  finds  that  the  differences;' 
are  “irreconcilable  and  nonnegotiable,”  the! 
General  Synod  made  provision  for  another; 
committee  to  draft  a plan  for  “orderly  dis-Jj 
solution”  of  the  380,000-member  church. 

The  committee  of  18  would  report  to  the| 
1970  Synod.  The  new  president,  Dr.  Nor- 
man Vincent  Peale,  was  asked  to  urge  the 
“entire  church”  to  be  in  “urgent  and  con- 
tinuous prayer  for  dialogue,  understanding, 
acceptance,  and  reconciliation  wfithin  the 
church.” 

The  Synod  recommended  that  the  eom-i 
mittee  of  18  be  selected  from  the  six  synods, 
including  tw'o  lay  persons  and  one  clergy- j 
man.  It  also  suggested  one  of  the  lay  per- 
sons “be  a woman,  although  it  stressed 
this  was  not  mandatory. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Service  Office 
Announces  Staff  Changes 


Leonard  Garber  Roy  Yoder 

“Once  again  we  have  found  it  necessary 
to  make  several  staff  changes  and  shifts 
in  administrative  responsibility  in  the  Relief 
and  Service  Division  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,’  Ray  Horst,  secretary  for  the  de- 
partment, said  in  Elkhart  on  July  16.  "This 
announcement  brings  with  it  both  a sense  of 
happiness  and  of  sorrow — happiness  in  that 
new  staff  persons  have  become  available 
and  sorrow  upon  the  loss  of  present  staff 
members.” 

Current  changes  became  necessary  in 
light  of  Horst’s  plans  for  a one-year 
sabbatical  effective  Aug.  1,  1969.  Horst  sees 
his  one-year  leave  as  an  opportunity  for 
in-depth  study  of  the  problems  of  race, 
poverty,  and  affluence  as  it  affects  Negroes, 
Mexican-Americans,  and  the  peoples  of 
Appalachia.  He  plans  to  attend  a number  of 
seminars  for  a better  understanding  of  the 
dynamics  involved  and,  in  his  words,  “hope- 
fully to  return  better  equipped  to  inject 
new  insights  into  our  service  programs.” 
Horst  has  served  15  years  at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  ten  of  them  as  secretary 
for  Relief  and  Service. 

Kenneth  Smith,  who  served  as  district 
director  of  Voluntary  Service  and  administra- 


tor for  the  short-term  VS 


also 


.m  Miuu-inu.  program, 

leaves  the  Board  staff  on  Sept.  1 to  contin- 
ue his  education  at  the  Indiana  University 
extension  in  Fort  Wayne. 

Rejoining  the  relief  and  service  depart- 
ment is  Leonard  Garber,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
who  formerly  served  part  time  on  the  Civil- 
ian Peace  Service  (earning  I-W)  administra- 
tive staff  at  the  Board.  Garber,  as  a 
district  director  of  Voluntary  Service  and 
Civilian  Peace  Service,  will  have  adminis- 
trative responsibility  for  17  VS  units  and 
I CPS  coordination  in  South  Cential,  Indiana- 
Michigan,  and  Franconia  conferences.  He  is 
also  pastor  of  Sunnyside  Mennonite  Church 
near  Elkhart. 

Roy  Yoder,  the  present  director  for  the 
Board’s  VS  program,  was  commissioned  dur- 


ing the  closing  session  of  Mission  ’69  on 
July  5 in  Kalona,  Iowa,  as  acting  secretary 
for  Relief  and  Service  and  Director  of  Volun- 
tary Service  and  Civilian  Peace  Service  dur- 
ing Horst’s  absence.  Yoder  will  provide 
overall  direction  for  VS,  CPS,  and  the  short- 
term summer  service  programs,  serve  as 
administrator  for  units  in  North  Central 
and  Alberta-Saskatchewan  conferences, 
and  coordinate  program  publicity  with  the 
Information  Services  office. 

In  another  major  change,  Kenneth  Seitz, 
Jr.,  a VS  district  director,  will  shift  to  a full- 
time position  in  deputation  relationships, 
edit  Vanguard  (a  newssheet  for  in-service 
personnel),  arrange  for  in-service  training, 
and  develop  a resource  program  for  the  VS 
and  CPS  programs.  This  includes  directing 
CPS  sponsor  workshop  sessions,  planning 
the  annual  VS  program  director  conferences, 
shooting  on-location  pictures  for  publicity, 
and  developing  a resource  library  for  use 
by  orientation  groups. 

Paul  Landes,  district  director  of  VS  and 
CPS  working  from  a regional  office  in  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.,  remains  responsible  for  13  units 
in  Iowa-Nebraska,  Pacific  Coast,  Rocky 
Mountain,  and  Southwest  conferences.  Gene 
Yoder  continues  his  working  relationships 
with  units  in  Allegheny,  Illinois,  Lancaster, 
Western  Ontario,  and  Virginia  conferences. 
Jerry  Miller  continues  to  serve  as  director 
of  the  Voluntary  Service  orientation  schools, 
coordinate  travel  schedules  for  the  staff,  and 
relate  to  units  in  Ohio  and  Puerto  Rico 
conferences. 

With  Harold  and  Phebe  Hershberger  com- 


Robert  and  Donna  McKelvey 


pleting  a one-year  service  assignment  as 
host  and  hostess  of  the  VS  center,  Robert 
and  Donna  McKelvey  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
accepted  the  position  at  Board  headquarters 
on  July  7.  Their  responsibilities  include 
planning  and  preparing  meals  for  VS-ers, 
housekeeping,  office  mail  pickup  and  de- 
livery, and  headquarters  maintenance  be- 
tween orientation  schools.  McKelvey,  a 
second-year  student  this  fall  at  Elkhart 
Biblical  Seminary,  is  also  student  pastor  at 
Sunnyside  Mennonite  Church.  If  her 
schedule  permits,  Mrs.  McKelvey  will  be  a 
substitute  teacher  in  the  Elkhart  Community 
School  system. 

“As  a staff  we  worked  through  the 
redivision  of  administrative  responsibili- 
ties,” Horst  commented,  “all  of  which  are 
effective  Aug.  1 or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
adequate  transfer  arrangements  can  be 
made.  We’ve  attempted  to  keep  as  many 
relationships  permanent  as  possible.  We 
trust  the  changes  made  will  be  the  most 
effective  arrangement  for  the  program.” 

Missionaries'  and 
Friends'  Retreat 

The  week  of  Aug.  23-29  is  being  re- 
served at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center  for  a missionary  retreat.  All  mission- 
aries under  any  board  are  invited  to  spend 
some  time  at  Laurelville — one  day,  several 
days,  or  all  week.  Missionary  retreats  and 
conferences  have  been  in  the  Laurelville 
tradition  from  its  beginning.  Since  this  is 
LCC’s  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  a special 
arrangement  has  been  set  up  for  mission- 
aries for  the  week  of  Aug.  23-29.  Mission- 
aries are  invited  to  be  the  guests  of 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center.  Meals, 
lodging,  and  recreation  will  be  provided  at 
no  cost  for  missionaries  and  their  families. 

The  week  is  one  of  minimum  program. 
There  will  be  lots  of  time  for  informal 
fellowship,  relaxation,  and  experiences  of 
both  physical  and  spiritual  refreshment.  J. 
D.  Graber,  veteran  missionary  and  past 
Secretary  for  Overseas  Missions,  is  director 
of  the  week.  John  Lederach  will  be  on 
the  staff  as  pastor,  worship  leader,  and  will 
be  available  for  counseling. 

Missionaries  are  invited  to  bring  their 
friends.  LCC  will  be  an  ideal  meeting  place 
for  missionaries  and  their  friends  during 
the  week  of  Aug.  23-29.  Families,  individu- 
als, or  young  people  who  would  like  an  ex- 
perience of  chatting  with  missionaries, 
who  want  to  catch  some  of  the  dedication 
of  missionaries,  and  who  want  to  learn 
something  about  various  mission  fields  should 
plan  to  be  at  Laurelville.  Regular  rates 
will  apply  to  all  persons  other  than  mission- 
aries. 

Especially  for  families,  this  Missionaries’ 
and  Friends  Retreat  is  an  ideal  vacation 
with  a built-in  quality  which  will  make  a 
lasting  impression  on  growing  children. 

All  types  of  facilities  are  available  at 
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LCC — camping,  cottages,  lodge,  motel. 
Write  to  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  Route  2,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  15666. 

Oregon  Hosts  Mennonite 
General  Conference 

As  previously  announced,  Mennonite 
General  Conference  will  convene  at  Turner, 
Ore.,  Aug.  14-19. 

There  are  some  changes  from  what  had 
been  published  earlier.  There  will  be  a 
slight  increase  in  cost  of  food  served  at  the 
campgrounds.  Also,  if  it  is  convenient  for 
you  to  bring  your  own  pillows,  do  so. 
These  are  not  furnished  by  the  camp.  If 
you  are  coming  by  car  or  train,  this  may 
not  be  too  much  of  a problem.  We  are 
planning  to  have  some  (loaned  by  local 
members)  available  for  those  who  cannot 
conveniently  bring  their  own. 

For  more  information,  address  Mennonite 
General  Conference,  P.O.  Box  16,  Alders- 
gate  Park,  Turner,  Ore.  97392. 


Local  arrangements  Committee  Chairmen: 
(left  to  right)  Bernard  Showalter,  Secretary- 
Treasurer;  Ray  Kauffman,  Gen.  Chairman; 
Orie  Conrad,  Lodging;  Paul  Snyder,  Trans- 
portation; Melvin  Bitikofer,  Jr.,  Ushering; 
John  L.  Fretz,  Information  and  Registration; 
(not  shown)  Emerson  Smoker,  Parking;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Berkey,  Food. 

Couple  on  Fraternal  Visit 

“Your  Mission  Board  headquarters  has  a 
definite  Mennonite  quality  to  it,”  Eduardo 
Alvarez  told  this  reporter  during  a July  11 
interview  in  the  overseas  office  at  Elkhart, 
Ind.  “The  warm  hospitality  offered  by  staff 
people  here  makes  one  feel  right  at  home.” 

Eduardo  was  told  that  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  is  nonetheless  an  institution  and 
therefore  considered  part  of  the  Mennonite 
establishment.  Young  people  especially  are 
prone  to  conjure  up  a picture  of  a handful 
of  jefes  running  the  affairs  of  the  church 
often  leaving  an  impression  that  youth  are 
not  needed  by  church  agencies.  Doesn’t 
South  America  have  similar  problems?  he 
was  asked. 

“This  particular  problem  is  not  so  great 
mainly  because  we  have  few  church  agen- 
cies,” Eduardo  replied.  “In  Latin  America, 
the  god  of  secularism  is  bargaining  for  the 
full  attention  of  youth  and  adults  alike.  This 
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Marta  and  Eduardo  Alvarez 

is  true  both  within  and  outside  the  church.” 

From  Arrecifes,  Argentina,  Eduardo  and 
Marta  Alvarez  arrived  in  Chicago,  III.,  on 
July  1 for  a two-month  visit  to  North 
American  churches.  Eduardo  is  the  Argen- 
tine delegate  to  Mission  '69  held  near 
Kalona,  Iowa,  and  Mennonite  General 
Conference  slated  for  August  in  Turner, 
Ore.  His  wife  Marta  is  accompanying  him 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts, Inc. 

“This  is  my  second  visit  to  North  Amer- 
ica,” Marta  said.  “In  1950  I arrived  for 
one  and  a half  years  of  study  at  Goshen 
College.  It  is,  however,  a first-time  expe- 
rience for  Eduardo.  At  the  recent  Mission 
Board  meeting,  it  was.  good  to  again  see 
people  I’d  first  met  19  years  ago  and  to 
discover  that  we  are  working  for  the  same 
cause.” 

In  addition  to  being  the  mother  of  three 
children,  Marta  teaches  adult  education 
courses  in  night  school  and  serves  as  speak- 
er for  Corazon  a Corazon,  the  Spanish 
equivalent  of  Ella  May  Miller’s  Heart  to 
Heart  program.  “The  15-minute  program 


is  aired  once  a week  on  49  stations 
throughout  Latin  America,”  Marta  ex- 
plained. “Six  years  have  passed  since  Ij 
became  involved  in  this  radio  ministry  at 
the  urging  of  the  Corazon  a Corazon  di- 
rector, Lester  Hershey.’ 

Both  Eduardo  and  Marta  find  much  time 
being  spent  replying  to  listener  correspond 
dence.  Correspondence  from  North  American 
listeners  is  received  by  Lester  Hershey  and 
staff  in  Puerto  Rico,  with  the  remainder 
sent  to  the  Alvarezes  in  Arrecifes.  Eduardo 
also  works  on  Bible  correspondence  courses 
for  Luz  y Verdad  in  lower  South  America. 

Concerning  his  calling  to  the  Christian 
ministry,  Eduardo  said,  “I  saw  the  need  for 
a pastor  for  a newly  emerging  congregation 
in  Arrecifes,  and  so  I prepared  myself  by 
attending  Bragado  Bible  Institute  and  then 
graduating  from  Montevideo  Seminary.  I’ve 
served  in  the  pastorate  of  our  15-member 
congregation  in  Arrecifes  for  nine  years. 
Eduardo  is  also  secretary  of  the  Argentine 
Church  Executive  Committee. 

“Coming  from  a community  where  Men- 
nonites  are  in  the  minority,  I was  im- 
pressed at  the  number  of  church  members 
present  at  Mission  '69,  he  added. 

The  Alvarezes  believe  that  North  and 
South  American  Mennonites  need  to 
strengthen  their  relationships.  More  inter- 
change is  needed  through  fraternal  visits; 
of  this  nature,  they  said,  and  by  Northl 
American  publishing  companies  preparing 
more  church  and  mission-related  publicity! 
for  Spanish  audiences. 

The  couple  left  Elkhart  on  July  14  to 
continue  their  tour  of  church  agencies,  with 
visits  also  scheduled  for  Mennonite  com- 
munities in  Ohio  (July  26-30),  Illinois  (Aug. 
5-7),  and  Kansas  (Aug.  8-13),  climaxed  by 
participating  in  Mennonite  General  Confer- 
ence sessions,  Aug.  14-19. 


(I 

Eighteen  volunteers  attended  the  June  17  to  July  1,  1969,  orientation  sessions  at  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  headquarters,  Akron,  Pa.,  before  leaving  for  their  various  assignments.  O: 
these,  15  have  volunteered  for  overseas  assignments  and  three  are  entering  U.S.  and  Canadian 
voluntary  service  assignments.  Left  to  right:  David  Rosenberger,  Quakertown,  Pa.;  Ruth  Anri* 
Brenneman,  Haysville,  Ont.;  Clayton  Shetler,  Pigeon,  Mich.;  Daniel  Martin,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Keith  Gerber,  Kidron,  Ohio;  Norman  Godshall,  Canadensis,  Pa.;  John  Kauffman,  Leonard,  Mo. 
Twila  Miller,  Akron,  Pa.;  Terry  Graber,  Sarasota,  Fla.;  Ed  Miller,  Akron,  Pa. 
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Michael  Sattler  Scholars  Named 


Eight  incoming  freshmen  have  been 
named  Michael  Sattler  Scholars  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  by  President  Myron  S. 
Augsburger.  The  students  will  receive 
scholarships  ranging  in  value  from  $1,200 
to  $2,400  over  four  years. 

The  scholars,  nominated  by  the  faculty 
members  of  Mennonite  high  schools,  in  the 
United  States,  follow: 

Virginia  Bender,  Oxford,  Iowa;  Anna 
Louise  Detweiler,  Chester  Springs,  Pa.; 
Judy  Hostetler,  Hollsopple,  Pa.;  Christine 
Landis,  Harrisonburg,  Va. ; Marilyn  Naf- 


FIE 

Bisk  in  faith  and  in  personal  relation- 
ships is  the  theme  of  the  three-act  play 
As  Far  as  You  Can  See,  to  be  presented 
during  the  month  of  August  in  eight  com- 
munities in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Six  Mennonite  students  make  up  the  cast 
of  the  play,  interacting  in  interpersonal  con- 
flicts that  portray  people  in  present-day 
life. 

As  Far  as  You  Can  See  was  written  by 
Bob  Hostetter,  a 1969  graduate  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  The 
play  incorporates  five  original  songs  by 
David  Seitz  of  the  EMC  faculty.  Seitz  is 
also  director  of  Mennonite  Hour  Singers. 

The  play  will  open  in  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  on  July  31,  with  repeat  performances 
on  Aug.  1,  2;  at  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  6-9; 
Goshen,  Ind.,  13-16;  Canton,  Ohio,  18,  19; 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  21,  22;  Toronto,  Ont., 
24;  Souderton,  Pa.,  26-28,  and  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  31. 

At  Nazareth  Bible  A _uemy  the  seventh 
graduating  class  received  diplomas  on  May 
17.  Abeyneh  Werkneh,  Assistant  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Education,  Haile  Selassie  I 
University,  was  the  commencement  speaker. 
The  governor  of  Nazareth  presented  the  21 
diplomas.  Following  graduation  three  seniors 
participated  in  a gospel  team  which  visited 
Dire  Dawa  and  Bedeno. 

James  Sauder  and  Efrain  Padilla  teach 
extension  classes  each  Saturday  in  Corocito, 
Honduras.  These  weekly  classes  are  a way 
of  training  church  leaders  right  in  their 
home  setting.  In  addition  to  his  responsibili- 
ties at  Tocoa  station,  Sauder  also  teaches 
part  time  in  the  Bible  Institute  at  Trujillo. 

Amos  Sweigart,  pastor  of  College  Hill 
congregation,  Tampa,  Fla.,  is  convalescing 
following  neurosurgery.  During  his  convales- 
cent leave  he  can  be  addressed:  c/o  Edna 


ziger.  Bally,  Pa.;  Jeanette  Neuen- 
schwander,  Kidron,  Ohio;  Ruth  Arlene 
Slabach,  Middlebury,  Ind;  and  J.  Irvin 
Zook,  Belleville,  Pa. 

The  scholarships  are  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  academic  aptitude  and  achievement, 
character  references,  and  extracurricular 
activities.  The  scholarship  recipients  must 
also  demonstrate  potential  ability  for 
church  service. 

Michael  Sattler  was  a sixteenth-century 
Anabaptist  leader  who  was  executed  by 
drowning  for  practicing  his  faith. 


Sweigart,  R.  2,  Ephrata,  Pa.  17522. 

Eleven  new  believers  were  registered 
in  the  latest  instruction  class  in  Saigon, 
Vietnam.  A Vietnamese  New  Testament 
was  presented  to  each  student  who  com- 
pleted the  recent  term  of  adult  English 
classes.  Mr.  Phuong,  Gideon  International 
Chairman  in  Vietnam,  introduced  their 
work  and  made  the  presentation. 

An  Overseas  Orientation  and  Retreat 
was  held  at  Salunga,  Pa.,  July  7-12.  Forty- 
two  persons,  newly  appointed  and  fur- 
loughed missionaries,  participated.  One  of 
the  highlights  of  the  retreat  was  an  evalua- 
tion of  overseas  program  by  citizens  of  sev- 
eral countries,  with  opportunity  for  dialogue. 
Getahun  Dilebo  from  Ethiopia,  Shemaya 
Magati  from  Tanzania,  and  Brian  Timothy 
Luellen  from  Vietnam  made  presentations. 

Paul  N.  Kraybill  and  Arthur  H.  Miller 
represented  the  Eastern  Mission  Board 
at  the  dedication  of  the  new  camp  facility 
at  Scheidgen,  Luxembourg,  July  13. 
Kraybill  and  Miller  will  be  spending  six 
and  seven  weeks  respectively  visiting  church- 
es in  Africa. 

Omar  Stahl,  Eastern  Board  missionary, 
served  on  the  missionary  day  program  of 
the  South  German  Mennonites  in  Eichstock, 
Germany,  June  15.  In  May  he  similarly 
served  with  the  Diesen  Mennonite  Church 
in  nearby  Lorraine,  France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ervie  L.  Glick  have  been 
named  leaders  of  Goshen  College’s  Study- 
Service  Trimester  unit  in  Guadeloupe. 

Mr.  Glick,  who  has  been  a member  of 
the  department  of  admissions  and  a part- 
time  teacher  in  the  department  of  German, 
and  Mrs.  Glick  left  for  their  new  assign- 
ment on  July  8.  They  will  be  leaders  of 
three  groups  of  students,  one  group  each 
during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  tri- 


mesters of  the  1969-70  school  year. 

Frank  Sturpe,  Orrville,  Ohio,  has  been 
appointed  general  camp  manager  of  Camp 
Luz,  Orrville,  Ohio. 

1969  Haiti  MDS  Workers’  Reunion,  for 

those  who  helped  with  reconstruction  work 
in  that  country,  at  Camp  Menno  Haven, 
10  miles  southwest  of  Princeton,  111., 
interstate  No.  80  and  two  miles  west  and 
one  mile  south  of  Tiskilwa,  Friday  evening, 
Aug.  22,  and  all  day  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
Camp  cottages  and  dormitory  available. 
Bedding  should  be  brought  along.  Meals 
will  be  supplied  on  the  grounds.  Four 
dollars  per  day  for  lodging  and  meals.  Pas- 
tor Ducasse  and  wife  plan  to  attend  and 
tell  of  their  clinic,  school,  and  mission  out- 
reach of  some  forty  churches.  Reservations 
must  be  made  by  July  30  with  P.  D.  Martin, 
324  W.  High  St.,  Orrville,  Ohio  44467,  or 
Carol  Clark,  22030  Riley  Rd.,  Lakeville, 
Ind.  46536. 

Two  Goshen  College  sophomores  were 
recently  awarded  Goshen  General  Hospital 
Scholarships.  The  young  women,  both  en- 
rolled in  the  four-year  collegiate  nursing 
program  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Nursing  degree,  are  Rosella  Elaine  Ott, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  H.  Ott, 
R.  1,  Churubusco,  Ind.,  and  Doreen 
Wenger,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris 
Wenger,  R.  1,  Dalton,  Ohio. 

The  scholarships  are  the  result  of  aid  giv- 
en the  hospital  by  the  college  after  the 
Palm  Sunday  tornadoes  four  years  ago.  The 
scholarships  are  valued  at  a total  of  $300, 
and  are  among  grants  from  a variety  of 
private  and  governmental  sources  that 
total  $250,440,  all  available  to  students  at 
Goshen  College. 

Orval  Shoemaker,  Hesston,  Kan.,  has 
rejoined  the  staff  of  the  Prairie  View 
Mental  Health  Center,  Newton,  Kan.,  as  a 
social  worker,  according  to  Elmer  Ediger, 
administrator. 

A graduate  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
with  an  MA  in  social  work,  Shoemaker 
previously  worked  at  Prairie  View  from 
1964  to  1967.  Since  1967  he  has  been  a 
student  counselor  at  Hesston  College. 

At  Prairie  View  Shoemaker  joins  the 
inpatient  team.  He  will  also  assume  an 
active  role  in  the  psychodrama  therapy 
program. 

Two  Goshen  College  freshmen  were 
recently  awarded  Miles  Laboratories 
Scholarships.  The  young  women,  both  en- 
rolled in  the  four-year  collegiate  nursing 
program  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Nursing  degree,  are  Barbara  B.  Fisher, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Robert  Fisher, 
Donald,  Ore.,  and  Margaret  Ann  Wright, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Lucille  D.  Wright,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  The  four-year  scholarships  total 
$1,200  each. 

Bulletins  for  the  coming  terms  of  the 
Conservative  Mennonite  Bible  School  and 
Institute  are  now  available.  The  first  term 
of  the  Institute  begins  Nov.  10.  The  second 
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term  of  the  Institute  and  the  Bible  School 
begins  Jan.  5,  1970.  The  third  term  of  the 
Institute  begins  Feb.  16.  For  information 
write:  Abe  E.  Miller,  R.  3,  Plain  City,  Ohio 
43064. 

The  city  of  Krefeld  (formerly  Crefeld  or 
Crevelt)  from  where  the  1683  immigrants 
came  to  build  Germantown  has  for  the 
first  time  found  a chronicler  who  has 
gathered  historical  material  from  600  years, 
presenting  it  now  in  a pleasant,  journalistic 
fashion.  A.  H.  Glaser’s  600  Jahre  Stadt  Kre- 
feld (320  pages,  with  numerous  illustrations; 
available  from  the  printer  Johann  van 
Acken,  Krefeld;  n.p. ). 

The  authoress,  a prominent  educator 
now  retired,  has  the  happy  gift  of  selecting 
significant  and  dramatic  scenes  from  key 
events  throughout  this  long  span  of  six 
centuries.  As  is  to  be  expected,  the  local 
material  reflects  in  numerous  cases  the 
larger  historical  events,  such  as  the  Thirty 
Years’  War,  the  Reformation,  the  Napoleon- 
ic era,  the  Bismarck  period,  and  also  the 
First  and  Second  World  Wars. 

A seminar  devoted  to  intensive  instruc- 
tion in  vocal  music  is  being  held  at  Goshen 
College  July  28  through  Aug.  22.  Selected 
music  students  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  attend. 

On  the  staff  will  be  David  Falk,  Goshen 
College  associate  professor  of  music;  Theo 
Lindenbaum,  of  Nordwestdeutsche  Musika- 
cademie,  Detmold,  Germany;  and  Victor 
Marten,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  who  will  offer  voice 
training;  and  Russel  Smith,  a professional 
singer  with  Germany’s  Bremer-Haven 
Opera  Company,  Germany,  who  will  teach 
stage  department.  A small  amount  of  choral 
work  will  also  be  offered;  George  Wiebe,  of 
Canada,  will  be  the  instructor. 

Change  of  address:  Norman  Derstine 
from  Eureka,  111.,  to  938  Central  Ave., 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801.  Tele.:  433-1193. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Highland  Retreat 
Tabernacle  near  Broadway,  Va.,  Aug.  10-20. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at  Rock, 
Elverson,  Pa;  sixteen  at  Clarence  Center, 
Akron,  N.Y. ; six  at  North  Main  Street, 
Nappanee,  Ind.;  four  at  Belmont,  Elkhart, 
Ind.;  one  at  Glenwood  Springs,  Colo. 

Laurelville  Church  Center,  R.  2,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Pa.  15666,  announces  a new 
Family  Week  for  Aug.  16-23.  The  re- 
source team  will  be  John  and  Naomi 
Lederach,  Hesston,  Kan.;  James  N.  Miller, 
Springfield,  111.;  and  Vic  and  Marie  Stoltz- 
fus. 

The  Robert  Wenger  and  Byron  Shenk 
families  arrived  in  the  U.S.A.  from  Wood- 
stock  School,  Landour,  India,  on  July  11. 
The  Shenk  address:  R.R.  1,  Box  195, 

Sheridan,  Ore.  97378;  Wengers:  c/o  Paul  L. 
Wenger,  R.  2,  Waynesboro,  Va.  22980. 

Menno  Friesen  was  released  from  the 
hospital  in  Boston  after  successful  eye 
surgery,  and  he  returned  to  Goshen  on 
July  14.  Medical  clearance  was  given  for 


the  Friesens  to  proceed  to  England  on 
schedule.  They  will  sail  from  New  York 
on  Aug.  3. 

Cecil  Ashley,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  reports: 
“Margaret  finds  her  time  occupied  with 
nursing  the  sick,  three  teacher  training 
classes,  a weekly  luncheon  class  which  may 
turn  into  a professional  women’s  Bible 
study,  Saturday  morning  religious  class  in 
the  local  grade  school,  directing  the  choir 
and  starting  music  theory,  teaching  English 
two  afternoons  a week,  counselor  to  the 
women’s  society  and  youth  group,  and  part- 
time  homemaker.” 

The  Eugene  Blosser  family,  on  ex- 
tended furlough  from  Japan,  will  move  to 
Idaho  in  August.  Eugene  has  been  invited 
to  be  pastor  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church 
in  Nampa,  Idaho,  for  the  coming  year. 

Steven  Shenk,  son  of  Charles  and  Ruth 
Shenk  of  Japan,  arrived  safely  in  the 
U.S.A.  on  July  16.  He  will  attend  EMC 
this  coming  school  year. 

Mrs.  Willard  Roth,  Accra,  Ghana,  says: 
“Today  (June  29)  Willard  and  I went  with 
Ed  Weavers  to  the  independent  church 
where  Willard  preached  some  weeks  ago. 
Following  the  sermon,  Ed  was  asked  to 
say  a few  words.  The  congregation  seemed 
to  appreciate  very  much  his  testimony 
and  his  brief  explanation  of  his  work.  . . . 
Home  Bible  Studies  enrollment  increases 
each  month.  During  May  we  processed 
794  lessons  and  67  persons  completed  a 
course.  Worshiping  at  this  independent 
church  was  to  me  another  reminder  of  the 
need  for  Bible  study  materials  which  more 
specifically  speak  to  West  African  Christians.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Mast  write  from 
Chaco,  Argentina:  “The  Sunday  school 

lessons  we  prepared  for  the  Indians  have 
been  well  accepted  although  it  is  a bit  early 
to  tell  if  they  will  be  used  in  a really 
profitable  way.  Pray  for  us  especially  in  the 
coming  months  as  we  begin  to  experiment 
with  Bible  study  conferences  in  various 
churches.  Right  now  we  are  preparing  a 
series  of  five  lessons  which  we  hope 
to  use  as  a starter.” 

Missionaries  leaving  for  overseas  in 
August:  Betsy  Beyler,  England,  Aug.  28; 
Menno  and  Shirley  Friesen,  England,  Aug. 
3;  John  Gascho,  Ghana,  Aug.  26;  Otis  and 
Betty  Hochstetler,  Brazil,  Aug.  29;  Laur- 
ence and  Marian  Horst,  Ghana,  Aug. 
18;  Lee  and  Adella  Kanagy,  Japan,  Aug. 
29;  Bob  and  Wilda  Otto,  Belgium,  Aug.  29; 
Keith  Stuckey,  Brazil,  Aug.  4;  and  Paul 
and  Bertha  Swarr,  Israel,  Aug.  21. 

James  Lark,  Fresno,  Calif.,  returned  to 
the  church  he  began  20  years  ago  in 
rural  Hopkins  Park,  111.,  to  serve  as 
anniversary  speaker  on  July  13.  The  morn- 
ing service  at  Rehoboth  Mennonite  Church 
that  day  featured  Bro.  Lark  speaking  on 
the  theme,  “The  People  of  God,”  in  addi- 
tion to  testimonies  from  former  VS-ers  on 
being  God’s  people  in  their  present 
vocations.  Another  anniversary  feature  was 
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a VS  reunion  and  fellowship  supper  the 
evening  of  July  12  with  Paul  Yutzy,  Colum 
bus,  Ohio,  in  charge. 

Pauline  Lehman,  St.  Anne,  111.,  writes 
“The  Rehoboth  Mennonite  Church  is  able 
to  serve  a larger  number  of  youth  this 
summer  because  of  a recent  grant  from 
MCC.  The  church  is  sponsoring  one  extra: 
week  of  day  camp  for  grade  school  chil- 
dren and  is  making  it  possible  for  more 
campers  to  attend  Menno-Haven,  Tiskilwa, 
111.,  by  providing  part  of  the  fee.  With  this 
note  we  would  sound  an  urgent  call  to 
prayer — that  the  Spirit  of  God  will  work 
in  the  lives  of  these  boys  to  change  them 
from  potential  East  Side  disciples  to  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  Christ.” 

“We  have  364  people  on  the  active  rol 
for  our  Home  Bible  Studies  courses  for  the 
second  quarter  (April-June)  of  1969,’ 
reports  director  Wilbur  Hostetler  at  Menno 
nite  Board  of  Missions.  “From  this  group, 
313  have  completed  one  of  the  six  courses 
offered  and  100  of  the  enrollments  are 
prisoners.  Since  our  Home  Bible  Studies 
began  back  in  1958,  we  have  had  20,252 
enrollments.  Course  one,  ‘God’s  Great 
Salvation,’  continues  to  lead  in  popularity. 

Huerfano  Memorial  Hospital,  Walsen- 
burg,  Colo.,  has  been  granted  a three- 
year  accreditation  by  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Hospital  Accreditation,  it  was  an- 
nounced recently  by  Lee  Schlabach,  ad- 
ministrator. Huerfano  is  a Health  and 
Welfare  institution  administered  by  Menno 
nite  Board  of  Missions. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

Just  received  my  copy  of  the  July  1 Gospel 
Herald.  The  picture  spread,  “And  now  for  the 
man  who  has  everything,”  is  extremely  discom- 
forting. Although  1 get  mad  every  time  I look 
at  it,  I must  admit  it  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
communication.  I get  mad  for  two  reasons:  (1) 
what  right  does  he  have  to  so  bluntly  shatter 
my  complacency?  and  (2)  why  is  it  that  in  such 
a land  of  plenty  there  must  be  such  pictures? 
But  I guess  I answered  the  second  question  with 
the  first  reason — too  much  complacency. — Bonnie 
Hackel,  Akron,  Pa. 

In  response  to  the  Elam  W.  Stauffer  article, 
“The  Basis  of  Communion  Fellowship,”  in  the 
June  17  issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald,  I would  like 
to  underscore  that  “communion”  in  our  congre- 
gations is  not  the  time,  occasion,  nor  setting  for 
church  administrators  and  leaders  to  exercise 
authority  in  disciplinary  measures  which  have  a 
tendency  to  divide  the  body  of  Christ.  The  com- 
munion is  a commemoration,  a uniting  experience, 
a joyful  occasion,  and  a spiritual  educational 
process  that  leads  all  participants  to  a more 
meaningful  fellowship  with  Christ.  Of  course  this  I 
depends  on  whether  or  not  a person  participating 
is  a Christian  and  has  serious  intents.  It  does 
not  depend  on  the  degree  or  quality  of  Christian 
life  and  evidence,  as  the  weak,  immature,  and 
carnal  Christian  can  also  benefit  from  the  experi- 
ence and  may  need  it  ever  so  much  for  his  own 
spiritual  life  and  welfare. 

Let  the  communion  service  be  the  communion 
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and  fellowship  of  the  believers  and  let  disciplin- 
ary work  be  carried  on  by  the  congregational 
■ brotherhood  in  other  settings. — J.  J.  Hostetler, 
[ Scottdale,  Pa. 


Births 

“ " 

3 “Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

: Byler,  Ellsworth  and  Evelyn  (Miller),  Lagrange, 

Ind.,  second  son,  Brian  Lee,  June  8,  1969. 

Hochstetler,  Paul  E.  and  Freda  (Stutzman), 

' Shipshewana,  Ind.,  first  child,  Betty  Lou,  May 
1 18,  1969;  received  for  adoption,  June  26,  1969. 
;J  Kauffman,  Dwaine  D.  and  Sherry  (Hochstetler), 
Minot,  N.D.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Sherilyn 
Kay,  June  21,  1969. 

Kurtz,  Donald  and  Verna  (Miller),  Middlefield, 
Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Brenda  Muriel, 

: June  2,  1969. 

Leatherman,  Daniel  R.  and  Kathryn  (Shantz), 
De  Land,  Fla.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Lori 
Esther,  June  7,  1969;  received  for  adoption,  June 
27,  1969. 

Leichty,  Wilmer  and  Mary  (Schlegel),  Albany, 
Ore.,  third  child,  second  son,  Brian  Lee,  June 
29,  1969. 

Martin,  John  and  Laverne  (Denlinger),  Mt.  Joy, 
Pa  , third  child,  second  daughter,  Sandra  Denise, 
July  2,  1969. 

Mast,  Mervin  and  Joan  (Shrock),  Topeka,  Ind., 
first  child,  Kimberly  Sue,  May  11,  1969. 

Meek,  Philip  W.  and  Mary  Lou  (Kauffman), 
i Goshen,  Ind.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Karla 
Sue,  May  21,  1969. 

Miller,  Ellis  and  Jane  (Miller),  Sarasota,  Fla., 
first  child,  Ellis  Glenn,  Jr.,  June  26,  1969. 

Miller,  Leroy  and  Karen  (Graber),  Goshen,  Ind., 
first  child,  Kirk  Anthony,  June  7,  1969. 

Moyer,  James  and  Irene  (Bolton),  New  York, 
N.Y.,  first  child,  James  Garett,  June  19,  1969. 

Rupp,  Daryl  and  Fern  (Cender),  Ontario,  Calif., 
second  child,  first  son,  Brian  Eugene,  Feb.  26, 
1969;  received  for  adoption,  July  3,  1969. 

Snyder,  Harold  and  Lyla  (Chupp),  Salem,  Ore., 

■ third  daughter,  Stephanie  Jill,  June  22,  1969. 

Steiner,  Charles  E.  and  Martha  (Richard), 
i Wooster,  Ohio,  first  child,  Charles  Lee,  June  8, 
1969. 

Stutzman,  Elden  and  Dorothy  (Stutzman),  Salem, 
I Ore , second  daughter,  Stacie  Danielle,  July  9, 
1969. 

Stutzman,  Gary  and  Shirley  (Knepp),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  first  child,  Stacy  Lynn,  June  25,  1969. 

Wilfong,  Ralph  and  Carol  (Beachy),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  first  child,  Christopher  Lee,  July  4, 
1969. 

Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
| established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
I months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
[ given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Birkey — Yoder. — Robert  Birkey,  Manson  (Iowa) 

I cong.,  and  Mary  Yoder,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Zion 
; cong.,  by  Ellis  B.  Croyle,  May  31,  1969. 

Boettger — Good. — Darrel  Leroy  Boettger  and 
Wanda  Darlene  Good,  both  of  Tofiela,  Alta., 

I Salem  cong.,  by  Harold  R.  Boettger,  June  7,  1969. 

Brodie — Bender. — Timothy  Stephen  Brodie, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  United  Church  of  Canada,  and 
Gloria  Ann  Bender,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Cassel  cong., 
by  Milton  Schwartzentruber,  June  28,  1969. 

Clark — Martin. — John  Clark,  Philadelphia,  Mo., 
Pea  Ridge  cong.,  and  Lucille  Martin,  Columbiana, 
Ohio,  Midwav  cong.,  by  Ernest  D.  Martin,  June 
14,  1969. 

Clemmer  — Wireman. — H.  Leroy  Clemmer, 
Schwenksville,  Pa.,  Finland  cong.,  and  Charlene 
Wireman,  Souderton  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Richard  C. 


Detweiler,  assisted  by  Claude  M.  Shisler,  June 
21,  1969. 

Gerber — Halteman. — Elmer  LeRoy  Gerber, 
Comins,  Mich.,  Fairview  cong.,  and  Jean  Halte- 
man, Souderton,  Pa.,  Franconia  cong.,  by  Curtis 
Bergey,  June  14,  1969. 

Grieser — Calouette. — Philemon  L.  Grieser, 

Archbold,  Ohio,  Zion  cong.,  and  Judith  L.  Ca- 
louette, Escanaba,  Mich.,  Soo  Hill  cong.,  by  Ellis 
B.  Croyle,  June  28,  1969. 

Keeler — Lehman. — J.  Paul  Keeler,  Perkasie, 
Pa.,  Haycock  cong.,  and  Rachel  M.  Lehman,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  North  End  cong.,  by  James  M.  Shank, 
June  21,  1969. 

Martin — Showalter. — Raymond  Larry  Martin, 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  Reiff’s  cong.,  and  Diane  Ellene 
Showalter,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Salem  Ridge  cong., 
by  Mahlon  D.  Eshleman,  June  8,  1969. 

Schlabach  — Zeager. — Ervin  A.  Schlabach, 
Charm,  Ohio,  Walnut  Creek  cong.,  and  Lois 
Kreider  Zeager,  Milton,  Pa.,  Beaver  Run  cong., 
by  Paul  G.  Landis,  July  5,  1969. 

Schlabach — Shurr. — Joseph  Schlabach,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  Central  cong.,  and  Carol  Ann  Shurr,  Gar- 
rett, Ind.,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  by  Allen 
T.  Reed,  June  14,  1969. 

Stuckey — Eigsti. — Ted  Stuckey,  Berne,  Ind., 
First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Susan  Eigsti,  Buda, 
111.,  Willow  Springs  cong.,  by  Harold  E.  Bauman, 
May  31,  1969. 

Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Bender,  Bayard  M.,  son  of  Olen  and  Annie  R. 
(Miller)  Bender,  was  born  at  Springs,  Pa.,  Nov. 
23,  1921;  died  at  Pittsburgh  Hospital,  May  26, 
1969;  aged  47  y.  6 m.  3 d.  On  Mar.  31,  1946,  he 
was  married  to  Vida  Hazel  Kretchman,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 children  (David, 
Rebecca,  Janet,  Nancy,  Donald,  and  James)  and 
his  mother.  He  was  a member  of  the  Springs 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  New- 
man Funeral  Home,  May  28,  with  James  Burk- 
holder and  Walter  C.  Otto  officiating. 

Birky,  Simon,  son  of  Joseph  and  Katie  (Zim- 
mer) Birky,  was  born  at  Oberlin,  Kan.,  July  7, 
1887;  died  at  Community  Hospital,  Luverne, 
Minn.,  after  a short  illness.  May  30,  1969;  aged 
81  y.  10  m.  23  d.  On  Feb.  4,  1920,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Lena  Grieser,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  4 children  (Anna — Mrs.  Leland  Zehr, 
Wilford,  Lyle,  and  Loren),  16  grandchildren,  8 
great-grandchildren,  3 sisters  (Lizzie — Mrs.  Chris 
Oswald,  Emma — Mrs.  Dan  Nitzsche,  and  Alma — 
Mrs.  Ed  Wittrig),  and  2 brothers  (Joe  and  Jake). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  2 
brothers,  and  2 sisters.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Lake  Region  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  June  2,  with  Glen  Birky  officiating.  Memo- 
rial services  were  held  June  1 at  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Luverne,  with  Stanley  Lugenbill 
officiating;  interment  in  Lake  Region  Cemetery, 
Detroit  Lakes,  Minn. 

Bittinger,  Elmer  E.,  son  of  Henry  and  Susanna 
(Fuller)  Bittinger,  was  born  at  Bittinger,  Md.,  Aug. 
29,  1888;  died  at  the  Mennonite  Goodwill  Home, 
June  4,  1969;  aged  80  y.  10  m.  6 d.  On  Dec.  25, 
1910,  he  was  married  to  Bertha  Folk,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Clayton  and 
Raymond),  5 daughters  (Elizabeth — Mrs.  Joe 
Weimer,  Viola — Mrs.  Earl  Nyhard,  Minnie — Mrs. 
Ozias  Weimer,  Eileen — Mrs.  John  Mort,  and 
Laura — Mrs.  Ralph  Brown),  13  grandchildren,  17 
great-grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Florence  and 
Mabel).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 stillborn 
sons.  He  was  a member  of  the  Springs  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  June  7,  with 
Walter  C.  Otto  and  Roy  Otto  officiating. 

Garza,  Casimiro,  son  of  Felix  and  Andrea 
(Gonzalez)  Garza,  was  born  at  Lagarto,  Tex., 
Mar.  4,  1885;  died  at  the  Sphon  Hospital, 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  of  a heart  condition,  May 


31,  1969;  aged  84  y.  2 m.  27  d.  Surviving 
are  one  sister  (Mrs.  Genavea  Hawkins)  and  3 
brothers  (Eduardo,  Reynaldo,  and  Jose  Angel). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Alice  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  June  1,  with  Joe 
Hostetler  officiating;  interment  in  New  Collins 
Cemetery,  Alice,  Tex. 

Gingerich,  Chris,  son  of  John  C.  and  Elizabeth 
(Mishler)  Gingerich,  was  born  in  Johnson  Co., 
Iowa,  Oct.  12,  1881;  died  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  fol- 
lowing surgery,  June  30,  1969;  aged  87  y.  8 m. 
18  d.  On  Dec.  30,  1906,  he  was  married  to  Bar- 
bara Yoder,  who  died  May  27,  1947.  Surviving 
are  one  son  (Clifton),  2 foster  children  (Mary  Jane 
Burns  Smith  and  Carl  Stutzman),  2 sisters  (Mrs. 
Katie  Bender  and  Joella — Mrs.  Frank  Gingerich), 
and  one  brother  (Frank).  He  was  a member  of 
the  East  Union  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  July  2,  with  J.  John  J.  Miller  and  A. 
Lloyd  Swartzendruber  officiating. 

Gingrich,  Herbert,  son  of  the  late  Manasseh 
and  Rebecca  Gingrich,  was  born  at  Waterloo,  Ont., 
Aug.  21,  1923;  died  at  his  home  at  Milverton, 
Ont.,  from  a heart  attack.  May  9,  1969;  aged  45 
y.  8 m.  18  d.  On  Apr.  15,  1950,  he  was  married 
to  Wilma  Clemmer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  son  (Murray),  one  brother  (Newton),  and 
2 sisters  (Naomi  and  Mary  Ann — Mrs.  Lloyd 
Metzger).  He  was  a member  of  the  Erb  Street 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  May 
12,  with  J.  B.  Martin  and  Milton  Schwartzen- 
truber officiating. 

Guedea,  Rebecca  Marie,  daughter  of  Ruperto 
and  Rachel  (Bixler)  Guedea,  was  born  at  Denver, 
Colo.,  Aug.  4,  1964;  died  at  Denver,  when  struck 
by  a car  while  crossing  the  street,  June  14,  1969; 
aged  4 y.  10  m.  10  d.  Surviving  in  addition  to 
the  parents  are  3 sisters  (Esther  G.,  Elizabeth, 
and  Hope  S.),  paternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ruperto  Guedea),  and  maternal  grandparents 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  Bixler).  She  attended  the 
First  Mennonite  Church  of  Denver.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Moore’s  Mortuary,  June  17, 
with  Kermit  H.  Derstine  and  John  Ventura  offi- 
ciating; interment  in  Fairmount  Cemetery. 

Haynie,  Pink  Webb,  son  of  James  Edward  and 
Alice  (Kittinger)  Haynie,  was  born  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  Apr.  2,  1896;  died  at  Salem  City  Hospi- 
tal, Salem,  Ohio,  June  16,  1969;  aged  73  y.  2 m. 
14  d.  On  Feb  1,  1918,  he  was  married  to  Min- 
nie Effie  Wallace,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Mrs.  Fred  Edge  and  Mrs. 
Victor  Sturm),  4 sons  (Albert,  Raymond,  Richard, 
and  Paul),  and  one  sister.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Midway  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  June  18,  with  Ernest  D.  Martin  officiating; 
interment  in  Oak  Grove  Cemetery,  Freedom,  Pa. 

Kanagy,  Katie  E.,  daughter  of  Christian  B. 
and  Fannie  (Kauffman)  Hartzler,  was  born  at 
Belleville,  Pa.,  Mar.  10,  1892;  died  at  the  Lewis- 
town  Hospital,  June  6,  1969;  aged  77  y.  2 m. 
27  d.  She  had  been  in  failing  health  for  several 
months.  On  Jan.  30,  1916,  she  was  married  to 
John  H.  Kanagy,  who  died  Nov.  18,  1959.  Sur- 
viving are  2 foster  children  (Dorothy — Mrs.  Fred 
Hartzler  and  James  Weaver),  10  grandchildren, 
12  'great-grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Urie  D.  and 
Benjamin  K.),  and  one  sister  (Lizzie  Mae — Mrs. 
Archie  King).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
foster  son  (Clarence  Walters).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Allensville  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  June  9,  with  Chester  J. 
Kanagy  and  J.  Elrose  Hartzler  officiating. 

Keyser,  Nathan  G.,  son  of  Nathan  G.  and 
Mary  (Godshall)  Keyser,  was  born  in  Skippack 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Nov.  16,  1886;  died  at  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  Home,  Souderton,  Pa.,  July  6,  1969; 
aged  82  y.  7 m.  20  d.  On  Jan.  15,  1910,  he  was 
married  to  Anna  Mary  Rittenhouse,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  is  one  daughter  (Alma).  He  was 
a member  of  the  Franconia  Church,  where  funer- 
al services  were  held  July  9,  with  Marvin  Anders, 
Leroy  Godshall,  Floyd  Hackman,  and  Curtis  Ber- 
gey officiating. 

Killius,  Matilda,  daughter  of  Eli  S.  and  Cather- 
ine (Beachy)  Miller,  was  born  in  Garrett  Co., 
Md.,  Jan.  14,  1884;  died  at  the  home  of  her 
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daughter,  Mrs.  Martha  Wiley,  May  30,  1969;  aged 
85  y.  4 m.  16  d.  On  Sept.  13,  1900,  she  was 
married  to  Charles  F.  Killius,  who  preceded  her 
in  death.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Walter,  William, 
and  Albert),  2 daughters  (Elsie — Mrs.  Clyde  Ash 
and  Martha — Mrs.  Viett  Wiley),  16  grandchildren, 
and  31  great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Springs  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  June  2,  with  Walter  C.  Otto  and  Roy 
Otto  officiating. 

Miller,  Verna  Matilda,  daughter  of  Wilson  and 
Arminta  (Otto)  Folk,  was  born  near  Grantsville, 
Md.,  Nov.  17,  1895;  died  at  the  Mennonite  Good- 
will Home,  June  11,  1969;  aged  73  y.  6 m.  24  d. 
On  Oct.  3,  1915,  she  was  married  to  Milton  B. 
Miller,  who  preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving 
are  2 sons  (Byard  and  Denver),  one  daughter 
(Eva — Mrs.  David  Weise),  8 grandchildren,  2 
brothers  (Bruce  and  Daniel),  and  one  sister  (Rosel- 
la — Mrs.  Paul  Haning).  She  was  a member  of 
the  Springs  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  June  14,  with  Walter  C.  Otto  officiating. 

Mullet,  Albert,  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth 
Mullet,  was  born  at  Sugarcreek,  Ohio,  Nov.  27, 

1883;  died  at  Lagrange,  Ind.,  ; aged  85 

y.  7 m.  On  Dec.  13,  1907,  he  was  married  to 
Alzona  Renner,  who  died  Dec.  21,  1968.  Sur- 
viving are  3 grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild, 
2 brothers  (Alvin  and  Harvey),  and  one  sister 
(Amanda  Yoder).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
2 sons  (Kenneth  and  Paul).  He  was  a member 
of  the  First  Mennonite  Church,  Middlebury,  Ind. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Miller  Funeral 
Home,  July  9,  with  Samuel  J.  Troyer  and  Wilbur 
Yoder  officiating;  interment  in  Forrest  Grove 
Cemetery. 

Nyce,  Ellen  K.,  daughter  of  George  and  Sallie 
(Keller)  Swartley,  was  born  at  Earlington,  Pa., 
Jan.  23,  1876;  died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Raymond  Swartley,  June  28,  1969;  aged 
93  y.  5 m.  5 d.  She  was  married  to  Wilson  M. 
Nyce,  who  died  in  1954.  Surviving  are  2 sons 
(Harry  S.  and  Wilson  S. ),  one  daughter  (Katie — 
Mrs.  Raymond  Swartley),  10  grandchildren,  28 
great-grandchildren,  one  sister  (Mrs.  Katie  Kolp), 
and  one  brother  (Warren).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son  (Raymond)  and  one  daughter 
(Anna).  She  was  a member  of  the  Franconia 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  July 
2,  with  J.  Silas  Graybill,  Joseph  Gross,  and  Curtis 
Bergey  officiating. 

Nyce,  Levi  M.,  son  of  Jacob  B.  and  Nancy 
(Mininger)  Nyce,  was  born  at  Elroy,  Pa.,  June 
25,  1880;  died  at  the  Grand  View  Hospital, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  July  6,  1969;  aged  89  y.  12 
d.  On  Dec.  8,  1900,  he  was  married  to  Ellen 
Schrauger,  who  died  in  1937.  Surviving  are  3 
children  (Mamie — Mrs.  Lester  L.  Springer,  Paul 
S.,  and  Eva  S. — Mrs.  Clarence  M.  Blank),  11 
grandchildren,  25  great-grandchildren,  6 great- 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Henry  M.). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Franconia  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  July  10,  with 
Leroy  Godshall,  Floyd  Hackman,  and  Curtis 
Bergey  officiating. 

Sager,  Jesse  Allen,  son  of  Frederick  and  Ce- 
celia Sager,  was  born  at  Lost  River,  W.  Va., 
Mar.  8,  1954;  died  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  of 
leukemia,  May  11,  1969;  aged  15  y.  2 m.  3 d. 
Surviving  are  5 brothers  and  2 sisters.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Mt.  Hermon  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  May  14,  with  Harley 
D.  Good  and  Linden  M.  Wenger  officiating;  inter- 
ment in  Sager  Cemetery. 

Zook,  Oliver  H.,  son  of  John  G.  and  Catherine 
(King)  Zook,  was  born  at  Allensville,  Pa.,  Aug. 
25,  1877;  died  at  Allensville,  after  an  illness  of 
9 months,  June  22,  1969;  aged  91  y.  9 m.  28  d. 
On  Nov.  15,  1902,  he  was  married  to  Lydia  B. 
Kanagy,  who  died  July  15,  1953.  Surviving  are 
5 children  (Allen  F.,  J.  Alphie,  Frances — Mrs. 
James  Young,  Ella  V.,  and  Martha  E.),  4 grand- 
children, 5 great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Carrie  Kenedy).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Allensville  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  June  24,  with  J.  Elrose  Hartzler,  R.  R. 
Peachey,  and  A.  Byron  Fulton  officiating. 
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Stone  Mountain 

By  John  R. 

In  1963  Waldo  Miller,  pastor  of  Maple  Grove  Mennonite 
Church  in  Belleville,  Pa.;  Ray  French,  who  operates  Friend- 
ship Bookstore  in  Lewistown;  and  myself,  a dairy  farmer, 
were  gathering  on  various  occasions  to  pray  and  discuss 
how  best  to  exemplify  our  Christianity. 

We  felt  a growing  need  to  share  Christ  as  a living, 
vibrant  person.  Our  work  with  young  men  from  the  area 
who  had  experienced  trouble  with  the  law  pointed  us  in  the 
direction  of  working  with  youth. 

After  more  than  a year  of  fervent  prayer  and  counsel,  we 
met  Feb.  11,  1965,  in  Pastor  Miller’s  study  and  founded 
Development  Center,  Inc.  Then  in  April  1966,  we  purchased 
the  Maclay  farm,  a 186-acre  site  in  Union  Township  three 
miles  north  of  Belleville  in  the  heart  of  the  beautiful 
Kishacoquillas  Valley.  Other  men  sharing  common  concerns 
joined  us,  and  Stone  Mountain  Village  began  taking  shape. 

We  felt  that  the  lovely  rural  setting  of  the  Village  itself 
would  be  a wholesome  tonic  for  the  sagging  spirits  of  young 
boys  living  in  often  chaotic  home  conditions.  But  we  knew 
it  was  necessary  to  secure  adequate  professional  guidance  to 
fully  transform  our  dream  into  reality. 

John  Rodgers  is  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors  for  Stone  Mountain  Village 
with  Earl  D.  Yoder  serving  as  administrator.  The  address  for  Stone  Mountain 
Village  is  Box  200,  Belleville,  Pa  17004. 


Village  for  Boys  j 

'll 

Rodgers 

A Guiding  Spirit 

It  has  been  evident  that  God’s  Spirit  has  guided  every 
step  of  the  way.  Illustrative  of  this  fact  is  the  securing  of 
Earl  Yoder  as  administrator  for  the  Village.  Earl,  a native  I 
of  Big  Valley,  had  spent  the  last  few  years  in  agricultural 
and  related  pursuits.  But  he  felt  a need,  as  he  put  it,  “to  u 
become  part  of  an  organization  structured  to  speak  to  a 1 
man’s  needs  so  that  he  might  live  a better  adjusted  life.”  L 

As  he  prayed  and  thought  how  he  might  fulfill  this  mis- 
sion, we  were  beginning  our  search  for  a full-time  ad- ! 
ministrator.  Eventually  we  came  in  contact  with  Earl  in 
Miffhntown,  25  miles  distant. 

A Christian  Environment 

When  asked  what  makes  Stone  Mountain  Village  different 
from  other  homes  for  boys,  the  simplest  answer  is  the 
avowedly  Christian  philosophy  guiding  the  operations.  The 
program  is  structured  on  the  belief  that  all  children  have  a 
need  for  and  a right  to  a stable  home,  education,  whole- 
some recreation,  and  the  guidance  of  Christian  principles. 

Is  it  then  a semimonastic  existence?  Not  at  all.  The  three 
boys  currently  staying  with  the  Yoders  are  healthy,  exu- 
berant young  men  with  the  usual  collection  of  juvenile 
ambitions  and  problems,  although  with  a bit  more  of  the 


Plans  for  enlarging  the  facilities  of  Stone  Mountain  Village  include  an  addition  to  the  present  main  cottage  (left  of  picture)  and 
the  construction  of  a second  cottage  to  provide  for  a capacity  of  20  boys  and  two  sets  of  houseparents.  A 12-member  board  of  directors 
meets  monthly  to  spearhead  operations.  Credit:  Allied  Pix  Service,  Inc. 
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latter  since  they’ve  come  from  environments  that  have  placed 
unusual  stress  on  their  developing  personalities. 

Bad  boys?  No  worse  than  some,  better  than  others.  The 
point  is  that  at  Stone  Mountain  Village  they  can  work  out 
their  frustrations  with  professional  guidance  in  a healthy 
atmosphere  of  Christian  love. 

As  we  present  the  Village  program  to  various  groups,  we 


are  struck  by  the  universal  reaction:  “Thank  God  for  the 
work  you’re  doing.  There’s  a need  for  a place  like  this — 
a halfway  house  where  you  can  reach  these  boys. 

Perhaps  that’s  the  best  way  to  think  of  Stone  Mountain 
Village — a kind  of  way  station  where  troubled  youngsters 
can  pause,  take  a look  at  themselves  and  their  fellowmen, 
and  gather  strength  for  the  journey  before  them.  D 


Environment  a Key  to  Manhood 

By  Earl  D.  Yoder,  Administrator 


Earl  Yoder  (right)  gathers  with  (left  to  right)  Charley,  Voluntary 
Service  worker  Gary  Oswald,  and  Bill  after  breakfast  in  the  kitchen  of 
Stone  Mountain  Cottage  to  discuss  the  day’s  schedule.  Credit:  Allied 
Pix  Service  Inc. 


doubtedlv  some  institutions  have  failed  because  of  their 
insistence  on  isolating  the  boy  from  society.  Here  we  feel 
that  involvement  in  the  community  may  lead  to  an  ultimate 
solution. 

I’ve  been  asked  on  numerous  occasions  how  I happened 
to  leave  a good  position  with  an  agri-business  operation  to 
begin  a completely  new  undertaking.  For  many  years  I felt 
I should  be  part  of  some  program  with  a definite  outreach 
for  Christ.  I didn’t  feel  there  was  sufficient  time  to  actively 
pursue  this  course  while  engaged  in  commerce.  My  wife  and 
I had  been  praying  for  some  time  that  we  would  find  some 
way  of  attaining  this  goal  when  we  first  heard  about  Stone 
Mountain  Village. 

These  first  years  have  been  difficult,  but  now  that  we 
have  boys  here  and  can  begin  to  see  the  first  results — and 
we  are  encouraged  by  the  apparent  interest  of  so  many  area 
people — we  know  that  we  re  on  the  right  track. 

What  we  re  basically  trying  to  do  is  “bind  up  the  wound- 
ed’ in  Christ  s name.  It’s  delicate  work,  but  extremely 
satisfying,  and  hopefully  fulfilling  a need.  Q 


What  distinguishes  Stone  Mountain  Village  from  other 
similar  ventures  is,  in  my  estimation,  our  attempt  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  whole  boy.  We  try  to  provide  these  youngsters 
with  an  environment  which  will  enable  them  to  grow  into 
well-adjusted,  contributing  members  of  society. 

Oftentimes  their  past  environment  prepares  these  young 
men  for  quite  a different  role.  But  after  being  here  for  a 
few  months,  the  boys  lose  some  of  their  hostility.  They  lead 
a pretty  normal  life,  attend  the  church  of  their  choice  each 
Sunday,  and  share  so  much  with  me  and  my  family. 

Thus  the  accent  is  on  normal  routine.  There  are  chores 
in  the  barn  for  them  in  the  morning  and  after  school.  Paint- 
ing and  cleaning  up  fairly  well  occupy  their  time  when 
they’re  not  studying  or  playing. 

We  provide  the  best  we  can  in  professional  help — doctors, 
tutors,  psychologists — and  receive  additional  help  from  our 
board  of  directors  and  advisory  committee  members,  many  of 
whom  have  experience  with  young  people. 

We  don’t  really  attempt  to  replace  the  boy’s  mother  and 
father,  as  the  ideal  is  for  him  to  return  to  his  own  family  in 
time.  But  we  think  we  can  provide  him  with  some 
necessary  tools  to  handle  that  other  environment.  Un- 


McVeytown  (Pa.)  Lions  Club  has  made  Stone  Mountain  Village  its 
central  project.  Club  president  Gerald  Swartz  (right)  presents  their  first 
check  to  Earl  Yoder  as  fellow  Lions  (left  to  right)  Stanley  Miller,  Ver- 
non Gerhart,  and  Richard  Freed  beam  approval.  Credit:  Allied  Pix 
Service,  Inc. 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Planning 

Our  Teaching  Ministry 

What  kind  of  teaching  ministry  does  the  local  congregation 
need?  This  varies  with  the  location  of  the  congregation,  the 
social  factors  of  the  community,  the  vocational  life  of  the 
people,  the  educational  level,  the  heritage  or  backgrounds, 
size;  well,  you  name  it,  there  are  many  factors.  There  is 
no  one  churchwide  program  that  can  meet  the  needs  of  every 
congregation.  However,  there  are  some  overall  principles 
and  general  concepts  that  can  be  helpful  in  determining  the 
program. 

First,  what  are  the  teaching  settings  available  to  the  con- 
gregation? Generally,  it  is  Sunday  from  8:00  to  12:00  a.m. 
and  2:00  to  9:00  p.m.  Other  settings  might  include  weekday 
evenings,  afternoons,  or  Saturdays.  School  children  may 
have  opportune  times  not  available  to  adults;  women  may 
have  weekday  time  not  available  to  men.  Some  working 
on  late  shifts  may  find  time  through  the  week  not  available 
to  others.  Each  congregation  needs  to  discover  its  own 
available  settings. 

Second,  what  are  the  teaching  needs  of  the  congregation? 
How  well  are  the  people  versed  in  the  Bible?  or  the 
Christian  life?  How  effective  are  they  in  their  community 
service  and  witness?  Are  you  going  to  minister  to  children, 
youth,  or  adults?  to  Christians  or  non-Christians?  You  will 
likely  end  up  with  a list  of  variable  needs.  You  will  need 
to  plan  accordingly. 

Third,  what  are  the  teaching  resources  to  meet  the 
needs?  How  many  teachers  and  administrators  are  available 
at  the  various  times  or  settings  when  needs  should  be  met? 
Are  teachers  prepared  for  their  respective  tasks  by  training, 
experience,  and  knowledge?  Are  persons  willing  to  take 
training  and  make  special  preparation? 

Fourth,  what  are  the  teaching  facilities  to  meet  the 
needs?  Do  you  have  essential  space — rooms  or  areas  where 
teaching  can  take  place?  Do  you  have  necessary  seating, 
writing,  and  lighting  equipment?  Do  you  have  teaching  aids, 
such  as  chalkboards,  maps,  charts,  pictures,  library  materials, 
audio-visual  aids,  and  any  of  the  other  tools  teachers  use? 

Fifth,  what  are  the  priorities  to  meet  these  needs?  Ob- 
viously, you  cannot  meet  all  these  needs  at  once.  You  will 
not  have  enough  settings,  resource  personnel,  nor  facilities 
and  funds  to  make  it  all  possible  now.  Therefore,  you  will 
need  to  decide  which  ones  to  do  first.  Which  ones  next? 
Perhaps  you  can  set  goals  for  this  year,  then  for  next 
year,  and  also  for  the  next  five  or  ten  years.  Some  of  these 
needs  will  be  continuous  year  after  year — you  may  never 
complete  them.  Others  may  be  cared  for  in  short  periods 
of  time.  As  some  needs  are  met,  move  on  to  other  needs. 
The  Commission  for  Christian  Education  stands  ready  to 
help  you  whenever  possible. 

— J.  J.  Hostetler. 


By  Still  Waters 

The  lines  are  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places. — 


Ps.  16:6. 

A friend  of  mine  told  me  that  she  never  noticed  how 
beautiful  her  hometown  was  or  what  opportunities  it 
offered  until  she  began  showing  strangers  around  in 
her  community.  She  began  to  entertain  international 
students  in  her  home.  It  was  in  showing  her  community 
to  these  students,  where  she  had  lived  for  a long 
time,  that  suddenly  she  saw  how  lovable  a place  it 
really  was. 

In  reflecting  further  on  her  statement  I thought  of 
David’s  words,  “The  lines  are  fallen  unto  me  in 
pleasant  places;  yea,  I have  a goodly  heritage.  " 

We  can  live  our  lives  in  common  places  or  pleasant 
places.  Too  often  the  place  becomes  common  because 
we  take  it  for  granted  and  become  unthankful.  Our 
place  in  life  becomes  common  when  we  do  not  put 
forth  special  effort  to  share  what  God  gives  us. 

Likewise  it  is  true  that  spiritual  truth  becomes 
commonplace  if  it  is  not  shared  and  appreciated.  It 
becomes  real  and  beautiful  and  we  suddenly  see  new 
horizons  when  we  share  our  spiritual  quests  in  some 
way  with  others. 

David,  the  psalmist,  said  he  must  confess  that  the 
Lord  has  allowed  him  to  live  in  pleasant  places.  If  we 
look  around,  we  will  have  to  agree. 

Common  places  or  pleasant  places?  It  is  whichever 
we  choose. 


: > 


Pray  for  the  General  Conference  sessions  to  be  held 
near  Turner,  Ore.,  Aug.  15-19.  Ask  God  for  the  safety 
of  those  who  are  traveling. 


“ Only  the  loving  will  have  any  understanding  of  love — 
just  as  only  the  good  will  understand  goodness.  When  one 
has  gotten  only  a little  way  into  loving,  one  learns  that 
what  understanding  we  do  attain,  poor  and  partial  as  it 
must  be,  is  not  gotten  by  thinking  about  it.  It  comes  by 
receiving  and  giving  love,  as  a part  of  the  process  of  living. 
— from  To  Live  in  Love  by  Eileen  Guder.  Zondervan  Pub- 
lishing House,  1967,  p.  26. 


Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $5.00  per  vear  b\  Menno- 
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Editorials 


How  Much  Is  a Hymnal  Worth? 


In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  a hymnal  costs  very  little. 
In  terms  of  the  place  of  the  hymnal  in  the  life  of  the  church 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a church  service  without  a 
songbook.  And  probably  no  other  book  we  possess  covers  so 
completely  the  great  themes  and  teachings  of  the  Scripture. 

Some  have  said  that  Martin  Luther’s  most  powerful  con- 
tribution to  the  Reformation  movement  was  his  introduction 
of  the  vernacular  hymns.  Luther  believed  God  speaks  to  the 
believer  primarily  through  the  Scripture  and  that  the  be- 
liever may  answer  God  directly  in  the  songs.  Thus  he  intro- 
duced songs  in  the  language  of  the  people.  Our  songs  not 
only  express  what  we  believe  and  experience  but  also  help 
us  to  believe  and  experience  what  we  sing. 

John  Wesley  asked  concerning  one  of  his  hymnals,  “In 
what  other  publication  of  the  kind  have  you  so  distinct  and 
full  account  of  scriptural  Christianity?’’  Over  the  years  no 
doubt  we  have  assumed  too  dismal  a view  of  what  is  really 
accomplished  in  singing.  The  old  statement  that  “Sankey 
sang  more  into  the  kingdom  than  Moody  preached  in  points 
to  the  importance  of  song  in  evangelism. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  note  what  an  abundance  of  Bible 
teaching  has  also  been  accomplished  over  the  years  by  sing- 
ing the  hymns  of  the  church.  Personally,  I believe,  I learned 
more  of  the  call  to  mission,  the  compassion  of  Christ,  the 
kind  of  heavenly  Father  God  really  is,  from  the  great  hymns 


than  from  the  preaching  I ve  heard.  That  is,  as  I reflect  on 
my  childhood,  I know  that  such  songs  as  “The  Call  for 
Reapers,  “The  Ninety  and  Nine,’’  “Shepherd  of  Tender 
Youth,’  “O  God,  Our  Help,’  “Just  as  I Am,”  have  left 
deep  impressions  upon  my  life  and  understanding. 

A new  Mennonite  hymnal  will  be  introduced  at  Mennonite 
General  Conference  in  Oregon,  Aug.  16.  This  is  a real  mile- 
stone. After  years  of  dedicated  hard  work  the  task  of 
compiling  it  is  finished.  It  is  an  exceptional  occasion  because 
hymnals  are  revised  or  compiled  only  once  in  several  gen- 
erations. This  new  hymnal  will  introduce  us  to  numerous 
great  hymns  written  in  the  decades  since  the  old  hymnal 
was  published.  It  will  of  course  also  carry  many  of  the  old 
favorite  hymns  and  gospel  songs. 

Some  congregations  plan  for  a “hymn  of  the  month. 
This  means  that  the  pastor  or  song  leader  chooses  a new 
hymn  each  month  which  can  be  used  in  each  service.  It 
provides  an  excellent  way  of  introducing  new  songs.  Might 
this  be  a good  way  to  introduce  the  new  hymnal  in  your 
congregation? 

How  much  is  the  new  hymnal  worth?  That  is  determirfed 
by  how  you  use  it  and  how  much  you  use  it.  It  depends 
on  the  knowledge  you  have  of  the  hymns  it  contains.  And 
this  knowledge  can  be  enlarged  greatly  by  a planned  use  of 
the  hymnal. — D. 


Let's  Restore  Hope 


Recently  I had  lunch  with  some  high  school  senior  class 
ad  visers.  In  our  conversation  the  advisers  told  of  a very 
interesting  project  the  class  just  completed.  Each  senior  put 
1 on  a piece  of  paper  his  answers  to  numerous  questions  such 
as:  What  do  I expect  to  be  doing  ten  years  from  now?  Where 
do  I expect  to  live  ten  years  from  now?  Answers  were  col- 
lected with  the  plan  that  at  the  ten-year  reunion  these  would 
be  opened  and  realities  would  be  compared  with  prophecies. 

One  thing  in  our  conversation  concerning  this  experience 
struck  me.  The  class  advisers  told  me  that  the  majority  of 
the  senior  graduates  wrote  in  answer  to  the  question,  “What 
will  you  be  doing  ten  years  from  now?’’  that  the  end  of  the 
world  would  come  before  the  end  of  ten  years.  And  said  one 
adviser,  “I  think  this  feeling  is  common  on  the  part  of  this 
year’s  high  school  students  everywhere.’’ 

Twice  in  this  same  week  I heard  educators  of  high  school 
students  speak  and  again  the  note  of  hope  was  mentioned. 
These  men  said,  “We  must  give  hope  to  our  young  people.’’ 
Hope  is  an  essential  element  of  life.  “We  are  saved  by 
hope,’  says  the  Scripture.  When  hope  dies,  purpose  for  living 
dies.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  young  people  hep  themselves  up 
with  drugs  if  hope  is  gone?  The  philosophy  of  “eat,  drink, 


and  be  merry,  for  tomorrow  we  die  ’ seems  the  only  way  out 
for  those  who  have  lost  hope. 

Our  day  corresponds  so  closely  to  the  day  in  which  the 
gospel  was  written.  Men  were  “[without]  hope,  and  without 
God  in  the  world.  So  it  is  that  we  proclaim  the  gospel  of 
hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead.  It  is 
time  we  declare  in  clear  terms  that  our  trust  is  in  God  who 
made  heaven  and  earth  and  He  is  not  going  to  turn  this  old 
world  over  to  the  devil. 

But  back  again  to  young  people  and  the  responsibility  we 
have  in  giving  them  hope.  Some  are  criticized  to  the  point 
they  lose  hope.  For  some  hope  is  lost  because  too  many 
pessimists  are  afloat.  More  spiritual  optimists  are  needed. 
We  must  not  only  point  to  the  signs  of  the  times  but  also 
to  the  Savior  of  all  time.  For  none  of  us  will  live  better  lives 
or  do  better  work  if  we  lack  hope. 

Charles  L.  Allen  writes:  “When  you  say  a situation  or  a 
person  is  hopeless,  you  are  slamming  the  door  in  the  face  of 
God.’ 

“Now  the  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in 
believing,  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope,  through  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  ’ (Rom.  15:13). — D. 
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Mennonite  General  Conference 


Thirty-eighth  meeting  (36th  Biennium) 


V 


John  R.  Mumaw 


Aldersgate  Park,  Turner,  Oregon  97392 
August  13-19,  1969 

Theme:  Gathered  with  Purpose 


Moderator:  John  R.  Mumaw,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Assistant  Moderator:  John  M.  Dreseher,  Seottdale,  Pa. 

Song  Leader:  Paul  Brunner,  Hubbard,  Ore. 

Moderator  John  R.  Mumaw  will  conclude  a term  as  moderator  of 
Mennonite  General  Conference  at  this  session.  John  M.  Dreseher, 
moderator-elect,  will  become  moderator. 


John  M.  Dreseher 


Friday,  August  15 

9:00  Song  Service Paul  Brunner,  Hubbard,  Ore. 

Devotional  Period 

Wilmer  J.  Hartman,  Rittman,  Ohio 
Moderator’s  Message 

John  R.  Mumaw,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Introduction  to  Report  of  Study  Commission  on  Church 

Organization Paul  Mininger,  Goshen,  Ind. 

10:30  Intermission 

10:45  Study  Commission  on  Church  Organization 
Announcements 

Friday  Afternoon 

1 :30  Study  Commission  on  Church  Organization  (continued) 
3:00  Intermission 

3:30  Study  Commission  on  Church  Organization  (continued) 

Friday  Evening 

7:00  Song  Service Paul  Brunner,  Hubbard,  Ore. 

Words  of  Welcome  and  Devotion,  Titus  2:11-14 

Marcus  Lind,  Salem,  Ore. 


Hi-Lights Newton  L.  Gingrich,  Willis  Breckbill 

Special  Music 

Offering 

Announcements 

Conference  Sermon:  Acts  2:41-47 

David  N.  Thomas,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Responses  to  Sermon  . . Arthur  Smoker,  Leaman  Sowell, 

John  E.  Lapp 

Saturday,  August  16 

8:30  Song  Service 

Devotional  Period:  A Call  to  Faith  and  Confidence, 

Jude  20-25  Galen  Johns,  Middlebury,  Ind. 

Roll  Call 

Minutes  of  1967  General  Conference  Sessions 
Discussion  of  Issues  and  Concerns: 

General  Council  - Howard  J.  Zehr 
Treasurer’s  Report- John  H.  Rudy 
Stewardship  - J.  J.  Hostetler 
Program  and  Budget  Reviewing  Committee 

John  H.  Rudy 


David  N.  Thomas 


Norman  Derstine 


Mary  Oyer 


Donald  E.  Yoder 
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Sehowalter  Foundation  - Tilman  R.  Smith 
10:00  Intermission 

Commission  for  Christian  Education  - Ross  T.  Bender 
Committee  on  Peace  and  Social  Concerns 

John  E.  Lapp 

Announcements 

Saturday  Afternoon 

1:30  Discussion  of  Issues  and  Concerns: 

Historical  and  Research  Committee  - J.  C.  Wenger 
Worship  Committee  - Edward  Stoltzfus 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  - Richard  J.  Yordy 
3:00  Intermission 

3:30  Greetings  by  Fraternal  Delegates 

Mennonite  Publication  Board  - Harold  Dyck 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  - John  H.  Mosemann 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  - Paul  M.  Lederach 
Report  of  Nominating  Committee  - Roy  S.  Koch 
Election  of  Officers 
Other  Business 
Announcements 

Saturday  Evening 

7:00  Hi-Lights Newton  L.  Gingrich,  Willis  Breckbill 

Introduction,  Presentation,  and  Dedication  of  the  Men- 
nonite Hymnal 
Worship  Leader 

David  Augsburgcr,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

The  Mennonite  Hour  Singers Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Introduction  of  the  Mennonite  Hymnal 

Mary  Oyer,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Presentation  of  Hymnal  to  the  Mennonite  Church 

C.  K.  Lehman,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Dedication  of  Hymnal  to  the  Worship  of  Christ 

Edward  Stoltzfus,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Response Howard  J.  Zehr 

Executive  Secretary,  Mennonite  General  Conference 

Sunday,  August  17 

Messages  in  Local  Congregations:  The  Household  of  God, 
Eph.  2:13-22 

10:00  Service  on  Conference  Grounds 

Devotional  Period:  A Call  to  Worship,  Heb.  10:19-25 

Milton  Schwartzentruber,  Waterloo,  Ont. 
Sermon:  The  Household  of  God,  Eph.  2.13-22 

Nelson  Litwiller,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Sunday  Evening 

7:00  Song  Service Paul  Brunner,  Hubbard,  Ore. 

Devotional  Period:  Many  Members,  One  Body,  1 Cor. 
12:4-12 

Wayne  North,  Louisville,  Ohio 

Special  Music 
Offering 


Announcements 

Address:  Equipping  the  Saints,  Eph.  4:11-16 

Donald  E.  Yoder,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Address:  A Discerning  Brotherhood,  Acts  15 

Norman  Derstine,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Monday,  August  18 

8:30  Song  Service 

Devotional  Period:  Let  Thy  Glory  Appear, 

Psalm  90:16,17 

Ivan  J.  Miller,  Grantsville,  Md. 
Discussion  of  Issues  and  Concerns: 

Interchurch  Relations  Committee  - A.  J.  Metzler 
Church  Welfare  Committee  - Truman  H.  Brunk 
10:00  Intermission 

Program  and  Budget  Reviewing  Committee 
John  H.  Rudy 

Mennonite  World  Conference  - J.  C.  Wenger 
Other  Business 
Announcements 

Monday  Afternoon 

1:30  Final  Discussion  of  Study  Commission  on  Church 
Organization 
3:00  Intermission 

3:30  Action  on  Recommendations  of  Study  Commission  on 
Church  Organization 
Announcements 

Monday  Evening 

7:00  Song  Service Paul  Brunner,  Hubbard,  Ore. 

Devotional  Period:  God  Made  Ministers,  Col.  1:21-29 
Roy  S.  Koch,  West  Liberty,  Ohio 
Hi-Lights  ....  Newton  L.  Gingrich,  Willis  Breckbill 
Special  Music 
Offering 
Announcements 

Address:  We  Have  This  Ministry,  2 Cor.  4:1-7 

Paul  M.  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Tuesday,  August  19 

7:30  Communion  Service Harold  Hochstetler, 

Max  G.  Yoder 

8:30  Discussion  of  Issues  and  Concerns: 

Ministerial  Committee  - Peter  B.  Wiebe 
Report  of  Resolutions  Committee 
10:00  Intermission 
10:30  Other  Business 

Report  of  Goals  Committee  - John  M.  Drescher 
Installation  Service 

Devotional  Period:  Let  This  Mind  Be  in  You, 

Phil.  2:1-11 

Richard  J.  Yordy,  Champaign,  111. 

Tuesday  Afternoon 

LOO  General  Council  Session  □ 
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General  Conference  Nominees 


The  following  nominees  are  being  presented  to  Mennonite  General  Conference  for  election  of  officers  to  lead  Mennonite 
General  Conference  during  the  next  biennium. 

Nominees  for: 


Moderator-Elect 


Fifth  Member 


A.  Don  Augsburger 


Willis  L.  Breckbill 


Eldon  King 


Albert  Zehr 


A.  Don  Augsburger — Pastor  of  the  North  Goshen  Mennonite 
Church,  Goshen,  Ind.  Principal  of  the  Bethany  Christian  High 
School,  Goshen,  Ind,  Willis  L.  Breckbill — Pastor  of  the  Canton 
Mennonite  Church,  Canton,  Ohio.  Conference  minister,  and  former 
moderator,  for  the  Ohio  and  Eastern  Mennonite  Conference.  Eldon 


R.  King — Pastor  at  the  Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio.  Former  field  worker  and  bishop  for  the  Ohio  Mennonite  Mis- 
sion Board.  Albert  Zehr — Pastor  at  the  Steinman  Mennonite  Church, 
Baden,  Ont.  Youth  leader  in  Western  Ontario  Conference.  Appointed 
Dean  of  Rockway  Mennonite  High  School,  Kitchener,  Ont. 


"Sexperts"  Crusade  for  Education 

By  Norman  B.  Rohrer 


Most  school  districts  across  the  land  now  have  support 
from  their  state  boards  of  education  to  introduce  sex  educa- 
tion programs  in  their  schools. 

Why,  then,  do  evangelical  groups  find  themselves  oppos- 
ing it? 

There  is  no  denying  that  measures  must  be  taken  to 
curb  the  rise  of  illegitimacy,  early  marriages,  venereal  dis- 
ease, divorce,  and  the  use  of  dangerous  drugs.  The  question 
is:  Will  the  proposed  sex  education  studies  remedy  or  ruin? 

The  big  problem  for  Christian  parents,  especially  with  the 
official  Sex  Information  and  Educational  Council  of  the  United 
States  (SIECUS),  is  that  its  program  offers  information  to 
youngsters  without  relating  it  to  a value  system.  There  is 
no  mention  of  the  marriage  relationship.  And  most  Christian 
parents  agree  that  the  SIECUS  information  is  too  early,  too 
frank,  and  too  abnormal.  It  subjects  children  and  young  peo- 
ple to  pressures  for  sexual  and  social  behavior  beyond  their 
level  of  physiological  and  emotional  maturity. 

Mary  Calderone,  executive  director  of  SIECUS,  conducts 
her  crusade  as  a true  Freudian.  She  insists  that  each  indi- 
vidual pupil  should  set  his  own  standard  . . . that  there 
should  be  no  attempt  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  instructor 
to  risk  frustrating  the  pupil  by  teaching  right  and  wrong  in 
the  matter.  In  attempts  to  be  big  about  the  subject,  sex 
education  programs  of  late  have  produced  some  terribly 


crude  approaches  to  the  subject.  Talk  about  hang-ups!  This 
is  one  way  to  sear  the  soul  of  a little  child  permanently 
against  the  delights  of  normal  sexual  relationships. 

So  what  shall  we  do?  The  American  Academy  of  Pediatries 
offers  some  constructive  advice:  (1)  Every  concerned  adult 
. . . should  examine  his  own  values  and  behaviors  in  order 
to  develop  an  openness  which  permits  a meaningful  rapport  ' 
with  children  and  youth,  (2)  Educational  programs  which 
focus  on  parents  (in  the  home)  can  be  of  great  value,  (3) 
Schools  must  . . . develop  a comprehensive  health  education 
curriculum,  (4)  Research  into  instructional  methodology  must  I 
be  advanced  rapidly,  and  (5)  Citizens  and  parents  must 
demonstrate  concern  for  proper  surveillance  over  our  socie- 
ty’s advertising  and  entertainment  media.  i 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  primary  responsibility  for  a child’s 
sex  education  lies  with  his  parents.  If  parents  will  make  a i 
reasonably  good  attempt  at  teaching  sexuality  the  efforts  of 
teachers  and  others  can  be  supportive.  The  whole  subject 
requires  a new  style  of  cooperation  between  teachers  and 
parents.  Let  s not  sit  in  smug  aloofness.  Worth  exploring  are  I 
YMCA  parent-child  classes  . . . released  time  instruction  by 
competent  teachers  . . . and  community-authorized  curricula. 
This  is  a time  to  give  the  crusade  the  softening  touch  of 
Christian  concern  or  leave  the  new  generation  to  the  purely 
secular  interests  of  a few.  □ 
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Come,  Let  Us  Worship 

By  Ervin  Beck,  Jr. 


The  Mennonite  Hymnal  includes  99  items  in  the  ‘Addi- 
tional Worship  Resources”  section:  66  passages  of  Scripture, 
four  affirmations  of  faith,  10  congregational  responses,  and 
19  prayers. 

These  materials  are  intended  for  group  or  congregational 
readings,  either  in  unison  or  responsively.  None  is  intended 
for  reading  by  a single  worship  leader. 

This  emphasis  on  congregational  participation  in  the 
spoken,  as  well  as  the  sung,  part  of  the  worship  service  is 
a response  to  the  recent  emphasis  on  the  involvement  of 
lay  members  in  the  worship,  as  well  as  the  work,  of  the 
church. 

The  worship  resources  were  compiled  and  written  by  a 
committee  composed  of  John  H.  Mosemann,  chairman, 
pastor  of  the  College  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Ind.;  How- 
ard Zehr,  executive  secretary  of  (Old)  Mennonite  General 
Conference;  and  William  Klassen  and  Orlando  Schmidt, 
both  of  the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.  The  committee  worked  at  the  special  request  of 
the  Joint  Hymnal  Committee,  who  early  saw  the  need  for 
these  supplemental  materials  but  who  felt  unqualified  to 
do  the  work. 

Unlike  the  music  committee,  which  based  its  work  on 
earlier  Mennonite  hymnals,  the  worship  aids  committee  chose 
to  start  “from  scratch,”  even  though  The  Mennonite 
Hymnary  (but  not  the  Church  Hymnal)  included  such  mate- 
rials. As  a result,  the  materials  in  this  section  will  be 
refreshingly  new  to  most  users  of  the  Mennonite  Hymnal. 

Scripture  Readings 

By  far,  most  of  the  material  consists  of  readings  from 
Scripture.  These  include  passages  chosen  about  equally 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  ranging  from  Exodus 
15  to  Revelation  21  and  22.  The  readings  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  their  sequence  in  the  Bible,  not  according  to 
topic.  A topical  index  which  is  integrated  with  the  topical 
index  for  the  hymns  at  the  back  of  the  Hymnal  suggests 
the  variety  of  potential  uses  for  each  reading. 

Most  of  the  readings  are  consecutive  units  of  Scripture, 
rather  than  topical  arrangements  of  verses  selected  piece- 
meal from  throughout  the  Bible — a typical  pattern  for 
the  responsive  readings  in  some  hymnals. 

The  committee  has  done  what  it  can  to  make  group 
readings  of  these  passages  meaningful  and  easy.  “Read- 
ability” was  an  important  criterion  in  selecting  the  transla- 
tion of  a given  text.  As  a result,  most  of  the  readings  are 
from  the  Revised  Standard  Version  and  a few  are  from 
Today’s  English  Version  and  The  New  English  Bible.  Only 


one,  the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  is  from  the  King  James  Ver- 
sion. 

In  addition,  the  passages  are  set  up  according  to  thought 
units,  rather  than  verse  divisions.  A few  are  even  printed 
in  line  lengths  that  suggest  phrasing  patterns,  but  lack  of 
adequate  space  prevented  the  extensive  printing  of  readings 
in  this  fashion. 

For  each  reading,  the  committee  has  supplied  an  indica- 
tion of  how  the  passage  should  be  read:  responsively,  an- 
tiphonally,  or  in  unison.  Sometimes  optional  approaches  are 
indicated,  but  the  order  of  the  options  always  indicates  the 
order  of  the  committee’s  preference.  The  indications  for 
manner  reading  derive  from  the  committee’s  best  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  each  passage. 

Affirmations.  Responses.  Prayers 

The  affirmations  of  faith  that  follow  the  Scriptures  span 
Christian  history.  One  is  a statement  based  on  the  writings 
of  John.  Two  are  creeds  of  the  early  church,  the  Apostles’ 
Creed  and  the  Nicene  Creed. 

One,  in  a contemporary  idiom,  differs  from  traditional 
creeds  in  that  it  first  affirms  belief  in  “Jesus  Christ  the 
Lord,”  and  then  moves  to  affirmation  of  “God  His  Father” 
and  “the  Holy  Spirit,”  with  a final  emphasis  on  the  life 
of  the  church. 

The  committee  wanted  to  include  a traditional  Anabaptist 
statement  of  faith,  but  found  all  of  them  too  unwieldy  for 
congregational  reading. 

The  section  of  “Congregational  Responses,”  especially, 
offers  new  opportunities  in  corporate  worship  for  Menno- 
nites,  who  are  generally  unacquainted  with  the  potential 
of  litany  in  worship.  The  eight  readings  here  provide 
materials  to  express  congregational  commitment  and  response 
on  various  occasions  in  the  life  of  the  church:  preparation 
for  the  Lord’s  Supper,  reception  of  new  members,  mar- 
riage, restoration,  dedication  of  children,  commissioning  of 
workers,  installation  or  ordination  of  a minister,  and  bene- 
diction. 

The  final  section  of  prayers  is  also  specifically  intended 
for  congregational  reading.  It  contains  an  offertory,  opening 
and  closing  prayers,  and  prayers  of  thanksgiving,  confession, 
supplication,  and  intercession. 

Although  most  of  these  prayers  are  borrowed  from  other 
printed  sources  (e.g.,  The  Prayers  of  Kierkegaard,  A Manual 
of  Eastern  Orthodox  Prayers),  all  are  in  a contemporary 
idiom,  which  usually  features  the  common  pronoun  you 
in  reference  to  deity.  Only  the  prayer  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  is  what  one  might  call  ,a  “traditional”  English  prayer. 
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Testing  of  Worship  Resources 

Before  sending  these  varied  materials  “to  press,”  the 
committee  supplied  advance  copies  to  two  congregations 
for  testing  and  experimentation.  These  were  the  Kern 
Road  Chapel  (OM)  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  of  which  Arnold 
Roth  is  pastor;  and  Faith  Mennonite  (GC)  Church  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  of  which  John  Esau  is  pastor. 

These  two  congregations  not  only  used  the  materials  in 
regular  worship  services,  but  they  also  met  in  special 
sessions,  during  which  they  practiced  and  worked  through 
the  entire  collection.  They  were  enthusiastic  about  the 
role  that  these  materials  can  have  in  corporate  worship. 

In  a set  of  new  materials  like  these,  the  committee 
realizes  that  their  effective  use  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
worship . leaders  of  the  local  congregation.  These  leaders 
must  face  the  problem  that  although  Mennonites  have 


traditionally  been  good  and  enthusiastic  singers,  they  have 
not  generally  excelled  in  oral  reading — perhaps  because 
they  have  had  little  opportunity  to  develop  this  skill.  Yet 
oral  reading,  like  singing,  dare  not  be  haphazard  and 
halfhearted. 

To  encourage  good  use  of  the  readings,  the  committee 
has  included  an  introduction  by  Orlando  Schmidt  on  how  > 
to  use  them. 

The  committee  also  recommends  that  other  congregations 
imitate  to  some  extent  the  work  of  the  “pilot”  congrega-  • 
tions,  who  devoted  special  and  careful  practice  to  congrega- 
tional reading.  Small  speech  choirs,  perhaps  from  youth 
groups,  might  also  help  to  demonstrate  the  worshipful  < 
use  of  these  materials. 

Effectively  used,  these  readings  will  aid  in  the  corporate  | 
expression  of  a mutual  concern  for  each  other  and  for  the 
church.  They  might  also  help  stimulate  such  concern.  Q 

, 
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These  Had  a Vision 


The  Hymnal  Revision  Committee  (which  is  composed  of 
the  membership  of  the  defunct  General  Conference  Music 
Committee)  has  now  completed  its  work  with  the  publishing 
of  the  new  Mennonite  Hymnal.  It  was  charged  by  the 
Mennonite  General  Conference  to  continue  this  one  responsi- 
bility for  the  Hymnal  project  until  its  completion.  The  for- 
mer General  Conference  music  committee’s  other  responsibili- 
ties were  assigned  to  the  new  worship  committee  estab- 
lished by  the  General  Conference  in  1963.  We  are  pleased 
and  proud  (may  I use  this  word)  to  join  with  the  Mennonite 
Publishing  House  in  presenting  this  Mennonite  Hymnal  to 
our  denomination  at  this  General  Conference.  We  seize 
this  opportunity  to  state  our  deep  appreciation  to  various 
individuals  and  groups  who  helped  bring  this  Hymnal  to 
publication. 

First,  this  Hymnal  is  the  embodiment  of  Walter  Yoder’s 
vision.  In  1957  he  suggested  that  a revision  of  the  Church 
Hymnal  was  needed.  From  then  on,  as  chairman  of  our 
committee  until  his  death  in  1964,  he  nudged  the  revision 
project  forward,  and,  as  editor  of  the  project,  guided  the 
committee  in  its  work.  We  thank  God  and  Bro.  Yoder  for 
his  vision  and  guidance. 

Second,  the  delegates  of  the  Mennonite  General  Confer- 
ence have  biennially  reviewed  and  approved  various  aspects 
of  our  work  giving  us  confidence  that  we  were  proceeding 
in  a responsible  manner.  The  conference  also  approved  our 
recommendation  to  carry  forward  the  Hymnal  revision 
project  in  cooperation  with  the  worship  and  church  music 
committee  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
(involving  a revision  of  their  Mennonite  Hymnary).  We  are 
thankful  to  our  General  Conference  for  supporting  this  project. 

Third,  we  are  deeply  indebted  and  very  grateful  to  the 
members  of  the  worship  and  church  music  committee  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  for  their  contributions 


to  this  project.  They  brought  a vast  store  of  technical,  1 
personal,  and  Christian  resources  to  the  total  task  which 
has  given  immeasurable  strength  to  the  quality  of  the 
new  Hymnal. 

Fourth,  Mary  Oyer  has  served  as  executive  secretary  for 
the  total  program.  In  this  position  she  has  worked  harder 
and  longer,  giving  more  careful  attention  to  both  overall 
direction  and  details  than  any  other  person  associated  with 
it.  She  has  given  freely  of  her  professional  training  in 
music,  her  knowledge  of  church  hymnody,  her  understanding 
of  and  belief  in  the  Christian  faith  and  merged  these  with 
her  commitment  to  the  church  and  to  the  production  of  a 
Hymnal  which  can  be  used  with  joy  by  our  Mennonite 
people.  We  thank  her  for  her  work. 

Fifth,  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House  through  Ben 
Cutrell,  the  publishing  agent,  and  Ellrose  Zook,  the  execu- 
tive editor,  has  worked  closely  with  us,  supporting  the 
work  with  counsel  and  finances  through  the  years.  We  are 
most  grateful  for  their  understanding  and  help  to  us. 

Finally  and  most  of  all,  we  thank  God  that  He  has 
bathed  this  project  with  His  grace  and  guidance  through 
the  years.  We  believe  the  Mennonite  Hymnal  is  the  fruit 
of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  work  among  us  though  it  carries  the 
stamp  of  our  humanity — both  our  strengths  and  our  weak- 
nesses. We  rejoice  in  the  privilege  of  giving  this  Hymnal 
to  the  church  and  we  pray  that  in  its  use  a multitude  of 
God’s  children  on  the  earth  will  see  again  “God  who  is 
seated  on  the  throne”  and  “like  the  sound  of  many  waters, 
and  like  the  sound  of  mighty  thunder  peals,”  join  those 
who  sing  to  God  unceasingly,  forever  and  ever, 

“Hallelujah!  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigns 

King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  Amen”  (Revelation  19). 

— Edward  B.  Stoltzfus  (for  the  committee).  Report  to 
General  Conference.  □ 
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I Met  God 

By  Howard  J.  Zehr 


One  is  inclined  to 
share  his  most  intimate 
personal  experiences 
with  reluctance.  For 
me,  some  of  these  have 
seemed  almost  too 
sacred  to  disclose.  It  is 
upon  the  request  of 
the  editor  of  the  Gos- 
pel Herald  that  I share 
a few  portions  of  my 
spiritual  pilgrimage. 

I hope  I may  be  able 
to  communicate  some- 
thing of  God’s  miracles 
in  my  own  experience, 
and  that  they  may  bear 
testimony  to  His  love 
and  grace.  My  pilgrim- 
age was  not  a onetime 
experience  followed  by  a plateau,  but  rather  a pilgrimage 
with  a series  of  spiritual  crisis  experiences. 

I am  the  seventh  in  a family  of  eight  children,  born  to 
humble  God-fearing  parents  of  central  Illinois.  Wealth  was 
unknown  in  our  home.  My  father  was  a Mennonite  minister. 
He  was  self-supporting  through  hard  work  on  a small  farm. 
All  of  us  were  involved  in  making  a livelihood  for  the 
family.  Each  of  us  was  delegated  certain  chores.  Our  home 
was  always  also  deeply  involved  in  the  life  of  the  church. 
Regular  church  attendance  was  well  established  from  the 
time  of  my  birth.  The  genuineness  of  Christian  experience 
and  the  influence  of  godly  character  was  communicated  to  me 
from  early  childhood. 

Church  did  not  necessarily  have  great  significance  to  me  in 
early  childhood,  however.  I remember  sitting  with  Mother 
in  the  Sunday  morning  services,  watching  the  clock  on  the 
wall.  Long  before  I could  tell  time,  I knew  the  significance 
of  that  clock.  I wanted  “church  to  end.  Sunday  school  and 
Christian  education  opportunities  were  quite  limited.  There 
were  only  two  Sunday  school  classes  below  the  youth-adult 
level.  Elementary  school  age  children  were  all  placed  in  one 
class.  I recall  one  of  the  greatest  ambitions  of  my  boyhood 
days  was  to  get  beyond  the  knee  breeches  and  the  one-room 
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Sunday  school.  Being  the  only  boy  of  my  age  in  the  class 
pressured  my  early  promotion  to  the  youth-adult  section 
where  I was  placed  with  a group  of  boys  considerably  older 
than  myself.  Consequently,  I was  too  timid  to  enter  meaning- 
fully into  the  Sunday  school  class  discussion  and  kept  myself 
quite  isolated  from  other  members  of  the  class. 

My  older  brothers  and  sisters  had  a wholesome  influence 
upon  me.  Being  assigned  regular  chores  took  me  daily  into 
the  farmyard  and  to  the  fields  and  pastures.  Regularly  I 
would  bring  the  cattle  to  the  barn  from  the  pasture.  Here  in 
the  out-of-doors  I was  often  confronted  with  the  reality  of 
God.  I often  talked  to  Him  audibly  while  caring  for  the  live- 
stock. 

During  my  preadolescent  days,  I was  several  times  con- 
fronted with  the  call  of  Christ.  I realized  very  keenly  that 
my  life  was  His  and  that  without  Him  things  didn’t  really 
make  sense.  Almost  parallel  with  this  call  came  a sense  of 
call  to  the  ministry  of  the  church.  It  was  during  a time  of 
evangelistic  meetings  in  the  Goodfield  Mennonite  Church 
that  an  intensive  conviction  gripped  my  heart.  About  halfway 
through  that  particular  week  of  meetings,  a public  invitation 
was  given  to  accept  Christ  as  Savior  and  Lord.  I knew 
Christ  was  calling  me  but  I didn’t  yet  have  the  courage  or 
desire  to  make  it  known.  During  that  first  invitation  of  those 
meetings  another  person  my  age  did  respond.  I knew  I should 
also  but  did  not.  I left  that  meeting  without  making  a com- 
mitment, but  knew  unmistakably  that  God  was  calling,  and  I 
knew  that  I had  in  reality  rejected  Christ  that  night. 

The  hours  which  followed  were  difficult.  The  next  day  was 
a miserable  one  in  school.  I couldn’t  forget  the  experience 
of  the  preceding  evening.  I struggled  long  and  hard  through- 
out the  hours  of  that  day,  trying  to  rationalize,  attempting  to 
justify  myself,  thinking  that  after  all  it  wasn’t  that  significant. 
But  conviction  was  growing  upon  me.  The  struggle  was  be- 
coming more  intense.  That  evening  as  I went  to  the  pasture 
for  the  cattle,  I was  confronted  with  God.  I wrestled  in 
prayer.  The  reality  of  God’s  presence  dawned  upon  me.  I 
became  aware  of  His  grace  and  forgiveness,  and  there  alone 
with  Him  I surrendered.  The  struggle  ended  at  that  point.  I 
went  to  the  evening  service  relaxed.  When  the  invitation  to 
accept  Christ  was  offered,  I responded  to  give  public  con- 
fession of  my  personal  faith  in  Him.  My  experience  was 
genuine.  Some  of  the  members  of  my  family  mentioned  later 
that  they  noted  a change  in  my  life  at  that  point.  It  was  on 
the  morning  of  Nov.  11,  1928,  that  I was  baptized  and  re- 
ceived into  the  fellowship  of  the  church  by  Bishop  Samuel 
Gerber,  assisted  by  my  father. 

During  the  following  winter  my  father  became  ill.  As  the 
illness  grew  more  serious,  the  doctor  recommended  hospitali- 
zation. Here  he  became  increasingly  more  serious  and  within 
a short  time  passed  away.  During  these  days  of  illness  and 
those  which  immediately  followed,  God  was  confronting  and 
preparing  me.  I often  found  myself  in  a state  of  bewilder- 
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ment,  vacillating  between  faith  and  unbelief.  During  those 
trying  times  God  did  use  the  influence  of  some  of  His  people 
to  express  to  me  His  loving  concern.  I am  confident  that 
these  persons  were  unaware  of  the  impact  of  their  influence. 
I recall,  in  particular,  the  personal  interest  and  compassion 
expressed  by  the  minister  who  preached  my  father  s funeral. 
Bishop  J.  D.  Hartzler.  At  that  time  he  was  little  known  to 
me.  Following  the  funeral  service,  however,  he  sought  me  out 
personally  and  took  occasion  to  sit  down  and  talk  with  me, 
a lad  of  13.  His  loving  concern  and  deep  expression  of  com- 
passion communicated  to  me  something  of  the  love  of  the 
heavenly  Father.  I was  further  challenged  to  allow  my  life 
to  become  a similar  channel  of  God’s  grace  and  concern. 

I very  much  needed  a father  at  that  time  in  my  life.  Con- 
flicts arose.  There  were  occasions  when  my  heart  tended 
again  toward  coldness  and  sometimes  even  bitterness.  How- 
ever, the  Lord  did  not  leave  me  without  confrontations.  Our 
home  continued  to  be  open  to  guests  and  visiting  ministers 
as  it  had  been  prior  to  my  father’s  death.  It  was,  therefore, 
during  those  formative  years  of  my  life  that  I had  occasion 
to  meet  a number  of  church  leaders.  These  brethren  ex- 
emplified to  me  the  meaning  of  Christian  discipleship  and 
commitment. 

Mother  always  demonstrated  a loving  concern  for  us.  I 
personally  felt  this  loving  concern  but  did  not  always  respond 
accordingly.  I did  not  always  take  the  opportunities  to  be 
helpful  at  home.  Later  I had  jnany  regrets  of  my  negligence 
and  selfishness.  It  wasn’t  until  near  Mother’s  death  that  this 
really  gripped  me.  Before  her  departure  she  had  a personal 
conference  with  me.  She  expressed  appreciation  for  a few 
little  gestures  of  helpfulness  which  I had  offered.  It  was  to 
me  as  though  my  heart  were  pierced.  I could  recall  little 
expression  of  helpfulness  but  many  occasions  of  thoughtless- 
ness, lack  of  cooperation,  and  rebellion.  My  heart  was  heavy. 
That  evening  as  I went  to  the  pasture  for  the  cattle,  I could 
not  forget  the  moments  of  that  afternoon.  I sought  a hiding 
place  and  there  cried  out  to  God  for  mercy  and  help.  I knew 
I had  failed  miserably.  I felt  like  a hypocrite  to  my  mother, 
but  yet  she  accepted  me,  and  loved  me,  and  forgave  me.  I 
became  aware  that  someday  I would  also  meet  my  Lord  and 
that  if  I were  not  careful,  I would  also  meet  Him  with  similar 
regrets.  Then  and  there  I dedicated  my  life  solely  to  Jesus 
Christ  to  live  and  to  die  for  Him. 

The  days  and  years  which  followed  were  lonely.  I was 
left  to  face  life  as  a young  man  of  20  years  of  age.  For  the 
time,  I decided  to  continue  doing  what  I was  doing  at  the 
time  of  my  mother’s  death.  The  family  agreed  that  I should 
take  over  the  farm,  but  during  that  year  of  farming  I became 
increasingly  unhappy.  Something  seemed  to  be  gnawing 
within  me.  I loved  the  farm.  I wanted  to  make  that  a lifetime 
vocation,  for  there  wasn’t  anything  I enjoyed  more,  but  some- 
how I really  couldn’t  be  happy.  I recall  wrestling  frequently 
long  and  late  into  the  night  in  an  attempt  to  discover  what 
God  might  be  saying  to  me.  I tried  to  listen  to  what  other 
people  might  be  saying.  After  much  prayer  and  heart- 
searching, I felt  led  to  discontinue  farming  and  go  away  to 
school  to  prepare  for  some  type  of  Christian  service.  At  that 
time  it  didn’t  seem  proper  in  Mennonite  circles  to  announce 
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that  one  was  preparing  for  the  ministry;  so  I was  simply 
opening  myself  to  whatever  the  Lord  might  have. 

It  was  during  my  fourth  year  at  college  that  I met  the 
girl  whom  I married.  She  was  then  Edna  Good  of  Sterling, 

111.  We  began  sharing  our  interests,  concerns,  and  convic- 
tions. We  discovered  common  purpose  and  a deep  sense  of 
conviction  in  service  for  the  Lord  and  His  church.  We  con- 
cluded that  the  Lord  was  calling  us  to  share  our  lives  to 
gether  in  this  way.  The  following  year  I enrolled  in  Northern 
Baptist  Seminary  in  Chicago.  While  there,  the  congregation 
at  Freeport,  111.,  extended  a call  to  me  to  become  their  pas- 
tor. After  much  prayer  and  counseling,  Edna  and  I concluded 
that  the  Lord  was  calling  us  to  this  place  of  service.  On 
Apr.  19,  1942,  I was  ordained  to  the  ministry  by  bishops 
A.  C.  Good,  H.  R.  Schertz,  and  J.  A.  Heiser.  Two  months 
later  we  were  married. 

Eight  years  were  spent  in  pastoring  the  Freeport  Menno- 
nite Church.  It  was  a real  learning  experience.  We  deeply  j 
loved  the  people  of  that  community.  But  near  the  end  of  1 
those  eight  years  I sensed  something  that  could  not  be  fully 
understood  and  much  less  articulated.  I prayed  much  about 
it.  A call  came  to  us  to  consider  the  pastorate  of  the  Peoria 
Mennonite  Church.  A series  of  circumstances,  combined  with 
much  prayer  and  heart-searching,  led  us  to  believe  that  the 
Lord  was  calling  us  to  this  responsibility. 

After  serving  for  20  months  in  the  Peoria  congregation, 
we  were  confronted  with  a call  from  the  East  Bend  Menno- 
nite Church  near  Fisher,  111.  It  was  on  that  occasion  my  wife 
and  I sought  the  Lord  more  diligently  than  we  had  any  time 
previously.  It  was  one  of  the  most  heart-searching  experi- 
ences of  our  pilgrimage  together.  We  thought  the  Lord  had 
called  us  to  the  city  of  Peoria.  We  were  ready  to  give  our 
lives  there.  We  placed  the  matter  before  the  Lord.  We 
asked  others  to  pray  with  us.  It  was  during  a special 
prayer  meeting  with  workers  at  the  Peoria  Church  that 
the  evidence  of  God’s  leading  became  unmistakably  clear. 
We  asked  the  Lord  to  show  us  something  definite  which 
would  lead  us  to  know  His  will.  We  arose  from  prayer, 
went  to  the  mailbox,  and  found  a letter  which  contained  the 
evidence. 

Six  years  later  we  again  sensed  the  Lord  speaking  in  a 
special  way  but  did  not  fully  understand  until  an  unexpected 
letter  came  in  the  mail,  inviting  us  to  consider  accepting  the 
pastorate  of  the  Prairie  Street  Mennonite  Church  at  Elkhart. 
The  Lord  bore  witness  in  our  hearts  after  much  prayer  that 
this  was  what  we  were  to  do. 

We  accepted  the  call  and  served  the  Prairie  Street  Mennor 
nite  Church  for  six  and  one-half  years.  It  was  to  us  a deeply 
satisfying  experience.  Near  the  conclusion  of  these  six  and 
one-half  years,  while  attending  the  sessions  of  Mennonite 
General  Conference  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  in  1963,  another  con- 
frontation came  to  us.  Three  persons  from  the  South  Central 
Mennonite  Conference,  independent  of  each  other,  approached 
me  to  explore  the  possibility  of  my  serving  as  the  general 
secretary  of  the  South  Central  Conference.  Soon  it  became 
clear  that  this  was  a call  of  the  Lord.  We  obeyed  the  Lord’s 
call. 

We  served  the  South  Central  Conference  with  a deep  sense 
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of  satisfaction  because  we  knew  the  Lord  had  called  us  there. 
But  for  some  reason  it  didn’t  last  long.  Again  I sensed  that 
the  Lord  was  trying  to  say  something.  I didn’t  know  what  it 
was.  I couldn’t  understand  my  own  feelings  or  my  search- 
ings. It  was  during  this  time  that  the  Nominating  Committee 
of  Mennonite  General  Conference  confronted  me  concerning 
my  willingness  to  allow  my  name  to  go  on  the  slate  for  the 
office  of  moderator-elect.  I felt  totally  inadequate  and  un- 
' qualified  and  especially  so  in  view  of  the  current  restlessness 
I was  experiencing.  I replied  to  the  chairman  of  the  Nomi- 
nating Committee  without  giving  a real  answer.  I was  simply 
ready  to  put  my  life  on  the  line  and  leave  it  open  to  the 
Lord  and  my  brethren. 

Having  been  elected  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  Menno- 
‘ nite  General  Conference  as  moderator-elect,  it  became  my 
responsibility  to  share  with  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  seeking  a successor  to  A.  J.  Metzler  in  the  office 
of  Executive  Secretary  of  Mennonite  General  Conference.  In 
the  midst  of  these  discussions  my  name  was  mentioned  as 

When  Do  You  Bury  a 

Just  as  soon  as  his  dreams  are  dead.  Man  is  a dreamer 
and  life  must  be  lived  forward.  Every  day  and  hour  we  de- 
sign our  future.  “Each  is  hostage  to  eternity.’’  The  fragments 
of  the  past  are  not  enough  for  man.  He  is  a dreamer. 

For  older  citizens,  dreams  can  turn  out  to  be  nightmares. 
They  have  dreamed  and  built  and  accumulated  in  the  past. 
They  have  established  their  security,  but  merciless  Time 
moves  them  on  to  other  destinies.  The  time  will  come  when 
they  must  discard  what  they  have  accumulated  through  so 
many  years.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  things  they  have 
treasured  and  lived  with  and  worked  for  auctioned  off  to  the 
highest  bidder.  It  is  not  easy  for  oldsters  to  think  of  their 
own  earthly  demise.  It  is  especially  hard  for  Seniors  to 
contemplate  the  day  when  the  hairy  and  profligate  genera- 
tion will  probate  the  will.  The  buzzards!  Little  wonder  more 
Seniors  are  naming  Mission  Boards  as  the  beneficiary. 

It  is  hard  to  keep  dreaming  when  you  must  dream  new 
dreams.  There  were  so  many  beginnings  in  life.  There  was 
graduation,  marriage,  children,  the  home,  the  job,  and  a host 
of  friends.  But  many  of  the  old  friends  are  gone  now.  The 
children  are  on  their  own  too,  and  concern  begins  to  come 
back  to  Grandpa  and  Grandma.  The  empty  nest  is  not  easy 
to  live  in,  and  to  sell  all  the  belongings  brings  a lump  to  any 
veteran  of  years.  One  of  the  heaviest  losses  the  Senior 
experiences  is  the  loss  of  a companion  and  the  memory 
of  the  things  they  used  to  do.  Loneliness  takes  a heavy  toll 
and  to  keep  on  dreaming  when  life  seemingly  is  on  a dead 
end  street  takes  a man.  But  man  is  a dreamer  and  most 
• Seniors  are  hearty  people.  They  have  learned  to  live  with 
their  limitations,  and  experience  has  been  a competent 
teacher.  (If  only  they  could  sell  their  experiences  for  what 
they  cost.  They  could  easily  bail  the  Mission  Board  out  of 
debt.)  Youth  lack  the  experience.  They  have  no  past.  But 
oldsters  are  surrounded  with  the  past.  They  have  a sense 
of  direction  and  this  makes  their  dreams  exciting. 


a possibility.  I brushed  this  aside  rather  lightly  and  quickly 
in  my  own  mind.  The  Executive  Committee  continued  their 
search. 

It  was  during  a telephone  conference  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  while  I was  in  a hotel  room  in  Mississippi,  that 
the  call  of  God  came  to  me  through  the  word  of  Harold 
Bauman,  then  moderator  of  Mennonite  General  Conference. 
Those,  too,  were  days  of  genuine  heart-searching.  Even 
though  it  seemed  increasingly  clear  to  me  what  I was  to  do, 
I found  myself  shrinking  from  it.  I didn’t  want  to  say  “yes” 
but  neither  could  I refuse.  I knew  it  was  of  the  Lord  and 
there  was  only  one  course  for  me  to  follow. 

I have  found  a deep  sense  of  satisfaction  in  my  life  and 
work  because  I have  been  confident  of  being  in  His  purpose 
and  doing  His  will.  There  is  true  joy  in  obeying  Him. 

I met  God  in  my  life  not  only  once,  but  again  and  again 
and  again.  God  is  always  seeking  us,  confronting  us,  speak- 
ing to  us.  I have  found  that  the  real  question  is  whether  or 
not  I am  ready  to  hear  and  to  obey.  □ 

Man?  By  Moses  Slabaugh 

Dreams  are  the  spark  plugs  of  life.  Might  as  well  bury  a 
man  when  he  can’t  say,  “Sock  it  to  me.”  (Oldsters  say  it 
in  undertones,  but  it’s  there  yet.)  Emerson  said,  “We  don’t 
count  a man’s  years  until  he  has  nothing  else  to  count.” 
The  great  apostle  had  this  in  mind  when  he  penned  a deep 
theological  truth  in  Romans,  “We  are  saved  by  hope.” 

In  a day  when  youth  wants  to  be  turned  on  and  take  a 
trip,  older  people  are  supposed  to  quietly  fold  their  tents 
and  go  away.  But  they  have  scratched  for  their  own  corn  so 
long  and  have  been  on  this  pilgrim  journey  so  many  miles, 
they  are  not  about  to  give  the  right-of-way.  The  oldsters 
always  did  have  a reason  for  getting  out  of  bed  and  are  not 
about  to  join  the  rebellion.  They  still  believe  life  is  a gift 
and  not  a grab.  Let  the  youth  have  the  long  hair  (they  seem 
to  be  inspired  by  hair),  but  let  oldsters  have  their  long 
underwear. 

If  any  segment  of  society  would  have  a cause  to  march 
and  protest,  oldsters  do.  Their  dollars  have  eroded  by  in- 
flation and  the  young  set  is  throwing  away  all  the  past, 
but  still  Seniors  dream  and  carry  on. 

Now  it  would  make  sense  for  oldsters  to  get  together  and 
share  their  dreams  and  do  their  thing.  The  young  set  is 
always  at  retreats  and  conventions.  Sept.  1-5  the  Seniors 
will  gather  at  Laurelville,  Pa.  They  will  make  new  friends, 
share  their  dreams,  and  look  at  life  from  the  summit.  Fred 
Brenneman,  a retired  psychiatrist,  will  be  the  main  speaker. 
Now  there  is  a man  who  should  give  Seniors  a slant  on 
life  that  counts.  The  brochure  said  Dr.  Schlabach  will  be 
there  but  the  young  set  who  made  out  the  brochure  didn’t 
get  things  straight. 

Come  to  this  Senior  Retreat  and  get  boned  up  on  your 
dreams.  Perhaps  we  can  discover  how  to  make  the  best  use 
of  the  mileage  that  is  left.  The  General  Conference  is 
thinking  of  doing  a little  tinkering  about  the  needs  of 
Seniors.  We  might  come  up  with  some  ideas.  D 
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Glimpses 


of  Our  Mission  Today 


By  Levi  C. 

Mission  69— Venture  groups,  WMSA  sessions,  Book  of 
James,  business  sessions,  film  festival,  chicken  barbecue — 
these  we  took  part  in. 

Mission  69 — Brother,  Where  Are  You?  Fill  My  Cup,  Lord! 

1 Walked  Today  Where  Jesus  Walked;  Give  Me  My  Hogs, 
Lord — these  inspired  us. 

Mission  69 — Telling  the  Gospel,  Serving  Where  Needed, 
Seeing  Today’s  Opportunities,  Hearing  the  Brethren,  Sing- 
ing a New  Song,  Living  as  Christians — these  we  discussed. 

Mission  69 — Alvarez,  Bustos,  Kaneko,  Martin,  McDowell, 
Miller,  Musselman,  Powell,  Strite,  Vallotton — these  are 
some  who  challenged  us. 

Mission  69,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Charities  held  at  Iowa  Mennonite  School, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  July  2-6,  was  not  just  another  meeting  to 
those  who  attended.  It  has  become  a milestone  in  their 
spiritual  pilgrimage. 

Believing  and  Doing 

“James  speaks  to  the  phoniness  of  today’s  society,’  Roy 
Roth,  Siletz,  Ore.,  asserted  as  he  introduced  the  Bible  study 
input  based  on  the  Book  of  James  for  the  Venture  group 
discussions  on  Friday  morning  under  the  title,  “Brother, 
Where  Are  You?”  He  punctuated  his  exposition  with  such 
statements  as  “Faith  is  like  calories.  You  can  t see  them, 
only  the  results.  . . . God  doesn’t  expect  me  to  live  His 
life  without  first  giving  me  His  nature.  . . . The  great  prob- 
lem of  the  world  today  is  hunger,  the  hunger  of  body,  mind, 
and  soul.  . . . The  devil  says,  There  is  a God  and  a salva- 
tion, but  you  need  only  believe  and  not  worry  about  doing. 

. . . Prayer  substituted  for  effort  is  only  a way  of  escape. 

. . . Blessed  are  the  hard  workers’  is  a new  beatitude  sug- 
gested by  James. 

“God  gave  us  two  ears,  but  only  one  mouth  and  one 
tongue.  He  also  gave  us  teeth  and  lips  to  keep  the  tongue 
in  cheek,  or  in  cheek.”  Thus  Bro.  Roth  introduced  the 
Saturday  morning  Bible  study.  “It  is  difficult  to  be  a preach- 
er or  teacher,”  he  said,  “and  remain  humble.  The  teacher 
has  two  problems:  the  possibility  of  teaching  error  and  of 
living  a life  that  contradicts  his  teaching.  Roth  pointed  out 
that  the  tongue  “is  a subject  in  every  body’s  mouth.”  It 
can  guide  life,  harm  life,  or  bless  life.  The  use  of  the  tongue 
in  our  homes  needs  some  refining.  What  can  we  do  to  make 
the  conversation  in  our  homes  more  Christian? 

Following  the  Bible  study,  the  75  Venture  groups  went  in- 


Hartzler 
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to  session  to  discuss  the  implications  of  the  Scripture  for 
themselves  and  the  church.  A maximum  attendance  of  992 
was  reached  in  the  second  session,  including  youth  through 
old  age.  Most  of  the  groups  were  small  enough  so  that 
everyone  could  talk,  and  the  leaders  had  orders  to  restrain  i 
themselves  and  encourage  group  participation.  By  the  end 
of  the  fourth  session  the  members  were  beginning  to  relate 
more  freely  to  each  other.  This  experience  proved  that 
congregations  can  also  use  the  small  group  technique  to  gain 
communication  between  members. 

The  last  part  of  both  Friday  and  Saturday  morning  was  I 
given  first  to  witness  input  and  then  to  the  same  Venture  [ 
groups  discussing  the  implication  of  the  witness.  We  heard 
from  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; St.  Anne,  111.;  Vietnam  Christian 
Service;  Voluntary  Service;  and  overseas  missions.  During 
these  presentations  we  learned  that  God  cannot  use  a dirty 
pitcher  to  give  spiritual  water  to  a thirsty  world;  that  we 
cannot  do  business  from  an  empty  wagon;  that  we  must  get 
rid  of  our  masks  so  that  God  can  use  us;  that  we  must  learn  j 
to  reach  the  outcasts  of  our  day  as  Jesus  did  in  His  day.  One 
missionary  actually  sheltered  a delinquent  from  the  police  un- 
til he  could  get  the  judge  to  promise  a fair  trial. 

We  were  faced  with  the  dilemma  of  the  U.S.  in  Vietnam: 
bombing  rice  farmers  out  of  their  holdings  and  then  offering 
them  aid  in  refugee  camps.  We  heard  some  soul-splitting 
questions:  Is  it  possible  to  be  a brother  to  the  poor  when 
all  of  us  are  rich  by  his  standards?  Have  we  been  true 
brothers  when  we  give  only  our  extras?  Can  we  be  true 
brothers  before  we  have  received  from  the  persons  we  are 
trying  to  befriend? 

We  learned  something  about  doing  by  participating  in  23 
different  mission  concern  groups,  a different  one  each  after- 
noon on  Friday  and  Saturday.  These  dealt  with  the  general 
topics  listed  in  paragraph  three  above.  Some  specific  topics 
included  Witnessing  as  Families,  Serving  in  VS  in  the  Inner  f 
City,  Ministering  in  Prisons,  Using  Radio  and  TV  in  Com- 
munity Witness,  Understanding  Racism,  Creating  Music, 
Choosing  Our  Standard  of  Living,  Finding  Our  Place  in  God  s 
Work,  and  13  more.  \ 

We  learned  that  believing  and  doing  may  also  mean  com- 
munity involvement  for  sanitation  facilities,  better  health  | 
care,  and  even  better  streets.  How  does  your  believing  in- 
volve you  in  your  communities  needs? 

In  beginning  his  message  on  Thursday  evening,  Paul  M. 
Miller,  Goshen,  Ind.,  asserted,  “James  is  a book  of  missionary 
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Some  of  the  Bible  women  who  saw  Jesus  as  portrayed  at  the  Wednes- 
day evening  public  WMSA  session.  Left:  Chieko  and  Hiroshi  Kaneko  and 
children,  appointed  for  radio  work  at  HCJB,  Quito,  Ecuador;  Eugene 
Blosser,  missionary  to  Japan;  and  John  Ventura  and  son,  Spanish  worker 
in  Denver,  Colo.,  observe  a map  of  South  America  showing  Japanese 
population. 


Annie  Vallotton  emphasizing  a point. 
Chairman  Lewis  Strite  kept  the  public 
meetings  moving  and  interesting.  Bot- 
tom: A Venture  group  in  action. 
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concern,  according  to  African  Christians.  He  brings  a mes- 
sage of  social  leveling  which  his  mother  sang  about  after 
Jesus’  birth  was  announced.”  To  James,  partiality  is  a serious 
sin  because  God  is  concerned  for  all  people,  no  matter  what 
their  status.  On  Friday  evening,  Charles  McDowell,  Youngs- 
town, Ohio,  who  had  lost  his  wife  less  than  a week  before, 
began  by  affirming  his  belief  that  his  wife  was  safe  with 
her  Lord.  He  showed  that  “a  faith  that  saves  is  a faith  that 
behaves.”  Christians  must  think,  talk,  and  act  their  faith. 
On  Saturday  evening,  Glenn  Musselman,  Brazil,  used  Ja. 
5:16  to  discuss  the  implications  of  the  Christian’s  cry,  “God, 
Help  Us!” 

During  the  consecration  service  on  Saturday  evening, 
Vernon  Leis,  Elmira,  Ont.,  had  the  audience  stand  by  district 
conferences  to  commit  themselves  to  mission.  Then  the 
overseas  missionaries  and  newly  appointed  Board  staff 
were  called  to  the  platform  for  consecration.  These  in- 
cluded Hiroshi  and  Chieko  Kaneko  from  Japan  assigned 
to  radio  work  at  HCJB,  Ecuador;  Eduardo  and  Marta  Alvarez, 
fraternal  guests  from  Argentina;  and  Eastern  and  Franconia 
Board  missionaries  present. 

Part  of  believing  and  doing  consists  of  singing  praises  to 
God.  This  we  did  under  the  direction  of  Lowell  and  Miriam 
Byler,  Hesston,  Kan.  We  sang  “Fill  My  Cup,  Lord,”  “His 
Name  Is  Wonderful,”  “Where  Cross  the  Crowded  Ways  of 
Life,”  “Heart  and  Mind,  Possessions,  Lord,”  and  many  others. 
We  listened  to  Mrs.  Sowell  from  Chicago  sing  some  of  her 
original  songs  accompanied  by  the  Sons  of  Jubal,  Elkhart, 
Ind.;  to  several  youth  groups;  to  a children’s  chorus;  and  to 
an  adult  chorus.  Everyone  made  a special  effort  to  be  in  his 
seat  for  the  beginning  of  the  service  so  as  not  to  miss  the 
singing  and  the  spicy  introductions  of  the  public  meeting 
chairman,  Lewis  Strife,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Latecomers  partici- 
pated in  the  church  across  the  road  through  closed-circuit 
television. 

God  at  Work 

John  Mosemann,  president  of  the  Board,  opened  each  day 
of  the  business  sessions  with  a devotion  which  included 
illustrations  of  God  at  work  given  by  Board  members,  such 
as  the  fifteen-year-old  boy  with  several  terms  in  a boys’ 
school  who  after  reading  200  pages  of  Good  News  for  Modern 
Man  given  him  by  a VS-er  exclaimed,  “Boy,  this  book  has 
told  me  many  things  I did  not  know.”  He  has  recently 
told  his  mother  that  he  wants  to  be  baptized. 

We  learned  that  God  is  at  work  through  3 1/2-minute  radio 
programs  called  “Choice”  and  one  minute  TV  spots  on 
family  life.  TV  stations  have  granted  nearly  $5,000,000  worth 
of  free  time  for  these  spots.  Since  these  programs  are  spon- 
sored by  your  church,  you  may  become  involved  in  a minis- 
try to  others  like  one  Mennonite  insurance  salesman  who 
found  himself  counseling  one  of  his  clients  who  was  having 
an  affair  with  his  secretary.  Are  we  at  the  local  level  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  challenge  of  a national  broadcast  involving 
our  Christian  faith?  The  Board  passed«a  resolution  encour- 
aging “the  use  of  new  approaches  in  the  field  of  mass 
communications.” 


Board  members  struggled  with  the  proposed  budget  which 
would  require  a 13.7  percent  increase  in  giving,  an  increase 
including  the  $60,000  deficit  for  the  past  year.  To  meet  the 
budget,  each  of  us  will  need  to  give  $33.00  during  the  year, 
or  about  what  we  pay  to  have  the  daily  newspaper  delivered 
to  us.  This  is  less  than  a dime  a day.  If  we  give  as  God 
has  prospered  us,  many  of  us  will  give  more  than  that. 

One  reason  why  we  should  give  more  is  to  meet  the 
urgent  needs  in  economically  deprived  urban  and  rural  areas. 
The  Home  Mission  and  Urban  Racial  Councils  urged  the 
Board  to  emphasize  the  “Doing”  in  the  annual  meeting  theme 
by  making  more  money  available  for  aid  with  local  housing 
and  the  training  of  urban  leaders.  The  Board  agreed  to  “a 
greatly  increased  ministry  among  minority  groups  in  urban 
areas,”  recognizing  that  both  funds  and  staff  might  be  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  task. 

Board  members  viewed  a filmed  report  of  overseas  mis- 
sions which  will  be  made  available  for  showing  in  the 
churches.  It  approved  in  principle  the  preparation  of  a 
home  ministries  film  which  will  focus  on  urban  problems 
that  the  church  can  do  something  about.  Interested  persons 
also  had  the  opportunity  to  view  A Time  to  Break,  A Time 
to  Build,  a voluntary  service  film  giving  scenes  from  New 
York,  Colorado,  and  Northern  Alberta. 

A regular  feature  of  the  annual  meeting  is  the  concurrent 
meeting  of  WMSA,  the  women’s  auxiliary  of  the  Board. 
Outstanding  features  of  this  year’s  program  were  the  chalk 
talks  given  by  Annie  Vallotton,  Swiss  artist  who  illus- 
trated Good  News  for  Modern  Man,  and  the  Wednesday 
evening  public  session  when  a group  of  women  from 
Hesston,  Kan.,  portrayed  in  role-playing  fashion  Bible 
women  who  saw  Jesus.  Among  them  were  Peter’s  mother- 
in-law,  Jairus’  wife  and  daughter,  the  woman  who  touched 
Jesus’  garment,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Zacchaeus’  wife. 

Youth  were  involved  in  Mission  ’69  by  participating  in 
music  groups,  Venture  groups,  and  mission  interest  groups. 
They  also  conducted  meetings  of  their  own,  including  folk 
singing,  drama,  games,  and  a chicken  barbecue.  They  really 
became  involved  with  each  other  when  the  tent  under  j 
which  the  chicken  was  being  prepared  and  served  blew  down 
on  them  in  a rainstorm  and  they  all  helped  to  raise  it  again. 
More  youth  could  be  involved  as  discussion  leaders  at  future 
meetings. 

Other  activities  included  prayer  breakfasts,  the  Mennonite 
nurses’  meeting,  the  showing  of  religious  films,  and  mission  J 
report  teams  in  16  area  churches  on  Sunday  morning*  July 
6.  Mennonite  Publishing  House  provided  bookstore  service. 
Interesting  displays  depicting  the  Board’s  program  including 
Mennonite  Broadcasts’  TV  Spots,  the  church  colleges,  the 
General  Conference  stewardship  program,  bookrack  evangel- 
ism and  Herald  Press  tracts,  the  Secondary  Education  Coun- 
cil, Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  and  the  Mennonite  Nurses’ 
Association  made  us  feel  involved  in  the  total  church  pro- 
gram. 

Next  year  the  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Christo- 
pher Dock  School,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  July  1-5.  If  you  want  to 
get  involved  in  the  church’s  outreach,  plan  to  attend.  D 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Phyllis  Diener,  secretary  to  Placement 
Counselor,  Clare  Schumm,,  reports  that  31 
persons  are  expected  for  the  Aug.  11-21 
orientation,  with  potentially  larger  groups 
anticipated  for  the  Sept.  1-15  and  12-25 
schools. 


July  Orientation  Commissions  26 


The  July  14-24  Voluntary  Service  orienta- 
tion held  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
saw  the  26  participants  accepting  assign- 
ments as  follows: 

First  row:  Randall  Kauffman,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  construction  worker  for  two  years  with 
the  Urban  Rehabilitation  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Gail  Springer,  Tre- 
mont,  111.,  orderly  for  two  years  at  St. 
Francis  Hospital,  Carlsbad,  N.M.;  Dennis 
Myers,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  teacher  at  Frontier 
Boys  Village,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  for 
two  years;  John  Chaple,  Hesston,  Kan., 
orderly  for  two  years  at  St.  Francis  Hospital, 
Carlsbad;  James  Schaefer,  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
stock  room  clerk  for  two  years  at  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  Stuart 
Newcomer,  Seville,  Ohio,  construction  work- 
er for  15  months  at  Sangralea  Valley  Boys 
Home,  Onward,  Ind. 

Second  row:  Terry  and  Jocelyn  (Dyck) 


El  Salvador 
Summer  Seminar 

Five  Hesston  College  students  were 
among  13  youth  who  participated  in  a 
five-week  travel  and  study  seminar  to  El 
Salvador  this  summer,  June  9 to  July  12. 
The  students  were:  Judy  Hartzler,  Cable, 
Ohio;  Curtis  Lind,  Lebanon,  Ore.;  Valorie 
Roupp,  Hesston,  Kan.,  freshmen;  Donna 
Schultz,  Woodburn,  Ore.,  and  Glen  Dale 
Miller, Middlebury,  Ind.,  sophomores.  Samuel 
Miller,  head  of  the  Spanish  department  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  accompanied  the  seminar  group  and 
directed  the  summer’s  travel  experience. 


Koppenhaver,  Hesston,  Kan.,  two  years  as 
community  service  workers  in  the  Hyde 
Park  area  of  Pueblo,  Colo.;  Robert  and 
Elsie  (Robinson)  Bohrer,  Levittown,  Pa., 
program  directors  with  the  Albuquerque, 
N.M.,  VS  unit  for  two  years;  Rhoda  (Stoltz- 
fus)  and  William  Longenecker,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  community  service  workers  for  two 
years  in  Morson,  Ont. 

Third  row:  Vernon  and  Linda  (Alderfer) 
Martin,  Lititz,  Pa.,  teachers  for  26  months 
at  Academia  Menonita,  San  Juan,  P.R.; 
Lawrence  and  Judi  (Livengood)  Brenneman, 
Pinto,  Md.,  program  directors  for  the  Ary, 
Ky.,  VS  unit  for  two  years;  Teresa  (Dollier) 
and  Roland  Seiler,  Auburn,  Ind.,  nurse  aide 
and  farm  worker,  respectively,  at  Sullivan 
County  Home,  Claremont,  N.H. 

Back  row:  Thomas  Bontrager,  Shipshewa- 
na,  Ind.,  child  care  worker  for  two  years  at 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  Children’s  Home;  Sarah 
Leatherman,  Upland,  Calif.,  teacher  for  one 
year  in  Detroit,  Mich.;  Lois  Short,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  kindergarten  and  community  service 
assistant  for  two  years  in  Ary,  Ky. ; Doris 
Moyer,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  teacher  for  26 
months  at  Academia  Menonita,  San  Juan, 
P.R.;  Marilyn  Stutzman,  Mantua,  Ohio, 
kitchen  assistant  for  one  year  at  Kansas 
City  Children’s  Home;  and  Norman  Johnson, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  orderly  for  two  years  at 
Parkview  Hospital,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Steve  and  Ruth  (Rice)  Swartley,  Bluffton, 
Ohio,  who  were  unable  to  attend  orienta- 
tion school,  have  begun  two  years  of  com- 
munity service  at  the  new  Voluntary  Ser- 
vice unit  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Urban  Rehabilitation  Coordinating 
Committee  spearheaded  by  Franconia  Con- 
ference. 


Missionary  Dies 
in  Plane  Crash 

On  Monday  forenoon,  July  21,  Alta  (Mrs. 
J.  Clyde)  Shenk  set  out  for  her  home  at 
Migori  Mission;  within  perhaps  ten  minutes 
she  found  herself  in  her  heavenly  home,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

The  Missionary  Aviation  Fellowship  plane 
in  which  she  was  traveling  crashed  twenty 
miles  outside  Nairobi,  Kenya,  killing  the 
five  occupants.  The  other  three  passengers, 
members  of  a Nairobi  architectural  firm, 
were  en  route  to  the  site  of  a new  hospital 
being  planned  by  the  Tanganyika  Menno- 
nite Church. 

The  Shenks  first  went  to  East  Africa  in 
1936,  and  were  currently  serving  their  fifth 
term  under  the  Eastern  Board,  Salunga.  In 
1937  they  opened  Bumangi  station  and  in 
1954  the  Kisaka  station,  both  near  Musoma, 
Tanzania.  Last  year  they  were  sent  to 
shepherd  the  Mennonite  congregations 
springing  up  around  Migori,  Kenya.  Permis- 
sion to  build  a central  station  in  Migori  was 
granted  very  recently. 

The  Shenks  have  five  children,  all  of 
them  active  in  Christian  service.  David  and 
family  are  missionaries  in  Mogadiscio,  So- 
malia. Joseph  and  family  serve  in  the  Bible 
College  at  Musoma,  Tanzania.  Anna  Kath- 
ryn and  husband,  Omar  Eby,  served  at 
Alliance  Secondary  School,  Musoma;  they 
were  recently  transferred  to  the  headquar- 
ters of  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Ak- 
ron, Pa.  John  and  wife  arrived  in  the  United 
States  two  days  before  the  accident,  having 
completed  a term  under  Teachers  Abroad 


Alta  Shenk 
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Program  in  Kenya  (Alta  had  gone  to  Nairobi 
to  help  John  and  Lois  prepare  for  their 
homeward  journey).  Daniel  is  a student  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  and  has  given 
his  summer  to  a voluntary  service  assign- 
ment in  Lancaster. 

Born  in  Sterling,  111.,  on  Mar.  24,  1912, 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Witmer  and  Elnora 
Esbenshade  Barge,  Alta  was  educated  in 
Strasburg,  Pa.  She  studied  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and 
Elizabethtown  College,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 
The  Barge  family  were  active  workers  in 
the  Eastern  Board  s Sunnyside  Mission, 
Lancaster. 

Besides  her  husband,  children,  and  nine 
grandchildren,  Mrs.  Shenk  is  survived  by 
three  sisters:  Ethel  (Mrs.  Ivan  D.  Leaman), 
Columbia;  Anna  (Mrs.  Tobias  D.  Leaman), 
Lancaster;  and  Elnora  (Mrs.  Paul  Cope), 
Salunga. 

Funeral  services  were  arranged  to  be 
held  at  Shirati  Mission  on  Thursday,  July 
24,  and  the  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
small  cemetery  with  four  missionary  children. 


Kauffman  Accepts 
Pastorate 


Nelson  E.  Kauffman 


Nelson  Kauffman, 
secretary  for  Home 
Missions  and  Evangel- 
ism at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions 
since  1956,  has  ac- 
cepted an  invitation 
from  Mennonite  House 
of  Friendship,  Bronx, 

N.Y.,  to  become  their 
interim  pastor  begin- 
ning Oct.  1 and  con- 
tinuing through  May 
29,  1970.  The  present  pastor,  John  I. 

Smucker,  is  the  recipient  of  a scholarship 
for  a one-year  study  program  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  The  congregation  has 
granted  Smucker  a nine-month  leave  of 
absence. 

“Kauffman’s  leaving  the  Board  staff  tem- 
porarily to  accept  this  new  assignment  is  in 
line  with  an  accepted  pattern  whereby  per- 
sons carrying  major  administrative  respon- 
sibility are  encouraged  to  move  into  short- 
term assignments  when  they  near  retire- 
ment age,’’  commented  H.  Ernest  Bennett, 
executive  secretary  for  the  Board.  Kauffman 
will  be  65  on  Oct.  5. 

Simon  Gingerich,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Home  Missions,  will  provide  administrative 
assistance  for  Home  Missions  locations  sub- 
sidized by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
compute  the  budget  for  planned  program 
for  the  department. 

In  addition  to  his  new  pastoral  duties, 
Kauffman’s  title  has  been  changed  to  Secre- 
tary for  Evangelism  for  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions.  This  currently  involves  planning 


special  programs  such  as  a special  six-week 
course  for  congregational  witnessing  (titled 
“You  Can  Tell  the  World”),  writing  series 
of  articles  urging  a more  Christian  obser- 
vance of  Christmas,  and  directing  Witness 
Workshops. 

The  Home  Missions  and  Evangelism 
division  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
seeks  to  build  the  church  at  home  through 
administrative  and  financial  assistance  to 
congregations  and  district  conferences,  pro- 
moting evangelism,  administering  Home 
Bible  Studies  correspondence  courses,  and 
ministering  to  prisoners.  Mission  Board  ad- 
ministration of  Home  Missions  projects  de- 
creases as  congregations  and  conferences 
assume  increased  initiative. 

Couple  Completes 
Service  in  Nepal 

Occasionally  the  experience  and  blessings 
received  from  a short-term  service  assign- 
ment spur  a person  on  to  return  later  to 
the  same  country  to  continue  working  in 
similar  capacities.  Such  was  the  case  for 
James  Miller  of  Hartville,  Ohio,  who  with 
his  wife  Pauline  and  daughter  Lisa  returned 
on  June  8 from  a three-year  term  as  Over- 
seas Missions  Associates  to  Nepal.  Miller 
previously  served  from  1958  to  1961  in  Pax 
under  MCC  in  maintenance  and  building 
projects  in  Nepal. 

Speaking  during  staff  chapel  recently  at 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Miller  told  of 
their  experiences  in  Ampipal,  a small 
village  80  miles  west  of  Katmandu.  As  the 
only  Mennonites  in  the  area,  James  and 
Pauline  supervised  the  construction  of  a 
hospital  to  replace  the  small  clinic  which 
was  inadequate  to  handle  the  80  to  100 
patients  who  visit  the  premises  each  day, 
as  it  is  the  only  medical  facility  for  miles. 

“Plans  call  for  the  new  hospital  to  handle 
up  to  30  patients  and  employ  two  full-time 
doctors,  three  missionary  nurses,  and  four 
Nepalese  nurses  and  aides.  Miller  said. 
“When  we  left  Nepal,  two  staff  living  quar- 
ters were  built,  one  half  of  the  hospital 
interior  was  completed,  and  all  facilities 
were  under  roof.  Work  naturally  moved 
rather  slowly  since  practically  all  the  car- 
pentry and  stone  work  is  being  done  by 
hand.  Local  men  are  hired  exclusively  for 
the  construction  work. 

Nepal  is  not  the  closed  country  it  formerly 
was,  Miller  pointed  out.  Tourist  visas  may 
be  obtained  without  any  problems,  but  there 
are  still  some  restrictions  in  effect  within 
the  country. 

The  Millers  described  Sunday  religious 
observances  as  interdenominational,  incor- 
porating a blend  of  formal  and  informal 
traditions.  With  no  pastors  available,  services 
were  conducted  by  Nepalese  and  mission 
personnel. 

The  Millers  see  the  Mennonite  role  in 
Nepal  as  serving  the  people  there  in  social 


Pauline,  Lisa,  and  James  Miller 


capacities  while  presenting  the  gospel  anc 
relating  to  other  Christians.  Working  rela 
tionships  are  excellent,  the  couple  said,  anc 
there  is  a big  need  for  Mennonite  missior 
workers,  especially  medical  personnel. 

Stan  and  Marilyn  Kamp  of  Orrville,  Ohio 
left  the  States  on  July  26  for  a three-yea 
OMA  term  to  complete  the  hospital  con 
struction  work  the  Millers  began.  All  wit 
ness  and  service  efforts  in  Nepal  are  carriei 
on  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Missio 
to  Nepal,  organized  in  1954  and  supporter 
by  mission  and  church  organizations  in  If 
countries.  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  co 
operates  by  providing  missionary  personnel 

With  current  plans  indefinite  for  returning 
to  Nepal,  the  Millers  are  currently  living  a 
12130  Hoover  Avenue,  N.W.,  Uniontown 
Ohio  44685. 


Overseas  Committee 
Convenes 

The  overseas  missions  committee,  callec 
to  order  on  July  1 in  Kalona,  Iowa,  by  it: 
vice-chairman  John  R.  Mumaw,  took  actior 
on  eight  issues  of  immediate  concern  to  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  oversea:, 
program. 

The  first  four  actions,  dealing  with  re- 
quests for  loans  and  grants,  were  passed  or 
as  recommendations  to  the  Board’s  execuj 
five  committee.  Included  were  a $5,000  loarl 
to  the  Brazil  Mennonite  Church  for  con11 
struction  of  a church  center-house  ir 
Paulina,  and  an  above  budget  grant  ol 
$3,220  to  Union  Biblical  Seminary,  Yeotmal 
India,  for  construction  of  a well.  These 
recommendations  were  later  approved  b\ 
the  executive  committee. 

Action  five  approved  the  following  can- 
didates for  assignments  as  Overseas  Mis- 
sions Associates:  Elizabeth  Beyler,  assistanl 
at  the  London  (England)  Mennonite  Centre 
for  two  years;  John  Gascho,  agricultural 
service  in  Ghana  for  two  years;  and  James 
Blough  and  Marva  Jean  Stutzman,  agricul- 
tural service  in  North  Brazil  for  three 
years.  In  addition.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Weldon 
Troyer,  Goshen,  Ind.,  were  appointed  to 
the  medical  program  in  Araguacema  and 
surrounding  communities  in  Brazd  on  a 
Voluntary  Service  basis  for  a two-month 
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period  beginning  July  3. 

Wilbert  Shenk,  secretary  for  overseas 
missions,  highlighted  a number  of  develop- 
ments in  Nigeria  and  other  locations  in 
West  Africa.  The  committee  responded 
positively  to  the  idea  of  publishing  the 
complete  “Uyo  Story’’  manuscript  written 
by  Ed  and  Irene  Weaver. 

David  Mann,  Albany,  Ore.,  represented 
the  overseas  committee  in  the  recent 
Middle  East  Study  Seminar,  along  with  com- 
mittee members  Adam  Martin  and  Emerson 
McDowell.  Reporting  on  the  seminar  ex- 
perience, he  pointed  out  some  of  the  con- 
tinuing problems  of  the  Middle  East  struggle 
and  the  challenge  that  faces  Mennonite 
personnel  and  the  total  Christian  community 
in  the  reconciliation  task. 

James  Kratz,  associate  secretary  for  over- 
seas missions,  reviewed  a report  prepared 
by  veteran  missionary  Nelson  Litwiller 
during  a March-April  fact-finding  tour  of 
Bolivia.  “There  will  need  to  be  further 
study  and  planning  on  any  Mission  Board 
involvement  in  Bolivia,  Kratz  said.  “There 
seem  to  be  a number  of  opportunities  and 
challenges  before  the  Mennonites  in  Bolivia 
today.  Further  planning  is  to  be  reported 
as  made  available  to  the  committee.’ 

During  Mission  69  proceedings  in  Kalona, 
Iowa,  the  first  week  of  July,  the  overseas 
committee  and  staff  interviewed  a total  of 
. 28  missionaries  currently  on  furlough. 

The  next  overseas  committee  meeting  is 
j planned  for  Sept.  23-25  in  Elkhart,  Ind., 
with  Sept.  24  designated  as  a conjoint  con- 
sultation with  the  Board  s personnel  com- 
mittee on  matters  concerning  mission  policy 
and  personnel  administration. 

Board  Offers  Youth  Film 

Downbeat , a Ken  Anderson  dramatic 
production  aimed  at  youth  audiences,  is  the 
latest  addition  to  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions’ audio-visual  library.  The  85-minute 
sound  and  color  motion  picture,  photo- 
graphed on  location  in  West  Germany  for 
a European  market,  has  been  dubbed  with 
an  English  sound  track  and  made  available 
to  North  American  audiences. 


The  story  centers  around  Freddy,  an 
accomplished  classical  musician,  and  Karin, 


in  this  scene  from  Downbeat,  a Ken  Anderson 
production  filmed  in  West  Germany. 


the  village  clergyman’s  daughter,  both  of 
whom  are  rebelling  against  the  church. 
Karin,  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  Freddy 
can  become  a famous  musician,  persuades 
him  to  join  a rock  group  making  appear- 
ances in  a free-swinging  waterfront  area 
of  Hamburg,  Germany. 

Though  Freddy’s  musical  arrangements 
are  unique,  the  band  never  quite  gets  off 
the  ground,  and  eventually  folds.  But  in  the 
process,  both  Freddy  and  Karin  are  con- 
fronted with  new  realities  and  make  dis- 
coveries which  cause  them  to  take  a hard 
look  at  their  lives  and  attitudes.  The  film 
includes  sequences  from  the  Janz  Team 
evangelistic  campaign  held  in  Germany. 

“Recently  we  screened  Downbeat  with 


about  a dozen  persons  25  years  of  age  or 
below,’’  said  A-V  coordinator  Harold 
Weaver.  “The  majority  of  the  group  felt 
that  Downbeat  will  be  accepted  by  general 
congregational  audiences,  but  that  the  film 
will  not  communicate  with  non-Christian 
oriented  youth.  The  lip-sync  problems 
encountered  in  the  transition  from  German 
to  English  did  not  seem  to  bother  many 
people.” 

Downbeat  is  available  for  showings  at 
the  rental  price  of  $35.00  (subsidized  rental 
$22.50  for  congregations  of  75  members  or 
less)  from  Audio-visuals,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  46514,  or  call  (219)  522-2630  between 
8:00  a.m.  and  5:00  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday. 


Paul  Mininger  Resigns  College  Presidency 


Paul  E.  Mininger, 
president  of  Goshen 
College,  submitted  his 
resignation  in  Chicago 
on  July  23  at  a special 
joint  meeting  of  the 
executive  board  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of 
Education  and  the  col- 
lege’s Board  of  Over- 
seers. 

Bro.  Mininger’s  res- 
ignation, which  comes 
after  15  years  of  service  in  the  office  of  col- 
lege president,  is  to  be  effective  Jan.  1, 
1970,  if  possible,  but  no  later  than  July  1, 
1970. 

In  a short  joint  statement  by  Paul  M. 
Lederach,  president  of  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education,  and  Richard  Yordy, 
chairman  of  the  Goshen  College  Board  of 
Overseers,  they  said  the  two  controlling  bod- 
ies accepted  the  resignation  and  expressed 
appreciation  for  Bro.  Mininger’s  leadership. 

Bro.  Mininger,  61,  in  his  letter  of  resigna- 
tion pointed  out  that  he  has  already  served 
as  president  twice  as  long  as  he  had  orig- 
inally intended. 

He  said,  “I  believe  the  time  has  come 
for  a younger  man  to  lead  the  college  in 
its  next  phase  of  development. 

He  added,  “I  am  also  looking  forward  to 
a number  of  productive  years  in  less  stren- 
uous activity  than  is  required  today  of  a 
college  president. 

“And,  I have  the  clear  conviction  that 
now  is  the  time  for  me  to  terminate  my 
work  as  president  and  for  someone  else  to 
take  over  the  responsibility  of  leadership. 

Bro.  Mininger,  who  was  professor  of 
Christian  education  before  he  was  appointed 
president,  continues  to  have  tenure  as  a 
member  of  the  teaching  faculty.  He  joined 
the  faculty  in  1937. 

Whether  he  teaches  at  Goshen  College 
or  accepts  a post  elsewhere  is  unclear,  he 
said. 

Lederach  and  Yordy  said  the  Mennonite 


Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers have  taken  steps  to  appoint  members 
to  a presidential  selection  committee  and 
that  the  group  will  begin  working  ag- 
gressively in  the  near  future  to  appoint 
Mininger’s  successor. 


Thankful  and  Safe 

“We  are  thankful  for  all  who  have 
remembered  and  prayed  during  this  time,” 
wrote  Eastern  Board  missionary  James  Hess 
from  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  on  the  third 
day  of  the  armed  conflict  between  Honduras 
and  El  Salvador.  Confirming  the  safety  of 
Eastern  Board  missionaries  in  the  capital 
city,  Hess  described  the  experiences  of  his 
family. 

“On  Monday  and  Tuesday  nights  we  had 
complete  blackouts  with  all  the  current  cut 
off  all  night.  (I  learned  a new  Spanish  word 
through  this — apagon — the  superlative  of 
‘to  turn  off.  ) On  Monday  night  planes  were 
flying  about  most  of  the  night;  so  there 
was  little  sleep.  But  Tuesday  night  was 
quiet,  with  no  air  activity.  It  was  completely 
dark  and  peaceful;  not  even  flashlights  were 
allowed.  Armed  civil  groups  patrolled  resi- 
dential areas  with  instructions  to  shoot  at 
any  light. 

“In  spite  of  the  tenseness  our  family 
was  afforded  a happy  evening  that  we  could 
not  have  had  in  any  other  way.  For  about 
an  hour  we  sat  together  in  the  dark  and 
sang  everything  from  ‘Home  on  the  Range’ 
and  When  We  Walk  with  the  Lord  to  Only 
a Boy  Named  David,’  this  at  Elizabeth’s 
request. 

“The  vituperation  and  accusation  that 
one  hears  from  both  countries  remind  one 
again  of  the  fallen  state  of  man.  Both  sides 
have  called  on  the  name  of  God  and  the 
Virgin.  At  the  moment  of  this  writing  the 
Organization  of  American  States  is  trying 
to  bring  an  end  to  the  conflict.  Hopefully 
this  will  be  before  long,  since  both  sides  can 
ill  afford  a prolonged  strife.” 


Paul  E.  Mininger 
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Mennonite  Hour  New  Stations 


California 

Los  Angeles 

KBBI-FM 

107.5 

8:45  a.m.  Sat. 

Colorado 

Alamosa 

KGIW 

1450 

7:45  a.m.  Sun. 

Michigan 

Alpena 

WHSB-FM 

107.7 

8:00  a.m.  Sun. 

Michigan 

Coldwater 

WTVB 

1590 

2:15  p.m.  Sun. 

Michigan 

Mason 

WUNN 

1110 

9:15  a.m.  Sun. 

Pennsylvania 

Harrisburg 

WMSP-FM 

95.9 

5:45  a.m.  Thur. 

Pennsylvania 

Lancaster 

WLAN 

1390 

12:05  p.m.  Sun. 

Rhode  Island 

Westerly 

WERI 

1230 

Vermont 

Waterbury 

WDEV 

550 

7:00  p.m.  Sun. 

Ontario 

Kitchener 

CHYM 

1490 

7:45  a.m.  Sun. 

New  Attempts  to  Be  Helpful 

Seventeen  Mennonites  of  non-Germanic 
background  spent  Memorial  Day  weekend 
in  a Consultation  on  Church  Building 
and  Evangelism  at  the  Salunga,  Pa.,  head- 
quarters of  the  Eastern  Mission  Board. 
Negroes  were  in  the  majority;  there  were 
some  whites,  a few  Spanish,  and  a Creek 
Indian.  They  came  from  the  eastern 
seaboard,  from  New  York  City  to  Tampa, 
Fla.  Five  were  ordained  pastors;  the  re- 
mainder active  laymen,  most  of  them  youth. 
Chester  Wenger,  Secretary  for  Home  Mis- 
sions and  Evangelism,  led  the  conference, 
with  Donald  Jacobs,  David  Thomas,  and 
several  Salunga  personnel  as  resource 
persons  and  listeners. 

Some  of  the  goals  for  the  conference 
were:  “to  provide  a setting  for  free  fellow- 
ship, listening,  and  sharing  ...  to  strength- 
en each  other  in  the  faith  ...  to  pray  to- 
gether for  our  church  and  our  world  ...  to 
encourage  the  development  and  training  of 
church  leaders  from  among  minority  groups. 

“I  came  with  the  attitude  that  the  church 
doesn’t  understand,”  said  Richard  Pannell; 
“that  the  conference  and  mission  board  are 
‘whitey’s  thing.’  But  I have  found  that 
those  in  leadership  are  seeking  to  serve 
God.  I had  a mental  block  against  Brother 


H.  Raymond  Charles,  left,  and  Bovvy  L.  Mc- 
Ghee at  Consultation  on  Evangelism  and 
Church  Building  held  May  30 — June  1,  1969. 


, but  as  we  fellowshiped  to- 
gether I sensed  how  God  is  working  in 

his  life.  I bashed  heads  with  Brother ; 

God  is  working  in  him,  too,  differently,  and 
yet  the  same.” 

By  Saturday  evening  the  level  of  fellow- 
ship expressed  itself  in  a spontaneous  com- 
munion service.  This  fitting  climax  to  the 
Saturday  sessions  gave  expression  to  the 
warmth  and  fellowship  experienced  by  the 
group.  The  fellowship  continued  in  bed- 
rooms, and  the  next  day  James  Harris  told 
that  he  delayed  retiring  lest  he  interrupt 
two  friends  who  were  sharing  together  in 
down-to-earth  concerns  for  issues  they  are 
facing. 

Many  helpful  insights  emerged  during  an 
evaluation  of  the  conference.  “For  the 
first  time,”  said  a middle-aged  brother,  “I 
became  aware  that  there  are  leaders  in  our 
brotherhood  who  understand  something  of 
our  situation;  who  are  willing  to  learn  from 
us.  We  have  also  had  opportunity  to  share 
and  learn  together  with  other  persons  who 
face  similar  problems  and  opportunities. 
We  will  find  ways  to  keep  in  touch  with 
each  other,  whether  or  not  we  have  a fur- 
ther meeting.  But  there  are  other  persons 
like  us  who  ought  to  have  this  same  kind 
of  opportunity. 

Said  another:  “I  am  happy  to  know  that 
a Mennonite  leadership  is  emerging  for 
the  now  generation.” 

“What  help  can  I expect  from  the  broth- 
erhood,” asked  a father,  “in  guiding  my 
children  through  their  teenage  years? 

“We  have  done  a lot  of  harm  by  making 
rigid  requirements  of  persons  from  other 
cultural  groups,”  said  a Sunday  school 
superintendent;  “we  must  seek  ways  to  be 
reconciled  to  such  persons  and  to  try  to  re- 
pair the  damage;  we  must  make  new  at- 
tempts to  be  helpful. 

Presentation  on  culture  by  Donald 
Jacobs  opened  the  way  for  the  Negro  breth- 
ren to  point  out  that  we  have  asked  them 
not  only  to  surrender  to  Christ,  but  also  to 
adopt  our  rural  ways.  In  practical  effect  we 
asked  them  to  become  “white”  in  order  to 
be  accepted  in  our  brotherhood;  as  a result 
we  defeated  our  own  purpose  of  evange- 


lizing the  Negro  communities.  Although  sorm 
had  agreed  to  try  this  path,  they  were  nov 
fully  convinced  of  the  need  to  be  them 
selves,  in  obedience  to  Christ,  if  they  are  t( 
gain  a hearing  among  the  Negro  people. 
The  group  also  discussed  the  scriptura 


mandate  for  evangelism,  exploring  evange- 
listic methods  relevant  for  America  today.  “A 
first  generation  Christian  makes  the  best 
evangelist,”  observed  Chester  Wenger;  “ he i> 
knows  what  he  has  been  saved  from.’  I 
Then  he  added:  “Each  of  you  men  is  a 
natural  bridge  for  the  church  to  reach  into  ( 
the  groups  of  which  you  are  a part.” 

Reflecting  on  the  conference,  Chester  j 
Wenger  commented:  “The  group  sensed  ( 
that  our  brotherhood  today  is  not  descend 
dant  from  the  martyrs;  they  are  aware  that  i 
we  stem  from  ‘the  quiet  of  the  land.’  These  . 
folks  were  searching  for  an  identity;  they  I 
were  reaching  out  for  a fellowship  that  hasly 
roots  deeper  than  tradition.” 

One  resource  person  sensed  a likeness  to 
“the  situation  in  the  early  church:  a group 
of  Gentile  Christians  in  a church  still  largely 
Jewish,  realizing  that  the  future  is  with  the 
Gentiles.” 


Eastern  Board 
Appoints  Workers 


Three  overseas  missionaries  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Eastern  Mission  Board  on 
May  13:  Leon  and  Elaine  Good,  Elizabeth- 
town, Pa.,  to  a three-year  term  as  mission 
associates  community  development  program 
couple  for  Mahaddei,  Somalia,  leaving 
August;  Mabel  jean  Boll,  Manheim,  Pa.,  to 
a three-year  term  as  mission  associates 
licensed  practical  nurse  for  San  Felipe, 
British  Honduras,  leaving  August. 

Seven  overseas  missionaries  were  appoint- 
ed by  the  Eastern  Mission  Board  on  July  8: 
Lydia  Kurtz,  Elverson,  Pa.,  to  a three-year 
term  as  mission  associates  elementary  edu- 
cation teacher  at  Pine  Grove  Academy, 
Honduras,  leaving  August;  Janet  Zimmer- 
man, Manheim,  Pa.,  to  a three-year  term 
as  mission  associates  teacher  for  Rosslyn 
Academy,  Kenya,  leaving  August;  Everett 
and  Leona  Myer,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  to  a 
three-year  term  as  mission  associates 
teacher  couple  for  Johar,  Somalia,  leaving 
August;  John  and  Velma  Zook,  Honey 
Brook,  Pa.,  to  a three-year  term  as  mission 
associates  builder  couple  for  Johar,  Somalia, 
leaving  August;  Martha  Horst,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  to  a three-year  term  as  mission  asso- 
ciates registered  nurse  for  Jamama,  Somalia, 
leaving  August. 

Four  missionaries  were  reappointed:  Mar- 
garet Martin,  to  a three-year  term  of  mis- 
sionary service  in  Germany,  leaving  July; 
Glen  and  Elizabeth  Good,  to  a three-year 
term  of  missionary  service  in  France,  leaving 
August;  Mary  Leaman,  to  a two-year  term 
as  missionary  nurse  in  Honduras,  leaving 
August. 
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Film  Evokes 
Favorable  Response 

“I  am  returning  the  two  films  Hokkaido 
Challenge  and  Makoto,  Harold  Buekwalter 
wrote  in  a reeent  letter  to  Harold  Weaver, 
audio-visuals  eoordinator  for  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  "We  found  that  Makoto 
had  a verv  good  story  which  speaks  directly 
to  the  hearts  of  Japanese  seamen. 

Buekwalter,  from  Chesapeake,  Va., 
serves  under  the  Virginia  Mennonite 
Mission  Board  in  a ministry  to  officers  and 
sailors  on  ships  docked  in  the  Norfolk,  Va., 
harbor.  He  is  also  pastor  of  the  Norview 
congregation  in  Norfolk. 

Makoto,  a 55-minute  color  film,  is  the 
story  of  a young  Japanese  man  who  be- 
comes a Christian  in  spite  of  strong  oppo- 
sition from  his  Shinto  priest  father,  and 
tells  what  happens  as  his  family  rejects 
him  and  illness  strikes. 

“In  using  this  film,  we  first  asked  the 
captain  s permission  to  show  it  on  board 
ship.  Buekwalter  explained.  “The  radio 
; operator  announced  the  showing  and  usual- 
ly about  20  or  25  officers  would  gather. 
Immediately  afterward,  we  distributed  Japa- 
nese-Knglish  Testaments  and  had  them  turn 
to  a passage  of  Scripture.  After  one  of  the 
men  stood  and  read  this  in  Japanese,  we 
allowed  time  for  explanations  and  questions. 

“Each  man  was  allowed  to  keep  his 
Testament,  he  continued.  “We  felt  that  the 
film  would  help  them  return  to  the  Word 
i as  they  associated  the  film,  our  talk,  anti 
their  New  Testament  given  as  a gift. 

“At  first  I had  some  reservations  about 
showing  Makoto  since  there  is  a direct 
conflict  between  Buddhism  and  Christianity, 
but  a young  Japanese  purser  said  that 
many  of  these  seamen  are  Buddhist  in 
, name  only.  Lloyd  and  Sara  Weaver,  who 
initiated  this  ministry,  also  feel  that  Makoto 
is  a valuable  witness  tool.  We've  shown  it 
six  or  seven  times. 

Although  Buekwalter  has  returned  Makoto 
1 to  the  Board  for  cleaning  and  inspection. 


he  will  be  receiving  a print  tor  use  on  a 
long-term  basis.  “We  have  requested  a 
projector  from  the  Virginia  Board  in  order 
to  increase  opportunities  for  this  type  of 
witness,  he  added. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  currently 
stocks  around  120  film  and  100  filmstrip 
titles  in  its  expanding  audio-visuals  library. 
A catalog  listing  available  titles  is  avail- 
able through  congregational  libraries  or  by 
writing  Audio-visuals,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind. 40514 


EMC  Team  to  Take  Tour 

To  the  tune  of  Simon  and  Garfunkel, 
Inter-Varsity  records,  and  the  Church  Hym- 
nal, the  Young  People’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion of  Eastern  Mennonite  College  will  be 
experimenting  in  August  with  a new  idea 
in  gospel  teaming. 

A six-member  student  team,  headed  by 
Student  Government  Association  president 
Bruce  Yoder,  an  English  major  from  Pettis- 
ville,  Ohio,  will  make  a cross-country  tour 
(from  Ohio  to  Oregon)  in  an  attempt  to 
“help  youth  see  the  necessity  of  building 
open  relationships  with  the  lordship  of  Jesus 
Christ.’  In  addition  to  working  with  Men- 
nonite Youth  Fellowships  in  weekend  re- 
treats, they  will  be  worshiping  in  the  Men- 
nonite congregations  along  the  way. 

Under  the  theme,  “A  Satisfied  Mind,’’  the 
team  will  use  monologues,  some  with  a 
biblical  setting  and  some  with  a contempo- 


EMC  Student  Team:  From  left  to  right — Bruce 
Yoder,  team  leader;  Kathy  Witmer,  Glen 
Gehman  (seated),  Ken  Brunk,  Dorcas  Miller, 
and  Kate  Hess. 

rary  one,  in  addition  to  their  musical  selec- 
tions from  the  hymnal  and  contemporary 
composers. 

Besides  Yoder,  the  team  is  made  up  of: 
Glen  Gehman,  a junior  math  major  from 
Columbia,  Pa.;  Kate  Hess,  a home  economics 
major  from  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.;  Dorcas  Miller,  also 
a home  economics  major  from  Lexington, 
Ohio;  Kathy  Witmer,  a French  student 
majoring  in  nursing;  and  Kenneth  Brunk,  a 
sophomore  natural  science  major  from  New- 
port News,  Va. 


FIELD  NOTES 


' At  a recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
i of  Virginia  Mennonite  Home,  Inc.,  of  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Lloyd  Weaver,  Sr., 
• were  officially  named  field  representatives  of 
.Virginia  Mennonite  Home.  The  Weavers  were 
active  in  the  Seamen’s  Mission  in  Newport 
News,  Va.,  for  21  years. 


Carl  Smeltzer  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
the  Kalona,  Iowa,  Mennonite  Church  on 
June  29.  The  charge  was  given  by  A.  Lloyd 
Swartzendruber  who  was  bishop  in  charge. 

Fred  Brenneman,  Richfield,  Pa.,  will 
have  a major  part  in  the  program  of 
Senior  Citizens’  Week,  Sept.  1-6,  at  Laurel- 
ville  Mennonite  Church  Center,  R.  2,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Pa.  15666.  Moses  Slabaugh,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  is  director  of  the  week.  The 
week  is  focused  on  “How  to  Make  the  Most 
of  the  Rest  of  Life. 

A reunion  is  being  planned  for  all  pres- 
ent and  former  workers  at  Froh  Bros. 
Homestead  (now  Froh  Community  Home)  at 
Camp  Amigo,  4 1/2  miles  north  and  1 1/2 
miles  west  of  Sturgis,  Mich.,  Aug.  30,  4:00 
p.m.,  to  Sept.  1,  4:00  p.m.  Bring  own  bed- 


ding. An  offering  will  be  taken  for  expenses. 
If  you  plan  to  attend,  please  notify  Mary 
Carpenter,  R.  1,  Box  231,  Centreville,  Mich. 
49032. 

Roy  Kiser  was  ordained  by  lot  to  the 
office  of  bishop  at  the  Springdale  Church, 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  July  21.  He  will  serve  as 
assistant  to  the  present  bishop,  Franklin 
Weaver,  of  the  Southern  District  of  the 
Virginia  Conference. 

The  North  Lima  (Ohio)  congregation  has 
initiated  a hospitality  program  wherein  they 
are  welcoming  travelers  to  worship  with 
them  and  stay  for  the  noon  meal  if  desired. 
The  church  is  located  11/2  miles  south  of 
exit  16  of  the  Ohio  Turnpike,  just  off  Route 
7.  Sunday  school  at  9:30  and  worship  ser- 
vice at  10:30. 
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A “Heart  to  Heart”  Fellowship  has 

been  meeting  in  Orange  Walk,  British  Hon- 
duras, for  the  past  year.  Someone  in  the 
group  reads  the  printed  talk,  followed  by  a 
lively  discussion  and  a period  of  prayer. 
“Many  times  the  selected  talks  are  just  what 
we  need  at  that  particular  time,”  wrote 
missionary  Rebecca  Stoltzfus.  “Light  refresh- 
ments and  informal  visiting  climax  the  meet- 
ing. It’s  an  excellent  way  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  our  neighbor  friends. 

Leroy  H.  Gehman  was  ordained  deacon, 
May  18,  to  serve  the  Fairview  Street  con- 
gregation, Reading,  Pa.  Howard  Z.  Good 
was  the  officiating  bishop,  assisted  by  J. 
Paul  Graybill.  Bro.  Gehman  s address  is: 
R.D.  1,  East  Earl,  Pa.  17519. 

H.  Arthur  Good  was  ordained  minister, 
July  20,  to  serve  the  Red  Run  congregation, 
Denver,  Pa.  Howard  Z.  Good  was  the  offi- 
ciating bishop.  Bro.  Good’s  address  is:  R.  1, 
East  Earl,  Pa.  17519. 

Tenth  anniversary  of  Beth-El  Menno- 
nite  Church,  Milford,  Neb.,  Sept.  6.  Special 
anniversary  meetings.  Sept.  4-7,  with  Nel- 
son Kauffman  as  guest  speaker. 

Needed:  a teacher  for  grades  four  to  six 
in  the  Quakertown  Christian  Day  School, 
143  Rocky  Ridge  Road,  Quakertown,  Pa. 
18951.  Phone:  215  536-3010. 

Change  of  address:  Carl  J.  Rudy  from 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  to  Box  455,  Smithville, 
Ohio  44677.  Don  Blosser  from  Dakota,  111., 
to  Box  385,  Akron,  Pa.  17501.  Phone:  717 
859-2131. 

A part-time  member  of  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Peace  Section  staff  was 
recently  appointed  to  an  advisory  board  by 
the  Hon.  Allen  J.  MacEachen,  Minister  of 
Canada  s Department  of  Manpower  and 
Immigration. 

Based  in  the  Canadian  capital  city  of 
Ottawa,  Frank  H.  Epp  s appointment  was 
believed  to  be  partly  in  recognition  of  an 
immigration  study  sponsored  and  recently 
published  by  MCC  (Canada). 

The  143-page  book.  Your  Neighbour  as 
Yourself:  A Study  on  Responsibility  in  Im- 
migration, includes  chapters  on  international 
population  problems,  theological  perspectives, 


Calendar 


Conservative  Conference,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Aug.  12-14. 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Turner,  Ore.  Aug  15- 
19. 

Washington-Franklin  (North)  Mission  Board,  Chambers- 
burg.  Pa.,  Aug.  26. 

South  Central  Conference,  Protection,  Kan.,  Sept.  5-7. 

Washington-Franklin  (North)  Conference,  Chambers- 
burg.  Pa.,  Aug.  28. 

Washington-Franklin  (South)  Conference,  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  Sept.  1 1. 

Lancaster  Conference,  Sept.  18. 

Illinois  Conference,  Roanoke,  111.,  Sept.  19-21. 

Mennonite  Secondary  Teachers'  Convention,  Camp 
Friedenswald,  Cassopolis,  Mich.,  Sept.  25-28. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session,  Nov.  14,  15. 

Southwest  Conference,  Downey,  Calif.,  Nov.  27-29. 

Mennonite  General  Council  Meeting,  Chicago,  111.,  Dec. 
9,  10. 


the  Mennonite  experience  and  the  ecumen- 
ical action  of  the  churches,  as  well  as  a 
historical  review  of  Canada’s  immigration 
policies  and  an  analysis  of  the  current  pro- 
gram. The  conclusions  of  the  study  led 
MCC  (Canada)  to  reactivate  its  immigration 
department,  with  Executive  Secretary  J.  M. 
Klassen  in  charge. 

Twelfth  Annual  Harvest  Home  and  Sun- 
day School  Meeting  at  Columbia  Menno- 
nite Mission,  Columbia,  Pa.,  Aug.  17.  Har- 
lan M.  Hoover  and  William  M.  Weaver  serve 
as  instructors. 

Paul  E.  Bender,  Belleville,  Pa.,  was  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  the  Allensville  Menno- 
nite Church,  July  27.  Paul  Erb,  Allegheny 
Conference  Field  Worker,  preached  the  ser- 
mon; and  the  bishop,  Raymond  R.  Peachey, 
officiated  at  the  installation. 

Nelson  R.  Roth  was  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  Martinsburg  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church, 
Aug.  3.  Paul  Erb,  former  Allegheny  Con- 
ference Field  Worker,  officiated  at  the  in- 
stallation. The  Roths  reside  in  the  par- 
sonage at  204  Spring  Street,  Martinsburg, 
Pa.  16662. 

First  Mennonite  Church,  Chicago,  111., 
of  which  Arthur  L.  Jackson  is  pastor,  served 
about  800  children  in  reading,  sewing,  cook- 
ing, trips,  handicrafts,  and  Bible  study  this 
summer.  In  addition  to  the  cooperation  of 
MCC,  numerous  congregations  and  persons 
helped  supply  materials. 

New  members  by  baptism:  six  at  Wesley 
Bible  Chapel,  Newark,  Del. 

Roger  Hochstetler  of  Wellman,  Iowa, 
more  recently  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  was  licensed 
to  the  ministry,  June  29,  at  the  Fairhaven 
Church  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  The  pastorate 
of  the  church  was  transferred  to  him  by 
S.  Jay  Hostetler,  who  is  serving  as  interim 
pastor  in  the  Detroit  Church.  Bro.  Hoch- 
stetler’s  address  is:  3205  Fairfield  Ave., 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  46807. 

After  Aug.  15  the  address  for  the  Eu- 
gene Blosser  family  is:  504  Ninth  Avenue 
North,  Nampa,  Idaho  83651.  The  Blossers 
will  pastor  the  First  Mennonite  Church  in 
Nampa. 

Mrs.  Cecil  Ashley  writes  from  Sao  Paulo: 
Brazil:  “Here  in  South  Brazil  we  are  in 
the  middle  of  Bible  Institute  time.  Last  week 
we  had  20  enrolled  for  the  three  courses. 
This  week  in  Indianopolis  there  were  be- 
tween 35  and  40  youth  and  adults  for 
the  first  night.  Peter  Sawatsky  is  teaching 
highlights  in  the  Gospel  of  John  for  the 
adults,  while  Cecil  gives  a class  in  Christian 
Youth  and  Vocation.  Harvey  Graber  has  the 
whole  group  for  a course  in  Mennonite  His- 
tory. Next  week  the  school  will  move  to 
Sertaozinho  and  include  the  two  churches 
in  that  area.  There  should  be  around 
100  youth  and  adults  in  five  of  our  churches 
reached  with  this  week  of  intensive  train- 
ing this  year.’’ 

Members  of  the  Executive,  Overseas, 
and  Personnel  Committees  as  appointed 
at  Mission  69  are:  Executive:  John  H. 
Mosemann,  James  Detweiler,  Lloyd  Weaver, 


Samuel  Janzen,  Leaman  Sowell,  and  Donald 
Yoder.  Overseas:  John  H.  Mosemann,  John 
R.  Mumaw,  Carl  Kreider,  David  Mann, 
Adam  Martin,  Emerson  McDowell,  Roy  Ki- 
ser, Glenn  E.  Miller,  MD,  Ernest  Bennett,' 
and  John  Howard  Yoder.  Personnel:  Newton 
Gingrich,  Paul  M.  Miller,  Laban  Peachey, 

Ed.  Stoltzfus,  Ray  Keim,  and  Don  Augs- 
burger. 

A new  Voluntary  Service  unit  opens  in 
Morson,  Ont.,  with  the  arrival  of  William 
and  Rhoda  Longenecker  from  the  July 
orientation  school.  The  Longeneckers,  from 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  assist  the  Irvin 
Grabill  family  with  their  self-supported  min-  ; 
istrv  to  the  people  of  the  Big  Grassy  Indian 
Reservation.  The  Grabills  have  worked  in  I 
establishing  a mission  station  in  Morson 
since  1960  under  the  auspices  of  North 
Central  Conference.  William  and  Rhoda  are 
serving  a two-year  community  service  VS 1 
term  under  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

J.  Lester  Graybill  has  resumed  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Orrville  (Ohio)  Church  after  a 
leave  of  absence  for  study  at  Eastern  Baptist 
Seminary  in  Philadelphia.  His  address  is 
again  128  Cherry  St.,  Orrville,  Ohio  44667. 

A.  J.  Metzler  has  returned  to  Laurel- 
ville  Church  Center  following  an  eleven- 
month  residence  at  Orrville,  Ohio,  as  interim 
pastor.  Since  July  21  his  address  is  R.  2, 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  15666. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  at  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  will  offer  courses  designed  for 
those  who  could  spend  one  day  a week  at 
the  Seminary,  Monday  afternoon  through  t 
Tuesday  forenoon.  This  is  for  ministers  and 
other  church  workers  within  a radius  of 
approximately  200  miles.  For  information 
contact  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Sem- 
inary. 

The  office  of  the  U.S.  Congress  on 
Evangelism  has  notified  us  that  they  will  J 
have  room  for  additional  participants  in  the  J 
Congress  Sept.  8-13.  Persons  who  earlier  I 
made  inquiry  but  were  unable  to  be  ac- 
cepted because  of  the  limited  quota  may 
make  application  directly  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress on  Evangelism,  P.O.  Box  3686,  Loring 
Station,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55403. — Howard 
J.  Zehr,  Executive  Secretary,  Mennonite  I 
General  Conference. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 


I 


The  articles  “Our  Children  for  Christ,  Or  . . .” 
in  the  Apr.  29  issue  and  “Our  Children  for 
Chirst,  Yes!”  in  the  July  1 issue  seem  to  be 
based  on  the  premise  that  parochial  schools  and/, 
or  specific  Christian  teaching  in  grade  school  will 
produce  a stronger  Christian  than  would  be  the 
case  of  a child  attending  a public  school  with 
no  Christian  teaching.  This  I believe  is  a false 
premise.  A child  who  is  in  an  environment  where 
it  is  implied  that  he  can  do  exactly  as  everyone 
around  him  does  and  be  right  will  not  have  to 
develop  his  powers  of  judgment  and  learn  to 
think  for  himself. 

1 attended  a so-called  “pagan  or  “secular" 
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' grade  school  and  studied  evolution,  patriotism 
, in  war,  was  exposed  to  dancing,  drama,  makeup, 
| jazz,  etc.,  yet  somehow  I am  still  a Christian 
1 today!  In  fact,  probably  a stronger  one  for 
having  to  meet  situations  which  called  for  think- 
! ing,  decision,  standing  up  for  what  I was  taught, 
j even  against  the  crowd.  The  strength  of  my  fam- 
ily and  church  training,  example,  and  support 
1 were  sufficient. 

Keeping  children  from  early  exposure  to 
general  society  by  hiding  them  in  a parochial 
\ school  not  only  prevents  them  from  learning 
: early  to  withstand  pressures,  but  also  hampers 
their  learning  about  other  peoples,  other  cultural 
habits,  becoming  a part  of  general  society  while 
I still  retaining  their  own  principles.  This  smacks 
! of  isolationism  and  might  tend  to  lead  to  “Men- 
| nonite  pride.  We,  including  our  children,  have 
to  learn  that  other  people  have  much  to  offer  us 
as  well  as  vice  versa. 

As  is  evident,  I don  t believe  in  parochial 
schools  on  a grade-school  level.  The  child  needs 
to  be  exposed  to  society  early  but  he  also 
needs  strong  teaching  and  example  by  those  he 
looks  up  to  as  models  (parents,  ministers,  fellow 
! church  people)  in  how  to  meet  situations  which 
demand  decision.  When  it  comes  to  Bible  training 
or  education  for  specific  Christian  service  or 
even  Christian  fellowship  and  social  training  on 
high  school  or  college  level,  I would  feel  differ- 
ently about  church  schools. — Ruth  Burkholder, 
Bronx,  N Y. 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Bauman,  Gerald  and  Jean  (Bowman),  Elmira, 
Ont , second  daughter,  Cynthia  Jean,  July  2,  1969. 

Bechtel,  Richard  A.  and  Mary  Lou  (Allebach), 
Franconia,  Pa.,  second  son,  Brian  Scott,  July  13, 
1969. 

Burkholder,  Roy  and  Helen  (Hiestand),  Lititz, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Kenneth  Roy,  July 
16,  1969. 

Cooper,  Jerry  and  Geraldine  (Short),  Englewood, 
j Colo.,  first  child,  Di  Anna  Kay,  July  11,  1969. 

Cressman,  Kenneth  W.  and  Helen  (Burkholder), 
Paris,  Ont.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Stephanie 
Ruth,  July  13,  1969. 

Goering,  James  A.  and  Ida  (Heatwole),  Dayton, 
i Va.,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  David  Karl.  Julv  12, 

' 1969. 

Good,  Parke  and  Lou  Ann  (Martin),  East  Earl, 
Pa.,  second  son,  Kenton  Scott,  June  19,  1969. 

Jackson,  Walter  G.  and  Katie  (Otto),  Interna- 
j tional  Falls,  Minn.,  first  child.  Sharia  Marie,  May 
! 9,  1969. 

Kliewer,  Henry  and  Rosella  ( ),  Overland 

‘ Park,  Kan.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Cheryl 
Ann,  June  25,  1969. 

Lantz,  Charles  and  Sharon  (Klopfenstein),  Arch- 
I bold,  Ohio,  fifth  child,  second  daughter,  Jill  Ann, 
June  25,  1969. 

Lehman,  Marcus  and  Feme  (Kauffman),  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Conrad 
| Brian,  May  9,  1969. 

Lehman,  Tim  and  Twila  (Good),  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  first  child,  Debra  Lynette,  June  21,  1969. 

Leichty,  Wilmer  and  Mary  (Schlegel),  Albany, 
Ore.,  third  child,  second  son,  Brian  Lee,  June  29, 
1969 

Nafziger,  Thomas  and  Shirley  (Klopfenstein), 
Archbold,  Ohio,  second  son,  Tony  E.,  June  26, 
1969 

Rolon,  Juan  Antonio  and  Odette  (Leininger), 
Lima,  Ohio,  first  child,  Juan  Arturo,  Mar.  11, 
1969. 

Ross,  Charles  W.  and  Charlotte  (Roggie),  New- 
port News,  Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Corey 
David,  July  14,  1969. 

Wenger,  John  C.  and  Erma  (Kready),  Manheim, 
Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Sherwin  Karl,  Apr. 
25,  1969. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Althaus — Swartzendruber. — David  G.  Althaus, 
La  Rose,  111.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Mary  H. 
Swartzendruber,  Kalona  (Iowa)  cong.,  by  Wilbur 
Nachtigall,  July  12,  1969. 

Bucher — Shank. — Jonathan  Bucher,  Harman, 
W.  Va.,  Lanesville  cong.,  and  Esther  Shank,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Park  View  cong.,  by  Harold  G. 
Eshleman,  June  28,  1969. 

Burkholder — Lehman. — Chester  D.  Burkhold- 
er, Hagerstown,  Md.,  Miller  cong.,  and  Lois 
M.  Lehman,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Stouffer  cong., 
by  Reuben  E.  Martin,  June  21,  1969. 

Haverstick — Mumma. — Robert  Haverstick,  Mil- 
lersville  (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Lolita  Mumma,  Landis- 
ville  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Arthur  H.  Miller,  Mar.  15, 
1969. 

Heister — Miller. — Marlin  Heister,  McVeytown, 
Pa.,  Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  and  Lena  Miller, 
Mattawana  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Newton  Yoder,  May  31, 
1969. 

Knepper— Yoder. — Robert  L.  Knepper,  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  Markleton,  Pa.,  and  Mary  Ellen 
Yoder,  Mattawana  cong.,  McVeytown,  Pa.,  by 
Newton  Yoder,  father  of  the  bride.  May  3,  1969. 
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Kropf — Schumm. — Terrence  Kropf  and  Ruth 
Schumm,  both  of  Tavistock,  Ont.,  East  Zorra 
cong.,  by  Dale  Schumm  and  Newton  Gingrich, 
July  12,  1969. 

Miller — Stutzman. — LaVern  (James)  Miller, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Clinton  Frame  cong.,  and  Josephine 
Stutzman,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Forks  cong.,  by 
Vernon  E.  Bontreger,  June  28,  1969. 

Myers — Strong. — Lamar  Myers,  New  Paris,  Ind., 
Salem  cong.,  and  Patricia  Strong,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Park  View  cong.,  by  Paul  T.  Guengerich, 
July  5,  1969. 

Nafziger — Roth.— Roger  Nafziger,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Tedrow  cong.,  and  Karen  Roth,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Central  cong.,  by  Charles  Gautsche,  July 
12,  1969. 

Richer — Reed. — Joe  Richer,  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
North  Clinton  cong.,  and  Susan  Reed,  Delta, 
Ohio,  United  Methodist  Church,  by  William  Reed, 
uncle  of  the  bride,  June  14,  1969. 

Roth — Goertzen. — James  Donnell  Roth,  Wash- 
ington, Iowa,  Eureka  Community  cong.,  and 
Donna  Faye  Goertzen,  Henderson,  Neb.,  Bethes- 
da  cong.,  by  Vernon  E.  Roth,  June  14,  1969. 

Sharif — Schunck. — Walid  Issa  Sharif  and  Regina 
Schunck,  both  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Park  View 
cong.,  by  Arno  Thimm,  June  28,  1969. 

Smoker — Stoltzfus. — Ben  S.  Smoker,  Gordon- 
ville,  Pa.,  and  Naomi  S.  Stoltzfus,  Peach  Bottom, 
Pa.,  both  of  the  Sunnyside  cong.,  by  Clayton  L. 
Keener,  luly  19,  1969. 

Seiler — Dollier. — Roland  Seiler  and  Teresa 
Dollier,  both  of  Auburn,  Ind.,  North  Leo  cong., 
by  Merle  G.  Stoltzfus,  June  29,  1969. 

Spiering — Leichty. — Arnold  Spiering,  Ft. 

Wayne,  Ind.,  Christian  Reformed  Church,  and 
Kathleen  Leichty,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  North  Leo 
cong.,  by  Merle  G.  Stoltzfus,  June  28,  1969. 

Stutzman — Yoder. — Marvin  Stutzman,  Albany, 
Ore.,  Fairview  cong.,  and  Judith  Yoder,  Salem 
(Ore.)  cong.,  by  Verl  Nofziger,  July  18,  1969. 

Troyer— Corwin. — John  H.  Troyer,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  Middlebury  cong.,  and  Dian  Corwin,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  United  Methodist  Church,  June  14, 
1969. 

White — Rychner. — David  White,  Episcopal 

Church,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  and  Marnetta 
Rychner,  Pueblo  (Colo.)  cong.,  by  J.  E.  Gingrich, 
June  20,  1969. 

Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Bontrager,  Verna  Hershberger,  was  born  at 
Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  Dec.  11,  1899;  died  at  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  June  22,  1969;  aged  69  y.  6 m.  11  d. 
On  Jan.  8,  1922,  she  was  married  to  Oliver  Bon- 
trager, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 chil- 
dren (Helen — Mrs.  Marvin  Hostetler,  Kathryn — 
Mrs.  Omer  Miller,  Nadine — Mrs.  Ben  J.  Miller, 
Joan — Mrs.  B.  J.  Tuttrup,  Pearl — Mrs.  Henry 
Copenhaver,  and  M.  Max),  17  grandchildren,  one 
great-grandson,  and  4 brothers  (Len,  Dan,  Lloyd 
G.,  and  Ray).  She  was  a member  of  the  College 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  June 
25,  with  J Robert  Detweiler  and  John  H.  Mose- 
mann  officiating;  interment  in  Violett  Cemetery. 

Cooprider,  Ross  H.,  son  of  Thomas  J.  and 
Lydia  (Baker)  Cooprider,  was  born  in  McPherson 
Co.,  Kan.,  June  21,  1898;  died  at  Hesston,  Kan., 
of  a heart  attack,  July  5,  1969;  aged  71  y.  14  d. 
On  Nov.  16,  1922,  he  was  married  to  Carrie 
Zimmerman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 children  (Donovan  and  Anna  Joyce),  4 grand- 
children, 2 half  brothers  (Reuben  and  Paul),  and 
2 half  sisters  (Eva  and  Orpha).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Hesston  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  July  8,  with  Peter  Wiebe  and 
Jerry  Weaver  officiating;  interment  in  Zimmer- 
dale  Cemetery. 

Davis,  George  Washington,  son  of  Jennifer  and 
Mary  (Bishop)  Davis,  was  bom  in  Augusta  Co., 
Va.,  Jan.  1,  1883;  died  at  Waynesboro,  Va.,  after 
an  extended  illness,  June  19,  1969;  aged  86  y. 
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5 m.  18  d.  He  was  married  to  Lena  Etta  Weaver, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters 
(Kathryn— Mrs.  Harold  Cullen,  Anna  Mary — Mrs. 
Emmett  Moore,  and  Esther — Mrs.  Clinton  Martin), 
3 sons  (Carl  W.,  G.  Willis,  and  Chester  L. ),  17 
grandchildren,  16  great-grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (John  S. ).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Springdale  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  June  21,  with  Harold  G.  Stoltzfus,  F.  E. 
Weaver,  and  Paul  L.  Wenger  officiating. 

Geil,  N.  Wilmer,  son  of  Joseph  W.  and  Annie 
(Beery)  Geil,  was  born  in  Rockingham  Co.,  Va., 
May  24,  1889;  died  at  Rockingham  Memorial 
Hospital,  following  a stroke.  May  1,  1969;  aged 
79  v.  11  m.  7 d.  On  Jan.  27,  1916,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Mary  C.  Shank,  who  died  May  8,  1965. 
Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Maude— Mrs.  John 
Lantz,  Mary — Mrs.  Galen  Heatwole,  and  Ethel), 
13  grandchildren,  one  brother  (A.  D. ),  and  2 
sisters  (Mrs.  S.  A.  Shank  and  Anna).  He  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  Jan  7,  1922,  and  served 
the  churches  of  the  Northern  District  of  Virginia 
Conference  until  recent  retirement  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Lindale  Church,  May  4,  in 
charge  of  J.  Ward  Shank,  assisted  by  Lewis  P. 
Showalter  and  Harvey  Yoder 

Grieser,  Lena  M.,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Susan  (Mincosovitz)  Baecher,  was  born  at  Eureka, 
111.,  June  23,  1882;  died  at  Champaign,  111.,  July 
8,  1969;  aged  87  v.  15  d.  On  Jan.  12,  1904,  she 
was  married  to  George  M.  Grieser,  who  died 
Oct.  29,  1966.  Surviving  are  6 children  (Lester, 
Melvin,  Roy,  Delmer,  Deliah — Mrs.  Bob  Massan- 
ari,  and  Edna),  18  grandchildren,  12  great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oyer).  She 
was  a member  of  the  East  Bend  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  July  10,  with  Irvin 
Nussbaum  and  Joe  Heiser  officiating. 

High,  Samuel  S.,  of  Leola,  Pa.,  son  of  David 
and  Fannie  (Sensenig)  High,  died  at  the  Fairmont 
Rest  Home,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  June  1,  1969;  aged 
69  v.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  Magdalena  B. 
(Eberlv)  High,  6 children  (Elvin  E.,  Harvey  L , 
Mrs  Alice  J.  Wilkins,  Esther  E. — Mrs.  Eli  S. 
Zook,  Samuel  E.,  Jr.,  and  Gloria  M — Mrs.  Ivan 

G.  Burkholder),  21  grandchildren,  6 great-grand- 
children, one  sister  (Lydia  Weaver),  and  one 
brother  (John  S.)  He  was  a member  of  the  Landis 
Valley  Church  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Groffsdale  Church,  June  4,  with  Ira  D.  Landis 
and  Levi  M.  Weaver  officiating;  interment  in 
adjoining  cemetery. 

Mann,  Brett  David,  son  of  David  and  Joan 
(Leseman)  Mann,  was  born  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Dec. 
5,  1968;  died  July  11,  1969;  aged  7 m.  6 d. 
Surviving  in  addition  to  his  parents  are  one  sis- 
ter (Yvette)  and  his  grandparents  (Mr  and  Mrs. 
Lester  Mann  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Leseman). 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Prairie  Street 
Church,  July  14,  with  Russell  Krabill  officiating. 

Nafziger,  Elmer  J.,  son  of  Joel  C.  and  Magda- 
lena (Roth)  Nafziger,  was  born  near  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Oct.  30,  1897;  died  at  the  Detwiler  Memo- 
rial Hospital,  July  1,  1969;  aged  71  y.  8 m.  Id. 
On  Jan.  26,  1919,  he  was  married  to  Lillie  May 
Yoder,  who  died  May  1,  1958.  Surviving  are  5 
children  (Katherine — Mrs.  Hubert  Short,  Carl, 
Dale,  Everett,  and  Gerald),  12  grandchildren, 
one  brother  (Alfred  J ),  and  one  sister  (Verna). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Central  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  July  3,  with  Charles 

H.  Gautsche  officiating;  interment  in  Pettisville 
Cemetery. 

Showalter,  Florence  E.,  daughter  of  the  late 
Isaac  and  Mary  (Ebv)  Martin,  was  born  Nov.  11, 
1909;  died  at  her  home  in  Maugansville,  Md., 
after  an  illness  of  27  years,  July  10,  1969;  aged 
59  v.  8 m.  She  was  married  to  Preston  M.  Sho- 
walter, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son 
(Amos),  2 daughters  (Esther— Mrs.  Nathan  Strife 
and  Alice — Mrs.  Chester  E.  Martin),  10  grand- 
children, 2 sisters  (Susan  and  Cora — Mrs.  Jacob 
Horst),  and  one  brother  (Amos).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Reiff-Clear  Spring  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  July  12,  with  Amos 
Horst,  Glen  Martin,  and  Amos  Martin  officiating; 
interment  in  Miller’s  Cemetery. 
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GALATIANS  5:16 


The  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  Christian's  Life 


By  Howard  H.  Charles 


Sir  Walter  Scott  in  one  of  his  books  comments  on  the 
magnificent  view  of  the  beautiful  Tay  Valley  in  Scotland  as 
seen  from  a high  lookout  point  on  one  of  the  hills  along 
the  valley.  He  reports  that  a local  guide  when  bringing 
tourists  to  that  spot  would  stop  and  say  to  them,  “Ah,  sirs, 
this  is  the  decisive  point. 

The  same  might  be  said  for  the  importance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  any  attempt  to  understand  Christian  experience.  A 
great  New  Testament  scholar  has  said,  “Experience-wise  all 
that  God  has  for  us  as  Christians  is  wrapped  up  and  given 
to  us  in  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is  no  Christian 
experience  on  the  far  side  of  Pentecost  either  calendar-wise 
or  otherwise.  Paul  said,  “Anyone  who  does  not  have  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  does  not  belong  to  Him.’’  For  this  reason  it 
is  very  important  that  we  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  what  role  the  Spirit  should  play  in  our 
lives. 

Many  of  us  find  the  very  idea  of  Spirit  difficult.  The  word 
itself  conjures  up  no  sharply  focused  image.  On  the  contrary 
it  suggests  something  rather  nebulous,  open-ended,  and  in- 
tangible. What  then  does  the  Bible  intend  that  we  should 
understand  when  it  speaks  of  the  Spirit  of  God? 

At  the  risk  of  some  oversimplification  we  may  say  that  the 
word  “Spirit  in  the  Bible  stands  for  God’s  presence  and 
action  in  the  world.  The  men  of  the  Bible  never  identified 
God  with  His  world.  God  is  the  Creator  and,  therefore,  stands 
apart  from  what  He  has  made.  If  God,  however,  is  beyond 
His  world,  He  is  not  absent  from  it.  One  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  Hebrews  conceptualized  the  relationship  of  the 
transcendent  God  to  the  daily  life  of  man  in  the  world  was 
by  the  category  of  Spirit.  The  Spirit  was  God  near  at  hand 
as  presence  and  power  in -the  world  that  He  has  made  and 
over  which  He  is  sovereign. 

When  we  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament,  we 
notice  a new  way  of  speaking  about  the  Spirit  of  God.  Very 
often,  especially  in  the  letters  of  Paul,  the  Spirit  is  called  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  or  some  equivalent  title.  This  suggests  that 
the  Spirit  is  tied  closely  to  and  is  cqnditioned  by  the  person 
and  work  of  the  historical  Jesus.  The  Spirit  does  not  act 
independently  of  nor  contrary  to  what  we  know  of  God  in 
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Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  life,  work,  and  teachings  of  the 
historical  Jesus  are  meant  to  give  shape  and  content  to  all 
of  our  thinking  about  the  Spirit  of  God  and  His  work  in  the 
world. 

What  then  is  the  function  of  the  Spirit  in  our  lives  as 
Christians?  May  I mention  only  three  things  very  briefly. 
First,  it  is  the  function  of  the  Spirit  to  frame  our  lives  with 
the  presence  of  God.  Perhaps  a story  will  make  clear  what 
I have  in  mind.  In  the  early  years  of  the  communist  regime 
in  Russia  a small  group  of  Christians  were  meeting  one  day 
secretly  for  worship.  They  knew  that  their  meeting  was  ille- 
gal and  that  the  consequences  would  be  severe  if  what  they 
were  doing  became  known  to  the  authorities.  While  the  ser- 
vice was  in  progress  the  door  of  the  room  suddenly  opened 
and  there  stood  members  of  the  secret  police.  The  officer  in  1 
charge  ordered  his  men  to  write  down  the  names  of  all  who 
were  present  in  the  meeting.  They  did  so  and  when  they 
had  finished  they  had  thirty  names  on  their  list.  With  the’ 
necessary  information  in  hand  the  police  were  ready  to 
leave.  As  they  moved  toward  the  door  one  old  Christian  man 
in  the  room  got  up  and  said,  “Sirs,  there  is  one  name  you 
did  not  get.  ” The  officer  ordered  his  men  to  check  the  list 
again.  It  was  accurate — thirty  persons,  thirty  names.  But  the 
old  man  insisted,  “There  is  one  name  you  do  not  have.’’ 

He  was  right!  There  was  the  presence  of  Another  in  that 
meeting.  It  was  a presence  unseen  to  the  eyes  of  the  police  j 
but  nevertheless  very  real  to  the  men  and  women  gathered 
in  that  service  of  worship.  It  is  the  function  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  make  God  more  to  us  than  an  intellectual  concept. 

It  is  His  task  to  unshackle  Christ  from  the  pages  of  ancient 
history  and  to  make  Him  our  contemporary.  It  is  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  us  daily  aware  of  the  presence  of 
the  great  Other  in  whose  fellowship  we  may  begin  to  under-  ‘j 
stand  ourselves  and  the  meaning  of  our  existence  in  the 
world. 

The  second  function  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  our  lives  is^ 
to  help  us  grow  in  Christlike  character.  It  is  the  contention 
of  the  New  Testament  that  the  ideal  of  personhood  is  to  be 
found  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  God’s  purpose  to  reproduce  the 
character  of  Christ  in  each  one  of  us.  It  is  to  this  end  that 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  working  in  our  lives.  “The  fruit  of  the 
Spirit,”  said  Paul,  “is  love,  joy,  peace,  patience,  kindness. 
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goodness,  faithfulness,  gentleness,  self-control.’  What  are 
these  virtues  except  the  virtues  of  Christ!  The  flowering  of 
Christian  character  is  the  product  not  so  much  of  our  own 
stoic  efforts  as  it  is  of  the  opening  of  the  portals  of  our 
personalities  to  the  Spirit  of  God  allowing  the  living  Christ 
to  live  out  His  life  in  us  again. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
use  us  to  further  God’s  purpose  in  the  world.  And  what  is 
that  purpose?  It  is  defined  by  the  ministry  of  Christ  as  one 
of  reconciliation  between  God  and  man  and  between  man 
and  his  neighbor.  You  may  recall  that  on  the  evening  of 
the  resurrection  day  Jesus  said  to  His  small  group  of  dis- 
ciples: “As  the  Father  has  sent  me,  even  so  I send  you.’ 
Then  after  a moment  He  breathed  on  them  and  said,  “Re- 
ceive the  Holy  Spirit.’  In  this  union  of  word  and  symbolic 
action  Jesus  wished  to  make  clear  to  His  disciples  that  the 


Spirit  is  not  given  for  sundry  purposes  which  we  may  devise 
but  for  the  continuation  through  us  of  His  ministry  in  the 
world 

I have  spoken  thus  far  about  the  meaning  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  purpose  of  God  for  His  ministry  in  our  lives. 
I want  now  to  say  a word  about  how  you  and  I may  relate 
to  the  Spirit.  It  must  be  said  at  once  and  without  equivoca- 
tion that  if  we  are  Christians  we  have  the  Spirit.  We  cannot 
divorce  being  Christian  from  having  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit 
comes  to  dwell  in  our  hearts  the  moment  we  turn  to  Christ 
in  faith  owning  Him  as  our  Savior  and  Lord.  As  Christians, 
therefore,  we  need  not  pray  for  the  gift  of  the  Spirit. 

Now  the  Spirit  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  not  an  “it  but  a 
person.  The  relationship,  therefore,  between  us  and  the 
Spirit  is  a personal  one;  that  is,  it  is  like  a relationship 
between  two  persons.  Like  all  relationships  between  two 
people  it  is  not  a static  affair.  Relationships  whether  between 
you  and  your  roommate,  or  your  parents,  or  your  best 
friend,  or  the  Holy  Spirit  are  meaningful  only  if  you  give 
attention  to  making  them  so.  With  no  investment  of  interest, 
time,  and  effort  the  returns  are  bound  to  be  less  than  satis- 
fying. 

The  norm  that  is  envisioned  in  the  New  Testament  for  the 
relationship  between  us  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  expressed  in 
various  ways.  Paul,  for  example,  says  that  we  should  “live 
by  the  Spirit,’  “be  filled  with  the  Spirit,’  “walk  by  the 
Spirit,’  “not  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  sort  of  relationship 
to  which  these  statements  point  is  not  one  between  equals 
or  one  in  which  you  or  I dominate.  The  Spirit  in  the  plan 
of  God  is  meant  to  have  that  role.  The  Spirit  as  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  Christ  will  not  consent  to  be  my  celestial  bellhop. 
Indeed,  the  significant  factor  in  this  relationship  is  not  my 
possession  of  the  Spirit  but  the  degree  to  which  the  Spirit 
has  control  of  me.  The  Spirit  respects  our  freedom  and  will 
have  only  as  much  of  us  as  we  are  willing  to  give  Him.  We 
may  keep  Him  in  the  back  room  of  our  lives  or  give  Him 
the  run  of  the  whole  house.  We  may  treat  Him  as  a guest 
or  install  Him  as  the  host.  Our  commitment  to  His  sovereign 
lordship  may  be  very  limited  or  it  may  be  total.  This  is  for 
each  of  us  to  decide.  But  if  we  want  to  know  the  fullness  of 
the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  lives,  we  will  need  to 
say  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  day,  “Today,  O Spirit  of 
Christ,  I give  myself  to  You  for  Your  indwelling  and  use  as 
completely  and  unreservedly  as  I know  how  to  do.  This  is 
the  opportunity  for  which  He  waits  in  your  life  and  mine, 
here  and  now.  Will  we  give  it  to  Him? 

Prayer:  Our  Father,  we  commit  these  spoken  words  to  Thee 
for  Thy  blessing.  Use  them,  we  pray  Thee,  this  day  and  in 
the  coming  days  as  an  instrument  for  the  fulfillment  of  Thy 
purpose  in  the  life  of  each  one  of  us.  This  we  ask  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  Amen.  □ 
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Nurture  Lookout 


"Project  Consensus" 

Many  youth  and  adult  Sunday  school  classes,  as  well  as 
Sunday  evening  or  week-night  study  groups,  are  interested 
in  studying  special  questions,  problems,  or  issues.  As  a result, 
these  groups  often  work  at  these  problems  without  adequate 
direction  or  resources  and  end  up  merely  pooling  their 
ignorance,  bias,  and  feelings.  They  may  lack  adequate  data 
and  factual  information. 

In  view  of  this  need  for  help,  the  Adult  Counsel  and 
Reference  Committee,  sponsored  by  MCCE,  has  worked  at 
this  task.  C.  Norman  Kraus,  who  serves  as  chairman,  was 
asked  to  prepare  their  thinking  and  findings  in  a usable 
form.  A manuscript  was  prepared  and  published  in  the 
December  1966  Builder  under  the  title  “Project  Consensus.” 
The  same  is  also  available  in  mimeograph  form  at  the  cost 
of  mailing. 

“Project  Consensus  helps  groups  to  find  their  way  in 
making  most  issue-centered  studies  valid.  The  aims  are 
clearly  stated.  This  is  one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  any 
program.  Why  should  we  engage  in  any  project?  What  is  our 
purpose?  What  do  we  expect  to  accomplish?  Let’s  not  just 
have  classes  to  have  classes,  nor  study  groups  to  have  study 
groups.  Let  us  determine  our  purpose. 

“Project  Consensus  helps  determine  the  size  of  a study 
group  for  best  learning  situations,  how  to  choose  your  lead- 
ers, the  resources  essential  to  the  study,  the  place  of  the 
Bible  and  Bible  teacher  in  the  study,  the  selection  and  hear- 
ing of  other  persons  who  are  equipped  by  training  or  ex- 
perience to  share  authoritatively.  Some  groups  need  help  in 
defining  and  clarifying  the  issues.  Often  there  results  mis- 
understanding because  different  persons  speak  to  different 
aspects  of  the  issue  and  thus  they  never  meet. 

Other  factors  covered  by  this  helpful  project  include  the  use 
of  historical  background  of  the  issue  at  hand,  biblical  teaching 
that  may  apply,  current  situations  that  affect  same,  and  how 
to  move  toward  consensus  in  the  solution.  Here,  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  Albert  Zehr  “Nurture  Lookout 
articles  dated  Feb.  11,  18,  and  25,  1969,  in  the  Gospel 
Herald.  Bro.  Zehr  also  serves  as  a member  of  the  Adult 
Counsel  and  Reference  Committee. 

While  “Project  Consensus  does  not  solve  all  problems 
your  group  may  have,  it  has  been  used  effectively  in  many 
congregations  and  study  groups.  It  may  be  an  answer  to 
your  special  local  need.  Whatever  question  or  problem  you 
may  encounter  might  be  solved  by  the  use  of  this  material. 
It  is  available  from  the  MCCE  office.  Write  today. 

— J.  J.  Hostetler. 
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By  Still  Waters 

Thy  will  be  done. — Mt.  6:10. 

She  sat  with  her  Bible  before  her.  “What  are  you 
doing?”  asked  a friend.  “I’m  learning  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,”  the  aged  lady  answered. 

“Learning  the  Lord’s  Prayer?  But  you  learned  that 
long  ago.  Nearly  everyone  knows  the  Lord’s  Prayer.” 

“No,  I never  fully  learned  it.  I’m  still  trying  to  learn 
more  fully  the  meaning  of  the  third  phrase,  ‘Thy  will 
be  done.’  ” 

This  is  really  the  test.  Jesus  struggled  in  the  garden 
that  night  before  the  crucifixion.  His  was  a continual 
walk  in  the  will  of  God.  “I  must  be  about  my  Father’s 
business.”  “ [I  ] must  go  to  Jerusalem.”  “ [i]  must  needs 
go  through  Samaria.  I “must  suffer”  and  die.  Now 
“nevertheless  not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done.”  There 
is  only  one  explanation  for  the  continual  use  of  the 
word  “must”  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  It  is  in  this  that  His 
desire  to  fulfill  God’s  will  moved  Him  to  take  the  path 
God  willed  for  Him. 

So  often  we  want  to  do  our  will.  This  causes  us  all 
kinds  of  trouble.  And  we  will  find  trouble  until  we 
make  the  first  basic  commitment  to  seek  always  to  do 
God’s  will.  For  Jesus  says,  “If  any  man  would  come 
after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  [for  the  Father’s  will] 
and  take  up  his  cross  [which  results  from  such  denial] 
and  follow’  me  [in  new'  life].” 

“Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.”  Let 
it  become  the  prayer  of  our  heart  each  day  and  in  each 
decision.  And  something  of  heaven  will  be  experienced 
right  here  and  now. 
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Prize  Corn 


The  story  is  told  of  the  Indiana  farmer  whose  prize  corn 
won  the  blue  ribbon  at  the  state  fair  year  after  year.  One 
day  an  enterprising  newspaper  reporter  made  an  interesting 
discovery  while  interviewing  the  farmer  after  he  had  just 
been  awarded  another  blue  ribbon.  He  learned  that  for 
many  years  it  had  been  the  practice  of  the  champion  corn 
grower  to  share  his  best  seed  corn  each  year  with  his 
neighboring  farmers. 

“How  in  the  world  can  you  afford  to  share  your  very  best 
seed  corn  with  your  neighbors?”  asked  the  reporter.  “They 
are  entering  corn  in  competition  with  yours  in  this  fair  each 
year.  Yet  you  are  helping  them  by  sharing  your  prize  seed 
with  them. 

Said  the  man  who  had  won  the  blue  ribbons:  “Why,  sir, 
don’t  you  know  that  if  I want  to  grow  good  corn,  I must 
help  and  encourage  my  neighbors  to  grow  good  corn?  Don  t 
you  know  that  the  wind  picks  up  the  pollen  from  the  ripen- 
ing corn  and  swirls  it  from  field  to  field?  Don’t  you  know 
that  if  my  neighbors  grow  inferior  corn,  cross-pollination 
will  steadily  degrade  the  quality  of  my  own  corn?  If  I want 
to  grow  good  corn,  I must  help  my  neighbors  grow  good 
corn, too.” 
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Editorials 


Culture:  Caretaker  or  Undertaker? 


Culture  is  a baffling  paradox.  It  can  be  either  a passive 
servant  or  a passionate  sovereign,  an  obliging  caretaker  or 
a triumphant  undertaker.  No  one  can  live  without  it,  yet 
many  are  dying  because  of  it.  It  all  depends  on  whether  it 
is  a fruit  or  a substitute. 

Webster  defines  culture  as  being,  among  other  things, 
“the  concepts,  habits,  skills,  arts,  instruments,  and  institu- 
tions of  a given  people  in  a given  period.’  Obviously  this 
is  inescapable!  Escape  from  one  culture  and  you  will  find 
yourself  in  another.  It  may  be  as  “home-made”  as  you  can 
make  it,  but  there  it  is  and  you  are  living  in  it.  Culture  is 
inevitably  a part  of  us. 

Christian  faith  is  bound  to  affect  culture — one’s  concepts 
and  habits.  When  the  naked  demoniac  of  Gadara  was  saved 
by  Jesus  Christ  his  conduct  and  “culture  were  drastically 
changed.  He  who  “ware  no  clothes,  neither  abode  in  any 
house,”  was  forthwith  “clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind  (Lk. 
8:27,  37). 

True,  this  was  more  than  culture.  Conduct,  clothing,  eat- 
ing, and  homes  are  principles  of  life  and  morals.  Wherever 
Christian  principles  are  missing,  culture  falls  pitifully  into 
decay  and  moral  corruption. 

Fourteen  years  ago  the  Auca  Indians  of  Ecuador  were 
naked  savages,  whose  eating  and  living  habits  were  shock- 
ingly inhuman.  Since  then,  the  gospel  has  added  principles 
to  their  concepts,  and  clothing  to  their  culture.  We  trust  their 
eating  and  living  habits  have  been  somewhat  “dehorned”  too. 

Christianity  modifies  culture,  but  even  the  best  of  culture 
cannot  produce  Christianity.  The  demoniac  was  clothed 
because  his  heart  had  been  changed,  but  his  heart  was  not 
changed  by  the  clothes  he  wore.  When  naked  savages  be- 
come Christians  they  immediately  want  to  be  clothed.  Chris- 
tian principles  demand  it!  But  just  the  fact  that  they  now 
wear  clothing  does  not  make  them  Christians,  nor  prove 
that  they  are  Christians.  Decent  clothing  and  an  appropriate 
culture  are  essential  to  Christianity  as  a fruit,  but  deadly 
counterfeits  as  a substitute. 

Whenever  cultural  conversion  is  mistaken  for  Christianity 
| it  becomes  a snare  unto  death.  It  makes  its  victims  believe 
I they  are  safe  without  being  saved,  or  without  being  born 
j again.  Such  a delusion  is  bound  to  lead  to  hell.  Jn.  3:3-5. 

I This  is  just  as  true  of  a person  reared  in  a Christian  home 
as  it  is  of  demoniacs  or  savages.  Mt.  18:3. 

Culture  serves  its  highest  purpose  when  its  status  is  def- 
| initelv  secondary.  Its  virtues  and  energies  must  be  dedicated 
1 to  simply  serve  as  a lowly  housemaid  for  faith.  It  must  be 
j willing  to  rise  or  fall,  stand  or  sit,  come  or  go,  mow  lawns, 

| wash  windows,  or  scrub  floors  as  the  servant  of  faith.  But  it 
j must  never  steal  the  show  when  company  comes. 

(As  long  as  faith  is  strong  and  supple  it  is  not  hard  to 
keep  culture  in  its  place.  The  vigorous  conquest  of  a dy- 


namic Christian  faith  is  strenuous  enough  to  give  culture  an 
active  job  in  the  role  of  a servant.  This  will  keep  culture 
from  seeking  the  presidency. 

But  when  faith  gets  old  and  feeble,  feeds  mostly  on  mem- 
ories of  the  past,  hobbles  around  on  crutches  or  leans 
heavily  on  culture  for  support,  then  culture  becomes  master 
of  the  house,  and  consequently  the  hero.  What  had  been  the 
house  of  faith  becomes  a museum  of  culture.  When  company 
comes  they  are  entertained  by  culture  and  gasp  in  wide-eyed 
wonder  at  all  its  arts,  but  they  don’t  get  to  see  very  much 
of  faith.  Such  a faith  eventually  dies  and  culture  becomes  its 
undertaker. 

“But,  beloved,  we  are  persuaded  better  things  of  you, 
and  things  that  accompany  salvation,  though  we  thus  speak. 

. . . That  ye  be  not  slothful,  but  followers  of  them  who 
through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises’  (Heb.  6:9, 
12). — Ervin  Hershberger,  editor  of  Herold  der  Wahrheit. 

A Purpose  Needed 

With  the  taking  away  of  personhood  today  by  the  assembly 
line  and  crowd  mentality  one  can  easily  become  susceptible 
to  the  pressures  which  seek  to  boost  the  ego  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  things.  Yet  it  is  still  true  that  “a  man’s  life 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he 
possesseth. 

One  needs  neither  a big  house,  a late  model  car,  nor  an 
elaborate  wardrobe  if  the  center  of  life  is  shifted  from  the 
personal  ego  to  Christ.  It  is  amazing  how  much  less  promi- 
nence things  occupy  in  one’s  thinking  when  he  is  not  under 
the  necessity  of  achieving  or  maintaining  a status  or  front 
for  his  ego.  What  a relief  Christ  brings!  When  He  is  at  the 
center,  then  the  false  and  empty  front  of  possessions,  power, 
or  prestige  is  no  longer  desired  to  give  meaning  to  life. 

We  must  live  for  a purpose  if  life  is  to  have  meaning. 
This  Christ  gives.  He  gives  life  which  goes  beyond  the 
routine  performance  of  daily  tasks  and  gives  a significance 
which  extends  beyond  the  temporal.  In  Him  we  see  that 
life  is  more  than  eating,  drinking,  breathing,  and  a marble 
monument  at  the  end.  Nietzsche’s  comment  has  much 
truth,  “He  who  has  a why  to  live  can  bear  with  almost 
any  how.  ” — D. 


For  Further  Thought 

One  of  the  first  signs  of  self-sufficiency  rather  than  God- 
sufficiency  is  the  neglect  of  prayer  and  Bible  study.  We 
neglect  prayer  and  the  Bible  when  we  become  self-centered 
and  proud  in  our  own  attainments. 
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Mission  '69:  Instant  Replay 


Leadership  by  Laymen 

The  fine  attendance  on  the  part  of  families  with  children 
was  one  of  the  real  inspiring  features  of  Mission  ’69.  We 
had  some  of  this  last  year,  but  it  increased  this  year,  and 
we  are  extremely  encouraged  by  it.  The  encounters  which  lay 
folk  experienced  in  the  Venture  Groups  provided  an  alto- 
gether new  experience  for  many,  and  to  have  this  happen  in 
the  context  of  Mission  ’69  is  bound  to  have  significant  results. 
Someone  characterized  the  proceedings  as  something  of  a 
laymen’s  phenomenon,  with  laymen  providing  increased 
leadership.  This  trend  must  continue  until  it  is  amply  dem- 
onstrated that  the  church  is  for  everyone. 

— John  H.  Mosemann,  president,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 


between  ex-patriots  and  nationals,  of  the  silent  witness  of 
“doing’  where  deeds  have  met  human  need  and  of  many  * 
and  mixed  voices  that  call  for  help  and  healing. 

We  have  been  impressed  once  again  with  the  need  for 
expanding  program,  increasing  personnel,  and  improving 
facilities  with  which  to  meet  these  challenges.  We  are  J 
appealing  to  the  church  constituency  for  additional  contribu- 
tions in  the  year  ahead  to  make  the  projected  budget  a 
viable  resource  in  reaching  goals  for  1970. — John  R.  Mumaw, 
moderator,  Mennonite  General  Conference. 


A Renewed  Vision 


Reports  from  the  Front  Lines 

We  listened,  learned,  and  prayed  as  we  heard  reports  of 
people  coming  to  Christ  in  Bihar,  of  the  vision  of  the  breth- 
ren in  Hokkaido  in  sending  the  Kaneko  family  to  Quito,  of 
plans  to  increase  relief  activities  in  Nigeria,  of  opportunities 
to  witness  in  Belgium,  of  responses  to  the  gospel  in  Brazil, 
of  God’s  way  of  working  in  the  church  in  Madhya  Pradesh, 
India. 

We  heard  of  the  many  responses  to  the  radio  ministry  in 
Argentina,  of  the  open  doors  in  Bolivia,  of  the  sharing  of 
faith  in  Ghana,  of  the  various  programs  of  national  leadership 
training,  of  the  difficulties  encountered  through  efforts  to 
establish  churches,  of  noble  disciplines  to  conquer  feelings 
arising  from  interpersonal  relations,  of  growing  understandings 


David  R.  Bixler,  program  di- 
rector, South  Bend  VS  unit 


We  always  enjoy  going  to  Mission  Board  meeting,  and  since 
Kalona  was  on  our  way  home  from  D.C.  to  Hesston,  we  left 
a day  early  in  order  to  be  present,  knowing  that  Annie  j 
Vallotton  would  appear  on  the  program.  We  were  not  dis- 
appointed. 

We  pray  that  all  who  attended  Mission  ’69  have  received 
a new  vision  of  daily  opportunities  to  witness — to  our  chil- 
dren, our  neighbors,  or  that  salesman  who  calls  at  just  the  1 
wrong  time.  We  are  w itnesses  to  something  whether  we  know  j 
it  or  not. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Snyder,  Hesston,  Kan. 

t 

Something  Missing? 

Many  established  Mennonite  churches  are  so  resistant  to 
change,  so  intolerant  of  new  ideas,  and  so  uncomfortable 
when  Christian  enthusiasm  is  demonstrated  that  the  Holy  i 
Spirit  is  restricted  in  His  activity  in  their  communities. 
Christian  commitment  cuts  deep  into  my  pocketbook,  my 
time  and  energy,  and  my  heart. 

Repeatedly  it  was  emphasized  at  Mission  69  that  this  1 
time  we  want  to  go  home  and  do  something  about  our  be- 
lieving. Somehow  I feel  that  Mission  ’69  did  not  speak  to  the  ^ 
sober  reality  that  the  average  American  Christian  is  so  en- 
cumbered with  the  world  and  its  system  that  he  doesn’t  have 
the  capacity  or  the  discipline  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  do  what'" 
he  wants  or  needs  to  do  in  obedience  to  Christ.  He  doesn  t 
know  how  to  tap  the  Holy  Spirit  s resources  or  how'  to  do 
the  work  of  God  in  the  power  of  Christ  s might.  I believe  * 
it  is  imperative  that  we  Christians  come  to  grips  with  this  so  j 
that  we  can  believe  and  do  rightly. — David  R.  Bixler,  pro- 
gram director,  South  Bend  VS  unit. 


John  H.  Mosemann,  president, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
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Missionaries  Wherever  We  Are 

“Believing  and  Doing,’  the  annual  Board  meeting  theme, 
challenged  each  of  us  to  be  missionaries  right  where  we  are. 
Involvement  became  an  important  word  during  both  the 
business  and  public  sessions.  It  was  difficult  to  hide  at  Board 
meeting  this  year.  Anyone  who  came  away  without  getting 
involved  or  having  his  spirit  stirred  probably  only  saw  the 
bare  feet,  shorts,  and  long  hair  of  some  of  the  youth,  or 
pined  for  the  regulation  clothing  and  formal  worship  of 
former  Board  meetings. 

We  saw  filmed  reports  from  the  overseas  program  and  the 
VS  program  at  home.  We  looked  at  family  life  TV  spots 
prepared  by  MBI  being  used  by  nearly  300  TV  stations 
representing  nearly  $5,000,000  worth  of  free  air  time.  Be- 
cause the  closing  captions  referred  to  the  Mennonite  Church, 
many  of  us  can  expect  to  be  involved  with  our  neighbors  and 
friends  in  a new  way.  May  you  receive  God’s  strength  to 
believe  and  do  wherever  you  are. — Levi  C.  Hartzler,  Ind.- 
Mich.  delegate  to  Mission  ’69. 


Involvement  for  All  Ages 

Home  again  after  Mission  69 — a memorable  experience — 
so  I decided  to  write  a note  of  appreciation  and  praise. 
Really,  this  Mission  ’69  was  a unique  convention,  different 
from  any  previously  attended.  What  impressed  me  was  the 
consideration  and  success  in  providing  for  all  ages  to  be  in- 
volved. The  variety  of  programs  covering  such  a vast  area 
of  need  and  interest  was  planned  and  executed  superbly. 
Lewis  Strite  masterfully  chaired  each  meeting.  Lowell  Byler’s 
direction  of  the  singing  thrilled  and  united  us.  The  Venture 
Groups  probed  and  stimulated.  The  Mission  Interest  Groups 
enthused  us,  and  I could  continue  ad  infinitum. — Marie 
Moyer,  missionary  to  India. 


Anxious  for  Action 

It  was  the  conviction  of  the  Mission  69  Program  Committee 
that  genuine  Christianity  began  with  “Believing’  that  re- 
sulted in  “Doing.’  So  the  Book  of  James  was  chosen  as  a 
Bible  study  on  this  theme. 

The  responses  to  Mission  ’69  convince  me  that  the  Menno- 
nite Church  is  anxious  to  put  its  faith  into  action.  The  local 
arrangements  committees  of  Southeast  Iowa  worked  willingly 
and  diligently  in  planning  for  the  many  facets  of  the  conven- 
tion. The  local  Mennonite  people  graciously  shared  their 
homes  with  more  than  1,000  guests.  The  church  constituency 
came  to  the  meeting  in  larger  numbers  (approx.  2,500)  than 
had  been  anticipated.  All  age-groups  were  in  attendance  and 
j involved  in  that  part  of  Mission  ’69  designed  for  them.  There 
was  deep  interest,  involvement,  challenge,  and  dedication. 

It  s good  to  be  a part  of  a church  that  is  responding  to 
Christ  and  is  “anxious  for  action.  — Ivan  Kauffmann, 

! Program  Committee  chairman  for  Mission  ’69.  □ 


An 

Answer 
to 

Prayer 

By  Arietta  Selzer 

The  Ressler  sisters  had  been  overnight  guests.  In  her 
morning  prayer,  Rhoda  said,  “Help  us  to  know  whom  we 
should  speak  to  today.  How  appropriate,  I thought,  for 
their  trip  back  to  Tokyo  and  Osaka.  One  never  knows  whom 
he  will  meet  when  traveling. 

The  city  office  would  close  at  5:00  p.m.;  so  I sped  down- 
town by  taxi  as  soon  as  I could  leave  school.  My  ban,  a 
Japanese  version  of  an  official  seal,  needed  to  be  registered 
for  official  school  business. 

The  man  at  the  third  window  understood  my  needs,  but 
there  was  a technical  difficulty  which  my  simple  grasp  of  the 
language  could  not  comprehend  in  Japanese.  The  man  sum- 
moned his  friend  who  came  and  saluted  his  co-worker  with 
a “Yes,  sir! ” in  perfect  English  and  an  understanding  smile 
directed  toward  me. 

He  helped  us  transact  our  business  rapidly,  interspersed 
with  small  talk  from  both  sides:  “Where  did  you  get  your 
good  English?  “How  long  have  you  been  in  Japan?’  “Do 
you  study  Japanese  each  week?’  “Are  you  a missionary?’’  to 
which  I answered,  “Well,  I teach  at  a school  with  mostly 
missionary  children.  As  an  afterthought  I added,  “But  I 
am  a Christian  and  I think  every  Christian  should  be  a mis- 
sionary. Don  t you  agree? 

A shadow  clouded  his  friendly  face  and  he  said,  “Well, 
that’s  a big  problem  for  me  right  now.’ 

“Oh,  do  you  attend  church? 

“Yes,  I have,’’  he  replied.  “In  fact,  I was  baptized  three 
years  ago  as  a college  sophomore  in  Tokyo.  But  since  I’ve 
come  to  Sapporo  I haven  t gone  to  any  church. 

“Oh,  you  should.  Please  come  to  ours;  you  are  welcome 
anytime.  I go  to  the  Shiroishi  Mennonite  Church.’ 

“You  do?  I know  where  that  is;  I live  very  near  there!” 

“Can  you  come  next  Sunday?” 

“No,  I have  other  plans,  but  I’ll  see  you  again. 

An  incidental  meeting?  No,  I think  Mr.  Hirase  has  an 
emptiness  that  God  wants  to  fill  in  his  life.  My  words  were 
a bit  of  water  on  seeds  already  planted.  God’s  response  to 
Rhoda’s  morning  prayer  also  included  me. 

“Lord,  grant  me  wisdom  each  day  to  know  who  needs 
my  words  of  encouragement.”  D 

Originally  from  Canton,  Kan..  Arietta  Selzer  is  an  Overseas  Missions  Associate 
serving  at  Hokkaido  International  School  under  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
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But  Why? 


By  Gladys  H.  Kennel 


“So,  this  is  your  youngest.  Then  your  older  children  must 
be  out  of  school  and  working. 

This  was  a comment  of  a local  businessman  where  our 
clothing  purchases  keep  him  in  tabs  with  the  size  and  age 
of  our  family. 

I explained  that  we  do  have  one  daughter  working,  but 
that  three  others  will  be  getting  additional  education  beyond 
high  school  this  year. 

The  storekeeper  and  his  employee  quickly  encouraged  edu- 
cation for  the  additional  money  they  may  earn.  I told  them  I 
wanted  them  to  do  something  helpful  to  society,  regardless 
of  the  size  of  the  paycheck. 

The  businessman  said,  “Well,  just  be  certain  that  they  can 
take  care  of  themselves.  That  s enough. 

“But  that  isn’t  enough.  They  are  to  care  for  themselves 
and  help  others,  too,”  I insisted. 

“Yes,  that  is  an  ideal  situation.  If  they  have  enough  to 
give.” 

“Mr.  , let  me  tell  you  something.  You  know  we  have 

12  children  and  we’ve  had  some  illness.  But  we've  always 
been  able  to  live  on  nine  tenths  of  our  income.” 

The  businessman  answered  slowly,  “1  guess  that  is  all 
right  if  it  makes  you  feel  good  to  do  it. 

I left  that  store  knowing  that  we  didn  t make  sense  to 
him.  It  wasn’t  in  his  books  to  use  prudent,  disciplined  spend- 
ing to  enable  one  to  give.  I knew  that  he  understood  our 
motive  for  giving  to  be  that  of  self-gratification. 

I was  still  fuming  from  what  I considered  an  unfair  evalua- 
tion of  motive  when  our  college  youngster  arrived  home  fresh 
from  a course  on  physiology.  I told  this  story  to  her. 

She  decided.  “All  right.  It  does  give  you  satisfaction  to 
give.  I figure  that  God  as  Creator  asks  us  to  give,  for  He 
knows  it  is  a source  of  happiness.  He  knows  how  He  made 
us.” 

I liked  her  figuring,  but  I wasn  t done  with  the  subject.  I 
promptly  asked  Chris,  my  husband,  why  he  gives.  He 
promptly  answered,  “I  see  a need.  That  is  enough  reason. 

Knowing  how  I operate  in  writing,  he  added,  “Now  you 
don’t  need  to  write  an  article  on  that!” 

Dear  man,  he  should  have  known  I was  already  too  in- 
trigued with  the  “why”  of  giving  to  leave  it  alone.  So  when 
a neighbor  collecting  for  community  needs  arrived,  I was 
ready  to  ask  and  listen.  I knew  her  as  a Christian,  but  with 
different  home  and  church  teachings  than  mine. 


Gladys  H.  Kennel  is  from  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


She  told  me  that  she  was  sold  on  giving  the  tithe  (as  a 
minimum).  She  said,  “I’m  not  certain  where  I got  the  idea, 
but  I understand  the  Lord  blesses  those  who  give.”  Pearle 
went  on  to  tell  of  a difficult  health  and  financial  time  in  her 
home  and  how  the  Lord  supplied  all  their  needs  in  amazing 
ways. 

Knowing  that  our  local  MD  is  from  a giving  family,  I asked 
why  he  gives.  He  said,  “I  guess  I grew  into  it.  It  was  part 
of  our  family  living.  As  to  your  question  whether  ‘we  give 
to  make  us  feel  good,’  or  we  feel  good  because  we  do  give’; 
I don  t know  which  way  it  works.  I do  know  there  is  pleasure 
in  giving. 

When  I saw  an  article  entitled  “Why  I Give  with  Joy,” 
naturally  I read  it.  I was  still  feeling  rebellious,  for  I wrote 
in  the  margin,  “Yes,  and  not  because  it  makes  me  feel  good.’’ 
The  unknown  author  of  this  article  states,  “I  give  in 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  my  stewardship  and  His  owner- 
ship of  all  I possess. 

“Giving  is  an  internal  investment,  for  when  I give  to 
Christ  and  His  work,  I am  laying  up  treasures  in  heaven  and 
the  interest  I receive  is  more  than  adequate  for  my  needs. 

This  made  me  think  of  our  neighbors,  the  J.  Lester  Eshle- 
man  family.  Lois  has  told  of  the  high  interest  they  have  re- 
ceived for  their  giving  of  time  and  abilities  to  medical  mission- 
ary work.  Recently,  Lois  wrote,  “God  has  always  shown  Him- 
self an  authority  in  real  estate  when  we  needed  a home. 
We  recall  the  unique  way  our  Father  has  provided  homes 
as  we  needed  them  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  we  lived.” 
When  I questioned  Lois  in  the  “why  of  her  giving,  she 
said,  “How  can  I help  but  give?  Giving  is  my  normal  re- 
sponse to  God’s  love  and  mercy.  The  gift  of  life  and  the 
beauty  that  surrounds  me  brings  forth  a great  giving.  It  is 
never  limited  to  money.  That  is  the  easiest  to  give.  It  is 
giving  of  our  time  and  self  to  others  that  is  true  giving.” 

In  a contest  some  years  ago  in  a woman’s  magazine,  a 
woman  wrote,  “You  can  always  give  without  loving,  but  you 
can  never  love  without  giving.  . . . This  quotation  learned  in 
a college  taught  me  that  with  love  it  is  possible  to  live  with 
people.  Her  reason  for  giving  is  simply  “love.” 

I gleaned  these  from  a Christian  publication:  “Giving  to 
God  persuades  men  that  the  Christian  means  business.  If 
we  needed  a “why”  to  give,  that  may  stimulate  our  thinking. 

“Give  all  that  thou  canst;  high  heaven  rejects  the  lore  of 
nicely  calculated  less  or  more.  ... 

I liked  the  title  on  this  lengthy  article  on  giving,  from 
which  I just  quoted.  It  was  called,  “Love  Is  a Spendthrift. 
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On  a recent  program  from  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of 
Arts,  a man  who  worked  in  reaching  youth  for  Christ  was 
interviewed.  The  yearly  budget  was  impressive,  not  only  to 
me,  but  also  to  the  man  doing  the  interview. 

He  asked,  “Where  do  you  get  this  money?  Is  there  a fee 
to  the  family  (sometimes  quite  wealthy)  whose  youth  has 
been  helped  or  returned  home,  etc.?” 

The  young  minister  was  emphatic  in  his  answer:  “There 
are  no  fees.  People  do  occasionally  give  who  have  been 
helped.  But  most  of  our  help  comes  from  the  families  whose 
child  doesn’t  need  help.”  The  interviewer  asked,  “What 
stimulates  that  giving?” 

The  minister  said,  “I  tell  them  the  story  of  our  work.  I 
sometimes  see  a father  glancing  at  a son  or  daughter  in  the 
meeting  with  him.  It  seems  the  gift  often  is  given  in  appre- 
ciation of  what  their  family  has  missed  in  heartache.” 

Our  neighbor  businessman  told  us,  “At  times,  I plain  forget 
to  give  back  to  God  what  belongs  to  Him  anyway.” 

Whether  we  forget  or  deliberately  plan  to  give  or  not  to 
give,  I’m  convinced  that  “why”  or  motive  provides  the  key 
pieces  to  the  giving  picture. 

If  our  motive  is  correct,  joyful  liberality  will  break  any 
mean  calculations  as  to  how  little  we  can  get  away  with.  If 
the  center  “why”  pieces  of  the  giving  picture  fit  correctly, 
the  “how  much”  edge  pieces  will  be  a cinch  to  fit  into  place. 

□ 


Pray  for  visitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  delegates  assembled  at  Aldersgate  Park 
near  Turner,  Ore.,  this  week.  Pray  that  they  may  be 
given  spiritual  discernment  in  their  deliberations. 


Stubbornness 
or  Persistence? 

By  Ruth  Burkholder 

What  is  the  difference  between  stubbornness  and  per- 
sistence? Usually  we  give  stubbornness  the  connotation  of 
something  not  to  be  desired  and  persistence  the  connotation 
of  a highly  prized  quality.  Both  words  imply  a “holding  on” 
type  of  action. 

The  Bible  speaks  about  both  stubbornness  and  persistence. 
In  Deut.  21:18  the  law  is  given  regarding  how  to  deal  with 
a stubborn  and  rebellious  son  who  will  not  obey  his  parents; 
the  penalty  was  stoning  to  death. 

First  Sam.  15:23  says  that  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witch- 
craft and  stubbornness  is  as  iniquity.  In  Judg.  2:19  the 
Israelites  were  characterized  as  stubborn  in  following  heathen 
gods  and  doing  what  they  wanted  rather  than  what  God 
wanted  them  to  do. 

Solomon  warns  against  the  stubbornness  of  a whore  in 
Prov.  7:11,  and  Jeremiah,  in  denouncing  the  prophets  of  Baal 


who  caused  Israel  to  sin,  shows  the  anger  of  God  toward 
them  because  they  falsely  told  the  people  who  were  walking 
in  their  own  stubbornness  that  no  evil  would  come  to  them. 
Jer.  23:17. 

The  idea  of  stubbornness,  then,  seems  to  be  that  of  re- 
jecting God’s  way  in  favor  of  doing  one’s  own  will.  This  is 
clearly  persistence  in  the  wrong  way  and  constitutes  sin. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  perseverance  or  persistence 
is  necessary  for  salvation.  Job  17:9  says,  “The  righteous  also 
shall  hold  on  his  way.  . . .”  In  the  parable  of  the  sower 
Jesus  explains  that  those  who  have  no  endurance  fall  away 
immediately  when  Satan  tempts  them  or  when  persecution 
comes.  Mk.  4. 17. 

In  the  spiritual  warfare  Paul  describes  in  Ephesians  6 he 
concludes  the  list  of  armor  necessary  for  the  Christian  to  be 
victorious  by  saying,  “Praying  always  with  all  prayer  and 
supplication  in  the  Spirit,  and  watching  thereunto  with  all 
perseverance  and  supplication  for  all  saints.  In  Colossians 
we  read,  “Be  persistent  in  prayer,  and  keep  alert  as  you 
pray”  (4:2,  Good  News  for  Modern  Man).  And  1 Cor.  16:13 
says,  “Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith. 

Jesus  told  the  believing  Jews,  “If  ye  continue  in  my  word, 
then  are  ye  my  disciples  indeed”  (Jn.  8:31),  and  in  Mt.  10:22, 
“.  . . he  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved.”  Christ 
prayed  for  Peter  that  his  “faith  fail  not”  when  Satan  desired 
to  draw  him  away  (Lk.  22:32)  and  told  him  that  when  he  be- 
came strong  he  should  strengthen  his  brothers.  He  also 
prayed  for  all  those  who  follow  Him  to  be  kept  from  the 
evil  of  the  world.  Jn.  17:11. 

In  Bom.  2:7  we  have  these  words:  “to  them  who  by  pa- 
tient continuance  in  well  doing  . . . eternal  life.  Paul 
further  exhorts  the  Corinthians  to  be  “stedfast,  unmoveable” 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  1 Cor.  15:58. 

The  lack  of  persistence  can  result  in  separation  from  God. 
“Now  the  just  shall  live  by  faith:  but  if  any  man  draw  back, 
my  soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him”  (Heb.  10:38). 

Several  truths  emerge  from  these  passages:  (1)  holding  on 
to  righteousness  is  pleasing  to  God  and,  conversely,  lack  of 
persistence  is  displeasing  to  God;  (2)  perseverance  is  nec- 
essary to  be  Christ’s  disciple;  (3)  perseverance  is  necessary  to 
obtain  eternal  life;  (4)  we  have  a duty  to  persevere  in  inter- 
cessory prayer  for  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  quality  of  holding  on,  of  per- 
sistence, of  perseverance,  of  being  unmoveable,  is  not  only 
desirable,  but  a necessity  in  the  Christian  life.  The  difference 
between  that  desirable  quality  and  stubbornness  is  in  what 
one  is  holding  on  to.  If  it  is  persistence  in  following  one’s 
own  way  rather  than  God’s  way,  it  is  sin.  If  it  is  persistence 
in  following  God’s  way  in  spite  of  all  the  devil  can  do  to 
turn  us  from  Him,  it  leads  to  eternal  life.  We  can  know  the 
difference  by  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Word 
of  God.  If  we  cultivate  persistence  of  the  right  sort,  nothing 
“shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is 

in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord”  (Rom.  8:39).  Q 

Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart;  and  lean  not  unto 

thine  own  understanding.  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him, 

and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths. — Prov.  3:5,  6. 
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Elam  Click 


I have  no  spectacular  conversion  to  tell  about.  But  it  is 
spectacular  in  the  sense  that  every  conversion  to  Christ  is 
such. 

I was  born  and  reared  in  a pious,  strict  home,  near  Belle- 
ville, Pa.  I am  the  youngest  of  five  children.  In  our  home 
God  was  honored.  His  Word  was  read  daily  in  family  devo- 
tions and  prayers  were  offered.  Christian  ethics  were  taught 
and  upheld.  My  parents  had  a deep  concern  for  each  of  us 
children.  Their  sincere  instructions  were  that  we  should  be 
good.  However,  there  was  little  conversation  about  the  living 
Christ. 

Various  church  leaders — ministers  and  missionaries — were 
frequently  entertained  in  our  home.  These  folks  were  held 
in  high  regard.  Seldom,  if  ever,  did  we  children  hear  a word 
of  criticism  against  church  leaders. 

At  the  age  of  16  I joined  the  church.  Our  class  of  16  was 
instructed  in  the  18  Articles  of  Faith  by  four  ministers.  After 
perhaps  twelve  lessons  we  were  baptized  by  our  loving,  kind 
bishop,  John  L.  Mast.  Baptism  and  church  membership  meant 
more  to  some  than  to  others.  I regret  to  say  it  didn’t  mean 
much  to  me.  For  I don  t think  that  I was  born  again.  Each 
of  us  did  give  assent  that  we  believed  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  Son  of  God. 

In  my  late  teens  and  early  twenties  I began  to  have  a 
growing  sense  of  my  need  of  and  desire  for  Jesus  Christ  as 
Savior  and  Lord.  And  one  summer  evening  while  sitting 
alone  on  the  porch  of  our  (parents’)  home  Christ’s  life  and 
presence  became  real  to  me.  Whether  this  was  the  new  birth 
experience  or  a new  awareness  of  Christ,  I do  not  know.  I 
think  it  was  the  former.  I do  not  recall  what  I said  or  did, 
except  that  I felt  a great  need  for  Him  and  for  His  forgiving 
love  and  cleansing  blood.  But  I do  remember  that  He  gave 
me  peace  and  joy,  and  a desire  to  live  for  Him. 

The  Bible  became  a new  Book  to  me,  and  prayer  took  on 
real  meaning.  Even  though  the  time  spent  in  these  was 
meager,  both  were  enriching  to  me  as  a new  Christian. 
Sometime  after  this  new  relation  to  Jesus  and  new  interest 
in  the  Bible,  I somehow  received  J.  D.  Mininger’s  leaflet, 

Elam  Glick  is  pastor  of  the  Barrville  Mennonite  Church,  Reedsville,  Pa.,  and  field 
worker  of  the  Allegheny  Conference. 


Met  God 


By  Elam  Glick 


Victory  Verses.  By  memorizing  these  fifty  verses  they  were 
a source  of  victory  and  strength.  I’ll  always  appreciate  Bro 
Mininger  s compilation  of  the  Victory  Verses,  which  wen 
so  helpful  to  me  and  also  to  many  others. 

Through  the  new  experience  with  Christ  I became  inter 
ested  in  the  church  program  and  activities.  I was  asked  tc 
lead  singing  and  teach  a Sunday  school  class.  Both  were 
means  of  growth.  For  15-18  years  I taught  intermediatej 
boys.  And  some  of  my  greatest  joys  have  been  to  see  man; 
of  these  boys  become  men  for  Jesus  Christ.  Just  recently  one 
of  “my  boys’  of  about  22  years  ago  returned  to  Jesus  Chris 
after  a number  of  years  of  living  without  Him. 


And  then,  too,  after  becoming  acquainted  with  Christ,  th 
idea  of  attending  winter  Bible  school  began  to  appeal  to  m 
1935-36  was  my  first  term  and  since  then  I have  attendee 
many  terms.  The  time  spent  together  in  Bible  study  wit 
faculty  and  fellow  students  was  perhaps  the  most  valuabl 
spiritual  investment  of  my  life.  I attribute  much  to  the  wi 
ter  Bible  school  and  its  instructors  for  what  I have  receive* 
in  Bible  knowledge. 

It  was  through  winter  Bible  school,  revival  meetings,  Youn 
People’s  Institutes,  mission  meetings,  and  those  who  taugh 
and  preached,  that  there  was  aroused  in  me  a keen  missioi 
interest.  Men  of  God,  such  as  T.  K.  Hershey,  George.  Lapp 
Ralph  Smucker,  Aaron  Mast,  and  Milton  Brackbill,  had 
great  bearing  on  my  life  as  a young  Christian,  in  stirrin 
and  developing  mission  and  service  conviction. 

However,  my  desire  to  become  a foreign  missionary  neve 
became  a reality.  Perhaps  my  desire  was  more  from  th 
angle  of  the  spectacular  than  of  dedication.  But  I’ll  alwa> 
be  grateful  to,  and  for,  the  many  missionaries,  minister: 
and  laymen,  past  and  present,  who  have  greatly  influence 
my  life  for  Christ  and  for  Christian  service  and  world  missio 
On  Mar.  12,  1938,  Thelma  Stoltzfus  and  I were  marrie 
by  Bro.  Aaron  Mast.  God  graciously  gave  us  four  children- 
two  sons  and  two  daughters;  three  are  living.  All  accepte 
Christ  in  their  early  years,  and  their  desire  is  to  live  fc 
Him.  And  with  John  I can  say  with  deep  feeling,  “I  ha\ 
no  greater  joy  than  to  hear  that  my  children  walk  in  truth 
The  days  and  years -together  as  a family  have  been  joyfu 
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mingled  with  growing  and  developing  pains.  As  a Christian 
and  a parent  in  looking  back  over  the  years  I realize  there 
have  been  many  failures  and  sins.  And  sometimes  I wish  I 
could  turn  back  the  years  and  do  many  things  differently. 
But  knowing  this  is  impossible,  God  seems  to  say,  “Live 
wholly  for  Me  from  here  on.’’  Through  the  various  failures 
and  sins  I have  found  God’s  marvelous  grace  and  mercy 
overwhelming,  bringing  forgiveness,  Christ’s  precious  blood 
sufficient  to  cleanse  from  all  sin,  and  the  Holy  Spirit’s  con- 
viction and  renewing  so  refreshing. 

In  1944,  I was  ordained  deacon  at  Maple  Grove,  Belleville, 
and  the  pattern  of  life  and  service  was  somewhat  altered. 
During  the  summer  of  1956  the  Barrville  (Reedsville)  congre- 
gation requested  that  I become  their  pastor.  Since  then  I 
have  continued  in  this  pastorate.  These  have  been  years  of 
rich  blessings,  challenges,  and  victories  as  the  Lord  of  the 
church  caused  the  congregation  to  grow.  And  there  also  have 
been  times  of  brokenheartedness  and  tears,  as  well  as  temp- 
tations to  discouragement.  The  prevailing  and  enabling  factor 
that  has  led  me  on  in  joyful  pastoring  is  a confidence  that 
Christ,  through  His  blessed  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  I,  will  build 
His  church.  And  my  greatest  desire  is  to  be  a faithful,  loving 
shepherd  obeying  the  Great  Shepherd’s  leading,  and  having 
my  heart  broken  with  the  things  that  break  the  heart  of  God. 

Even  though  it  has  not  been  my  privilege  to  become  an 
overseas  missionary,  God  has  opened  the  way  to  serve  in 
mission  in  other  ways.  For  a number  of  years  I was 
Allegheny  Conference’s  representative  to  the  General  Mission 
Board.  And  for  several  terms  I served  on  the  Allegheny 
Mission  Board  Executive  Committee.  In  1960  I was  asked 
by  the  General  and  Allegheny  boards  to  make  a deputation 
visit  to  Araguacema,  Brazil.  These  rich  experiences  of  serv- 
ing as  an  officer  and  delegate  have  been  invaluable  in  pro- 
viding mission  information,  inspiration,  and  vision.  For  I 
have  seen  and  heard  what  Christ  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  is 
doing.  And  in  this  way  my  early  dreams  of  becoming  a 
missionary  have  become  a joyous  reality. 

A tragic  incident  in  our  family  was  an  occasion  of  ex- 
periencing the  riches  of  God’s  sustaining  grace.  On  Christmas 
Eve,  1958,  our  oldest  son  lost  his  life  in  a tractor  accident. 
Loren  had  entered  VS  in  mid-November.  He  was  home  for 
the  Christmas  vacation  when  the  accident  occurred.  I learned 
through  this  tragedy-triumph  how  great  God’s  grace  is  in 
time  of  desperate  need.  It  was,  and  is,  marvelous  and 
sufficient!  And  how  He  loves  and  cares! 

And  in  a very,  very  small  way  I learned  what  it  must  have 
meant  for  God  to  give  His  beloved  Son.  And  I realized  in  a 
new  way  the  purpose  of  God’s  redemption  in  Christ  in  re- 
moving the  sting  of  death.  However,  I must  confess  that 
periods  of  severe  trial  and  testing  came  some  time  later,  and 
there  were  struggles  and  also  defeats.  But  again  God  has 
been  so  kind,  gracious,  and  forgiving.  How  I rejoice  in  and 
praise  Him! 

For  the  last  several  years  I have  had  a growing  desire 
and  longing  for  a richer  life  in  Christ.  And  I have  been 
wondering  where  the  power  of  God  in  the  life  of  the  believer 
and  the  church  is  today.  These  concerns  have  been  greatly 
intensified  through  reading  articles,  editorials,  and  books  on 


new  life  in  the  church. 

In  answer  to  my  searching  the  Holy  Spirit  is  making 
Christ  more  personal  and  real  to  me.  The  Bible  is  becoming 
increasingly  alive  with  the  promises  of  faith  and  the  power 
of  God.  The  moving  words  and  the  mighty  deeds  of  the  in- 
carnate Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  early  church  are 
stirring  and  renewing  my  faith.  The  great  doctrinal  fact  con- 
cerning Christ — “Jesus  Christ  the  same  yesterday,  and  today, 
and  for  ever’’ — stands  out  with  new  meaning. 

For  He  is  the  One  who  brings  real  meaning  in  life.  It  is 
He  who  is  Lord  of  my  life,  and  the  Lord  of  the  church.  And 
it  is  He  who  bids  me  follow  Him  now,  and  who  will  one  day 
take  me  to  His  glorious  home  above.  There  I shall  forever 
be  with  Him  and  all  the  redeemed  ones.  There  we  will 
praise  Him  forever  for  His  love,  mercy,  and  grace.  Hallelu- 
jah! Until  then  I want  to  continue  to  proclaim  the  good 
news.  Q 

An  Ode  to  My  Students 

By  Kay  Sears 

I look  out  at  you 
Sitting  there. 

I see  you,  but  do  I 
Really  know  you? 

Your  thoughts, 

Your  dreams, 

Your  deep  desires 
Are  barred  from  me. 

I look  out  at  you 
Sitting  there. 

We’ve  had  discussions. 

I see  your  world. 

Your  fun. 

Your  fears, 

Your  deep  concerns. 

I weep  with  you. 

I look  out  at  you 
Sitting  there. 

I try  to  share  with  you. 

As  best  I can, 

My  hopes, 

My  beliefs. 

My  faith 

In  you  and  your  future. 

I look  out  at  you — 

You  are  gone. 

I am  glad  I knew  you. 

I see  you  take  your  place 
In  the  community, 

In  the  colleges, 

In  the  world. 

I pray  for  you.  D 
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A few  years  ago  I wrote  a letter  to  my  good  friend,  Bob 
Baker,  asking  a favor  of  him.  I began,  “Dear  Brother  Baker,’’ 
and  presented  my  request. 

Because  of  a conflicting  schedule,  he  was  unable  to  oblige 
me.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  note  of  decline  he  wrote: 

Now,  lest  you  think  your  letter  accomplished  nothing, 
let  me  tell  you  that  I was  pleased  to  hear  from  you,  and 
especially  for  the  salutation.  That  seems  like  a simple 
thing,  but  I sometimes  feel  that  in  this  process  of  the 
church  “growing  up,”  we  cast  off  some  things  that,  al- 
though not  intrinsic  to  the  faith,  yet  are  sort  of  precious. 

I hope  we  never  lose  the  spirit  that  considers  the  man 

next  to  me  as  either  a brother  or  the  possibility  of  a 

brother. 

It  is  possible,  you  know,  to  lose  the  good  through  careless- 
ness and  neglect.  We  maintain  all  good  things  through  con- 
scious effort.  Our  church  has  had  a strong  historical  record  of 
brotherhood.  We  stood  together;  we  suffered  together,  we 
sacrificed  for  each  other;  we  shared. 

Many  forces  today  militate  against  the  maintenance  of 
vital  Christian  brotherhood:  the  urbanization  of  society,  in- 
surance, the  welfare  state,  extreme  individualism,  profession- 
alism, and  fatalistic  philosophies. 

Two  things  are  necessary  if  we  would  maintain  the  spirit 
of  brotherhood. 

1.  We  must  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  brotherhood. 

2.  We  must  cultivate  the  practice  of  brotherhood. 

Believe  in  Brotherhood 

Unless  brotherhood  is  firmly  grounded  in  theology  and 
commitment  to  Christ,  it  falls  down.  The  worldly  kind  of 
brotherhood  is  selfish  and  “fleeth  when  the  wolf  cometh. 

It  operates  quite  well  as  long  as  the  benefits  come  in  the 
right  direction.  Christian  brotherhood,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  unselfish  and  gives,  “hoping  for  nothing  again. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  note  that  in  the  early  church  when 
Christian  experience  was  new  and  vital,  the  brotherhood 
aspect  was  spontaneous.  We  do  not  read  that  mutual  aid 
was  commanded.  The  people  naturally  and  voluntarily  shared 
their  goods  with  each  other. 

Again  when  revival  came  during  the  Reformation,  the 
applicants  for  baptism  at  Strasburg  in  1557  were  asked 
“whether  they  would,  when  necessity  required  it,  give  all 
they  had  to  help  their  brethren  and  would  let  none  be  in 
need,  if  they  could  help  him.’ 

Human  Brothers  by  Creation 

Isaiah  prayed,  “But  now,  O Lord,  thou  art  our  father; 

we  are  the  clay,  and  thou  our  potter;  and  we  all  are  the 

work  of  thy  hand”  (Is.  64:8). 

At  Athens,  Paul  declared  that  God  had  “made  of  one 

blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 

earth  . . (Acts  17:26). 


Russell  Krabill  is  pastor  of  the  Prairie  Street  Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Dear  Brother 


By  creation  all  men  are  brothers  regardless  of  race  or 
nationality,  notwithstanding  the  attitudes  that  many  people 
have. 

Depraved  man  has  often  looked  upon  his  brother  as  some- 
thing less  than  his  brother. 

Jonah  despised  the  Ninevites. 

The  Jews  had  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans. 

There  was  the  caste  system  of  India. 

Hitler  felt  himself  a member  of  a superior  race. 

Adolf  Eichmann,  who  ruthlessly  murdered  over  six  million 
Jews,  at  one  point  wrote  to  the  chemical  factories  of  Germany 
asking  for  gases  suitable  for  the  “quick,  cheap,  and  efficient” 
extermination  of  “large  animals. 

When  fourteen-year-old  Elizabeth  Ford  tried  to  enter 
Central  High  School  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  in  1957,  National 
Guardsmen  turned  her  away  and  white  onlookers  yelled, 
“Bash  her  head  in! 

This  is  certainly  not  the  will  of  God  for  His  creatures. 
Jesus  told  the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  to  impress  upon 
us  the  worth  and  dignity  of  every  man.  The  paradox  of  it  is 
that  even  “Christian  people  can  forget  that  all  men  are 
their  brothers  and  in  the  name  of  religion  justify  their  ex- 
clusiveness. 

C.  Henry  Smith  in  The  Story  of  the  Mennonites  tells  about 
one  such  case  in  Germany  prior  to  World  War  II: 

The  young  preacher  of  the  Hamburg  congregation  in  an 
article  in  the  Mennonitische  Blaetter  in  1934  makes  the 
statement  in  discussing  “Who  Is  My  Neighbor?’  that  he 
must  love  only  the  German;  and  that  the  Jew,  the  Negro, 
or  the  Japanese  can  in  no  sense  be  his  neighbor  in  the 
scriptural  sense. 

Evangelical  Christians  have  often  been  afraid  to  admit 
the  natural  brotherhood  of  man  because  they  did  not  want  to 
be  identified  with  liberal  theology  which  spoke  of  the 
“Fatherhood  of  God”  and  the  “Brotherhood  of  Man  and 
ignored  the  sinfulness  of  sin  and  the  need  for  personal  sal-  j 
vation.  We  should  never,  however,  deny  or  neglect  a biblical  f 
truth  because  it  places  us  in  the  wrong  camp. 

Jesus  makes  it  clear  in  Mt.  5:43-48  that  we  are  to  love, 
respect,  and  do  good  to  all  men,  both  the  just  and  the  un- 
just. We  had  better  believe  it. 


Spiritual  Brothers  by  Redemption 

men  are  natural  brothers,  they  are  not  all 


* 


While  all 
spiritual  brothers. 

Some  time  ago  I attended  a Conference  on  Aging  in  which 
a speaker  said,  “Tell  these  older  people  that  the  aging  per- 
son is  a child  of  God.  Spiritually  speaking,  this  may  not  be 
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By  Russell  Krabill 

| the  case.  Not  all  people  are  the  children  of  God;  only  those 
> who  receive  Him  and  believe  in  His  name  does  He  give 
power  to  become  the  children  of  God.  Jn.  1:12. 

In  John  8 Jesus  told  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  that  God 
was  not  their  Father  as  they  supposed.  Verse  41.  On  the 
contrary,  the  devil  was  their  father.  Verse  44.  Jesus  gives 
four  evidences  supporting  His  declaration: 

They  did  not  do  the  works  of  Abraham.  Verse  39. 

They  tried  to  kill  Jesus.  Verse  40. 

They  did  not  love  Jesus.  Verse  42. 

They  lived  evil  lives.  Verse  44. 

Who  then  are  the  children  of  God? 

They  are  born  of  their  Father.  Jn.  1:12,  13. 

It  is  a miracle.  People  do  not  become  children  of  God  be- 
cause their  parents  are  Christians,  or  because  they  decide 
it,  nor  yet  because  some  other  person  wants  them  to,  but 
because  of  God’s  will  and  power.  The  children  of  God  are 
they  who  look  to  Christ  in  faith  and  are  born  into  His 
family. 

They  are  holy  like  their  Father.  2 Cor.  6: 17,  18. 

Holiness  is  a requirement  for  spiritual  sonship  and  broth- 
erhood. 

They  obey  their  Father.  Mt.  12:46-50. 

Only  those  who  do  the  will  of  the  Father  are  part  of  the 
spiritual  brotherhood. 

They  love  like  their  Father.  Mt.  5:43-45. 

This  forgiving,  redemptive,  and  divine  love  is  to  be 
exercised  toward  those  on  the  outside  (Mt.  5:43-45)  and 
toward  those  within  (Jn.  13:34,  35). 

These  four  things  are  necessary  in  order  to  belong  to  the 
household  of  God;  to  be  the  children  of  God;  to  be  brethren 
in  Christ;  to  be  a spiritual  brotherhood.  There  is  no  practic- 
ing Christian  brotherhood  until  we  are  truly  Christian 
brothers. 


Cultivate  Brotherhood 

Faith  without  works  is  dead.  Unless  brotherhood  is  prac- 
ticed there  is  no  brotherhood. 

How  beautiful  were  the  expressions  of  brotherhood  in  the 
New  Testament. 

Barnabas  was  a warm,  loving,  and  forgiving  brother.  When 
the  church  at  Jerusalem  was  afraid  of  Saul  who  tried  to  join 
them;  when  they  held  him  at  arm’s  length  and  would  not 
trust  him,  we  are  told  that  “Barnabas  took  him,  and  brought 
him  to  the  apostles’’  (Acts  9:27). 

At  another  time,  Barnabas  took  Mark  and  gave  him  another 
chance  when  others  were  rejecting  him.  Acts  15:36-41. 

What  would  have  happened  to  these  men  had  not  Barnabas 


been  a brother  to  them? 

We  see  another  scene  of  enacted  brotherhood  when  the 
church  surrounded  Peter,  their  beloved  leader,  in  prayer 
when  he  was  in  prison.  Acts  12. 

And  we  see  another  tender  scene  when  Paul  met  with  the 
elders  of  Ephesus  at  Miletus.  Acts  20:36-38. 

The  question  is:  Do  we  still  see  evidences  of  the  brother- 
hood spirit  today? 

Yes,  praise  God,  we  do! 

A poor  woman  who  was  in  the  grip  of  the  drink  habit  had 
a Christian  woman  friend  who  said  to  her,  “When  you  feel 
the  craving  coming  on,  even  if  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  call  me  and  I’ll  come  right  down  and  we  ll  fight  it 
through  and  pray  it  through  together.’’ 

That  is  what  helped — not  the  sermons,  not  the  books  on 
temperance,  but  the  fellowship  of  a woman  who  would  get 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  help  her  friend  through  a 
desperate  struggle. 

A few  years  ago  I went  to  visit  one  of  our  elderly  mem- 
bers who  had  broken  her  hip  and  who  had  been  confined  to 
a wheelchair  for  four  months.  When  I arrived  I found  four 
women  there  canning  peaches  for  her.  After  a while,  the 
door  opened  and  another  sister  entered  bringing  her  wash. 
I went  home  with  a warm  feeling. 

Palm  Sunday  Tornado 

One  of  the  severe  tests  of  brotherhood  came  to  our 
Northern  Indiana  community  when  the  Palm  Sunday  tor- 
nado struck  on  Apr.  11,  1965.  Three  major  tornadoes  ripped 
through  the  area,  killing  forty-nine  persons  in  Elkhart 
County  and  sixteen  more  in  Lagrange  County,  near  Ship- 
shewana.  More  than  three  hundred  were  injured.  Property 
damage  in  Elkhart  County  alone  was  estimated  at  twelve 
million  dollars. 

Upon  learning  of  the  seriousness  of  the  storm,  I went  to 
the  Goshen  Hospital  to  help  minister  to  incoming  victims. 

That  night,  I recall  standing  in  the  hospital  parking  lot 
with  one  of  our  church  leaders.  We  were  discussing  the  wide- 
spread extent  of  the  storm  and  how  it  had  traveled  along  the 
route  of  our  Mennonite  communities.  He  commented,  “This 
will  probably  wipe  out  the  Mennonite  Aid  Association. 

The  Mennonite  Aid  Association  had  been  organized  in  1911 
by  the  members  of  the  Indiana-Michigan  Conference  so  that 
brethren  could  systematically  help  one  another  in  bearing 
losses  by  fire  or  storm.  For  more  than  fifty-three  years  the 
organization  had  rendered  valuable  aid  to  untold  believers  in 
the  area.  The  annual  assessments  were  based  on  losses  dur- 
ing the  previous  year.  A liberal  reserve  was  held  for  emer- 
gencies and  operation. 

But  this  was  different.  Never  in  its  fifty-three  years  had 
the  Association  faced  such  a crisis.  The  loss  in  two  hours 
was  greater  than  the  entire  loss  of  the  previous  six  years. 

On  Tuesday  morning  following  the  storm,  Perry  J.  Miller, 
chairman  of  the  Association,  came  to  see  me  as  conference 
moderator.  He  reported  that  storm  claims  may  mount  to 
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$500,000  (they  actually  were  $744,369.77),  and  we  had  only 
$230,000  in  reserve.  Other  insurance  companies  were  paying 
their  policyholders  in  full.  Shall  we  pay  only  part?  How  can 
we  pay  in  full?  The  constitution  provided  for  “other  assess- 
ments ...  in  case  of  necessity.  The  necessity  was  upon  us, 
but  would  the  church  respond? 

We  called  an  emergency  meeting  of  the  conference  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  the  Mennonite  Aid  Association  officers 
for  the  next  day.  The  discussion  was  intense. 

Our  church  was  being  put  to  the  test.  One  banker  in  the 
community  had  said,  “This  is  one  time  when  the  Mennonite 
Church  can  show  what  she  is  made  of  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Did  our  people  really  believe  in  brotherhood  or  did  they 
think  of  the  Mennonite  Aid  Association  as  just  another 
insurance  company?  If  the  latter  were  true,  we  were  sunk! 

What  would  a special  assessment  mean?  It  would  mean 
that  a man  with  a $20,000  house  who  had  a normal  annual 
assessment  of  $40.00  would  now  be  assessed  $200.00. 

The  group  stepped  forward  on  faith,  trusting  the  Lord  and 
believing  in  the  church.  We  agreed  to  pay  the  claims  at  once 
and  to  make  the  special  assessment,  the  first  time  it  had 
ever  been  done! 

What  happened? 

The  3,033  policyholders  in  the  61  congregations  responded 
in  a marvelous  way.  Funds  came  in  to  pay  every  loss.  At 
the  1966  annual  business  meeting,  Secretary  Rollin  Hostetler 
told  how  his  faith  in  the  brotherhood  of  the  church  was  re- 
newed and  strengthened,  and  how  the  concept  of  mutual 
burden-bearing  had  assumed  a new  dimension. 

The  success  of  the  Association  was  a witness  to  the  whole 
community.  It  was  quite  in  contrast  to  a non-Christian  mu- 
tual insurance  company  in  Elkhart,  which  sued  190  of  its 
325  members  when  they  refused  to  pay  the  special  assess- 
ments levied  because  of  the  tornado.  The  company  was  forced 
to  discontinue. 

We  could  tell  of  other  brotherhood  responses  in  connection 
with  the  storm.  Apart  from  the  Mennonite  Aid  Association 
funds,  $13,218.30  was  raised  by  churches  from  as  far  away 
as  Pennsylvania  for  the  tornado  victims. 

Brotherhood  was  also  practiced  in  practical  ways.  D.  Lowell 
Nissley,  director  of  Mennonite  Disaster  Service,  reported: 

For  the  first  nine  days  following  the  tornado  disaster, 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service  spent  6,342  man-days  of  labor. 
Aside  from  many  local  citizens  who  registered  to  serve 
through  MDS,  people  came  from  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Canada,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  operated  bulldozers,  chain  saws,  cranes,  ham 
radios,  and  citizens  band  radios.  They  salvaged  lumber, 
appliances,  and  personal  belongings.  They  cleaned  up  acres 
of  fields,  built  fences,  poured  cement,  laid  blocks,  registered 
workers,  punched  typewriters,  and  filed  records.  They 
worked  on  200  different  homes  and  farms  in  St.  Joseph, 
Elkhart,  and  Lagrange  counties. 

The  influence  of  this  testimony  was  felt  for  miles  around. 
As  far  as  150  miles  to  the  south,  the  editor  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Star  wrote: 

A group  of  bearded  men  have  invaded  Indiana.  They  are 
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not  ban  the  bomb  demonstrators,  pro-Castro  students, 
beatniks,  or  folk  singers.  They  are  Amish  and  Mennonite 
volunteers  from  Pennsylvania  communities  who  streamed 
into  Northern  Indiana  to  aid  victims  of  the  Palm  Sunday 
tornadoes. 

The  article  concluded: 

Indianans  of  all  faiths  will  welcome  the  bearded  visitors 
who  have  left  their  own  homes  and  work  to  engage  in  hard 
manual  labor  on  the  property  of  people  they  have  never 
seen  before.  It  is  not  gathering  around  a campfire  singing 
about  brotherhood.  It  is  brotherhood  in  action.  □ 

Asleep 

RatherThan  Dead 

By  James  E.  Adams 

Satan  does  not  particularly  want  to  see  you  dead;  he  would 
rather  see  you  asleep. 

If  you  die,  you  go  on  to  your  reward.  You  can  no  longer 
aid  God  s cause  or  hinder  the  evil  one’s.  But  as  a dedicated 
Christian  you  are  a thorn  in  Satan’s  side.  You  have  the  zeal 
and  power  to  defeat  the  powers  of  darkness.  Because  of  you 
many  of  Satan’s  plans  will  come  to  naught.  So  he  operates 
somewhat  like  modern  game  hunters. 

Several  years  ago  two  Georgia  wildlife  experts  wanted  to 
relocate  deer  in  other  areas  of  the  swamplands.  They  began 
to  experiment  with  drug-shooting  weapons  and  finally  hit 
upon  an  effective  combination  of  nicotine,  a syringe,  and  a 
gas  gun. 

This  sleep  gun,  operated  by  carbon  dioxide,  fires  a metal 
syringe  loaded  with  a nicotine  solution  which  empties  on 
contact.  The  nicotine  stimulates  and  then  paralyzes  the 
nerve  cells.  The  sleeping  animal  can  then  be  caged  and 
moved  to  another  location. 

Zoos’  “bring-’em-back-alive  hunters  have  found  this 
sleep  gun  effective  and  invaluable.  Once  free  and  powerful 
animals  are  easily  subdued  and  later  put  on  display. 

Satan  takes  his  sleep  gun  and  watches  for  you  to  lower 
your  shield  of  faith  wherewith  you  quench  all  his  darts. 
Eph.  6:16.  If  he  gets  a chance,  he  stealthily  shoots  one  of 
his  syringes  of  suggestion  at  you.  It  might  be  a syringe 
loaded  with  “prayer  meeting  is  a dull  service.’  Or  “it’s 
legal  to  fish  on  Sundays,  you  know.’  Or  “there  are  lots  of 
interesting  things  to  do  Sunday  night  besides  going  to 
church.  Oh,  there  are  many  others  just  as  sly  and  lethal 
which  he  uses  in  efforts  to  defeat  the  Christian. 

If  Satan  could  just  put  you  to  sleep,  you  would  be  on  dis- 
play. Friends  about  to  come  out  of  darkness  into  marvelous 
light  would  notice  that  your  zeal  was  gone,  and  they  would 
question  the  reality  of  your  salvation.  Thus  Satan  would 
nullify  your  Christian  influence  and  keep  his  own  kingdom 
intact.  You’d  be  worth  more  to  him  asleep  than  dead. 

Don  t let  it  happen.  It  can  t happen  if  you  are  always 
girded  with  the  whole  armor  of  God.  LJ 
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From  My  Scrapbook 


Get  It  Done  Today 

What  a different  story  our  lives  would  be  if  we  would 
overcome  the  habit  of  putting  things  off.  All  of  us  are  prone 
to  procrastinate  at  times.  It  is  a common  trait  of  human 
nature  to  put  off  decisions  and  tasks  that  should  be  tackled 
today.  Procrastination  and  indecision  are  the  rocks  on  which 
more  business  craft  have  foundered  than  on  all  other  reefs 
chartered  or  unchartered. 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  31,536,000  seconds  in  a year? 
Seconds  go  by  fast,  turning  into  minutes,  hours,  days,  and 
weeks  in  the  cycle  of  the  seasons.  Every  moment  is  precious. 
There’s  time  for  work,  play,  love,  and  worship,  but  no 
time  for  a vacillating  waste  of  time. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  once  wrote:  "One  of  the  illusions  of 
life  is  that  the  present  hour  is  not  the  critical,  decisive  hour. 
Write  it  on  your  heart  that  every  day  is  the  best  day  of  the 
year.  He  only  is  rich  who  owns  the  day,  and  no  one  owns 
the  day  who  allows  it  to  be  invaded  with  worry,  fret,  and 
anxiety.  Finish  every  day  and  be  done  with  it.  You  have 
done  what  you  could.’ 

Wit  and  Wisdom 

Teacher:  “Willie,  you  were  told  to  write  a full  page  on 
the  subject  of  milk.  You  wrote  less  than  half  a page.’’ 

Willie:  “Well,  teacher,  I wrote  about  condensed  milk.’ 

A sign  on  a butcher  shop  in  London  proclaims  proudly: 
“We  make  sausage  for  Queen  Elizabeth!’’ 

Across  the  street,  on  a rival  shop,  is  another  sign:  “God 
save  the  Queen!’ 

When  you  feel  like  criticizing  the  younger  generation,  just 
remember  who  raised  them. 

o o o 

This  younger  degeneration  is  much  like  previous  ones  in 
most  disrespects. 

o © o 

An  item  appeared  in  a trade  paper  the  other  day  that 
more  than  two  thousand  elephants  are  required  to  make  our 
piano  keys.  Isn’t  it  wonderful  what  those  huge  animals  can 
be  trained  to  do? 

o o o 

It  may  be  that  there  will  be  a lot  of  people  in  heaven 
just  as  surprised  to  see  you  as  you  will  be  surprised  to  see 
them. 

o o o 

If  you  want  to  stay  young,  associate  with  young  people;  if 
you  want  to  feel  your  age,  try  to  keep  up  with  them. 

o o o 

Rivers  are  like  lives.  The  more  contributions  they  gain 
from  friendships,  the  bigger  they  grow.  Friendly,  quiet  little 
streams  that  join  them  in  their  long,  troublesome  journey  to 


the  sea,  make  them  strong  and  mighty.  The  helpful  con- 
tributions of  love  and  kindness  we  gain  from  friends  make 
our  journey  of  life  better  and  richer. — Harold  M.  Dunning, 
Loveland,  Colo. 

o o o 

Employer:  “For  this  job,  we  need  someone  who  is  respon- 
sible.’’ 

Applicant:  “That’s  me.  On  my  last  job,  whenever  anything 
went  wrong  they  always  said  I was  responsible. 

Consider  the  opinions  of  others  but  form  vour  own  judg- 
ment; it  is  you  who  have  to  live  with  the  decision. 

Do  not  resent  growing  old.  Many  are  denied  that  privilege. 

The  reason  a person  should  never  follow  the  line  of  least 
resistance  is  that  it  always  leads  to  a lower  level. 

If  you  don’t  believe  all  you  hear,  you  should  at  least  be- 
lieve all  you  say. 

Do  a little  more  each  day  than  is  expected  of  you,  and 
pretty  soon  more  will  be  expected. 

Conceit  is  a queer  disease.  It  makes  everyone  sick  except 
the  fellow  who  has  it. 

If  you  can  t be  thankful  for  what  you  receive,  be  thankful 
for  what  you  escape. 

Just  Thinking 

Birds  build  their  nests,  rear  their  young,  and  make  their 
annual  flights  to  other  climes.  But  so  far  as  is  known,  no 
bird  ever  tried  to  build  more  nests  than  its  neighbors;  and 
no  fox  ever  fretted  because  he  had  only  one  hole  in  the 
earth  in  which  to  hide;  and  no  squirrel  ever  died  in  anxiety 
lest  he  should  not  lay  up  enough  nuts  for  two  winters  in- 
stead of  one;  and  no  dog  ever  lost  sleep  over  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  have  enough  bones  buried  in  the  ground  for 
his  declining  years.  So  many  people  put  the  emphasis  upon 
the  wrong  thing. — Religious  Telescope. 

Joy 

By  Marilyn  Graber 

Joy  comes  to  men: 

Not  by  trying  to  be  perfect, 

But  by  knowing  forgiveness  for  failures. 

Not  by  earning  wealth. 

But  by  giving  of  little. 

Not  by  the  praise  of  many, 

But  by  the  sincere  thanks  of  one. 

Not  by  conquering  a land, 

But  by  winning  a friend. 

Not  by  ruling  over  many, 

But  by  loving  a few. 
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Items  and  Comments 


Those  who  would  argue  that  guitar- 
playing at  religious  services  is  a modern- 
day  innovation  are  not  going  far  enough 
back  in  history,  according  to  The  War  Cry, 
official  publication  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

Jim  Dwyer,  in  an  article  entitled  ‘The 
Guitar  Gets  Religion,  maintained  that  the 
instrument  is  “religiously  traditional,  being 
quite  similar  to  the  instruments  played  by 
David  and  the  psalmists  of  Israel. 

A teenager  from  Idaho  Falls,  Bill  Mc- 
Millin  agreed:  “It  is  the  instrument  of  our 
time.  Bach  had  his  piano;  our  generation 
plays  the  guitar  Young  people  can  express 
themselves  through  the  guitar.  What  they 
can  t say,  they  can  play. 

Mr.  Dwyer,  citing  tradition,  predicted 
increased  use  of  the  guitar  at  religious 
services. 

“Playing  and  singing  of  the  psalms  were 
among  the  most  prominent  features  of  the 
liturgy  of  ancient  Israel,  he  said.  “The 
Bible  today  calls  for  the  accompaniment  of 
stringed  instruments  when  the  psalms  are 
sung.  These  instructions,  long  neglected 
because  they  were  not  understood  or  not 
considered  applicable  to  the  new  Israel,  are 
beginning  to  be  more  frequently  observed 
by  the  use  of  guitars  and  other  instru- 
ments. 


A society  which  is  afraid  of  change  and 
afraid  to  heed  the  voices  of  dissent  is  a 
hopeless  society,  theologian  Donald  E. 
Miller  said. 

Dr.  Miller,  associate  professor  of  Christian 
Education  and  Ethics  at  Bethany  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  Chicago,  told  some  100 
theologians  attending  the  fourth  annual 
Faith  and  Order  Colloquium,  that  hope 
generally  presupposes  change. 

“A  society  which  tries  to  freeze  existing 
loyalty,  that  does  not  heed  the  voices  call- 
ing for  more  distributive  justice,  or  that 
stifles  the  dissent  by  which  the  future  is 
announced,  will  signal  its  own  hopeless- 
ness, Dr.  Miller  said. 

“Such  a society  calls  for  the  judgment 
that  always  accompanies  the  coming  of 
salvation. 

“The  basis  of  all  Christian  hope  is  the 
belief  that  nothing  can  separate  the  Chris- 
tian from  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  said. 
“The  Christian  somehow  believes  that  no 
power  in  heaven  or  on  earth  can  separate 
him  from  the  love  of  Christ,  and  that  God 
will  not  fail  to  provide  some  new  opportu- 
nity, no  matter  how  bleak  his  circum- 
stances. 


James  Forman  did  not  appear  at  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  to  present  his 
Black  Manifesto  and  its  demands  for  rep- 
arations from  white  American  churches,  but 


the  nation’s  largest  Protestant  denomina- 
tion gave  him  a hard-hitting  answer  which 
leaves  no  doubt  where  they  stand  on  the 
matter. 

In  their  closing  session  at  the  Rivergate 
Exhibition  Center,  the  16,822  messengers 
from  34,000  congregations  “totally  rejected’’ 
the  manifesto  and  its  demands. 

The  wording  of  the  resolution  was,  in 
part: 

“We  reject  in  total  the  demands,  princi- 
ples, and  methods  espoused  by  the  Black 
Economic  Development  Conference  which 
has  made  outrageous  claims  against  reli- 
gious bodies  in  the  nation,  proclaiming  our 
disapproval  of  the  intimidation,  threats, 
and  ultimatums  propagated  by  leaders  of 
this  movement. 

The  first  session  of  the  newly  united 
Minnesota  Conference  of  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church  was  enlivened  by  a demon- 
stration by  seven  young  people,  three  of 
them  carrying  rifles.  They  read  a state- 
ment criticizing  the  cnurches  for  remaining 
silent  on  vital  social  issues. 

“You,  the  Christians,  must  die  for  the 
sins  committed  by  your  silent  churches,’’ 
the  statement  began. 

Two  of  the  seven  demonstrators  stationed 
themselves  in  the  balcony  of  Hamline 
Methodist  Church,  where  the  meeting  was 
held.  The  other  five  moved  to  the  podium 
and  brandished  two  rifles  at  the  officials 
there  and  at  the  audience. 

After  each  of  eight  short  statements  was 
read  at  the  podium,  “blanks  were  fired 
from  a rifle  in  the  balcony.  When  the  group 
entered  the  church  s sanctuary,  some  fire- 
crackers were  set  off. 

The  statement  said  the  church  “must  die’ 
because  “your  taxes  bring  death  in  Viet- 
nam, because  people  use  DDT  which  kills, 
because  people  support  pollution,  and  be- 
cause children  die  of  rat  bites. 

“You  are  angry  about  this  interruption,” 
it  concluded.  “Are  you  also  angry  because 
people  are  dying  at  this  very  moment?’ 

Noting  a “staggering  loss  of  morale  among 
ministers,  delegates  to  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Arizona  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church  at  the  University  of  Redlands  took 
steps  to  revitalize  their  church. 

A report  on  evangelism,  presented  by 
Dr.  K.  Morgan  Edwards,  stated  that  “de- 
fections from  ministerial  ranks,  rising  stead- 
ily in  recent  years,  suggest  that  all  is  not 
well  w'ith  the  parson. 

Dr.  Edwards  teaches  practical  theology  at 
the  School  of  Theology  at  Claremont,  Calif. 
He  said  at  the  If 9th  annual  session  of 
Methodists  that  ministerial  efforts  are  often 
wrongly  directed. 


“The  minister  feels  forced  by  pressure  to 
persuade  members  to  come  into  the  church,” 
he  pointed  out.  “He  screws  up  his  courage 
and  asks  new  residents  to  join  a host  of 
others — already  inactive — so  that  his  record 
and  the  record  of  his  church  will  convince 
his  superiors  that  he  is  doing  a good  job.” 
The  teacher-minister  said  the  church  does 
not  need  a new  theology  or  a new  gospel 
today.  What  it  needs,  he  said,  is  to  speak 
to  the  needs  of  modern  man  in  language 
he  can  understand  and  react  to. 


Italian  Radio  reported  that  a worldwide 
study  ordered  by  Pope  Paul  VI  has  revealed 
that  “at  least  7,137  Roman  Catholic  priests 
have  requested  permission  to  marry  over  I 
the  past  six  years. 

According  to  the  radio  report,  less  than 
2 percent  of  the  424,883  priests  in  the 
church  have  made  such  requests. 

There  was  no  report  from  the  Vatican 
itself,  but  some  Vatican  sources  said  the 
poll’s  results  had  been  seen  as  “encourag- 
ing,” although  many  cardinals  reportedly 
expressed  concern. 


In  a day  when  church-related  and  other 
private  colleges  are  wondering  whether 
they  will  survive  the  1970’s  a new  concept 
in  higher  Christian  education  is  being 
launched  by  a Nazarene  educator. 

The  Reverend  Kenneth  Armstrong  has 
announced  plans  for  establishment  of  John 
Wesley  College  which  will  provide  living 
accommodations  and  accredited  theological 
courses  to  students  attending  secular  uni- 
versities in  the  Detroit  area. 

Currently  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of 
the  Nazarene,  Dr.  Armstrong  is  being 
supported  by  a national  advisory  committee 
which  includes  George  Romney,  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon. 

The  college  is  viewed  as  a compromise  j 
between  traditional  patterns  of  Christian 
education  in  this  country,  which  have 
tended  to  establish  separate  religious 
colleges,  and  the  more  recent  trent  to  affili- 
ate Catholic  and  Protestant  seminaries  and 
colleges  with  a single  large  university  or 
educational  complex  while  retaining  some 
autonomy. 

Although  the  new  college  is  named  for 
the  eighteenth-century  founder  of  Method- 
ism, Dr.  Armstrong  stressed  that  the  school 
would  be  truly  ecumenical  and  not  a Metho- 
dist or  Nazarene  institution. 

The  college  will  give  no  degree,  but  its 
students  would  attend  and  graduate  from 
various  Detroit  area  schools  of  higher  learn- 
ing. At  John  Wesley  they  would  live  in 
Christian  fellowship  and  receive  the  spirit- 
ual formation  not  provided  at  secular  uni- 
versities. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

New  Board  of  Overseers  for 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary 


The  new  ten-man  board,  which  is  to 
be  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the 
Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary,  held 
its  initial  meeting  at  Chicago  on  July  24 
and  25.  Elected  by  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Education,  this  new  Seminary  Board  of 
Overseers  is  charged  with  the  operation  of 
the  Seminary.  The  23-year-old  Goshen 
College  Biblical  Seminary  has  been  an 
integral  part  of  Goshen  College,  having 
grown  from  the  Bible  studies  programs 
of  Goshen  College. 

The  new  Seminary  Board  of  Overseer 
members,  selected  from  across  the  Menno- 
nite Church,  bring  a wide  variety  of  skills 
and  experience  to  their  task. 

Paul  L.  Conrad,  Clinical  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychiatry  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  has  seen  service  as  medical 
director  of  relief  and  service  in  Ethiopia 
and  was,  for  many  years,  medical  superin- 
tendent of  a mission  hospital  in  India. 

Clayton  Eigsti,  Manager  of  Taxes  and 
Internal  Auditing  at  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Co.  of  Peoria,  has  served  as  church 
treasurer  for  his  congregation  for  many 


years  and  has,  for  the  past  five  years, 
served  as  Stewardship  Secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Conference. 

Joseph  S.  Hertzler,  pastor  of  the  First 
Mennonite  Church  of  Iowa  City,  was  a 
contractor  before  he  entered  theological 
studies.  He  is  presently  on  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Iowa  City  Ministerial 
Association  and  on  an  Iowa  City  retire- 
ment home  board. 

Nelson  E.  Kauffman,  Secretary  of  Home 
Missions  and  Evangelism  for  the  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  and  Charities, 
has  a long  history  of  service  in  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  including  a pastorate  and 
membership  for  many  years  on  the  Menno- 
nite Commission  for  Christian  Education, 
the  Mennonite  Publication  Board,  and  the 
General  Council  of  Mennonite  General 
Conference.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  for  28  years 
and  president  for  12  years.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  Coordinating  Committee  of 
the  Association  Seminaries  for  the  first 
eight  years  from  its  foundation. 

James  D.  Kratz,  Associate  Secretary  for 


Overseas  Missions  for  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  has  had 
banking  experience  and  has  been  a mission- 
ary in  Argentina. 

John  E.  Lapp,  bishop  in  the  Franconia 
Conference  and  elder  church  statesman, 
includes  among  his  many  services,  in 
addition  to  his  long  service  as  pastor  and 
conference  leader,  also  churchwide  service 
as  chairman  of  the  Peace  Committee  and 
as  member  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education,  the  Publication  Board,  and  the 
Mission  Board. 

Emerson  L.  McDowell,  pastor  of  two 
congregations  at  the  growing  edge  of 
Toronto,  is  a leader  in  the  Ontario  Con- 
ference. He  has  done  his  BD  and  post- 
BD  theological  work  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

John  H.  Powell,  recently  pastor  of  the 
Tenth  Street  Mennonite  Church  in  Wichita 
and  newly  appointed  as  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Urban  Racial  Council  for  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities, 
has  served  as  a teacher  and  a counselor 
and  social  worker.  He  has  had  extensive 
experience  in  the  life  and  work  of  the 
church  in  urban  settings. 

Donald  E.  Yoder,  Overseer  for  the  South- 
west Conference  and  pastor  of  the  Trinity 
Mennonite  Church  in  Phoenix,  serves  on 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities  and  on 
the  General  Council  and  has  had  experience 
as  teacher  and  pastor  in  Indiana. 

Richard  J.  Yordy,  Conference  Minister 
for  the  Illinois  Conference  and  pastor  of  the 
First  Mennonite  Church  of  Champaign- 
Urbana,  has  served  in  a number  of  Illinois 
Conference,  community,  and  churchwide 
assignments,  including  the  vice-presidency 
of  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  membership 
on  the  Interchurch  Relations  Committee  of 
General  Conference,  and  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Seminary  Planning  Committee  which 
recommended  the  formation  of  the  new 
Seminary  Board  of  Overseers. 

Five  of  the  ten  new  board  members  are 
alumni  of  the  Goshen  College  Biblical 
Seminary. 

The  new  board  has  organized  with 
Richard  Yordy,  Chairman;  Joseph  Hertzler, 
Vice-Chairman;  and  Donald  Yoder,  Secre- 
tary. 

For  the  1969-70  school  year,  the 
Goshen  College  Board  of  Overseers  will 
continue  to  operate  the  seminary.  During 
this  time  operating  responsibility  will  be 
transferred  to  the  new  Seminary  Board  of 
Overseers. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  new  seminary 
board,  officers  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education  and  administrators  of  the  Goshen 
College  Biblical  Seminary  were  present  to 
orient  the  new  members  to  the  history 
and  present  status  of  the  seminary  and  to 
the  relationships  and  responsibilities  of  the 
new  board. 

An  immediate  task  of  the  new  board 
is  to  find  a person  to  serve  as  president  of 


Standing,  left  to  right:  Emerson  McDowell,  Seminary  Board;  Paul  Mininger,  President  of 
Goshen  College;  James  Kratz,  Seminary  Board;  Ross  Bender,  Dean  of  the  Seminary;  Paul 
Conrad,  Seminary  Board;  Albert  J.  Meyer,  Exec.  Sec.,  Mennonite  Bd.  of  Ed.;  Clayton  Eigsti, 
Seminary  Board;  Nelson  Kauffman,  Seminary  Board;  Erland  Waltner,  President  of  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary;  Edward  Stoltzfus,  Seminary  Faculty.  Seated:  John  Powell,  Seminary  Board; 
John  E.  Lapp,  Seminary  Board;  Joseph  Hertzler,  Seminary  Board;  Richard  Yordy,  Seminary 
Board;  Donald  Yoder,  Seminary  Board;  Paul  M.  Lederach,  President  of  Mennonite  Bd.  of 
Ed.  Not  on  Picture:  Peter  B.  Wiebe,  Vice-President  of  Mennonite  Bd.  of  Ed.;  Harvey  W. 
Bauman,  Secretary  of  Mennonite  Bd.  of  Ed. 
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the  seminary,  who  will  take  over  from 
the  president  of  Goshen  College  the 
responsibility  for  the  new  seminary.  Pro- 
cedures were  set  up  for  the  president 
selection  process. 

The  Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary 
is  one  of  two  partners  in  the  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  with  the 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  at  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  as  the  second  partner.  The  academic 
and  research  programs  and  the  libraries  of 
the  two  institutions  have  been  closely 
integrated.  This  association  will  continue. 

A new  development  is  the  moving  of 
the  entire  operation  of  the  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary  from  the  campus  of  Goshen  Col- 
lege to  the  campus  of  the  Associated 


On  July  10,  1969,  the  Lancaster  Con- 
ference Peace  Committee  gave  consideration 
to  the  Black  Manifesto  with  demands  for 
reparations  made  by  the  National  Black 
Economic  Development  Conference. 

In  addition  to  sending  a copy  of  the 
Black  Manifesto  to  all  ministers  of  the 
conference,  the  committee  communicated  the 
following: 

We  must  accept  the  parts  of  this  Mani- 
festo that  are  factual.  It  would  not  be 
responsible  nor  Christian  to  ignore  it,  nor 
take  a defense  against  it.  Neither  can  we 
endorse  everything  in  it,  or  all  the 
methods  used  for  its  promotion. 

The  present  thrust  of  the  movement 
seems  to  be  toward  the  large  wealthy 
“liberal’  Protestant  denominations  who  have 
made  many  well-meaning  statements  about 
civil  rights,  peace,  and  service  to  the 
whole  man,  but  have  not  invested  a 
proportionate  amount  of  resource  and 
effort  toward  meeting  the  needs  of  those 

Mission  69  Resolutions 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in 
session  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  in  July  adopted  six 
resolutions  which  were  entitled: 

1.  To  Encourage  “God  Is  Working’  Testi- 

monies 

2.  To  Support  the  Current  Program  and 

an  Increased  Ministry  to  Minority- 

Urban  Groups 

3.  To  Increase  the  Church’s  Awareness 

of  Its  Affluence  and  Its  Responsibility 

4.  To  Use  Versatile  and  Relevant  Ap- 

proaches in  Mass  Communications 

5.  To  Express  Thanks  for  Mission  ’69 

Blessings 

6.  To  Remember  the  Faithfulness  of 

Those  Departed 

The  full  copies  of  these  resolutions  will 
be  sent  to  you  if  you  request  them  from 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 


Seminaries  in  Elkhart.  This  move  will  avoid 
the  inconvenience  of  travel  between  the 
two  campuses  for  joint  classes,  and  other 
activities,  and  the  duplication  of  facilities. 

Among  the  new  features  at  the  Associat- 
ed Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  reported 
and  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  new 
seminary  board  was  the  initiation  of  a new 
model  for  seminary  education,  developed 
in  a major  study  over  the  past  few  years. 
This  new  model  is  an  attempt  to  develop 
a kind  of  distinctive  seminary  education 
consonant  with  the  basic  principles  of  the 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  tradition.  It  includes 
a number  of  features  that  give  much 
promise  for  the  strengthening  of  Mennonite 
churches  in  the  present  time. 


who  are  suffering  from  injustice.  We  as  a 
brotherhood  are  not  exempt,  because  we 
too  have  so  often  failed  to  care  and  be 
concerned  about  the  needs  of  those  who 
are  suffering  right  in  our  own  communi- 
ties. 

Should  it  happen  that  any  of  our  congre- 
gations would  be  presented  with  the  Black 
Manifesto,  we  as  a Peace  Committee  are 
recommending  that  the  leaders  of  the 
congregation  help  our  people  to  follow 
the  following  principles: 

1.  As  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  we 
take  the  way  of  love  in  all  human  relation- 
ships and  especially  during  the  time  of 
our  corporate  fellowship  as  a congregation. 

2.  If  a request  is  given  to  read  the 
Black  Manifesto,  that  we  be  willing  to 
have  our  services  disrupted  and  listen 
to  the  reading  of  the  Black  Manifesto 
in  a spirit  of  Christian  love  and  even  be 
willing  to  distribute  copies  to  the  members 
of  the  congregation  if  this  is  requested. 

3.  We  must  avoid  any  defensive,  un- 
christian spirit  or  actions  such  as  attempt- 
ing to  restrain  those  who  would  enter  our 
services  or  buildings  or  the  calling  of  the 
police.  This  will  only  generate  greater 
strife  and  be  considered  an  act  of  fear. 

4.  We  should  arrange  for  orderly  discus- 
sion with  those  who  might  visit  us  to  try 
to  discover  ways  in  which  the  congrega- 
tion can  exemplify  the  care  and  concern  of 
our  Lord  in  attempting  to  be  more  rele- 
vant to  the  needs  of  those  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  racial  injustice  or  economic 
bondage. 

5.  We  should  be  willing  to  repent  in- 
dividually and  as  congregations  of  any  and 
all  racial  prejudice  or  class  discrimination 
that  may  be  present  in  our  own  hearts, 
and  commit  ourselves  anew  to  sharing  the 
gospel  of  Christ  to  all  people  and  to  ex- 
pressing the  love  of  our  Lord  in  practical 
ways  to  those  who  are  in  need. 

Recently  a black  member  of  the  Menno- 


nite Church  stated  that  the  Mennonite 
Church  has  much  more  than  money  to 
give  to  the  black  people  in  our  society. 
Are  we  willing  to  demonstrate  Christian 
love  and  peace  with  a willingness  to  do 
everything  that  we  can  in  accepting  black 
people  as  equals,  making  financial  resources 
available  where  needed,  to  provide  employ- 
ment and  housing  opportunities  to  those 
who  could  find  hope  through  our  concern, 
and  to  see  individuals  as  our  Lord  sees 
them  with  all  of  His  love  and  concern? 

In  this  time  of  crisis  let  us  search  our 
own  hearts  and  commit  ourselves  anew  to 
being  “salt  and  “light”  in  a dark  and 
sinful  society. 

We  are  also  enclosing  a copy  of  the 
statement  on  race  relations  which  was 
adopted  by  Lancaster  Conference  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  on  Mar.  17,  1960,  and 
continues  to  be  relevant  to  our  situation. 

Bethesda  Church 
Honors  the  Larks 

James  and  Rowena  Lark  were  honored 
on  June  22  by  the  congregation  of  Bethesda 
Mennonite  Church  for  their  part  in  the 
founding  of  the  Mennonite  church  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  The  recognition  came  as  part 
of  the  dedication  services  for  the  new  addi- 
tion to  the  Bethesda  building. 

The  Larks  moved  to  St.  Louis  in  the 
fall  of  1956  where  they  began  a ministry 
of  relating  to  the  residents  of  the  Pruitt- 
Igoe  housing  project.  Through  their  inten- 
sive efforts  of  cell  groups,  and  Bible 
studies,  a nucleus  was  formed  with  interest 
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in  beginning  a Sunday  school  program  in 
the  area.  In  November  1957  the  Larks  re- 
tired from  the  growing  program  and  were 

(replaced  by  Hubert  and  June  Schwartzen- 
truber.  Bethesda  Mennonite  Church  was 
officially  organized  in  May  1958,  with  eight 
charter  members,  and  moved  into  a three- 
i story  building  at  2823  Dayton  Street  on 
June  15,  1958.  From  that  location  the  ex- 
panding program  included  worship  services 
and  a growing  Sunday  school,  as  well  as 
i weekday  activities  for  children  and  adults. 

The  physical  facilities  of  Bethesda  Church 
■ have  been  inadequate  to  meet  the  many 
needs  of  the  community  surrounding  the 
church  and  so  during  the  past  winter  a re- 
modeling and  expansion  program  was 
begun  on  the  building.  A new  auditorium 
was  built  behind  the  original  building  to 
seat  200  people,  and  the  basement  floor 
includes  a kitchen  and  fellowship  area. 
Bethesda  members  are  planning  an  exten- 
sive education  program  to  be  conducted  in 
the  study-center  which  will  be  formed  in 
the  remodeled  former  building. 

The  dedication  service  held  on  June  22 
was  attended  by  300  people  with  guests 
from  Iowa,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ontario  among  the  worshipers.  Greetings 
were  heard  from  the  Metropolitan  Church 
Federation,  South  Central  Conference, 
the  North  Side  Team  Ministry,  Father 
Shocklee  of  St.  Brigets  Catholic  Church, 
and  the  Zurich  Mennonite  Church  in 
Ontario,  the  home  congregation  of  the 
Schwartzentrubers.  Bro.  Lark  brought 
the  morning  message  and  Vernel  Fuller, 
Chairman  of  the  Bethesda  Church  Council, 
unveiled  a plaque  and  picture  of  the 
Larks,  which  will  be  permanent  fixtures 
in  the  new  church  building,  dedicated  to 
the  glory  of  God  for  His  use  in  the  inner 
city  of  St.  Louis,  and  remembering  James 
and  Rowena  Lark  as  His  instruments  in 
beginning  the  ministry  there. — June 
Schwartzentruber. 

Three  Cents  Extra 
Per  Week 

In  the  Executive  Report  to  the  Board 
H.  Ernest  Bennett  said,  “Our  Executive 
Committee  has  reviewed  carefully  our  total 
program  needs  in  light  of  current  inflation 
of  costs.  Although  we  are  not  projecting 
any  major  increase  in  program  we  will  need 
to  plan  a net  increase  in  budget  expendi- 
tures of  5 per  cent  or  more.  In  order  to 
meet  a 5 per  cent  increase  in  budget  it 
appears  that  we  will  need  to  ask  that  total 
per  member  giving  be  increased  to  $33.00 
annually. 

“The  Executive  Committee  is  recom- 
mending to  the  Board  that  the  per  member 
asking  be  changed  from  $31.50  to  $33.00 
at  this  annual  meeting.  The  larger  amount 
will  be  required  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
budget  being  presented  and  adequately  meet 
the  deficit  being  carried  forward  in  the 


general  fund.  The  budget  being  presented 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  does  not  include 
any  major  expansion  of  program.  Urgent 
needs  ought  to  be  included,  but  they  cannot 
be  given  priority  over  continuing  established 
program  which  our  divisions  feel  should 
have  continued  support  and  financial  back- 
ing. 

“We  believe  that  our  brotherhood  wants 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  to  continue 
to  plan  for  a vital  and  significant  program 
of  evangelism  and  service.  The  consensus 
of  our  administrative  staff  and  Executive 
Committee  indicates  that  the  budget  present- 
ed does  represent  the  most  vital  areas  of 
need  and  program  for  the  support  of  our 
congregations.  We  covet  our  Board  members’ 
evaluation  of  the  total  program,  however, 
as  well  as  particular  projects  within  each 
division.  We  pray  for  the  Spirit’s  leading 
in  our  discussion  of  budget  and  askings 
which  we  will  approve  for  consideration  of 
our  congregations  during  the  corning  year.’ 
The  Board  responded  by  adopting  the  bud- 
get as  presented.  This  raises  the  annual 
asking  per  member  from  $3 1 .,50  to  $33.00. 
This  $33.00  is  the  figure  to  keep  in  mind 
as  you  plan  your  church  budget  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

Will  the  church  respond  to  this  need? 
It  amounts  to  an  extra  3<p  per  member  per 
week. 


You  Can  Tell  the  World 

This  is  the  theme  for  a new  plan  which 
Nelson  E.  Kauffman,  the  designer,  says 
might  result  in  a new  form  of  revival- 
evangelistic  effort  in  a congregation.  This 
“Mission  at  Home’’  series  is  intended  to 
help  congregations  to  find  ways  of  sharing 
faith  with  others  and  bringing  persons  to 
know  Christ  as  Savior  and  Lord. 

The  presentation  of  this  plan  to  a 
congregation  has  two  parts.  They  are: 

Part  I - A series  of  six  weekly  messages 
by  the  pastor  (or  other  capable  leader) 
on  the  following  subjects: 

1.  The  Church’s  Message  for  Our  World 

2.  The  World  Receiving  Our  Message 

3.  Communicating  God’s  Message  in 
Our  Time 

4.  Helping  Another  Find  Faith 

5.  God’s  People  in  the  World 

6.  The  Christian’s  World  Outlook 

Each  congregation  will  need  to  decide 
on  the  most  appropriate  time  for  these 
messages,  whether  Sunday  morning, 
Sunday  evening,  or  during  the  week. 

Part  II  - A series  of  questions  on  the 
above-mentioned  subjects  are  to  be 
printed  on  page  4 on  the  Herald  Press 
bulletins  beginning  Oct.  5,  1969,  and 
ending  Nov.  9,  the  conclusion  of  Mis- 
sions Week.  On  each  bulletin  there  will 
be  questions  involving  every  member 
of  the  congregation.  The  pastor  and 
other  congregational  leaders  will  need 
to  plan  and  give  guidance  as  to  how 


these  can  best  be  used.  For  congrega- 
tions not  using  Herald  Press  bulletins, 
bulletin  inserts  may  be  ordered  from 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  46514. 


Youth  Congress  IV,  1969 

Youth  Congress  IV 
will  be  held  Aug.  23, 
24  on  the  Lancaster 
Mennonite  School 
campus.  It  is  expected 
that  1,500  youth  from 
eastern  Pennsylvania 
will  assemble  on  the 
lawn  by  the  old  Mill 
Stream.  Youth  Con- 
gress IV  will  be  a 

Richard  Pannell  climactic  ending  to  six 
months  of  widespread 
quizzing  throughout  Lancaster  Conference. 

Currently  17  teams  are  quizzing  from 
the  books  of  Mark  and  Philippians  in 
regional  district  quiz-offs.  Approximately  65 
teams  from  different  youth  groups  partici- 
pated in  the  quizzing  program.  Five  teams 
will  be  quizzing  in  the  finals  at  Youth 
Congress  IV:  the  winning  teams  from  Lan- 
caster Conference  and  from  Ohio  and 
Eastern  Conference;  an  all-star  team  from 
each  of  the  conferences,  and  a team  from 
Tampa,  Fla.  Quizzing  will  begin  at  3:00 
p.m.  Saturday  afternoon,  Aug.  23. 

Featured  speaker  for  the  weekend  is 
Richard  Pannell,  pastor  of  the  Seventh 
Avenue  Mennonite  Church,  New  York  City. 
He  will  give  his  personal  testimony  on 
Saturday  evening  following  a chicken  barbe- 
cue. He  will  also  address  the  group  on 
Sunday  afternoon  and  evening. 

The  Congress  will  climax  on  Sunday 
evening  with  the  final  quiz-offs,  presenta- 
tion of  awards,  and  Pannell’ s concluding 
message.  Interested  persons  are  invited  to 
attend. 

A Dangerous  Book 

“This  is  a dangerous  book — it  won’t  leave 
you  the  way  you  are.  You  will  need  to 
change — to  get  your  hands  dirty.  It’s  going 
to  hurt.  It  may  even  make  you  angry.  For 
this  book  is  asking  for  nothing  less  than 
faithfulness — in  making  decisions  and  acting 
on  them.’’  These  are  the  beginning  words 
on  the  inside  cover  of  the  book,  Let  My 
People  Choose. 

This  is  the  new  Mission  Study  course 
for  adults  which  is  now  being  introduced. 
It  is  a combination  of  three  courses — the 
first  is  on  Poverty  written  by  Delton  Franz 
of  Washington,  D.C.;  the  second  is  on 
Affluence  by  Carl  Kreider  of  Goshen,  Ind.; 
and  the  third  is  on  Standard  of  Living  by 
Andrew  and  Viola  Shelly  of  Newton,  Kan. 

There  is  also  a study  planned  for  the 
children  entitled  Poor  Man,  Rich  Man, 
Steward.  The  primaries  will  study  No 
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Biscuits  at  All;  juniors  will  study  White 
Elephant  for  Sale,  and  intermediates  will 
study  On  the  Trail  of  a Twin. 

This  is  an  important  study  for  the  kind 
of  times  and  situation  in  which  we  Menno- 
nites  find  ourselves.  It  is  hoped  that  every 
Mennonite  congregation  will  sense  the  need 
for  using  it  and  will  fit  it  into  the  schedule 
either  this  fall  or  as  soon  as  possible  after 
that. 

Volunteers  Confronted 
with  Need 

Seventy-nine  college-age  persons  are 
participating  in  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee’s  summer  voluntary  service 
program.  Twenty-five  are  enrolled  in  the 
service-study  seminars  conducted  in 
Appalachia  and  Cincinnati. 

There  are  12  participants  in  Appalachia. 
Three  girls  are  doing  research  in  the  social 
service  department  of  the  Williamson  ( W.  Va. ) 
Appalachian  Regional  Hospital.  One  fellow 
is  supervising  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
trainees  in  a home  repair  project,  and  two 
girls  are  doing  community  youth  work  in 
Haysi,  Va.  Another  seminar  student  is 
serving  as  a nurse  at  McDowell  (Ky. ) 
Regional  Hospital;  another  is  working  with 
the  MCC  family  service  program  in  Whites- 
burg,  Ky.  The  remainder  are  working  in 
OEO  community  centers.  Another  summer 
VS-er,  not  a part  of  the  seminar,  is  serv- 
ing as  a nutritionist  at  the  Whitesburg 
Regional  Hospital. 

In  Cincinnati,  15  Bluffton  College  stu- 
dents are  participating  in  an  inner-city 
service-study  seminar.  They  are  assigned 
to  various  public  and  private  community 
agencies.  Both  service-study  groups  will 
receive  six  hours’  college  credit  for  this 
10- week  program. 

In  addition  to  the  service-study  partici- 
pants in  Cincinnati,  five  persons  are 
assigned  as  summer  VS-ers  in  day  camping 
and  summer  recreation  programs  for  youth. 

Other  inner-city  summer  VS  projects  are 
located  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Five  summer  service  workers  have  joined 
the  long-term  voluntary  service  unit  at 
Atlanta.  The  summer  VS-ers  are  involved 
with  an  inner-city  summer  tutorial  and 
educational  program.  Four  persons  are 
located  in  Nashville.  Two  volunteers  are 
working  with  the  Opportunities  Industrial- 
ization Center,  a job  training  and  self- 
improvement  program.  The  others  are 
serving  with  the  Edgehill  Community 
Church  in  its  summer  recreation  program. 

Several  VS  units  are  in  institutional 
settings.  At  Children’s  Center,  Md.,  four 
workers  have  joined  the  long-term  VS  unit. 
They  are  working  in  a day  camp  program 
for  retarded  persons.  Lakeside  School, 
Spring  Valley,  N.Y.,  is  an  institution  for 
dependent  children.  Four  persons  are  giv- 
ing group  leadership  to  dependent  youth  in 


both  cottage  life  and  outside  activities. 

One  couple  is  assigned  to  Wiltwyck 
School  for  Boys,  New  York.  Wiltwyck  is 
an  institution  housing  100  emotionally 
disturbed  boys  from  New  York  City.  Five 
summer  VS-ers  are  serving  as  resident- 
care  workers  for  retarded  persons  at  Woods 
School,  Langhorne,  Pa.  At  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  Bethesda,  Md.,  17 
persons  are  serving  as  normal  control 
patients  in  medical  research.  They  are 
participating  in  studies  ranging  from  meta- 
bolic to  psychological  studies. 

Five  summer  VS-ers  are  participating  in 
a camp  program  at  Camp-Cann-Edi-On, 
York  Haven,  Pa.  Four  are  counselors  at 
this  resident  camp  and  one  is  the  camp 
nurse.  Those  serving  as  counselors  are 
also  involved  in  special  interest  areas  such 
as  archery,  arts  and  crafts,  and  sports. 

Draft  Counseling  Offered 

Ask  any  college  fellow  what  is  his  chief 
concern  in  getting  an  education  and  he 
will  probably  answer,  “The  draft.’ 

Why?  Likely  because  he  is  not  certain 
what  the  Selective  Service  System  will  do 
next.  He  is  not  certain  what  he  can  legal- 
ly and  morally  do  if  he  is  drafted.  And, 
therefore,  he  would  like  information  and 
guidance  in  dealing  with  his  draft  board. 

To  supply  that  information  was  the  goal 
the  University  Mennonite  Church  had  in 
establishing  a draft  counseling  service  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  University  in 
April  1969.  A committee  was  appointed 
by  the  congregation  to  study  the  long-range 
possibilities  for  the  counseling  service. 
Donald  Ranek,  a junior  majoring  in  agri- 
cultural education,  volunteered  to  prepare 
himself  as  a draft  counselor.  To  free  him 
from  a part-time  job,  the  congregation  in 
cooperation  with  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Peace  Section  chose  to  pay  him 
for  his  time. 

Through  the  United  Campus  Ministry, 
the  chartered  campus  organization  of  which 
the  Mennonite  Church  is  a member,  an 
office  in  the  campus  chapel  was  made 
available  to  Donald.  He  began  immediately 
to  prepare  for  counseling  by  spending  time 
with  the  MCC  Peace  Section  men  in  Akron, 
Pa.  A small  library  of  draft  information  was 
begun  with  contributions.  A 15-word  ad- 
vertisement was  run  in  the  university’s 
daily  newspaper,  and  immediately  calls 
began. 

The  first  day  the  advertisement  appeared 
10  calls  were  received  at  the  chapel  and 
several  more  in  the  evening  at  Donald’s 
apartment.  Appointments  were  made  and 
the  calls  continued  at  an  average  of  six 
per  day  for  the  remaining  five  weeks  of 
the  term.  The  job  became  overwhelming 
for  one  person  part-time  and  consequently 
the  chaplain-intern  offered  his  assistance. 
One  other  member  of  the  United  Campus 
Ministry  had  been  doing  some  counseling 


and  as  a result  of  the  advertisement  his 
work  increased. 

A majority  of  the  calls  were  from  fel- 
lows who  merely  wanted  information  on 
how  the  law  applied  to  their  situation.  A 
few  simply  wanted  to  avoid  the  draft  by  any 
means.  About  a dozen  were  seriously 
concerned  with  their  moral  responsibilities 
and  the  service  requirements. 

Many  who  made  appointments  expressed 
interest  in  learning  more  about  alternatives 
to  military  service.  Brochures  and  personal 
counseling  were  offered  and  some  came 
back  for  a second  appointment  after  reading 
the  materials  given  them.  Those  who  simply 
tried  to  avoid  service  were  encouraged  to  re- 
view their  position  and  take  a stand  either  j 
for  or  against  military  service.  For  those 
who  seriously  questioned  the  morality  of 
being  a military  man,  extensive  efforts 
were  made  to  encourage  them  to  establish 
a conscientious  objector  claim  on  a 1-0  or 
I-A-0  classification  if  and  when  their  col-  j 
lege  deferment  was  not  renewed. 

During  the  six  weeks  of  counseling,  over  * 
80  men  made  appointments.  Many  more  j 
had  questions  answered  by  telephone. 
Donald  personally  spent  over  100  hours  i 
counseling  and  at  least  that  many  hours 
were  spent  by  the  chaplain-intern  and  a 
volunteer  counselor  from  the  university 
student  body. 

From  Japan  to  Idaho 
for  Two  Years 

Eugene  and  Louella  Blosser  are  now  re- 
turning from  another  term  of  service  and 
are  planning  to  serve  for  two  years  in  the 
First  Mennonite  Church  in  Nampa,  Idaho. 
They  with  their  family  of  four  children 
have  returned  from  Japan  which  has  been 
home  to  them  since  1953.  The  oldest  son, 
Philip,  is  now  18  and  will  begin  his  college 
work  in  Hesston  in  September.  The  second 
son,  Tommy,  is  17  and  will  be  ready  for 
college  in  a year.  The  daughters  are  Rachel 
15  and  Mary  Lou  9.  Because  of  the  chil-  ; 
dren’s  educational  plans,  and  because  of 
the  progress  of  the  work  in  Japan,  the 
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is  Blossers  are  taking  the  extended  furlough 
for  two  years. 

“It  seems  to  be  the  Lord’s  timing  that 
j we  can  be  gone  from  Japan  just  now,  ” said 
1 Eugene  in  the  interview  at  Elkhart.  He 
went  on  to  explain  how  the  Shiroishi  church 
in  Sapporo  has  developed  to  the  point 
; where  the  leadership  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  lav  persons  and  that  a missionary  s 
! assistance  is  no  longer  required.  This  congre- 
gation had  its  beginning  about  six  years  ago 
when  the  Blossers  first  came  to  Shiroishi. 

. . . This  congregation  of  30  members  now 
has  a church  building  which  has  a seat- 
ing capacity  of  about  70. 

In  their  earlier  years  in  Japan  the  Blos- 
sers had  served  the  Taiki  congregation  from 
its  beginning  until  it  was  able  to  carry  on 
under  Japanese  leadership. 

The  Blossers  were  also  in  charge  of  the 
Missionary  Children’s  Hostel  in  recent  years. 
The  children  are  now  at  the  age  where 
the  Hostel  is  no  longer  needed  and  so  it  is 
1 being  discontinued. 

When  asked  about  church  growth  in 
i Japan,  Eugene  commented  that  it  is  quite 

I slow  and  has  probably  slowed  dow  n some 
from  what  it  was.  He  said  that  although 
; Christians  are  accepted  in  society,  students 
especially  are  hesitant  about  becoming 
Christians.  However,  those  who  do  become 
Christians  are  usually  very  much  committed 
to  Christ. 

Blosser  also  talked  about  the  needs  of  the 
I church  in  Japan.  The  first  one  that  he 
mentioned  was  that  of  leadership  training 
for  those  who  have  been  chosen  as  leaders. 
“There  are  many  good  lay  leaders,  but  they 
need  help  and  support  to  get  some  train- 
ing, he  said,  “and  this  training  needs  to 
be  done  in  the  local  area  and  while  they 
1 are  on  the  job.  ” 

A second  need  had  to  do  with  a migrating 
society.  Many  people  in  Japan  are  migrating 
' from  the  rural  areas  to  the  city.  The  church 
needs  to  know  how  to  work  in  that  kind  of 
situation. 

| A third  need  is  for  more  missionaries  to 
go  to  Japan.  At  present  two  different  kinds 
are  being  requested.  One  is  the  “evange- 
listic missionary  and  the  other  is  the 
'“English  teaching’  missionary.  Both  have 
been  effective  in  Japan  and  more  of  them 
are  needed. 

Eugene  and  Louella  have  had  a wide 
variety  of  experiences  since  his  ordination 
as  a minister  20  years  ago  in  1949.  They 
served  their  first  term  in  China  until  1951 
when  all  missionaries  were  forced  to  leave 
for  political  reasons.  Then  they  were  re- 
assigned to  Japan  where  they  have  been 
since  19.53.  About  the  only  usual  ministerial 
experience  that  Eugene  has  never  had  is 
that  of  conducting  a funeral  service.  New 
churches  have  many  baptisms,  weddings, 
and  dedications  of  babies,  but  few  deaths. 
They  are  looking  forward  to  being  in  the 
States  for  this  furlough  and  plan  to  be  at 
home  soon  at  504  Ninth  Ave.  North,  Nampa, 
Idaho  83651. 


Thirty-seven  representatives  from  eleven 
schools  met  at  Aspen,  Colo.,  July  15-21, 
for  the  first  Theological  Consultation  spon- 
sored by  the  Council  of  Mennonite  Semi- 
naries. 

The  purpose  of  the  Consultation  was  to 
examine  the  meaning  of  the  Anabaptist 
heritage  for  the  work  of  the  church  in 
the  modern  world.  Five  major  papers  were 
presented  by  representatives  from  the  five 
member  schools  of  the  Council. 

— J.  H.  Yoder,  Biblical  Seminary,  Goshen, 
Ind.  “Anabaptist  Vision  and  Mennonite 
Reality. 

— William  Klassen,  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind.  “What  Does  It 
Mean  to  Be  Biblical? 

— Myrctn  Augsburger,  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  “The  New 
Man  and  Modern  Man. 

— A.  J.  Klassen,  Biblical  Seminary,  Fresno, 
Calif.  “ Discipleship  in  a Secular  World. 

— David  Ewert,  Mennonite  Brethren 
Bible  College,  Winnipeg,  Man.  "The 
Covenant  Community  in  Mission.’ 

The  program  for  each  day  began  with  a 
biblical  study  on  the  Christian  ministry 
according  to  2 Corinthians  2 — 4.  Following 
the  major  presentation  for  the  day  a re- 
spondent focused  the  issues  of  the  paper 
as  he  saw  them.  This  was  followed  by  a 
general  discussion  to  clarify  the  issues  that 
had  been  raised.  The  afternoon  was  given 
to  small  group  discussions  and  field  trips  of 
various  kinds.  An  Issues  Committee  further 
explored  the  implications  of  the  paper  dur- 
ing the  evening  sessions. 

Aspen,  Colo.,  is  the  Switzerland  of 
America  and  has  become  known  as  “the 
Playground  of  the  Rich.  It  was  chosen  be- 
cause of  its  central  location — approximately 
1,200  miles  from  Winnipeg,  Elkhart,  and 
Fresno  respectively.  The  Consultation  was 
convened  in  the  new  Chapel  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace  erected  by  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Conference  of  the  (old)  Mennonite  Church 
to  strengthen  the  Christian  witness  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ministry  in  the  local  hospital 
which  is  administered  by  the  conference.  It 
is  strategically  located  on  a knoll  over- 
looking the  beautiful  Aspen  valley.  One  of 
the  wealthiest  men  in  the  world  had  re- 
cently attempted  to  acquire  the  site  where 
the  chapel  is  located  for  a private  residence. 
The  first  public  services  were  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  Consultation  on  Sunday, 
July  20. 

The  Consultation  was  most  significant 
in  providing  the  opportunity  for  intensive 
dialogue  and  maximum  personal  exchange. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  representatives 
from  the  various  institutions  came  together 
for  a discussion  of  theological  issues.  The 
papers  provided  the  opportunity  for  signi- 
ficant discussion  of  the  problems  facing 
the  church  in  mission.  The  location  was 
strategic  for  evaluating  the  witness  of  the 


church  in  a secular  world.  The  discussions 
evidenced  a serious  grappling  with  what  it 
means  to  be  a disciple  in  a world  come  of 
age.  Numerous  testimonials  reflected  the 
significance  of  the  Consultation  for  a re- 
covery of  the  Anabaptist  vision  of  a New 
Testament  church  that  would  give  an 
evangelical  witness  in  the  modern  world. 
— A.  J.  Klassen,  Secretary,  Council  of 
Mennonite  Seminaries. 

Speakers  on 
Middle  East  Available 

Participants  in  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Peace  Section  1969  Middle  East 
Study  Tour  are  eager  to  tell  about  their 
tour,  their  experiences,  and  their  discover- 
ies. Congregations  and  special  groups  are 
encouraged  to  invite  any  of  the  participants 
to  meet  with  them. 

The  participants  included  the  following: 
Frank  H.  Epp,  1830  Kilborn  Ave.,  Ottawa 
8,  Ont. ; Gerhard  J.  Epp,  411  Meadowvale 
Dr.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.;  Henry  D.  and 
Barbara  Esch,  8112  N.  Seventh  St.,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  85020;  Newton  L.  Gingrich,  34  Fuhr 
St.,  Tavistock,  Ont.;  Neva  L.  Herschberger, 
1114  Seventh  Ave.,  Wellman,  Iowa  52356; 
Ernest  Klassen,  Box  1163,  Steinbach,  Man.; 
John  A.  Lapp,  MCC,  Akron,  Pa.  17501; 
David  W.  Mann,  205  E.  Fifth  Ave., 
Albany,  Ore.  97321;  Adam  R.  Martin, 
Maugansville,  Md.  21767;  Emerson  L.  Mc- 
Dowell, R.  1,  Unionville,  Ont.;  Elam  C. 
Peachey,  Belleville,  Pa.  17004;  Phyllis  Pell- 
man,  Sun  Lane,  Millersville,  Pa.  17551; 
Gerhard  G.  Penner,  135  Bronx  Place,  Winni- 
peg 15,  Man.;  Maynard  and  Griselda  Shelly, 
624  Westchester  Lane,  Newton,  Kan.;  J. 
Clyde  Shenk,  Migori,  P.O.  Suna,  Kenya, 
Africa;  John  P.  Suderman,  100  Third  St., 
Winona  Lake,  Ind.  46590;  Everett  J.  Thom- 
as, 217  Willow  Street  Pike,  Willow  Street, 
Pa.  17584;  Isaac  H.  Tiessen,  272  Ranee 
Ave.,  Toronto  390,  Ont.;  Daniel  E.  Zehr, 
31  Rogan  Dr.,  Winnipeg  22,  Man. 

Family  Music  Week 
at  Drift  Creek  Camp 

Aug.  21-24  are  the  dates  of  the  fifth 
annual  Family  Music  Week  at  Drift  Creek 
Camp,  located  11  miles  east  of  Lincoln  City 
(formerly  Cutler  City),  Ore.,  on  Forest 
Road  S 727. 

Theme  of  the  special  music  week  will  be 
The  Mennonite  Hymnal  (1969).  Each  session 
will  include  a practical  discussion,  illustrated 
with  much  group  singing  from  the  new 
hymnal.  The  practical  discussions  will  be 
supplemented  by  small  vocal  and  instru- 
mental ensemble  practices,  utilizing  materi- 
als from  the  new  hymnal  and  the  growing 
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folk  hymn  repertoire.  A recorder  choir, 
crafts,  recreation,  worship  periods,  and  free 
time  will  round  out  the  schedule  of  Family 
Music  Week. 

The  staff  of  the  Drift  Creek  Camp  Music 
Week  includes  the  director,  Roy  D.  Roth, 
Siletz,  pastor  of  the  Logsden  Mennonite 
Church  and  music  instructor  in  the  Siletz 
Schools;  James  Miller,  Eugene,  Associate 
Professor  of  Voice,  University  of  Oregon; 
Mary  Oyer,  Goshen,  Ind.,  chairman  of  the 
Music  Department,  Goshen  College;  Edward 
Stoltzfus,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Coordinator  of 
Church  and  Seminary  Relations,  Goshen 
Seminary;  Amos  Burkholder,  Springfield, 
Music  instructor  in  Briggs  Junior  High 
School;  Merlin  Aeschliman,  Salem,  teacher 
in  Judson  Junior  High  School;  and  Helen 
Johnston,  Newport,  composer  and  ac- 
companist. 

Formal  activities  will  be  provided  for  chil- 
dren of  third  grade  and  older.  Provision 
will  be  made  for  the  supervision  of  chil- 
dren under  third  grade,  while  their  parents 
are  participating  in  the  formal  activities  of 
Family  Music  Week. 

For  further  information  about  Family 
Music  Week,  contact  Roy  D.  Roth,  Box  348, 
Siletz,  Ore.  97380.  Telephone:  503  444-2433. 

Congress  on  Evangelism 
"How-to-Do-lt"  Emphasis 

“The  Church  in  Action  will  receive 
extended  exposure  in  forty-two  daily  ses- 
sions, Tuesday  through  Friday,  at  the  U.S. 
Congress  on  Evangelism,  scheduled  for 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Sept.  8-13.  The  six  to 
seven  thousand  delegates  will  be  exposed 
to  a host  of  new  ideas  and  new  methods 
in  evangelism. 

“Our  goal,  said  the  national  chairman, 
Oswald  C.  J.  Hoffman  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
“is  to  send  the  pastors,  laymen,  and  evan- 
gelists back  to  their  parishes  and  fields  of 
service  loaded  with  an  unlimited  number  of 
new  ideas  and  methods  on  how  to  get  the 
job  done. 

According  to  the  chairman  of  the  work- 
shops division,  Bruce  Larson  of  New  York 
City,  there  will  be  laboratories,  training 
classes,  practicums,  and  symposia,  arranged 
so  that  delegates  will  be  able  to  participate 
in  a different  session  each  day. 

Speakers  scheduled  for  evening  addresses 
are  congress  chairman  Oswald,  C.  J.  Hoff- 
man of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  speaker  on  The 
Lutheran  Hour;  black  evangelist  Tom  Skinn- 
er, head  of  Tom  Skinner  Crusades,  Inc., 
of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  author  of  Black  and 
Free-  Keith  Miller  of  Austin,  Tex.,  best 
known  as  author  of  Taste  of  New  Wine 
and  A Second  Touch ; Methodist  Evangelist 
Ford  Philpot,  Lexington,  Ky.,  president  of 
the  Ford  Philpot  Evangelistic  Association, 
whose  crusade  crowds  have  reached  sixty 
thousand  in  the  United  States  and  eighty- 
five  thousand  in  Africa;  educator-evange- 


list Myron  Augsburger,  president  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  for 
the  last  four  years  and  author  of  seven 
books;  and  Billy  Graham  on  closing  night. 

College  Plans  New 
Units  Abroad 

Paul  Mininger,  president  of  Goshen  Col- 
lege, has  announced  that  Germany  and  the 
Far  East  will  be  locations  of  future  units 
for  the  school’s  Trimester  of  Study  and 
Service. 

The  unit  in  Germany,  to  be  operated 
during  the  spring  trimester  of  1970,  will 
be  led  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marion  R.  Wenger. 
The  Wengers  recently  ended  a two-tri- 
mester assignment  leading  a unit  in  Nica- 
ragua; in  the  summer  of  1967  they  also  led 
a unit  in  Haiti. 

Plans  call  for  the  unit  in  Germany  to  be 
operated  on  an  experimental  basis  for  one 
trimester  only  in  1970  and  again  in  1971 
for  one  trimester.  Two  reasons  for  the  new 
unit  are  to  accommodate  students  with 
German  language  skills  and  interest  in  that 
culture  and  to  examine  whether  a study- 
service  program  in  a highly  developed 
Western  nation  can  meet  the  goals  of 


Goshen’s  international  education  program. 
Up  to  this  time,  the  study-service  units  have 
been  concentrated  in  the  developing  na- 
tions of  Central  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean. 

Students  who  choose  Germany  will  give 
unsalaried  service  by  taking  part  in  work 
camps  throughout  Europe  operated  by 
Mennonite  Voluntary  Service. 

The  location  for  the  Far  East  unit  has 
not  been  determined,  but  currently  receiv- 
ing  consideration  are  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong, 
Korea,  and  rural  Japan.  Appointed  leaders  1 
for  the  unit  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M. 
Zook,  who  gave  four  years  of  service  at  , 
the  MCC  Vocational  School  in  Korea 
1959-63. 

The  unit  is  scheduled  to  operate  only 
during  the  spring  trimester  of  1971. 

The  Trimester  of  Study  and  Service  is 
unique  to  Goshen  College.  Virtually  all 
students  take  part  in  the  program.  It  is  j 
centered  in  the  young  nations  of  the 
world.  It  emphasizes  study  and  unsalaried  i 
service,  about  equally  divided  in  the  tri- 
mester. And  it  is  a vital  part  of  each  stu- 
dent’s general  education — that  series  of 
courses  which  is  taken  by  all  persons  who  ) 
want  a college  degree,  regardless  of  major, 
professional  field,  or  career  plans. 


FIELD  NOTES 


Heinz  Janzen  was  appointed  General 
Secretary  of  the  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church  at  the  General  Board’s  meeting 
in  Chicago,  June  23-25.  He  will  begin  his 
new  assignment  Sept.  1. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  Janzen  was 
pastor  of  the  Salem  Mennonite  Church, 
Kidron,  Ohio,  1963-69,  and  the  Calvary 
Mennonite  Church,  Washington,  111.,  1956- 
63. 

Janzen,  whose  parents  came  from  Russia 
during  the  1920  s,  was  born  in  New  York, 
but  grew  up  in  California,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church, 
Upland,  Calif. 

Dedication  services  at  the  Tavistock 
(Ont.)  Church  for  the  new  addition  to  be 
held  Aug.  17  at  2:00  and  7:45  p.m.  Dale 
Schumm,  missionary  on  furlough  from  India, 
will  be  the  guest  speaker. 

Change  of  address:  John  D.  Stahl 

from  Davidsville,  Pa.,  to  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801.  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  (Canada)  from 
607  Paris  Building  to  201-1483  Pembina 
Highway,  Winnipeg  19,  Man.  Tel.:  204 
453-4897.  Jerry  S.  Miller  from  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  to  Gen.  Delivery,  Hartville, 
Ohio  44632. 

New  members  by  baptism:  four  at 

Belmont,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  two  at  Lindale, 
Linville,  Va. ; one  at  Forks,  Middlebury, 


Ind.;  one  at  Manson,  Iowa. 

Samuel  and  Ella  May  Miller  were 
speakers  at  a Family  Camp  at  Highland 
Retreat  near  Bergton,  Va.,  Aug.  7-10. 

David  Augsburger  spoke  at  the  Twin 
Lakes  Bible  Camp,  Manson,  Iowa,  Aug. 
8-10,  for  the  Iowa-Nebraska  Youth  Retreat. 

Mennonite  Broadcasts’  business  man- 
ager, Darrell  Jantzi,  will  speak  Aug.  12 
at  the  Conservative  Mennonite  Conference, 
Belleville,  Pa. 

Plans  for  the  B.  Charles  Hostetter  fam- 
ily to  go  to  Nigeria  have  been  delayed  be- 
cause their  visas  have  not  yet  arrived. 


- 


Calendar 


; 


Conservative  Conference,  Belleville,  Pa.  Aug  12-14 

Mennonite  General  Conference,  Turner,  Ore.,  Aug.  15- 
19 

Washington-Franklin  (North)  Mission  Board,  Chambers- 
burg.  Pa.,  Aug.  26. 

Washington-Franklin  (North)  Conference,  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.,  Aug.  28.  , 

South  Central  Conference,  Protection,  Kan.,  Sept.  5-7. 

Washington-Franklin  (South)  Conference,  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  Sept.  11. 

Lancaster  Conference,  Sept.  18. 

Illinois  Conference,  Roanoke,  111.,  Sept.  19-21. 

Mennonite  Secondary  Teachers  Convention,  Camp 
Friedenswald,  Cassopolis,  Mich.,  Sept.  25-28. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session,  Nov,  14,  15 

Southwest  Conference,  Downey,  Calif..  Nov.  27-29. 

Mennonite  General  Council  Meeting,  Chicago,  III.,  Dec. 

9,  10. 
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They  are  now  planning  tentatively  to  leave 
after  Jan.  1,  1970. 

Eugene  Blosser  is  to  be  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church  in 
Nampa,  Idaho,  on  Sunday,  Aug.  24.  He  is 
on  a two-year  furlough  as  a missionary  from 
Japan.  His  address  is  504  Ninth  Ave.  North 
Nampa,  Idaho  83651. 

John  Powell,  who  is  presently  serving 
as  pastor  of  the  Tenth  Street  Mennonite 
Church  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  will  be  coming  to 
Elkhart  on  Nov.  1 to  join  the  staff  of 
MBMC  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Urban 
Racial  Council.  The  Powells  have  purchased 
a home  on  Cleveland  Avenue  in  Elkhart. 

A letter  from  David  Helmuth  indicated 
that  they  had  arrived  safely  on  schedule 
July  22. 

A cablegram  from  Blanche  Sell,  Bombay, 
India,  July  25:  “Arrived  Happily. 

The  Addona  Nissley  family  needed  to 
delay  their  plans  to  fly  to  Puerto  Rico  from 
July  31  to  Aug.  7.  The  children  had  the 
chicken  pox. 

Deepak  Samida,  son  of  J.  M.  Samida, 
Dhamtari,  India,  plans  to  attend  Goshen 
College  during  the  1969-70  school  year.  He 
plans  to  a'rrive  in  the  U.S.A.  in  August. 

Keith  Stuckey  flew  from  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind., 
to  Brasilia,  Brazil,  on  Aug.  4.  He  will  serve 
in  the  Overseas  Missions  Associates  program 
as  a teacher. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I heartily  agree  with  the  article,  “Meditation 
and  Spiritual  Growth,”  by  Christian  E.  Charles, 
as  it  appeared  in  the  July  15  issue  of  Gospel 
Herald.  Meditation  can  be  defined  as  “chewing 
the  cud,”  as  a cow  does.  For  quite  a while  she 
chews  over  what  she  has  eaten.  Bro.  Charles’s 
| advice  is  well  worth  taking  heed  to.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  normal  result  of  proper  meditation 
upon  God’s  Word  will  be  spiritual  growth.  Maybe 
the  reason  growth  is  slow,  or  even  no  growth 
at  all,  is  because  we  aren’t  willing  to  discipline 
ourselves  to  taking  time  for  proper  meditation. 

— Edwin  H.  Rank,  Kinzers,  Pa. 

Births 


"Lo.  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Benner,  Gerald  A.  and  Rhoda  (Alderfer),  Am- 
: bier.  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Darin  Scott, 

! July  18,  1969. 

Bontrager,  Kenneth  and  Mary  Lou  (Wengerd), 

| Denver,  Colo.,  second  son,  Troy  Andrew,  May  14, 
i 1969;  received  for  adoption,  July  18,  1969. 

Eberly,  Eugene  and  Nora  (Beiler),  New  Hol- 
land, Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Gwen 
Lynae,  July  9,  1969. 

Frey,  Mervin  and  Arlene  (Bowman),  Wallen- 
stein, Ont.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Rox- 
anne Joy,  June  23,  1969. 

Good,  Paul  and  Kathy  (Unger), , , 

second  daughter,  Heidi  Lynn,  May  15,  1969. 

Kurtz,  John  C.  and  Barbara  (Good),  Snow 
Hill,  Md.,  eighth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Lucinda 
Kim,  Jan.  8,  1968;  received  for  adoption,  July 
12,  1969. 


Landes,  Merrill  D.  and  Nancy  (Mininger), 
Mainland,  Pa.,  third  daughter,  second  living, 
Chari  Ronelle,  May  25,  1969. 

Lantz,  Chris  M.  and  Dorothy  L.  (Mellinger), 
Leola,  Pa.,  first  son  and  daughter,  Steven  James 
and  Stephanie  Jean,  Jan.  28,  1969;  received  for 
adoption,  July  14,  1969. 

Martin,  Nelson  E.  and  A.  Mary  (Shertzer), 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Linford  Dale, 
July  10,  1969. 

Miller,  Edwin  and  Carol  (Wenger),  Denver, 
Colo.,  first  child,  Lance  Gregory,  July  13,  1969. 

Roth,  Urban  and  Marcia  (Freyenberger),  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  second  child,  first  son,  Tracy 
Lee,  July  13,  1969. 

Schrock,  Merlin  and  Roberta  ( ),  Fontana, 

Calif.,  second  child,  first  son,  Mark  Allen,  July 
17,  1969. 

Stauffer,  Merlin  and  Betty  (Kauffman),  Ed- 
monton, Alta.,  sixth  child,  second  son,  Darren 
Dale,  July  17,  1969. 

Warfel,  J.  Donald  and  Eunice  (Weaver),  Owas- 
so,  Okla.,  first  child,  Randy  Lee,  May  6,  1969. 

Weaver,  Leon  and  Velma  R.  (Sauder),  Sinking 
Springs,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Sharon 
Kay,  July  17,  1969. 

Wert,  Daniel,  Jr.,  and  Miriam  ( ),  Han- 

over, Pa.,  first  child,  Douglas  Lamar,  May  28, 
1969. 

Wilder,  Guy  Richard  and  Martha  (Myers), 
La  Junta,  Colo.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Karla  Sue,  June  27,  1969. 

Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Albrecht — Zehr. — Glen  R.  Albrecht,  Pigeon 
River  cong.,  Pigeon,  Mich.,  and  Lauren  Gail 
Zehr,  Akron,  N.Y.,  Clarence  Center  cong.,  by 
Howard  S.  Bauman,  June  14,  1969. 

Differ — Yousey. — James  Allen  Differ,  Hess- 
ton  (Kan.)  cong.,  and  Janet  Ann  Yousey,  Akron, 
N.Y.,  Clarence  Center  cong.,  by  Howard  S.  Bau- 
man, July  19,  1969. 

Hartman  — Van  Liere.  — Dennis  Hartman, 
Anderson  cong.,  and  Linda  Van  Liere,  Hope 
Reformed  Church,  both  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
by  Earl  Hartman,  father  of  the  groom,  May  10, 
1969. 

Hoover — Martin. — Clifford  D.  Hoover,  Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa.,  and  Jane  E.  Martin,  Goodville, 
Pa.,  both  of  Bossier  cong.,  by  Clarence  E.  Lutz 
and  Lester  M.  Hoover,  June  14,  1969. 

King — Sprunger. — Vernon  L.  King,  Hutchin- 
son, Kan.,  Yoder  cong.,  and  Shirley  M.  Sprunger, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Hively  Avenue  cong.,  by  Vernon 
J.  Sprunger,  June  13,  1969. 

Klingelsmith — Jones. — Wayne  Douglas  Klingel- 
smith,  Akron,  N.Y.,  Clarence  Center  cong.,  and 
Bonnie  Jean  Jones,  Hilton,  N.Y.,  Baptist  Church, 
July  12,  1969. 

Maxwell — Boyd. — Warner  Maxwell,  Berlin 

(Ohio)  cong.,  and  Ida  Boyd,  Berlin,  Ohio,  Baptist 
Church,  by  Reuben  Hofstetter,  July  19,  1969. 

Schrock — Troyer. — Freeman  Schrock,  Millers- 
burg,  Ind.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  and  Carol  June  Troyer,  Lagrange,  Ind., 
Shore  cong.,  by  Samuel  J.  Troyer,  July  19,  1969. 

Slabaugh — Miller. — Virgil  Lynn  Slabaugh 

and  Barbara  Miller,  both  of  Kalona,  Iowa,  Fair- 
view  Conservative  cong.,  by  John  L.  Ropp,  Apr. 
26,  1969. 

Stauffer — Miller. — Bryan  James  Stauffer,  To- 
field,  Alta.,  Salem  cong.,  and  Judith  Coralie 
Miller,  Regina,  Sask.,  United  Church,  by  Stanley 
D.  Shantz,  May  17,  1969. 

Troyer — Frey. — J.  Jerry  Troyer,  Goshen, 

Ind.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  Atglen,  Pa.,  and 

Joyce  A.  Frey,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Zion  cong.,  by 
Ellis  B.  Croyle,  July  19,  1969. 

Yoder — Kemp. — Stanley  Doyle  Yoder,  Green- 


wood (Del.)  Conservative  cong.,  and  Mary  Jane 
Kemp,  Fairview  Conservative  cong.,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  by  John  L.  Ropp,  June  14,  1969. 

Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Frevert,  August,  son  of  August  and  Char- 
lotte (Worterbacher)  Frevert,  was  born  at  Minier, 
111,  Sept.  25,  1881;  died  at  the  Eureka  (111.) 
Hospital,  July  8,  1969;  aged  87  y.  9 m.  13  d.  On 
Dec.  16,  1922,  he  was  married  to  Ella  Mae 
Bever,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 chil- 
dren (Mrs.  Eileen  Hancock  and  George),  8 grand- 
children, one  great-grandchild,  ana  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Lottie  Dillet).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Hopedale  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  July  10,  with  John  Troyer  officiating. 

Jantzi,  David,  son  of  David  and  Katherine 
(Gascho)  Jantzi,  was  born  at  Mio,  Mich.,  Mar.  29, 
1905;  died  at  Darien,  N.Y.,  of  a massive  coronary, 
July  16,  1969;  aged  64  y.  3 m.  17  d.  On  Dec. 
25,  1931,  he  was  married  to  Martha  Bontrager, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 children 
(Shirley — Mrs.  Mervin  Miller,  Leon,  Robert,  and 
Dorothy — Mrs.  Herb  Albrecht),  6 grandchildren, 
one  brother  (Menno),  and  5 sisters  (Mrs.  Katie 
Swartz,  Mrs.  Lydia  Jantzi,  Mrs.  Barbara  Roth, 
Mrs.  Chris  Stricher,  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Albrecht). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Alden  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  July  20,  with  Daniel 
Yutzy  and  Joseph  Baer  officiating;  interment  in 
County  Line  Cemetery,  Alden,  N Y. 

Linder,  Delphia  Mae,  daughter  of  Levi  and 
Nettie  (Amstutz)  Nussbaum,  was  born  at  Dalton, 
Ohio,  May  16,  1920;  died  at  the  Mercy  Hos- 
pital, Canton,  Ohio,  July  5,  1969;  aged  49  y. 
1 m.  19  d.  On  Sept.  20,  1942,  she  was  married  to 
Ervin  Linder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 
children  (Lee,  Carl,  Glenn,  Norman  Richard, 
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Focal  Pamphlet  No.  17.  In  it  the  au- 
thor discusses  world  hunger  and  its 
causes.  He  suggests  the  kind  of  action 
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Martha,  and  Clifford),  one  grandson,  her  father, 
4 brothers  (Marion,  Harold,  Vernon,  and  Leroy), 
and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Ray  Noblet  and  Mrs.  Don 
Potter).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her 
mother  and  5 brothers.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Beech  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
July  8,  with  Wayne  North  and  O.  N.  Johns  officiat- 
ing. 

Miller,  Eli  L.,  son  of  Lewis  M.  and  Eliza- 
beth (Yoder)  Miller,  was  born  in  Johnson  Co., 
Iowa,  July  26,  1883;  died  at  the  Pleasantview 
Home,  July  15,  1969;  aged  85  y.  11  m.  20  d. 
On  Dec.  19,  1907,  he  was  married  to  Anna  G. 
Gingerich,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
sons  (Eldon,  Paul  L.,  and  Monroe),  2 daughters 
(Cora  Fry  and  Nettie — Mrs.  Truman  Schrock),  14 
grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Kate — Mrs.  Mah- 
lon  Schlabaugh).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
2 children  (Ella  and  George)  and  2 sisters  (Iva — 
Mrs.  Sam  S.  Hochstedler  and  Maggie — Mrs. 
Mahlon  Gingerich).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Fairview  Conservative  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held,  with  Morris  Swartzendruber 
and  John  Ropp  officiating. 

Nice,  Mary  S.,  daughter  of  the  late  Henry  and 
Amanda  (Shelly)  Strohm,  was  born  in  Franconia 
Twp.,  Pa.,  June  17,  1891;  died  at  the  Grand 
View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  from  a cerebral 
hemorrhage,  July  15,  1969;  aged  78  y.  28  d. 
She  was  married  to  William  K.  Nice,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  10  children  (Russell  S., 
Henry  S.,  William  S.,  Mary — Mrs.  Ralph  Benner, 
Raymond  S.,  Joseph  S.,  Grace — Mrs.  Samuel 
Frankenfield,  Emma — Mrs.  Abram  Clemmer,  Do- 
lores— Mrs.  Clyde  Moyer,  and  Richard  S.),  34 
grandchildren,  34  great-grandchildren,  and  2 
brothers  (Lloyd  and  Raymond).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Souderton  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  July  19,  with  Richard  C.  Det- 
weiler  and  Russell  B.  Musselman  officiating. 

Shetler,  Ammon  Samuel,  son  of  David  and 
Catherine  (Yoder)  Shetler,  was  born  in  Cone- 
maugh  Twp.,  near  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Aug.  9, 
1919;  died  at  Memorial  Hospital,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
of  injuries  received  in  a hay  wagon  accident, 
June  28,  1969;  aged  49  y 11  m.  19  d.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  office  of  deacon  on  Jan  16,  1955, 
and  to  the  ministry  on  Nov.  7,  1965.  Following 
this  he  served  as  supply  pastor  in  the  Johnstown 
district  of  Allegheny  Conference.  On  June  12, 
1941,  he  was  married  to  Evelyn  Knavel,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  his  mother,  4 chil- 
dren (Sherrill,  Myles,  Arden,  and  Conrad),  5 
brothers  (Harry,  Paul,  Delmar,  Charles,  and  Wil- 
liam), and  2 sisters  (Lydia  Catherine — Mrs.  Carl 
Holsopple  and  Mary — Mrs.  Delmar  Thomas).  He 
was  a member  and  assistant  pastor  of  the  Car- 
penter Park  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Kaufman  Church,  July  1,  with  John  Stahl, 
Sanford  Shetler,  and  Harold  Thomas  officiating; 
interment  in  Blough  Cemetery. 

Sommer,  Anna  L.,  daughter  of  Andrew  and 
Katie  (Schertz)  Litwiller,  was  born  at  Tremont, 
111.,  June  9,  1891;  died  at  Washington,  III  , July 
15,  1969;  aged  78  y.  1 m.  6 d.  On  Oct.  26, 
1911,  she  was  married  to  Joseph  D.  Sommer,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Jerald),  2 
grandchildren,  and  4 great-grandchildren.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  2 children  (Kenneth 
and  Mildred).  She  was  a member  of  the  Meta- 
mora  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
July  18,  with  Roy  Bucher  officiating;  interment 
in  Stewart-Harmony. 

Vernier,  Diane  Louise  and  Sheila  Jean, 

daughters  of  Eugene  and  Gladys  (Yoder)  Vernier, 
were  born  at  Canton,  Ohio,  Apr.  14,  1963 

(Diane),  and  June  8,  1961  (Sheila);  died  at  Louis- 
ville, Ohio,  July  7,  1969;  aged  6 y.  2 m.  23  d 
and  8 y.  29  d.  The  two  girls  were  killed  instantly 
when  hit  by  a car  when  getting  the  mail.  Sur- 
viving in  addition  to  the  parents  are  one 
brother  (Steven),  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Willis  Yoder,  and  Mrs.  Beulah  Vernier),  and 
great-grandmother  (Mrs.  Charles  Miller).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Beech  Church,  July  10, 
with  Wayne  North,  Tom  Barret,  and  O.  N. 
Johns  officiating. 
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Christian  and  Sex 

By  Merle  G.  Stoltzfus 
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Some  time  ago  the  local  parent-teacher  association  featured 
a guest  speaker  whose  assignment  was  “The  Sex  Education 
of  Children.”  I discovered  that  the  assumption  at  the  meeting 
was,  since  the  home  and  the  church  no  longer  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  sex  education,  the  public  school  system  will 
have  to.  If  this  indictment  is  correct,  we  as  a church  had 
better  take  a second  look  at  our  responsibility  to  our  chil- 
dren in  this  area. 

We  are  living  in  a time  of  preoccupation  with  sex.  I sup- 
pose the  mass  news  media  is  largely  responsible  for  this.  In 
an  average  newspaper,  in  a few  minutes’  time,  one  can  find 
five  or  six  articles  dealing  with  sex  or  sex  crimes.  Radio 
programs  continually  feature  rock-and-roll  music  which  ex- 
presses the  sex  philosophy  of  our  day  and  is  geared  directly 
or  indirectly  to  sexual  stimulation.  Magazines  repeatedly  dis- 
play the  partly  nude  girl  and  her  charms,  implying  that  if 
one  makes  correct  purchases  there  will  be  sexual  advantages. 
It  all  adds  up  to  a type  of  idolatry. 

Much  of  the  biblical  morality  has  been  rejected  for  the 
“new  morality.  Sex,  rather  than  being  sacred,  is  fun.  The 
pill  has  removed  the  fear  of  pregnancy.  Society  is  supposed 
to  finally  be  losing  its  inhibitions  and  becoming  “of  age.” 

Contrary  to  what  we  might  think,  the  Bible  has  a lot  to 
say  about  sex.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
takes  the  lead,  and  in  the  New  Testament,  First  Corinthians 
stands  out.  There  are  repeated  warnings  to  those  who  violate 
moral  laws  and  illustrations  of  the  consequences  suffered. 
Examples  here  are  David’s  adultery  and  Amnon’s  fornication. 
2 Samuel  11  and  13.  The  Bible-reading  Christian  cannot 
claim  ignorance  in  the  area  of  sex. 

The  Nature  of  Sex 

The  starting  place  is  to  realize  that  sex  was  created  by 
God.  Gen.  1:27  tells  us  that  “male  and  female  created  he 
them,”  thus  asserting  man’s  sexuality.  Consequently,  sex  is 
not  dirty,  it  is  not  something  outside  the  realm  of  the  sacred, 
it  is  not  something  God  cannot  bless,  and  not  something 
Christians  do  not  talk  about.  Rather,  just  like  the  rest  of 
God’s  creation,  sex  is  holy  and  pure.  Sin  and  evil  came  only 
as  a perversion  of  the  good  which  God  had  created. 

Nor  is  sex  something  we  can  choose  to  ignore.  We  are  tied 
together  in  such  a way  that  each  aspect  of  our  body  affects 
the  total  person.  For  instance,  if  my  sex  life  is  what  it  should 
be,  I will  also  be  enjoying  mental,  emotional,  and  spiritual 
health.  Consequently,  if  I am  living  in  sin,  all  these  areas 
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will  be  adversely  affected.  Therefore  since  sex  is  very  much 
a part  of  us,  we  should  accept  it  with  frankness  and  rever- 
ence. 

Modern  thinking  ofttimes  presents  sex  as  another  physical 
appetite  to  be  satisfied,  just  as  hunger  is  satisfied.  This  isl 
not  a new  philosophy.  It  was  present  in  the  church  in  ( 
Corinth.  Paul  speaks  to  it  in  First  Corinthians  6:  “Meats  for 
the  belly,  and  the  belly  for  meats:  but  God  shall  destroy  both 
it  and  them.  Now  the  body  is  not  for  fornication,  but  for 
the  Lord;  and  the  Lord  for  the  body.”  Paul  says  both  the 
stomach  and  food  will  pass  away,  but  when  it  comes  to"' 
personality,  to  the  man  as  a whole,  there  is  an  eternal 
dimension,  and  the  body  will  be  resurrected  in  connection 
with  it.  Also  sexual  appetite  if  left  unsatisfied  will  not  cause 
weakness  or  death.  Paul’s  consistent  teaching  is  that  the  body  , 
is  to  be  controlled,  not  served. 

The  Purpose  of  Sex 


The  obvious  function  of  sex  is  of  course  the  biological 
one.  God’s  plan  is  for  the  conception  and  the  birth  of  chil- 
dren to  take  place  within  the  marriage  relationship  and  in 
the  context  of  the  home.  Scripture  is  very  frank  about  this. 
It  repeatedly  describes  the  sexual  relations  with  the  word 
“knew.”  (See  Gen.  4:1.)  This  is  a very  fitting  translation  since 
the  sexual  relations  are  the  most  intimate  of  which  human 
beings  are  capable. 

Sex,  however,  has  another  purpose.  That  is  to  provide 
enrichment  for  life.  Those  who  are  married  know  that  their 
sexual  relations  cement  and  enrich  their  relationship,  as  an 
expression  of  ultimate  confidence. 

For  the  unmarried,  sexual  energies  are  channeled  into 
other  areas  and  result  in  various  forms  of  creativity.  This  is 
why  unmarried  persons  often  make  unique  contributions.  So 
the  question  is  not  whether  one  is  married  or  unmarried, 
but  rather  as  Paul  writes  in  1 Cor.  6:20,  whether  one  is 
using  his  body  for  the  glory  of  God.  If  he  is,  there  will  be 
an  enriching  dimension. 

Controlling  Sex 


, 


It  is  in  this  area  that  we  run  into  our  problems.  The  sex 
drives  and  passions  are  strong,  especially  in  youth;  and  sex 
outside  the  will  of  God  is  always  wrong.  Sexual  sins,  how-^j 
ever,  are  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  Prov.  6:32,  33  clearly  states 
that  in  adultery  a man  destroys  himself  and  “his  reproach 
shall  not  be  wiped  away.  Ofttimes  this  reproach  includes  a 
lot  of  suffering.  Take,  for  instance,  these  words  from  the 
letter  of  a girl  who  was  asking  for  help:  “I  met  this  guy 
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when  I was  fourteen;  at  sixteen  I had  his  baby;  now  I’m 
twenty-one  and  he’s  married  to  someone  else.’’  Those  of 
us  who  have  not  had  a similar  experience  probably  cannot 
begin  to  sympathize  with  a girl  like  that.  The  adjustment 
she  will  be  called  upon  to  make,  the  suffering  she  will  en- 
dure, the  task  of  rearing  her  child  without  a father,  and  the 
' fact  that  she  will  be  ostracized  by  society  will  make  her  road 
a difficult  one  regardless  of  which  direction  her  life  takes.  Nor 
is  hers  an  isolated  case.  Statistics  tell  us  there  are  one  mil- 
lion such  children  in  the  United  States  today.  In  some  of 
our  leading  cities  the  ratio  runs  as  high  as  one  to  five.  Sin 
| is  always  deceiving  and  we  do  well  to  remember  that  no  one 
can  flout  God  s laws  without  suffering  for  it. 

Then,  too,  there  is  no  escaping  judgment  for  sexual  sins. 

| In  addition  to  the  suffering  in  life  there  will  be  the  future 
judgment.  In  Matthew  5 Jesus  says  that  it  is  better  for  us 
to  suffer  physical  crippling  than  to  be  caught  in  a sexual 
| relationship  which  would  bar  us  from  heaven.  In  the  early 

I centuries  of  the  church,  some  men  took  Jesus  words  literally 
and  castrated  themselves  to  once  and  for  all  rid  themselves 
of  sexual  temptation.  This  same  note  of  severity,  when  it 
i comes  to  sexual  sins,  is  found  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  1 Corinthians  6 Paul  clearly  states  that  “.  . . nei- 
ther fornicators,  nor  idolaters,  nor  adulterers,  nor  effeminate, 
nor  abusers  of  themselves  with  mankind  . . . shall  inherit 
I the  kingdom  of  God.  ” 

Perhaps  some  definitions  are  in  order.  Sexual  relations 
' between  unmarried  persons  are  described  by  the  word 
“fornication.”  A married  person  having  sexual  relations  with 
someone  other  than  his  marriage  partner,  is  engaging  in 
: adultery.  The  group  Paul  describes  as  “effeminate  . . . 
abusers  of  themselves  with  mankind  you  will  read  of  in 
your  newspapers  as  lesbians  and  homosexuals.  These  sins 
if  unrepented  of  bar  one  from  heaven. 

But  doesn’t  God  forgive?  Yes,  He  does.  Incident  after 
incident  in  the  Bible  would  bear  this  out.  But  why  suffer 
the  wound?  Why  bear  the  scar?  Why  go  through  the  long 
and  difficult  process  of  finding  healing  if  one  can  be  spared 
all  this? 

And  God  does  intend  for  us  to  be  spared.  There’s  much  we 
can  do  to  protect  ourselves.  The  starting  place  is  to  guard 
carefully  our  thought  lives.  The  fullness  of  the  Spirit  always 
means  a disciplined  thought  life.  We  must  choose  our  read- 
ing material  carefully,  never  once  giving  way  to  suggestive 
materials.  These  things  have  a way  of  riveting  themselves  in 
our  minds,  and  it’s  a tremendous  struggle  to  later  get  rid 
of  them. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  matter  of  one’s  companions.  For 
those  who  are  older,  it  means  choosing  very  carefully  one’s 
dating  companions  because  of  the  amount  of  time  that  will 
be  spent  alone  together.  And  there  can  be  no  compromise 
when  it  comes  to  parking,  petting,  or  similar  activities. 
Physical  contact  is  always  dangerous  and  out  there  some- 
where there  is  a point  of  no  return. 

Age  is  also  a factor.  It  appears  that  the  pressures  of  today 


are  pushing  our  children  into  social  activities  at  an  earlier 
age  than  ever  before.  Perhaps  this  is  where  we  as  parents 
must  take  a firmer  stand.  One  girl,  who  learned  the  hard 
way,  said:  “No  matter  how  mature  a girl  thinks  she  is  at 
thirteen,  she  is  only  a child.” 

Improper  dress  is  also  a contributing  factor  to  sexual  fail- 
ure. Many  Christian  women  and  girls  have  gone  much 
farther  than  they  should  have  in  accepting  too  short  skirts, 
and  low-cut  dresses.  The  harvest  of  unwed  mothers  and 
sexual  sins  will  probably  be  a lot  greater  than  we  realize 
because  of  our  failure  to  refuse  to  worship  at  the  altar  of 
fashion. 

I realize  all  this  means  maintaining  a high  level  of  integ- 
rity. But  I am  convinced  that  if  we  discipline  ourselves,  if 
we  respect  biblical  teaching,  if  we  answer  honestly  and 
frankly  our  children’s  questions,  and  depend  on  the  Spirit, 
a pure  and  virtuous  life  can  be  lived  even  today.  EH 


"We're  Sorry,  Charlie" 

Out  of  the  pits  of  hell,  Charlie  emerged  from  the  clutches 
of  Satan.  Charlie  was  freed  from  jail,  but  more  than  that  he 
had  been  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  sin.  He  had  found  the 
Savior  of  his  father.  It  was  from  his  father’s  knee  that  he 
first  heard  the  name  of  Jesus.  This  he  would  never  forget. 

The  brethren  from  the  local  church  had  begun  jail  ser- 
vices every  Monday  evening,  and  from  this  bridge-building 
process  of  love  and  sharing  the  living  Christ,  Charlie  found 
the  way  into  the  church. 

At  first  the  attendance  was  easy,  for  there  were  new 
faces  and  handshakes  to  be  experienced.  However,  it  was 
not  long  before  Charlie  felt  that  he  was  somehow  vastly 
different  from  the  church-born  people  of  the  fellowship. 
It’s  true,  no  one  threw  punches  at  him.  They  didn  t need 
to.  When  he  shared  with  the  Wednesday  evening  prayer 
meeting  that  the  church  seemed  to  be  only  a “social  club,” 
they  didn’t  disagree;  they  just  laughed  and  went  home. 
When  Charlie  asked  about  being  baptized,  the  people  and 
the  pastor  told  him  he  would  have  to  go  through  the  proper 
channels.  Charlie  didn  t recall  any  proper  channels  when  he 
read  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  and  this  he  couldn’t  understand. 

It  didn’t  take  long  for  Charlie  to  see  that  these  well- 
meaning  people  didn  t really  mean  the  handshakes  and 
good-mornings.  This  was  simply  routine  procedure,  for  after 
all  they  did  this  to  each  other  also.  So  Charlie  sought  fel- 
lowship elsewhere. 

People  in  the  church  are  now  asking,  “What  happened  to 
Charlie?”  “Isn’t  he  coming  to  worship  anymore?”  “Why 
doesn’t  he  feel  at  home  here?”  “Didn  t we  shake  hands  with 
him?”  “I  always  appreciated  his  ideas.”  Etc.,  etc.  “Sorry, 
Charlie!” 

— A Pastor. 
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Who  Reflects  Whom? 

In  the  recent  “Mennonite  Youth  Research  (see  article  in 
the  July  22  issue  of  Gospel  Herald,  “Insight  into  Mennonite 
Youth ”),  we  note  that  29%  of  young  people  give  none  of 
their  income  to  the  church;  21%  give  1%;  17%  give  2-4%; 
9%  give  5-7%  of  their  income;  19%  give  8-10%;  and  5% 
give  11%  or  more.  The  research  also  reveals  the  statement 
that  Mennonite  young  people  are  not  sure  if  they  have  any 
responsibility  for  the  financial  support  of  the  church. 

Do  Mennonite  young  people  have  money  to  give?  The  re- 
port indicates  that  youth  do  receive  income.  Fifty-eight  per- 
cent receive  less  than  $5  per  week;  19%  receive  $5-$10; 
8%  receive  $10-$15;  6%  receive  $15-$20;  6%  receive  $20- 
$50;  and  2%  receive  $50  and  over  per  week. 

Summarizing  the  statistics  just  presented  we  have  the 
following  tables: 

58%  receive  less  than  $5  per  week 
19%  receive  from  $5  to  $10  per  week 
22%  receive  over  $10  per  week 

29%  give  nothing  to  the  church 
38%  give  less  than  5% 

33%  give  from  5 to  11% 

While  we  have  no  breakdown  on  giving  by  adults,  the 
churchwide  annual  statistical  report  for  1968  indicates  that 
all  Mennonite  giving  was  only  4.82%  of  their  income.  Here 
we  note  that  67%  of  the  youth  are  below  this  and  33%  are 
above  this  amount.  Some  questions  before  us  are:  (1)  Why 
do  29%  of  our  youth  give  nothing  to  the  church?  (2)  Why 
do  another  38%  give  less  than  half  the  tithe?  (3)  Why  do 
14%  indicate  they  have  no  responsibility  to  support  the 
church?  (4)  Why  do  48%  of  the  youth  feel  uncertain  about 
church  support?  (5)  Why  do  only  38%  affirm  such  respon- 
sibility? 

In  contrast  the  young  people  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
and  of  the  Evangelical  Covenant  Church  all  report  giving 
and  supporting  their  churches! 

It  is  not  our  responsibility  to  criticize  the  youth  but  to 
point  out  that  they  likely  reflect  the  attitude  and  teachings 
of  their  parents.  Parents  who  tithe  generally  teach  and  train 
their  children  to  tithe  and  practice  good  stewardship.  If  we 
want  our  youth  to  become  faithful  and  loyal  Christians, 
actively  participating  in  the  work  of  the  church,  then  we  as 
parents  will  need  to  demonstrate  our  faithfulness  and  Chris- 
tian stewardship  responsibilities.  This  research  study  has 
given  to  us  the  facts  as  well  as  a challenge.  Is  not  now  the 
time  for  all  of  us  parents  to  examine  our  stewardship  prac- 
tices and  to  make  new  commitments  in  keeping  with  what 
God  has  done  and  is  doing  for  us? 

— J.  J.  Hostetler. 


By  Still  Waters 


For  this  is  the  message  that  ye  heard  from  the  be- 
ginning, that  we  should  love  one  another. — 1 John  3:11. 

F.  W.  Robertson  wrote,  “Let  the  weakest,  let  the 
humblest  remember,  that  in  his  daily  course  he  can, 
if  he  will,  shed  around  him  almost  a heaven.  Kindly 
words,  sympathizing  attentions,  watchfulness  iagainst 
wounding  men’s  sensitiveness — these  cost  very  little, 
but  they  are  priceless  in  their  value.  Are  they  not 
almost  the  staple  of  our  daily  happiness?  From  hour  to 
hour,  from  moment  to  moment,  we  are  supported,  blest, 
by  small  kindnesses.  ” 

I have  said  numerous  times  that  no  one  will  expe- 
rience heaven  over  yonder  who  does  not  experience 
something  of  heaven  right  here.  Might  it  also  be  said 
that  no  one  will  make  it  into  heaven  hereafter  who  has 
not  learned  how  to  make  heaven  for  others  here  and 
now? 

And  since  the  character  of  God  is  best  described  by 
love,  then  His  children  somehow  do  take  on  the 
character  of  the  Father.  This  is  the  message  Jesus 
proclaimed  at  the  beginning  and  John  repeats  in  his 
epistle.  God  is  love.  We  should  love  one  another. 

As  Robertson  suggests,  love  shows  itself  in  the  small 
kindnesses  and  in  our  desire  to  do  nothing  which  hurts 
another  in  any  way.  We  know  “we  should  love  one  an- 
other.” However,  we  sometimes  forget  this  means  in 
the  small  things  of  life  which  happen  every  moment 
of  every  day. 


‘‘On  the  other  hand,  the  black  man’s  final  humiliation  is 
that  he  didn’t  even  assist  in  tearing  off  his  own  chains  1 
Rather,  he  was  but  a pawn  in  a power  struggle,  “.  . . freedj 
by  others,  as  a by-product  of  a political  dispute  betweenj. 
two  groups  of  whites.  He  was  freed  not  because  freedom 
was  deemed  his  birthright,  but  because  one  of  the  country  sj 
greatest  leaders,  President  Lincoln,  felt  that  the  abolition  of 
slavery  would  aid  the  North  in  winning  the  war  and  would 
eventually  serve  to  strengthen  the  Union.  As  he  himself 
wrote: 

‘My  paramount  object  in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the 
Union.  ...  If  I could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  ' 
slave  I would  do  it,  and  if  I could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  ; 
slaves  I would  do  it;  and  if  I could  save  it  by  freeing  some  ji 
and  leaving  others  alone,  I would  also  do  that.  What  I do 
about  slavery  and  the  colored  race,  I do  because  I believe... 
it  helps  to  save  this  Union.  . . . — from  Beyond  the  Burn- 
ing (p.  56),  by  Sterling  Tucker.  Association  Press. 
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Mind  Expanding 
or  Escapism? 

Under  the  above  title  The  Mennonite  Brethren  Herald 
carried  a report  on  the  rise  of  all  kinds  of  mysterious  and 
mystical  movements  across  our  country.  Following  are  some 
pf  the  items  called  to  attention. 

“Around  the  United  States,  the  practitioners  of  the  occult, 
the  mysterious  and  mystical  are  enjoying  a heyday  unmatched 
since  the  Salem  witch  trials,  says  Paul  Steiger  in  the 
Winnipeg  Free  Press. 

And  the  whole  thing  is  growing  into  a substantial  business. 
‘Sensitivity  training,”  and  “encounter  group”  centers  are 
flourishing  with  plenty  of  customers  coming  and  paying  as 
much  as  $1,000  per  person  in  search  of  “self-awareness.” 

Steiger  says  these  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  interest  in 
mind  expansion  drugs  and  that  youth  are  reacting  against 
the  cold  rationality  of  science. 

Also  growing  very  rapidly  is  the  practice  of  many  persons 
:o  consult  astrologers  before  reaching  decisions.  Zolar,  a 
orosperous  New  York  stargazer,  claims  to  have  several  hun- 
dred clients  who  each  pay  him  a $20  annual  retainer  for 
aersonal  service. 

Moving  hand  in  hand  with  astrology  in  some  cities,  says 
Steiger,  is  a rising  interest  in  witchcraft  and  hypnosis. 
College  courses  on  the  history  of  witchcraft  have  popped 
ijp.  Essalem  Institute  in  Big  Sur,  Calif.,  entertained  10,000 
people  in  1968  and  expects  25,000  this  year.  The  core  of 
these  programs  is  almost  always  group  confession.  Partic- 
ipants are  encouraged  to  scream  and  cry,  and  to  call  up  their 
deepest  frustrations,  fears,  and  aspirations.  The  members  of 
:he  group  discuss  and  criticize  their  own  reactions  and 
:hose  of  other  members. 

More  controversial  is  another  rapidly  growing  movement — 
Scientology — known  officially  as  the  Church  of  Scientology. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  U.S.  membership  doubled  or  tripled 
last  year  and  may  be  several  hundred  thousand.  Scientology 
was  founded  in  the  early  1950’s  by  L.  Ronald  Hubbard,  a 
ormer  science  fiction  writer.  Initiates  are  led  through  a series 
}f  sessions  by  a trainer,  says  Steiger,  “who  makes  heavy 
use  of  brainwashing  techniques — such  as  repetitive  mental 
:asks  and  directed  free  association — to  break  down  the  new- 
x>mer’s  psychological  defenses.” 

Some  psychiatrists  claim  the  techniques  can  readily  induce 
schizophrenia.  Despite  efforts  made  to  stop  its  spread  the 
church”  is  rapidly  spreading  its  influence. 

This  report,  of  course,  is  not  the  first  one  which  points 
put  the  rapidly  growing  search  of  modern  man  for  the 
nysterious  in  order  to  find  meaning  and  “self-awareness.” 
t seems  strange  that  it  flourishes  in  such  a scientific  age 
intil  one  remembers  that  man  will  always  remain  restless 
vithout  God. 


Isaiah  came  to  real  self-arwareness,  not  through  a sen- 
sitivity course,  or  astrology,  or  even  an  encounter  group, 
but  through  an  honest  face-to-face  encounter  with  a holy 
God.  Although  one  can  learn  much  in  frank  and  free  en- 
counters with  others,  yet  the  pattern  of  Scripture  from 
Abraham,  David,  Amos,  Jeremiah,  Peter,  Paul,  and  John 
seems  to  be  a desert  experience  where  one  really  en- 
counters God  in  all  His  holiness  and  love.  This  leads  to 
true  self-awareness.  And  until  man  comes  to  this  encounter 
he  will  search  for  all  kinds  of  other  things  to  find  “self- 
awareness.  The  desert  experience  may  not  sound  as 
dramatic,  but  it’s  a great  deal  more  lasting,  soul-shaking, 
and  earth-moving. — D. 


Man's  First  Need 

A motorist  drove  into  a service  station  and  asked  for  ten 
gallons  of  gas.  Three  station  attendants  sprang  into  action. 
One  wiped  the  windshield,  another  checked  the  tires,  and  a 
third  put  water  into  the  radiator.  The  driver  paid  the  bill 
and  drove  off. 

A few  minutes  later  he  returned.  “Did  any  of  you  put  gas 
into  my  car?”  he  asked. 

The  three  attendants  consulted  together  and  confessed  that 
they  had  not.  They  were  so  concerned  about  the  windshield, 
tires,  and  radiator  they  failed  to  remember  the  man  needed 
gas. 

Sounds  like  some  who  rush  to  minister  to  man,  in  all  his 
need,  yet  forgetting  that  if  a man  is  to  keep  going  he  needs 
God.  And  by  no  amount  of  attention  to  only  secondary 
things  will  man’s  first  need — his  relationship  to  God — be 
taken  care  of. — D. 

That  Stop  Sign 

I confess  I have  more  sympathy  and  respect  for  those  who 
practice  civil  disobedience  out  of  a good  conscience  for  peace 
and  social  justice  than  for  the  bishop,  preacher,  or  parent 
who  practices  civil  disobedience  by  going  through  a stop  sign 
or  exceeding  the  speed  limit.  The  first  still  have  a conscience. 
The  second  “makes  me  wonder.’’  For  what  does  it  profit  if 
we  say  we  should  obey  in  great  things  if  we  knowingly 
disobey  in  small  things? — D. 

Kept  Busy  But . . . 

Wesley  Nelson  put  it  in  telling  words:  “One  reason  the 
success  of  the  church  is  so  deceptive  is  that  success  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  church  to  develop  a whole  program  of 
activities  that  can  keep  a person  busy  without  his  being  in 
touch  with  either  the  risen  Christ  or  the  world.  The  church 
has  developed  a kind  of  cultural  and  institutional  life  of  her 
own  which  is  quite  independent  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  the 
life  of  the  world.  ” 
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Toward  a More 
Effective 
Service  Program 

By  Ralph  M.  Smucker 

Our  world  may  be  characterized  as  unloving,  unforgiving, 
and  unable  to  cope  with  differences  that  exist  within  it.  God, 
however,  has  called  us  to  be  His  instruments  of  love,  for- 
giveness, and  reconciliation  in  today’s  world.  The  Word  of 
God  is  very  clear  on  this  point:  unless  people  are  changed 
by  Christ  and  informed  by  His  Spirit,  the  future  offers  little 
hope  for  them.  If  they  are  individually  and  corporately  trans- 
formed, then  God  can  work  through  them  and  us  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  diversity  in  unity. 

That  our  church  has  the  vision  to  call  people,  especially 
young  people,  to  active  full-time  giving  of  self  is  a laudable 
test  of  its  spiritual  condition.  It  is  an  impressive  experience 
to  ponder  the  number  of  persons  who  have  given  themselves 
to  Christian  Voluntary  Service.  A great  majority  of  those 
who  are  in  VS  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  dedication  to  the 
service  of  Christ.  What  they  have  lacked  in  understanding 
and  wisdom  they  have  made  up  for  in  dedication  to  their 
task.  It  is  natural  that  youth  lack  those  things  gained  only 
by  experience  and  maturity.  Their  energetic  vision  and  com- 
passion more  than  compensate  for  this  and  leave  an  inspiring 
example  to  many  of  their  elders  in  the  church  who  are  al- 
most inextricably  tangled  in  the  web  of  materialism. 

Scripture  implies  that  the  wisdom  of  God  is  given  to  men 


Ralph  Smucker  is  pastor  of  the"  Bethel  congregation  in  West  Liberty,  Ohio.  This 
article  was  prepared  from  a letter  Smucker  wrote  to  Ray  Horst,  secretary  for  relief 
and  service  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Many  of  his  suggestions  in  the  article 
stemmed  from  participation  in  the  Pastors’  Urban  Tour  sponsored  by  MBMC  in 
February  of  this  year. 


through  Christ,  this  wisdom  being  the  understanding  of  hov 
God  wants  to  work  through  Christ  to  unify  all  men  unt( 
Himself  and  to  each  other.  Eph.  1:9;  2:14.  It  seems  impera 
tive  that  in  order  for  our  Voluntary  and  Civilian  Peace  Ser 
vice  programs  to  fulfill  their  mission,  the  church  must  take 
seriously  its  responsibility  to  equip  the  saints  before  the?iV 
are  thrust  into  a situation  that  demands  the  necessary  equip  I 
ment.  If  we  fail  to  give  them  adequate  training  for  their  task 
we  cause  an  affront  to  their  sense  of  priorities  and  permi 
ourselves  as  the  church  to  take  far  too  lightly  one  of  oui 
primary  responsibilities — putting  the  gospel  into  shoe  leather 
How  can  we  ever  convince  youth  that  we  are  concerned,  , 
for  the  alienated  and  lonely  if  we  refuse  to  give  them  adej 
quate  preparation  and  only  send  them  volumes  of  broker 
records  that  play  “insufficient  funds,  insufficient  funds,  in-: 
sufficient  funds’  in  response  to  their  requests  for  resource:) 
to  help  them  in  their  assignment? 

If  we  expect  our  youth  to  take  their  opportunities  morel 
seriously,  we  must  first  take  our  own  responsibilities  morej 
seriously.  It  is  with  these  concerns  in  mind  that  I offer  the 
following  suggestions  for  more  effective  VS  and  CPS  pro  * 
grams: 

1.  Initiate  an  enlarged  educational  program  to  interpret 
the  hazards  and  difficulties  of  the  task  by  sharing  some  ofj 
the  failures  in  addition  to  the  successes.  Let’s  use  methods 
beyond  Agape  magazine.  How  about  VS-ers  writing  articles! 
every  week  for  the  Gospel  Herald  and  other  church  periodn 
cals?  Arrange  for  articulate  volunteers  to  do  deputation  work, 
across  the  church.  More  firsthand  experiences  should  be  pro- 


Ralph  Smucker  (second  from  left)  shares  and  listens  with  Robert  Hartz- 
ler  (left),  Wayland,  Iowa,  and  Robert  Johnson,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  during 
the  Urban  Tour  Seminar  for  Mennonite  Ministers,  Feb.  10-21,  1969. 
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vided  for  pastors  and  adults  to  allow  them  to  become  more 
| involved  and  informed  about  our  service  programs. 

2.  Provide  sufficient  financial  resources  so  that  necessary 
personnel  and  program  resources  are  available  for  orienta- 
tion to  extend  beyond  the  present  ten-day  period.  Perhaps 
one  orientation  could  be  expressly  tailored  for  those  prepar- 
ing for  specialized  inner-city  ministries.  Another  orientation 
might  be  geared  to  those  working  in  institutional  or  new 
projects. 

3.  In-depth  training  should  be  provided  to  help  service 
workers  understand  the  purpose,  method,  and  community  of 
God  in  order  to  better  prepare  them  to  handle  the  danger 
and  conflict  they  are  sure  to  face.  Let  us  instill  in  them  a 

. spirit  of  optimism,  minimize  the  use  of  the  word  “fear  in 
their  vocabulary,  and  send  them  out  as  an  army  of  Christ  to 
fulfill  His  command.  Give  them  a cause  to  love  and  to  die 
I for. 

4.  Situations  should  be  provided  to  test  the  volunteer’s 
commitment  and  preparation  prior  to  assignment.  Persons 
would  not  leave  for  their  assignments  before  they  could  give 
some  assurance  of  adequate  preparation. 

5.  Closer  cooperation  between  service  programs  and  the 
Mennonite  colleges  might  make  it  possible  to  arrange  for 
.volunteers  to  take  required  courses  in  preparation  for  specific 
assignments. 

6.  Help  should  be  given  to  those  entering  alternate  service 
to  take  it  more  seriously.  If  the  church  were  to  take  it  more 
seriously  and  provide  funds  for  more  adequate  training,  our 
youth  might  also  be  inspired  to  take  alternate  service  more 
seriously. 

7.  Expanded  and  lengthened  service  orientations  will  be 
costly.  The  Mission  Board  should  not  hesitate  to  request  an 
additional  $2.00  per  member  so  that  adequate  staff,  facilities, 
and  material  can  be  provided.  If  this  effort  is  worthwhile  in 
terms  of  our  contribution  to  the  American  scene,  then  let’s 
ask  Christ  to  lay  aside  our  fear. 

If  we  prepare  youth  to  be  faithful  to  their  commitment, 
then  the  church  of  today  and  tomorrow  will  be  richer  because 
of  the  vision  and  service  of  these  former  volunteers.  It  seems 
:to  me  that  expanded  mission-service  emphasis  must  come 
before  we  can  expect  more  revenue.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
: believe  that  our  church  will  respond  to  this  opportunity  once 
'it  sees  the  need  and  the  possibility  of  such  an  effort. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  above  suggestions  are  already  being 
| carried  out  in  microcosm.  Perhaps  some  of  them  are  un- 
realistic. But  I believe  we  owe  it  to  God,  our  nation,  our 
youth,  and  ourselves  to  go  beyond  what  we  are  presently 
doing.  May  God  bless  us  all  as  we  prayerfully  seek  His  will 
and  power  for  our  task.  □ 


Vignette 

of  Love  and  Sorrow 

By  J.  Mark  Stauffer 

She  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age — a bit  too  young  to  be 
caught  up  in  a traumatic  experience  involving  the  estrange- 
ment of  her  father  and  mother.  The  father,  a member  of 
the  state  police,  was  strict,  cold,  and  unaffectionate;  the 
mother  was  kind,  dedicated,  and  sensitive;  she  had  a gen- 
erous capacity  to  love  and  be  loved. 

We  were  talking  together  in  a counseling  room  of  the  hos- 
pital; as  soon  as  she  began  to  speak  about  her  problem,  tears 
broke  through.  She  apologized  and  bravely  restrained  them. 
The  love  which  she  had  for  her  mother  was  turning  into 
sympathy.  The  fear  she  had  for  her  father  was  converting 
into  hatred.  As  we  talked  on,  she  became  more  relaxed.  The 
realization  that  there  was  a way  out  for  her  began  to  be 
therapy  for  her  young  heart. 

We  discussed  the  possibility  of  giving  more  love  and  under- 
standing to  her  father  (since  the  daily  routine  of  a state 
trooper  is  not  easy).  We  talked  about  her  willingness  to  pray 
for  her  father.  She  had  tried  this,  but  found  it  very  difficult. 
On  December  9,  1967,  shortly  after  our  chat,  she  wrote  a 
letter.  May  I share  a part  of  it? 

“I’d  like  to  thank  you  for  taking  your  time  with  me, 
Friday  night.  It  did  me  a lot  of  good.  That  night  when  I 
went  to  bed  I tried  hard  to  pray  for  Daddy.  I prayed  for 
him  that  night  and  I’m  going  to  keep  it  up,  too.  I think 
when  I started  praying  for  him,  the  next  day  he  seemed 
nicer  to  me.  I believe  everything  s going  to  be  fine. 

What  a privilege  to  try  to  stand  with  this  dear  little  girl 
in  a time  of  frustration!  How  sincerely  and  earnestly  youth 
today  look  into  our  faces  in  search  of  some  semblance  of 
understanding  love!  Often  we  parents,  teachers,  and  pastors 
are  the  cause  of  their  rebellion  and  misery.  May  God,  in  His 
love  and  mercy,  forgive  us. 

Before  I join  in  criticism  of  a teenager,  I ought  to  know 
something  about  his  home,  school,  and  church  situation. 
Many  of  us  might  have  cracked  if  we  had  been  asked  to  live 
under  the  pressures  that  surround  many  of  our  youth  today. 
Many  youth  may  never  experience  therapy  until  we  freely 
acknowledge  our  lack  of  love,  our  prejudgments,  and  our 
failure  to  show  confidence  in  them. 

Shepherd  of  tender  youth,  we  beseech  Thee  to  look  upon 
the  discouraged,  the  lonely,  and  the  restless  ones.  Thou 
dost  understand  them  and  we  commit  them  to  Thee.  Re- 
fine our  love  and  fidelity  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  com- 
pany with  them.  Through  Jesus  Christ,  Amen.  □ 
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The  Dreamers  of  Dreams 

By  Milton  Schwartzentruber 


It  is  nice  to  dream,  but  sometimes  dreamers  are  a little 
hard  to  take.  A long  time  ago  a young  man  dreamed  that 
he  and  his  brothers  were  harvesting  grain  and  his  brothers’ 
sheaves  bowed  down  to  his  sheaf.  He  dreamed  again  and 
this  time  the  sun,  moon,  and  eleven  stars  bowed  down  to 
him.  Gen.  37:5-9.  How  obnoxious!  Joseph  s brothers  promptly 
disposed  of  him.  By  selling  Joseph  into  Egypt  the  brothers 
were  doing  more  than  expressing  jealousy  and  resentment. 
Their  understanding  of  a double  dream  was  that  it  was  from 
God  and  would  surely  come  true.  Selling  Joseph  was  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  prevent  the  will  of  God  from  coming 
to  pass.  God  willed  to  use  Joseph  to  save  his  family,  but  the 
family  rejected  their  “savior.” 

Christan  faith  is  a mediated  faith.  Growth  in  the  different 
areas  of  our  lives  comes  as  God  works  through  someone 
else  s life,  work,  or  word.  I submit  that  it  is  as  difficult  for 
the  church  today  as  it  was  for  Joseph’s  brothers,  to  recognize 
and  accept  her  “saviors.”  Perhaps  it  is  more  difficult  in  our 
denomination  than  in  some  others,  because  we  believe  that 
we  are  all  called  to  be  saviors.  We  should  believe  this.  It 
is  distressing  therefore  to  hear  older  persons  say,  “I  won’t 
say  anything.  No  one  will  listen  to  me.”  VVe  all  lose  their 
saving  wisdom  and  experience.  Youth  sometimes  say,  “We 
won  t say  anything.  We  are  too  young.  We  have  no  experi- 
ence. We  all  lose  their  saving  vitality,  vision,  courage,  and 
daring.  It  is  disturbing  to  hear  those  of  sharp,  questioning, 
doubting  minds  say,  “I  won’t  say  anything  because  I don’t 
want  to  disturb  anyone.  We  all  lose  the  saving  stimulus 
of  having  to  look  in  a new  way  at  ourselves.  It  is  disturb- 
ing to  hear  so  many  say,  “I  have  nothing  to  say.  I don’t 
understand  the  issues.  I will  come  to  church  but  that  is  all 
I can  do.”  We  lose  the  saving  mass  support  the  church  needs 
to  fulfill  her  assignment  to  save  “Egypt.” 

It  is  true  that  we  are  all  called  to  be  saviors,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  God  calls  “saviors”  to  save  the  “saviors.” 
Simeon  was  within  the  covenant  but  God  used  Joseph  in  a 
preeminent  way.  The  same  is  true  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 
This  simply  means  that  we  should  expect  that  God  will  give 
a man  a dream  about  a better  way  of  doing  nurture  in  the 
congregation,  a better  church  structure,  a better  approach 
to  mission,  or  to  Christian  stewardship.  We  usually  have  no 
problem  accepting  this  until  the  “dreamer”  suggests  that 
our  sheaf  ought  to  bow  down  to  his  sheaf.  Then  we  may  find 
ourselves  heartily  wishing  some  Midianites  would  carry  him 

Milton  Schwartzentruber  is  pastor  of  the  Erb  Street  Mennonite  Church,  Waterloo, 


into  Egypt.  We  are  individualists.  We  do  not  object  to  othe 
people  having  dreams  provided  we  can  have  ours  too.  Afte 
all,  is  not  my  idea  of  how  church  work  should  be  done,  oi 
program  financed,  or  what  truth  is,  equally  valid?  Perhap." 
not.  Perhaps  we  have  reached  the  point  in  history  when  we 
can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  each  person  or  group 
insisting  that  his  star  shine  as  brightly  as  someone  else’s. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  see  that  Joseph  s brothers  should  have 
recognized  him  as  their  God-appointed  savior.  It  is  hard- 
er to  believe  that,  when  the  moderator  of  conference  saysl 
we  cannot  afford  to  continue  to  have  the  work  of  conferences! 
looked  after  by  a dozen  men  on  fringe  time,  this  might  be! 
a saving  idea  to  which  we  should  bow.  We  are  hearing  that} 
our  multitude  of  church  programs  can  no  longer  be  ade-  , 
quately  cared  for  by  impulse  or  “pet-project”  giving.  Rather,! 
we  must  have  consolidated  budgets.  Could  a treasurer  be  a 
savior? 

Sometimes  the  “saviors”  make  it  hard  for  us  to  accept  their  ■ 
ideas.  Sometimes  they  “flaunt  their  coat  of  many  colors”  tool 
much.  (It  could  be  their  education  or  their  years  of  experi- 
ence. ) Sometimes  they  are  undiplomatic  or  too  imperious  in 
pushing  their  dream.  That  is  too  bad,  but  it  doesn  t make  I 
the  dream  “uninspired. 

Sometimes  the  “saviors”  come  from  such  unexpected  quar-  ! 
ters.  It  might  be  a boy  with  hair  too  long  or  a girl  with  hair  i 
too  short.  It  might  be  a person  too  young  or  too  old;  too  , 
learned  or  unlearned;  too  Pentecostal  or  Catholic;  too  liberal  j t 
or  conservative.  These  things  make  saviors  hard  to  recognize.  ! T 
But  who  would  have  expected  that  a slave  boy  from  Pha- 
raoh s dungeon  could  save  Egypt;  or  that  scholar  Paul  would 
have  a saving  message  for  the  hinterlands  of  Galatia;  or 
farmer  Amos  for  those  at  ease  in  Zion”;  or  a man  on  a 
cross  save  the  world! 

| 

Sometimes  the  would-be  saviors  don  t have  perfect  moral 
records.  They  may  even  be  men  in  high  places  who  have 
led  the  church  astray  by  an  error  in  judgment.  We  have  no  *. 
trouble  believing  that  Noah  could  be  used  after  getting  drunk,  , 
or  David  after  committing  adultery  and  murder,  or  Abraham 
after  lying  about  his  wife.  When  we  put  1969  vintage  names 
in  the  story,  our  credibility  is  overtaxed.  These  are  not  our  ‘ 
“saviors. 

How  can  we  discern  our  “saviors  ’?  A very  good  way  is  ' j 
to  submit  the  idea  to  the  test  of  whether  or  not  it  is  con-  j 
sistent  with  the  mind  and  spirit  of  Jesus.  That  is  a good  test  . t 
but  difficult  to  apply  because  I at  least  find  it  hard  to  believe  . 
that  what  is  unacceptable  to  me  could  be  acceptable  to  God.  ;! 
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(Peter  and  the  sheet  from  heaven!) 

When  I find  myself  confronted  with  a would-be  “savior’’ 
whose  dream  I tend  to  reject,  I try  to  ask  why.  If  I dis- 
cover that  the  reason  I reject  it  is  because  it  threatens 
something  I hold  dear — a job  I have,  my  image  of  myself, 
a pet  theological  interpretation,  a program  I am  promoting 
— then  I know  I am  in  no  position  to  evaluate.  I am  too 
emotionally  involved  to  sense  the  Lord’s  leading.  Someone 
else  had  better  decide,  and  vote  on  the  dream. 

Another  consideration  is  my  attitude  toward  the  “savior.’’ 
Am  I rejecting  the  idea  because  I have  a hard  time  accept- 


ing the  man?  If  my  best  friend  had  made  the  suggestion, 
what  would  I have  said?  I may  need  to  talk  to  someone 
who  reacts  favorably  to  the  person.  He  will  more  likely  be  a 
better  judge. 

Gamaliel  (Acts  5:33-39)  gave  some  exceptionally  helpful 
advice  to  some  men  who  thought  it  would  be  a good  idea  to 
kill  some  “saviors.”  He  said,  Take  care;  let  them  alone.  If 
their  plan  is  of  men,  it  will  fail.  If  it  is  of  God,  you  can’t 
overthrow  it  and  may  even  be  found  opposing  God. 

Let  us  pray  for  the  wisdom  to  discern  the  standing  sheaf, 
and  the  grace  to  bow  to  it.  O 


r 


Christ,  the  Savior 

e ' 

By  Frances  E.  Burkey 


One  day,  on  a hill  outside  Jerusalem,  a cross  was  lifted  up. 
On  it  was  the  holy  Son  of  God,  His  arms  extended  wide  as 
' if  to  embrace  the  whole  world. 

His  enemies  did  not  know  how  truly  they  represented  His 
great  heart  of  love  when  they  thus  outstretched  His  gentle 
arms  upon  the  cross.  Their  only  thought  was  to  do  away 
with  Him,  so  that  He  could  no  longer  trouble  them  with 
His  searching  gaze  and  His  pointed  words. 

Neither  did  His  enemies  know  that  the  mighty  God  was 
able  to  make  even  the  wrath  of  men  to  praise  Him.  Ps. 
76:10.  For  there  upon  that  cross,  suspended  between  heaven 
and  earth,  as  the  victim  of  wrathful  men,  Jesus  Christ 
wrought  the  stupendous  miracle  of  grace  which  will  bring 
Him  praise  eternally. 

Man  had  broken  God’s  holy  law,  and  there  was  no  way 
for  him  to  climb  back  into  favor  with  his  Creator.  Sin  had 
| fixed  a great  gulf  between  them.  God’s  justice  required  that 
j the  penalty  of  death  be  paid  for  His  broken  law.  But  equal 
1 to  God’s  inexorable  justice  was  His  boundless  mercy,  and 
He  offered  a way  for  men  to  escape  the  sentence  of  death. 
That  which  God  demanded  God  provided.  What  love!  What 
grace! 

God’s  provision  was  a Substitute  who  would  bear  the 
penalty  of  death  in  man’s  stead.  This  Substitute  must  have 
certain  qualifications.  He  must  be  sinless.  He  must  represent 
(within  His  own  person)  both  deity  and  humanity.  He  must 
j be  invested  with  power.  He  must  be  a perfect  sin-offering, 
and  must  also  be  a perfect  offerer,  or  High  Priest,  to  present 
! the  sin-offering  to  God.  And  He  must  die  of  His  own  free 
will. 

All  these  qualifications  Christ  Jesus  possessed,  and  God 
allowed  His  beloved  Son  to  shed  His  blood,  and  pay  the 
awful  price  of  sin  for  the  whole  human  race. 

Faulty,  finite  man  can  never  know  the  crushing  burden 
laid  upon  the  sinless  soul  of  the  Son  of  God.  How  can  man 
know  the  horror  of  sin  which  engulfed  Him  as  he  hung 
upon  the  cross,  a target  of  wrath,  and  an  outcast,  for  a 
time,  from  His  Father’s  presence?  Added  to  this  the  forces 
of  Satan  pressed  down  upon  Him  with  demoniacal  fury.  And 


what  of  His  physical  suffering,  besides? 

H ow  could  one  single  being  contain  such  unspeakable 
agony?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  His  heart  of  flesh  burst  with 
the  load  of  grief  heaped  upon  His  innocent  head5  It  is  little 
wonder,  too,  that  the  rocky  hills  shuddered  and  broke  apart, 
as  if  in  protest. 

Let  us  ponder  the  scene  well,  for  it  helps  us  to  love  the 
Savior  the  more,  and  He  is  infinitely  worthy  of  all  the  love 
we  can  offer  Him.  Let  us  tell  ourselves  again  and  again, 
“It  was  for  me  He  paid  this  dreadful  price.  If  He  had  not 
so  done,  I would  have  to  be  banished  to  regions  of  ever- 
lasting punishment,  for  I am  powerless  to  save  myself.’ 

As  the  Son  of  God  neared  the  end  of  that  stupendous 
transaction,  He  gave  a cry  of  victory  and  proclaimed  the 
sacrifice  complete.  “It  is  finished,”  He  said.  And  so  He  died. 
In  the  same  moment  the  veil  of  the  temple  (which  so  long 
had  kept  sinful  man  from  the  presence  of  a holy  God)  was 
rent  in  two,  affording  free  access  to  the  throne  of  grace. 

What  was  finished?  The  old  dispensation,  the  animal 
sacrifices,  the  offerings,  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  means  of  man’s  salvation — all  these  were  finished.  A 
writer  beautifully  expressed  it  thus:  “The  Savior,  by  His 
death,  threw  open  every  door  and  gate  in  heaven. 

God’s  grace  is  now  available  to  all  who  will  draw  upon  it. 
We  may  think  of  it  as  an  endless  stream  which  flows  forth 
to  cleanse  the  sinner  and  refresh  the  believer  day  after  day. 

Paul  says  we  are  “justified  freely  by  his  grace  (Rom. 
3:24).  When  God  justifies  His  children,  He  declares  them 
righteous  by  ascribing  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
their  account.  By  God’s  grace,  also,  they  are  enabled  to 
produce  the  fruits  of  righteousness  in  their  lives. 

Every  true  believer  can  say,  with  Paul,  “By  the  grace  of 
God  I am  what  I am”  (1  Cor.  15:10).  But  the  deep  springs 
of  grace  which  we  quaff  on  earth  are  but  a taste  of  the 
revelation  which  is  in  store  for  us.  In  the  ages  to  come  God 
will  show  “the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace  in  his  kindness 
toward  us  through  Christ  Jesus  ’ (Eph.  2:7).  Then  only 
shall  we  be  able  to  comprehend  all  that  is  involved  in  our 
great  salvation.  Cl 
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I'm  Glad  I Didn't  Miss  This 


By  Beulah  Kauffman 


I d give  fifty  dollars  for  another  weekend  like  this!” 

I was  able  to  share  things  with  my  husband  in  the  thirty 
minutes  we  had  together  alone  that  I had  wanted  to  say  for 
a long  time  but  never  could.” 

Paraphrasing  these  Scriptures  has  helped  me  to  under- 
stand that  marriage  is  a partnership,  not  one  person  domi- 
nating the  relationship,  or  always  taking  from  it  without  ever 
giving  to  it,  said  one  husband. 

I didn  t really  want  to  come,  but  I consented  because  my 
wife  was  enthused  about  it.  Now,  I wouldn’t  have  missed 
it  for  anything!  ” 

The  retreat  helped  us  to  realize  how  little  time  we  really 
spend  with  each  other,  and  to  want  to  work  creatively  at 
making  spaces  in  our  schedules  for  being  together.” 

We  re  going  back  and  tell  the  other  couples  that  they 
have  to  go  to  the  next  retreat.  They  don’t  dare  miss  what 
we  found  here  this  weekend. 

These  comments  were  typical  of  the  responses  by  couples 
who  attended  one  of  the  two  retreats  sponsored  in  February 
and  March  by  the  Belmont  congregation.  Nineteen  couples 
participated  in  the  February  weekend,  and  thirty-three 
persons  attended  in  March.  While  this  was  not  one  hundred 


Time  out  for  recreation. 


percent  involvement,  it  was  a good  representation.  Couples 
who  did  not  attend  can  never  measure  what  they  missed! 

For  more  than  a year  the  elders,  together  with  the  WMSA 
executive  committee,  had  studied  the  need  for  strengthening 
husband-wife  relationships.  It  was  no  secret  that  there  were 
couples  in  the  congregation  who  were  struggling  with  deep 
problems.  It  was  also  common  knowledge  and  cause  for 
concern  that  Mennonite  families  in  many  areas  of  the  church 
were  experiencing  a breakdown  in  the  traditional  strength 
that  rural  living  had  helped  to  nurture.  The  relentless  un- 
dertow of  urban  living,  greater  mobility,  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  mothers  working  outside  the  home,  is  taking  its 
toll. 

After  spending  many  hours  in  an  attempt  to  discover  the 
best  way  to  proceed,  the  elders  decided  to  begin  with  the 
two  weekend  retreats  for  couples. 

Jim  and  Annabelle  Boyts  were  asked  to  organize  and  lead 
the  retreats.  Our  pastor  and  one  of  the  elders  served  as 
input  persons,  along  with  Ray  Keim  who  was  the  profession- 
ally trained  resource  person. 

The  retreats  were  held  at  Epworth  Forest,  a Methodist 
camp  located  about  forty  miles  southeast  of  Elkhart.  The 
program  for  both  weekends  followed  the  same  format.  Activ- 
ities began  with  the  noon  meal  on  Saturday  and  closed 


around  2:30  Sunday  afternoon. 

Retreatants  engaged  in  individual  Bible  study,  in  small; 
group  sharing,  and  in  the  total  group  discussions.  In  the 
personal  Bible  study,  we  were  asked  to  paraphrase  in  our  ; 
own  words  three  Scripture  passages:  Eph.  5:21-31;  1 Pet. 
3.1-7,  and  1 Cor.  13:1-/.  Then  in  the  small  groups  (hus-j  J 
band  and  wife  were  in  different  groups)  we  shared  our  » 
paraphrases  and  discussed  the  meaning  of  the  particular 
passages  as  it  related  to  husband-wife  relationships.  At  one  ti 
point,  couples  spent  half  an  hour  together  alone,  again  shar-  4 
ing  their  paraphrases  and  listening  deeply  to  each  other.  For  4 
some,  this  was  the  high  point  of  the  weekend. 

The  validity  of  providing  this  kind  of  experience  each  year  It 
for  couples  has  been  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  all  who  j 
shared  in  one  of  these  retreats.  Our  director  of  Christian  j a 
education  is  convinced  that  this  kind  of  experience  for  ® 
different  age-groups,  utilizing  appropriate  types  of  pro- 
gramming, must  be  incorporated  into  the  church  s education  l in 
curriculum.  Retreats  for  married  couples,  for  engaged  couples,  | of 
for  single  persons,  for  families,  for  MYF-ers,  for  educational  tv 
steff  these  and  others  could  provide  a climate  and  atmo-  . im 
sphere  in  which  spiritual  growth  would  take  place. 

A weekend  fellowship  has  decided  advantages  over  the  tt 
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meeting  for  worship  on  Sunday  morning.  In  the  first  place, 
the  group  is  together  for  twenty-four  or  more  hours — eating, 
sleeping,  studying,  discussing,  playing,  singing.  Then,  too, 
everyone  is  far  enough  from  home  that  the  duties  there 
have  momentarily  lost  their  pull.  In  this  togetherness,  com- 
mon interests  and  concerns  emerge;  one  realizes  that  others 
^struggle  with  problems  just  as  real  and  difficult  as  his  own. 
A bond  of  caring  develops,  and  we  are  more  a part  of  each 
other  than  we  have  ever  been  before. 

This  kind  of  caring  community  is  truly  Christ’s  body,  the 
church,  and  strength  derives  from  participation  in  such  com- 
munity. Admittedly,  retreats  are  not  the  panacea  for  all 
congregational  ills;  but  just  as  admittedly,  genuine  spiritual 


Music  and  Mennonite  Liturgy 

The  pipe  organ,  existing  already  before  Christ,  is  one  of 
the  few  ancient  instruments  to  enjoy  continued  and  extensive 
use  from  the  time  of  its  invention  to  the  present  day.  It  was 
a favorite  instrument  of  the  nobility  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and, 
through  the  union  of  church  and  state,  it  found  its  way  from 
the  court  into  the  cathedral.  As  its  artistic  possibilities  grad- 
ually developed,  the  organ  came  to  be  useful  and  necessary 
for  regular  performance  of  the  liturgy,  and  in  the  Protestant 
Reformation  its  valuable  assistance  to  the  development  of 
Lutheran  music  (and  thus  to  the  Reformation)  is  unmistakable. 
Since  that  time,  the  use  of  the  organ  in  public  worship  has 
come  to  be  generally  accepted  and  desired. 

As  we  are  well  aware,  the  Mennonite  Church  is  one  of 
the  exceptions  to  this  evolution.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Protestant  reformers’  main  concerns  were  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  specific  misinterpretations  and  misapplications 
of  Scripture.  In  addition,  other  practices  which  had  long  and 
close  association  with  the  Roman  church  came  under  judg- 
ment; for  example,  the  organ’s  close  association  with  the 
Catholic  liturgy  caused  it  to  be  banned  by  various  religious 
groups,  including  the  Mennonites.  But,  even  if  they  had 
desired  it,  the  early  Mennonites  found  the  use  of  organs 
: impossible,  just  as  they  found  the  erection  of  church  build- 
ings impossible;  for  they  were  a persecuted  church,  a people 
on  the  move.  It  is  only  natural  that  their  first  great  musical 
expression  was  that  monumental  collection  of  folk  songs, 
the  Ausbund.  Here,  in  this  unique  and  appropriate  form, 
they  revealed  their  deepest  longings  and  the  strength  of 
their  overwhelming  faith.  From  these  beginnings  grew  our 
tradition  of  unadorned  public  worship. 

Today  the  (old)  Mennonite  Church  has  reached  a signifi- 
cant stage  in  its  musical  development.  The  biblical  argu- 
ments thought  up  both  to  support  the  tradition  of  unaccom- 
, panied  singing  and  to  damn  the  use  of  musical  instruments 
are  now  found  to  be  unsatisfactory.  Actually,  a detailed  study 
of  the  Word  shows  that  biblical  evidence  tends  to  support  the 
use  of  instruments  for  the  purpose  of  praising  God.  But  why 
must  we  ask  the  Bible  to  produce  a “letter  of  the  law’’ 
where  there  is  none?  The  point  is,  the  Bible  tells  us  only 
that  God’s  people  then  praised  God  in  ways  natural  to  them, 


renewal  can  and  does  take  place  in  the  less  formal  small 
group  setting.  And  this  is  particularly  true  when  a block  of 
time  is  set  aside  for  personal  exposure  to  the  Word  and  to 
the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

God  did  work  in  these  retreats.  We  experienced  and  ob- 
served His  working  personally,  between  husband  and  wife, 
and  between  couples.  Attitudes  and  relationships  were 
changed  and  continue  to  change.  We  believe  God  is  calling 
us  as  a congregation  to  “come  apart”  periodically  in  order 
to  really  listen  and  hear  what  He  is  saying  to  us. 

We  opened  ourselves  to  God;  He  responded  by  filling  our 
cups  and  giving  us  wholeness.  We  have  tasted  Him  in  a new 
and  wonderful  way  through  retreat!  D 


By  Philip  K.  Clemens 

not  with  techniques  we  of  the  twentieth  century  must  em- 
ploy. We  today  must  create  and  nurture  suitable  ways  of 
praising  God  now. 

To  our  church,  with  such  a well-established  tradition  of 
instrumentless  worship,  this  newly  found  “freedom”  carries 
with  it  great  responsibility.  The  easiest,  but  least  responsible, 
action  for  us  to  take  is  to  buy  organs  merely  because  “the 
other  churches  have  them.”  But  are  we  just  to  jump  quickly 
from  one  tradition  to  another  and  take  on  a whole  new  set 
of  problems?  Besides,  there  are  many  instruments  other 
than  the  organ  from  which  to  choose.  There  is  also  the 
choice  of  using  no  instruments  at  all.  We  must  remember 
that  the  liberty  to  choose  instruments  carries  with  it  the 
liberty  to  disregard  instruments  and  rechoose  that  which  has 
come  to  us  as  a tradition. 

Probably  the  most  perplexing  question  about  instruments 
in  worship  concerns  their  function;  for  example,  how  should 
an  organ  be  used?  As  in  other  churches?  If  so,  which  church 
— Methodist,  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Presbyterian?  What  music 
shall  it  play — Lutheran  chorale  preludes,  plainsong  volun- 
taries, abstract  music?  Shall  it  accompany  a choir,  play  an 
offertory  or  postlude?  But  let  us  reconsider.  Are  we  forced 
to  ask  these  questions  from  Mennonite  perspectives?  For 
worship  molds  faith,  and  faith  determines  worship.  For 
instance,  are  there  techniques  which  are  distinctively  Menno- 
nite for  utilizing  organs,  guitars,  or  violins?  Are  there 
liturgical  patterns  which  precisely  express  both  our  best 
unique  beliefs  and  those  beliefs  which  are  common  to  all 
Christians. 

At  a time  when  every  denomination  is  faced  with  problems 
concerning  the  relevancy  of  traditional  liturgy,  the  Mennonite 
Church  stands  only  to  benefit  from  a thorough  examination 
of  its  heritage,  resources,  and  faith  in  relation  to  its  present 
worship  practices.  Only  by  openly  evaluating  the  develop- 
ments, successes,  and  failures  of  our  liturgy  can  we  discover 
ideas  for  maintaining  and  creating  vital  expressions  which  are 
both  uniquely  Mennonite  and  profoundly  Christian.  Let  us 
then  give  ourselves  imaginatively  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  He 
continues  to  lead  us  into  this  deeper  awareness  of  our 
identity  and  mission.  D 
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The  Dedication  of  t 


One  of  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe  responding  after  the  dedication  of  the 
New  Testament. 

The  day  began  with  the  temperature  in  the  high  30’s 
and  a high  wind — typical  for  December  in  the  high  mountains 
of  southern  Mexico  where  the  Triques  live.  It  was  the  Sun- 
day set  for  the  dedication  of  the  Trique  New  Testament. 
After  almost  twenty  years,  the  New  Testament  was  finally 
bound  and  ready. 

The  work  with  the  Triques  is  a joint  venture  between 
Wyeliffe  Bible  Translators  and  the  Mennonites.  Wyeliffe  began 
the  work  of  translation  by  sending  Robert  Longacre  and  his 
family  to  live  with  the  Triques  in  the  late  40’ s.  When  the 
Mennonites  arrived  in  1960,  the  New  Testament  was  finished 


in  first  draft  but  still  needed  a lot  of  checking  and  revision. 

The  Triques  themselves  are  a group  of  Indians  numbering 
about  12,000  to  15,000.  They  are  notorious  for  their  feuds 
and  frequent  killings.  Living  among  them,  one  wonders  how 
they  can  bear  the  kind  of  life  they  create  for  themselves. 
Fighting  breaks  out  with  little  provocation  and  people  suffer 
in  extreme  from  hideous  wounds  caused  by  the  use  of 
machetes.  The  fact  that  it  takes  more  to  kill  a Trique,  adds 
to  their  physical  suffering.  What  in  an  ordinary  person  would 
be  a mortal  wound  or  wounds  may  not  be  so  for  a Trique. 
Their  endurance  is  phenomenal.  They  may  lie  suffering  for 
months  with  the  crudest  of  medical  attention. 

Into  this  atmosphere  comes  the  New  Testament  in  their 
own  language.  There  is  no  native  church  eagerly  awaiting 
its  coming.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  dedication  there  were  only 
one  or  two  who  knew  how  to  read  and  worse  yet,  at  least 
as  it  seemed  to  us,  scarcely  anyone  even  wanted  to  read  it. 
A little  reflection,  though,  helps  us  to  realize  that  this  is 
the  kind  of  task  that  God  has  set  Himself  to  in  working  with 
us. 

The  dedication  was  set  for  10:00  a.m.  There  was  no  prec- 
edent to  help  us  to  decide  how  to  go  about  introducing  the 
New  Testament;  so  we  took  the  30  copies  that  Kenneth 
Seitz  had  brought  out  from  the  city  and  went  to  the  munici- 
pal building  where  the  village  officials  stay.  During  the  pro- 
gram the  New  Testament  was  read  and  explained  as  to  what 
it  was  all  about.  Several  complimentary  copies  were  given 
to  officials.  Afterward  three  or  four  Triques  responded,  com- 


Planning  the  program  for  the  dedication  left  to  right:  Claude  Good, 
Robert  Longacre,  Kenneth  Seitz,  Celestino  Cruz,  Lester  Blank. 
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l ique  New  Testament  By  Claude  Good 


Alice  Good  among  the  group  of  women. 

mending  us  for  our  work.  One  of  them  said:  “We’ve  been 
told  to  believe  this  and  that.  Now  we  have  the  Scriptures 
and  can  find  out  for  ourselves  what  is  truth.  Let  us  do  that. 

Not  too  many  people  came  to  the  dedication  even  though 
it  had  been  announced  beforehand.  The  crowd  seemed  to 
swell,  however,  when  we  began  to  pass  out  refreshments. 
Only  one  man  bought  a New  Testament  after  the  program, 
but  it  may  be  significant  that  he  happens  to  be  the  one  who 
sells  more  liquor  than  anyone  else  in  the  village  and  lately 
has  shown  some  interest  in  the  gospel.  He  was  recently  in- 
volved in  several  murder  attempts. 

That  same  evening  we  had  a repeat  program  at  another 


village  where  the  Lester  Blank  family  is  located.  They  had 
planned  to  have  it  in  their  house  but  too  many  people 
came  and  they  had  to  move  to  the  schoolhouse.  It  was  a 
heartening  sight  to  see  so  many  interested  people  turn  out 
in  spite  of  the  howling,  cold  wind.  A young  Trique  read  the 
story  of  Philip  and  the  eunuch  from  Acts  8.  The  local  village 
band  had  learned  an  evangelical  song  on  their  own  and 
played  it  during  the  program.  Interest  continues  good  in  this 
village. 

During  these  programs  we  had  announced  that  we  would 
be  available  to  teach  people  to  read  the  New  Testament  and 
a number  of  people  did  come  to  learn  to  read  it.  Some  also 
bought  their  own  copy.  In  addition,  we  have  been  taking 
the  New  Testament  to  outlying  villages  to  make  it  available 
to  more  people.  Triques  who  have  learned  to  read  volunteer 
to  go  along  and  read  from  the  Word  to  their  fellow  Triques. 
Usually  several  people  buy  a copy  on  these  trips. 

One  young  man  who  has  learned  to  read  and  has  acquired 
his  own  copy,  recently  went  to  the  city  to  look  for  work. 
While  there  he  found  four  of  his  fellow  Triques  who  wanted 
to  buy  one  as  well.  He  himself  came  almost  daily  for  over 
a month  to  read  the  New  Testament  with  us. 

Knowing  the  Triques,  this  is  an  encouraging  beginning. 
We  hope  that  God  will  be  able  to  use  this  means  to  develop 
a truly  indigenous  movement  among  the  Triques  and  in  so 
doing  many  will  find  true  life  in  Him.  □ 


The  man  who  bought  a New  Testament  making  a response  at  the  dedi- 
cation. Robert  Longacre  in  background. 
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Book  Shelf 


Books  reviewed  here  may  be  purchased  from  your  local  Provident  Bookstore,  or  from  Provident  Bookstore,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 


Visitation  Pamphlet  Series,  by  Helen  Good 
Brenneman  and  John  M.  Drescher.  Herald  Press. 
1969.  30 $ each. 

This  series  comes  in  eight  selections,  each  deal- 
ing with  a different  subject,  such  as:  Facing  Ill- 
ness with  Faith;  For  the  Golden  Years;  Blessings 
by  Your  Bedside;  Strength  for  Suffering;  Spiritual 
Vitamins;  Personal  Prescriptions;  To  the  New 
Mother;  By  the  Still  Waters. 

Each  pamphlet  is  attractively  designed  with 
a colored  picture  on  the  front  cover.  The  con- 
tents are  meditations,  poems,  words  from  hymns, 
quotations,  and  short  prayers.  As  a hospital 
chaplain,  I can  sincerely  recommend  this  selection 
of  pamphlets  as  the  best  available  for  ministry 
to  the  aged  and  the  unfortunate  sick.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  literature  will  receive  a wide 
acceptance  among  all  pastors  and  chaplains  who 
work  in  general  hospitals  and  homes  for  the  aged. 
These  selections  could  be  used  in  waiting  rooms 
at  doctors’  offices,  or  given  as  token  of  caring 
by  friends,  nurses,  or  social  workers. — Glenn  B. 
Martin. 


When  Loved  Ones  Are  Called  Home,  by 

Herbert  Wernecke.  Baker  Book  House.  1969. 
79  pp.  Cloth  $2.95;  paper,  75$. 

This  warm,  scriptural  book  of  comfort  to  the 
bereaved  shares  the  testimony  of  triumph  which 
God  holds  out,  even  in  death.  It  speaks  to  such 
questions  as.  Shall  we  knpw  our  loved  ones 
after  this  life?  Fitting  poetry  is  selected — poetry 
which  has  had  meaning  to  many  over  the  years 
at  just  such  times.  There  is  a listing  of  Scripture 
passages  at  the  close  for  varied  sorrows. 

The  design  and  layout  are  attractive.  It  will 
make  a helpful  gift  to  one  who  has  suffered  the 
loss  of  a loved  one. — John  M.  Drescher. 

So  What?  Everybody’s  Doing  It!  by  David 
Augsburger.  Moodv  Books.  1969.  96  pp.  Paper, 
50$. 

This  booklet  is  directed  to  searching  youthful- 
minded  readers.  The  author  shows  the  fallacy 
and  dead-endedness  of  rebellious  behavior.  In 
substitute,  he  shows  the  honesty  of  doubt,  how 
to  work  through  it,  how  to  find  the  resources  of 
reality,  and  how  to  find  and  accept  responsibility 
in  this  generation.  The  author  is  well  known 
as  the  speaker  for  the  Mennonite  Hour. 

— Glenn  B.  Martin 

For  Laymen  and  Other  Martyrs,  by  Gerald 
Kennedy.  Harper  and  Row.  1969.  122  pp.  $3.95. 

This  book  is  a companion  to  Kennedy’s  other 
book,  For  Preachers  and  Other  Sinners.  In  his 
usual  style  and  with  deep  insight  into  the  role 
of  the  pastor  and  the  laymen,  he  blends  these 
two  ideas  together.  Sometimes  you  think  you 
are  in  the  pulpit  seeing  things  from  the  preacher’s 
viewpoint.  But  mostly  it  is,  as  the  title  suggests, 
a book  for  laymen  and  shows  the  church  as  seen 
through  their  eyes.  The  book  contains  fifty-four 
short  chapters,  grouped  under  nine  major  themes. 
You  can  read  it  in  short  snatches  of  time  due  to 
its  style.  It  is  easy  reading,  too,  yet  very  thought- 
provoking.  One  appreciates  the  honesty  with 
which  he  deals  with  the  problems  that  are  in 
the  church.  He  does  not  gloss  over  and  make  the 
church  seem  more  rosy  than  it  is,  yet  he  feels 
the  church  has  a real  place  in  the  community. 
Laymen  and  preachers  alike  need  greater  under- 
standing of  the  members  and  the  message.  A 
good  selection  for  the  church  library. — Norman 
Derstine. 


After  High  School — What?  by  Atlee  Beechy. 
Herald  Press.  1969.  48  pp.  Paper,  60$. 

The  target  audience  for  this  booklet  is  the  high 
school  teenager  approaching  graduation.  By  this 
time  he  has  developed  considerable  self-identity 
and  ability  to  make  his  own  decisions.  This  is  the 
approach  of  the  author,  to  raise  the  kinds  of 
questions  which  the  teenager  should  be  thinking 
about  and  to  explain  to  him  possible  options  for 
his  future.  Specifically  the  booklet  deals  with  vo- 
cation, service,  and  further  education.  Under- 
standably there  is  a strong  plug  for  Mennonite 
colleges.  Beechy’ s booklet  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  all  Mennonite  youth.  Full-page  photo- 
graphs by  Rod  Hernley  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  booklet.— Harold  D.  Lehman. 

Footsteps  to  Freedom,  by  Levi  O.  Keidel,  Jr. 
Moody.  1969.  253  pp.  $3.95. 

A number  of  books  have  been  written  trying 
to  explain  what  happened  in  the  uprising  in  the 
African  Congo  in  1964.  None  explain  it  quite 
as  well  as  this  one,  written  by  a missionary  with 
the  Congo  Inland  Mission  for  fifteen  years.  He 
tells  the  story  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a 
native  pastor,  Mulumba,  in  typical  picturesque 
African  native  style. 

Mulumba  begins  his  story  in  the  days  of  his 
father  and  grandfather  when  the  slave  trade  was 
flourishing  and  human  life  was  cheap.  Then 
came  the  white  man  with  his  colonial  rule, 
missionary  and  educational  activities.  Through  it 
all,  Mulumba  faithfully  records  the  reactions 
and  feelings  of  the  African,  who  was  at  first  sus- 
picious and  fearful,  then  gradually  came  to  ac- 
cept the  ways  of  the  white  man.  He  shows 
convincingly  how,  with  increasing  education  and 
affluence,  came  discontent,  greed,  jealousy,  and 
the  desire  for  independence.  At  the  same  time, 
Mulumba  recounts  his  own  story,  how  he  lis- 
tened as  a child  to  the  missionary,  accepted  his 
teaching,  and  dedicated  his  life  to  being  a pastor 
to  his  people,  and  what  this  meant  in  the  matter 
of  breaking  with  the  time-honored  customs  of  his 
people. 

The  book  is  interesting  and  absorbing  reading; 
it  not  only  deals  with  the  African  problem,  but 
has  pertinent  implications  for  the  current  racial 
unrest  in  America.  An  excellent  selection  for  the 
church  library. — Earl  R.  Delp. 

Violent  Sleep,  by  Richard  Luecke,  Fortress 
Press.  1969.  140  pp.  $1.95. 

This  book  consists  of  “notes  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  sermons  for  the  modern  city.’’  The 
notes  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  finished  sermons 
or  as  theological  essays  but  rather  the  results  of 
a dialogue  between  biblical  studies  and  a ques- 
tioning of  twenty-first  century  problems.  Each  of 
the  ten  chapters  is  based  on  a biblical  text  from 
which  key  affirmations  for  today’s  world  are 
drawn.  “The  slumber  of  Christians,’’  “The  life 
of  the  modern  city,”  and  “The  classical  concerns 
of  Lent  and  Holy  Week”  are  the  three  themes 
of  the  book. 

Luecke  is  Director  of  Studies  of  the  Urban 
Training  Center  for  Christian  Mission,  Chicago, 
111.  He  is  a talented  thinker,  speaker,  and  writer. 
He  assumes  that  faith  must  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  our  own  involvement — and  uninvolve- 
ments. At  the  same  time,  present  issues  and 
engagements  are  principles  of  textual  interpreta- 
tion. His  procedure  is  thus  to  discern  the  function 
of  a text  in  its  own  setting  and  then  to  see 
whether  attention  can  be  directed  to  attending 
issues  in  our  own  situation.  His  working  premise 


is  that  “there  is  a certain  identity  or  continuity 
between  the  ‘faith’  which  found  superb  expres- 
sion in  these  separate  writings  and  that  which  is 
confessed  and  is  trying  to  express  itself  in  our- 
selves.” The  goal  of  it  all  is  not  merely  to  repeat  f 
or  restate  the  texts  to  situations  the  original 
authors  did  not  envision  but  rather  to  try  to  do  , 
in  terms  of  our  concepts  and  engagements  what 
they  did  in  terms  of  theirs. — LeRoy  Kennel. 

How  to  Speak  So  People  Will  Listen,  by 
Ronald  L.  Wellingham.  Word.  1968.  102  pp. 
$3.95. 

Learning  to  speak  effectively  is  no  easy  task.  ! 
Improving  bad  speech  habits  is  even  more 
difficult.  Communication  skills  are  cultivated  by 
rigid  self-discipline.  But  there  are  some  prerequi- 
sites for  that,  too.  The  speaker  must  be  highly 
motivated  to  want  to  improve,  he  must  know 
what  constitutes  good  communication,  and  he 
needs  to  know  how  to  go  about  it.  This  author 
works  on  the  principle  of  achieving  a better 
self-expression  and  how  to  practice  being  your  ' 
improved  self.  The  book  is  written  in  lucid  style 
with  graphic  illustrations.  It  proposes  a practical 
program  of  improvement  and  furnishes  essential 
background  awareness  of  what  makes  communica- 
tion effective.  It  has  helpful  hints  for  many  areas 
of  improvement  in  speech. — John  R.  Mumaw. 

The  Gathering  Storm  in  the  Churches,  by 

Jeffrey  K.  Hadden.  Doubleday  and  Co.,  Inc.  1969. 

267  pp.  $5.95. 

Jeffrey  K.  Hadden,  noted  sociologist,  has  made  * 
a careful  study  of  the  growing  conflict  in  the 
churches.  He  views  this  as  one  of  the  greatest  j 
struggles  facing  the  church  and  resulting  in  the 
most  serious  ferment  since  the  days  of  the  Refor- 
mation. The  book  is  written  from  a standpoint 
of  a sociologist  rather  than  a theologian,  and 
tends  to  be  rather  pessimistic. 

The  author  begins  by  describing  the  threefold 
crisis  in  the  church:  the  crisis  of  meaning  and 
purpose,  the  crisis  of  belief,  and  the  crisis  of 
authority.  Some  laymen  view  the  church  as  a 
place  to  receive  comfort  while  clergy  view  it 
as  a challenge  to  involvement  in  the  world’s  ; 
social  ills.  The  author  gives  a rather  extensive 
statement  on  the  nature  of  religious  beliefs,  and 
reveals  some  startling  facts  made  available 
through  religious  surveys,  indicating  the  wide 
diversity  of  beliefs,  and  showing  the  large  number 
of  Protestant  churchmen  who  do  not  accept  the 
basic  traditional  beliefs  of  the  Christian  faith.  The 
author  sees  the  struggle  as  primarily  that  of  a 
difference  of  viewpoint  between  clergy  and  lately 
with  respect  to  the  civil  rights  issue. 

Ministers,  theological  students,  and  concerned 
churchmen  should  read  this.  The  crises  mentioned 
by  the  author  are  affecting  all  of  our  churches 
to  some  degree.  Reading  this  book  helps  one  to 
better  identify  the  real  issues  in  the  conflict. 

— Howard  J.  Zehr.  . 

Worship  as  Celebration  of  Covenant  and 
Incarnation,  by  Alvin  J.  Beachy.  Illustrated  by 
John  Hiebert.  Faith  and  Life  Press  and  Herald 
Press.  1968.  73  pp.  Paper,  $2.00. 

This  pamphlet  is  the  first  of  a series  of  publi- 
cations on  worship.  The  book  was  written  follow-  i 
ing  the  Worship  Conference  held  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege Biblical  Seminary  in  1965.  “This  title  was 
chosen  because  Covenant  was  the  decisive  event 
for  the  Old  Testament  worship,  while  Incarnation  i 
was  the  decisive  event  for  Christian  worship. 

The  author  brings  to  the  attention  of  the  reader 
some  of  the  ingredients  of  Old  Testament  wor-  , I 
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f ship.  In  the  Old  Testament  worship  experiences 
the  worshiper  experienced  again  the  redemptive 
acts  of  God.  In  worship  the  form  of  the  service, 
the  architecture,  and  other  aspects  all  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  worship  act. 

The  practical  applications  in  this  work  are 
certainly  valuable.  Much  more  can  be  made  of 
our  worship  experiences.  We  do  need  better 
instructional  materials.  We  need  also  to  better 
understand  some  of  our  traditions.  This  reviewer 
hopes  that  future  publications  on  Christian  wor- 
ship will  follow  soon. — Edwin  J.  Stalter. 

Dialogue  Preaching — The  Shared  Sermon,  by 
William  D.  Thompson  and  Gordon  C.  Bennett. 
Judson  Press.  1969.  158  pp.  $4.95. 

Two  Baptist  seminary  and  speech  teachers 
author  a philosophy  for,  and  examples  of,  one  of 
the  new  forms  of  preaching.  Dialogue  preaching 
is  defined  as  two  persons  occupying  the  pulpit 
jointly;  through  conversation  with  each  other  they 
open  a subject  for  further  thought  and  discus- 
sion. It  is  an  act  within  the  context  of  public 
worship  in  which  two  or  more  persons  engage 
in  a verbal  exchange  as  the  sermon  or  message. 
Both  congregational  and  chancel  or  pulpit  dia- 
! logue  fall  within  their  definition. 

If  dialogue  preaching  is  one  of  God’s  gifts  to 
His  church  at  this  critical  time,  if  it  provides  new 
wineskins,  this  book  is  a must  for  serious  reading, 
and  then  attempted  trying  of  one’s  own  hand. 
The  eight  example  dialogue  sermons  that  follow 


the  four  chapters  of  theory  indicate  that  minister 
and  minister,  minister  and  laity,  minister  and 
youth  can  give  shared  sermons  of  support,  in- 
quiry, and  conflict.  The  use  of  this  book  will 
mean  a new  day  for  preaching. — LeRoy  Kennel. 

Guidance  by  God,  by  James  H.  Jauncey.  Zon- 
dervan.  1969.  160  pp.  $2.95. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  that  faces 
the  Christian  is  the  matter  of  divine  guidance. 
Mr.  Jauncey  writes  on  this  subject  out  of  a back- 
ground of  wide  personal  experience  and  observa- 
tion. The  style  is  easy-flowing  and  up-to-date, 
the  approach  is  fresh,  and  while  the  chapters  are 
brief,  the  treatment  is  concise  yet  adequate  and 
very  practical.  The  first  several  chapters  deal 
with  the  prerequisites  of  guidance,  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  the  various  means  ot  guidance,  such 
as  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Bible,  the  church,  prayer, 
conscience,  circumstances,  spiritual  sensitivity, 
preaching,  dreams,  visions.  One  chapter,  “Integ- 
rity in  Guidance,”  is  a very  frank  appraisal  of 
the  Christian’s  testimony  to  divine  guidance.  In 
the  closing  chapter,  the  author  summarizes  in 
sixteen  steps  how  to  seek  God’s  guidance.  A most 
excellent  book  for  youth,  or  any  adult  wishing 
to  know  more  about  God’s  leading.  Fine  for 
church  libraries. — Earl  R.  Delp. 

Housefellowships,  by  James  Fairfield.  Herald 
Press.  1969.  14  pp.  Paper,  25c. 

This  small  pamphlet  contains  encouragement 


and  instructions  for  planning  a church  in  one’s 
home.  The  suggestions  are  clearly  defined  and 
outlined  with  the  possibilities  of  beginning  as  an 
evening  Bible  study  with  neighbors;  a Sunday 
morning  “Church  in  Your  House”;  coffee  time 
sharing  of  homemakers;  businessmen’s  luncheons 
or  prayer  breakfasts;  student  fellowships;  pro- 
fessional people’s  fellowships,  or  any  group  that 
wants  to  worship,  study,  or  fellowship  together. 

— Glenn  B.  Martin 

Who  Was  Who  in  Church  History,  by  Elgin 

S.  Moyer.  Moody  Press.  1962,  Rev.  1968.  470  pp. 
$6.95. 

An  alphabetical  listing  of  some  1,700  individuals 
who  during  the  past  had  some  significant  part 
in  church  history.  The  writer  proposes  to  give 
only  a thumbnail  sketch  of  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  who  made  distinct  contributions  to  the 
development  of  the  Christian  church.  The  book 
does  not  give  detailed  biographical  data,  but  it 
does  give  the  dates  and  main  contributions 
which  the  respective  characters  made.  Thus  it 
is  a handy  reference  book. 

The  coverage  seems  to  be  well  balanced,  with 
a goodly  number  of  early  Anabaptist  leaders  in- 
cluded. Average  entry  about  300-500  words.  The 
entries  include  such  recent  men  as  Barnhouse 
and  Goodspeed,  deceased  in  1960  and  1962  re- 
spectively. If  the  church  library  has  reference 
books,  this  would  be  a helpful  addition. 

— Albert  Zehr. 


Items  and  Comments 


The  Episcopal  bishop  of  Michigan  wrote 
that  his  initial  reaction  to  the  demands  of 
Black  Manifesto  proponents  for  $10  million 
from  his  diocese  would  be  “to  roll  on  the 
floor  with  laughter.” 

Writing  in  his  regular  column  for  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Bishop  Richard  S. 
Emrich  explained  that  the  comic  side  to 
the  demand  is  seen  in  the  context  of  the 
financial  problems  being  experienced  by 
the  churches.  "At  this  point  in  my  life,” 
he  said,  “I  hear  that  a self-appointed  group 
which  began  a few  months  ago  and  repre- 
sents nobody  is  calling  upon  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Michigan  to  contribute  $10  mil- 
lion to  it,  turn  over  25  percent  of  all 
properties,  real  estate,  stocks,  bonds,  and 
unrelated  business  items,  to  donate  60 
percent  of  the  profits  from  all  its  assets, 
including  real  estate,  investments,  etc.,  and 
to  list  for  it  our  total  financial  picture. 

After  “rolling  in  laughter,  the  bishop 
said,  his  next  reaction  would  be  to  stand 
up  and.  ask  a few  questions.  “When  would 
you  like  the  money?  Tomorrow?  Next 
week?  Or  may  I have  a month  before  I 
give  you  $10  million?  Would  you  like  it 
in  cash  or  in  a check?  And,  by  the  way, 
what  did  you  say  the  name  of  your 
organization  is?” 

Bishop  Emrich  said  he  would  also  express 
his  gratitude  for  “such  a round,  clear,  and 
neat  figure.  There  is  nothing  sloppy  about 
$10  million — no  rough  edges,  so  to  speak.” 
The  other  demands,  he  added,  would  of 
course  take  a little  longer  to  fulfill  since 
investments  are  “tied  up  legally”  and 
much  of  it  is  earmarked  for  specific  char- 


itable causes.  “But  if  you  give  us  time,” 
he  continued,  “we  ll  explain  the  matter  to 
the  widows,  the  old  clergymen,  the  sem- 
inarians, the  boys  camp,  etc.” 

“The  greatest  single  obstacle  to  the 
economic  and  social  advancement  of  the 
majority  of  the  peoples  in  the  under- 
developed world  is  rampant  population 
growth,  declared  World  Bank  President 
Robert  S.  McNamara. 

In  a major  address  to  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  on  May  1,  Mr.  McNamara  said: 
“If  there  is  anything  certain  about  the  pop- 
ulation explosion,  it  is  that  if  it  is  not 
dealt  with  reasonably,  it  will  in  fact  explode: 
explode  in  suffering,  explode  in  violence, 
explode  in  inhumanity.”  He  warned  that 
procrastination  in  further  search  for  a 
“rational  and  humane”  solution  would  be 
disastrous. 

Pointing  out  that  if  current  birth  rates 
are  not  reduced,  “a  child  born  today,  living 
on  into  his  seventies,  would  know  a world 
of  15  billion,  and  his  grandson  would  share 
the  planet  with  60  billion,”  Mr.  McNamara 
added  that  such  demographic  projections 
were  unrealistic  because  mass  starvation, 
political  chaos,  or  population  planning 
would  surely  alter  the  present  pattern. 

The  two-million-member  United  Church 
of  Christ  is  the  first  major  denomination  in 
the  U.S.  to  call  for  amnesty  for  those  who 
are  being  punished  for  refusing  to  serve 
in  the  Vietnam  war. 


This  action  was  taken  when  the  General 
Synod,  by  a vote  of  426  to  100,  with  seven 
delegates  abstaining,  approved  a proposal 
calling  on  the  president  to  grant  at  “earli- 
est possible  opportunity”  amnesty  and  par- 
dons to  war  objectors. 

The  request  for  amnesty,  the  Synod  ex- 
plained, was  asked  in  the  “interests  of 
reconciliation  and  the  binding  up  of  wounds, 
for  the  sake  of  our  freedoms  and  to  show 
our  high  respect  for  conscience,  in  the  best 
tradition  of  a strong  and  secure  democracy 
and  in  the  name  of  Christian  love.” 

Specifically  it  asked  the  president  to 
grant  amnesty  and  pardon  for  those  who 
“for  actions  witnessing  to  their  beliefs  have 
been  incarcerated,  deprived  of  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  or  led  by  their  consciences 
into  exile  during  the  course  of  the  nation’s 
great  agony  in  the  Vietnam  war.” 

The  Annual  Conference  of  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  approved  a policy  state- 
ment on  civil  disobedience  by  a vote  of 
607  to  294. 

The  statement  declared  that: 

— Civil  disobedience  “usually  should  be 
considered  as  a last  resort  after  all  legal 
means  to  correct  injustice  have  failed.” 

— “The  emphasis  of  the  action  should  be 
upon  faithfulness  to  God  and  the  affirma- 
tion of  clear  moral  issues  rather  than  on  the 
negation  of  law  and  civil  disobedience  as 
an  end  in  itself.” 

— Acts  of  civil  disobedience  should  be 
nonviolent  and  those  committing  the  acts 
should  “prepare  for  the  consequences. 
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— When  Christians  have  no  “contrary 
moral  convictions”  to  government  functions, 
they  should  “willingly  obey”  the  state. 

o o o 

Richard  Cardinal  Cushing  of  Boston  has 
sent  a congratulatory  note  to  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Malden  and  its 
pastor  for  their  rejection  of  the  Black  Mani- 
festo demanding  “reparations”  from  white 
churches. 

The  church  published  its  views  in  a full- 
page  advertisement  in  the  local  Malden 
paper  and  the  Reverend  William  P.  Gray, 
its  minister,  sent  a copy  of  it  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelate. 

In  a return  letter,  the  cardinal  said, 
“Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  the  reply 
your  church  has  made  to  the  Black  Mani- 
festo. . . . Congratulations!  Well  done!” 

There  is  no  foundation  to  the  latest 
round  of  rumors  that  women  will  be  re- 
leased from  the  custom  of  wearing  hats  in 
church.  Father  Annibale  Bugnini,  secretary 
of  the  Sacred  Congregation  for  Divine  Wor- 
ship, told  the  press. 

Regulations  have  not  been  changed  and 
will  not  be  changed  in  the  near  future,  the 
priest  said. 

He  attributed  the  current  rumors  to  a 
misunderstanding  of  remarks  made  to  a 
woman  journalist  by  another  priest  on  the 
staff  of  the  congregation. 

The  Evangelical  Free  Church  of  America 
increased  its  membership  by  8.4  percent 
to  a total  of  59,014  last  year,  its  president 
reported  at  the  General  Conference. 

Dr.  Arnold  T.  Olson  of  Minneapolis  also 
said  that  per  capita  giving  increased  from 
$281  to  $291,  Sunday  school  enrollment 
rose  3.5  percent,  and  that  21  new  congre- 
gations were  added  to  the  fellowship,  bring- 
ing the  total  number  of  local  churches  to 
533. 

Reporting  that  14,000  Free  Church  mem- 
bers are  taking  part  in  an  “Every  Line  in 
’69  Bible  reading  program,  Dr.  Olson  re- 
called that  Free  Church  pioneers  were 
often  called  “squareheads.” 

“Their  spiritual  descendants  are  now 
contemptuously  called  ‘squares,’  ” he  said, 
“but  that  should  not  hinder  us  from  also 
being  the  salt  of  the  earth  to  deter  the 
corruption  of  the  very  communities  they 
helped  establish.” 


A total  of  103  heroin  users  died  in  New 
York  City  between  May  30  and  June  30 — 
twice  the  usual  number  for  a month,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times. 

Negro  teens  accounted  for  a dispropor- 
tionate number  of  deaths,  the  medical  exam- 
iner’s office  reported. 

Officials  said  they  could  not  tell  for 
certain  why  the  death  rate  jumped  so  fast 


in  June.  The  average  age  of  the  victims 
was  22. 

o o o 

America’s  greatest  danger,  evangelist 
Billy  Graham  declared,  is  not  communism, 
but  “moral  decay  from  within.” 

The  famed  Baptist  preacher  reiterated,  at 
a press  conference  marking  the  close  of 
his  10-day  New  York  Crusade,  his  con- 
tention that  the  United  States  is  morally 
“deteriorating,”  and  he  urged  New  York’s 
three  mayoral  candidates  to  speak  out  on 
the  issue  of  pornography  and  narcotics 
addiction. 

He  did  not  endorse  a candidate  stating 
that  he  wanted  to  stay  “1,000  miles  away” 
from  any  local  race.  Nor  would  the 
evangelist  declare  himself  as  a “law  and 
order”  advocate. 

Mr.  Graham  stressed  that  his  primary 
concern  was  moral  and  spiritual,  not  politi- 
cal, and  that  he  wasn’t  pushing  his  own 
set  of  ethics,  but  those  contained  in  the 
Bible. 

He  conceded  that  the  Crusade  (estimated 
attendance,  234,000,  with  11,152  walking 
to  the  front  of  the  new  Madison  Square 
Garden  to  register  as  “inquirers ”)  was  not 
easy  for  the  press  to  interpret. 

Observing  that  the  mass  media  try  to 
interpret  events  from  differing  perspectives 
than  his  own,  Mr.  Graham  said:  “We 
believe  in  something  supernatural.” 

The  effects  of  the  Crusade,  he  explained, 
“will  last  in  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  indi- 
viduals, and  they  won’t  last  in  the  lives 
of  hundreds  more.  Although  he  asserted 
that  the  message  he  brought  to  New  York 
made  a “big  dent  in  the  individual  lives  of 
a lot  of  people,”  he  said  its  final  results 
wouldn’t  be  properly  assessed  for  another 
five  years  or  more. 

o o o 

The  president  of  the  nation’s  largest 
Negro  Protestant  denomination  has  rejected 
the  principle  of  economic  “reparations,” 
saying  that  “Negro  foreparents”  were 

Christian  and  did  not  “die  with  a grudge 

against  slave  masters.” 

Dr.  J.  H.  Jackson,  leader  of  the  6.5  mil- 
lion-member National  Baptist  Convention, 
U.S.A.,  Inc.,  also  said  Negroes  cannot 
criticize  national  leaders  for  dragging  their 
feet  on  integration  while  black  “separatists” 
are  stamping  theirs. 

o o o 

Dr.  Thomas  Kilgore,  Jr.,  first  Negro 
president  of  the  predominantly  white  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Convention,  disagreed  sharply 
with  the  “philosophy”  and  “tactics”  of 
James  Forman,  but  said  the  Black  Mani- 
festo being  presented  by  Mr.  Forman  makes 
some  good  points. 

In  Miami  for  a planning  meeting,  Dr. 
Kilgore  told  newsmen  that  he  “cannot  agree 
with  the  violence  and  Marxist  philosophy” 
in  Mr.  Forman’s  thinking,  and  rejected  Mr. 


Forman’s  “concept  that  blacks  should  take 
over  and  run  things  completely.” 

But  the  denomination’s  leader  said  the 
Black  Manifesto  has  “some  substance,”  as 
it  points  out  “churches  in  America  have  a 
responsibility  to  take  the  lead  in  relieving 
people  who  are  suffering  and  hurting — 
whether  they  are  brown,  black,  or  white.” 

Dr.  Kilgore  rejected,  according  to  one  news 
report,  the  manifesto’s  demand  for  “repa- 
rations” from  the  churches. 

Membership  in  the  Methodist  Church 
throughout  Britain  in  1968  suffered  its 
biggest  loss  in  years — a total  of  15,574 — 
according  to  a report  of  the  Church  Mem- 
bership Committee. 

The  committee  gave  membership  at 
the  end  of  1968  as  651,139,  as  compared 
to  666,713  in  1967. 

This  compares  with  a membership  drop 
of  12,228  in  1967,  of  11,500  in  1966,  and 
of  about  11,000  in  1965. 

The  complete  New  English  Bible  will  be 
available  in  March  1970,  according  to  a , 
joint  announcement  made  by  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press  and  Cambridge  University 
Press. 

In  1961  the  New  Testament  of  the  New 
English  Bible  was  issued.  Seven  million 
copies  have  been  sold.  Translation  of  the  ' 
Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha  will  J 
complete  the  version  which  was  launched 
in  1947  by  the  universities. 

A Joint  Committee  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  British  Protestant  and  Angli-  1 
can  Churches,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scot-  !! 
land,  and  Roman  Catholic  observers  super- 
vised the  translation. 


Like  his  predecessor.  President  Richard  i 
M.  Nixon  has  decided  not  to  dispatch  a 
full-time  U.S.  envoy  to  the  Vatican. 

Mr.  Nixon  told  the  pope  of  his  decision 
through  Peter  Flanigan,  presidential  assis-  I 
tant. 

He  does  plan  to  remain  in  close  touch 
and  communication  with  the  Vatican,  how-  .! 
ever,  through  frequent  visits  by  presidential 
emissaries. 

o o o 

A Peace  Booth,  containing  an  audience-  1 
participation  feature,  will  again  be  spon- 
sored by  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(Toronto  Service  Program)  at  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  this  summer,  Aug.  19 
to  Sept.  1.  The  design,  submitted  by  Paul  j 
Roth  of  the  architectural  firm  of  Robinson 
and  Heinrichs,  includes  a supply  of  inter- 
locking panels  upon  which  visitors  will  be 
invited  to  write  their  own  “thing”  in 
response  to  verbal  and  pictorial  stimuli  in 
the  display.  These  panels  will  then  be  built  * 
into  a bridgework  within  the  display  area 
to  form  a permanent  part  of  the  exhibit. 
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A Confederation  for  the  Middle  East 


Mr.  Joseph  W.  Abileah,  Israeli  pacifist,  proposes  a confederation  of  three  states  in  the  Middle 
East  as  a solution  to  the  lingering  problem.  John  Lapp,  executive  secretary  of  Peace  Section, 
. and  William  T.  Snyder,  executive  secretary  of  MCC,  discuss  his  proposals  with  him. 


A Jewish  pacifist  is  hardly  the  truest 
i representative  of  militant  Israel,  or  of  any 
nation,  for  that  matter.  But  cosmopolitan 
^ Mr.  Joseph  W.  Abileah,  of  Haifa,  Israel, 
a politically  moderate,  earnest  peacemaker, 

I is  the  kind  of  man  socially  concerned 
Mennonites  like,  and  invite  to  address  them. 

I No  rabid  Zionist  this.  And  as  he  spoke 
I one  wondered  for  whom  he  spoke — for  only 
[ a handful  of  humanitarian  pacifists  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Middle  East? 

But  in  the  day  of  impassioned  Arab 
[ speech  and  sinister  Israeli  warnings,  in  the 
i day  of  political  impasse,  perhaps  even  a 
i handful  of  visionary  pacifists  might  be  that 
rational  seed  which  splits  open  the  impreg- 
; nable  rock  of  national  pride  and  fear.  While 
I Mr.  Abileah  is  extremely  idealistic,  he  has 
1 a vision  and  commitment  to  work  at  his 
ideas. 

Mr.  Abileah  and  his  wife  on  a business 
! trip  to  the  U S.  visited  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  headquarters  briefly. 
Acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  Menno- 
nites on  the  West  Bank,  Mr.  Abileah  is  a 
personal  friend  of  the  Roy  Kreiders, 

1 General  Mission  Board  workers,  and  the 
Ivan  Friesens,  MCC  director  in  Jerusalem. 
During  an  evening  assembly,  Mr.  Abileah 
spoke  on  “The  Middle  East  Conflict.’ 

“Political  solutions  depend  on  economical 
solutions,”  Mr.  Abileah  said.  And  to  work 
at  these  he  took  a sabbatical  from  the 


Haifa  Symphony  Orchestra,  with  whom  he  is 
first  violist,  to  travel  and  speak  and  propa- 
gate his  proposals  for  the  solution  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  problem. 

For  20  years  Mr.  Abileah  has  kept  alive 
his  vision.  As  far  back  as  1947  he  opposed 
the  partition  plan  and  the  erection  of  a 
Jewish  state  with  national  sovereignty.  In- 
stead, he  proposes  a confederation  of  three 
states,  viz.,  Jordan,  Arab  Palestine  (West 
Bank),  and  Israel  with  respective  capitals  in 
Amman,  Nablus,  and  Tel-Aviv,  and  with 
Jerusalem  as  the  federal  capital.  The  Jordan 
River,  common  to  all  territories,  is  essential 
for  irrigation  of  deserts,  and  Jordan  can- 
not develop  without  a way  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean seaports.  Economic  integration  of  the 
three  states  would  solve  much  of  the 
development  problem,  including  the  settling 
of  the  refugees. 

“But  Syria  and  Iraq  are  the  greatest 
threats  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East,”  Abi- 
leah said.  “They  have  troops  stationed  in 
Jordan  under  the  guise  of  fortifying  Jordan 
against  Israel.  But  I believe  they  intend  to 
take  over  Transjordania  from  King 

Hussein  should  he  ever  weaken.  And  they 
then  will  fight  Israel  for  a way  to  the 
Mediterranean.” 

To  counter  such  likely  aggression, 

Abileah  proposes  that  the  United  Nations 
help  in  planning  for  a vast  irrigation  sys- 
tem in  the  Syrian  desert  with  the  waters 


of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  in  order 
to  put  irrigated  land  at  the  disposal  of 
Iraqi  and  Syrian  soldiers,  so  that  they  can 
leave  Jordan  and  return  to  their  homes. 

Egypt,  to  Abileah,  is  another  example 
of  a country  with  economic  problems  creat- 
ing political  problems.  President  Nasser  of 
Egypt  committed  himself  to  the  Russians 
by  taking  huge  loans  for  the  Aswan  High 
Dam.  “In  a Middle  East  integrated  economy 
Egypt  will  find  its  place  and  cooperate  will- 
ingly,” he  said. 

Commenting  further  on  the  plight  of  the 
Arab  refugees,  Abileah  said  that  a con- 
federation such  as  he  proposes  could  solve 
the  refugee  problem  almost  without  the 
help  of  foreign  nations.  He  stated  that 
even  Israel,  with  her  present  economy, 
cannot  be  expected  to  rehabilitate  all  the 
Arab  refugees. 

Those  refugees  twice  uprooted  from  their 
homes,  once  in  1948  and  again  in  1967, 
need  immediate  help.  Many  of  the  Palestin- 
ian Arabs  could  be  returned  to  their 
properties.  Others  are  already  being  rehabili- 
tated, he  said. 

A conscientious  objector  to  war  and  mili- 
tary service,  Mr.  Abileah  did  not  serve  in 
the  Israeli  army.  He  is  a member  of  several 
peace  organizations:  International  Volun- 

tary Service,  Commonwealth  of  World 
Citizens,  and  the  War  Resisters  Inter- 
national, on  whose  international  council 
he  has  served  since  1957. 

On  the  local  Israeli  level  he  has  been 
propagating  his  ideas  through  the  press, 
radio,  public  interviews,  and  lectures.  He 
is  frequently  called  on  to  participate  in 
symposiums  and  discussions.  He  has  made 
numerous  lecture  tours  through  Europe, 
England,  and  North  America. 

“I  cannot  say  that  public  opinion  has 
been  changed,”  Mr.  Abileah  says,  “but  at 
least  a public  discussion  which  is  of  im- 
portance is  taking  place.  Arabs  on  the  West 
Bank  are  still  reluctant  to  join,  lacking 
the  conviction  of  nonviolence  and  fearing 
pressure  from  their  surroundings.  However, 
a recent  five-day  inquiry  in  towns  and 
villages  of  the  West  Bank  revealed  full 
consent  and  even  enthusiasm  for  a solu- 
tion according  to  the  principles  I have  out- 
lined. 

Mennonites  are  much  interested  in  the 
Middle  East,  whether  because  of  prophecy 
or  compassion.  And  it  should  be  heartening 
to  find  there  such  men  as  Joseph  Abileah 
and  Fouad  Atalla,  the  Christian  Arab  attor- 
ney recently  visiting  and  speaking  at  MCC; 
to  find  men  on  both  sides  of  the  conflict 
who  long  to  see  justice  and  righteousness 
prevail.  And  for  the  Mennonites  to  find 
there  one  who  shares  their  views  on  non- 
violence, why,  that  is  finding  a friend. 
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Left  to  right:  Tom  Lehman,  Loyal  Briskey,  Carol  Lehman,  Dennis  Holsopple,  Barbara 

Kauffman,  Tom  E.  Lehman,  Orpha  Kanagy,  Kenneth  Gingerich,  Randy  Schertz,  Gene  Troyer. 


Twenty-Eight  Enter  Service  in  July 


Twenty-eight  persons  attended  the  July 
orientation  sessions  at  Mennonite  Central 
Committee’s  Akron,  Pa.,  headquarters  in 
preparation  for  their  service  assignments. 
Four  have  been  placed  in  domestic  volun- 
tary service  assignments  while  the  remain- 
ing 24  will  serve  in  10  foreign  countries. 
The  following  are  from  the  Mennonite 
Church: 

Loyal  Briskey,  Wauseon.  Ohio,  has  vol- 
unteered for  a 27-month  assignment  in 
Greece  where  he  will  be  working  in  the 
dairy  program.  He  attended  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  for  two  years  and  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Central  Mennonite  Church, 
Archbold,  Ohio. 

Ken  Gingerich,  Williamsburg,  Iowa,  has 
volunteered  for  a 27-month  assignment 
in  Bolivia  where  he  will  be  working  with 
Heifer  Project,  Inc.,  in  placing  and  distribut- 
ing livestock  throughout  the  country.  He  is 
a graduate  of  Goshen  College  with  a BA 
in  biology  and  a member  of  the  First  Men- 
nonite Church,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Dennis  Holsopple,  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  attend- 
ed Goshen  College  before  volunteering  for 
a 27-month  assignment  in  Congo  where 
he  will  be  involved  in  hospital  construction. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Kaufman  Mennonite 
Church,  Davidsville,  Pa. 

Orpha  Kanagy,  Belleville,  Pa.,  is  spend- 
ing two  years  in  Grande  Riviere  du  Nord, 
Haiti,  as  manager  of  the  cannery  and  hos- 
tess for  the  MCC  unit  located  there.  She 
is  a graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
with  a BS  in  home  economics  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Allensville  Mennonite 
Church,  Allensville,  Pa. 

Barbara  Kauffman,  Kalispell,  Mont., 
has  volunteered  for  a one-year  assignment 
as  hostess  for  the  Atanta,  Ga.,  unit.  She 
is  a member  of  the  Mountain  View  Menno- 
nite Church,  Kalispell,  Mont. 

Thomas  E.  Lehman,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is 
spending  two  years  in  Brussels,  Belgium, 


where  he  acts  as  receptionist  at  the  Foyer 
International  Protestant  and  helps  in  the 
maintenance  department.  He  is  a Goshen 
College  graduate  holding  a BA  in  history 
and  is  a member  of  the  Prairie  Street 
Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Thomas  L.  and  Carol  Lehman,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  are  spending  27  months  in 
Recife,  Brazil,  where  Tom  will  be  involved 
with  agricultural  development.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Ohio  State  University  with  a 
BS  in  agricultural  economics.  Tom  is  a 
member  of  the  Bethel  Mennonite  Church, 
West  Liberty,  and  Carol  is  a member  of  the 
Grove  City  Methodist  Church,  Grove 
City,  Ohio. 

Randall  Schertz,  Eureka,  111.,  attended 
Goshen  College  two  years  before  volunteer- 
ing for  a 27-month  service  assignment 
in  northeast  Brazil  where  he  will  be  work- 
ing in  agriculture  development.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Roanoke  Mennonite  Church, 
Eureka,  111. 

Marlin  Yoder,  Hartville,  Ohio,  has  vol- 
unteered for  a 27-month  construction  as- 
signment in  Tres  Palmas,  Bolivia.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Marlboro  Mennonite  Church, 
Marlboro,  Ohio. 

At  Home  in  Israel 

Paul  and  Bertha  Swarr  and  family  arrived 
in  the  United  States  on  June  15  to  renew 
acquaintances  in  the  East  Petersburg,  Pa., 
Versailles,  Mo.,  and  other  communities 
where  relatives  and  friends  are  living. 
They  and  their  children  have  felt  again 
the  love  and  warmth  of  relatives  and 
friends,  they  have  enjoyed  the  new  experi- 
ences of  mowing  a lawn  and  loading  hay, 
and  they  have  been  thrilled  in  being  able 
to  go  to  new  places  and  see  new  things. 

But  they  are  going  to  go  home  soon. 
They  are  planning  to  fly  from  New  York 
on  Aug.  20.  Their  home  is  on  13  Shannon 


St.,  Ramat  Gan,  Israel.  The  Swarr  familyjl 
has  been  in  Israel  since  1957.  This  is  I 
where  the  children,  David  (13),  Evelyn  ( 1 1 ) j | 
and  Carolyn  (6),  have  grown  up.  Although  J 
they  have  enjoyed  being  in  the  States,  they!  ( 
are  looking  forward  to  going  home  again. 

During  their  visit  in  the  States  they  at-  4 
tended  the  Annual  Board  meeting  at  Ka-,. 
Iona,  Iowa.  They  reported  that  it  was  a { 
blessing  to  share  in  these  meetings  with  > 
the  larger  brotherhood  and  to  know  of  the  | 
interests  and  concerns  that  were  expressed  1 
there. 

When  asked  how  they  were  led  to  Israel, 
Paul  said  that  it  was  a combination  of 
directives.  “I  had  an  inner  sense  of  call  to 
do  something  like  this  and  then  I received 
a tap  on  the  shoulder  from  a brother  direct- 
ing my  attention  to  Israel,”  he  said.  , 

Early  in  life  Bertha  developed  the  convic- 
tion  that  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
world  is  to  share  one’s  life  with  others. 
She  said,  ‘‘We  need  to  listen,  we  must  try 
to  understand,  and  we  must  learn  to  love; 
this  is  the  best  way  to  build  the  kind  of 
relationships  that  are  broken  down  in  Israel. 
The  greatest  adventure  in  life  is  to  be  led 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  doing  this.” 

Paul  is  working  with  Sharon  Tours,  a 
Protestant  tour  agency  that  plans  tours  and 
makes  arrangements  for  the  many  persons 
interested  in  touring  the  Holy  Land.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  much  demand  for 
this  kind  of  service. 


In  Algeria  Since  1959 

Since  1959  the  Robert  Stetter  family  has 
lived  in  the  North  African  country  of  Algeria. 

It  is  situated  along  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  lying  in  between  the  neighbor 
countries  of  Morocco  and  Tunisia.  It  is  the 
home  of  about  11,000,000  people  of  whom 
more  than  99  percent  are  of  the  Moslem 
faith. 

Bob  and  Lila  Rae  and  their  four 
daughters,  Polly  Anne  (12),  Susan  Louise 
(10),  Marie  Lynn  (8),  and  Caroline  Mildred 
(6),  are  living  at  2 rue  No.  5,  Dar  Naama, 

El  Biar  (Alger),  Algeria.  They  have  been 
in  the  States  during  the  summer  months 
with  friends  and  relatives  and  are  planning 
to  return  to  Algeria  on  Sept.  20. 

During  the  school  year  Bob  is  employed 
in  the  classroom  of  one  of  the  Algiers  city 
schools  where  he  teaches  English.  He  has 
a strong  conviction  that  his  gifts  and  train- 
ing in  the  teaching  vocation  ought  to  be 
utilized  for  God  and  that  this  is  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  aid  the  Algerian  people. 

The  daughters  attend  a French  school  , 
which  is  of  very  high  educational  caliber 
and  is  quite  difficult  and  competitive. 

Bob  serves  as  one  of  the  elders  in  the 
Dar  Naama  congregation  in  Algiers.  This 
congregation  meets  weekly  on  Sunday 
afternoon  for  worship  and  Sunday  school. 

It  is  a congregation  where  brotherhood  is 
practiced  and  where  all  members  are  ex- 
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pected  to  use  their  gifts.  The  Stetters  are 
!i  convinced  that  God  is  at  work  in  their  midst, 
and  that  the  church  must  be  totally  depen- 
dent upon  Him.  On  Wednesday  evening 
Bob  and  Lila  Rae  serve  as  hosts  to  the 
group  that  meets  for  the  midweek  Bible 
study. 

When  asked  about  the  needs  in  Algeria, 
the  Stetters  replied  they  feel  more  Chris- 
tians are  needed  to  simply  live  a sincere, 
dedicated  Christian  life.  They  asked  that 
our  brotherhood  might  pray  for  the  Chris- 
tians who  are  in  Algeria.  Pray  that  they 
might  live  a faithful  and  Christlike  life, 
so  that  they  may  be  a blessing  to  Algeria. 


Open  house  was  held  on  Sunday,  Aug.  10,  to 
, honor  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Zuercher  on  their 
I 50th  wedding  anniversary.  The  open  house 
. was  held  in  the  Kidron  Mennonite  Church 
1 Fellowship  Building,  Kidron,  Ohio.  Their  chil- 
f dren  and  families  enjoyed  a dinner  at  the 
Orren  Zuercher  home  immediately  following 
L services  at  the  Kidron  Mennonite  Church  where 
' they  are  members,  and  Bro.  Zuercher  a re- 
, tired  minister. 

i 

"Home  Missions" 

John  I.  Smucker,  pastor  of  the  Menno- 
nite House  of  Friendship  in  Bronx,  N.Y., 
reports  as  follows: 

“We  praise  God  for  supplying  our  needs 

I for  our  vacation  church  school  July  21  to 
Aug.  1.  The  Word  of  God  must  be  taught 
t in  the  midst  of  hate. 

“Because  of  the  racial  strife  in  this 
community  the  city  of  New  York  offered  to 
; supply  the  church  with  twenty-three  Youth 
. Corps  workers  for  July  and  August  if  we 
i supervise  them.  We  could  do  anything  with 
! them  that  we  wish  and  we  could  choose 
our  own  youth  for  the  jobs. 

“In  addition  the  city  gave  us  two  empty 
j lots  (if  we  clean  them)  for  recreation  pro- 
i gram  and  a play  street.  The  latter  is 
simply  blocking  off  a street  next  to  the 
church  premises  for  children  and  youth  to 
i play  in. 

“The  Lord  sent  us  four  Christian 
r supervisors:  Jerry  Jantzi,  graduate  of  EMC 
| and  former  Pax  worker  in  the  Congo; 


Blanca  Array,  graduate  of  EMC  and 
formerly  from  Mexico;  Jose  Rosario,  gradu- 
ate of  Grace  Dodge  High  School  in  the 
Bronx;  and  Gary  Rumble,  a medical  assis- 
tant and  one  of  our  effective  youth  workers. 
The  city  sent  us  a young  former  Peace 
Corps  worker  to  assist  in  the  supervision. 

“We  are  investing  in  the  lives  of  twenty- 


five  young  people  from  deprived  areas,  as 
well  as  serving  one  hundred  or  more  chil- 
dren and  youth  in  this  neighborhood.  The 
impact  of  this  Spirit-directed  investment 
could  be  unbelievable.  We  request  your 
prayers  for  us  in  this  endeavor.  We  seek 
to  lead  these  youths  to  Jesus  Christ  as  per- 
sonal Savior  and  Lord. 


Heart  to  Heart  New  Stations  and  Time  Changes 


New  Stations 


Indiana 

North  Vernon 

WCCH 

1460 

9:45  a.m.  Sun. 

Indiana 

Terre  Haute 

WBOW 

1230 

10: 15  a.m.  Sun. 

Michigan 

Grand  Rapids 

WFUR 

102.9 

9:45  a.m.  Sat. 

North  Carolina 

Winston-Salem 

WFCM 

1550 

10:35  a.m.  M-F 

North  Carolina 

Winston-Salem 

WFCM 

1550 

10:35  a.m.  Sat. 

Ohio 

Waverly 

WPKO 

1380 

10: 15  a.m.  M-F 

Time  Changes 

Illinois 

Pekin 

WSIV 

1140 

12:25  p.m.  Sat. 

Virginia 

Deerfield 

WABH 

1150 

4:35  p.m.  M-F 

Virginia 

Falls  Church 

WFAX 

1220 

11:00  a.m.  M-F 

Virginia 

Falls  Church 

WFAX 

1220 

11:30  a.m.  Sat. 

New  Personnel  Named  for  Goshen  College 


The  Office  of  the  President  has  announced 
the  names  of  persons  joining  the  Goshen 
College  faculty  for  the  1969-70  school  year. 

The  new  persons  joining  the  faculty 
include  12  full-time  teachers  and  11  ad- 
ministrative and  student  services  persons. 
Faculty  on  sabbatical  leaves  and  persons 
leaving  to  continue  their  education,  along 
with  the  Trimester  of  Study  and  Service, 
require  replacements  and  qualified  persons 
to  assure  a strong  educational  program  for 
the  coming  year. 

Joining  Teaching  Faculty 

Joining  the  teaching  faculty  are  Merritt 
Gardner,  formerly  instructor  in  mathematics 
at  Pennsylvania  State  University,  as  as- 
sociate professor  of  mathematics;  Ida  Gross, 
former  director  of  nursing  at  Salem  Hospi- 
tal, Hillsboro,  Kan.,  as  assistant  professor 
of  nursing;  and  Mrs.  Sara  K.  Hartzler,  PhD 
candidate  at  Indiana  University,  as  assis- 
tant professor  of  English. 

Also,  Hubert  R.  Pellman,  formerly  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  as  visiting  professor  of  English; 
Tilman  R.  Smith,  former  president  of 
Hesston  College,  as  visiting  professor  of 
education;  Karl  M.  Hostetter,  formerly 
school  social  worker  at  Lombard  High 
School.  Lombard,  111.,  as  assistant  profes- 
sor of  social  welfare;  and  Mrs.  Thelma 
Hostetter,  who  received  the  Master  of 
Science  in  Nursing  degree  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  this  year,  as  assistant  professor 
of  nursing. 

Also  joining  the  teaching  faculty  are 
Janet  Shellenberger,  formerly  home  health 
supervisor  of  Appalachian  Regional  Hos- 
pitals, Inc.,  as  assistant  professor  of  nurs- 


ing; Mrs.  Janet  Yoder,  who  just  completed 
a teaching  assignment  in  the  Congo,  as 
assistant  professor  of  English;  Mrs.  Betty 
Lorenz,  a 1968  Goshen  College  graduate, 
as  instructor  in  nursing;  James  B.  Styer,  a 
1969  Goshen  College  graduate,  as  instructor 
in  physical  education;  and  Jerry  D.  Frey, 
a 1969  Goshen  College  graduate,  as  in- 
structor in  psychology. 

Lee  Roy  Berry,  Jr.,  a graduate  student 
at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  will  be 
part-time  instructor  in  political  science. 
John  K.  Gotwals,  a PhD  candidate  at 
Purdue  University,  will  be  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  physics,  beginning  Jan.  1,  1970. 

Student  Services  Personnel 

Mrs.  Rosa  Stone,  formerly  head  of  the 
guidance  department  of  Brookdale  Junior 
High  School,  near  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and 
Norman  Lee  Kauffman,  former  pastor  of 
Robein  Mennonite  Church  and  principal  of 
Marquette  Heights  Junior  High  School,  of 
Pekin,  111.,  have  been  named  associate 
deans  of  students. 

Diane  Alderfer,  a 1968  Goshen  College 
graduate  and  a former  staff  nurse  at  Ohio 
State  University  Hospital,  will  be  college 
nurse.  Robert  A.  Mullet,  former  business 
administrator  of  Hospital  Grande  Riviere 
du  Nord,  of  Haiti,  will  be  office  manager. 

Joining  the  admissions  office  are  Edwin 
L.  Herr,  formerly  assistant  principal  at 
Orrville  (Ohio)  High  School,  as  associate 
director  of  admissions,  and  John  C.  Beechy, 
a 1969  Goshen  College  graduate,  as  ad- 
missions counselor. 

Four  head  residents  have  been  named. 
Larry  Mann,  formerly  teacher  and  coach 
at  Starr  Commonwealth  for  Boys,  and  Larry 
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L.  Rupp,  a 1969  Goshen  College  graduate, 
will  be  head  residents  of  High  Park  and 
the  complex  of  Yoder,  Kratz,  and  Miller 
halls,  in  that  order.  Mrs.  Janette  Gerig, 
a 1969  Goshen  College  graduate,  and  Mrs. 
Gloria  Jean  Troyer,  formerly  of  the  Kansas 
City  Children’s  Home  staff,  will  be  head 
residents  of  Westlawn  and  Kulp,  in  that 
order. 

Ray  Bair,  pastor  of  Belmont  Mennonite 
Church,  of  Elkhart,  will  be  director  of 
Voluntary  community  service,  a pilot  proj- 
ect that  is  designed  to  help  students  devel- 
op moral  and  spiritual  values  by  helping 
meet  the  needs  of  fellow  students  on  campus, 
churches,  and  the  local  community.  His 
post  at  Goshen  College  will  be  part  time. 

New  Coordinator 
of  Deputation 

On  Monday,  Aug.  4, 

T.  H.  Brenneman  be- 
gan a half-time  assign- 
ment as  Coordinator 
of  Deputation  for  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  Charities  at 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  Brenneman  fam- 
ily is  by  no  means 
a stranger  to  missions 
or  the  church.  Tim 
and  his  wife,  Rowena, 
served  as  missionaries  in  Argentina  from 
1938  to  1945.  Their  son  Don  and  his  wife 
Marilyn  are  also  serving  as  missionaries  to 
Argentina,  having  been  there  since  1967. 
Their  daughter  Patricia  is  married  to  Fidel 
Santiago  and  they  are  living  in  Puerto 
Rico  where  they  serve  as  social  workers. 

Following  the  term  of  service  in  Argen- 
tina, Tim  served  for  over  20  years  as  pastor 
of  the  Bay  Shore  Mennonite  Church  in 
Sarasota,  Fla.  Following  that  he  taught 
Bible  and  other  subjects  for  three  years  at 
Bethany  Christian  High  School  in  Goshen, 
Ind.  While  he  is  serving  one-half  time 
as  Coordinator  of  Deputation  he  will  also 
serve  half  time  as  the  assistant  pastor  at 
the  North  Goshen  Mennonite  Church. 

As  Coordinator  of  Deputation  Tim  will 
be  working  with  Mission  Board-related 
persons  in  their  contacts  with  the  churches 
in  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada.  In  some  cases 
he  will  plan  a tentative  schedule  for  a 
Mission  Board  speaker  and  will  make  the 
initial  contacts  with  the  congregations  con- 
cerning their  desire  for  this  service.  In 
other  cases  he  will  respond  to  a congrega- 
tion s request  tor  a speaker  by  securing 
the  person  requested  or  by  suggesting  a 
number  of  available  persons  from  whom  the 
congregation  may  choose.  It  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  each  congregation  to  request 
these  services  and  to  do  so  as  early  as 
possible.  The  wishes  of  the  congregation 
can  be  achieved  more  easily  that  way.  Di- 


rect your  requests  to  Coordinator  of  Deputa- 
tion, T.  H.  Brenneman,  MBMC,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

Local  Church  Leader 
Receives  Recognition 

J.  C.  Wenger,  professor  of  Historical 
Theology  at  the  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries,  was  given  recognition 
Sunday,  July  13,  at  the  North  Goshen 
Mennonite  Church  on  the  occasion  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  ordination 
to  the  Christian  ministry. 

Bro.  Wenger  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
by  Paul  Mininger,  then  pastor  of  the 
congregation,  July  9,  1944.  Bro.  Mininger, 
who  is  now  president  of  Goshen  College, 
participated  in  the  anniversary  service, 
pointing  out  the  contribution  that  Wenger 
has  made  to  the  church  at  large.  He  stated 
that  Bro.  Wenger  has  assisted  the  Menno- 
nite Church  greatly  by  helping  it  to  under- 
stand and  interpret  its  heritage  as  well  as 
giving  direction  to  the  denomination  in 
relation  to  its  grow  th  and  development. 

Bro.  Wenger  has  made  contributions  to  his 
denomination  in  many  wavs.  He  has  writ- 
ten numerous  books,  one  of  the  most  re- 
cent being  God's  Word  Written.  The  con- 
tents of  this  book  have  been  presented  as 
lectures  in  many  Mennonite  churches  across 
America.  In  addition  to  writing,  Wenger 
has  made  a significant  contribution  as  a 
teacher  and  as  a conference  administrator. 

During  the  service  of  recognition,  a 
plaque  was  presented  to  Wenger  by 
the  current  pastor  of  the  congregation,  A. 
Don  Augsburger.  The  plaque  read,  ‘To 
Bishop  J C.  Wenger  in  Appreciation  for 
Twenty-Five  Years  in  the  Christian  Minis- 
try Proclaiming  the  Risen  Christ,  1944- 
1969.  Following  this  inscription  was 
Scripture  taken  from  Mt.  12:39,  40,  which 
makes  reference  to  the  true  basis  of  the 
traditional  Christian  symbol,  the  fish,  and 
to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
Savior  and  Lord,  whom  Wenger  has  so 
faithfully  proclaimed  these  past  twenty-five 
years. 


Feeding  the  "Five 
Thousand"  in  Biafra 

Since  the  mid-June  grounding  by  Federal*  hi 
Nigeria  of  Red  Cross  relief  flights  to  Biafra,;  I 
the  nutritional  situation  in  Biafra  hast,  - J 
deteriorated  badly,  fast  approaching  that  of  a!  [ 
year  ago  when  starvation  soared.  No  prog-'  I 
ress  has  been  reported  on  negotiations  on; 
full-scale  Biafra  relief  resumption.  However,  I 
it  is  reported  that  Joint  Church  Aid  has;  j 
succeeded  in  getting  flights  into  Biafra  near-  * 
ly  every  night. 

In  a recent  letter  Dr.  Linford  Gehman 
with  the  Quaker-Mennonite  Service  in  Biaf-  ' 
ra  writes,  "Food  is  top  priority,  to  be  sure,; 
but  medically,  apart  from  malnutrition,  the  1 
outlook  is  not  hopeless.  There  are  medicines 
waiting  in  the  docks  on  Sao  Tome,  and 
there  are  Biafran  doctors  and  nurses  in 
the  heart  of  Ibo-land,  where  they  have 
been  driven  with  the  other  refugees. 

“With  the  Abiriba  hospital  relocated  in  ; 
Ozu  Abam  my  immediate  task  is  to  tend  ; 
the  clinics  and  sick  bays  out  in  the  bush 
where  doctors  and  medicines  are  scarce.  And  ) 
wherever  doctors  are  at  work,  to  see  that  L 
they  have  drugs  to  work  with.  As  long  as  P 
we  have  medicines  I can  do  my  job.  But  k 
having  to  show  up  at  a clinic  without  medi-  I 
cines  is  painful. 

Lentil  a few  weeks  ago  the  Abiriba  Joint  I 
Hospital  stood  empty  since  its  evacuation  in 
early  April.  At  that  time,  when  the  Nigerian  | 
Federal  forces  pushed  down  from  the  north  i 
the  road  leading  directly  to  Abiriba  also  fell 
to  their  hands.  The  hospital  moved  to  a 
former  school  building  in  the  village  of  Ozu  >A 
Abam  10  miles  south  of  Abiriba  town.  Re- 
cently, Nigeria  claims  to  have  secured  Abir- 
iba, and  Biafra  claims  to  have  recaptured  i 
most  of  the  town.  What  does  seem  certain  il 
is  that  at  least  that  section  of  town  in  j 
which  the  hospital  stands  is  occupied  by  j 
Nigerian  Federal  troops. 

Quaker-Mennonite  Service  is  now  head- 
quartered in  Ihie,  south  of  Umuahia,  a j 
thickly  settled  area  much  in  need  of  medi- 
cal supplies  and  services.  Dr.  Gehman  and 
Martha  Bender,  a nurse,  travel  from 
Ihie  weekly  to  the  hospital  at  Ozu  Abam, 
serving  clinics  and  sick  bays  en  route. 

Jon  Yager,  the  third  member  of  the  team, 
is  responsible  for  overseeing  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  supplies  for  feeding  the  hungry 
in  the  Umuahia  Two  area.  It  is  estimated  ! 
that  the  population  is  between  1 1/2  and 
2 million  and  about  450,000  of  these  are 
refugees. 

“Of  the  work  there  is  no  end.  Dr.  ,J 
Gehman  writes.  “Indeed,  one  doesn  t know 
half  the  time  where  to  start.  The  problem 
is  to  feed  five  thousand  people  with  only  t 
five  barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes. 

It’s  been  done  before,  and  I guess  we 
over  here  are  trying  to  do  it.  We  re  not 
succeeding,  however,  faith  or  no.  But  w'e  •' 
are  determined  to  stay  in  Biafra  until  the 
last  plane  out,  if  it  comes  to  that. 


T.  H.  Brenneman 
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Dr.  Linford  Gehman  explains  treatment  pro- 
cedures to  a Biafran  nurse  at  Umuocha,  where 
he  and  Martha  Bender  are  helping  to  start 
a clinic.  Prospective  patients  gather  around 
them 

Currently  it  is  impossible  to  ship  supplies 
other  than  food  and  medicine,  and  under 
present  circumstances  the  Quaker-Mennonite 
team  is  not  able  to  undertake  non- 
emergency  work.  Looking  to  the  day  when 
it  will  be  possible  to  operate  rehabilitation 
and  community  self-help  projects,  QMS 
is  setting  aside  funds.  These  would  even- 
tually be  used  in  supplying  material  aids 
such  as  seeds,  fertilizer,  and  small  farming 
implements.  Until  the  situation  changes, 
however,  the  present  projections  for  rehabili- 
tation work  cannot  be  realized. 

Though  separately,  both  the  Quakers  and 
the  Mennonites  are  also  at  work  on  the 
Nigerian  side  of  the  conflict  with  emergency 
relief  teams. 


MCC  Peace  Section 
Reorganizes 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Peace 
Section  met  July  10  for  the  first  time  follow- 
| ing  its  reorganization  within  the  MCC  fam- 
; ily.  The  newly  constituted  section  consists 
of  permanent  representatives  chosen  by 
i denominational  bodies  who  are  members  of 
MCC,  and  other  groups  with  special  peace 

I interests  such  as  the  Council  of  Mission 
Board  Secretaries.  The  entire  section  of  20 
members  will  meet  three  times  a year  with 
occasional  General  Assemblies  for  dealing 
with  topics  of  interest  to  the  entire  brother- 
hood. 

Peace  Section  formulates  philosophy,  as- 
sembles information,  represents  the  church 
to  other  groups  including  government,  and 
promotes  the  nonresistant  testimony  on 
such  matters  as  war,  race  relations,  industri- 


al conflict,  and  other  areas  where  the  non- 
resistant  conscience  should  be  expressed. 
The  Section  exists  to  serve  the  church,  to 
suggest  ways  in  which  the  ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation can  be  implemented,  and  to  speak 
for  constituent  groups  when  requested  to  do 
so. 

At  this  meeting,  William  Keeney,  dean 
of  Bethel  College,  was  reelected  chairman, 
a position  he  has  held  for  six  years.  John 
A.  Toews,  a pastor  from  Vancouver,  B.C., 
was  elected  vice-chairman,  and  Paul  N. 
Kravbill,  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  was  elected  re- 
cording secretary.  Elected  members  at  large 
are  John  H.  Yoder,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  LeRoy 
Berry,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Douglas  Hos- 
tetter,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

A highlight  of  the  meeting  was  the 
devotional  service  led  by  Lucien  Luntadila, 
general  secretary  of  the  Kimbanguist 
Church  of  the  Congo.  Luntadila,  who  repre- 


sents the  largest  peace  church  in  the 
world,  likened  the  task  of  the  peace  church 
to  the  fable  of  “belling  the  cat.  He  asked 
who  is  the  small  mouse,  who  is  going  to 
propose  the  solution  to  the  world’s  prob- 
lem, and  who  is  going  to  make  the  sacri- 
fice necessary  to  “bell  the  cat.  Peace 
Section  members  understood  the  challenge. 

It  was  at  this  meeting  that  John  A.  Lapp, 
on  leave  of  absence  from  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  assumed  the  position  of  executive 
secretary.  Walton  Hackman,  formerly  acting 
executive  secretary,  was  named  associate 
executive  secretary.  Hackman  continues  to 
be  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Peace  and 
Social  Concerns  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 
Other  staff  members  are:  Frank  H.  Epp  of 
Ottawa,  director  of  studies  in  international 
conflict;  Delton  Franz,  Washington  office  rep- 
resentative; Marlin  Miller,  European 
representative  located  in  Paris;  and  Carl 
Beck,  located  in  Japan. 


FIELD  NOTES 


George  T.  Miller  was  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  New  Holland  Spanish  congregation, 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  July  16.  William  G. 
Lauver,  former  pastor,  will  continue  to  re- 
late to  the  group  as  health  permits.  The 
congregation  gave  a unanimous  call  to  the 
Millers,  looking  to  them  to  develop  the 
indigenous  leadership  within  the  group. 

Jason  and  Ann  Denlinger,  former  mis- 
sionaries to  Honduras,  accepted  a call  as 
superintendent  of  the  Williamsport,  Pa., 
Mennonite  Church  as  of  Aug.  1. 

J.  D.  Landis,  who  recently  completed  a 
term  of  voluntary  service  in  Mobile,  Ala., 
has  been  called  to  serve  as  pastor  and 
superintendent  of  the  emerging  congregation 
in  Mobile.  The  Landis  family  is  resident  at 
610  Tuttle  Ave.,  Mobile,  Ala.  36604.  Phone: 
205  479-8246.  Harold  and  Florence 

Bucher,  who  had  been  serving  on  a part- 
time  basis  with  the  emerging  church  in 
Mobile,  have  been  released  to  fill  an  assign- 
ment with  the  Calvary  congregation  during 
the  interim  when  Kenneth  Martin  will  be 
attending  school.  The  Mobile  VS  unit  has 
moved  from  the  location  on  Government 
Street  to  1920  Maryvale  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 
33605.  Phone:  205  478-3618. 

Merle  Herr  was  called  as  pastor  of  Plea- 
sant Valley  Mennonite  Church,  Bath,  N.Y., 
effective  Sept.  1.  The  congregational  meet- 
ing on  July  23  accepted  the  request  of  Pas- 
tor Irvin  D.  Weaver  for  an  indefinite  release 


to  permit  special  study  in  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Everett  Metzler  family  was  trans- 
ferred from  Saigon,  Vietnam,  to  Hong 
Kong  as  of  Aug.  1.  The  Metzlers  will  begin 
part-time  language  study,  probably  Man- 
darin, and  will  seek  to  develop  a witness 
in  the  area  of  peace  and  reconciliation. 
Everett  will  serve  as  director  both  of  Hong 
Kong  Mission  and  of  the  MCC  program. 

Everett  will  also  serve  as  resource  con- 
sultant for  the  total  Eastern  Board  South- 
east Asia  program.  He  will  share  with 
other  “China  watchers’  in  trying  to  assess 
the  developments  on  the  Chinese  mainland, 
with  a view  to  helping  the  church  to  pray 
and  study  and  prepare  for  the  day  when 
that  great  nation,  one  fourth  of  the  world’s 

Calendar 


Washington-Franklin  (North)  Mission  Board,  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.,  Aug.  26. 

Washington-Franklin  (North)  Conference,  Chambers- 
burg.  Pa.,  Aug.  28. 

South  Central  Conference,  Protection,  Kan.,  Sept.  5-7. 

Washington-Franklin  (South)  Conference,  Hagerstown, 
Md„  Sept.  11. 

Lancaster  Conference,  Sept.  18. 

Illinois  Conference,  Roanoke,  111.,  Sept.  19-21. 

Mennonite  Secondary  Teachers’  Convention,  Camp 
Friedenswald,  Cassopolis,  Mich.,  Sept  25-28. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session,  Nov.  14,  15. 

Southwest  Conference,  Downey,  Calif.,  Nov.  27-29. 

Mennonite  General  Council  Meeting,  Chicago,  111.,  Dec. 
9,  10. 
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population,  will  open  again.  Missionary  work 
on  the  patterns  of  twenty  years  ago  will 
not  be  possible,  but  ways  must  be  prepared 
to  relate  to  those  Chinese  and  Asian  Chris- 
tians whom  God  will  use. 

Luke  S.  Martin  is  now  serving  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Vietnam  Mennonite  Mission. 

An  Evangelism  Training  Institute  was 
held  in  Philadelphia  Aug.  2-9,  with  an 
enrollment  of  twenty-eight.  The  staff  con- 
sisted of  Chester  Wenger,  Jay  Garber, 
Richard  Panned,  James  Shank,  Elam 
Stauffer,  and  Salunga,  Pa.,  personnel. 

John  and  Mable  Swope,  North  Lima,  Ohio, 
celebrated  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary 
with  open  house  at  the  North  Lima  Church 
in  the  afternoon  of  Aug.  10. 

Carl  Opel  was  licensed  for  the  ministry  at 
Masontown,  Pa.,  Aug.  3.  His  address  is 
R.  1,  Box  681  A,  McClelland  town.  Pa.  15458. 
Tele.:  412  737-6927.  A.  J.  Metzler  and 
John  Drescher  officiated  at  the  service. 

Daniel  Kauffman,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Goshen  College 
Board  of  Overseers. 

Nelson  G.  Rohrer  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  to  serve  the  Nickel  Mines  congrega- 
tion. Clair  B.  Ebv  and  H.  Raymond 
Charles  officiated  at  the  service.  His  address 
is  R.  3,  Quarrvville,  Pa.  17566.  Tele.: 
786-3782. 

Change  of  address:  Nelson  Roth  from 
Allensville,  Pa.,  to  204  Spring  St.,  Martins- 
burg.  Pa.  16662.  Kenneth  E.  Nauman  from 
Homestead,  Fla.,  to  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801.  Nevin 
Bender  from  Beirut,  Lebanon,  to  Northwood, 
R.  8,  Philadelphia,  Miss.  39350. 

New  members  by  baptism:  seven  at  Oak 
Grove,  West  Liberty,  Ohio;  eight  at  Para- 
dise, Pa.;  eight  at  Gospel  Hill,  Fulks  Run, 
Va.;  three  at  Elkton,  Va.;  four  at  Mt. 
Clinton,  Harrisonburg,  Va.;  eight  at  Kalona, 
Iowa. 

A cablegram  was  received  at  the  Virginia 
Mennonite  Church  Offices,  Aug.  7.  It  read, 
“Franca  passed  away  August  6 at  10:00 
p.m.  after  much  suffering,  but  in  peace. 
Franca  Ceraulo  was  the  first  baptized  be- 
liever in  the  Mennonite  congregation  at 
Palermo,  Sicily.  She  was  a pillar  in  the 
church  there  for  twenty  years.  She  had  been 
in  ill  health  for  several  years. 

Travel  cables  received  recently  by  the 
Elkhart  Board:  Aug.  1,  Delhi,  India,  Marie 
Moyer:  Arrived  safely. 

Aug.  2,  Katmandu,  Nepal,  Stanley  and 
Marilyn  Kamp:  Have  arrived  Katmandu,  all 
is  well. 

Aug.  4,  Atlantic  Ocean,  S.S.  United  States, 
Menno  and  Shirley  Friesen:  London  bound. 
Aug.  6,  Brasilia,  Brazil,  Keith  Stuckey: 
Arrived  safely  Brasilia. 

Lloyd  Fisher  left  Accra,  Ghana,  on  Aug.  9 
for  the  U.S.A.,  if  plans  carried.  Mrs. 
Fisher  came  to  the  States  in  June.  They 
plan  to  visit  relatives  and  friends  during 
the  summer  months  and  then  will  locate 
at  Akron,  Pa.,  where  Lloyd  will  serve  as 
Executive  Secretary  of  MEDA. 


Weldon  Troyer  and  family  are  spending 
two  months,  early  July  to  Sept.  1,  in 
Araguaeema  (Brazil).  Dr.  Troyer  is  giving 
medical  aid  in  an  area  whose  nearest  doctor 
is  usually  more  than  one  hour’s  flight  by 
plane  and  where  the  nearest  hospital  is 
about  one  hour  and  20  minutes’  flight. 

B.  Charles  Hostetter,  missionary  under 
appointment  to  Nigeria,  plans  to  speak  in 
the  churches  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  the 
weekend  of  Aug.  24.  His  son,  Ron,  is  serv- 
ing in  a Voluntary  Service  assignment  in 
the  Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles. 

Laurence  and  Marian  Horst,  and 
daughter  Ramona,  under  appointment  to 
Ghana,  were  guests  of  honor  at  a tea 
and  open  house  at  the  Evanston  Church 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  July  26.  Members 
of  the  congregation  and  friends  of  the 
community  attended.  They  will  attend  Gen- 
eral Conference  in  Oregon  and  then  depart 
for  their  new  assignment. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

1 have  been  greatly  blessed  by  the  editorial, 
“Brotherhood  and  Suffering’  (July  29  issue).  It 
has  given  us  a good  overview  of  the  Scriptures, 
of  church  history,  and  insight  into  our  present 
situation.  This  started  a train  of  thinking  in  my 
mind.  God  gave  us  the  Scriptures  and  left  plenty 
of  evidence  of  the  fact  that  He  used  human 
instruments  in  conveying  and  preserving  them. 
God  became  man,  and  let  us  see  enough  of 
physical  weariness,  grief,  anger,  etc.,  to  prove 
that  He  was  a genuine  man.  When  God  works 
the  miracle  of  new  birth,  He  does  not  take  the 
human  out  of  us  to  keep  us  dependent  on  Him- 
self, and  to  keep  us  close  to  our  fellowmen. 
— Mahlon  M.  Hess,  Millersville,  Pa. 

Thank  you  for  printing  the  article,  “The  Geog- 
raphy of  Faith”  (June  10  issue).  This  gives  the 
traditional  Mennonite  perspective  of  prophetic  out- 
look, and  is  biblical  in  its  conclusions. 

As  Alfred  Edersheim  said  in  the  1880’s  in  one 
of  the  “three  great  points  which  seem  to  mark 
the  fulfillment  of  all  in  Christ  . . . the  univer- 
sality of  the  New  Testament  dispensation  and 
church  is  no  longer  hemmed  in  by  national  bound- 
aries, or  narrowed  by  national  privileges,  nor  yet 
hindered  by  any  limitation. 

In  commenting  on  Ezekiel’s  temple,  Clarke 
says:  “We,  who  live  under  the  Gospel  dispensa- 
tion, have  apostolical  authority  for  the  assertion 
that  the  temple  and  temple  worship  were  emble- 
matic of  Christ’s  church,  frequently  represented 
in  the  New  Testament  under  the  metaphor  of  a 
temple.  . . .”  More  than  three  centuries  ago 
John  Trapp,  commenting  on  Ezekiel  40,  wrote: 
“Ezekiel’s  new  temple  is  bigger  than  all  of  old 
Jerusalem;  and  his  new  Jerusalem,  bigger  than 
all  the  land  of  Canaan.” — James  R.  Hess,  Hon- 
duras, C.A. 

The  recent  report  on  the  “Next  Phase  in 
Anabaptist  Recovery”  (July  29  issue)  by  Arnold 
Cressman  is  extremely  fascinating.  Certainly  Mr. 
Ruth  and  Mr.  Gleysteen  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  their  splendid  contribution  in  “translating 
Anabaptism  to  the  contemporary  world,”  via 
modern  media. 

However,  this  article  betrays  the  artist’s  ten- 
dency to  “do  his  thing”  as  an  end  in  itself.  Much 
more  is  needed  than  simply  to  make  the  six- 


teenth-century vision  “rather  interesting  in  to 
day’s  scene.”  Will  Ruth  and  Gleysteen  simpl)  ^ 
produce  a “corrected”  version  of  the  CBS  docu  ?- 
mentary  of  1967? 

Perhaps  the  most  tragic  part  of  the  article  i 
its  failure  to  recognize  fully  the  tremendou *  1 
discrepancy  between  the  “Anabaptist  circles”  o 
the  sixteenth  century  and  twentieth-centun  L 
Mennonitism.  It  betrays  an  unrealistic  goal  o 
making  all  of  us  Mennonites  and  Anabaptists 
when  the  two  are  actually  almost  mutually  ex 
elusive. 

And  perhaps  the  Gospel  Herald  could  be  more 
faithful  to  the  Anabaptist  vision  by  reporting  or! 
the  more  advanced,  though  perhaps  less  glamor- 
ous, “phases  ’ of  the  “Anabaptist  recovery,”  i.e. i 
the  growing  number  of  small  congregations  which; 
are  emerging  in  several  places  which  are  seri-l 
ously  and  concretely  demonstrating  vital,  radical 
Christian  discipleship  in  a truly  Anabaptist! 
fashion. 

It  is  also  disappointing  to  see  the  concept  of' 
the  disciplined  church  sharply  separated  from! 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  in  J.  J. 
Hostetler’s  response  (July  29)  to  a previous 
article  on  the  basis  of  “Communion  Fellowship.’  ; 


THE  PROBLEM 
OF  NATIONALISM  IN 
CHURCH-STATE 
RELATIONSHIPS 

by  James  E.  Wood,  Jr. 

Nationalism,  nationality,  and  patriotism 
are  terms  that  are  similar,  yet  in  def- 
inition are  not  the  same.  Because  peo- 
ple fail  to  distinguish  the  difference 
between  them,  tempers  rise,  loyalty 
is  questioned,  and  havoc  in  general 
results. 

The  author  has  clarified  the  terms  by 
showing  their  relationship  to  each 
other  and  how  they  can  help  or  hinder 
a nation.  His  illustrations  are  drawn 
from  history.  He  then  reveals  how 
patriotic  nationalism  is  affecting  Chris- 
tianity in  America  and  how  both  re- 
late to  religious  and  civil  liberty.  Focal 
Pamphlet  No.  1 8.  836 1 - 1 609-7 : 50<t 
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'The  Anabaptists  would  hardly  have  tolerated 
i'.  such  a sacramental  view  of  communion.  In 
fact,  an  early  Anabaptist  covenant  commonly 
; used  at  “communion  (and  we’ve  used  it  recent- 
j ly,  too)  explicitly  outlines  their  practice  of  disci- 
I pline  as  a prerequisite  for  participation  in  the 
i Lord’s  Supper.  No  meaningful  covenant  commu- 
[ nity  exists  otherwise. — Walter  Hochstetler,  Go- 
' shen,  Ind. 


Births 

1 

"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Carpenter,  Jerry  and  Patricia  (Clark),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Alan  Dewayne,  June  16,  1969. 

Chupp,  Carl  and  Loretta  (Birkey),  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Craig  Allen,  June  25,  1969. 

Erb,  Peter  and  Betty  (Scheidel),  Toronto,  Ont., 
first  child,  Catherine  Elizabeth,  July  11,  1969. 

Hershey,  Leonard  and  Genevieve  (Metzler), 
Volant,  Pa.,  third  daughter,  Marcia  Ann,  July  22, 
1969. 

Jantzi,  Marvin  and  Beulah  (Zook),  Au  Gres, 
Mich.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Alan  Lee,  July 
27,  1969. 

Longacher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  third  child,  second  son,  Joseph  Mark, 
July  21,  1969. 

Shenk,  Harold  A.  and  Mary  Grace  (Brubaker), 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  third  child,  second  son,  Douglas 
James,  July  21,  1969. 

Stalter,  John  and  Gloria  (Murdock),  Bay  Port, 
Mich.,  first  child,  Alan  John,  July  26,  1969. 

Steiner,  Wes  R.  and  Margaret  Jane  (Mann), 
Friend,  Kan.,  first  child,  Suzanne  Jane,  July  2, 
1969. 

Swartzentruber,  Dean  and  Karen  (Gingerich), 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  first  child,  Dena  Renee,  June 
22,  1969. 

Troyer,  Wayne  and  Janice  (Rediger),  Milford, 
Neb.,  third  son,  Jeffery  Lyn,  June  17,  1969. 

Witmer,  Darcy  and  Donna  (Armitage),  Stratford, 
Ont.,  fifth  child,  second  son,  Steven  Darcy,  July 
1,  1969. 

Zehr,  Irvin  and  Marlene  (Brunk),  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Larry  James,  July  15,  1969. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bender — Slabach. — Keith  Bender,  Shattuck, 
Okla.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Sharon  Slabach, 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  Clinton  Frame  cong.,  by  Ver- 
non E.  Bontreger,  July  26,  1969. 

Bontrager — Mullet. — James  Bontrager  and  Elsie 
Mullet,  both  of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Palm  Grove  cong., 
by  Orie  Kauffman,  July  12,  1969. 

Erb — Birky. — Kenneth  W.  Erb  and  Carol  J. 

! Birky,  both  of  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn.,  Lake  Region 
cong.,  by  Glen  I.  Birky,  July  19,  1969. 

Grieser — Overfelt. — Rodney  C.  Grieser,  Dewey 
(111.)  cong.,  and  Rebecca  Kaye  Overfelt,  Bible 
Baptist  Church,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  by  Ronald 
Smith  and  Ivan  Birkey,  June  21,  1969. 

Hartzler — Spicher. — Millard  R.  Hartzler,  Mill 
Creek,  Pa.,  and  Arlene  Spicher,  Belleville,  Pa., 
both  of  Allensville  cong.,  by  R.  R.  Peachey, 
June  14,  1969. 

Harvey — Witmer. — William  James  Harvey  and 
Mary  Marlene  Witmer,  both  of  Kitchener,  Ont., 
Calvary  (Ayr)  cong.,  by  Howard  S.  Schmitt,  July 
19,  1969. 


Koopman — Rocke. — Carl  Koopman,  Worth,  111, 
and  Jewel  Rocke,  Tiskilwa,  111.,  Willow  Springs 
cong.,  by  Edwin  J.  Stalter,  June  7,  1969. 

Martin — Gilpatrick. — Arlan  Keith  Martin,  Dela- 
van.  III.,  Hopedale  cong.,  and  Jean  Marie  Gil- 
patrick, Whiting,  Me.,  Federated  Church,  by 
, July  19,  1969. 

Martin — Schmitt. — William  Douglas  Martin,  Jr., 
Galt,  Ont.,  and  Betty  Susann  Schmitt,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  both  of  Wanner  cong.,  by  Howard  S. 
Schmitt,  June  7,  1969. 

Mullet — Brenneman. — Gary  Mullet,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  East  Union  cong.,  and  Charlene  Brenne- 
man, Riverside,  Iowa,  Kalona  cong.,  by  J.  John 
J.  Miller,  July  26,  1969. 

Musselman — Martin. — Kenneth  Leotis  Mussel- 
man,  Baden,  Ont.,  Bethany  Missionary  Church, 
and  Karen  Darlene  Martin,  Baden,  Ont.,  Shantz 
cong.,  by  Leslie  Witmer,  July  25,  1969. 

Nolt — Miller. — Robert  Edwin  Nolt,  Denver,  Pa., 
Bowmansville  cong.,  and  Anna  Viola  Miller,  Ar- 
eola, 111.,  Quin  Chapel  cong.,  by  Henry  J.  Plank, 
June  21,  1969. 

Owens — Zehr. — Albert  Owens,  Croghan,  N.Y., 
and  LeEtta  Zehr,  Castorland,  N.Y.,  both  of  Naum- 
burg  Conservative  cong.,  by  Richard  Zehr,  as- 
sisted by  Vernon  Zehr,  June  21,  1969. 

Saffer — Myers. — Keith  Saffer,  Kokomo,  Ind., 
and  Vada  Myers,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  Howard-Miami 
cong.,  by  Harold  Mast,  July  26,  1969. 

Snader — Bomberger. — Raymond  R.  Snader,  Jr., 
Reinholds,  Pa.,  Blainsport  cong.,  and  Sylvia  J. 
Bomberger,  Gap,  Pa.,  Millwood  cong.,  by  Harvey 
W.  Bauman,  uncle  of  the  bride,  Wilmer  Eby,  and 
Don  Kravbill,  July  19,  1969. 

Stoltzfus — Pace. — Gene  Ray  Stoltzfus  and  Suz- 
anne Kay  Pace,  both  of  Lower  Deer  Creek  cong., 
Kalona,  Iowa,  by  Dean  Swartzendruber,  July  26, 
1969. 

Thoman — Bachman. — John  Thoman,  West  Lib- 
erty, Ohio,  Oak  Grove  cong.,  and  Sharon  Bach- 
man, Metamora  (111.)  cong.,  by  Walter  Regier, 
assisted  by  Roy  Bucher,  July  12,  1969. 

Wade — Yoder. — Clark  T.  Wade,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
Science  Ridge  cong.,  Sterling,  111.,  and  Linda  Kay 
Yoder,  Kalona  (Iowa)  cong.,  by  Carl  L.  Smeltzer, 
July  19,  1969. 

Zehr — Widrick. — Edmund  Zehr,  Castorland, 
N.Y.  Naumburg  Conservative  cong.,  by  Richard 
Zehr,  assisted  by  Lloyd  Boshart,  June  14,  1969. 

Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Bontrager,  Bonnie  Jean,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  A.  Bontrager,  was  born  at  Hutchin- 
son, Kan.,  Feb.  27,  1949;  died  at  the  home  of 
her  parents  at  Haven,  Kan.,  after  a prolonged 
period  of  hereditary  kidney  disease,  June  27, 
1969;  aged  20  y.  4 m.  Surviving  are  her  father 
and  stepmother,  2 brothers  (Orval  and  Duane), 
one  sister  (Mrs.  Twila  Beck),  2 stepsisters  (Joan 
and  Betty  Jo  Stuckey),  one  half  sister  (Kay  Ann), 
and  grandmother  (Mrs.  Fannie  Miller).  Her  moth- 
er preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Yoder  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
June  29,  with  Edward  Yutzy  and  Andrew  A. 
Bontrager  officiating. 

Brendle,  Leah  S.,  daughter  of  David  W.  and 
Maria  L.  (Sauder)  Martin,  was  born  in  East  Earl 
Twp.,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  15,  1893;  died 
at  the  Fairmount  Rest  Home,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  July 
21,  1969;  aged  75  y.  10  m.  6 d.  On  Feb.  3,  1914, 
she  was  married  to  Israel  W.  Brendle,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  8 children  (Irma — Mrs. 
Charles  B.  Hoober,  Arlene — Mrs.  Erwin  G. 
Martin,  Pauline — Mrs.  Isaac  G.  Weaver,  Ethel, 
Melvin,  Louisa — Mrs.  N.  LeRoy  Lehman,  Ruth — 
Mrs.  Robert  C.  Kauffman,  and  Marian — Mrs. 
Darrel  M.  Hostetler),  35  grandchildren,  9 great- 
grandchildren, and  3 brothers  (Wayne  S.,  David 
S.,  and  Peter  S.).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 


one  brother  (Barton  S ).  She  was  a member  of 
Lichty  s Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  July  23,  with  Alvin  G.  Martin  and  Walter 
H.  Martin  officiating;  interment  in  Weaverland 
Cemetery. 

Byler,  Orie  Jabus,  son  of  Absalom  L.  and 
Elisabeth  Ann  (Detweiler)  Byler  was  born  near 
Weilersville,  Ohio,  Apr.  20,  1899;  died  at  Wooster, 
Ohio,  of  an  apparent  heart  attack,  July  14,  1969; 
aged  70  y.  2 m.  24  d.  On  Jan.  17,  1926,  he  was 
married  to  Mary  Stayrook,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 children  (Stanley  L.,  Rufus  A., 
and  Shirley — Mrs.  Richard  Daugherty),  5 grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Saloma).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Smithville  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Gresser  Funeral  Home,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  July  17,  with  Carl  J.  Rudy  officiating;  inter- 
ment in  East  Union  Cemetery,  near  Wooster. 

Kauffman,  Noah  S.,  son  of  Samuel  and  Martha 
(Stutzman)  Kauffman,  was  born  in  Elkhart  Co., 
Ind.,  Dec.  30,  1875;  died  at  the  Detwiler  Hospital, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  July  23,  1969;  aged  93  y.  6 m 
23  d.  On  Dec.  23,  1900,  he  was  married  to  Katie 
Burkholder,  who  died  Aug.  2,  1946.  On  Apr.  1, 
1951,  he  was  married  to  Sylvia  (Hostettler)  Burk- 
holder, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 chil- 
dren (Orval,  Morris,  Clair,  Kenneth,  and  Her- 
man), 23  grandchildren,  31  great-grandchildren, 
2 great-great-grandchildren,  3 foster  grandchil- 
dren, 2 stepdaughters  (Audrey — Mrs.  Everett 
Eagleson  and  Mildred — Mrs.  Dale  Nafziger),  one 
stepson  (Dario  Mehl),  15  stepgrandchildren,  34 
step-great-grandchildren,  19  step-great-great- 
grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Leonard,  Ora,  and 
Vern),  and  2 sisters  (Libbey— Mrs.  Ira  Miller  and 
Edna — Mrs.  Noble  Showalter).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  6 children  (Carrie,  Eva,  Elva,  Delilah, 
Ralph,  and  Lawrence)  and  one  foster  son  (Serril). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Central  Church,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
July  26,  with  Charles  H.  Gautsche  and  Ed  B 
Frey  officiating;  interment  in  Pettisville,  Ohio, 
Cemetery. 

King,  Archie  F.,  son  of  Jonas  Y.  and  Salome 
A (Harshbarger)  King,  was  born  at  Belleville, 
Pa.,  July  14,  1892;  died  at  the  Lewistown  Hospi- 
tal, July  23,  1969;  aged  77  y.  9 d.  On  Dec.  23, 
1917,  he  was  married  to  Lizzie  Mae  Hartzler, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  9 children  (Zella 
M.,  Anna  K.,  Ruth — Mrs.  Elrose  Hartzler,  Ida 
— Mrs.  Mervin  Peachey,  Glen  E.,  David,  Mark, 
Norman,  and  A.  Herbert)  and  2 brothers  (David 
D.  and  Charles  E. ).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Allensville  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  July  26,  with  Paul  Bender,  Raymond  Peach- 
ey, and  Nelson  Roth  officiating. 

Landis,  Howard  G.,  son  of  the  late  Garret  R. 
and  Mary  (Groff)  Landis,  was  born  at  Souderton, 
Pa.,  Jan.  28,  1888;  died  at  the  Grand  View  Hospi- 
tal, Sellersville,  Pa.,  July  23,  1969;  aged  81  y. 
5 m.  25  d.  Surviving  are  one  sister  (Mamie — 
Mrs.  Lewis  Springer)  and  nieces  and  nephews. 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 brothers  (Allen, 
Harry,  and  Isaac).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Souderton  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  July  27,  with  Richard  C.  Detweiler  and  Rus- 
sell B.  Musselman  officiating. 

Lehman,  Bertha,  daughter  of  Abraham  and 
Eliza  (Neuenschwander)  Nussbaum,  was  born  at 
Berne,  Ind.,  Mar.  3,  1892;  died  at  her  home  at 
Kidron,  Ohio,  July  8,  1969;  aged  77  y.  4 m.  5 d. 
On  Nov.  18,  1915,  she  was  married  to  Silas  Leh- 
man, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 children 
(Sylvan,  Mrs.  Idella  Geiser,  Mrs.  Paul  Neuen- 
schwander, Mrs.  Willis  L.  Nussbaum,  and  Mary). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Sonnenberg  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  July  11,  with 
Ray  Himes  and  Tobias  Byler  officiating. 

Moyer,  Tillie  Bishop,  was  born  Feb.  5,  1890; 
died  July  18,  1969;  aged  79  y.  5 m.  9 d.  She 
was  married  to  Harvey  S.  Moyer,  who  died  in 
1959.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Eva — Mrs. 
James  Clemens),  5 sons  (Charles,  Raymond,  Wil- 
liam, LeRoy,  and  Paul),  17  grandchildren,  one 
great-grandchild,  one  sister,  and  2 brothers.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Floyd).  She 
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was  a member  of  the  Line  Lexington  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held,  with  Claude 
Meyers  and  Harvey  W.  Bauman  officiating. 

Ruth,  Wallace  M.,  was  born  in  Bucks  Co.,  Pa., 
Oct.  29,  1891;  died  at  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sel- 
lersville.  Pa.,  July  13,  1969;  aged  77  y.  8 m.  14  d. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  Eva  (Souder)  Ruth,  one 
son  (Lloyd  S ),  5 foster  children  (Clara — Mrs. 
Stanton  Allebach,  Elaine — Mrs.  John  Phillips, 
John  A.  Rinker,  Dorothy — Mrs.  Raymond  Ott,  and 
Nancy — Mrs.  William  Hess),  25  grandchildren, 
3 great-grandchildren,  5 brothers,  and  3 sisters. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Line  Lexington  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held,  with  Floyd 
Hackman  and  Harvey  W.  Bauman  officiating; 
interment  in  Rockhill  Cemetery. 

Shank,  Ida  Mae,  daughter  of  John  H.  and 
Elizabeth  (Shank)  Grove,  was  born  at  Greencastle, 
Pa.,  Apr.  21,  1879;  died  at  Chambersburg,  Pa., 

July  23,  1969;  aged  90  y.  3 m.  2 d.  On  Dec.  , 

1899,  she  was  married  to  Aaron  Shank,  who  died 
June  20,  1965.  Surviving  are  6 children  (Evarelle 
— Mrs.  Chalice  Eshelman,  J.  Clinton,  Floyd  A., 
Glenn  G.,  Violet — Mrs.  J Eber  Burkholder,  and 
Ida — Mrs.  J.  Melvin  Frey),  17  grandchildren,  17 
great-grandchildren,  and  4 brothers  (Jacob,  John 
F.,  Luther,  and  Ross).  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  an  infant  daughter  (Cora).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Cedar  Grove  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  July  26,  with  Nelson  L. 
Martin  officiating,  assisted  by  J.  Irvin  Lehman. 

Weaver,  Martha  Anna,  daughter  of  Andrew 
and  Susanna  (Good)  Shenk,  was  born  near  Elida, 
Ohio,  Nov.  9,  1887;  died  at  Bethany  Hospital, 
June  17,  1969;  aged  81  y.  6 m.  8 d.  On  Dec. 
30,  1915,  she  was  married  to  Levi  A.  Weaver, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters 
(Mildred — Mrs.  Marcus  Lehman,  Edith — Mrs. 
A.  I.  McCroskie,  and  Mary — Mrs.  H.  D.  Bentch), 
one  son  (Allen),  26  grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild, and  2 sisters  (Rhoda  and  Mary — her 
twin).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter 
(Anna — Mrs.  Stanley  E.  Yoder).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Argentine  Church,  Kansas  City, 
Kan.,  where  memorial  services  were  held,  with 
R.  P.  Horst  and  Paul  Bender  officiating;  inter- 
ment in  Mt.  Zion  Cemetery,  Versailles,  Mo.,  with 
Leroy  Gingerich  and  A.  Lloyd  Swartzendruber 
officiating. 

Wittrig,  David  E.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Josephine 
(Lund)  Wittrig,  was  born  at  Oberlin,  Kan.,  July 
13,  1890;  died  at  St.  Francis  Hospital,  West 
Point,  Neb.,  July  29,  1969;  aged  79  y.  16  d.  On 
Jan.  28,  1915,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Ker- 
ler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 children 
(Lyle,  Allen,  Kenneth,  and  Lila  Luedke),  10 
grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Ed),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Lydia  Stutzman  and 
Anna).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  daugh- 
ter. He  was  a member  of  the  Beemer  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held,  with  Sam  Os- 
wald officiating. 

Yoder,  Kathryn  Mae,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
J.  and  Nancy  (Miller)  Otto,  was  born  in  Johnson 
Co.,  Iowa,  Dec.  13,  1898;  died  in  Mercy  Hospital, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  in  her  sleep,  July  26,  1969; 
aged  70  y.  7 m.  13  d.  On  Oct.  17,  1920,  she 
was  married  to  Melvin  E.  Yoder,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 children  (Dorothy  Jean — Mrs. 
Ellsworth  Fleming,  Ellwood,  and  Gladys — Mrs. 
Lando  Gingerich,  Jr.)  and  10  grandchildren  She 
was  a member  of  the  Kalona  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  July  29,  with  Carl 
Smeltzer,  Joseph  Hertzler,  and  A.  Lloyd  Swartz- 
endruber officiating;  interment  in  Lower  Deer 
Creek  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Moses  S.,  son  of  Moses  M.  and  Susie 
(Yontz)  Yoder,  was  born  near  Belleville,  Pa.,  Mar. 
20,  1900;  died  at  the  Geisinger  Medical  Center, 
Danville,  Pa.,  from  a heart  ailment,  July  13, 
1969;  aged  69  y.  3 m.  23  d.  On  Mar.  23,  1940, 
he  was  married  to  Lomie  Yoder,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 children  (Helen  I.,  Ray  M., 
and  Martin  L.).  He  was  a member  of  the  Allens- 
ville  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
July  16,  with  J.  Elrose  Hartzler,  Chester  Kanagy, 
and  Nelson  Roth  officiating. 
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Discovering  with  God 

re* 

By  James  Sauder 


I like  to  consider  life  as  a series  of  discoveries.  Each  day 
presents  fresh  challenges  and  struggles.  God  is  ever  present 
and  enables  me  to  confront  each  new  situation.  He  is  most 
felt  when  a demanding  task  staggers  me.  Sometimes  the  task 
is  routine  and  at  times  daringly  different.  Always  He  is 
there.  When  I hesitate  before  a new  situation.  He  helps  me 
respond  by  an  inner  urge  and  a fresh  infilling  of  His  power. 
Let  me  relate  some  of  our  discoveries. 

1 944— Pardon  Discovery 

I sit  in  church.  Slouched  back  in  the  bench,  I converse 
with  my  friends  as  the  preacher  drones  on.  I’m  afraid  to  get 
serious  about  what  he  is  saying.  At  times  some  thoughts  get 
through  to  me.  “Sin”  and  “pardon”  are  words  which  strike 
my  conscience.  Some  of  my  buddies  have  “accepted  Christ.” 
I want  to,  but  resist  until  the  last  night  of  the  revival 
meetings.  As  I respond,  gladness  fills  me  and  everything 
seems  new.  I hurry  outside  to  think  deeply  about  the  im- 
portant step  I have  taken.  No  foolish  talk  tonight.  My  father 
finds  me  in  the  car  and  hesitatingly  says,  “James,  you  have 
made  the  most  important  decision  of  your  life.”  That  was 
too  brief  a statement!  I long  to  tell  Pop  about  all  that  is 
racing  through  my  mind  but  in  my  timidity  only  add,  “Yes, 
I think  so  too.  As  we  go  home,  I ponder.  Now  I will  live 
and  think  like  a Christian.  I sing  as  I collect  the  eggs.  The 
neighbors,  surprised,  jokingly  ask  if  I sing  so  that  the  chick- 
ens give  more  eggs.  I am  embarrassed  to  tell  them  the 
truth. 

1951  —Cleansing  Discovery 

I am  in  a Christian  high  school.  In  my  early  days  as  a 
Christian  I certainly  intend  to  follow  Christ  perfectly.  Later 
I realize  I often  fail  Him  and  I am  downcast.  Sometimes  in 
a group  I help  pull  off  mischievous  pranks.  It  seems  real 
clever,  but  later  I feel  cheap.  Jesus  pardons  me  but  now  all 
these  mistakes?  I watch  for  a chance  to  talk  to  the  student 
pastor.  The  kindly  pastor  senses  this  by  telling  me  that  what 
I really  lack  is  assurance.  He  tells  me  that  Jesus  prayed  for 
Peter  “that  ...  [his]  faith  fail  not.”  Even  though  Peter’s 
performance  wasn’t  good  when  he  denied  Christ,  the  pastor 
assures  me  that  the  important  thing  was  that  “his  faith 
failed  not  and  so  it  should  be  with  me.  That  sounds  too 
easy.  This  pastor  isn’t  taking  seriously  my  disobedient  atti- 
tude and  acts.  After  prayer  I walk  lightheartedly  across 
campus  singing  from  the  depths  of  my  soul,  “My  Jesus,  I 
love  thee,  ...  if  ever  I loved  Thee,  my  Jesus,  tis  now.” 

James  Sauder  is  a missionary  in  Honduras  under  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Mission 
Board. 


About  the  same  time  I hear  a visiting  preacher  explain  ml1 
1 Jn.  1:9.  Because  he  knows  Greek  he  explains  to  me  that 
the  cleansing  Jesus  offers  is  not  only  a once-for-all  crisis  w 
but  a continuing  blessing  as  we  Christians  continue  to  walk  ap| 
in  the  light.  With  joy  I discover  that  Jesus  who  once  par-  tof 
doned  me  is  now  ready  to  keep  on  cleansing  me.  How  bless- ; 
ed!  Needless  to  say,  1 John  1 is  always  refreshing  to  my  to 
spirit. 

1 953— High  School  Discovery 

My  deepening  Christian  life  meets  some  serious  testing.  j al 
A “Christian  high  school”  doesn’t  shelter  one  from  the  winds! 
of  rationalism.  I delight  in  thinking  things  through.  I must 
be  convinced!  My  deep  friends  are  the  budding  rationalistic  j 
philosophers.  One  professor,  fresh  from  college,  speaks  on  I 
our  wavelength.  He  enjoys  questioning  things  also.  The 
“why”  of  creation.  The  sincerity  of  many  church  members.  | 
We  revel  in  endless  discussions  of  “What  is  time?”  Maybe  ' 
it  is  an  illusion  after  all.  Nothing  is  stable.  I question  the 
church,  the  Bible.  My  “unfailing  faith”  begins  to  stagger. 
My  veneer  is  deceiving. 

I lead  singing  in  services  and  give  talks  in  youth  groups  j 
and  Sunday  school.  But  underneath  I am  testing  and  doubt- 
ing the  very  foundations  of  everything  in  life.  My  inner  j 
conflicts  startle  me  and  I hesitate  to  mention  them  to  anyone. 
Who  could  understand  without  condemning?  I’d  like  to  dis- 
cuss things  with  my  professor  but  he  seems  more  capable  of 
questioning  than  of  presenting  possible  answers.  He  often 
tells  us  to  think  for  ourselves.  Well,  I am!  But  doubting 
everything  brings  no  satisfaction.  Finally  I must  tell  someone 
about  my  problem. 

I am  serving  as  song  leader  at  a revival  meeting.  I corner 
the  evangelist  after  services  and  solemnly  inform  him  that  I 
have  a serious  problem.  “You  see,  I have  doubts  about 
everything — the  Bible  and  all  the  doctrines  and  traditions 
which  I’ve  been  taught.  My  heart  is  laid  bare.  He  looks 
me  over — a fervent  song  leader  who  gives  evidence  of  en- 
joying Christian  service — and  answers,  “I  think  you  will 
soon  find  your  way  through  your  problems.  In  time  they 
will  be  solved.”  I fall  back  astonished  at  his  seeming  lack  of  . 
concern.  My  hopes  that  he  would  give  me  some  undebatable 
reasons  for  the  truth  of  the  Bible  are  crushed  to  the  ground. 
He  only  assures  me  that  the  problem  will  solve  itself!  Maybe 
I’m  not  so  abnormal  after  all  with  my  doubts,  I reason. 

A book  on  theology  catches  my  eye.  Introduction  to  The- 
ology, Prolegomena.  Hey!  these  are  words  that  have  the 
right  scholastic  sound  for  me!  The  theistic  proofs  sound  like 
old  stuff.  But  the  author  gets  through  to  me  with  his 
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conclusion — “theistic  proofs  cannot  create  faith  . . . but  they 
can  serve  in  a small  way  to  help  immature  believers  [ouch!] 
with  their  intellectual  problems,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  frequently  the  basis  of  doubt  is  emotional  rather  than 
intellectual  in  character.”  Those  words  cut.  I underline  them 
in  red.  So  my  doubts  are  emotional  in  character.  What  a 
revelation! 

1954— Dating  Discovery 

Girls  seem  so  frivolous  and  lighthearted.  Dating  doesn’t 
)! interest  me  unless  I can  find  one  who  can  reason  and  think! 
t Not  many  qualify  in  my  opinion.  But  in  spite  of  myself, 
i courtship  begins.  When  we  talk  about  important  things,  she 
; appears  to  enjoy  it.  We  visit  many  different  congregations 
together.  The  call  to  lead  singing  or  give  a talk  comes 
almost  weekly.  When  I share  my  doubts  with  Rhoda,  she 
kindly,  but  firmly,  lets  me  understand  that  my  problem  is 
a serious  one.  Exactly  right. 

Finally  someone  is  as  concerned  as  I am.  (Later  I found 
out  that  she  spent  most  of  that  night  praying  for  me.  She 
almost  thought  she  should  call  off  our  dating. ) Much  of  our 
time  together  is  enhanced  by  Bible  study  and  discussion. 
Several  verses  strike  my  doubting  heart — “If  any  man  will 
do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  ...”  (Jn.  7:17). 
So  it  isn’t  only  a matter  of  my  intellect  or  even  of  my 
'emotions,  but  my  will  or  volition.  Examining  myself,  I am 
surprised  to  discover  that  my  doubting  spree  is  actually 
based  on  all  sorts  of  rationalistic  abstractions.  Suddenly  I’m 
convinced  that  faith  deals  not  primarily  with  logical  abstrac- 
tions but  with  personal  discovery! 

The  Christian  forward  march  involves  “looking  unto  Jesus 
the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith”  (Heb.  12:2).  Every  word 
carries  a load  of  personal  truth.  Faith  is  “looking  unto” 
someone.  Faith  has  an  object,  not  subjective  abstractions. 
The  object  is  a personal  Jesus.  The  Author  of  my  faith!  The 
light  dawns  upon  my  soul.  Never  again  will  I doubt  the  ob- 
ject of  my  faith.  I had  been  trying  to  build  my  faith.  At 
last  I find  the  One  who  builds  it  and  builds  it  well. 

1 952-54— Church  Discovery 

“The  church  is  so  dead;  there  is  so  little  to  do.”  These 
words  often  fall  from  my  lips.  What  shall  be  my  vocation  in 
life?  O God,  show  me  the  blueprint  You  have  for  my  life. 
Reveal  to  me  what  I shall  be  doing  in  the  next  two  years, 
five  years.  . . . These  are  my  impatient  heart-cries.  Sounds 
nice! 

But  deep  inside  almost  unconsciously  I reserve  the  right 
to  accept  or  reject  the  plan.  But  Abraham  went  out  without 
knowing  where  he  was  going.  That  seems  rather  risky  for 
someone  who  wants  to  be  logical  about  everything.  (Probably 
I use  logic  to  protect  my  self-will.)  God  led  Abraham  after 
he  obediently  took  a step  of  faith.  Life  is  simply  taking  im- 
mediate, obedient  steps  of  faith! 

Another  discovery!  What  would  an  obedient  step  of  faith 
be  for  me  in  my  immediate  circumstances?  Stop  being  so 
critical  of  the  church  and  get  involved  in  bettering  the 
church. 

There  is  plenty  of  work  to  do  once  I make  myself  usable. 


Leading  congregational  singing  is  never  boring.  I’m  given 
responsibilities  as  youth  leader  in  various  service  activities. 
The  church  gambles  rather  dearly  as  I am  sent  out  at  the 
age  of  16  to  open  a new  summer  Bible  school  in  a distant 
community  and  to  administer  a group  of  amateur  teachers. 
It  grows  beyond  our  expectations.  A congregation  now  wor- 
ships where  the  Bible  school  opened  up  contacts. 

Another  call  comes  which  involves  more  than  I anticipate. 
(Now  I eat  my  words  about  there  being  so  little  to  do  in 
the  church.) 

The  assignment  is  to  teach  the  youth  class  and  lead  the 
singing  in  a new,  emerging  congregation.  They  don’t  tell 
me  they  want  a pastor  also.  The  congregation  expects  to 
use  the  lot  to  choose  a minister.  But — I sit  through  the 
nominating  service.  Some  hint  to  me  that  I might  be  named. 

That  night  while  visiting  with  Rhoda,  the  telephone  rings. 
Her  mother,  full  of  emotion,  announces  quietly:  “James’s 
father  called  and  says  that  James  was  the  only  person  nom- 
inated; all  who  voted  turned  in  the  same  name!”  What  a 
shock!  Several  hours  in  prayer,  in  reading  with  Rhoda  about 
human  wisdom  and  divine  wisdom  from  First  Corinthians. 
It  is  settled.  I’ll  promote  divine  wisdom!  Questioning  gives 
way  to  proclamation! 

1 954-?— Pastoral  Discovery 

A 19-year-old  unmarried  youth  takes  up  the  pastorate  in 
a newly  formed  congregation.  Some  people  shake  their  heads. 
No  lot?  So  young?  Unmarried?  But  pastoral  responsibility 
speeded  up  the  romantic  process.  (A  long  cry  from  an  ama- 
teur philosopher  looking  for  a girl  who  could  really  think.) 
Now  she  is  to  be  a pastor’s  wife.  We  are  married  about 
ten  months  later. 

I find  the  joy  of  introducing  others  to  Jesus  in  congrega- 
tional preaching,  personal  evangelism,  revival  meetings,  and 
that  joy  is  ever  renewed.  Evangelistic  activity  opens  the  door 
to  pastoral  nurture  and  counseling.  My  wife  and  I partake 
many  times  of  the  travail  of  having  Christ  be  formed  in  men. 
Bringing  men  to  the  “stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ  is  an 
unending,  glorious  task. 

1 960-?— Missionary  Discovery 

A responsive  chord  in  our  hearts  is  touched  when  a Mis- 
sion Board  representative  asks  us  if  we  would  consider  for- 
eign service.  The  call  to  service  is  settled.  The  location  to 
us  is  incidental.  Foreign  missionary  service  is  essentially 
the  same  as  serving  as  pastor  in  the  U.S.A.  I am  thankful 
that  I could  serve  in  the  U.S.A.  before  serving  overseas. 
Maybe  that  should  be  a requirement.  Many  illusions  about 
missionary  service  disappear  under  such  an  apprenticeship. 

There  are  incidental  differences.  People  in  other  lands  have 
different  habits  and  customs.  Many  details  of  the  mission- 
ary’s life  are  administered  and  supervised  by  the  mission  or 
church.  The  missionary  finds  that  he  has  a kind  of  split 
image.  In  the  U.S.A.  he  is  considered  “poor”  while  overseas 
he  is  considered  “rich.”  In  the  U.S.A.  he  is  considered 
suspiciously  liberal  and  overseas  possibly  conservative.  Yet 
under  Christ  he  is  an  integral  servant. 

I need  to  discover  the  role  that  fits  the  need.  For  a time 
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I am  a pioneer  trail  blazer.  Later,  to  my  surprise,  I am  a 
church  council  president  who  visits  the  pastors  and  congrega- 
tions throughout  our  church  in  Honduras.  Presently  we  are 
constantly  on  the  run  in  our  large  local  area  trying  to  visit, 
teach,  and  evangelize. 

What  next?  Looking  unto  Jesus.  He  knows  best.  The  pres- 
ent-day missionary  needs  to  have  his  transmission  in  order. 
Be  prepared  to  change  quickly  to  low  gear — high  gear  or 
sometimes  reverse  temporarily! 

In  summary,  life  is  a march  of  discovery  along  with  Jesus. 
I see  a need.  I hesitate.  Jesus  urges.  Finally  I respond  with 
an  obedient  step  of  faith.  I discover  Him  and  His  power. 

Stairway  of  Life 

Here  a step  of  faith. 

There  a step  in  trust. 

Many  steps  of  faith 
Make  a life. 

Some  steps  are  up. 

Others  are  down. 

Some  to  the  left. 

Others  to  the  right. 

Some  steps  are  high. 

Other  steps  are  low, 

But  always  He  is  there!  □ 


Labor  Day 

Today,  O God, 

We  praise  You  for  work  to  do 
And  strength  to  serve. 

Give  us  an  appreciation 
Of  Your  work, 

So  that  this  world 
May  never  be  impersonal 
Or  simply  a stack 
Of  stainless  steel 

Without  tenderness  and  affection. 
Give  strength  for  our  steps 
And  joy  in  our  job. 

Help  us,  while  the  daylight  lasts, 
To  carry  on  Your  work  faithfully, 
Before  the  night  comes 
And  no  one  can  work. 

Teach  us  to  be  diligent 
In  our  duties 
And  unselfish 
In  our  giving, 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Master. 

Amen. 


Nurture  LookouJ- 


Who  Are  the  Power  People  \ 
in  Your  Congregation? 


Recently  a neighbor  inquired  about  the  congregation  of 
which  I am  a member,  “Who  are  the  power  people  in  your 
congregation?”  He  meant  by  that  question,  who  are  the 
people  who  make  the  decisions  in  the  church?  Who  are  the 
individuals  who  “run  the  congregation?  Who  are  the  per- 
sons who  must  approve  any  change  or  action  before  it  takes 
place?  Who  are  the  persons  who  can  block  or  veto  any 
change  or  action  of  which  they  do  not  approve? 

Since  the  inquirer  was  acquainted  with  our  congregation, 
he  volunteered  his  own  answer:  “I  guess  there  are  none.” 
I interpreted  this  to  be  a high  compliment  to  our  congrega- 
tion. 

To  imply  that  there  should  be  no  power  people  does  not 
deny  the  need  for  leadership  in  the  congregation.  In  any 
group  endeavor  there  needs  to  be  administration.  In  its  best 
sense  leadership  is  a service  function.  It  exists  in  the  church 
to  guide  and  to  provide  for  the  Christian  nurture  of  the 
total  body.  Its  power  and  its  sanctions  reside  in  the  calling 
itself  rather  than  in  the  persons  involved.  The  true  leader, 
as  exemplified  by  Christ,  is  servant  of  servants. 

This  kind  of  organization  in  the  congregation  works,  how- 
ever, only  when  there  is  a shared  and  responsible  coopera- 
tion by  the  total  body.  Instead  of  trying  to  identify  power 
people,  these  might  be  the  questions  to  ask:  Do  our  congre- 
gations truly  act  as  a brotherhood  when  it  comes  to  decision- 
making? When  a matter  of  differing  opinions  comes  up,  are 
all  viewpoints  honestly  considered?  Do  we  possess  the  pa- 
tience and  faith  in  each  other  to  work  through  congregation- 
al problems  in  a productive  way?  Can  we  respect  the  differ- 
ing gifts  and  viewpoints  which  God  has  brought  together  in 
the  congregation? 

According  to  the  New  Testament  pattern,  power  is  not 
defined  as  the  ability  of  the  few  to  manipulate  or  control 
others.  In  biblical  terms  power  resides  in  God  as  expressed 
through  the  Spirit.  “But  ye  shall  receive  power,  after  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you:  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses 
unto  me.”  Clear  distinction  is  made  between  acts  done  in 
one’s  own  power  and  those  done  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit. 
The  challenge  for  our  congregations  is  that  the  total  broth- 
erhood be  possessed  by  the  Spirit,  thus  qualifying  as  people 
of  power. — Harold  D.  Lehman. 
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Saying  and  Doing  the  Truth 


In  Scripture  we  are  enjoined  to  “speak  the  truth"  (Eph. 
4:25)  with  one  another.  We  are  also  told  that  “if  we  say 
we  have  fellowship  with  him  [God]  while  we  walk  in  dark- 
ness, we  lie  and  do  not  live  according  to  the  truth"  (1  Jn. 
1:6).  In  other  words,  it  is  possible  to  lie  with  both  words 
and  deeds.  It  is  also  possible  to  speak  the  truth  but  then 
make  a lie  out  of  our  words  by  not  “doing  the  truth. 

At  least  for  the  “speaking  the  truth  part,  it  would  seem 
that  this  is  a rather  simple  matter.  Just  tell  the  truth,  al- 
ways, under  all  circumstances.  Or,  put  negatively,  don’t  lie, 
regardless  of  the  circumstances.  The  whole  matter,  however, 
becomes  more  complicated  and  more  difficult  to  obey  than  it 
would  seem  at  first  glance,  particularly  when  it  comes  to  the 
“doing  the  truth"  part. 

Anyone  who  has  done  much  reading  in  the  field  of  Chris- 
tian ethics  knows  that  some  quite  complicated  and  ethically 
difficult  “cases  can  be  put  by  writers  in  this  field.  Here’s 
a typical  one:  Let  s just  suppose  you  are  a citizen  of  Hol- 
land, a Dutchman,  during  the  dark  days  of  the  German  oc- 
cupation of  your  country.  Out  of  both  pity  and  a sense  of 
the  injustices  being  done  you  have  permitted  a German  Jew 
to  hide  in  the  attic  of  your  house.  Got  the  picture? 

Now  comes  a knock  on  your  door.  A German  officer  and 
I soldiers  are  there.  They  demand  to  know  if  you  have  a Jew 
hidden  in  your  house.  Will  you  look  them  right  in  the  eye 
, and  say  No  in  an  effort  to  spare  this  man  from  the  gas 
chamber,  or  will  you  say  Yes  and  thus  preserve  your  reli- 
gious conviction  that  a person  should  not  lie  (but  let  the 
1 man  go  to  his  death)?  How  do  you  feel  that  God  would 
judge  the  decision  you  decided  was  best  in  this  instance? 

I Examples  of  this  kind  are  pressed  hard  these  days  by 
advocates  of  what  is  known  as  “situation  ethics.  Perhaps 
j stated  too  simply  the  key  idea  is  that  decisions  about  right 
and  wrong  have  to  be  made  in  the  “situation  and  weigh- 
ing all  circumstances.  What  might  be  right  under  one  set  of 
circumstances  for  one  person  might  be  very  wrong  for  an- 
other person  under  a different  set  of  circumstances.  Those 
who  link  this  type  of  approach  to  ethical  questions  with 
Christian  teaching  usually  emphasize  the  key  idea  that  the 
“loving  act  is  the  right  one  under  all  circumstances.  It  may 
sound  simple  and  logical,  but  it  tends  to  deny  any  fixed 
norms  of  conduct  at  all  and  for  this  reason  is  not  wholly 
acceptable  to  many  Christians. 

But  let’s  push  on  into  another  aspect  of  this.  The  other 
day  I came  upon  a magazine  article  with  this  astounding 
title:  “I  know  you  believe  you  understand  what  you  think 
I said,  but  I’m  not  sure  you  realize  that  what  you  heard  is 
not  what  I meant.  You  may  need  to  go  back  through  that 


one  a time  or  two.  It  doesn  t come  clear  the  first  time 
through  and  that  is  part  of  the  point. 

Would  you  accept  this  expansion  of  that  difficult  sentence? 
Is  he  saying  something  like  this:  “I  recognize  that  you  think 
you  heard  me  say  something  which  I really  did  not  intend 
to  say.  If  I did  convey  to  you  what  it  appears  you  thought 
you  heard,  I must  not  have  made  my  intended  meaning 
quite  clear."  Phew! 

The  article  in  question  cited  various  examples  of  difficulties 
that  missionaries  have  in  being  sure  that  they  are  conveying 
the  gospel  message  clearly  and  without  distortions  (in  the 
minds  of  the  hearers).  It  appears  that  some  Africans  have 
“heard  Jn.  3:16  in  about  this  fashion:  “God  so  loves  Euro- 
peans that  He  accepts  as  Christian  any  African  who  turns 
his  back  on  his  own  customs  and  becomes  converted  to 
Western  culture." 

This  comes  about,  so  the  writer  affirms,  when  the  gospel 
is  confused  with  teachings  that  are  really  only  aspects  of 
Western  culture  (a  particular  mode  of  dress,  for  example). 
Missionaries  report  that  it  takes  quite  a struggle  to  learn  to 
separate  the  essentials  of  the  gospel  from  matters  that  are 
only  temporary  and  local.  An  African  can  be  a Christian 
without  becoming  a carbon  copy  of  his  American  brother  in 
Christ. 

But  back  to  the  injunction  to  “speak  the  truth.  If  we 
just  understood  how'  difficult  it  is  to  communicate  accurately, 
a great  many  family  and  church  problems,  and  probably  even 
international  tensions,  would  be  either  solved  or  at  least 
greatly  reduced  in  intensity. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  as  human  beings  we  tend  to  hear 
what  we  want  to  hear,  and  we  tend  to  screen  out  what  we 
really  do  not  want  to  hear.  This  fact,  when  kept  carefully 
in  mind,  can  and  should  make  us  more  charitable  in  judging 
others,  particularly  fellow'  Christians. 

And  the  “doing  of  the  truth.  That  really  is  tough.  Here 
we  all  need  help,  and  mercy,  and  patience.  If  w'e  judge  our- 
selves more  severely  than  we  judge  others  at  this  point, 
we  will  all  get  along  better.  But  that  is  almost  impossible, 
apart  from  the  grace  of  God. 

— Harold  L.  Phillips,  editor  of  Vital  Christianity. 

Pessimism  and  Self 

When  men  are  unsuccessful  in  finding  adequate  meaning  in 
life,  they  resort  to  pessimism  and  major  on  what  is  wrong. 
Pessimism  is  essentially  another  expression  of  the  self-life — 
a self  frustrated  from  having  put  faith  in  the  wrong  things 
and  a self  which  will  not  commit  all  into  God’s  hands. — D. 
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How  Do  You  Respond? 

By  David  C.  Leatherman 


Mission  69  held  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  is  now  history.  Those 
in  attendance  were  again  reminded  of  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  as  disciples  of  Christ.  We  were  challenged  to 
think  more  seriously  about  what  it  means  to  be  a Christian 
in  a society  surrounded  by  poverty,  injustice,  and  spiritual 
need. 

Then  we  were  reminded  about  the  importance  of  sharing 
with  those  in  need.  The  gospel  of  Christ  is  to  be  shared 
with  others,  and  sharing  financial  resources  is  one  important 
way  of  making  the  gospel  available  to  more  people. 

Members  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  took  action  at 
Kalona  to  increase  the  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
ending  Mar.  31,  1970,  to  a level  averaging  $33.00  per  mem- 
ber as  against  $28.83  per  member  contributed  last  year.  This 
new  budget  represents  an  increase  of  5 percent  over  last  year 
and  now  totals  $2,041,000.  Add  to  this  the  deficit  of 
$60,000  carried  over  from  last  year,  divide  the  total  by 
64,079  members,  and  an  average  of  $33.00  per  member 
results. 

Why  was  this  increase  necessary?  Because  there  is  infla- 
tion, spiritual  and  physical  poverty,  exploitation,  famine,  and 
war  throughout  the  world.  These  crying  needs  called  for  a 
response  from  the  Board  meeting  at  Kalona,  and  from  every 
Christian. 

While  discussing  the  proposed  budget  some  Board  members 
said:  “Our  church  ought  to  be  giving  $10,000,000  per  year 
for  missions  instead  of  $2,000,000.  “Can  we  with  good  con- 
science ask  only  $33.00  per  member?  Why  shouldn’t  this 
amount  be  $66.00?  “$33.00 — the  price  of  a newspaper  for 

one  year;  less  than  a dime  a day  for  world  missions! 
“Perhaps  we  should  consider  a goal  of  raising  $2,000,000 
during  the  next  four  years  for  a greatly  increased  ministry 
among  minority  groups  in  urban  areas,  in  addition  to  the 
$33.00  per  member  figure.  ” 

What  does  all  this  mean  personally?  Can  my  family  and  I 
increase  our  giving  for  missions  by  at  least  15  percent  this 
year  in  order  to  help  meet  the  average  of  $33.00  per  mem- 
ber? Can  our  congregation  contribute  at  least  $33.00  per 
member  to  world  missions  this  year?  Can  the  congregation  in 
our  district  join  together  in  a united  effort  to  average  $33.00 
per  member  from  our  conference? 

The  following  table  indicates  by  conferences  the  amount 
of  contributions  needed  during  1969-70  based  on  $33.00  per 
member  compared  to  the  amount  actually  received  by  the 
General  Board  during  the  fiscal  year  1968-69. 


Conf.  Mem. 

Contributions 

Contributions 

as  per  1969 

Based  on 

Received 

Conference 

Yearbook 

$33.00  per  Mem. 

1968-69 

Alta.-Sask. 

942 

31,086 

24,536° 

Allegheny 

3,485 

115,005 

92,105 

Conservative 

— 

— 

9,661 

Franconia 

5,670 

187,110 

146,224 

Illinois 

3,938 

129,954 

114,062 

Ind.-Mich. 

11,003 

363,099 

296,196 

Iowa-Neb. 

4,332 

142,956 

162,102 

Lancaster 

— 

— 

11,119 

North  Central 

675 

22,275 

14,381 

Ohio  and  Eastern 

13,830 

456,390 

367,950 

Ontario 

4,358 

143,814 

74,869° 

Pacific  Coast 

2,245 

74,085 

45,311 

Rocky  Mountain 

1,312 

43,296 

18,033 

South  Central 

3,362 

110,946 

96,697 

Southwest 

702 

23,166 

11,798 

Virginia 

5,481 

180,873 

59,156 

Wash-Franklin 

— 

— 

8,019 

Western  Ontario 
Unidentified  bv  Conf. : 

2,744 

90,552 

35,468° 

Mass  Communications 

— 

— 

193,118 

General 

— 

— 

66,389 

Total 

64,079 

2,114,607 

1,847,104 

“Contributions  from  Canadian  conferences  do  not  include 
funds  for  relief  contributed  via  MCC-Canada. 

Based  on  the  above  figures,  is  it  realistic  to  expect  our 
brotherhood  to  increase  giving  for  world  missions  by  $267,000 
during  this  year  in  addition  to  local  congregation,  district,  and 
other  general  church  agency  needs?  The  Board  members  in 
good  faith  said  “yes!” 

Adequate  contributions  to  cover  the  program  as  planned 
allow  sending  several  new  missionary  families  to  overseas 
mission  fields,  replacing  personnel  when  missionaries  return 
for  extended  furlough  or  retirement,  developing  urban  train- 
ing programs  for  Voluntary  Service  and  other  personnel 
assigned  to  inner-city  work,  increasing  witness  and  service  to  •< 
the  inner  cities,  contributing  additional  funds  to  the  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  overseas  relief  program,  producing 
new  radio  and  television  witness  programs,  providing  pastoral 
support  for  several  new  home  mission  churches,  and  supply- 
ing overseas  and  home  missions  church  building  grants  for 
projects  already  approved. 

This  is  your  program.  Can  you  arrange  to  do  your  part 
to  see  that  the  Board’s  action  is  implemented  for  this  year? 
We  would  like  to  hear  your  response.  Talk  to  your  family 
about  this,  then  discuss  it  with  other  members  of  your  con- 
gregation, your  stewardship  committee,  or  church  council. 
Then  write  a note  to  me  indicating  how  you  feel  and  what 
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you  and  your  congregation  are  planning  to  do.  I’ll  be  glad 
to  report  later  regarding  the  responses  received.  Address 
your  comments  to  David  C.  Leatherman,  Treasurer,  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514.  □ 


Does  it  make  sense  to  cut  back  on  our  giving  to  missions  in  a world 
characterized  by  inflation,  spiritual  and  physical  poverty,  exploitation, 
famine,  and  war?  Board  treasurer  David  Leatherman  asks.  Credit:  Alvin 
Hostetler. 


The  Penalty  of  Disuse 

By  William  C.  Smith 

The  writer  of  the  Book  of  James  (5:3)  made  an  interesting 
statement:  “Your  gold  and  silver  are  covered  with  rust,  and 
this  rust  will  be  a witness  against  you,  and  eat  up  your  flesh 
like  fire”  (TEV).  While  this  passage  specifies  two  precious 
metals,  the  underlying  principle  is  far-reaching. 

Material  things  tend  to  deteriorate  through  disuse.  When 
machines  of  various  kinds  are  not  used  for  long  periods  of 
time,  they  tend  to  gather  rust  and  do  not  work  with  precision 
when  put  into  service  again. 

Physical  powers  also  decline  through  inactivity.  For  three 
weeks  my  right  arm  was  tied  at  my  side.  It  stiffened  at  the 
elbow  and  the  muscles  lost  their  usual  tonicity. 

Organs  not  used  tend  to  weaken  and  decline.  Anyone  who 


performs  acts  of  skill  must  keep  in  practice  or  he  will  become 
ineffective.  Ernestine  Schumann-Heink,  the  famous  singer, 
said  that  if  she  lost  one  day  of  practice,  she  would  know  it; 
if  she  lost  two  days,  her  friends  would  know  it;  if  she  lost 
three  days,  the  world  would  know  it. 

Mental  faculties  degenerate  through  disuse.  If  one  is  to 
perform  mathematical  calculations,  he  needs  to  keep  in  con- 
stant practice  to  be  efficient.  If  he  leaves  off  for  a year,  he 
becomes  rusty  and  then  works  more  slowly  and  with  less 
precision. 

A person  who  quits  thinking  becomes  fossilized;  he  soon 
grows  old.  Intellectual  idleness  is  worse  than  physical  idle- 
ness; it  is  a disease,  a rusting  away  of  one’s  self.  Many,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  young  and  alert  at  the  age  of  eighty; 
they  have  not  permitted  the  rust  to  gather  on  themselves. 

What  makes  a person  a skilled  worker,  a good  artist,  a 
good  musician?  Practice,  constant  and  faithful  practice!  What 
makes  a person  morally  good?  Practice!  There  is  nothing 
decidedly  peculiar  about  the  moral  and  spiritual  powers;  there 
is  no  special  dispensation  in  this  realm.  If  a man  does  not 
exercise  his  arm,  he  will  have  a flabby  biceps  muscle;  if  he 
does  not  exercise  his  spiritual  powers,  he  will  have  no  vigor 
of  moral  fiber,  no  strength  of  character.  The  moral  and 
spiritual  nature  degenerates  by  disuse  as  well  as  a machine 
of  iron;  they  are  both  eaten  away. 

Problems  come;  questions  arise  that  must  be  answered.  If 
they  are  not  faced  squarely,  the  moral  fiber  becomes  flabby. 
The  moral  fiber  that  stops  to  rest  for  a time,  or  that  goes 
on  a vacation,  gets  rusted  after  which  it  is  less  easy  to  do 
right  again. 

The  German  poet  Lessing  was  so  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  stagnant  satisfaction  was  fatal  to  men  that  he 
said:  “If  the  All-powerful  Being,  holding  in  one  hand  Truth 
and  in  the  other  hand  the  Search  for  Truth,  said  to  me: 
‘Choose,’  I would  answer  Him,  ‘O,  All-powerful,  keep  for 
Thyself  the  Truth,  but  leave  me  the  search  for  it,  which  is 
better  for  me.’  ” 

An  all-wise  Creator  has  so  ordained  it  that  those  who 
seek  for  comfort  and  happiness  cannot  find  it  in  inactivity. 
Those  who  shirk  from  facing  difficulties  have  troubles  come 
to  them.  The  indolent  may  think  that  he  will  do  less  than 
his  share  of  the  work,  but  nature  makes  that  portion  a hard 
one. 

Merely  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  one’s  way  through  life  is 
more  injurious  than  to  work  hard.  The  rust  that  comes  from 
disuse  is  more  destructive  than  the  wear  and  tear  that  comes 
from  faithful  work.  Q 


“Separate  but  equal  is  unjust  because  inherent  in  the 
concept  of  separation  is  a recognition  of  a difference  which 
would  justify  the  separation;  then  in  effect,  inequality  results. 
Thus,  the  only  way  to  guarantee  that  Negro  children  get  the 
same  education  white  children  get  is  to  insure  that  they  are 
in  the  same  classroom  at  the  same  time  with  the  same 
teacher  getting  the  same  information.  — from  Beyond  the 
Burning  (p.  97),  by  Sterling  Tucker.  Association  Press. 
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Two  additional  articles  will  follow  in  the  next  several  months  which 
will  seek  to  help  us  think  and  prepare  in  plenty  of  time  for  Christmas. 
Your  reactions  and  responses  are  welcome. 


Christ  in  or  out  of  Christmas 


By  Nelson  E.  Kauffman 


Is  Christmas,  as  we  live  it,  Christian?  Shall  we  join  the 
“Put  Christ  back  into  Christmas’  movement?  Does  He  be- 
long in  the  Christmas  celebrations  that  involve  colored  lights, 
holly,  bells,  reindeer,  yule  logs,  snow,  mistletoe,  devotion  to 
babyhood,  gifts  we  don  t need,  liquors,  etc.?  Should  we  get 
concerned  and  join  the  “Lets  get  Christ  back  out  of 
Christmas  movement  and  begin  moving  now?  Or,  do  we 
say,  What’s  the  problem? 

The  No.  16  issue  of  Concern  pamphlet  was  given  to  a 
discussion  of  the  dilemma  we  find  ourselves  in  with  regard 
to  the  celebration  of  Christmas  in  our  time.  Its  twenty-four 
pages  of  presenting  the  real  issues  lead  one  to  feel  that  the 
sect  groups  are  not  the  only  ones  who  should  be  protesting 
our  Christmas  practices. 

This  will  be  the  first  of  three  articles  which  are  designed 
to  lead  our  brethren  and  sisters  across  the  church  to  do 
serious  thinking  and  planning  now  for  next  December.  There 
are  no  doubt  many  persons  in  our  brotherhood  who  will  take 
issue  with  the  position  that  something  is  incongruous  between 
the  real  meaning  of  the  incarnation  and  the  Christmas  cele- 
brations we  engage  in  with  the  commercialization  of  this 
religious  festival.  We  must  be  ready  to  listen  carefully  to 
every  person  who  has  deep  feelings  on  the  subject. 

We  do  not  know  the  exact  date  of  Jesus  birth,  but  we  do 
know  the  date  He  was  crucified.  Only  two  of  the  Gospel 
writers  speak  of  the  birth  of  Jesus;  all  speak  of  His  ministry, 
death,  and  resurrection.  Paul  never  discusses  the  birth  of 
Jesus.  He  did  write  about  His  life,  death,  and  resurrection. 

In  this  article  I would  like  to  raise  issues  which  I feel 
are  involved.  The  Concern  pamphlet  has  helped  me  to  see 
them  more  clearly,  and  I quote  from  it  here. 

1.  TThe]  celebration  of  the  birth  of  Christ  does  not  have 
a foundation  in  the  early  church’s  tradition  (p.  9),  but  we 
have  accepted  it  as  one  of  the  major  dates  in  the  church 
year,  and  many  consider  it  one  of  the  most  joyous  seasons 
of  the  year. 

2.  “Christmas  is  the  product  of  the  early  medieval  church’s 
strategy  of  syncretism’  (p.  9)  and  we  have  accepted  it 
without  question,  but  condemn  other  forms  of  syncretism. 
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3.  “If  incarnation  means  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  then 
Bethlehem  must  not  be  the  focus  of  this  doctrine,  but  Galilee 
and  Golgotha,  where  the  Word  is  really  being  spoken  in  ‘ 
human  flesh’’  (p.  11),  but  we  continue  to  emphasize  the 
birth  event,  which  two  of  the  Gospel  writers  do  not  think 
important  enough  to  mention. 

4.  “De-ceremonializing  reached  its  culmination  in  the  new 
covenant,  with  the  end  of  . . . all  seasonal  feasts,  and  with 
the  resurrection  being  celebrated  not  once  a year  but  on 
every  Lord’s  Day’  (p.  15),  but  we  have  reverted  to  seasonal 
festivals,  especially  Christmas  and  Easter,  and  some  follow 
the  church  year  which  counts  Sundays  before  and  after 
Advent. 

5.  “Deplored  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  commercialism  are 
not  strange  deformations  but  normal  modern  expressions  of 
the  same  cult  of  fertility  and  prosperity  which  celebrated  the 
rebirth  of  the  Sun  millennia  ago  (p.  17),  and  we  try  to  put 
Christ  into  that  kind  of  system  between  the  holly  and  the 
Christmas  tree. 

6.  “More  than  any  other  of  the  feasts  of  the  annual  cycle 
(except  perhaps  Halloween),  Christmas  has  maintained  from 
its  pagan  origins  the  links  with  the  sun  and  the  stars  ’ 

(p.  21),  yet  we  seem  totally  unaware  of  this  connection.  Can 
we  honor  God  and  Christ  the  Son  by  trying  to  squeeze  them 
into  this  pagan  sun  worshiping  mold?’’ 

The  problem  is  further  stated  by  G.  S.  Wilmore  in  The 
Secular  Relevance  of  the  Church  (pp.  31,  32). 

“It  is  not  the  secularism  of  the  Beatniks  and  the  angry 
young  men,’  the  tongue-in-cheek  journalists  and  positivistic  ' 
social  scientists,  the  power-drunk  labor  leaders,  the  A.D.A., 
and  the  Marxists.  We  have  our  problem  with  all  of  these; 
that  is  another  problem  for  another  essay.  The  real  threat 
to  the  church  and  the  relevance  of  its  gospel  to  the  world 
are  the  Christmas  carols  from  November  to  January  ringing 
down  the  shopper-filled  streets,  the  Easter  merchandising  1 
madness,  the  annual  sally  in  the  Congress  to  insert  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  somewhere  in  the  Constitution,  the 
film  versions  of  biblical  heroes  who  act  like  American  subur- 
banites, the  ‘Jesus  Saves’  billboards  sponsored  by  an  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  which  is  also  persecuting  the  town  librarian 
over  ‘Red  books  for  our  children,’  Go  to  Church  posters  j 
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vvith  their  customary  portrayal  of  well-scrubbed,  enrapt,  pros- 
perous-looking middle-class  families — the  one  hundred  and 
Dne,  day-by-day  subtle  erasures  of  the  line  between  the 
local  church  and  the  local  country  club,  between  Americanism 
ind  Christianity.  This  is  the  demon  who  appears  as  an 
angel  of  light.  We  do  not  ordinarily  think  of  it  as  secularism, 
and  perhaps,  generically,  the  word  is  inappropriate.  But  if 
there  is  a kind  of  worldliness  based  upon  illusions,  if  there 
is  a worldliness  standing  over  against  the  realism  of  faith,  it 
is  this  child  of  the  unholy  alliance  between  pietistic  Christian- 
ity and  patronizing  Americanism.  This  is  the  secularism  we 
should  have  feared.  ° 

What  position  would  we  take  toward  religious  holidays,  if 


we  were  biblical  rather  than  American?  What  steps  could  we 
take  in  our  family,  in  our  congregation,  to  use  these  festival 
seasons  as  times  to  present  the  Savior  rather  than  to  sanc- 
tion and  baptize  the  secularism  that  is  strangling  the  church 
and  its  witness  by  its  participation  in  this  commercialism  of 
Christmas  and  Easter?  What  steps  could  be  taken  now  in 
preparation  for  Easter,  and  next  December?  Let’s  talk  it  over 
and  write  about  it! 

Next  article:  How  Use  the  Dec.  25,  1969,  Festival  Season 
to  Honor  Christ?  D 


"From  The  Secular  Relevance  of  the  Church,  by  Gayraud  S.  Wilmore  Copyright© 
1962,  W.  L.  Jenkins,  The  Westminster  Press.  Used  by  permission 


Items  and  Comments 


A California  congressman  has  called  upon 
the  nation’s  church-related  schools  to  teach 
“respect,  responsibility,  restraint,  and  reli- 
gion” in  order  to  counteract  the  “rant, 
riot,  and  ruin  that  are  being  advocated 
elsewhere. 

Congressman  Jerry  L.  Pettis,  a member 
of  President  Nixon’s  21-man  task  force 
studying  campus  unrest,  addressed  400  ad- 
ministrators and  teachers  from  Seventh- 
day  Adventist  high  schools  meeting  on  the 
campus  of  Loma  Linda  University. 

“Educators  everywhere,”  claimed  Mr. 
Pettis,  “agree  that  the  1970’s  will  either 
establish  or  destroy  traditional  concepts  of 
American  education. 

“I  am  convinced  that  the  70  s will  be  a 
time  of  special  testing  for  church-related 
schools.  I believe  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
trials  and  problems,  they  may  now  be  enter- 
ing their  finest  hour,  for  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  their  distinctive  systems  will  be  seen.” 

Night  Call  is  “a  nationwide  dialogue  be- 
tween the  races  that  affirms  the  notion  that 
the  radio  and  telephone — when  used  judi- 
ciously— can  add  up  to  a tool  of  human  com- 
munication . . (Newsweek).  The  program, 
produced  by  the  Television,  Radio,  and  Film 
Commission  of  the  United  Methodist  Church, 
has  been  awarded  three  of  six  Faith  and 
Freedom  awards  by  The  Religious  Heritage 
of  America,  Inc.,  for  “outstanding  creative 
work  in  communicating  the  ethics  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Judeo-Christian  heritage  to 
the  American  people.”  The  program  is 
heard  each  week  night  across  the  country 
sometime  after  midnight,  depending  on  the 
time  zone. 


Sixty  miles  south  of  Rome,  a mass  grave 
has  been  uncovered  yielding  the  bones  of 
50  tall  men  believed  to  have  been  Romans. 

They  are  described  as  having  been  more 
than  six  feet,  seven  inches.  State  archaeol- 
ogists were  summoned  to  determine  whether 


the  men  might  have  been  members  of  a 
Roman  legion  of  giants,  a corps  or  honor 
guard  especially  selected  for  height  and 
physical  fitness,  according  to  an  Associated 
Press  report. 


Britain’s  “permissive  society”  came  un- 
der fire  from  Anglican  Bishop  Oliver  Tom- 
kins of  Bristol,  and  he  charged  that  the 
church  is  being  affected. 

Declaring  that  “pendulums  have  a way 
of  swinging,”  Bishop  Tomkins  said:  “In  our 
permissive  society  the  only  heinous  sin  is 
hypocrisy. 

“Popular  opinion  is  obsessed  with  the 
myth  of  Victorian  morality  as  one  vast 
whited  sepulcher  of  hypocritical  pretense. 

“We  have  in  consequence  become  mealy 
mouthed  and  the  new  hypocrisy  calls  a 
‘mistress’  a ‘girl  friend,’  ‘fornication’  be- 
comes having  sex,’  ‘stealing  becomes 
‘scrounging,’  abortion  is  "medical  termi- 
nation of  pregnancy,’  and  the  killing’  of 
the  mortally  sick  is  euthanasia. 

“Admittedly  the  church  is  affected,”  the 
bishop  said,  “For  long  the  only  teaching 
of  the  church  about  which  no  one  seemed 
to  doubt  was  that  it  was  agin  sin.  Mr. 
(Malcolm)  Muggeridge  (the  British  wit,  writ- 
er, and  broadcaster)  is  not  alone  in  thinking 
that  this  is  no  longer  clear.  . . . This 
appearance  of  laxity  is  primarily  due  to  a 
reemphasis  upon  the  proper  Christian 
priority  of  affirming  the  good  before  re- 
buking vice. 

“Permissiveness  has  brought  not  freedom 
but  drug  dependence.  Men  ask  for  bread 
and  are  given  a pep  pill.  The  church  might 
well  speak  out  more  plainly  in  the  face 
of  the  dreary  pornography  of  the  book- 
stalls, the  display  of  bare  flesh  until  it 
becomes  as  unappetizing  as  Smithfield 
Market  (London’s  main  meat  market),  the 
squalid  pursuit  of  material  riches,  the 
callous  indifference  to  the  portrayal  of 
violence.” 


Dr.  Carl  H.  Lundquist,  president  of  the 
conservatively  oriented  Bethel  College  in 
St.  Paul,  told  the  delegates  at  the  Baptist 
General  Conference  that  they  should  care- 
fully distinguish  between  student  “reform- 
ers” and  student  “destroyers.” 

“We  should  listen  to  our  youth,  he  said. 
“We  will  hear  some  things  that  are  super- 
ficial, trivial,  hypocritical,  rude,  and  anti- 
intellectual. But  these  are  distortions  of 
the  real  message. 

“The  notes  l hear  are  the  insistence 
that  every  human  being  is  a person  of 
importance  and  worth,  that  material  secur- 
ity ought  not  to  have  the  highest  priority 
in  life,  that  love  ought  to  characterize  all 
of  our  interpersonal  relationships,  that  right 
ideals  are  worth  suffering  for  . . . that 
unconventional  methods  may  open  new 
doors  into  the  future,  and  that  whatever 
ought  to  be  done  ought  to  be  done  now.” 

What  may  be  one  of  the  nation’s  “great- 
est dangers — the  student  revolt  movement,” 
he  said,  “can  also  become  her  great  oppor- 
tunity. 

Nearly  $100,000,000  accumulates  in  pro- 
bate courts  each  week,  because  people 
“forgot”  to  make  wills.  Nearly  nine  out  of 
ten  Americans  die  without  having  made  a 
will. 

The  new  president  of  World  Vision,  Inc., 
predicted  that  Asia  will  see  the  world’s 
next  great  spiritual  breakthrough. 

Dr.  W.  Stanley  Mooneyham  spoke  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Billy  Graham  Evangelistic 
Association  headquarters  marking  the  close 
of  the  annual  School  of  Christian  Writing 
sponsored  by  the  association’s  Decision 
magazine. 

A former  member  of  the  Graham  team 
who  has  traveled  and  lived  in  Asia  for  most 
of  the  past  four  years,  Dr.  Mooneyham  said 
that  a lay-led  Christian  revival  is  spreading 
across  Indonesia  and  noted  that  a lay-led 
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Buddhist  movement  in  Japan  has  won  more 
than  15  million  believers  since  World  War  II. 

Communism,  he  said,  has  broken  up  the 
old  culture  of  China,  and  he  urged  Chris- 
tians to  be  ready  to  evangelize  China  s 
800  million  people  when  doors  are  opened 
there. 

He  said  a new  missionary  strategy  will 
be  needed  because  “it’s  a new  China. 

“Until  last  year,’  Dr.  Mooneyham  said, 

“ there  was  not  a single  Bible  in  the  new 
Chinese  language.  If  China  had  suddenly 
opened,  there  would  have  been  no  Chris- 
tian literature. 

He  said  a group  of  Christian  laymen  in 
Hong  Kong  had  produced  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  new  Chinese  language  and 
have  placed  the  plates  in  a Hong  Kong 
vault,  ready  to  print  additional  thousands 
of  copies  when  and  if  the  doors  to  China 
are  opened. 

Dr.  Mooneyham  held  up  a red-bound 
copy  of  Mao’s  “Sayings’  which  is  sold  for 
the  equivalent  of  20  U.S.  cents  in  Hong 
Kong.  He  also  displayed  the  new  Chinese 
New  Testament,  which  is  identical  in  size 
but  maroon-bound. 

“It  won't  be  too  hard  to  wean  people 
away  from  the  little  red  book  to  the  little 
maroon  book,  he  predicted. 

Dr.  Mooneyham  urged  Christians  to 
develop  a strategy  to  “zero  in  and  to  in- 
vest money  and  resources  in  the  hot  spots 
of  the  world  where  the  Holy  Spirit  is  mov- 
ing" 

These  “hot  spots,  he  suggested,  are 
vocational,  sociological,  and  geographical. 

He  cited  the  worldwide  communications 
industry  as  a vocational  frontier  and  sug- 
gested that  20  committed  Christians  stra- 
tegically placed  could  almost  control  it. 

He  said  the  cities  and  campuses  are  other 
frontiers  on  which  Christians  should  concen- 
trate their  energies. 


Are  Christians  ready  for  social  action 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  change,  or  will  they 
be  satisfied  with  maintaining  the  status 
quo?  This  was  the  challenge  of  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  Antulio  Parrilla,  San 
Juan,  P.  R.,  as  he  lamented  the  fact  that 
individual  Christians  today  are  preoccupied 
with  material  gain  and  unconcerned  with 
the  abject  poverty  that  exists  around  them. 

The  50-year-old  Puerto  Rican  bishop 
does  not  have  any  diocesan  duties,  having 
resigned  as  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Caguas  in 
1967,  only  two  years  after  his  appoint- 
ment. 

Speaking  at  a luncheon  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  outspoken 
Jesuit  asked:  “Why  should  you  have  poor 
parishes  and  rich  parishes  in  the  Catholic 
Church  when  in  the  church  we  are  sup- 
posed to  communicate  our  goods  one  to 
another? 

“Are  we  afraid  of  being  called  communists 
or  subversives  because  of  social  action?  Are 
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we  afraid  of  being  called  politicians  because 
we  are  preoccupied  with  social  inequities? 

“I  believe,’’  he  said,  “the  church  should 
give  an  image  of  poverty,  an  image  of  being 
the  church  of  the  poor — rather  than  being 
the  church  of  the  pompous,  and  of  those 
that  are  satisfied,”  Bishop  Parrilla  said. 
Deploring  the  present  condition  of  church 
finances,  he  charged:  “We  function  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  capitalistic  system 
functions.’ 


A Federal  Court  judge  has  ordered  the 
discharge  of  two  army  lieutenants  because 
they  had  formed  conscientious  objections 
while  serving  in  the  military. 

One  of  the  two  officers,  Lt.  Francis  T. 
Rietemeyer,  24,  of  New  York  said  that  his 
feelings  against  the  war  developed  at  the 
Army  Intelligence  School  in  Fort  Holabird, 
Md.,  while  learning  what  he  called  “torture 
techniques.” 

Before  entering  the  military,  Lt.  Riete- 
meyer spent  2 1/2  years  studying  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood. 

The  second  officer  ordered  discharged  by 
Judge  Frank  A.  Kaufman  was  Lt.  Michael 
J.  Cohn,  24,  of  New  Jersey  who  said  he  had 
received  Jewish  religious  training  as  a youth 
but  “drifted  away  over  the  years  and 
formed  a “personalized  religious  philosophy 
which  included  an  objection  to  war. 


Respondents  to  a poll  taken  by  the  Bap- 
tist Standard  favor  capital  punishment  by 
more  than  60  percent,  the  official  publica- 
tion of  Texas  Baptists  announced. 

There  were  192  respondents  to  a “What 
Do  You  Think  poll. 

Only  12  percent  of  those  polled  stated 
that  a Christian  should  never  kill. 

More  than  86  percent  said  a Christian 
was  justified  in  killing  the  enemy  during 
war  and  82  percent  said  killing  in  self- 
defense  was  justified. 

About  one  third  of  those  polled  said  they 
would  kill  to  defend  property  and  some  said 
they  had  only  come  to  that  decision  since 
the  rioting  of  recent  years. 

Only  20  percent  said  they  believe  mercy 
killings  might  be  justifiable. 


Speaking  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
Mr.  McNamara  said  that  the  current  birth 
rates  throughout  the  emerging  world  were 
seriously  crippling  the  economic  develop- 
ment efforts  of  the  World  Bank.  “Govern- 
ments,” he  said,  “must  divert  an  inordinar- 
ily  high  proportion  of  their  limited  national 
savings  away  from  productive  investment 
simply  in  order  to  maintain  the  current 
low  level  of  existence.  The  greatest  single 
obstacle  to  the  economic  and  social  advance- 
ment of  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
underdeveloped  world  is  their  rampant  popu- 
lation growth. 

“Two  thirds  of  mankind — more  than  two 


billion  individuals — remain  entrapped  in  a 
cruel  web  of  circumstances  that  severely 
limits  their  right  to  the  necessities  of  life. 
The  more  than  3 billion  people  on  earth 
today  will  double  in  35  years  time,  and  the 
world’s  population  will  then  be  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  an  additional  billion  every 
eight  years. 

“To  project  the  totals  beyond  the  year 
2000  becomes  so  demanding  on  the  imagina- 
tion as  to  make  the  statistics  almost  incom- 
prehensible. A child  born  today,  living  on 
until  his  70  s,  would  know  a world  of  15 
billion.  His  grandson  would  share  the  planet 
with  60  billion.” 
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After  years  of  labor,  translation  of  the 
New  English  Bible  has  now  been  completed  f 
and  the  whole  work,  including  the  Old 
Testament  and  Apocrypha,  will  be  pub-  " 
lished  next  March,  the  University  Presses  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  announced. 

The  New  English  Bible  is  a completely  t 
new  translation.  The  New  Testament  was 
published  in  1961 — since  then  approximately  * 
7,000,000  copies  have  been  sold. 


There  is  little  mention  of  heaven  and 
hell  by  modern  theologians  attempting  to 
define  salvation,  says  a professor  who  de- 
livered a paper  at  the  Fourth  National 
Faith  and  Order  Colloquium  in  St.  Louis. 

Dr.  John  B.  Cobb,  Jr.,  theologian  at  the 
School  of  Theology  at  Claremont,  Calif., 
where  he  is  Ingraham  Memorial  Professor  t 
of  Theology,  stated  that  “Very  few  twenti- 
eth-century Protestant  theologians  think  in 
terms  of  heaven  and  hell.  He  said  the 
emphasis  on  defining  what  salvation  means 
in  this  life  rather  than  after  death  drew  no 
voiced  challenges  from  the  large  number  of 
religious  thinkers  from  conservative  churches 
—Greek  Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic, 
Southern  Baptist,  and  Missouri  Synod  Luth-  ‘ ' 
erans. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  at  his  office  Dr.  Cobb  suggested  that 
some  participants  may  have  kept  silent  on 
the  subject  possibly  because  it  is  less 
fashionable  today  to  speak  of  salvation  from 
the  fires  of  hell. 

His  paper  said  concerning  the  expecta- 
tion of  “rewards  and  punishments,  heaven  <’>■ 
and  hell,”  that  “hardly  anyone  today  thinks 
seriously  in  such  terms.” 


Previously  unpublished  sermons  of  the 
noted  Presbyterian  pulpiteer,  Clarence  xu 
Edward  Macartney,  will  be  issued  by  Baker 
Book  House  in  October.  ■s 

Prof.  Harry  E.  Farra  of  the  Department 
of  Speech  of  Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls,  ’ 
Pa.,  made  a study  of  the  Macartney  Col- 
lection at  Geneva  College  and  selected  the 
messages  which  will  appear  under  the  title, 
Along  Life’s  Crowded  Highway. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Post-Great  Proletarian  Cultural 
Revolution:  China 


The  Ninth  Party  Congress  meeting  in 
April  seems  to  have  marked  the  formal  end 
of  China’s  Cultural  Revolution,  and  al- 
though too  close  in  time  to  have  its  signifi- 

Icance  fully  understood,  observers  in  Hong 
Kong  from  time  to  time  comment  on  the 
reasons  for,  and  results  of  this  truly  mo- 
mentous social  upheaval. 

A Power  Struggle  or .. . 

Earlier  theories  about  the  Cultural  Revo- 
* lution  have  generally  proved  overly  simple, 
and  only  able  to  explain  isolated  aspects, 
and  even  these  inadequately.  There  was  a 
feeling  for  some  time  that  the  revolution 
was  basically  a power  struggle,  with  Mao 
mobilizing  the  masses  on  his  side  to  elimi- 
nate a threat  to  his  leadership.  But  even 
j*  during  the  course  of  the  revolution,  it  was 
never  possible  to  discern  precisely  how  the 
battle  lines  were  drawn.  It  was  certainly 
Mao  against  Liu,  but  beyond  that  it  was 
never  possible  to  say  who  was  struggling 
with  whom.  And  in  the  end  it  seems  that 
it  is  only  Liu  who  is  beyond  hope,  as  the 
I emphasis  is  now  on  rehabilitating  almost 
everyone. 

v With  its  long-drawn-out  course  and  rather 
indecisive  conclusion,  the  revolution  certain- 
ly was  not  a power  struggle  in  the  classic 
sense.  Some  felt  for  a while  that  it  was  an 
attempt  to  mobilize  the  country  to  face  the 
American  threat  in  Vietnam.  But  as  Chinese 
policy  now  toward  Vietnam  seems  to  be 
< about  the  same  as  five  years  ago,  this  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a major  factor. 
Others  suspected  that  it  was  intended  to 
introduce  some  other  sweeping  change  in 
policy,  either  in  the  economic  field  or  in 
government.  But  there  was  little  hard  dis- 
cussion of  policy  during  the  revolution, 
and  to  this  point  none  of  the  changes 
(improved  medical  services  in  the  country- 
side, half-work  half-study  schools,  etc.)  be- 
ing discussed  presently  are  entirely  new. 
And  such  a vast  movement  would  hardly 
have  been  undertaken  to  introduce  such 
relatively  minor  changes. 

No  single  explanation  suffices,  and  about 
all  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is 
that  the  initiative  for  the  revolution  came 
from  Mao  and  those  close  to  him.  Following 
the  Great  Leap  Forward,  there  was  a prob- 
lem of  disunity  among  the  higher  echelon 
leaders  that  was  reflected  in  poor  morale 
among  lower  level  cadres.  There  was  un- 
* certainty  about  future  economic  policy,  and 


foreign  policy  was  in  confusion  with  un- 
expected setbacks  in  dealings  with  the 
“Third  World,”  and  large  difficulties  loom- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Union.  Rather  than 
attempt  a patching  up  of  individual  difficul- 
ties, Mao,  the  greatest  revolutionary  of  all 
time,  may  have  opted  for  a single  cure-all, 
another  revolution. 

Social  Upheaval 

However,  revolutions  are  not  made  by 
leaders  single-handedly,  and  for  a variety 
of  very  , complex  reasons  the  resulting  Cul- 
tural Revolution  evolved  into  a social  up- 
heaval of  gigantic  proportions.  The  factions 
which  emerged  and  were  ultimately  respon- 
sible for  a fair  amount  of  violence  were  not 
artificially  created.  They  represented  already 
existing  interests,  and  as  is  usually  the 
case  in  such  struggles,  the  minority  under- 
privileged groups  tended  to  be  radical,  and 
those  with  vested  interests,  conservative. 
These  various  factions  having  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  crystallize,  all  that  was 
additionally  necessary  to  produce  real  fire- 
words  was  urging  from  the  authorities;  and 
that  they  got. 

During  1967  and  the  first  part  of  1968, 
there  were  serious  clashes  involving  the  use 
of  physical  violence,  most  often  between  Red 
Guard  factions  both  claiming  to  be  Maoist. 
But  the  main  weapon  of  the  revolution  was 
the  pen.  The  most  serious  violence  followed 
moves  to  the  left  by  the  revolutionary  lead- 
ers in  Peking,  which  consisted  of  urgings 
to  root  out  “those  in  power  following  the 
capitalist  road”  and  reminders  that  “to  re- 
bel is  right.  Such  periods  of  excess  would 
inevitably  be  brought  under  control  by  lead- 
ership moves  to  more  moderate  positions, 
such  as  appealing  for  more  attention  to 
production,  criticisms  of  left  extremism,  and 
the  promotion  of  revolutionary  alliances. 

By  the  fall  of  1968  all  of  China  s prov- 
inces and  autonomous  regions  had  set  up 
Revolutionary  Committees  and  it  appeared 
that  serious  attempts  were  being  made  to 
prevent  further  leftist  excesses.  The  empha- 
sis from  then  until  now  has  been  on  unity, 
but  even  so  almost  a year  later  there  are 
still  isolated  reports  of  factional  clashes. 

What  Accomplished? 

What  has  the  Cultural  Revolution  done 
to  China?  Here  any  conclusions  must  be 
most  tentative,  but  a few  generalizations 
can  be  made.  The  emphasis  throughout 


the  revolution  was  on  criticizing  almost  with- 
out reservation  those  in  authority.  Only 
Mao  and  a few  other  top  leaders  remained 
completely  free  of  open  criticism.  Bureaucrats 
and  party  cadres  at  all  levels  were  fair 
game  for  scrutiny,  and  in  many  cases  the 
criticisms  were  effective  in  that  these  peo- 
ple were  dismissed  at  least  temporarily. 
It  was  soon  found  that  their  administrative 
skills  were  badly  needed,  and  hence  the 
appeal  from  the  central  leadership  to  allow 
repentant  cadres  to  resume  their  old  jobs. 

The  net  result  was  that  almost  everyone 
tasted  political  power,  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  could  air  their  grievances  and 
see  some  results.  The  old  Chinese  idea  of 
the  sacredness  of  authority  may  be  gone 
forever,  and  direct  authoritarian  party  rule 
may  be  impossible  in  the  future.  Party  cadres 
will  not  soon  forget  the  fury  of  mass  criti- 
cism and  will  be  forced  to  be  responsive  to 
the  feelings  of  the  masses. 

These  changed  attitudes  may  provide  the 
basis  for  genuine  improvements  in  the 
difficult  task  of  government  in  China,  with 
the  groundwork  being  laid  for  a less  rigid, 
less  centralized,  and  less  bureaucratic  ap- 
proach. But  not  all  of  the  legacies  of  the 
revolution  are  potentially  beneficial.  Faction- 
al differences  are  apparently  dying  a hard 
death,  and  bitternesses  may  linger  for  many 
years.  The  Peoples  Liberation  Army  re- 
mained loyal  to  Mao  throughout  the  revolu- 
tion, and  as  a result  now  plays  a more 
dominant  role  in  Chinese  domestic  affairs. 
And,  finally,  the  disruption  of  the  economy 
and  education  system  must  be  placed  on  the 
debit  side. 

Whatever  happens,  it  does  seem  safe  to 
predict  that  China  will  never  be  the  same 
again.  And  although  domestic  events  dur- 
ing the  next  several  years  will  almost  cer- 
tainly lack  the  dramatic  impact  of  those 
during  the  Cultural  Revolution,  they  will 
probably  determine  the  shape  of  China  for 
many  years  to  come.  That  is  unless  Mao 
lives  long  enough  to  lead  another  revolu- 
tion.— Bruce  Jutzi,  w'ho  has  taken  an  inter- 
est in  Chinese  affairs,  offers  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Cultural  Revolution.  He  is 
MCC  director,  Hong  Kong. 


Board  Takes  Action 

Twenty-five  delegates  representing  25 
congregations  in  Virginia  Conference  met 
with  Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities  officials  on  July  22  in  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  High  School  auditorium 
in  Harrisonburg.  These  delegates  in  turn 
later  informed  their  home  congregations  of 
the  Board’s  activities. 

During  Board  sessions  an  action  was 
passed  encouraging  each  congregation  in 
Virginia  Conference  to  appoint  a person 
who  would  receive  copies  of  the  executive 
committee  minutes  and  would  serve  as  a 
Board  delegate  for  a two-year  period. 
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The  question  of  relief  activities  was  re- 
viewed followed  by  a motion  that  will  create 
a Relief  Secretary  position.  This  person 
will  be  responsible  to  give  leadership  to 
the  promotion  of  relief  interests  for  the 
conference. 

Two  new  missionary  couples  were  ap- 
pointed. Frank  and  Evelyn  Nice  of  Orrville, 
Ohio,  begin  a two-year  term  on  Sept.  1 
in  Durham,  N.C.,  opening  up  a new  field 
for  the  Board.  Appointed  to  Italy  for  three 
years,  Willard  and  Eva  Eberlv  leave  for  their 
field  of  service  on  Sept.  6.  A farewell  and 
ordination  service  for  the  couple  is  slated 
for  Aug.  31  at  the  Weavers  congregation 
near  Harrisonburg. 

Other  missionary  appointments  are  Ken- 
neth and  Twila  Brunk  for  their  third 
four-year  term  in  Jamaica,  while  Gerald 
and  Sara  Lehman  will  serve  at  the  Christian 
Deaf  Fellowship  Centre  for  one  year. 


“What  do  you  think  of  this  week  of 
camp?  I asked  the  group  of  seven  hyper- 
active boys  as  they  sweated  out  their  manda- 
tory one-hour  “rest-period”  immediately 
after  lunch. 

“Great!  “Swell!  “Too  many  mosqui- 
toes! “All  kinds  of  fun!  “Yeah,  we  had 
a hayride  last  night — without  any  hay! 
They  fired  back  with  machine  gun  rapidity. 

For  15  boys  from  the  area  surrounding 
the  Bethel  and  18th  Street,  Chicago,  VS 
units,  the  week  of  Aug.  11-17  was  one  of 
discovery,  bewilderment,  physical  exhaus- 
tion, and  challenge.  Similar  experiences 
have  taken  place  many  times  this  summer 
at  Mennonite  Youth  Village  located  near 
White  Pigeon,  Mich.,  with  the  beginnings 
of  an  experiment  conducted  by  the  three 
Voluntary  Service  units  of  Chicago  in  co- 
operation with  the  VS  staff  at  Youth  Vil- 
lage. The  plan:  providing  weekend  excur- 
sions or  week-long  camping  experiences 
for  children  and  teenagers  who  otherwise 


In  addition  to  hearing  reports  from  Roy 
Kiser,  Secretary  of  Missions,  and  Elton 
Nussbaum,  Secretary  of  Youth,  the  Board 
considered  the  following  concerns  submitted 
by  Board  members  and  delegates: 

— Leadership  recruitment.  We  must  call 
our  people  to  more  complete  dedication  and 
commitment  to  Jesus  Christ. 

— A ministry  to  prisoners.  Creation  of  a 
halfway  house  would  be  an  excellent  start. 

— An  urging  that  Board  members  be 
dynamic  in  their  witness  and  service  to  the 
Lord. 

— The  youth  of  the  church.  How  do  we 
involve  and  challenge  them  to  serve  Christ? 

— The  needs  of  senior  citizens;  making 
life  meaningful  and  useful  in  their  sunset 
years. 

— That  each  congregation  be  informed  and 
involved  in  the  cause  of  missions  and  the 
work  of  the  Virginia  Board. 


spend  most  of  their  time  roaming  the  city 
streets. 

The  Youth  Village,  founded  in  1949 
and  formerly  sponsored  by  the  Health  and 
Welfare  Committee  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  originally  served  children  from 
mission  churches,  but  was  phased  out  in 
1966  as  these  children  were  absorbed  into 
the  regular  church  camping  programs. 
Eventually  the  Village  was  eyed  by 
Chicago  VS-ers  as  a setting  where  city 
youngsters  who  would  not  readily  fit  into 
a structured  church  camping  program  could 
find  constructive  activities  that  would  hope- 
fully have  a rehabilitating  effect  on  them. 
The  rustic  location  allows  campers  to  really 
“let  loose  under  supervision  without 
damage  to  people  or  property. 

VS  district  director  Gene  Yoder  met  with 
the  Village’s  board  of  directors  to  discuss 
their  possible  interest  in  allowing  Chicago 
VS-ers  to  bring  children  to  the  camp- 
grounds as  an  extension  of  their  club  pro- 


gram. In  February  1969  it  was  recommended 
and  passed  that  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Committee  transfer  responsibility  for  the 
facility  to  the  Voluntary  Service  office. 

The  camping  experiment  got  under  way 
with  the  arrival  of  a group  from  the  Engle- 
wood unit  on  June  28  and  has  continued 
through  Aug.  17.  Weekend  camps  are  ' 
also  planned  for  the  winter  months. 

Several  hundred  yards  from  the  cabin 
of  Bethel  youth,  a cabin  of  boys  ages  11 
to  14  affiliated  with  the  18th  Street  unit 
anxiously  awaited  the  two  o’clock  swim 
hour. 

“Will  you  be  glad  to  go  home  when  this 
week  is  over?”  I quizzed  the  group. 

“No!”  came  a united  bunk-shaking 
reply. 

“Why  not?”  I replied. 

Without  hesitation:  “Air  pollution,  man!” 

“Car  wrecks!” 

“My  mom  only  hollers  at  me.” 

“Gang  fights — it  ain  t safe. 

“Getting  these  young  people  out  of  their 
city  environment  is  the  best  and  perhaps 
the  only  way  to  get  next  to  them,”  said  < 
Lynn  Neer.  “Here  at  Youth  Village  away 
from  their  ‘home  turf  they  are  more  re- 
sponsive to  discussion  and  discipline.” 
VS-ers  Neer  and  Donald  E.  Kravbill  served 
as  counselors  this  summer  for  the  18th 
Street  groups. 

The  daily  schedule  follows  a similar 
pattern  all  week,  according  to  Terry  Murphy, 
a counselor  from  the  Bethel  unit.  The 
campers  are  divided  into  two  groups,  with 
one  group  involved  in  boating,  archery, 
and  other  sports  while  the  other  works  on 
crafts  projects.  Then  the  groups  change  off 
midway  during  the  morning  time  block. 
Afternoon  activities  include  the  rest  hour, 
swimming,  volleyball,  etc.,  culminating  in 
evening  worship,  films,  and  private  cabin 
devotions. 

For  each  week  or  weekend  camp,  the  VS 
units  are  responsible  to  supply  counselors 
and  direct  the  camping  program,  with  the 
Youth  Village  staff  supplying  the  meals, 
lifeguard,  and  maintenance  services.  Each 
camper  pays  $5.00  for  meals,  with  remaining 
expenses  covered  by  Voluntary  Service. 

Tom  Horst,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  worked  as 
program  director  at  Youth  Village  and  served 
as  lifeguard.  Tom  and  his  wife  Nancy,  who 
assisted  with  crafts,  cooking,  and  laundry, 
left  Aug.  15  to  begin  orientation  for  a teach- 
ing assignment  in  Newfoundland.  The 
Horsts  believe  that  many  campers  have 
been  exposed  to  a new  approach  to  life 
within  a counselor-controlled  environment. 
Some  groups  grew  considerably  in  their 
spiritual  awareness,  they  said,  as  well  as  - 
having  developed  an  awareness  of  con- 
sistency or  inconsistency  in  the  lives  of 
VS-ers  and  fellow  campers.  Skills  in  crafts 
and  sports  were  developed  as  well. 

Additional  assistance  has  been  provided  by 
nurse  Kathleen  Yoder,  a summer  VS-er 
from  Allensville,  Pa.;  Sharon  Hege,  Hagers- 


Campers  and  counselors  from  Bethel  and  18th  Street  in  Chicago  pause  long  enough  for  a quick 
snapshot  en  route  to  the  volleyball  court.  Youth  Village  facilities  include  a kitchen-dining 
hall,  four  cabins,  a crafts  building,  rec.  hall,  and  a lake  for  swimming,  fishing,  and  boating. 


Youth  Village  Provides  Breath  of  Fresh  Air 
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: town,  Md.;  and  Patrick  Hunt,  a full-time 
pastoral  student  at  Moody  Bible  Institute 
■ who  has  been  assigned  to  the  Bethel  unit 
for  his  practical  Christian  work,  Englewood 
, involvement  has  come  from  Loran  Yoder, 
club  director,  and  Paul  Smith,  program 
director.  Maynard  Brubacher,  project  di- 

I rector  for  the  Chicago  units,  coordinated 
^program  planning  for  the  three  Chicago 
units.  Practically  all  Chicago  VS-ers  have 
been  involved  in  the  camping  program  at 
some  point  during  the  summer. 

(Don  and  Joan  Stanley  from  Chardon,  Ohio, 
were  sent  to  Youth  Village  from  the  Janu- 
ary 1969  orientation  school  to  serve  as 
grounds  supervisors.  “I’m  really  pleased  with 
'the  way  this  camping  program  has  worked 
out  this  summer,”  Don  said.  “The  fellows 
on  the  whole  showed  respect  for  the  staff 
and  campgrounds,  and  we  could  really  see 
a difference  in  the  lives  of  campers  be- 
' tween  the  time  they  arrived  and  the  end  of 
the  week.  This  is  especially  true  for  those 
*who  returned  for  a second  week  of  camp. 

“It  was  also  interesting  to  note  the  boys’ 
difficulty  in  getting  adjusted  to  how  dark  it 
gets  (no  street  lights)  and  the  fact  that 
there’s  no  curfew,”  he  added.  “I  certainly 
> hope  this  camping  program  is  carried  out 
again  next  summer.” 

* “I  hope  so  too,”  Lynn  Neer  said.  “But 
even  with  the  great  cooperation  we  had  this 
summer,  we  were  nonetheless  understaffed 
at  times.  We  need  more  men  and  women 
willing  to  take  the  risk  of  serving  in  Volun- 
tary Service  in  Chicago  and  becoming  in- 
volved in  summer  camping  at  Youth  Village. 

. I really  wonder  if  such  persons  exist. 

— Jim  Bishop. 

Trainees  Begin 
Year  in  America 


Forty  South  American,  European,  and 
Asian  young  people  are  beginning  their 
year  in  America  under  the  Mennonite 
i Central  Committee  exchange  visitor  program, 
commonly  called  trainee  program. 

Five  young  men  in  this  group  are  inter- 
ested in  full-time  pastoral  or  missionary 
work.  Humberto  Flores,  Bolivia,  and  Hans 
Grossen,  Switzerland,  are  pastors  in  their 
respective  countries.  Oziel  Campos,  Brazil, 
and  Andrew  Christanday,  Indonesia,  are 
theology  students,  while  Klaus  Hahn,  Ger- 
many, is  a missionary  candidate. 

Jorg  and  Annelies  Isert,  Germany,  were 
administrators  for  Mennonite  Voluntary 
Service.  Doris  Ling,  India,  and  Young-Hee 
Park,  Korea,  have  served  as  secretaries  for 
the  MCC  offices  in  their  countries.  Other 
trainees  also  bring  with  them  secretarial 
skills,  as  well  as  nursing,  teaching,  mechani- 
cal, and  metal  work  skills.  Two  have  had 
training  and/or  experience  working  with 
emotionally  disturbed  children  and  one  has 
worked  as  a psychiatric  aide. 

The  trainees  want  to  learn  to  know  first- 
hand life  and  culture  abroad,  to  help  in  a 


personal  way  to  promote  international  good- 
will and  understanding,  to  exchange  ideas, 
to  observe  life  in  our  communities  and  in 
our  working  world,  and  to  learn  new  things 
vocationally  and  otherwise.  The  program 
enables  North  American  Mennonites  to 


broaden  their  horizons,  too,  learning  to 
know  people  and  cultures  of  other  countries 
through  the  trainees  and  helping  to  cement 
ties  of  international  Christian  brotherhood. 
This  is  the  twentieth  group  to  participate 
in  the  trainee  program. 


1969-70  Trainee  group  in  orientation  at  Akron  before  leaving  for  assignments  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


One  Hundredth  Anniversary  at  Allensville  Church 


This  is  the  way  Ajlensville  Mennonite 
Church,  located  one  mile  north  of  Allens- 
ville on  Route  655,  looked  in  1869. 

A centennial  observance  and  homecom- 
ing is  scheduled  for  Aug.  30  and  31,  1969. 

The  program  will  begin  at  ten  o’clock 
Saturday  morning,  with  Urie  Hartzler  intro- 
ducing displays.  Following  this.  Dr.  John  A. 
Hostetler  of  Willow  Grove,  Pa.,  will  present 
“Historical  Highlights.” 

Saturday  afternoon  will  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  touring  historical  sites.  Rides  will 
be  available  on  an  old  Conestoga  wagon  and 
top  buggy.  Part  of  the  Conestoga  wagon  is 
thought  to  be  the  original  wagon  on  which 
Jacob  Hartzler  moved  into  the  valley  from 
Berks  County  in  about  1804. 

Saturday  evening  Paul  T.  Yoder  will  direct 
a local  mixed  chorus  with  all  former  mem- 
bers invited  to  take  part.  Paul  Roth,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  will  direct  a sharing  period 
entitled  “Reminiscing. 

Sunday  morning  at  9:15  the  Sunday 
school  hour  discussion,  “Influence  of  a 
Godly  Heritage,”  will  be  directed  by 
Alphie  Zook,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  This  will 
be  followed  by  testimonies,  songs  by  the 
children,  and  a sermon  by  Elmer  Yoder, 
Garden  City,  Mo.  A fellowship  meal  will 
be  served  during  the  noon  hour. 

Sunday  afternoon  Elrose  Hartzler  will 
moderate  fhe  services.  Present  and  former 


members  will  speak  on  “Allensville’s 
Contribution  to  My  Life.” 

Sunday  evening  Paul  Bender  will  serve 
as  moderator.  Jonathan  Kanagy,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  will  speak  on  “Exalting  Christ 
in  Today’s  World.  The  closing  message 
will  be  brought  by  Raymond  R.  Peachey 
on  the  topic,  “Planning  Today  for  Tomor- 
row.” 

Former  quartets  will  be  singing  at  each 
session. 

A sincere  welcome  is  extended  to  all 
former  members,  relatives,  and  friends 
to  come  and  share  this  event. 


New  Church 


Pehuajo  Church 
Initiates  Dialogue 

“July  9,  independence  day  in  Argentina, 
was  a time  of  rejoicing  for  our  local  church 
in  Pehuajo,  writes  missionary-pastor  Don 
Brenneman.  “We  felt  the  church  should 
meet  that  day  to  intercede  for  the  govern- 
ment and  the  country,  especially  in  light  of 
recent  uprisings  and  discontent.  One  of  our 
members  suggested  we  should  enlarge  the 
prayer  meeting  by  trying  to  have  it  included 
as  one  of  the  official  independence  day  ac- 
tivities of  the  town.  Surprisingly,  our  re- 
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quest  was  warmly  accepted,  and  the  local 
newspaper  printed  the  official  program  for 
the  day  which  culminated  with  ‘Prayers  for 
the  Country’  at  the  Mennonite  church. 

“We  were  delighted  when  eleven  men 
from  city  hall  showed  up,  Brenneman  con- 
tinues. “Included  were  the  mayor  (a  staunch 
Catholic)  and  a newly  formed  council  of 
nine.  Four  from  the  congregation  led  in 
prayer  for  the  president,  the  governors,  the 
mayor  and  local  officials,  and  the  Argentine 
people.  This  was  the  first  time  most  of  these 
men  had  heard  lay  people  pray  personally 
for  them.  The  Scriptures  read  that  day  relat- 
ing to  the  Christian’s  attitude  toward 
authorities  took  on  new  meaning  and  im- 
portance.” 

Missionary  work  in  Pehuajo  is  buffeted 
by  an  evangelical  radio  ministry,  Brenne- 
man notes.  Recently  a young  farmer  listened 
to  a broadcast,  sent  for  the  New  Testa- 
ment being  offered,  read  it  through,  and 
came  to  Don  and  his  wife  Marilyn  for  help 
in  understanding  what  he  had  read.  Since 
then  he  has  attended  church  every  Sunday 
evening,  driving  20  dusty  miles  one  way  and 
bringing  his  two  sisters  and  mother  with 
him.  One  of  his  sisters  has  demonstrated 
keen  interest  by  reading  the  entire  New 
Testament  in  eight  days.  The  Brennemans 
solicit  prayer  for  these  new  seekers. 

From  Goshen,  Ind.,  Don  and  Marilyn 
Brenneman  began  serving  in  Pehuajo, 


FIELD 

Women’s  Fall  Retreat  at  Camp  Heb- 
ron, Halifax,  Pa.,  Sept.  18-20.  Mrs.  Paul 
(Nancy)  Conrad,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  missionary 
on  furlough  from  India,  will  speak  on 
“Christ  Our  Wisdom .”  For  information  or 
reservation  write,  Mrs.  M.  Rohrer  Hershey, 
R.D.  3,  Lititz,  Pa.  17543,  or  phone  717 
626-5549. 

A farewell  service  for  the  Lester  Hoov- 
er family  and  installation  service  for  Nel- 
son Martin,  a licensed  pastor,  was  held  at 
Palo  Alto  Chapel,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  on  Sun- 
day evening,  Aug.  17.  Bro.  Hoover  served 
as  pastor  for  21  years.  Bro.  Amos  Sauder 
had  charge  of  the  service.  Bro.  Martin’s 
address  is  1742  West  End  Avenue,  Potts- 
ville, Pa.  17901. 

Several  home  missions  filmstrips  are 
being  prepared  by  the  Eastern  Board,  Sa- 
lunga.  Pa.  Featured  in  the  series  will  be 
the  congregations  at  Steelton,  Pa.;  at  Dia- 
mond Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  at  Pulaski 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md.;  and  at  College  Hill, 
Tampa,  Fla.  The  Elkhart  filming  team  is 
working  with  Salunga  staff  on  the  project. 
The  filmstrips  are  to  become  available  dur- 
ing the  fall  months. 

Locust  Lane  Chapel,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
sponsored  a Gospel  Film  Festival  Aug.  10- 
16.  Each  evening  two  films  were  shown. 


Argentina,  in  1967  under  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions.  Don  pastors  the  Pehuajo 
congregation,  scene  of  the  50th  anniversary 
celebrations  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
Argentina  early  this  year. 

Luxembourg  Camp 
Dedicated 

Dedication  services  for  a new  camp  facility 
near  Luxembourg  City,  Luxembourg,  were 
held  July  13  with  Arthur  Miller,  Paul  Kray- 
bill,  and  Donald  Jacobs  participating. 

Two  hundred  persons,  including  many 
local  Mennonites,  attended  the  service. 
A chorus  from  one  of  the  Mennonite  congre- 
gations in  France  brought  messages  in  song. 

Located  in  a very  beautiful  spot,  the 
facilities  will  accommodate  groups  of  thirty. 
The  central  building  was  planned  with  a 
view  to  later  expansion,  and  to  development 
of  a year-round  program. 

Camping  is  a normal  part  of  family  life  in 
Luxembourg.  Summer  camps  have  been 
part  of  the  Eastern  Board  s program  from  the 
beginning,  and,  in  the  words  of  Paul  Kray- 
bill,  “many  new  opportunities  will  develop 
as  we  are  creative  in  new  program  planning. 

A group  of  twenty-seven  boys  were  the 
first  to  use  the  facility.  Staff  for  this  two- 
week  period  were  Harvey  and  Mildred  Miller, 
Omar,  Lois,  and  John  Daniel  Stahl,  Bertha 
Oesch,  and  Joseph  Pletschette. 


NOTES 

the  first  a Bible  story,  and  the  second  a 
science  or  fiction  film  with  a Christian  mes- 
sage for  today’s  world.  Pastor  Ray  Geigley 
reported  an  initial  good  response  to  this 
experimental  effort  to  get  whole  families 
to  attend  their  Bible  school. 

In  the  meeting  of  Missionary  Round- 
table at  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  on  Aug.  11, 
“New  Horizons  in  Evangelism  in  New  York 
City  was  discussed  by  Glenn  Zeager.  Home 
missions  workers  in  the  Lancaster  Con- 
ference area  meet  each  quarter  for  fellow- 
ship, inspiration,  and  discussion.  Raymond 
Charles  also  spoke  on  ‘‘The  Birth  of  a 
Church  in  the  Philippines.” 

Change  of  address:  John  M.  Landis 
from  Milford,  Neb.,  to  R.  1,  Box  75,  Hess- 
ton,  Kan.  67062.  Phone:  (316)  327-4901. 
Lester  M.  Hoover  from  Pottsville,  Pa.,  to 
1131  Shenandoah  Street,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
22801. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  by 

baptism  and  one  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Ninth  Street,  Saginaw,  Mich.;  one  by  con- 
fession of  faith  at  Pleasant  View,  North 
Lawrence,  Ohio. 

Special  meetings:  Nelson  Litwiller, 

Goshen,  Ind.,  at  Lower  Deer  Creek,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  Sept.  14-21.  Alvin  Kanagy,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  at  Barrville,  Reedsville,  Pa., 


Sept.  28  to  Oct.  5.  Paul  Hummel,  Berlin, 
Ohio,  at  Bay  Shore,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Sept. 

28  to  Oct.  4.  Glen  Sell,  Hummelstown,  Pa., 
at  Erisman,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Oct.  4-12. 

The  Menno  Friesens  arrived  safely 
in  London,  England,  on  Aug.  9. 

John  Gascho,  Imlay  City,  Mich.,  received 
his  Ghana  visa  this  week  and  is  scheduled 
to  fly  on  Aug.  26  for  his  OMA  assignment 
in  Accra. 

Arlin  Yoder,  Sao  Carlos,  Brazil,  re- 
ports: ‘‘Sunday,  Aug.  3,  was  our  church 
founding  day  which  included  two  baptisms, 
the  reception  of  transferring  members, 
and  organization.  Dave  Hostetlers,  Ken 
Schwartzentrubers,  and  Cecil  Ashley  were 
up.  It  was  a happy  day  for  everyone.  I 
really  don  t know  how  many  were  present, 
but  50  to  60  would  be  a conservative  guess 
for  the  evening  service.” 

Charles  Shenk  writes  from  Kushiro, 
Japan:  “The  work  camp  held  here  in 

Hokkaido  for  Southeast  Asian  participants 
came  to  a close  in  Sapporo.  I was  happy ' 
to  have  had  three  days  to  share  in  it. 
You’ll  be  getting  reporting  on  this,  I’m  sure.” 

Ann  Carpenter,  Araguacema,  Brazil, 
says:  “The  last  two  months  have  been  very 
busy  ones  for  us.  The  13th  of  May  our  f 
MAF  pilot  brought  two  Indian  missionaries 
in  very  sick.  They  had  been  sick  over  a 
month  out  in  the  Indian  village  with  no 
way  of  calling  for  help.  The  Indians 
apparently  had  a very  severe  cerebral 
malaria  which  this  couple  also  got.  They 
recovered  to  the  point  where  they  felt 
like  traveling  and  left  us  last  week  for  fur- 
lough.” 

A rehabilitation  counselor  is  needed  for 
a halfway  house  of  six  residents  in  Swift  s 
Current,  Sask.  A married  couple  is  pre- 
ferred, with  one  (or  both)  being  a registered 
psychiatric  nurse  or  at  least  a registered 
practical  nurse  with  psychiatric  experience. 
Salary — $5,076  to  $6,660.  Apply  to  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  (Sask.),  126-22nd 
Street  West,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 


Births 


"Lo.  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Bender,  LaRoyd  and  Lynn  (Ross),  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Sharia  Dawn, 
July  17,  1969. 

Blosser,  Harold  and  Peggy  Ann  (Yoder),  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  first  child,  Sonya  Yvonne,  July  16, 
1969. 

Breneman,  Christian  K.  and  Ruth  (Siegrist), 
Manheim,  Pa.,  second  son,  John  Siegrist,  July  23, 
1969. 

Burkey,  Fred  and  Lenice  (Rediger),  Milford, 
Neb.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Anita  Christine, 
Aug.  4,  1969. 

Chupp,  Harvey  and  Carolyn  (Myers),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  third  child,  first  son,  Gary  Lynn,  July 
16,  1969. 

Cox,  Larry  and  Becky  (Warren),  Haysville, 
Kan.,  second  daughter,  Kathy  Jo,  July  31,  1969. 

Davis,  Richard  and  Betty  (Martin),  Stuarts 
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Draft,  Va.,  second  son,  Rodney  Allen,  June  15, 
1969. 

Frey,  Clifford  and  Wanda  (Mast),  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Pamela  Jane,  Sept.  8,  1968;  re- 
ceived for  adoption,  July  11,  1969. 

Geiser,  Clayton  and  Anna  Jean  (Amstutz, 
Gerber),  Orrville,  Ohio,  seventh  child,  fifth  son, 
| Leslie  Alan,  June  12,  1969. 

Halteman,  Harold  and  Marilyn  (Bergey),  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Thomas  Dean, 
Aug.  1,  1969. 

' High,  Jacob  and  Arlene  (Gehman),  Manheim, 
Pa.,  fourth  daughter,  Sharlene  Kay,  July  26,  1969. 

Klaus,  Ronald  and  Diane  (Nofsinger),  Peoria,  111., 
fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Debra  Jane,  July 
i 22,  1969. 

Landis,  Ray  and  Becky  (Knappenberger), 
1 Green  Lane,  Pa.,  sixth  child,  second  daughter, 

' Rachel  Denise,  May  8,  1969. 

. Leatherman,  Ralph  L.  and  Patricia  Ann 
(Alderfer),  Canadensis,  Pa.,  second  son,  Randy 
Duane,  July  16,  1969. 

Lindemer,  Richard  and  Nellie  (Hostetler), 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  second  son,  Adam  Dirk, 
June  3,  1969. 

Mast,  Paul  and  Mary  (Fansler),  Arthur,  111., 
third  son,  Douglas  Allen,  July  16,  1969. 

McAtee,  Ronald  and  Cynthia  (Kanagy),  River 
#View,  Mich.,  second  child,  first  son,  Craig  Alan, 
July  15,  1969. 

Miller,  Amos  J.  and  Wilma  Arlene  (Bender), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Nathan  Duane,  July 
28,  1969. 

Schlatter,  Leon  and  Jewel  (Miller),  Amazonas, 
Brazil,  third  daughter,  Karen  Ann,  June  26,  1969. 

Schmidt,  Howard  and  Myrna  (Esch),  Denver, 
Colo.,  second  child,  first  son,  Brian  Lee,  June 
,30,  1969;  received  for  adoption,  July  25,  1969. 

Short,  Dale  and  Arlene  (Rupp),  Archbold,  Ohio, 
j third  child,  second  son,  Brent  LaMar,  July  11, 

| 1969. 

Swearingen,  Bob  and  Sharon  (Helmuth), 

■ Osceola,  Ind.,  second  daughter,  Cami  Rene, 
Aug.  2,  1969. 

Yoder,  David  A.  and  Rebecca  (Stoltzfus),  Ronks, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Barry  Lee,  July  21, 

I 1969. 

Yoder,  Delmar  and  Linda  (Yoder),  Middleton, 
Wis.,  third  son,  Donovan  Erik,  Aug.  1,  1969. 
v Yoder,  Levi  and  Gloria  (Kauffman),  Loving- 
ton,  111.,  third  child,  second  son,  Bryan  Lee, 
June  7,  1969. 

Yoder,  Reuben  and  Carolyn  (Nicoson),  Arthur, 
111.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Melanie  Kay, 
May  20,  1969. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
. if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Adams — Baker. — Jesse  U.  Adams,  Chattanooga, 
"Tenn.,  and  Martha  Baker,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  House 
of  Friendship  cong.,  by  John  I.  Smucker,  June 
28,  1969. 

Bargarstock  — Wagler.  — Jim  Bargarstock, 
Streetsboro,  Ohio,  and  Marjory  Wagler,  Hart- 
ville,  Ohio,  both  of  Maple  View  cong.,  Burton, 
Ohio,  by  Ervin  M.  Miller,  Jfune  28,  1969. 

Birkey — Carlson. — Marvin  Birkey,  Manson 

(Iowa)  cong.,  and  Linda  Carlson,  Manson,  Iowa, 
Lutheran  Church,  by  James  Detweiler,  July  5, 
1969. 

Cowing — Roi. — Brian  Russell  Cowing,  Wood- 
stock,  Ont.,  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Cheryl 
Diane  Roi,  Woodstock,  Ont.,  Cassel  cong.,  by 
Vernon  Zehr,  July  19,  1969. 

Erb — Birky  . — Kenneth  Erb,  Frazee,  Minn., 
and  Carol  Birky,  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn.,  both 
of  Lake  Region  cong.,  by  Glen  I.  Birky,  father 
* of  the  bride,  July  19,  1969. 


Everson — Yordy. — Bruce  Roy  Everson  and 
Cheryl  Yordy,  both  of  Manson  (Iowa)  cong., 
by  James  Detweiler,  Aug.  2,  1969. 

Heatwole — Miller. — Marvin  R.  Heatwole, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Bank  cong.,  Dayton,  Va.,  and 
Ella  Joy  Miller,  Intercourse,  Pa.,  Sunnyside 
cong.,  by  Clayton  L.  Keener,  Aug.  2,  1969. 

Helmuth — Bontrager. — Glenn  A.  Helmuth, 
Madison,  Wis.,  South  Lawrence  cong.,  Glen 
Flora,  Wis.,  and  Katie  Bontrager,  Tuscola,  111., 
Arthur  cong.,  by  Paul  C.  Sieber,  Mar.  22,  1969. 

Hostetter — Martin.— Isaac  J Hostetter,  Hagers- 
town, Md.,  and  Hazel  R.  Martin,  Waynesboro, 
Pa.,  both  of  Reiff  cong.,  by  Reuben  E.  Martin, 
July  19,  .1969. 

Huber — Eby. — LaMar  Huber,  Conestoga, 
Pa.,  Millersville  cong.,  and  Caroline  R.  Eby, 
Intercourse,  Pa.,  Paradise  cong.,  by  Clair  B. 
Eby,  July  5,  1969. 

Kanagy — Keenan. — Max  Kanagy,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  Oak  Grove  cong.,  and  Norene  Keenan, 
New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  by 
Robert  Fryman,  June  7,  1969. 

Knicely — Hartzler. — Wade  Daniel  Knicely, 
Mt.  Crawford,  Va.,  Pike  cong.,  and  Rhoda  Mae 
Hartzler,  Burlington,  W.  Va.,  North  Fork  cong., 
by  John  D.  Risser,  June  7,  1969. 

Lind — Slagle. — Don  Lind,  Goshen,  Ind., 
and  Marilyn  Slagle,  Manson  (Iowa)  cong.,  by 
James  Detweiler,  June  14,  1969. 

Martin — Alderfer. — Vernon  Martin,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  Erb  cong.,  and  Linda  L.  Alderfer,  Harleys- 
ville,  Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  by  David  F.  Derstine, 
Jr.,  Aug.  2,  1969. 

Miller — Shank. — Calvin  Miller,  Charlottes- 
ville (Va.)  cong.,  and  Jean  Shank,  Broadway,  Va., 
Trissels  cong.,  by  Norman  E.  Yutzy,  June  14, 
1969. 

Nice — Alderfer. — Robert  H.  Nice,  Telford, 
Pa.,  Franconia  cong.,  and  Ruth  Ann  Alderfer, 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  Line  Lexington  cong.,  by 
Harvey  W.  Bauman,  Aug.  9,  1969. 

Peachey — Slabaugh. — Jay  Irvin  Peachey,  Tuttle 
Avenue  cong.,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  and  Eleanor  Sla- 
baugh, Bethel  Conservative  cong.,  Nappanee, 
Ind.,  by  Norman  Lyndaker,  July  26,  1969. 

Rivera — Wenger. — Miguel  A.  Rivera,  Bronx, 
N.Y.,  and  Mary  Lois  Wenger,  Denville,  N.J., 
both  of  House  of  Friendship  cong.,  by  John  I. 
Smucker,  Aug.  2,  1969. 

Ruby — Brenneman. — Carl  Ruby,  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  East  Zorra  cong.,  and  Mary  Ellen  Bren- 
neman, New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Steinman  cong., 
by  Albert  Zehr,  July  26,  1969. 

Stoltzfus — Hershey. — Nelson  K.  Stoltzfus, 
Atglen,  Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  and  Joyce  A. 
Hershey,  Intercourse,  Pa.,  Hershey  cong., 
by  Clair  B.  Eby,  July  19,  1969. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Ard,  Esther  Vetta  (Frizier),  was  born  Sept. 
26,  1904;  died  at  the  Okaloosa  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Crestview,  Fla.,  July  7,  1969;  aged  64  y. 
9 m.  11  d.  On  June  13,  1920,  she  was  married 
to  Reuben  Ard,  who  died  June  14,  1957.  Sur- 
viving are  one  daughter,  2 sons,  and  14  grand- 
children. One  daughter  preceded  her  in  death. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Crestview  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  July  10,  with 
Paul  Dagen  and  Benjamin  Martin,  Sr.,  officiating. 

Groff,  John  K.,  son  of  David  B.  and  Annie 
(Stauffer)  Groff,  was  born  at  Hanover,  Pa.,  June 
12,  1915;  died  at  the  Lancaster  Osteopathic 
Hospital,  of  a heart  attack,  June  17,  1969; 
aged  54  y.  5 d.  On  Oct.  2,  1935,  he  was  married 
to  Arlene  Graham,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Leora — Mrs.  Mervin  L.  Weaver 
and  Madeline — Mrs.  J.  Wilbur  Sollenberger),  6 
grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Walter  and  Samuel), 


and  3 sisters  (Alice,  Mary,  and  Annie).  One  son 
(stillborn)  preceded  him  in  death  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Manheim  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  June  21,  with  Howard  Witmer, 
John  O.  Yoder,  and  Lester  Hamly  officiating; 
interment  in  Mellinger’s  Cemetery. 

Hooley,  Menno  S.,  was  born  Mar  3,  1889; 
died  at  the  Goshen  (Ind.)  Hospital,  July  10, 
1969;  aged  80  y.  4 m.  7 d.  On  Mar.  1,  1913, 
he  was  married  to  Dora  Mast,  who  preceded  him 
in  death.  On  June  — , 1958,  he  was  married  to 
Goldie  Oesch,  who  died  Jan  29,  1969.  Surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Verna  Slabaugh),  3 sons 
(Walter,  Marion,  and  Lester),  2 stepsons  (Stanley 
and  Billie  Oesch),  5 stepdaughters  (Mrs.  Gloria 
Mynheir,  Mrs.  Arlene  Iden,  Mrs.  Betty  Richards, 
Mrs.  Joyce  Tierney,  and  Mrs.  LaVerne  Hartzler), 
17  grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren,  2 
brothers  (Ora  and  Levi),  and  4 sisters  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Forks  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  July  13,  with  Joseph  J Swartz 
and  Earley  Bontrager  officiating;  interment  in 
Shore  Cemetery. 

Hoover,  Bertha  W.,  daughter  of  Adam  Z. 
and  Emma  (Weaver)  Martin,  was  born  in  East 
Earl  Twp.,  Pa.,  Oct.  16,  1896;  died  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  May  19,  1969;  aged  72  y.  7 m.  3 d.  On 
Dec.  — , 1916,  she  was  married  to  Harry  O. 
Hoover,  who  died  April  — , 1965.  Surviving  are 
6 children  (Harlan  M.,  Lester  M.,  Abram  N., 
Lebanon,  Alta  M.,  and  Erla  M.)  and  2 sisters 
(Lizzie — Mrs.  Henry  B.  Hoover  and  Mary 
Martin).  One  son  (Lloyd  M.)  preceded  her  in  death. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Groffdale  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  May  22,  with 
Amos  Sauder,  Curvin  Buchen,  and  Eli  Sauder 
officiating. 

Martin,  David  A.  B.,  son  of  Amos  and 
Elizabeth  (Brubacher)  Martin,  was  born  near  St. 
Jacobs,  Ont.,  Aug.  25,  1903;  died  at  St.  Jacobs, 
of  asthma  and  a heart  condition,  June  9,  1969; 
aged  65  y.  9 m.  15  d.  On  May  6,  1934,  he  was 
married  to  Susannah  Martin,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  6 children  (Rebecca,  Peter,  Leah, 
Lena,  Noah,  and  Susannah)  and  4 stepchildren 
(Elizabeth,  Tilman,  Mary,  and  Aaron).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  St.  Jacobs  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  June  12,  with  Glenn  Bru- 
bacher and  Simon  Martin  officiating. 

Myer,  Elmer  L.,  son  of  Elias  and  Cora  (Lan- 
dis) Myer,  was  born  near  Bird  in  Hand,  Pa., 
Nov.  26,  1918;  died  at  the  Ephrata  Community 
Hospital,  from  injuries  received  in  an  automo- 
bile accident,  Apr.  22,  1969;  aged  50  y.  4 m. 
27  d Surviving  are  his  mother,  one  brother 
(Harold  L. ),  and  2 sisters  (Elsie  M. — Mrs.  J. 
Lloyd  Wolgemuth  and  Bertha  M.).  His  father 
and  one  brother  (Paul  L. ) preceded  him  in  death. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Stumptown  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Apr.  26,  with 
Lloyd  Eby  and  John  Oberholtzer  officiating. 

Roth,  Barbara  Ellen,  daughter  of  William  and 
Katherine  (Stutzman)  Miller,  was  born  at  Mil- 
ford, Neb.,  Oct.  11,  1901;  died  at  the  Washing- 
ton County  Hospital,  Aug.  6,  1969;  aged  67  y. 
9 m.  26  a.  On  Mar.  4,  1920,  she  was  married 
to  Nickalus  Roth,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  5 children  (Doris — Mrs.  Raymond  Graber, 
Neal,  Owen,  Kathryn — Mrs.  Gerald  Nebel,  and 
Lois — Mrs.  Herb  Swan),  22  grandchildren,  one 
great-grandson,  3 brothers  (Joe,  John,  and 
Ammon),  and  2 sisters  (Lavina  Stauffer  and 
Gertrude — Mrs.  Elmer  Schweitzer).  Her  parents 
and  2 sisters  (Sarah — Mrs.  Abe  Stutzman  and 
Melinda — Mrs.  William  Kremer)  preceded  her  in 
death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Sugar  Creek 
Church,  Wayland,  Iowa,  where  funeral  services 
were  held,  with  Willard  Leichty,  Glen  Richard, 
and  Knofel  Staton  officiating. 

Sauder,  Harry  E.,  son  of  the  late  Samuel 
and  Lizzie  (Eaby)  Sauder,  was  born  in  Caenar- 
von  Twp.,  Lancaster,  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  2,  1870; 
died,  after  an  illness  of  7 weeks,  July  7,  1969; 
aged  98  y.  8 m.  5 d.  He  was  married  to  Mary 
Cathryn  Erb,  who  died  Oct.  9,  1932.  Surviving 
are  11  children  (Samuel  E.,  Earl,  Erbie,  Lizzie — 
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Mrs.  Elmer  M.  Sensenig,  Annie — Mrs.  Paul  E. 
Martin,  Charles,  Paul,  Mary — Mrs.  Walter  H. 
Martin,  Dora — Mrs.  Lewis  Horning,  Mabel — Mrs. 
Raymond  H.  Weaver,  and  Edith — Mrs.  Leroy 
A.  Martin),  77  grandchildren,  204  great-grand- 
children, 5 great-great-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Annie  Martin).  Two  infant  children 
and  one  son  (Harry)  preceded  him  in  death.  On 
June  2,  1921,  he  was  ordained  to  the  office  of 
deacon. 

Schlegel,  Barbara,  daughter  of  Peter  and 
Catherine  (Krug)  Sommers,  was  born  in  East 
Zorra  Twp.,  Ont.,  Apr.  22,  1887;  died  at  the 
Stratford  Hospital,  July  31,  1969;  aged  82  y. 
3 m.  9 cl.  On  Mar.  7,  1909,  she  was  married  to 
Aaron  Schlegel,  who  died  Aug.  — , 1957.  Surviv- 
ing are  6 children  (Reta — Mrs.  Floyd  Baechler, 
Ruth— Mrs.  Lome  Kropf,  Wilfred,  Earl,  Alvin, 
and  Roy),  27  grandchildren,  and  18  great-grand- 
children. She  was  a member  of  the  East  Zorra 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Aug. 
3,  with  Newton  L.  Gingrich  officiating,  assisted 
by  Henry  Yantzi. 

Snyder,  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jacob 
J.  and  Sarah  (Troyer)  Kaufman,  was  born  near 
Kokomo,  Inch,  Oct.  25,  1883;  died  July  7,  1969; 
aged  85  y.  8 m.  12  d.  On  Aug.  8,  1907,  she 
was  married  to  C.  U.  Snyder,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Kenneth  and  Donald), 
3 daughters  (Irva — Mrs.  Paul  Vandiver,  Inez — 
Mrs.  Clayton  Diener,  and  Harriet — Mrs.  Bryce 
Bartruff),  13  grandchildren,  12  great-grandchildren, 
one  brother,  and  6 sisters.  One  son,  2 daughters, 
and  one  grandson  preceded  her  in  death.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Glenwood  Springs  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held,  with  Leon 
Martin  officiating.  Services  were  also  held  in 
Hastings,  Neb.,  July  12,  with  Peter  Kennel 
officiating;  interment  in  Roseland  (Neb.)  cemetery. 

Souder,  Harry  N.,  son  of  Frank  and  Katie 
(Nice)  Souder,  was  born  in  West  Rockhill  Twp., 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  May  21,  1882;  died  at  his  home, 
July  27,  1969;  aged  87  y.  2 m.  6 d.  In  1907,  he 
was  married  to  Susan  Swartz,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  is  one  son  (Nelson).  Two  children 
(Luella  and  Frank)  preceded  him  in  death.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Franconia  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  July  31,  with  Leroy 
Godshall  and  Curtis  Bergey  officiating. 

Stalter,  Margaret  L.,  daughter  of  Herman  and 
Caroline  (Struck)  Brave,  was  born  at  Howell, 
Ind.,  Jan.  12,  1900;  died  at  Flanagan,  III.,  from 
injuries  received  in  an  automobile  accident,  July 
20,  1969;  aged  69  y.  6 m.  8 d.  On  Dec.  25, 
1922,  she  was  married  to  Wilbert  Stalter,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Mrs. 
Henry  Ratzlaff),  5 sons  (Darrell  Dean,  Roland  K., 
Leland  R.,  Wesley  C.,  and  Kenneth  E. ),  20  grand- 
children, 5 sisters  (Mrs.  Clarence  Corbin,  Mrs. 
William  Shepherd,  Mrs.  Carrie  Potter,  Mrs. 
Mary  Lobliner,  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Uphoff),  and 
one  brother  (Fred).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Waldo  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
July  23,  with  Edwin  Stalter  and  David  Eshleman 
officiating;  interment  in  Waldo  Township  Ceme- 
tery. 

Umble,  Alice  (Landis),  was  born  at  Sterling, 
111.,  Jan.  20,  1882;  died  at  Warsaw,  Ind.,  July 
17,  1969;  aged  87  y.  5 m.  27  d.  On  Dec.  25, 
1906,  she  was  married  to  John  S.  Umble,  who 
died  Mar.  16,  1966.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Frank 
and  Roy),  3 grandchildren,  one  great-grand- 
child, 3 sisters,  and  3 brothers.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  College  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Seminary  Chapel,  Goshen,  Ind., 
July  21,  with  John  H.  Mosemann,  J.  Robert  Det- 
weiler,  and  Levi  C.  Hartzler  officiating;  inter- 
ment in  Violett  Cemetery. 

Weber,  Elsie  S.,  daughter  of  William  and 
Alice  (Shirk)  Weber,  was  born  June  15,  1920; 
died  at  her  home  near  Narvon,  Pa.,  Aug.  1, 
1969;  aged  49  y.  1 m.  17  d.  Surviving  are  her 
parents  and  one  brother  (Paul).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Bowmansville  Church,  where  funer- 
al services  were  held  Aug.  5,  with  H.  Z.  Good, 
Ben  Weaver,  and  Wilmer  Leaman  officiating. 
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At  Your 
Church 
Dedication 


By  Robert  J.  Baker 


Robert  J.  Baker,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  a teacher  and  writer. 


I came  to  the  dedication  of  your  church.  I was  not  invited, 
but  I came.  You  did  not  see  me.  I am  from  Biafra,  a black 
mother,  from  a black  country.  I sat  in  the  rear  pew  and 
cried.  I cried  for  my  son.  I still  want  him,  swollen  belly, 
hair  oranged  by  kwashiorkor,  lack  of  protein.  I wanted  him, 
feeble  cries  and  all,  but  I could  not  have  him. 

After  your  dedication  service  I went  to  the  basement  of 
your  church  for  what  you  called  your  “Hour  of  Fellowship. 
There  I stood  in  line  for  your  sweet  tea,  your  white  cake.  I 
tried  to  eat  one  of  your  tiny  white  cakes,  but  I choked  upon 
it.  I am  from  Biafra.  I have  no  church;  I have  no  son.  What 
does  it  mean  “to  fellowship  ? 

I too  came  to  the  dedication  of  your  quarter  million  dollar 
church.  I am  from  Vietnam.  I wanted  freedom;  you  sent  me  r 
a bomb.  I am  a girl  of  sixteen.  I will  never  marry.  Napalm 
was  in  the  bomb  you  sent.  In  your  liturgy  today  I heard  that  I 
th  is  church  was  dedicated  to  free  mankind  from  the  bonds  of  T 
sin.  What  is  sin?  I wanted  to  ask,  but  no  one  in  your  church 
paid  attention  to  me.  Why  did  you  not  look  at  me?  I cannot 
hide  myself.  The  scars  on  my  face  are  there  for  all  to  see. 

But  today  no  one  looked  at  me.  In  Vietnam  they  look  at 
me,  then  turn  quickly  away.  Did  you  not  know  that  I was 
there  in  your  grand  church?  Yes,  I was  there.  And  I wanted 
to  know  what  sin  is.  Was  the  bomb  that  fell  on  my  village 
sin?  Was  it  God  speaking  in  judgment  against  the  Vietcong, 
against  us  South  Vietnamese?  I did  not  ask  you.  If  you  j 
could  not  see  me,  you  could  not  hear  me.  The  blind  are  also  l 
deaf. 

I am  from  the  ghetto  of  your  city,  the  part  you  never 
come  to,  the  part  you  pretend  is  not  there.  I came  to  the 
dedication  of  your  church,  your  limestone  church.  My  house 
is  not  limestone.  I sleep  in  the  basement  of  my  home  with 
four  younger  brothers.  In  the  basement  of  your  church,  in  , 
the  room  marked  “Fellowship  Hall,  I drank  your  punch,  I 
I munched  your  cakes.  I am  used  to  punch  and  sweetness. 
For  breakfast  in  the  ghetto  I have  a bottle  of  Cola  and  a 
candy  bar.  I have  no  father;  my  mother  is  not  there  when  I 
get  up. 

I entered  your  classrooms  in  the  educational  wing.  They 
are  very  nice,  so  very  new.  How  do  you  get  new  things? 
Where  do  they  come  from?  I am  from  the  ghetto;  my  clothes  i 
come  from  the  Salvation  Army,  from  the  Goodwill  Store.  I go 
to  the  ghetto  school.  There  things  are  not  new.  They  are 
old.  I am  fourteen  years  old,  yet  I know  more  of  life  than  , 
many  of  you.  My  older  brothers  steal;  my  sister  is  gone.  She 
went  away  to  have  the  baby.  She  never  came  back.  What 
happened  to  her?  What  will  happen  to  me? 

I am  black,  and  they  say  I should  be  proud.  Of  what 
should  I be  proud?  Should  I be  proud  of  my  brothers?  My 
sister?  I have  no  father.  They  say  I cannot  leave  the  ghetto, 
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that  I must  live  here  forever.  Is  there  a place  in  your  church 
that  I could  live?  Could  I live  in  it  during  the  week  when 
j,  you  are  not  using  it?  Or  are  you  saving  it  for  Sunday? 

I am  a Korean  beggar  boy.  I was  at  your  church  for  the 
dedication  service.  I saw  the  large  wooden  cross  in  front,  the 
„ floral  pieces,  the  cushioned  pews,  the  hanging  lights.  We 
have  nothing  like  these  in  our  church  in  Korea.  But  it  is  a 
Christian  church.  Is  yours  a Christian  church? 

L You  had  many  people  there.  I heard  you  talk  of  your 
architect,  your  contractor,  your  building  committee.  You  had 
them  stand  up.  They  smiled;  they  sat  down.  I stood  up  dur- 
- ing  the  entire  service.  I stood  by  the  stained  glass  window 
behind  the  pulpit.  I stood  in  front  of  you,  in  front  of  all 
of  you,  but  none  of  you  saw  me.  Why  did  you  not  see  me? 
4.  You  can  see  a new  church,  but  you  cannot  see  a Korean 
beggar  boy.  How  strange! 

I thought  you  would  see  my  crutch.  My  crutch  is  my  leg, 
a wooden  leg  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  the  mine  blew 
I off.  They  say  someplace  in  this  world  they  make  legs  to 
fasten  to  your  body.  And  you  can  really  walk  on  them;  you 
if  do  not  hobble  as  I hobble  on  my  crutch.  Does  your  church 
! make  wooden  legs  for  beggar  boys?  What  do  you  do  in  your 
fine  church? 

> I am  the  migrant  worker  from  Texas.  My  skin  is  swarthy; 
my  hair  is  black;  I am  Mexican.  I came  to  your  church  dedi- 
cation. I went  to  the  balcony;  I felt  in  this  church  of  white 
people  you  would  want  me  to  sit  there.  But  I did  not  sit; 
I knelt.  I am  used  to  kneeling.  I kneel  in  the  fields  as  I 
harvest  your  crops.  In  your  church  I knelt  to  pray.  Twice 
you  prayed  that  day,  but  always  you  stood — proudly  you 
stood. 

This  was  your  church,  and  it  was  being  dedicated.  And  you 
were  proud.  You  told  how  much  it  cost,  how  much  was  still 
owed  upon  it.  You  told  of  your  plan  to  pay  off  the  mortgage. 
('What  is  a mortgage?  Does  it  come  with  a home?  I do  not 
know.  I have  no  home.  Often  I sleep  in  the  car,  on  the 
truck.  And  if  we  work  in  your  fields  for  several  days  at  a 
time,  your  farmer  allows  us  to  sleep  in  the  chicken  house  he 
has  made  over  for  us  his  workers.  It  is  nice.  It  is  not  as 
nice  as  your  church,  but  it  is  nice.  It  is  much  better  than 
” sleeping  on  the  truck  bed. 

In  the  chicken  house  there  are  mattresses  on  the  floor  and 
it  has  a sink  with  water  that  runs.  There  are  no  toilets  as 
there  are  in  your  church,  but  it  is  nice.  It  is  nice  for  us,  for 
Mexicans.  You  did  not  see  me  as  I knelt  in  your  balcony. 
There  I prayed  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  I held  my  cruci- 
fix, said  the  prayers  the  father  has  taught  us.  Once  in  your 
v,  dedication  prayer  you  spoke  of  Jesus.  Is  this  the  son  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  Mary?  And  why  do  you  speak  of  Him?  Should 
I know  Him?  I know  Mary,  Holy  Mother  of  God.  She  prays 
for  me,  for  me  a Mexican.  Your  church  is  nice,  so  clean. 

In  your  rest  rooms  and  in  your  kitchen  I even  found 
machines  to  clean  the  air.  It  is  nice.  We  have  no  fan  ma- 
chines like  this  in  our  rest  rooms,  in  our  kitchens.  We  have 
no  rest  rooms;  we  have  no  kitchens.  But  we  have  a sink. 
It  is  good  to  have  a sink.  All  the  families  in  our  chicken 


house  can  use  that  sink.  From  it  we  get  all  the  water  we 
need  to  drink,  to  wash  our  clothes,  to  cook  our  food.  Is  our 
chicken  house  dedicated  too?  Did  the  farmer  who  hired  us 
dedicate  it  to  the  Lord,  just  as  your  church  is  dedicated  to 
the  Lord? 

I am  a son  of  Ishmael;  I am  an  Arab.  I came  to  the  dedi- 
cation of  your  church;  I came  from  the  Gaza  Strip.  For 
eighteen  years  I have  lived  in  a tent.  Yes,  since  I was  born. 
I know  of  no  other  life. 

What  did  I like  of  your  church?  I liked  the  red  rug  runner 
which  runs  over  your  tiled  floor,  which  runs  to  the  platform 
and  joins  the  red  rug  covered  platform.  It  was  so  soft.  And 
it  must  be  warm.  How  I wish  that  I had  a strip  of  that  rug 
to  cover  my  baby  sister  in  the  tent  at  home!  During  the  cool 
desert  nights  she  shivers  with  the  cold,  but  there  is  nothing 
with  which  to  cover  her.  The  rug  would  keep  her  warm. 

My  father  stands  outside  the  tent  and  looks  toward  his 
home  in  Jewish  hands.  Barbed  wire  is  between  him  and  his 
home.  He  clenches  his  fist,  his  face  contorted  with  hate.  He 
wants  to  care  for  his  children,  but  he  cannot.  He  sent  me 
to  bear  witness  in  your  church  of  his  needs.  But  you  did 
not  see  me.  You  did  not  see  me,  an  Arab  man  of  eighteen, 
whose  home  is  a tent,  whose  sister  is  cold,  whose  father  is 
filled  with  a terrible  mixture  of  bitterness,  hope,  and  hate. 
May  Allah  help  us.  I do  not  believe  that  your  God  can.  He 
is  too  busy  “blessing  your  building  committees,  “listening 
to  your  dedication  prayers.  If  His  people  cannot  see  us, 
surely  He  cannot  hear  us. 

000 

And  now  your  dedication  service  is  over.  We  came  to  your 
church  from  Uli,  from  Bien  Hoa,  from  Harlem,  from  Taejon, 
from  Corpus  Christi,  from  Rafah.  We  have  our  graves,  our 
scars,  our  candy  bars,  our  crutches,  our  calloused  knees,  our 
canvas  tents.  They  are  our  possessions.  But  you  did  not  see 
us;  you  did  not  see  our  possessions.  You  saw  yourselves,  the 
church  you  wanted. 

And  now  you  have  it.  You  have  your  church  with  the 
stained  glass  windows,  rich  carpeting,  cushioned  pews,  de- 
odorizing units,  paneled  walls.  Yes,  you  even  have  machines 
to  keep  your  church  cold.  In  Vietnam  it  is  hot.  In  the  vege- 
table fields  of  the  southwest  it  is  hot.  It  is  hot  in  the  Biafran 
cemetery,  in  the  Gaza  Strip  during  the  day.  It  is  hot  many 
places.  And  your  church  is  cold,  so  very  cold.  But  you  have 
your  punch  and  tiny  white  cakes.  How  nice — how  very  nice! 

It  is  a large  church.  It  has  a high  spire,  a deep  basement, 
a polished  wooden  cross  in  front.  It  is  a church  that  speaks; 
it  speaks  very  loud.  It  cost  many  dollars,  many  pounds, 
many  pesos,  many  piasters,  much  money.  Perhaps  it  cost 
100,000,000  Christmas  bundles  for  children  with  nothing, 
thousands  of  plastic  surgery  operations  for  scarred  bodies, 
a mountain  of  Care  packages  for  the  hungry,  warm  homes 
for  the  homeless.  It  cost  a leg  prosthesis,  a blanket,  a bath- 
room, the  right  to  be  a man,  to  be  a woman,  to  have  re- 
spect, dignity,  love.  It  is  a very  expensive  church.  It  cost 
so  very  much.  I cannot  tell  you  how  much  it  cost.  I cannot 
tell  you  because  I am  crying  too  hard.  O 
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Going  Down  Devil's  Hill 

By  Ruth  Peterman 

“Stop!  I cried,  but  I knew  he  couldn’t  stop.  His  expres- 
sion of  glee  changed  to  one  of  terror  as  the  pedals  of  his 
tricycle  flew  around  so  fast  his  feet  could  no  longer  find 
them.  Faster  and  faster  the  trike  rolled  down  the  hill.  I cut 
a diagonal  line  toward  him.  He  was  too  far  from  me  to 
reach  him.  “Lord  God,  Lord  God,  Lord  God,  I prayed.  His 
little  form  in  his  blue  chambray  shirt,  still  upright  on  the 
red  trike,  vanished  over  the  steepest  part  of  the  hill. 

I was  familiar  with  this  park.  At  the  base  of  the  hill 
(called  Devil’s  Hill)  ran  a sidewalk,  on  the  outside  of  which 
was  a cement  curb.  This  curb,  I knew,  would  stop  that  trike 
upon  which  sat  David,  my  five-year-old  son.  Whether  it 
would  be  life  or  death  would  depend  on  how  he  would  hit 
that  curb. 

Then  I saw  him  again.  Still  upright;  the  trike  dropped 
from  the  grass  onto  the  bare  ground  where  grass  had  been 
trimmed  from  around  the  walk,  then  leaped  up  onto  the 
sidewalk  and  smashed  into  the  curb.  The  impact  of  the  front 
wheel  against  the  curb  hurled  David  and  his  trike  into  the 
air  and  forward,  tossing  him  lightly  onto  the  soft  green  earth. 

As  if  God  couldn  t wait  to  give  me  my  answer,  David 
bounced  up  onto  his  feet.  His  lusty  screaming  assured  me 
he  was  not  seriously  injured. 

When  I finally  reached  him,  I did  not  seize  him  and  clutch 
him  to  me.  I just  looked  and  looked  at  him.  There  was  not 
a bruise  or  smudge  on  him  anywhere. 

As  David’s  screams  subsided,  I spoke,  “What  made  you 
turn  off  the  sidewalk  and  go  down  the  hill? 

“I  just  thought  of  it,  he  whimpered. 

The  thought  had  been  the  act.  A sharp  turn  to  the  left 
in  a careless  moment  had  sent  him  speeding  downward  to 
what  could  have  been  destruction.  Yet  God  had  spared  him. 

How  dear  he  seemed  to  me.  I touched  his  face  and  kissed 
his  hair,  and  pressed  his  pounding  heart  against  mine.  At 
last,  in  the  stillness  of  the  park  occupied  only  by  ourselves, 
we  knelt  and  thanked  our  heavenly  Father  for  sparing 
David’s  life.  This  poor  woman  cried  and  the  Lord  heard. 

As  we  walked  the  six  blocks  from  the  park  to  our  home, 
pulling  the  injured  trike,  1 saw  something  symbolic  in  this 
miraculous  physical  salvation  of  my  son. 

Should  David  ever  in  life  be  proceeding  safely  and  happily 
along  a certain  course,  and  then  make  a sharp  turn  to  the 
left  which  would  drive  him  downward — should  he  then  wish 
to  stop  and  find  his  will  impotent  to  do  so — surely  God 
could  again  bring  him  to  a stop  without  a mark  upon  him. 

Once  more  I prayed  for  my  son,  “Lord  God.’’  Again  I 
knew  he  had  heard. — Used  by  permission  of  Scope. 
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By  Still  Waters 

“Wherefore  putting  away  lying,  speak  every  man 
truth  with  his  neighbour:  for  we  are  members  one  of 
another”  (Eph.  4:25). 

Ruskin  wrote  that  “a  lie  may  be  told  by  silence,  by- 
equivocation,  by  the  accent  on  a syllable,  by  a glance 
of  the  eye  attaching  a peculiar  significance  to  a sen- 
tence; and  all  these  kinds  of  lies  are  worse  and  baser 
by  many  degrees  than  a lie  plainly  worded;  so  that  no 
form  of  blinded  conscience  is  so  far  sunk  as  that  which 
comforts  itself  for  having  deceived  because  the  deception 
was  by  gesture  or  silence,  instead  of  utterance. 

Honesty,  truthfulness  is  not  one  act  or  word.  It  is  a 
way  of  life.  Deception  is  also  a way  of  life.  F.  W.  Ro- 
bertson gives  a striking  insight:  “He  that  is  habituated 
to  deceptions  and  artificialities  in  trifles,  will  try  in  vain 
to  be  true  in  matters  of  importance;  for  truth  is  a thing 
of  habit  rather  than  the  will.  You  cannot  in  any  given 
case  by  any  sudden  and  single  effort  will  to  be  true, 
if  the  habit  of  your  life  has  been  insincerity. 

Not  only  does  the  Scripture  plead  for  us  to  be  true 
because  deception  is  contrary  to  the  whole  character  of 
God  and  thus  His  children,  but  because  we  are  mem- 
bers one  of  another. 

If  one  part  of  our  physical  body  would  inform  an- 
other part  incorrectly,  disaster  would  be  imminent. 
Suppose  in  a serious  injury  or  infection  of  the  foot 
the  nerves  of  the  foot  would  relay  no  message  or  a 
false  message  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  Think  what  might 
happen.  So  in  the  human  family  and  especially  the 
Christian  family  deception  has  dangerous  and  drastic 
results. 


To  Think  About 

“One  nation  cannot  defeat  another  nation  today.  That 
concept  died  with  Hiroshima.  War  is  like  fire;  you  prevent 
a fire  or  you  can  try  to  put  it  out,  but  you  can  t ‘win  a 
fire  because  fire  is  destruction.  — Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold. 

o o o 

A man  prone  to  suspect  evil  is  mostly  looking  on  his 
neighbor  for  what  he  sees  in  himself. — Hare. 

o o o 

Good  humor  is  the  health  of  the  soul;  sadness  is  its  poison. 

o o o 

The  surest  way  to  make  it  hard  for  children  is  to  make 
things  easy  for  them. — Eleanor  Roosevelt. 
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So  Goes  Man 


; 

i 

Dostoevski  tells  us  that  as  goes  God  in  human  conscious- 
ness so  goes  man  in  human  history.  When  men  feel  no  need 
..of  God,  they  finally  see  no  need  of  man. 

Hitler  did  not  happen  by  chance.  He  was  the  inevitable 
product  of  a pagan  philosophy  which  pushed  God  out  of 
, education,  science,  and  all  other  forms  of  German  life.  When 
this  philosophy  started,  the  way  was  paved  for  a Hitler,  one 
who  deified  himself  and  the  state. 

Godlessness  was  given  a tremendous  boost  in  our  land 
when  John  Dewey,  who  perhaps  more  than  anyone  else 
shaped  the  present  educational  path,  promoted  his  denials 
> of  the  supernatural  and  human  values.  He  wrote,  “Faith 
in  the  divine  Author  and  authority  in  which  Western  civiliza- 
tion confided,  inherited  ideas  of  the  soul  and  its  destiny,  of 
fixed  revelation,  of  completely  stable  institutions  of  automatic 
progress,  have  been  made  impossible  for  the  civilized  mind 
of  the  Western  world. 

Dewey’s  insistence  on  rejecting  any  immutable  laws  and 
faith  in  God,  in  Christ,  the  Ten  Commandments,  moral 
principles,  and  all  religion  was  little  different  from  the  beliefs 
of  Joseph  Stalin. 

Another  man  who  helped  shape  the  thought  of  many  was 
Supreme  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  He  was  an  agnostic. 
He  saw  “no  reason  for  attributing  to  a man  a significance 
. different  in  kind  from  that  which  belongs  to  a baboon  or 
a grain  of  sand.’  When  you  place  his  statements  alongside 
! of  Hitler’s  on  the  significance  of  God  and  a human  being, 

| the  similarity  is  too  close  for  comfort. 

r Holmes  also  suggested  a philosophy  which  has  too  much, 
dominated  our  thought  when  he  said,  “Truth  is  the  majority 
vote  of  that  nation  that  can  lick  all  the  others.’  This  “might 
T makes  right’’  philosophy  is  the  same  diabolical  force  behind 
communism,  Nazism,  Fascism,  and  militarism. 

Such  views  of  man  flow  from  the  kind  of  views  we  have 
1 of  God. 

Godlessness  too  often  begins  right  in  the  church  itself. 
God  is  relegated  to  where  He  has  really  little  to  say  about 
j anything.  In  fact,  it  is  too  often  possible  to  attend  church 
i without  a real  sense  of  God-consciousness.  It  is  nice  to  know 
' He  is  probably  there  to  be  called  upon  in  time  of  need.  But 
"‘God  has  no  business  to  nose  into  our  daily  activity.  So  like 
i man  down  through  the  centuries,  we  create  the  kind  of  God 
we  want  rather  than  accept  the  kind  of  God  revealed. 

Forces  for  godlessness  are  rampant.  They  always  have 
been.  And  it’s  no  use  to  stand  around  wringing  our  hands 
that  such  is  the  case.  Rather,  it’s  time  the  forces  for  God 
get  on  the  ball. 

Dostoevski’s  statement  is  an  interesting  comment  in  light 
of  what  the  Scripture  says.  It  says  there  is  a close  relation- 
' ship  between  how  we  think  of  God  and  how  we  think  of 


man.  How  we  treat  another  depends  on  how  we  think  of 
God.  He  who  thinks  of  God  as  one  who  is  anxious  to  punish 
and  always  watching  to  catch  man  doing  something  wrong 
becomes  a person  with  a punitive  spirit.  He  who  thinks  of 
God  as  one  who  gives  a long  list  of  rules  to  be  kept  perfect- 
ly will  make  lists  for  his  fellowmen.  How  different  is  this 
from  the  one  who  sees  God  coming  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  is  lost;  as  Christ  coming  not  to  condemn  the  world 
but  to  give  life. — D. 


A Different  Christmas 

I’m  one  who  believes  that  the  challenge  before  us  is  not 
so  much  to  denounce  the  ways  people  celebrate  Christmas 
as  it  is  to  seek  to  search  for  meaningful  ways  to  make 
Christmas  more  Christian.  Simply  denouncing  the  wrong 
ways  of  keeping  Christmas  helps  little.  We  need  to  capitalize 
on  the  fact  that  this  season  is  set  apart  by  a large  part  of 
the  world  as  a remembrance  of  Christ’s  birth.  That  is, 
since  so  many  already  recognize  the  season  in  a general 
way,  we,  !as  Christians,  have  a ready-made  opportunity  to 
present  the  truth. 

Instead  of  really  being  creative  in  calling  people’s  atten- 
tion to  the  living  Christ,  we  so  often  criticize.  We  complain 
how  the  world  takes  Christ  out  of  Christmas  and  how  toys, 
tinsel,  and  trees  distract  from  the  true  meaning  of  Christ- 
mas. 

Where  else  and  when  else  do  we  have  a more  ready-made 
opportunity?  Let  s use  the  season  as  a time  to  teach  the 
glorious  truth  of  Christmas  in  every  way  we  can. 

To  help  us  do  this,  Gospel  Herald  is  carrying  three  major 
articles  early.  The  first  one  was  in  the  Aug.  26  issue  entitled, 
“Christ  in  or  out  of  Christmas?’  This  issue  offers  specific 
suggestions  under  the  title,  “Let’s  Plan  Now  to  Celebrate 
Christmas.’’  Another  major  article  will  follow. 

Later,  shorter  articles  will  follow.  These  will  give  added 
help  as  others  reflect  on  how  Christmas  is  made  meaningful 
to  them. 

Read  these  articles  carefully.  Share  the  ideas  as  a family 
and  as  a Sunday  school  class.  Discuss  them  as  a congregation 
if  possible.  See  if  you  can  help  make  Christmas  a true 
Christian  experience  for  yourself,  your  family  and  friends, 
and  for  the  world  you  touch. 

In  order  to  make  Christmas  more  Christian  it  is  necessary 
to  become  specific.  It  is  essential  that  decisions  be  made.  And 
it  is  hoped  that  these  articles  will  be  suggestive  and  helpful 
enough  to  assist  you  in  all  of  this. — D. 
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Let's  Plan  Now  toj 


In  a former  article  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
many  Christian  people  have  been  caught  up  in  an  increas- 
ingly secular  and  Christ-dishonoring  type  of  activity  at  year’s 
end,  that  is  presumably  to  honor  Christ  s birth.  A few  sects 
have  been  protesting,  but  the  majority  of  Christian  pro- 
fessors are  blindly  following  the  economic  exploiters  of  reli- 
gion to  greater  and  greater  excesses.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  suggest  some  positive  means  whereby  a con- 
scientious family  can  take  steps  toward  more  consistent  cele- 
bration. 

We  are  to  be  in  the  world,  separate  from  it,  but  not 
isolated  from  it.  We  have  a commission  from  the  Christ  of 
Bethlehem  to  penetrate  it  as  He  did.  He  did  not  try  to  stop 
Passover  but  to  correct  the  avaricious  abuses  that  grew  up 
around  it. 

The  suggestions  given  here  may  be  too  radical  for  some, 
and  not  radical  enough  for  others.  The  stance  of  these  sug- 
gestions is:  (1)  that  since  the  birth  of  Christ  is  an  occasion 
given  considerable  attention  by  two  Gospel  writers,  it  is 
fitting  to  have  some  consistent  celebration,  (2)  that  giving  is 
an  appropriate  type  of  celebration,  provided  the  right  things 
are  given  to  the  right  people,  (3)  that  family  household 
gatherings  (and  eating  together)  are  consistent  with  first- 
century  practices  of  Christ  s followers,  and  (4)  that  one  need 
not  remove  himself  from  all  celebration  of  Christ’s  birth 
because  most  celebration  activities  are  commercialized  as  the 
Passover  was  in  the  days  of  Jesus. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  writer  that  these  suggestions  will  be 
discussed,  and  altered  as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  desired  purposes.  If  these  proposals  are  to  succeed  in 
turning  the  trend  from  more  commercialism  to  missions,  and 
service  to  those  in  need,  then  the  cooperation  of  all  agencies 
will  be  required.  We  need  to  read  and  study  the  Song  of 
Mary  (Lk.  1:46-55,  especially  v.  53),  the  statement  of  Jesus  in 
Nazareth  (Lk.  4:18,  19),  and  endeavor  to  serve  as  He  served 
(Lk.  7:19-23). 

The  concern  to  be  more  Christ-honoring,  to  encourage  our 
people  to  give  to  those  in  need  rather  than  to  give  expen- 
sive gifts  to  each  other,  is  not  new.  The  Mission  Board 
some  years  ago  set  up  the  “Christmas  Sharing  Fund,’’  which 
funds  then  have  been  shared  equally  with  the  Mission 
Board,  Mennonite  General  Conference,  and  the  Board  of 
Education.  We,  therefore,  do  not  need  a new  channel  of  giv- 
ing but  can  use  this  one,  even  if  we  would  like  to  specify 
the  type  of  project  we  wish  our  gift  to  be  used  for.  These 
will  be  named  later. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  set  up  the  channel 
for  giving  of  gifts,  in  the  form  of  Christmas  bundles,  and 
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educational  gift  packages  to  needy  children  in  various  coun- 
tries. There  is  also  the  opportunity  to  give  support  for  an 
orphan,  or  to  provide  an  educational  grant  for  persons  in 
the  world’s  needy  areas. 

In  the  light  of  these  open  doors  of  opportunity  to  give 
toward  meeting  great  and  urgent  human  need  in  many 
countries,  the  following  specific  suggestions  are  here  given 
which  we  hope  will  be  promoted  and  encouraged  in  our  con- 
gregations in  the  weeks  between  now  and  Christmas  Day. 
May  we  prayerfully  consider  them. 

Christmas  Cards 

Replace  the  extensive  sending  of  Christmas  cards.  There  is 
value  in  greeting  one  another  in  Christ’s  name  and  in  re- 
membering our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ,  yet  the  sending 
of  greeting  cards  has  become  expensive,  burdensome,  and 
often  non-Christian.  One  may  still  wish  to  send  a few  cards 
and  letters  to  certain  people. 

We  propose  that  the  Gospel  Herald  agree  to  publish  the 
name  of  every  family  and/or  individual,  in  a small  type 
list,  who  wishes  to  extend  greetings  in  the  name  of  Christ 
to  all  their  friends  in  the  brotherhood.  This  paper  would 
prepare  forms  in  several  issues  beginning  in  mid-November. 
The  family  or  person  would  send  in  their  name  and  address 
accompanied  by  a one-dollar  bill.  This  plan  could  be  pro- 
moted through  our  congregations. 

The  heading  of  the  list  published  before  Christmas  might 
read,  “We  the  persons  listed  below  greet  and  salute  all  our 
friends  in  the  brotherhood  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
was  born  in  Bethlehem,  and  thank  God  for  His  life,  death, 
and  resurrection  for  our  salvation.  Rom.  16:13-16. 

The  amount  of  money  spent  last  year  for  sending  greeting 
cards  (about  $15.00  per  100)  would  be  placed  in  an  envelope  s ■ 
marked  “Christmas  Sharing  Fund’  and  placed  in  the  regular 
offering. 

Christmas  Gifts 

Replace  the  giving  of  gifts  to  friends  and  families.  Many 
family  members  have  great  problems  in  knowing  what  gift  to  - ' 
get  for  another  member  who  really  does  not  need  a gift 
while  many  thousands  of  people  do,  and  what  they  need  is 
known.  We,  therefore,  encourage  parents  to  have  their  chil- 
dren experience  the  joy  of  purchasing,  wrapping,  and  giving 
a regular  Christmas  bundle,  or  an  educational  gift  package, 
to  one  or  more  such  children  in  need. 

We  encourage  parents  and  other  adults  to  defer  searching 
for,  and  purchasing,  gifts  their  family  members  do  not  need, 
or  will  exchange,  and  give  an  orphan  support,  $60.00,  or 
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an  educational  support,  to  a child  who  would  otherwise  not 
be  able  to  go  to  school.  MCC  will  be  able,  through  our  Mis- 
sion Board,  to  provide  all  the  information  necessary  on 

I orphan  and  educational  needs.  Families  with  small  children 
may  still  wish  to  give  a simple  inexpensive  and  appropriate 
gift  to  their  children. 

The  Extra  Love  Gift 

At  times  of  rejoicing  God’s  people  in  times  past  gave  gifts 
as  a means  of  celebration  and  we  want  to  continue  this, 
only  we  want  to  give  to  those  who  cannot  return  a similar 
gift.  Lk.  14:12-14. 

We  suggest,  therefore,  that  instead  of  buying  that  extra 
candy  (which  we  really  should  not  eat),  that  Christmas  tree 
(which  helps  to  secularize  Christmas),  that  extra  food  (of 
which  we  usually  eat  too  much),  we  provide  a simple  meal, 
one  piece  of  candy,  and  at  the  family  table  set  aside  the 
value  of  the  food  saved,  each  adding  an  offering  to  it,  and 
send  it  to  the  Mission  Board  as  a part  of  the  Christmas 
Sharing  Fund  program. 

At  this  year’s  family  Christmas  dinner  this  type  of  giving 
could  be  significant.  Why  not  plan  now  for  it? 

Decorations 

While  vast  sums  have  been  spent  each  year  on  decorations, 
we  would  consent  this  year  not  to  buy  any  new  decorations. 
We  will  ask  some  of  our  artists  to  prepare  suggestions  for 
arranging  the  lights  we  do  have,  to  give  the  message  of 
“Peace  to  All  Men’’  to  those  who  look  at  our  houses  and 
windows.  We  might  hang  the  words  “Peace  to  All”  in  the 
window  with  our  lights  behind  them,  or  cut  the  letters  out 
of  a cardboard  and  let  the  lights  shine  out  through  the  letter 
openings.  Our  goal  is  to  give  the  message  of  “Peace  Through 
Jesus  Christ”  from  every  Mennonite  house  in  our  land.  All 
our  decorations  will  convey  “Peace-Goodwill  to  Men  Every- 
where.” Lights  outside  could  spell  “Peace.”  We  would  suggest 
using  pictures  with  which  the  children  in  each  home  could 
make  a Peace  poster.  Suggestions  could  appear  in  the 
December  Christian  Living  magazine. 

Christmas  Programs 

This  year  we  recommend  that  those  who  plan  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  birthday  of  Jesus  Christ  give  emphasis  and  atten- 
tion to  the  whole  life  of  Christ,  instead  of  emphasizing  only 
His  birth  as  has  become  our  custom.  We  emphasize  more 
than  birth  and  babyhood  in  the  birthday  celebrations  of  other 
persons.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  birth  of  Jesus 
could  have  had  much  significance  without  the  life  He  lived, 


the  death  He  died,  and  the  resurrection  and  ascension  He 
experienced.  Therefore,  in  planning  for  the  Christmas  pro- 
gram at  church,  speak  and  sing  of  our  Lord’s  birth,  but 
emphasize  His  life,  death,  and  resurrection,  with  the  same 
proportion  given  to  these  as  the  Gospel  records.  In  early 
October  we  will  give  further  suggestions  for  program  planning. 

The  Family  Gathering 

There  is  something  wholesome  about  the  desire  of  the 
family  to  gather  on  special  occasions  during  the  year.  One  of 
those  occasions  has  been  Christmas.  These  gatherings  can 
be  very  meaningful  for  building  and  strengthening  family 
relations,  or  they  can  only  serve  to  further  fragment  the 
generations. 

We  suggest  a definite  plan  for  this  year’s  family  Christmas 
get-together.  Make  this  year’s  occasion  one  in  which  the  door 
of  conversation  between  the  generations  is  open.  Ask  several 
of  the  teenagers  to  plan  for  discussion  on  subjects  which  to 
them  seem  relevant.  Plan  for  games  in  which  all  can  partici- 
pate. Further  suggestions  will  be  released  later  this  year. 

This  year,  instead  of  planning  only  for  distributing  Christ- 
mas baskets  of  food  to  the  poor,  handicapped,  and  under- 
privileged families,  may  we  plan  as  families  in  our  congrega- 
tion to  invite  one  of  those  families  into  our  homes.  It  might 
be  very  good  to  invite  another  church  family  similar  to  your 
own  to  share  with  you  and  so  also  broaden  the  relationship. 
There  may  be  overseas  students,  migrant  people,  old  people, 
and/or  other  persons  whose  friends  are  few.  The  WMSA 
could  be  asked  to  provide  a list  of  people  who  need  this  kind 
of  friendship,  for  church  members  who  do  not  know  of  any 
such,  and  to  avoid  one  such  family  receiving  a number  of 
invitations  and  another  receiving  none. 

War  Toys 

Early  in  October  the  pastor  is  encouraged  to  invite  one  or 
more  persons  to  write  a letter  to  the  editor  of  the  local 
newspaper,  pointing  out  the  evil  effect  and  inconsistency  of 
Christian  parents  buying  war  toys  and  toy  guns  for  their 
children  to  play  with  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Christ 
who  came  to  be  the  “Prince  of  Peace.”  Someone  should  also 
be  encouraged  to  discuss  such  concerns  with  store  managers. 
We  should  have  a positive  unashamed  position  on  these 
matters.  You  could  write  to  “No  War  Toys,”  P.  O.  Box 
69683,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90069,  for  information  and 
know-how  helps. 

If  we  of  the  mission  boards,  MCC,  and  the  Publishing 
House  can  cooperate,  it  is  possible  that  a significant  num- 
ber of  our  families  can  turn  the  holiday  season  this  year  into 
a “Christian  Celebration  of  Christ’s  Coming  into  the  World. 
May  we  pray  together  for  this  in  the  months  ahead.  □ 
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Where 
Are  We 
in  Brazil, 
Brother? 

Brazil  is  important.  It  is  larger  than  the  48  states  but 
with  only  half  of  the  population.  About  half  are  illiterate 
and  these  same  ones  are  poor.  The  powerful  rich  control 
social  and  political  society.  What  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Christian  church  in  a power-locked  society?  What  is  the 
liberating  that  occurs  in  Christian  brotherhood?  Is  it  a 
psychological-spiritual  freedom,  or  a shattering  of  socio- 
economic power? 

Brazil  is  a religious  country.  Even  an  atheist  will  ter- 
minate a sentence  with  “if  God  wills.  Catholicism  is  wide- 
spread and  nominal,  as  Protestantism  is  in  the  U.S.  There 
is  no  opposition  or  strong  resistance  by  Catholics  to  Protes- 
tant Christianity.  The  Protestant  church  is  chained  in  forms. 
Even  mainstream  Protestants  are  known  as  the  ones  who 
don’t  smoke,  don’t  drink,  and  don  t dance.  The  most  sponta- 
neous group  that  has  grown  in  response  to  the  gospel  is  the 
two-million  Pentecostal  group,  in  Brazil  only  70  years.  The 
group  has  few  trained  leaders,  very  few  foreign  missionaries, 
and  minimal  church  structure.  They  thrive  on  the  Holy  Spir- 
it s speaking  through  local  authoritative  preachers.  They  are 
vocal  and  splinter  all  over  Brazil  with  all  brands  of  Pente- 
costalism.  Their  test  of  membership  is  to  have  had  the 
mystical  Holy  Spirit  do  something  unnatural  or  extraordinary 
in  one’s  life,  like  speaking  in  tongues  or  divine  healing.  In 
one  satellite  city  near  Brasilia,  with  a population  of  95,000, 
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there  are  three  Catholic  churches,  and  45  Protestant  church- 
es, of  which  around  30  are  Pentecostal. 

This  mystical-religious  feeling  may  be  an  escape  from  the 
present  problems,  and  a boost  to  float  for  several  days  until 
“we  can  meet  together  again.  Is  this  the  freedom  prom- 
ised in  Lk.  2:52,  53  and  Lk.  4:18,  19?  In  order  to  feel  free 
of  poverty,  hunger,  manipulation  of  power  structure,  the 
Pentecostal  draws  his  friend  to  the  continual  high-mountain- 
top  emotional  process  which  is  held  nightly  in  most  Pente- 
costal churches.  There  doesn't  need  to  be  a relief  or  service 
program  or  extension  of  the  church  because  “God  has  pro- 
vided for  anyone  who  comes. 

There  is  a small  but  very  impactive  movement  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  led  by  Archbishop  Dom  Helder  Cam- 
era, who  believes  that  relationship  with  God  brings  respon- 
sibility to  free  men  of  social-political  manipulation.  He  and 
some  underground  supporters  are  speaking  for  the  working- 
man to  the  powerful  management  for  just  wages.  Dom  Helder 
is  speaking  out  about  political  power  structures  that  hold 
people  dowm.  He  is  exposing  injustice  and  consequently  re- 
ceiving threats  against  his  life.  The  rest  of  the  Catholic 
Church  ignores  this  progressivist. 

Brazil  has  a military  government.  Brazil  had  a “perfect 
setup’  for  democracy,  if  you  call  having  elected  senators 
and  representatives  (Legislative),  a supreme  court  (Judicial), 
and  elected  president  and  appointed  cabinet  (Executive)  a 
situation  for  democratic  government.  They  have  had  a con- 
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gress  for  a long  time;  and  in  1964,  when  the  military  took 
control  and  formed  a two-party  system,  with  themselves 
backing  one  of  them,  they  revolutionized  for  faster  change  of 
social  order  and  development  of  the  country.  It  seemed 
logical  that  a type  of  U.S.  democracy  would  result.  Since  this 

I party  is  the  majority  one,  they  made  new  rules  to  the 
political  game,  and  are  still  making  or  changing  rules  as 
needed.  It  is  also  easiest  to  run  the  country  by  censoring  the 

Inews  media  (newspaper,  radio,  TV).  So  when  the  military 
was  offended  by  a young  opposition  congressman  in  August 
1968,  he  was  processed  by  a “stacked  Justice  Commission 
of  Congress.  Then  the  vote  was  taken  in  Congress  whether 
to  allow  congressmen  to  say  things  as  he  did.  Even  though 
||  most  congressmen  didn  t agree  with  their  young  colleague, 

ithev  voted  in  a tense  special  session  toward  his  freedom  of 
speech.  That  evening  the  temporary  and  indefinite  closing  of 
Congress  was  announced.  Since  Dee.  13,  1968,  hundreds  of 
* congressmen,  governors,  mayors,  state  congressmen,  and 

i other  political  leaders  have  been  stripped  of  political  rights. 
Three  supreme  court  justices  resigned  in  protest.  One  died. 
So  the  president  decreed  a new  number  of  justices  on  the 
Supreme  Court. 

However,  the  president  has  since  decreed  land  reforms, 
j put  teeth  into  the  income  tax  laws,  authorized  road  building 

I and  schools,  and  shaken  the  archaic  public  servant  system 
since  the  choosing  of  Congress.  Why  is  the  military  govern- 
ment seemingly  doing  more  than  the  democracy?  Isn’t  a 
j democracy  the  best  way  to  assure  Christian  freedom?  (Not 
1 necessarily.) 

As  long  as  the  manipulator  pulls  strings  so  that  a large 
| number  of  people  can  benefit,  Brazil  can  progress  and  devel- 
- op  more  rapidly  to  provide  and  broaden  an  economic  base.  A 
1 democracy  presupposes  that  common  people  will  take  respon- 
j sibilitv  either  supporting  or  critically  evaluating  social  order. 
This  is  not  possible  in  a country  when  there  is  such  a high 
illiteracy  rate  and  people  wait  to  be  told  what  to  do. 

What  the  church  can  do  in  Brazil.  Can  the  Christian 
church  support  a military  government?  What  government 
programs  can  we  participate  in  and  where  should  we  be 
prophetic?  Can  we  continue  to  hear  of  students  who  are 
arrested  for  undefined  subversion,  and  not  ask  questions? 
How  can  the  poor  be  given  a chance?  On  what  basis  can  the 
power  bloc  make  right  decisions  (Brazilian  tradition,  Christian 
influence,  or  U.S.  pressure)?  Should  intellectuals  be  allowed 
to  publicly  evaluate  what  is  happening  in  Brazil?  Does  the 
Christian  church  try  to  free  a censored  press,  a press  that 
often  tends  to  be  immature  and  to  gloat  on  the  sensational? 
(Example:  When  Bobby  Kennedy  was  killed,  the  Brazilian 
news  media  proclaimed  that  brother  Teddy  had  announced 
his  candidacy  only  two  hours  later.)  How  does  Christ  free 
men  and  women? 


The  Mennonite  Church  has  the  opportunity  to  face  issues 
squarely.  We  have  Brazilian  Mennonites  of  German  descent 
who  are  concerned  about  freedom  of  individual  rights  and 
have  worked  hard  to  become  established  in  Brazil.  We  have 
a few  Brazilian  intellectuals  who  could  point  out  creative 
opportunities  in  which  we  can  share  God’s  love.  The  Chris- 
tian response  to  military  conscription  may  be  somewhat 
ambiguous  in  Brazil  because  the  military  builds  roads,  directs 
traffic,  and  furnishes  teachers  for  interior  schools.  The  mili- 
tary doesn’t  kill,  but  it  does  use  force. 

We  have  the  message  of  God’s  love  which  frees  man 
individually  from  selfish  drives,  and  compels  him  to  commit 
his  life  to  helping  his  associates  to  a maturity — not  just  an 
acceptance  of  their  condition,  but  together  we  search  for  the 
best  way  to  abundant  life.  Social  leveling  outside  of  brother- 
hood becomes  only  “good  works.  As  brothers  we  need  to 
confront  life  situations,  whether  the  need  is  to  evangelize, 
for  spiritual  nurture,  or  social  welfare.  We  cannot  say  that 
we  as  Mennonites  should  evangelize  more  than  nurture  in 
the  year  of  1970  in  Brazil,  nor  can  we  say  we  must  now  get 
busy  to  level  the  power  structure  of  injustice.  Instead,  we 
must  meet  men,  face  our  needs,  and  together,  as  brothers, 
work  to  the  solution.  0 


Prayer  and  Things 

By  Rhoda  M.  Schrag 

Today  I talked  to  a man  who  was  just  going  to  the  dealer 
to  trade  in  his  two-year-old  car.  I asked  him  why  he  was 
trading.  He  began  to  tell  me  of  a bigger  car,  a better  ride, 
a more  powerful  engine.  I asked  him  why  he  needed  these. 
He  did  not  reply. 

I visited  my  friend’s  home  last  week  to  admire  her  new 
and  beautiful  sofa,  her  automatic  washer  and  matching  dryer, 
her  lovely  and  costly  baby  furniture,  her  carpeted  rooms.  I 
did  not  ask  her  why  she  needed  these  things;  I was  afraid 
I d offend  her. 

But  I could  not  forget  the  man  as  I looked  at  new  cars 
while  ours  was  being  repaired.  I remembered  my  own  long- 
ings as  I read  advertisements  for  new  freezers,  carpets,  and 
furniture  in  the  magazines.  And  I saw  my  own  thirdhand 
wringer  washer,  my  secondhand  furniture,  my  $25  carpet.  I 
had  judged  my  friends — perhaps  too  severely.  But  my  judg- 
ment had  not  killed  my  own  desires. 

Yet  still  I pray,  “Lord,  after  our  college  debts  are  paid, 
help  me  not  to  want  too  much. 
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British  Honduras 


By  Janet  H.  Kreider 


British  Honduras,  a small  country  about  the  size  of 
Massachusetts,  lies  on  the  eastern  seaboard  of  Central 
America.  About  90  percent  of  the  land  is  covered  by 
forest  or  bush. 

About  half  of  the  population  of  125,000  is  engaged  in 
farming.  Other  vocations  include  logging,  working  on  sugar 
and  citrus  plantations,  extracting  chicle  (an  ingredient  used 
in  chewing  gum),  and  a bit  of  fishing. 

The  capital  of  British  Honduras  is  Belize  City,  where 
more  than  one  third  of  the  entire  population  of  the  country 
live.  Orange  Walk,  with  a population  of  more  than  3,000, 
is  one  of  the  largest  towns. 

More  than  one  third  of  the  people  are  descendants 
of  Negro  slaves.  Other  ancestral  lines  include  American 
Indian,  Carib,  Spanish,  British,  German,  and  Asiatic. 
Although  English  is  the  official  language,  most  of  the 
people  speak  a Creole  dialect.  About  25  percent  speak 
Spanish,  10  percent  speak  Maya,  and  8 percent  Carib. 
A large  group  of  Old  Colony  Mennonites  that  immigrated 
to  British  Honduras  from  Mexico  in  1958  speak  German. 


History  of  Mission 
Belize 


A Mennonite  assistance  program  was  begun  in  British 
Honduras  in  October  1960  when  the  first  North  American 
couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Denlinger,  arrived  in  Belize 
to  set  up  a hostel  to  accommodate  Mennonite  farmers  from 
the  Old  Colony  and  Kleine  Gemeinde  settlements  who 
came  to  the  city  to  sell  their  farm  products  and  conduct 
matters  of  business.  In  January  1961  a store,  called  the 
Mennonite  Center,  was  opened  to  help  the  Mennonite 
farmers  retail  their  dressed  chickens,  eggs,  and  vegetables. 

In  late  October  1961,  Hurricane  Hattie  smashed  through 
Belize,  flattening  houses  and  unleashing  tidal  waves  that 
swept  buildings  from  their  foundations.  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service  sent  teams  to  construct  shelters  for  the  homeless. 

Until  June  1,  1963,  the  assistance  program  in  British 
Honduras  was  administered  by  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. As  of  that  date  administrative  responsibilities  were 
transferred  to  the  Eastern  Mission  Board  for  continuation 
and  expansion  in  the  area  of  church-building.  The  program- 
ming continues  in  cooperation  with  the  Amish  Mennonite 


Aid  Board,  whose  witness  developed  as  a result  of  clothing 
distribution  to  needy  people  after  the  hurricane. 


Orange  Walk 

A nurse  had  been  stationed  by  MCC  at  Orange  Walk,  60 
miles  north  of  Belize,  to  serve  the  Old  Colony  Mennonites 
in  the  Blue  Creek  and  Shipyard  communities.  A Paxman 
had  begun  experimental  projects  in  agriculture. 

In  1963  two  VS  men  were  sent  by  the  Eastern  Board  to 
Orange  Walk  to  assist  national  farmers  in  agriculture.  A 


Jason  Denlinger  conducting  the  midweek  meeting. 


doctor  couple  arrived  in  August  1964.  A builder  team  from 
the  States  helped  to  build  a home  and  clinic  for  the  doctor. 
Worship  services  were  held  at  first  in  the  carport  of  the 
doctor  s new  home,  and  as  attendance  and  interest  grew, 
a new  chapel  was  erected. 


San  Felipe 

A nurse  was  requested  in  1964  to  staff  a new  government 
clinic  in  the  town  of  San  Felipe  to  relate  to  both  Indians 
and  Mennonites.  In  addition  to  her  medical  ministry,  nurse 
Dora  Taylor  led  a Spanish  Bible  study  in  a home  every 
Sunday  afternoon,  which  twelve  or  more  persons  attended. 
As  interest  grew  there  also,  a thatch-roofed  church  was 
built  and  dedicated  as  a place  of  worship  on  Sept  17,  1967. 


Women's  Work 


Janet  Kreider  is  an  editorial  assistant  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Salunga,  Pa. 


Several  of  the  missionary  women  conduct  sewing  classes 
for  the  ladies  at  Lake  Independence  and  in  Belize  City. 
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Ann  Denlinger  and  Ella  Martin  helping  a local  woman  make  a quilt  in 
sew  ing  class. 


They  teach  the  national  women  how  to  make  clothing  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  as  well  as  to  quilt  and  em- 
, broider.  After  the  sewing  lesson  there  is  a short  devotional 
meditation.  Classes  are  also  held  for  girls.  Heart-to-Heart 
classes  for  women  are  held  in  Belize  and  Orange  Walk. 

E vangelism 

Reviewing  the  program  at  midyear,  mission  director  Paul 
| Z.  Martin  said,  “There  is  a strong  emphasis  on  service 
* programs  in  this  country  with  many  of  our  workers  on  a 
completely  self-supporting  basis.  Voluntary  Service  is  making 
a substantial  contribution  as  a part  of  the  total  team.  . . . 
A new  agricultural  extension  program  is  being  initiated  at 
two  locations.  . . . 

“The  Mennonite  Center  Trading  Services  continues  with 
remarkable  growth  and  good  progress  toward  complete  self- 
support.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  provide  economic 
assistance  to  the  Mennonite  colonies  and  a service  to  the 
people  of  British  Honduras  by  providing  quality  merchan- 
dise at  reasonable  prices  with  honest  business  practices  and 
by  providing  employment  for  British  Honduras  people  in  a 


Paul  Z.  Martin  and  three  native  brethren  from  Mennonite  Mission. 


Christian  context. 

“The  Mennonite  Center  project  is  valid  only  if  it  con- 
tributes to  the  witness  of  the  mission  by  developing  an 
atmosphere  of  confidence  and  service  in  which  Christian 
character  and  testimony  are  evident,”  Director  Martin  con- 
tinued. “Careful  evaluation  is  being  undertaken  to  assure 
that  these  goals  are  being  met. 

Membership  and  interest  at  the  four  witness  centers — 
Belize,  Lake  Independence,  Orange  Walk,  and  San  Felipe — 
have  been  growing.  Although  there  have  been  some  dis- 
ruptions within  the  congregations,  there  are  signs  of  re- 
newed spiritual  vigor.  More  than  two  hundred  persons 
were  enrolled  in  English  Bible  correspondence  courses  in 
1968.  There  were  also  a few  taking  Spanish  courses.  All 
were  in  response  to  two  radio  broadcasts,  “Audicion  Luz 
y Verdad”  and  “Way  to  Life,”  sponsored  by  the  mission 
over  Radio  Belize. 

The  baptized  membership  now  is  22.  The  missionaries 
and  national  Christians  are  looking  forward  to  church  growth 
and  are  praying  that  God  will  raise  up  nationals  to  share 
in  leading  the  young  church.  D 


Bless  Those  Who  Pray 

By  Esther  Groff 

Dear  God,  bless  all  who  pray  for  me. 

I know  not  always  who  they  be, 

But  I’m  assured,  both  night  and  day, 

Their  prayers  have  helped  to  smooth  my  way. 

I wonder  oft  how  I could  bear 
This  heavy  load,  this  weight  of  care 
If  there  were  not  (when  I feel  alone) 

Those  who  pray  to  the  heavenly  throne. 

Dear  God,  bless  all  in  a special  way 
Who  took  the  time  to  pray  today; 

But  help  me  to  remember,  too. 

There  are  other  hearts  that  are  broken — blue. 

Let  me  never  forget  the  peace  of  mind 
By  being  prayed  for  by  friends  so  kind. 

Show  me  others  burdened  with  care 
That  I can  help  by  a fervent  prayer. 

Dear  God,  bless  all  who  pray  for  me. 

I know  not  always  who  they  be, 

But  You  know,  God,  just  who  they  are; 

So  bless  them,  keep  them,  by  Your  power. 
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Mennonites  and  Black  Power  in  Pittsburgh 


Finding  the  Way 

By  Robert  Lavelle 


I would  like  to  tell  you  people  something  about  the  area 
in  which  your  Mennonite  Disaster  Service  men  are  working 
in  Pittsburgh.  Perhaps  many  of  you  have  been  to  the  new 
arena  located  near  the  Hill  District  where  50,000  black 
people  live,  who  represent  about  one  half  of  the  Negro 
population  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  oldest  section  of  Pittsburgh,  the  Hill  District  is  close 
to  downtown.  Fifty  to  a hundred  years  ago  the  rich  began 
to  build  their  homes  in  this  area  since  it  was  close  to  their 
work;  the  poor  lived  on  the  fringes  and  on  the  river  banks. 

Over  the  years  these  homes  in  the  Hill  District  have  been 
occupied  by  successively  lesser-advantaged  income  peoples. 
As  the  rich  whites  moved  out  into  the  suburban  areas,  the 
poor  whites  moved  in.  This  pattern  kept  up  until  the  homes 
needed  major  repairs.  At  that  point  it  would  be  permissible 
for  a black  family  to  move  in.  But  the  black  family  would 
not  be  able  to  do  the  major  repairs  needed  because  of  their 
income.  Eventually  the  buildings  became  so  deteriorated  that 
most  people  felt  they  should  be  torn  down.  But  there  was 
nowhere  for  the  black  people  to  move  because  of  the  city’s 
racial  pattern  of  segregated  housing. 

This  area  became  such  an  eyesore  that  people  couldn  t 
stand  to  look  at  it;  some  people  moved  to  the  suburbs,  and 
the  city  built  parkways  and  expressways  detouring  the  area. 
Both  expressways  north  and  south  do  not  take  in  the  Hill 
District.  A lot  of  the  people  who  live  in  the  suburbs  have 
heard  of  the  Hill  District,  but  they’ve  never  seen  it.  Yet, 
here  you  are  working  in  it! 

They  say  you  cannot  build  a beautiful  city  and  ignore  the 
needs  of  the  people.  Yet,  Pittsburgh  attempted  it.  They  up- 
rooted 1,500  families  (1,200  of  whom  were  black)  to  build 
that  new  arena,  a plaza,  and  a center.  The  city  turned  its 
back  on  its  own  housing  code  so  that  the  city  beautiful 
could  be  built. 

A survey,  funded  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  was  made  of  the 
people  who  lived  in  the  Hill  area.  It  was  found  that  70  per- 
cent of  them  wanted  to  live  there  for  the  same  reasons  the 
city  fathers  wanted  it  to  be  the  city  beautiful  area:  its 
proximity  to  downtown,  to  cultural  and  recreational  centers, 
to  all  the  amenities  of  city  life.  It  was  a coveted  area,  and 
the  city  fathers  won,  for  their  beautiful  city. 

The  people  who  live  in  the  Hill  District  have  given  up 
hope  in  many  instances.  They  are  the  so-called  dropouts  of 

This  is  a condensation  of  a speech  delivered  to  the  Scottdale  Mennonite  Church, 
Scottdale,  Pa.  Mr.  Lavelle  is  a Negro  realtor  in  Pittsburgh. 


society.  And  the  reason  they  are  is  because  no  one  has  ever 
taken  time  to  give  them  hope. 

Instead,  they  are  exploited  by  white  merchants.  You  know 
the  story  about  the  child  who  was  told  to  draw  a banana 
on  the  blackboard.  The  teacher  gave  him  a piece  of  yellow 
chalk.  But  the  child  took  the  yellow  chalk  and  mixed  it  with 
black  and  drew  a brown  banana. 

“Bananas  aren  t brown;  they’re  yellow,’’  the  teacher  said. 

“No,  ma’am,  they’re  brown,’  the  child  insisted,  because 
he  had  never  seen  a yellow  banana.  The  yellow  bananas 
were  sold  in  the  white  stores  until  they  spoiled,  and  then 
they  were  brown,  and  taken  to  the  black  community  where 
they  again  were  offered  for  sale. 

That  is  true.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration.  I have  experi- 
enced it  often — the  brown  bananas,  the  wilted  lettuce,  the 
inferior  goods,  the  higher  prices.  This  occurs  90  percent  of 
the  time  in  some  places,  because  that  is  the  way  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  our  competitive  capitalistic  society.  You  take 
advantage  where  you  can,  and  let  the  buyer  beware. 

Personal  Note 

Someone  might  look  at  me  and  say,  “Well,  you’ve  made  it; 
why  can  t they?’  Maybe  a few  words  on  what  happened  with 
me  might  help. 

I was  a nice,  light,  well-reared  little  black  boy,  not  quite 
realizing  that  I was  black  living  in  a white  area,  until  one 
evening  I went  with  some  friends — all  white,  of  course — to 
the  swimming  pool.  The  guards  grabbed  me  and  said,  “Hey, 
boy,  you  can’t  go  in  there!’  They  did  not  allow  Negroes 
in  the  public  pool. 

1 got  all  my  schooling  at  night,  working  during  the  day 
to  do  it.  I was  a good  scholar  and  would  make  honor  rolls 
and  receive  invitations  to  join  honorary  societies.  And  when 
I would  try  to  join  them,  I would  be  told  that  they  did  not 
realize  I was  black,  and  I could  not  join. 

Later  I became  a realtor  and  got  a master's  degree  in  real 
estate  insurance.  I joined  the  real  estate  board,  and  through 
goodwill  and  persuasion,  served  on  all  the  committees,  trying 
to  get  myself  known,  so  that  they  would  see  that  though  I 
was  black,  I was  the  same  as  they.  But  still  I was  denied 
the  opportunity  to  join  the  group  who  controlled  the  listings 
of  homes,  the  multi-list  societies. 

Finally,  I had  to  take  them  to  the  Federal  Court  and  after 
a year  and  a half,  through  five  pre-trial  conferences,  1 was 
admitted  to  the  multi-list  group. 
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But  the  discrimination  is  still  there,  more  subtle  now,  not 
out  in  the  open.  When  I leave  the  meetings,  then  they  con- 
duct the  real  business.  And  they  plant  obstacles  in  my  path 
to  prevent  me  from  operating  as  effectively  as  they.  Now  all 
this  makes  me  so  angry  that  I would  like  to  strike  back, 
but  instead  I turn  the  other  cheek. 

So  you  see,  if  the  white  man  does  this  to  me — the  accept- 
able black  man  who  wears  their  clothes  and  who  has  gone 
through  all  their  schools,  and  who  has  tried  to  do  everything 
that  he  should  to  be  accepted  as  a worthwhile  person — what 
do  they  do  to  the  person  who  has  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  motivation  which  I have  had?  To  the  person  who  lives 
in  the  Hill  District  of  Pittsburgh? 

' The  Sunday  after  Martin  Luther  King’s  death,  I drove 
idown  into  the  Hill,  concerned  about  my  own  building.  Fires 
were  still  smoldering,  with  fire  engines  all  over  the  place 
and  people  looting  shops.  I stopped  in  front  of  several 
establishments  where  people  were  coming  out  with  loot  and 
I thought,  where  have  we  failed?  I u'as  shaken  because 
I should  have  been  out  there  with  those  people  trying  to  do 
something  too  about  the  system  against  which  they  were 
rebelling. 

So  I determined  that  I had  to  take  my  car  back  and  start 
walking  instead  of  going  where  I was  headed.  That  expe- 
rience was  one  of  the  beginnings  of  my  understanding  of 
what  my  role  was  to  be  from  that  moment  on. 

United  Black  Front 

There  is  an  organization  in  the  Hill  District  called  the 
United  Black  Front,  but  it  is  not  united  at  all.  It  consists  of 
about  13  organizations  in  varying  stages  of  understanding  of 
what  they  are  trying  to  do,  and  of  varying  stages  of  sincerity 
of  purpose. 

Unfortunately  “black  power  has  become  a term  synony- 
mous with  violence,  hate,  and  fear.  But  it  is  not  that  at  all. 

I have  been  a black  power  advocate  all  my  life.  It  merely 
meant  that  in  every  instance  I was  going  to  give  opportunity 
to  a black  person  wherever  I had  to  hire.  Or  whenever  I 
had  to  give  something,  it  would  be  a black  person  who  would 
benefit.  When  I remodeled  my  building  the  architect  was 
black;  all  the  contractors  were  black.  Two  or  three  of  them 
had  never  had  the  opportunity  to  be  contractors  before. 
Thus,  mistakes  were  made,  and  it  cost  me  $10,000  extra, 
that  I could  ill  afford. 

If  a person  sees  someone  willing  to  lose  money  in  order 
to  give  someone  the  opportunity  to  learn,  he  will  usually  say 
one  of  three  things:  either  he  is  rich,  or  a fool,  or  he  has 
some  angle. 

“He  has  an  angle,  but  I don’t  know  what  it  is!  That  is 
the  one  I am  most  happy  people  use  on  me.  For  it  gives 


them  the  opportunity  to  explore  what  my  angle  is.  And 
that  angle  might  bring  someone  to  Christ  and  to  the  freedom 
He  offers  in  terms  of  dignity  and  hope. 

The  United  Black  Front  was  organized  to  try  to  create 
economic  opportunities,  rebuilding  black  owned  and  operated 
businesses,  and  to  provide  training  for  black  people.  And 
that  is  where  the  Mennonite  Disaster  Service  men  have 
assisted  us. 

You  should  know  something  of  the  hours  and  days  spent 
in  trying  simply  to  get  the  opportunity  to  even  ask  members 
of  this  United  Black  Front  if  MDS  could  come  in  and  work 
under  them. 

I tried  to  get  them  to  meet  me.  I would  set  time  aside 
from  my  busy  schedule  for  appointments  with  them.  And 
then  they  wouldn’t  show  up.  This  happened  several  times, 
until  finally  I went  out  looking  for  them.  This  surprised 
them,  I learned  later,  even  though  I couldn  t find  them  at 
first.  But  they  heard  that  I was  looking  for  them.  Some 
days  later  I did  come  across  a few  of  them. 

“You  had  an  appointment  with  me.” 

“Oh,  I forgot.” 

“Well,  you  saw  me  write  it  down  in  my  book  so  that  I 
wouldn’t  waste  your  time.  Do  you  have  the  right  to  waste 
mine?” 

“We  don’t  have  one  of  those  little  books. 

It  was  fantastic!  Yet,  that  was  a simple  and  direct  answer; 
it  stopped  me  in  my  tracks.  They  didn’t  have  one  of  those 
little  datebooks.  And  even  if  they  did  they  wouldn  t have 
used  it  because  they  did  not  have  any  reason  to  use  it.  Time 
had  never  been  important  to  them.  No  one  ever  cared  about 
them.  But  now — to  find  someone  caring  enough  about  them 
to  chase  after  them — well,  that  started  bringing  about  com- 
munication between  us. 

A few  years  ago,  before  I made  my  Christian  commitment, 
I would  have  blamed  them  and  would  have  told  this  story 
about  those  no-account  so-and-sos  and  how  they  deserved 
their  lot.  And  never,  never  would  I have  gotten  the  chance 
to  see  what  beautiful  souls  they  were,  and  to  chase  after 
them. 

God  certainly  chases  us.  He  chased  me  for  years,  and  I 
praise  His  name  that  He  was  patient  enough  to  catch  me. 

Most  of  the  groups  belonging  to  the  United  Black  Front 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  longer  a possibility  of  rec- 
onciliation between  races,  or  a working  together  in  these 
troubled  times.  Many  don’t  believe  that  MDS  is  Christ- 
oriented,  even  though  I often  heard  MDS  simply  referred 
to  as  “those  Christians.  So  MDS  is  undergoing  a test.  But 
don  t let  it  frighten  or  concern  you.  I feel  that  many  will 
come  back  to  the  fact  that  we  are  all  brothers  and  sisters, 
no  matter  what  our  color.  Q 
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Interacting  Where  Asked  i 

I 

By  Clyde  Jackson,  as  interviewed  by  James  Burkholder 


The  first  MDS  group  came  to  Pittsburgh  in  January  1969. 
Since  then,  12  groups  from  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  have 
donated  more  than  500  hours  working  within  the  structure 
of  the  United  Black  Front.  MDS-er.s  have  been  accepted  in 
Pittsburgh  only  because  they  were  invited  and  supervised  by 
blacks.  This  interview  is  an  effort  to  maintain  the  initiative 
of  the  black  community.  Clyde  Jackson,  the  executive  director 
of  the  United  Black  Front,  interprets  the  MDS  project  as  he 
sees  it  to  the  Mennonite  Church  at  large.  James  Burkholder 
is  serving  as  pastor  in  the  team  leadership  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Mennonite  Church  and  has  coordinated  the  MDS  project. 

Burkholder:  What  do  you  see  as  the  basic  need  of  the  Hill 
District? 

Jackson:  Basically,  a locale  like  the  Hill  has  an  acute  need 
for  individual  and  community  pride.  We  also  understand  that 
these  communities  not  only  need  self  endeavors  by  the  peo- 
ple living  within,  but  the  active  cooperation  of  the  structures 
around  them,  and  real  participation  of  those  people,  including 
whites,  who  are  vitally  concerned  and  motivated  by  a sincere 
desire  to  interact  with  us  as  human  beings,  and  not  just  as 
whites  with  blacks. 

Burkholder:  How  does  the  United  Black  Front  fit  into  the 
picture  one  year  after  the  Pittsburgh  riots? 

Jackson:  The  United  Black  Front  is  a broadly  based  organ- 
ization representing  all  segments  of  people  within  the  Hill 
District,  and  most  surrounding  black  communities.  The  voice 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hill  District  can  now  be  heard. 

Burkholder:  What  is  your  view  of  blacks  and  whites  relating 
to  each  other? 

Jackson:  One  of  the  facts  of  black  and  white  relationships 
is  the  variety  of  views.  Some  blacks  who  cater  to  Black 
Nationalism  have  a harsh  stance.  Some  blacks  approach  it 
from  an  economic  viewpoint.  Some  believe  that  the  social 
inequities  are  the  main  factors.  Still  others  feel  that  the 
ultimate  goal  must  be  political  wherewithal.  My  job  as 
executive  director  of  the  United  Black  Front  is  to  coordinate 
these  different  views  in  an  effort  to  reach  a common  meeting 
of  the  minds.  Personally,  I place  the  value  of  human  inter- 
action far  above  interaction  that  is  designed  solely  for  black 
and  white  encounters.  While  specifically  realizing  that  I am 
a black  man — and  a very  proud  black  man — I think  the 
ultimate  answer  really,  over  and  above  all  the  ideologies 
which  are  now  prevalent,  is  that  each  person  must  realize 
another  person’s  individual  human  dignity.  This  is  the 
privilege  of  being  glad  and  proud  of  being  whoever  or  what- 


ever you  are,  with  the  firm  understanding  that  as  a human 
being  one  is  important.  This  is  over  and  above  the  question 
of  black  and  white  values. 

Burkholder:  In  view  of  the  misunderstanding  in  many  com- 
munities about  what  is  meant  by  Black  Power,  elaborate  on 
this  concept. 

Jackson:  Black  Power  is  a very  awesome  word.  It  inspires 
fear  and  distrust.  It  is  a catchword  designed  to  foster  and 
inspire  unity  among  the  black  people.  Related  to  human 
dignity,  it  means  black  consciousness,  black  dignity,  black 
pride!  If  there  are  misunderstandings  about  the  meaning  of 
Black  Power,  then  black  and  white  America  has  done  her- 
self a disservice.  The  phrase  is  really  a cry  in  the  wilderness 
of  an  entire  race  of  people  telling  the  world  that  as  human 
beings  we  must  stand  tall — no  more,  no  less. 

Burkholder:  How  is  white  help  accepted  in  this  kind  of 
atmosphere? 

Jackson:  One  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  I ve  seen  in 
recent  years  is  the  work  that  the  Mennonites  are  presently 
doing  with  the  United  Black  Front.  When  the  idea  was  first 
introduced  to  me,  I had  certain  apprehensions  because  I 
knew  about  the  mistrust  in  the  black  community  concerning 
white  people  and  white  structure.  One  of  the  values  which 
black  people  have  placed  upon  their  social  revolution  is  that 
they  themselves  are  representatives  of  themselves,  speaking 
for  themselves.  There’s  been  an  old  saying  in  the  black 
community  that  the  black  man  must  drive  his  own  car  today, 
and  if  there  is  help  from  the  white  community,  then  this 
help  must  come  by  invitation — and  by  invitation  alone.  This 
white  help  must,  figuratively  speaking,  push  the  vehicle  by 
assisting  voluntarily  in  a way  the  black  community  feels  is 
compatible  with  the  growth  of  their  community.  One  of  the 
gratifying  things  that  has  happened  through  interaction  with 
the  Mennonites  is  that  they  have  worked  in  such  a humble 
and  sincere  manner  that  this  question  never  had  to  be  con- 
fronted. They  have  helped  where  they  have  been  asked  to 
help;  they  have  pushed  the  black  vehicle  when  asked  to  do 
so.  Never,  for  a moment,  have  they  attempted  to  drive,  con- 
trol, or  operate  the  black  man’s  vehicle.  I think  this  inter- 
action between  the  black  community  and  the  Mennonites 
will  go  a long  way  in  proving  to  both  black  and  white 
structures  that  interaction  is  not  only  possible,  but  is  mutually 
beneficial  as  it  helps  one  segment  of  American  population  to  ' 
strive  for  their  human  dignity,  and  at  the  same  time  set  a 
pattern  which  white  America  might  well  follow.  After  this 
work  is  over  the  flavor  of  good  feeling  that  our  black  com- 
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munity  will  entertain  for  the  white  Mennonites  who  have 
come  in  and  helped  us  will  be  a lasting  flavor;  it  will  often 
be  talked  about  in  the  black  community.  Hopefully,  this  will 
go  a long  way  in  dispelling  the  mistrust  and  apprehensions 
that  many  black  people  held  and  still  hold  for  the  white 
community  at  large.  I am  hopeful  that  this  experiment  will 
go  far  beyond  the  realms  of  the  Hill  District,  perhaps  spread- 
ing to  black  communities  throughout  the  country,  and  setting 
a pattern  for  white  America  to  interact  with  black  commu- 
nities. 

Burkholder:  MDS  has  tried  to  make  it  clear  in  various  ways 
that  our  motivation  for  doing  this  is  a Christian  one,  that 
it  is  for  us  an  expression  of  what  it  means  to  follow  Christ. 
Is  this  dimension  understood  by  the  black  community  and  by 
the  United  Black  Front? 

Jackson:  By  some  members,  yes.  Others,  no.  Many  black 
people  don’t  necessarily  believe  in  a God  who  they  feel  often 
has  neglected  them,  who  they  feel  has  not  particularly  cared 
about  the  hurts  they  have  known  in  their  lifetime.  Some 
people  have  managed  to  keep  their  faith  despite  all  the 
many  adverse  circumstances  which  have  existed  throughout 
their  lives.  But  all  understand  the  expressions  of  love  and 
human  interaction.  They  recognize  that  the  Mennonites  are 
interacting  with  them  because  they  are  inspired  by  the 
theology  in  which  they  believe.  It’s  a beautiful  expression  of 
human  interaction,  whether  it’s  understood  why  it’s  given 
or  not. 

Burkholder:  What  has  been  accomplished  in  brick  and 
mortar  during  these  months  that  we  have  interacted  here  in 
Pittsburgh? 

Jackson:  One  of  the  things  that  the  United  Black  Front 
needed  desperately  to  show  to  the  black  community  was  a 
home  base,  an  office  building  which  would  belong  to  the 
entire  community.  The  United  Black  Front  bought  a building, 
but  there  was  no  money  for  renovations.  Some  people  and 
organizations  within  the  community  offered  financial  assis- 
tance which  enabled  us  to  buy  materials.  But  still  we  had 
no  money  to  pay  workmen.  Many  of  us  did  not  have  the 
skills  and  the  wherewithal  to  do  it  ourselves.  But  the  Men- 
nonites came  and  through  interaction  with  them,  the  black 
community  now  has  a permanent  headquarters,  a very 
attractive  one  which  black  people  can  be  proud  of.  As  an 
organization  we  are  very  grateful.  Hopefully,  through  the 
years,  Mennonites  will  continue  to  interact  with  us.  The 
invitation  is  there,  and  I believe  that  it  will  be  respected  on 
both  sides  to  insure  the  continuity  of  mutual  assistance.  Be- 
cause in  giving,  you  also  receive,  which  makes  it  a mutually 
rewarding  experience,  designed  to  help  all  people  grow  in 
stature  and  dignity.  Officially,  I would  like  to  say  to  you  and 
to  all  your  counterparts  who  made  this  possible:  Thank  you. 
God  bless  you.  Please  stay  with  us. 

Burkholder:  What  is  your  vision  for  the  new  project  in  the 
Bisenstat  Building  on  Centre  Avenue? 

Jackson:  We  intend  to  establish  a training  center  there  for 
people  of  all  ages  to  gain  the  skills  which  they  lack.  One 
thing  we  understand:  if  a person  has  nothing,  he  does  not 
have  the  motivation  to  go  downtown,  or  to  points  beyond 
his  own  community  to  acquire  skills.  By  giving  each  other 


strength  through  a common  training  program  within  our  own 
community,  we  think  that  many  of  these  apathetic  qualities 
can  be  overcome. 

Burkholder:  Thanks  for  your  openness,  and  the  freedom 
to  share  as  we  have.  In  speaking  for  myself  and  my  counter- 
parts, the  MDS  and  the  Mennonite  Church,  I would  simply 
say  that  it’s  really  a privilege  to  serve,  but  it’s  an  even 
greater  privilege  and  responsibility  to  be  accepted.  Thank 
you. 

Jackson:  Thank  you,  and  I mean  it!  D 

What  Kind  of  Product 
Are  You  Selling? 

By  Howard  S.  Schmitt 

A number  of  years  ago,  my  wife  and  I were  contacted  in 
rather  close  succession  by  two  vacuum  cleaner  salesladies. 
They  sold  different  products,  but  both  appeared  to  be  good 
machines.  The  first  lady  was  very  aggressive.  She  insisted 
that  we  needed  her  machine,  and  that  we  were  being  less 
than  hygienic  and  sensible  if  we  did  not  buy  it.  Furthermore, 
her  offer  was  good  now;  tomorrow  would  be  too  late. 

The  second  lady’s  approach  was  less  forward  and  more 
appealing.  But  because  of  our  bitter  first  experience,  we  were 
hyper-cautious  and  noncommittal  when  she  questioned  us  for 
our  reactions.  It  was  not  until  the  demonstration  was  over 
and  the  lady  was  leaving  (without  trying  to  get  our  signature 
on  the  dotted  line)  that  we  inquired  further  about  her 
product. 

These  ladies  vividly  portray  two  opposite  approaches.  We 
can  draw  a parallel  between  them  and  Christians,  who  also 
have  a “product”  to  demonstrate;  namely,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Just  like  salesladies,  some  of  us  are  effective  and 
others  are  not.  Some  of  us  are  too  pushy  doing  more  harm 
than  good,  because  our  approach  is  wrong.  This  causes  the 
prospective  “buyer  to  remain  aloof. 

The  problem  is  often  not  a deficient  or  unappealing  prod- 
uct, but  poor  salesmanship.  He  who  cannot  sell  himself 
cannot  sell  his  product.  Many  of  us  fail  to  convince  the 
unbeliever  of  the  merits  of  our  Savior  because  of  the  incon- 
sistencies in  our  lives.  Our  actions  contradict  what  we  are 
saying. 

By  the  same  token,  a second  application  can  be  made.  A 
bitter  experience  with  a zealous,  but  inconsistent,  Christian 
can  make  the  task  of  evangelism  more  difficult  for  others 
who  are  more  committed. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  effective  witnesses  to  God’s  salva- 
tion through  Jesus  Christ,  then  we  must  concentrate  on 
living  according  to  the  principles  which  the  Lord  Himself 
lived  before  us.  Words  of  witness  are  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  a life  which  speaks.  To  expect  the  latter  to  be  effective 
without  the  former  is  as  impossible  as  it  is  for  a cart  to 
pull  a horse. 

Ponder  this  point!  A Christian  life  lived  in  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  is  appealing  and  effective.  Anything  other  than 
this  is  unattractive  and  barren,  and  not  likely  to  be  desired. 
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Items  and  Comments 


Assemblies  of  God  missionaries  reported 
289,798  new  converts  last  year,  bringing 
the  overseas  constituency  of  the  church  to 
more  than  2 1/2  million,  an  increase  of  13 
percent  over  the  previous  year. 


Vice-President  Agnew  s proposal  to  have 
the  U.S.  space  program  expanded  for  a 
landing  on  Mars  is  “immoral,”  a promi- 
nent Protestant  theologian  charged. 

Dr.  Robert  McAfee  Brown  of  Stanford 
University,  interviewed  after  twice  lecturing 
at  a Canisius  College  religious  forum,  said 
priority  should  be  given  to  the  earthly 
problems  of  poverty,  pollution,  and  popula- 
tion control. 

Otherwise,  Dr.  Brown  warned,  there  will 
be  revolution,  especially  in  racial  ghettos, 
and  pollution  will  so  poison  the  environ- 
ment that  life  may  be  impossible. 

Dr.  Brown,  a United  Presbyterian,  called 
for  an  accelerated  attack  on  the  problems 
of  ghetto  poverty,  contaminated  environ- 
ment, and  the  population  explosion  with 
the  same  “magnificent  teamwork  of  organ- 
ization, skill,  manpower,  and  money  that 
made  the  lunar  landing  possible. 

“Should  we  be  more  concerned  about  dust 
on  the  moon  than  about  people  in  the 
ghetto?”  he  asked  during  his  evening 
lecture. 


Sex  education  materials  published  by  the 
Sex  Information  and  Education  Council  of 
the  United  States  (SIECUS)  have  been 
attacked  as  “pornography  at  its  worst. 

The  charge  was  made  by  Father  Daniel 
Lyons,  S.J.,  editor  of  Twin  Circle — The 
National  Catholic  Press. 

Writing  in  the  July  27  issue,  the  former 
professor  of  sociology  at  Gonzaga  University 
in  Spokane,  Wash.,  accused  SIECUS  of 
“producing  extremely  offensive  material  . . . 
so  graphic  and  explicit  that  it  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  dirtiest  of  sex  novels. 

The  sex  information  council’s  leaders, 
Dr.  Mary  Calderone,  executive  director,  and 
Dr.  Lester  Kirkendall,  a director,  was  as- 
sailed by  Father  Lyons  as  “either  moral  rel- 
ativists or  nonbelievers,  so  they  condemn 
Christian  morality  regarding  sex  as  ‘puritan’ 
and  want  to  change  it.” 

The  Jesuit  priest  claimed  that  the  new 
SIECUS  handbook,  “The  Individual,  Sex, 
and  Society,”  ridiculed  virginity,  denounced 
sexual  morality  of  any  kind,  and  condoned 
“the  most  insane  sexual  abuses. 

“No  one  can  defend  it — unless  he  too  has 
written  off  the  Commandments  as  passe  and 
has  adopted  the  immorality  of  so-called 
‘situation  ethics,’  ” he  declared. 


About  150  members  of  Campus  Crusade 
for  Christ,  a national  evangelical  student 
organization,  are  volunteering  their  labors 
in  Miami,  Fla.,  to  help  enable  that  city’s 
poor  to  purchase  their  own  homes.  A group 
of  realtors  are  buying  rental  houses  in  the 
ghetto  and  local  builders  are  renovating 
them.  Prospective  owners  will  pay  less  than 
$100  a month  for  their  homes. 


A record  4 1/2  million  babies  are  expected 
to  be  born  in  the  U.S.  in  1980,  predicts 
the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance.  The  former 
record  was  set  in  the  late  1950’s  with  4.3 
million  births.  One  reason  given  by  the 
Institute  for  the  predicted  baby  boom  is 
that  an  estimated  2 1/2  million  marriages 
are  expected  to  take  place  in  1980,  com- 
pared with  about  2 million  this  year. 


With  a membership  now  of  nearly  500,000, 
the  NAACP  is  experiencing  a resurgence  of 
unity  and  power  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Roy  Wilkens,  Charles  Evers,  Whitney 
Young,  and  others.  Responsible  middle-and 
upper-class  Negroes  freshly  realize  that  they 
must  vigorously  support  constructive  pro- 
grams such  as  those  sponsored  by  the 
NAACP  if  further  violence  to  themselves 
is  prevented. 

Little  is  said  about  it  but  the  massacre 
by  starvation  of  nearly  a million  black  in- 
fants and  children  in  Biafra  by  other  blacks 
for  political  reasons  has  greatly  weakened 
the  black  militant  Maoist  preachments  that 
whites  are  the  murderous  despoilers  of  all 
peoples  of  color,  especially  the  Negro  race. 
(BTL,  Oct.  15  and  Nov.  15,  68.)  Despite 
the  great  evils  of  slavery,  no  Southern  plan- 
tation ever  witnessed  such  scenes  as  in 
today  s Nigeria — not  remotely.  Slaves  were 
too  valuable  as  property. 


According  to  Between  the  Lines  a new 
revelation  of  great  importance  should  trans- 
form the  public  attitude  toward  the  ABM 
controversy.  At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Health  Physics  Society,  new  evidence  on 
the  action  of  strontium-90  on  human  repro- 
ductive cells  was  presented.  In  an  exhaus- 
tive research  conducted  by  teams  of  radi- 
ologists, a correlation  was  discovered  be- 
tween the  increase  and  decline  of  fetal  and 
infant  mortality  rates  in  high  rainfall  areas 
in  America  concurrent  with  nuclear  tests 
of  1951  through  1952.  (Radiation  particles 
reach  the  earth  most  promptly  through 
rainfall. ) A similar  correlation  appeared 
with  the  onset  of  hydrogen  bomb  tests  in 
the  Pacific  in  1954. 

Strontium-90,  a long-life  and  deadly  radi- 


ation released  into  the  rapidly  circulating  at- 
mosphere of  the  globe  during  the  above 
test  periods,  is  believed  to  have  caused  one 
additional  infant  death  per  100  live  births 
in  such  heavy  rainfall  areas  as  the  Albany- 
Troy  communities  of  New  York  state. 
Computer  analyses  indicate  a similar  in- 
crease in  fetal  damage  and  childhood  leu- 
kemia in  the  same  period  in  these  areas. 
Dr.  Ernest  J.  Sternglass,  noted  professor 
of  Radiation  Physics  at  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  pub- 
lished a detailed  report  on  these  findings 
in  the  April  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Atomic  Scientists  (available  in  most  public 
libraries).  This  report  has  shocked  the 
scientific  world,  though  few  news  channels 
have  covered  this  report.  The  military-in- 
dustrial combines  will  naturally  ignore  and 
suppress  these  devastating  findings  wher- 
ever possible.  But  the  studies  are  still  be- 
ing pursued  and  more  such  information  is 
bound  to  be  disclosed  later. 


The  elimination  of  the  draft  and  its 
replacement  by  an  all-volunteer  army  is  an 
aim  President  Nixon  expects  to  achieve  be- 
fore the  election  year  of  1972,  according  to 
GOP  insiders  in  Washington.  By  this  achieve- 
ment and  by  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam,  he 
hopes  to  have  restored  calm  to  the  nation’s 
campuses  and  established  himself  as  a 
champion  of  youth,  despite  the  cloud  of 
youthful  resentment  under  which  he  was  - 
elected. 


Shortly  after  their  splashdown  from 
Apollo  11s  moon  voyage,  the  Chaplain  of 
the  U.S.S.  Hornet  prayed  for  Neil  Armstrong, 

. Edwin  Aldrin,  and  Michael  Collins  as 
they  watched  from  their  quarantine  cham- 
ber. He  prayed  in  part: 

“Lord  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  our 
minds  are  staggered  and  our  spirits  exultant 
by  the  magnitude  and  precision  of  this  en- 
tire Apollo  11  mission.  We  have  spent 
the  past  week  in  communal  anxiety  and 
hope  as  our  astronauts  sped  through  the 
glories  and  dangers  of  the  heavens. 

“As  we  try  to  understand  and  analyze 
the  scope  of  this  achievement  for  human  life, 
our  reason  is  overwhelmed  with  abounding 
gratitude  and  joy  even  as  we  realize  the 
increasing  challenges  of  the  future.” 


At  least  75  evangelical  churches  in  com 
munist-controlled  Cuba  are  “full  and  grow 
ing,”  says  Lloyd  Cross,  Canadian  secretary 
of  the  West  Indies  Mission,  who  recently 
visited  the  island.  During  a two-month 
period  one  pastor  reported  40  conversions, 
according  to  Cross. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Couple  Stakes  Out  Service  Field 


David  Kindy:  Faith  responding  with  action  in 
! Winston-Salem. 


“Certainly  we  were  scared.  Here  we 
- were  fresh  out  of  college;  1 had  little  actual 
' pastoral  experience  and  we  were  thrust  into 
a strange  city  without  really  being  told  what 
| to  do.  ‘Just  live  your  Christian  lives,’  the 
j Board  told  us,  ‘and  let  the  Holy  Spirit 
direct  your  steps. 

The  speaker:  David  Kindy,  a 23-year- 
I old  graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
| who  with  his  wife  Merna  Jo  accepted  a 
call  to  move  to  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  to 
I explore  the  potential  for  a Mennonite  Wit- 
ness in  that  city.  The  couple  began  their 
assignment  on  June  17,  1968. 

Now,  one  year  later,  plans  are  under 
way  to  establish  a Voluntary  Service  unit 
in  Winston-Salem  to  bolster  the  work 
started  by  the  Kindys.  In  anticipation  of 
this  move,  Dave  attended  the  Aug.  11-22 
orientation  school  at  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 

“I  guess  this  experiment  in  Winston- 
Salem  began  as  a result  of  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  individuals  in  Virginia  Confer- 
ence,” he  said  in  Elkhart  on  Aug.  20. 

“Here  Mennonites  had  congregated  in 
Virginia,  Florida,  and  Georgia,  but  the 
Carolinas  were  for  the  most  part  passed 
over.  Was  there  a place  for  our  people 
here? 

"Following  some  preliminary  explora- 
tions, possible  locations  were  narrowed  down 
until  Winston-Salem  was  finally  selected  as 
the  place  to  begin. 

Kindy  explained  that  he  and  Merna  Jo 
were  approached  by  the  Virginia  Mission 
Board  to  consider  the  Winston-Salem  as- 


signment during  a Service  Emphasis  Week 
at  EMC.  “While  our  responsibilities  were 
not  too  clearly  outlined,”  he  said,  “this 
sounded  like  the  type  of  adventure  God  was 
calling  us  into  and  we  accepted.” 

The  couple  s first  year  in  this  industri- 
al city  of  150,000  was  a time  of  discovery, 
discussion,  and  probing  into  the  spiritual 
and  physical  needs  of  its  inhabitants.  Merna 
Jo  began  a teaching  assignment  in  a pre- 
school development  program  helping  de- 
prived children  prepare  for  the  primary 
grades.  Dave  worked  to  make  contacts  and 
then  build  relationships  with  persons  he 
sensed  were  searching  for  fellowship  on  a 
deeper  level. 

Many  of  the  Kindys  contacts  have  come 
through  their  association  with  a Christian 
and  Missionary  Alliance  church  and  with 
parents  of  Merna’s  school  children. 

“Our  primary  endeavor  thus  far  has  been 
the  formation  of  a house  fellowship  that 
meets  on  Friday  evenings,  Kindy  said.  “We 
have  a dozen  or  more  persons  in  this 
group  for  periods  of  discussion,  Bible  study, 
singing,  and  recreation  on  an  informal  un- 
structured basis.  I serve  as  pastor  to  the 
group. 

“Do  we  want  to  start  an  actual  Menno- 
nite church?”  he  continued.  “That  remains 
to  be  seen.  There  are  already  around  250 
churches  in  the  city.  We  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  building  a nucleus  of  committed 
Christians  ready  to  tackle  the  question  of 
what  it  means  to  follow  Christ  in  daily 
living.  We  don’t  measure  success  in  terms 
of  numbers.” 

As  Kindy  returns  to  Winston-Salem  (and 
his  wife)  following  VS  orientation,  Miriam 
Bowman  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  accompanies 
him  as  the  first  Voluntary  Service  worker. 
Miss  Bowman  will  serve  as  a nurse  aide 
at  North  Carolina  Baptist  Hospital.  The 
Kindys  thus  begin  a dual  assignment  as 
home  missions  personnel  with  the  Virginia 
Mission  Board  and  as  VS  program  directors 
on  an  interim  basis  with  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  until  a long-term  leadership 
couple  can  be  found. 

Kindy  sees  the  need  for  at  least  three 
additional  VS  personnel  in  the  new  unit. 
Assignments  will  likely  involve  institutional 
work  in  addition  to  assisting  with  the  church 
building  effort. 

“Day  care  centers  are  desperately  need- 
ed in  Winston-Salem,”  he  said.  “This 
project  is  on  the  priority  list  for  the  coming 
year.  We  also  hope  to  work  at  some  of  the 
racial  issues  present  in  the  city. 


“Our  group  is  sponsoring  the  Heart  to 
Heart  broadcast  on  a local  station  and  has 
started  meeting  regularly  in  our  living 
room  .’for  Sunday  morning  worship,  he 
added.  “There  are  many  possible  routes  to 
travel  from  here,  but  we  need  additional 
VS  personnel,  we  need  to  take  the  risk  of 
experimentation,  and  we  need  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


Volunteers  Respond 
to  Building  Need 

An  article  appearing  in  the  May  27, 
1969,  Gospel  Herald  church  news  section 
is  credited  for  the  initial  response  of  three 
married  couples  and  three  single  men  to 
assist  with  the  construction  of  a three-bed- 
room  parsonage  for  Naswood  and  Bertha 
Burbank  and  family  serving  at  Black  Moun- 
tain Mission,  Chinle,  Ariz. 

The  article,  which  announced  the  approv- 
al to  begin  construction  of  a much-needed 
cottage  for  the  Burbanks,  invited  persons 
willing  to  assist  with  the  construction  work 
on  a VS  basis  to  contact  the  Home  Missions 
office  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  for 
more  information. 

Those  who  responded  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  Hostetler,  Louisville,  Ohio;  Arley 
Sommers,  Louisville;  Clyde  Begley,  Seville, 
Ohio;  Tobias  Yoder,  Wakarusa,  Ind.;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ora  Troyer,  Fairview,  Mich.;  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dan  Miller,  Arcadia,  Fla. 

Hostetler  is  general  contractor,  Yoder  a 
carpenter,  Troyer  a plumber,  and  Miller 
has  experience  in  all  areas  of  the  building 
trade.  Sommers,  who  is  anticipating  a long- 
term VS  assignment,  and  Begley,  who 
recently  completed  a VS  term,  served  as 
general  laborers  wherever  needed.  Several 
local  Indians  also  assisted  with  construction. 

The  project  began  on  July  28  and  termin- 
ated Aug.  25,  with  Tobias  Yoder  remaining 
at  Chinle  to  complete  interior  and  exterior 
painting.  Building  materials  were  purchased 
locally,  largely'  funded  by  the  General 
Board’s  Mission  Investment  Loan  program. 
Transportation  to  the  building  site  and 
meals  for  the  volunteers  were  provided,  with 
all  labor  donated  in  return. 

“I  feel  it  is  significant  the  way  these 
volunteer  workers  have  responded  to  this 


Construction  was  two  thirds  completed  when 
this  picture  was  taken.  The  cement  block 
building  covers  roughly  900  square  feet.  Elec- 
tricity is  provided  by  a generator  and  water 
must  be  hauled  in  to  a storage  tank  (seen  in 
rear)  from  six  miles  away. 
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need,  said  Simon  Gingerich,  secretary  for ' expense;  they  were  able  to  work  rapidly 
Home  Missions.  “Obviously  their  assistance  with  few  problems  and  in  the  process  demon- 
has  saved  our  mission  program  some  major  strated  brotherhood  in  action.’’ 


August  VS  Orientation  group 


Thirty-one  in  August  Orientation 


An  increase  in  the  number  of  married 
couples,  college  students,  and  graduates  and 
representatives  from  other  denominations 
was  a distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
Aug.  12-21  Voluntary  Service  orientation 
at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart. 
The  volunteers  and  their  assignments  follow. 

First  row:  Esther  Frey,  Elmira,  Ont.,  child 
care  worker  for  one  year  at  Melmark  Home, 
Malvern,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Alta  Hostetler,  Harper, 
Kan.,  assistant  hostess  for  one  year  at 
International  Guest  House,  Washington, 
D.C.;  Timothy  and  Susan  Ball  and  son 
Jonathan,  Cardiff,  Calif.,  teacher  and  pro- 
gram directors  for  two  years  at  Frontier 
Boys  Village,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.; 
Robert  and  Sandra  Riegseeker  with  their 
children  Gregory  Allen  and  Jennifer  Lynn, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  migrant  ministry  workers  at 
Caldwell,  Idaho,  for  one  year;  Rita  and 
Kenneth  Wenger,  Archbold,  Ohio,  LPN 
and  maintenance  worker,  respectively,  at 
Mennonite  Hospital  and  Nursing  Home,  La 
Junta,  Colo.,  for  two  years;  Larry  and  Elva 
Evers,  Wiley,  Colo.,  teachers  for  two  years 
in  the  Pembroke  school  system,  St.  Anne, 
111.;  and  Diane  Ratliff,  Oxford,  N.J.,  one 
year  as  a nurse  aide  at  Maple  Lawn  Homes, 
Eureka,  111. 

Second  row:  David  and.  Merna  Jo  (not 
pictured)  Kindv,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  program 
directors  for  one  year  in  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Virginia  Men- 
nonite Mission  Board;  Timothy  and  Bonnie 
Burkey,  Dorchester,  Neb.,  two  years  as  com- 
munity service  worker  and  teacher, 
respectively,  in  Marlboro,  Alta.;  Feme  and 
Ken  Yoder,  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  teachers  in 
the  Kinloch  School  District,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
for  11  months;  Janice  and  Steve  Nofziger, 


Lynnwood,  Wash.,  two  years  as  housepar- 
ents  at  Adriel  School,  West  Liberty,  Ohio; 
and  Brad  Smith,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  orderly 
for  two  years  at  Maple  Lawn  Homes, 
Eureka,  111. 

Third  row:  David  and  Sharon  Birky, 

Goshen,  Ind.,  program  directors  at  the 
Surprise,  Ariz.,  VS  unit  for  two  years; 
Melva  Bechtel,  Archbold,  Ohio,  one  year  as 
a secretary  at  St.  Anthonvs  Hospital,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.;  Miriam  Bowman, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  nurse  aide  for  one  year 
at  North  Carolina  Baptist  Hospital  in 
Winston-Salem;  Nancy  Stutzman,  Haven, 
Kan.,  child  care  worker  for  one  year  at 
Melmark  Home,  Malvern,  Pa.;  Jon  Troyer, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  stock  room  worker  at 
Beth-Haven  Nursing  Home,  Hannibal. 
Mo.,  for  two  years;  and  David  Benner, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  two  years  as  a laboratory 
worker  at  Hazard  Appalachian  Regional 
Hospital,  Ary,  Ky. 

Fourth  row:  Larry  Yoder,  New  Carlisle, 
Ohio,  teacher  for  26  months  at  Betania 
School,  Aibonito,  P.R.;  Charles  Yoder, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Leanne  Thomas,  Dakota, 
111.,  two  years  as  psychiatric  aides  at 
Children’s  Psychiatric  Research  Institute, 
London,  Ont.;  Roger  Ernst,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  26  months  as  a bookkeeper 
at  Academia  Menonita,  San  Juan,  P.R.; 
and  Janet  Lehman,  Bradenton,  Fla.,  child 
care  worker  for  one  year  at  Sunshine 
Children  s Home,  Maumee,  Ohio. 

Of  the  31  participants,  15  hold  college 
degrees  and  an  additional  nine  attended 
college  for  one  or  more  years.  Denomina- 
tions represented  in  addition  to  Mennonite 
included  Church  of  the  Brethren,  General 
Conference  Mennonite,  unaffiliated  groups. 


Friends  Meeting,  and  Presbyterian. 

Following  the  usual  trend  for  the  summer 
months,  an  upswing  in  the  number  of  • 
persons  volunteering  for  service  finds 
30  participants  anticipated  for  both  the 
Sept.  1-11  and  15-25  orientation  schools. 

Fifty-Two  Collegians 
Abroad  This  Fall 

Fifty-two  Goshen  College  students  will 
take  part  in  the  Trimester  of  Study  and 
Service,  beginning  Sept.  11  for  14  weeks. 

Sixteen  students  will  go  to  Guadeloupe,  1 
where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ervie  Glick  are  leaders;  f 
16  will  go  to  Nicaragua,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jonathan  N.  Roth  are  leaders;  and  20  will 
go  to  Costa  Rica,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  , 
Daniel  Hess  are  the  leaders. 

The  trimester  of  Study  and  Service  is  j 
centered  in  young,  developing  nations  of  j 
the  western  hemisphere  and  emphasizes ) 
study  for  seven  weeks  and  unsalaried  ser- 
vice in  the  host  nation  for  the  second 
seven  weeks.  The  international  education 
program  at  Goshen  College  is  set  up  so  that 
virtually  all  students  take  part  in  it. 
Cost  to  the  student,  including  transporta- 
tion, is  no  greater  than  a trimester  in  ) 
residence  on  campus. 

The  Trimester  of  Study  and  Service  w'as 
launched  in  September  1968.  During  the 
first  year  of  operation,  282  of  Goshen  s 
1,154,  full-time  students  took  part  in  the 
program  in  one  of  the  six  units  abroad, 
Costa  Rica,  Guadeloupe,  Jamaica,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  and  Nicaragua. 

Sicilian  Church 
Leader  Dies 

A cablegram  dated  Aug.  6 from  Palermo,  j 
Sicily,  arrived  the  following  day  at  the 
Virginia  Mennonite  Conference  offices  in 
Harrisonburg.  It  reads:  “Franca  passed  j 

away  Aug.  6 at  10:00  p.m.  after  much  suffer-  , 
ing  but  in  peace.  Signed,  George.’  Franca 
Ceraulo  was  the  first  baptized  member  of 
the  Mennonite  congregation  in  Palermo 
where  George  R.  Brunk  III  presently  ) 
serves  as  pastor. 

Moses  Slabaugh,  secretary  for  the  Virginia 
Board,  tells  the  story  of  Franca’s  coming  to 
faith  in  Christ: 

“Russel  Maniaci,  a brother  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  had  been  sending  packages  and 
money  to  his  aunt  in  Palermo.  Franca  had 
been  assisting  the  aunt  in  her  return  cor- 
respondence. When  the  aunt  died.  Franca 
didn  t inform  Bro.  Maniaci,  and  so  she  con- 
tinued to  receive  the  gifts  and  money. 

“Bro.  Maniaci  included  a New  Testament 
in  his  package  and  Franca  started  reading 
it.  The  Testament  brought  conviction  to 
Franca  and  she  confessed  what  she  had 
been  doing.  Bro.  Maniaci  gave  Franca’s 
name  to  Lewis  Martin  and  Jason  Weaver. 
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During  a tour  in  1949,  these  two  brethren 
found  Franca  and  in  spite  of  the  language 
barrier,  she  requested  baptism.  Being  an 
ordained  deacon.  Weaver  complied  with  her 
request. 

“Some  months  later  Lewis  Martin  again 
went  to  Sicily  and  found  her  happy  and 
steadfast  in  her  faith.  Franca  soon  brought 
her  brother,  Joseph,  to  Christ  and  these 
two  became  the  nucleus  of  the  congrega- 
tion in  Sicily.  Franca  left  a prominent 
position  in  a bank  to  become  an  active 
worker  in  the  church.  Joseph  and  Franca 
were  truly  pioneers  in  the  faith  in  an  area 
of  staunch  Catholicism.  She  served  for  near- 
ly 20  years  in  the  congregation  which  has 
• approximately  60  members  today. 

“In  1963  Franca  visited  the  United 


States,  making  many  friends  and  speaking 
in  a number  of  our  churches.  For  the  past 
several  years  she  suffered  from  ill  health 
and  a tumor  finally  claimed  her  life. 

“The  congregation  at  Palermo  will 
miss  her  very  much,’’  Slabaugh  writes. 
“She  was  a pillar  in  the  church  and  had  a 
fruitful  ministry.  We  can  only  humbly  sub- 
mit to  the  will  of  God  and  accept  her  pass- 
ing as  one  of  God’s  mysterious  ways.’’ 


Ohio  Youth 
Convention  Held 

Four  hundred  and  seventy-five  youth  and 
adults  registered  for  the  Ohio  Mennonite 
Youth  Convention  at  Berlin,  Ohio,  in  July. 
Evening  attendance  was  considerably  larger. 

The  sixteen  team  double  elimination 
Bible  quiz  tournament  culminated  the 
year’s  quiz  program  in  the  eight  areas 
throughout  the  state  and  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Central  A and  B quiz  teams 
, from  the  Central  Mennonite  Church, 
Archbold,  met  in  the  finals.  The  tournament 
included  a team  from  Florida.  The  sports- 
manship of  the  quizzers  was  excellent  and 
above  criticism. 

The  convention  program  featured  morn- 
ing Bible  presentations  through  role  play- 
ing, small  group  discussions,  seminars, 
recreation,  and  a variety  hour  with  talent 
from  all  areas  of  the  state.  Some  200  went 
on  the  canoe  trip. 

David  Augsburger,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
served  as  speaker.  James  Burkholder  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Wiebe  led  the  music. 

The  convention  setting  was  again  a place 
* where  a number  of  youth  made  public 
commitments  in  response  to  the  public  invi- 
tations. 


There  are  more  slaves  to  alcohol  in  the 
' U S.  than  were  in  chattel  slavery  before 
the  Civil  War — 1 million  Negro  slaves  in 
1861,  nearly  6 million  alcoholics  in  1966, 
according  6)  a recent  health  service  report. 


Beit  Jala  Holds  Summer  Camps 


A rocky  windswept  hillside  covered  with 
stately  pines  makes  an  ideal  setting  for  an 
experience  in  Christian  camping  and  outdoor 
living. 

This  was  the  location  for  two  camps  for 
boys  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Mennonite 
Boys  School  near  Beit  Jala,  in  the  Israeli- 
occupied  West  Bank  in  July. 

There  were  two  basic  goals  in  mind  for 
these  camping  experiences:  (1)  to  provide 
Christian  teaching  for  the  boys;  and  (2)  to 
provide  stimulating  summer  activity  for  the 
boys  who  have  little  to  do  during  their 
vacation  from  school. 

The  boys  attending  the  camps  were 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  16.  During  the 
first  week,  forty  10-,  11-,  and  12-year-olds 
attended.  Approximately  thirty  older  boys 
(13-16)  took  part  in  the  second  camp  which 
lasted  10  days. 

The  majority  of  campers  traveled  only  a 
short  distance  to  camp  from  nearby  towns  of 
Bethlehem,  Beit  Jala,  and  Beit  Sahour. 
The  population  of  these  towns  is  Christian; 
so  most  of  the  boys  who  came  were  Chris- 
tian. Several  Muslim  boys  came,  knowing 
the  nature  of  the  camp  and  taking  part  in 
all  classes  and  activities. 

Each  boy  was  asked  to  pay  a fee  of 
$2.80  which  covered  the  costs  of  the  camp. 
In  some  cases,  families  could  not  afford 
the  amount;  so  for  them  the  fee  was  re- 
duced to  about  $2.00.  The  requirement  of 
even  this  low  amount  kept  some  boys  away 
from  the  camp  because  they  couldn  t pay. 

Staff  members  were  carefully  chosen  for 
their  potential  contribution  to  the  camping 
experience.  Leaders  were  needed  as  coun- 


selors and  as  teachers  of  Bible  classes, 
crafts,  and  sports.  This  year  the  Bible  teach- 
er was  a local  Arab  pastor.  Paxman  John 
Kauffman  was  the  crafts  instructor  and  Pax- 
man  Bob  Moyer  headed  the  sports  and 
recreational  activities. 

As  in  most  camps  for  children  and  young 
adults,  the  counselors  were  the  key  people 
on  the  staff.  It  was  the  counselors  who 
lived  closely  to  the  boys  and  whose  influ- 
ence the  campers  felt  strongly.  All  of  the 
counselors  in  the  Beit  Jala  camps  were 
Christian.  Some  were  older  secondary  stu- 
dents or  college  students  and  others  were 
teachers  at  Mennonite  Boys  School. 

Codirectors  of  the  camps  were  Joe  Haines, 
principal  of  the  Mennonite  Boys’  School, 
and  Louis  Zeigler,  Christian  and  Missionary 
Alliance  pastor  from  Bethlehem. 

The  site  of  the  camp  provided  an  invigor- 
ating climate  for  outdoor  group  activities 
for  the  town-bred  boys.  The  campers  lived 
in  tents  and  slept  on  the  ground.  Six  or 
seven  boys  and  a counselor  shared  a tent. 

The  campers’  day  began  early  with  calis- 
thenics and  devotions  outdoors  led  by  the 
counselors.  Breakfast  was  followed  by  tent 
cleanup.  There  was  high  competition  each 
day  for  the  neatest  tent. 

Chapel,  Bible  study,  crafts,  sports,  and  a 
science  class  filled  the  morning  hours.  After 
lunch  and  a rest  period,  an  all-group  activi- 
ty, such  as  hiking,  relays,  and  ball  games, 
occupied  the  afternoons. 

Twice,  each  camp  went  swimming  at  a 
hotel  near  Jerusalem  and  one  afternoon 
there  was  a treasure  hunt.  A highlight  of 
these  activities  was  a trip  to  Wadi  Kilt,  a 
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deep  gorge  near  Jericho,  for  swimming, 
hiking,  and  rock  climbing. 

Evenings  at  the  camp  were  filled  with 
singing,  games,  films,  quizzes,  and  similar 
recreation.  The  boys  especially  enjoyed 
performing  original  skits  and  plays.  On  the 
last  night  of  the  camp,  a campfire  service 
brought  the  camping  experience  to  a close. 
—Rachel  Friesen,  MCC  staff,  Jerusalem. 

24  Enroll  in  Summer 
Music  Course 

Twenty-four  advanced  voice  students  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada  enrolled 
in  a special  intensive  four-week  music 
course  at  Goshen  College  in  August. 

Instructors  for  the  course  were  two  of 
Europe’s  top  music  pedagogues:  Theo  Lin- 
denbaum,  of  Nordwestdeutsche  Musikaka- 
demie,  of  Detmold,  West  Germany,  and 
Russel  Smith,  buffo  basso  of  Germany  s 
Bremerhaven  Opera  Company. 

Also  on  the  faculty  were  Victor  Martens, 
head  of  the  voice  department  of  Waterloo 
Lutheran  University,  of  Ontario,  and 
one  of  the  leading  oratorio  tenors  in 
Canada,  and  David  V.  Falk,  a graduate  of 
Nordwestdeutsche  Musikakademie  and  an 
oratorio  baritone  who  has  performed  in 
Europe  and  North  America  and  broadcast 
over  Canada  s dominion  network.  Prof. 
Falk  was  the  director  of  the  course. 

Highlights  of  the  course  were  intensive 
voice  training,  pantomime  classes,  three 
public  recitals,  and  a final  concert  that  in- 
cluded arias  and  scenes  from  various  operas. 

The  course  was  the  fourth  in  as  many 
summers.  It  is  held  in  Winnipeg,  Man., 
in  alternate  years. 

Christopher  Dock 
Evaluates  Program 

The  sixteenth  year  of  Christopher  Dock 
Mennonite  High  School,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  will 
begin  with  a full  day  of  classes  on  Thurs- 
day, Sept.  4.  Students  shall  report  to  their 
homerooms  by  8:05  a m.  on  the  first  day  of 
school.  School  will  be  regularly  dismissed 
at  3:03  p.m. 

The  1969-70  student  enrollment  to  date  is 
94  in  grade  12;  grade  11 — 57;  grade  10 — 
76;  and  53  students  in  grade  9.  Since  new 
students  registrations  are  still  being  re- 
ceived at  the  school,  these  enrollment 
figures  give  a current  report  rather  than  a 
final  one. 

Two  new  teachers  will  join  the  1969-70 
Christopher  Dock  faculty.  Teaching  physics 
and  mathematics  will  be  Richard  O.  Miller, 
formerly  of  Goshen,  Ind.  Mr.  Miller  taught 
the  past  two  years  at  the  Ganado  (Ariz. ) 
High  School.  In  1967  Mr.  Miller  received 
the  bachelor’s  degree  from  Goshen  College, 
and  this  summer  he  is  enrolled  in  an  eight- 
week  study  program  of  Harvard  Project 


Physics  at  San  Diego  State  College  in 
California.  Mr.  Miller  is  married  to  the 
former  Harriet  Delp  of  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Coming  to  the  business  department  will 
be  Jane  L.  Myers  of  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.  Miss 
Myers  is  a 1969  graduate  of  Goshen  College. 
In  conjunction  with  Goshen  College,  Miss 
Myers  has  been  studying  in  Honduras, 
Central  America,  this  summer  as  a part  of 
the  college’s  Study-Service  program  abroad. 

The  1969-70  Christopher  Dock  faculty 
has  an  average  of  seven  years  of  teaching 
experience  with  43  percent  of  the  faculty 
members  having  advanced  degrees,  and  the 
average  age  of  the  faculty  is  thirty  years. 

During  the  past  twelve  to  fourteen  months 
the  school  administration  and  faculty  has 


been  conducting  an  intensive  self-evalua- 
tion program  of  the  entire  school  in  prepara- 
tion for  seeking  accreditation  in  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  in  1969-70.  The  Middle  States 
Association  will  bring  to  the  school  campus 
on  Dec.  16,  17,  18,  1969,  a team  of  ap- 
proximately twelve  educators  to  conduct  a 
three-dav  evaluation  of  every  phase  of  the 
school  program. 

A Steering  Committee,  headed  by  Mr.  T. 
Carroll  Moyer,  school  principal,  has  been 
directing  the  self-evaluation  program. 
Other  members  are  Harvey  W.  Bauman, 
LaVon  Nolt,  and  school  superintendent, 
Lee  M.  Yoder.  In  addition,  tw'enty-three 
other  committees  participated. 


Emergency  Relief  Airlifted  to  El  Salvador,  Honduras 


The  undeclared  w'ar  between  El  Salvador 
and  Honduras  in  Central  America  has  left 
thousands  of  displaced  persons  in  both 
countries,  and  in  addition  some  have  fled 
into  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua. 

In  response  to  a request  from  James  R. 
Hess,  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
missionary  in  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  assembled 
a planeload  of  emergency  relief  materials. 

The  19  tons  of  clothing,  bedding,  and 
Christmas  bundles  left  Philadelphia  airport 
Aug.  6 for  Miami,  where  it  will  be  trans- 
shipped to  TAN  (Transportes  Aereos  Naeion- 
ales  of  Central  America)  to  Tegucigalpa. 
The  US  AID  (Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment) paid  for  the  air  transport  to 
Miami  of  the  shipment  valued  at  $65,000. 
TAN  airlines  is  carrying  the  materials  with- 
out charge,  Miami  to  Tegucigalpa. 

Hess  informed  MCC  that  local  national 
pastors  and  missionaries  have  organized  a 
service  committee  and  would  be  a ready 


Blankets  and  clothing — Emergency  relief  airlift 
to  Honduras.  Philadelphia  airport,  Aug.  6,  1969. 


channel  for  distribution  of  food  and  clothing 
during  this  emergency.  For  the  moment,  how- 
ever, adequate  foodstuffs  are  available  in 
Honduras  for  immediate  feeding  of  the  dis- 
placed people,  Hess  reported. 

The  El  Salvadoran  Red  Cross  has  regis- 
tered 20,000  people  requiring  assistance 
within  El  Salvador.  It  is  providing  food, 
clothing,  money,  and  bus  fare  to  transport 
displaced  persons  to  their  place  of  origin. 

It  has  been  reported  that  up  to  5,000 
displaced  persons  have  crossed  over  into 
Guatemala,  with  the  Guatemala  Red  Cross 
providing  emergency  food.  Additionally,  an 
estimated  700  El  Salvadorans,  mostly 
women  and  children,  have  crossed  the 
border  from  Honduras  into  Nicaragua. 

Hess  reported  that  more  than  10,000  per- 
sons were  receiving  assistance  in  various 
Honduran  towns.  Half  of  that  number  were 
El  Salvadorans  who  had  been  taken  into 
custody,  reportedly  for  their  own  protection. 

Much  of  the  squabble  of  the  sister 
republics  of  El  Salvador  and  Honduras  con- 
cerns land.  El  Salvador,  with  more  than 
3,000,000  people  packed  into  an  area  the 
size  of  Massachusetts,  has  urged  her  peasant 
farmers  to  cross  the  border.  Honduras  is 
five  times  larger  than  El  Salvador,  and  has 
nearly  a half  million  less  people. 

National  insults  exchanged  over  a soccer 
match  led  to  severed  diplomatic  relations. 
And  Honduras  expelled  14,000  El  Salvadoran 
peasants,  which  provoked  that  government 
to  precipitate  border  incidents  which  eventu- 
ally led  to  war.  But  it  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  dozen  and  a half  El  Salvadoran 
families  who  own  90  percent  of  the  farm- 
land likely  didn’t  want  the  land-hungry 
peasant  back. 

A few  days  after  the  planeload  of  emer- 
gency relief  items  left  Philadelphia  for 
Honduras,  MCC  trucked  an  additional  seven 
tons  of  bedding,  clothing,  and  shoes,  val- 
ued at  $25,000,  to  Miami.  TAN  will  be 
carrying  these  items  also  without  charge. 
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A classroom  scene  at  the  Akademi  Kristen  Wajata  Watjana  Mennonite  Seminary,  Pati,  Java, 
Indonesia. 


I 


Indonesia  Seminary  Graduates  First  Class 


The  first  graduation  in  the  history  of 
Akademi  Kristen  Wajata  Watjana  (AKWW) 
Mennonite  Seminary  was  held  July  11. 

Twenty  students  successfully  finished  a 
special  one-year  course  for  the  teaching 
of  the  gospel.  The  one-year  class  was  es- 
tablished to  help  fill  the  church  s need  until 
! the  first  class  of  the  five-year  students  of 
AKWW  graduate  next  year. 

Most  of  the  graduates  will  help  in  teach- 
1 ing  catechism  and  leading  services  in  new 
outposts.  Some  will  teach  Christian  religion 
in  the  public  elementary  schools  and  some 
of  the  more  experienced  graduates  will 
assume  larger  responsibilities  as  leaders  of 
one  or  more  outposts. 

iA  pre-semester  class  of  the  five-year 
seminary  program  began  in  March.  Em- 
phasis during  the  semester  was  on  English 
| for  16  hours  a week  in  addition  to  Greek 

!! 

Milk  Goats  for  20  Jordanian 

I During  the  first  week  of  July,  final  ar- 
rangements were  completed  for  distributing 
goats  to  20  farmers  in  the  Kerak  area. 

The  farmers  were  chosen  by  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  on  July  3,  they  met  at 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture’s  dairy  breeding 
station  to  receive  their  goats. 

When  MCC  Jordan  director,  Virgil 
Claassen,  and  Mr.  Karyouti,  head  of  the 
Animal  Production  Center,  arrived  at  the 
station,  the  men  had  already  gathered 
around  the  truck  eagerly  looking  at  the 
goats.  Each  goat  was  numbered  and  farmers 
receiving  goats  picked  a number  from  a sack 
to  see  which  goat  would  be  theirs. 

After  the  proud  farmers  had  their  goats, 
they  signed  contracts  promising  to  return 
the  first  female  offspring  to  the  Agriculture 
Department  as  payment.  In  this  way,  the 
program  can  be  repeated  in  a little  over 
a year  from  now. 


and  reading  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
From  the  original  19  in  the  class,  15  quali- 
fied for  entrance  as  full-time  students  in  the 
fall. 

Mr.  Hadinoertjito,  business  manager,  dean 
of  students,  and  music  instructor,  is  leaving 
the  seminary  for  two  years  of  study  at 
Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  College,  Winni- 
peg, Man.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoedojo  will  as- 
sume his  responsibilities.  He  will  serve  as 
secretary  and  business  manager  of  the 
school  and  she  as  music  instructor  and 
choir  director. 

A building  program  to  provide  dormitory 
space  is  progressing  well  and  should  be 
ready  by  the  end  of  September.  Long- 
range  plans  include  a new  classroom-library 
building  and  a house  for  the  secretary-dean 
of  students  to  complete  the  consolidation  of 
AKWW  on  one  campus. 


Farmers 

The  goats  distributed  were  of  the  Shami 
breed  from  Syria  which  are  larger  than  the 
local  goats  and  produce  more  milk. 

Claassen  also  reported  that  plans  for  ex- 
panding the  kindergarten  facilities  in 
Marka  Camp  are  being  finalized.  Presently, 
it  is  operating  on  four  shifts  a day  in  order 
to  give  more  children  advantage  of  the 
kindergarten  center.  However,  the  timing 
of  the  shifts  confuses  some  of  the  children; 
so  we  are  working  to  improve  the  center 
by  doubling  the  facilities  and  going  to  two 
shifts  a day  for  three  hours  each  instead 
of  the  present  four  one-hour-and-45-minute 
shifts. 

While  the  four  shifts  a day  system  is 
working  quite  well  in  Talbiyeh,  we  are 
looking  for  another  building  in  the  camp 
to  expand  our  work.  If  it  is  available,  we 
will  be  able  to  serve  the  children  for  longer 
periods  of  time,  Claassen  added. 


Indians  Are  Hunted 
Like  Animals 

“As  far  as  I am  concerned  the  Cuibas  are 
fair  game.  That  is  the  comment  of  a 
Colombian  who  sees  nothing  wrong  with  a 
Cuibada,  the  new  sport  of  hunting  down 
this  Indian  tribe. 

The  Cuibas,  onetime  inhabitants  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  whose  culture  was 
considered  the  most  important  of  the  time 
of  exploration,  have  dwindled  to  a mere 
five  thousand  hunted  nomads. 

In  the  eastern  plains  of  Colombia,  the 
Indians  in  utter  despair  have  risen  against 
the  dreadful  fate  they  have  lately  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  Colombian  cattle  ranchers. 

Earlier  inhabitants  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  of  late  the  Cuibas  have  roamed  the 
savannas  of  Colombia,  hunting  what  they 
needed  for  their  livelihood — and  also  steal- 
ing cattle.  Within  the  last  few  years  the 
hunting  Indians  have  become  the  hunted,  ob- 
jects of  a bloody  sport,  terribly  appropriate- 
ly called  the  “cuibada. 

“Cuibada  is  the  name  of  the  hunt  for 
which  two  or  three  times  each  year  the 
cattle  ranchers  and  farmers  in  the  fifteen- 
million  hectare  area  of  eastern  Colombia 
gather  for  two  days  to  shoot  as  many 
Indians  as  possible. 

According  to  information  received  by  the 
officialdom  of  Bogota,  at  times  up  to  twenty 
Indians  are  killed  by  each  hunting  expedi- 
tion. Driven  by  terror  and  hunger,  the 
Cuibas  have  now  retaliated  by  attacking  a 
number  of  settlements  and  towns.  Two 
farmers  have  up  till  now  lost  their  lives 
and  a number  have  been  wounded. 

The  government  has  sent  a hundred 
policemen  into  the  lowlands,  trying  to  per- 
suade the  settlers  not  to  bother  the  Indians 
in  their  traditional  hunting  grounds.  But 
the  settlers  are  of  a different  opinion,  main- 
taining that  the  Cuibas  are  a costly  nuisance 
and  doing  away  with  them  is  no  crime. 

A horrible  example  of  the  cold-blooded 
way  in  which  the  Indians  are  murdered 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities  a 
few  months  ago  when  two  Cuibas  who 
had  been  wounded  in  an  encirclement  were 
able  to  get  away.  The  men  and  women 
responsible  for  the  hunt  felt  no  guilt  when 
arrested.  “I  had  no  idea  that  it  was  a 
crime  to  hunt  down  these  Indians,’  said  one 
man.  And  the  wife  of  this  settler,  who 
had  also  taken  part  in  this  Cuibada,  said, 
“There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  killing 
this  vermin.  For  me  Indians  are  game,  only 
game  doesn’t  steal  cattle.” 

The  Cuibas  are  small  and  stocky.  They 
wear  a minimum  of  clothes  and  go  barefoot. 
Most  don’t  understand  any  Spanish.  Officials 
label  them  as  usually  peaceful  and  extreme- 
ly shy.  For  the  government  it  is  difficult 
to  make  contact  with  the  Indians  because 
they  run  away  as  soon  as  they  see  a white 
man.  — From  Bibel  und  Pflug,  Aug.  1.  1969. 
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Bridgebuilding  Group  Visits  America 


The  fifth  Japanese  Project  Bridgebuild- 
ing group  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  July 
12  and  will  spend  six  weeks  touring  the 
United  States. 

From  July  21  to  30,  the  35-member 
group  was  hosted  by  various  families  in 
the  Lancaster,  Pa.,  area.  A Soudersburg, 
Pa.,  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Hoover, 
who  have  had  considerable  experience  host- 
ing international  students,  headed  the  com- 
mittee that  arranged  for  the  Bridgebuilding 
group  s "home-stay. 

The  group  visited  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  headquarters,  Akron,  Pa.,  on 
July  29  and  gave  a short  chapel  presenta- 
tion. During  the  presentation,  Dr.  Gan 


J.  Robert  Kreider,  director  of  college 
relations  at  Goshen  College,  began  a sab- 
batical year  of  study  in  mid-August. 

Mr.  Kreider  will  spend  a full  school  year 
at  the  Claremont  Institute  for  the  Study  of 
Change  in  the  Four-Year  College.  He  was 
awarded  a fellowship  to  attend  the  insti- 
tute by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  which 
is  a sponsor  of  the  institute  along  with 
Claremont  Graduate  School. 

Acting  director  of  college  relations  in  Mr. 
Kreider’s  absence  is  J B.  Shenk,  director 
of  admissions  and  former  assistant  to  the 
president. 

Jay  and  Martha  Mellinger,  formerly  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  were  assigned  to  Youth 
Haven,  a service  project  of  the  Pulaski 
Street  congregation,  Baltimore,  Md.  The 
Mellingers  are  the  first  Eastern  Board 
appointees  as  Home  Missions  Associates. 
These  two-year  assignments  are  a way  of 
strengthening  home  missions  teams,  by 
making  available  some  special  skills  on  a 
temporary  basis. 

Amos  Sweigart  has  been  blessed  with 
rapid  convalescence  following  neurosurgery. 
On  Aug.  18  the  Sweigarts  returned  to  their 
work  in  the  College  Hill  congregation.  They 
are  again  at  home  at  3506  Machado  St., 
Tampa,  Fla.  33605. 

Nguyen  van  Ninh,  a member  and  Sunday 
school  teacher  in  the  Gia  Dinh  congregation, 
Saigon,  Vietnam,  visited  Eastern  Board 
headquarters  at  Salunga,  Aug.  18.  In  an 
address  he  told  that  he,  a member  of 
MCC’s  staff  in  Vietnam  since  1954,  shared 
in  the  recommendation  that  a Mennonite 
mission  witness  be  established  in  the  coun- 
try, since  only  one  half  of  one  percent  of 
the  population  is  Christian. 


Sakakibara,  leader  of  the  group,  said, 
"The  name  of  our  group  is  Project  Bridge- 
building. We  want  to  build  bridges  of  friend- 
ship across  the  Pacific  Ocean.’  Sakakibara, 
president  of  the  Tokyo  English  Center,  has 
led  each  of  the  five  groups  who  have  visited 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

On  their  way  to  Lancaster,  the  group 
visited  Yosemite  and  Mesa  Verde  National 
Parks  and  Hillsboro,  Kan.  Following  their 
home-stay  in  Lancaster,  they  will  visit 
Washington,  D.C.,  Niagara  Falls,  London 
(Ont.),  Chicago,  Yellowstone  and  Grand 
Canyon  National  Parks,  concluding  their 
visit  to  the  States  with  a five-day  home- 
stay  in  the  Reedley-Upland.  Calif.,  areas. 


"I  am  thankful  for  Mennonite  concern 
for  the  situation  in  Vietnam,  for  your  social 
work  and  mission  work,  said  Ninh.  "Your 
most  positive  contribution  will  be  to  help 
people,  and  to  avoid  involvement  in  poli- 
tics.’ 

Correction:  Hubert  R.  Pellman,  pro- 

fessor of  English  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, is  going  to  Goshen  College  for  one 
year  as  a visiting  professor. 

Melvin  Leidig  has  asked  for  a release 
from  the  pastorate  of  Grace  Chapel.  He 
is  enrolled  at  Western  Michigan  University. 
His  address  is:  1914  El  Rancho  Dr.,  El 
Rancho  Mobile  Park,  3600  Stadium  Dr., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49007. 

Special  meetings:  Wayne  J.  Wenger, 
Leburn,  Ky.,  at  Rawley  Springs,  Hinton, 
Va.,  Sept.  24  to  Oct.  5. 

New  members  by  baptism:  five  at 

Mverstown,  Pa.;  one  by  confession  of  faith 
at  Millersville,  Pa. 

Prophecy  conference  at  Risser’s  Men- 
nonite Church,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Sept. 
6,  7.  J.  Otis  Yoder,  Quarryville,  Pa.,  will 
be  the  speaker. 

The  Addona  Nissley  family  arrived 

Calendar 


South  Centra]  Conference,  Protection,  Kan..  Sept.  5-7. 
Washington-Franklin  (South)  Conference,  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  Sept.  11. 

Lancaster  Conference.  Sept,  18. 

Illinois  Conference,  Roanoke,  III.,  Sept.  19-21. 

Mennonite  Secondary  Teachers  Convention,  Camp 
Friedenswald,  Cassopolis,  Mich.,  Sept.  25-28. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session,  Nov.  14,  15. 

Southwest  Conference,  Downey,  Calif.,  Nov.  27-29. 
Mennonite  General  Council  Meeting.  Chicago,  III.,  Dec. 
9,  10. 


in  Coamo,  P.  R.,  Aug.  7,  for  another  term 
of  service. 

Address  changes:  S.  Paul  and  Vesta 
Miller  to  1015  S.  15th  St.,  Goshen,  Ind.  • 
46526.  Glenn  and  Lois  Musselman,  Fuller 
Theological  Seminary,  135  N.  Oakland,  (1 
Pasadena,  Calif.  91101.  Richard  and  Novel- 
da  Kissell,  R.  2,  Hollsopple,  Pa.  15935.  Cleo 
A.  Mann  from  Nampa,  Idaho,  to  3741  S.E. 
Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Ore.  97214.  Phone: 
503  236-6723. 

Hiroshi  Kaneko,  World  Radio  Mission- 
ary Fellowship,  Quito,  Ecuador,  writes:  “We  -'| 
honestly  thank  God  for  your  every  kindness 
while  we  were  traveling  in  the  United 
States.  How  we  enjoyed  Christian  fellow- 
ship with  all  of  you  brothers  and  sisters 
in  the  Lord!  On  July  27  we  finally  arrived 
at  Quito  airport  after  one  week  s delay  of 
getting  the  entrance  visa  in  Miami.  We  i 
spent  10  days  with  the  Osaki  family  and 
moved  into  a fairly  new  apartment  on 
Aug.  5 that  has  three  bedrooms,  living 
room,  and  dining  room  with  kitchen.  I trust  * 
you  will  pray  with  us  that  God  will  lead 
these  days  into  a deeper  commitment  to  ) 
His  will  and  His  Word. 

The  following  missionaries  traveled  | 
during  the  latter  part  of  August:  Paul 
Swarrs  to  Israel,  21st;  John  Gascho  to 
Ghana  and  Lee  Kanagys  to  Japan,  26th;  ' 
Betsy  Beyler  to  London  and  Dennis  Kuhns 
from  Brazil,  28th;  Robert  Ottos  to  Bel- 
gium, 29th. 

Ralph  Buckwalter,  Obihiro,  Japan, 
says:  “A  special  evangelism  meeting  was  ^ 
held  in  the  Ashoro  church  on  Aug.  12 
sponsored  by  the  Billy  Graham  Evangelis- 
tic Association.  Two  men  are  touring 
Hokkaido  using  two  Graham  films.  Kamishi-  <1 
horo,  Taiki,  Obihiro  Kyodan,  and  Obihiro 
Mennonite  churches  are  also  on  their 
schedule.  About  50  attended  the  meeting 
last  evening. 

Ann  Carpenter  writes  from  Araguacema, 
Brazil:  “Peter  Pauls  from  Curitiba  came 
the  fifth  of  July  to  be  our  evangelist  this  $ 
year.  We  had  a good  week  of  meetings 
with  a number  of  decisions  for  Christ.  At- 
tendance was  good.  We  all  appreciated  this 
week  of  spiritual  renewal. 

Ed  Weaver,  Kinshasa,  Congo,  reports: 
“We  are  just  concluding  the  best  of  our 
Africa  Mennonite  Fellowship  conferences  so  M 
far.  There  is  keen  interest  in  having 
another  one  in  about  five  years.  We 
(Willard  Roth,  Isaac  Sackey,  and  I)  had  to 
stay  over  two  days  in  Lagos.  I.  U.  Nsasak  1 
met  us,  but  could  not  get  his  exit  permit 
cleared  with  the  government  security,  even 
though  Immigration  gave  him  a renewal 
of  his  old  passport.  This  gives  us  some  idea 
of  how  tight  travel  is  into  and  out  of 
Nigeria." 

Stan  and  Delores  Friesen,  who  completed 
their  work  for  master’s  degrees  at  Indiana 
University  in  early  August,  are  now  head- 
quartering in  Elkhart  waiting  for  visas  to 
be  granted  to  either  Nigeria  or  Ghana. 
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The  r current  mailing  address  is  Box  370, 
Slk’nart,  Ind.  46514. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Bontrager,  Floyd  and  Anna  Mary  (Peachey), 
Humboldt,  111.,  first  child,  Stephen  Alan,  Julv 

124,  1969. 

Burkholder,  Willard  and  Rachel  (Miller), 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  third  son,  Thomas  Lee,  Julv  25, 
1969. 

Frey,  Gerald  and  Doris  (Cober),  Elmira,  Ont., 
second  child,  first  son,  Brent  Regan,  Julv  31, 
1969. 

Hansen,  Paul  and  Irene  (Ropp),  Walkerton, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Kevin  Paul,  July  25,  1969. 

Hartman.  Peter  and  Marilyn  (Troyer),  Hanni- 
bal, Mo.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Luke  Aaron. 
Julv  21,  1969;  received  for  adoption,  Julv  28, 
r969. 

Herr,  James  and  Mary  (Hershey),  Lancaster, 
Pa  second  daughter,  Carolvn  Jean,  Aug.  10, 
1969. 

Hershey,  Hiram  and  Mary  Jane  (Lederach), 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter, 
iMary  Elizabeth,  July  28,  1969;  received  for 

adoption,  Aug.  6,  1969. 

Hochstetler.  Daniel  and  Arie  (Miller),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Lois  Fave, 
July  26,  1969. 

Hostetler,  Lester  J.  and  Lois  (Huddle),  Port- 
au-Prince,  Haiti,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Marcus 
Ray,  July  4,  1969. 

Longacher,  Joseph  and  Constance  (Brenne- 
man),  Richmond,  Va.,  third  child,  second  son, 
Joseph  Mark,  July  21,  1969. 

Mellinger,  William  and  Elizabeth  (Brubaker), 
Landisville,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Christina  Joy,  Aug.  5,  1969. 

Mohler.  James  and  Martha  Jane  (Ruhl),  Man- 
heim.  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Nancy 
Louise,  July  31,  1969. 

Roth,  Leonard  and  Elsie  (Swartz),  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  a son,  Kenneth  Dean,  July  24,  1969;  re- 
ceived for  adoption,  Aug.  13,  1969. 

' Scott,  William  and  Mary  (Drain),  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  second  daughter,  Ethelind  Evonne,  Julv 
22,  1969. 

Shantz,  Sam  and  Gladys  (Shoemaker),  Hanover, 
Ont.,  sixth  child,  second  daughter,  Darlene  Ruth, 
June  25,  1969. 

Wake,  Don  and  Evelyn  (Wake),  Hespeler, 
Ont.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Margaret 
Anne,  Aug.  1,  1969. 

Will,  Werner  H.  and  Grace  (Bontrager),  Ma- 
comb, III.,  third  son  and  first  daughter,  Konrad 
Hans  and  Katrina  Marie,  June  10,  1969. 

Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
■ established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bauman — Wagler.- — Duane  Bauman,  Coo- 

persburg,  Pa.,  Salem  cong.,  and  Carol  Wagler, 

| London,  Ont.,  Valleyview  cong.,  bv  Ralph  Lebold, 
June  28,  1969. 

Beachy — Froese. — John  Allen  Beachv,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  College  cong.,  and  Marcia  Elaine  Froese, 
La  Junta,  Colo..  Emanuel  cong.,  by  J.  Robert 
i Detweiler,  June  28,  1969. 

Bender — Peachey. — Brian  Bender,  London, 

Ont  . Valleyview  cong.,  and  Vivian  Peachey, 
Belleville.  Pa..  Allensville  cong.,  by  Ralph  Le- 
bold. July  12,  1969. 

Bender — Harak. — Donald  Bender  and  Judith 


Harak,  both  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  by  Nevin  V.  Bender, 
father  of  the  groom,  Aug.  9,  1969. 

Blough — Stutzman. — Jim  Blough  and  Marva 
Jean  Stutzman,  both  of  Hesston  (Kan.)  cong., 
by  Peter  B Wiebe,  Aug.  10,  1969. 

Bomgardner — Stoner. — Charles  V.  Bomgard- 
ner,  Annville,  Pa.,  and  Marlene  E.  Stoner, 
Jonestown,  Pa.,  both  of  Meckville  cong.,  by  H. 
Raymond  Charles,  Aug.  9,  1969. 

Gaeddert — Egli. — John  Gaeddert,  Denver,  Colo., 
and  LaDonna  Egli,  Denver,  Colo.,  First  Men- 
nonite  cong.,  by  Eldo  Miller,  July  19,  1969. 

Gascho — Yoder. — Gale  Gascho,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
East  Union  cong.,  and  Della  Yoder,  Wellman, 
Iowa,  West  Union  cong.,  by  Herman  E.  Ropp, 
June  21,  1969. 

Gehman — Rohrer. — James  K.  Gehman,  Perkio- 
menville  (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Sandra  Rohrer,  Port 

Huron,  Mich  , Methodist  Church,  by Slater, 

Aug.  2,  1969. 

Hansen — Hostetler. — Richard  Wayne  Han- 
sen, Aurora,  Ore.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Dorothy 
Gail  Hostetler,  Canby,  Ore.,  Zion  cong.,  by  Paul 
Brunner,  Aug.  2,  1969. 

Hartzler — Yoder. — Donald  Eugene  Hartzler, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Lower  Deer  Creek  cong.,  and 
Linda  Elaine  Yoder,  Kalona,  Iowa,  West  Union 
cong.,  by  Herman  E.  Ropp,  Aug.  2,  1969. 

Hershberger — Schlegel. — Keith  Hershberger, 

Woodburn,  Ore.,  Zion  cong.,  and  Yvonne  Schle- 
gel, Albany  (Ore.)  cong.,  by  Paul  Brunner, 
June  28,  1969. 

Kenagy — Driver. — R Carroll  Kenagy  and 

Beulah  Frances  Driver,  both  of  Portland  (Ore.) 
cong.,  by  Harold  Eshleman,  July  12,  1969. 

Kennedy — Gunden. — Brian  Kennedy,  Mount 
Clemens,  Mich.,  Methodist  Church,  and  Sandra 
Kay  Gunden.  Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  College 
cong.,  Goshen,  Ind.,  by  J.  Robert  Detweiler, 
Mar.  29,  1969. 

Kern — Yoder. — David  Kern,  London,  Ont., 
Anglican  Church,  and  Esther  Yoder,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Woodlawn  Amish  cong.,  bv  Ralph  Lebold, 
July  26,  1969. 

Kreider — Sutter. — Paul  R.  Kreider,  New  York 
City,  N.Y.,  College  cong.,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Kay 
Sutter,  Flanagan,  111.,  Waldo  cong.,  by  J.  Robert 
Kreider,  father  of  the  groom,  Aug.  2,  1969. 

Larimer — Roth. — Peter  Larimer,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Silver  Street  cong.,  and  Leta  Roth,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  College  cong.,  by  J.  Robert  Detweiler, 
Apr.  5,  1969. 

Laurens — Bishop. — Thomas  Laurens,  Boulder, 
Colo.,  and  Carol  Arlene  Bishop,  Denver,  Colo., 
First  Mennonite  cong.,  bv  Marcus  Bishop,  Julv 
20,  1969. 

Lebold — Lichti. — Ronald  John  Lebold  and  Edna 
Jane  Lichti,  both  of  Maple  View  cong.,  Wellesley, 
Ont.,  by  Chris  O.  Erb,  Aug.  3,  1969. 

Lehman — Cripe. — Bruce  Lehman,  Goshen, 

Ind.,  College  cong.,  and  Diane  Cripe,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Methodist  Church,  by  J.  Robert  Detweiler, 
June  14,  1969. 

Miller — Reitz. — J.  Kenneth  Miller  and  Lois  N. 
Reitz,  both  of  Conestoga,  Pa.,  Bverland  cong., 
by  David  N.  Thomas,  Aug.  9,  1969. 

Nelson — Lucas. — Jon  Lewis  Nelson,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  College  cong.,  and  Earlene  Lucas,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Methodist  Church,  bv  J.  Robert  Detweiler, 
lulv2,  1969. 

Nunemaker — Crilow. — Dale  Nunemaker,  Go- 
shen, Ind  , Holdeman  cong.,  and  Dorothy  June  Cri- 
low, Goshen,  Ind.,  Yellow  Creek  cong.,  by  Simon 
Gingerich,  June  14,  1969. 

Swartzendruber — Willems. — Douglas  Swartzen- 
druber.  New  Paris,  Ind.,  and  Rhonda  Lou 
Willems,  Goshen,  Ind.,  both  of  College  cong., 
by  J.  Robert  Detweiler,  June  15,  1969. 

Wagler — Newcombe. — Dale  Wagler,  Shake- 
speare, Ont.,  Hillcrest  cong.,  and  Jean  New- 
combe, New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Baptist  Church,  by 
G.  W.  H.  Medley  and  Henry  Yantzi,  July  5,  1969. 

Witmer — Webb. — Dan  Witmer,  Sterling,  111., 
Science  Ridge  cong.,  and  Roberta  Webb,  Coleta, 
111.,  Methodist  Church,  by  Robert  Webb,  Julv  3, 
1969. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Albrecht,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late 
Christian  and  Mary  (Lichty)  Schmidt,  was  born 
at  Kingwood,  Ont  , Mar.  11,  1894;  died  at  Strat- 
ford General  Hospital,  after  a short  illness, 
July  13,  1969;  aged  75  y.  4 m.  2 d.  On  Mar  14, 
1916,  she  was  married  to  George  Albrecht,  who 
died  Dec.  5,  1963.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Ervin 
and  John),  3 daughters  (Mary — Mrs.  Anson  Yutzy, 
Erma — Mrs.  Omar  Leis,  and  Emma — Mrs.  Albert 
Lichty),  17  grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren, 
one  brother  (George),  and  2 sisters  (Susan — Mrs. 
Jacob  Gascho  and  Clara — Mrs.  Noah  Wagler).  One 
sister  (Mary — Mrs.  Jacob  Lichty)  preceded  her  in 
death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Maple  View 
Church,  near  Wellesley,  Ont.,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  July  16,  with  Chris  O.  Erb 
and  Alvin  Leis  officiating. 

Goldfus,  Clyde  M.,  son  of  Wayne  and  Frances 
(Martin)  Goldfus,  was  born  in  Strasburg  Twp., 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  July  27,  1886;  died  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Aug.  10,  1969;  aged  83  y.  14  d.  On 
Jan.  22,  1916,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Mary 
Martin,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  is  one 
brother  (Ross).  One  daughter  (Elizabeth)  preceded 
him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the  East 
Chestnut  Street  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  Aug.  13,  with  James  M.  Shank 
officiating;  interment  in  Millersville  Cemetery. 

Helmuth,  Della  M.,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Jemina  Mast,  was  born  at  Shipshewana,  Ind., 
Nov.  30,  1877;  died  at  Houston,  Tex.;  aged 
91  y.  5 m.  8 d.  In  1897  she  was  married  to 
Edward  Yoder,  who  preceded  her  in  death  In 
1907,  she  was  married  to  Samuel  D.  Helmuth, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 children 
(Florence  Yoder  Kropf,  Dorothy — Mrs.  Saron 
Hendershot,  Zola — Mrs.  Hal  C.  Daniel,  and 
Donald  Helmuth),  one  stepson  (Carroll),  one 
stepdaughter  (Mrs.  Georgia  Helmuth),  13  grand- 
children, 28  great-grandchildren,  3 great-great- 
grandchildren, and  one  sister  (Nettie  Mock).  One 
son  (Glenn)  preceded  her  in  death  in  1947. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Atkinson- 
Dickey  Funeral  Home,  with  Elmer  S.  Yoder 
officiating;  interment  in  Clear  Fork  Cemetery. 

Horst,  Moses  G.,  son  of  Benjamin  B.  and 
Lydia  (Good)  Horst,  was  born  near  North 
Lawrence,  Ohio,  July  7,  1875;  died  at  his  home 
near  Rittman,  Ohio,  May  10,  1969;  aged  93  y. 
10  m.  3 d.  On  Sept.  21,  1901,  he  was  married 
to  Elizabeth  R Kreider,  who  died  Jan  21,  1967. 
Surviving  are  3 sons  and  one  daughter  (Clarence 
K.,  Elvin  K.,  Benjamin  K.,  and  Miriam  K. 
Martin),  23  grandchildren,  and  40  great-grand- 
children. One  daughter  died  in  infancy.  On  Nov. 
30,  1913,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and  on 
Oct.  15,  1916,  to  the  office  of  bishop.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Maple  Hill  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  May  13,  with  Elmer 
Good,  Amsey  Martin,  and  Joe  Weaver  officiating. 

Kurtz,  Elmer  A.,  son  of  Amos  R.  and  Sarah 
(Blosser)  Kurtz,  was  born  in  Columbiana  Co., 
Ohio,  Dec.  18,  1897;  died  very  suddenly  of  a 
heart  attack  at  his  home,  Aug.  7,  1969;  aged 
71  y.  7 m.  10  d.  On  Dec.  29,  1925,  he  was 
married  to  Henrietta  Luplow,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 children  (Martha — Mrs. 
James  Jarvis,  David,  and  James),  7 grandchildren, 
and  one  sister  (Maggie — Mrs.  Harvey  Martin). 
One  brother  (Earl)  preceded  him  in  death  in 
1964.  He  was  a member  of  the  Midway  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  10,  with 
Paul  Yoder  officiating,  assisted  by  David  Weaver. 

Martin,  Philip  S.,  son  of  Ezra  A.  and  Judith 
(Sauder)  Martin,  was  born  at  St.  Jacobs,  Ont., 
Aug.  27,  1919;  died  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital. 
Kitchener.  Ont.,  following  a lengthy  illness,  July 
16,  1969;  aged  49  y.  10  m.  19  d.  On  Oct.  27, 
1943,  he  was  married  to  Leah  Rudv.  who  sur- 
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vives.  Also  surviving  are  10  children  (Alvin, 
Aaron,  Naomi,  Armand,  Vera,  Elma,  Margaret, 
Omar,  Nora,  and  Herbert),  one  grandson,  and 
2 brothers  and  one  sister  (Abraham,  Menno 
Owen,  and  Betty — Mrs.  Josiah  Wideman  Judith). 
He  was  a member  of  the  St.  Jacobs  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  July  19,  with 
Glenn  Brubacher  and  Simon  Martin  officiating. 

Musselman,  Melvin  M.,  son  of  Samuel  F.  and 
Sallie  W.  (Musselman)  Musselman,  was  born  in 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  6,  1896;  died  at  the  Grand 
View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  from  a blood 
clot  in  the  lung  due  to  thrombophlebitis,  Aug.  8, 
1969;  aged  73  y.  7 m.  2 d.  On  Oct.  24,  1914, 
he  was  married  to  Emma  E.  Detweiler,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  is  one  sister  (Verda). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Blooming  Glen  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Hunsicker 
Funeral  Home,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Aug.  12,  with 
David  F.  Derstine,  Jr.,  officiating;  interment  in 
Blooming  Glen  Cemetery. 

Myers,  J.  Horace,  son  of  John  H.  and  Annie 
(Myers)  Myers,  was  born  in  Bucks  Co.,  Pa., 
Jan.  15,  1894;  died  at  the  Grand  View  Hospital, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  of  cancer,  Aug.  1,  1969;  aged 
75  v.  6 m.  17  d.  Surviving  are  one  sister  (Flor- 
ence) and  one  brother  (Samuel  Arthur).  He  was 
a member  of  the  Blooming  Glen  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Hunsicker  Funeral 
Home,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Aug.  6,  with  David 
F.  Derstine,  Jr.,  officiating;  interment  in  Blooming 
Glen  Cemetery. 

Nice,  Claude  L.,  son  of  Willis  C.  and  Sarah 
(Landis)  Nice,  was  born  at  Franconia,  Pa., 
Sept.  30,  1935;  died  at  the  Bockhill  Home, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  July  16,  1969;  aged  33  y.  9 m. 
16  d.  Surviving  are  his  father  and  stepmother 
(Viola),  2 brothers  (Curtis  and  Paul),  and  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Esther  Allebach).  His  mother  and 
one  brother  (Willis)  preceded  him  in  death.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Spring  Mount  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Franconia 
Church,  July  20,  with  Paul  Ruth,  Curtis  Bergey, 
Floyd  Hackman,  Nelson  Reinford,  and  Leroy 
Godshall  officiating. 

Santiago,  Don  Carmelo  Melendez,  was  born 
at  Orocovis,  Puerto  Rico,  July  16,  1892;  died 
July  30,  1969;  aged  77  y.  14  d.  He  was  married 
to  Maria  Reyes  Negron,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  5 children  (Antonio,  Rita.  Celia,  Felix, 
and  Jose  Carmelo),  11  grandchildren,  2 brothers, 
and  one  sister.  He  was  a member  of  the  Smyrna 
Church  in  Coamo  Arriba.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Coamo  Church,  with  Lester  T. 
Hershev  officiating;  interment  in  Coamo  Munic- 
ipal Cemetery. 

Stoltzfus,  Mary  S.,  daughter  of  Levi  S.  and 
Sarah  (Stoltzfus)  Beiler,  was  born  at  Elverson, 
Pa..  July  4,  1894;  died  at  General  Hospital,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  of  mesenteric  thrombosis,  Aug.  2, 
1969;  aged  75  v.  29  d.  On  Dec.  16,  1915,  she  was 
married  to  Levi  M.  Stoltzfus,  who  died  Mar.  7, 
1964.  Surviving  are  15  children  (Alta — Mrs.  David 
Sharp,  Erma — Mrs.  Louis  G.  Stoltzfus,  Marvin  B., 
Mabel — Mrs.  Melvin  Zimmerman,  Rebecca — Mrs. 
David  Smoker,  Carrie — Mrs.  David  M.  Kurtz, 
Martha — Mrs.  John  M.  Stoltzfus,  Fannie  Yoder, 
Levi,  Isaac,  David,  Stephen,  Irvin,  Harvey,  and 
Sadie).  She  was  a member  of  the  Conestoga 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  6, 
with  Ira  A.  Kurtz  officiating;  interment  in  Pine 
Grove  Cemetery  , Elverson,  Pa. 

Yoder,  Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Ann 
Oesch,  was  born  at  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  Jan.  18, 
1889;  died  at  Cass  County  Memorial  Hospital, 
Harrisonville,  Mo.,  Aug.  12,  1969;  aged  80  y. 
6 m.  25  d.  On  Dec.  10,  1910,  she  was  married 
to  Ben  J.  Yoder,  who  died  Oct.  — , 1962.  Sur- 
viving are  2 daughters  (Dorothy  Sasich  and 
Blanche  Jovanovich),  4 sons  (Dee,  Earl,  Glen, 
and  Glavde),  9 grandchildren,  4 great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Barbara — Mrs.  A.  D. 
Hartzler).  Three  brothers  and  5 sisters  preceded 
her  in  death.  Memorial  services  were  held  at 
the  Sycamore  Grove  Church,  with  Elmer  E. 
Yoder  officiating;  interment  in  Clear  Fork 
Cemetery. 
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On  Selling  Edsels-or  Mustangs! 


i 


By  Lauren  A.  King 


Many  of  you  will  know  of  the  Edsel,  the  ear  with  the 
horse  collar,  which  failed  to  sell  in  the  1950’s.  It  came  out 
with  excitement:  ads,  flyers,  brochures;  dealer  meetings  for 
information  and  peptalks;  radio  and  television.  The  result 
was  a flop.  People  simply  were  not  buying  the  Edsel.  Evi- 
dently they  were  not  impressed  by  what  they  saw.  The 
Edsel  was  for  most  people  a disappointment. 

Contrast  this  history  with  that  of  the  Mustang.  It  too 
came  out  with  fanfare,  and  this  time  people  liked  what  they 
saw.  They  were  impressed  by  looks  and  by  performance. 
The  consequence  was  booming  sales,  which  continue  even 
till  now  and  fill  the  roads  with  Mustangs. 

Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  the  church  is  having  the 
same  experience  as  the  Edsel  dealers?  What  the  church  is 
trying  to  sell,  the  Christian  gospel,  is  not  selling  wildly. 
People  are  not  beating  down  the  doors  to  get  into  church. 
Reports  tell  of  a falling  off  of  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
Many  of  the  large  denominations  show  only  a small  mem- 
bership gain,  or  are  happy  if  they  hold  even. 

Men  suggest  that  the  church  has  served  its  day  and  is 
no  longer  important,  or  that  we  should  abandon  the  great 
church  buildings  and  go  back  to  the  small  meetings  in  houses 
that  characterized  the  church  in  New  Testament  days. 
Others  tell  us  that  the  young  people  no  longer  find  the 
church  of  any  relevance  to  their  world  or  their  concerns. 
The  yearly  meetings  of  which  we  are  members  are  not  in 
any  sort  of  boom  growth. 


Why  This  Situation? 


Could  it  be  that,  as  with  the  Edsel,  men  are  not  seeing 
about  us  as  Christians  what  impresses  them?  Does  what  they 
see  on  display  look  like  Edsels,  and  not  Mustangs?  If  so, 
could  we  find  Mustangs  somewhere  to  put  on  display? 

In  Mt.  5:16  is  a specification  that  could  help  us:  “Let 
your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your 
good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.’ 
Now  this  sentence  certainly  envisages  sales.  Men  are  to  be 
so  excited  about  what  they  see  that  they  will  glorify  God 
about  it.  Certainly  when  men  glorify  God  about  something 
they  will  want  it.  And  the  key  to  these  sales  is  good  works 
that  will  produce  sales.  We  are  to  display  Mustangs. 

What  are  these  good  works?  If  you  look  at  the  original 
Greek  you  will  get  no  clue:  the  words  used  are  perfectly 
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ordinary  words  for  good  and  works  or  deeds.  The  context 
gives  a little  light.  You  will  notice  that  the  verse  comes 
after  a passage  involving  two  figures  of  speech  about  salt 
and  light,  and  that  these  came  just  after  the  Beatitudes, 
where  Jesus  has  been  listing  the  characteristics  of  the 
blessed.  It  would  seem  that  His  thought  sweeps  on  out  of 
those  characteristics  through  the  two  figures  of  speech  and 
climaxes  in  the  verse  that  has  been  quoted.  Now  if  you  look 
at  the  two  figures  of  speech,  you  will  notice  that  Jesus  is 
talking  about  good  and  bad  salt,  good  and  hidden  light. 
Apparently  the  qualities  He  has  named  in  the  Beatitudes 
have  something  to  do  with  the  good  salt  and  the  light, 
which  can  be  seen.  He  is  saying  to  us  that  those  who  dis- 
play these  qualities  will  be  doing  the  good  works  that  cause 
men  to  glorify  God. 


Identifying  Marks 


If  you  examine  the  text  itself  you  will  find  five  identi- 
fying marks  of  these  good  works.  First,  they  are  seen  by 
men — that  is,  by  the  worldlings  about  us.  Second,  they  are 
judged  good  by  those  who  see  them.  Third,  they  are  judged 
to  be  unusual,  not  expected.  Fourth,  they  are  in  fact  so 
unusual  that  men  consider  them  more  than  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  ordinary  human  nature.  And  accordingly,  fifth,  they 
attribute  them  to  God  and  glorify  Him.  Jesus  is  saying  that 
only  lives  characterized  by  such  good  works  will  cause  men  1 
to  glorify  and  seek  God.  Anything  less  than  this  will  be 
an  Edsel.  But  this  kind  of  living  will  be  a Mustang. 

Let  us  examine  more  carefully  these  five  marks  of  such 
good  works.  I should  like  to  begin  by  suggesting  some 
things  not  included  in  the  good  works  meant  by  this  verse. 
This  is  not  to  say  they  are  not  desirable  or  good,  but  it  is 
to  say  that  Jesus  here  is  not  speaking  of  these  things  and 
that  these  things  will  not,  on  the  whole,  cause  men  to 
glorify  God. 

First,  good  works  do  not  include  private  devotions,  Bible 
reading,  prayer.  These  activities,  Jesus  specifically  tells  us, 
are  to  be  carried  on  in  secret,  not  seen  of  men.  And  it  is 
therefore  not  possible  for  men  to  see  them  and  glorify  God 
because  of  them. 

Second,  these  good  works  do  not  include  our  preaching, 
teaching,  and  witnessing.  All  sorts  of  movements — evil  and 
foolish  as  well  as  good — proclaim  their  message.  And  men 
have  learned  to  listen  and  forget,  because  they  recognize 
that  words  alone  do  not  mean  a great  deal.  To  see  a man 
proclaiming  a message  does  not  necessarily  cause  one  to 
glorify  God.  Ads  did  not  sell  Edsels. 
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Third,  I believe  these  good  works  do  not  include  atten- 
dance in  church,  prayer  meeting,  or  Bible  school.  Again  the 
men  of  the  world  see  all  sorts  of  groups  getting  together  for 
their  meetings  and  are  not  impressed  unless  they  see  some- 
t thing  more  than  this.  Attendance  at  meetings  will  not  cause 
. the  world  to  glorify  God. 

I Fourth,  these  good  works  do  not  involve  refusing  to  eat 
bacon  or  drink  coffee  for  religious  reasons,  or  abstaining 
, from  tobacco  or  alcohol  or  movies  or  television.  These  ab- 
j stinences  are  negative,  and  are  often  done  in  such  a way  as 
[ to  be  repulsive  to  men  and  not  to  cause  them  to  glorify 
God.  The  men  of  the  world  are  not,  on  the  whole,  going  to 
be  brought  to  glorify  God  because  they  see  Christians  ab- 
staining from  any  of  these  things. 

j In  short,  these  good  works  do  not  include  any  of  those 
things  that  we  often  regard  as  the  Christian  life.  Now  this 
is  likely  to  come  to  many  as  something  of  an  unpleasant 
idea.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  these  things  as  impor- 
tant, essential.  And  they  are.  Yet  these  are  not  the  things 
iof  which  Jesus  is  speaking  when  He  refers  here  to  good 
works.  They  do  not  meet  the  fivefold  description  found  in 
this  verse.  They  are  all  good,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Scrip- 
tures we  find  commands  with  reference  to  all  of  them,  but 
they  are  not  the  things  Jesus  is  thinking  about. 


What  Then  Is  Left? 

What  can  meet  the  specifications?  What  can  be  seen  by 
non-Christians  and  felt  to  be  good,  so  good  as  to  be  utterly 
'unusual  and  not  to  be  attributed  to  human  nature,  but  to 
be  attributable  only  to  God  and  so  to  cause  them  to  glorify 
Him0  Why,  living — living  our  regular,  ordinary,  everyday 
lives  among  family,  friends,  fellow  workers,  employers  or 
! superiors,  employees  or  subordinates,  strangers,  whomever 
we  meet  day  by  day. 

It  is  here  that  men  see  whether  the  grace  of  God  in  us 
i really  makes  any  difference.  They  will  be  impressed  by 
our  going  to  church,  our  reading  the  Bible,  our  abstentions, 
unless  they  see  in  us  more  love,  patience,  goodness,  concern, 
kindness  than  they  expect  in  ordinary  human  nature. 

If  in  our  lives  we  do  not  show  these  qualities  in  such 
degree  that  men  will  be  astonished,  we  shall  not  have  them 
glorifying  God  because  of  our  good  works. 

Everyday  about  us  we  have  contact  with  people  who  are 
sad  and  empty  and  even  desperate.  They  are  wondering 
whether  there  is  anything  worthwhile  or  real  in  life.  Word- 
lessly, they  are  saying  to  us,  “Do  you  know  of  anything 
desirable  in  this  life?  Do  you  know  of  God?”  And  it  will 
be  by  our  actions  that  we  will  win  the  right  to  speak  to 
them  of  what  we  know  of  God.  But  if  our  actions  are  not 
different  from  those  of  the  ordinary  man,  if  they  cannot 
tell  by  our  lives  that  we  have  something  they  do  not,  they 


will  not  be  impressed  nor  will  they  give  us  any  opportu- 
nity to  say  anything  about  the  grace  of  God. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  I fear  the  church  is  displaying 
Edsels.  We  are  not  living  lives  that  cause  men  to  glorify 
God.  We  are  not  living  Mustang  lives. 

The  Test 

Let  me  suggest  one  test.  Take  love,  surely  a central  thing 
in  the  Christian  life.  Jesus  Himself  has  warned  us  that  a 
love  only  for  those  already  pleasant  and  lovely  to  us  is 
no  better  than  the  world’s  love.  He  tells  us  that  if  we 
are  to  show  the  love  that  will  cause  men  to  glorify  God 
it  will  have  to  be  love  of  the  unlovely,  of  the  hurtful, 
of  those  injurious  to  us.  It  must  be  such  a love  that  men 
will  surely  see  in  it  the  grace  of  God,  because  it  is  like 
the  love  with  which  God  has  loved  all  men. 

Now  pick  for  yourself  the  person  or  persons  who  most 
irritate,  offend,  repel  you.  Turn  to  1 Corinthians  13  and 
look  at  verses  4 to  7 and  ask  yourself,  “Do  I actually 

feel  and  live  in  this  fashion  toward  this  person? 

It  makes  no  difference  who  he  may  be,  whether  a 

stranger  or  a friend  or  a member  of  the  family.  If  by  his 
personality,  or  by  his  actions,  or  by  his  religious  beliefs, 
or  by  his  dress,  or  by  his  race — whatever  the  point  of 
difficulty — he  irritates  you,  he  is  the  one  of  whom  you 
must  ask  yourself  this  question.  If  the  answer  is  to  cause 

men  to  glorify  God,  it  must  be  the  answer  of  an  unusual 

Christian  love.  This  is  what  each  of  us  must  show,  or 
we  shall  be  displaying  Edsels. 

I read  a little  story  about  a missionary  in  China.  He 
came  to  a remote  area  of  that  country  and  began  to  tell 
about  Jesus,  how  He  lived  and  what  He  did.  The  people 
listened  with  increasing  excitement  and  presently  burst  out 
to  say,  “Oh,  yes,  we  know  that  man.  He  lived  here  once.” 

“ But  that  cannot  be.” 

“Yes,  but  he  did  live  here.  Then  he  took  sick,  and  he  is 
buried  on  the  hillside  yonder.  It  turned  out  that  the 
village  had  been  visited  long  ago  by  a Christian  merchant. 
His  life  and  dealings  with  the  Chinese  had  been  such  that 
when  they  heard  Jesus  preached  they  thought  they  already 
knew  Him.  This  is  what  we  all  must  do.  We  must,  as  Martin 
Luther  said,  be  Christ  to  men  about  us. 

If  we  cannot  so  live  day  by  day  among  all  sorts  of  men 
that  they  will  recognize  Christ  in  us,  we  might  as  well  for- 
get church  and  the  gospel.  But  if  we  can  by  the  grace  of 
God  so  live  that  men  will  see  in  us  what  they  do  not  have 
and  what  they  long  for,  then  we  shall  sell  not  Edsels  but 
Mustangs.  And  then  there  will  be  no  question  of  whether 
Christ  is  relevant  to  our  day,  to  our  young  people,  and  we 
shall  have  men  coming  to  inquire,  “What  is  this  thing  that 
you  have  and  we  do  not?”  EH 
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Paul— -A  Man 
with  Message 

By  Willis  Breckbill 

Paul  was  born  into  a family  in  which  the  laws  of  Judaism 
were  strictly  observed.  The  leaders  of  his  day  had  defined 
and  expanded  the  laws  received  from  Moses.  Paul’s  life  was 
severely  regimented.  He  became  very  jealous  for  this  kind 
of  life  so  that  when  men  left  it  and  began  to  follow  the 
teachings  of  Christ  he  felt  moved  to  persecute  them.  One 
day  as  he  traveled  to  the  city  of  Damascus  to  bind  and  im- 
prison believers  in  Christ  he  had  an  experience  with  God. 
He  asked  God  what  he  was  to  do.  True  to  his  disciplined 
life,  he  obeyed.  On  hearing  the  message  of  Christ  from  a 
believer,  he  also  believed  in  Christ.  This  experience  gave 
Paul  a zeal  to  tell  others  of  his  experience  and  of  the  grace 
of  God.  For  Paul  his  life  before  conversion  was  a life  of  sin, 
and  all  that  he  did  during  that  time  was  of  no  avail  in 
attaining  acceptance  with  God.  His  discovery  brought  him  to 
see  that  God  loved  a man  not  because  of  a man’s  accom- 
plishments or  lack  of  them,  but  simply  because  God  is  love. 
He  loves  man  in  his  sin  and  sent  His  Son  into  the  world 
to  seek  and  save  the  lost. 

Paul,  strangely  enough,  was  called  of  God  to  carry  the 
message  of  His  love  and  acceptance  to  the  Gentiles,  or 
non-Jews.  With  reasonable  certainty  we  can  say  that  Paul 
wrote  thirteen  of  the  books  found  in  the  New  Testament. 
This  witness  has  been  instrumental  in  changing  many  lives. 

For  Paul,  the  daily  reality  of  Christ  was  more  important 
than  anything  else.  Christ  was  the  source  of  his  life.  Once 
he  was  dead  in  his  sin  and  trespasses  against  God.  But 
Christ  had  freed  him  from  the  bondage  of  sin.  He  wrote 
in  the  Ephesian  letter,  “But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy, 
out  of  the  great  love  with  which  he  loved  us,  even  when 
we  were  dead  through  our  trespasses,  made  us  alive  to- 
gether with  Christ.  To  have  life  in  Christ  is  to  have  life 
which  is  life  indeed. 

Paul  also  saw  Christ  as  the  center  of  his  life.  He  said, 
“He  [Christ]  is  before  all  things,  and  in  him  all  things  hold 
together.  When  writing  to  the  church  at  Philippi,  he  re- 
corded his  faith,  “For  to  me  to  live  is  Christ.’  He  did  not 
view  himself  as  being  perfect.  He  wrote  further  to  the 
same  church,  “Brethren,  I do  not  consider  that  I have  made 
it  my  own;  but  one  thing  I do,  forgetting  what  lies  behind 
and  straining  forward  to  what  lies  ahead,  I press  on  toward 
the  goal  for  the  prize  of  the  upward  call  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

Paul  did  not  see  the  end  of  his  life  as  something  that 
needed  to  be  dreaded  or  feared.  He  rather  looked  forward 
to  the  fulfillment  of  his  faith.  To  die  would  mean  gain,  for 
whether  he  was  dead  or  alive  he  was  the  Lord’s.  He  saw 
for  himself  a crown  of  righteousness.  But  more  than  this 
he  saw  all  things  brought  into  harmony.  The  forces  of  evil 
with  which  he  wrestled  would  be  brought  into  the  subjection 
of  Christ;  so  God  would  be  all  in  all.  In  Christ  all  things 


would  be  united,  things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth. 

For  Paul,  Christ  is  the  answer  for  the  past,  the  present 
and  the  future.  His  faith  is  dynamic  and  inviting.  It  is  avail 
able  to  you. 


By  Still  Waters 


We  do  not  lose  heart  . . . because  we  look  not  to 
the  things  that  are  seen  but  to  the  things  that  are 
unseen. — 2 Cor.  4:16,  18. 

In  A.D.  248  Cyprian,  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  wrote 
to  his  friend  Donatus.  Here  is  a part  of  what  he  wrote: 

“This  seems  to  be  a cheerful  world,  Donatus,  when  I 
view  it  from  this  fair  garden  under  the  shadow  of 
these  vines.  But,  if  I climb  some  great  mountain  and 
look  out  over  the  wide  lands,  you  know  very  well  what 
I would  see — brigands  on  the  road,  pirates  on  the  seas, 
in  the  amphitheatres  men  murdering  each  other  to 
please  the  applauding  crowds,  and  under  all  roofs  I 
see  misery  and  selfishness.  It  is  really  a bad  world, 
Donatus,  an  incredibly  bad  world. 

“Yet,  in  the  midst  of  it,  I have  found  a quiet  and 
holy  people.  They  have  discovered  a joy  which  is  a 
thousand  times  better  than  any  pleasure  of  this  sinful 
life.  They  are  despised  and  persecuted  but  they  care 
not.  These  people,  Donatus,  are  Christians  and  I am 
one  of  them.’’ 

A Christian  is  one  who,  when  the  world  grows 
darker,  learns  that  the  light  shines  brighter.  The  darker 
the  night,  the  brighter  the  stars.  So  a Christian  is  not 
in  despair  even  though  despised.  He  can  rejoice  in  his 
position  in  Christ  even  though  persecuted.  He  can 
have  inner  calm  even  though  condemned  by  man.  He 
has  an  eye  which  sees  realities  which  the  natural  eye 
cannot  see. 


Beware  of  the  person  who  boasts  of  his  virtue,  his  humility, ' 
his  faithfulness,  his  sincerity.  When  someone  frequently  em- 
phasizes, “Now  I’m  sincere  about  this,  we  naturally  won- 
der why  he  needs  to  make  the  claim.  Why  the  distinction — 
“sincere  about  this  ”?  Are  there  things  he  is  insincere  about, 
and  why?  Real  virtue  does  not  need  to  be  declared;  it  will 
announce  its  own  presence  in  its  own  quietly  convincing 
way.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  once  said  of  a braggart,  “The 
louder  he  talked  of  his  honesty,  the  faster  we  counted  our 
spoons.  Of  course!  A loud  and  boastful  honesty  is  certain  to 
be  shallow  and  cannot  be  trusted.  Profound  honesty  needs 
to  make  no  ringing  claims.  Like  a pool  in  the  forest,  it 
can  afford  to  await  discovery.  It’s  in  no  hurry.  It’s  not 
going  dry. — Harold  E.  Kohn  in  Reflections,  p.  66. 
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What  About  Organ  Transplants? 


I It  is  time  for  the  Christian  church  to  give  thought  to  the 
permissibility  or  non-permissibility  of  organ  transplants  in 

i human  bodies.  At  this  point,  to  be  sure,  such  transplants 
have  not  been  too  successful,  because  of  the  way  the  body 
tends  to  reject  the  tissues  of  another  human  being.  But  it  is 
conceivable  that  science  may  sooner  or  later  find  a way  to 
overcome  the  rejection  mechanism.  In  that  case,  such  trans- 
plants might  conceivably  become  rather  common.  Would  this 
be  good  or  not? 

Permit  me  to  propose  a point  of  view  which  the  brother- 
hood may  wish  to  test.  I would  suggest  that  it  is  no  more 
evil  to  transplant  a heart  or  liver  from  a person  who  has 
; just  died  than  it  is  to  take  blood  from  a human  donor  and 
inject  it  into  the  vessels  of  another  person.  Would  not  a 
human  donor  find  some  satisfaction  in  the  hope  that  his  own 
death  might  contribute  to  the  precious  extension  of  the  life 
of  a young  mother  or  father — persons  who  are  needed  to 
rear  their  family?  And  would  not  the  family  of  a donor  find 
deep  joy  in  the  knowledge  that  although  the  life  of  their 
loved  one  could  not  be  saved,  yet  one  or  more  organs  from 
his  body  were  helping  to  keep  another  human  being  alive? 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  death  is 
not  a tragedy  in  every  case.  In  the  case  of  an  aged  Christian 
pilgrim,  hopelessly  ill  in  body,  and  increasingly  feeble  in 
mind,  death  may  come  as  a blessed  relief  from  distress  and 
misery.  This  kind  of  death  may  be  viewed  as  a normal  part 
of  a great  cycle.  Many  things  have  their  cycle:  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun,  the  passing  of  the  seasons,  the  rise 
and  fall  of  nations. 

In  the  case  of  the  human  family  God’s  beautiful  cycle  in- 
volves birth,  growth,  maturation,  marriage,  child-bearing  and 
rearing,  old  age,  death,  existence  with  Christ,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  and  eternity  in  glory.  The  rhythm  of  day 
and  night  takes  a scant  twenty-four  hours.  The  cycle  of  the 
seasons  involves  a calendar  year.  The  human  life  span  on 
this  planet  may  involve  three-score  years  and  ten,  or  a 
century  or  more.  But  the  progress  of  the  cycle  cannot  be 
stopped,  nor  should  the  Christian  wish  to  try  to  stop  it, 
for  it  is  even  better  on  ahead.  With  such  a faith,  it  would 
seem  wholly  within  God’s  will  for  each  of  us  to  do  what  we 
can  to  enable  the  overcoming  of  disasters  which  cut  short 
the  “normal”  life  span  required  to  rear  a family  and  to  make 
a mature  contribution  to  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord. 

This  would  include  the  donating  of  blood  (which  we  now 
all  accept);  the  treatment  of  cancer  by  surgery,  X rays,  and 
cobalt;  and  the  donating  of  eyes  at  death  to  make  possible 
restoration  of  sight  through  corneal  transplants  (growing  in 
acceptance  in  Christian  circles).  But  is  there  any  good  reason 
to  stop  at  that  point?  Why  is  a heart  or  kidney  transplant 
any  different  in  kind  from  the  foregoing? 

Every  Christian  family  ought  to  make  acquaintance  with 


God’s  great  cycle  of  life  and  death  a part  of  its  Christian 
education.  We  should  prepare  our  children  for  the  coming  of 
younger  siblings  into  the  home,  explaining  on  a child’s  level 
God’s  marvelous  plan  for  each  baby  to  grow  up  in  a home 
where  there  is  a loving  mother  and  father.  We  should  pre- 
pare our  children  likewise  for  the  homegoing  of  grandparents. 
The  burial  of  those  who  pass  on  is  a grand  opportunity  to 
underscore  once  again  God’s  glorious  plan  of  salvation  from 
sin  and  its  consequences.  The  whole  church  ought  to  attend 
the  funeral.  And  the  high  point  of  the  funeral  is  when  sturdy 
sons  and  sons-in-law  carry  the  body  of  an  aged  pilgrim — 
a grandmother  or  grandfather — to  the  nearby  “God’s  Acre 
for  the  sacred  interment. 

Christians  must  be  careful  to  avoid  the  bad  philosophy  of 
a sensate  world  which  describes  the  grave  as  the  “last  rest- 
ing place”  of  the  deceased.  It  is  rather  the  temporary  deposit 
of  the  house  of  clay  until  the  Son  of  Man  appears  in  clouds 
of  glory,  with  all  His  holy  angels,  on  the  Last  Day.  Then 
the  dead  in  Christ  will  be  raised,  and  those  still  alive  will 
be  gloriously  transformed,  and  together  we  shall  enter  with 
our  Lord  into  His  eternal  kingdom  in  glory. 

What  will  be  the  nature  of  the  resurrection  body?  Scrip- 
ture stresses  three  truths  about  our  bodies  of  glory:  (1)  In 
some  sense  there  will  be  a relation  of  continuity  as  between 
our  present  bodies  of  humiliation  and  our  resurrection  bodies 
of  glory.  (2)  The  resurrection  body  will  involve  total  newness 
— as  a new  head  of  grain  is  totally  new,  although  continuous 
with  the  one  which  is  planted  in  the  earth.  (3)  It  is  often 
asserted  in  Scripture  that  we  shall  have  resurrection  bodies 
like  unto  Christ  s glorious  resurrection  body — not  a natural 
body  adapted  to  this  material  earth,  but  a body  adapted  to 
the  glories  of  the  heavenly  realms. 

We  will  not  look  to  the  public  school  or  to  the  university 
to  instill  a full-orbed  Christian  faith  in  our  children.  Rather, 
we  will  seek  to  enable  our  little  ones  from  their  tenderest 
years  to  perceive  the  relevance  of  Christian  faith  and  com- 
passion to  all  of  life.  Daddy  takes  a twenty-dollar  bill  to  a 
neighbor  whose  buildings  were  damaged  in  a storm.  Mother 
helps  care  for  the  sick  in  a friend’s  home.  Big  brother  donates 
blood  when  the  minister  needs  a transfusion.  Would  not  an 
organ  transplant  be  just  as  much  an  expression  of  love  and 
concern,  should  our  life  be  cut  off  in  one  way  or  another? 

The  death  of  a loved  one  is  an  especially  important  occa- 
sion for  Christian  teaching  by  lips  and  by  the  example  of 
Christian  hope.  Heaven  can  then  take  on  new  meaning. 
Every  funeral  sermon  ought  to  stress  the  redemptive  death 
and  resurrection  of  the  Lord,  and  the  marvel  of  our  forgive- 
ness through  Christ’s  shed  blood.  Every  committal  service 
ought  to  emphasize  anew  the  certainty  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  as  taught  in  John  6,  1 Corinthians  15,  and  else- 
where in  God’s  Word. — J.  C.  W. 
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Doctors, 

Welcome 

to 

Oregon ! 


By  Gene  Kanagy 


A partial  view  of  Lebanon  Community  Hospital  in  Lebanon,  Ore., 
founded  in  1948.  The  hospital  has  a ratio  of  12  physicians  for  25,000 
area  people. 


Lebanon  Community  Hospital  is  a health  and  welfare  institution  operated 
under  the  auspices  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Gene  Kanagy 
is  administrator. 


Dr.  John  Zook,  having  spent  the  month  of  July  in  Lebanon, 
Ore.,  has  now  gone  on  to  his  primary  task  in  Africa.  While 
here  he  worked  the  evening  emergency  room  shift,  thus 
lifting  the  burden  off  the  shoulders  of  physicians  who  had 
worked  all  day  in  their  offices.  He  assisted  patients  who 
could  not  find  an  open  appointment  with  a local  doctor. 
He  demonstrated  the  value  of  a kind  word  or  a pleasant 
laugh. 

The  financial  arrangement  between  the  Lebanon  Com- 
munity Hospital  and  its  medical  staff  lends  itself  to  use  by 
physicians  faced  with  the  investment  and  problems  of  es- 
tablishing an  office  practice  for  only  a short  time  before 
accepting  missionary  or  other  assignments.  The  physician 
staffing  the  emergency  room  is  asked  to  indicate  his  fee  for 
each  service  on  the  emergency  room  report  form. 

From  this  point  our  data  processing  unit  with  its  IBM 
402  accounting  equipment  takes  over.  An  extra  card  is 
punched  indicating  the  name  of  the  patient,  the  doctor’s 
number  and  fee.  At  the  end  of  each  month  the  cards  are 
sorted  according  to  doctor  and  date  and  a list  of  each 
physician’s  patients  and  charges  is  printed.  Any  doctor  who 
served  in  the  emergency  room  during  the  month  is  paid 
80  percent  of  his  total  fees. 

The  fees  thus  assigned  to  the  hospital  for  collection  are 
billed  to  the  patient  with  the  hospital  charges  incurred  at 
the  time  of  services.  The  billing  statement  itemizes  the 
name  of  the  physician  and  his  fee.  The  20  percent  of  the 
physician  fee  retained  by  the  hospital  covers  the  expense 
of  the  billing  program  and  the  uncollectible  charges.  The^ 
physician  is  paid  by  check  each  month  for  his  services  with 
no  collection  or  paper  work  problems.  Patients  have  gen- 
erally accepted  the  emergency  room  staffing  and  billing 
system.  One  member  of  our  medical  staff  has  asked  if  the 
hospital  would  assume  the  billing  for  his  inpatients. 

As  a part  of  a community  effort  to  secure  additional  med- 
ical services  for  our  area,  Lebanon  Hospital  has  made 
office  facilities  available.  Space  is  presently  open  in  an 
unused  wing  of  the  hospital  remodeled  for  doctor’s  offices 
Plans  for  constructing  a modern  clinic  building  are  in 
preparation  by  Professional  Office  Buildings,  Inc.,  of  Madi-  ' 
son,  Wis.  This  facility,  for  six  doctors,  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  early  1970. 

Financial  arrangements  are  available  varying  from  a long-  ^ 
term  lease  of  part  or  all  of  the  facility  to  a short-term 
agreement  by  which  the  hospital  provides  all  needed  backup 
services,  as  in  the  emergency  room.  Our  community  wel-  | 
comes  both  the  physician  seeking  a permanent  home  and 
the  missionary  doctor  home  on  furlough  or  waiting  for  ^ 
assignment.  We  believe  we  can  offer  good  church  life,  p 
schools,  modern  facilities,  flexible  financial  arrangements,  and 
as  much  opportunity  to  serve  others  as  a Christian  physician  | 
would  desire.  □ a 
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Does  Your 

God  Hear? 

By  Nelson  W.  Martin 

Little  Billy  unexpectedly  announced  one  evening  that  he 
was  no  longer  going  to  say  his  prayers.  Through  questioning, 
his  mother  discovered  Billy  had  forgotten  to  pray  several 
( nights  before  and  everything  went  as  usual.  So  he  delib- 
erately omitted  his  prayers  the  next  few  days  and  nothing 
terrible  happened.  So  Billy  concluded  it  doesn’t  do  any  good 
i to  pray. 

One  man  said  recently,  “Prayer  is  all  in  your  head.  It’s 
i a psychological  therapy.  Many  today  are  not  convinced  of 
I the  value  of  prayer.  Does  anything  happen?  Is  prayer  just 
[ a mental  superstition?  Jesus  said,  very  simply  but  pointedly. 
Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  ...  for  every  one  that 
' asketh  receiveth  (Mt.  7:7,  8).  Jesus  was  quick  to  challenge 
His  hearers  that  prayer  works.  God  does  hear. 

God's  Requirements 

For  our  God  to  hear,  we  need  to  meet  His  requirement  of 
obedience.  The  writer  of  Proverbs  observed,  “The  Lord  is  far 
from  the  wicked;  but  he  heareth  the  prayer  of  the  righ- 
teous”: “He  that  turneth  away  his  ear  from  hearing  the 
law,  even  his  prayer  shall  be  abomination”  (Prov.  15:29; 
28:9). 

Prayer  is  for  God’s  children.  A Christian  needs  prayer  just 
as  a fish  needs  water.  Many  Christians  are  dying  spiritually 
because  they  are  neglecting  prayer.  Negligence  leads  to  doubt, 
and  doubt  leads  to  sin.  Sin  cuts  the  connection  between  God 
and  man. 

To  meet  God’s  requirement  is  to  say,  as  Jesus  did, 
“Father,  glorify  thy  name.  . . . Thy  will  be  done.  Jesus 
had  a physical  body.  He  didn’t  want  to  be  crucified.  The 
thought  of  the  coming  torture  and  pain  was  too  much  to 
bear.  But  He  simply  and  quietly  resigned  Himself,  saying, 
“If  this  is  the  way  My  Father  receives  glory,  then  it  is 
possible.” 

We  cannot  pray  selfish  prayers.  A woman  in  one  of  our 
southern  states  prayed  much  for  her  ungodly  husband.  He 
was  a heavy  drinker,  unfaithful  husband,  and  notorious 
gambler.  Later,  he  was  miraculously  saved,  and  prepared 
for  the  ministry.  He  had  a radiant  testimony  and  dedicated 
his  entire  life  tirelessly  to  Christ’s  service.  But  his  wife 
wasn’t  happy.  She  told  a friend,  “I  wanted  a better  life  and 
home — I sure  didn’t  want  him  to  get  so  religious.  He  went 
too  far.” 

If  all  the  prayers  you  prayed  the  past  year  would 
have  been  answered  your  way,  would  you  be  happier 

Nelson  W.  Martin  is  from  Pottsville,  Pa. 


now?  We  need  to  trust  our  Lord  for  the  answer.  His  way 
is  always  best.  He  will  never  let  us  down. 

Man's  Requirements 

Sometimes  we  sing  a little  chorus, 

“If  your  heart  keeps  right, 

If  your  heart  keeps  right, 

Every  cloud  will  wear  a rainbow, 

If  your  heart  keeps  right. 

We  need  to  keep  our  heart  right  by  filling  it  with  faith. 
Jesus  said,  “Have  faith  in  God.  . . . That  is  why  I tell 
you,  whatever  you  pray  about  and  ask  for,  believe  that  you 
have  received  it  and  it  will  be  yours”  (Mk.  11:23,  24, 
Phillips).  We  need  to  be  close  enough  to  the  Lord  to  expect 
His  answer  and  blessing. 

Imagine  the  excitement  of  the  disciples  as  they  saw  the 
dark  raging  sea  turn  into  a calm  lake.  Imagine  their  wonder 
as  they  gathered  twelve  baskets  of  leftover  food  after  bring- 
ing five  small  loaves  and  two  fish  to  Jesus.  Imagine  the 
new  hope  they  saw  in  the  blind,  lepers,  and  cripples  who 
were  healed  with  a word  from  His  lips.  And  then  before 
He  left  this  earth,  He  told  them,  “I  say  unto  you,  He 
that  believeth  on  me,  the  works  that  I do  shall  he  do  also; 
and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do;  because  I go  un- 
to my  Father”  (John  14:12). 

That’s  for  us!  Whatever  the  mountain  or  obstacle,  we  can 
conquer  with  a heart  full  of  faith.  Never  put  faith  in  your 
prayers.  Put  faith  in  God  and  His  wisdom  to  grant  the  best 
answer. 

A wealthy  man  always  prayed  for  the  poor.  But  when  they 
came  for  help,  he  always  made  excuses  and  said  he  had 
nothing  left  to  spare.  One  day,  after  hearing  one  of  his 
father’s  many  prayers,  his  little  son  said,  “Dad,  I wish  I had 
your  money.”  “What  would  you  do  with  it?”  asked  the 
father.  The  son  replied,  “I  would  answer  your  prayers. 

When  you  pray,  put  yourself  into  a position  to  answer  that 
prayer.  “If  a brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of 
daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them,  Depart  in  peace, 
be  ye  warmed  and  filled;  notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not 
those  things  which  are  needful  to  the  body;  what  doth  it 
profit”  (Jas.  2: 15,  16)? 

Jesus  gathered  some  men  around  Him  and  said, 
“The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few; 
pray  . . . the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  will  send  forth 
labourers  into  his  harvest.”  They  all  prayed.  What  then? 
Did  the  disciples  go  back  to  their  fishing  nets,  farms,  and 
homes?  No.  They  joined  Jesus  to  help  answer  that  prayer. 
If  you  pray  for  the  poor,  be  willing  to  help  them.  If  you 
pray  for  the  unsaved  be  willing  to  speak  to  them.  And  if 
you  pray  for  missionaries,  whether  it’s  in  a foreign  land  or 
your  local  church,  be  willing  to  be  used  as  God  directs. 

We  must  learn  to  simply  talk  to  God.  We  need  no  English 
degree  or  high-sounding  phrases.  Anyone  can  pray.  Some- 
one quoted: 

“Satan  trembles  when  he  sees 
The  weakest  Christian  upon  his  knees. 

Jesus  challenged  His  followers  many  times  to  pray 
earnestly  and  directly  to  God.  ~ 
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The  Buddhist  People- 
Mission  Field  for  Mennonites 


By  Mary 

Strategic  places  in  Mennonite  missions  today  are  in  Budd- 
hist countries.  The  fact  that  the  Buddhist  religion  was 
founded  on  the  idea  of  compassion  and  nonviolence  makes 
these  people  amenable  only  to  teaching  by  people  opposed 
to  war.  The  atrocities  committed  among  Buddhist  people  by 
nations  known  as  “Christian”  have  made  them  revolt 
against  anything  by  the  name  Christian.  The  task  of 
bringing  the  gospel  of  the  love  of  God  revealed  through 
Christ  Jesus  to  them  is  left  to  those  who  believe  in  the 
principle  of  nonresistance.  J.  D.  Graber  in  a paper  entitled, 
Our  Missionaries  Encounter  Buddhism , says,  “We  can 
agree  with  them  in  this  desire  for  peace.  We  can  declare 
Jesus  as  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  we  as  Mennonites  can 
clearly  teach  that  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  peace  and 
not  of  war. 

“If  they  are  searching  for  peace,  and  they  are,  we  can 
show  them  the  ‘peace  that  passeth  understanding’  in  Christ 
Jesus.  There  is  a saying  from  Buddha,  ‘Shame  on  him  who 
strikes,  but  thrice  shame  on  him  who  when  stricken  strikes 
back.’  ” 

The  name  of  Buddha,  “The  Enlightened  One,”  founder  of 
the  Buddhist  religion,  was  Gautma  Siddharta.  He  lived  in 
northeast  India  in  563-483  B.C.  (It  may  be  interesting  to 
note  that  this  was  the  time  the  minor  prophets  were  giving 
their  messages  in  Palestine.)  Gautma  w'as  a prince  and  en- 
joyed the  luxuries  and  privileges  of  one  of  his  status.  At 
the  age  of  29  his  wife  bore  him  a son.  With  all  his  im- 
portance and  advantages  he  was  not  at  peace.  He  was  trou- 
bled at  the  inevitable  suffering  in  the  world. 

In  his  struggle  with  the  problem  of  release  from  suffering 
he  left  his  family  and  luxurious  life  and  went  to  the  forest 
where  he  spent  six  years  in  meditation  seeking  the  goal  of 
his  search.  Finally,  in  meditation  under  a bo  tree  he  ex- 
perienced the  inner  illumination  which  he  sought  and 
became  “The  Enlightened  One.”  From  there  he  went  forth 
to  spend  the  remaining  45  years  of  his  life  as  a wandering 
religious  teacher. 

In  Buddhism  a person  is  to  live  a morally  perfect  life. 
For  the  monks  meditation  and  wisdom  are  also  added. 
Some  of  the  leaders  among  them  are  intelligent  and  learned 
people.  They  are  earnestly  seeking  for  the  truth. 


Mary  M.  Good,  former  foreign  missionary,  lives  at  Goshen,  Ind. 


M.  Good 

1 

Edward  Conze  in  his  book,  Buddhist  Scriptures,  says, 
“The  bulk  of  authoritative  Buddhist  writing  is  truly  enor- 
mous  and  covers  tens  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pages.” 
The  Buddhist  religion  has  been  called  “A  Religion  of  In- 
finite Compassion.”  What  they  need  is  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
guide  them  into  the  truth.  This  they  must  learn  from 
Christianity.  It  is  the  obligation  of  the  Christian  church  to  < 
take  this  to  them. 

The  Mennonite  Church  which  is  being  established  in 
Vietnam  amid  all  the  suffering  the  people  there  are  ex- 
periencing should  thrill  the  heart  of  every  one  of  us.  James 
K.  Stauffer  in  his  article,  “And  the  Walls  Came  Tumbling 
Down,”  in  the  May  6,  1969,  number  of  the  Gospel  Herald 
says,  “We  marvel  at  the  moving  of  God’s  Spirit  in  the  midst 
of  this  depressing  and  confusing  situation.  He  is  tearing  down 
the  walls  of  unbelief,  fear,  superstition,  and  loneliness.  We  * 
praise  Him  for  the  privilege  to  rebuild  broken  lives,  to  see 
faith  increased,  to  see  hope  renewed  and  joys  abound,  even 
in  the  midst  of  tragedy,  hardship,  and  suffering.  This  is  in  i 
a land  where  85  percent  of  the  population  is  Buddhist. 

Seventy  miles  from  our  mission  field  in  Bihar,  India,  is 
Buddhagaya,  the  birthplace  of  Buddha.  It  is  a sacred  place  * 
to  the  Buddhists  and  is  visited  by  many  pilgrims.  Some  of 
our  missionaries  have  been  there  and  say  many  monks  are 
seen  about  the  place.  These  are  among  the  ignorant  and  1 
poverty-stricken  people  of  India.  What  a challenge  to  help  .1 
these  needy  people  find  the  truth  for  which  they  have  been 
seeking  these  2,500  years! 

The  Dalai  Lama,  religious  and  also  political  leader  of  ' 
Tibet,  a Buddhist  country,  found  refuge  in  India  after  the  in- 
vasion of  Tibet  in  1951  by  communist  China.  For  the  first 
time  he  learned  about  the  Christian  religion  when  in  exile 
near  Landour.  This  is  where  our  missionaries’  children  at- 
tend school.  All  his  education  from  earliest  childhood  has 
been  in  the  Buddhist  religion. 

To  shake  these  traditional  foundations  will  be  difficult  and 
will  require  much  faith  and  prayer  on  the  part  of  those  who  3 
seek  to  lead  him  into  the  true  Enlightenment  which  is  found 
only  in  Christ. 

For  persons  who  are  interested  in  knowing  more  about  this 
unusual  character  several  books  are  available.  Among  them  is 
Seven  Years  in  Tibet  by  Heinrich  Harrer  (1953)  who  was  the 
Dalai  Lama’s  tutor  in  Tibet  before  the  Chinese  invasion. 
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Later  a very  enlightening  book  came  out  by  Fulton  Lewis, 
Jr.,  and  at  about  the  same  time  one  by  the  Dalai  Lama  him- 
self on  My  Country  and  My  People.  A recent  book  by  Ken 
Anderson,  Himalayan  Heartbreak,  presents  the  situation  as  it 
is  at  present  with  the  Chinese  refugees  in  India  and  their 
great  leader.  He  quotes  from  his  conversation  with  the  Dalai 
Lama:  “We  have  a new  constitution  and  our  constitution  does 
not  prevent  a Tibetan  from  becoming  a Christian.” 

Nancy  E.  Robbins  in  her  book.  Not  Forgetting  to  Sing, 
writes  of  the  work  at  Dohnavur,  India,  as  it  is  now,  20 
years  after  the  death  of  Amy  Carmichael.  She  tells  of  the 
visit  of  one  of  the  Dohnavur  missionaries  to  Dharmsala,  the 
seat  of  the  Tibetan  government  in  exile  in  North  India.  She 
had  interviews  with  key  Tibetan  officials  and  also  the  Dalai 
Lama  and  his  sister. 

She  says,  “The  knowledgeable  intervention  of  these  same 
friends  led  to  the  selection  of  six  teenage  girls  to  accompany 
her  back  to  Dohnavur.  . . . Some  time  previously  missionaries 


from  North  India  who  had  interested  themselves  in  the 
Tibetan  refugees  had  told  us  of  their  terribly  crowded  settle- 
ments and  inadequate  educational  facilities.  The  Dalai  Lama 
and  his  ministers  were  glad,  they  said,  to  accept,  on  behalf 
of  their  young  people,  offers  of  temporary  accommodations, 
education,  and  any  form  of  training  likely  to  be  of  use  to  the 
Tibetan  people  of  the  future.” 

Our  missionaries  in  Japan  are  also  working  in  a Buddhist 
country.  Their  task  is  different,  in  a way,  however,  from  that 
of  those  on  the  continent.  It  is  different  in  this  that  the 
literacy  rate  in  Japan  is  99  percent  in  contrast  with  a very 
low  percent  in  Vietnam  and  even  lower  in  Tibet.  And  yet, 
the  essential  need  is  the  same — the  need  of  Enlightenment 
which  is  found  in  the  gospel. 

The  tremendous  spiritual  need  of  all  these  people  and  our 
resources — resources  spiritual,  material,  and  in  personnel — 
should  challenge  us  to  prayer,  to  serious  study  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  to  consecration  of  our  lives  to  service. 


"Think  for  Yourself" 


By  Mildred  Caldwell  Mahan 


“If  you  make  people  think  they  are  thinking,  they  will 
love  you,  but  if  you  really  make  them  think,  they  will  hate 
you.”  This  is  the  startling  statement  I heard  at  a lecture 
one  evening  last  week,  and  it  set  me  to  thinking.  No,  I 
didn’t  hate  the  speaker  for  making  me  think,  but  it  did 
cause  me  to  make  a visit  to  the  city  library. 

Did  you  know  you  have  over  12  billion  brain  cells?  Or 
that  your  brain  is  capable  of  several  trillion  associations  of 
thought?  That  normally  you  use  about  one  tenth  of  your 
brain  power,  and  if  you  used  it  at  all,  your  accomplishments 
would  stagger  your  friends  and  acquaintances?  These,  too, 
were  facts  which  I discovered  at  the  library. 

I have  often  heard  that  the  majority  of  people  are  men- 
tally lazy.  And  rather  than  make  the  necessary  effort  to 
find  new  and  better  ways  of  living,  they  would  shuffle  along 
in  ease,  thereby  depriving  themselves  of  better  things  in  fife. 

I knew  one’s  mind  could  be  strengthened  by  the  exercises 
of  thinking,  and  that  the  mind  could  be  nurtured  with  great 
thoughts.  But  I had  never  heard  this  warning,  “that  what 
we  are  afraid  to  do  before  men,  we  should  be  afraid  to  think 
before  God.  That  we  should  guard  our  thoughts  well,  for 
they  are  heard  in  heaven.  ” 

There  are  many  types  of  thinkers.  They  may  be  divided 
into  those  who  think  for  themselves,  and  those  who  think 
through  others.  Our  happiness  depends  upon  the  quality  of 
our  thoughts. 

If  we  think  constructively,  we  will  organize,  build,  and 
achieve.  Our  mind  will  be  creative  and  productive. 

If  we  are  optimistic  thinkers,  we  will  have  cheerful 
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thoughts.  We  will  plan  for  the  best  and  dwell  on  the  brighter 
side  of  life. 

If  we  hesitate  to  make  a definite  statement,  and  are 
never  quite  sure  of  anything,  we  are  vague  thinkers. 

Bad  thoughts  win  their  way  everywhere.  When  an  arrow 
flies  through  the  air,  it  leaves  no  trace;  an  ill  thought  leaves 
a trail  like  a serpent.  If  we  think  the  worst  will  happen, 
live  in  an  atmosphere  of  depression  and  gloom,  we  are 
negative  thinkers. 

If  we  boast  and  fish  for  compliments,  and  are  preoccupied 
with  thoughts  of  ourselves,  we  are  nothing  more  than  egotis- 
tical thinkers. 

If  we  flit  from  one  subject  to  another,  if  our  ideas  are 
vague  and  disconnected,  we  are  rambling  thinkers. 

The  profound  thinker  will  delve  deeply  into  a subject 
and  master  its  every  detail. 

Some  people  study  all  their  life.  They  may  see  and  hear 
and  read  and  learn  whatever  they  please,  and  as  much  as 
they  please.  But  when  the  end  comes,  they  have  learned 
everything  except  to  think. 

Our  mind  is  like  a well  of  thoughts  which  has  no  bottom. 
The  more  we  draw  from  it,  the  more  clear  and  fruitful  it 
will  be.  The  habit  of  thoroughly  thinking  through  a matter 
will  rapidly  develop  our  mental  power. 

If  we  neglect  to  think  for  ourselves,  we  will  never  know 
what  we  are  capable  of.  Therefore,  we  must  accustom  our- 
selves to  thinking,  and  determine  to  understand  whatever 
we  see  or  read. 

A perfectly  just  and  sound  mind  is  a rare  and  invaluable 
gift.  Thinking,  not  growth,  makes  the  man,  and  the  key  to 
every  man  is  his  thoughts.  D 
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You  Can  Avoid  That  Breakdown 

By  James  H.  Jauncey 


Ministers  used  to  be  the  best  insurance  risks.  That  is  no 
longer  true.  Not  only  is  life  expectancy  apparently  slipping 
but  casualties  from  heart  attacks  and  nervous  breakdowns 
are  getting  depressingly  frequent.  As  a clinical  psychologist 
I have  had  a lot  to  do  with  ministers’  problems  over  the  past 
generation  and  I am  alarmed  at  what  is  happening. 

Today's  Pressures 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  trouble  is  occupational.  The 
modern  minister  is  subjected  to  pressures  that  were  unknown 
to  his  predecessors.  He  is  now  a business  executive,  for  now 
the  church  is  as  much  caught  up  in  the  commercial  rat  race 
as  any  business  corporation.  But  more  significant  than  this, 
he  is,  as  a counselor,  deluged  in  human  problems  that  drain 
his  nervous  energy.  But  unlike  a business  executive,  he  has 
far  less  power  to  act.  First,  he  has  to  run  a merry-go-round 
of  committees  and  boards,  where  he  may  be  criticized, 
abused,  and  obstructed. 

Actually  it  is  this  last  type  of  punishment  that  does  the 
killing.  Apparently  external  pressures  in  themselves  do  not 
hurt  a man.  On  the  contrary,  they  challenge  to  satisfying 
self-realization.  The  common  belief  that  the  top  executives  in 
business  are  ulcer  bait  is  a myth.  Apparently  they  give 
ulcers  rather  than  get  them,  for  they  don’t  suffer  in  this  re- 
gard as  frequently  as  their  employees! 

The  danger  is  quite  clearly  inside.  It  occurs  when  the 
external  pressures  lead  to  the  frustration  of  a man’s  innate 
drive  for  self-realization  and  fulfillment.  The  executive  is 
much  more  likely  to  have  clear  sailing  for  this  satisfaction 
than  the  employee  whose  initiative  is  limited.  However,  the 
executive  may  meet  his  frustration  at  home  or  elsewhere 
and,  of  course,  he  is  not  always  free  in  his  business  either. 

Coming  to  Terms 

Actually,  though,  I’ve  seen  many  people  live  lives  of  calm 
in  the  midst  of  frustrating  circumstances  that  would  drive 
most  of  us  up  the  wall.  The  reason  is  they  have  come  to 
terms  with  their  own  inner  drives.  This  is  the  answer  to 
the  problem  of  stress. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  word  “meek’’  in  “Blessed 
are  the  meek’  is  derived  from  the  idea  of  “tamed.’  The 
implication  is  that  this  blessedness  is  found  when  the  blind 
personality  drive  within  is  controlled  rather  than  being  let 
loose  like  a bull  in  a china  shop. 
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The  way  this  is  done  is  to  free  the  ideas  and  similar 
products  of  the  personality  from  the  personality  itself.  When 
a man  realizes  that  the  defeat  of  his  suggestions  or  pro- 
grams is  no  threat  to  his  person,  he  is  on  the  way  to  inner 
peace. 

Suppose  a minister  suggests  a building  program  to  erect  a 
new  education  wing  and  begins  to  promote  it.  He  will  soon 
meet  opposition  and  eritieism.  If  he  is  identified  with  his 
project,  this  will  begin  to  tear  him  apart.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  treats  this  merely  as  grist  for  his  will  and  views  it 
objectively  and  dispassionately,  it  won’t  hurt  him.  His  per- 
sonal satisfaction  will  come,  not  in  the  attainment  of  the 
preconceived  goal  (which  might  not  turn  out  to  be  a good 
one  anyway),  but  in  forging  a wise  course  of  action  out  of 
the  obstacles.  The  trouble  comes  when  the  minister  goes  out 
after  his  goal,  regardless. 

This  disassociated  attitude  pays  an  added  bonus.  It  neu- 
tralizes opposition,  for  the  decision  then  remains  on  the  level 
of  ideas,  and  does  not  degenerate  into  a personality  struggle. 

Even  the  effects  of  personal  abuse  cad  be  minimized  this 
way.  I’ve  seen  quite  a number  of  ministers  lose  their  health 
through  nagging  unchristian  criticism.  They  took  it  personally 
and  their  hurt  egos  reacted  in  nervous  disturbance.  They 
could  have  saved  themselves  by  realizing  that  these  attacks 
were  symptoms  of  serious  problems  in  the  minds  of  their 
critics.  The  reaction  should  have  been:  “They  must  be 
suffering  inside  to  make  them  react  that  way.  What  can  I 
do  to  help  them?  ” 

Fear  of  Failure 

Much  of  the  destruction  that  goes  on  in  a minister’s  mind 
is  due  to  his  fear  of  failure.  His  anxiety  about  this  causes 
him  to  be  tense  and  to  overreact.  It  is  self-defeating  too  be- 
cause it  absorbs  the  very  mental  energy  he  needs  in  order 
to  succeed. 

The  psychological  mechanism  here  is  that  the  personality 
ego  is  geared  to  a certain  goal  and  stands  or  falls  on  its 
attainment.  The  mind  cannot  stand  too  much  of  this  kind  of 
gamble.  It  needs  security  and  it  needs  it  moment  by  moment 
and  not  in  one  distant  moment  of  triumph. 

Suppose  the  minister  is  involved  in  a financial  drive  for  a 
set  figure.  Anxiety  will  take  a terrible  toll  of  his  nervous 
energy  if  he  identifies  his  own  personal  success  with  the 
realization  of  that  mark.  He  will  avoid  this  if  he  gets  his 
personality  fulfillment  out  of  the  means  rather  than  the  end, 
that  is,  if  he  allows  his  soul  to  glow  in  the  satisfaction  of 
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: careful  planning  and  steady  execution  of  his  plans. 

This  is  the  Christian  ideal  anyway.  Life’s  deepest  satisfac- 
tion is  from  service,  the  investment  of  the  life  in  others. 

I Artificial  ego  triumphs  are  hollow  anyway  and  never  satisfy 
; because  they  always  call  for  more.  Fulfillment  by  investment 
! in  living  is  like  a well  of  water  within,  for  it  never  runs  dry. 

It  amounts  to  this,  the  minister’s  prescription  for  safety 
j from  stress  is,  to  put  it  bluntly,  to  practice  what  he  preaches. 

! There  is  no  way  of  avoiding  the  storm.  But  he  can  find 
peace  within  the  storm  by  having  his  heart  fixed  in  God  and 
I His  service,  rather  than  on  the  transient  circumstances.  This 
i is  being  “crucified  with  Christ,’  the  secret  of  Paul’s  calm. 
It  is  good  Christianity  and  good  mental  therapy  at  the  same 
time.  It  won’t  prevent  all  breakdowns  and  heart  attacks,  but 
it  will  surely  stop  a lot  of  unnecessary  disasters  caused  by 
stress.  □ 


To  Our  Ministers 

Editor’s  Note:  The  Mellinger  Youth  Fellowship,  Lancaster, 

' Pa.,  sent  the  following  note  to  the  Mellinger  ministers,  Harry 
S.  Lefever  and  Nelson  B.  Landis. 

It  is  easy  today  to  criticize  and  pick  on  our  church  leaders. 
Sometimes  we  take  our  ministers  for  granted,  and  as  the 
years  go  by,  we  fail  to  make  our  deep  appreciation  known  to 
them.  As  the  youth  of  Mellinger’ s,  we  would  like  to  say  that 
we  thank  God  for  giving  us  capable  dedicated  Christian  men 
to  be  our  leaders.  We  are  glad  that  Harry  and  Nelson  take 
a genuine  interest  in  us  and  our  activities.  Although  Mellin- 
ger’s has  a membership  of  over  500,  both  Nelson  and  Harry 
can  name  each  of  us  by  name,  which  is  really  quite  re- 
markable. We  are  happy  to  have  such  a close  personal  re- 
lationship with  them. 

We  also  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  spending  an  evening  in 
each  of  their  homes  last  summer  and  were  pleased  that  they 
joined  us  in  a good  game  of  volleyball.  We  were  reminded 
again  that  they  are  a little  more  human  than  we  thought 
they  were.  Those  of  us  who  were  there  learned  a lot  about 
Harry  and  Nelson  and  their  wives  that  we  never  knew  be- 
fore and  now  can  appreciate  them  more. 

It  seems  sometimes  that  we  think  of  the  minister’s  job  as 
bringing  the  Sunday  morning  message  and  forget  that  is 
just  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  which  stretches  out  over 
the  complete  week.  Sometimes  there  are  special  meetings 
or  services  to  attend,  and  more  often  Nelson  and  Harry  can 
be  found  visiting  the  sick  and  shut-ins.  If  we  would  have 
a peek  in  their  homes,  we  would  find  them  spending  time 
preparing  messages  that  God  has  laid  upon  their  hearts. 
But  even  with  these  busy  schedules,  they  are  always  ready 
and  willing  to  counsel  or  help  us  with  any  of  our  problems. 

We  appreciate  your  sermons  each  Sunday  morning,  Bro. 
Harry  and  Bro.  Nelson!  We  want  you  to  know  that  we  are 
praying  for  you  and  your  families  and  really  do  want  to  be 
the  kind  of  youth  that  you  can  be  proud  of. — Mellinger 
Youth  Fellowship.  □ 


Prayer  for  VS-ers, 

CPS-ers,  and  Students 

By  Lydia  Elaine  Rosenberger 

God  of  all  our  resources,  thank  You  for  raising  up  leaders 
adequate  to  the  task:  men  and  women  whom  You  have 
prepared  ahead  of  time  to  be  teachers,  pastors,  counselors, 
directors,  houseparents,  unit  leaders,  sponsors,  and  all  others 
influential  in  the  lives  of  our  students,  VS-ers,  and  those 
in  CPS.  Give  them  confidence  to  complete  the  tasks  they 
have  begun,  faith  to  overcome  discouragements,  and  conta- 
gious enthusiasm  in  their  service  to  God  and  His  church. 

O Christ,  we  praise  You  for  Yourself.  You  knew  what  it 
was  to  leave  Your  home,  to  make  new  friends,  to  feel  re- 
jections. You  knew  the  frustration  of  temporary  popularity. 
Be  with  our  brothers,  sisters,  sons,  and  daughters  who,  too, 
have  left  the  security  of  their  homes  and  ordered  existence 
to  make  new  friends,  new  roads,  new  contributions. 

Be  with  those  who  adjust  easily  to  new  situations.  Help 
them  to  use  the  added  time  to  good  advantage,  for  their 
own  personal  development  and  the  extension  of  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

Be  with  those  who  are  timid;  fearful  of  anything  new: 
persons,  places,  experiences.  Extend  Your  love  to  their  en- 
vironment, easing  the  way.  And  the  hard  experiences  which 
are  bound  to  come — may  Your  sons  and  daughters  use  these 
in  developing  character  and  empathy.  And  even  in  such 
times,  let  Your  kingdom  come  through  their  reliance  on  You, 
Source  of  all  strength. 

For  those,  O God,  who  are  devoting  their  days  to  study 
and  preparation  for  their  lifework,  let  this  not  be  just  a time 
of  preparing,  but  of  serving;  not  merely  looking  forward  to 
a “sometime’’  but  also  a living  now.  Author  of  all  love  and 
harmony,  be  Lord  of  their  associations,  their  friendships, 
their  communications. 

Prince  of  Peace,  we  are  grateful  that  our  government  re- 
spects our  conscience  against  participation  in  warfare.  Point 
out  to  us  where  we  war  against  the  Spirit  and  brothers. 
May  our  young  men  and  women  really  serve,  not  just  mark 
time.  When  our  neighbors  and  friends  are  in  danger  of  losing 
their  very  lives  for  what  they  believe,  help  us  not  to  hoard 
our  advantages  selfishly,  but  willingly  take  risks  for  what  is 
important  to  us. 

When  temptations  come,  alert  Your  children  by  Your  Holy 
Spirit,  provide  the  alternative,  and  where  they  fail,  forgive. 
And  give  us  the  heart  to  do  likewise.  Keep  us  from  the  trap 
of  expecting  more  of  our  young  men  and  w'omen  than  we 
ourselves  are  willing  to  give. 

And  give  us  all,  O God,  a common  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
a common  goal,  a love  which  bridges  the  generation  gap 
and  understanding.  And  where  we  cannot  understand,  re- 
spect. Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  Amen.  □ 
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No  Longer  Strar: 


We  were  very  much  interested  in  Kathryn  Snyder’s  article, 
“Breaking  the  Cultural  Barrier,’’  in  the  June  10  Gospel 
Herald,  especially  when  she  urged  Christians  living  in  a 
university  town  to  contact  their  local  International  Student 
Organization  and  discover  how  much  pleasure  can  be  de- 
rived from  befriending  a lonesome  student.  We  have  been 
members  of  our  local  “Hospitality  International  organiza- 
tion for  a number  of  years — in  fact,  almost  from  its  begin- 
ning in  Phoenix — and  we  have  certainly  had  some  very 
interesting  experiences  in  entertaining  foreign  students. 

Each  fall  a committee  from  our  organization  contacts  the 
personnel  director  from  each  college  and  the  university  in 
this  area.  The  personnel  director  arranges  for  a meeting 
with  all  the  foreign  students  in  his  school  and  one  of  our 
members  is  also  present  to  explain  to  the  students  what 
Hospitality  International  can  do  for  them,  and  to  sign  up 
all  those  who  are  interested  in  meeting  Americans  and 
visiting  in  their  homes.  Then  those  names  are  brought  to 
our  organization’s  meeting  and  each  family  chooses  one  or 
more  students  to  entertain  throughout  the  school  year. 

For  the  first  years  we  had  young  men  from  Saudi  Arabia 
— Muslims — and  I’m  sure  we  have  a different  idea  of  Near 
East  problems  than  if  we  had  never  met  these  fine  young 
men  and  learned  from  them  something  of  what  Arabians  are 
like.  No,  of  course,  we  did  not  discuss  politics,  but  when 
one  learns  to  know  the  people  of  a country  they  no  longer 
seem  to  be  the  wicked  enemies  that  propaganda  would  make 
us  believe. 

When  we  saw  how  Ibrahim  eagerly  sought  out  our  friend’s 
children,  picking  them  up  in  his  arms  and  talking  to  them 
whenever  he  could,  we  saw  how  much  he  missed  his  own 
children  and  how  much  he  must  love  them.  It  was  interesting 
to  learn  that  Ibrahim  and  his  five  brothers  and  their  wives 
and  children  all  live  together  as  a family  in  the  home  of 
the  father.  He  told  us  that  at  every  meal  there  were  more 
than  40  family  members  to  be  fed;  that  his  father  is  in  com- 
plete charge  of  all  the  household  and  that  each  day  he 
assigns  to  each  daughter-in-law  her  duties  for  that  day. 

Ibrahim  talked  much  of  his  family  and  so  we  learned  a 
bit  of  what  family  life  is  like  in  Saudi  Arabia.  For  months 
he  planned  on  returning  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  the  summer  and 
then  bringing  his  wife  and  children  back  with  him  for  the 
next  year.  He  told  us  how  he  wanted  to  bring  his  family 
to  visit  us  and  then  how  they  would  find  a house  to  live  in. 

When  he  got  an  answer  from  his  government  confirming 
his  plans  to  bring  his  family,  he  hurried  to  tell  us  the  good 
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news.  So  we  really  sympathized  with  him  the  next  fall  when 
he  returned — alone.  When  we  expressed  surprise,  he  said  : 
sadly,  “My  father  would  not  allow  me  to  bring  them!  He  I 
said  if  I bring  them  all  and  we  start  a home  in  this  country, 
we  may  never  return  to  Saudi  Arabia.’’ 

Hassan,  our  second  student,  was  not  married;  so  we  en- 
joyed meeting  his  girl  friends  and  learning  firsthand  some  j 
of  the  problems  a young  foreigner  meets  in  dating  in  our  ( 
cities.  Of  course  we  had  many  discussions  on  the  differences  i < 
between  Christ  and  Mohammad.  In  fact,  it  surprised  us  to  i 
learn  that  they  believed  Christ  was  also  a prophet  and  a I 
good  man,  nearly  as  good  a prophet  as  Mohammad!  But  oh,  i 
how  we  longed  that  they  might  know  Him  as  much  more 
than  that. 

We  found  that  they  were  not  only  sincere  in  their  religion 
but  were  even  more  concerned  to  keep  all  the  teachings 
of  their  prophet  than  many  of  us  Christians  are  to  follow 
our  Lord’s  teaching.  The  month  of  December  was  their  holy 
month  of  Ramadan;  so  they  never  ate  between  sunrise  and 
sunset.  That  meant  that  we  had  to  have  our  Christmas 
dinner  in  the  evening  instead  of  at  noon  so  that  they  could 
enjoy  it  with  us.  And  they  did  enjoy  it,  too,  and  had  many 
questions  to  ask  about  our  customs  and  the  way  we  did 
things. 

It  had  always  been  one  of  our  customs,  when  our  own 
children  were  at  home  with  us,  to  read  the  Christmas  story  > 
together  from  the  Bible  on  Christmas  Eve.  However,  after 
we  began  to  entertain  foreign  students  we  changed  our  read- 
ing of  the  Christmas  story  to  just  before  Christmas  dinner. 
We  gave  each  person  around  the  table  a Bible,  and  we  read  . 
together  the  beloved  age-old  story,  each  one  taking  his  turn. 
Then  we  all  joined  hands  and  each  in  turn  prayed — we  * 
thanking  God  for  His  wonderful  gift  of  His  Son  to  be  our 
Savior  and  our  Muslim  friends  thanking  Allah  for  sending 
the  Prophet  Jesus  to  teach  good  things. 

Our  next  student  was  a tiny  sweet  Chinese  girl  from 
Formosa.  Her  father  was  an  official  in  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment in  exile;  so  when  a very  small  girl  she  was  forced  to  r* 
flee  with  her  family  to  Taiwan.  Sui-ping  is  so  small  she 
seems  much  too  young  to  be  on  her  own  in  a strange  land 
far  from  her  parents;  so  we  always  feel  we  want  to  protect 
and  care  for  her.  Her  delicious  sense  of  humor  helps  her  to 
laugh  at  herself  often  when  her  strongly  accented  English 
gets  her  into  ridiculous  situations. 

Our  present  student  is  a lovely  girl  from  Bangkok,  Thailand. 
Boonyong  is  staying  in  this  city  for  two  years;  so  she  is 
feeling  more  and  more  at  home  with  us.  Now  she  knows 
us  well  enough  that  she  often  calls  to  ask,  “May  I come  to 
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[your  house  this  night?  And  may  I stay  till  the  new  week?” 
[She  knows  we  are  always  glad  to  have  her  come  as  she 
fits  right  into  any  plans  we  may  have. 

We  find  too  that  we  enjoy  the  beauties  of  our  state  much 
more  when  we  take  our  students  with  us  sight-seeing.  They 
iall  love  picnics,  enjoy  meeting  our  friends,  and  especially 
lappreciate  being  invited  with  us  to  dinner  at  the  home 
of  our  friends.  In  fact,  they  all  want  most  to  see  and  under- 
jstand  just  how  Americans  live.  The  girls  have  been  very 
imuch  surprised  that  we  do  all  our  own  work.  Both  are  used 
to  servants  and  at  first  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  I not 
onlv  prepared  and  cooked  the  meal  but  also  served  it  too. 

However,  since  they  have  been  in  our  home  many  times 
they  want  to  help  with  food  preparation  and  dishwashing 
or  anything  else  they  see  us  doing.  They  go  with  us  to 
church,  although  both  Sui-ping  and  Boonyong  are  Christians 
;and  have  their  own  church  home  in  this  city.  Boonyong’ s 
mother  is  a Christian  but  her  father  is  Buddhist;  so  she  has 
told  us  much  of  that  religion,  too,  and  we  have  prayed  with 
iher  that  her  father  may  also  accept  Christ  as  his  Savior. 

I All  our  students  seem  eager  to  talk  of  their  countries  and  to 
tell  us  how  they  live  and  how  it  differs  from  our  way  of  life, 
possibly  because  we  are  so  much  interested  in  their  coun- 
tries and  of  course  everyone  likes  to  talk  about  what  he 
knows. 

Internationals  are  very  courteous  and  very  appreciative  of 
everything  we  do  for  them.  In  fact,  the  more  they  can  help 
‘with  whatever  we  are  doing  and  so  feel  like  one  of  the 
family,  the  more  they  seem  to  appreciate  it. 

As  Christians  we  are  much  concerned  about  the  inter- 
national situation.  We  are  concerned  about  our  country’s 
; image  as  a warlike  nation  and  we  long  to  be  peacemakers. 
However,  when  we  consider  the  immensity  of  the  problem 
and  our  own  insignificance,  we  become  discouraged  and  too 
often  do  nothing  at  all.  I am  only  one — one  small  unimpor- 
tant American  Christian;  so  my  personal  influence  for  world 
peace  may  be  very  small.  But  by  helping  just  one  or  two 
people  a year  to  understand  what  ordinary  Americans  are 
like,  and  to  help  them  to  see  us  as  people  with  the  same 
needs  and  desires  as  their  own,  we  may  help  bring  peace 
between  peoples. 

Ibrahim  told  us  of  some  of  his  countrymen  and  their 
attitudes  toward  Americans.  While  in  college  here  he  went 
one  week  to  visit  friends  in  Los  Angeles.  As  there  are  a 
large  number  of  Arabians  in  that  city,  they  have  all  their 
social  contacts  among  themselves  and  so  have  almost  no 
social  exchange  with  other  Americans  at  all. 

Ibrahim  said  they  spent  most  of  the  week  telling  him  of 


their  hatred  of  America  and  Americans.  They  told  of  being 
ignored,  insulted,  cheated,  and  discriminated  against  on 
buses,  in  stores,  on  the  street,  and  even  in  the  classrooms. 
Ibrahim  told  of  his  enjoyable  visits  in  our  home  and  in  the 
homes  of  our  friends,  but  they  ridiculed  him.  And  when  he 
mentioned  going  to  church  with  us  they  were  horrified.  They 
said  the  churches  are  worst  of  all  in  perpetuating  discrimina- 
tion. 

These  young  people  who  come  to  America  to  study  in  our 
colleges  are  the  intelligentsia  of  their  countries.  They  are 
the  brightest  and  most  talented.  The  governments  of  these 
different  countries  pay  the  expenses  for  these  students; 
so  naturally  they  send  their  best  to  get  the  technical  knowl- 
edge America  has.  They  are  the  ones  who  will  be  leaders 
of  their  countries  in  just  a few  years.  Shall  they  come  into 
our  country  to  gain  the  technical  skills  to  strengthen  their 
lands  and  at  the  same  time  learn  to  hate  America  and 
Americans  because  of  the  indifference  or  actual  ill-treatment 
they  receive? 

If  they  do,  then  what  will  be  their  attitude  toward  Amer- 
ica when  they  are  in  positions  of  authority  and  setting  the 
policies  for  their  countries?  Certainly  American  Christians 
have  something  to  share  with  these  young  people  that  is 
worth  much  more  for  developing  friendly  relations  than  any 
technical  skills  they  can  acquire  in  universities  and  colleges. 
It  is  said,  “Christianity  speaks  loudest  when  it  is  practiced.” 
Where  can  we  demonstrate  Christianity  better  than  right  in 
our  homes?  Cl 


Ostentation 

When  anyone  attempts  to  impress  you  with  his  education 
and  culture  by  the  use  of  long  words  and  affected  accent, 
you  can  be  certain  he  is  not  convinced  that  his  education 
is  thorough  or  his  culture  deep.  Ostentation  is  proof  of  a 
shallow  mind  and  impoverished  soul.  One  office  manager  had 
to  let  a new  stenographer  go.  He  explained  his  action,  say- 
ing, “It  is  too  bad.  She  had  a lot  of  polish,  but  it  was  all 
on  her  nails.”  Sometimes  intellectual  polish  is  just  as  super- 
ficial; it’s  all  in  appearances.  A showy  vocabulary  may  serve 
to  disguise  meagerness  of  thought.  A large  vocabulary  is 
good  if  it  is  not  showy,  noisy,  ostentatious;  if  the  big  vo- 
cabulary is  used  for  carrying  big  ideas.  Nonsense  babbles. 
Wisdom  runs  in  quiet  pools. — Harold  E.  Kohn  in  Reflections, 

p.  66. 
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A Front-row  View  of  the  Middle  East 

A review  by  Wilbert  R.  Shenk 


The  Israel-Arab  Reader:  A Documentary  History  of  the 
Middle  East  Conflict,  by  Walter  Laqueur  (editor).  Bantam 
Matrix  Edition.  1969.  371  pp.  $1.25. 

The  roots  of  the  present  Middle  East  conflict  may  extend 
into  antiquity,  but  some  progress  would  already  have  been 
made  if  the  people  of  the  world  were  better  informed  about 
events  since  1900.  Not  that  simply  having  the  facts  would 
lead  to  a quick  and  easy  solution.  As  the  documentation 
provided  in  this  indispensable  paperback  proves,  men  of 
goodwill  and  honorable  intentions  do  not  always  take  un- 
ambiguous actions  and  may  produce  confusing  communica- 
tions. 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  history  that  one  and  the  same 
government,  Great  Britain,  provided  within  the  space  of 
about  two  years’  time  the  basis  for  Arab  claims  to  political 
sovereignty  over  Palestine  (the  McMahon  Letter)  and  gave 
impetus  to  Jewry’s  longings  to  reclaim  a national  home  in 
Palestine  (the  Balfour  Declaration). 

There  are  the  curious  facets  to  historical  developments  such 
as  the  negotiations  and  correspondence  between  Zionist  and 
Arab  leaders  which  reflected  goodwill  and  mutual  apprecia- 
tion. This  mood  was  rather  quickly  displaced  by  a deepening 
mistrust  and  opposition,  particularly  from  the  side  of  the 
Arabs,  as  the  tide  of  Jewish  migration  into  Palestine  grew 
and  it  became  clear  to  the  Arab  world  that  the  Zionist  vision 
was  being  pursued  with  intense  seriousness — impelled,  in 
part,  by  Hitler’s  rise  to  power  in  Germany  and  the  unfolding 
of  his  heinous  designs  against  the  Jewish  people. 

As  events  have  moved  us  further  along  into  the  twentieth 
century,  the  Middle  East  conflict  has  intensified  in  complexity. 
The  periodic  eruption  of  hostilities  into  war  riveted  the  feel- 
ings of  hate  and  bitterness  ever  more  deeply  and  always 
there  were  more  victims — people  killed,  maimed,  made 
homeless. 

To  read  the  speeches  and  manifestos  of  both  Arab  and 
Israeli  leaders  side  by  side,  to  listen  to  each  side  interpreting 
what  actually  happened  at  Deir  Yasin  in  1948,  to  hear  the 
claims  and  counterclaims  regarding  the  refugee  situation,  to 
witness  the  interference  by  the  big  powers — both  directly  and 
through  manipulation  of  the  United  Nations — is  sobering. 
The  Middle  East  tragedy  takes  on  larger  and  larger  propor- 
tions as  one  moves  through  the  pages  of  this  history.  The 
easy  answers  come  less  easily  after  one  gets  closer  to  the 
conflict. 

This  collection  of  the  basic  documents  plus  significant  cor- 


respondence and  speeches  concerning  the  Middle  East  conflict 
is  the  recommended  starting  point  toward  an  understanding  1 
of  the  Middle  East  today.  The  first  three  parts  are  divided 
chronologically  between  1882-1919,  1920-1947,  and  1948- 
1967  and  contain  largely  official  pronouncements,  resolutions, 
and  reports.  The  fourth  part  is  made  up  of  significant  views  1 
and  reviews  which  reveal  something  of  the  emotional  in- 
tensity and  passionate  concern  which  this  conflict  generates. 

This  volume  also  contains  a selective  bibliography  of  the  , ^ 
more  important  books  covering  various  aspects  of  the  Middle 
East  conflict.  It  is  organized  around  the  following  categories: 
Zionism,  Arabism  and  the  Arab  World,  Palestine,  Israel,  The 
Three  Wars,  and  Other  Books  related  to  the  larger  context. 
The  bibliography  perhaps  does  not  adequately  reflect  the 
growing  literature  of  dissent  and  criticism  within  the  Arab 
and  Israeli  worlds.  Although  no  longer  current,  the  writings 
of  Martin  Buber  were  in  the  vein  of  prophetic  dissent  and 
are  important  as  the  precursor  of  much  of  today’s  questioning. 

□ ' 

I 

Ability 

Your  ability  is  the  measure  of  your  responsibility.  To 
whom  much  is  given,  much  will  be  required.  Lk.  12:48. 
Ability  is  the  power  to  bring  things  to  pass.  Great  ability 
is  made  by  overcoming  little  difficulties.  Capacity  grows  out 
of  desire  much  oftener  than  desire  out  of  capacity.  Ability 
is  the  poor  man’s  capital.  The  value  of  a watch  is  in  its 
reputation  for  accuracy;  of  a wrench  in  its  ability  to  adjust  . 1 
to  a problem. 

In  Judg.  20:16  we  read  of  seven  hundred  left-handed  men 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  who  were  experts  in  the  use  of 
a sling.  They  attained  their  marvelous  skill  by  constant 
practice,  exercise,  and  masterly  throw;  but  above  all  in  the-' 
perfect  aim.  They  learned  to  fix  their  eyes  on  the  object  s 
they  desired  to  hit;  and  kept  them  there  until  the  stone 
went  straight  to  its  mark. 

Man’s  abilities  are  limited  by  time  and  strength.  As 
Christians  we  should  be  big  enough  to  admit  and  desire  | 1 
the  abilities  of  people  who  are  better  than  we.  We  should 
be  able  to  suffer  without  complaining;  to  be  misunderstood  . 
and  remain  patient;  and  to  be  ignored  without  being 
grieved.  Most  people’s  trouble  is  not  with  their  inability,  | 
but  with  their  unwillingness. — Christian  E.  Charles.  I 
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What  a Grandmother  Is 

By  Patsey  Gray 

The  second  Sunday  in  October  is  annually  celebrated  as 
National  Grandmother’s  Day  throughout  this  country.  The 
following  tribute  was  written  by  a nine-year-old  third-grader 
and  first  appeared  in  the  Catholic  Digest. 

A grandmother  is  a lady  who  has  no  children  of  her  own, 
so  she  likes  other  people’s  little  girls.  A grandfather  is  a man 
grandmother.  He  goes  for  walks  with  the  boys,  and  they  talk 
about  fishing  and  tractors  and  like  that. 

Grandmas  don’t  have  to  do  anything  except  be  there. 
They’re  old,  so  they  shouldn’t  play  hard  or  run.  It  is 
enough  if  they  drive  us  to  the  market  where  the  pretend 
horse  is  and  have  lots  of  dimes  ready.  Or  if  they  take  us 
for  walks,  they  should  slow  down  past  things  like  pretty 
leaves  or  caterpillars.  They  should  never,  ever  say,  “Hurry 
up.” 

Usually  they  are  fat,  but  not  too  fat  to  tie  kids’  shoes. 
They  wear  glasses  and  funny  underwear.  They  can  take 
their  teeth  and  gums  off. 

It  is  better  if  they  don  t typewrite,  or  play  cards  except 
with  us.  They  don  t have  to  be  smart,  only  answer  ques- 
tions like  why  dogs  hate  cats  and  how  come  God  isn’t 
married.  They  don  t talk  baby  talk  like  visitors  do,  because 
it  is  hard  to  understand.  When  they  read  to  us  they  don’t 
skip,  or  mind  if  it  is  the  same  story  again. 

Everybody  should  try  to  have  one,  especially  if  you  don’t 
have  television,  because  grandmas  are  the  only  grown-ups 
who  have  got  time. 


Wit  and  Wisdom 

A Methodist  church  in  Covington,  Kv.,  carried  the  fol- 
lowing notice  on  its  bulletin  board:  “You  can  go  higher 
than  the  moon — lessons  offered  here  every  Sunday.” 

A third  grade  Sunday  school  teacher  asked  her  pupils  to 
list  their  favorite  hymns.  One  little  girl  looked  up  in  sur- 
prise, blushed  and  then  scribbled,  “Peter  and  Tom. 

Son:  What’s  a traitor  in  politics.  Dad? 

Father:  A man  who  leaves  our  party  and  goes  over  to  the 
other  side. 

Son:  Well,  what  about  a man  who  leaves  his  party  and 
comes  over  to  ours? 

Father:  A convert,  son,  a convert. 

o o o 

Dare  to  be  true.  Nothing  can  need  a lie; 

A fault  which  needs  it  most,  grows  two  thereby. 

— Lord  Edward  Herbert. 


A three-year-old  and  his  father  were  being  pushed  toward 
the  rear  of  a rapidly  filling  elevator.  A kindly  lady  turned  to 
the  father  and  said:  “Aren’t  you  afraid  the  little  boy  will  be 
squashed?” 

“Not  at  all,”  answered  the  fond  parent.  “He  bites.” 

A wise  man  will  desire  no  more  than  he  may  get  justly, 
use  soberly,  distribute  cheerfully,  and  leave  contentedly. 

o o o 

A person  may  have  a clear  conscience  simply  because  his 
head  is  empty. — Sockman. 

There  are  men  so  conservative  they  think  nothing  should 
be  done  for  the  first  time. 

o o o 

Christians  get  into  difficulty  whenever  they  choose  their 
models  from  outside  the  New  Testament. 

The  best  portion  of  a good  man’s  life  is  his  little,  nameless, 
unremembered  acts  of  kindness  and  of  love. — Wordsworth. 

The  first  grade  was  having  a lesson  about  birds.  After 
some  discussion  the  fact  was  established  that  birds  eat  fruit. 
One  small  girl,  however,  was  unconvinced.  “But,  teacher, 
she  asked,  raising  her  hand,  “how  can  the  birds  open  the 
cans?” 

Returning  from  church,  the  meek  little  lady  said  to  her 
friend,  “The  minister  kept  talking  about  the  epistles  this 
morning.  I’m  ashamed  to  admit  it,  but  I don  t think  I know 
what  the  epistles  are.” 

“Oh,  my  dear,  your  ignorance  is  so  refreshing,”  laughed 
her  companion.  “I  thought  that  everyone  knew  that  the 
epistles  are  the  wives  of  the  apostles! 

There  s nothing  wrong  with  the  younger  generation  that 
the  older  generation  didn  t outgrow. 

o o o 

An  impressive  story  was  recounted  several  years  ago  by 
R.  Lee  Sharpe  of  Carrolton,  Ga.,  and  published  in  Alabama 
Baptist: 

“I  was  just  a child,”  related  Mr.  Sharpe.  “One  spring  day. 
Father  called  me  to  go  with  him  to  old  man  Trussell’s 
blacksmith  shop.  He  had  left  a rake  and  a hoe  to  be  re- 
paired. And  they  were  ready,  fixed  like  new.  Father  handed 
over  a silver  dollar  for  the  repairing.  But  Mr.  Trussell  re- 
fused to  take  it.  No,’  he  said,  ‘there’s  no  charge  for  that 
little  job.’  But  father  insisted. 

“If  I live  a thousand  years,”  said  Mr.  Sharpe,  “I’ll  never 
forget  that  great  blacksmith’s  reply.  ‘Sid,’  he  said  to  my  fa- 
ther, ‘can’t  you  let  a man  do  something — just  to  stretch  his 
soul?’  ” 

After  the  first  week  of  school,  officials  required  teachers 
to  fill  out  forms  about  their  new  classes.  One  question  was: 
“Have  you  any  abnormal  children  in  your  class?” 

“Yes,”  wrote  the  teacher.  And  in  the  blank  space  for 
explanation  she  wrote:  “Two  of  them  have  good  manners.’ 
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Items  and  Comments 


Much  turmoil  will  erupt  among  American 
church  leaders  with  the  discovery  that  un- 
restrained Marxist  revolutionary  themes 
fill  the  “Black  Manifesto’  which  the  Negro 
militant  James  Forman  has  used  in  demand- 
ing $500  million  in  “reparations"  from 
white  churches. 

In  all  his  confrontations  Forman  has 
“proclaimed"  the  Manifesto,  although  it  had 
not  been  published  until  recently.  With  its 
publication  the  discovery  is  made  that  its 
preamble  is  filled  with  Marxist  terms  and 
concepts,  threatening  the  seizure  of  the 
U.S.  government  by  black  militants,  through 
violence  and  guerrilla  war.  (The  body  of 
the  Manifesto  is  devoted  chiefly  to  organiza- 
tional tactics.)  Capitalism  is  denounced  as  a 
“tool  of  white  racism"  and  efforts  to  pro- 
mote Negro  achievement  in  our  economy 
are  branded  as  “continued  black  slavery." 

“Only  an  armed,  well-disciplined,  black- 
controlled  government  can  insure  stamping 
out  racism  in  this  country,"  states  the 
Manifesto.  “We  say,  think  in  terms  of  total 
control  of  the  U.S.  . . . We  will  liberate 
all  the  people  of  the  U.S.  ...  It  follows 
from  the  laws  of  revolution  that  the  most 
oppressed  will  make  the  revolution.  . . . 
The  blacks  are  the  vanguard  of  revolution. 

. . . We  talk  of  revolution  which  will  be 
armed  confrontation  and  long  years  of 
guerrilla  warfare  inside  this  country.  . . .” 
In  another  place  the  Manifesto  warns  that 
because  the  blacks  “work  in  the  chief  in- 
dustries in  the  country  ...  we  could  cripple 
the  economy  while  the  brothers  fought 
guerrilla  warfare  in  the  streets." 

A Senate  inquiry  has  revealed  a flood 
of  grossly  inflated  fees  and  fraudulent 
payments  to  thousands  of  physicians, 
dentists,  and  druggists  across  the  nation. 
The  Senate  Committee  chairman,  Russell 
Long  (D-La. ),  supported  by  the  economy- 
minded  Republican  Sen.  John  J.  Williams 
of  Delaware,  has  released  data  that  shocked 
the  country. 

Typical  instances:  Two  doctors  in  New 
Jersey  were  paid  a total  of  $375,000  over 
18  months  for  care  of  patients  in  a nursing 
home  which  these  doctors  owned.  Even 
in  a poverty  area  of  Kentucky,  eleven 
doctors  received  more  than  $50,000  each  a 
year  from  Medicare,  and  a drugstore  got 
more  than  $300,000  in  profits  from  medical 
prescriptions  written  by  the  eleven  MD’s  for 
Medicare  patients.  A dentist  in  Harlem, 
New  York,  took  in  $400,000  in  two  years. 
Some  local  editors  have  become  so  indig- 
nant they  are  publishing  the  names  and 
amounts  collected  by  each  doctor  in  their 
area  who  received  more  than  $3,000  a 
month  from  Medicare  last  year. 

Sen.  Long  reports  that  many  doctors  are 


voluntarily  returning  the  excess  fees  under 
the  mistaken  notion  that  investigations  of 
them  would  thus  be  stopped.  Social  Secu- 
rity Commissioner  Robert  Ball  warns  that 
investigations  will  be  continued,  assisted  by 
the  Senate  Committee,  with  the  intent  of 
prosecuting  those  guilty  of  fraudulent 
practice.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
moveover,  has  announced  its  intention  of 
auditing  the  tax  returns  of  10,000  doctors 
who  have  received  $25,000  or  more  from 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  with  the  intention 
of  ferreting  out  the  many  who  have  used 
secret  code  numbers  on  the  insurance 
company  forms,  amounting  to  a “secret 
Swiss  bank  account  system." 

o o o 

The  executive  director  of  the  nation’s 
first  professional  association  for  clergy 
says  he  believes  this  decade  is  “a  tough 
time  for  pastors,  perhaps  as  tough  as  the 
Reformation. 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Adams  said  the  focus  of 
the  newly  formed  Academy  of  Parish  Clergy 
will  be  on  the  parish  clergyman,  not  on  the 
church  as  an  institution. 

“The  church  institution  installs  and  de- 
frocks, which  gives  it  powers  as  judge  and 
advocate,"  he  said  as  he  opened  the  acad- 
emy’s central  office.  “The  academy  will 
answer  a need  for  a group  concerned  with 
competence,  but  not  with  the  institution’s 
survival. 

To  preserve  its  independence,  the  academy 
will  not  accept  grants  from  church  denomina- 
tions. It  is  funded  for  three  years  by  a 
$75,000  grant  from  the  Lilly  Endowment  of 
Indianapolis  and  office  space  was  donated 
by  the  Ministers  Life  and  Casualty  Union 
of  Minneapolis. 

“Many  churches  are  complacent,  well-fed, 
and  sleek,"  but  are  out  of  the  mainstream 
of  social  changes.  Dr.  Adams  said. 

Pastors  will  have  to  be  prepared  for 
change,  such  as  the  phasing  out  of 
congregational  forms  of  worship,  he  said. 
“We’ve  got  to  find  ways  to  provide  minis- 
ters the  way  to  hammer  out  new  forms 
that  will  be  appropriate." 

Directors  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  have  approved  a plan  for  the 
gradual  elimination  of  cigarette  advertising 
on  radio  and  television. 

Under  terms  approved  by  the  association 
in  a mail  ballot,  all  such  advertisements 
will  be  ended  by  Sept.  1,  1973,  and  the 
gradual  elimination  of  ads  will  begin  Jan.  1, 
1970,  with  a 10  percent  reduction  in  such 
commercials. 

Participants  in  the  agreement  include  the 
three  major  networks  and  399  of  the 
nation’s  623  television  stations  as  well  as 


the  four  major  radio  networks  and  2,412  of 
the  5,985  radio  stations  in  the  U.S. 

Industry  spokesmen  believe  all  stations 
will  follow  the  agreement  in  an  effort  to 
avoid  regulation  by  the  Federal  Communica-  i 
tions  Commission. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  by  FCC 
that  the  proposed  plan  is  too  gradual  and 
should  be  speeded  up  so  that  all  cigarette 
commercials  are  withdrawn  at  an  earlier 
date. 

There  is  “a  greater  Christian  content" 
in  some  modern  “pop  songs  than  in  “old  tel 
jingle  songs”  like  “Land  of  Hope  and  k 
Glory,"  according  to  Dr.  Kenneth  Greet,  of 
secretary  of  the  Methodist  Church’s  Depart- 
ment of  Christian  Citizenship.  M 

Dr.  Greet,  speaking  at  a “teach-in  on  «| 
marriage,  said,  “One  of  the  great  virtues  M 
of  the  pop  culture  may  be  that  it  will  in-  . »t 
troduce  a greater  sense  of  kindness  into  [a 
society.  ik 

“Look  again  at  some  of  the  ‘pop’  songs.  ['! 
You  will  be  surprised  just  how  much  Chris-  lo 
tian  common  sense  there  is  in  them.  They  1 * 
are  not  worthless  by  any  means.” 

O O o 

It 

Legislation  making  the  sale  of  pornog-  \ 
raphy  to  children  under  16  a federal  offense  1 j 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sen.  li 
Joseph  D.  Tydings  (D.-Md.). 

“Many  existing  anti-pornography  laws  are  ( 
not  as  effective  as  they  might  be  because  | 
they  apply  the  same  standards  to  children  I 
as  to  adults,  he  said.  Penalties  of  $5,000  jl 
to  $100,000  in  fines  or  five  to  10  years  in  || 
jail  would  be  established  under  the  Tydings 
bill  for  persons  who  knowingly  sell  to  youth  ; 
obscene  materials  that  have  been  mailed  1 
or  transported  across  state  lines. 

“I’m  troubled  by  the  fact  that  as  much  as 
75  percent  of  pornographic  material  circu- 
lated in  this  country  eventually  falls  into  ., 
the  hands  of  minors,"  he  told  the  Senate. 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham  disagrees  with 
President  Nixon’s  estimate  that  the  landing 
of  men  on  the  moon  constituted  “the 
greatest  week  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  the  Creation”  and  that  “nothing  has  , 
changed  the  world  more  than  this  mission. 

Since  Creation,  the  famed  Baptist  preach-  j 
er  says,  the  three  greatest  events  have 
been  the  birth  of  Christ,  His  death  on  the  ) 
cross  “for  the  sins  of  the  world,’  and  His 
resurrection. 

In  a telephone  interview  with  Louis 
Cassels,  noted  religion  writer  for  United  ' 
Press  International,  Mr.  Graham  said  he  !J 
felt  that  the  president  had  not  thought 
through  the  implications  of  his  statements 
as  he  welcomed  the  crew  of  Apollo  11  J 
aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  Hornet. 
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Kauffmans  Return  to  Alberta 


What  makes  a young  couple  decide  to 
[return  to  a remote  area  of  Northern  Al- 
berta after  having  already  given  two  years 
lof  their  life  in  Voluntary  Service  there? 

This  question  was  posed  to  Glen  and 
jMary  Ann  Kauffman  of  Middlebury,  Ind., 
who  completed  their  VS  assignment  in 
Marlboro,  Alberta,  on  August  1.  Three 
(weeks  later,  the  couple  once  more  bade 
farewell  to  family  and  friends  and  began 
the  2000-mile  journey  by  car  back  to 
‘Marlboro  Country.  Although  they  are  no 
longer  in  Voluntary  Service,  they  will 
serve  on  a self-supporting  basis. 

“Several  factors  helped  convince  us  to 
return,’’  the  Kauffmans  said  during  an 
August  20  visit  to  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  offices  in  Elkhart.  “Heading  the 
list  was  the  personnel  needs  at  the  local 
school  where  I taught  these  two  years, 
Mary  Ann  explained.  “My  fellow  teacher 
planned  to  leave  at  the  close  of  the  past 
term,  which  would  have  meant  no  available 
teachers  for  this  fall  in  Marlboro. 

“I  was  asked  to  consider  staying  on  as 
principal  and  teacher  for  grades  three  and 
four,’’  she  continued.  “Then  a VS  couple, 
Tim  and  Bonnie  Burkey  from  Dorchester, 
Neb.,  was  secured  from  the  August  orienta- 
tion school  for  Marlboro.  Bonnie  will  be 
responsible  for  kindergarten  and  first  and 
second  grade.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  an 


Glen  and  Mary  Ann  Kauffman 


advantage  to  have  one  person  there  with 
two  years  experience  now  that  we’ve  de- 
cided to  stay. 

“And  besides,  she  said,  “these  Indian 
children  are  enjoyable,  responsive,  and  a 
challenge  to  teach. 

“Community  people  did  all  they  could  to 
convince  us  we  were  needed,  Glen  said. 
“And  when  you  feel  needed,  man,  it’s 
hard  to  say  no.’  All  but  seven  families 
living  in  Marlboro  are  metis  (of  French  and 
Indian  descent),  who  came  to  the  Kauff- 
mans for  help  with  practically  any  type  of 
problem. 

The  couple  quickly  pointed  out  that 
Marlboro  is  a far  cry  from  Indiana  as  far 
as  scenery  and  climate  are  concerned. 

“When  we  returned  home,  we  thought 
the  humidity  would  get  the  best  of  us,” 
Glen  laughed.  “Marlboro,  nestled  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Northern  Bockies,  has  warm  days 
and  cool  nights  in  the  summer,  but  we  can 
expect  our  first  snow  in  late  September  and 
temperatures  of  -60  degrees  in  the  winter. 
But  due  to  the  dry  climate,  it’s  not  as  fright- 
ful as  it  sounds. 

Glen  will  continue  as  a high  school  teacher 
at  the  nearby  town  of  Edson  where  he 
teaches  seven  periods  of  math  each  day. 
School  children  from  Marlboro  are  bussed 
the  16  miles  to  Edson  for  grades  five  on  up. 

Clubs  are  the  mainstay  community  activity, 
the  Kauffmans  pointed  out.  Two  girls’ 
clubs  and  two  boys’  clubs  for  pre-teen  and 
teenage  youth  make  projects  for  them- 
selves and  also  sell  some  at  the  annual 
Christmas  bazaar.  Community  women  are 
involved  in  a sewing  club,  and  a couples 
club  for  married  folk  of  all  ages  partici- 
pate in  primarily  social  functions. 

The  former  Marlboro  Youth  Center  is 
the  scene  of  regular  Sunday  school  classes 
with  an  average  attendance  of  40.  “The 
community  has  no  pastor,  although  a 
Catholic  priest  visits  once  a month,”  Glen 
said.  “Linford  and  Ada  Hackman  from 
Edmonton  hold  services  once  a month  at  all 
four  VS  locations  in  Northern  Alberta.  It 
would  really  help,  though,  to  have  a pastor 
settle  in  our  community  to  assume  leadership 
and  conduct  services  regularly.” 

“We  also  read  Bible  stories  at  school,” 


Mary  Ann  added,  “especially  for  those  chil- 
dren who  don’t  attend  our  Sunday  school. 

All  this  has  not  been  without  some  oppo- 
sition from  several  Catholic  sisters  who  come 
to  teach  catechism  and  in  the  process  at- 
tempt to  discourage  the  children  from  attend- 
ing Sunday  school.  The  work  goes  on,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  this  problem. 

Seven  years  have  passed  since  Voluntary 
Service  first  found  this  little  hamlet  of 
approximately  200  people  in  desperate  need 
of  teachers  for  their  two-room  school.  Now 
thanks  to  Glen  and  Mary  Ann  Kauffman, 
the  Burkeys,  and  other  couples  who  went 
before  them,  VS  personnel  will  continue 
helping  the  metis  Indians  gain  self-respect, 
putting  the  willing  hands  and  minds  of 
children  and  young  people  to  work  creative- 
ly and  constructively,  and  meeting  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  community. 

Youth  Exchange 

in  Planning  Stage 

Both  North  and  South  American  Menno- 
nite churches  are  to  benefit  from  youth 
exchange  programs  to  take  place  within  the 
next  year  as  a result  of  plans  being  ap- 
proved for  a South  American  youth  team  of 
MYF  age  to  be  organized  and  invited  to 
North  America  during  January  and  Febru- 
ary 1970.  A North  American  youth  team 
would  also  be  scheduled  for  a South  Ameri- 
can visit  from  mid-June  to  mid-August,  re- 
turning in  time  to  participate  in  the  1970 
MYF  Convention  at  Lake  Junaluska,  N.C. 

The  idea  for  a youth  exchange  was  initial- 
ly proposed  during  the  fall,  1968,  meeting 
of  Mennonite  Youth  Council,  a cabinet  of 
district  conference  youth  sponsors  chaired 
by  Art  Smoker,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  and  Ray 
Horst,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Since  then  additional 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  project. 

During  a recent  two-month  administrative 
visit  to  South  America,  James  Kratz, 
associate  secretary  for  Overseas  Missions, 
discussed  the  proposal  with  church  leaders 
in  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay.  South 
American  churches  responded  enthusiastical- 
ly to  the  possibility  of  a team  of  young 
people  visiting  their  countries.  At  the  same 
time  they  asked  if  a group  of  young  people 
from  the  South  American  churches  might 
be  formed  to  tour,  observe,  and  fellowship 
with  the  brotherhood  in  North  America. 

Both  proposals  were  subsequently  ap- 
proved at  the  April  1969  meeting  of  Menno- 
nite Youth  Council  and  at  the  May  sessions 
of  the  Relief  and  Service  Committee,  the 
administrative  arm  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions’  service  program. 

“We  see  several  objectives  being  realized 
in  this  project,”  said  Ray  Horst,  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  Youth  Exchange  Program. 
“In  addition  to  providing  a setting  for  a 
fraternal  contact  between  North  and  South 
American  youth,  the  teams  would  inspire 
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congregations  and  special  groups  through 
programs  and  other  worship  experiences, 
create  new  awareness  on  the  part  of  Latin 
youth  of  the  peace  and  service  dimensions 
of  the  gospel,  and  provide  youth  having 
overseas  service  interests  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  survey  the  field  and  hopefully  en- 
courage their  interest  in  missionary  service. 

The  North  American  team  will  be  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Youth 
Ministry,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  and  the  Volun- 
tary Service  office  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart.  James  Kratz  of  the  Over- 
seas Office  has  agreed  to  arrange  details 
with  officials  in  South  America,  while  the 
Youth  Office  and  VS  Office  will  work  out 
arrangements  in  North  America. 

Kenneth  Seitz,  Jr.,  has  been  designated 
to  carry  responsibility  for  the  VS  Office 
in  implementing  and  coordinating  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  planning  and  follow-through. 
For  the  Latin  team,  Seitz  will  arrange  an 
itinerary  for  travel  and  programs,  arrange 
orientation  for  the  group  upon  arrival, 
travel  with  them  during  the  first  part  of 
their  tour,  and  interpret  the  means  of 


Representing  a 60,000-member  brother- 
hood scattered  across  the  world’s  second 
largest  continent,  twenty  church  leaders  met 
in  Kinshasa,  Congo,  from  July  28  through 
August  4,  1969. 

Delegates  to  the  third  general  meeting  of 
the  Africa  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  Fellowship  (AMBCF)  worked  through 
their  agenda  carefully  and  by  the  end  of 
the  week  formulated  a perceptive  message 
to  their  home  churches. 

“We  have  discovered  in  significant  dimen- 
sions, the  statement  began,  “how  'we  are 
laborers  together  with  God  during  these 
days  . . . we  commend  the  fruit  of  our 
study  and  deliberations  for  serious  considera- 
tion throughout  our  brotherhood. 

The  message  continued  with  specific  com- 
ments in  four  areas  of  ongoing  importance 


financing  to  locations  contacted. 

For  the  American  team  going  to  South 
America,  he  will  begin  a recruitment  pro- 
gram by  contacting  the  Spanish  depart- 
ments of  Mennonite  high  schools  and  col- 
leges and  other  sources,  and  arrange  schedul- 
ing and  coordinate  the  tour  with  James 
Kratz.  Kratz  is  to  work  with  South  Ameri- 
can personnel  in  arranging  an  itinerary. 

“North  American  applicants  will  be  pro- 
cessed and  screened  through  the  personnel 
office  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,” 
Seitz  explained.  “Prospective  Latin  team 
members  will  be  contacted  and  selected  by 
the  executive  committees  of  the  South 
American  churches  during  upcoming  meet- 
ings.” 

The  Overseas  Office  is  recommending  to 
the  South  American  churches  that  a team  of 
five  Latins  be  selected,  with  two  persons 
coming  from  Argentina,  two  from  Brazil, 
and  one  from  Uruguay.  The  team  should 
possibly  be  comprised  of  three  fellows  and 
two  girls  or  vice  versa. 

A list  of  qualifications  applicable  to  both 
groups  has  been  drawn  up  for  use  in  seleet- 


for  the  Christian  community — evangelism, 
nurture,  peace  witness,  and  church-mission 
relations. 

Among  other  things,  the  message  urged 
the  churches: 

— to  make  continuous  efforts  to  give 
evangelistic  efforts  their  rightful  priority; 

— to  provide  a nurture  diet  for  the  Chris- 
tian follower  appropriate  to  his  age  and 
stage  of  spiritual  maturity; 

— to  share  peace  convictions,  particularly 
with  the  younger  generation; 

— to  integrate  mission  with  church  so  that 
the  African  church  may  make  an  increasing- 
ly faithful  and  lasting  impact  on  its  own 
society. 

But  the  gathering  was  more  than  a study 
conference:  “We  have  experienced  God’s  re- 
newing grace  through  deepening  fellowship 


ing  team  members.  Several  guidelines  to  be 
used  are: 

— Persons  should  be  mature  with  good 
spiritual  commitment  and  be  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  22. 

— The  teams  should  have  persons  with 
musical  ability  (instrumental  and  vocal) 
and  also  speaking  ability  with  other  talents 
if  available. 

— All  team  members  should  have  some 
competence  in  Spanish  and  possibly  Portu- 
guese for  the  visit  to  South  American  church- 
es and  English  for  the  visit  to  North 
American  churches. 

— Each  member  should  be  expected  to 
personally  contribute  a certain  amount 
toward  the  cost  of  his  involvement;  amount  j 
to  be  determined. 

“We  are  now  in  the  process  of  recruiting; 
personnel  and  working  through  the  ad- ! 
ministrative  detail,  Seitz  said.  “We  will 
attempt  to  keep  our  churches  informed  as 
this  project  develops  and  announce  the  i 
selection  of  team  members  as  this  informa- 
tion becomes  available. 


Fellowship 

with  our  brothers.”  Those  words  from  the 
official  message  were  borne  witness  to  count- 
less times  over  during  the  meeting.  . . . 

Such  as  when  Said  Sheikh  Samatar  from 
Somalia  related  how  he  stepped  out  of 
Islam  into  the  Christian  way  after  a deliber- 
ate, year-long  decision. 

Or  as  I.  U.  Nsasak,  secretary  of  the 
Nigeria  Mennonite  Church,  testified  via 
tape  how  God  was  continuing  to  build  His 
church  amid  hardship  and  the  calamity  of 
civil  war  (Brother  Nsasak  was  unable  to 
get  clearance  for  leaving  Nigeria  but  the 
Ghana  delegation  had  opportunity  to  chat 
with  him  in  Lagos  on  their  way  to  the 
Congo). 

Or  during  the  daily  study  of  Acts,  led 
twice  by  Congolese  Pastor  Mathieu  Kazadi, 
as  he  related  the  following  contemporary 
illustration  of  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

“In  1963  I left  a new  catechist  with  his 
wife  in  a pagan  community  and  charged 
them  to  preach  the  gospel.  Under  a 
mango  tree,  with  pagans  drinking  and 
dancing  on  all  sides,  the  couple  knelt  with 
one  other  Christian  couple  whom  they 
found  in  the  area,  pledging  themselves  with 
one  heart  to  live  and  preach  the  good 
news. 

“Today,  only  six  years  later,  a church 
of  more  than  200  members  is  going  forward/ 
Just  last  week  I shared  in  a baptismal  ser  # 
vice.  I noticed  many  fetishes  lying  in  from 
of  the  church  when  I arrived.  ‘Where  are 
these  from?’  I asked. 

“ ‘They  were  ours,  the  candidates  for 
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baptism  said.  ‘We  have  turned  away  from 
these  things  to  let  the  Holy  Spirit  come 
into  us!’ 

“I  invited  each  to  hold  up  his  fetish  and 
explain  what  help  he  had  received.  One 
said.  It  helped  me  to  lie,’  while  another 
admitted,  It  helped  me  to  steal  money.’ 

“ ‘Now  you  have  taken  them  off,  what  are 
you  getting?’  I inquired. 

“It  was  wonderful  to  hear  their  testimony: 
‘We  are  receiving  the  peace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.’  ” 

From  the  program  standpoint,  the  meet- 
ing was  well-planned  and  balanced.  The 
overall  theme,  “Laborers  Together  with 
God,’’  was  discussed  in  sub-themes  of  evan- 
gelism, nurture,  church,  and  world.  Morn- 
ing Bible  studies  from  Acts  were  intro- 
duced by  James  Bertsche  (Congo);  Mathieu 
Kazadi  (Congo);  and  Edwin  Weaver  (West 
Africa).  Usually  two  major  presentations 
were  made  in  the  forenoon,  one  in  the 
late  afternoon,  and  one  in  the  evening.  Area 


Summer,  1969,  found  88  volunteers  in- 
volved in  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’ 
short-term  service  program,  according  to 
VS  administrator  Ken  Smith.  Because  of  the 
definite  increase  in  personnel  over  1968, 
Smith  foresees  an  expansion  of  the  summer 
service  program  for  next  year. 

Thirty-two  persons  served  in  11  inner- 
city  units,  assisting  long-term  personnel  with 
their  expanded  summer  programs  aimed 
at  community  youth.  Some  of  these  pro- 
grams involved  day  camps,  tutoring,  teach- 
ing Bible  school,  supervising  recreation,  and 
club  work.  Among  the  summer  locations 
were  Englewood,  Bethel,  and  18th  Street 
in  Chicago,  111.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  and 
Portland,  Ore. 

Kokomo,  Ind.,  YMCA  welcomed  four  girls 
as  counselors  for  their  Tiny  Tot  day- 
camping program  serving  black  and  white 
children  from  all  income  strata.  Again  this 
summer  three  persons  were  day-camp 
counselors  with  the  Concord  Center 
Association  on  the  near  south  side  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  program  strives  to 
provide  children  with  educational  experiences 
while  teaching  each  camper  to  function  in 
peer  group  situations. 

The  Young  Citizens  Camp  held  each 
year  at  Rocky  Mountain  Camp  received 
ten  staff  persons.  YCC  is  specifically  de- 
signed for  emotionally  disturbed  youth 
referred  by  area  social  service  and  public 
welfare  agencies.  Individual  attention  is 
by  a close  counselor-to-camper  ratio. 

This  summer  both  long-term  and  summer 
VS-ers  organized  a camping  program  at 
.Mennonite  Youth  Village  near  White 
Pigeon,  Mich.,  for  youth  from  the  Engle- 
wcx)d,  Bethel,  and  18th  Street  areas  of 
Chicago.  These  week-long  and  weekend 
camps  provided  young  persons  with  an 


reports  brought  delegates  up-to-date  on 
happenings  in  the  churches  represented. 

During  the  business  session  Million  Bel- 
ete  from  Ethiopia  was  reelected  president; 
Tshilembu  Nicodeme  (Congo)  elected  vice- 
president;  and  area  representatives  I.  U. 
Nsasak  (Nigeria)  and  Samson  Mudenda 
(Zambia)  were  named.  Donald  R.  Jacobs 
(Kenya)  continues  as  executive  secretary. 

Plans  were  approved  for  an  annual 
schedule  for  fraternal  visits  with  the  next 
continental  meeting  to  be  in  Nairobi  in 
1974. 

Brother  Jacobs  reminded  the  delegates, 
during  his  presentation  on  “The  Church  in 
Africa  1969  that  the  church  in  the  future 
will  not  always  know  the  way  to  go.  “But 
as  we  together  walk  the  simple  way  of 
repentance,  love,  and  joy  with  our  Lord  we 
can  move  ahead  with  confidence.’’  In  that 
confidence  the  Africa  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  Fellowship  moves  into 
the  1970’s. 


opportunity  for  a brief  escape  from  the 
tensions  of  city  living,  transforming  their 
concrete  jungle  environs  into  a jungle  of 
trees,  flowers,  grass,  and  a lake  for 
aquatic  sports. 

At  Frontier  Boys  Village,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  a public  school  teacher  from  Michigan 
served  as  a science  teacher  in  their  special 
summer  school  program.  Frontier, 
sponsored  by  the  Health  and  Welfare  Divi- 
sion of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  serves 
emotionally  disturbed  and  delinquent  youth. 

One  couple  assisted  with  remodeling  work 
taking  place  at  Western  Mennonite  School 
in  Oregon.  Another  ten  persons  recently 
completed  construction  on  a parsonage  for 
Naswood  Burbank,  pastor  to  the  Navahos 
near  Chinle,  Ariz. 

More  than  ten  volunteers  were  assigned 
to  other  long-term  VS  units.  Some  took 
community  youth  on  camping  trips.  Many 
served  as  Bible  school  teachers,  recreation 
leaders,  or  gave  assistance  to  on-going 
club  programs.  Locations  included  Carlsbad, 
N.M.;  La  Junta  and  Pueblo,  Colo.;  Inter- 
national Falls,  Minn.;  and  Surprise,  Ariz. 

Four  persons  assisted  the  Indiana  Migrant 
Ministry  program  with  day-care  services, 
Bible  schools,  evening  recreation,  health 
services,  and  special  tutoring.  Another  four 
persons  served  in  Puerto  Rico  as  Bible 
school  teachers  or  as  instructors  in  the 
summer  school  sponsored  by  Academia 
Menonita  in  San  Juan. 

“I  am  certain  that  these  88  persons  who 
represented  17  district  conferences  were 
really  concerned  about  Believing  and 
Doing,’  ” Smith  said.  “Many  lives  were 
touched  as  each  in  his  own  way  became 
involved  in  the  great  task  of  meeting  peo- 
ple’s needs  and  building  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.’’ 


MDS  Responds  to  Camille 

Hurricane  Camille  crashed  relentlessly 
into  the  US  Gulf  Coast  between  Mobile, 
Ala.,  and  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  Sunday 
evening,  August  17,  bringing  winds  up  to 
190  miles  per  hour.  On  Monday  morning 
the  death  count  was  14,  by  Thursday, 
August  21,  the  count  was  up  to  250.  It  is 
estimated  that  total  death  count  will  reach 
into  the  thousands. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  Units  are 
heading  for  the  hurricane-damaged  area. 
Marvin  Hostetler,  McPherson,  Kan.  MDS 
Region  III  director,  went  to  Gulfport, 
Miss.,  on  Wednesday,  August  20,  to  see  how 
MDS  could  be  used.  On  Friday  morning, 
August  22,  one  hundred  MDS  men  from 
Kansas  were  airlifted  by  the  Kansas  Nation- 
al Guard  to  Gulfport,  Miss. 

The  men  will  assist  in  cleanup  and  care 
of  evacuees  until  Sunday  and  then  return 
to  their  homes,  with  the  exception  of  Galen 
Rudiger.  Rudiger  will  stay  for  a week  and 
act  as  foreman  for  the  projects.  At  that 
time,  it  is  planned  that  a more  permanent 
field  leadership  be  organized. 

Chris  Graber,  Eureka,  111.,  MDS  Region 
II  director,  and  Delmar  Stahly,  Akron, 
Pa.,  MDS  executive  coordinator,  moved  into 
Gulfport,  Saturday,  August  23,  to  survey 
the  area  and  set  up  the  organization  for 
continuing  MDS  involvement.  MDS  Region 
II,  under  Graber,  will  be  responsible  for 
the  action  in  the  ravaged  area  although  men 
from  all  regions  will  be  called  in  as  needed. 

Orlo  Kauffman,  Camp  Landon,  Miss., 
and  Titus  Bender,  MDS  representative  for 
Mississippi,  have  been  the  contact  men  for 
the  MDS  operations.  Camp  Landon,  a com- 
munity service  project  sponsored  by  the 
General  Conference  Commission  on  Home 
Ministries,  will  house  some  of  the  MDS  men 
going  into  the  area. 

The  men  airlifted  to  Gulfport  on  August 
22  were  asked  to  bring  a variety  of  items 
with  them:  salt  pills,  chain  saws,  and  15 
gallon  jugs  to  carry  water.  In  many  of  the 
places  where  the  men  will  be  working 
there  is  no  drinking  water,  except  that 
which  is  carried  in,  and  no  electricity.  They 
were  also  asked  to  bring  a generator  that 
would  produce  electricity  for  Camp  Landon. 

The  men  also  carried  sack  lunches  with 
them  as  it  would  not  be  possible  to  serve 
them  meals  immediately  on  their  arrival. 
Cold  meals  are  all  that  will  be  available 
through  Saturday.  Six  women  accompanied 
the  men  and  will  be  helping  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  Salvation  Army  prepare  sandwiches, 
etc. 

In  the  towns  of  Gulfport  and  Biloxi, 
not  one  building  was  left  undamaged.  Al- 
though, according  to  reports  from  the  area, 
few  of  the  buildings  were  totally  demol- 
ished. Waveland  and  Pass  Christian,  two 
small  towns,  are  completely  uninhabitable. 
The  deaths  caused  were  due  mostly  to  the 
huge  tidal  waves  which  created  walls  of 
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water  from  which  escape  was  impossible. 

Stahly  expects  that  MDS  units  will  be 
involved  in  other  areas  of  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  that  were  affected  by  Camille. 
Gulfport  was  the  starting  point  because  of 
the  contact  man  in  that  area. 

Stahly  also  reports  that  the  MDS  emer- 
gency funds  have  been  made  available  al- 


though the  men,  or  the  MDS  units,  are 
assuming  responsibilities  for  travel  expens- 
es. Mennonite  Disaster  Service  is  cooperating 
with  both  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Salvation 
Army.  Persons  wishing  to  contribute  toward 
this  emergency  operation  should  send  funds 
through  their  conference  offices  or  direct 
to  MCC,  Akron,  Pa.  17501. 


65  New  TAP  Volunteers  Leave  for  Black  Africa 


The  65  new  TAP  (Teachers  Abroad 
Program)  volunteers  to  black  Africa  repre- 
sent the  Mennonite  Central  Committee’s 
continuing  commitment  to  the  new  African 
nations  to  help  fight  ignorance,  poverty  and 
disease. 

Having  recently  completed  a two-week 
orientation  session  at  the  Akron  head- 
quarters, the  new  teachers  will  bring  the 
number  of  TAP  personnel  in  service  to  179 
in  eight  sub-Sahara  African  countries  when 
they  arrive  at  their  assignments  during  the 
next  month. 

Not  only  was  the  group  the  largest  TAP 
orientation  in  TAP’s  six-year  history,  it  was 
also  MCC  s largest  orientation  class. 

Persons  of  professions  other  than  teachers 
also  serve  in  the  TAP  program.  Three 
medical  doctors  (and  two  wives),  a doctor 
of  veterinary  medicine  and  a business  ad- 
ministrator are  among  the  65  new  TAP 
volunteers. 

Two  TAP  couples  enter  Sierra  Leone,  a 
new  country  for  the  TAP  program,  later 
to  be  joined  by  the  Harold  Wengers,  a TAP 
couple  recently  completing  a three-year 
term  in  Zambia.  Harold  will  act  as  TAP 
director  for  Sierra  Leone. 

Nigeria  holds  top  place  this  year  in  re- 
ceiving the  largest  number  of  new  TAP-ers 
with  a total  of  18;  the  Congo  follows  close 


with  14.  Only  two,  a doctor  couple,  are 
being  placed  in  Tanzania  this  year. 

The  Honorable  Chief  Linchwe,  Botswana 
ambassador  to  the  United  States,  spent 
two  days  with  the  TAP  volunteers  during 
orientation,  discussing  the  political  posture 
and  climate  of  his  country,  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  southern  Africa.  Other  resource 
people  discussing  Africa  included:  Jan  S.  F. 
van  Hoogstraten,  Church  World  Service 
director  for  Africa;  Paul  Gingrich,  a 15-year 
veteran  missionary  to  Ethiopia  under  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  and 
Paul  M.  Miller,  Goshen  College  Biblical 
Seminary,  who  recently  spent  two  years  in 
research  and  study  in  East  Africa. 

Paul  and  Leanna  Beiler,  Elverson,  Pa., 
have  volunteered  for  a three-year  teaching 
assignment  in  Botswana,  Africa.  Both  are 
graduates  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Paul  with  a BS  in  biology  and  Leanna  with 
a BS  in  home  economics.  Paul  is  a member 
of  the  Conestoga  Mennonite  Church,  Elver- 
son,  Pa.,  and  Leanna  is  a member  of  the 
Lindale  Mennonite  Church,  Linville,  Va. 

Edward  and  Karen  Bergey,  New  Dundee, 
Ont.,  have  volunteered  for  a three-year 
teaching  assignment  in  Numan,  Nigeria. 
Edward  is  a graduate  of  the  University  of 
Waterloo  with  a degree  in  mathematics  and 
Karen  is  a graduate  of  Stratford  Teachers 


Ambassador  Linchwe  of  Botswana  and  his  wife  chat  with  Vern  Preheim,  TAP  administrator, 
and  Paul  and  Leanna  Beiler,  two  of  the  eight  TAP-ers  assigned  to  Botswana. 


College  with  a degree  in  elementary  educa- 
tion. Both  have  had  past  teaching  experience 
in  the  public  school  system.  Edward  is  a 
member  of  the  Blenheim  Mennonite  Church, 
New  Dundee,  Ont.,  and  Karen  is  a member 
of  the  Geiger  Mennonite  Church,  Baden, 
Ont. 

Larry  and  Jean  Fisher,  Coatesville,  Pa., 
have  volunteered  for  a three-year  teaching 
assignment  in  Migori,  Kenya.  They  are 
graduates  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Larry  holding  a BA  in  history  and  Jean 
a BA  in  education.  They  are  members  of  the 
Ridgeway  Mennonite  Church,  Harrison- 
burg, Va. 

G.  Delbert  and  Anna  Friesen,  Fisher,  111., 
will  be  spending  three  years  in  Katete, 
Zambia,  teaching  in  a secondary  school. 
Delbert  is  a graduate  of  Goshen  College  with 
a BA  in  chemistry  and  Anna  is  a graduate 
of  Bethel  College  with  a BS  in  art.  They 
are  members  of  the  College  Mennonite 
Church,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Dan  Gingerich,  Burton,  Ohio,  will  be 
teaching  math  in  Algeria  for  two  years 
after  one  year  of  language  study  in  Brussels, 
Belgium.  He  holds  a BA  in  math  from 
Goshen  College  and  is  a member  of  the 
Pleasant  Hill  Mennonite  Church,  Burton, 
Ohio. 

James  Glick,  Atglen,  Pa.,  is  spending 
three  years  in  the  Congo  as  a teacher.  He 
is  a graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
with  a BS  in  mathematics  and  a member  of 
the  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Atglen, 
Pa. 

Wilbur  and  Elizabeth  Hershberger,  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  are  studying  French  in  Brus- 
sels, Belgium,  for  one  year  before  moving 
into  a two-year  teaching  assignment  in 
Algeria.  Both  are  graduates  of  Bethel  Col- 
lege, Wilbur  with  a BS  in  industrial  arts 
education  and  his  wife  with  a BS  in  ele- 
mentary education.  He  has  previously 
served  under  the  MCC  Pax  program  in 
Algeria  and  she  has  spent  two  years  teach- 
ing in  the  Kansas  public  school  system.  Wil- 
bur is  a member  of  the  North  Main  Street 
Mennonite  Church,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  and 
she  is  a member  of  the  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Aberdeen,  Idaho. 

Norma  Johnson,  Casselton,  N.D.,  has 
volunteered  for  a three-year  teaching  assign- 
ment in  Kisii,  Kenya.  She  is  a graduate  of 
Goshen  College  with  a BS  in  elementary 
education  and  of  Colorado  State  College 
with  an  MA  in  elementary  education.  For 
the  past  six  years  she  has  taught  in  the 
public  school  system  in  Fargo,  N.D.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Casselton  Mennonite  Church, 
Casselton,  N.D. 

Ned  Kauffman,  Goshen,  Ind.,  has  volun- 
teered for  a 27-month  assignment  in  the 
Congo  where  he  will  develop  a program  of 
veterinary  medicine.  He  is  a graduate 
Purdue  University  with  a Doctor  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine  degree  and  is  a member  of 
the  College  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Steve  and  Ruth  Ann  Mininger,  Harman, 
W.  Va.,  have  volunteered  for  a three-year 
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TAP  Orientation:  Row  1:  Larry  Fisher,  Jean  Fisher,  Norman  Shank,  Lucille  Shank,  Norma 
Johnson,  Phil  Rich,  Gwen  Rich,  R.  Dwayne  Martin,  Pat  Martin,  Delbert  Friesen,  Anna 
IFriesen,  Leanna  Beiler,  Nancy  Kisamore,  Rita  Snyder,  Michael  Snyder,  Calvin  Nafziger, 
Melanie  Nafziger.  Row  2:  Elmer  Kennel,  Pat  Kreider,  Elaine  Unzicker,  Ed  Bergey,  Karen 
Bergey,  Steven  Mininger,  Ruth  Mininger,  David  Kisamore,  Galen  Miller,  Phyllis  Miller, 
[Wilbur  Hershberger,  Elizabeth  Hershberger.  Row  3:  Ned  Kauffman,  Donald  Kreider,  L.  James 
Glick,  Roger  Unzicker,  Ken  Massanari,  Dan  Gingerich,  Ted  Widmer,  Paul  Beiler,  Carl  Landis. 


teaching  assignment  in  Sierra  Leone,  West 
Africa.  Steve  is  a graduate  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  with  a BS  in  biology 
and  his  wife  received  her  RN  degree  from 
Grand  View  Hospital  School  of  Nursing.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Lanesville  Mennonite 
Church,  Lanesville,  W.  Va.  She  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Hereford  Mennonite  Church, 
Bally,  Pa. 

Calvin  and  Melanie  Nafziger,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  have  volunteered  for  a two-year  medi- 
cal assignment  in  Nigeria.  Calvin  is  a gradu- 
ate of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  and 
Melanie  holds  an  MA  in  European  intellec- 
tual history  from  Boston  College.  Both  are 
members  of  the  Boston  Mennonite  Church, 
Arlington,  Mass. 

Philip  and  Gwen  Rich,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
are  spending  one  year  in  Brussels,  Bel- 
gium, in  language  study  before  beginning 
a two-year  teaching  assignment  in  Congo. 
They  are  graduates  of  Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Philip  with  a BA  in  history 
and  Gwen  with  a BS  in  nursing.  Philip  is  a 
member  of  the  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  and  Gwen  is  a member  of 
the  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
Belleville,  Pa. 

Michael  and  Rita  Snyder,  Canby,  Ore., 
have  volunteered  for  a three-year  teaching 
assignment  in  Nigeria.  Both  are  graduates 
of  Goshen  College,  Michael  with  a BA 
in  mathematics  and  Rita  with  a BS  in 
nursing.  He  is  a member  of  the  Zion  Men- 
nonite Church,  Hubbard,  Ore.,  and  she  is  a 
member  of  the  South  Monako  Fellowship, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Roger  and  Elaine  Unzicker  and  family, 
Peoria,  111.,  have  volunteered  for  a three- 
year  medical  assignment  in  Tanzania.  Both 
are  graduates  of  Goshen  College,  Roger  with 
a BA  in  natural  science  and  Elaine  with  a 
BS  in  sociology.  Roger  later  received  his 


MD  degree  from  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Medicine.  Roger  is  a member  of 
the  Metamora  Mennonite  Church,  Metamora, 
111.  Elaine  is  a member  of  the  College  Men- 
nonite Church,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Ted  Widmer,  Wayland,  Iowa,  has  volun- 
teered for  a three-year  teaching  assignment 
in  the  Congo.  He  is  a graduate  of  Goshen 
College  with  a BA  in  mathematics  and  a 
member  of  the  Sugar  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  Wayland,  Iowa. 

Vietnamese  VNCS 

Executive  Visits  U S 

“He  knows  more  about  the  Vietnam 
Christian  Service  program  than  any  other 
one  person,”  said  Paul  Leatherman  as  he 
introduced  Mr.  Nguyen  Van  Ninh,  assistant 
to  the  VNCS  executive  director,  Robert  W. 
Miller.  Leatherman,  currently  acting  direc- 
tor for  MCC’s  Voluntary  Service  department, 
served  as  VNCS  executive  director,  1966- 
68.  Ninh,  who  is  visiting  several  Mennonite 
communities  in  the  United  States,  was  speak- 
ing to  Mennonite  Central  Committee  head- 
quarters staff  at  Akron,  Pa. 

Mr.  Ninh  is  also  an  active  member  in 
the  Vietnamese  YMCA.  His  visit  to  the 
United  States  is  in  connection  with  an 
around-the-world  trip  with  the  YMCA. 
Prior  to  his  five  weeks  in  the  U.S.,  he 
attended  an  international  YMCA  conference 
in  Nottingham,  England.  He  will  also  be 
visiting  YMCA  offices  in  other  countries. 

Ninh  has  been  with  MCC/VNCS  since 
1954.  His  responsibilities  as  assistant  to 
Miller  include  advising  on  the  program  in 
general,  taking  care  of  legal  matters,  work- 
ing with  public  relations  between  govern- 
ment officials  and  VNCS  and  in  personnel. 


including  policies,  personnel  placement,  re- 
cruitment, and  counseling. 

He  was  modest  while  speaking  about 
himself  and  mentioned  his  various  responsi- 
bilities quietly  and  quickly,  elaborating  only 
on  his  present,  and  temporary,  part-time 
position  as  Director  of  Refugee  Housing. 
Leatherman,  however,  was  not  so  hesitant 
in  speaking  of  Ninh’s  abilities.  “I  was  sitting 
here  while  Nguyen  was  speaking  this  morn- 
ing and  worrying  a little,”  he  said.  “I  was 
wondering  what  Bob  would  do  in  an 
emergency  without  Ninh.  He  always  knows 
just  what  to  do.” 

Although  Ninh  was  hesitant  in  speaking 
about  himself,  all  hesitancy  vanished  as  he 
spoke  of  his  people,  the  Vietnamese,  and 
their  needs.  One  idea  kept  weaving  itself 
into  all  that  Nguyen  was  saying.  “It  is 
important  to  teach  the  Vietnamese  skills 
and  train  them  to  teach  other  Vietnamese.” 

It  was  also  evident  that  Ninh  has  mixed 
feelings  about  relief  activities.  While  recogniz- 
ing that  relief  was  probably  necessary  in 
hardship  cases,  he  felt  these  cases  should 
be  given  careful  consideration  and  kept  to 
a minimum.  “Relief  hurts  a society  more 
than  it  helps,  he  explained. 

Because  of  the  war,  the  Vietnam  Christian 
Service  program,  he  explained,  is  limited. 
Security  measures  keep  VNCS-ers  from 
being  in  as' many  areas  as  they  would  like 
to  be.  The  very  uncertainty  of  a country 
at  war  surely  does  not  help  to  create  any 
kind  of  a stable  program. 

And  what  of  the  war?  And  what  of 
VNCS  after  the  war?  Ninh  would  not  com- 
mit himself  concerning  how  long  the  war 
would  continue.  Nor  when,  in  the  absence 
of  an  all-out  victory,  hostilities  would  cease. 
“We  all  want  peace,”  he  said.  “But  how 
do  we  get  there?” 

He  is  full  of  ideas  about  how  VNCS  could 
help  the  Vietnamese  should  peace  come. 
Again,  he  stresses  program  that  will  help 
make  the  Vietnamese  independent.  “In 
time  of  peace,”  he  asserted,  “there  will 
be  no  need  for  relief.  It  will  then  be 
rehabilitation.” 

Ninh  is  also  quietly  insistent  about  the 
need  for  people  working  in  Vietnam  to  learn 
the  language.  “Without  language,  it  is  hard 
to  relate  to  people.  Helping  means  relat- 
ing and  to  relate  helpfully  one  should 
speak  the  language.”  He  also  feels  that  per- 
haps a five-year  term  for  overseas  workers 
might  be  more  beneficial  than  a two-  or 
three-year  assignment.  By  the  end  of  the 
third  year  the  volunteer  is  just  becoming 
comfortable  with  both  the  language  and 
his  job  assignment  and  then  he  leaves. 

Friendly,  soft-spoken,  intelligent,  Ninh 
has  his  people’s  interest  at  heart.  His 
command  of  the  English  language  plus  his 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  makes  him  an  invaluable  asset  to 
VNCS. 

Ninh  will  spend  approximately  a month 
in  the  United  States,  returning  to  his  wife 
and  four  children  in  Vietnam  in  September. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


Lost  and  found:  Persons  who  lost  items 
at  Mennonite  General  Conference  write 
John  L.  Fretz,  R.  1,  Box  404,  Salem,  Ore, 
97304, 

John  T.  Kreider  and  family,  Downey, 
Calif.,  are  beginning  a new  outreach  pro- 
gram in  Orange,  Calif.  The  decision  to 
work  in  Orange  was  made  after  two  years 
of  research  in  Orange  County  and  after 
consulting  with  the  Mennonite  Mission 
Boards  of  both  the  Southwest  and  Pacific 
Coast  Mennonite  Conferences.  The  Krei- 
ders’  new  address  is  2710  Jackson  Ave., 
Orange,  Calif.  92667. 

Annual  Reunion  of  Camp  Lee  World 
War  I CO  s will  be  held  on  Sept.  14  at 
Lindale  Mennonite  Church  about  5 miles 
north  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Everyone  is 
invited,  especially  CO’s  of  World  Wars  I 
and  II  and  I-W  men.  Basket  lunch  and 
fellowship  in  the  church  basement  follow- 
ing the  morning  worship  service. 

Paul  N.  Kraybill,  Salunga,  Pa.,  returned 
on  Aug.  21  from  a six-week  visit  to  Europe 
and  Africa,  visiting  Eastern  Board  workers 
and  the  churches  with  whom  they  serve. 
In  Kinshasa,  Republic  of  Congo,  he  shared 
in  sessions  of  Africa  Mennonite  and  Brethren 
in  Christ  Fellowship  and  the  meeting  of 
the  Mennonite  World  Conference  presidium. 

Arthur  H.  Miller,  member  of  Eastern 
Mission  Board’s  Executive  Committee, 
accompanied  Paul  N.  Kraybill  in  visiting 
Eastern  Board  fields.  Miller  spent  additional 
time  visiting  the  churches  in  Tanzania  and 
Ethiopia  and  touring  the  Holy  Land. 

Elvin  R.  Stoltzfus,  pastor  of  First  Deaf 
Mennonite  Church,  Lancaster,  reports  a 
successful  camp  with  deaf  youth  June  15-21. 
In  attendance  were  51  youth  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  and  Delaware.  “The  staff 
was  the  best  yet,  reported  Stoltzfus. 
“Many  of  the  counselors  were  younger,  able 
to  participate  fully  with  the  campers.  There 
is  a growing  interest  in  ministering  to  the 
needs  of  the  deaf.  Parents  and  interested 
persons  have  formed  a class  in  the  sign 
language.  Pastor  Stoltzfus  has  recently  been 
called  to  York,  Pa.,  and  Lansdale,  Pa.,  to 
help  in  establishing  fellowships  for  the  deaf. 

Menbere  Wolde,  who  served  at  Globe 
Publishing  House,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia, 
on  behalf  of  the  Meserete  Kristos  Church, 
visited  Eastern  Board  headquarters  at 


Salunga,  Pa.,  before  proceeding  to  Hesston 
College.  For  the  past  two  years  Bro. 
Menbere  edited  the  Christian  family  maga- 
zine, Misikire  Birhan.  By  improving  the 
appearance  of  the  magazine  and  broadening 
its  content,  circulation  was  tripled  to  6,000. 
“Each  new  generation  must  be  evangelized 
afresh,’’  said  Menbere  to  the  Salunga  staff; 
“new  wineskins  are  needed. ” 

Nathan  and  Arlene  Hege  have  returned 
to  Globe  Publishing  House,  Addis  Ababa. 
Bekele  Kasaye  has  accepted  a call  to  in- 
service  training  as  Assistant  Managing  Edi- 
tor. Hege  also  serves  as  Chairman  of  the 
Mennonite  Mission  in  Ethiopia. 

Needed:  One  couple  or  single  person  (one 
may  work  elsewhere  if  a couple)  for  small 
boarding  house  in  Denver,  Colo.  A tre- 
mendous challenge  for  Christian  person. 
Salary  plus  free  room  and  board.  Help  is 
urgently  and  immediately  needed.  Call 
Marion  Bontrager  303  761-2709  or  Ed 
Newcomer  303  S33-5086. 

J.  D.  Landis  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
the  Mobile  Mennonite  Church,  Aug.  10, 
with  a ministerial  permit  issued  by  the 
Lancaster  Conference.  Paul  L.  Dagen 
officiated  at  the  installation  service  at 
Friendship  Center.  J.  D.  and  Mary  K. 
Landis  recently  completed  a two-year 
term  of  voluntary  service  in  Mobile  and 
now  reside  at  610  Tuttle  Ave.,  Mobile, 
Ala.  36604.  The  Mobile  VS  Unit’s  present 
address  is  1920  North  Maryvale  Street. 

Ervin  Schlabach  was  licensed  to  the  min- 
istry Aug.  31  to  serve  as  assistant  pastor 
at  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio.  Willis  Breckbill, 
conference  minister,  brought  the  message. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  by  bap- 
tism and  two  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Straight  Mountain,  Ala.;  four  at  Weavers, 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Change  of  address:  Eugene  Blosser  to 
504  9th  Ave.  North,  Nampa,  Ida.  83651. 
John  I.  Smucker  from  Bronx,  N.Y.,  to  80 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  Rockaway,  N.J.  17866. 
Warren  Wenger  from  Lambertville  to  R.D. 
1,  Box  564,  Dover,  N.J.  17801. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  West  Sterling, 
Sterling,  111.,  Sept.  14-21.  A.  Don  Augs- 
burger,  Goshen,  Ind.,  at  Forks,  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  Sept.  14-21  Alvin  Kanagy,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  at  Barrville,  Reedsville,  Pa., 


Sept.  21-28.  J.  Otis  Yoder,  Quarry vflle, 
Pa.,  at  Landisville,  Pa.,  Oct.  19-26. 

Word  was  received  August  25  that  the 
India  visa  for  the  Russel  Liechty  family 
was  granted.  The  Liechtys  will  proceed; 
to  Woodstock  School  in  north  India  in 
September. 

Michael  Mast,  Chaco,  Argentina,  says;* 
“The  first  weekend  in  August  we  were  at 
Miraflores  and  found  the  group  somewhat 
awakened  after  a campaign  by  Orlando 
Sanchez.  We  found  the  same  results  the,1 
week  before  in  Machagai  where  he  had 
been  preaching.  At  present  his  work  as  am 
evangelist  in  the  church  is  the  greatest 
visible  blessing  on  the  horizon.  He  has 
also  been  quite  free  in  seeking  counsel 
from  us.  While  in  Miraflores  we  went  to 
visit  the  new  church  the  Indians  helped 
form  among  the  white  farmers.  They,  too, 
are  begging  for  more  solid  teaching  and 
demonstrate  some  good  potential  leadership 
among  themselves.’ 

Keith  Stuckey  reports  from  Curitiba, 
Brazil:  “I  appear  to  have  survived  the 
initial  shock  of  the  first  week  of  school.  I 
must  say,  though,  that  teaching  six  classes, 
each  a different  subject  requiring  individual 
preparation,  does  keep  me  rather  busy,  j 
Right  now  I don  t think  I can  fit  formal 
language  training  into  my  schedule.  Per- 
haps living  in  a Brazilian  home  will  help 
somewhat,  but  I realize  more  than  ever  the 
need  to  know  the  language. 

Kay  Yutzy,  Dhamtari,  India,  writes:  “At 
present  I am  applying  for  a new  passport 
and  will  also  have  to  renew  my  residential 
permit  in  September.  After  completing 
these  I begin  working  on  the  papers 
needed  to  leave  this  country.  [Kay  comes 
on  furlough  in  January,  1970.]  Blanche 
Sell  and  Marie  Moyer  have  already  re- 
ceived their  renewed  permits  and  have  had 
no  difficulty  whatsoever. 

Calendar 


South  Central  Conference,  Protection,  Kan.,  Sept.  5-7. 
Washington-Franklin  (South)  Conference,  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  Sept.  1 1. 

Lancaster  Conference.  Sept.  18. 

Illinois  Conference,  Roanoke,  III. . Sept.  19-21. 
Mennonite  Secondary  Teachers’  Convention,  Camp 
Friedenswald,  Cassopolis,  Mich.,  Sept.  25-28. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session,  Nov.  14,  15. 
Southwest  Conference,  Downey,  Calif.,  Nov.  27-29 
Mennonite  General  Council  Meeting,  Chicago,  111.,  Dec. 
9,  10. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

The  statement  of  the  Lancaster  Conference  on 
the  Black  Manifesto  is  refreshing  to  read.  It  re- 
flects the  true  biblical  doctrine  about  the  races 
of  mankind.  It  breathes  more  of  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ  than  certain  things  that  are  being 
said  in  some  so-called  Christian  circles  today  on 
this  topic. — Grant  M.  Stoltzfus,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
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In  my  article,  “Music  and  Mennonite  Liturgy,” 
in  Gospel  Herald , Aug.  19,  1969,  p.  719,  there 
is  a misprint  which  tends  to  confuse  the  point  I 
am  attempting  to  make.  This  appears  in  the 
second-last  paragraph  of  the  article.  The  correc- 
tion should  follow  the  sentence,  “But  let  us  re- 
consider,” and  should  read  as  follows:  “Are  we 
forced  to  ask  these  questions  from  the  perspec- 
tives of  other  denominations’  liturgical  practices? 
Ideally  we  must  ask  questions  from  Mennonite 
perspectives,  for  worship  molds  faith,  and  faith 
determines  worship.  For  instance,  are  there.  . . ?” 
— Philip  K.  Clemens,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Detweiler,  Arthur  and  Irene  (Anders),  Dan- 
boro,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Jennifer 
Lynn,  Julv  7,  1969;  received  for  adoption,  July  11, 
1969. 

Duerksen,  John  D.  and  Belle  (Detwiler), 
\ilsa  Craig,  Ont,  second  child,  first  son,  John 
Wade,  July  29,  1969. 

Kauffman,  Nathan  and  Fern  (Stauffer), 
Kalispell,  Mont.,  first  child,  Teresa  Rose,  Aug. 
p,  1969. 

Kropf,  Lyle  A.  and  Nancy  (Wenger),  Phoenix, 
\riz.,  first  child,  Allen  Wayne,  July  23,  1969. 

Litwiller,  Kenneth  and  Shirley  (Slagel), 
Minier,  111.,  third  child,  first  son,  Kent  Duane, 
July  11,  1969. 

Martin,  Harvey  and  Gladys  (Lauver),  Zurich, 
Dnt.,  sixth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Lori  Beth, 
\ug.  2,  1969. 

Miller,  L.  Edwin  and  Joann  (Shelley),  York, 
?a.,  first  child,  Michael  Alan,  Apr.  13,  1969. 

Mumaw,  Wayne  and  Wilma  (Yutzy),  Liberal, 
<an.,  second  child,  first  son,  Rodney  Wade, 
uly  30,  1969. 

Shank,  Gerald  and  Ethel  (Stoltzfus),  Pitts- 
>urgh.  Pa.,  first  child,  Randall  James,  Aug.  11, 
.969. 

Sorenson,  Richard  and  Marlene  (Roth),  Corry, 
3a.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Jennifer  Ann, 
Aug.  9,  1969. 

Stuckey,  Allen  J.  and  Jeannie  (Wyse),  San 
7rancisco,  Calif.,  first  child,  Jonathan  Allen, 
uly  1,  1969. 

Weldy,  Harold  and  Wilma  (Bontrager),  Blounts- 
own,  Fla.,  third  son  and  first  daughter,  Phillip 
(Owaine  and  Phillis  Elaine,  June  9,  1969. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
nonths’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
jiven  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
f the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bell — Howell. — L.  C.  Bell  and  Alcie  Lor- 
aine  Howell,  both  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  by  Melvin 
^eidig,  July  12,  1969. 

Boll — Redcay. — Ray  Edward  Boll,  Lititz 

Pa.)  cong.,  and  Gloria  Jean  Redcay,  Ephrata, 
3a.,  Groffdale  cong.,  by  Elam  W.  Stauffer,  Aug. 
16,  1969. 

Callen — Lehman. — Louis  Callen,  Akron, 
Dhio,  Baptist  Church,  and  Diane  Lehman,  Kid- 
on,  Ohio,  Sonnenberg  cong.,  by  G.  Edwin 
Bontrager,  June  20,  1969. 

Enck — Rohrer. — Ronald  E.  Enck,  Holtwood, 
3a.,  Mechanic  Grove  cong.,  and  Jane  E.  Rohrer, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Millersville  cong.,  by  Ivan  D. 
^eaman,  Aug.  16,  1969. 

Jones — Miller. — Paul  Jones,  Suffield,  Ohio, 


Church  of  Christ,  and  Lois  Miller,  Hartville 
(Ohio)  cong.,  by  Edward  Diener,  Aug.  1,  1969. 

Kauffman — Garber. — Delbert  E.  Kauffman, 

Sarasota,  Fla.,  and  Lucinda  Jane  Garber,  Manson, 
Iowa,  both  of  the  Evangelical  cong.,  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa,  by  D.  Richard  Miller,  Aug  19,  1969. 

Leaman — Kling. — James  R.  Leaman,  Co- 

lumbia (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Elizabeth  Ann  Kling, 
Paradise,  Pa.,  Kinzers  cong.,  by  Clair  B.  Eby, 
June  7,  1969. 

Liechty — Miller. — John  Liechty,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  Elaine  Miller,  Berlin  (Ohio)  cong.,  by 
Paul  Hummel,  assisted  by  Harry  Yoder,  Aug.  9, 
1969. 

Martin — Knapp. — Lowell  Martin,  Denver, 

Colo.,  Midway  cong.,  Columbiana,  Ohio,  and 
Doris  Knapp,  Denver,  Colo.,  McDonald  (Kan.) 
Federated  Church,  by  , Mar.  30,  1969. 

Morrow — Robinson. — Eddie  Morrow,  Jr.,  and 
Suzanne  Robinson,  both  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  by 
Melvin  Leidig,  July  29,  1969. 

Mumaw — Slabaugh.— Charles  Mumaw,  Smith- 
ville  (Ohio)  cong.,  and  Marjorie  Slabaugh,  Hart- 
ville (Ohio)  cong.,  by  Edward  Diener,  July  12, 
1969. 

Nafziger — Davis. — John  L.  Nafziger,  Hope- 
dale,  111  , and  Connie  Jo  Davis,  McLean,  111., 
both  of  Hopedale  cong.,  by  Norman  Kauffmann, 
Aug.  9,  1969. 

Reier — Martin. — Gordon  R.  Reier,  Wilmot 
Township,  Ont.,  Mannheim  cong.,  and  Doris  Ei- 
leen Martin,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  First  Mennonite 
cong.,  bv  Robert  Johnson  and  Gordon  Bauman, 
Aug.  22,'  1969. 

Schrock — Styer.— Floyd  E.  Schrock,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Salem  (Ore.)  cong.,  and  Mary  Styer, 
Hatfield,  Pa.,  Finland  cong.,  Pennsburg,  Pa.,  by 
Claude  M.  Shisler,  assisted  bv  Gerald  Benner, 
Aug.  16,  1969. 

Smucker — Hooley. — Douglas  Allan  Smucker, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  College  cong.,  and  Karen  Joyce 
Hooley,  Kalispell,  Mont.,  Mountain  View’  cong., 
by  Ralph  R.  Smucker,  grandfather  of  the  groom, 
Aug.  16,  1969. 

Stauffer — Roth. — William  J.  Stauffer,  Jr., 

Milford,  Neb.,  East  Fairview  cong.,  and  Sharon 
Erlene  Roth,  Milford,  Neb.,  St.  Agatha  (Ont.) 
cong.,  by  Arthur  J Roth,  uncle  of  the  bride, 
July  19,  1969. 

Todd — Shaub. — John  S.  Todd,  Boyce,  Va., 
Stephens  City  cong.,  and  Ruth  Elaine  Shaub, 
Millersville,  Pa.,  Rohrerstown  cong.,  by  Ivan  D 
Leaman,  Aug.  23,  1969. 

Weaver — Eby. — Earl  S.  Weaver,  New  Holland, 
Pa.,  Lichty’s  cong.,  and  Marilyn  Eby,  Lititz,  Pa., 
Landis  Valley  cong.,  by  Elam  W.  Stauffer,  Aug. 
16,  1969. 

Yoder — Horst. — Chris  Yoder,  Hubbard,  Ore., 
Zion  cong.,  and  Rachel  Horst,  Albany,  Ore., 
Lebanon  cong.,  by  Paul  Brunner,  Aug.  22,  1969. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Geil,  Lula  Maude,  daughter  of  Jacob  S.  and 
Minnie  (Wenger)  Geil,  was  born  at  Linville,  Va., 
Jan.  11,  1891;  died  at  the  Rockingham  Memorial 
Hospital,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  from  an  intestinal 
obstruction,  June  18,  1969;  aged  78  y.  5 m.  7 d. 
Surviving  are  6 sisters  (Mrs.  Ethel  McCauley, 
Mrs.  Sada  Rhodes,  Edna  Ann,  Mrs.  Lydia  Steam, 
Mrs.  Gertie  Rhodes,  and  Mrs.  Ivarose  Boving- 
don)  and  4 brothers  (Stuart  F.,  Newton  D , J. 
Clark,  and  Orrien  G ).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Lindale  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  June  20,  with  Moses  Slabaugh  and  John  R. 
Mumaw  officiating. 

Grebe,  Charles  R.,  son  of  George  and  Kate 
(Richard)  Grebe,  was  born  at  Neiffers,  Pa.,  Nov. 
23,  1903;  died  at  Neiffers,  from  anyotraphic 
lateral  sclerosis,  July  25,  1969;  aged  65  y.  8 m. 


2 d He  was  married  to  Bertha  Spellman,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Clarence 
C.)  and  one  brother  (George  R ).  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  the  Norman  D.  Holcombe 
Funeral  Home,  Trappe,  Pa.,  July  29,  with 
Stanley  R.  Freed  officiating;  interment  in  Keelor’s 
Cemetery,  Obelisk,  Pa. 

Hagey,  Mary,  daughter  of  Harvey  C.  and 
Sallie  (Clemmer)  Freed,  was  born  in  Franconia 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Dec.  31,  1905;  died  at  the  Rockhill 
Mennonite  Home,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  from  carci- 
noma, Aug.  11,  1969;  aged  63  y.  7 m.  lid.  On 
Jan.  3,  1925,  she  was  married  to  Abram  G. 
Hagey,  who  died  Aug.  18,  1959.  Surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Dorothy — Mrs.  Russell  Freed,  Jr.), 

5 grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (Harvey  C.).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Franconia  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Aug.  14,  with  Leroy  Godshall,  Floyd  Hack- 
man,  and  Curtis  Bergey  officiating. 

Hammond,  John  Henry,  son  of  John  and 
Anna  (Stoutzenberger)  Hammond,  was  born  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  22,  1898;  died  at  Lancaster, 
following  a long  illness,  Aug.  16,  1969;  aged  71  y. 

6 m.  25  d.  Surviving  are  2 brothers  (James  E.  and 
Samuel  I.),  one  sister  (Mrs.  Ida  Riedel),  and  one 
stepbrother  (Henry  Walter  Cooper).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Vine  Street  Church  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Young  Funeral  Home, 
Lancaster,  Aug.  20,  with  James  M.  Shank  officiat- 
ing; interment  in  Greenwood  Cemetery. 

Hauder,  Lester,  son  of  Joseph  and  Martha 
(Steiter)  Hauder,  was  born  at  Milford,  Neb., 
July  27,  1907;  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in 
Julesburg,  Colo.,  of  a heart  attack,  June  18, 
1969;  aged  61  y.  10  m.  20  d.  On  Aug.  14,  1930, 
he  was  married  to  Wilma  Mast,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Shirley — Mrs. 
Ralph  Miller  and  Margaret — Mrs.  Bruce  Egger), 
one  son  (Larry),  4 grandchildren,  4 brothers 
(Floyd,  William,  Harry,  and  Clayton),  and  6 sis- 
ters (Wilda,  Velma,  Elda,  Hazel,  Myrtle,  and 
Lois).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents 
and  one  sister.  He  was  a member  of  the  Jules- 
burg Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Julesburg  Church  of  Christ,  June  21,  with 
Arthur  J.  Roth  officiating;  interment  in  Hillside 
Cemetery. 

Holsinger,  Henry  Solomon,  son  of  Noah  and 
Lydia  (Geil)  Holsinger,  was  born  at  Timberville, 
Va.,  Sept.  19,  1874;  died  at  the  Virginia  Menno- 
nite Home,  July  26,  1969;  aged  94  y.  10  m.  7 d. 
On  Apr.  5,  1899,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Cline,  w ho  died  Feb.  2,  1968.  On  Dec  31,  1910, 
he  was  ordained  to  the  office  of  deacon  and 
served  the  Northern  District.  Surviving  are  7 chil- 
dren (Mrs.  Fannie  Good,  Anna,  Mrs.  E.  Clayton 
Shank,  Mrs.  Ed  Browder,  Mrs.  Chris  Miller,  J. 
Weltv,  and  Justus  G.)  and  one  sister  (Delphia). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Lindale  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  July  29,  with  Moses 
Slabaugh,  Mahlon  Blosser,  and  I.  J.  Garber 
officiating. 

King,  Sarah  Malinda,  daughter  of  Jonathan 
and  Leah  (Stoltzfus)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Wayne 
Co.,  Ohio,  Aug.  28,  1875;  died  at  Bellefontaine, 
Ohio,  from  a cerebral  hemorrhage,  Aug.  17, 
1969;  aged  93  y.  11  m.  20  d.  On  Mar.  3,  1904, 
she  was  married  to  Elmer  J.  King,  who  died 
Feb.  9,  1947.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Naomi 
—Mrs.  Lester  Slonecker  and  Ruth— Mrs.  John 
P.  Duerksen),  3 sons  (Loren  S.,  Floyd  Y.,  and 
Forest  E.),  18  grandchildren,  and  16  great-grand- 
children. She  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 sis- 
ters and  3 brothers.  She  was  a member  of  the 
South  Union  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Aug.  20,  with  Roy  S.  Koch  (pastor), 
Calvin  King  (grandson),  and  John  P.  Duerksen 
(son-in-law)  officiating. 

Krabill,  Ella,  daughter  of  Michael  and 
Amanda  (Ramseyer)  Krabill,  was  born  at  Louis- 
ville, Ohio,  Nov.  26,  1893;  died  at  the  Molly 
Stark  Hospital,  Louisville,  Aug.  14,  1969;  aged 
75  y.  8 m.  18  d.  Surviving  are  4 sisters  (Mrs. 
Clara  Schmucker,  Mary — Mrs.  Harvey  Maurer, 
Bertha  Roth,  and  Mrs.  Florence  Saunier),  2 
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stepbrothers  (Andrew  and  Norman  Roth),  and  one 
stepsister  (Mrs,  Jonas  Glick).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Beech  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held,  with  O.  N.  Johns  officiating. 

Martin,  Perry  S.,  son  of  Jacob  W.  and  Eliza- 
beth (Rhodes)  Martin,  was  born  near  Broadway, 
Va.,  Mar.  5,  1890;  died  at  Rockingham  Memorial 
Hospital,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  of  congestive  heart 
failure,  July  6,  1969;  aged  79  y.  4 m.  1 d.  On 
June  1,  1915,  he  was  married  to  Annie  Wenger, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 children  (J. 
Weldon,  Mary — Mrs.  Sanford  King,  Virginia — 
Mrs.  Norman  Derstine,  Ruth — Mrs.  Robert  Har- 
nish,  John  R.,  and  Margaret — Mrs.  John  Weaver) 
and  27  grandchildren.  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  3 sons  (Robert,  Perry  Sanford,  and  Ralph). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Park  View  Church, 
where  funeral  services  w'ere  held  July  9,  with 
Ira  Miller  and  Harold  Eshleman  officiating;  inter- 
ment in  Lindale  Cemetery. 

Moyer,  Ella  A.,  daughter  of  John  C.  and 
Lizzie  S.  (Alderfer)  Moyer,  was  born  in  Towa- 
mencin  Twp.,  Pa.,  Oct.  4,  1886;  died  at  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  Home,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Aug. 
13,  1969;  aged  82  y.  10  m.  9 d.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Franconia  Church  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Home,  Aug. 
18,  with  Leroy  Godshall,  Floyd  Hackman,  and 
Curtis  Bergey  officiating;  interment  in  Franconia 
Cemetery. 

Schulz,  John  Henry,  son  of  Henry  and  Elise 
Schulz,  was  born  at  North  La  Junta,  Colo.,  Nov. 
4,  1916;  died  at  the  Mennonite  Hospital,  of  cancer, 
Aug.  14,  1969;  aged  52  y.  9 m.  10  d.  in  1940, 
he  was  married  to  Esther  Evers,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Rita  Allen), 
one  son  (Don),  4 grandchildren,  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Richard  Yoder),  and  5 brothers  (Carl,  Eugene, 
Dean,  Vernon,  and  Albert).  He  was  a member  of 
the  East  Holbrook  Church,  near  Cheraw,  Colo., 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  16,  with 
Lee  Miller  and  Marvin  Essing  officiating;  inter- 
ment in  Fairview  Cemetery,  La  Junta,  Colo. 

Wittrig,  David  E.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Josephine 
Wittrig,  was  born  at  Oberlin,  Kan.,  July  13, 
1890;  died  at  St.  Francis  Memorial  Hospital,  West 
Point,  Neb.,  July  29,  1969;  aged  79  y.  16  d.  On 
Jan.  28,  1915,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Ker- 
ler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(Lyle,  Allan,  and  Kenneth),  one  daughter  (Mrs. 
Lila  Luedke),  10  grandchildren,  2 great-grand- 
children, one  brother  (Ed),  and  2 sisters  (Anna 
and  Mrs.  Lydia  Stutzman).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  his  parents  and  an  infant  daughter. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Beemer  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  1,  with  Sam 
Oswald  officiating. 

Yordy,  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Phoe- 
be (Sutter)  Ringenberg,  was  born  in  Bureau  Co., 
111.,  May  18,  1886;  died  at  the  Meadows  Men- 
nonite Home,  Aug.  11,  1969;  aged  83  y.  2 m. 
24  d.  On  Dec.  19,  1907,  she  was  married  to 
Noah  Yordy,  who  died  Oct.  15,  1967.  Surviving 
are  2 sons  (Vernon  and  Orval),  3 daughters 
(Mrs.  Orie  Roeschley,  Mrs.  Louis  Schneider,  and 
Mrs.  Leonard  Schrock),  25  grandchildren,  15 
great-grandchildren,  4 brothers  (Jacob,  Edd, 
William,  and  Onier),  and  3 sisters  (Hilda,  Mrs. 
Edward  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Orie  Bachman).  She  was 
a member  of  the  Waldo  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Aug.  14,  with  David  Eshle- 
man officiating;  interment  in  Waldo  Township 
Cemetery. 

Zuercher,  Oswin  J.,  son  of  Christian  I.  and 
Rebecca  (Zimmerly)  Zuercher,  was  born  in  Sugar 
Creek  Twp.,  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio,  Feb.  11,  1908; 
died  in  Sugar  Creek  Twp.,  of  pneumonia,  Aug. 
17,  1969;  aged  61  y.  6 m.  6 d.  Surviving  are  2 
brothers  and  5 sisters  (Noah,  Albert,  Elizabeth 
Gerber,  Lina,  Katie,  Sarah — Mrs.  Amos  Lehman, 
and  Ida).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
brother  and  one  sister  (John  and  Minnie).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Desvoignes  Funeral 
Home,  Aug.  19,  with  Reuben  Hofstetter  and  Isaac 
Zuercher  officiating;  interment  in  Kidron  Ceme- 
tery. 
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Believing  and  Doing 

with  James 


Roy  D.  Roth 


By  Roy  D.  Roth 


Part  I 

I believe  the  Book  of  James  is  a fitting  antidote  to  the 
oftentimes  justifiable  accusation  that  we  are  living  in  an  age 
of  phoniness.  We  need  more  reality,  more  possession,  and 
more  practice.  James  helps  us  on  this  very  point. 

Jas.  1:25  reads:  “But  the  man  who  looks  closely  into  the 
perfect  law  that  sets  men  free,  who  keeps  on  paying  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  does  not  simply  listen  and  then  forget  it,  but 
puts  it  into  practice — that  man  will  be  blessed  by  God  in 
what  he  does. 


as  he  comes  closer  to  the  statue  he  reads  an  inscription 
Kneel  down  and  look  up.  He  does  so  and  everything  aboui  J 
the  statue  is  different.  The  repulsiveness  is  replaced  by  a 
wonderful  attractiveness.  The  face  of  Christ  isn’t  ugly  any- 
more. What  makes  the  difference?  It’s  the  position  of  the 
observer.  If  we  want  God  s Word  to  have  attraction  for  us, 
we  must  also  stoop  down  and  humble  ourselves  before  it. 

Keep  On  Keeping  On 


The  phrase  “looks  closely  into’’  in  the  original  text  means 
“to  stoop  down.  ” Why  are  people  hearers  but  not  doers  of 
the  Word?  I m sure  one  of  the  main  reasons  is  pride.  We 
need  humility,  and  the  connotation  here  is  just  that — humility. 
Who  is  a doer  of  the  Word  of  God?  The  one  who  is  humble 
enough  to  climb  off  the  pedestal  of  self-righteousness,  reli- 
giosity, and  his  own  good  works  and  stoop  down  to  see  what 
God  is  telling  him. 

There  was  keen  discernment  in  evidence  that  day  in  the 
medieval  church  when  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  who  drew  up 
the  list  of  seven  deadly  sins  ranked  their  seriousness  in  this 
order:  pride,  envy,  anger,  sloth,  avarice,  gluttony,  and  lust. 
Note  that  he  made  pride  the  source  of  the  other  six,  with 
sins  of  the  flesh  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

Implicit  also  in  this  phrase  “to  stoop  down”  is  the  idea  of 
obedience.  Scripture  says  that  the  man  who  looks  closely  into 
the  perfect  law  will  be  set  free.  The  law  that  sets  man  free 
is  the  instruction  for  the  Christian  life,  the  life  believers  are 
to  live  under  the  present  dispensation  of  grace.  Christ  says, 
If  you  love  me,  keep  my  commandments.”  Christ  puts  His 
law  into  our  hearts. 

I ve  been  told  of  a great  cathedral  containing  a statue  of 
Christ.  As  one  stands  before  the  statue  he  is  repulsed  by  the 
ugliness  of  the  sculptor’s  representation  of  Christ.  But  then 

From  Siletz,  Ore.,  Roy  D.  Roth  is  pastor  of  the  Logsden  (Ore.)  Mennonite  Church. 
He  served  as  Bible  input  speaker  on  the  Book  of  James  during  morning  sessions  of 
Mission  69  held  July  3-6  in  Kalona,  Iowa.  The  condensed  text  of  his  presentations 
will  appear  in  several  parts  in  upcoming  issues  of  Gospel  Herald. 


The  second  phrase  in  Jas.  1:25  is  “the  man  . . . who  keeps  > 
on  paying  attention  to  it.”  It’s  not  something  that  takes 
place  once  and  for  all,  but  rather  a continuous  process.  This 
is  in  contrast  to  the  man  in  Jas.  1:23,  24  who  stood  before  1 
the  mirror  and  immediately  left  without  doing  anything  about 
his  condition. 

Could  we  do  something  about  our  frequent  exposure  to  the  ' 
Word  of  God  and  our  infrequent  production  of  fruit  resulting 
from  this  Word?  For  instance,  what  can  we  do  about  Sunday 
morning  sermons?  A Mennonite  author  has  said,  “Ideal 
preaching  is  proclamation,  interpretation,  application,  and 
exhortation,  concluded  with  a challenge.”  How  about  it? 
Christians  should  gather  together  not  primarily  to  hear  the 
opinions  of  a preacher,  but  to  hear  the  Word  of  God. 

Another  author  wrote,  “We  ought  to  dig  more  and  not  just 
dip  into  the  Scriptures.  What  does  James  say?  “But  put  it" 
into  practice.  The  Christian  is  not  lazy.  He  is  a doer  of 
the  work.  Get  yourself  into  such  a state  that  you  do  some-; 
thing  tangible.  In  fact,  the  word  “work”  here  means  the', 
product  or  the  result  of  work.  God  is  not  interested  in  how' 
much  work  we  are  doing.  He  wants  to  see  the  finished  j 
product.  i 

For  example,  there  may  be  thousands  of  auto  workers  in 
a factory,  but  what  good  are  they  if  they  refuse  to  turn  out 
a finished  product?  The  trouble  today  is  there  are  manv 
Christian  doers,  but  they  are  accomplishing  little  work  that 
inspires  others  to  follow  Christ.  The  word  “work  here 
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;uggests  hard  work.  Maybe  Jesus  was  adding  another  beati- 
ude  for  us  through  James — “Blessed  are  the  hard  workers.” 
A neighbor  knocked  at  a lazy  man’s  door  and  told  him  of 
i position  he  could  get  by  going  after  it.  “Umm,”  said  the 
nan,  “it  appears  that  considerable  effort  will  be  involved. 
‘Yes,”  replied  the  neighbor,  “you  will  pass  many  sleepless 
lights  and  toilsome  days,  but  it  is  good  pay  and  a chance 
or  advancement.”  “Umm,"  said  the  man,  “and  who  are 
/ou?”  “I’m  called  opportunity.  “You  call  yourself  opportu- 
litv,”  said  the  man,  “but  you  look  like  hard  work  to  me.” 
\nd  he  slammed  the  door. 

Faith  Without  Actions? 

The  next  passage  to  consider  is  James  2,  verses  14-17: 
‘My  brothers!  What  good  is  it  for  a man  to  say,  ‘I  have 
aith,’  if  his  actions  do  not  prove  it?  Can  that  faith  save 
lim?  Suppose  there  are  brothers  or  sisters  who  need  clothes 
ind  don’t  have  enough  to  eat.  What  good  is  there  in  your 
saving  to  them,  ‘God  bless  you!  Keep  warm  and  eat  well! 
— if  you  don’t  give  them  the  necessities  of  life?  This  is  how 
t is  with  faith:  if  it  is  alone  and  has  no  actions  with  it,  then 
t is  dead.” 

5 Somebody  said  faith  is  like  calories — you  can  t see  them, 
atbut  you  can  certainly  see  their  results.  Verse  14  asks  what 
a the  profit  is  if  someone  declares  he  has  faith  but  has  not 
v works.  Works  or  actions  are  the  fruit  of  faith,  the  result  of 
ie salvation,  the  life  of  the  new  birth.  A man  once  being  coun- 
i seled  by  a Christian  worker  finally  received  fresh  understand- 
ing when  he  said,  “I  see  it  now;  God  doesn’t  expect  me  to 
live  His  life  without  first  giving  me  His  nature.”  Faith  which 
implants  God’s  nature  in  the  heart  of  man  is  a saving  faith, 
is 

Hungry  for  Help 

s Today  we  have  the  great  problem  of  hunger  and  condi- 
e tions  facing  the  destitute  individual.  I borrow  now  from  C. 

: Franklin  Bishop’s  monograph.  World  Hunger:  Reality  and 
Challenge.  He  says  the  only  real  commodity  we  have  to 
offer  a needy  world  is  dedicated  manpower,  motivated  by  the 
compassion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But,  he  adds,  we  need 
a plan  to  find  our  scientific  and  specialized  personnel. 

Bishop  suggests  that  in  the  future  our  church  implement 
a roster  or  census  of  persons  who  have  certain  skills,  expe- 
rience, and  training.  These  persons  would  hopefully  then  be 
available  if  called  upon  to  be  sent  to  areas  of  critical  need. 
In  this  way  we  become  the  scattered  church  doing  the  work 
of  God — not  permanently  settled  in  one  place,  but  always 
on  the  move  and  always  ready  to  be  moved.  The  last  30 
years  of  this  twentieth  century  promise  to  be  a period  when 
the  church  has  the  opportunity  to  be  the  scattered  church 
as  was  never  before  thought  possible. 

“Furthermore,”  Bishop  says,  “I  trust  that  in  considering 
this  particular  problem  of  world  hunger  we  will  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  real  problems  of  this  world  are  not 
technical,  but  spiritual  ones.  The  eventual  solutions  will  be- 
gin to  be  reached  when  people  are  changed  and  they  recog- 
nize and  experience  the  truth  that  only  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ  can  man  hope  to  become  fully  man.” 

(To  he  continued  next  week) 


Show  Me 


O God,  I’m  from  Missouri.  Show  me: 

How  to  keep  calm  in  the  center  of  my  being,  when  every- 
one is  coming  and  going,  talking  at  one  time,  and  each 
working  out  his  problems  and  frustrations  in  his  own  way. 

How  to  listen  to  other  people  and  to  respond  with  my 
whole  being,  giving  them  my  undivided  attention. 

How  to  empathize,  to  sit  where  others  sit,  to  see  things 
through  their  eyes. 

How  to  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  potentials  of 
my  family  and  friends,  seeing  their  possibilities  as  You  see 
them,  minimizing  their  faults  and  foibles. 

How  to  apply  instant  forgiveness  when  someone  crosses 
my  path,  threatens  my  self-image,  or  does  violence  to  my 
ego.  How  to  give  a soft  answer  which  will  turn  away  wrath. 

How  to  beat  any  personal  swords  into  plowshares,  bury- 
ing old  grudges  and  resentments,  overlooking  real  or  imag- 
ined slights. 

How  to  work  for  long-range  goals  in  child-raising  and 
family  life,  realizing  that  growth  is  taking  place  and  that 
Rome  wasn’t  built  in  a day. 

How  to  channel  Your  love  to  everyone  whose  life  touches 
mine. 

O God,  I’m  from  Missouri.  Show  me  how  to  love.  Amen. 

— Helen  Good  Brenneman. 


"Please  Discontinue  . . 


I often  wonder  about  the  people  who  write,  “Please  dis- 
continue my  subscription,”  because  they  read  something  in  a 
church  paper  they  didn’t  agree  with  or  saw  a picture  they 
felt  was  a poor  choice.  They  must  read  things  in  the  daily 
paper  they  don’t  like,  but  do  they  cancel  their  subscriptions? 

The  freedom  to  speak  what  one  believes  involves  also  the 
responsibility  to  listen  to  what  others  have  to  say,  even 
though  it  be  an  opposite  viewpoint.  Especially  w'hen  Chris- 
tians speak  to  each  other  in  print,  how  can  I say  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  not  working  through  what  my  brother  has  written? 

Life  is  not  static  and  the  mind  of  man  cannot  remain 
static  either.  I must  read  with  discernment — but  I must  read! 
If  I have  to  change  my  mind  by  what  I read,  I am  glad  to 
find  it  is  still  able  to  grow’.  If  I feel  the  writer  is  in  error, 
I can  say  so  by  letter  and  pray  that  one  of  us  will  be  guided 
to  the  better  thing. 

But  don’t  cancel  my  chance  to  grow'  in  the  Spirit  by  learn- 
ing from  my  brother  or  by  being  able  to  teach  him. — Ruth 
Burkholder. 
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Linda 

By  Martin  Lehman 

“Do  you  remember  Linda?  the  pastor  asked  me. 

“Oh,  yes,”  I said,  “you  baptized  her  and  Jim  this  winter 
while  I was  away.  But  I ve  met  them  and  I remember 
Linda. 

“You  know,  the  pastor  continued,  “in  all  the  time  we 
knew  her  we  never  saw  her  smile.  She  didn’t  smile  when 
she  accepted  Christ.  She  didn’t  smile  when  she  was  baptized. 
We  all  loved  her,  and  tried  to  show  it.  But  it  seemed  that 
she  couldn’t  smile.  We  knew  she  had  been  mentally  ill  before 
we  knew  her  and  we  tried  to  understand. 

“Two  weeks  ago  about  midnight  Jim  called,  the  pastor 
said.  “He  said  he  needed  us  right  away.  So  June  and  I went. 

“The  house  was  a wreck  and  so  was  Linda. 

“She  was  drunk  and  she  was  out  of  her  mind. 

The  pastor  paused.  Then  he  looked  up  into  my  eyes.  “ It  s 
humbling,  he  said,  “to  find  a member  of  your  church — 
someone  you’ve  baptized — drunk.’  He  paused  again  as  it 
seemed  he  was  recalling  that  scene,  and  then  he  continued. 
“But  you  know,  Martin,  Linda’s  father  and  mother  were 
there,  and  her  husband  was  there,  but  the  only  ones  she’d 
listen  to  were  June  and  I. 

“But  I saw  that  it  was  too  deep  for  me.  So  we  took  her 
to  a hospital. 

“A  psychiatrist  talked  to  Linda  for  a while  and  then  told 
us  that  she  ought  to  stay  at  the  hospital,  but  that  there  was 
no  bed  available.” 

The  only  place  open  was  the  jail. 

The  pastor  said,  “1  told  Jim  that  we  can’t  put  her  in  the 
jail — that  she’d  never  trust  us  again  if  we  did. 

“When  we  told  the  psychiatrist  that  we’d  take  Linda  home, 
he  gave  us  a prescription  for  a drug.  We  couldn’t  get  the 
drug  at  the  drugstore  because  it  was  four  times  stronger 
than  any  prescription  our  druggist  had  seen  before.  I went 
back  to  the  hospital  that  night  yet,  and  through  a friend 
who  works  there  got  the  pills  from  the  drug  supplies  at  the 
hospital. 

“We  gave  Linda  the  drug  and  she  went  to  sleep.  She  slept 
for  several  days. 

“When  she  got  awake  she  came  to  our  house,”  the  pastor 
said.  “She  talked  to  June  a long  time.  Then  she  said,  ‘June, 
will  you  come  tomorrow  and  help  me  clean  up  my  house?’ 
She  had  broken  almost  everything  that  could  be  broken.  And 
June  helped  her  for  a day.  • 

“Linda  told  June,  ‘My  sister  told  me  that  when  you  have 
problems — get  drunk.  Now  I know  that’s  not  the  way.  From 
now  on  I’m  taking  my  problems  to  Jesus.  And  she  smiled 
as  she  said  it. 

And  the  pastor  smiled  as  he  told  me,  “Linda’s  been  a 
different  woman  ever  since.”  LD 


By  Still  Waters 

“Teach  me  to  do  thy  will;  for  thou  art  my  God”  (Ps. 
143:10). 

Thomas  Carlyle  once  wrote,  “Do  the  duty  which  lies 
nearest  thee.”  In  other  words,  if  we  do  the  duty  which  fa« 
we  know  now,  the  next  duty  has  already  become  clearer,  aff 
If,  however,  we  refuse  to  do  what  we  know  we  ought,  el 
the  next  step  remains  unrevealed  and  we  walk  in  dark-  s cm 
ness.  - so 

Doing  the  will  of  God  was  the  great  desire  of  Jesus.  tl 
The  psalmist  also  knew  God  in  such  a personal  way  tk 
that  God’s  will  was  his  highest  and  clearest  desire.  ‘ 
Why?  Because  of  the  kind  of  God  he  had.  Different  " 
from  heathen  gods,  whose  desire  is  to  punish,  his  God  I nc 
always,  and  in  all  ways,  desires  to  give  His  very  best 
and  to  guide  in  ways  which  are  only  for  His  children’s  If 
good.  tli 

Thus  we  cannot  be  happy  until  we  develop  a dis-  te 

position  to  do  promptly  and  faithfully  God’s  will  for  us.  I 

Charles  Wesley  wrote:  d 

Lo!  I come  with  joy  to  do 
The  Master’s  blessed  will; 

Him  in  outward  works  pursue, 

And  serve  His  pleasure  still. 

Faithful  to  my  Lord  s commands, 

I still  would  choose  the  better  part; 

Serve  with  careful  Martha  s hands. 

And  loving  Mary  s heart.  > 

: 

Change  of  Heart 
in  Cape  Town 

Faltering  heart. 

No  hope  in  sight; 

Human  donor. 

Black,  brown,  or  white. 

No  difference 
In  death’s  dark  night. 

Beat  loudly  drum. 

The  earth  shall  hear;  , 

Man-made  fences 
Must  disappear; 

No  difference 
From  birth  to  bier. 

— John  A.  Hertzler 
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Editorial 


Needed-Flexibility  and  Depth 


Different  words  describe  our  day.  With  footprints  on  the 
ace  of  the  moon  we  now  know  for  sure  we  are  in  the  space 
ige.  Never  before  has  so  much  been  put  into  so  single  an 
effort.  Turmoil  at  every  turn  tells  us  we  are  in  a time  of 
crisis.  Never  before  have  life  and  death  issues  cut  across 
;o  many  structures  of  society  and  been  so  wide  in  scope.  And 
he  degree  to  which  the  church  can  act  in  crisis  determines 
he  degree  to  which  it  can  be  an  instrument  of  redemption. 

To  meet  the  days  ahead  two  things  are  desperately  needed. 
vVe  will  need  a flexibility  and  a depth  far  greater  than  we 
low  experience. 

Like  any  institution  of  age  the  church  tends  to  be  in- 
flexible. It  is  inclined  to  operate  more  from  memory  and  habit 
han  from  imagination  and  daring.  It  loves  to  be  safe.  It 
ends  to  be  committed  to  past  programs,  activities,  and  goals. 
These  seem  more  secure.  And  security  has  always  been 
fangerous  for  the  church. 

So  as  the  church  moves  from  one  age  to  another,  its 
flexibility,  its  ability  to  meet  the  new,  is  tested.  The  Re- 
laissance  demanded  a Reformation.  The  established  church 
vas  too  immovable.  In  the  emergence  of  the  industrial  age, 
hose  such  as  Wesley,  moved  by  the  Spirit,  saw  the  demands 
)f  the  new  day  and  were  used  by  God  to  free  many  from  the 
nflexible  character  the  church  had  developed.  There  was  a 
reedom  to  live  and  share  the  gospel.  Again  in  the  technolog- 
cal  age  the  church  is  moved  to  grasp  new  means  of  sharing 
he  gospel. 

Today  also  demands  great  imagination  and  daring.  We  must 
omehow  learn  to  discern  what  is  basic,  essential,  and  crea- 
ive  if  we  are  to  be  the  church.  If  we  are  to  meet  the  needs 
■)f  the  space  age,  we  must  have  quick  adaptability.  If  we 
cannot  meet  people  Sunday  morning,  we  must  meet  them 
>n  Monday  morning.  We  will  need  to  find  new  ways  to  take 
he  gospel  into  the  highways,  byways,  and  skyways.  If  we  do 
lot,  we  will  be  only  ordained  echoes  mouthing  cliches  of  un- 
nformed  theology  and  playing  church  like  children  who  do 
■lot  realize  the  responsibilities  of  real  and  living  faith. 

Someone  cuttingly  quipped  about  the  famous  old  church  in 
^ondon,  which  surveyors  discovered  to  be  moving  down  Fleet 
Street  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  each  one  hundred  years:  “Any- 
>ne  can  see  that  a church  ought  to  be  able  to  travel  a little 
aster  than  that.” 

This  means  that  no  program  or  building  or  organization 
lare  be  so  sacred  it  stops  us  from  sharing  the  gospel.  The 
raditional  religious  patterns  of  life  will  be  tested.  Crisis  in 
■very  area,  as  well  as  mobility  of  our  population,  long  week- 
■nds,  extended  vacations,  urban  life,  will  demand  a sensitivity 
o the  Spirit  and  the  flexibility  only  He  can  give  in  meeting 
he  new  situation  for  Christ. 

A new  depth  is  also  needed — a depth  of  commitment  to 
flhrist  the  Captain  of  our  salvation  and  to  the  word  of  His 


command.  As  one  writer  put  it,  “the  forecast  is  for  rough 
seas  and  unfavorable  winds.”  And  who  does  not  sense  the 
truth  of  this? 

On  these  rough  seas  some  of  the  crew  are  threatening  to 
desert.  Some  are  confused  as  to  the  course.  Many  are  in  too 
shallow  water  and  too  narrow  channels.  Even  mutiny  is 
threatening  at  times. 

The  church  will  need  to  travel  light  if  it  is  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  Spirit.  Perhaps  it  will  need  to  throw  overboard 
much  of  what  it  thought  was  precious  cargo.  But  this  is 
not  the  first  time  this  has  happened. 

Says  John  Zurcher,  editor  of  Evangelical  Visitor,  “The 
Spirit  of  the  years  ahead  will  militate  against  the  nominal 
church  member.  We  will  be  driven  again  to  a believer’s 
church.  Social  prestige  for  belonging  to  the  church  is  past. 
Family  or  church  tradition  is  of  little  account  to  many.  The 
church  of  the  future  will  be  a committed  church  or  it  will 
not  stand  the  stress.”  After  all,  what’s  the  use  of  gadgets, 
status,  position,  organization,  brick  and  mortar  if  the  reason 
for  living  is  lost? 

During  the  past  dozen  or  so  decades  the  church  in  America 
has  had  it  rather  calm.  The  times  were  kind  as  a whole  and 
did  little  to  test  faith.  The  church  which  ought  to  be  the 
greatest  shaker  of  the  “status  quo”  lost  desire  for  the  dis- 
tinctly different  life. 

Today  is  difficult.  The  foundations  of  faith  are  shaken. 
The  lack  of  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  church  is  suddenly 
seen  when  it’s  compared  to  the  conviction  of  those  who  take 
up  opposing  causes  with  a dedication  to  the  death. 

In  1921  William  Butler  Yates  wrote  with  prophetic  insight: 

The  blood-stained  tide  is  loosed,  and  everywhere 
The  ceremony  of  innocence  is  drowned; 

The  best  lack  all  conviction,  while  the  worst 
Are  full  of  passionate  intensity. 

If  people  are  to  pay  attention  to  our  preaching,  our  text 
today  must  be  from  the  “exemplified  version.”  People  long 
to  look  as  well  as  listen.  The  works  of  our  lives  must  con- 
form to  the  words  of  our  lips.  We  must  put  our  heart  where 
our  mouth  is  or  stop  claiming  to  be  Christians. 

I’m  persuaded  that  true  religion  is  not  being  destroyed  in 
our  time.  But  bad  religion  is  being  brought  under  judgment. 
Christianity  is  not  being  discarded  but  institutionally  preten- 
tious Christendom  is  being  rocked  to  the  foundations.  In  the 
words  of  Hebrews,  God  is  shaking  the  things  which  can  be 
shaken  so  that  we  might  see  the  things  which  remain.  May 
God  help  us  see  the  things  which  are  eternal! 

When  the  church  is  close  to  its  Lord,  it  is  not  a peddler 
of  pessimism.  Neither  is  it  an  idolater  of  the  past,  praising 
yesterday’s  faithful  living.  It  is  God’s  answer  for  each  new 
day  which  dawns. — D. 
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Gathered  with  Purpose 


By  Paul  Erb 


“This  was  the  most  exciting  General  Conference  I have 
ever  attended,’  testified  Linden  Wenger  of  Virginia,  a vet- 
eran conference  man.  As  Fifth  Member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  he  knew  what  the  agenda  was  supposed  to  be, 
and  along  with  225  other  delegates  had  come  to  this  thirty- 
eighth  Mennonite  General  Conference,  held  at  Turner,  Ore., 
Aug.  15-19  to  see  this  agenda  through. 

But  other  planning  was  at  work.  “The  Holy  Spirit  wrote 
the  agenda  in  a way  that  we  could  not  anticipate,  said  one 
delegate  in  a spontaneous  expression  of  concerns  in  the  final 
Tuesday  morning  session.  The  conference  got  its  work  done 
all  right,  but  there  was  openness  for  the  unexpected,  the 
spontaneous,  the  spiritually  pressing  things.  The  moderating 
was  not  only  impartial,  but  also  brotherly  and  lovingly  sensi- 
tive. More  delegates  than  usual  spoke  their  convictions,  and 
non-delegates  also  were  welcome  participants. 

The  Draft  Resisters 

A chief  source  of  excitement  in  the  meeting  was  the  group 
of  college  students  who  had  hitchhiked  from  Indiana,  and  ate 
and  slept  in  a tent  colony  just  west  of  the  auditorium.  They 
had  come  to  ask  General  Conference  “to  recognize  the  va- 
lidity of  noncooperation  as  a legitimate  witness  and  in  recog- 
nition of  the  possible  consequences  of  such  action  support 
individuals  taking  this  stand. 

To  a church  which  has  been  administering  several  forms  of 


alternative  nonmilitary  service,  and  has  thought  of  it  as  a 
testimony  to  nonresistance,  this  was  startling  enough.  But 
these  young  people  were  dressed  and  wore  their  hair  in  a 
modern  style  of  nonconformity  that  is  not  in  our  tradition, 
which  gave  a good  deal  of  offense. 

Here  was  a situation  that  tested  our  brotherhood.  The, 
proposed  resolutions  of  the  group  were  referred  to  the  Peace' 
and  Social  Concerns  Committee,  who  asked  one  of  the  re- 
sisters to  help  write  up  a satisfactory  response.  The  statement, 
which  was  submitted  and  adopted  reaffirmed  our  historic 
position  and  earlier  position  statements.  It  asked  for  a close 
examination  of  our  present  policy  of  cooperation  with  the 
Selective  Service  system.  But  it  recognized  the  validity  of 
noncooperation  and  pledged  that  the  church  would  minister 
to  young  men  in  any  eventuality  they  incur  in  costly  dis- 
cipleship,  even  as  it  continues  to  support  church-related 
alternate  service.  It  counseled  our  brotherhood  to  respect  civil 
authority,  to  obey  it  in  all  areas  where  it  does  not  violate^ 
conscience,  and  to  reject  the  spirit  of  violence. 

Many  persons  at  the  conference  talked  with  these  young 
people  and  learned  to  understand  them.  There  were  public 
confessions  of  sinful  judgmental  attitudes.  The  young  people 
too  asked  forgiveness  for  any  offense  they  had  given,  and 
the  conference  formalized  this  forgiveness  in  a motion. 

All  of  this  took  a good  deal  of  time  that  was  not  in  the 
planning.  But  these  young  people  learned  that  their  church 
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will  talk  with  them,  and  that  they  can  influence  its  decisions. 
“They  came  to  the  right  place,  said  John  E.  Lapp,  chair- 
man of  the  Peace  and  Social  Concerns  Committee. 

Racial  Concerns 

Another  exciting  item  which  came  up  for  consideration  was 
a list  of  recommendations  written  by  John  Powell,  a 
Mennonite  pastor  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  who  is  just  taking  up  his 
work  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Urban  Racial  Council  of 
the  Board  of  Missions  at  Elkhart.  It  called  the  Mennonite 
Church  to  more  effective  Christian  expressions  of  love  and 
concern  for  minority  groups,  including  an  understanding  of 
why  the  Black  Manifesto  should  have  been  written. 

The  excitement  came  out  of  varying  opinions  as  to  whether 
the  Black  Manifesto,  with  its  violent  spirit,  deserves  an  an- 
swer.  We  Mennonites  are  inclined  to  satisfaction  in  the  state- 

Iment  on  race  relations  which  we  adopted  in  1955,  and  in 
the  generally  friendly  and  helpful  relations  we  have  had  with 
those  of  other  races.  What  the  present  situation  calls  us  to 
became  a matter  of  real  soul-searching. 

The  conference  adopted  a statement  which  confesses  our 
lack  of  concern,  calls  us  to  greater  Christian  compassion,  and 
asks  the  Committee  on  Peace  and  Social  Concerns  to  help 
' the  brotherhood  to  implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
Urban  Racial  Council.  It  summons  our  church  to  contribute 
“to  a greatly  increased  ministry  among  minority  groups  in 
urban  areas,’  as  projected  by  the  Mission  Board,  with  a goal 
of  $6  per  member  per  year,  above  other  budgeted  giving. 
There  was  a motion  calling  attendants  at  the  conference  to 
pledge  $100  each  toward  this  special  fund.  The  money  will 
be  given  to  the  Mission  Board,  and  its  distribution  to  various 
needy  causes  will  be  administered  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  that  Board. 


Denominational  Reorganization 


The  issue  which  got  the  largest  block  of  time  in  conference 
discussion  was  the  report  of  the  Study  Commission  on 
Church  Organization.  The  plan  presented  has  already  been 
approved  by  the  Mission  Board;  it  is  yet  to  be  acted  on  by 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Publication  Board. 

Congregational  instead  of  conference  representation  in 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  election  of  the  administrative 


Moderator  John  R.  Mumaw  did  an 
excellent  and  impartial  job  in 
directing  the  sessions. 

Douglas  Baker,  delegate  from  In- 


diana-Michigan  Conference,  spoke 
for  the  group  of  youth  which  asked 
the  church  for  support  in  non- 
cooperation with  the  draft. 


boards  by  the  General  Assembly  rather  than  the  conferences 
were  the  points  most  in  question.  Was  the  Commission  sure 
that  the  new  plan  is  simpler  than  the  old  one,  and  that  it 
will  work?  But  many  delegates  liked  the  proposed  plan,  and 
general  approval  was  voted,  with  recommendation  of  clarifi- 
cation on  several  of  the  questions  which  had  been  raised. 

If  the  reorganization  is  approved  by  all  the  boards,  there 
will  be  a special  session  in  the  summer  of  1970,  in  which 
the  delegates  of  this  year’s  General  Conference  and  the 
members  of  all  three  boards  will  meet  jointly  to  approve  a 
constitution  and  elect  officers  and  administrative  committees. 
Then  the  next  meeting  of  General  Conference,  scheduled  for 
August  1971,  in  Ontario,  will  probably  be  the  first  session 
of  the  General  Assembly. 


Elections 

Howard  J.  Zehr  was  reelected  as  Executive  Secretary,  and 
J.  J.  Hostetler  as  Secretary  of  Stewardship.  Other  officers 
and  committee  members  called  to  office  are  as  follows: 
Moderator-elect:  A.  Don  Augsburger;  Fifth  Member  Executive 
Committee:  Eldon  R.  King;  Church  Welfare:  Newton  Gingrich, 
Linden  M.  Wenger,  Harold  Zehr;  Peace  and  Social  Concerns: 
John  E.  Lapp,  Mark  R.  Lehman,  Leaman  R.  Sowell. 

Historical  and  Research:  Lorna  Bergey,  J.  A.  Hostetler, 
Grant  M.  Stoltzfus;  Commission  for  Christian  Education:  Ross 
T.  Bender,  John  M.  Lederach,  Harold  D.  Lehman;  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid:  Justus  S.  Driver,  J.  Robert  Kreider,  Orval  Shoe- 
maker; Ministerial:  John  R.  Martin,  Peter  B.  Wiebe,  Clayton 
Beyler,  Rufus  Jutzi;  Worship:  Glenn  Brubacher,  Lowell  Byler, 
Galen  Johns;  Schowalter  Foundation : Daniel  E.  Kauffman; 
Board  of  Education:  John  S.  Steiner,  Arnold  Roth;  Board  of 
Missions:  Paul  O.  King. 

John  M.  Drescher,  who  served  as  moderator-elect  and 
assistant  moderator  in  this  session,  was  installed  as  moderator 
in  a service  in  which  Moderator  John  R.  Mumaw  passed  on 
to  him  the  gavel. 


Finances 

Treasurer  John  H.  Rudy  reported  total  receipts  in  the  bi- 
ennium of  $227,471,  an  increase  of  II  percent  over  the 
previous  biennium.  However,  this  was  $13,229  short  of  the 
budget.  Net  disbursements  increased  $36,464,  or  18  percent. 
Net  disbursements  exceeded  receipts  by  $9,401.  The  cash 
balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  enough  to  run  the 
program  only  four  days.  Twelve  district  conferences  contrib- 
uted less  than  the  previous  biennium,  and  eight  contributed 
more. 

The  delegates  approved  a budget  totaling  $280,000  for  the 
next  biennium,  which  is  $40,000  more  than  the  last  budget, 
and  $10,000  more  than  the  General  Council  recommended 
to  the  conference.  The  General  Council,  in  an  economy  move, 
had  reduced  the  budget  of  the  Historical  and  Research  Com- 
mittee to  $20,000,  which  would  have  made  it  impossible  to 
hire  the  new  full-time  archivist  and  executive  secretary  who 
has  now  become  available.  The  delegates  did  not  seem  to 
like  that  kind  of  crippling  economy,  and  restored  the  earlier 
figure.  The  budget  is  20  percent  above  that  of  the  past  bi- 
ennium. 
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Mennonite  Hour  Chorus  rendered  special  numbers  from  the  new  hymnal. 


Mary  Oyer  leads  singing. 


Other  Business 

The  conference  approved  a letter  to  be  sent  to  President 
Nixon,  and  one  was  authorized  for  the  Premier  of  Canada. 

A plan  was  approved  which  permits  two  other  participating 
Mennonite  branches  to  elect  directors  for  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid. 

An  invitation  was  accepted  to  hold  General  Conference  in 


Between  sessions  interested  persons  gathered  in  the  audi-  ) 
torium,  and  began  to  sing  through  the  Hymnal.  But  there  * 
was  not  enough  time  to  get  to  the  end. 

The  congregational  singing  throughout  the  conference  was 
very  inspiring.  Assisting  were  the  Mennonite  Hour  Chorus 
and  several  Oregon  groups. 

Speeches 


Virginia  in  1973. 

The  Mennonite  Hymnal 

There  was  excitement  inherent  in  the  plan  to  inaugurate 
the  new  Mennonite  Hymnal  during  this  General  Conference 
session.  Some  may  have  been  surprised  that  this  enormous 
twelve-year  task  should  have  been  completed  on  time,  and 
that  they  were  actually  holding  the  new  songbook  in  their 
hands.  And  for  the  committees  involved  and  for  the  publisher 
there  was  gratification,  if  not  surprise,  in  the  enthusiasm 
most  of  the  delegates  showed  as  they  sang  from  the  new  book. 

Paul  Brunner  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  song  leader 
to  use  the  book  before  a congregation.  The  first  song  was 
"When  Morning  Gilds  the  Skies,  and  the  second  was  “O 
God,  Our  Help  in  Ages  Past. 

The  whole  Saturday  evening  session  was  devoted  to  intro- 
ducing the  Hymnal.  Presiding  was  Edward  Stoltzfus,  who 
served  as  chairman  of  our  Music  Committee  after  the  death 
of  Walter  E.  Yoder  in  1964.  Mary  Oyer,  who  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Joint  Hymnal  Committee  did  more  work  on 
the  Hymnal  than  any  other  one  person,  had  returned  from 
study  in  Africa  just  in  time  for  this  program.  She  gave  special 
tribute  to  Walter  Yoder,  who  first  suggested  the  preparation 
of  a new  hymnal,  and  as  coeditor  had  a leading  part  in  the 
selection  of  the  hymns.  Miss  Oyer  led  the  congregation  in  a 
survey  of  the  types  of  hymns,  and  the  backgrounds  from 
which  they  come. 

Special  recognition  w'as  given  to  Chester  K.  Lehman  in 
this  service.  He  concluded  at  this  conference  forty-six  years 
of  service  on  our  Music  Committee.  He  was  on  the  Joint 
Committee  for  the  new  Hymnal , and  was  chairman  of  the 
Text  Committee.  Executive  Secretary  Howard  Zehr  made  a 
formal  presentation  of  the  thanks  of  the  church  to  Lehman, 
Oyer,  and  Stoltzfus  for  their  part  in  this  project.  Lehman  led 
in  a litany  of  dedication. 


The  devotional  addresses  and  the  other  sermons  and 
speeches  on  the  program  were  outstanding.  After  Nelson  | 
Litwiller’s  searching  sermon  on  Sunday  morning,  Howard  i 
Zehr  said,  “This  makes  us  squirm!” 

Some  Firsts 

Mrs.  Norman  High,  one  of  the  Ontario  delegates,  is  no 
doubt  the  first  woman  ever  to  have  served  as  a General  Con-  ! 
ference  delegate. 

And  this  was  the  first  General  Conference  to  have  young  , 
people  as  delegates.  Probably  the  youngest  was  Gary  Leis,  | 
representing  the  Western  Ontario  Conference,  who  is  seven- 
teen. 

And  never  before  had  General  Conference  heard  applause,  ! 
which  began  when  Mrs.  High  asked,  “Are  you  ready  to  have 
the  women  work  with  you?  Spontaneous  applause  continued 
to  break  out,  until  it  became  something  of  a problem  what 
should  be  applauded,  and  the  moderator  suggested  that 
probably  applause  was  not  a proper  response  in  these  de-  ; 
liberative  sessions. 

Lorna  (Mrs.  David)  Bergey,  of  Ontario,  is  probably  the  first 
woman  to  have  been  elected  to  a General  Conference  com- 
mittee. 

, 

Fraternal  Guests 

Greetings  were  brought  to  the  conference  by  the  following 
fraternal  delegates:  Olin  Krehbiel,  Dallas,  Ore.,  representing 
the  General  Conference  Mennonites.  Leonard  J.  Vogt,  Salem, 
Ore.,  representing  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Church.  Amos 
Buckwalter,  Grants  Pass,  Ore.,  representing  the  Brethren  in 
Christ  Church.  Eduardo  Alvarez,  secretary  of  the  Argentine 
Mennonite  Conference,  which  he  represented.  With  him  was 
his  wife  Marta,  who  is  the  speaker  on  the  Cornzon  a Com-  ' 
zon  (Spanish  Heart  to  Heart)  program.  Takio  Tanase,  former 
moderator  of  the  Japan  Mennonite  Church,  which  he  repre- 
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sented.  His  wife  and  two  children  are  with  him,  and  he 
expects  to  stay  in  this  country  for  two  years  of  further  train- 
! ing  at  Goshen  and  Elkhart. 

Turner  '37 

This  conference  was  held  in  a newly  constructed  Free 
j Methodist  campground  southeast  of  Salem,  just  across  the 
road  from  the  site  of  the  conference  thirty-two  years  ago. 
Some  of  the  older  delegates  could  reminisce  about  parallels 
of  this  conference  with  that  one.  In  1937  Life  Songs  II  was 
presented  to  the  church.  The  Commission  for  Christian  Edu- 
cation was  set  up  in  that  year.  A report  of  a Stewardship 
Committee  paved  the  way  for  the  later  organization  of  Men- 
nonite  Mutual  Aid.  A position  statement  on  war  and  peace 
was  adopted  which  is  still  serving  the  church.  Treasurer 
J.  C.  Frey  reported  biennium  expenditures  of  $1,048.78,  and 
asked  for  an  assessment  of  two  cents  (.02)  per  member. 

Entertainment 

The  planning  of  our  Oregon  hosts  was  excellent.  Many  of 
the  attendants  could  stay  on  the  ground.  That  made  for  good 
communication,  if  not  for  good  sleeping;  for  many  conversa- 
tions in  the  lodge  and  dormitory  and  tent  and  cabin  areas 
ran  into  the  morning  hours.  One  purpose  of  the  gathering 
together  was  understanding  and  brotherly  cooperation. 

Serving  our  needs  was  a registration  and  information  head- 
quarters, a dining  room,  a bookstore  and  exhibit  room,  a 
daily  newssheet  furnished  by  Mennonite  Publishing  House 
and  edited  by  Lome  Peachey,  a good  public-address  system, 
diligent  ushers,  and  a big  parking  space.  Tours  were  ar- 
ranged, mostly  post-conference,  around  Mt.  Hood,  and  to  the 
Pacific.  And  God  provided  perfect  weather — dry  and  not  too 
warm. 

A New  Beginning 

Richard  J.  Yordy,  in  the  closing  devotional  period,  said  this 
conference  could  be  “a  new  beginning  in  the  life  of  the 
church.  It  should  mark  an  advance  in  effective  organization, 
a better  peace  witness,  new  kinds  of  service  to  minority 
groups,  and  more  spiritual  congregational  worship. 


The  Mennonite  Hymnal  is  presented  to  General  Conference  at  the 
Saturday  evening  meeting  by  Publishing  Agent  Ben  Cutrell.  Left  to 
right:  David  Augsburger,  Ben  Cutrell,  C.  K.  Lehman,  Howard  J.  Zehr. 


Moderator  John  R.  Mumaw  and  Assistant  Moderator  John  M.  Drescher 
confer  on  items  to  be  brought  before  the  conference. 


Not  everyone  was  optimistic.  Some  felt  that  in  our  grow- 
ing social  concern  we  are  about  to  lose  our  motive  and 
method  of  evangelism.  Some  feared  that  a change  of  stance 
with  reference  to  the  draft  might  cause  us  to  lose  the  privi- 
lege of  alternative  service  which  was  secured  with  difficulty. 
And  a number  expressed  their  concern  for  the  changes  which 
eat  away  our  distinctive  life  and  culture. 

The  goals  adopted  for  the  next  biennium  call  us  to  a 
balance  between  evangelism  and  social  concern,  to  a new' 
understanding  and  practice  of  worship,  to  a prophetic  role  as 
a peace  church,  to  an  involvement  of  all  members  in  the 
organization,  to  a redemptive  and  reconciling  spirit,  to  hear- 
ing the  cry  of  the  minorities,  and  to  devoting  more  completely 
our  resources  to  the  Lord’s  work. 

What  is  most  exciting  to  this  aged  delegate  is,  that  there 
were  young  people  at  this  conference,  that  they  both  taught 
and  learned  from  their  elders,  and  that  they  left  feeling  better 
about  their  church.  O 


We  are  too  prone  to  judge  ourselves  by  our  ideals  and 
other  people  by  their  actions. 

Compliments  are  the  cheapest  coins  we  can  mint;  so  w'hy 
do  we  pass  them  out  like  miserable  misers? 

Life  is  a grindstone,  and  whether  it  grinds  a man  down  or 
polishes  him  up  depends  on  the  stuff  he’s  made  of. 

When  a person  says  he  has  a well-trained  conscience,  he 
usually  means  it  obeys  him. 

The  only  way  we  can  pay  our  debt  to  the  past  is  to  put 
the  future  in  debt  to  us. 
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What  I Heard  the  Arabs  Say 

By  Phyllis  Pellman 


Burning  with  determination  and  a tinge  of  bitterness,  the 
man  raised  his  graying  head,  rolled  open  his  fist,  and  de- 
clared, “We  Arabs  want  security  from  another  war  and  from 
being  pushed  out  of  our  lands.  We  want  justice. 

Dr.  Doss  had  spoken  well  the  fears  and  demands  of  his 
people  which  we  heard  reiterated  constantly  through  Egypt, 
Jordan,  Lebanon,  and  Israel.  Quickly  our  MCC  Peace  Section 
Study  Tour  discovered  that  not  all  Arabs  are  Bedouin  squat- 
ters and  not  all  refugees  grovel  in  tent  camps,  but  most  have 
a sense  of  homeland  and  few  of  them  are  there  on  the  West 
Bank  now. 

The  children  still  laugh  in  Amman  and  folk  singers  play 
tunes  in  Beirut,  but  the  Palestinian  Arab  people  are  seriously 
gathering  strength  to  be  their  own;  to  possess  the  identity, 
recognition,  and  property  which  belong  to  them,  and  which 
they  believe  justice  allows  them.  Their  aim  is  peace,  and 
they  will  have  it,  also. 

The  Arabs  presented  their  case  convincingly.  The  Quran 
teaches  that  all  peace  destroyers  are  sons  of  Satan  and  are 
naturally  to  be  stopped,  or  fought  back  if  necessary.  This 
surely  applies  to  an  attacked  nation  which  must  halt  its 
enemy’s  aggression  by  equal  or  similar  aggression.  For  victors 
in  war  are  always  tempted  with  expansion.  The  old  univer- 
sity professor  in  Cairo  explained  that  President  Nasser  loves 
peace,  and  is  struggling  to  free  the  land  from  bloodshed. 

To  the  Muslims,  defense  is  a practical  right.  So  our  con- 
cepts of  love  in  spite  of  persecution  were  clearly  foreign 
and  of  no  worth  in  the  thought  of  these  Arabs.  Too  long 
ignored  and  too  often  humiliated,  they  stand  ready  to  fight 
for  everything  which  is  theirs.  It  is  here  that  the  matter 
boils  up  and  over  with  land  claims,  refugee  care,  and  the 
possession  of  Jerusalem. 

Hatred  sparked  in  the  eyes  of  Al-Fatah  leaders  and  a 
Palestinian  Christian  surgeon  as  each  told  of  his  abhorrence 
for  Zionism  with  its  thirst  for  land.  The  Arabs  are  not  anti- 
Semitic  (they  are  also  Semites  since  Abraham  is  their  father), 
but  intensely  anti-Zionistic.  The  implications  are  not  against 
individual  Jews,  but  against  the  Zionist  Jewish  group  in 
whose  plans  Israel  has  no  borders. 

Growing  mistrust  and  suspicion  are  the  order  of  the  day. 
To  the  Arabs,  the  Zionists  are  imperialistic  land  snatchers. 
Their  first  major  steal  was  in  1948  when  the  Jews  saw 
Palestine  as  the  answer  to  their  nationalistic  and  religious 
desires.  They  managed  to  get,  with  the  United  Nations 

Phyllis  Pellman  was  with  the  MCC  Peace  Section  Middle  East  Study  Tour. 


partition,  about  half  of  the  country,  and  force  to  refugee 
status  some  320,000  Palestinians.  The  June  1967  war  added 
240,000  people  to  the  displaced  persons’  lists,  and  left  the 
Israelis  in  charge  of  the  whole  West  Bank.  The  less  unified 
Arabs  bit  the  dust  of  defeat  again,  but  soon  offered  their 
lives  generously  to  regain  their  land. 

We  were  told  eloquently  that  the  Arabs’  only  aspiration 
is  to  go  back  to  their  country,  homes,  their  mosques  and 
poetry.  For  they  believe  that  never  in  history  has  a whole 
people  been  so  uprooted.  "We  want  freedom  for  our  children  j 
and  a future  for  our  babies,  they  begged.  “And  we  do  not 
want  to  treat  the  Jews  as  we  have  been  handled  by  them.’  | 
Their  cry  is  a determined  one,  and  passionate.  They  believe, 
as  well,  that  the  cradle  of  three  great  civilizations  is  an  ideal 
place  for  all  of  them  to  live  together  cooperatively.  But  there 
is  first  work  to  do.  A cycle  of  hate  is  in  motion. 

The  Zionists  are  not  interested  in  morality  but  in  their 
own  survival,  and  only  an  ideology  of  nationalism  can  help 
them  maintain  themselves  as  a people.  Exercising  this  belief 
by  establishing  the  state  of  Israel  in  Arab  homeland,  the  Jews 
have  invited  war. 

“Where  does  one  go  when  his  home  has  been  taken 
away?  the  young  Al-Fatah  leader  asked  us  in  a Jordanian 
commando  headquarters.  “The  United  Nations  will  take  action,! 
they  told  us  refugees.  The  resolutions  were  made,  but  not  If 
implemented;  so  we  looked  for  big  powerful  America  to  help.  i| 
But  a 20-year  wait  (since  the  1948  war)  is  a long  one;  so 
today  we  fight  for  ourselves.  The  guerrilla  raised  his  eyes  to 
ours  and  finished,  “We  wish  you  had  come  sooner.  Fighting 
is  our  only  choice  now.  We  are  willing  to  give  up  fighting — 
but  we  want  to  live;  so  we  must  fight  for  our  homes  and  for 
our  babies. 

Our  group  learned  that  the  West  hears  the  bullets  of  com- 
mandos better  than  the  voice  of  reason.  We  Westerners  have 
fed  the  Zionist  cause  because  of  our  guilt  feelings  for  the 
Jewish  holocaust  in  Germany,  and  have  helped  the  Jews 
solve  their  problems  by  making  the  Arabs  refugees.  Each 
speaker  added  weight  to  the  blame.  “The  Arabs  have  given 
a sacrifice-,  they  have  given  their  coat  and  they  have  no  more 
coats;  both  cheeks  have  been  beaten,  and  now,  must  we 
condone  injustice?  What  have  you  Americans  offered?’  And 
another,  “Israel  exists  because  of  Western  imperialism.  The 
West  is  involved  in  the  hurt.’ 

Perhaps  the  Arabs  do  get  carried  away  by  their  rhetoric, 
but  there  is  a chance  that  the  poetry  of  their  own  words  is 
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the  only  hope  they  have  left.  They  have  varying  attitudes 
and  solutions  about  the  plight  of  their  people. 

We  heard  a proposal  for  a binational  state,  with  the 
assurance  that  Arabs  and  Jews  can  live  peacefully  together 
again  as  they  have  before.  Zionism  would  have  to  dissolve 
so  that  the  state  of  Israel  could  become  the  state  of  Palestine, 
where  peace  and  security  would  live  through  friendship. 

Another  feared  the  persistence  of  Zionism  and  predicted 


a war  to  the  last  Jew  or  to  the  last  Arab,  thus  concluding 
the  matter  in  a bloody  question  mark. 

Finally  there  is  the  suggestion  of  partition  (a  binational 
state  seen  as  merely  fiction),  with  the  establishment  first  of 
a Palestinian  state  and  the  gleam  of  a United  States  of  the 
Middle  East  teasing  statesmen  many  years  hence. 

Suffering  and  sadness  dare  not  mute  us.  We  have  promised 
our  help  for  the  Arabs’  distress.  D 


What  I Heard  the  Israelis  Say 

By  Everett  Thomas 


To  project  the  Israeli  half  of  the  festering  Middle  East 
situation,  an  appropriate  starting  point  must  be  determined. 
This  point  acts  as  the  fulcrum  in  balancing  the  claims  of  both 
parties.  A Mr.  Yaakov  Morris,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Information  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  finds  it  con- 
venient to  use  as  his  starting  point  a 1919  meeting  of  the 
victorious  allies  in  which  they  conferred  on  the  distribution 
of  Palestine  taken  from  the  Turks.  His  politically  oriented 
presentation  is  used  here. 

In  the  conference  of  1919,  representatives  of  the  Jewish 
and  Arab  factions  met  with  the  victorious  allies  at  Versailles 
and  agreed  to  divide  the  lands  into  two  separate  entities.  At 
this  time,  no  claim  for  or  recognition  of  a Palestinian  state  or 
people  was  made.  There  lived  in  the  area  45,000  Jews  and 

550.000  people  who  were  the  remnants  of  the  soldiers  and 
slaves  of  the  14  conquests  into  the  land  since  the  time  of 
Jesus. 

In  1920,  the  British  severed  four  fifths  of  the  original 
Jewish  territory  and  set  up  a state  called  the  Emirate  of 
Transjordan.  This  was  strictly  a “creation  from  above,  not 
involving  the  feelings  of  the  residents  in  the  area. 

The  conflict  over  the  remaining  one  fifth  in  1923  resulted 
in  the  League  of  Nations  giving  the  British  the  mandate  to 
regulate  immigration  into  both  the  Arab  and  the  Jewish 
areas.  Zionists  then  believed  that  the  Arab  land  would 
mature  into  Arab  sovereignty  and  the  Jewish  sector  into 
Jewish  sovereignty. 

From  1923  until  1947  the  faucet  of  Jewish  immigration, 
controlled  by  the  British,  was  either  partially  open  or  almost 
completely  closed.  It  is  felt  that  had  the  opportunity  to  im- 
migrate to  Palestine  been  open,  some  of  the  six  million  Jews 
eradicated  in  Hitler’s  Germany  could  have  escaped  and  in- 
stead have  established  a majority  in  their  designated  sector 
of  Palestine.  But  by  1948,  the  Arab  population  numbered 

1.200.000  and  the  Jewish  population  numbered  only  660,000. 

Even  before  1947,  the  Arab  population  was  beginning  to 

Everett  Thomas  was  with  the  MCC  Peace  Section  Middle  East  Study  Tour. 


feel  the  effects  of  this  foreign  culture  in  their  midst  and  re- 
sulting friction  was  beginning  to  develop.  As  the  violence 
and  bitterness  increased,  the  British  found  themselves  unable 
to  cope  with  the  problem.  Finally,  they  washed  their  hands 
of  the  matter,  throwing  the  whole  problem  into  the  lap  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Of  the  three  possibilities  suggested  by  Morris  for  solution 
(binationalism,  partition,  or  genocide)  it  was  decided  on 
partition.  The  Zionists  announced  that  the  difference  between 
a democratic  culture  and  a feudal  culture  was  too  great  to 
attempjt  binationalism. 

In  defiance  of  the  1948  UN  resolution  to  partition,  the 
Arab-Jewish  conflict  continued.  When  the  dust  cleared,  the 
independent  state  of  Israel  emerged  with  a total  of  48,000 
square  miles  of  territory.  The  Palestinian  Arab  territory 
immediately  became  part  of  the  neighboring  Hashemite 
Kingdom  of  Jordan. 

From  that  point  demands  and  counter-demands  were  made, 
aggression,  retaliation,  and  counter-retaliation  were  expe- 
rienced, building  up  to  the  events  of  1967  when  Israel 
wrested  the  rest  of  Palestine  from  Jordan.  Israeli  leaders 
hoped  to  have  the  Palestinian  Arabs  organize  their  own  state 
and  make  peace  with  Israel. 

Israel  knows  the  Palestinians  want  freedom  from  Israel, 
and  believes  the  Palestinians  know'  that  they  can’t  get  it 
through  a fourth  round  in  the  conflict  between  the  surround- 
ing Arab  countries  and  Israel.  Israel  believes  the  Arab  coun- 
tries disguise  their  real  expansionist  policy  with  the  excuse 
that  they  only  want  the  Palestinian  lands  back  which  were 
taken  in  1967. 

To  the  Israelis,  Al-Fatah  uses  the  guise  of  establishing  a 
free  Palestinian  state  to  continue  their  tactics  of  genocide 
in  an  attempt  to  wipe  out  the  Israelis. 

Mr.  Morris  stated  that  any  attempt  by  the  Big  Four  to 
make  a peace  settlement  will  be  opposed  because  any  con- 
clusion reached  by  the  four  powers  would,  mathematically, 
be  at  the  expense  of  Israel. 
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The  Israeli  theological  views  are  not  so  discernible  as 
their  political  aims.  Some  would  say  that  Israel  has  no  des- 
tination without  religious  survival,  and  that  everyone  should 
speak  in  and  pray  in  Hebrew.  According  to  Rabbi  Sholom 
Benchorim,  there  is  also  a danger  of  being  too  nationalistic 
and  there  is  no  need  for  a Jewish  identification,  only  a need 
for  a Jewish  religion.  Rabbi  Benchorim,  an  advocate  of 
Progressive  Judaism,  defines  a secular  Jew  as  having  only  a 
nationalistic  interpretation  and  the  orthodox  Jew  as  being 
related  to  the  past.  As  for  the  future,  some  say  Israel  is 
looking  forward  to  owning  all  the  land  promised  to  Abraham 
eschatologieally,  but  not  as  an  immediate  political  reality. 

The  immediate  and  foremost  problem  in  the  entire  situa- 
tion is  that  of  the  refugees  and  displaced  persons.  Many 
accounts  of  the  plights  of  these  people  have  been  given.  One 
Israeli  account  claimed  that  the  Arab  leaders  told  the  people 
to  leave  their  homes  with  what  they  could  carry  and  head 
into  the  hills  so  that  the  Arab  forces  could  surround  and 
take  the  Jewish  state  without  any  hindrance  from  the  local 
people.  The  people  were  instructed  that  after  a few  days 
they  should  return  and  live  in  the  conquered  Israeli  homes 
and  share  the  spoils. 

A more  credible  explanation  was  offered  by  the  mukhtar 
of  the  small  town  of  Surif.  As  he  stated,  during  the  1967 
Six  Day  War  the  overpowering  Israeli  forces  told  the  people 
to  clear  out  of  their  homes  so  that  they  would  not  be  in- 
jured in  case  of  an  encounter  with  any  Arab  guerrilla  forces 
in  the  town.  The  people  misunderstood  the  Israelis  to  mean 
an  indefinite  leave  and  headed  for  the  East  Bank. 

The  Israeli  government  sees  the  Jewish  immigrants’  losses 
in  Arab  countries  balanced  by  the  number  of  displaced  per- 
sons and  refugees  who  left  Israel.  The  difference  in  the  two 
cases  being  that  Israel  welcomes  and  absorbs  the  650,000 
Jewish  emigrants  and  the  Arab  countries  refuse  to  perma- 
nently resettle  the  nearly  1.5  million  Arab  refugees.  Here, 
however,  Israel  simply  refuses  to  recognize  the  Palestinian 
Arabs  as  a unique  community  in  themselves. 

The  most  impressive  point  presented  by  the  Israelis  is  that 
the  spirit  of  nationalism  is  built  around  a deep-rooted  para- 
noia. This  can  best  be  seen  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Morris 
himself  who  noted,  “We  are  not  prepared  to  bargain  Israel’s 
survival  so  that  others  survive.  Should  that  not  be  explicit 
enough,  “If  Israel’s  population  faces  total  annihilation, 
Israel  is  not  interested  whether  the  rest  of  the  world  sur- 
vives. ...  □ 


Pursue  It 

One  time  as  Benjamin  Franklin  had  finished  a very  elo- 
quent speech  relating  to  the  Constitution,  a heckler  called 
out,  “Aw,  them  words  don  t mean  nothin  a-tall.  Where’s 
all  that  happiness  you  say  it  guarantees  us? 

Franklin  smiled  at  the  heckler  and  said,  “My  friend,  the 
Constitution  only  guarantees  the  American  people  the  right 
to  pursue  happiness.  You  have  to  catch  it  yourself.” 


He  Raise 


Harry  Martens  is  a different  kind  of  millionaire.  He  could 
have  been  just  an  ordinary  rich  guy  had  he  applied  his 
boundless  enthusiasm  and  ability  to  promote  in  a manufactur- 
ing business  for  which  he  was  once  almost  successfully  re- 
cruited. 

Instead,  he  decided  to  make  his  life  with  church  institu- 
tions, there  to  become  a publicist  and  fund  raiser  par  ex- 
cellence. 

Since  he  began  his  work  with  Bethel  College  in  1937  and 
with  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  in  1959  he  has  helped  to 
raise  literally  millions  of  dollars  for  church  schools. 

And  since  entering  MCC  work  on  at  least  four  separate 
occasions,  he  and  his  wife,  Olga,  have  distributed  literally 
millions  of  tokens  of  love  and  good  cheer. 

In  their  recent  year  here  in  Jordan,  they  mediated  over 
two  million  pieces  of  aid,  including  22,000  Christmas  bundles 
which  were  handed  out  personally. 

The  Martens’  have  been  gone  from  here  nearly  a year 
now,  and  even  though  their  work  has  been  ably  carried  on 
by  the  Virgil  Claassens,  John  E.  Yoder,  and  Margrit  Sehon- 
man,  the  Martens  name  is  still  on  many  lips,  as  the  MCC 
Peace  Section  Middle  East  Study  Tour  discovered  here  re- 
cently. This  reporter,  while  in  Amman,  recalled  some  of  the 
conversations  of  last  year. 

Their  one-vear  leave  of  absence  from  the  seminary  in 
1967-68  came  at  a time  of  critical  need  in  the  Middle  East. 
Martens  had  expected  to  enter  a U.S.  overseas  program  to 
see  “whether  Mennonites  could  make  a dent  in  the  big 
organization. 

But  MCC  needed  him  once  again — as  it  had  needed  him 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  CPS  (1943-46),  in  Mexico  (summers  of 
1952-53),  and  in  Europe  (w'inter  of  1952-53).  An  office  was 
to  be  opened  in  Amman  to  minister  to  the  thousands  of  old 
and  newr  Palestinian  refugees  who  had  fled  the  West  Bank 
of  Jordan  for  the  East  Bank. 

The  normal  350,000  population  of  the  East  Bank  had  by 
the  refugees  been  approximately  doubled.  And  the  end  was 
not  in  sight.  Before  the  winter  of  1967-68  was  over  another 
20,000  had  fled  the  shelling  of  Karameh  to  seek  homes  in 
or  near  Amman. 

There  were  many  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  An  office  had 
to  be  found  and  relationships  established  in  an  environment 
which  had  become  increasingly  hostile  to  Americans,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  100  or  more  Americans  in  Amman  tend- 
ed to  be  pro-Arab  in  their  sentiments. 

Martens  discovered  that  his  years  in  public  relations  had 
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'nd  Distributed  Millions 


-prepared  him  for  this  moment.  And  his  wife,  Olga,  recalled 
..some  of  her  experiences  as  a hostess  with  the  Vanderbilts 
of  New  York. 

* Before  long  they  had  involved  not  only  top-ranking  Amer- 
icans and  people  from  the  British,  Pakistani,  Indian,  and 
other  embassies,  but  also  leading  Palestinian  Arabs.  Before 

* many  months  had  passed  the  Rotary  Club  of  Amman  had 

„ _ taken  note  and  was  appealing  to  MCC  to  extend  the  Martens’ 
term. 


As  my  year  of  leave  from  the  seminary  approached,” 
A sa'd  Martens,  “I  had  determined  to  go  into  a big  organiza- 
tion. I wanted  to  be  where  the  action  was,  having  become 
'just  a little  tired  of  carrying  water,  building  chapels,  and 
paying  debts.” 

Martens  came  to  where  the  action  was.  And  he  was  to 
relearn  a lesson  he  already  knew:  “that  small  people  and 
„ smab  organizations  can  do  a big  job  in  a place  of  real  need 
when  the  big  organizations  like  UNRWA  and  the  Jordanian 
government  are  sometimes  helpless.” 
h,  discovered  that  the  Middle  East  problem  was  so  big 

that  it  couldn  t be  solved.  However,  he  also  noted  that  “the 
bi2  Problems  consist  of  many  little  ones,  and  the  little  ones 
can  be  solved.” 


One  of  the  problems  to  be  overcome  was  the  local  image 
of  the  ugly  American.  If  people  in  America  could  have 
^ felt  w hat  we  felt,  Olga  has  said,  they  w'ould  live  differently. 

The  Martens  found  that  their  clothing,  language,  and 
- whole  bearing  gave  them  away.  One  day  Harry  was  called 
President  Johnson,  and  from  that  time  on  he  never  wore  his 
hat  again. 

They  traveled  by  taxi  the  first  six  months  and  talked  Low 


German  rather  than  American.  More  importantly,  they 
offered  love  and  understanding,  and  the  doors  to  Arab  hearts, 
homes,  and  camps  opened  completely,  though  gradually  to 
be  sure. 


Mi  e spent  thousands  of  hours  putting  salve  on  the  emo- 
tional wounds  of  the  Arabs.  Be  kind,  show  love!  was  our 
motto,  the  Martens  said.  We  offered  hope,  courage,  and 
light  whenever  we  could.” 

All  of  this  became  easier  after  November  when  the  first 
of  104  tons  of  supplies  arrived.  Their  arrival  could  not  have 
been  more  timely  because  the  three  big  winter  blizzards 
were  about  to  cover  the  unprotected  tent  camps  with  snow, 
and  then  in  March  came  the  tragic  shelling  of  Karameh. 

The  destruction  of  that  prosperous  East  Bank  community 
near  the  Jordan  River,  Martens  feels,  produced  a big  change 


in  the  Arab  refugee  community.  After  that  the  commando 
cause  became  a popular,  open,  well-financed,  and  aggressive 
crusade  to  return  the  Palestinians  to  their  homeland. 

Since  completing  their  term  of  service,  the  Martens’  have 
spent  every  spare  day  telling  the  story  of  the  Arab  refugees 
to  Mennonite  communities.  They  have  also  gone  to  high 
places  in  New  York  and  Washington  to  influence  policies  and 
raise  funds. 

Looking  back  on  their  years  in  church  services  the  Martens’ 
feel  the  spiritual  rewards  of  their  labors  have  made  them 
richer  than  most.  Indeed,  they  feel  like  millionaires. 

But  the  richness  did  not  come  without  paying  a price — 
and  the  biggest  price  was  not  that  of  a thin  pocketbook  but 
the  many  absences  from  the  family.  Coming  to  Jordan,  for 
instance,  meant  being  absent  from  the  wedding  of  their  only 
daughter. 

The  most  difficult  time  for  Harry  was  when  he  left  for 
Europe  in  1952  and  bade  farewell  to  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren in  New  York  harbor. 

A schpolteaeher  had  told  the  Martens’  11-year-old  son  that 
if  your  father  goes  to  Yugoslavia  you  will  never  see  him 
again.  So  the  son  was  determined  not  to  part  from  the 
father. 

After  prayers  and  farewells  in  the  cabin  aboard  ship,  his 
son  firmly  stated,  Daddy,  I m going  along.” 

Finally,  young  Duane  was  separated  from  his  father  by  a 
guard  but  the  boy  broke  away  and  then  two  policemen 
led  him  off  the  gangplank. 

It  was  the  hardest  moment  of  my  lifer”  Harry  said.  “And 
still  is.  Every  time  I hear  the  steam  whistle  a chill  goes  up 
and  down  me — and  I hear  the  whistle  every  time  I must  say 
good-bye  to  my  family. 

But  many  daddies  have  done  this  to  go  to  war.  I must  do 
it  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Both  Olga  and  I feel  we  must  do 
it  at  least  once  more!”  n 


Love  Is  Action 

‘Love  in  the  New  Testament  is  never  sentimentalized  or 
recommended  without  definition.  It  is  always  described  in 
action,  so  we  can  see  what  it  is  by  what  it  does.” — from 
To  Live  in  Love  by  Eileen  Guder.  Zondervan  Publishing 
House,  1967,  p.  17. 
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We  Shall  Overcome  by  the  Blood 

By  Ruth  Grasse 


What  do  you  do  when  you  see  blood?  Scream,  run  for  a 
cold  compress,  or  maybe  faint?  Just  as  we  react  in  different 
ways  to  the  sight  of  blood,  so  we  react  in  various  ways  to 
the  mention  of  blood  in  the  Bible.  To  some  people,  the 
teaching  about  blood  is  a horror  to  be  avoided;  to  others, 
including  the  Apostle  Peter,  Christ’s  blood  is  a precious  fact. 
Many  people  have  shades  of  opinion  between  the  two  just 
mentioned.  What  about  the  blood  of  Jesus?  What  is  the  value 
of  this  truth  to  us  in  the  twentieth  century? 

It  helped  my  understanding  of  the  Bible  teaching  about 
blood  to  learn  the  value  primitive  people  placed  on  blood. 
In  an  introductory  anthropology  book,  Margaret  Mead  points 
out  some  of  the  early  beliefs  regarding  life  and  its  suste- 
nance. By  observation,  primitive  tribesmen  realized  that  no 
one  lived  long  after  extensive  blood  loss;  so  they  associated 
life  as  being  in  the  blood.  Blood  and  water  were  regarded 
as  very  precious  to  sustaining  life. 

Another  primitive  custom  was  the  blood  covenant.  To  seal 
an  agreement,  each  person  made  a small  wrist  cut  and 
allowed  his  blood  to  drip  into  a cup  of  wine.  By  drinking 
the  wine,  participants  became  “blood  brothers’  and  the 
pact  was  said  to  have  been  as  binding  as  family  loyalties. 
This  ancient  ritual  may  have  enhanced  the  disciples’  un- 
derstanding of  the  covenant  Jesus  drank  with  them  at  Pass- 
over.  He  said,  “This  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant  which  is 
poured  out  for  many.” 

The  use  of  blood  as  atonement  for  sin  is  known  to  us 
through  the  Levitical  law.  The  offering  of  blood  to  gods  was 
practiced  in  other  religions  as  well,  perhaps  because  it  did 
represent  life,  the  ultimate  sacrifice.  God  commanded  Noah 
not  to  eat  “flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is  the  blood.” 
This  same  command  was  given  to  the  Levites  and  was  one 
request  Jewish  Christians  asked  of  Gentile  brethren  in  the 
New  Testament. 

Against  this  background,  we  read  in  the  New  Testament 
many  references  to  the  blood  of  Christ  and  what  it  can  do 
for  us.  What  does  the  power  of  the  blood  mean  in  the  daily 
walk  for  us  believers?  The  first  reality  is  that  we  now  belong 
to  God  rather  than  Satan  and  sin  on  the  basis  of  Jesus  blood 
as  the  Hebrew  writer  says.  “By  his  own  blood  he  entered 
in  once  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemp- 
tion for  us.  This  is  a fact  that  our  faith  must  rest  on  to 
remain  steadfast. 

The  death  of  Jesus  was  something  that  really  happened 
according  to  history  as  well  as  the  Bible.  Jesus  was  a living 
person  with  real  blood.  Our  eternal  redemption  is  based  on 
the  fact  of  Christ  s blood  which  God  said  was  a completely 


perfect  payment  for  sin.  The  Book  of  Hebrews  stresses  the 
fact  that  Christ  offered  His  life  once,  at  a certain  time  in 
history,  and  completed  the  payment  for  sin.  Jesus  is  seated 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  because  redemption  was 
finished. 

With  all  our  attempts,  we  cannot  improve  on  Jesus’  blood 
as  a sin  covering.  Our  faith  is  necessary  to  receive  His 
atonement,  but  it  is  the  fact  of  Jesus  sacrifice  on  which  our 
faith  can  rest.  “[Jesus]  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a 
propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his 
righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through 
the  forbearance  of  God.  We  can  know  forgiveness  of  sin  and 
release  from  guilt  according  to  God’s  promise. 

Not  only  is  the  blood  the  basis  for  our  salvation,  but  it 
purifies  our  conscience.  How  often  we  need  this  cleansing 
in  our  daily  walk.  “How  much  more  shall  the  blood  of 
Christ  . . . fpurib  your  conscience  from  dead  works  to 
serve  the  living  God.”  It  is  admirable  to  redeem  a criminal 
and  pay  for  his  past  sins,  but  how  can  new  life  be  imparted 
to  produce  good  fruit?  The  association  of  life  being  in  the 
blood  aids  our  understanding.  The  blood  of  Christ  frees  our 
conscience  from  dead  works  and  will  pour  in  new  life  to 
enable  us  to  produce  living  works. 

Further,  we  learn  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  is  the  only  way 
we  have  boldness  to  approach  God.  We  may  try  devotion, 
reform,  self-control,  religious  exercise  only  to  be  aware  that 
we  still  do  not  have  access  to  God.  Christ  becomes  our 
righteousness  and  our  covering  for  sin.  The  blood  of  Jesus 
doesn’t  require  that  we  be  perfect  before  we  receive  it, 
but  we  can  be  assured  we  are  covered  by  His  perfection. 
Then  God  gives  us  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a witness  to  this 
covenant.  According  to  the  promise  in  Heb.  10:15-17,  the 
Spirit  will  put  God’s  laws  into  our  hearts  and  in  our  minds 
and  God  will  remember  our  sin  no  more.  That  is  real  free- 
dom! 

The  devil  opposes  these  facts  and  accuses  our  conscience. 
If  we  point  out  to  him  our  faith  or  our  good  deeds,  we 
will  find  them  inadequate.  But  if  we  point  to  the  blood  of 
Jesus  as  our  sin  covering  and  daily  cleansing,  Satan  cannot 
deny  what  God  has  accepted  and  declared  righteous.  This 
brings  peace  that  we  are  promised. 

Rev.  12:11  is  the  great  principle  for  daily  victory  if  we 
will  but  practice  it  by  faith.  “They  overcame  him  by  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of  their  testimony; 
and  they  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death.”  When  we 
are  plagued  by  a wavering  sense  of  being  in  and  out  of 
God’s  family,  we  give  thanks  for  the  blood.  When  we  are 
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troubled  about  forgiveness  of  sins,  we  give  thanks  for 
Jesus  in  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood, 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  . . . his  grace.” 

When  we  sense  the  need  for  purifying,  we  can  again 
overcome  by  the  blood  according  to  Hebrews  10.  “We  are 
sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
once  for  all.  If  we  accept  God’s  forgiveness,  we  can  give 
- thanks  for  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  in  our  daily  lives. 
Through  the  Spirit,  we  can  now  approach  God  in  full 
assurance  of  faith.  Then  we  experience  His  mercy  and  grace. 

The  poetic  benediction  of  Hebrews  13  is  more  than  lovely 
phrases  to  dismiss  meetings  by.  It  is  rich  with  promises 


telling  us  what  God  will  do  for  us  through  the  blood  of  the 
covenant  and  through  Jesus  Christ.  “Now  the  God  of  peace, 
that  brought  again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great 
shepherd  of  the  sheep  through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting 
covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  his 
will,  working  in  you  that  which  is  wellpleasing  in  his  sight, 
through  Jesus  Christ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen.’’  God  promises  that  He  will  continue  to  change  us  so 
that  we  can  do  His  will.  God  will  work  in  our  natures  so 
that  we  are  pleasing  to  Him.  By  acting  daily  on  these 
promises,  sin  in  our  lives  can  be  overcome.  What  a testi- 
mony to  the  Lamb  He  can  make  of  us!  □ 


Book  Shelf 

B°°h  " m*y  b"  P”'ch"'d  * Bookstore,  o,  from  P,o„de,t  Bookstore,  Scottd.le,  |5SB, 


1 Groups  Alive — Church  Alive,  by  Clyde 
Reid.  Harper  and  Row.  1969.  126  pp.  $3.95. 

Jesus  promised  that  He  would  speak  rel- 
evantly, specifically,  and  afresh  where  two 
or  three  were  gathered  sincerely  in  His 
name.  In  this  book,  subtitled  “The  Effec- 
tive Use  of  Small  Groups  in  the  Local 
Church,  Clyde  Reid  provides  another  ex- 
cellent resource  for  understanding  and 
applying  the  principles  of  group  process  in 
the  church  context. 

Both  group  leaders  and  participants  will 
benefit  from  his  identification  of  areas  of 
difficulties  and  suggestions  for  resolution  of 
problems  emerging  in  any  group.  All  readers 
will  stimulated  to  work  for  more  creative 
group  involvement. — LeRoy  Kennel. 

Mission  Impossible,  by  Wesley  E. 
Smith.  Tyndale  House.  1969.  Ill  pp.  $1.45 
(paper). 

This  is  the  story  of  a young  man  who 
takes  personal  witnessing  seriously.  Many 
talk  about  it,  others  hold  seminars,  but 
Wesley  Smith  goes  out  and  does  it!  It  all 
began  several  years  ago  when  Mr.  Smith 
was  a schoolteacher  in  Flint,  Mich.,  and 
felt  led  to  witness  to  a young  teenager  in 
a telephone  booth.  The  result  was  so 
satisfying  and  thrilling  that  he  launched 
out  into  a serious  witness  to  the  teenage 
gangs  of  the  city.  This  book,  an  absorbing 
account  of  his  experiences,  will  hold  you 
spellbound  right  to  the  finish.  If  there  were 
more  such  zealous,  dedicated  witnesses  for 
Christ,  it  might  once  again  be  said  that 
these  Christians  “turn  the  world  upside 
down.  There  are  several  pages  of  photos 
showing  Mr.  Smith  at  work.  Fine  for  church 
libraries. — Earl  R.  Delp. 


Nine  Roads  to  Renewal  (subtitle:  “A 
Handbook  for  Dissatisfied  Churches”),  by 
Walden  Howard.  Word  Publishers.  1967. 
162  pp.  $3.50. 

Nine  Roads  to  Renewal  is  a selection  of 
nine  stories  appearing  earlier  in  Faith  at 


Work  magazine.  Walden  Howard,  author 
and  editor  of  Faith  at  Work , has  done  an 
effective  piece  of  work  in  bringing  together 
nine  illustrations  of  “Renewal  in  Process.” 
The  illustrations  are  well  chosen  according 
to  design.  Together  they  illustrate  that  real 
renewal  is  (1)  an  encounter  with  the  living 
God  resulting  in  personal  conversion,  (2) 
coming  together  in  the  community  of  faith, 
and  (3)  moving  out  into  mission.  In  almost 
every  case  all  three  dimensions  are  present. 
The  impact  comes,  however,  from  having 
read  all  nine  stories. 

I would  recommend  this  book  especially 
for  pastors  and  church  councilmen  and/or 
other  leadership  teams  in  local  churches 
as  a study  guide  for  more  meaningful  and 
creative  leadership.  Fine  for  church  libraries. 
— Keith  Esch. 

Significant  Issues  for  the  1970’s,  by 
Edward  W.  Uthe,  Director.  Fortress  Press. 
1968.  174  pp.  $1.60  (paper). 

This  is  a report  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  America  task  group  for  long-range 
planning.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts:  Being 
a Community  of  Believers,  and  Participating 
in  the  Human  Community. 

I highly  recommend  this  book  for  the  in- 
sight it  will  give  pastors  on  the  issues  facing 
us  in  our  church.  The  church  is  not  viewed 
from  an  Anabaptist  point  of  view,  but  there 
are  many  issues  that  we  must  face  which 
are  treated.  The  approach  and  methodology 
of  the  study  are  sound.  There  is  in  the 
appendix  a long  impressive  list  of  con- 
sultants, theologians,  church  leaders,  who 
were  involved  in  the  study.  The  quality  of 
the  work  is  impressive.  Should  be  in  church 
libraries  and  should  be  read  and  discussed. 

— Nelson  E.  Kauffman. 

The  Centrality  of  Preaching  in  the 
Total  Task  of  the  Ministry,  by  John 
Killinger.  Word  Publishers.  1969.  123  dd 
$3.95. 

Here  is  a breath  of  fresh  air  for  preach- 
ers, especially  for  those  who  have  heard 


that  preaching  doesn't  count  anymore.  This 
author  with  a background  of  experience  in 
pastorates  and  classroom  sees  the  preaching 
ministry  standing  “unmistakably  at  the  cen- 
ter of  Christian  thought  and  experience. 

If  preaching  is  outmoded,  it  is  because  the 
preacher  has  lost  his  vision.  This  author 
says.  People  are  not  tired  of  preaching, 
but  of  non-preaching.”  From  this  point  of 
view  he  takes  off  to  call  for  improved 
preaching  that  relates  to  the  total  task 
of  the  ministry  and  to  keep  it  in  the  cen- 
ter of  these  other  activities.  He  sees  preach- 
ing as  the  point  of  reference  for  counseling, 
teaching,  and  administrative  effectiveness. 
VY  ith  regard  to  the  place  of  the  sermon  in 
the  worship  service  he  says,  The  sermon 
is  to  the  order  of  service  what  the  matter 
of  perspective  is  to  drawing  and  painting.” 
— John  R.  Mumaw. 


Only  a Woman,  by  Evelyn  McCullough 
Anderson.  Baker  Book  House.  1969  79  pp 
$2.95. 

This  delightful  book  of  meditations  for 
women  comes  with  its  own  attractive  gift 
wrapping.  1’he  contents  are  just  as  inviting 
as  the  book  is  eye  appealing.  It  compares 
favorably  and  has  more  to  it  than  many  of 
the  books  of  meditations  that  are  readily 
available  from  greeting  card  makers  today. 
Short  one-page  meditations  alternate  with 
longer  thought-provoking  stories.  Each  has 
one  point,  well  told  and  provocative,  and 
concludes  with  a fitting  verse  from  the 
Bible  restating  the  main  theme  of  the 
meditation.  The  first  page  tells  of  the 
mother  of  Moses  and  the  dilemma  she  faces 
in  realizing  that  she  can  lose  her  newborn 
son  when  she  is  “only  a woman.”  There 
are  others  taken  from  the  Bible,  some  from 
true-to-life  occasions,  and  still  others  are 
imaginary.  The  situations  are  those  that 
may  be  encountered  at  various  stages  of  a 
woman’s  adult  life  so  that  the  book  is 
suitable  for  women  of  different  ages  in 
various  walks  of  life. — Joeele  Meyer. 
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Items  and  Comments 


England  has  drifted  farther  from  the 
churches  than  has  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  a conservative  American  Protestant 
leader  who  is  spending  a year  in  England. 

Dr.  Carl  F.  H.  Henry  reported  that 
“many  laymen  (in  England)  think  the  front 
door  of  the  church  is  moving  from  institu- 
tional Christianity  to  the  homes  of  devout 
believers,  which  are  open  for  neighborhood 
Bible  studies,  prayer  meetings,  and  dis- 
cussion groups  with  no  holds  barred.” 

Dr.  Henry  said  the  ecumenical  dialogue  in 
England  “goes  on  above  the  heads  of  most 
of  the  people,  who  see  it  as  a regrouping 
of  ecclesiastical  power-structures. 

“The  defeat  of  the  Angliean-Methodist 
merger  is  a storm  signal  for  ecumenism  in 
its  recent  modern  liberal  projection,’  he 
declared. 


A Gallup  Poll  taken  between  May  23  and 
Mav  27  showed  that  only  2 percent  of 
America’s  white  population  and  21  percent 
of  the  Negro  population  favor  the  nation’s 
religious  institutions  giving  $500  million  to 
blacks  because  of  “past  injustices.’ 

The  survey  of  1,515  adults  of  both  races 
indicated  little  difference  between  the  views 
of  churchgoers  and  nonchurchgoers,  according 
to  the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion. 

The  question  asked  by  the  institute  did 
not  mention  by  name  the  Black  Economic 
Development  Conference  or  its  chief  spokes- 
man, James  Forman — the  group  which  has 
made  the  $500  million  demand  for  “repara- 
tions to  the  churches  and  synagogues. 
Respondents  were  asked: 

“A  Negro  organization  is  asking  American 
churches  and  synagogues  to  pay  $500  mil- 
lion to  Negroes  because  of  past  injustices. 
How  do  you  feel  about  this — would  you 
favor  or  oppose  this  being  done?” 

The  national  sampling  indicated  4 percent 
of  the  population  favored  the  payment,  90 
percent  opposed  it,  and  6 percent  had  no 
opinion. 

Broken  down,  the  survey  showed  94  per- 
cent of  the  whites  opposed  and  only  4 per- 
cent held  no  opinion  on  the  demand  to  the 
churches.  Among  the  blacks,  52  percent  were 
opposed,  and  27  percent  were  undecided. 

Of  those  churchgoers  responding  to  the 
question,  2 percent  favored,  92  percent 
opposed,  and  6 percent  were  undecided.  Non- 
attenders  were  4 percent  in  favor,  89  per- 
cent against,  and  7 percent  with  no  opinion. 

The  institute  noted  that  the  sampling  in- 
cluded a small  proportion  of  Negroes,  “re- 
flecting the  small  proportion  of  Negroes  in 
the  country  as  a whole,”  but  asserted  that 
the  results  “can  be  taken  as  a reasonably 
close  reflection  of  the  actual  division  of 
opinion.” 


The  number  of  Selective  Service  violators 
in  U.S.  prisons  at  the  end  of  June  1969 
was  587,  according  to  an  official  of  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  (FOR). 

Of  that  number,  382  were  Jehovah’s  Wit- 
nesses and  205  are  “religious  or  “other” 
objectors,  according  to  A.  Stauffer  Curry, 
director  of  Interfaith  Activities,  for  FOR.  He 
cited  figures  provided  by  the  office  of  U.S. 
Prison  Director  Myrl  Alexander,  as  of  June 
26. 

A recently  formed  Prison  Visitation  Ser- 
vices Committee  is  attempting  to  make  con- 
tacts with  these  men,  and  has  employed  the 
Reverent  Robert  Horton,  a United  Methodist 
from  Southampton,  Pa.,  to  tour  the  prisons 
and  “brigs.”  Other  visitors  are  being  sought. 

Mr.  Curry  noted  that  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report  said  at  the  end  of  June  that 
the  number  of  draft  violators  indicted  in 
1968  was  1,092,  as  compared  to  341  in 
1965.  The  number  convicted  was  784,  as 
compared  to  189  in  1965.  Lengths  of  prison 
terms  increased  from  21  months  in  1965  to 
a little  more  than  37  months  in  1968. 

In  a tally  of  168  prisoners  visited  by  Mr. 
Horton  in  recent  months,  the  following 
breakdown  of  religious  affiliations  was  re- 
ported: 

Catholics,  22;  Quakers,  11;  Mennonites, 
10;  Amish,  7;  Jews,  6;  Unitarians,  6;  Method- 
ists, 4;  Episcopalians,  4;  Muslims,  3;  and 
two  each  from  Presbyterian,  Southern  Bap- 
tist, and  other  Baptist  bodies.  There  were 
one  each  from  United  Church  of  Christ, 
Church  of  God,  Self-Realization  Fellowship, 
Brethren,  and  Lutheran  denominations. 


The  American  Jewish  Committee  has 
urged  federal  and  state  governments  to 
implement  a proposal  that  about  90  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  24  million  handguns 
now  in  private  hands  be  turned  in  or  con- 
fiscated. 

Philip  E.  Hoffman,  president  of  the  human 
relations  agency,  issued  a statement  which 
applauded  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  for  its 
recommendation. 


Several  Roman  Catholic  speakers  took  a 
position  of  total  opposition  to  war  at  an 
ecumenical  convention  for  peace  held  in  an 
ancient  monastery  in  Camaldoli,  Italy. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  300  dele- 
gates representing  Catholic,  Protestant, 
Orthodox,  and  Muslim  organizations.  They 
heard  one  bishop  call  for  the  “overthrow” 
of  the  socio-economic  “mechanism”  which 
perpetuates  war  by  upholding  inequalities 
among  nations. 

A theologian  said  that  Christians  are 


beginning  to  consider  peace  “the  prime 
condition  of  salvation.” 

A letter  to  the  meeting  by  Jan  Cardinal 
Willebrands,  president  of  the  Vatican  Secre- 
tariat for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  said 
that  “peace  is  an  immediate  necessity.” 
Bishop  Giuseppe  Marafini  of  Veroli 
Frosinone  told  the  meeting  that  “it  is  the 
duty  of  the  church  to  hurl  itself,  body  and 
soul,  into  the  realization  of  peace”  with 
all  the  means  at  its  disposal.  The  bishop 
is  the  president  of  the  Italian  Episcopal  Con- 
ference for  Ecumenism. 

This  must  be  done,  the  bishop  said,  “with- 
out uncertainties,  without  compromise  or 
giving  in  to  the  so-called  wisdom  of  history.” 
He  said  that  the  belief  that  war  is  a nec- 
essary historical  factor  and  a decisive  ele- 
ment in  human  progress  is  “outdated.” 
“Even  those  who  support  the  idea  of  pre- 
ventive warfare,  even  though  they  may  re- 
ject the  idea  of  using  nuclear  weapons,  must 
now  doubt  their  own  theses,  he  said. 

“The  church  today  rejects  any  kind  of 
warfare  as  an  inhuman  means,  anti-Chris- 
tian and  unfit  to  resolve  conflicts.  ...” 


i 
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The  worldwide  membership  of  the  Je- 
hovah s Witnesses  has  grown  by  370  per- 
cent during  the  past  20  years,  according  to 
figures  made  public  at  a week-long  inter- 
national assembly.  The  present  membership 
was  given  as  1,221,504,  with  30,000  members 
in  France. 

The  meeting,  held  at  Colombes,  near 
Paris,  used  the  sporting  facilities  there  for 
religious  services.  The  rugby  field  was 
turned  into  a campground  both  in  the  liter- 
al and  in  the  evangelical  senses.  The  Olym- 
pic swimming  pool  was  the  scene  of  a mass 
baptism,  with  3,000  converts  immersed  in 
groups  of  ten. 


♦ 


The  liquor  industry’s  drink  target  cur- 
rently is  the  youth  of  the  country,  the 
director  of  the  department  of  public  rela-  1 
tions  for  the  National  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  charged  at  the  agency’s  > 
95th  annual  convention. 

Mrs.  Carl  W.  Bodin  of  Minneapolis  said 
that  legislative  bills  to  lower  the  legal  drink- 
ing age  are  being  increasingly  proposed  by 
liquor  lobbyists  and  that  drink  propagandists 
are  reaching  into  the  elementary  schools 
with  “their  moderation  propaganda. 

“The  drive,”  she  added,  in  a convention 
talk  in  the  Cornhusker  Hotel,  “is  to  defeat 
alcohol  and  temperance  education.  It  is 
backed  by  colossal  propaganda  campaigns 
designed  to  lure  the  country’s  youth  into 
ranks  of  drinkers  and  drunkards. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Mennonite  Brethren  Scrap 
Rules  for  Guidelines 


Consensus  on  ethical  ethics,  guidelines 
instead  of  rules  for  church  members,  divorce 
and  remarriage,  and  the  Christian’s  attitude 
toward  labor  unions,  tobacco,  and  alcohol 
occupied  the  479  delegates  for  a full  day  at 
the  51st  General  Conference  of  Mennonite 
Brethren  Churches  in  Vancouver  Aug.  23-26. 

“A  Call  to  Action’  by  the  Board  of 
Missions/Serviees  was  received  by  the  dele- 
gates. “Today  we  are  inclined  to  give  our 
attention  to  crises  which  surround  us: 
financial  deficit,  inflation,  social  unrest,  revo- 
lution, violence,  and  growing  nationalism, 
began  the  call.  “We  can  become  so  in- 
volved in  our  program  that  we  tend  to 
forget  its  person  and  purpose,’’  continued 
the  statement.  “The  real  crisis  is  in  our 
hearts.  Whether  we  will  fulfill  the  full 
measure  of  our  God-given  opportunities 
depends  upon  our  sense  of  values  and  our 
priorities  in  life.’’ 

A Missions/Services  budget  of  $2,800,000 
was  set  for  the  next  2 1/2  years.  This  will 
support  344  missionaries  and  Christian  Ser- 
vice workers  serving  in  16  languages. 

More  than  six  million  dollars  was  con- 
tributed by  Mennonite  Brethren  churches 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States  during 
the  past  year,  according  to  statistician  John 
L.  Regier,  Dinuba,  Calif.,  who  also  re- 
ported: This  is  an  average  of  $197  per  mem- 
ber. 

Membership  increased  by  more  than  5 
percent  during  the  past  three  years  to  a 
total  of  31,305.  Churches  begun  by  the 
denomination’s  Missions/Services  program 
now  have  33,335  members. 

In  Christian  literature,  the  conference 
urged  production  of  more  material  for  young 
people  and  approved  the  following:  five 
writing  institutes  during  the  coming  trien- 
nium,  appointment  of  a commission  to  co- 
ordinate historical  research  throughout  the 
conference,  writing  of  a definitive  history 
of  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Church  and  a 
two-volume  work  on  the  history  of  Menno- 
nite Brethren  Missions. 

The  conference  was  informed  that  the 
new  Mennonite  Brethren  hymnal  of  671 
songs  is  scheduled  for  completion  by  No- 
vember 1970. 

The  convention  accepted  a recommenda- 
tion that  negotiations  to  unify  higher 
theological  education  in  the  conference  be 
discontinued  for  the  present.  Mennonite 
Brethren  Seminary  in  Fresno  and  Menno- 


nite Brethren  Bible  College  in  Winnipeg 
were  encouraged  to  cooperate  where  possible. 

Some  delegates  submitted  a statement  to 
the  convention  which  said:  “.  . . Today’s 
world  appears  to  be  in  special  need  of 
voices  which  call  men  from  violence  to  a 
peaceful  existence.  ...  A simple  condemna- 
tion of  war  is  not  enough.  . . . We  as  Men- 
nonite Brethren  recognize  that  silence  in 
regard  to  major  political  and  social  issues 
is  correctly  interpreted  as  approval  of  the 
status  quo.  . . .”  Delegates  did  not  accept 
the  statement  as  a conference  position  and 
requested  the  Board  of  Reference  and 
Counsel  to  prepare  a resolution.  A state- 
ment will  appear  in  early  1970. 

Elected  as  officers  for  the  1969-72  tri- 
ennium  were  Marvin  Hein,  Hillsboro,  Kan., 
chairman;  J.  A.  Toews,  Vancouver,  vice- 
chairman;  and  H.  H.  Voth,  Winnipeg,  sec- 
retary. 

Fraternal  greetings  were  brought  to  the 
convention  by  representatives  of  two  other 
Mennonite  denominations.  Present  were 
Howard  Zehr,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  and 
Henry  Poettcker,  Winnipeg,  president  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 

Regarding  consensus  and  change  on 
ethical  issues  in  the  brotherhood,  delegates 
accepted  a resolution  which  said:  “As 

issues  and  situations  change,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  change  our  relationships  with 
them  ...  so  we  will  be  effective  in  evan- 
gelism and  outreach. 

In  the  resolution  on  the  individual  mem- 
ber and  guidelines,  the  traditional  setting  of 
membership  rules  was  scrapped  in  favor 
of  more  flexible  guidelines  for  issues  on 
which  the  Bible  contains  no  explicit  in- 
struction. The  statement  said:  "...  When 
examination  reveals  that  laid-down  guide- 
lines cannot  be  derived  from  the  Scriptures, 
we  will  say  so  publicly.’ 

Delegates  affirmed  that  divorce  and  re- 
marriage is  not  sanctioned  by  God.  They 
agreed  that  persons  who  are  divorced  and 
remarry  and  who  reveal  genuine  repentance 
may  be  fully  forgiven  and  accepted  as  mem- 
bers in  good  standing.  Divorced  persons 
may  not,  however,  be  ordained  to  the 
ministry  or  as  deacons. 

On  the  Christian  and  labor  unions,  dele- 
gates approved  a statement  which  urges 
members  not  to  join  unions  which  demand 
primary  loyalty  over  that  to  God  and  which 


warns  against  involvement  of  union  members 
in  violence,  destruction,  or  intimidation. 
The  statement  also  said  that  for  the  Chris- 
tian all  work,  unless  it  is  against  God’s 
commandment,  is  a service  to  God. 

The  resolution  on  smoking  was  supported 
by  medical  evidence  revealing  the  dangers 
of  tobacco  use.  Delegates  affirmed  that  smok- 
ing is  contrary  to  the  Christian’s  calling  and 
pledged  to  support  all  legitimate  efforts 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  smoking. 

Regarding  alcohol,  delegates  approved 
a statement  which  recognized  that  “While 
the  Bible  does  warn  against  the  use  of 
alcohol,  it  does  not  explicitly  forbid  the 
use  of  beverage  alcohol.  . . .’’  Despite  this, 
the  conference  agreed  to  abstain  voluntarily 
from  beverage  alcohol  because  of  the 
“staggering  problems  of  alcoholism  and  the 
alarming  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths 
arising  out  of  traffic  accidents  in  which 
alcohol  is  involved  as  a causative  factor. 

— Marion  W.  Kliewer. 

MDS  and  Disaster  in 
Nelson  County,  Virginia 

It  is  just  a while  ago,  Aug.  19,  that 
Hurricane  Camille  did  her  last  thing  in 
Nelson  County.  Nelson  County  is  located  in 
Central  Virginia,  and  she  spilled  enough 
water  on  the  county  to  cause  the  worst 
flood  in  that  county's  history.  Schuyler,  in 
Nelson  County,  is  the  only  Mennonite 
community  seriously  involved  in  the  flooded 
area.  Many  reports  as  to  the  amount  of 
rainfall  that  caused  the  flood  are  going 
around.  One  area  is  reported  to  have  had 
thirteen  inches  of  rain.  One  lady  in  the 
county  said:  “I  didn  t know  we  could  have  a 


No,  it’s  not  turned  wrong.  This  house  was  on 
its  side  just  as  you  see  it. 
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flood.  We  don  t have  a river  and  we  don’t 
have  a creek.’  The  rains  had  been  heavy 
weeks  before  and  the  ground  just  could  not 
absorb  any  more.  One  man  reported  the 
Tye  River  rose  fifteen  feet  in  ten  minutes. 
Residents  estimate  the  water  was  thirty  to 
fifty  feet  above  normal  level.  So  the  rain 
became  a destructive  force  rather  than  a 
blessing. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  territory 
suffered  the  most.  The  towns  of  Massies 
Mill,  Davis  Creek,  Piney  River,  and  Glas- 
gow have  suffered  severe  damage.  These 
areas  have  been  sealed  off  and  civil 
authorities  permit  only  authorized  persons 
to  enter.  Massies  Mill  was  a community  with 
39  homes.  Only  three  houses  are  left  on 
their  original  foundations.  Words  nor  pic- 
tures can  describe  the  devastation.  It  is 
unbelievable.  Some  of  the  mountainsides 
are  bare  and  the  trees  and  earth  from  these 
slides  have  created  huge  jams  of  trees  with 
their  roots,  earth,  rocks,  houses,  cars,  and, 
no  doubt,  some  of  the  105  missing  persons. 
There  are  still  around  105  people  missing. 
The  death  toll  in  the  county  is  84.  The 
work  of  rescue  and  search  is  gruesome  and 
difficult,  but  MDS  men  have  had  many 
opportunities  to  share  with  the  local  people 
who  are  in  this  crisis. 

There  are  thousands  of  volunteers  at 
work,  searching  for  bodies  and  helping  clean 
up.  Some  searchers  are  flown  into  the 
disaster  area  by  helicopter  from  the  control 
center  while  others  walk  in  from  the  center. 
The  State  Patrol  have  sealed  off  these 
worst  areas  and  only  Red  Cross  and  other 
relief  agencies  are  allowed  in  the  area.  If  a 
body  is  found  (ten  were  found  Tuesday, 
Aug.  26),  the  helicopter  will  bring  it  out. 

The  local  Virginia  MDS  has  sent  volun- 
teers every  day  since  Friday,  Aug.  22.  Mon- 
day, Aug.  25,  280  MDS  men  from  the 
Harrisonburg  and  Waynesboro  Mennonite 
communities  helped.  They  worked  in  many 
different  areas  and  the  Red  Cross  and 
local  officials  have  repeatedly  expressed 
their  appreciation  for  their  help. 

The  need  is  so  great  that  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Eastern  MDS  region  has 
been  called  to  help.  A number  of  volun- 
teers from  Pennsylvania  and  Canada  who 
were  scheduled  to  go  to  Mississippi  have 
been  sent  to  Virginia  instead.  They  may  go 
to  Mississippi  later.  The  Springdale  Menno- 
nite community  is  serving  as  host  while  the 
volunteers  are  here. 

Tuesday,  forty-three  volunteers  came 
from  the  Hagerstown,  Md.,  area.  They 
helped  clean  up  in  the  Buena  Vista  area. 
Thursday,  Aug.  28,  some  volunteers  came 
from  Hershey,  Pa.,  to  help. 

With  many  volunteers  and  organizations 
there  is  naturally  some  confusion.  Local 
officials  seem  to  be  frustrated  and  over- 
worked. The  local  civic  organization  is  in 
control  and  Red  Cross,  Civil  Defense,  MDS, 
Salvation  Army,  Seventh-Day  Adventists, 
Lions  Club,  and  other  volunteer  organiza- 


Harold  Stoltzfus,  pastor  at  Springdale  Church, 
leads  a group  of  MDS-ers  in  prayer  before 
they  disband. 


tions  work  under  this  local  organization. 
I asked  the  local  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  what  they  expected  in  a good 
volunteer  worker.  His  reply  was.  Just 
follow  instructions,  even  if  it  means  waiting 
an  hour.’  It  takes  a tremendous  amount 
of  supervision  to  direct,  in  a useful  way, 
these  hundreds  of  volunteers. 

What  is  the  future  of  MDS  in  Nelson 
County?  The  initial  crisis  is  about  over 
and  operations  have  shifted  from  rescue  to 
search.  There  are  still  bodies  to  be  found, 
but  there  is  no  hope  or  prospect  that  any- 
one will  be  found  alive  after  these  ten  days. 
Searchers  are  led  to  bodies  by  watching 
where  vultures  congregate.  They  also  use 
gas  masks  because  of  the  oppressive  odors. 

It  seems  that  MDS  should  stand  by  to 
help  clean  up,  restore  homes,  and  even 
help  build  homes  where  needed.  A survey 
shows  412  dwelling  units  are  needed.  The 
total  would  be  higher  except  that  entire 
families  were  lost.  A Red  Cross  volunteer 
expressed  fear  that  within  another  week 
many  volunteers  will  not  be  available.  MDS 
will,  no  doubt,  need  to  take  a long-range 
look  at  the  needs  of  the  devastated  com- 
munity and  continue  to  stand  by  to  assist. 

The  Virginia  Mission  Board  has  offered 
to  be  the  channel  for  relief  and  MDS  funds 
in  this  crisis.  Twenty-five  cases  of  canned 
chicken  have  been  sent  to  the  main  head- 
quarters of  the  stricken  area  at  Lovings- 
ton.  The  canned  chicken  is  labeled  for  relief 
the  same  as  was  sent  by  Virginia  and 
MCC  to  Biafra,  Jordan,  and  India  last  year. 
Volunteers  and  funds  will  be  needed  for 
some  time  to  come.  Anyone  wishing  to 
share  in  this  need  can  send  his  contribu- 
tion to  Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  Charities,  1151  Greystone  St., 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801.  The  governor  of 
Virginia  estimates  a loss  of  $113  million. 

The  local  organization  of  MDS  consists 
of  Jonas  Kanagy,  Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  as 
area  director  and  Wilmer  Shank  of  Harrison- 
burg is  his  assistant.  Each  district  has  a 
representative  or  contact  man. 

We  are  all  moved  by  the  physical  needs  of 
Nelson  County.  Shall  we  not  also  be  moved 
by  the  spiritual  crisis  of  sin  and  those  who 
are  without  Christ? — Moses  Slabaugh. 


Hostetter  Discusses  War 
with  Senators 

Seniority  and  age  have  long  assumed  £ * 
sacrosanct  place  in  the  functions  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  A time-honored  tradi-  ' 
tion  prescribes  that  Freshman  Senators  arc  ^ 
to  do  little  speechmaking  and  much  listen- i, 
ing.  That  tradition  has  been  severely  shat-  , 
tered  in  the  opening  months  of  the  91st  ( 
Session  of  Congress.  Freshman  Senators,  h 
especially  those  with  a burning  concern  to  { 
move  the  U.S.  government  away  from  mili- 
tary domination,  the  arms  race,  and  the 
continuing  bloodshed  in  Vietnam,  have  been 
speaking  out — prudently,  but  with  conviction. 
They  have  gained  a new  kind  of  respect 
among  their  senior  colleagues  in  Congress.  4 

Similarly,  Doug  Hostetter’s  youth  proved 
to  be  no  barrier  in  talks  with  Congressmen  * 
during  a day  of  appointments  scheduled 
by  the  MCC  Peace  Section  Washington 
Office.  Hostetter  spoke  from  his  three-year 
experience  as  a seasoned  “veteran  of 
MCC  service  as  a community  development  u 
worker  in  Vietnam.  The  occasions  for 
Congressmen  to  be  briefed  by  persons  with  f 
experience  in  Vietnam  equivalent  to  that  of 
an  MCC  worker  are  still  rare.  Three  years 
in  Vietnam  is  three  times  the  stay  of  the 
American  G. I.’s.  Added  to  the  longer  term  ■ 
of  service  is  Hostetter’s  fluency  in  the 
Vietnamese  language  and  firsthand  immer- 
sion in  the  village  life  of  the  people,  neither 
of  which  Congressmen  nor  government 
officials  achieve  in  the  course  of  their 
limited  forays  into  prescribed  areas  of  that  | 
battered  country. 

It  was  evident  that  the  Congressmen 
and  their  staff  assistants  who  cover  South 
East  Asia  had,  through  Doug  Hostetter’s 
observations,  a window  to  Vietnam  that 
added  new  perspective  to  their  view  of  ,'j 
the  conflict. 

As  a Virginian,  Doug’s  visit  to  Senator 
Byrd’s  office  presented  the  opportunity  to 
interpret  the  effects  of  the  American  mili- 
tary actions  in  Vietnam  in  a different  light 
than  normally  seen  by  a hard-line  Virginia 
Senator  and  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

A staff  assistant,  covering  Vietnam  for 
Senator  Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  responded  al- 
most in  disbelief  as  Hostetter  revealed  the  . 
cruelty  of  American  directed  military 
actions  against  villages.  Having  lived  in  a 
village  south  of  Danang,  Hostetter  spoke 
of  the  elite  “Phoenix”  forces  that  hunt  the 
Vietcong  infrastructure  in  the  countryside. 
Operation  Phoenix,  conceived  largely  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  (C.I.A.)  and 
other  American  planners,  is  carried  out  by 
paid  South  Vietnamese  soldiers.  Doug  told 
of  Vietnamese  eyewitness  accounts  of 
Phoenix  forces  using  calculated  brutality  on 
suspected  Vietcong,  and  on-the-spot  execu- 
tions while  the  participating  troops  indulged 
in  the  looting  of  homes  and  the  systematic 
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destruction  of  village  installations. 

In  effect,  Hostetter’s  reporting  of  such 
American  planned  actions  raised  for  U.S. 
Congressmen  in  poignant  form  the  ultimate 
question:  when  Americans  are  party  to 

assassination,  torture,  terror,  and  looting 
as  a matter  of  military  tactics,  can  there  be 
any  doubt  that  this  war  has  come  full  cycle; 
that  we  are  truly  the  enemy  of  the  country 
we  went  to  defend? 

Doug  Hostetter  witnessed  more  heart- 
ache and  tragedy  in  his  three  years  with 
Vietnamese  Christian  Service  than  most 
Americans  see  in  a lifetime. 

Patiently,  and  without  a trace  of  pressure, 
MCC’s  young  veteran  answered  the  ques- 
tions of  the  old  men  who  make  decisions 
about  the  war  and  the  younger  staff  who  try 
to  guide  them  in  these  decisions. 

As  Doug  made  his  way  from  one  Congress- 


Six  black  youth  from  urban  Mennonite 
church  areas  have  begun  the  1969  term  in 
three  Mennonite  high  schools  as  a result  of 
a program  originally  formulated  by  the 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Voluntary  Service  Unit. 
The  program  concept,  developed  by  Lee 
Roy  Berry  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  while  serving 
as  a teacher  with  the  Cleveland  unit,  is 
an  attempt  to  assist  young  people  of  minor- 
ity groups  with  their  educational  arrange- 
ments. 

“In  the  cities  and  ghettos  across  the 
United  States  where  Mennonite  churches 
are  working,  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
young  people  face  is  inferior  education 
stemming  from  inadequate  city  school 
systems,’  Berry  said.  “Only  a few  young- 
sters achieve  the  proper  training  and  motiva- 
tion that  will  enable  them  to  go  on  to 
higher  learning.  Even  if  they  do  graduate, 
their  educational  backgrounds  are  insufficient 
to  get  them  into  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. 


man’s  office  to  the  next,  one  thought  re- 
occurred frequently:  what  impact  do  such 
visits  have?  As  with  many  efforts  of  those 
who  endeavor  to  speak  for  the  disinherited 
of  the  earth,  it  is  difficult  to  measure  results. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  new 
insights  reached  their  targets.  Whatever  the 
results,  the  day  spent  with  some  of  the  men 
who  determine  the  course  of  the  United 
States  in  the  affairs  of  nations  w'as  more 
than  an  exercise  in  self-interest. 

As  Doug  said  to  staff  members  in  Senator 
Saxbe’s  office:  “When  I left  Quang  Tin 
province,  the  village  people  of  Tam  Ky  came 
to  say  good-bye!  They  asked  if  I would  do 
one  thing  when  I got  home:  Tell  your  gov- 
ernment in  America  to  bring  this  war  to  an 
end!  Quietly,  he  concluded,  “I  promised 
them  I would  tell  them.  So,  that’s  w'hy  I ve 
come  here  today. 


“How  can  the  Mennonite  Church  ever 
hope  to  build  a viable  church  life  in  these 
areas?’  Berry  asked.  “Surely  we  must  rely 
on  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  we  must  also  recog- 
nize that  education  is  just  as  much  a part 
of  the  church  life  as  missions.  Thus  we  can 
help  the  situation  by  using  the  church’s 
institutions  to  give  these  young  people  the 
training  they  deserve.’ 

After  approving  Berry’s  proposal  during 
the  May  27  session  of  the  Relief  and  Ser- 
vice Committee  in  Chicago,  a committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  an  operating  policy 
for  the  student  aid  program,  receive  and 
screen  applicants,  and  coordinate  schooling 
and  lodging  arrangements.  Members  include 
Lee  Roy  Berry,  Goshen;  Laban  Peachey, 
president  of  Hesston  College;  John  Krall, 
professor  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College; 
Wilbur  Yoder,  former  VS  program  director 
in  Cleveland;  and  Mrs.  Doris  Nolly  of 
New  York  City. 

During  the  last  week  of  August,  six 


applicants  selected  by  the  committee  spent 
two  days  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
headquarters  in  Elkhart  for  an  orientation 
period  directed  by  Berry  prior  to  begin- 
ning their  school  experience.  The  students 
and  their  new  locations  are:  Virgil  Haw- 
thorne, Sarasota,  Fla.,  and  Jennie  Berry, 
Lake  Placid,  Fla.,  to  Central  Christian 
High  School,  Kidron,  Ohio;  Paul  Scott, 
Chicago,  111.,  and  Leamon  Sowell,  Jr., 
Maywood,  111.,  to  Iowa  Mennonite  School, 
Kalona;  and  Ricky  Jefferson,  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  Venessee  Taylor,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
to  Bethany  Christian  High  School,  Goshen. 
All  will  be  staying  in  community  homes. 

Operating  expenses  for  this  program  are 
being  funded  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  through  special  contributions 
channeled  through  the  committee.  Berry  is 
hopeful  that  the  number  of  students  able  to 
participate  will  increase  in  the  future  as 
the  committee  begins  seeking  funds  from 
sources  in  addition  to  the  Mission  Board. 

“At  the  high  school  level  young  people 
begin  to  make  serious  decisions  that  deter- 
mine their  destinies,”  Berry  concluded.  “Our 
Mennonite  high  schools  have  the  ability  to 
assist  these  students  with  their  decisions 
while  helping  them  discover  personal  fulfill- 
ment and  develop  a sensitivity  to  others. 
This  can  occur  in  an  atmosphere  whereby 
the  environment  will  not  mitigate  against 
the  learning  process. 

Navaho  Broadcasters 
Offer  Counsel 

Would  Navaho  broadcast  listeners  write 
their  problems  in  letters,  seeking  counsel 
from  Mennonite  Broadcasts  Navaho  Hour? 

Program  men  Peter  and  Naswood  Bur- 
bank and  Stanley  Weaver  had  doubts.  Nava- 
hos  listen  to  radio,  but  many  do  not  write 
easily,  either  in  English  or  their  own  tongue. 

Stanley  Weaver  reports  from  Arizona: 
“We  started  putting  an  announcement  on 
the  radio  programs  inviting  listeners  to  write 
in  concerning  personal  and  family  problems. 
During  April,  we  called  for  all  listeners 
experiencing  hard  times’  to  write  and  we 
would  share  in  prayer  for  them. 

“I  didn’t  know  just  how  it  would  go  over, 
or  if  we  would  get  any  response  at  all,” 
Weaver  said.  “But  it  did  work — and  we 
are  highly  pleased  with  the  response.  A 
number  shared  very  deeply  and  intimately 
searching  for  the  way  to  peace. 

“We  have  written  to  each  one,  of  course, 
assuring  them  of  our  prayers  and  offering 
counsel  and  inviting  them  to  write  again  if 
we  can  be  of  further  help. 

“Naswood,  Peter,  and  I all  three  sign 
the  replies  we  send  ...  it  has  been  a 
real  blessing  to  Naswood  and  Peter  (speakers 
on  the  daily  broadcasts  and  themselves 
Navahos)  to  sense  these  real  people  with 
terribly  real  struggles  and  know  they  are 
listening  to  the  Navaho  Gospel  Hour." 


Students  entering  Mennonite  high  schools  through  the  educational  assistance  plan  are  (left  to 
right):  Virgil  Hawthorne,  Paul  Scott,  Leamon  Sowell,  Jr.,  Jennie  Berry,  Ricky  Jefferson,  and 
Venessee  Taylor. 


Students  Given  Educational  Assistance 
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Church  Becomes  Self-Supporting 


On  Sunday,  Aug.  31,  Nelson  Kauffman 
of  the  Home  Missions  division  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  presented  the  deed  for 
the  church  property  to  the  Grace  Chapel 
congregation  in  Saginaw,  Mich.  The  pre- 
sentation was  part  of  day-long  open  house 
activities  honoring  pastor  Melvin  Leidig  and 
family. 

The  family  then  moved  to  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  on  Sept.  1 where  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leidig  plan  to  attend  Western  Michigan 
University — he  in  the  school  of  social  work 
and  she  in  the  department  of  education. 
Their  address:  1914  El  Rancho  Drive, 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49007. 

Leidig  will  commute  to  Saginaw  to  serve 
the  congregation  until  Nov.  1,  when  he  is  to 
be  released  from  pastoral  duties  to  devote 
full  time  to  study. 

Leidig  came  to  the  Saginaw  community 
15  years  ago  and  established  the  East  Side 
Mennonite  Church,  which  later  was  pur- 
chased as  part  of  an  urban  renewal  project. 
He  then  established  the  present  facility, 
Grace  Chapel,  with  groundbreaking  cere- 
monies held  in  September  1960. 

Grace  Chapel,  a former  Home  Missions 


location  subsidized  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  became  fully  self-supporting  on 
Jan.  1 of  this  year. 


Nelson  Kauffman  presents  the  deed  for  Grace 
Chapel,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  to  Willie  Reed,  elder 
in  the  congregation. 


Teen  Center  Begins  Development  Program 


Members  of  Alice,  Tex.,  Mennonite 
Church,  including  VS-ers  Norm  and  Linda 
Yoder,  are  spearheading  a development 
program  for  Rancho  Alegre  Teen  Center. 
In  August  1969  two  acres  of  land  near  the 
present  center  and  the  church  were  pur- 
chased at  a cost  of  $5,500.  Plans  call  for  a 
building  and  outdoor  recreational  facilities 
at  an  additional  cost  of  $35,500.  Equipment 
and  furniture  are  projected  to  bring  the 
total  figure  to  $45,000. 

Local  fund  raising  is  being  carried  out  by 
soliciting  foundations,  businessmen,  and  in- 
dividuals in  the  city  of  Alice.  The  local 
congregation  with  the  help  of  South 
Central  Conference  will  contribute.  Com- 
munity youth  who  use  the  center  are  spon- 


Larry  Longoria  (right)  tells  fellow  club  mem- 
bers his  plans  to  carve  a piece  of  shapeless 
material.  VS-er  Norman  Yoder  of  Coralville, 
Iowa,  is  on  the  left. 


soring  paper  drives  and  other  activities  to 
raise  funds. 

The  present  building  is  28'x28'  and 
contains  two  pool  tables,  ping-pong  table, 
and  a small  lounge  area  used  for  weight- 
lifting. Outdoors  there  is  an  unsurfaced, 
lighted  lot  45'  x 54'  used  for  volleyball, 
basketball,  and  football  practice.  Since  the 
center  opened  in  September  1968,  over  110 
different  youth  have  used  the  facilities.. 
The  encouraging  response  to  activities  along 
with  present  crowded  conditions  has  led 
the  congregation  to  take  an  ambitious  step 
toward  a better  facility  and  program. 

The  new  building  is  to  be  36'  x 80' 
of  two-story  construction.  The  second  story 
will  form  an  apartment  dwelling  unit  for 
staff  and  probable  VS  personnel  for  the 
immediate  future.  First  floor  will  house  a 
club  room,  lounge,  a garage-shop,  and 
game  room.  Outdoors  will  be  a surfaced 
court  for  basketball  and  volleyball  with  a 
baseball  and  football  field. 

Present  VS-ers  Norm  and  Linda  Yoder 
are  remaining  in  Alice  and  extending  their 
term  of  Voluntary  Service  for  one  year. 
Norm  will  attend  school  part  time  and  serve 
as  minister  of  youth  in  the  congregation. 
This  includes  serving  as  director  of  the 
present  center  and  helping  to  head  up  the 
expansion  program.  Linda  will  continue  with 
full-time  VS  duties.  They  have  served  in 
Alice  since  September  1968. 

In  August  1969  the  Alice  congregation 
prepared  a document  listing  ideas  for  operat- 
ing such  a center,  plans  for  the  building, 


and  their  philosophy  for  working  with 
youth  in  the  Rancho  Alegre  community  on 
the  edge  of  Alice  city  limits.  They  say: 

“In  spite  of  the  threats  youth  propose  to- 
day, the  church  is  very  much  interested  in 
providing  avenues  of  communication.  To 
create  a positive  atmosphere  where  sharing 
will  take  place  between  youth  and  adults 
is  our  goal.  We  feel  that  today’s  youth  find 
it  easier  to  identify  with  Christ  than  with 
the  religion  of  many  adults.  Our  plan  is  to 
be  flexible  and  open  in  our  work  with  youth 
and  as  we  honestly  share  with  each  other 
Christ  may  become  known  and  accepted 
as  a way  of  life.  We  pray  that  the  youth 
center  activities  might  speak  to  the  whole 
person.” 

The  congregation  invites  other  interested 
persons  to  assist  through  cash  contributions, 
pledges,  low  interest  loans,  and  interest 
free  loans.  Actual  construction  of  the  build- 
ing and  further  implementation  of  an  expand- 
ed program  for  teens  will  be  dependent,  of 
course,  on  incoming  funds  and  how  God’s 
people  rally  to  this  cause. 

Alice  Mennonite  Church  is  one  of  four 
congregations  in  South  Texas  striving  to 
reconcile  God  to  man  and  specifically  the 
Latin  to  the  Anglo.  In  addition  to  serving 
at  Alice,  VS-ers  are  a part  of  church  out- 
reach at  Corpus  Christi,  Robstown,  and 
Premont. 
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Broadcast  Utilizes 
Closed  Circuit 


Eduardo  Alvarez,  Argentine  branch  man- 
ager for  Mennonite  Broadcasts’  Luz  y 
Verdad  program,  outlined  a new  and  un- 
usual opportunity  for  gospel  broadcasts. 
“The  station  is  downtown  in  Rio  Negro, 
and  radio  subscribers  throughout  the  city 
are  wired  to  the  station,”  he  reports. 

“These  are  not  radios,  but  attractive 
speakers.  People  can  have  several  in  the 
living  room,  kitchen,  bedroom.  Service  is 
inexpensive,  only  $3.00  a year.  In  the  first 
year,  over  500  speakers  were  placed  in 
homes  and  stores.  Now  we  are  on  with  both 
Luz  y Verdad  and  Corazon  a Corazon 
(Heart  to  Heart).” 

Nothing  quite  like  this  system  exists  in 
North  America,  although  similarities  to 
Cable  TV  and  Muzak  are  apparent.  How- 
ever, the  programming  of  Argentina’s 
closed-circuit  stations  is  predominantly  com- 
mercial, with  news,  public  announcements, 
disc  jockeys,  and  commercials.  As  Alvarez 
points  out:  “The  system  serves  as  the  town 
newspaper,  broadcasting  from  eight  in  the 
morning  to  ten  at  night. 

“Local  news,  short  programs  on  health, 
education,  civic  affairs  are  given  by  local 
doctors,  teachers,  politicians.  It  is,  as  you 
say,  a cultural  ‘happening. 

Lester  T.  Hershey,  Spanish  director, 
points  out  that  the  cultural  value  of  good 
religious  broadcasts  is  the  measure  of  judg- 
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ment  for  station  management.  He  hopes 
that  Eduardo  Alvarez  will  be  able  to  place 
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Earl  Maust,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Head  of 
‘ the  Music  Dept,  at  Eastern  Mennonite 

College,  died  as  a result  of  a heart  attack 
Sept.  8. 

„ Floyd  Weaver,  Jr.,  Newport  News,  Va., 
will  be  the  speaker  in  a Christian  Life 

* Conference  at  Cedar  Grove,  Greencastle, 

Pa.,  Sept.  20,  21.  An  octet  from  the 
Huntington  Avenue  Mennonite  Church 

will  present  special  music. 

Read  Shape  Notes:  There  are  98 
copies  of  How  to  Begin  Reading  Music 

* by  Joseph  W.  Yoder  available  at  25<p  each. 

This  16-page  pamphlet  contains  six  chap- 
ters of  48  exercises  designed  to  teach  the 
rudiments  to  those  with  the  ability  to 
sing.  Order  from  Mennonite  Publishing 

House. 

Dedication  and  Renewal  services 
■ were  held  at  the  Willow  Street  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church,  Aug.  31  to  Sept.  1. 
Myron  Augsburger,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  was 
guest  speaker.  The  church  was  remodeled 
and  enlarged.  Swiss  settlers  moved  to  the 
area  in  1710.  The  old  sandstone  “Hans 
Herr  House”  was  built  in  1719  and  served 
as  a place  of  worship.  In  1849  the  first 
Brick  church  was  built.  In  1889  the  origi- 
nal of  the  present  building  was  built,  added 
to  in  1930.  The  first  permanent  Lancaster 
Conference  Sunday  school  was  organized 
here  in  18/1  and  the  first  English  sermon 
in  Lancaster  Conference  was  preached  here 
by  Amos  Herr. 

Ordinations:  H.  Arthur  Good,  R.  1, 
East  Earl,  Pa.  1 7519,  was  ordained  minister 
for  Red  Run,  Denver,  Pa.,  July  20.  Nelson 
G.  Rohrer,  R.  3,  Quarryville,  Pa.  17566,  was 
ordained  minister  for  Nickel  Mines,  Para- 
dise, Pa.,  July  20.  Joseph  B.  Hostetler, 
630  Groff  Ave.,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.  17022, 
was  ordained  deacon  for  Mt.  Joy,  Aug.  17. 
Leroy  Gehman,  R.  1,  East  Earl,  Pa. 
17519,  was  ordained  deacon  for  Fairview  St., 
Reading,  Pa.,  May  18.  John  E.  Hollinger, 

R.  1,  East  Earl,  Pa.  17519,  was  ordained 
bishop  for  the  Weaverland  district,  Aug.  9. 
Luke  B.  Boll,  Pequea,  Pa.  17565,  was  or- 
dained deacon  for  Rawlinsville,  Pa.,  Aug.  31. 

Executive  Committee  for  Pacific  Coast 
Conference  is:  Harold  Hochstetler,  Eugene, 
Ore.,  moderator;  Paul  Brunner,  Hubbard, 
Ore.,  assistant  moderator;  David  Mann, 
Albany,  Ore.,  secretary;  Henry  D.  Becker, 
McMinnville,  Ore.,  treasurer;  Max  Yoder’ 
Grants  Pass,  Ore.,  and  Millard  Osborne, 
Lebanon,  Ore.,  additional  members. 

R.  E.  Hershberger,  Keswick,  Iowa,  will 
be  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  com- 


the  broadcasts  on  more  closed-circuit  sta- 
tions in  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires. 


NOTES 

prised  of  32  buildings  on  a 100-acre  campus. 

Four  former  Eastern  Mennonite  High 
School  teachers  will  join  the  faculty  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  College:  John  H.  Krall, 
Jay  B.  Landis,  Miss  Miriam  L.  Mumaw,  and 
Mrs.  Miriam  L.  Weaver.  They  are  all  Har- 
risonburg residents. 

Horst  P.  Gerlach  of  Weierhof,  Germany, 
will  contribute  to  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  this  year  as  visiting  professor  of 
German  and  history.  On  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Weierhof  High  School  where  he 
taught  history,  English,  and  geography, 
Gerlach  came  to  the  United  States  through 
the  invitation  of  Myron  S.  Augsburger,  presi- 
dent of  EMC. 

Gerlach  spent  the  years  1945-47  in  a Rus- 
sian concentration  camp  near  the  Ural 
Mountains.  Only  16  years  old  at  the  time,  he 
was  part  of  a group  of  German  civilians 
taken  captive  to  rebuild  Russia  through 
forced  labor  on  railroads  and  collective 
farms.  After  his  release  from  Russia,  Ger- 
lach came  to  the  United  States  as  a farm 
trainee  under  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee, headquartered  in  Akron,  Pa.  He 
enrolled  at  EMC  in  1950  and  received  a 
BA  in  Bible  in  1955. 

Gerlach  returned  to  Germany  to  study 
at  Heidelberg  L^niversitv  after  spending  one 
year  in  mission  work  in  Luxembourg.  He 
received  his  PhD  from  Heidelberg  in  1968. 

Darrel  D.  Jantzi,  presently  business 
manager  at  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  has  assumed  pastoral  responsi- 
bility of  the  Calvary  Mennonite  Church, 
Ayr,  Ont.,  and  (Weber)  Strasburg  congrega- 
tion, Kitchener,  Ont. 

Roy  Bucher,  Metamora,  111.,  will  assume 
pastoral  responsibility  at  the  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  Mennonite  Church,  June  1970. 

Special  meetings:  Alvin  Kanagy,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  at  Maple  Grove,  Belleville, 
Pa.,  Sept.  21-28.  David  Augsburger, 
Broadway,  Va.,  at  Steelton,  Pa.,  Sept. 
18-21.  John  M.  Drescher,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
in  Bible  Conference  at  Maple  Grove,  New 
Wilmington,  Pa.,  Oct.  3-5. 

Milo  Kauffman  has  accepted  a call  to 
be  interim  pastor  at  the  Willow  Springs 
Mennonite  Church  at  Tiskilwa,  111.  He  with 
his  wife  Clara  and  daughter  Phyllis  plans 
to  be  at  home  at  Tiskilwa  by  Sept.  21. 
The  address  will  be:  R.  1,  Tiskilwa,  111 
61368. 

Willard  Eberly  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry,  Aug.  31,  at  Weavers  Church, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  The  service  was  under 
the  direction  of  Mahlon  L.  Blosser.  John 
Risser  gave  a devotional  meditation,  J. 


Ward  Shank  preached  the  ordination  sermon, 
Mahlon  L.  Blosser  gave  the  ordination 
charge,  and  Roy  D.  Kiser,  Sec.  of  Missions 
of  the  Virginia  Mission  Board,  gave  a com- 
mission for  service.  The  Eberlys  left  for 
Florence,  Italy,  Sept.  8,  for  language  study, 
then  will  serve  under  the  Virginia  Mission 
Board  in  a missionary  assignment  in  the 
Italian  field.  Sister  Eberly  was  the  former 
Eva  Hartzler.  They  have  one  small 
daughter,  Maurita. 

Irvin  Widders,  Strasburg,  Pa.,  Kenneth 
Reinford,  Schwenksville,  Pa.,  Lowell 
Stauffer,  Elverson,  Pa.,  and  Kenneth 
Frey,  Manheim,  Pa.,  left  Philadelphia  on 
June  18  to  begin  their  26-month  VS  assign- 
ments in  Honduras. 

Ronald  Weaver,  Akron,  Pa.,  and  John 
David  Nissley,  Manheim,  Pa.,  began  26- 
month  VS  assignments  in  British  Honduras 
in  June. 

Kenneth  Hollinger,  York,  Pa.,  began  a 
26-month  VS  assignment  in  Guatemala  in 
June. 

Leon  Stauffer,  Salunga,  Pa.,  accompa- 
nied by  his  wife  Nancy,  made  an  adminis- 
trative trip  to  Central  America,  June  17 
to  July  22. 

Gary  and  Joanne  Sensenig  transferred 
from  Ethiopia  to  Kenya  on  June  29.  Gary 
will  serve  as  principal  in  the  Rosslyn 
Academy. 

Janice  Sensenig  arrived  home  from 
Ethiopia  on  July  14.  Her  address  is  362 
West  Main  Street,  New  Holland,  Pa.  17557. 

Stella  Newswanger  arrived  home  from 
Tanzania  on  July  18.  Her  address  is 
c/o  Lester  Slaymaker,  R.  1,  Gap,  Pa.  17527. 

Marlin  and  Martha  Nissley  and  family 
left  the  States  on  July  23  for  their  first 
term  of  service  in  Ethiopia. 

The  J.  Clyde  Keener  family  and  Leroy 
and  Lillian  Zimmerman  arrived  in  Albany, 
Ga.,  in  July  to  begin  service  as  a home 
missions  team. 

Vernon  and  Elizabeth  Kratz  and 

family  left  the  States  on  July  23  for  a two- 
year  term  of  medical  missionary  service  in 
Somalia.  The  Kratzes  had  formerly  served 
in  Ethiopia. 

Margaret  Martin  left  the  States  on  July 
22  for  her  fourth  term  of  missionary  service 
in  Germany. 

Lois  Keener  arrived  home  from  Kenya 
on  Aug.  1.  Her  address  is  1190  Gypsy 
Hill  Rd.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17602. 

Calendar 


Lancaster  Conference,  Sept.  18 
Illinois  Conference,  Roanoke,  III.,  Sept.  19-21 
Mennonite  Secondary  Teachers  Convention,  Camp 
rnedenswald,  Cassopolis,  Mich.,  Sept.  25-28. 
Allegheny  Christian  Education  Annual  Meeting  Scott- 
dale, Pa.,  Oct.  4 

Worship  Seminar,  Prairie  Street  Church,  Elkhart  Ind 
Oct.  16-18. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session,  Nov.  14,  15. 
Southwest  Conference,  Downey,  Calif.,  Nov  27-29 
Mennonite  General  Council  Meeting,  Chicago  111  Dec 
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Robert  and  Alta  Garber  arrived  home 
from  Ethiopia  on  Aug.  1.  Their  address 
is  School  of  Church  Growth,  Fuller  Seminary, 
135  North  Oakland  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 
91101,  where  Robert  is  enrolled  as  a stu- 
dent. 

Anna  Lutz  arrived  home  from  Somalia 
on  Aug.  1.  Her  address  is  Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  Ind.  46526. 

Edith  Martin  arrived  home  from  Kenya 
on  Aug.  1.  She  is  living  at  570  East  Jack- 
son  Street,  New  Holland,  Pa.  17557. 

Martha  Hartzler  left  the  States  for 
Ethiopia  on  July  23.  She  will  begin  her 
third  term  of  service  after  two  years  in 
the  States  during  which  she  earned  her  BS 
in  Nursing  degree. 

The  address  of  the  Nevin  Horst  family, 

who  returned  from  Ethiopia  on  June  22, 
is  8 Elowro  Drive,  Newport  News,  Va. 
23602.  Nevin  is  serving  as  pastor  of  the 
Warwick  River  congregation. 

Luke  and  Dorothy  Beidler  arrived  home 
from  Vietnam  on  Aug.  13.  Their  address 
is  5660  Beacon  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15217.  Luke  is  studying  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh. 

Elsie  Cressman  was  scheduled  to  leave 
Tanzania  on  Aug.  29.  She  will  travel 
en  route  and  is  scheduled  to  arrive  in  the 
U.S.  Sept.  24.  Her  furlough  address  is  New 
Hamburg,  Ont. 

Glen  and  Elizabeth  Good  returned 
to  France  on  Aug.  30. 

Rebecca  Herr  was  scheduled  to  leave 
Gualaco,  Honduras,  Aug.  25.  She  will  arrive 
in  October. 

Miguel  Lopez,  pastor  in  Honduras 
Mennonite  Church,  and  James  Harris, 
pastor  at  Anderson,  S.C.,  served  in  a 
Christian  Life  Conference  in  Belize, 
British  Honduras,  Aug.  31.  Lopez  preached 
at  Orange  Walk,  San  Felipe,  and  August 
Pine  Ridge  the  preceding  two  weeks;  Harris 
preached  in  Belize  for  two  weeks  following. 

James  Hess,  secretary  of  the  Honduras 
Mennonite  Church,  LaMar  Stauffer  of 
Mennonite  Voluntary  Service,  and  Ken 
Trouer  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  San 
Pedro  made  a fact-finding  trip  to  the  fron- 
tier area  following  the  brief  war  between 
Honduras  and  El  Salvador.  Emergency  relief 
programs  were  set  up  to  help  18,000 
Hondurans  and  Salvadorians.  Orie  Miller 
and  Ivan  Martin,  on  a MEDA  administrative 
visit  to  Latin  America,  shared  in  the  con- 
sultations. 

James  Hess  will  attend  the  First  Evan- 
gelization Congress  to  be  held  in  Bogota, 
Colombia,  Nov.  21-30.  Hess  will  represent 
the  Honduras  Mennonite  Church;  the 
congress  is  sponsored  by  the  Billy  Graham 
Evangelistic  Association. 

Jose  Martinez  and  Ismael  Canales  are 
leading  evangelistic  campaigns  in  the 
Honduras  Mennonite  Church  from  August 
through  Oct.  7.  These  campaigns,  the 
culmination  of  the  Evangelical  Advance 
program  for  the  current  year,  serve  the  fol- 


lowing regions:  Tocoa,  Sava,  Trujillo,  La 
Ceiba,  San  Esteban,  Gualaco,  and  Teguci- 
galpa. 

The  following  missionaries  arrived  safely 
at  their  destinations  between  Aug.  28  and 
Sept.  3 for  service  terms:  John  Gascho,  Accra, 
Ghana;  Lee  Kanagys,  Tokyo,  Japan;  Robert 
Ottos,  Brussels,  Belgium;  Ross  Goldfuses, 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina;  and  Paul  Swarrs, 
Ramat  Gan,  Israel. 

Mrs.  John  Beachy,  Bihar,  India,  says: 
“I  am  back  at  Chandwa  after  the  summer 
months  in  Landour.  The  month  of  Septem- 
ber is  so  full  of  events  that  we  can  t 
imagine  how  things  will  work  out.  We  ll 
have  to  keep  living  one  day  at  a time  in 
faith  that  what  we  are  most  responsible 
for  can  be  handled  efficiently  and  to  God’s 
glory." 

Quintus  Leatherman,  London,  England: 
“Aug.  27  was  our  final  day  at  the  Centre. 
The  Menno  Friesens  will  be  returning 
from  the  continent  by  Sept.  3 or  earlier. 

. . . We  sail  Sept.  3 on  the  SS  Empress  of 
England  to  Montreal  and  then  go  to  Andover, 
Mass.,  to  spend  the  month  of  September." 
Address:  c/o  Richard  Graber,  212  Salem 
St.,  Andover,  Mass.  01810. 

Dallas  Myers,  Bawku,  Ghana,  writes: 
“I’m  still  here  and  enjoying  the  work.  It 
rains  almost  every  other  day  now;  so  the 
crops  and  all  living  things  grow  at  a 
fantastic  rate.  We  are  receiving  this  week 
about  50  baby  chicks  (potential  laying  hens); 
so  we  are  working  on  a chicken  house  now. 
Meat  is  expensive  for  the  people;  so  we 
want  to  encourage  more  eggs  in  their  diet. 

Ernst  Harder  of  the  Mennonite  Seminary 
in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  writes:  “Today 
(Aug.  27)  our  married  couples  living  in 
rented  houses  outside  the  Seminary  campus 
moved  into  the  newly  constructed  houses 
on  the  campus.  We  had  already  dedicated 
the  buildings  on  July  24  in  the  presence  of 
board  members  and  pastors  from  Argentina 
at  the  end  of  our  inter-semester  course  with 
Dr.  Jakob  Loewen.  Everybody  is  happy  and 
thankful  to  the  Lord  and  to  our  churches 
who  have  so  liberally  supported  us  to  this 
point. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  will  meet  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Sept.  22,  23. 

Marie  Moyer  reports  from  Dhamtari, 
India:  “The  Indonesian  brethren  here  at 
present  have  been  warmly  welcomed  and 
are  visiting  all  the  church  areas  and  in 
many  homes.  Marie’s  address  is:  EFI  Offices, 
Civil  Lines,  Jhansi,  UP.,  India. 

Evangelism  in  Latin  America  will  be 
studied  in  depth  at  consecutive  meetings  in 
Colombia  this  fall.  Lester  T.  Hershey  of 
Mennonite  Broadcasts’  Luz  y Verdad  will 
attend  the  Congress  on  Evangelism,  Nov. 
21-29,  and  the  annual  meeting  of  Difusion- 
es  InterAmericanas  immediately  thereafter. 
“We  hope  to  interpret  our  task  in  evange- 
lism into  mass  communications  terms  at  the 
DIA  meeting,"  Hershey  said. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I just  finished  reading  with  great  interest 
“Youth  Looks  at  the  Mennonite  Church’ 

( Gospel  Herald , May  20).  What  are  these  eight  f 
young  people  saying — or  does  it  matter?  I am 
profoundly  moved  at  the  things  they  are  thinking 
about,  the  issues  that  matter  to  them.  One  says: 
“Maybe  we,  as  the  Mennonite  Church,  need  to  , 
give  our  youth  more  encouragement  ’;  another, 

“I  believe  the  church  is  in  for  a real  period  of 
testing,  and  one  young  woman  says,  “Why  is 
service  a project?  Still  another  concludes  that 
despite  much  of  the  compromising  discipleship 
he  sees,  he  still  aspires  to  total  commitment, 
because  he  believes  this  is  what  the  church  * 
stands  for.  And,  “there  is  evidence  that  the  Spirit 
is  raising  up  young  people  and  preparing  them 
to  stand  strong  in  faith  in  the  difficult  times 
ahead. 

We  can  seek  to  “identify  with  youth  because  : 
today  there  are  so  many  of  them  and  they  are 
powerful  and  we  fear  not  to  be  on  their  side. 

This  is  basically  dishonest,  and  most  youth  will 
see  through  that. 

On  the  other  side,  there  are  not  enough  adults 
in  the  church  who  are  concerned  about,  praying  , 
for  and  with,  making  friends  with,  in  short, 
loving,  the  youth.  Are  we  afraid  of  exposure,  of 
having  to  confess  we  have  little,  if  anything,  to 
offer  them? 

To  parents,  MYF  sponsors,  adults  in  the 
church,  may  1 pose  a few  questions?  Is  there 
even  one  young  person  in  your  life  who  is  per- 
mitted to  see  you  as  you  really  are?  who  knows 
your  time  is  his  if  he  needs  it?  who  is  important 
to  you  and  knows  it?  with  whom  you  can  share 
an  unconditional  love  because  that  is  what  God 
has  offered  you  both,  in  Christ  Jesus? 

The  blessings  and  rewards  of  even  one  such 
relationship  cannot  be  measured.  We  need  the 
kind  of  awakening  that  can  come  to  us  as  we 
move  toward  Christ  together. — Polly  Cutrell,  * 
Djakarta,  Indonesia. 


Births 


‘‘Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 

(Psalm  127:3) 

Blosser,  Darrell  and  Joyce  (Sommerfeld),  Hays, 
Kan.,  third  child,  second  son,  Rick  David,  Aug. 

8,  1969. 

Cassel,  Paul  and  Mary  (Freed),  Telford,  Pa., 
fourth  child,  third  son,  Philip  Dean,  Aug.  20, 
1969. 

Detweiler,  Norman  S.  and  Elizabeth  June 
(Stonesifer),  Lansdale,  Pa.,  third  son,  John  Mar- 
vin, June  17,  1969. 

Good,  Ernest  R.  and  Ellen  (Weaver),  Carlsbad, 
N.M.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Michael  Wavne, 

May  23,  1969. 

Henry,  Robert  and  Joan  (Mayle),  Clairsville, 
Ohio,  ninth  child,  fourth  son,  Matthew  Henry, 
June  15,  1969. 

Hollopeter,  Glenn  and  Kathryn  (Miller), 
Medina,  Ohio,  fourth  child  second  daughter,  I 
Maria  Lorraine,  Dec.  30,  1968;  received  for 
adoption,  July  8,  1969. 

Horst,  Delton  and  Lena  (Bauman),  Elora,  Ont.,  1 
fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Kevin  Ray,  July  23,  1969.  ‘ 

Hurst,  Lee  and  Elsie  (Ogburn),  New  Oxford, 

Pa.,  third  son,  first  living,  Lvnn  Wendall,  Julv  F 
31,  1969. 

Morrison,  Ray  and  Pauline  (Burkey),  Denver,  I' 
Colo.,  second  child,  first  son,  Steven  Flovd,  Aug. 

7, 1969.  ||0 
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Shenk,  Wilbert  R.  and  Juanita  (Brenneman), 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  third  child,  first  son,  Thomas 
Kilmer,  May  4,  1969. 

Yancey,  Ronald  and  Judy  (Lehman),  Myakka, 
* Fla.,  first  child,  Robin  Lyn,  Aug.  10,  1969. 

Yoder,  Willis  and  Judy  (Helmuth),  Sarasota, 
v Fla.,  second  daughter,  Connie  Renee,  Aug.  18, 
1969. 

Yousey,  Norman  E.  and  Betty  (Widrick),  Castor- 
land,  N.Y.,  second  daughter,  Janet  Elizabeth, 
May  17,  1969. 

Zehr,  Milton  J.  and  Dorothy  (Wissler),  Low- 
ville,  N.Y.,  first  child,  Kirkwood  William,  Aug.  9, 
4 1969. 

Marriages 


•*  May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

I 

Allgyer — Smith. — Lester  Allgyer,  Elverson, 

« Pa.,  Cambridge  cong.,  and  Lillian  Laura  Smith, 
Rockville,  Ma.,  Dawsonville  cong.,  by  Llov  A. 
Kniss,  July  26,  1969. 

Anders — Gehman. — Clyde  Anders,  Fredericks- 
ville.  Pa.,  and  Elaine  Gehman,  Morwood,  Pa.,  by 
Richard  C.  Detweiler,  assisted  by  Stanley  R. 
Freed,  Aug.  23,  1969. 

Benner — Glick. — H.  Charles  Benner,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Groffdale  (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Rebecca  M. 

» Glick,  Olev  (Pa.)  cong.,  bv  Curvin  R.  Buchen, 
Aug.  9,  1969. 

Braun — Gerber. — Wesley  George  Braun,  Win- 
nipeg, Canada,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and 
Catherine  Diane  Gerber,  Dalton,  Ohio,  Kidron 
cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  Aug.  9,  1969. 

Breeze — Massanari. — Clark  A.  Breeze,  Method- 
ist Church,  and  Cynthia  Jo  Massanari,  First 
Mennonite  cong.,  both  of  Champaign,  111.,  by 
Richard  Yordv  and  H.  Cline,  Aug.  23,  1969. 

Brubacher — McKay. — Maurice  Brubacher,  To- 
ronto, Ont.,  St.  Jacobs  cong.,  and  Lesley  McKay, 
Scarborough,  Ont.,  Warden  Park  cong.,  by  John 
H.  Hess,  Aug.  26,  1969. 

Crumbley — Brooks. — Larry  Crumbley  and  Irene 
Brooks,  both  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  College  Hill  cong., 
by  Martin  W.  Lehman,  June  21,  1969. 

Gehman — Yoder. — Nelson  Lee  Gehman,  Elver- 
son,  Pa.,  First  Deaf  Mennonite  cong.,  and 
Phyllis  Jean  Yoder,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Forks 
cong.,  by  Elvin  R.  Stoltzfus,  July  26,  1969. 

Good — Pellman. — I.  Merle  Good,  Lititz,  Pa., 
Hammer  Creek  cong.,  and  Phyllis  J.  Pellman, 
Millersville,  Pa.,  Rossmere  cong.,  by  H.  Raymond 
Charles,  Aug.  24,  1969. 

Kaminer — Witmer. — James  Kaminer,  Orlando, 
Fla.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Janice  Witmer,  Gra- 
bill,  Ind.,  North  Leo  cong.,  by  Richard  Gahl, 
Aug.  23,  1969. 

Keener — Stauffer. — Eugene  Keener,  Elizabeth- 
town (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Ravae  Stauffer,  Wooster, 
Ohio,  Salem  cong.,  by  Richard  Ross,  June  21, 
1969. 

Kolb — Troyer — William  Kolb,  Wooster,  Ohio, 
Salem  cong.,  and  Verna  Troyer,  Trail,  Ohio, 
Walnut  Creek  cong.,  bv  Richard  Ross,  Aug.  22, 
1969. 

Leaman — Yunginger. — J.  Harold  Leaman, 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Stumptown  cong.,  and  Patricia 
H.  Yunginger,  Marietta,  Pa.,  Mt.  Joy  cong.,  by  H. 
Raymond  Charles,  Aug.  23,  1969. 

Leidig — Bender. — Wilbur  Leidig,  Jr.,  Midland 
(Mich.)  cong.,  and  Karen  Bender,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
Lower  Deer  Creek  cong.,  by  Herman  E.  Ropp, 
Aug.  8,  1969. 

Miller — Byler. — Dean  Miller,  Lebanon,  Pa., 
Fairlawn  Conservative  cong.,  and  Janet  Byler, 
Chardon,  Ohio,  Pleasant  Hill  cong.,  by  Rudy  J. 
Detweiler,  Aug.  2,  1969. 

Miller — Mill  r. — James  A.  Miller,  Sugarcreek, 
Ohio,  Walnut  Creek  cong.,  and  Ellen  M.  Miller, 
Canton,  Ohio,  Beech  cong.,  by  Paul  R.  Miller, 


Aug.  23,  1969. 

Neuenschwander  — Rice. — Kenneth  Neuen- 
schwander,  Kidron,  Ohio,  and  Connie  Rice, 
Columbiana,  Ohio,  both  of  Sonnenberg  cong., 
by  Ray  Himes,  Aug.  2,  1969. 

Sensenig — Wenger. — Leon  Sensenig,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  and  Lois  Wenger,  Leola,  Pa.,  both  of 
Carpenter  cong.,  by  Amos  H.  Sauder,  Aug.  9, 
1969. 

Shetler — Bontrager. — Dean  Shetler,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  and  Bethany  Bon- 
trager, Midland,  Mich.,  Nappanee  (Ind.)  cong., 
by  Willard  Handrich,  Aug.  2,  1969. 

Swartley  — Brunk.  — William  L.  Swartley, 
Franconia  (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Suzanne  Joy  Brunk, 
Beth-El  cong.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  by  Har- 
vey Mitchell,  June  21,  1969. 

Thut — Brenneman. — Timothy  Thut,  Wooster, 
Ohio,  Oak  Grove  cong.,  and  Margaret  Brenne- 
man, Elida,  Ohio,  Central  cong.,  by  T.  H. 
Brenneman,  Aug.  16,  1969. 

Troyer — Gerber. — Aden  Trover,  Sugarcreek, 
Ohio,  Farmerstown  cong.,  and  Ruth  Gerber, 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  Martin’s  Creek  cong.,  by 
Roman  Stutzman,  assisted  bv  Ervin  Slabach,  Aug. 
9,  1969. 

Yantzi — Leis. — Mark  Yantzi,  Shakespeare, 
Ont.,  Hillcrest  cong.,  and  Glennis  Leis,  Brunner, 
Ont.,  Maple  View  cong.,  Wellesley,  Ont.,  by 
Henry  Yantzi,  father  of  the  groom,  assisted  by 
Irvin  Erb,  uncle  of  the  bride,  Aug.  15,  1969. 

Yoder — Hershberger. — Verton  Yoder,  Shreve, 
Ohio,  Moorehead  cong.,  and  Cheryl  Hershberger, 
Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  Walnut  Creek  cong.,  by 
Titus  Bender,  Apr.  26,1969. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Bachman,  Louisa,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Eliza- 
beth (Schlabach)  Bachman,  was  born  in  Meta- 
mora  Twp.,  III.,  Aug.  11,  1891;  died  at  Cazeno- 
via,  III.,  following  a stroke,  Aug.  23,  1969;  aged 
78  y.  12  d.  On  Dec.  18,  1913,  she  was  married 
to  Jacob  Bachman,  who  died  in  1955.  Surviving 
are  2 sons  (Melvin  and  Merle),  5 grandchildren,  2 
great-grandchildren,  and  2 brothers  (John  and 
Harry).  She  was  a member  of  the  Metamora 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Aug. 
27,  with  Roy  Bucher  officiating;  interment  in 
Hickory  Point  Cemetery. 

Gehman,  Mamie,  daughter  of  Oliver  and  Es- 
ther (Detweiler)  Bergey,  was  born  at  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  July  5,  1882;  died  at  the  Garden  Court 
Nursing  Home,  of  cerebral  thrombosis,  Aug.  11, 
1969;  aged  87  y.  1 m.  6 d.  On  Apr.  4,  1903,  she 
was  married  to  Harvey  R.  Gehman,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  3 children  (Clayton, 
Esther,  and  Mrs.  Florence  Smith),  4 grandchil- 
dren, 2 great-grandchildren,  4 brothers  (Wilson, 
Oliver,  Walter,  and  Nelson),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs. 
Priscilla  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Willis  Heacock).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Doylestown  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  15,  with  Joseph 
L.  Gross  and  J.  Silas  Graybill  officiating. 

Gehman,  Solomon  S.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Solomon  B Gehman,  was  born  in  North  Dum- 
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fries  Twp.,  Ont.,  Aug.  7,  1889;  died  at  the 
South  Memorial  Hospital,  Galt,  Ont.,  following 
a stroke,  Aug.  14,  1969;  aged  80  y.  7 d.  He  was 
married  to  Sylvia  Snider,  who  preceded  him  in 
death,  and  to  Elizabeth  Shantz,  who  also  pre- 
ceded him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Preston  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Aug.  17,  with  J.  B.  Martin  and  Simon 
Martin  officiating;  interment  in  Erb  Street 
Mennonite  Cemetery,  Waterloo,  Ont. 

Krabill,  Fannie  Evelyn,  daughter  of  Daniel 
and  Mary  (Richard)  Graber,  was  born  at  Ster- 
ling, Ohio,  Apr.  29,  1894;  died  at  West  View 
Manor,  Wooster,  Ohio,  following  a long  illness, 
July  23,  1969;  aged  75  y.  2 m.  24  d.  On  Mar. 
25,  1920,  she  was  married  to  Alden  M.  Kra- 
bill, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Harold  and  Ralph)  and  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Mary 
Conrad,  Mrs.  Martha  Conrad,  and  Esther).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  an  infant  daughter. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Oak  Grove  Church, 
Smithville,  Ohio,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  July  26,  with  L.  E.  Troyer  officiating. 

Longenecker,  Kathryn  M.,  daughter  of  the 
late  Benjamin  and  Amanda  (Risser)  Hersh,  was 
born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.;  died  after  a lengthy 
illness,  Aug.  4,  1969;  aged  78  y.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  her  husband  (Phares  B.  Longenecker, 
Sr.),  6 children  (Esther  Mae — Mrs.  Paul  S. 

Hiestand,  J.  Howard,  Phares  B.,  Jr  Rebecca, 
Lois  Jean — Mrs.  Wilmer  H.  Kreider,  and  J. 
Wilmer),  23  grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren, 
and  one  brother  (Willis).  She  was  a member  of 
Bossier’s  Church,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.  Funeral 
services  were  conducted  by  Harlan  Hoover;  inter- 
ment in  Bossier  Cemetery. 

Mishler,  Ollie,  daughter  of  Frank  and  Mary 
Gardner,  was  born  at  Middlebury,  Ind.,  May  29, 
1885;  died  at  the  Andersen  Nursing  Home, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  26,  1969;  aged  84  y.  2 m. 
28  d.  On  Aug.  9,  1903,  she  was  married  to 
Irvie  Mishler,  who  died  Jan.  9,  1969.  Surviving 
are  2 sons  (Paul  and  Franklin),  7 grandchildren, 
23  great-grandchildren,  and  one  great-great- 
grandchild.  She  was  a member  of  the  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Middlebury,  Ind.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Miller  Funeral  Home, 
Aug.  28,  with  Samuel  J.  Troyer  officiating;  inter- 
ment in  Forest  Grove  Cemetery. 

Murphy,  Glen  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  Riley 
and  Lula  Mae  (Alexander)  Murphy,  was  born  in 
Garrett  Co.,  Md.,  Feb.  1,  1909,  died,  of  an 
apparent  heart  attack,  Aug.  21,  1969;  aged  60  y. 
6 m.  20  d.  On  June  29,  1930,  he  was  married 
to  Grace  Louella  Handwerk,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Thelma  Irene — Mrs. 
Raymond  Brant),  2 sons  (Alvin  Glen  and  Marvin 
Russell),  3 grandchildren,  4 brothers  (Allen, 
Robert,  John,  and  Wilmer),  and  3 sisters  (Anna, 
Ethel,  and  Cleo).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  brother  (James  R.)  and  one  sister  (Eliza- 
beth Ellen).  He  was  a member  of  the  Guiding 
Light  Mission.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Boal  Funeral  Home,  Westernport,  Md.,  Aug.  24, 
with  Jonas  Sines  and  Vernon  C.  Yoder  offici- 
ating; interment  in  Murphy  Cemetery  on  Dry 
Run. 

Slabaugh,  Levi  J.,  son  of  John  J.  and  Rhoda 
(Yoder)  Slabaugh,  was  born  Apr.  30,  1912;  died 
July  9,  1969;  aged  57  y.  2 m.  9 d.  On  Jan.  9, 
1936,  he  was  married  to  Tressie  Marie  Miller, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters 
Ruth  Ann — Mrs.  Melvin  Schrock,  Judy  Mae — Mrs. 
Marion  Shrock,  and  Pauline  Beth,  2 sons  (James 
Lynn  and  Nathan  Lee),  6 grandchildren,  3 
brothers,  and  9 sisters.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Bethel  Conservative  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  July  11. 

Troyer,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Moses  K.  and 
Nancy  (Sommers)  Troyer,  was  born  at  Walnut 
Creek,  Ohio,  Nov.  1,  1881;  died  at  the  Aultman 
Hospital,  Canton,  Ohio,  Aug.  21,  1969;  aged 
87  y.  9 m.  20  d.  Surviving  is  one  brother 
(Albert).  She  was  a member  of  the  Walnut  Creek 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Aug. 
24,  with  Paul  R.  Miller  officiating. 
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God's  Plan:  Pass  It  On 


By  Ivan  Kauffmann 


‘Take  the  words  that  you  heard  me  preach  in  the 
presence  of  many  witnesses,  and  give  them  into  the  keeping 
of  men  you  can  trust,  men  who  will  be  able  to  teach  others 
also”  (2  Tim.  2:2,  TEV). 

Paul  s directive  to  Timothy  reechoes  the  Great  Commission 
originally  spoken  by  Jesus  when  He  said  to  His  disci- 
ples: “Go,  then,  to  all  peoples  everywhere  and  make 
them  my  disciples  . . . teach  them  to  obey  everything  I 
have  commanded  you”  (Mt.  28:19,  20,  TEV).  Not  only  is 
there  an  order  in  these  directives  to  be  obeyed  by  Chris- 
tians, but  there  is  also  the  plan  revealed  whereby  the 
Christian  faith  is  to  spread  and  grow.  The  plan  simply 
stated — ‘‘Pass  It  On. 

God's  Plan  Illustrated  in  the  Bible 

The  Old  Testament  contains  examples  of  how  God  used 
this  method  and  depended  upon  its  working.  Concerning  His 
selection  of  Abraham  as  a chosen  family  He  said,  “I  know 
Abraham  . . . will  command  his  children  and  his  house- 
hold after  him  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord.” 
(Gen.  18:19).  Abraham  was  to  “Pass  It  On.  The  covenant’s 
promises,  blessings,  and  responsibilities  were  to  be  com- 
municated to  following  generations.  The  same  idea  was 
stated  in  the  law  to  Israel:  “These  words,  which  I command 
thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart:  and  thou  shalt  teach 
them  diligently  unto  thy  children  . . .”  (Deut.  6:6-9).  The 
command  to  each  set  of  parents  concerning  the  law  given 
to  them  was  to  “Pass  It  On  to  their  children. 

In  the  New  Testament  similar  examples  are  found  in  in- 
dividual cases.  Jesus  told  the  cured  demoniac  that  he  could 
not  accompany  Him  in  His  traveling  ministry  but  that  he 
should  “go  back  home  to  his  family  and  tell  them  how  much 
the  Lord  had  done  for  him.”  The  rich  man  speaking  from 
the  torments  of  hell  recognized  this  method  of  transmitting 
Christian  faith.  He  asked  that  Abraham  might  send  Lazarus 
to  his  father’s  house  . to  “Pass  It  On”  to  five  unsaved 
brothers  who  were  yet  living  in  the  day  of  grace. 

God's  Plan  Demonstrated  in  Recent  Church  History 

In  the  history  of  the  church  there  are  illustrations  of 
God  s plan  being  understood,  where  individuals  were 
obedient,  and  where  an  upsurge  in  church  growth  resulted. 

In  his  book,  Gods  Mission — and  Ours , Eugene  L.  Smith 
tells  how  it  happened  in  Formosa.  In  1940  the  Bible  had 
been  translated  into  the  language  of  the  people.  But  the 
missionaries  who  were  there  found  the  work  very  difficult 
with  few  responses  to. the  gospel.  Because  of  World  War 
II  the  missionaries  were  banished  from  the  country.  When 
they  left  they  could  count  only  two  Christians — one  an  old 
lady  converted  in  a hospital  and  the  o.ther  a boy  converted 
while  living  with  a missionary  family. 


Six  years  later  when  the  missionaries  returned  there  were 
4,000  believers  who  had  12  church  buildings  in  use  and 
others  under  construction.  All  of  this  occurred  because  these 
two  Christians  had  gone  to  their  tribe  and  had  told  what 
Jesus  Christ  had  done  for  them.  Growth  took  place  despite 
Japanese  attempts  to  persecute  the  Christians  by  banning 
their  meetings,  burning  their  Bibles,  and  intimidating  them 
in  as  many  ways  as  possible.  The  Formosan  Christians  had 
learned  to  evangelize  by  the  “Pass  It  On  method. 

Dr.  Frank  C.  Laubach,  the  American  missionary,  preacher, 
and  educator  who  has  won  world  fame  for  teaching  illiterate 
people  to  read,  and  his  son  Robert  have  written  a book 
entitled,  Toward  World  Literacy — The  Each  One  Teach  One 
Way.  The  book  cover  has  a summary  description  of  his  work: 

“Dr.  Frank  C.  Laubach  began  his  literacy  work  among 
natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1929.  Because  they 
lacked  a written  language  Dr.  Laubach  started  teaching  the 
people  to  read.  It  was  during  this  time  that  the  motto  of 
the  literacy  campaigns  was  coined.  When  lack  of  funds  during 
the  Great  Depression  of  the  thirties  threatened  to  stop  the 
successful  work,  a Philippine  chief  declared,  ‘Literacy  is  the 
best  thing  that  ever  came  to  my  people — everyone  in  my  vil- 
lage who  knows  how  to  read  must  teach  someone  else.’  Thus 
was  born  ‘Each  One  Teach  One,’  which  eventually  made  its 
way  around  the  globe  to  more  than  96  nations  and  in  a total 
of  274  languages.”  Dr.  Laubach’s  work  illustrates  the  poten- 
tial success  of  the  “Pass  It  On  method.  ? 

God's  Plan  for  Today's  Church 

By  and  large  the  church  today  is  quite  ineffective  in  the 
task  of  communicating  its  faith.  A large  number  of  Chris- 
tians have  received  the  gospel  with  no  intention  of  “Pass- 
ing It  On”  to  others.  Many  feel  they  should,  but  do  not 
understand  the  Christian  faith  well  enough  to  explain  it  to 
anyone  else.  This  is  probably  due  to  an  improper  balance 
between  evangelism  and  Christian  nurture.  Overempha- 
sizing or  neglecting  either  of  these  will  cause  both  of  them 
to  become  ineffective. 

The  church  needs  to  understand  that  a basic  reason  for- 
Christian  nurture  (Bible  study,  Sunday  school,  preaching, 
etc.)  is  evangelism.  It  must  realize  that  evangelism  cannot' 
happen  in  a significant  way  unless  it  is  based  on  a founda- 
tion of  Bible  knowledge  and  Christian  experience.  The 
church  needs  to  rediscover  the  plan  that  God  has  for  Chris- 
tian faith  to  be  transmitted,  that  each  Christian  is  to 
“Pass  It  On  to  other  persons. 

Several  concepts  are  basic  to  this  plan.  First,  the  individual 
Christian  needs  the  right  kind  of  motivation  which  is  based 
on  a genuine  conversion,  a love  for  his  Lord,  and  a conceri 
for  others.  Without  these  he  really  has  nothing  of  eternafl 
worth  to  pass  on. 


A second  need  is  that  of  an  enlarged  vision.  A Bible  study 
class  must  not  be  merely  a place  where  a certain  amount  of 
truth  is  conveyed  from  teacher  to  pupil.  It  must  be  more 
than  a history  or  geography  class  even  if  it  is  biblical  his- 
tory and  biblical  geography.  Every  Bible  study  class  in  the 
church  needs  to  become  a training  session  for  workers.  Each 
must  have  as  its  final  goal  that  they  "shall  be  able  to  teach 
others  also.  The  church  ought  to  see  its  task  as  reaching 
bevond  its  own  Sunday  school  or  Bible  school  into  the  fac- 
tories, offices,  schools,  the  dozen  communities,  business 
contacts  and  correspondence  contacts  where  its  members  are 
living  and  functioning.  At  every  opportunity  each  Christian 
should  be  ready  to  share  his  faith  and  "Pass  It  On  to  an- 
other. 

The  church  needs  to  develop  the  concept  of  every  member 


at  work.  This  is  the  greatest  need  in  order  that  the  "Pass 
It  On  plan  might  catch  fire.  Dr.  Frank  C.  Laubach  in 
Each  One  Teach  One  said  it  in  this  way:  “We  are  foolish, 
incredibly  foolish,  not  to  take  the  world  for  Jesus  Christ, 
when  we  know  the  way.  We  have  the  money,  we  have  the 
knowledge,  we  have  the  magnificent  people — more  of  each 
than  perhaps  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  Yet 
we  are  losing  the  world!  The  atom  bomb,  communism,  and 
the  rise  of  multitudes  are  all  a part  of  God’s  challenge. 
Awake,  Christians,  awake,  and  join  the  mighty  march.  God 
is  calling  us.  It  is  we  who  must  lead  the  world;  not  rule 
it— serve  it!  And  so  lead  it  to  Christ. 

This  could  happen  if  the  church  would  accept  God’s  plan. 
Will  you  take  what  you  have  received  and  enthusiastically 
"Pass  It  On  ? 


The  church  must  see  its  task  as  reaching  beyond  the  Sunday  school  church  needs  to  develop  the  concept  of  every  member  at  work.  We 

into  the  communities  where  its  members  are  living  and  functioning.  The  have  the  money,  the  knowledge,  and  the  people  to  do  the  job. 
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Nurture  Lookout 

Christian  Education 
Is  Participation 

Ivan  Kauffmann  in  his  article,  “God  s Plan:  Pass  It  On,” 
strikes  a positive,  aggressive  note  which  needs  to  be  heeded. 
Christian  education  is  for  mission.  We  hear  and  learn  the 
good  news  of  God’s  saving  activity  in  Jesus  Christ  by  joyfully 
sharing  it  with  others.  We  learn  the  Christian  faith  literally 
by  doing  it — and  that  involves  living  and  talking  it. 

But  the  question  still  remains,  How  do  we  “do  the 
Christian  faith?  How  is  the  good  news  best  communicated? 
How  is  salvation  history  best  taught?  Perhaps  the  Apostle 
Paul’s  statement  about  his  style  of  ministry  applies  here.  He 
said,  “I  become  all  things  to  all  men,  that  I may  save  some 
of  them  by  any  means  possible’’  (1  Cor.  9:22,  TEV).  Paul 
was  not  concerned  about  “correct  methodology  for  teaching 
the  Christian  faith.  His  overriding  passion  was  that  Jesus 
Christ  become  alive  in  the  lives  of  men  and  women  by 
every  usable  means. 

Paul  speaks.  If  there  are  persons  in  a given  congregation 
who  learn  best  by  hearing  a Bible  passage  explained  verse  by 
verse,  that  is  the  means  that  should  be  used  for  them.  If 
there  are  those  who  can  learn  salvation  history  better  by 
taking  a Bible  story  and  preparing  a drama  to  present  to  the 
congregation,  let  them  learn  that  way.  If  there  are  those  in 
our  congregations — particularly  young  people — who  can  learn 
the  truth  of  a Bible  passage  best  by  cutting  pictures  from 
magazines  and  pasting  them  on  a poster  to  illustrate  how 
that  particular  theme  works  in  their  own  lives  in  today  s 
world  and  then  sharing  what  they  have  created  and  its 
meaning  in  a small  discussion  group,  let  them  learn  that  way. 
If  there  are  those  in  our  congregations  who  have  a gift  for 
music  and  who  can  take  a Bible  passage  or  story  and  devel- 
op it  into  a song,  let  them  learn  that  way. 

Each  person  in  the  Christian  community  can  participate  in 
nurturing  himself  and  others  through  experience  in  worship, 
study,  and  service.  Little  children  can  put  on  plays  to  dram- 
atize Bible  stories,  sing  songs,  and  do  projects  to  help  the 
biblical  message  become  part  of  their  lives.  Older  children  can 
teach  themselves  as  they  serve  as  assistants  to  teachers  of 
younger  children.  Young  people  can  participate  in  leading 
Bible  study  discussion  groups,  both  with  their  own  peer  group 
and  with  adults  in  intergenerational  settings.  Each  adult  can 
also  share  insights  which  come  to  him  as  he  encounters  the 
Bible  in  a study  group. 

The  brother  who  served  as  Sunday  school  and  summer 
Bible  school  superintendent  during  my  boyhood  had  learned 
the  principle  of  helping  persons  learn  the  Christian  faith  by 
participation.  He  trained  his  teachers  to  put  their  pupils  to 
work.  No  pupil  was  too  young  to  learn  a Bible  passage  or 
story  and  tell  it  to  the  congregation  during  a devotional  pe- 
riod. Pupils  were  asked  to  lead  in  public  prayer,  to  share 


testimonies  about  what  God  was  doing  in  their  lives,  to  sing 
the  songs  they  were  learning  about  God  and  His  work  in  the 
world  in  congregational  worship  services.  Young  people  were 
involved  not  merely  in  distributing  church  bulletins  to  incom-  ' 
ing  worshipers,  but  were  nurtured  to  lead  congregational, 
singing,  to  present  devotional  meditations  before  the  sermon, 
and  to  accept  positions  as  Sunday  school  officers  and  teach-  ' 
ers.  Today,  there  are  men  and  women  actively  serving  the,  | 
church  both  here  and  abroad  because  they  were  nurtured  in  f 
the  Christian  faith  through  active  participation  in  the  life  and 
ministry  of  the  church.  „ [| 

Christian  education  is  participation.  Let  us  discuss  to- 
gether how  we  can  involve  each  person  in  learning  the  good 
news  by  doing  and  sharing  it. — Art  Smoker  „ 


Home  to  Millions 

The  train  brakes  squeaking, 

A radio  blaring, 

Some  angry  mother  scolding  from  her  window, 

Several  Negro  children  jumping  double  Dutch, 

A bum  milling  through  a garbage  can, 

The  chime  of  a cathedral  bell, 

The  tall  majestic  Prudential  Building. 

This  is  home  to  Al  Capone. 

The  soot  on  the  windowsill, 

An  airplane’s  drone, 

A friendly  nod  from  the  bus  driver, 

The  colorfully  dressed  gypsy  on  Maxwell  Street, 

Two  Polish  women  chatting  over  the  fence, 

The  air-raid  sirens  every  Tuesday, 

A horse-drawn  junk  wagon. 

Th  is  is  home  to  the  tycoon. 

A bearded  beatnik,  shirtless  on  State  Street, 

The  friendship  of  a convert  from  the  depths  of  sin. 

Pigeons  eating  peanuts  on  the  Loop, 

A drunkard’s  moan, 

The  big  Irish  cop  on  his  beat, 

The  elbow-to-elbow  ride  on  the  elevated  train, 

Tall,  stately  steeples  of  Chicago  U. 

This  is  home  to  millions. 

The  pushing  crowd  around  a bargain  counter, 

Lake  Michigan  at  its  roughest, 

Concerts  at  Orchestra  Hall, 

The  smell  of  garlic,  ravioli,  and  sauerkraut  at  suppertime, 

A lost  child’s  pathetic  cry, 

The  multitudes  waiting  to  hear  of  Christ. 

This  is  home  to  millions. 

This  is  home  to  me.  — Evelyn  Yordy,  Chicago,  111. 

(Ed. — Deceased  student  nurse  and  member  of  Englewood  Church.) 

Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $5.00  per  veaf  by  Menno-  i 
nite  Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
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Editorial 


- Our  Attitude  Toward 

Christian  Education 

Each  year  the  week  beginning  with  the  last  Sunday  in 
September  is  designated  as  Christian  Education  Week. 
Special  emphasis  is  given  primarily  because  it  terminates 
another  church  year  of  teaching  and  also  begins  a new 

- year.  New  officers  and  teachers  take  over.  Pupils  in  Sun- 
day school  are  promoted  to  new  classes.  New  Sun- 
day evening  services  are  inaugurated.  New  mission  or 

■»  ^Bible  studies  are  often  instituted.  Workers  conferences  are 
scheduled  to  review,  evaluate,  and  plan  for  teaching  ser- 
vices the  next  year.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  appro- 
priate that  we  call  the  church  to  think  of  Christian  edu- 
cation in  a new  and  special  way  at  this  time.  This  ac- 

* counts  for  this  special  issue. 

Education  has  not  been  nor  always  is  now  an  ac- 
^ cePtable  term  in  all  areas  of  the  church.  But  aren  t we 
all  engaged  in  education  of  one  form  or  another?  First 

* there  is  formal  education  in  our  public  schools  where 
regular  classes  are  held  for  our  children  and  youth. 
Interestingly  there  is  an  increased  enrollment  of  adults 
in  public  evening  schools  across  America.  Many  are  ae- 
quiring  belated  high  school  diplomas;  others  are  studying 
Special  courses  in  business,  languages,  vocational  subjects,  and 
.arts.  Many  are  taking  correspondence  courses. 

Then  there  is  the  informal  type  of  education  in  which 
‘ we  are  all  involved.  Every  day  each  of  us  learns  some  new 
thing.  Children  learn  from  their  parents,  youth  from 
their  peers,  farmers  from  the  businessmen  they  deal 
<with,  women  from  their  neighbors,  all  of  us  from  one  an- 
i,  other.  Who  can  escape  from  being  educated  these  days? 

Christian  education  carries  with  it  another  dimension, 
'as  outlined  in  our  Christian  Education  objective: 

Through  Christian  education  the  church  seeks 
to  help  all  persons  to  know  God  as  revealed 
supremely  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Scriptures; 
to  become  aware  of  who  they  are, 
of  what  their  situation  is,  and 
of  their  alienation  to  the  end  that  they  may 
repent  of  their  sin,  respond  to  God’s 
redeeming  love  in  faith,  and  become  mem- 
bers of  the  body  of  Christ; 
to  grow  in  Christ  within  the  community  of  believers 
to  walk  in  the  Spirit  in  every  relationship; 
to  fulfill  the  call  to  discipleship  in  the  world; 
and  to  abide  in  the  Christian  hope.” 

Christian  education  calls  for  continued  growth  Growth 
means  change  in  attitude,  acceptance,  and  knowledge.  A 
mange  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger,  from  little  to 
more,  and  from  one  understanding  to  another. 

Christian  education  is  a lifelong  process.  It  covers  the 


life  span  from  birth  to  death.  It  is  never  finished.  Even 
people  who  through  age  and  slowed-down  activities  think 
that  learning  is  beyond  them,  continue  to  acquire  new 
information,  think  over  problems,  questions,  and  concerns, 
and  thereby  change  their  ideas,  views,  and  attitudes. 

Christian  education  is  rooted  in  the  gospel.  It  deals 
with  knowing  and  understanding  God.  No  one  has  ever 
achieved  this  fully.  Now  I know  in  part;  then  I shall  un- 
derstand fully,  even  as  I have  been  fully  understood.” 

Christian  education  is  evangelistic  in  that  it  is  designed 
to  lead  people  to  an  acceptance  of  God  and  His  salvation. 
In  this  respect  it  is  a tool,  a plan,  a motivation  to  help 
all  persons  to  become  Christians  and  members  of  the 
church,  the  body  of  Christ. 

Christian  education  takes  place  primarily  in  the  context 
of  a congregation  or  community  of  believers.  Individual  or 
group  transformation  and  response  are  related  to  the  learn- 
er  s environment  as  well  as  the  subject  of  learning. 

Christian  education  may  also  take  place  in  the  Christian 
home.  You  have  similar  factors  for  learning,  such  as 
Christian  parents,  Christian  environment,  and  Christian 
truths  and  beliefs. 

The  potentials  of  Christian  education  are  tremendous 
in  our  one  thousand  Mennonite  congregations  and  35,000 
homes,  as  reported  in  America.  We  ought  to  be  strength- 
ening our  mission,  witness,  and  service  ministries,  building 
stronger  and  more  faithful  homes,  reaching  more  people 
for  God.  However,  there  are  also  problems. 

1.  The  problem  of  time.  Everyone  seems  to  be  taken 
up  with  so  many  duties,  responsibilities,  and  activities 
until  no  time,  or  very  little,  is  left  for  Christian  edu- 
cation. We  are  living  in  a fast  age,  full  of  hurry  and 
hustle,  with  full  schedules.  Our  business,  social,  and 
economic  life  demands  more  attention.  We  need  to  search 
settings  of  time  in  keeping  with  present-day  schedules. 

2.  The  problem  of  priorities.  Putting  first  things  first. 
Does  one  determine  his  priorities  by  responding  to  pressure? 
or  economics?  to  fleshly  desires?  social  needs?  or  to  biblical 
exhortation  and  spiritual  commitments? 

3.  The  problem  of  concern.  Most  people  are  concerned 
about  many  things  but  perhaps  too  little  about  Chris- 
tian education.  Frequently  our  concerns  emerge  from 
our  immediate  physical,  social,  or  economic  needs.  Ought 
we  not  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  more  long-range 
overall  needs  of  true  spiritual  relationships  to  God’s 
Word  and  holy  kingdom? 

4.  The  problem  of  interest.  We  all  have  varying  inter- 
ests. We  usually  will  and  can  do  what  we  want  to.  Our 
interests  may  range  from  the  trite  selfish  little  ideas, 
daily  living  elbow  bumping,  to  the  more  intellectual,' 
altruistic,  and  deeply  spiritual  truths  of  eternity.  Some 
are  interested  in  meeting  their  emotional  needs,  others  in 
mental  pursuits,  and  still  others  in  all  kinds  of  activities. 

This  special  issue  of  Gospel  Herald  is  designed  to 
help  you  find  your  way  in  a Christian  education  program 
that  will  bring  to  you  happiness  and  satisfaction.  This 
will  become  true  as  we  respond  to  Christian  education  in 
growth  and  change. — J.  J.  Hostetler. 
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Ways  Persons 

Learn  By  Willard  Claassen 

When  has  a person  learned  something?  Many  answers 
to  that  question  have  been  given  in  the  form  of  learn- 
ing theories.  One  wonders  whether  many  teachers  who 
are  in  the  business  of  helping  other  people  to  learn  have 
bothered  to  ask  seriously  enough  how  people  really  learn. 

Even  more  unsettling  is  the  near  hallowed  view  that 
all  learning  occurs  in  the  same  way.  (You  tell  somebody 
something  and  presto — he  knows  it! ) The  variety  of 
learning  theories  should  warn  us  that  people  learn  in 
many  different  ways. 

These  ways  may  be  summarized  as  perception,  prob- 
lem-solving, practice,  and  identification. 

1.  Perception  has  to  do  with  understanding  and  insight. 
Looking  at  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  teacher,  it  is  his 
job  to  help  people  grasp  ideas  clearly.  Perception  in- 
volves more  than  seeing  with  the  eyes.  It  is  the  teacher  s 
privilege  and  responsibility  to  set  up  learning  situations 
in  which  this  kind  of  seeing  can  take  place. 

To  illustrate  how  this  might  work,  take  an  incident 
from  the  Bible.  After  the  momentous  events  of  the  res- 
urrection, two  disciples  were  on  their  way  home  to 
Emmaus  when  a stranger  joined  them.  They  fell  into  a 
discussion  about  the  happenings  of  the  weekend.  The 
stranger  related  the  events  surrounding  the  crucifixion 
and  the  resurrection  to  the  Old  Testament,  beginning 
with  Moses  and  the  prophets.  Later  when  these  two 
disciples  recognized  Jesus  in  the  characteristic  way  He 
broke  bread  at  their  table,  they  confessed,  “Did  not 
our  hearts  burn  within  us  while  he  talked  to  us  along 
the  way?”  What  they  meant  was  that  they  had  per- 
ceived that  Jesus  was  truly  the  Messiah  of  whom  the 
prophets  had  spoken.  They  understood  the  Scriptures 
in  a new  and  more  complete  way. 

It  is  one  thing  to  read  an  article  or  a book,  to  listen 
to  a speaker  or  a teacher,  but  is  quite  another  to  com- 
prehend what  we  have  read  or  heard.  Add  to  this  the 
Christian  dimension  of  acting  on  our  perception  of  the 
truth  and  you  see  something  of  the  formidable  challenge 
facing  the  Christian  teacher.  It  is  the  teacher’s  chal- 
lenge to  facilitate  understanding.  We  cannot  see  for 
another  person,  but  we  can  set  up  situations  in  which 
the  learner  may  discover  new  insights  himself. 

2.  Another  way  persons  learn  is  through  problem- 
solving. This  experience-centered  way  of  learning  in- 
volves the  making  of  choices  and  decisions  as  the  learner 
takes  stock  of  a situation  in  the  light  of  his  goal.  He 
examines  various  ways  of  attaining  his  objective  and 
considers  the  consequences  of  each  and  decides  which 
course  he  will  take.  Finally,  he  evaluates  what  he  has 


done  by  asking  whether  he  achieved  the  goals  he  had 
in  mind.  We  teachers  sometimes  fall  into  the  trap  of 
thinking  that  the  easiest  way  to  help  persons  is  to  hand 
them  the  answers.  Experience  with  our  children  should 
teach  us  that  it  can't  be  done.  Children  and  youth  in- 
sist on  finding  their  own  answers.  Perhaps  we  would 
be  wiser  to  provide  for  the  learner  the  kind  of  experi- 
ences from  which  he  could  discover  the  answers  to  prob- 
lems for  himself.  The  student  learns  by  becoming  involved 
in  an  experience.  The  teacher  is  only  a guide. 

3.  A third  way  people  learn  is  through  practice,  the 
repetition  of  an  activity  or  set  of  facts  to  fix  it  in  the 
learner’s  mind.  John  R.  Sampey  was  my  Hebrew  teacher 
in  seminary.  He  said  to  us  one  day,  “Fellows,  if  you 
will  read  one  verse  in  your  Hebrew  Old  Testament  each 
day,  the  language  will  never  get  away  from  you.  He 
knew  the  value  of  practice.  But  such  repetition,  if  it  is 
to  be  effective,  must  be  recognized  by  the  learner  as 
being  purposeful.  Drills  in  Sunday  school  often  become 
boring  because  they  are  not  used  in  a significant  way. 

We  also  need  to  relate  what  we  know  about  learning 
to  what  we  know  about  forgetting.  J.  R.  Kidd,  in  a book 
entitled,  How  Adults  Learn,  reminds  us  that  a college 
student,  for  example,  may  forget  as  much  as  50  percent 
of  what  he  learns  in  a year,  or  as  much  as  80  percent 
in  two  years.  But  if  he  practices  or  uses  the  new  he  is 
not  so  inclined  to  lose  it.  It  is  desirable  therefore  to 
choose  learning  sequences  which  the  adult  student  is  in 
a position  to  practice  and  apply. 

4.  A fourth  way  persons  learn  is  through  identification. 
One  can  often  observe  this  happening  among  children. 
They  play  weddings;  they  play  church;  they  play  daddy 
and  mother.  Identification  is  a way  of  learning  through 
relationships.  Desiring  to  change  in  a certain  direction, 
the  learner  may  identify  with  some  person  or  group 
that  he  admires;  thus  he  begins  to  make  their  values 
and  goals  his  own.  Learning  through  identification  is  not 
always  intentional.  The  learner  may  be  unaware  of  it. 

Learning  through  identification  applies  to  the  teaching 
ministry  in  the  church.  The  congregation  is  first  and  last 
a community  of  faith.  The  whole  community  teaches. 
Children  and  youth  as  well  as  adults  pick  up  a lot  more 
than  is  formally  communicated.  Here  the  meaning  of  faith 
is  discovered  and  tested.  Here  the  meaning  of  love  is 
demonstrated.  The  teacher  cannot  very  well  teach  what 
is  not  supported  in  the  community  of  faith.  He  cannot 
effectively  teach  a Christian  view  of  race  relations  in  a 
segregated  church.  He  cannot  secure  any  real  concern 
about  poverty  or  suffering  in  a community  whose  values 
are  confined  to  land,  houses,  boats,  clothes,  and  cars. 
He  cannot  communicate  the  meaning  of  sacrifice  or  ser- 
vice in  an  atmosphere  of  materialism,  self-centered  ac- 
tivity, and  unconcern  about  indescribable  human  need. 
We  too  easily  forget  that  the  whole  church  teaches.  The 
pupil  often  learns  as  much  in  the  halls  and  dorms  as  he 
does  in  the  classroom — perhaps  more! 
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Perception  does  not  “just  happen.”  Here  the  adult  edu- 
cation committee  is  busy  planning  a program  for  adults 
in  which  perception  may  be  possible.  Often  the  committee 
meetings  themselves  help  persons  perceive  as  they  dis- 
cuss both  the  needs  of  the  congregation  and  the  material 
to  be  presented.  Motivation  is  usually  high  when  persons 
are  given  responsibility. 


To  help  children  and  adults  perceive  the  importance  of  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  the  boys,  with  an  identifying  title 
around  their  necks,  read  a description  of  the  fruit  which 
they  are  personifying.  Later,  as  persons  symbolizing  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  moved  together  to  show  the  congregation, 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  stood  among  the  gifts  so  that  per- 
sons might  work  together  well.  This  was  part  of  a special 
worship  service  concerning  Pentecost. 


PERCEPTION: 

Perception  occurs  at  many  ages.  Here  a Bible  school  pupil 
makes  a discovery  worth  sharing  with  teacher  and  fellow 
pupils.  (The  photographs  that  follow  were  taken  at  Kern 
Road  Chapel,  South  Bend,  Ind.  See  comments  at  end  of 
article.) 
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PROBLEM-SOLVING: 


One  to  one  counseling  is  a good  method  for  problem-solving.  Here  pastor 
and  summer  Bible  school  superintendent  discuss  arrangements.  Sometimes 
personal  problems  of  members  are  the  occasion  for  meeting.  Whatever  the 
problem,  counseling  provides  the  opportunity  for  the  resources  of  two  per- 
sons to  be  focused  on  one  problem. 


One  of  the  most  useful  occasions  for  problem-solving  in  the  life  of 
the  congregation  is  the  annual  meeting  of  goal-setting  committees. 
Here  the  past  year  is  evaluated  and  problem  areas  are  identified. 
A suggested  approach  is  contained  in  the  goal  which  will  be 


brought  to  the  congregation  for  adoption.  For  a year  the  suggestion 
will  be  implemented.  Then  further  evaluation  occurs.  Here  is 
structure  to  provide  for  change  in  an  ordinary  fashion.  Here  is  a 
place  for  concerned  persons  to  share  their  concerns. 
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PRACTICE: 


Much  of  the  practice  for  adults  occurs  on  the 
job  in  living  and  is  a bit  difficult  to  capture  in 
photographs.  Here  children  are  learning  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  Bible  school.  It  is 


difficult  to  use  the  Bible  if  you  can’t  find  the 
books  and  one  of  the  best  ways  to  find  the 
books  is  to  memorize  them.  These  skills  will 
need  to  be  practiced  throughout  the  boys’  lives. 


Here  are  the  classes  from  fifth  to  eighth  grades.  We  don’t 
exclude  girls;  we  just  don’t  have  any.  All  these  persons 
happen  to  play  band  instruments;  so  the  church  bought 
some  books  of  band  arrangements  of  hymns  and  harnessed 
this  interest.  Much  practice  is  possible  here.  The  boys  can 
practice  working  together,  they  can  practice  their  skills 
in  music,  and  they  can  practice  service  to  others. 

It  is  sometimes  a bit  difficult  to  find  opportunities  for 
this  age-group  to  serve.  These  boys  played  in  a special 
children’s  program  on  Easter,  at  a men’s  and  boys’  ban- 
quet at  the  church,  and  at  a service  given  at  the  local 
rescue  mission.  It  is  an  attempt  to  use  existing  interests. 
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IDENTIFICATION: 


In  an  urban  setting,  identification  with  the  church  is  not 
automatic.  One  of  the  best  methods  for  working  at  identi- 
fication is  times  of  fellowship  over  food.  Often  we  have 
finger  foods,  things  simple  enough  to  eat  without  silver- 
ware. Here  it  is  a bit  more  elaborate,  a potluck  meal. 


Families  enjoy  contact  with  each  other  in  this  setting  with- 
out some  of  the  housecleaning  that  goes  with  entertaining 
in  the  home.  Children  develop  another  picture  of  parents 
as  they  interact  with  other  families. 

It  also  provides  a broader  image  of  church  group  than 
just  sitting  in  benches.  New  persons  have  opportunity  to 
share  here  without  too  much  risk  in  this  kind  of  setting. 


Older  children  cultivate  peer  group  relations.  With  families 
scattered  so  that  they  see  little  of  each  other  during  the 
week,  this  kind  of  addition  to  class  activity  is  important. 
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Besides  the  sustained  fellowship  while  eating  together,  many 
brief  conversations  can  be  enjoyed  together.  Here  the 
subject  is  a Saab  paint  job.  It  might  have  been  work,  the 
program  of  the  church,  some  question  about  something  in 
a sermon  or  class,  or  vacation.  All  of  life  is  to  be  shared. 


* 


* 
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Before  a committee  meeting,  it  is  helpful  to  enjoy  something  of  the 
humanness  of  us  all.  One  can  push  another  around  a bit  at  croquet 
and  then  not  need  to  do  it  in  the  committee  meeting.  Winning  and 
losing,  sharing  together,  is  important  if  persons  are  to  mature  to- 


gether in  congregation.  But  the  greatest  identification  comes  as  per- 
sons are  able  to  talk  about  our  church,  about  "we”  and  not  **they.” 
It  happens  in  many  ways,  but  participation  is  often  the  key.  Identi- 
fication may  be  the  most  important  aspect  of  church  in  the  long  run. 


The  photographs  with  this  arti- 
cle were  taken  at  the  Kern  Road 
Chapel,  South  Bend,  Ind.  They  re- 
flect the  congregation  at  one  point 
in  its  growth  and  development.  Try 
to  relate  the  principles  illustrated  by 
the  photos  over  a longer  period  of 
time  in  the  life  of  your  own  con- 
gregation. 

In  1959  a few  Mennonite  families 
living  in  the  South  Bend  area  be- 


gan to  meet  once  a month  for  a 
Sunday  evening  fellowship.  This 
group  provided  the  nucleus  to  work 
with  the  lndiana-Michigan  Mission 
Board  in  getting  a church  started. 
Carl  Rudy  served  as  pastor  for 
two  years,  followed  by  Arnold  Roth. 
A church  building  was  dedicated  in 
1963. 

Many  of  the  group  are  of  Men- 
nonite background  although  quite 


a number  have  become  involved 
from  the  South  Bend  community. 
Attendance  is  about  80.  Nearly 
half  of  these  are  young  children. 

The  group  evaluates  its  program 
annually  in  a goal-setting  process. 
Committees  attempt  to  implement 
the  goals  during  the  year.  Is  your 
congregation  making  the  most  of  its 
opportunities  and  responsibilities  in 
Christian  education? 
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Where  Are  We  in  Christian  Education  ? 


By  Arnold  Roth 


To  ask  the  question  which  forms  the  title  of  this  article 
is  to  grab  a bear  by  the  tail.  It  is  a question  of  evaluation. 
When  persons  attempt  evaluation,  many  assumptions  about 
what  ought  to  be  become  active.  Some  of  these  assumptions 
are  conscious  and  can  be  articulated;  others  may  be  just  as 
strong  but  could  not  be  verbalized  because  they  are  sub- 
conscious. It  is  easy  to  talk  past  each  other  and  misunder- 
stand when  all  the  assumptions  are  not  clear  to  all. 

When  this  question  is  attempted  in  a context  as  large  as 
the  whole  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  problems  of  under- 
standing are  multiplied.  But  it  is  impossible  to  know  where 
to  go  or  what  to  do  next  without  some  evaluation.  People 
interested  in  the  evaluation  of  their  own  congregation  or 
groups  of  congregations  should  attempt  to  add  more  detail, 
to  fill  in  the  lines.  In  the  process  they  are  free  to  paint  over 
some  lines  indicated  here.  Hopefully,  this  evaluation  may 
spark  such  detailed  evaluations  in  many  places. 

Education  Undergirds 

One  of  the  basic  understandings  in  the  church  which  can 
greatly  aid  persons  in  the  process  of  Christian  education  is 
the  understanding  that  education  is  involved  in  the  total  life 
of  the  church  in  a servant  role.  There  is  no  way  to  neatly 
partition  either  the  program  of  the  church  or  the  lives  of 
church  members  so  that  this  part  is  education,  this  service, 
this  worship,  this  fellowship.  While  these  may  describe  in 
general  some  processes  or  functions  in  the  church,  they  are 
interrelated  and  overlapping.  And  education  is  not  for  its 
own  sake.  Education  is  to  help  persons  worship  with  more 
understanding;  it  is  to  provide  understandings  which  will 
enable  persons  to  serve  more  effectively  and  with  better  mo- 
tivations. 

It  is  easy  to  misunderstand  persons  interested  in  education 
when  they  say  education  is  involved  in  the  total  life  of  the 
church.  It  may  sound  like  some  kind  of  educational  take-over 
of  the  church.  And  it  will  be  that  unless  educators  are  willing 
to  be  servants  of  the  total  church,  assisting  the  total  church 
toward  maturity  and  not  just  glorifying  education.  However, 
nothing  done  in  the  church  has  meaning  unless  it  is  done 
in  the  servant  stance  of  Jesus.  Christian  people  interested  in 
education  have  much  to  contribute  to  the  church  when  they 
take  their  place  as  Christian  servants. 

Becoming  God's  People 

The  Christian  life  can  be  conceived  of  in  either  “being 
or  “becoming’’  terms.  “We  are  God’s  children  now;  it  does 
not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be.’’  To  speak  of  becoming 
does  not  intend  to  destroy  the  fact  that  we  are  God’s  people. 
Rather,  it  seeks  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  being  God’s 


children  is  a dynamic  relationship.  To  be  God’s  children  is 
to  be  related  to  a living  God  who  is  changing  us  into  the 
image  of  His  Son.  We  do  not  end  all  obligations  when  we  : 
become  Christian.  Rather,  to  become  Christian  is  to  pledge 
oneself  to  a continuing  walk  with  God  toward  maturity. 

While  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  dynamic  nature  of 
the  Christian  life,  it  is  not  necessary  for  persons  to  be  un- 
settled and  uncertain  about  the  future.  “We  know  that  when  , 
he  [ Jesus  ] appears  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  1 
him  as  he  is.’  The  goal  of  our  becoming  is  known;  we  are  to  | 
become  like  Christ.  To  become  like  Him,  even  when  it  in-  ) 
volves  major  changes  in  us,  is  our  goal  and  our  joy. 

Congregation-Centered 

Because  wholesome  maturity  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  s 
context  of  people  who  are  sharing  life  and  caring  about  each  j 
other,  and  because  Christian  education  is  concerned  for  the  , 
maturing  of  each  Christian,  the  congregation  becomes  the  cen-  | 
ter.  It  is  among  people  who  know  each  other  that  needs  > 
become  apparent.  It  is  among  people  who  care  that  resources 
may  be  found  to  meet  needs. 

Statements  like  those  of  the  previous  paragraph  demand 
that  we  talk  about  “becoming  congregations  as  well  as 
Christians.  Many  of  our  congregations  tend  to  fear  sharing 
too  much.  Sometimes  to  know  a need  in  someone’s  life  is 
too  big  a responsibility  for  some  congregations.  They  are  not 
helpful.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  abandon  the  congre- 
gation. We  work  for  the  maturing  of  congregations  so  that 
they  will  be  more  useful  in  God’s  redemptive  purposes.  There 
is  really  no  substitute  for  good  congregational  life. 

Congregations  do  not  mature  automatically.  If  our  congre- 
gations are  to  become  more  useful  in  God  s redemption, 
we  will  have  to  work  at  the  business  of  becoming.  What 
are  the  strengths  of  your  congregation  which  can  be  utilized 
to  help  others?  What  are  your  weaknesses  for  which  you 
must  find  help  if  you  are  to  become  more  useful? 

Gathered-Scattered 

The  fact  that  Christian  faith  cannot  be  put  on  when  Sun- 
day comes  and  laid  aside  for  the  rest  of  the  week  is  obvious. 
The  church  is  the  church  on  Sunday  when  it  gathers  and  it  | 
is  the  church  through  the  week  when  it  scatters.  This  is  not  | 
too  hard  to  understand  for  us.  We  have  always  said  that  all 
of  life  is  for  God. 

But  it  is  hard  to  realize  in  life.  How  can  we  adequately 
be  the  church  as  we  are  scattered  in  a variety  of  occupations 
which  all  demand  their  own  standards  of  conduct?  Where 
do  we  find  the  spiritual  resources  to  be  Christian  in  the 
midst  of  the  everyday  world?  How  can  we  who  know  that 
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we  must  take  God  seriously  also  learn  to  take  our  world 
seriously? 

While  it  is  hard  to  be  the  church  when  scattered,  this  is 
, the  only  way  that  the  church  will  accomplish  its  task.  In  our 
kind  of  complex  world,  only  people  who  are  living  in  the 
midst  of  the  difficulties  the  world  presents  will  be  able  to 
i bring  God’s  redemption  effectively  to  that  place.  And  only 
as  persons  experience  in  the  midst  of  life  the  redemption 
’ God  offers  will  they  turn  to  Him  in  faith. 

The  Bible-World  Intersection 

Christian  education  occurs  at  the  point  where  the  Bible 
* and  the  life  of  the  individual  or  group  cross.  It  is  possible  to 
talk  about  the  Bible  apart  from  life  in  such  a way  that  the 
Bible  does  not  lay  claim  to  men’s  lives  and  demand  change 
from  them.  It  is  also  very  possible  to  talk  about  life  and  its 
problems  without  really  asking  what  the  Bible  has  to  say 
’ about  the  whole  question  under  discussion.  If  only  Bible  or 
■*  only  life  is  in  focus,  it  is  less  than  Christian  education.  Chris- 
tian education  occurs  when  the  life  of  the  person  or  group 
and  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  intersect  to  ask  that  people 
make  changes  toward  Christlikeness. 

When  Christian  education  takes  into  account  both  what 
God  has  already  said  and  done  and  the  lives  of  the  persons 
» who  are  to  be  educated,  it  requires  either  a person  with  a 
very  good  grasp  of  many  different  facts  or  a group  of  people 
who  can  share  well  enough  to  supplement  each  other  s 
knowledge  and  skills.  The  world  with  its  very  real  problems 
for  people  and  the  word  God  would  speak  to  those  problems 
must  be  brought  together. 

K 

But . . . 

While  some  real  gains  in  understanding  have  occurred,  the 
educational  crisis  in  the  church  may  be  more  desperate  than 
it  was  a few'  years  ago.  There  are  a variety  of  reasons  why 
this  may  be  true. 

1 Failure  to  Assimilate  Good  Ideas 

Good  ideas  held  by  a few'  people  who  spend  time  with 
Christian  education  are  helpful.  They  may  tend  to  influence 
educational  materials  being  produced  and  they  may  influence 
persons  with  whom  these  few  have  contact.  But  the  need  is 
for  congregational  leaders  across  the  church  who  are  ready  to 
take  good  understandings  and  put  them  to  practice  in  the 
educational  work  of  the  congregation.  Only  as  better  under- 
standings of  education  influence  persons  all  across  the  church 
can  the  job  really  be  done. 

If  persons  do  not  understand  ideas  behind  certain  empha- 
ses, they  may  in  fact  be  hindered  in  using  educational  helps 
which  are  produced.  Let  us  look  at  several  examples.  If 
someone  believes  that  only  the  Bible  should  be  taught,  to  at- 
tempt to  use  materials  which  are  planned  for  Bible-world 
intersection  will  be  frustrating. 

If  persons  in  classes  are  asking  for  the  Bible  and  world  to 
intersect  and  the  teacher  teaches  only  about  one  or  the  other, 
there  will  be  frustrated  students.  If  leaders  in  the  church 
have  the  idea  that  the  life  of  the  congregation  can  be  neatly 
divided  among  several  committees  who  do  not  need  to  share 


The  world  with  its  very  real  problems  for  people,  and  the  word  God 
would  speak  to  those  problems,  must  be  brought  together. 


together,  those  leaders  will  probably  be  pretty  upset  with 
some  educator  who  is  always  wanting  to  be  involved  in 
everything  because  he  believes  that  education  "undergirds. 

If  persons  think  of  church  as  only  the  things  which  occur 
within  the  four  walls  of  the  church  building,  they  will  not  be 
able  to  understand  gathered-scattered  terminology.  The 
church  is  the  church;  what  is  all  this  business  about  "scat- 
tered”? And  so  a person  might  go  on.  The  educational  pro- 
gram of  the  church  will  be  more  helpful  to  people  when  good 
ideas  are  part  of  every  person  s understandings. 

Failure  to  Recognize  the  Challenge 

The  task  of  Christian  education  is  much  more  difficult 
today  than  it  was  several  years  back.  When  many  who  are 
now  adults  were  growing  up,  most  Mennonites  were  living 
all  of  their  lives  in  the  context  of  a small  community  with 
a large  amount  of  Christian  influence.  They  were  working 
in  occupations  which  Christians  had  worked  at  for  genera- 
tions and  they  were  using  answers  which  Christians  had 
accumulated  over  those  generations.  There  was  often  quite 
a bit  of  consensus  as  to  what  was  right,  and  the  whole 
community  helped  to  mold  persons  in  this  right  wav. 

Today  many  Christians  find  themselves  in  very  different 
circumstances.  Even  those  living  in  small  communities  travel 
or  commute  into  larger  communities  regularly.  Some  places 
where  Mennonites  are  located  find  the  small  communities 
being  swallowed  up  in  large  metropolitan  complexes.  Types 
of  occupations  are  much  more  varied  with  each  new  genera- 
tion. Many  of  these  occupations  have  no  long  history  of 
Christian  thought  concerning  them;  then  where  does  the 
Christian  get  his  guidance  for  his  behavior?  As  communities 
get  larger  and  more  diverse,  it  becomes  increasingly  easy 
to  adopt  the  ideas  of  the  occupation  and  lose  Christian 
dimensions. 

Many  persons  find  themselves  on  frontiers  so  far  as  their 
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faith  is  concerned.  They  are  out  in  areas  where  the  way  is 
not  clearly  charted.  There  is  no  community  demanding  that 
they  function  as  Christians.  How  should  faith  affect  life  in 
these  places? 

This  challenge  may  be  a blessing.  People  who  are  Chris- 
tian in  this  kind  of  situation  will  become  strong  and  sturdy. 
There  should  be  less  reason  for  so  much  frustration  because 
people  feel  they  were  compelled  against  their  will  to  be 
something  they  did  not  want  to  be.  But  the  challenge  may 
also  be  a threat.  Unless  persons  out  on  these  frontiers  are 
equipped  to  stand  on  their  own  two  feet,  they  will  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  ways  and  thoughts  of  the  world.  Can 
we  prepare  them  for  the  life  they  are  in? 

Failure  of  Church  Members  to  Take  a Task  Seriously 

It  is  right  to  talk  about  the  importance  of  leaders  and  of 
ideas  behind  programs.  But  ultimately,  much  of  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  Christian  education  program  depends  on  the 
effort  of  the  members  of  the  congregation.  If  classes  gather 
with  no  preparation  and  pool  their  ignorance,  little  will  be 
accomplished.  If  it  is  too  demanding  to  look  at  the  real  issues 
in  life  and  we  insist  on  repeating  the  same  Bible  materials 
without  asking  what  they  mean — for  me— today,  there 
will  be  little  accomplished.  Only  as  we  sense  the  urgency  of 
the  situation  will  we  be  willing  to  spend  the  time  and 
effort  necessary  to  do  the  job  in  Christian  education. 

Each  of  Us  Has  a Challenge 

It  is  always  fun  to  look  at  someone’s  responsibility  and  see 
what  is  wrong  with  what  he  is  doing.  Christian  education 
wants  to  get  right  down  to  each  one  of  us  to  make  us  ask 
what  is  wrong  (or  right)  with  what  we  are  doing.  If  the  job 
is  done  well,  it  will  be  because  the  whole  church  sets  about 
doing  it.  Leaders  need  to  show  the  way.  And  all  need  the 
concern  and  courage  to  follow  where  God  is  calling  in  this  day 
in  this  place.  □ 


Only  as  we  sense  the  urgency  of  the  situation  will  we  exert  the  effort 
necessary  to  do  the  job  in  Christian  education. 


Believing  and 
Doing  with  James 

Part  II  By  Roy  D.  Roth 

“Our  chief  problem  today  is  not  communism,’  says  Dr. 
Laubach,  the  world’s  greatest  literary  expert,  “but  it’s  the 
hunger  which  gives  birth  to  communism — the  hunger  of 
body,  mind,  and  soul.  We  are  running  a race  between 
compassion  and  suicide. 

Our  own  Menno  Simons  wrote  that  when  we  are  Chris- 
tians we  provide  for  one  another.  He  says:  “Its  not  ; 

customary  that  an  intelligent  person  clothes  and  cares  for 
one  part  of  his  body  and  leaves  the  rest  destitute  and  naked. 

Oh,  no,  the  intelligent  person  is  solicitous  for  all  his  members. 
Thus  it  should  be  for  those  who  are  the  Lord’s  church  and 
body. 

“All  those  who  are  born  of  God,  who  are  gifted  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  who  according  to  the  Scriptures  are 
called  into  one  body  of  love  in  Christ  Jesus,  are  prepared 
by  such  love  to  serve  their  neighbors.  Not  only  with  money 
and  goods,  but  also  after  the  example  of  their  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  an  evangelical  manner  with  life  and  blood. 

"They  show  mercy  and  love  as  much  as  they  can,  suffer 
no  beggars  among  them,  take  to  heart  the  needs  of  the  4 
saints,  receive  the  miserable,  take  the  stranger  into  their 
house,  console  the  afflicted,  assist  the  needy,  clothe  the 
naked,  feed  the  hungry,  and  do  not  turn  their  face  from  the 
poor.  ... 

Jas.  1:27  says:  “Take  care  of  orphans  and  widows  in  their 
suffering,  and  . . . keep  oneself  from  being  corrupted  by  the 
world.  Christian  families  have  a wonderful  opportunity 
today  to  provide  homes  for  less  fortunate  children.  Welfare 
lists  are  long  and  needy  children  are  plentiful.  Our  own 
congregations  have  many  families  who  could  bear  testimony 
to  this  fact.  Four  families  in  the  Logsden,  Ore.,  congregation 
are  providing  or  have  at  some  time  provided  homes  for 
others.  It  think  particularly  of  one  family,  a childless  couple, 
who  adopted  five  children — two  Korean,  two  blacks,  and  a 
white.  We  were  privileged  to  have  a foster  son  for  nine 
months,  a 15-year-old  glue  sniffer. 

A Stagnant  Faith 

It’s  been  said  that  the  demons  once  held  a conference  to 
devise  some  effective  method  to  deter  the  Lord  s work  on 
earth.  One  demon  got  up  and  said,  “Lets  persuade  men 
that  there  is  no  God.  This,  however,  was  rejected  by  the 


Part  II  of  "Believing  and  Doing  with  James  concludes  Roy  Roth’s  opening 
Bible  study  input  given  during  the  July  4 morning  session  of  Mission  69  at  Kalona, 
Iowa.  The  text  of  his  July  5 presentation  is  to  appear  in  upcoming  issues  of 
Gospel  Hearld.  Roth  is  a pastor  from  Siletz,  Ore. 
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majority.  It’s  impossible  for  an  intelligent  man  not  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  God,  they  declared.  How  could  they  per- 
suade men  of  His  nonexistence  since  they  themselves  believe 
that  there  is  a God? 

Another  demon  got  up  and  proposed  that  they  should  tell 
the  people  that  Jesus  Christ  never  really  existed.  This  too 
was  rejected.  Historical  facts  are  historical  facts,  the  confer- 
ees said.  Jesus  Christ  is  a historical  figure  that  even  demonic 
persuasion  would  not  succeed  in  obliterating. 

Then  another  demon  suggested  that  they  persuade  every- 
one that  death  ends  everything,  that  life  after  death  is  an 
illusion.  That  also  was  rejected.  Man  would  conclude  that 
God  must  have  been  a fool  to  have  created  man  only  for 
this  earth. 

Finally  the  most  intelligent  demon  got  up  and  said,  “I’ll 
tell  you  what.  We’ll  tell  everybody  to  believe  that  there  is 
a God  and  there  is  Jesus  -Christ;  that  belief  in  Him  saves 
but  you  can  get  by  just  professing  faith  and  go  on  living  in 
sin.  The  proposal  was  unanimously  accepted  and  ever  since 
the  demons  have  been  telling  people  to  believe,  but  that 
they  can  lead  a life  of  their  own  choosing.  Such  belief  is  not 
saving  faith  but  is  of  the  devil. 

Faith  Triggers  Actions 

Note  Jas.  2:18;  “But  someone  will  say.  You  have  faith  and 
I have  actions.  My  answer  is,  ‘Show  me  how  you  can  have 
faith  without  actions;  1 will  show  you  my  faith  by  my  actions. 
The  best  interpretation  I can  make  of  this  is  simply  that 
there’s  a third  person  coming  into  the  congregation  here  and 
telling  a certain  member,  “You  have  faith,  and  here’s  James; 
his  emphasis  is  on  actions.  Then  James  answers  this  situa- 
tion by  saying,  “Show  me  how  you  can  have  faith  without 
actions;  I will  show  you  my  faith  by  my  actions.’ 

All  pastors  know  someone  who  tells  his  fellow  church 
members  this  bit  of  comforting  news;  “Let  James  have  his 
works.  They  are  not  what  he  thinks  they  are.  Just  rest 
easily  with  your  faith.  Such  a concept  eases  church  mem- 
bers away  from  the  noble  and  ardent  works  of  faith  and  love. 

The  “dead’  Christian  is  like  the  worshiper  who  sang  as 
loudly  as  he  could  that  beautiful  hymn,  “Were  the  whole 
realm  of  nature  mine,  that  were  a present  far  too  small. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  fumbles  in  his  pocket  to  find  the 
smallest  coin  possible  to  put  in  the  collection.  James  doesn’t 
want  fruit  trees  in  his  backyard  that  never  bear  fruit. 

It’s  tempting  sometimes  to  categorize  persons  into  men 
of  thought  and  men  of  action.  A man  of  thought  will  sit  in 
his  study  thinking  great  thoughts,  while  the  man  of  action 
will  be  out  somewhere  on  the  front  lines  doing  great  deeds. 
But  the  thinker’s  just  half  a man  unless  he  turns  his 
thoughts  into  deeds.  He  must  share  the  battle  arena  with 
humanity.  Nor  can  the  man  of  action  be  genuine  unless  he 
has  sought  out  the  great  eternal  principles  upon  which  his 
action  is  founded. 


It’s  also  tempting  to  divide  man  into  two  classes — the  saints 
and  the  toilers.  If  any  normal  person  thinks  that  prayer 
can  be  a substitute  for  effort,  then  his  prayers  are  merely 
a way  of  escape.  In  the  well-proportioned  life  there  must  be 
both  faith  and  deeds.  It’s  only  through  deeds  that  faith  can 
be  proved  and  only  through  faith  that  deeds  will  be  at- 
tempted and  accomplished.  Faith  is  bound  to  overflow  in 
actions. 

Pity  the  Poor  Rich  Christians 

A few  comments  yet  on  the  final  passage  for  this  morn- 
ing, which  is  Jas.  5:1-6.  There  are  two  aims  in  these 
verses — to  show  the  ultimate  worthlessness  of  all  earthly 
riches  and  to  show  the  detestable  character  of  many  persons 
who  possess  riches. 

In  the  East  there  were  three  main  sources  of  wealth.  First 
James  talks  about  corn  and  grain  rotting  away.  Garments  are 
eaten  by  moths,  and  gold  and  silver  are  covered  with  rust. 
But  the  point  is  that  gold  doesn't  rust.  James  is  vividly  warn- 
ing men  that  even  the  most  precious  and  most  apparently 
indestructible  things  are  doomed  to  decay  and  disillusion- 
ment. He  talks  about  the  man  who  becomes  selfish  and 
gains  riches  by  injustice.  He  talks  about  the  selfish  rich 
who  have  lived  in  soft  luxury  and  pleasure,  who  have  chosen 
their  own  end,  and  who  hate  and  slay  the  righteous  man. 

The  word  “riches’  in  Hebrew  means  “heavy.’  There  is  a 
burden  in  accumulating  riches,  there  is  fear  in  keeping  them, 
there  is  a temptation  in  using  them,  there  is  guilt  in  abus- 
ing them,  sorrow  in  losing  them,  and  ultimately  an  account 
to  be  given  concerning  them. 

Money  makes  three  different  speeches.  It  may  say:  “Hold 
me  and  I will  dry  out  the  foundation  of  sympathy  and  be- 
nevolence in  your  soul,  then  leave  you  bare  and  destitute. 
Grasp  me  tightly  and  I will  change  your  eyes  that  they  re- 
fuse to  look  upon  anything  that  doesn  t contain  my  image. 
Transform  your  ears  so  that  my  soft  metallic  ring  will  drown 
out  the  cries  of  ghettos  and  orphans  and  the  wail  of  perish- 
ing multitudes.  Keep  me,  clutch  me,  and  I will  destroy  your 
sympathy  for  the  race,  your  respect  for  the  right,  and  your 
love  and  reverence  for  God. 

Or  money  may  say;  “Spend  me  for  self-indulgence  and  I 
will  make  your  soul  fat  and  indifferent  to  all  except  your 
own  pleasure.  I will  become  your  master  and  you  will  think 
that  I alone  am  of  importance  and  powerful. 

Or  money  may  say:  “Give  me  away  for  the  benefit  of 
others  and  I will  return  in  streams  of  spiritual  revenue  to 
your  soul.  I will  bless  the  one  that  receives  me  and  you 
that  give  me.  I will  supply  food  for  the  hungry,  raiment 
for  the  naked,  medicine  for  the  sick,  and  send  the  gospel  to 
the  benighted.  At  the  same  time  I will  secure  joy  and  peace 
for  the  soul  that  uses  me.” 

May  the  last  speech  be  the  one  to  which  we  open  our 
ears  and  hearts.  (To  be  continued) 
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Items  and  Comments 


Every  clay  in  the  United  States,  2,500 
drivers  licenses  are  revoked,  and  of  this 
figure  three  quarters  are  “alcohol-involved 
(for  such  causes  as  “drunk  driving  or 
“driving  under  the  influence”). 

So  reports  the  National  Driver  Register 
Service  of  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau,  which  serves  as  the  national  driver 
records  exchange  between  all  the  states 
and  the  federal  government. 

'I'lie  figures  represent  returns  from  all 
states  and  territories.  The  present  pool 
of  all  “problem  drivers  whose  licenses 
have  been  revoked  by  all  reporting  juris- 
dictions for  all  causes  numbers  about  two 
million. 

In  the  past,  these  figures  have  been 
considerably  lower,  because  not  all  juris- 
dictions w ere  reporting. 

The  Driver  Register  figures  would  indi- 
cate that  nearly  650,000  revocations  an- 
nually are  alcohol-involved. 

A demand  that  America  s three  major 
Lutheran  bodies  raise  $750,000  a year  tor 
America’s  Indians  for  10  years  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  Lutheran  Church  and  Indian 
People  forum. 

This  would  be  $1.00  a year  for  each 
Indian  in  the  United  States.  The  money 
would  be  used  for  services  to  Indians. 

The  demand  was  part  of  a seven-point 
challenge  presented  to  the  forum  by  a 
Minnesota  Indian  group  headed  by  Clyde 
Bellecourt  and  Dennis  Banks,  both  of 
Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Banks  took  over  the  podium  at  the 
forum  and  held  it  for  parts  of  two  days 
until  caucuses  of  representatives  from  the 
American  Lutheran  Church,  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,  and  the  Lutheran 
Chureh-Missouri  Synod  agreed  to  endorse 
the  demands. 

The  forum  is  advisory  and  has  no  official 
standing.  However,  representatives  attend- 
ing will  recommend  to  official  boards  of 
their  denominations  that  they  support  the 
demand. 

Another  demand  called  for  creation  of 
advisory  boards  on  Indian  affairs  in  each  of 
the  three  Lutheran  denominations.  It  was 
proposed  that  each  board  be  at  least  75 
percent  Indian. 

West  German  and  West  Berlin  Protestant 
churches  received  $441.7  million  in  income 
from  church  taxes  and  offerings  in  1968, 
according  to  a report  from  the  Evangelical 
Church  in  Germany  (EKID). 

Four  of  the  nearly  20  regional  churches  in 
the  EKID  reported  declines  in  income.  Most 


of  the  others  reported  increases,  up  to  13 
percent  compared  to  two  years  ago. 

Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  in  West 
Germany  receive  funds  from  the  govern- 
ment through  tax  assessments  on  church 
members.  In  order  to  avoid  tax  payments  a 
West  German  must  officially  withdraw  from 
membership. 

The  church  tax  question  has  grown  into  a 
thorny  problem  in  recent  years.  Some 
churchmen  admit  that  financing  through 
contributions  would  be  better  but  admit 
such  a plan  would  drastically  cut  income. 
The  amounts  obtained  through  freewill 
offerings  are  very  small. 

The  death  toll  among  children  in  Biafra 
has  mounted  again  to  1,000  per  day,  Pastor 
Vigo  Mollerup  reported.  Pastor  Mollerup  is 
the  director  of  Nordchurchaid,  the  Scandi- 
navian church  agency  sending  relief  supplies 
into  Biafra. 

Both  starvation  and  disease  aggravated 
by  malnutrition  are  responsible  for  the  death 
toll,  he  said. 

The  relief  flights  by  religious  agencies 
have  been  sharply  curtailed  and  Red  Cross 
relief  flights  have  been  suspended  since 
early  in  June  when  a relief  plane  was  shot 
down  by  the  Nigerian  Air  Force.  The 
present  tonnage  being  flown  into  Biafra 
is  only  about  100  tons  per  night— -about 
one  third  of  what  is  needed.  Pastor  Moller- 
up said. 

Forty-three  workshops  were  part  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  on  Evangelism  held  in  Min- 
neapolis Sept.  8-13. 

They  were  designed  to  show  the  6,000 
to  7,000  delegates  new  ideas  and  new 
methods  in  evangelism. 

“Our  goal,  said  Dr.  Oswald  C.  J.  Hoff- 
man at  St.  Louis,  national  chairman,  “is 
to  send  the  pastors,  laymen,  and  evangel- 
ists back  to  their  parishes  and  fields  of 
service  loaded  with  an  unlimited  number  of 
new  ideas  and  methods  of  how  to  get  the 
job  done. 

Workshops  were  conducted  on  such 
topics  as  "The  Ministry  of  the  Lay  Aposto- 
late,”  “Do  Your  Thing,  “Reaching  the 
High  School  Student,"  “Church  Renewal 
Through  Action  Groups,  “Interracial  Com- 
munity, Using  Secular  Theater  to  Minis- 
ter,” “Every  Member  a Missionary,”  and 
“Leisure  Time  Evangelism. 

The  U.S.  Justice  Department  said  that  it 
does  not  intend  to  ask  the  Supreme  Court 
to  overturn  the  acquittal  of  Dr.  Benjamin 


Spock  on  charges  of  conspiring  to  counsel 
draft  evasion,  but  it  asked  more  time  to 
consider  the  case  of  the  Reverend  William 
Sloane  Coffin,  Jr. 

Also  dropped  were  charges  against 
Michael  Ferber,  a student.  A fourth  man, 
Marcus  Goodman,  was  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  Mr.  Coffin. 

Last  July,  the  First  Circuit  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Boston  reversed  the  convictions 
of  the  four.  They  had  been  found  guilty 
in  1968  of  conspiracy  to  counsel  violation  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act  through  anti- 
Vietnam  war  efforts. 

The  three-judge  appeals’  court  said  there 
was  not  adequate  evidence  against  Dr. 
Spock  and  Mr.  Ferber.  While  the  convic- 
tions of  Mr.  Coffin,  Protestant  chaplain  at 
Yale  University,  and  Mr.  Goodman  were 
reversed,  the  panel  of  judges  said  grounds 
for  conviction  might  have  existed. 

M ore  than  at  any  time  Asia  is  open  to 
the  gospel,  says  a visiting  representative  of 
the  program  staff  of  the  Far  East  Broad- 
casting Company. 

Filipino  Evangelist  Max  D.  Atienza  says  it 
isn't  true  what  many  Christian  leaders 
are  saying  about  Asia  s closed  doors  to 
evangelism.  He  said  he  knows  of  the  op- 
portunities “by  the  increasing  number  of 
people  who  come  forward  at  the  invitation 
during  our  evangelistic  meetings.  Every- 
where,” he  said,  “there  is  a hungering 
among  the  people  to  know  more  about  God. 

The  evangelist  was  en  route  to  Arosa, 
Switzerland,  where  he  will  join  the  faculty 
of  the  World  Training  Center  of  Evangel- 
ism International  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Center’s  founder.  Dr.  John  Haggai.  Atienza 
will  teach  the  methods  of  evangelism  used 
in  Asia. 

He  added  this  significant  observation: 
"Just  because  some  countries  are  closing 
their  doors  to  whites  does  not  mean  they 
are  shutting  out  the  gospel. 

Some  archaeologists  in  Istanbul  think 
they  may  have  found  remains  of  Noah  s 
Ark  under  a glacier  in  a lake  bottom  on 
Mount  Ararat  in  Eastern  Turkey. 

B.  E.  Crawford  of  Washington,  D.C., 
president  of  SEARCH  (Scientific  Exploration 
and  Archaeological  Research  Foundation), 
said  a party  of  six  found  pieces  of  wood 
on  July  31  and  Aug.  2. 

Plans  call  for  further  explorations  next 
summer.  Mr.  Crawford  said  about  900,000 
cubic  yards  of  ice  and  other  substances 
would  have  to  be  removed  to  expose  the 
craft. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


25  Volunteers  Enter  Service 


Sept.  2-11  VS  Orientation  group 


Two  Voluntary  Service  orientation  schools 
are  scheduled  for  September  at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  headquarters  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  to  accommodate  incoming  service  per- 
sonnel. The  25  participants  in  the  Sept. 
2-11  school  and  their  assignments  follow. 

First  row:  Robert  Graber,  Goshen,  Ind., 
psychiatric  aide  for  two  years  at  Children’s 
Psychiatric  Research  Institute,  London,  Ont. ; 
Barbara  Erb,  Wellesley,  Ont.,  hostess  for 
the  Aibonito,  P.R.,  unit  for  one  year; 
Gerald  Strife,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  recrea- 
tion leader  for  two  years  with  the  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  unit;  Delores  Wenger, 
Versailles,  Mo.,  one  year  as  a secretary  at 
Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Bruce  Hartzler,  Orrville,  Ohio,  construction 
worker  with  the  Urban  Rehabilitation 
Coordinating  Committee  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  for  two  years;  Verle  Rufenacht,  Wau- 
seon,  Ohio,  orderly  for  two  years  at  the 
Virginia  Home,  Richmond,  Va. ; and  Jim 
Brubacher,  Elmira,  Ont.,  child  care  worker 
for  one  year  at  Frontier  Boys  Village, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Second  row:  Gerald  Detweiler,  Doyles- 
town,  Pa.,  two  years  as  an  orderly  at  St. 
Francis  Hospital,  Carlsbad,  N.M.;  Karen 
Wenger,  Fredericktown,  Ohio,  kitchen 
assistant  at  Logan  School,  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  for  one  year;  Glenda  Miller,  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.,  one  year  as  a nurse  aide  at 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  Portland,  Ore.; 
Pauline  Replogle,  Curryville,  Pa.,  nurse 
aide  for  six  months  at  Maple  Lawn  Homes, 


Eureka,  111.;  Debra  Bender,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  teacher  aide  for  one  year  in  the 
Chicago,  111.,  public  school  system;  and 
Velma  Peterson,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  one 
year  as  a preschool  helper  with  the  Wichita, 
Kan.,  VS  unit. 

Third  row:  Ted  and  Susan  Stuckey, 

Berne,  Ind.,  program  directors  for  the 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  unit  for  two  years;  Esther 
and  Jonathan  Bucher,  Harman,  W.  Va., 
community  service  workers  for  two  years 
in  Anzac,  Alta.;  Roger  Kauffman,  Haven, 
Kan.,  orderly  at  the  Virginia  Home  in  Rich- 
mond for  two  years;  and  James  Schrock, 
Spencerville,  Ind.,  laundry  and  maintenance 
worker  for  two  years  at  Maple  Lawn 
Homes,  Eureka. 

Fourth  row:  Don  and  Carolyn  Burk- 

holder, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  community 
service  workers  for  two  years  in  Botijas, 
P.R.;  Steve  Ringenberg,  Tiskilwa,  111., 
two  years  as  a child  care  worker  at  Fron- 
tier Boys  Village,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.; 
Paul  Kauffman,  Hopedale,  111.,  community 
service  worker  with  the  Wichita,  Kan., 
unit  for  two  years;  and  Vicki  and  Joseph 
Overholt,  Fredericktown,  Ohio,  mission 
assistants  in  Sinaloa,  Mexico. 

Thirty-two  volunteers  are  anticipated 
for  the  second  orientation  slated  for  Sept. 
15-25.  As  of  Sept.  10  up  to  20  additional 
volunteers  are  planning  to  attend  the  Oct. 
6-16  school.  Around  300  persons  are 
currently  serving  in  56  locations  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Puerto  Rico. 


Financial  Crisis  Possible 

“Something  has  got  to  change  or  drastic 
measures  may  be  the  option  at  our  next 
executive  committee  meeting,’  David  Leath- 
erman,  treasurer  for  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  said  in  Elkhart  on  Sept.  10. 
Leatherman’s  concern:  dark  storm  clouds 
gathering  on  the  Board’s  financial  horizon. 

Leatherman  pointed  out  that  contributions 
are  up  4 percent  for  the  first  five  months 
of  the  new  fiscal  year  beginning  Apr.  1 
as  compared  to  the  same  time  span  in 
1968.  However,  with  the  Board  carrying 
over  a $60,000  deficit  from  last  year  in 
addition  to  the  increased  budget  for  this 
year  based  on  $33  per  member,  Leatherman 
has  valid  cause  for  concern. 

During  annual  business  sessions  in  July 
at  Mission  69  in  Kalona,  Iowa,  Board 
members  in  good  faith  adopted  a budget 
of  $2,041,000  from  contributions  for  the 
1969-70  fiscal  year.  Many  persons  in 
attendance,  however,  felt  this  figure  should 
have  been  doubled  in  light  of  current  for- 
eign and  domestic  needs.  Current  giving 
trends  in  the  Mennonite  Church,  it  would 
appear,  reflect  differing  opinions. 

“We  want  to  serve  the  brotherhood  in 
sharing  and  proclaiming  Christ's  love,’’ 
Leatherman  said.  “We  sense  significant  con- 
cern for  the  broad  spectrum  of  Mennonite 
tvitness,  including  those  programs  we  have 
been  asked  to  carry  as  a General  Board. 
With  all  the  challenges  of  growing  church- 
es overseas  and  at  home,  the  painful  and 
demanding  human  needs  around  the  world, 
the  tremendous  resources  available  in 
persons  and  funds  in  our  North  American 
churches,  we  urgently  ask  the  brotherhood 
to  pray  for  God’s  leading  in  painful  deci- 
sions that  may  lie  ahead. 

Annual  MCC-Missions 
Retreat  Held 

The  annual  MCC  and  Missions  Retreat 
was  held  at  Bienenberg,  Switzerland,  Aug. 
25-30,  with  135  workers  and  children  at- 
tending. 

“A  Light  to  the  Nations  was  the 
theme  of  the  retreat  for  all  Mennonite 
missionaries  and  workers  in  Europe, 
Greece,  North  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East. 

David  Shank,  missionary  in  Belgium, 
gave  the  principal  address  each  day  which 
was  centered  on  the  theme  of  light.  He 
spoke  on  the  topics:  “You  Are  the  Light,” 
“Light  and  Darkness,”  “Don’t  Hide  Your 
Light,”  and  “Light — and  a Smoking  Wick.” 

Prayer  fellowships,  morning  and  evening 
devotions,  discussion  groups,  films,  and 
topics  relative  to  the  workers  and  their 
situations  were  led  each  day  by  various 
personnel  attending  the  retreat. 

Peter  Dyck,  MCC  director  for  Europe 
and  North  Africa,  Conducted  a communion 
service  the  last  night  which  brought  the 
retreat  to  a meaningful  close. 
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In  Appalachian  Hills,  Rural  Renewal 


The  headlines  scream,  "Rich  Land,  Poor 
People.’  Writers  tell  of  the  plight  of  the 
hundreds  of  ill-clothed,  poorly  housed  per- 
sons who  struggle  for  existence.  Photograph- 
ers snap  the  sights  of  tumbling  shacks, 
starry-eyed  children,  and  unemployed 
fathers  who  spend  their  days  waiting  for 
hope.  The  story  is  told  over  and  over  of 
the  problems  that  seem  to  be  multiplying 
rather  than  decreasing.  One  reads  of  the 
problems  of  strip  mining,  absentee  coal 
ownership,  dangerous  mining  conditions,  in- 
creased forced  migration,  and  the  problems 
migrants  face  as  jobs  become  more  difficult. 
The  news  media  continue  to  speak  about 
educational  deficiencies,  bad  housing,  adult 
illiteracy,  massive  powerful  local  political 
machines  that  seem  to  control  all  jobs  and 
all  hope  of  progress,  and  citizens  who  seem 
to  be  apathetic  to  the  needs. 

The  problem  that  screams  loudest  for 
solution  is  economic.  Figures  released  by 
the  University  of  Kentucky  show  that  the 
per  capita  income  for  the  state  is  $2,614. 
Letcher  County,  the  place  in  which  MCC 
works,  has  a per  capita  income  of  $1,519. 
Knott  and  Perry,  neighboring  counties, 
were  $764  and  $1,418.  Rate  of  unemploy- 
ment in  most  Eastern  Kentucky  counties 
runs  generally  twice  the  national  average 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  counties  have 
several  hundred  men  employed  on  various 
federal  make-work  and  job  training  pro- 
grams. 

The  job  situation  has  been  so  bad  that 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  have  left 
the  mountains  for  the  industrial  north. 
The  population  of  most  counties  has 
declined  roughly  25  percent  between  1950 
and  1960.  This  mass  migration  has  many 
far-reaching  implications  for  this  area  and 
the  cities  in  the  north  that  have  absorbed 
the  many  workers.  The  most  devastating 
factor  about  this  migration  has  been  that 
those  who  leave  tend  to  be  the  more 
aggressive,  articulate,  and  educated  citizens 
of  the  communities. 

Thousands  have  succeeded  in  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  settled.  Countless 
other  thousands  left  the  mountains  be- 
cause all  they  knew  was  digging  coal — 
coal  that  today  is  mined  more  efficiently 
with  complicated  powerful  machines.  It 
is  this  group,  many  of  which  began  loading 
coal  at  the  age  of  13  or  14,  who  have  found 
that  the  city  is  not  a friendly  place.  These 
men,  many  with  no  education  and  no  skills, 
find  life  in  the  cities  with  their  large  fam- 
ilies extremely  difficult.  They  often  find  the 
adjustments  to  city  life,  to  industrial  jobs, 
congested  housing,  and  impersonalization 
outweighing  the  increased  income  they 
may  be  lucky  enough  to  receive. 

As  one  searches  for  the  causes  of  these 
economic  problems,  attention  is  focused  on 
the  history  of  the  coal  industry  in  the 
mountains.  The  history  of  coal  has  been 


one  of  great  booms  and  full  employment 
followed  by  periods  of  great  depression 
and  the  resultant  unemployment  for  many. 
During  the  great  depression,  welfare  and 
the  dole  became  an  important  part  in 
the  survival  of  many.  After  the  depression, 
the  system  continued  and  today  is  a vital 
part  of  the  economy.  Because  of  poor  educa- 
tion, dangerous  working  conditions,  inade- 
quate health  knowledge  and  facilities,  and 
a generally  aging  population,  welfare  has 
to  play  an  increasing  role  in  the  economic 
stability  of  the  area.  In  many  mountain 
counties,  as  many  as  50  percent  of  the 
population  receive  some  type  of  assistance: 
a check,  food  stamps,  or  medical  card. 
Most  of  these  persons  are  unemployable, 
though  a small  percentage  would  be  capable 
of  employment  if  it  existed. 

Statistics  and  general  information  describe 
situations  and  things;  they  say  little  about 
people.  Herein  lies  the  greater  problem. 
Isolated  from  services,  unemployed  or  un- 
employable, existing  on  corn  bread  and 
beans,  living  in  hillside  shacks  that  lack 
plumbing  and  adequate  room,  hundreds 
exist  with  no  hope,  goals,  or  purpose  in 
life.  Life  has  been  a long  story  of  defeat 
and  failure. 

The  only  joy  is  the  voice  of  children  play- 
ing. Children  that  are  loved  dearly,  are  fed 
as  well  as  possible  and  get  as  much  educa- 
tion as  can  be  afforded.  And  as  the  children 
bring  joy,  they  also  bring  anguish  as  par- 
ents wonder  how  they  will  be  fed  and 
clothed.  They  also  bring  fear  and  dread 
as  the  parents  know  that  their  children  will 
someday  have  to  leave  home  to  search  for 
work  and  compete  for  jobs  with  persons  with 
better  education,  broader  cultural  and 
social  experiences,  and  healthier  bodies. 

The  church  must  somehow  become  more 
deeply  involved  in  the  problems  of  Ap- 
palachia. There  are  several  ways  that  this 
might  be  done. 

The  church  must  first  recognize  that 
poverty  is  produced  by  environment,  by  lack 
of  experience,  by  lack  of  opportunity,  sup- 
port, knowledge,  and  understanding  that 
makes  opportunity  accessible.  Poverty  is  a 
problem  of  people  caused  by  certain  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  factors.  It  is 
people  in  despair,  people  who  have  had  all 
chances  for  hope  stripped  from  them.  The 
only  difference  between  us  and  those  in 
poverty  we  read  about  is  that  we  were  giv- 
en the  chance  for  hope  and  growth  in 
many  different  ways. 

The  church  must  become  an  agent  for 
prevention,  rather  than  simply  treatment. 
Both  individuals  and  larger  groups  must 
become  better  informed,  more  concerned, 
and  much  more  vocal  in  expressing  ideas 
to  those  serving  people.  We  need  to  be 
working  for  improved  public  welfare  laws, 
more  effective  and  expanded  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  educational 


programs,  improved  health  legislation,  and 
finally  more  opportunities  for  the  poor.  The 
VS  programs  need  to  be  helping  persons 
with  extra  capital  and  much  needed 
expertise  to  channel  this  knowledge  and 
capital  into  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  our  j 
nation. 

Today,  as  never  before,  the  institutional  < 
church’s  validity  is  being  questioned.  No- 
where is  it  being  questioned  more  than  in  J 
the  poorer,  less  developed  areas  of  our 
nation.  The  poor  have  been  forced  to  con- 
cede that  the  church  has  deserted  them. 

As  individuals  we  must  decide  whether  we 
wish  to  reinforce  this  impression  or  make  an 
all-out  effort  to  serve  man — whatever  his 
state,  wherever  he  may  be. — Rodney  Hartz-  ■ 
ler,  who  recently  completed  a two-year 
term  working  with  MCC’s  community 
development  program  in  Eastern  Kentucky. 

Eastern  Board 

-I 

Appoints  Workers 

Four  mission  associates  were  appointed 
to  overseas  service  by  the  Eastern  Mission 
Board  on  Sept.  9: 

Harold  and  Joyce  Lefever,  Ulysses, 

Pa.,  to  a three-year  term  as  store  manager  ( 
couple  for  Belize  Trading  Center,  British 
Honduras.  Kenneth  D.  Brunk,  Denbigh, 

Va.,  and  Donald  J.  Stoltzfus,  Parkesburg, 

Pa.,  to  a three-year  term  in  Tanganyika 
Mennonite  Church’s  rural  development 
project  at  Tarani,  near  Musoma,  Tanzania.  ' 

In  this  same  meeting  two  overseas 
missionaries  were  reappointed:  Stella 

Newswanger,  Gap,  Pa.,  to  a four-year  term  j 
in  Tanzania,  to  serve  in  the  offices  of  the 
Tanganyika  Mennonite  Church.  Dorothy 
Showalter,  Waynesboro,  Va.,  to  a two- 
year  term  in  mission  board  office  in 
Tegucigalpa,  Honduras. 

Board  to  Operate 
Aspen  Chapel  Program 

In  what  was  described  as  an  unexpected  . 
move  during  a Sept.  1 meeting  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  in  Aspen,  Colo.,  program 
responsibilities  for  the  new  structure  were 
turned  over  to  the  Home  Missions  Division 
of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Aspen’s  new  landmark,  now  completed 
and  already  well  used,  was  formally  dedi- 
cated on  Sunday  afternoon,  Aug.  31.  Under 
the  leadership  of  E.  M.  Yost,  overseer 
emeritus  of  Rocky  Mountain  Mennonite 
Conference,  the  project  was  developed  over 
the  past  four  years  with  the  concept  of  a 
wayside  chapel  for  private  meditation  and 
services  open  to  all  who  seek  reconciliation 
with  God  and  their  fellowmen. 

As  the  agent  for  the  Corporate  Board, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  will  appoint 
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a chapel  board  of  three  to  five  members  to 
direct  and  develop  the  chapel  program,  ap- 
point a director  and  other  staff  as  needed, 
plan  financial  needs,  and  project  further  ac- 
tivities, facilities,  and  program.  Simon 
Gingerich,  secretary  for  Home  Missions, 
has  appointed  Paul  Martin,  a resident  of 
Aspen,  as  interim  director  until  a long- 
term staff  person  can  be  secured. 

Regular  Sunday  vesper  services  have  al- 
ready been  scheduled  in  cooperation  with 
local  ministers  and  musicians.  Daily  organ 
meditations,  discussion  groups,  and  semi- 
nars are  already  in  the  planning  stages,  and 
individuals  will  be  welcomed  to  use  the 
facilities  for  private  and  public  religious 
observances. 

Chapel  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  stands 
as  an  expression  of  ecumenical  concern  and 
interchange,  a worship  center  for  the 
traveling  public,  and  a focal  point  for 
seminars,  musical  programs,  conferences, 
and  study  groups.  Other  possible  uses  are 
being  explored. 

The  Chapel  is  located  at  the  junction 
of  Maroon  and  Castle  Creek  roads  west 
of  Aspen  on  Highway  82. 

Two  Conferences  Set 
at  Goshen  College 

Two  special  conferences — one  on  “Nurs- 
ing Assessment’  and  one  on  "Drugs,  A 
School  and  Community  Problem  — are 
being  held  at  Goshen  College  in  September. 

Miss  R.  Faye  McCain,  professor  of  nurs- 
ing at  the  University  of  Michigan,  was  the 
special  speaker  at  an  all-day  conference  on 
“Nursing  Assessment”  on  Saturday,  Sept.  13. 

Intended  to  help  nurses  learn  current 
methods  of  collecting  information  and 
identifying  patients  nursing  problems,  the 
conference  was  designed  for  nurses  interest- 
ed in  developing  more  skill  in  personaliz- 
ing care  to  patients  in  hospitals  or  in  other 
health-related  agencies. 

Miss  McCain  is  director  of  the  graduate 
program  in  medical-surgical  nursing  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  a clinical  nurs- 
ing specialist  in  medical-surgical  nursing 
at  the  University  Hospital  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  She  with  her  graduate  students  has 
developed  a special  method  of  assessing 
functional  abilities  of  patients  which  is 
gaining  increasing  recognition  in  the  nurs- 
ing profession.  Findings  from  using  the 
systematic  approach  serve  as  the  basis  for 
making  nursing  diagnoses,  planning  and 
evaluating  nursing  therapy,  and  providing 
individualized  care  to  patients. 

“Drugs,  A School  and  Community 
Problem”  will  be  the  subject  of  the  annual 
Northern  Indiana  School  Health  Conference 
to  be  held  at  Goshen  College  on  Sept.  25. 

Special  speaker  will  be  Superior  Court 
Judge  Stanley  A.  Raymer,  of  Elkhart,  Ind., 
who  will  speak  on  “The  Court  and  the 
Drug  Offender.” 

Other  highlights  of  the  conference  will  be 


a film  on  drug  abuse  and  a panel  discus- 
sion. 

The  conference  is  designed  to  be  of  value 
to  doctors,  nurses,  health  agency  personnel, 
ministers,  and  principals  and  teachers  in 
public  and  private  schools. 

Broadcast  Crosses 
Cultural  Lines 

A broadcast  originating  in  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  and  released  in  Ghana  brings  fellowship 
and  friendship  to  a lonely  East  Indian 
schoolteacher  in  West  Nigeria. 

Miss  L.  Rau,  ilesh.  West  Nigeria,  writes 
to  Way  to  Life  offices  in  Accra,  Ghana:  “I 
am  a regular  listener  of  your  radio  minis- 
try. ...  I live  in  a town  where  there  are 
no  English  services  and  the  radio  is  the 
only  spiritual  contact  I have  apart  from  my 
reading. 

“I  was  born  a Hindu  and  accepted  the 
Lord  a year  and  a half  ago,”  she  continues. 
“I  say  this  because  I want  to  proclaim 
what  the  Lord  has  done  for  me.  I head 
a girls’  school  here.  1 stay  all  alone  and 
the  only  occupation  1 have  outside  school- 
work  is  reading. 

“I  will  be  grateful  if  you  can  send  your 
free  Bible  correspondence  course,  “Gods 
Great  Salvation.  ...  I also  need  coun- 
seling ...  to  unburden  my  soul  occasionally. 

“An  expatriate  (here  seven  years)  dealing 
with  local  people  faces  many  delicate  prob- 
lems of  relationship  and  adjustment,  Miss 
Rau  concludes.  “I  need  Gods  strength 
and  His  guidance.  Please  remember  me 
in  your  prayers. 

The  Way  to  Life  with  David  Augsburg- 
er,  speaker,  is  broadcast  overseas  to 

Roto-Tilling  the  Rice  Region 

It  is  the  rainy  season  in  this  Central 
Highlands  town  of  Di  Linh,  Vietnam.  Con- 
tinual showers  have  turned  the  roads  and 
footpaths  into  muddy  quagmires,  and  the 
long  flat  rice  paddies  in  the  valleys  into 
smooth  shallow  ponds.  The  Montagnard 
women  with  heavy  baskets  upon  their  backs 
make  their  way  barefoot  through  the  rain 
from  the  relocation  camps  surrounding  Di 
Linh  to  the  central  market  within  the 
town.  With  the  monsoon  rains,  their  hus- 
bands are  once  again  wading  knee-deep 
in  the  fields.  With  the  same  rough  hoes 

they  have  used  for  centuries,  they  are 
preparing  the  paddies  for  rice  seeding.  They 
are  hopeful  that  the  rice  land  will  yield 
enough  to  feed  their  families,  and  maybe 
a little  more  to  sell  at  the  market. 

Many  of  the  farmers  are  finding  their 

work  a lot  easier  this  year.  Four  large 

diesel-engined  roto-tillers  are  being  used 
to  cultivate  the  rice  land.  The  tillers  are 
part  of  Vietnam  Christian  Service’s  newest 
agricultural  project  in  Di  Linh.  VNCS 


English-speaking  areas  in  Africa,  Asia, 
and  the  Caribbean. 


"Christ  Is  Here" 

“I  have  joined  with  a group  of  women 
who  meet  each  Wednesday  morning  for 
prayer  and  Bible  study,  reported  Lillian 
Zimmerman  to  Eastern  Board’s  home  mis- 
sions office.  “In  the  group  are  women 
whom  the  Lord  has  marvelously  saved  from 
adultery,  suicide,  mental  illness,  sickness, 
etc.  It’s  a thrill  to  see  that  Christ  is  here, 
meeting  deep  human  needs.  LeRoy  is  also 
becoming  involved  in  the  Albany  Christian 
Businessmen  s Committee. 

LeRoy  and  Lillian  Zimmerman,  together 
with  J.  Clyde  and  Vera  Keener  and  family, 
moved  to  Albany  in  mid-July  as  a self- 
supporting  missionary  team.  They  plan 
to  relate  to  Christians  in  their  communities, 
pioneering  new  patterns  of  gospel  out- 
reach. They  are  working  closely  with  the 
Steven  Nafziger  family  who  have  been 
resident  in  Albany  for  several  years. 

“Once  a week  we  meet  as  a team, 
said  Lillian,  “to  exchange  experiences, 
to  study  the  Bible,  and  to  pray  together. 
Our  discussions  range  over  a broad  variety 
of  biblical  and  practical  issues;  then  we 
come  to  the  Lord  in  prayer. 

“We  have  been  well  accepted  in  the 
community — by  our  neighbors,  and  in  the 
churches  we  have  visited.  As  a prayer  re- 
quest we  would  mention  the  need  for 
better  jobs — so  that  we  can  become  fully 
self-supporting.” 

The  Zimmermans  are  at  home  at  2023 
West  Broad  Avenue,  and  the  Keeners  at 
1924  Whitney  Avenue,  Albany,  Ga.  31701. 


bought  only  one  of  the  12  horsepower 
machines.  Two  were  donated  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Social  Welfare  in  nearby  Bao  Loc, 
and  the  other  is  loaned  to  VNCS  by  Fa- 
ther Grison,  a French  Catholic  priest  in  Di 
Linh.  Gayle  Preheim,  a VNCS  community 
developer  from  Freeman,  S.D.,  keeps  the 
roto-tillers  in  operable  condition  and  rents 
them  to  Montagnard  farmers  in  the  Di  Linh 
area.  Along  with  agricultural  classes  and 
ongoing  experimental  crop  and  animal 
husbandry  projects  which  VNCS  sponsors, 
the  roto-tiller  rental  project  attempts  to 
introduce  the  Montagnards  to  the  newest 
agricultural  methods. 

Each  tractor,  with  a Montagnard  opera- 
tor, rents  for  VN  $150  per  hour  (U.S.  $1.28). 
Equipped  with  special  tires  for  traction  in 
the  deep  rice  paddies,  a roto-tiller  can 
cultivate  two  hectare  (five  acres)  a day  in 
a fraction  of  the  time  it  takes  manually. 
All  the  rental  fees  go  toward  paying  the 
four  Montagnard  drivers,  servicing  the 
machines,  and  supplying  a cushion  fund  in 
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case  of  major  repairs. 

Since  the  program  began  in  the  Di  Linh 
area  at  the  beginning  of  June,  there  has 
been  a tremendous  response.  In  the  first 
few  weeks,  over  one  hundred  farmers  came 
to  Gayle  requesting  rental.  The  machines 
have  been  operating  50  to  60  hours  a 
week.  Gayle,  who  arises  at  six  each  morn- 
ing to  service  and  maintain  the  roto-tillers 
for  their  day’s  work,  thinks  more  tillers 
could  be  used  in  the  project  already.  There 
are  not  enough  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
farmers.  The  more  cultivating  which  can  be 
done  now,  the  greater  the  yield  in  the 
future. 

Ideally,  however,  Gayle  sees  the  roto- 
tiller  project  as  a short-range  one.  Hope- 
fully, the  Montagnards  will  see  the  value  of 
such  machines  to  their  farming,  and  will 
decide  to  buy  their  own  roto-tillers  coop- 
eratively in  each  village.  Already,  VNCS 
is  exploring  possibilities  of  assisting  two 
villages  near  Di  Linh  to  purchase  their 


“If  we  are  going  to  take  Jesus  seriously, 
then  we  have  to  be  concerned  about  peo- 
ple,” says  the  leader’s  guide  accompanying 
Overseas  Report , a 35-minute  color  motion 
picture  produced  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  for  its  overseas  program.  Release 
of  the  film  marks  the  second  production 
effort  for  the  Board’s  own  film  team  com- 
prised of  Harold  Weaver,  producer;  Roy 
Martin,  cinematographer;  and  Steve  Eigsti, 
sound  engineer. 

A concern  for  people  starts  with  the  in- 
dividual, the  film  asserts,  as  it  introduces 
missionary  and  leadership  personnel  re- 
sponsible for  and  involved  in  the  Board’s 
overseas  program.  As  missionaries  and  Board 
staff  interpret  their  work,  the  viewer  is  con- 
fronted with  physical  and  spiritual  needs 
they  are  attempting  to  meet. 

Part  of  the  filmed  report  features  inter- 
views with  West  African  missionaries  Stan 
and  Delores  Friesen  discussing  possible  steps 
to  be  taken  with  mission  work  in  Nigeria. 
Marie  Moyer,  involved  in  literature  work 
in  India,  and  Meera  Lai,  daughter  of 
Bishop  O.  P.  Lai  of  India,  analyze  the  chang- 
ing leadership  patterns  and  church  roles  in 
that  country. 

Overseas  Report  also  provides  exposure 
to  some  of  the  changing  missions  leadership 
— Carl  Kreider,  chairman  of  the  Overseas 
Committee,  who  narrates  the  film;  and  Wil- 
bert Shenk  and  James  Kratz  who  have 
assumed  J.  D.  Graber’s  role  as  administra- 
tive secretaries  in  the  Board’s  overseas 
office. 

“Leadership  Training”  is  the  subject 
discussed  by  Wilbert  Shenk,  while  associate 
secretary  James  Kratz  shares  his  views 
on  the  Latin-American  scene  on  the  basis 
of  his  recent  administrative  visit  there.  J.  D. 
Graber,  presently  a guest  instructor  in 
missions  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  de- 


own machines,  and  become  self-sufficient. 

Nonetheless,  Gayle  is  heartened  by  the 
way  in  which  the  Montagnards  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  new  technology  offered 
them.  Many  of  the  Montagnard  villages 
have  been  relocated  to  more  secure  areas 
on  account  of  the  war.  Once  independent 
and  isolated  in  the  most  rural  areas  of  the 
Highlands,  they  now  find  themselves  pulled 
away  from  their  tribal  traditions  and  living 
closer  to  Vietnamese  towns  and  cities.  The 
Vietnam  government  has  given  them  less 
land  on  which  to  produce,  and  they  are 
brought  into  greater  contact  and  competi- 
tion with  the  Vietnamese.  In  order  to  sur- 
vive and  remain  self-sufficient,  they  must 
have  the  advantages  of  education  and 
agricultural  technology.  Through  programs 
like  Gayle’s  in  Di  Linh,  VNCS  will  continue 
to  offer  them  every  assistance  to  make  their 
land  and  their  lives  as  productive  as  possi- 
ble.— Brennon  Jones,  Vietnam  Christian 
Service. 


fines  a new  era  in  missions  to  climax  the 
film. 

For  diversity  the  film  borrows  footage 
from  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  re- 
lease, Wide  Is  the  River,  employs  still 
frames,  and  utilizes  other  technical  resources. 
Much  of  the  background  script  was  prepared 
by  Boyd  Nelson  and  Steve  Eigsti. 

Overseas  Report  is  well  suited  for  Sun- 
day evening  services,  small  group  input,  Sun- 
day school,  and  other  meetings  to  stimulate 
discussions  on  missions  and  the  church’s 
work  in  the  world.  It  is  especially  recom- 
mended for  use  in  connection  with  Fall 
Missions  Week  observances,  Nov.  2-9,  in 
Mennonite  congregations. 

This  motion  picture,  including  posters 
and  leader’s  guide,  is  available  rent-free 
from  Audio-visuals,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

Church  Dedicated 
in  Katmandu 

Prior  to  1950,  Christians  were  not  per- 
mitted to  reside  in  Nepal.  One  hundred 
and  seventy  years  before  that  date  a group 
of  Christians  in  the  Katmandu  Valley 
were  expelled  by  a new  ruler,  and  a strict 
policy  to  exclude  Christians  was  enforced. 

After  the  revolution  and  change  of  regime 
in  1950-51,  Christians  were  allowed  to  re- 
side in  Nepal,  and  missionary  agencies  were 
permitted  to  return.  They  are  allowed,  un- 
der a new  Constitution  and  National  Law, 
to  practice  their  religion  and  form  congre- 
gations in  various  parts  of  the  city.  At 
present  there  are  five  worshiping  groups, 
including  Nepali  and  foreign  Christians 
conducting  bilingual  services. 

On  Aug.  3,  1969,  members  and  friends  of 
the  “Nepali  Christian  Church”  met  and 


dedicated  their  new  church  hall.  It  is  a 
simple,  but  well-constructed  hall  of  brick 
with  a cement  floor,  steel  trusses,  and 
asbestos  sheeting  roof.  Pastor  Robert  Kar- 
thak  has  led  this  group  from  the  beginning. 

During  the  dedication  service  the  secre-  t 
tary  of  the  congregation  recalled  the  series  fr 
of  events  leading  up  to  this  happy  occasion. 
The  group  began  worshiping  together  12 
years  ago,  and  in  the  course  of  that  time  L 
have  occupied  eight  different  places.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  they  started  a building  fund 
which  enabled  them  to  buy  a piece  of  land 
and  then  finally  to  erect  the  church  hall. 
The  land  and  building  work  has  thus  far  1 
cost  the  equivalent  of  9,700  U.S.  dollars. 
Next  year  they  plan  to  complete  the  pas- 
tor’s house  at  the  back  of  the  hall. 

This  congregation,  as  well  as  other  Chris- 
tian groups  in  Katmandu  and  across  Nepal, 
is  forming  independent  units.  When  a i 
group  has  sufficient  members  they  appoint  J 
a church  committee  to  be  responsible  for 
leading  meetings,  preaching,  handling  ,1 
finances,  and  other  activities.  They  appoint  j 
their  own  leader  or  pastor.  As  yet  there 
are  few  constitutions  and  no  national 
church  body.  There  is,  however,  a Nepal 
Christian  Fellowship,  which  brings  together 
individuals  and  groups  in  an  annual  con- 
ference of  prayer,  Bible  study,  discussion, 
and  creative  unity. — Adapted  from  a United 
Mission  to  Nepal  news  release. 

Mission  Accomplished 

A letter  addressed  to  the  Relief  and 
Service  Division  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  arrived  July  24  from  Daniel  E. 
Hochstetler  of  Goshen,  Ind.  The  letter 
read  in  part: 

“Today  (July  18)  we  laid  to  rest  my 
oldest  nephew,  18-year-old  Wilbur  Hoch- 
stetler who  was  killed  instantly  July  15 
in  an  auto  accident  on  U.S.  20  near 
Shipshewana,  Ind.  Please  accept  the  en- 
closed contribution  in  his  memory  for  the 
overseas  Pax  program.” 

Wilbur  graduated  from  Clinton  Christian 
High  School  near  Goshen  in  June  1969.  In 
a self-study  autobiography  for  psychology 
class  in  his  senior  year,  Wilbur  included 
the  following  paragraph: 

“Last  summer  a classmate  in  an  auto 
accident  suffered  immensely  and  then 
finally  died.  This  made  me  ask  if  I too 
would  be  ready  to  die  at  any  time.  I then 
dedicated  my  life  to  God  and  told  Him  I 
wanted  to  be  in  His  will.  ...  I told  the 
Lord  that  if  He  would  save  me  from  sin 
I would  try  to  serve  Him  the  rest  of  my 
life.  I decided  to  spend  my  alternate 
service  term  in  Pax  or  some  other  type  of 
Voluntary  Service.” 

Wilbur’s  nine-page  paper  ended  on  this 
note: 

“Sometimes  I think  that  I am  not  ac- 
complishing a thing  in  life,  but  then  I 
realize  that  when  a person  has  turned  his 
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life  over  to  God,  he  does  have  a mission 
to  fulfill.” 

In  a class  prophecy  Wilbur  coauthored 
for  the  final  issue  of  the  school  newspaper, 
he  pictured  himself  serving  in  the  Congo 
in  Pax  service.  Almost  ironically,  his 
fatal  accident  occurred  during  his  lunch 
hour  while  en  route  to  the  Selective  Service 
office  in  Goshen  to  correct  a simple  error 
on  his  classification  card. 

“Though  Wilbur  s death  seems  so  un- 
timely and  premature,”  Hochstetler  wrote, 
“we  trust  his  mission  was  fulfilled  as  he 
stated  in  his  autobiography.’ 

Three  New  Trustees 

Three  new  members  and  five  returning 
members  were  recently  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
College. 

Walter  A.  Beachy,  Charles  Longenecker, 
and  John  Thomas  have  joined  the  Board 
as  new  members. 

John  Bontrager,  Richard  C.  Detweiler, 
Roy  D.  Martin,  Herbert  G.  Weaver,  and 
Levi  B.  Weber  will  continue  in  their 
present  roles. 

Beachy  is  the  pastor  of  the  United  Bethel 
Church,  Plain  City,  Ohio.  In  addition,  he 
is  on  the  board  of  the  Rosedale  Bible  In- 
stitute, Rosedale,  Ohio. 

A teacher  at  Lancaster  Mennonite  School, 
Longenecker,  of  New  Holland,  Pa.,  is  a 
member  of  the  New  Holland  Mennonite 
Church. 

A member  of  the  Lyndon  Mennonite 
Church,  Thomas,  Willow  Street,  Pa.,  is 
the  owner  of  the  Willow  Valley  Motel  and 
Restaurant. 

Psychodrama  Plays  Part 
of  Brook  Lane  Program 

Since  its  initiation  in  September  1963, 
psvchodrama  has  been  an  important  part  of 
the  therapeutic  program  at  Brook  Lane 
Psy  chiatric  Center,  Hagerstown,  Md.  Psycho- 
drama  is  a technique  of  group  psycho- 
therapy in  which  the  individuals  involved 
dramatize  their  emotional  problems. 

The  method  was  introduced  at  Brook 
Lane  as  innovative  therapy  by  the  staff 
clinical  psychologist,  G.  Douglas  Warner.  Dr. 
Warner  was  trained  as  a director  of  psycho- 
drama at  the  Moreno  Institute  in  Beacon, 
NY.,  the  leading  training  center  in  the 
country.  The  staff  chaplain,  Chester  Raber, 
is  also  skilled  in  the  technique  and  has 
used  the  method,  particularly  with  groups 
of  ministers.  Trained  aides  assist  in  the 
program. 

The  typical  session  begins  with  a warm- 
ing-up phase  for  the  group  of  eight  to 
twelve  patients  and  three  staff  members,  to 
break  down  any  personal  barriers  and  to 
develop  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust. 
During  this  phase  a real-life  problem  which 


is  of  interest  to  the  group  emerges.  The 
patient  who  can  best  exemplify  the  prob- 
lem becomes  the  star  actor  (technically  called 
the  protagonist)  of  the  drama,  and  a series 
of  role-playing  encounters  follows  until 
some  satisfactory  resolution  of  the  problem 
is  achieved.  The  star  and  the  director  are 
assisted  by  the  aides  who  play  roles  of 
absentee  members  of  the  patient’s  ac- 
quaintances. These  absentees  may  be  living 
or  dead,  real  or  imagined,  and  the  situa- 
tion acted  out  may  take  place  in  the  past, 
present,  or  future.  Other  members  of  the 
group  also  participate  actively  in  the  drama, 
identifying  with  the  players  or  becoming 
players  themselves. 

The  protagonist  or  star  ideally  loses  him- 
self in  the  drama.  He  drops  his  need  for 
approval  and  fear  of  disapproval  that  so 
often  blocks  creative  expression.  Momen- 
tarily he  experiences  the  thrill  of  free  self- 
expression  in  an  atmosphere  of  acceptance. 
He  is  always  directed  toward  a positive  reso- 
lution of  the  problem,  and  never  left 


The  Chestnut  Ridge  Mennonite 
Church,  Orrville,  Ohio,  released  Frank  E. 
Nice  from  pastoral  responsibilities,  Aug.  10, 
to  begin  a new  assignment  under  the 
Virginia  Mission  Board  in  Durham,  N.C.  On 
Aug.  17  Andrew  M.  Hartzler  was  given  an 
official  call  from  the  congregation  to  serve 
as  pastor  which  he  accepted.  He  will  be 
moving  to  the  Orrville  community  in  the 
near  future. 

Anyone  interested  in  relating  to  the  new 
church  at  Durham,  or  knowing  of  persons 
in  the  area,  could  contact  Bro.  Nice  at 
1114  East  Geer  St.,  Durham,  N.C.  27704 
(phone:  919  688-7078)  or  the  Virginia  Mis- 
sion Board  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Here  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  move  in  and  assist 
a developing  urban  church  in  an  expanding 
southern  industrial  and  university  city. 

Allegheny  Conference  Annual  Chris- 
tian Education  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
Scottdale  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church,  Oct.  4. 
The  theme  will  be:  “The  Sunday  Evening 
Service.”  Arnold  Roth,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
will  serve  as  the  resource  person. 

286th  Anniversary  Service  of  the  Men- 
nonite arrival  at  Germantown,  Oct.  12, 
2:30  p.m.,  at  the  Germantown  meetinghouse, 
6121  Germantown  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
John  Ruth,  King  of  Prussia,  Pa.,  will  speak 
on  “They  Without  Us  Are  Not  Complete.” 

New  Gospel  Herald  Every-Home-Plan 
congregation:  Springfield  Mennonite  Church, 
Holland,  Ohio. 

The  Elam  Stoltzfus  family  and  Mabel 
Jean  Boll,  missionaries  appointed  to 
British  Honduras,  left  the  States  on  Aug. 
27  for  language  school  in  Costa  Rica,  where 


hanging.  Only  through  trust  in  the  group 
and  the  director  is  the  protagonist  able  to 
expose  his  areas  of  personal  concern  with 
the  openness  necessary  for  a radical  change 
in  his  neurotic,  self-defeating  behavior.  He 
is  always  guided  toward  personal  growth. 

The  session  is  concluded  by  a period  of 
shared  experience.  The  star  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  himself  to  the  group  and 
has  become  the  vehicle  of  an  important 
experience  for  most  group  members.  By 
identifying  with  the  protagonist,  each 
member  is  able  to  relate  some  of  his 
own  experience  as  these  are  suggested  by 
the  psychodrama  experience.  This  sharing 
experience  then  has  therapeutic  value  to 
the  members  of  the  group. 

The  groups  are  open-ended  so  that  a 
few  members  drop  out  and  a few  members 
are  added  each  week.  But  the  groups  are 
held  constant  from  eight  to  twelve  mem- 
bers. A patient  normally  can  expect  to  at- 
tend 10  to  20  sessions  and  to  present  a 
problem  at  least  once  or  twice. 


they  will  spend  three  months  before  going 
on  to  their  respective  assignments  in  Orange 
Walk  and  San  Felipe. 

Barbara  Beiler  transferred  to  San  Felipe, 
British  Honduras,  Aug.  11,  to  assist  Judy 
Miller  in  the  clinic. 

Leona  Yoder  left  the  States  on  Aug. 
8 for  her  first  term  of  teaching  at  Good 
Shepherd  School,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia. 
She  was  scheduled  to  arrive  Aug.  14. 

Marian  Jean  Landis  and  Debbie 
Yoder  left  Ethiopia  on  Aug.  14  for  the 
United  States.  Marian  had  served  eleven 
months  in  the  Addis  Ababa  mission  office; 
Debbie,  daughter  of  Paul  and  Daisy  Yoder, 
returned  to  the  States  to  attend  Eastern 
Mennonite  College. 

The  Paul  Gingrich  family  has  moved  to 
215  Carter  Ave.,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526,  where 
Paul  will  attend  Goshen  Seminary. 

Anna  Mary  Yoder  arrived  in  the  States 
on  July  30  after  completing  her  term  of 
service  in  Honduras.  Her  address  is 
Wellman,  Iowa  52356. 

Lydia  Kurtz  arrived  in  Tegucigalpa, 


Calendar 


Mennonite  Secondary  Teachers  Convention,  Camp 
Friedenswald,  Cassopolis,  Mich.,  Sept.  25-28. 
Allegheny  Christian  Education  Annual  Meeting,  Scott- 
dale, Pa,,  Oct.  4 

Worship  Seminar,  Prairie  Street  Church,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Oct.  16-18. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session,  Nov.  14,  15. 
Southwest  Conference,  Downey,  Calif.,  Nov.  27-29. 
Mennonite  General  Council  Meeting,  Chicago,  111.,  Dec. 
9,  10. 
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Honduras,  on  Aug.  7 for  her  teaching  as- 
signment at  Pine  Grove  Academy. 

Mary  Leaman  left  the  States  on  Aug. 
24  for  Costa  Rica,  where  she  will  spend 
three  months  in  language  school  before  re- 
turning to  missionary  service  at  Gualaco, 
Honduras. 

Clara  Landis  left  the  States  on  Aug.  9 
to  return  to  her  teaching  assignment  at 
Rosslyn  Academy,  Nairobi,  Kenya. 

Janet  Zimmerman  left  the  States  on  Aug. 
18  for  her  first  term  as  teacher  in  Rosslyn 
Academy. 

The  Harold  Reed  family  arrived  in  the 
States  for  furlough  on  Aug.  10.  Their 
address  is  1 Cortland  Rd.,  Bordentown, 
N.J.  08505.  Harold  is  studying  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary. 

The  Ivan  Leaman  family  arrived  in  the 
States  on  Aug.  15  for  a one-year  furlough. 
Their  address  is  c/o  Lloyd  Eby,  R.  1, 
Ronks,  Pa.  17572. 

The  John  Zook  family  and  Everett  and 
Leona  Mver  left  the  States  on  Aug.  18 
for  their  first  terms  of  service  in  Somalia. 

Leon  and  Elaine  Good,  Martha  Horst, 
and  Rhoda  Kennel  arrived  in  Somalia  for 
their  first  terms  of  service  Aug.  29. 

The  James  Shelly  family,  on  furlough 
from  Somalia,  have  moved  to  163  Reser- 
voir St.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  James  is  study- 
ing at  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 

Elva  Landis  left  the  States  on  Aug.  4 
for  her  fourth  term  of  service  as  a nurse  in 
Tanzania. 

Alta  Weaver  left  Musoma  for  furlough 
on  Aug.  23  and  was  scheduled  to  arrive  in 
the  States  on  Sept.  19.  Her  address  is 
R.  1,  Stevens,  Pa.  17578. 

Donald  and  Doris  Sensenig  and  family 
arrived  in  Saigon  on  July  24  for  their 
second  term  of  service.  They  are  living  on 
the  northwest  side  of  Saigon  and  are  look- 
ing forward  to  beginning  some  type  of 
witness  and  service  project,  possibly  work- 
ing with  MCC-VNCS,  who  have  built  140 
housing  units  for  refugees  in  this  area. 

Bishop  Zedekia  M.  Kisare,  for  whom 
many  prayers  were  offered  at  the  time  of 
his  physical  disability  several  months  ago, 
has  experienced  reasonable  recovery,  but  is 
somewhat  limited  in  his  activities. 

Change  of  address:  Lee  J.  Miller  from 
Cheraw,  Colo.,  to  Apt.  No.  2,  1000  Car- 
teret St.,  Pueblo,  Colo.  81005.  Keith  M. 
Esch  from  Scottdale,  Pa.,  to  312  S.W.  H St., 
Richmond,  Ind.  47374.  Phone:  317  966-4363. 
Darrel  D.  Otto  from  Denver,  Colo.,  to 
7156  Stuart,  Westminster,  Colo.  80030.  S. 
Jay  Hostetler  from  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  to 
15559  Curtis  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.  48235. 
Tilman  Smith,  901  Mervin  Ave.,  Goshen, 
Ind.  46526.  Leroy  Bechler  from  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  to  8806  Third  Ave.,  Ingle- 
wood, Calif.  90305.  Phone:  213  751-0797. 

Special  meetings:  Harold  Fly,  Schwenks- 
ville,  Pa.,  at  Salem  Ridge,  Greencastle, 
Pa,  Sept.  21-28.  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Freemansville,  At- 


more,  Ala.,  Sept.  25  to  Oct.  2.  Ivan  Yoder, 
Belleville,  Pa.,  at  First  Mennonite,  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.,  Oct.  1-5.  Wilbur  Smoker,  New- 
port News,  Va.,  at  Sandy  Hill,  Sadsbury- 
ville.  Pa.,  Oct.  14-19.  David  I.  Miller, 
Flint,  Mich.,  at  Greenwood,  Del.,  Oct.  19- 
26.  Eli  Yutzy,  International  Falls,  Minn., 
at  Rich  Valley,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  Oct.  9-19. 

New  members  by  baptism:  four  at  Zion, 
Broadway,  Va. 

A secondary  school  teachers’  conven- 
tion for  personnel  from  the  Mennonite  high 
schools  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
will  be  held  Sept.  25-28  at  Camp  Friedens- 
wald,  Cassopolis,  Mich.  The  convention 
is  sponsored  by  the  Mennonite  Secondary 
Education  Council,  an  affiliate  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education.  Speakers 
throughout  the  weekend  will  be  John  M. 
Lederach,  A.  Don  Augsburger,  Paul  M. 
Lederach,  Albert  J.  Meyer,  Daniel  Kauffman, 
and  Paul  Mininger. 

The  following  missionaries  arrived 
safely  at  their  destinations  for  service  terms 
the  first  week  of  September:  Elizabeth 

Bevler,  London,  England;  Otis  and  Betty 
Hochstetler,  Brasilia,  Brazil;  Dale  and 
Laura  Schumm,  Bihar,  India.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Quintus  Leatherman  arrived  in  the  U S. 
from  London  on  Sept.  3,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Stetter  were  scheduled  to  return 
to  Algeria  on  Sept.  20. 

Mrs.  Roy  Kreider,  Ramat  Hasharon, 
Israel,  was  admitted  to  a Tel  Aviv  hos- 
pital on  Sept.  4 for  major  surgery.  Roy 
wrote  on  Sept.  7:  “Florence  is  making  very 
good  recovery,  but  will  remain  in  the 
hospital  for  a week  with  further  recupera- 
tion at  home.’ 

Mrs.  John  Beachy  writes  from  Bihar, 
India:  “Pain  for  our  family  in  being 

separated  from  friends  after  nine  years  at 
Latehar  has  been  compensated  by  renewed 
and  new  acquaintances  at  Chandwa  where 
we  spent  our  first  ten  years.  We  now 
participate  in  eight  fellowship  groups  in 
the  Chandwa  area  and  also  in  the  Chandwa 
Bible  Training  School  for  new  leaders, 
which  touches  the  teaching  program  for 
the  whole  church. 

Mary  Ellen  Shoup  is  home  from  Al- 
geria on  a one-year  furlough.  Address: 
8437  Lilenthal  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mary  Ethel  Heatwole  from  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  arrived  home  Aug.  26  following 
a one-year  assignment  as  dietitian  at  the 
United  Mission  to  Nepal  Hospital  in  Kat- 
mandu. 

A building  supervisor  is  needed  for 
the  construction  of  a new  unit  house  at 
Camp  Rehoboth,  St.  Anne,  111.  The  proj- 
ect, scheduled  to  begin  this  fall,  could  also 
use  Voluntary  Service  personnel  in  various 
phases  of  the  building  project.  For  more 
information  write  John  Lehman,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514. 

The  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  Menno- 
nite Seminary  held  its  second  two-week 


inter-term  seminar  on  July  15-24.  Jacob 
Loewen,  anthropologist  and  American  Bible 
Society  consultant,  was  special  guest  lectur- 
er on  the  theme,  “Practical  Anthropology 
and  Communicating  the  Gospel.”  More 
than  50  students,  graduates,  and  pastors  j 
from  Argentina  and  Uruguay  participated. 

A songfest  for  Mennonites  of  Uruguay  J 
held  July  27  in  Montevideo  attracted  more 
than  400  participants.  Represented  were  80 
children  and  over  100  youth  and  adults 
from  four  interior  colonies  as  well  as  the 
choirs  of  the  German-speaking  Mennonite  I 
church  in  Montevideo  and  the  Seminary,  j 
Music  students  from  the  Seminary  directed  J 
the  choirs  and  provided  instrumental  ac-  i 
companiment. 

Secretaries  are  urgently  needed  al 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  headquarters 
in  Elkhart,  Ind.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
firsthand  involvement  in  the  Mennonite  ' 
Church's  mission  program.  For  more  in-  | 
formation  write  the  Personnel  Office,  Box  i 
370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

Lloyd  and  Joan  Miller,  VS  couple 
at  the  Robstown,  Tex.,  unit,  have  begun 
teaching  assignments  for  the  new  school 
year — Lloyd  in  special  education  for  f 

seventh-grade  slow  learners  and  Joan  as 
a day  care-kindergarten  teacher  with 
Wesley  Community  Center  operated  by  the 
Methodist  Church.  Both  assignments  in- 
volve rigid  schedules  and  added  responsi- 
bilities. The  Millers,  from  Elkhart,  Ind., 
have  been  in  Robstown  since  August  1968. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

The  Aug.  19  issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald 
proved  to  be  very  interesting  and  provocative  as 
well  Presenting  that  fine  article,  “Christ,  the  j 
Savior,”  by  Frances  E.  Burkey,  immediately  j 
following  “The  Dreamers  of  Dreams,  in  j 
which  Milton  Schwartzentruber  uses  the  term 
“savior”  so  promiscuously,  shows  good  editing. 

It  is  problematical  whether  it  is  advisable  to 
use  certain  words  too  freely.  E.g.:  We  hear  peo- 
ple speaking  of  their  Gethsemane  experiences, 
or  designating  everybody  as  “saviors,  when  in 
reality  in  Christian  thinking  and  teaching  the 
former  is  a unique  experience,  the  latter  a 
unique  person.  Frances  E.  Burkey  s article  graph- 
ically presents  the  latter,  while  in  “The  Dreamers 
of  Dreams  the  unique  Saviorhood  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  practically  lost  sight  of;  thus,  perhaps 
inadvertently,  siding  with  the  age-old  opposition 
to  the  virgin  birth  and  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  the  very  source 
which  qualified  Him  to  be  a (and/or  our)  Savior,. 

“Church  News’  is  fascinating  also.  The  first  | 
paragraph  is  so  honest.  "...  the  . . man  . . . 
Mennonites  like  ...”  Later  in  the  article  this 
man  is  said  to  be  “.  . . extremely  idealistic.  ... 

Many  solutions  re  the  Arab-Israeli  situation  ; 
have  been  offered  since  1948.  A general  omis-  | 
sion  of  these  suggestions  has  been  the  uncon- 
ditional covenant  God  made  with  Abraham,  con-  [ 
firmed  to  Isaac,  and  later  to  Jacob  or  Israel,  | 
Ishmaelites  and  Edomites  do  not  qualify  as  ( 
confederates  with  Israel  to  provide  a permanent 
solution  to  this  disturbing  problem,  since  the  I 
promise  was  through  Isaac.  E 
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Granted,  this  presentation  is  not  acceptable 
to  everyone;  however.  Scripture,  according  to 
scholars  in  their  own  right,  contains  well  over 
four  hundred  passages  bearing  out  this  truth 
and  detailing  rather  minutely  how  the  Middle 
East  situation  will  be  settled  ultimately. 

— S.  C.  Brubacher,  Ayr,  Ont. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Birky  — Good.  — John  Birky,  Valparaiso, 
Ind.,  and  Suzanne  Good,  Kouts,  Ind.,  both  of 
Hopewell  cong.,  bv  John  F.  Murrav,  Aug.  23, 
1969. 

Blough  — Stutzman.  — James  Blough  and 
Marva  Stutzman,  both  of  Hesston  (Kan.)  cong., 
by  Peter  B.  Wiebe,  Aug.  10,  1969. 

Broadwater — Burkholder. — Lee  Broadwater, 

Jennings,  Md.,  and  Alta  Burkholder,  Bittinger, 
Md.,  at  the  Glade  Church,  by  Melvin  Nussbaum, 
Aug.  2,  1969. 

Davis — Sprunger. — Larry  Davis,  Kent,  Ohio, 
and  Carol  Sprunger,  Dalton,  Ohio,  Orrville 
cong.,  by  J.  Lester  Graybill,  Aug.  23,  1969. 

Hess — Lefever. — Luke  C.  Hess,  Willow 

Street,  Pa.,  Byerland  cong.,  and  Dorothy  Mae 
Lefever,  Willow  Street,  Pa.,  Sunnyside  cong.,  by 
Clayton  L.  Keener,  Aug.  30,  1969. 

Horst  — Brubaker.  — Don  Horst,  Hesston 
(Kan.)  cong.,  and  Rachel  Brubaker,  Manheim, 
Pa.,  by  Peter  B.  Wiebe,  Aug.  9,  1969. 

Lin — Yoder. — Edgar  Lin,  Taiwan  (Nation- 
alist China),  Goshen  College  cong.,  and  Kathleen 
L.  Yoder,  Allensville  (Pa.)  cong,  by  Nelson  R. 
Roth,  Sept.  5,  1969. 

Martin — Summers. — Carl  H.  Martin,  Williams- 
port, Pa.,  Indian  town  cong.,  and  Beatrice  F. 
Summers,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  North  End  cong., 
by  James  M.  Shank,  Aug.  30,  1969. 

Martin  — Hollinger.  — Jerry  W.  Martin, 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  Indiantown  cong.,  and  Jean 
Marie  Hollinger,  Ephrata  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  J.  Elvin 
Martin,  Aug.  23,  1969. 

Miller — Classen. — Larry  Miller,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  East  Union  cong.,  and  Wilma  Classen, 
Hesston  (Kan.)  cong.,  by  Peter  B.  Wiebe,  Aug. 
9,  1969. 

Nolt — Zimmerman. — Ivan  W.  Nolt,  Jr., 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  and  Erla  D.  Zimmerman, 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  both  of  Gehman  s cong.,  by 
Howard  Z.  Good,  Aug.  30,  1969. 

Oswald — Hunsberger. — James  R.  Oswald, 
Salem  cong.,  Shickley,  Neb.,  and  Phyllis  D. 
Hunsberger,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  cong.,  by  Richard 
C.  Detweiler,  Aug.  31,  1969. 

Ropp  — Bender.  — Nelson  Wayne  Ropp, 
Poole,  Ont.,  cong.,  and  Marie  Lydian  Bender, 
Cassel,  Ont.,  cong.,  by  Vernon  B.  Zehr,  Aug. 
23,  1969. 

Sauder — Hostetler. — Ronald  Sauder,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Central  cong.,  and  Jane  Hostetler, 

Vandalia,  Mich.,  Methodist  Church,  by  

Woods,  Aug.  23,  1969. 

Schloneger — Rodgers. — Weldon  Schloneger, 
Louisville,  Ohio,  Beech  cong.,  and  Florence  Rod- 
gers, Hesston,  Kan.,  Whitestone  cong.,  by 
Jerry  Weaver,  June  7,  1969. 

Shank — Sanders. — Carl  F.  Shank,  Evanston, 
111.,  Science  Ridge  cong.,  and  Peggy  Anne 
Sanders,  Rock  Falls,  111.,  Lutheran  Church,  by 
Edwin  J.  Stalter,  Aug.  23,  1969. 

Eshleman — Horst. — J.  Leon  Eshleman,  Man- 
heim, Pa.,  and  Melba  R.  Horst,  New  Holland, 
Pa  , both  of  Chestnut  Hill  cong.,  by  H.  Raymond 
Charles,  Aug.  30,  1969. 

Stemmier — Roth. — Michael  Patrick  Stemmier, 
Hesson,  Ont.,  Catholic  Church,  and  Janet 
Elaine  Roth,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  East  Zorra  cong., 


by  Newton  L.  Gingrich,  Aug.  29,  1969. 

Ulrich — Lauber. — Dennis  Ulrich,  Glennon 

Heights  cong.,  Denver,  Colo.,  and  Shirley  Lauber, 
Salem  cong.,  Shickley,  Neb.,  by  Lee  Schlegel, 
Aug.  30,  1969. 

Weirich — Hedrick. — Samuel  Weirich,  Jr., 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and 
Verna  Hedrick,  Hatfield,  Pa.,  Perkasie  cong., 
by  James  M.  Lapp,  Aug.  23,  1969. 

Wenger — Hostetler. — Kenneth  Wenger,  Orr- 
ville, Ohio,  Chestnut  Ridge  cong.,  and  Rita 
Hostetler,  Orrville  (Ohio)  cong.,  by  A.  J. 
Metzler,  June  21,  1969. 

Wood — Shible. — Denny  R.  Wood,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  Central  cong..  Archbold,  Ohio,  and 
Marsha  Shible,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Baptist  Church, 
Aug.  23,  1969. 

Yancey — Short— Bruce  Yancey,  Myakka  City, 
Fla.,  Bay  Shore  cong.,  and  Ruth  Ann  Short, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Pine  Grove  cong.,  by  D.  Wyse 
Graber  and  Henry  Wyse,  July  19,  1969. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Bange,  Ray  and  Margaret  (Zimmerman), 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  first  child,  Yvonne  Lucia, 
May  18,  1969. 

Crider,  Ray  and  Martha  (Sensenig),  Me- 
chanicsburg.  Pa.,  first  child,  Cynthia  LaRae,  Aug. 
22,  1969. 

Dick,  Alvin  and  Bernice  (Gregory),  Bingham 
Lake,  Minn.,  third  son,  James  Philip,  Aug.  18, 
1969. 

Godshall,  Edward  and  Pauline  (Gross), 
Hickory,  N.C.,  third  child,  second  son,  Bryon 
Wayne,  July  21,  1969. 

Hochstetler,  Jay  and  Darlene  (Martin), 
Minot,  N.D.,  first  child,  Dawn  Michelle,  Aug.  18, 
1969. 

Hurst,  Walter  and  Shirley  (Hess),  Lititz, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Linford  Ray,  June  6,  1969. 

King,  Harold  and  Judy  (Cronmiller),  Kansas 


City,  Kan.,  second  son,  Russell  LeRoy,  Aug. 
26,  1969. 

Kopp,  LaMarr  and  Nel  ( ),  State 

College,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Ingrid  Marie,  Sept  5,  1969. 

Kremer,  Kenneth  and  Dorothy  (Vance), 
Milford,  Neb.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Theresa  Lyn,  Aug.  25,  1969. 

Kulp,  Larry  and  Mary  Ann  (Rice),  Harleys- 
ville,  Pa.,  second  living  child,  first  son,  Philip 
Larry,  Aug.  5,  1969. 

Lapp,  Arlin  D.  and  Janet  (Bickel),  Harleys- 
ville.  Pa.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Jennifer 
Jane,  Aug.  20,  1969. 

Miller,  Edward  and  Alma  (Miller),  Partridge, 
Kan.,  first  child,  Glenda  Faye,  Aug.  13,  1969. 

Miller,  Robert  and  Meredith  (Egli),  Denver, 
Colo.,  second  child,  first  son,  Todd  Robert, 
Aug.  29,  1969. 

Riley,  Bill  and  Linda  (Schweitzer),  Dor- 
chester, Neb.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Darci 
Denell,  Aug.  12,  1969. 

Schmell,  Wilmer  and  Jean  (Moyer),  Bridge- 
water  Corners,  Vt.,  third  living  child,  first  son, 
Michael  Han,  Apr.  7,  1966;  received  for  adoption 
from  Korea,  Dec.  24,  1968. 

Shirk,  Allan  and  Ruth  Ann  (Wert),  State 
College,  Pa.,  first  child,  Jennifer  Sue,  June  2, 
1969. 

Stalter,  Delton  and  Martha  (Bontrager), 
Lagrange,  Ind.,  first  child,  Emily  Shawn,  Aug.  9, 
1969. 

Steffee,  Larry  R.  and  Reta  (Martin),  Llew- 
ellyn, Pa.,  first  child,  Richard  Eldon,  Aug.  25, 
1969. 

Troyer,  Robert  and  Marcia  (Stutzman), 
Milford,  Neb.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Stephanie  Jo,  Aug.  25,  1969. 

Wyse,  Richard  and  Linda  (Wagner),  Denver, 
Colo.,  second  child,  first  son,  Darren  Heath, 
Aug.  31,  1969. 

Yoder,  Ernest  J.  and  Irene  Lucille  (Hoch- 
stetler), Hutchinson,  Kan.,  second  daughter, 
Brenda  Janette,  Aug.  5,  1969. 

Yoder,  Fred  L.  and  Judy  (Egli),  Denver, 
Colo.,  first  child,  Scott  Anthony,  Aug.  17,  1969. 

Zook,  Omar  and  Janice  (Hackman),  Lebanon, 
N.H.,  first  child,  Cheryl  Lynae,  Aug.  26,  1969. 


NIGHT  PREACHER 


by  Louise  A Vernon 
Illustrated  by  Allan  Eitzen 


This  is  a book  of  historical  fiction 
about  Menno  Simons  written  for 
youth,  ages  9 to  14.  The  story  of 
all  that  happened  as  Menno  went 
about  preaching  is  told  by  his 


children,  Bettje  and  Jan  They, 
too,  suffered  hardships  because 
their  father  was  an  Anabaptist 
preacher.  The  story  is  one  of  sus- 
pense and  action  with  the  constant 
threat  or  danger  of  arrest.  One 
Mennonite  historian  who  read  the 
story  'said  that  it  was  a "lively', 
accurate,  highly  readable"  story  of 
Menno  Simons.  This  book  is  by 
the  author  of  THE  SECRET 
CHURCH.  THE  BIBLE  SMUG- 
GLER, and  KEY  TO  THE 
PRISON. 

8361-1606-2:  $3.00 


PROVIDENT 

BOOKSTORE 


BLOOMINGTON.  ILL  KITCHENER.  ONT.  NEW  HOLLAND.  PA.  SOUDERTON.  PA. 
GOSHEN.  IND.  BCOTTOALE.  PA.  LONDON.  ONT.  LANCASTER.  PA.  EPHRATA.  PA. 
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Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Jantzi,  Beulah  Mae,  daughter  of  Abraham 
D.  and  Sarah  (Miller)  Stutzman,  was  born  at  Mil- 
ford, Neb.,  Sept.  8,  1906;  died  at  Grand  Island, 
Neb.,  Aug.  4,  1969;  aged  62  y.  10  m.  27  d.  On 
Mar.  3,  1927,  she  was  married  to  Ezra  Jantzi, 
who  preceded  her  in  death  May  20,  1969.  Sur- 
viving are  4 children  (Lyle,  Clair,  Gerald,  and 
Donna),  13  grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Florence — 
Mrs.  Orval  Schweitzer  and  Aria — Mrs.  Willard 
L.  Stutzman),  and  4 brothers  (Willard,  Vernon, 
Clarence,  and  Eldon).  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  3 daughters.  She  was  a member  of  the  Wood 
River  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Aug.  7,  with  Cloy  Roth,  Sam  Oswald,  and  Stan- 
ley Troyer  officiating. 

Lichti,  Amelia,  daughter  of  the  late  Chris- 
tian and  Kathrine  (Birky)  Schrock,  was  born  at 
Roanoke,  111.,  Dec.  17,  1884;  died  at  the  home 
of  her  daughter  Laurine  at  Shickley,  Neb., 
Aug.  15,  1969;  aged  84  y.  7 m.  28  d On  Feb. 
22,  1910,  she  was  married  to  Daniel  S.  Lichti, 
who  died  Oct.  31,  1954.  Surviving  are  3 sons 
(Chris,  Albert,  and  Reuben),  2 daughters  (Kath- 
ryn— Mrs.  Lloyd  Reichert  and  Laurine — Mrs. 
Boyd  Schweitzer),  12  grandchildren,  4 great- 
grandchildren, 3 sisters  (Lena  Steider,  Lydia 
Denzin,  and  Martha  Boise),  and  3 brothers  (Pete, 
Dan,  and  Sam).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  son  (Louis — Jan.  1,  1968),  3 sisters,  and  3 
brothers.  She  was  a member  of  the  Salem  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  18,  with 
Lee  Schlegel,  Peter  Kennel,  Fred  Reeb,  and 
Jacob  Birky  officiating. 

Musser,  Nettie  Ann,  daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Mary  (Brown)  Hooley,  was  born  in  Wayne 
Co.,  Ohio,  Aug.  14,  1878;  died  at  the  Osteopafhic 
Hospital,  Orrville,  Ohio,  from  a stroke,  Aug.  27, 
1969;  aged  91  y.  13  d.  On  Dec.  18,  1894,  she 
was  married  to  Peter  Musser,  who  died  Dec.  12, 
1941.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Florence 
Strickler),  4 grandchildren,  12  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  21  great-great-grandchildren.  She  was 
a member  of  the  Smithville  Church,  where  funer- 
al services  were  held  Aug.  30,  with  Carl  J.  Rudy 
officiating;  interment  in  Oak  Grove  Cemetery. 

Shirk,  Jennifer  Sue,  daughter  of  Allan  and 
Ruth  Ann  (Wert)  Shirk,  was  born  June  2, 
1969;  died  from  injuries  received  in  an  auto 
accident,  July  19,  1969;  aged  1 m.  17  d.  Surviv- 
ing in  addition  to  her  parents  are  her  paternal 
grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Shirk)  and 
her  maternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Michael  Wert).  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Hinkletown  Church,  July  23,  with  Warren 
Good  officiating. 

Snyder,  Clara  Etta,  daughter  of  Gideon 
and  Magdalena  (Moyer)  Bender,  was  born  at 
Hartford,  Kan.,  Oct.  14,  1888;  died  at  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  Aug.  27,  1969;  aged  80  y.  10  m.  13  d. 
On  Jan.  9,  1911,  she  was  married  to  William  H. 
Snyder,  who  died  in  1963.  Surviving  are  10 
children  (William,  Jr.,  John,  Paul,  Verton,  Del- 
bert, Lucille,  Arvilla — Mrs.  Floyd  Zook,  Ruby — 
Mrs.  Leo  Greazel,  Magdalene — Mrs.  James 
Boudreaux,  and  Nellie — Mrs.  Kenneth  Vitosh), 
43  grandchildren,  15  great-grandchildren,  and 
one  sister  (Lizzie — Mrs.  Willis  Yoder).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  2 sons  (Andrew  and  Cleo). 
She  was  a member  of  the  East  Union  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  30,  with  J. 
John  J.  Miller  and  Joseph  Hertzler  officiating. 
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Believing  and  Doing  with  James 

By  Roy  D.  Roth 


“Remember  this,  my  dear  brothers!  Everyone  must  be 
quick  to  listen,  but  slow  to  speak,  and  slow  to  become 
angry.  For  man’s  anger  does  not  help  to  achieve  God’s 
righteous  purposes.  Rid  yourselves,  then,  of  every  filthy 
habit  and  all  wicked  conduct.  Submit  to  God  and  accept 
the  word  that  he  plants  in  your  hearts,  which  is  able  to 
save  you. 

God  gave  us  two  ears,  but  only  one  mouth,  one  tongue. 
He  meant  that  we  should  hear  more  and  speak  less.  The 
Lord  also  gave  us  teeth  and  lips  to  keep  the  tongue  in  place. 

Once  a young  man  came  to  the  philosopher  Socrates  to  be 
instructed  in  oratory.  The  moment  the  young  man  was 
introduced  he  began  to  talk  incessantly.  When  Socrates 
could  finally  get  in  a word,  he  said,  “Young  man,  I will 
have  to  charge  you  a double  fee.’’  “A  double  fee!’’  the 
youth  exclaimed.  “Why  is  that?’’  “I  will  have  to  teach  you 
two  sciences — first,  how  to  hold  your  tongue  and  then  how 
to  use  it.’’ 

Prov.  17:27,  28  reads:  “He  that  hath  knowledge  spareth 
his  words:  and  a man  of  understanding  is  of  an  excellent 
spirit.  Even  a fool,  when  he  holdeth  his  peace,  is  counted 
wise:  and  he  that  shutteth  his  lips  is  esteemed  a man  of 
understanding.  Mt.  12:36,  37:  “Every  idle  word  that  men 
shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of 
judgment.  For  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by 
thy  words  thou  shalt  be  condemned.’’ 

Be  quick  to  listen,  slow  to  speak,  and  slow  to  become 
angry,  James  is  saying.  I guess  there  is  such  a thing  as 
righteous  indignation.  Surely  as  we  watch  sin  all  around 
we  cannot  possibly  stand  by  and  ignore  it.  Good  News  for 
Modern  Man  paraphrases  Eph.  4:26:  “If  you  become  angry, 
do  not  let  your  anger  lead  you  into  sin;  and  do  not  stay 
angry  all  day.  Don’t  give  the  Devil  a chance.’’ 

If  something  said  or  done  against  me  personally  arouses 
me,  I can  be  sure  that  my  excitement  stems  from  sheer 
temper.  God  can  .be  angry  and  yet  not  sin,  but  for  us  re- 
deemed sinners  who  are  still  capable  of  sinning,  the  line 
between  righteous  indignation  and  sin  is  very  thin  indeed. 

A church  was  in  need  of  a pastor.  A candidate  came  who 
preached  about  hell.  The  next  Sunday  another  candidate 
came  whose  sermon  was  also  about  hell.  Then  the  members 
of  the  church  were  called  upon  to  vote,  and  they  chose  the 
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second  candidate.  When  asked  why,  they  pointed  out  that  the 
first  preacher  spoke  as  if  he  were  glad  that  people  were 
going  to  hell,  while  the  second  seemed  sorry  about  it.  Our 
wrath  ought  to  be  clothed  in  love. 

“Rid  yourselves  ...  of  every  filthy  habit.’  I understand 
the  original  word  here  can  mean,  “get  rid  of  the  wax  in 
your  ears.  Clean  your  ears  so  that  you  can  hear  the  Word 
of  God  and  let  it  influence  your  life.  A born-again  Chris- 
tian may  still  have  sin  like  wax  in  his  ears  preventing  him 
from  hearing  and  doing  the  Word  of  God. 

Here  it  says,  “[God  s]  word  ...  is  able  to  save.”  This 
should  probably  be  translated,  “keep  you  safe.”  In  other 
words,  saved  from  the  damage  that  can  happen  to  your  ! 
spirit.  The  meaning  then  of  verse  21 — if  you  want  to  keep 
your  soul  safe,  you’d  better  accept  the  Word  of  God  in 
your  heart  and  keep  a cool  head. 

Verse  21  reminds  us  of  Col.  3:8-10:  “Put  off  . . . anger, 
wrath,  malice,  blasphemy,  filthy  communication.  . . . Lie^ 
not  one  to  another.  . . .”  Quick  to  listen,  slow  to  speak, 
slow  to  become  angry.  Slow  to  speak,  yes,  but  we  are  to 
talk.  Psalm  107:2:  “Let  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  say  so.” 


God  Plays  No  Favorites 


Then  Jas.  2:1-13:  “My  brothers!  In  your  life  as  believers 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  you  must  never 
treat  people  in  different  ways  because  of  their  outward 
appearance.  Suppose  a rich  man  wearing  a gold  ring  and 
fine  clothes  comes  in  to  your  meeting,  and  a poor  man  in 
ragged  clothes  also  comes  in.  If  you  show  more  respect  to 
the  well-dressed  man  and  say  to  him,  Have  this  best  seat 
here,’  but  say  to  the  poor  man.  Stand,  or  sit  down  here 
on  the  floor  by  my  seat,  then  you  are  guilty  of  creating 
distinctions  among  yourselves  and  making  judgments  based 
on  evil  motives. 

This  fellow  with  the  gold  ring  and  the  attractive  apparel 
was  practicing  what  Vance  Havner  in  his  book,  The  Status 
Seekers,  calls  “snob  appeal.  He  says  there  was  a time  in 
America  when  the  automobile  was  our  status  symbol.  Today, 
however,  it  has  become  a house  because  you  can  do  so  much 
more  with  it,  pay  so  much  more,  and  gain  a lot  more 
recognition. 

In  the  English  language  we  have  this  word  “pandering  — 
showing  undue  respect  to  or  paying  special  attention  to 
someone  because  he  is  rich,  influential,  or  powerful.  It  was 
Peter’s  conviction  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  But 
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in  this  passage  we  have  a shortsighted  usher,  and  James 
says  this  ought  not  to  be. 

When  we  meet  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ,  we 
» should  forget  our  social  distinctions  and  classes  and  remember 
only  that  which  has  brought  us  together — the  common  bond 
of  redemption  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  Before 
God,  all  men  are  equal. 

Isn  t it  true  that  among  Christians  in  churches  today  we 
see  a frantic  race  to  show  off?  If  a rich  man  is  converted, 

* there  must  be  a real  temptation  to  make  a fuss  over  him. 
If  we  have  some  important  personages  in  our  congregation, 
we  love  to  talk  about  them,  but  we  very  rarely  say  any- 
thing about  the  poor  but  perhaps  deeply  spiritual  members 
of  our  church. 

The  Assemblies  of  God,  for  instance,  makes  much  of  the 

* fact  that  Colonel  Sanders  is  now  a Christian,  and,  I believe, 
a member  of  their  denomination.  So  you  read  about  this  in 
their  publications.  I suppose  if  a Colonel  Sanders  were  con- 


verted and  joined  our  church,  we  would  also  advertise 
Kentucky  fried  chicken.  We  seek  to  place  in  leadership 
positions  only  those  who  are  distinguished  by  their  place 
in  the  social  and  economic  order  of  the  day.  Do  we?  Do 
we  ask  people  to  serve  on  our  Mission  Board  who  are 
rich  and  influential?  The  shortsighted  usher.  It  is  a sin 
when  we  focus  our  eyes  more  on  a human  being  than  on 
Christ.  Woe  unto  him  who  is  the  cause  of  class  conscious- 
ness in  the  house  of  God. 

When  we  lost  our  little  son  four  summers  ago,  we  re- 
ceived many  letters  of  condolence.  One  expression  that 
meant  much  to  us  came  from  our  former  family  doctor  in 
Illinois.  She  said  that  experiences  like  this  tragedy  caused 
her  to  realize  that  she  had  been  putting  too  much  attention 
on  people,  and  that  God  wants  us  again  to  get  our  eyes  off 
people  and  back  on  Him.  This  principle  we  re  trying  to 
attain. 

(To  be  concluded  next  week ) 


ElijafrA  Man  of  Courage 

By  Willis  L.  Breckbill 


Elijah  was  courageous  because  he  had  experienced  God  in 
his  prayer  life.  James,  the  writer  in  the  New  Testament, 
sums  up  Elijah  s life.  Elijah  was  a man  of  like  nature  with 
ourselves  and  he  prayed  fervently  that  it  might  not  rain, 
and  for  three  years  and  six  months  it  did  not  rain  on  the 
earth.  Then  he  prayed  again  and  the  heaven  gave  rain,  and 
the  earth  brought  forth  its  fruit”  (Jas.  5:17,  18). 

Prayer  is  not  overcoming  God’s  reluctance — it  is  laying  hold 
of  His  willingness. 

Both  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  and  the  nation  had  sinned.  They 
had  forsaken  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  and  were  fol- 
lowing the  false  gods  of  Baal.  God  spoke  through  Elijah 
warning  the  king  of  the  drought.  God  provided  protection 
for  Elijah  during  the  three  and  a half  years.  The  king’s 
search  party  could  not  catch  him.  He  was  reported  seen  at  a 
certain  place,  but  by  the  time  the  authorities  got  there  he 
was  gone.  The  king  s servant,  Obadiah,  a God-fearing  man, 
was  met  by  Elijah  one  day.  Elijah  asked  him  to  tell  the 
king  where  he  was.  At  first  the  servant  did  not  want  to  for 
fear  Elijah  would  run  away.  When  he  was  assured  of  Elijah’s 
sincerity  he  informed  the  king.  Presently  the  king  met  Elijah 
and  called  him  the  troubler  of  Israel.  Elijah  courageously 
confronted  the  king  with  his  sin. 

With  the  assurance  of  God  s willingness  to  prove  Himself 
before  Israel,  Elijah  posed  a contest.  Two  bulls  appropriate 
for  sacrifice  were  selected.  The  prophets  of  Baal  were  to 
choose  first,  put  the  animal  they  chose  on  the  altar,  and 
i pray  to  their  god  to  consume  the  sacrifice  by  fire.  From  sun- 
rise till  noon  they  called  on  their  god  but  he  did.  not  answer. 


Their  prayer  ritual  became  more  frenzied  until  they  were 
screaming  and  cutting  themselves,  but  there  was  no  an- 
swer. No  fire. 

Elijah,  the  prophet  of  the  true  God,  built  an  altar,  dug  a 
trench  around  it,  cut  wood  and  put  it  in  order,  properly 
prepared  the  sacrifice  and  placed  it  on  top.  At  his  order 
men  drenched  the  altar  and  sacrifice  with  twelve  jars  of 
water  so  that  it  ran  down  and  filled  the  trench.  Elijah 
prayed,  ‘O  Lord,  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel,  let 
it  be  known  this  day  that  thou  art  God  in  Israel.  . . . An- 
swer me,  O Lord,  . . . that  this  people  may  know  that 
thou,  O Lord,  art  God.  The  fire  of  the  Lord  fell  and  con- 
sumed the  burnt  offering.  The  people  said,  “The  Lord"  he 
is  God;  the  Lord,  he  is  God.  Elijah  ordered  the  prophets  of 
Baal  to  be  seized  and  killed.  A cloud  appeared,  then  the 
sky  grew  black  and  in  short  order  there  was  a rainstorm. 
Elijah  was  a courageous  prophet  while  in  contact  with  God 
through  prayer. 

Jezebel,  the  wife  of  the  king,  was  enraged  when  she 
heard  of  the  acts  of  Elijah;  so  she  threatened  to  kill  him. 
Elijah  fled  and  hid  in  a cave.  Here  an  angel  of  God  met 
him  asking,  “What  are  you  doing  here?  Elijah  gave  a 
pathetic  excuse.  He  thought  he  was  the  only  faithful  prophet 
left  and  he  wanted  to  make  sure  his  life  was  preserved.  But 
he  was  wrong.  God  had  seven  thousand  faithful  prophets. 
Elijah  had  failed  in  his  prayer  life  and  lost  his  faith  and 
courage. 

True  prayer  issues  from  a heart  that  beats  in  conformity 
with  God’s  will.  Q 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Beginning 

a New  Church  Year 

Oct.  5 is  the  first  Sunday  for  most  churches  to  begin  a 
new  church  year.  New  officers  are  installed.  Many  teachers 
begin  new  assignments.  Most  pupils  are  promoted  and  start 
classes  with  new  lesson  helps.  Often  many  new  ideas  are 
initiated  and  goals  are  set.  Perhaps  new  classes  are  formed 
or  departments  are  set  up.  Happy  the  church  that  sees 
forward  progress. 

May  it  also  be  a time  for  reevaluation  of  the  past  year? 
What  have  we  accomplished?  What  progress  have  we  made? 
It  is  only  when  we  can  see  the  past  in  perspective  that  we 
can  see  the  future  more  clearly.  Where  have  been  our 
strengths  and  weaknesses?  Evaluations  are  rather  difficult 
unless  you  have  had  goals  for  measurements. 

Historically,  we  have  attempted  some  evaluation  by  our 
records  and  statistics.  These  are  not  the  total  story  nor  the 
only  way.  We  have  discovered  that  there  are  certain  routine 
as  well  as  special  activities  that  help  us  in  our  work.  Regular 
training  of  teachers  and  workers,  regular  or  frequent  workers’ 
conferences,  the  enrollment  of  pupils,  regular  attendance  of 
pupils  and  teachers,  and  local  extension  work  such  as  cradle 
roll  or  home  departments  have  all  been  helpful  in  build- 
ing vigorous  and  enthusiastic  congregations. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of  the  Sunday  school  in 
recent  years.  One  writer  called  it  the  “most  wasted  hour. 
Others  said  that  it  has  served  its  day.  Still  others  say  that 
we  need  to  rethink  our  Christian  education  program.  All  of 
this  has  been  disturbing.  But  perhaps  there  is  some  truth 
for  us  in  these  denunciatory  charges.  This  does  not  mean 
we  should  discontinue  the  Sunday  school,  nor  that  we 
should  become  discouraged.  Rather,  we  should  reevaluate 
why  we  have  Sunday  school.  What  are  our  goals?  How  might 
we  improve  our  efforts? 

Our  work  should  always  be  subject  to  criticism  until  we 
improve  and  make  it  more  effective.  Perhaps  we  have  been 
too  careless  and  apathetic.  Education  methods  in  our  public 
schools  have  advanced  tremendously;  so  why  should  the  Sun- 
day school  lag  behind?  The  archaic  programs  and  systems 
of  the  past  centuries  will  not  suffice  for  today’s  pupils. 

Part  of  your  evaluation  will  come  to  light  as  your  leaders 
fill  in  the  “Annual  Report  and  “Sunday  School  Standard 
blanks  for  your  conference.  This  is  to  be  sent  to  your  district 
conference  secretary  immediately  after  the  close  of  your 
church  year.  The  workers  in  your  congregation  should  all 
review  these  reports  carefully  and  seek  to  interpret  them  in 
the  light  of  your  goals  and  objectives.  Later  on,  some  evalua- 
tions of  the  total  Mennonite  Church  will  appear  in  these 
columns  to  help  you  measure  the  progress  of  your  school. 

— J.  J.  Hostetler. 


By  Still  Waters 


He  found  Philip  and  said  to  him,  “Follow  me.” 
— In.  1:43. 

So  simple  a statement  as  “Follow  me”  has  tremen- 
dous implications.  Here  is  the  original,  authentic  gos- 
pel order.  What  does  it  mean  to  be  a Christian?  It 
means  to  accept  the  Christ  who  calls  as  Lord  of  life. 
Now  we  are  no  longer  our  own  boss.  We  no  longer 
live  for  ourselves.  We  no  longer  ask.  What  will  I get 
out  of  it?  Now  our  only  question  is.  What  saith  my 
Lord? 

“Jesus  is  Lord,”  was  the  creed  of  those  early  Chris- 
tians. It  is  the  creed  of  Christians  today.  Whatever 
conflicts  with  the  complete  lordship  of  Christ  is  not 
Christian  To  His  lordship  we  bring  the  small  and 
great  decisions. 

And  what  a privilege  to  have  the  living  Lord  Him- 
self leading!  What  possibilities!  What  power!  Today  we 
would  not  know  of  Philip  or  Paul,  or  Peter  if  it  had 
not  been  that  when  Jesus  said,  “Follow  me,”  they  rose 
and  followed. 

In  simple  trust  like  theirs  who  heard, 

Beside  the  Syrian  sea. 

The  gracious  calling  of  the  Lord, 

Let  us,  like  them,  without  a word 
Rise  up  and  follow  Thee. 


<1 


“As  a Christian  I am  aware — with  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge and,  therefore,  with  even  greater  anguish  than  those 
outside  the  church — that  the  churches  in  American  society 
nowadays  are  so  much  in  the  position  of  that  rich  young 
man  in  the  parable  that  they  are  rarely  in  a position  to 
preach  to  prosperous  Americans,  much  less  to  the  needy. 
Even  where  the  churches  are  not  engaged  in  deliberate 
idolatry  of  money,  the  overwhelming  share  of  the  resources 
in  monev  and  other  property  inherited  by  and  given  to  the 
trust  of  the  churches  ends  up  being  utilized  just  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment.  Appeals  are  still 
being  made  that  to  give  money  to  the  churches  is  equivalent 
to  giving  money  to  God.  Of  course  anyone,  if  he  cares  to, 
or  if  he  is  free  to  do  so,  can  see  through  such  a claim: 
it  is  just  a modern — albeit  less  candid,  yet  more  vulgar — sale 
of  indulgences,  an  abuse  against  which  there  is  a venerable 
history  of  protest  beginning  with  Jesus  Himself  when  He 
evicted  the  money  changers  from  the  temple.  — from  Dis- 
senter in  a Great  Society  by  William  Stringfellow,  pp.  44,  45. 
Used  by  permission  of  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  Inc., 
publishers. 
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Editorial 


The  Value  of  Vulnerability 


i 

■ * Vulnerability  is  something  most  human  beings  intensely 
^ dislike.  According  to  Webster,  to  be  vulnerable  is  to  be 

liable  to  attack  or  injury.”  It  is  the  capability  of  being 

* wounded.  It  is  the  opposite  of  security  and  we  all  want 
, security.  However,  I suggest  that  vulnerability  has  value, 

despite  the  intense  discomfort  it  may  cause,  and  despite  the 
••hurt  that  may  come  when  we  take  down  some  of  our  defens- 
( es  and  expose  ourselves. 

A Sunday  school  teacher  is  vulnerable  when  he  dares  to 
ask  a question  for  which  he  knows  no  answer.  He  is  vulner- 
, able  when  he  dares  to  love  his  students,  not  with  a distant, 
proper  attitude,  but  with  an  unconditional,  intense  concern. 
"At  this  point  he  is  very  vulnerable  because  when  he  loves 
_ like  that  he  might  get  hurt. 

A minister  is  vulnerable  when  he  refuses  to  take  his  halo 
seriously.  He  is  vulnerable  when  he  resists  the  temptation  to 
hide  behind  the  pulpit  and  his  clerical  image,  when  he  ad- 
mits to  himself,  and  at  times  to  others,  that  he  is  just  a 
human  being  and  has  the  same  problems  with  life  that  every- 
body has.  He  is  vulnerable  when,  on  occasion,  he  draws 
the  curtain  aw'av  from  his  inner  life  and  shares  not  just  his 

• victories  and  spiritual  conquests,  but  his  defeats  and 
struggles.  He  is  vulnerable  when  he  dares  to  forsake  the  com- 
parative security  of  the  prophetic  “thus  saith  the  Lord,”  and 
enters  into  deep  personal  dialogue  with  individuals  or  groups 
in  his  congregation. 

Anybody  is  vulnerable  when  he  or  she  shares  on  a deeply 
personal  level  with  another  person.  When  we  really  com- 
municate something  of  ourselves,  when  we  let  down  that  im- 
mense front  which  we  often  are  tempted  to  think  is  real, 
when  we  let  someone  else  know  we  are  weak,  too,  we  are 
vulnerable. 

Vulnerability  is  hard,  but  it  is  valuable,  for  it  is  only 
through  the  lowering  of  our  protective  barriers  that  we  com- 
municate with  others.  Love  finds  it  very  difficult  to  com- 
municate itself  through  the  barriers  we  raise  to  protect  our- 
selves from  other  people.  That  is  w'hy  a person  with  strong 
inferior  feelings  finds  it  difficult  to  show  genuine  love,  be- 
cause he  is  so  busy  building  his  protective  barriers. 

Bruce  Larson  suggests  that  one  of  the  prime  characteris- 
tics of  dynamic  person-to-person  relationships  is  vulnerabil- 
ity. He  reminds  us  of  how  vulnerable  Jesus  was.  He 
trusted  even  Judas— with  His  money,  His  reputation,  and 
His  life.  That  is  genuine  love. 

Rigid,  dogmatic  theology  keeps  a person  from  vulnerabil- 
ty,  but  it  also  probably  keeps  him  from  communicating. 
Vlost  of  us,  especially  ministers,  in  describing  Christian 
ixperience,  like  to  stick  to  the  old  terminology  which  sounds 
/ery  impressive,  but  often  means  little  or  nothing  to  the 
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vast  majority  of  contemporary  Americans.  When  I forsake 
my  rigid  doctrinal  categories  and  my  tested  and  tried  termi- 
nology, I am  very  insecure,  because  now  I have  to  grapple 
with  the  issues  all  over  again.  I have  to  think  things 
through,  not  in  my  own  categories  of  thought,  but  in  my 
listeners  . I have  to  translate  the  biblical  message  into  terms 
that  make  sense  to  him.  Furthermore,  when  I am  within 
my  dogmatic  framework,  I have  all  the  answers  already 
worked  out,  but  when  I leave  it,  I may  be  pressed  against 
the  wall  and  find  there  is  no  easy  answer.  But  I find  I am 
communicating  Christ  and  His  love  on  a deeper  level  because 
I am  willing  to  be  ideologically  vulnerable. 

If  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  vulnerable,  there  will  certainly 
come  times  when  we  will  be  hurt.  Then  the  tendency  will 
be  to  clam  up,  raise  the  barriers,  and  retreat  to  emotional 
security.  But  then  comes  the  challenge  to  genuine  Christian 
love  to  triumph  over  the  hurt  and  to  go  on  being  open 
and  exposed  with  others. 

These  ideas  are  not  expressed  by  a professional  psychiatrist 
or  an  expert  theologian,  and  there  may  be  faults  in  the 
psychology  and  the  theological  implications.  They  simply 
express  my  increasing  conviction  that  in  our  world  of  fear 
and  intense  insecurity,  if  we  are  to  convince  those  within 
the  Christian  fellowship  that  we  really  care  for  them,  and  if 
we  are  to  convince  those  outside  that  we  are  concerned 
about  them,  not  just  as  souls,  but  as  whole  persons,  we  must 
let  down  some  of  our  guards  and  develop  greater  openness 
in  our  relationships.  We  must  discover  the  value  of  vulner- 
ability.— Mark  Abbott.  Reprinted  by  permission  from  The 
Wesleyan  Advocate. 


For  a Better  Complexion 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  wrote  a comment  that  is  good  to 
ponder:  There  is  no  beautifier  of  complexion,  or  form,  or 

behavior,  like  the  wish  to  scatter  joy  and  not  pain  around 

us.” 

So  it  is.  It  is  the  times  we  seek  to  scatter  joy  that  our 
own  spirits  are  lifted  and  our  hearts  are  filled  with  joy.  And 
joyful  spirits  and  hearts  cannot  remain  hidden.  What  is  better 
or  more  beautiful  than  a sincere  smile — a smile  which  has 
reached  the  surface  because  of  joy  within? 

We  do  not  think  about  it  often  enough — joy  comes  from  a 
proper  relationship  to  others.  To  have  joy  we  must  scatter 
joy,  as  the  experience  of  happiness  is  only  possible  by  mak- 
ing others  happy.  Joy  comes  from  without  ourselves.  “The 
joy  of  the  Lord  is  your  strength.  So  also  creating  joy  in 
the  lives  of  others  stirs  joy  within  ourselves. — D. 
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In  Moderator's  Message  John  R.  Mumaw  points  out 
crucial  areas  of  concern  for  today's  church. 


V? 


Gathered  with  Purpose 


By  John  R.  Mumaw 


The  church  is  a gathered  people.  It  assembles  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  for  divine  purpose.  Wherever  the  business  of  the 
church  is  done,  Christ  deserves  to  have  the  preeminence. 
As  Head  of  the  church,  He  invites  the  full  loyalty  and 
obedience  of  His  people. 

The  people  of  God  live  in  a favored  position.  We  are 
chosen  for  a purpose.  The  divine  intention  carries  the 
weight  of  eternal  values.  The  redeemed  are  expected  to 
manifest  a high  level  of  desire  and  dedication.  The  desire 
centers  in  the  will  of  God  and  the  dedication  is  a devotion 
to  His  holy  purpose. 

The  church  exists  in  a setting  of  tension.  It  is  constrained 
by  the  love  of  Christ  to  perform  its  sacred  duty  while  being 
attracted  by  the  secular  society  to  indulge  its  pleasure.  The 
church  lives  by  faith  in  God  whereas  the  secular  world 
reposes  its  ultimate  trust  in  human  achievement.  Christians 
are  always  confronted  with  choices  that  determine  destiny 
as  they  face  these  conflicting  alternatives. 

Today  these  choices  are  being  made  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  in  ideas  and  conflict  of  interests.  It 
is  not  easy  to  keep  an  identity  with  holiness  and  heaven 
in  the  midst  of  human  attraction  and  prospect.  The  crux  of 
our  problem  resides  in  the  emerging  dilemmas  that  shape 
our  style  of  life  in  trying  to  be  relevant  in  our  relation  to 
human  need  while  sustaining  a vital  relationship  in  all  areas 
of  transcendence  and  matters  of  holiness. 

Any  attempt  to  perform  a healing  ministry  to  broken  peo- 
ple involves  risk  and  suffering.  In  order  to  perform  a heal- 
ing ministry  to  people  there  must  needs  be  suffering  and 
sacrifice  at  the  hands  of  hostile  forces. 

Gathered  for  the  Purpose  of  Assessment 

We  should  not  be  surprised  when  opposition  surrounds 
the  church.  In  fact,  we  should  be  more  concerned  about 
the  readiness  of  general  society  to  accept  and  respect  it  as  it 
is.  Jesus  made  it  very  clear  to  the  disciples  that  in  the  world 
they  would  have  difficulties.  Persecution  is  not  new  to  the 
church;  but  it  is  not  persecution  that  threatens  its  well- 
being. Much  more  has  tolerance  and  social  acceptance  weak- 
ened the  inner  fabrics  of  faith.  Compromise  with  secular 
demands  and  accommodations  to  cultural  pressures  continue 
to  mar  the  Christian  witness. 

The  contemporary  culture  has  a strong  bearing  upon  the 


John  R.  Mumaw,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  moderator  of  Mennonite  General  Conference 
for  the  1967-69  biennium,  presented  this  message  in  the  opening  session  of  con- 
ference at  Turner,  Ore. 
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church.  It  affects  beliefs,  behavior,  experience,  and  worship. 
This  makes  it  urgent  that  the  church  become  more  and 
more  discerning  of  the  time  and  tides  of  modern  influence. 
It  must  find  effective  ways  and  means  of  giving  a Christian 
witness.  The  church  stands  in  a position  of  judgment  to  the 
world,  and  at  the  same  time  seeks  to  communicate  the 
message  of  reconciliation. 

In  our  time  the  church  is  faced  again  with  questions  that 
have  lingered  long  through  the  ages.  How  can  the  church 
be  in  the  world  without  becoming  a part  of  it?  How  can  the 
church  minister  to  the  world’s  needs  without  losing  its 
mission?  What  is  the  relation  of  the  life  of  the  church  to 
the  cultural  patterns  of  society?  What  does  the  church  have 
to  say  to  the  world?  How  does  the  church  apply  the  radical 
New  Testament  ethic  to  its  own  life  in  a permissive  society? 
How  do  the  New  Testament  standards  of  human  behavior 
affect  the  man  on  the  street?  How  does  the  church  in  the 
face  of  today’s  secularism  keep  alive  its  own  hope  in  the 
Lord  s return? 


1 


Gathered  for  the  Purpose  of  Identification 


The  roots  and  destiny  of  the  church  lie  in  the  meanings  of 
divine  revelation.  Its  faith  is  not  derived  from  human  as- 
sertions. Its  standards  of  life  are  not  formed  of  natural 
human  desire.  Its  message  is  not  determined  by  human  phi- 
losophy. The  agenda  for  its  activities  is  not  determined  by 
the  world;  that  is,  the  world  does  not  tell  the  church  what  to 
do.  Its  organization  is  not  arranged  to  fit  into  political  pat- 
terns. Its  ethics  are  not  established  by  cultural  practices. 

In  a real  sense  the  church  has  a contemporary  transcen- 
dence that  makes  it  a “colony  of  heaven.  Its  faith  rests 
on  the  promise  and  provision  of  God.  Its  life  conforms  to 
the  will  of  God.  Its  mission  and  message  is  an  expression  of 
the  purposes  of  God.  Its  agenda  is  determined  by  the  Word 
of  God.  Its  organization  is  based  on  the  concept  of  Christian 
brotherhood.  It  measures  the  ethical  life  and  behavior  of  its 
people  by  teachings  of  the  New  Testament.  Its  worship  is 
response  to  the  very  presence  of  God.  Its  witness  is  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  spiritual  needs  of  individual  per- 
sons. Its  presence  in  the  community  creates  a climate  con- 
ducive to  helping  people  find  God. 

The  church  has  struggled  through  the  centuries  against 
the  danger  of  accommodating  itself  to  the  surrounding  cul- 
ture. The  Mennonite  Church  has  always  maintained  a 
measure  of  protest  against  such  conformity.  Its  doctrine  of 
nonconformity  has  had  a wide  variety  of  application  in 
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practice  but  the  conviction  prevailed.  Where  it  was  promoted 
on  the  basis  of  expressing  outwardly  the  reality  of  inward 
experience  the  practices  were  meaningful  and  authentic. 

IH  However,  reactions  against  spurious  applications  and 
legalistic  administration  of  regulations  created  pockets  of 
pressure  demanding  a new  tolerance,  a great  deal  of  per- 
f missiveness,  and  independence.  These  and  other  factors  have 
accelerated  the  process  of  acculturation.  Now  we  are  in 
danger  of  merely  reproducing,  under  Anabaptist  labels,  the 
* cultural  patterns  of  the  surrounding  society.  We  are  in  danger 
of  losing  the  sense  of  pilgrimage  and  transcendence  which  is 
really  the  essence  of  what  makes  the  church  perpetually 
*■  relevant  and  creative  in  the  world. 

There  are  several  factors  which  have  contributed  to  mak- 
ing the  Mennonite  Church  vulnerable  to  purely  secular 
i < cultural  influences.  One  is  a growing  indifference  to  the 
Bible  and  the  subsequent  resentment  to  bringing  a biblical 
word  of  judgment  to  bear  upon  the  personal  life  of  its  mem- 
bers. Another  is  the  increased  participation  of  its  members 
in  the  secular  social  realm.  More  and  more  laymen  are  in 
and  of  the  world;  their  ideas  and  attitudes  reflect  the  secu- 
r lar  rnind.  Being  in  the  world  they  are  expected  to  accumu- 
late wealth,  participate  in  politics,  engage  in  social  action, 
and  share  in  all  the  cultural  expressions  of  their  community. 
Another  subtle  influence  emerges  from  the  relaxation  of 
| requirements  for  church  membership.  Historically  it  has 
l operated  on  the  basis  of  certain  ethical  and  communal  stan- 
dards. There  is  yet  another  contributing  factor  in  a loss  of 
sensitivity  to  the  group  conscience  and  a neglect  of  brother- 
hood responsibility.  These  are  matters  which  call  for  re- 
l assessment  and  spiritual  renewal. 

Gathered  for  the  Purpose  of  Renewal 

The  traditional  Anabaptist  faith  is  characterized  by  in- 
; dividual  and  personal  inward  experience  of  grace.  The  be- 
■ liever  himself  has  experienced  redemption  through  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  life  must  exhibit  the  application  of 
biblical  ethics  to  every  area  of  human  relationships.  He  is  a 
part  of  a gathered  community  of  adult,  convinced,  and  com- 
mitted Christians.  He  is  set  apart  to  a life  of  obedience 
under  the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  every  significant  spiritual  sense  the  believer  has  re- 
jected the  vices  of  the  world  and  presses  the  demands  of 
discipleship  to  the  point  of  self-denial  and  holy  living.  He 
applies  the  principle  of  stewardship  in  his  use  of  material 
goods,  refuses  to  take  an  oath,  abstains  from  the  use  of 
alcohol,  refuses  to  participate  in  military  service,  declines 
political  office  and  social  privilege,  and  as  much  as  possible 
lives  peaceably  with  all  men.  The  emphasis  is  upon  a 
quality  of  life  which  is  guided  by  inward  beliefs,  feelings, 
and  experience.  The  ethic  of  agape  love  and  purity  of  life 
is  applied  to  all  of  life.  He  lives  this  kind  of  life  as  a witness 
to  applied  truth  but  without  hope  of  transforming  the  social 
structure  of  the  secular  community.  He  is  an  influence  for 
good  and  stands  in  judgment  against  evil  but  his  social  action 
is  integrated  with  his  spiritual  mission. 

However,  the  church  is  concerned  about  contemporary 
issues.  It  is  disturbed  about  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  is  shocked 


at  the  starvation  in  Biafra.  It  is  distressed  about  the  un- 
solved problems  of  the  Middle  East.  It  deplores  the  violence 
in  riots  that  destroy  life  and  property.  It  is  appalled  at  the 
murder  and  suicide  at  every  level  of  society.  It  is  humiliated 
with  the  steadily  increasing  divorce  rate  and  permissive 
sexual  practices.  It  is  ashamed  of  the  persistent  racial  prej- 
udices and  discriminations.  It  is  perplexed  with  the  effects 
of  affluence  upon  human  attitudes.  It  is  amazed  at  the  death 
rate  on  our  highways.  It  is  bothered  about  the  increasing 
addiction  to  alcohol  and  drugs.  Its  present  concern  is  to  find 
ways  compatible  with  its  primary  loyalty  to  Christ  as  Lord 
to  share  its  ministry  of  reconciliation. 

While  the  church  has  neither  the  mandate  nor  the  means 
to  transform  the  social  order,  it  has  a commission  to  heal 
the  brokenhearted  and  to  preach  the  gospel.  Standing  in  the 
midst  of  disorder  and  confusion,  it  preaches  and  promotes 
the  gospel  of  reconciliation.  It  hears  the  outcry  of  injustice 
and  discrimination.  It  identifies  with  suffering  and  pours 
compassion  on  those  who  feel  rejected.  It  observes  unrest, 
protest,  and  violence.  There  it  tries  to  understand  the  cause 
of  rebellion  and  speaks  to  issues  of  contention  in  terms  of 
reconciliation  and  peace.  In  all  of  these  and  other  disturbanc- 
es the  church  seeks  to  demonstrate  the  meaning  of  agape 
love  first  in  its  own  community  and  then  in  witness  of  faith 
to  all  around. 

Gathered  for  the  Purpose  of  Discernment 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  current  threats  to  the  life  and 
witness  of  the  church  is  the  broadening  and  devastating  in- 
fluence of  secularism.  By  secularization  we  mean  the  grow- 
ing self-sufficiency  of  man  to  achieve  his  own  goals  without 
relying  upon  the  grace  of  God.  It  is  characterized  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  transcendent  in  all  facets  of  life  and  the  subse- 
quent derivation  of  all  standards  of  living  from  the  natural 
and  social  environments  in  which  men  live. 

This  philosophy  of  Christianity  is  so  widely  accepted  that 
many  church  members  have  had  no  experience  with  God, 
receive  no  word  from  the  Lord,  and  have  little  or  no  sense 
of  loyalty  to  the  lordship  of  Christ.  Such  people  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  life  make  their  decisions  and  judgments 
about  people,  events,  and  themselves  largely  on  the  basis 
of  what  they  learn  from  the  surrounding  secular  society. 
They  often  make  this  otherwise  secular  existence  the  sub- 
stance of  their  religious  profession.  For  this  reason  many 
people  are  now  at  the  deep  levels  of  religious  experience 
struggAng  with  the  sense  of  unreality  and  doubt. 

We  do  not  deny  that  the  church  has  learned  a great  deal 
from  the  secular  world.  Many  of  its  influences  have  had  a 
stimulating  effect  upon  modern  Christian  thought  and  exis- 
tence. What  is  most  disturbing  to  us  is  the  fact  that  the 
secular  spirit  has  penetrated  so  deeply  into  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  church.  It  is  an  intolerable  condition  to  have 
the  church  overrun  with  radical  doubt  and  have  its  standards 
set  by  secular  values. 

This  contemporary  absence  of  God  cannot  last  very  long. 
When  categories  of  transcendence  and  holiness  become 
meaningless,  when  professions  of  faith  become  useless,  the 
church  can  no  longer  be  the  church.  An  empty  relation  to  a 
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God  who  is  not  there  makes  Christianity  a religion  without 
a pope. 

The  radical  social  changes  in  our  time  coupled  with  the 
accelerated  process  of  secularization  have  left  in  their  wake 
widespread  feeling  of  frustration,  emptiness,  and  confusion. 
They  have  stripped  the  church  of  much  of  its  sense  of  holy 
calling  both  as  to  our  relation  to  God  in  His  transcendence 
and  as  to  its  mission  to  men  in  relevance  to  their  basic 
needs. 


Gathered  for  the  Purpose  of  Listening 

Young  people  have  always  been  action-oriented  people. 
They  are  seeking  a reason  for  being  and  look  for  a cause  to 
promote.  Too  often  we  have  failed  to  supply  enough  oppor- 
tunities to  serve  which  are  adequate  to  absorb  their  energies 
and  are  relevant  to  their  personal  needs.  They  need  room  to 
experiment  with  issues  and  to  live  them  out  in  human 
reality.  They  want  to  participate  legitimately  in  significant 
projects  and  be  counted  worthy  to  engage  in  the  serious 
business  of  the  church.  They  want  to  be  involved  in  the  fab- 
ric of  real  living  in  the  Christian  community. 

The  youth  of  our  time  were  born  into  the  Mennonite 
Church  at  a time  when  it  was  characterized  by  a wide 
diversity  of  settings.  Some  were  exposed  to  empty  forms 
of  worship.  Others  were  engaged  in  endless  types  of  religious 
activities.  Some  were  overshadowed  with  adult  concerns 
for  material  success.  Some  encountered  a stifling  indifference 
to  the  outcries  of  human  distress.  Not  all  young  people  fit 
into  the  same  category  of  reaction  to  these  varied  factors 
but  they  all  face  some  form  of  predicament  through  which 
they  must  find  the  way  of  peace. 

Generally,  upon  becoming  aware  of  adult  failures,  the 
youth  have  deep  feelings  in  reaction  to  their  elders.  Without 
taking  into  account  the  processes  in  the  development  of 
history  and  their  own  measure  of  maturity  they  have  be- 
come critical  of  the  so-called  "establishment.  So  they  have 
articulated  their  feelings  and  bid  for  recognition. 

Under  the  subtle  influence  of  secular  society  with  its 
skepticism  and  rebellion,  for  whatever  cause,  they  have  want- 
ed to  do  their  own  thing  in  their  own  way.  Some  of  them 
have  adopted  cultural  forms  of  artistic  expression  as  a means 
of  communication  while  others  have  joined  the  crowd  of 
demonstrators  to  tell  us  something  else. 

But  there  are  many  who  are  in  serious  search  for  the 
meaning  of  life  and  try  to  find  ways  of  articulating  concerns 
in  accepted  forms  of  communication.  In  all  of  this  they  are 
saying  something  to  which  we  must  listen.  Our  chief  concern 
with  them  is  to  share  a meaningful  experience  with  Christ 
and  to  relate  redemptively  with  them  in  their  push  into 
current  areas  of  human  need. 

Gathered  for  the  Purpose  of  Commitment 

This  conference  will  do  well  by  taking  note  of  Peter’s 
advice  to  church  leaders  in  which  he  said,  “As  every  man 
hath  received  the  gift,  even  so  minister  the  same  one  to 
another,  as  good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God.  If 
any  man  speak,  let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God;  if  any 
man  minister,  let  him  do  it  as  of  the  ability  which  God 


giveth;  that  God  in  all  things  may  be  glorified  through 
Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  praise  and  dominion  for  ever  and 
ever”  (1  Pet.  4:10,  11). 

In  this  passage  we  face  a challenge  to  use  spiritual  gifts 
in  this  assembly  for  the  glory  of  God.  The  instrument  of 
Christian  service  in  any  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  church 
is  the  use  of  dedicated  gifts.  The  method  by  which  the 
church  carries  out  its  task  is  by  the  process  of  group  dy- 
namics. It  operates  under  obligation  to  make  use  of  the 
manifold  grace  of  God  as  a Christian  stewardship.  The 
quality  of  such  service  is  always  measured  in  terms  of 
spiritual  dimensions.  In  all  areas  of  work  the  motivation  of 
service  is  to  bring  glory  to  God. 

During  this  biennium  General  Conference  has  moved 
ahead  in  varying  depths  of  study  and  in  different  degrees 
of  program  projection.  We  are  bringing  before  this  body  a 
number  of  items  recommended  by  the  General  Council.  Our 
insistence  that  all  matters  of  concern  be  brought  before  this 
body  through  the  designated  channels  is  in  no  way  intended 
to  throttle  down  expression  of  concern.  It  is  designed  to  keep 
our  procedures  in  good  order  for  brotherhood  interaction. 

We  are  here  for  a conference.  The  Study  Committee  on 
Church  Organization  is  presenting  a new  model  for  your 
consideration.  The  Church  Welfare  Committee  is  urging  an 
extension  of  the  practice  of  brotherhood.  The  Commission  for 
Christian  Education  is  presenting  cases  for  more  effective 
Christian  nurture  and  better  understanding  of  youth  concerns. 
The  Worship  Committee  is  reporting  a major  project  in 
compiling  a church  hymnal  and  in  projecting  a program  of 
promotion  in  worship.  The  Committee  on  Peace  and  Social 
Concerns  is  making  us  aware  of  current  issues  in  the  area 
of  civil  rights  and  church-state  relations.  The  Boards  of 
Missions,  Education,  and  Publication  have  indicated  marks 
of  progress  and  challenge.  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  continues 
to  promote  sharing  in  brotherhood.  By  the  grace  of  God 
we  shall  experience  brotherhood  and  find  the  Lord’s  will 
for  the  church  in  these  sessions.  □ 


"The  do-gooder  is  dead.  The  great  Christian  who  vol- 
unteers to  come  to  the  rescue  of  his  less  fortunate  brother 
is  finished.  The  first-class  citizen  who  feels  sorry  about 
second-class  citizens  and  wants  to  help  them  in  every  way, 
short  of  removing  the  status  differences,  is  becoming  in 
some  circles  a man  to  be  pitied.  He  is  not  with  it.  For  cen- 
turies, the  rich  who  were  generous  with  the  poor  w'ere 
canonized,  beatified,  given  papal  honors,  and  genuinely 
respected  by  the  local  clergy.  I am  not  implying  that  they 
did  not  deserve  these  honors  and  honestly  win  the  respect 
of  the  community.  I am  simply  saying  that  the  signals 
have  changed.  We  are  living  in  a society  that  believes  in 
the  dignity  of  the  human  person,  which  means  that  no 
human  being  can  be  confined  or  kept  in  an  inferior  status 
even  by  means  of  charity.  — from  Breakthrough  by 
Dennis  J.  Geaney,  OSA,  p.  184.  Fides  Publishers,  Inc. 
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Many  Members, 
One  Body 

By  Wayne  North 

I ^ 

A young  lady  contemplating  marriage  once  sought  my 
counsel.  “I  love  my  fiance,’’  she  confessed,  “but  one  thing 
4 troubles  me.  While  I am  deeply  involved  in  music,  he  just 
has  no  musical  talent.  He  says  he  enjoys  it,  but  I suspect 

* he  is  just  trying  to  please  me.  Will  this  difference  ruin 
our  marriage?” 

This  was  a good  question  asked  in  all  seriousness.  But,  of 
course,  it  was  asked  prior  to  the  experience  of  marriage 
- * in  which  the  oneness  created  by  the  uniting  of  faith,  wills, 
desire,  and  life  makes  such  differences  seem  slightly  irrele- 
vant. 

In  fact,  as  those  who  are  married  can  testify,  the  diversity 
of  personality  within  individuals  can  actually  bring 
strength  to  the  marriage  relationship.  Life  is  enriched, 
horizons  are  broadened,  and  the  possibilities  for  service 
and  contribution  to  others  are  multiplied.  Flint  on  steel 
will  strike  sparks,  hopefully  to  a creative  end,  while  flint 
» on  flint  produces  a dull  clunk  and  that’s  that. 

To  carry  this  illustration  yet  one  step  farther,  what  may 
happen  when  two  persons  of  identical  interest  and  experience 

• are  married?  Take,  for  example,  a doctor  and  a nurse  (I 
beg  the  forbearance  of  the  medical  profession  for  which  I 
have  a high  regard).  I understand  that  they  may  have  ton- 

1 sils  for  breakfast,  appendix  for  lunch,  and  clavicle  for  dinner. 
Overdrawn  to  be  sure,  but  my  point  is  this,  that  total  same- 
ness is  not  necessarily  an  unmitigated  blessing  and  that 
' diversity  is  not  necessarily  a hazard  but  can  be  a strength 
in  the  human  community. 

God  Gives  Diversity 

Church  may  be  based  on  the  same  feeble  foundation  of 
common  interest  and  disposition.  It  might  be  a common  inter- 
est in  particular  doctrine  so  that  mode  of  baptism,  nonre- 
sistance, nonconformity,  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  anything  else 
is  that  on  which  their  life  together  is  formed.  It  might  be 
- common  fear:  fear  of  progress,  fear  of  communism,  fear  of 
conservatism.  It  might  be  common  activity:  social  action, 
holding  action  or  inaction. 

But  this  is  not  how  the  body  of  Christ  is  formed.  It  is 
formed  when  diverse  individuals  are  recreated  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  when  they  are  given  gifts  by  His  operation,  when 
the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  being  borne  and  they  begin  to  live 
for  each  other.  And  in  all  this,  God  is  not  highly  selective 
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so  that  only  those  of  congenial  personality  and  similar  in- 
clinations are  brought  together. 

In  fact,  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  apparently  is  such 
that  different  gifts  are  deliberately  given,  creating  diversity. 
1 Cor.  12:4-12  clearly  indicates  that  rather  than  seeing  that 
everyone  in  the  Christian  congregation  is  able  to  do  the 
same  thing  or  has  the  same  intensity  of  interest  in  every 
area,  the  Holy  Spirit  helps  them  to  do  different  work  and 
develop  a variety  of  interests.  For  it  is  only  in  this  that 
there  is  wholeness  and  health  in  the  body  and  that  the  full 
work  of  the  body  can  be  accomplished. 

In  our  efficient  cleverness  we  tend  to  want  to  remake 
everyone  over  into  our  own  image,  perhaps  hoping  to  make 
less  opportunity  for  disagreement  but  more  likely  to  reinforce 
our  own  egos  and  sagging  security.  In  doing  this  we  reduce 
the  opportunities  for  God  to  speak  and  act  among  His 
people.  The  church  becomes  an  organization,  doing  our  work, 
perpetuating  our  ideas.  Small  wonder  it  wheezes  along,  some- 
times with  little  sense  of  usefulness  or  direction.  We  would  be 
like  the  cello  player  who  day  after  day  sat  earnestly  playing 
away  on  one  note.  When  his  distraught  wife  asked  why  he 
didn’t  play  a variety  of  notes  as  other  musicians  do,  he 
replied,  ‘‘Ah,  they  are  looking  for  the  right  note.  I have 
found  it.  When  we  require  all  others  to  play  our  note, 
we  are  asking  the  church  to  give  up  its  God-given  gifts  and 
become  tone  deaf.  For  in  this  there  is  no  harmony. 

But  God  gives  diversity.  What  a strange  nucleus  of  people 
formed  the  body  of  Christ  at  Philippi — a merchant  woman, 
a jailer,  and  a young  girl,  formerly  a mental  patient.  If  we 
were  forming  a church,  we  probably  would  not  begin  with 
that  variety.  But  such  is  the  gift  of  God  to  the  church — 
the  sophisticated  and  the  simple,  the  educated  and  the 
crude,  the  gracious  and  the  difficult.  And  to  each  of  these  He 
imparts  through  His  Spirit  a gift  by  which  they  in  turn 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  others. 

God  Gives  Unity 

But  if  God  gives  diversity,  He  also  gives  unity.  It  is  clear 
from  1 Cor.  12:7  as  well  as  Ephesians  4 that  the  reason 
God  gives  gifts  is  that  the  body  may  build  itself  up  in  love — 
that  each  gift  exercised  in  its  own  unique  fashion,  making 
its  own  individual  contribution,  may  bring  wholeness  to  all 
other  parts.  Each  is  to  work  in  cooperation — not  competition. 
In  so  doing  a maturity  may  be  attained  not  possible  in  any 
other  way. 

This  gift  of  unity  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Each 
divergent  gift  comes  from  the  same  source,  from  God’s 
presence  with  His  people.  So  while  we  are  different  in  that 
which  we  may  contribute  to  the  life  of  our  fellow  believers, 
we  are  one  at  the  source  of  our  life.  My  pen,  his  words, 
her  ministry,  their  faith,  and  our  deeds,  all  performed  for 
the  welfare  of  the  brotherhood  as  the  Spirit  directs,  become 
a harmonious  whole. 

The  unity  is  broken  when  I exercise  my  ability  apart 
from  the  Spirit,  that  is,  when  I perform  for  my  own  benefit 
or  for  the  admiration  of  others.  Or  unity  is  broken  when  I 
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try  to  exercise  another’s  gift  because  it  seems  exciting  or  ad- 
mirable. Only  when  we  allow  the  Holy  Spirit  to  give 
and  prompt  and  control  do  we  find  the  many  members  be- 
coming one  body. 

In  this  there  is  strength — the  vigor  of  a maturing  brother- 
hood finding  the  energy  of  God  released  through  its  members. 

In  this  there  is  effectiveness — the  mission  of  the  brother- 


hood kept  central  and  each  performing  his  function. 

In  this  there  is  blessedness — the  satisfaction  and  content- 
ment of  mutual  assistance  and  fellowship  rather  than  snarl- 
ing contempt  in  competition. 

What  a marvel  of  Gods  grace  that  even  though  we  are 
many  members,  diverse  in  personality  and  spiritual  gift, 
yet  we  are  one  body,  knit  together  by  His  life-giving  Spirit. 


Items  and  Comments 


( 


Church  music  leaders  who  see  the  in- 
stitutional church  as  “sick’  will  not  be 
able  to  carry  out  their  job  properly  “no 
matter  how  soothing  and  beautiful  (their) 
sounds  might  be,’’  the  president  of  the 
National  Fellowship  of  Methodist  Musicians 
said. 

On  the  other  hand,  asserted  the  Rev- 
erend William  K.  Burns,  the  answer  is  not 
to  see  value  only  in  “the  old  way. 

What  is  needed,  the  Maplewood,  N.J., 
church  musician  said,  is  a musician  who 
sees  himself  as  a part  of  an  institution  he 
knows  needs  to  change.  “He  disagrees, 
sometimes  violently,  with  the  institution, 
but  cannot  put  himself  outside  its  walls  to 
throw  stones  at  it  no  matter  how  wrong 
he  thinks  it  is. 

“He  must  stay  within  it  and  help  change 
it  for  the  better  by  using  every  new  means 
of  experiment  he  can  find  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  old  and  the  new.’’ 


Senator  Birch  Bayh  (D.-Ind. ) told  some 
130  Baptist  leaders  from  across  the  country 
that  they  have  the  right  and  the  responsi- 
bility to  protest. 

The  United  Methodist  layman  also  said 
the  “system”  will  respond  if  people  are 
willing  to  work  hard  enough. 

Sen.  Bayh  addressed  the  13th  annual 
Religious  Liberty  Conference,  sponsored  by 
the  Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Af- 
fairs. He  told  the  members,  from  eight 
Baptist  denominations,  that  the  most  com- 
pelling statement  he  knew  on  the  responsi- 
bility of  protest  came  from  German  Pastor 
Martin  Niemoeller,  famed  Protestant  church- 
man who  was  a leader  in  the  opposition 
to  Hitler. 

The  senator  recalled  Pastor  Neimoeller 
saying,  in  substance: 

They  (the  Nazis)  came  after  the  Jews; 
I was  not  a Jew  and  I did  not  object.  They 
came  after  the  Catholics;  I was  not  a 
Catholic  and  I did  not  object.  They  came 
after  the  trade  unionists;  I was  not  a trade 
unionist  and  I did  not  object.  Then  they 
came  after  me  and  there  was  no  one  else 
to  object. 

The  Indiana  senator  said  everyone  has 
the  responsibility  to  protest  injustice  of  any 
kind  done  to  a person  or  to  his  neighbor, 


but  that  protesters  must  be  responsible  in 
doing  so. 

Dissenters  to  the  “system”  must  not,  he 
said,  impinge  on  the  equal  rights  of  those 
who  oppose  their  views.  And  he  judged  that 
unenlightened  decision  merely  to  protest 
will  set  in  motion  an  action-reaction  cycle 
that  makes  matters  worse. 


The  three  American  astronauts  stepped 
out  of  a three-week  quarantine  where  they 
were  safeguarded  against  microbes  they 
may  have  picked  up  on  the  moon. 

But  scientists  consider  it  highly  unlikely 
that  living  organisms  exist  in  the  vacuum 
of  the  moon.  However,  scientists  continue 
to  postulate  the  existence  of  life  elsewhere 
in  the  universe.  They  do  so,  says  The 
New  York  Times , because  they  are  “re- 
luctant to  believe  that  this  minor  planet  of 
an  unremarkable  star,  the  sun,  is  unique 
in  all  creation  as  the  abode  of  life.” 

More  than  one  hundred  years  ago  Father 
Angelo  Secchi,  Catholic  priest-astronomer, 
declared  that  it  was  preposterously  vain 
for  man  to  assume  that  God  has  populated 
only  one  tiny  speck  of  the  cosmos  with 
intelligent  beings. 

He  was  quoted  by  UPI  Religion  Editor 
Louis  Cassels  as  being  convinced  that  there 
must  be  many  other  planets  inhabited  by 
“creatures  capable  of  recognizing,  honor- 
ing, and  loving  their  Creator.” 

Even  C-  S.  Lewis  is  quoted  as  having  be- 
lieved that  the  universe  contains  living  be- 
ings who  are  both  morally  and  intellectually 
superior  to  man.  He  suggested  that  the 
vast  distances  between  solar  systems  are 
God’s  way  of  quarantining  the  violent,  self- 
centered  human  creatures  of  earth  to  pre- 
vent them  from  spreading  their  spiritual 
sickness  to  happier  worlds. 


“One  of  the  tasks  of  the  chaplain,  Gen. 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor  told  chaplains  of  the 
Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ),  “is 
to  stand  up  for  his  country  and  its  policies, 
including  the  support  of  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam.” 

The  former  ambassador  to  South  Vietnam 
said  the  Disciples  chaplains  must  speak  to 


civilian  clergy  concerning  the  reasons  for 
U.S.  involvement  in  the  Southeast  Asian 


country. 

As  the  general  spoke  to  the  Disciples 
Chaplains  Association  during  the  denomi- 
nation’s General  Assembly,  some  clergy 
and  laity  marched  outside  the  meeting  in 
an  anti-u'ar  protest. 

Gen.  Taylor,  in  his  address,  asserted  that 
war  itself  “is  not  moral  or  immoral,  but 
its  results  are  susceptible  to  the  causes  for 
which  it  is  waged. 

“I  need  to  hear  someone  define  for  me 
w'hat  is  an  immoral  war,”  he  said.  “Is  it 
immoral  for  17  million  people  to  be  free 
and  choose  their  own  form  of  government 
without  violence?” 

The  general,  who  is  a member  of  the 
denomination,  said  he  didn’t  envision  a 
formal  peace  signing  “as  we  had  in  World 
War  I and  II”  in  the  Vietnamese  conflict. 
Although  he  said  he  considered  a “fading 
away”  of  the  w'ar  a “strong  possibility,”  he 
preferred  a “stick-it-out”  attitude  by  the 
American  forces. 

Gen.  Taylor  also  told  the  Disciples  he  is 
“very  much  in  favor  of  nuclear  defense 
expenditures,  but  the  last  way  to  debate 
our  defense  budget  is  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.” 


Congregations  in  the  United  States  own 
approximately  $102  billion  worth  of  real 
estate,  says  a report  by  UPI. 

Religion  Editor  Louis  Cassels  admitted 
the  figure  is  an  estimate,  but  is  the  one 
arrived  at  in  a study  by  Martin  A.  Larson 
and  C.  Stanley  Lowell. 

An  “edifice  complex’  was  seen  in  con- 
temporary Christianity  which  is  in  stark 
contrast  to  the  example  of  the  early 
church.  During  that  first  dynamic  100  years 
the  church  was  apparently  too  busy 

spreading  the  gospel  to  worry  about 
building  programs. 

There  can  be  seen  across  the  land 
evidence  of  a revolt  as  congregations  are 
meeting  simply  in  homes  and  rented  halls 
to  carry  on  their  programs.  They  are  pi- 
oneers of  a new'  trend  in  American  reli- 
gious life,  attempting  to  pattern  their  ser- 
vice after  the  Savior  who  teaches  yet 
through  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
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a partial  participant  in  the  fourth.  Unfor- 
tunately the  final  stages  of  his  medical 
training,  and  his  Christian  Medical  Associa- 
tion responsibilities  kept  him  from  being  a 
participant  again  in  the  fifth  camp. 

God  uses  men  to  reconcile.  Men  like 
Hisashi  Kagyo. — Carl  Beck,  Japan. 


. God  Reconciles  in  Southeast  Asia 


The  fifth  Southeast  Asia  Reconciliation 
Work  Camp  gives  occasion  to  reflect  briefly 
A on  its  history. 

Perhaps  Hisashi  Kagyo,  medical  student 
A and  concerned  Japanese  Christian,  is  as 
much  responsible  as  any  one  person  for 
the  birth  of  these  reconciliation  work 
camps. 

^ Kagyo  was  present  at  the  third  annual 
MCC-sponsored  Christian  Youth  Peace 
Seminar  in  April  1963,  when  the  Japan- 
Korea  problem  came  up  for  discussion. 

“We’ve  got  to  do  something  to  make 
< amends  to  our  Korean  brethren  for  what 
we  Japanese  did  to  them,”  he  insisted. 

1 * Accordingly,  he  made  plans  to  go  to 
Korea  in  the  summer  of  1963  and  again 
in  1964.  Both  times,  because  of  passport, 
visa,  and  financial  difficulties,  he  had  to 
give  up. 

But  his  concern  caught  on.  In  late 
summer  1964  plans  shaped  up  to  send  a 
group  of  10  young  concerned  Japanese 
Christians  to  Korea  to  give  several  weeks 
*■  of  voluntary  service  to  their  Korean 
brethren.  MCC  Korea  agreed  to  cooperate. 
Late  July  1965  saw  these  10  youth  with 
[ John  Graybill  and  MCC  Japan  director 
Carl  Beck  in  Korea,  together  with  an 


Adriel  VS  Unit  to  Expand 

Voluntary  Service  personnel  assisting 
1 at  Adriel  School  in  West  Liberty,  Ohio, 
will  move  into  a unit  house  near  the  school 
as  plans  get  under  way  to  increase  the 
number  of  volunteers  at  that  location. 

Lyle  and  Joyce  Miller,  Weatherford, 
, Okla.,  VS  personnel  assigned  to  Adriel  in 
June  1968,  are  serving  as  teachers  and 
were  living  in  an  apartment  furnished  by 
the  school.  Steve  and  Janice  Nofziger  of 
Lynwood,  Wash.,  joined  the  Millers  as 
houseparents  following  the  August  1969 
orientation  school  at  Mennonite  Board  of 
I Missions. 

During  the  Sept.  15-25  orientation,  Edna 
Gingerich,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  accepted  a one- 
year  assignment  at  Adriel  as  a cook.  The 
Personnel  Office  at  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  is  presently  looking  for  a VS  fel- 
low to  serve  in  a recreation-maintenance 
capacity.  Further  expansion  is  anticipated 
at  the  unit  as  persons  become  available. 

Adriel,  a school  for  slow-learning  teen- 
agers founded  in  1957,  is  sponsored  by  the 
Health  and  Welfare  Division  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  Donald  E.  Hertzler  is 
administrator. 


equal  number  of  Korean  youth.  The  group 
painted  dormitories,  classrooms,  and  a 
chapel,  mended  clothes,  and  leveled  a hill- 
side for  terraced  farming  at  the  Mennonite 
Vocational  School.  Hisashi  Kagyo  was 
among  them. 

After  a Wednesday  evening  confrontation 
that  threatened  to  reflect  the  violence  then 
tearing  both  Japanese  and  Korean  Univer- 
sity campuses  over  a proposed  Japan-Korea 
Peace  Treaty,  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  moved 
in.  Confessions  were  given  and  received. 
Reconciliation  took  place.  From  that 
Wednesday  evening  on,  camp  relationships 
deepened  visibly.  The  first  Reconciliation 
Work  Camp  had  earned  its  name. 

Unanimously  the  group  went  on  record: 
“We  must  have  a second  seminar.”  Tokyo 
participants  constituted  themselves  an  ad 
hoc  committee  to  plan  it.  And  the  next 
July  saw  seven  Koreans  and  some  twenty 
Japanese  working  side  by  side  to  construct 
tennis  courts  and  a memorial  chapel  on 
the  grounds  of  Obirin  University  outside 
Tokyo. 

Again  there  was  a demand  to  plan  for 
a third  camp,  and  again  Korea  hosted 
it.  This  time  the  Taegu  Leprosy  Hospital 
was  the  location,  and  members  of  the  work 
camp  hewed  out  of  a solid  rock  hillside 
a site  for  a new  rehabilitation  center. 

Again  popular  acclaim  gave  birth  to  a 
fourth  camp.  Hualien  and  Taipei,  Taiwan, 
became  the  twin  locations.  Cleaning  up 
and  landscaping  grounds  for  the  new 
Hualien  Mennonite  Church  and  the  mis- 
sionary school,  hacking  a road  out  of  the 
sides  of  a mountain  for  refugee  farmers 
pioneering  its  precarious  slopes  where 
lemon  and  avocado  flourished,  kept  Tai- 
wanese, Japanese,  Korean,  and  Indonesian 
backs  bent,  sweat-drenched,  and  sore.  The 
reconciliation  work  camp  turned  inter- 
national that  year.  And  an  international 
committee  formed  itself  to  work  with  the 
host  country  in  planning  and  administering 
a fifth  work  camp. 

This  past  July  26  to  Aug.  10,  the  fifth 
Southeast  Asia  Reconciliation  Work  Camp 
was  held  in  Sapporo,  Japan.  The  project 
was  building  a road  down  a hillside  to  a 
geriatrics  rehabilitation  center  being  con- 
structed. By  now  we  had  become  expert 
mountain-road  engineers!  Additionally, 
we  helped  in  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing, in  land-leveling  and  landscaping. 

Throughout  the  five  camps  Brother  Kag- 
yo has  been  active  in  all  steps  of  planning. 
He  was  a full  participant  in  the  first  three, 


Music  Professor  Dies 
of  Heart  Attack 


Earl  M.  Maust 


Earl  M.  Maust,  head  of  the  music  depart- 
ment at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  died 
Sept.  8,  1969,  at  Rockingham  Memorial 
Hospital,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  He  had  been 
admitted  to  the  hospital  Sept.  2 following  a 
heart  attack. 

Maust  joined  the  EMC  faculty  in  1948 
and  served  the  music  department  in  various 
capacities.  In  addition  to  teaching  responsi- 
bilities, Maust  directed  several  choruses  in- 
cluding Collegiate  Chorus,  the  Alleluia 
Singers,  and  the  Chamber  Singers. 

During  the  summer  of  1967  Maust  led 
the  Alleluia  Singers  on  their  singing  tour 
through  western  Europe  and  to  the  Menno- 
nite World  Conference  in  Amsterdam, 
Holland. 

On  many  occasions  Maust  directed  per- 
formances of  Handel  s Messiah  and  Gaul  s 
Holy  City  at  EMC. 

A graduate  of  Bob  Jones  University  in 
Greenville,  S.C.,  Maust  received  an  MA 
in  music  from  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  111.,  and  earned  an  EdD  from 
George  Peabody  College  in  Nashv  ille,  Tenn., 
in  1968. 

A member  of  the  Park  View  Mennonite 
Church,  Maust  served  on  the  Worship 
Committee  of  Mennonite  General  Confer- 
ence. He  assisted  in  the  publication  of  the 
new  church  hymnal  released  this  past  sum- 
mer entitled  The  Mennonite  Hymnal. 

Maust  was  a board  member  and  music 
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director  of  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  from  1956  to  1964.  During 
this  time  he  worked  actively  with  the 
Mennonite  Hour  Chorus,  serving  fre- 
quently as  a soloist  and  director. 

Contributions  to  the  Hymnal  Fund  of 
EMC  in  memory  of  Brother  Maust  will  be 
accepted  to  place  The  Mennonite  Hymnal 
in  the  College  Chapel.  Obituary  will  follow. 

Students  Study  in 
Stratford  Seminar 

Eight  Goshen  College  students  took  part 
in  a special  Stratford  Festival  Seminar  this 
summer,  an  interdisciplinary  learning 
experience  that  included  their  choices  of 
literature,  creative  writing,  speech-drama, 
or  music. 

Under  the  direction  of  John  J.  Fisher,  Jr., 
associate  professor  of  English  at  GC,  the 
students  pored  over  texts  of  selected  musi- 
cal events;  plays  by  Shakespeare,  Jonson, 
and  Moliere;  “Hadrian  VII,”  by  Peter 
Luke;  and  an  original  musical  based  on 
Petronius  “The  Satyrieon.  All  these 
literary  and  musical  works  were  per- 
formed at  Stratford,  Ont.,  one  of  North 
America’s  most  famous  cultural  centers. 
Besides  attending  and  discussing  per- 
formances, students  in  the  seminar  engaged 
in  a number  of  creative  individual  and 
group  projects  of  their  own. 

It  was  the  second  year  for  the  seminar. 
Last  year  a similar  study  program  was 
three  weeks  long.  This  year  it  was  expand- 
ed to  two  three-week  sessions  with  stu- 
dents having  the  option  to  attend  either 
or  both. 

The  seminar  was  administered  by  Con- 
rad Grebel  College,  of  the  University  of 
Waterloo  (Ontario).  Sixteen  students  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada  took  part. 


Weaver  Becomes  Principal 

An  alumnus  of  1952, 
Samuel  O.  Weaver  re- 
turned to  Eastern 
Mennonite  High 

School  as  principal 
to  inaugurate  the 
1969-70  school  year. 
Weaver  succeeds  John 
H.  Krall,  who  served 
as  principal  for  the 
last  five  years  and  is 
now  on  the  staff  of 
Eastern  Mennonite 
College. 

Also  a graduate  of  EMC,  Weaver  served 
as  dean  of  men  at  the  college  and  as  Bible 
instructor  in  the  high  school  before  be- 
coming principal.  He  received  his  Master 
of  Arts  degree  in  education  from  Madison 
College,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Weaver’s  leadership  in  church  activities 


Samuel  O.  Weaver 


includes  three  years  as  assistant  pastor  at 
Lindale  Mennonite  Church  (Virginia)  and 
Director  of  Youth  Activities  of  Virginia 
Mennonite  Conference. 

Coordinating  the  twenty-three  member 
staff  and  230  students,  Weaver  says:  “The 
greatest  challenge  for  Christian  education 
centers  upon  helping  students  to  work 
with  each  other  while  finding  God.  Chris- 
tians must  learn  to  walk  together  alone, 
finding  God  while  yet  finding  each  other. 
And  teachers  must  learn  to  love  the  Lord 
of  the  work  more  than  the  work  of  the 
Lord.” 

Marvin  L.  Miller,  music  director,  is 
assistant  to  the  principal. 

EMHS  has  strengthened  its  language 
department  by  adding  three  years  of 
French.  Lois  Sell,  graduate  from  Elizabeth- 
town College,  teaches  French.  The  cur- 
riculum also  provides  for  three  years  of 
Spanish. 


A graduate  of  EMHS  in  1965  and  EMC 
in  ’69,  Sylvia  Shirk  joined  the  staff  to  teach 
business  courses.  Another  alumna  of  EMC, 
Alice  Hamilton  from  Oregon,  teaches  home 
economics. 

James  D.  Lehman,  after  spending  four 
years  in  public  schools  and  three  years  in 
Africa  under  TAP,  returned  to  his  home  J 
community  to  complement  the  science  de- 
partment. 

Forty-three  girls  and  twenty-eight  boys 
are  boarding  in  the  dormitories.  The  -j* 
respective  personnel  deans  are  Mrs.  Belle  ] 
Mullet,  her  assistant  Judy  Wyse,  and  Rich- 
ard Garber. 

Representing  foreign  countries  are 
missionary  children  from  Honduras, 
British  Honduras,  Puerto  Rico.  A Japanese 
girl,  a Lebanese  boy,  and  two  Canadians 
are  also  enrolled. 

Of  the  230  students,  171  are  from  Vir- 
ginia. 


Six  Volunteers  Leave  for  Vietnam 


Row  1:  Jeannie,  Jonathan,  and  Allen  Stuckey, 
Thomas  Spicher.  Row  2:  Frieda  and  Kurt 

Sawatzky,  Ronald  Ackerman. 


Six  volunteers  to  help  serve  the  needs 
of  war-torn  Vietnam  recently  completed 
two  weeks  of  orientation  at  MCC  head- 
quarters and  Stony  Point,  N.Y. 

Allen  and  Jeannie  Stuckey,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  have  volunteered  for  a three-year 
medical  assignment  at  the  Nhatrang  Hos- 
pital. Both  are  graduates  of  Goshen  Col- 
lege, Allen  with  a BA  degree  and  Jeannie 
with  a BS  in  nursing.  Allen  later  received 
his  MD  from  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
College  of  Medicine.  Both  are  members 
of  the  Lockport  Mennonite  Church,  Stryker, 
Ohio. 

Thomas  Spicher,  Belleville,  Pa.,  has 
volunteered  for  a three-year  term  of  ser- 
vice as  an  agriculture  assistant  in  Vietnam. 
Thomas  holds  a BS  in  chemistry  from 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Locust  Grove  Mennonite  Church. 

Ronald  Ackerman,  Chenoa,  111.,  has 
volunteered  for  a three-year  term  as  an 


agriculture  adviser  in  Di  Linh,  South 
Vietnam.  Ronald  is  a graduate  of  Illinois 
State  University  with  a BS  in  vocational 
agriculture  education,  and  is  a member 
of  the  Meadows  Mennonite  Church,  Mead- 
ows, 111. 

Kurt  and  Frieda  Sawatzky,  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  have  volunteered  for  a three-year 
term  of  service  in  Vietnam.  Kurt  has  a 
BS  in  civil  engineering  from  the  University  . 
of  Manitoba  and  Freida  received  her  RN 
from  the  Saskatoon  City  Hospital  School 
of  Nursing.  She  also  attended  Canadian 
Bible  College  for  one  year.  Both  are  mem-  ' 
bers  of  the  Lendrum  Mennonite  Brethren 
Church,  Edmonton,  Alta. 


Peace  Booth  Evicted 

Pressures  upon  Solanco  Fair  officials, 
Quarryville,  Pa.,  led  to  the  eviction  of  a ^ 
“Peace  Booth,”  Sept.  17,  which  was  set 
up  by  the  Lancaster  County  Inter-Faith  ■ 
Peace  Fellowship.  Although  the  group 
was  given  permission  by  fair  officials 
to  set  up  a booth,  problems  began  to 
develop  until  the  fair  officials  feared  vio- 
lent reaction  might  destroy  the  exhibit. 

Protests  about  the  booth  from  other 
exhibitors  led  to  the  suggestion  that  the  _ 
booth  be  moved  from  the  commercial  stand 
area  to  the  religious  tent  area. 

Here  the  group  was  allowed  only  a table 
displaying  peace  literature  put  out  by 
different  denominations.  However,  before 
any  literature  was  handed  out,  according 
to  Ken  Kreider,  one  of  the  group,  “the  ! 
churchmen  decided  that  the  interdenomina- 
tional literature  was  too  controversial,  al- 
though the  literature  from  their  own  church- 
es may  have  embarrassed  the  ministers. 
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They  told  us  that  they  have  the  literature 
in  their  own  desks,  but  that  it  is  not 
distributed  or  put  in  the  church  reading 
racks. 

“We  agreed  to  everything  they  asked  us 
to  do  until  finally  they  escalated  it  into 
eviction.  We  didn’t  do  it  to  make  a fuss; 
I guess  we  were  just  seen  as  a threat  by 
some  people.” 

V James  Drescher,  president  of  the  peace 
group,  reported  that  the  group  met  Sept. 
- 18  and  decided  to  seek  a meeting  with  the 

Quarryville  Ministerium  to  discuss  peace 
concerns  and  to  find  out  why  they  were 
evicted. 

' Ghana  Receptive  to 
4 Mission  Endeavors 

1 When  Lloyd  and  Evelyn  Fisher  of  Al- 
bany, Ore.,  returned  to  Nigeria  as  mission- 
aries in  1966,  they  expected  to  serve  a 
full  term  as  business  manager  and  hostess 
at  a missions  center  in  Enugu.  On  July 
i 23,  1967,  they  were  forced  to  evacuate  as 
the  Nigeria-Biafra  conflict  intensified. 
a Nine  Mennonite  missionaries  then  serving 
in  Nigeria  were  temporarily  reassigned 
to  Ghana  in  hopes  of  one  day  being  al- 
lowed to  return. 

On  June  25,  1969,  Evelyn  Fisher  com- 
pleted her  work  as  a sixth  grade  teacher 
at  Ridge  Church  School  International,  a 
I „ cooperative  effort  of  the  Presbyterian- 
Methodist-Anglican  churches  in  Accra.  The 
i » elementary  school  of  375  students  charges 
a tuition  and  largely  caters  to  the  children 

I*  of  government  and  embassy  officials. 

As  a material  aid  director  for  Church 
World  Service,  Lloyd  was  responsible 
for  distribution  of  medical,  government, 
and  CROP  supplies  to  80  stations  scattered 
across  Ghana.  This  included  expediting 
i orders  and  clearing  customs  for  all  material 
ji  aid.  He  arrived  in  the  States  on  Aug.  9, 
and  joined  Evelyn  at  Mennonite  General 
J Conference  sessions  in  Turner,  Ore. 

Lloyd  described  Accra,  a city  of  ap- 
’ * proximately  500,000,  as  the  most  modern 
city  with  the  most  appealing  climate  in 
West  Africa.  “English  is  the  predominant 
i language  here,’  he  said.  “The  people  for 
the  most  part  are  pro-American,  almost  en- 
barrassingly  so,  and  there  is  no  opposition 
to  the  establishment  and  practice  of  religion. 
h In  fact,  some  areas  are  even  calling  for 
churches  to  be  established.’ 
t The  Mennonite  Church  in  Ghana  is  a 
small  scattered  rural  group  of  approximate- 
ly 250  baptized  members  primarily  led 
J by  national  pastors.  Willard  Roth,  stationed 
in  Accra,  makes  monthly  expeditions  to 
* preach  in  different  rural  churches.  The 
Laurence  Horst  family,  formerly  of  Evans- 
« ton.  111.,  arrived  in  Accra  on  Aug.  22, 
1969,  and  as  part  of  their  assignment 
will  survey  the  area  to  determine  the  need 
for  a possible  Mennonite  congregation  in 
that  city. 


“So  many  young  people  are  leaving 
their  rural  environs  and  getting  lost  in  the 
city,”  Evelyn  said.  “There  is  a real  need 
for  our  missionaries  to  work  with  them  in 
spiritual  guidance  and  encouragement.  An 
even  greater  need  is  to  help  the  existing 
churches  and  leaders  and  continue  to  define 
our  mission  strategy  in  light  of  the  ecumen- 
ical sweep  taking  place  in  the  country.” 

With  the  Fishers  terminating  their  assign- 
ment with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
the  couple  will  move  to  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa., 
where  Lloyd  begins  employment  as  execu- 
tive secretary  of  MEDA,  a group  of  Men- 
nonites  attempting  to  stimulate  economic 
development  through  capital  investment  in 
other  countries. 

Graduate  Students 
Meet  in  Colorado 

Deer  Creek  Christian  Camp  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  west  of  Denver,  Colo.,  was  the 
site  for  the  annual  Mennonite  Graduate 
Student  Seminar  held  Aug.  24  to  Sept.  4. 
Twenty  students  from  various  sections  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  participated 
in  the  ten-day  event  designed  to  reawaken 
interest  in  the  early  Christian  and  early 
Anabaptist  movements  and  to  stimulate 
creative  activity  within  the  church. 

Resource  leaders  for  this  year’s  seminar 
were  John  E.  Toews,  graduate  student  in 
religion  at  Northwestern  University,  serving 
as  director;  John  Howard  Yoder  of  Menno- 


nite Biblical  Seminary  in  Elkhart  speaking 
on  contemporary  and  biblical  theology; 
Walter  Klaassen  of  Conrad  Grebel  College 
in  Ontario  discussing  Anabaptist  history  and 
theology;  and  Peter  Ediger  of  the  Arvada 
Mennonite  Church  in  Denver  presenting 
contemporary  issues  facing  the  church. 
New  to  this  year’s  seminar  was  an  experi- 
mental session  in  sensitivity  training  con- 
ducted by  Chet  Flickenger  of  the  University 
of  Colorado. 

The  concept  of  “community  as  it  was 
understood  in  the  New  Testament  church 
and  by  sixteenth-century  Anabaptists 
received  the  major  emphasis.  Several 
members  of  Reba  Place  Fellowship  in 
Evanston,  111.,  shared  some  of  the  advan- 
tages and  problems  experienced  by  those 
attempting  communal  living  in  modern 
America. 

Participating  students  also  studied  John 
A.  T.  Robinson  s Honest  to  God  in  depth, 
and  focused  on  the  contemporary  issues 
of  poverty,  racial  inequality,  the  need  for 
population  control,  and  the  types  of  power 
which  Christians  can  use  in  facing  these 
issues.  The  attitude  of  the  church  toward 
the  draft  and  the  entire  military  machine 
was  of  particular  concern. 

Student  participants  in  this  year’s  semi- 
nar brought  experiences  from  a wide 
variety  of  academic  fields.  Most  widely 
represented  was  the  field  of  social  work. 
Other  areas  of  interest  included  medicine, 
history,  theology,  English  and  French  liter- 
ature, engineering,  agronomy,  and  anthro- 
pology. 


FIELD 

Lyn  Hershey,  director  of  Drift  Creek 
Camp,  Lincoln  City,  Ore.,  was  seriously 
burned  Aug.  28  while  cleaning  a generator 
at  the  camp.  He  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Emanuel  Hospital  at  Portland.  He  is 
making  good  progress. 

A workshop  on  Congregational  Decision 
Making  will  be  held  at  Laurelville  Men- 
nonite Church  Center,  Oct.  10-12.  Albert 
Zehr,  Ontario,  Canada,  will  be  the  resource 
leader.  Albert  is  a leading  young  church- 
man serving  his  fifth  year  as  pastor  of  the 
Steinman  Mennonite  Church,  Baden.  He 
has  experimented  with  decision  making  con- 
sensus in  various  settings.  His  approach  to 
church  life  is  both  creative  and  helpful. 
The  retreat  begins  at  8:00  p.m.  Friday  and 


NOTES 

concludes  with  the  noon  meal  on  Sunday. 
Cost  is  $22.00  per  person.  A congrega- 
tion sending  more  than  four  persons  will 
receive  a 10  percent  discount. 

A disaster  team  of  ten  men  left  for  Roa- 
tan,  an  island  off  the  north  coast  of  Hon- 
duras, to  share  in  a rebuilding  project.  Two 
hundred  houses  were  washed  out  to  sea 
by  Hurricane  Francelia.  The  team,  jointly 
sponsored  by  Eastern  Mission  Board  and 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service,  is  on  a sixty- 
day  assignment.  Ralph  Nafziger,  an  ex-VS- 
er  who  worked  on  the  Bay  Islands,  serves 
as  liaison  and  coordinator.  Workers  from 
Honduras  Mennonite  Church  have  been 
conducting  services  each  month  on  Roatan 
and  Guanaja. 
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Elam  K.  and  Doris  Stauffer,  mission- 
aries on  furlough  from  Honduras,  have  re- 
turned to  the  University  of  Missouri  to 
complete  degree  work  in  community  devel- 
opment. Last  year  they  organized  a Friday 
evening  Bible  study  in  Spanish  among 
couples  from  Latin  America. 

Anna  Mary  Yoder,  after  a brief  furlough 
from  Honduras,  has  returned  as  a teacher 
in  the  American  School  in  Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras.  As  a self-supporting  worker  she 
will  continue  to  relate  to  the  Honduras 
Mennonite  Church. 

Some  vocational  classes  are  being 
offered  in  Trujillo  Bible  Institute  by  VS- 
ers  Lehman  and  Alta  Metzler.  Lehman  is 
giving  classes  in  mechanics  and  Alta  in 
nutrition.  Equipment  is  being  sought  to 
broaden  the  offerings.  The  Committee  on 
Christian  Service  has  encouraged  planning 
toward  the  establishment  of  a vocational 
school. 

Amzie  and  Fannie  Yoder  are  living  at 
R.  1,  Box  104,  Middlebury,  Ind.  46540, 
while  Amzie  is  engaged  in  furlough  study 
at  Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary. 

Harry  and  Olga  Martens  are  represent- 
ing the  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
on  a three-month  commissioner  assignment 
to  the  Middle  East,  Sept.  15  to  Dec.  15. 

Martens  will  terminate  his  position  as 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct.  1.  He 
first  came  to  that  position  ten  years  ago. 

Four  church  leaders  are  among  the 
visiting  professors  on  the  faculty  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  this  year. 
President  Myron  S.  Augsburger  announced 
the  appointments  of  Paul  Erb,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  Ivan  Lind,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Elvin 
Snyder,  20  years  a missionary  to  Argen- 
tina, and  Daniel  Reinford,  Skippack,  Pa., 
to  the  teaching  staff. 

A number  of  special  groups  will  be  on 

Goshen  College  campus  this  fall.  Campus 
Open  House  for  high  school  seniors  and 
recent  high  school  graduates  is  Oct.  17,  18. 
Highlights  of  the  weekend  will  be  a special 
presentation  on  the  Trimester  of  Study 
and  Service,  followed  by  a “social  happen- 
ing at  the  College  Cabin.  Reservation 
forms  and  more  information  are  available 
from  Admissions  Counselor,  Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  Ind.  46526. 

Homecoming  weekend  for  alumni  is  set 


Calendar 


Allegheny  Christian  Education  Annual  Meeting,  Scott- 
dale, Pa.,  Oct.  4. 

Worship  Seminar,  Prairie  Street  Church,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Oct.  16-18. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session,  Nov.  14,  15. 

Southwest  Conference,  Downey,  Calif.,  Nov.  27-29. 
Western  VS  Program  Directors'  Conference,  Hesston 
Mennonite  Church,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Dec.  1-5. 
Eastern  VS  Program  Directors’  Conference,  Park  View 
Mennonite  Church,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Dec.  8-12. 
Mennonite  General  Council  Meeting,  Chicago,  111.,  Dec. 
9,  10. 


for  Oct.  24-26.  Freshman  parents’  weekend 
is  Nov.  8,  9. 

Luke  Yoder,  Bay  Port,  Mich.,  was  or- 
dained to  the  office  of  bishop,  Sept.  14,  to 
serve  the  Pigeon  River  (Mich.)  congrega- 
tion. The  services  were  in  charge  of  Alvin 
Swartz,  assisted  by  Willard  Mayer.  Bro. 
Mayer,  who  served  the  congregation  for 
sixteen  years,  received  his  release  in  order 
to  continue  on  the  faculty  of  the  Con- 
servative Mennonite  Bible  School  and 
Institute  at  Rosedale,  Ohio.  After  Nov.  8 
his  address  will  be  Irwin,  Ohio  43029. 

Thirty-Fourth  Annual  Bible  Meet- 
ing and  One  Hundredth  Anniversary 
and  Homecoming  at  the  Williamson  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church,  Oct.  4,  5.  J.  C.  Wenger 
is  guest  speaker. 

Change  of  address:  Elmer  Jantzi  from 
Au  Gres,  Mich.,  to  Irwin,  Ohio  43029. 

New  members  by  baptism:  four  at  Wal- 
do, Flanagan,  111.;  two  at  Scottdale,  Pa. 

Special  meetings:  Glen  Sell,  Hummels- 
town.  Pa.,  at  Erisman’s,  Manheim,  Pa., 
Oct.  4-12.  William  R.  Miller,  North 
Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Ridgeway,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Oct.  5-12.  D.  D.  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind., 
at  South  Colon,  Burr  Oak,  Mich.,  Oct. 
8-12.  Earl  Eberly,  Santee,  Calif.,  at 
Trinity,  Glendale,  Ariz.,  Oct.  8-12.  David 
Augsburger,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  Western 
Mennonite  School,  Salem,  Ore.,  Sept.  29  to 
Oct.  3 and  at  Portland  Mennonite  Church, 
Oct.  3-5. 

Looking  for  an  opportunity  to  invest 
your  money  in  the  mission  program  of 
the  church?  Consider  a Mission  Investment 
Loan,  paying  6 percent  interest  on  three- 
year  loans  while  simultaneously  helping 
to  operate  Mission  Board  programs.  Specific 
projects  in  need  of  loan  funds  in  any 
amount  are  Schowalter  Villa,  Hesston,  Kan., 
and  Frontier  Boys  Village,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.  For  more  information  write  David 
Leatherman,  treasurer,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

Willard  and  Eva  Eberly  and  daughter 
Maurita  Sue  left  for  Italy  on  Sept.  8. 
They  will  be  in  language  study  at  Florence. 
Three  missionary  couples  from  the  States 
now  serve  in  Italy  under  the  Virginia 
Mission  Board. 

Homecoming  for  Eastern  Mennonite 
High  School  Alumni  is  Oct.  18,  19.  Marvin 
L.  Miller,  music  director,  will  conduct 
Root  and  Butterworth’s  David,  the  Shep- 
herd Boy  Sunday  afternoon.  The  Alumni 
Committee  encourages  all  who  have  sung 
in  the  cantata  to  join  the  mass  chorus. 
They  also  invite  all  former  students  to  a 
reception  at  EMHS  Saturday  evening  after 
the  senior  class  play. 

Allen  Kauffman,  Mount  Pleasant  Mills, 
Pa.,  was  ordained  bishop  Sept.  6 at  the 
Lost  Creek  Church  to  share  bishop  respon- 
sibilities with  Donald  Lauver  for  the  Juniata 
District.  This  district  consists  of  eight  church- 
es of  the  Lancaster  Conference  in  the 
central  part  of  the  state. 


The  Lancaster  area  Homebuilders’ 
meeting  will  be  held  at  7:00  p.m.,  Thurs- 
day, Oct.  9,  in  the  McCaskey  High  School 
Auditorium,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Dr.  Clyde  M.  , 
Narramore,  Rosemead,  Calif.,  will  speak 
about  “The  Exceptional  Child.”  Four  ' 
mothers  of  special  children  will  be  sharing 
testimonies  of  meaningful  experiences  and 
blessings  they  have  received. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

“What  About  Organ  Transplants?”  (Sept.  9 
issue)  deserves  our  thoughtful  consideration.  I am 
happy  to  read  such  a truly  Christian  evaluation 
of  the  value  of  life  vs.  the  value  of  a body. 

We  say  our  faith  and  commitment  to  Christ  is  i 
expressed  by  what  we  do.  We  are  committed  to 
serve  our  fellowman  if  we  wish  to  serve  Christ.  f,j 
Willing  our  bodies  in  part  for  transplants  or  as  | 
a whole  for  research  or  teaching  purposes  is 
serving  mankind  in  death  as  in  life. — Anna  M. 
Bowman,  Scarborough,  Ont. 

Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 

(Psalm  127:3) 

Beck,  Gregory  and  Karen  (Kohl),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Tammy  Kay,  Aug.  30,  1969. 

Clemens,  R Wayne  and  Donella  (Peachey),  L 
Souderton,  Pa.,  second  son,  Matthew  Kent,  I 
Sept.  3,  1969. 

Cressman,  David  and  Phebe  (Epp),  Waka- 
rusa,  Ind.,  third  son,  Timothy  Scott,  Aug.  1, 
1969. 

Dula,  Mamo  and  Mary  Ellen  (Groff),  Addis 
Ababa,  Ethiopia,  third  child  (twin  daughters 
deceased),  Andrew,  July  5,  1969. 

Hoffman,  Gerald  and  Audrey  (Bender), 
New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  son, 
Craig  Scott,  July  12,  1969;  received  for  adop- 
tion, Sept.  4,  1969. 

Hunsberger,  Sharon  L.  and  Gladys  (Alle- 
bach),  Harleysville,  Pa.,  second  child,  first 

daughter,  Stacy  Lynn,  Aug.  22,  1969. 

Kauffman,  Lyle  and  Rhoda  (Alderfer), 

Harleysville,  Pa.,  second  son,  Brian  David, 
July  19,  1969. 

Martin,  Phares  and  Eileen  (Metzger), 

Elmira,  Ont.,  first  child,  Kevin  James,  Aug.  21, 
1969. 

Martin,  Willard  and  Karen  (Bearinger), 
Elmira,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter. 
Heather  Dawn,  Aug.  11,  1969. 

Miranda,  Enrique  and  Silvia  (Mesa), 
Denver,  Colo.,  second  son,  Richard  Henrv, 
July  26,  1969. 

Newcomer,  Rollin  and  Loretta  ( ), 

Wakarusa,  Ind.,  first  child,  Robert  Alan,  Aug. 

29,  1969.  f 

Newswanger,  Aaron  K.  and  Marian  (Herr), 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter, 
Carol  Ann,  Aug.  13,  1969. 

Newswanger,  Galen  R and  Sharyn  (Martin),  * 
Intercourse,  Pa.,  first  child,  leffrev  Lee,  Julv  21, 
1969. 

Richer,  Eugene  Dale  and  L.  June  (Caplinger), 

La  Jara,  Colo.,  fifth  child,  fourth  daughter, 
Vondajean,  Sept.  8,  1969. 

Roth,  Wayne  and  Miriam  (Shetler),  Wil- 
mette, 111.,  third  daughter,  Kathleen  lane,  Sept. 

9,  1969. 

Schellenberg,  Arnold  and  Ruby  (Biehn), 
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Watrous,  Sask.,  first  child,  Rhonda  Jean,  May 
24,  1969. 

Schmucker,  Walter  and  Vera  (Zook),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Scott  Leroy,  June  26,  1969. 

*•<  Souder,  Lester  and  Miriam  (Landes),  Skippack, 
Pa.,  seventh  child,  first  son,  Lester  Clair,  Jan. 

^ 13,  1969;  received  for  adoption. 

Stoltzfus,  Richard  and  Elaine  (Hunter), 

Grande  Riviere  du  Nord,  Haiti,  first  child,  Jill 
Christine,  Aug.  21,  1969. 

Troyer,  Nelson  and  Sandra  (Gascho), 

^ Shipshevvana,  Ind.,  third  son,  Chad  Mitchell, 
Sept.  2,  1969. 

• -t  Witmer,  Joseph  and  Margaret  (Fulton),  Auburn, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Pamela  Kay,  Aug  1,  1969. 

, Marriages 


»,  May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
■*  given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bauman — Landis. — Carl  R.  Bauman,  Earl- 
ington.  Pa.,  Line  Lexington  cong.,  and  Alice 
Marie  Landis,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  Salford  cong., 
by  Harvey  W.  Bauman,  Aug.  30,  1969. 

Borntrager  — Wenger.  — Jonas'  Borntrager, 

Arthur,  III.,  Sunnyside  Conservative  cong.,  and 

* Barbara  Ann  Wenger,  Stevens,  Pa.,  Green 
Terrace  cong.,  bv  Earl  H.  Wissler,  July  19, 

U 1969- 

Brubaker — Headings.— J.  Roy  Brubaker, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Donna  Headings,  Browns- 
ville (Ore.)  cong.,  by  Lloyd  Kropf,  May  24,  1969. 

Burkey — Schmidt. — Tim  Burkey,  Bellwood 
cong.,  Milford,  Neb.,  and  Bonnie  Lou  Schmidt, 
Bethesda  cong.,  Marion,  S.D.,  June  21,  1969. 

Daniels — Galentine. — George  Daniels,  Port 
Allegany,  Pa.,  and  Carol  Jean  Galentine 

j,  Turtlepoint,  Pa.,  Birch  Grove  cong.,  by  Alvin 

E.  Miller,  Sept.  6,  1969. 

Detweiler — Saltzman. — Ronald  Eugene  Det- 

* weiler,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  First  Mennonite  cong., 

and  Joyce  Elaine  Saltzman,  Milford,  Neb.,  East 
Fairview  cong.,  by  Milton  Troyer,  Aug.  15,  1969. 

Egli — Zimmer. — Joe  Eldon  Egli,  Hopedale 

* (111  ) cong.,  and  Carol  Jean  Zimmer,  Emden, 

111.,  by  Ken  Yocum,  Aug.  29,  1969. 

( ^ Habecker — Hoover. — Nelson  R.  Habecker, 

; Lancaster,  Pa.,  Habecker  cong.,  and  Janet  M. 

Hoover,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Bossier  s cong.,  by 
r Clarence  E.  Lutz  and  Harlan  M.  Hoover,  Sept. 

J 6,  1969. 

Headings  — Tremblay — Wayne  Headings, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Oak  Grove  cong.,  and 
4 Carol  Tremblay,  Beallsville,  Ohio,  by  Eldon 

King,  Sept.  6,  1969. 

,,  Hochstedler — Troyer. — Robert  Hochstedler, 

Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Rachael  M.  Troyer,  Val- 
paraiso, Ind.,  both  of  Bon  Air  cong.,  by  Clayton 
Sommers,  Aug.  10,  1969. 

Hudelson  — Sharpes.  — William  Hudelson, 
Brandywine,  Md.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Sandra 
E.  Sharpes,  Hyattsville,  Md.,  First  Mennonite 
cong.,  by  Kenneth  Good,  June  1,  1969. 

Johnson — Showalter. — Ronald  E.  Johnson, 
Luther  Place  Memorial  Church,  Washington, 
DC.,  and  Rosalvn  E.  Showalter,  Springdale 
cong.,  Wavnesboro,  Va.,  by  James  M.  Singer, 
Aug.  23,  1969. 

Kirbis — Lyndaker. — Brian  H.  Kirbis,  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  and  Cheryl  Lyndaker,  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
Clarence  Center  cong.,  Akron,  N.Y.,  by  Howard 
S Bauman,  Sept.  13,  1969. 

Kisamore — Driver. — David  Kisamore,  Harman, 
W.  Va.,  Riverside  cong.,  and  Nancy  Ann  Driver, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Chicago  Avenue  cong.,  by 
Samuel  Janzen,  July  19,  1969. 

Martin  — Hoovei.  — Marlin  Martin  and 
Lois  Hoover,  both  of  the  Yellow  Creek  cong., 
Goshen,  Ind.,  by  Mahlon  D.  Miller,  Aug.  30, 
1969. 

Miller — Barnhart. — Allen  W.  Miller,  Fulks 


Run,  Va.,  Hebron  cong.,  and  Phyllis  M.  Barn- 
hart, Stuarts  Draft  (Va.)  cong.,  by  Paul  R. 
Barnhart,  father  of  the  bride,  assisted  by 
Wayne  S.  Miller,  father  of  the  groom,  Aug.  23, 
1969. 

Miller — Troyer.— Hubert  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Midland  cong.,  and  Laura  Troyer,  Goshen,  Ind., 
North  Goshen  cong.,  bv  Ralph  Stahlv,  Julv  19, 
1969. 

Mtoka — Marwa. — Daniel  I.  Mtoka  and  Rhoda 
M.  Marwa,  both  of  Bumangi  cong.,  Musoma, 
Tanzania,  Kidron  (Ohio)  Church,  by  Ira  E. 
Miller,  Aug.  23,  1969. 

Myers — Horst. — Allen  D Myers,  Onego, 

W.  Va.,  Riverside  cong.,  and  Edith  M.  Horst, 
Maugansville,  Md.,  Mt.  Zion  cong.,  by  H. 
Raymond  Charles,  Sept.  6,  1969. 

Pflederer — Moyer. — Robert  Pflederer,  Pleasant 
Hill  cong.,  and  Lorraine  Moyer,  Harleysville, 
Pa.,  Lambertville  cong.,  by  Warren  Wenger, 
Sept.  6,  1969. 

Schumm — Benner. — Laird  Schumm,  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  East  Zorra  cong.,  and  Lois  Benner,  Preston, 
Ont.,  Finland,  Pa.,  cong.,  by  Dale  Schumm, 
Sept.  5,  1969. 

Simmers — Hartman.— Ronald  Wayne  Simmers, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  Jeanne  Elizabeth  Hart- 
man, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Chicago  Avenue  cong., 
by  Samuel  Janzen,  Aug.  30,  1969. 

Sommers  — Bontrager.  — Karl  Sommers, 
Clarksville,  Ind.,  and  Roxanna  Bontrager,  W. 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  both  of  the  Bon  Air  cong.,  by 
Clayton  Sommers,  June  8,  1969. 

Steckle — Bender. — Stuart  Allan  Steckle,  Zurich 
(Ont.)  cong.,  and  Ruth  Ann  Bender,  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  East  Zorra  cong.,  by  Newton  L.  Ging- 
rich, Sept.  6,  1969. 

Stutzman — Saltzman. — Devon  L.  Stutzman, 
Milford,  Neb.,  Bellwood  cong.,  and  Glada  Marie 
Saltzman,  Milford,  Neb.,  East  Fairview  cong.,  by 
Milton  Troyer,  Aug.  16,  1969. 

Weaver — Saltzer. — Jerrel  Weaver,  Harrison- 


burg, Va.,  Chicago  Avenue  cong.,  and  Wendy 
Jo  Saltzer,  Ardmore,  Pa.,  Lutheran  Church,  by 
Donald  Doll,  Aug.  16,  1969. 

Wenger — Kurtz. — James  H.  Wenger  and 

Carol  LeVerne  Kurtz,  both  of  Chesapeake,  Va., 
Mt.  Pleasant  cong.,  by  Amos  D.  Wenger,  Jr., 
Aug.  12,  1969. 

Yost — High. — R.  Arthur  Yost,  Quarryville, 
Pa.,  Oak  Shade  cong.,  and  Rhoda  Marie  High, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Stumptown  cong.,  by  Paul  G. 
Landis,  Sept.  6,  1969. 

Zeager  — Clemmer.  — Charles  B.  Zeager, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Good’s  cong.,  and  Janet 
Clemmer,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  Towamencin  cong., 
byj.  Frank  Zeager,  Apr.  12,  1969. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Christner,  Elam  Josiah,  son  of  Jacob  J.  and 
Fannie  (Yoder)  Christner,  was  born  near  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  Jan.  16,  1892;  died  at  his  home  in 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Sept.  6,  1969;  aged  77  y.  7 m. 
21  d.  On  June  24,  1926,  he  was  married  to 
Nettie  E.  Swartzendruber,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 children  (Cecil,  Eudora — Mrs. 
Henry  Mullet,  John,  and  Leo),  2 foster  daugh- 
ters (Helen — Mrs.  Lloyd  Swartzendruber  and 
Verna — Mrs.  William  Diltz),  16  grandchildren, 
and  2 brothers  (Abner  and  Gid).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  his  parents,  3 brothers 
(Simon,  Jess,  and  Anon),  one  sister  (Lizzie— 
Mrs.  Reuben  Mast),  and  one  grandson.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Lower  Deer  Creek 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Sept.  9,  with  Robert  K.  Yoder  and  John 
Y.  Swartzendruber  officiating. 


WHO  WILL  ANSWER? 

by  David  A.  Shank 


In  this  book  Dave  speaks  to  some  of  the  critical  issues  college  youth  are 
facing.  He  provides  data  for  effective  decisions  in  the  context  of  life.  He 
writes  as  if  his  listeners  don’t  believe  a word  he  is  saying,  but  his  frank- 
ness informs  the  reader  he  knows  them  quite  well.  A good  book  for  those 
who  are  questioning  the  absolutes  of  life  and  who  are  looking  for  meaning- 
ful living.  The  readership  of  this  title  is  not  limited  to  college  youth. 


8361-1610-0:  $1.50 
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Good,  Lesta  A.,  daughter  of  Christ  and 
Emma  (Heatwole)  Good,  was  born  at  Elida, 
Ohio,  Nov.  6,  1903;  died  at  Elida,  following  an 
extended  illness,  Aug.  18,  1969;  aged  65  y.  9 m. 
12  d.  Surviving  are  2 brothers  (John  and 
Merlin)  and  4 sisters  (Ethel,  Velma — Mrs.  Menno 
Good,  Elizabeth — Mrs.  Aaron  Good,  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Armstrong).  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  her  parents  and  2 brothers.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Salem  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held,  with  Richard  Martin  officiating. 

Hershberger,  Michelle  Lee,  daughter  of 
Dale  and  Joan  (Roth)  Hershberger,  was  born  at 
the  Washington  County  (Iowa)  Hospital,  Aug. 
25,  1969;  died  Aug.  27,  1969;  aged  2 days.  Sur- 
viving are  her  parents,  grandparents  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Everett  Roth  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hersh- 
berger), and  great-grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Seth  Roth,  William  Kremer,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Simon  Hershberger,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chris  A. 
Yoder).  Graveside  services  were  held  at  the 
Bethel  Cemetery,  in  charge  of  Willard  Leichty. 

Kurtz,  Abram  E.,  son  of  Isaac  and  Susan 
(Esch)  Kurtz,  was  born  at  Morgantown,  Pa., 
Sept.  17,  1895;  died  at  the  home  of  his  son 
Mahlon,  Elverson,  Pa.,  of  a heart  attack,  Aug. 
22,  1969;  aged  73  y.  11  m.  5 d.  On  Nov.  8, 
1923,  he  was  married  to  Katie  S.  King,  who 
died  May  28,  1968.  Surviving  are  5 children 
(Mahlon,  Isaac,  Jonathan,  Anna  Mary — Mrs. 
Nicholas  Yoder,  and  Sadie — Mrs.  Merle  Kirk- 
land), 27  grandchildren,  and  5 sisters  (Katie — 
Mrs.  David  Hertzler,  Mrs.  Mary  Kurtz,  Sadie — 
Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Stoltzfus,  Mrs.  Barbara  Peters- 
heim,  and  Mrs.  Emma  Click).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Conestoga  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Aug.  25,  with  Ira  A.  Kurtz 
and  Christian  Kurtz  officiating. 

Martin,  Mary  Kate,  daughter  of  Samuel  S. 
and  Annie  W.  Martin,  was  born  at  Augusta, 
Va.,  Jan.  9,  1897;  died  at  the  Washington 
County  Hospital,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  July  22, 
1969;  aged  72  y.  7 m.  23  d.  Surviving  are  5 
sisters  (Frances  Peck,  Leah  Christophel,  Martha 
Shafer,  Bertha  Martin,  and  Nora  Frey).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  2 sisters  and  2 

brothers.  She  was  a member  of  the  Miller 
Church,  Hagerstown,  Md.  Funeral  services  were 
held  July  25,  with  Daniel  Miller,  Mervin  Martin, 
and  Samuel  Martin  officiating;  interment  in 
Paradise  Cemetery. 

Peck,  Frances  E.,  daughter  of  Samuel  S. 
and  Annie  W.  Martin,  was  born  at  Augusta, 
Va.,  Dec.  25,  1894;  died  at  the  Waynesboro  (Pa.) 
Hospital,  following  a four-day  illness  from  a 
stroke,  Aug.  26,  1969;  aged  74  y.  8 m.  1 d.  On 
Dec.  15,  1914,  she  was  married  to  Daniel  B. 
Peck,  who  died  Dec.  29,  1967.  Surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Edna — Mrs.  Elmer  Strife  and  Edith — 
Mrs.  Landes  Strite),  10  grandchildren,  12  great- 
grandchildren, and  4 sisters  (Leah — Mrs.  Walter 
Christophel,  Martha — Mrs.  Russel  Shafer,  Bertha 
Martin,  and  Nora — Mrs.  Christ  Frey).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  3 sisters,  2 brothers,  and 
one  great-grandson.  She  was  a member  of 
ReifFs  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held, 
with  Reuben  Martin  and  Samuel  Martin  offici- 
ating. 

Yoder,  John  D.,  son  of  Seiner  and  Mattie 
(Sharp)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Belleville,  Pa., 
Feb.  3,  1909;  died  at  his  home,  Aug.  19,  1969; 
aged  60  y.  6 m.  11  d.  He  was  married  to  Anna 
Spicher,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Sadie — Mrs.  Ellis  Ressler  and  Mattie — 
Mrs.  Joseph  Miller),  one  son  (Louis),  10  grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Emma — Mrs.  Steven 
Peachey).  He  was  a member  of  the  Valley  View 
A.M.  Church,  where  he  served  as  deacon. 
Funeral  services  were  held  there  Aug.  22,  with 
Henry  Sommers  and  Alvin  Peachey  officiating. 
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Believing 
and 
Doing 
with  James 


By  Roy  D.  Roth 


"Listen,  my  dear  brothers!  God  chose  the  poor  people  of 
this  world  to  be  rich  in  faith  and  to  possess  the  Kingdom 
which  he  promised  to  those  who  love  him.  But  you  dishonor 
the  poor!  Who  oppresses  you  and  drags  you  before  the 
judges?  The  rich!  They  are  the  ones  who  speak  evil  of  that 
good  name  which  God  has  given  you. 

“You  will  be  doing  the  right  thing  if  you  obey  the  law 
of  the  Kingdom,  which  is  found  in  the  scripture,  ‘Love  your 
neighbor  as  yourself.  But  if  you  treat  people  according  to 
their  outward  appearance,  you  are  guilty  of  sin,  and  the 
Law  condemns  you  as  a lawbreaker.  . . . Speak  and  act  as 
men  who  will  be  judged  by  the  law  that  sets  men  free. 
For  God  will  not  show  mercy  when  he  judges  the  man  who 
has  not  been  merciful;  but  mercy  triumphs  over  judgment’ 
(Jas.  2:5-9,  12,  13,  TEV).° 

The  poor  people  mentioned  in  this  passage  must  mean 
"poor  in  the  estimation  of  this  world.”  A Christian  can  be 
poor  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  at  the  same  time  be  very 
rich.  The  poor  man  counts  as  his  whatever  his  heavenly 
Father  has,  whereas  the  rich  and  prosperous  attempt  to 
depend  on  their  possessions.  Witness  these  declarations  of 
God’s  Holy  Word:  "He  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the 

Part  four  of  "Believing  and  Doing  with  James"  concludes  Roy  D.  Roth's  Bible 
input  given  during  the  July  4 and  5 morning  sessions  of  Mission  69  held  at  Kalona, 
Iowa.  Roth  is  pastor  of  Logsden,  Ore.,  Mennonite  Church. 


gospel  to  the  poor”  (Lk.  4:18).  “The  poor  have  the  gospel  I 
preached  to  them”  (Mt.  11:5).  “Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit:  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven”  (Mt.  5:3).  "Blessed  < 
be  ye  poor:  for  yours  is  the  kingdom  of  God”  (Lk.  6:20). 

The  simple  gospel  offers  so  much  to  the  poor  and  demands 
so  much  from  the  rich.  It  was  largely  the  poor  who  made  up 
the  early  church.  Verse  6 — the  rich  drag  the  poor  to  the  law 
courts  for  payment  of  a debt.  Verse  7 — the  rich  insult  the 
name  "Christian.  But  wait  a minute!  Might  we  also  be- 
come prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  poor?  C.  Franklin  Bishop  in 
his  little  volume  World  Hunger  says  that  in  mission  outreach 
there  may  be  a subtle  tendency  to  work  with  those  persons 
or  groups  who  are  economically,  socially,  or  educationally 
impoverished.  Such  persons  often  readily  invite  help  and 
resist  new  ideas  and  philosophies  the  least. 

Have  mission  efforts  tended  to  follow  a course  of  least 
resistance  and  thereby  overlook  the  type  of  persons  who 
really  must  be  reached?  The  person  who  requires  a bit  • 
more  convincing  and  who  resists  the  gospel  message  may 
actually  be  the  very  one  to  provide  future  dedicated  leader- 
ship in  his  community.  The  church  needs  to  also  reach  into  , 
the  upper  echelons  of  the  communities  it  serves. 


Judging  from  Appearances 


In  verse  9,  a lawbreaker  is  one  who  treats  people  accord- 
ing to  outward  appearances.  This  is  a terrible  sin.  Respect- 
ing certain  persons  undermines  the  rest  of  our  Christian 
testimony. 

The  Jews  regarded  the  law  as  a series  of  detached  in- 
junctions— do  this,  don’t  do  that,  add  up  the  ones  you've 
kept,  subtract  the  ones  you’ve  broken,  and  emerge  with  a 
credit  or  debit  balance.  No,  James  says  no  matter  how  good 
you  are  otherwise,  if  you  practice  respect  of  persons  you’ve  TJ 
acted  against  the  will  of  God. 

One  of  Satan’s  sorriest  tricks  is  to  get  the  Christian  to 
minimize  his  sins.  The  offense  is  really  not  against  the 
inanimate  law  but  it  is  against  the  lawmaker  himself.  How 
does  it  work?  When  a criminal  is  brought  before  the  judge 
because  he  has  killed  somebody,  he  cannot  avoid  punishment^ 
by  telling  the  judge  that  he  hasn  t stolen  anything,  that 
he  hasn  t committed  adultery.  He  has  broken  a law  and 
must  answer  for  it. 

James  2:12 — "Speak  and  act  as  men  who  will  be  judged 
by  the  law  that  sets  men  free.  Preacher,  the  people  whom  ^ 
you  address  need  love  more  than  flowery  language.  Mercy  J. 
triumphs  over  judgment. 

When  a certain  preacher  had  finished  his  sermon  another 
man  said  to  him,  "You  love  to  preach,  don’t  you?  "Yes, 

I do,”  the  preacher  replied.  Then  the  other  man  said, 
"Do  you  love  the  men  you  preach  to?”  A fresh  supply  of  li 
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mercy  will  be  given  to  us  only  if  we  disperse  it  to  others. 

In  chapter  3,  James  talks  about  the  terrible  responsibility 
\ a teacher  (and  we  might  add  a preacher)  has.  No  profession 
is  more  vulnerable  to  spiritual  or  intellectual  pride.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  be  a teacher  or  a preacher  and  remain 
- humble.  Billy  Graham  has  often  admitted  this.  His  greatest 
temptation  is  to  become  proud  of  what  the  Lord  is  doing 
4 through  him.  Then,  too,  preachers  get  so  used  to  telling 
^ people  that  it  is  really  hard  for  them  to  just  listen. 

A teacher  must  be  careful  to  avoid  two  things:  the  teach- 
ing of  error  and  having  his  life  contradict  his  teaching.  The 
. teacher  is  often  tempted  to  discouragement.  Results  aren  t 
readily  seen  sometimes.  We  question  the  profitableness  of  our 
effort;  we  get  depressed  and  are  ready  to  quit.  A common 
H temptation  for  a teacher  is  to  become  bitter  or  hostile  toward 
those  who  don’t  agree  with  him.  A teacher  is  a communicator 
; of  truth,  but  often  his  tongue  can  cut  sharper  than  a razor. 
His  tongue  or  pen  can  trigger  louder  repercussions  than 
thunder  and  his  arguments  bring  more  destruction  than 
cannonballs.  How  does  a teacher  learn  to  teach  or  even 
, argue  sometimes  without  getting  angry  or  bitter,  and  how 
does  he  meet  arguments  without  wounding  other  individuals? 
I’m  sure  you’ve  heard  the  old  maxim,  “He  won  the  argu- 
ment, but  he  lost  the  person. 

What's  That  You're  Saying? 

L The  tongue,  sometimes  called  the  subject  found  in  every- 
body s mouth,  is  brought  up  five  times  in  James  in  addition 
to  the  lengthy  treatment  in  chapter  3.  James  uses  two 
illustrations  of  a small  instrument  guiding  something  much 
larger.  He  writes  about  a bit  and  the  horse.  He  writes  about 
a rudder  and  the  ship.  The  tongue  guides.  How  many  per- 
sons have  taken  a different  direction  because  of  someone’s 
words?  Here  I give  a personal  illustration. 

H.  S.  Bender  in  the  spring  of  1941  was  interviewing  all 
the  chorus  members  before  we  went  on  tour.  At  the  close  of 
the  interview,  Bender  said,  Rov,  have  you  ever  thought  of 
preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry?’  You  know  what  the 
ultimate  response  to  that  question  has  been.  In  our  little 
congregation  in  Oregon  we  have  several  fine  Christian  young 
men.  I’ve  been  talking  to  them  and  more  recently  passing 
around  a little  volume  from  my  library  called  The  Romance 
of  the  Ministry.  The  tongue  guides  lives. 

Verses  5-8 — the  tongue  harms  lives.  Here  appear  three 
vivid  word  pictures  of  fire,  an  untamed  beast,  a poison.  No 
man  can  tame  the  tongue,  but  I know  Somebody  who  can, 
James  says.  And  taming  we  need.  How  responsible  is  the  job 
of  exhortation,  the  job  of  admonishing!  Disciplinary  actions 
both  in  a congregation  and  in  a church  institution  can  be- 
come a seriously  responsible  thing.  How  conscious  I was  of 


this  during  my  Hesston  College  years  when  finally  we  had 
to  take  the  extreme  action  of  expelling  a student.  I tell  you, 
one  couldn’t  do  this  with  anything  short  of  agony  and  aching 
of  heart.  I 11  never  forget  a girl  I visited  one  summer  during 
student  recruiting  days.  She  had  been  at  Hesston  the  school 
year  before  and  there  were  some  problems.  I am  afraid 
that  in  that  interview  my  tongue  gave  an  unwise  ultimatum. 
She  never  came  back  to  Hesston.  God  forgive  me. 

Another  phase  of  this  subject  is  the  foul  mouth.  When 
you  are  a cabin  counselor  in  a church  camp  with  a group  of 
boys  after  lights  are  out  and  they  think  you  are  asleep, 
sometimes  you  are  in  for  an  education.  Or  when  you’ve  got 
three  college-age  daughters  and  they  come  home  for  summer 
vacation  and  start  passing  around  words  that  you  aren  t 
accustomed  to  using.  What  can  we  do  to  make  the  conversa- 
tion in  our  homes  more  Christian?  Let  s pray  Psalm  51:10 
— “Create  in  me  a clean  heart,  O God;  and  renew  a right 
spirit  within  me.”  Or  Psalm  19:14 — “Let  the  words  of  my 
mouth,  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart.  Ire  acceptable  in 
thy  sight,  O Lord,  my  strength,  and  my  redeemer. 

Verses  9-12  tell  how  the  tongue  blesses  lives.  The  words 
of  the  tongue  can  be  like  tonic  waters  to  the  weary  and 
like  food  for  the  soul.  But  can  the  same  person  be  talking 
sweetness  and  bitterness?  John  Bunvan  tells  about  Talkative, 
a saint  abroad  and  a devil  at  home.  Many  a man  speaks 
to  strangers  with  perfect  courtesy  and  yet  snaps  with  un- 
gracious impatient  anger  at  his  own  family.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  a man  to  speak  with  piety  on  Sunday  and  to  cuss 
the  squad  of  workmen  on  Monday.  It  has  been  known  for  a 
woman  to  speak  graciously  at  a religious  meeting  and  then 
go  outside  to  murder  someone’s  reputation  with  a malicious 
gossiping  tongue. 

Where  do  tempers  most  readily  flare  up  and  where  are 
caustic,  stinging,  words  most  often  spoken?  Unfortunately, 
in  the  home.  Where  is  self-pity  most  rampant?  Among  those 
near  to  us  who  feel  they  are  not  appreciated.  Where  is  the 
temptation  to  manipulate  and  dominate  other  personalities 
strongest?  Usually  in  our  interpersonal  relationships.  Where 
are  the  most  prevalent  realizations  of  self-will?  Precisely 
at  the  point  where  they  can  most  readily  be  concealed  un- 
der cover  of  friendship,  parental  duty,  or  “doing  the  Lord’s 
work. 

James  says  of  wisdom  in  chapter  3,  verses  13-18,  If  you 
are  really  wise,  it  will  be  shown  in  your  behavior.  Spiritual 
wisdom  is  pure,  peaceful,  gentle,  friendly,  full  of  compassion; 
produces  a harvest  of  good  deeds,  free  from  prejudice  and 
hypocrisy.  God  bless  us.  □ 

"From  Good  News  for  Modern  Man  (TEV).  © American  Bible  Societv,  New  York, 
1966. 
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Planning  for  Nurture 

Installation  of  new  officers  and  teachers  is  over.  Another 
church  year  for  nurture  has  begun.  What  shall  be  our  goals 
for  this  year?  What  is  our  mission?  How  can  we  best  organ- 
ize to  fulfill  our  purpose3  How  can  we  develop  a well- 
rounded  program  of  Christian  nurture  for  our  congregation? 
These  questions  are  now  facing  us  as  leaders  of  congrega- 
tions. 

New'  help  is  available  for  leaders  and  workers  in  the  form 
of  a new  Congregational  Planning  Workbook , 1969-70. 
Copies  have  been  mailed  to  all  pastors  and  Sunday  school 
superintendents.  Coupons  were  attached  to  help  order  ad- 
ditional copies  for  other  officers  and  church  leaders.  This 
workbook  was  compiled  by  the  Mennonite  Commission  for 
Christian  Education  and  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House 
staff.  Much  effort  and  labor  has  gone  into  the  production 
of  this  material.  It  is  hoped  that  all  congregations  will 
order  copies  for  use  in  their  planning  work. 

As  the  title  suggests,  it  is  a workbook.  Leaders  and  com- 
mittees will  want  to  outline  and  list  their  special  ideas  in 
places  provided.  On  its  24  pages  you  will  find  ideas,  pro- 
gram materials,  suggestions  for  various  settings,  and  the 
kinds  of  persons  who  can  be  called  on  for  help.  The  work- 
book is  also  designed  for  group  interaction.  Different  re- 
sponses, discussions,  and  sharing  of  ideas  require  that  various 
congregational  leaders  have  a book  in  hand  for  good 
planning. 

The  Congregational  Planning  Workbook , 1969-70  also 
assumes  two  ideas.  One,  that  congregations  need  to  have 
a quick  reference  to  available  help.  Two,  that  each  con- 
gregation must  do  some  work  itself  in  planning  to  make 
sure  the  program  fits  its  needs  and  community.  It  is  urgent 
that  leadership  read  all  the  guidelines  to  obtain  maximum 
benefit.  Little  is  accomplished  without  time  and  effort.  There 
are  some  basic  questions  leaders  should  ask  before  good 
planning  can  become  effective.  The  workbook  is  designed  to 
give  help  along  these  lines. 

The  workbook  can  well  provide  material  for  several  con- 
gregational workers’  conferences.  It  contains  many  thought- 
provoking  questions  with  suggestive  ideas  for  the  congrega- 
tion. Your  congregation  will  find  this  workbook  a most 
helpful  tool  when  used  as  suggested.  Additional  helps  to  this 
workbook  include  the  Congregational  Planning  Workbook, 
1966-69  and  the  Herald  Press  catalogs.  Copies  of  these  are 
available  upon  order.  Your  church  leaders  are  happy  to 
present  this  tool  for  your  service  in  planning  for  nurture. 

— J.  J.  Hostetler. 

Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $5.00  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite  Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 


By  Still  Waters 

And  the  peace  of  God,  which  passes  all  under- 
standing, will  keep  your  hearts  and  your  minds  in 
Christ  Jesus. — Phil.  4:7. 

“Peace,  perfect  peace,  in  this  dark  world  of  sin?’ 
This  is  a question  raised  in  the  great  hymn  by  Edward 
Bickersteth.  Sometimes  in  singing  it  we  do  not  catch 
that  it  is  a question.  Bickersteth  asks,  “Is  it  possible 
to  have  peace  in  a dark  world  of  sin?” 

Even  apart  from  the  dark  world  of  sin  and  the  world 
at  w'ar  and  unrest  all  around,  is  it  possible  to  have 
peace  in  view  of  so  many  inner  fears,  frustrations,  and 
failures?  Yes,  says  the  writer,  it  is. 

And  yes,  says  the  Scripture,  it  is  possible  to  have 
peace.  But  it  is  not  the  kind  of  peace  man  provides.  It 
is  not  the  peace  discussed  at  peace  tables.  It  is  not  a 
negotiated  peace.  It  is  the  peace  of  God  Himself  shed 
abroad  in  our  hearts  by  His  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  His  own 
peace. 

This  peace  of  God  must,  first  of  all,  be  peace  with 
God.  Unless  our  relationship  with  God  is  right,  there  is 
no  real  repose  possible.  Second,  the  peace  of  God  is 
peace  with  ourselves.  As  long  as  we  are  torn  by  con- 
flicting or  contending  loyalties  there  can  be  no  peace. 
Only  as  we  settle  the  supreme  loyalty  can  we  have 
peace  within.  Then  it  is  peace  with  others.  To  claim 
to  have  peace  with  God  and  be  at  odds  with  others  is 
not  God’s  peace. 

And  this  peace  God  provides:  peace  with  Him  through 
Christ  who  took  the  penalty  of  our  sin;  peace  with 
ourselves  because  He  cleanses  us  from  a guilty  con- 
science, and  peace  with  others,  for  God  in  Christ  breaks 
down  the  walls  which  separate. 

Such  peace  is  not  understood.  It  passes  understanding. 
For  who  can  really  explain  how  Paul  and  Silas  could 
sing  praises  unto  God  at  midnight,  sitting  in  jail  with 
backs  bleeding  and  bodies  aching?  Only  those  who 
know  what  the  peace  of  God  really  is  can  tell.  God’s 
peace  does  not  depend  upon  a place  or  a condition  but 
upon  a person,  Jesus  Christ. 


His  young  daughter  was  working  so  diligently  at  her 
homework  that  her  dad  got  very  curious  and  asked  her  what 
she  was  doing. 

She  answered,  “I’m  writing  a report  on  the  condition  of 
the  world.  ” 

“Isn’t  that  a pretty  big  order  for  a young  girl?”  her  father 
asked. 

“Oh,  no,”  she  replied,  “and  don’t  worry.  There  are  three 
of  us  in  the  class  working  on  it! 
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Editorial 


, Draft  Resisters  at  General  Conference 


Probably  the  General  Conference  action  which  will  receive 
A the  most  discussion  and  diverse  interpretation  is  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  on  the  draft.  The  resolution  itself  is  printed  on 
page  869  under  the  title,  “Conference  Response  to  Con- 
. scription  and  Militarism.” 

This  statement  supports  those  who  cannot  for  conscience’ 

* sake  register  for  the  draft  or  feel  they  must  hand  in  their 
i ^ draft  cards. 

Since  the  position  will  encounter  emotional  and  other 
reactions  on  the  part  of  some,  it  is  good  to  consider  carefully 
< what  it  says  before  opinions  or  conclusions  are  formed. 

First,  the  resolution  reaffirms  our  past  position  statements 

* on  war  and  peace  made  in  1937  and  1951.  In  these  is  the 
i«,  biblical  and  historical  basis  for  love  and  nonresistance.  What 

is  said  in  the  statement  on  conscription  and  militarism  is  not 
contrary  to  these.  In  fact,  our  church  historians  at  the  con- 
i' ference  pointed  out  that  this  statement  is  very  much  in 
harmony  with  our  past  declarations  and  witness  on  non- 
resistance  and  separation  of  church  and  state.  It  expresses 
» the  same  convictions  which  brought  manv  of  our  most  re- 
spected forefathers  to  these  shores. 

Second,  the  young  persons  who  presented  their  concern 
are  committed  to  the  Mennonite  historical  peace  position. 
They  feel  we  must  give  additional  prophetic  witness  against 
a growing  militarism  and  disassociate  ourselves  from  the  war 
-I  machine  even  more  than  at  present. 

Fyrther,  these  young  people  feel  that  by  cooperating  with 
the  Selective  Service  System,  they  are  in  effect,  sanctioning 
its  actions.  And  this  system  is  an  integral  part  of  the  mili- 
tary. Its  only  purpose  is  “to  channel  men  into  various  voca- 
tions related  directly  or  indirectly  to  killing.”  So  they  state, 

„ "e  do  not  attempt  to  willfully  rebel  against  the  state, 
but  recognize  that  our  first- loyalty  and  obedience  is  to  God.” 

In  order  to  bear  a prophetic  witness  against  war  these 
young  people  are  part  of  a growing  number  of  Mennonite 
youth  who  have  handed  in  their  draft  cards  or  refused  to 
register  at  all.  In  this,  of  course,  they  face  possible  fines 
and  imprisonment.  Some  Mennonite  youth  have  already  left 
the  Lnited  States  to  escape  the  draft. 

Manx  no  doubt  feel  that  if  the  government  gives  the 
privilege  of  alternate  service  nothing  should  be  done  to 
jeopardize  this.  But  an  increasing  number  of  young  people 
feel  it  is  time  to  move  beyond  appealing  to  Caesar  for  special 
consideration  in  testimony  against  any  cooperation  with  the 
evils  of  militarism. 

Third,  these  young  people  express  a desire  to  serve 
sacrificial ly  in  any  area  of  need.  Numbers  of  them  have  al- 
ready demonstrated  this  desire  by  serving  in  trouble  spots 
such  as  Vietnam. 


Fourth,  the  resolution  does  not  discount  alternate  service 
nor  does  it  advocate  that  the  Mennonite  Church  should 
officially  state  that  noncooperation  is  the  practice  it  will  now' 
assume.  Rather,  it  encourages  the  church  to  continue  to 
support  different  kinds  of  alternate  service  as  a legitimate 
option. 

Fifth,  the  statement  makes  very  clear  our  rejection  of 
violence,  our  respect  for  civil  authority,  and  our  obedience 
to  the  laws  as  long  as  there  is  no  conflict  of  conscience. 

During  the  days  of  conference  our  love  and  nonresistance 
was  severely  tested.  Our  love  was  tested  largely  because 
of  the  appearance  of  the  young  people  themselves.  The 
dress  and  long  hair  of  persons  in  the  group  led  some  in 
the  conference  to  conclude  their  cause  was  less  than  Chris- 
tian. Motivations  were  questioned  and  resentments  were 
very  apparent.  The  question  still  remains  with  many,  Why 
did  these  young  people  feel  the  need  to  appear  as  they  did? 

Sometimes  this  writer  felt  that  w'hen  we  spoke  of  love 
and  non  resistance  we  applied  it  only  to  those  far  away 
rather  than  to  those  who  camped  right  beside  the  conference 
hall.  Some  said  they  had  bitter  attitudes  at  first  because 
they  thought  these  young  people  w'ere  hippies — as  though 
we  were  not  expected  to  love  hippies.  Sometimes  it  seemed 
that  although  we,  in  our  peace  witness,  are  urged  to  love 
our  enemies,  there  are  those  we  dare  not  love — our  own 
brethren  who  disagree  and  those  who  look,  think,  and  act 
differently  than  we.  Does  Christian  love  reach  to  all? 

Thank  God  for  the  real  searching  of  His  Spirit  at  General 
Conference.  He  showed  us  our  need  of  love  and  spoke  to 
our  need  through  many  brethren  and  manv  wavs.  Let  us 
thank  God  also  for  the  reconciliation  which  took  place  when 
youth  asked  forgiveness  wherein  they  caused  offense  and 
conference  members  asked  forgiveness  for  wrong  feelings 
and  attitudes. 

Thank  God  for  Mennonite  General  Conference  1969  which 
many  acclaimed  the  “greatest  General  Conference  ever.” D. 


For  Further  Thought 

The  supreme  answer  to  the  inferiority  complex  is  to  rejoice 
in  your  neighbor’s  progress  or  in  Jesus’  words  to  “love 
your  neighbor  as  yourself.”  When  you  turn  from  being  a 
status-seeker  to  a lover  of  others,  you  will  lose  your  .in- 
feriority complex. 

The  world  has  always  despised  the  doors  to  real  develop- 
ment and  progress.  Take  the  door  of  humility,  for  example. 
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A Discerning  Brotherhood 

By  Norman  Derstine 

Acts  15 


A man  went  to  work  for  a Volkswagen  agency.  As  he  was 
shown  around  the  factory,  the  small  automobile  was  ex- 
plained to  him.  As  the  manager  turned  away,  he  said  to  the 
new  employee,  "And  remember,  if  I catch  you  thinking 
BIG,  you're  fired.  Now  that  may  be  all  right  for  VW’s, 
but  brotherhood,  unity,  and  discernment  call  for  thinking 
BIG  thoughts  and  catching  BIG  visions,  expanding  our 
horizons! 

You  may  have  heard  about  the  editor  who  said  he  was 
reading  a controversial  document  which  dealt  with  ecumenical 
relations,  sexual  morality,  women’s  fashions,  and  the  charis- 
matic movement.  It  was  called  1 Corinthians!  As  controver- 
sial as  the  problems  were  in  Corinth,  and  as  controversial 
as  the  problems  are  in  the  church  now,  let  it  be  crystal 
clear  that  no  church,  conference,  or  assembly  of  believers 
ever  faced  a more  crucial  problem  than  the  one  before  the 
church  in  Antioch  and  Jerusalem. 

I wonder  if  we  can  relive  today  the  experience  of  the 
early  church,  and  try  to  get  caught  up  in  the  concerns  that 
led  to  the  Jerusalem  conference.  If  we  can  come  through 
this  problem  saying  with  them,  "It  seemed  good  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  to  us,  then  we  have  the  real  possibility 
of  being  a discerning  brotherhood  as  we  face  our  less  serious 
problems  in  this  last  third  of  the  twentieth  century. 

But  our  problems  seem  big  too!  We  have  wide  cultural 
diversity!  We,  like  them,  have  people  who  are  divided  on 
answers  to  complex  situations.  We,  too,  have  revolutionary 
ideas  coming  into  the  church.  We  find,  too,  that  the  expand- 
ing of  our  missionary  outreach  brings  new  problems.  We 
have  those  among  us,  too,  who  would  bring  members  under 
bondage.  We,  too,  are  taking  the  gospel  to  centers  of  learn- 
ing. We  have  the  shades  of  theological  and  cultural  differ- 
ences, too,  that  this  council  represented. 

If  these  early  Christians  had  not  arrived  at  a truly  biblical 
conclusion  to  their  problem,  think  of  the  consequences!  If 
certain  men  would  have  won  out,  keeping  the  church  in  the 
groove  of  Jewish  tradition,  we  in  the  Western  world  may 
not  have  been  evangelized!  So  brotherhood  has  great  mis- 
sionary implications!  United,  we  stand  greater  opportunities 
to  evangelize.  Divided,  we  fall  or  fail  in  these  opportunities 
to  evangelize.  Acts  15  writes  this  upon  our  hearts.  May  it 
be  written  in  indelible  writing  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

So  in  this  chapter  we  find  key  phrases  that  help  us  to 

Norman  Derstine  is  director  of  church  relations  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  He  presented  this  message  at  Mennonite  General  Conference, 
Turner,  Ore. 


think  BIG  rather  than  small  on  the  values  of  unity.  These 
seven  pointed  couplets  come  from  J.  B.  Phillips  translation 
of  this  conference.  We  will  look  first  at  "The  Problem  of 
Discernment,”  for  in  every  generation  it  is  a problem. 
Second,  “The  Process  of  Discernment.  We  need  a clear  . 
directive  on  how  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  discernment. 

The  Problem  of  Discernment 

1.  " Serious  Upset  (v.  2).  Sometimes  things  get  "upset” 
in  the  church  and  frequently  it  is  really  "serious.  This 
problem  arose,  not  from  within  the  members  at  Antioch, 
but  from  outsiders.  Upsetting  the  brotherhood,  was  the  charge 
that,  “unless  you  observe  the  customs  of  Moses  you  cannot  l 
be  saved.  These  men  cut  right  at  the  heart  of  the  church,  i 
There  is  no  indication  that  these  men  sat  down  with  the 
church  leaders  first  to  discuss  their  differences.  No,  they  took 
it  upon  themselves  as  "self-styled  leaders  of  the  faith,”  to  | 
teach  this  privately  and  publicly  as  they  found  opportunity. 

Now  do  you  suppose  it  would  have  made  any  difference  I 
if  these  men,  who  were  so  concerned  for  orthodoxy,  would  j. 
have  gone  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  the  spiritual  leaders,  | 
first?  Do  you  think  Paul  and  Barnabas  might  have  been  II 
able  to  help  these  orthodox  brethren  from  Jerusalem  see  I 
God’s  purpose  and  plan  in  calling  the  Gentiles?  If  they  : 
would  have  gone  first  to  the  leaders,  do  you  suppose  a 
conference  in  Jerusalem  might  have  been  unnecessary? 

The  "serious  upset  came  because  they  went  to  the  mem- 
bers first  to  teach  a different  doctrine  than  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas taught.  This  cast  suspicion  upon  the  leaders  and  un-  . 
dermined  their  teaching.  Whenever  this  approach  is  used, 
there  is  bound  to  be  a “serious  upset  in  the  church! 

2.  “ Earnest  Discussion’  (v.  2).  Discussion  is  important, 
and  we  are  never  a true  brotherhood  when  we  stifle  it.  But 
neither  are  we  discerning  disciples  when  we  bring  things 
into  discussion  by  an  "upsetting  route  or  technique.  How 
much  better  if  this  earnest  discussion  of  a legitimate  concern 
would  have  begun  in  the  smaller  circle  of  leaders.  If  these 
brethren  from  Jerusalem  had  used,  and  concerned  brethren 
today  would  use  too,  the  guiding  principles  found  in  Matthew 
18  about  dealing  with  matters  of  controversy  in  the  church, 
then  we  would  be  making  real  progress  in  unity. 

Now  we  all  know  intellectually,  at  least,  the  steps  in 
Matthew  18.  But  how  often  do  we  take  these  steps  in  their 
logical  order?  Jesus  reveals  here  that  when  there  are  differ- 
ences (i.e.,  differences  about  teaching — doctrine,  differences 
about  living — discipleship,  or  differences  caused  by  neglect) 
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they  should  first  of  all  be  discussed  as  brother  to  brother. 
Here  is  where  “earnest  discussion”  must  begin.  If  the  con- 
cerns can’t  be  resolved  in  this  face-to-face  encounter,  then 
* take  someone  with  you.  In  this  nucleus  of  concerned  breth- 
^ ren,  the  problem  may  be  resolved  by  serious,  earnest  dis- 
cussion. But  if  there  is  no  solution  found  in  this  face-to-face 
encounter,  then  permission  is  given  to  bring  it  before  the 
j v larger  brotherhood. 

If  the  brethren  from  Jerusalem  would  have  come  to 
"Antioch  with  this  approach,  we  would  likely  have  never 
1 A heard  about  the  Jerusalem  conference.  But  after  things  were 
stirred  up  they  had  the  people  so  unsettled  that  it  called 
for  a top  level  meeting  of  church  leaders  and  laity.  A 
- discerning  brotherhood  will  be  extremely  sensitive  about 
taking  the  face-to-face  discussion  route  first.  Our  methods  as 
well  as  our  beliefs  must  be  orthodox!  Here  is  how  Jesus 
j ^ says  it:  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 

name,  there  am  I in  the  midst  of  them.”  The  context  of 
this  verse  just  quoted  from  Matthew  18  is  not  stated  pri- 
h marily  to  support  our  small  midweek  meetings!  Rather,  it  is 
| given  in  the  context  of  a meeting  where  Jesus  did  not  ex- 
pect more  than  two  or  three.  Here,  with  Him  in  the  midst, 
)*>  is  where  problems  are  understood  and  resolved!  If  brethren 
come  together  in  the  right  spirit,  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  Lord 
of  the  church  and  who  prayed  that  the  church  may  be  one, 

■ is  going  to  meet  us  in  this  encounter!  And  if  He  is  there 
in  His  fullness,  there  is  bound  to  be  insight  and  solutions 
to  the  problems  we  face.  So  Jesus  invites  our  “earnest  dis- 
cussion  and  says,  I am  going  to  be  in  your  midst!”  In 
other  words,  He  is  saying,  You  can  count  on  Me,”  What 
greater  possibilities  are  there  for  discernment  in  the  brother- 
hood than  through  this  formula  which  Jesus  taught?  He 
promises  to  be  present  in  a unique  way.  I regret  to  say 
that  our  problems  of  tension  and  disunity  today  usually 
H remain  because  we  frequently  bypass  this  route  to  real 
brotherhood  and  discernment. 

F 3-  “ Absolutely  Essential’'  (v.  5).  This  very  adamant  spirit 
on  the  part  of  the  opposition  was  a serious  problem.  Maybe 
this  spirit  formed  partly  because  there  seemed  to  be  a 
' desire  for  recognition.  At  least  they  wanted  to  be  “heard  by 
the  church.”  They  were  not  interested  at  first  in  dialogue — 

: in  being  heard  alone  with  the  leaders.  Many  times  per- 
, sonalities  get  involved  with  our  concerns,  and  we  are  not 
sure  of  the  real  issue.  In  this  case  it  was  a Pharisees 
party  within  the  church.  The  opposition  was  organized. 
And  when  we  begin  to  organize  over  our  differences,  we 
].  begin  to  cut  off  brotherhood  possibilities.  What  we  may  have 
thought  as  essential,”  then  becomes  “absolutely  essential.” 
But  when  this  problem  arose  in  the  Antioch  church  and 
spread  like  cancer  in  the  spiritual  body,  they  took  steps  for 
an  immediate  cure.  They  decided  to  send  a delegation  to 
Jerusalem.  In  addition  to  the  leaders,  likely  lay  members 
\ were  sent  too.  The  question  before  the  conference  was, 

: What  is  absolutely  essential  in  becoming  a faithful  and 

| loyal  member  of  the  church?”  In  the  fellowship  of  the 
brethren  in  Jerusalem,  with  a broad  background  of  experi- 
ence, they  probed  this  question  and  came  to  a Spirit-directed 
consensus. 


The  Process  of  Discernment 

So  far  we  saw  the  need  for  discernment  in  the  brother- 
hood. And  we  saw  too  a glaring  omission  in  the  use  of  care- 
ful brotherhood  procedures!  And  we  have  problems  like  this 
today!  But  in  spite  of  this,  the  local  leaders  set  in  motion 
the  process  of  true  brotherhood.  Let  s examine  this  process, 
for  even  though  some  do  not  use  it,  we  must  proceed  along 
lines  of  true  discerning  brotherhood! 

First  of  all,  they  came  to  Jerusalem  with  the  vital  pressing 
problem.  They  recognized,  as  we  must  too,  that  they  were 
not  believers  alone.  No  church  is  an  island  to  itself.  The 
Bible  says  we  are  a body  and  members  one  of  another. 
What  they  would  decide  would  affect  the  whole  church.  A 
small  VW  mentality  will  not  do — we  must  think  and  plan 
BIG!  It  was  a point  of  good  strategy,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
convene  this  conference  at  Jerusalem.  This  was  the  seat 
of  the  opposition.  This  was  also  the  mother  church.  Brother- 
hood today  calls  us  to  face  our  problems  “right  on  the  firing 
line.  This  process  involved  not  only  those  who  triggered 
the  problem,  but  those  too  of  the  brotherhood  who  could 
add  insight  and  weight  to  the  decision  that  would  finally  be 
reached. 

We  have  more  information  about  this  conference  in  Gal. 
2:1-10.  There  Paul  tells  some  of  the  story  to  defend  his 
apostleship.  He  drops  some  helpful  information  as  to  how 
steps  were  taken  to  solve  the  acute  problem  they  faced.  He 
says  that  he  met  the  leaders  at  Jerusalem  first  in  “private” 
conference,  to  see  if  what  he  had  done  was  acceptable  to 
them.  He  had  a Greek  man,  Titus,  with  him  in  this  private 
talk.  None  of  the  leaders,  Paul  says,  even  hinted  that  this 
man  must  keep  the  Jewish  customs. 

Now  this  implies  two  very  important  things.  First,  Paul 
had  a chance  to  test  privately  with  the  local  leaders  his 
teachings,  to  see  if  they  were  acceptable.  To  reject  his 
teachings  would  be  rejecting  the  young  convert,  Titus. 
Second,  before  the  full  conference  convened,  these  leaders 
could  hear  him  firsthand,  and  sense  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  that  had  upset  the  church.  Private,  preliminary 
meetings  are  important  in  isolating  the  problem  and  in  seek- 
ing to  discern  the  ways  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  They  are 
important  too  in  planning  the  strategy  for  hearing  concerns 
that  are  divisive  in  the  brotherhood. 

4.  “ Exhaustive  Inquiry”  (v.  6).  You  cannot  stress  brother- 
hood without  having  exhaustive  inquiry!  Problems  will  not 
go  away  by  ignoring  them.  The  “ostrich  with  his  head  in 
the  sand”  is  not  a fitting  symbol  of  the  church.  We  must 
hear  and  expound  our  views.  Maybe  you  like  the  rendering 
of  other  versions  better.  The  KJV  says,  “When  there  had 
been  much  disputing.”  The  RSV  says,  “After  there  had  been 
much  debate.”  Call  it  what  you  will,  dispute,  debate,  or 
inquiry,  the  point  is  that  a church  that  believes  deeply  in 
brotherhood,  must  hear  each  other  on  the  issues  and 
concerns  that  have  a tendency  to  divide  us.  Frequently, 
when  we  begin  to  articulate  the  things  that  concern  us, 
we  discover  that  they  are  not  as  serious  as  we  thought. 
Or,  as  the  inquiry  proceeds,  we  begin  to  see  shades  of 
truth,  or  get  glimpses  of  light,  that  we  may  not  have  seen 
before. 
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Good-spirited  debate  or  exhaustive  inquiry,  then,  must 
take  place  on  many  concerns.  For  instance,  the  relationship 
of  church  and  state;  on  the  problem  of  the  church  and  social 
concerns;  on  the  problem  of  divorce  and  remarriage;  on  the 
ecumenical  movement;  on  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit;  on  con- 
cerns about  education,  and  a host  of  other  things  that  call 
us  to  discerning  dialogue.  But  none  of  these  questions  or 
concerns,  my  brethren,  of  the  twentieth  century  have  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  that  faced  the  church  in  the  first 
century! 

And  when  we  get  into  discussions  in  the  congregation 
or  conference  on  the  issues  of  this  century,  it  is  important 
that  we  do  as  this  conference  did — have  people  speaking 
like  Peter,  who  have  had  firsthand  experience.  In  all  our 
current  problems,  we  need  to  hear  from  men  who  have  been 
involved — not  men  who  have  been  away  from  the  front 
lines,  with  little  opportunity  of  direct  confrontation  with  the 
problems. 

Now  Peter  was  rather  slow  to  change,  but  faced  directly 
with  the  issue,  he  was  at  least  open  to  see  that  God  was 
working  in  a marvelous  way  in  winning  the  Gentiles.  Peter 
was  so  convinced  that  he  climaxes  his  speech  by  turning 
the  problem  on  the  opposition  or  opposing  view  by  saying, 
“We  are  saved  by  faith,  just  as  they  are.  It  is  we  (Jews) 
coming  to  Christ  as  they  (Gentiles)  have  come — and  not  vice 
versa!  Only  confrontation  with  the  problem  in  a personal 
way  could  have  changed  conservative  Peter.  And  what  a 
bomb  he  threw  then  into  the  conference  discussion!  Peter  is 
saying,  the  problem  is  not  they  (Gentiles);  it  is  we  (Jews)! 
And  how  often  it  is  true  today  in  problems  we  face — it  is 
often  our  problem,  not  someone  else’s!  And  when  Peter 
spoke  the  weighty  words  of  experience,  the  Spirit  support- 
ing every  word,  a great  hush — -a  canopy  of  silence — fell  upon 
the  audience. 

5.  “ Absolute  Silence''  (v.  12).  This  Quaker  silence  was 
produced  by  the  problem-solving  Holy  Spirit  who  “guides 
into  truth.  Only  after  Peter  had  given  his  pointed  address 
that  silenced  the  congregation,  were  they  conditioned  to 
listen  to  the  visiting  leaders,  Paul  and  Barnabas.  By  this 
Spirit-led  procedure  they  brought  the  question  into  proper 
focus.  Peter  s speech  took  the  concern  away  from  personali- 
ties, and  brought  the  real  issue  into  sharp  focus!  Many  times 
we  need  to  get  our  problems  refocused  too,  to  discover  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit.  When  we  can  rephrase  or  reshape  the 
question  or  issue  and  put  personalities  in  the  background, 
then  we  make  giant  strides  forward  in  problem  solving  and 
real  brotherhood. 

Right  now,  let  s open  our  hearts  before  the  hushing 
silence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  ask  ourselves  some  penetrat- 
ing questions:  “What  is  the  motivation,  the  deep  hidden 
motivation  for  many  of  the  concerns  that  are  being  shared 
and  aired  today — this  last  third  of  the  twentieth  century? 
Are  we  truly  looking  for  answers  to  many  of  these  complex 
problems?  Or  do  we  find  secret  delight  in  bringing  suspicion? 
Or  do  we  find  it  easy  to  listen  to  those  who  bring  suspicion? 
Do  we?  Are  we  wedge-drivers  or  reconcilers?  Are  we  build- 
ers of  confidence,  skilled  craftsmen  of  the  Spirit  in  building 
brotherhood?  Or  are  we  bulldozers,  destroying  the  unity  for 


which  Christ  gave  His  very  life?  Brethren,  these  are 
searching  questions,  but  not  too  searching  if  we  are  com- 
mitted to  being  a discerning  brotherhood! 

James,  the  pillar  and  respected  leader  of  the  church,  in 
Spirit-directed  logic  and  sequence,  spoke  next  and  anchored 
his  wmrds  of  counsel  in  the  Scriptures.  He  based  his  decision 
on  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God.  Notice  his  strategy. 
He  says,  in  effect,  the  prophets  agree  with  Peter.  Why  didn’t 
he  say  the  prophets  agree  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  where 
the  opposition  was  sharply  focused?  I think  he  wanted 
them  to  draw'  their  own  conclusion  that  their  revered  proph- 
ets agree  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  too!  Here  James  is  will- 
ing to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  His  honesty  opened  the 
way!  His  words  supported  the  evidence  like  a pillar.  In 
Spirit-directed  psychology  he  is  implying,  “You  had  better 
line  up  with  your  own  Scriptures!’’ 

The  tide  has  now'  turned.  The  issue  is  no  longer  on  Paul 
and  Barnabas  who  were  on  trial.  It  is  focused  on  the  Word 
of  God  and  the  Word  verified  by  personal  experience.  By 
focusing  on  the  Word  and  the  witness  to  the  Word,  we  can 
find  our  way  today  too!  Even  today,  the  Spirit  produces 
“absolute  silence  in  the  presence  of  divine  evidence  that 
He  has  been  working  in  ways  beyond  our  knowledge  and 
comprehension. 

6.  “Church  Agreed  (v.  22).  “The  whole  church  agreed. 
How  wonderful!  Leaders  and  laity  were  united.  Before,  this 
problem  had  seriously  upset  and  was  dividing  the  church! 
The  final  step  in  the  process  of  discernment  was  to  draft  a 
letter  to  the  Gentile  believers  in  Antioch  and  support  this 
letter  with  tw'o  delegates,  to  accompany  Paul  and  Barnabas. 
This  is  a touching  scene.  They  did  not  want  to  risk  the  pos- 
sibility that  some  Antioch  Christians,  who  were  upset 
originally,  might  still  question  the  decision  that  would  be 
reported  by  the  two  local  leaders.  How  would  they  know' 
they  were  not  biased  or  prejudiced?  So  to  confirm  the  voice 
of  the  church,  and  to  encourage  those  members  in  the  faith, 
thev  sent  back  from  the  mother  church  a delegation  of  two 
brethren,  confirming  the  words  of  the  apostles. 

“Since  we  have  heard  that  some  of  our  number  have 
caused  you  deep  distress  and  have  unsettled  your  minds  by 
giving  you  a message  which  certainly  did  not  originate  from 
us,  we  are  unanimously  agreed  to  send  you  chosen  repre- 
sentatives with  our  well  loved  Barnabas  and  Paul — men  who 
have  risked  their  lives  for  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  This  is  true  discernment,  brethren.  They  had  a deep 
concern  for  unity.  They  discerned  that  they  had  some  re- 
sponsibility in  helping  to  heal  the  breach  caused  by  “self- 
styled  leaders  who  went  to  Antioch  causing  a serious  upset 
in  the  membership. 

We  know'  about  people  today,  don’t  we,  who  take  it  upon 
themselves  at  times  to  “set  the  church  straight  ”?  We  know' 
about  those,  don’t  we,  who  seem  to  be  leaders  of  dissenting 


groups?  We  know  about  those,  don  t we,  who  seem  to  take 


up  their  own  teaching  ministry  through  special  publications 
and/or  conferences?  Then  I ask,  “Where  is  the  church  in 
sending  and  commissioning  men — ‘men  who  have  risked  their 
lives  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  men  who  will  do  it 
again,  and  help  heal  these  breaches  that  have  divided  the 
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church  and  will  likely  continue  to  occur  in  these  trying 
times?” 

7.  “Seemed  Right ” (v.  28).  ‘‘Seemed  right  to  the  Holy 
< Spirit  and  to  us.”  Today  there  are  many  things  that  seem 
wrong!  I choose  not  to  dwell  on  these. 

— It  seems  right  to  the  Holy  Spirit  that  we  should  take  a 
serious  look  at  this  matter  of  being  truly  a “discerning 
brotherhood.” 

— It  seems  right  to  the  Holy  Spirit  that  we  should  have  a 
greater  understanding  of  our  complex  problems. 

— It  seems  right  to  the  Holy  Spirit  that  we  should  be  moving 
closer  together  and  not  farther  apart! 

— It  seems  right  to  the  Holy  Spirit  that  we  should  have 
leaders  who  can  help  lead  us  through  the  maze  of  our 
problems. 

4 — It  seems  right  to  the  Holy  Spirit  that  we  should  involve 
laymen  in  searching  for  answers  in  being  the  church  in  the 
last  third  of  the  twentieth  century. 

— It  seems  right  to  the  Holy  Spirit  that  we  should  be  more 
involved  in  the  crying  social  needs  of  our  day. 

— It  seems  right  to  the  Holy  Spirit  that  true  unity,  in  the 
I*  context  of  much  diversity,  should  keep  us  faithful  in  these 
days,  and  truly  humble. 

If  these,  and  many  more  that  could  be  mentioned,  seem 
right  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  should  seem  right  to  us  too! 
We  want  to  be  certain  that  we  are  not  hindering  the  work 


of  the  Spirit  of  God!  Today  the  Spirit  of  God  would  enlarge 
our  capacity  to  comprehend  and  our  desire  to  have  true 
brotherhood!  A Volkswagen  mentality — thinking  small — will 
not  be  adequate  for  the  church.  The  VW  agency  would  fire 
the  man  for  thinking  big!  But  God’s  frown  of  disapproval  is 
on  those  who  “think  small  in  the  church.  For  Christ  is  the 
Head  of  the  church  universal.  And  He  gave  His  life  for  our 
sins,  including  the  sins  of  disunity,  the  sins  of  being  wedge- 
drivers,  the  sins  of  upsetting  the  brotherhood! 

Brethren,  if  the  church  of  the  first  century  could  resolve 
a crucial  problem  that  involved  tampering  with  God’s  fore- 
ordained plan  of  salvation,  then  there  is  no  problem  any- 
where in  all  the  brotherhood,  that  this  General  Conference 
represents,  that  cannot  be  resolved  by  discerning  members 
of  Christ’s  body. 

If  we  can  keep  dialogue  and  spiritual  discernment  alive, 
truly  God  will  be  pleased  to  bless  our  brotherhood.  The 
problem  of  discernment,  yes,  will  always  be  with  us.  But 
learning  the  process  of  discernment  will  help  us  face 
courageously  every  problem.  Then  we  will  truly  have  what 
someone  said  the  church  needs: 

“More  action  and  less  faction. 

More  workers  and  fewer  shirkers. 

More  burden-bearers  and  fewer  tale-bearers. 

More  backers  and  fewer  slackers. 

God  grant  it,  as  we  truly  seek  for  brotherhood!  Amen!  D 


Conference  Response  to 


Conscription  and  Militarism 


I 

We  are  grateful  that  a group  of  young  people  have  come 
to  this  assembly  at  considerable  personal  sacrifice  to  speak 
their  Christian  convictions  regarding  the  evils  of  conscription. 

In  response  to  their  message  we  take  the  following  action: 

1.  We  reaffirm  our  position  statements  of  the  Mennonite 
General  Conference  made  in  1937  and  1951  with  regard  to 
peace,  war,  military  service,  and  positive  Christian  service 
according  to  the  church’s  interpretation  of  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Christ. 

2.  We  renew  our  efforts  to  educate  the  youth  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  in  our  historic  nonresistant  faith. 

3.  We  ask  the  Committee  on  Peace  and  Social  Concerns 
and  the  MCC  Peace  Section  to  examine  closely  our  present 
policy  of  cooperation  with  the  Selective  Service  System. 

4.  We  recognize  the  validity  of  noncooperation  as  a legiti- 
mate witness  and  pledge  the  offices  of  our  brotherhood  to 
minister  to  young  men  in  any  eventuality  they  incur  in  costly 
discipleship. 

5.  We  instruct  our  counseling  agencies  to  work  more  close- 
ly in  assisting  young  men  who  have  chosen  to  migrate  to 
another  country  for  conscience’  sake. 


6.  We  ask  the  service  organizations  of  the  church  to  ex- 
press a willingness  to  accept  individuals  into  service  programs 
who  cannot  conscientiously  cooperate  with  the  Selective  Ser- 
vice System. 

7.  We  increase  our  draft  counseling  programs  both  to 
Mennonites  and  to  non-Mennonites. 

8.  We  continue  to  support  church-related  alternate  service 
as  a legitimate  option  for  those  who  do  not  feel  called  to  a 
position  of  noncooperation.  Even  though  some  consider  such 
service  a compromise  in  our  witness  against  war,  we  will 
support  anyone  who  is  willing  to  affirm  the  preservation  and 
enrichment  of  life  over  the  destruction  of  life  by  accepting 
an  alternative  service  assignment. 

9.  We  commend  to  our  brotherhood  the  position  of  Chris- 
tian Service  as  vocation  not  only  for  men  conscripted  by 
Selective  Service,  but  also  for  those  young  men  of  draft 
age  not  conscripted,  for  young  women,  and  for  persons  of  all 
ages. 

10.  We  counsel  our  brotherhood  to  respect  civil  authority, 

to  obey  it  in  all  areas  where  it  does  not  violate  conscience, 
and  to  reject  the  spirit  of  violence  of  our  age.  H 
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Letter  to  the  President 


August  19,  1969 

Richard  M.  Nixon,  President 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

The  Mennonite  General  Conference  in  biennial  session  at 
Turner,  Oregon,  August  15-19,  1969,  sends  you  this  com- 
munication. 

We  wish  you,  Mr.  President,  special  discernment,  wisdom, 
and  courage  to  govern.  We  pledge  to  you,  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  pur  nation,  our  earnest  prayer  support.  In  these 
Conference  sessions  we  have  joined  corporately  in  special 
prayer  for  you  that  God  may  grant  you  strength  and  courage 
to  perform  the  task  which  is  committed  to  you.  We  have  also 
urged  our  members,  in  obedience  to  Scripture,  to  pray  “for 
all  those  that  are  in  authority.’ 


we  pledge  ourselves  to  give  more  of  our  resources  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  poor  and  oppressed. 

We  know,  Mr.  President,  that  you  are  constantly  confronted 
with  difficult  decisions  and  that  the  problems  of  our  time 
do  not  have  easy  answers.  We  know  that  the  kind  of  deci-  ~ 
sions  you  make  in  your  position  of  power  and  influence 
will  do  much  to  shape  the  destiny  of  our  nation  and  the 
world.  In  this  we  pray  that  you  may  know  and  experience 
divine  leading.  ! 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

MENNONITE  GENERAL  CONFERENCE 

John  R.  Mumaw,  Moderator  I 

Howard  J.  Zehr,  Executive  Secretary 

I 


We  are  grateful  for  all  your  sincere  efforts  made  to  bring 
about  reconciliation  and  peace  in  our  world. 

As  spiritual  descendants  of  those  who  suffered  severe  per- 
secution and  martyrdom  for  their  faith  in  the  16th-century 
Reformation  and  since,  and  as  those  who  adhere  to  the  way 
of  love  and  nonresistance  taught  by  our  Lord  Jesus,  we  can- 
not in  faithfulness  to  our  conscience  support  continued  con- 
scription and  would  ask  you  as  our  President  to  continue  to 
work  for  its  repeal.  We  further  urge  you  to  declare  amnesty 
for  those  who  for  conscience’  sake  have  fled  the  country  to 
escape  military  service. 

We  express  growing  concern  about  the  failure  to  achieve 
peace  in  Vietnam,  the  multiplying  of  armaments,  the  rising 
crime  rate  in  our  country,  the  low  estimate  of  life  at  all 
levels,  the  lowering  standards  of  morality,  the  increased 
addiction  to  alcohol  and  drugs,  the  appalling  numbers  of 
deaths  on  the  highways,  the  injustices  toward  minority 
groups. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  poverty  and  deterioration 
of  our  cities  and  the  inequities  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  We  urge  the  establishment  of  a national  priority  which 
gives  precedence  to  human  need  over  space  expenditures, 
which  works  toward  eliminating  poverty,  hunger,  and  inade- 
quate housing.  We  also  urge  the  elimination  of  inequities  in 
the  present  tax  structure  without  jeopardizing  the  incentives 
to  charitable  giving. 

We  believe  that,  as  a Church,  we  have  particular  responsi- 
bility to  raise  the  spiritual  and  moral  tone  of  our  communi- 
ties. As  those  who  believe  in  ministering  to  the  whole  man, 


The  Western  White  House 
San  Clemente 

August  23,  1969 


Dear  Mr.  Zehr: 

I want  to  express  my  thanks  to  you  for  the 
thoughtful  message  I received  from  the  delegates 
present  at  the  recent  Biennial  Session  of  the 
Mennonite  General  Conference.  Your  prayers 
and  your  support  mean  a great  deal  to  me  and 
I shall  draw  strength  and  inspiration  from  your 
dedication  to  the  spiritual  values  of  American 
life.  I deeply  appreciate  your  commitment  to 
the  welfare  of  our  citizens  and  to  the  progress 
of  our  Nation. 

With  my  best  wishes, 


Sincerely, 


Mr.  Howard  J.  Zehr 
Executive  Secretary 
Mennonite  General  Conference 
404  Homestead 

Scottsdale,  Pennsylvania  15683 
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Mennonite  General  Conference 

Goals  for  the  1969-1971  Biennium 


We,  the  members  of  the  1969  General  Conference  delegate 
body,  project  the  following  goals  for  ourselves  and  call  on 
* all  our  fellow  members  in  our  congregations  to  join  with 
. us  in  working  toward  their  realization. 

1.  We  refuse  to  allow  a polarity  to  develop  among  us  be- 
tween the  emphases  of  evangelism  and  Christian  social  con- 
cern. We  declare  our  intention  to  become  evangelists  of  the 
gospel  with  greater  diligence  and  at  the  same  time  serve  the 
social  needs  of  broken  humanity  in  our  communities  and 
beyond. 

2.  We  intend  to  do  what  we  can  to  strengthen  the  quality 
of  life  in  our  congregations  so  that  we  can  be  equipped  to 
minister  more  effectively  as  God’s  servants  in  the  world. 
We  have  come  to  believe  that  genuine  worship  is  not  simply 
an  inspirational  feeling.  Worship  is  the  continuing  rediscovery 
of  the  living  Christ  in  our  midst.  He  appears  among  us 

— when  we  study  the  Scriptures  to  review  His  saving  acts 
for  our  salvation 

— when  we  confess  our  sins  to  God  and  to  one  another 
— when  we  discuss  issues  to  discover  God’s  will  for  us 
— when  we  make  decisions  to  do  God’s  will 
— when  we  release  each  other’s  spiritual  gifts  for  service. 
We  urge  our  conferences  and  congregations  to  give  them- 


selves to  the  study  and  development  of  this  understanding 
of  worship. 

3.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  a continuing  appraisal  of  our 
prophetic  role  as  a peace  church  in  a society  which  has 
cheapened  human  life  through  militaristic  methods  and  values. 

4.  We  will  work  toward  the  development  of  denominational 
organization  which  will  allow  for  broader  involvement  by  all 
members  within  our  brotherhood,  provide  for  greater 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  our  resources,  and  give  unity  to  our 
work  and  witness. 

5.  We  shall  put  forth  special  effort  to  practice  a redemp- 
tive and  reconciling  spirit  toward  each  other.  We  shall  seek 
to  keep  communication  open  between  all  groups  within  our 
brotherhood  so  that  convictions  and  concerns  can  be  shared 
freely  in  love  for  each  other  and  for  the  truth. 

6.  We  shall  strive  to  understand  the  cry  of  minority  groups 
in  our  society,  and  to  do  what  we  are  able  to  bring  healing 
and  help  in  all  our  relationships  and  remove  by  every  means 
possible  the  prejudices  which  persist. 

7.  We  call  our  brotherhood  to  an  awareness  of  the  pres- 
sures of  our  culture  which  lead  to  luxurious  living  and  to  a 
discovery  of  new  ways  to  live  simply,  calling  on  each  other 
to  give  our  money  more  willingly  to  the  Lord’s  work.  EH 


Mennonite  General  Conference 
Urban-Racial  Concerns 


In  recognition  of  the  heightening  crisis  and  tension  in  our 
urban  areas,  and  among  minority  groups,  we  affirm  anew  the 
1955  “Statement  on  the  Way  of  Christian  Love  in  Race 
Relations’’  and  further  resolve  that: 

1.  We,  as  disciples  of  Christ,  confess  our  general  indiffer- 
ence, lack  of  concern,  and  inadequate  efforts  in  troubled 
urban  areas. 

2.  We  recognize  the  presentation  by  the  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Urban  Racial  Council  as  embodying  areas  of 
valid  and  significant  involvement  and  ministry  for  the  church 
in  relation  to  all  minority  groups. 

3.  We  summon  our  brotherhood  to  an  aroused  support  in 
prayer  and  finance  for  the  projected  plan  of  MBMC  “to  a 


greatly  increased  ministry  among  minority  groups  in  urban 
areas,’’  with  the  expectation  that  we  respond  with  a mini- 
mum of  six  dollars  per  member  per  year  for  this  emergency 
above  the  $33  per  member  per  year  needed  for  current 
ministries. 

4.  We  call  upon  each  congregation  and  conference  to 
intensify  their  efforts  to  express  their  Christian  compassion 
in  practical  ways  and  to  develop  relationships  of  under- 
standing with  all  minority  communities. 

5.  We  charge  the  Committee  on  Peace  and  Social  Con- 

cerns to  take  immediate  steps  to  help  the  brotherhood  to 
implement  the  recommendations  from  the  Urban  Racial 
Council.  EH 
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Mennonite  General  Conference  Resolutions 


Resolution  1.  Coordinated  Higher  Education  Effort 

In  the  discussions  at  this  conference  there  is  a recurring 
recognition  that  closer  coordination  and  cooperation  in  our 
various  church  endeavors  will  strengthen  our  witness  of  faith 
and  the  effectiveness  of  our  programs.  Both  the  Church 
Welfare  Committee  and  the  church  reorganization  reports 
emphasized  the  need  for  this  cooperation. 

The  need  for  joint  effort  is  further  supported  (1)  by  the 
youth  research  finding  that  only  20  percent  of  our  Menno- 
nite youth  feel  that  college  education  should  be  secured  in  a 
church-related  college,  (2)  by  Board  of  Education  report  in- 
dicating significant  progress  in  establishing  policies  for  coor- 
dinating work  among  our  three  colleges,  Goshen,  Hesston, 
and  Eastern  Mennonite,  (3)  by  discussions  of  church  re- 
organization which  noted  the  need  for  closer  coordination 
between  the  colleges  under  the  Board  of  Education  and 
Eastern  Mennonite  College. 

In  recognition  that  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education  is 
an  autonomous  board  and  in  recognition  that  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  is  responsible  to  a Trustee  Board  ultimately 
responsible  to  Virginia  Conference — 

We  resolve  to  express  appreciation  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Trustees  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College  for 
their  joint  effort  in  providing  for  the  education  of  Mennonite 
young  people. 

We  counsel  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education  and  its 
overseer  boards  for  Hesston,  Goshen,  and  the  Goshen  Sem- 
inary, and  the  Trustee  Board  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
to  work  jointly  to  discover  new  and  more  effective  ways  to 
coordinate  our  Mennonite  program  of  higher  education  (1)  so 
that  our  schools  can  make  the  best  use  of  the  limited  re- 
sources of  our  brotherhood  in  finances  and  faculty,  (2)  so  that 
our  schools  can  provide  the  broadest  feasible  range  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  our  youth,  (3)  so  that  our  College 
and  Seminary  programs  will  assure  a unifying  impact  upon 
the  brotherhood,  (4)  so  that  Mennonite  education  can  provide 
education  for  our  brotherhood  in  the  face  of  educational 
competition  from  other  sectors  of  society,  (5)  and  can  present 
a united  witness  to  the  higher  education  community. 

Resolution  2.  Appreciation  for  the  Mennonite  Hymnal 

Since  the  Mennonite  Hymnal  has  been  presented  to  the 
church  in  completed  form  at  these  delegate  sessions  after 
twelve  years  in  preparation,  and 

Since  all  aspects  of  The  Mennonite  Hymnal  have  been  peri- 
odically reviewed  and  approved  by  the  General  Conference 
delegate  body  in  past  delegate  sessions,  we  now  gratefully 

Resolve,  that  this  delegate  body  express  its  sincere  apprecia- 
tion to  all  committee  members  and  other  individuals  for  the 
service  each  gave  in  the  preparation  of  this  Hymnal  and 


similarly  to  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House  for  its  financial 
subsidization  and  production  of  it. 

Further  Resolved  that,  as  a General  Conference,  we  encour-  - 
age  our  congregations  to  purchase  and  use  The  Mennonite 
Hymnal  for  their  congregational  life  as  each  comes  to  that 
point  in  time  when  it  selects  a new  hymnal  for  its  use. 

Resolved,  finally,  that  we  strongly  urge  all  members  and  all 
families  of  our  congregations  to  plan  for  and  give  themselves 
to  the  diligent  and  continuing  personal  devotional  study  of 
the  marvelous  wealth  of  written  materials  on  the  Christian 
faith  which  are  available  for  us  in  The  Mennonite  Hymnal. 

Resolution  3.  Appreciation  for  Heritage  and  Leaders 

Frequently  the  delegates  of  this  assembly  have  referred  to 
the  meeting  of  General  Conference  held  at  Turner  in  1937. 

At  that  time  these  significant  actions  were  taken: 

— Organization  of  the  Mennonite  Commission  for  Christian 
Education 

— Adoption  of  a statement  of  War  and  Peace 

— Presentation  of  a stewardship  report  which  later  led  to 
the  organization  of  the  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  pro- 
viding foresighted  leaders  at  Turner  and  during  the  life  of  -J 
the  Mennonite  Church  during  the  intervening  thirty-two 
years.  These  servants  of  Christ  have  helped  us  to  experience 
Christ  in  our  life  and  mission.  Their  counsel  and  leadership  •, 
continue  to  establish  and  strengthen  the  brotherhood  for  the  t 
glory  of  God. 

Prompted  by  the  vision  of  these  leaders  and  our  heritage,  ,||| 
we  resolve  to  commit  ourselves  to  continue  the  kingdom  j 
work  that  has  been  begun.  We  pray  that  God  will  help  us 
to  keep  our  sense  of  history  alive  and  direct  us  as  we 
commit  ourselves  to  minister  to  the  multiplied  needs  of  the 
w hole  man  today  and  in  the  future. 

ID 

Resolution  4.  Conference  Mood  and  Spirit 

Because  of  deep  feeling,  which  we  identify  as  conviction, 
regarding  several  issues  brought  before  the  delegate  body;  be  - 
it  resolved 

1.  That  we  have  the  faith  to  commit  the  future  of  these 
actions  and  the  judgment  and/or  blessing  of  God  for  Him  - 
to  prosper  and/or  thw'art. 

2.  That  we  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  literally 
and  figuratively  to  one  another. 

3.  That  each  one  pledge  renewed  effort  to  “sit  where 
others  sit’  with  vigorous  personal  effort  to  understand  and 
appreciate  each  other. 

4.  That  we  encourage  each  other  to  faithfulness  of  in- 
dividual conviction  and  that  we  refrain  from  the  easy 
temptation  to  sit  in  judgment. 
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5.  That  we  express  our  sincere  appreciation  to  our  con- 
ference leadership  for  their  willingness  to  allow  freedom  to 
« the  Holy  Spirit  to  operate  among  us  as  He  has. 

< Resolution  5.  Using  Gifts  in  the  Church 

God  has  given  a variety  of  persons  as  gifts  to  the  church. 
In  the  past  it  has  been  primarily  ordained  men  who  have 
carried  major  responsibility  for  the  life  and  organization  of 
■i  the  church.  We  are  becoming  more  aware  that  the  body  of 
Christ  is  called  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  utilize  the  gifts  of  all 
its  members.  As  the  education  and  experience  of  persons 
within  the  church  deepens  and  broadens,  laymen,  women, 
youth,  and  members  of  racial,  cultural,  and  economic  groups 
are  increasingly  becoming  concerned  and  equipped  to  give 
i competent  leadership  with  initiative,  imagination,  sensitivity, 
and  dedication.  We  therefore  resolve: 

1.  That  we  use  every  possible  means  to  encourage  congre- 
gations to  fully  incorporate  laymen,  women,  youth,  and  mem- 
bers of  racial,  cultural,  and  economic  groups  into  their  total 
life  and  witness, 

2.  That  we  strongly  urge  district  conferences  to  make  more 
concerted  effort  to  include  members  of  these  groups  in  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  at  the  district  level  and  among  their 
delegates  to  General  Conference,  and 

3.  That  we  urgently  request  that  the  appointment  of 
members  of  these  groups  be  given  equal  consideration  by 
those  responsible  for  filling  staff  positions  and  preparing 
ballots  for  elected  offices  in  Mennonite  General  Conference. 

Resolution  6.  Response  to  Fraternal  Greetings 

The  Mennonite  General  Conference  convening  at  Turner, 
Oregon,  August  15-19,  expresses  appreciation  to  the  fol- 
lowing for  their  fraternal  words  of  greeting  and  exhortation 
through  their  representatives: 

1.  The  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 

2.  The  Mennonite  Brethren  Church 

3.  The  Brethren  in  Christ 

4.  The  Japanese  Mennonite  Church 

5.  The  Argentine  Mennonite  Church 

We  express  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  other  overseas 
churches  our  greetings  of  love  and  Christian  brotherhood. 

Resolution  7.  Christian  Stewardship 

Because  God  has  graciously  given  His  people  many  rich 
spiritual  gifts  and  a wealth  of  material  resources, 

Because  one  crucial  test  of  our  faithfulness  and  obedience 
to  Christ  lies  in  our  use  of  spiritual  and  material  resources. 

Because  our  national  and  world  situation  urgently  de- 
mands increased  Christian  witness  and  service, 

Because  many  of  our  people  are  caught  in  the  snares  of 
materialism  and  secularism  without  realizing  their  situation, 
and 

Because  many  congregations  are  seeking  ways  to  grow  in 
their  stewardship  ministry  and  to  help  their  members  to 
respond  more  faithfully  in  giving  themselves  and  their  re- 
sources to  the  work  of  the  kingdom, 

We  affirm  again  our  belief  in  the  understandings  and  prac- 


tice of  Christian  stewardship. 

We  urge  the  strengthening  of  efforts  to  serve  and  educate 
our  conferences  and  congregations  in  Christian  steward- 
ship. 

We  ask  our  executive  committee  to  develop  aggressive  pro- 
motion and  fund-raising  efforts  in  support  of  the  General 
Conference  program. 

We  urge  pastors  to  lead  their  congregations  in  stewardship. 

a.  by  being  an  example  in  giving  and  tithing. 

b.  by  preaching  and  teaching  biblical  stewardship 
principles. 

c.  by  encouraging  their  congregations  to  develop  planned 
giving  and  budget  programs,  and 

d.  by  encouraging  and  leading  in  an  “every  member 
visitation’’  program. 

Resolution  8.  Youth  Research 

We  note  with  appreciation  the  cooperation  of  various 
church  boards  and  agencies  to  make  possible  Mennonite 
Youth  Research  and  recognize  that  the  data,  when  prop- 
erly analyzed  and  applied,  will  provide  significant  guidance 
to  the  church  s youth  ministry.  Therefore  be  it  resolved: 

1.  That  we  encourage  those  responsible  for  the  study  to 
disseminate  findings  in  the  church. 

2.  That  we  encourage  the  boards  and  agencies  that  under- 
girded the  study  financially  to  continue  such  support,  thus 
allowing  further  research. 

3.  That  we  encourage  congregations  to  make  use  of  the 
service  that  youth  research  will  provide  to  study  their  youth 
in  the  light  of  churchwide  findings. 

Resolution  9.  The  Messages  of  the  Conference 

In  the  bold  spirit  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  God’s  mes- 
sengers have  called  us  to  reappraise  our  discipleship  and  to 
respond  with  new  and  radical  understandings  and  commit- 
ments. We  have  heard  prophetic  words  calling  us  in  our  time: 

1.  To  renew  our  devotion  and  obedience  to  Jesus  Christ 
and  His  Word  and  to  perform  our  work  in  response  to 
Christ’s  glory,  authority,  and  grace; 

2.  To  respond  with  a greater  love  for,  and  loyalty  to,  the 
imperfect  body  of  believers  who  are  nevertheless  the  body 
of  Christ  on  earth; 

3.  To  return  to  the  radical  practice  of  being  our  brother’s 
brother  in  dealing  lovingly  with  matters  of  discernment  and 
discipline,  primarily  through  private,  then  through  small 
group,  and  finally,  if  necessary,  through  congregational 
action  (Mt.  5:23,  24;  18:15-20;  Acts  15:1-32;  Gal.  6:1-5); 

4.  To  reemphasize  in  our  pulpits,  through  the  expository 
preaching  of  Christ’s  gospel,  the  answer  both  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  every  “ism  and  to  the  healing  power  for  every 
heart  cry  and  sin  of  believers  and  unbelievers. 

We  therefore  resolve  that,  in  response  to  God’s  voice,  we 
reconfirm  our  individual  and  corporate  obedience  to  our 
Lord,  and  pray  that  His  truth  may  find  in  and  through  us 
the  needed  new  expressions  in  these  areas  in  our  daily 
thought,  word,  and  action.  O 
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Clay  in  the  Hands  of  the  Potter 


By  Mary  M.  Good 


Work  in  ceramics  is  exciting,  intriguing.  Even  though  to 
begin  with  it  is  tedious  and  messy,  it  is  fascinating.  My 
first  experience  with  pottery  was  when  as  a child  a hand- 
made candleholder  was  presented  to  me.  It  has  remained  one 
of  my  most  treasured  possessions  and  has  created  in  me  a 
love  for  things  made  of  clay.  Little  did  I think  that  when  1 
retired  I would  learn  to  make  pottery  pieces  myself.  One  of 
the  first  pieces  1 undertook  was  a candleholdef  made  over 
the  pattern  of  the  one  I received  as  a child. 

Sometimes  I feel  that  I must  justify  myself  for  the  hours 
I spend  in  ceramics.  Once  when  I was  pondering  over  this 
I was  looking  at  a pitcher  with  which  I was  very  well  satis- 
fied. I wondered  how  God  must  have  felt  when  He  formed 
the  Himalaya  Mountains.  Surely  He  loves  beauty  or  He 
would  not  have  been  so  lavish  in  creating  beautiful  things. 

A memory  I cherish  is  a view  I had  in  the  Himalayas 
when  a friend  and  I made  the  climb  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
from  which  Mt.  Everest  is  sometimes  visible.  At  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  armed  with  flashlights  and  canes  we  started 
out  in  a heavy  mist  to  make  the  three-mile  trek.  In  the 
dew  among  cedars,  pines,  and  hemlocks,  on  and  on  we 
stumbled  over  stones  and  roots  of  trees. 

At  last  we  made  the  final  steep,  muddy,  slippery  ascent 
to  the  top.  Walking  a little  distance  to  get  our  bearings  we 
were  entranced.  The  clouds  through  which  we  traveled 
were  all  below  us.  On  every  side,  east,  west,  north,  south, 
all  was  clear.  We  looked  down  at  the  valleys  below  and  as 
far  as  we  could  see  the  whole  expanse  was  filled  with 
clouds  tinted  with  the  most  exquisite  rainbow  colors  you 
could  ever  imagine. 

Toward  the  north  Kinehinjunga,  the  most  important  range 
in  the  Himalayas,  stood  stern  and  gray  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. Suddenly  we  were  startled.  A great  ball  of  fire  burst 
forth  behind  the  range.  We  stared.  The  sun  was  rising!  The 
snow  twinkled  in  the  sunlight  with  billions  of  twinkles.  In 
the  valleys  below  the  clouds  changed  from  their  rainbow 
hues  to  piles  of  fluffy  whiteness.  Kinehinjunga  stood  out 
alone  in  stately  splendor.  We  almost  forgot  Mt.  Everest,  but 
it  was  pointed  out  to  us. 

We  resumed  the  slippery  path  down  the  hill  facing  the 
majestic  mountain  and  we  felt  a glimmer  of  comradeship,  at 
least  a faint  understanding,  with  people  who  risked  their 
lives  to  climb  those  dizzy  heights.  There  must  always  be  the 
desire  to  go  higher  and  view  even  greater  grandeurs. 


In  the  ceramics  room  that  day  I thought  about  God  cre- 
ating the  Himalayas  in  all  their  beauty  in  such  innumerable 
vistas:  the  high  mountains  clothed  in  everlasting  snows;  J 
valleys  covered  with  green  trees;  crystal  streams;  waterfalls;  * 
great  bamboos  and  ferns;  slender,  delicate  bamboos,  and 
maiden  hair  ferns  covering  great  rocks  kept  fresh  by  cool  y 
water  trickling  through,  and  all  the  myriads  of  flowers.  I 
marveled  at  the  extravagance  and  thought  of  my  own  feeble  * 
effort.  Of  one  thing  I became  sure,  that  God  is  more  inter- 
ested in  the  person  who  creates  a piece  of  pottery  than  | 
in  the  pottery  itself.  He  calls  a person  to  the  task  because  i> 
of  what  He  wishes  to  do  in  the  individual  rather  than  to 
have  a beautiful  piece  of  pottery  made. 

There  is  something  in  ceramics,  I feel,  that  is  similar  to 
mountain  climbing.  It  is  difficult,  but  yet,  you  want  to  go  ^ 
on  and  on.  Preparing  the  clay,  to  begin  with,  is  hard  work. 
This  must  be  done  whether  you  are  doing  it  by  pouring 
molds,  free-form,  or  on  the  potter’s  wheel.  If  you  are 
molding,  the  parts  of  the  mold  must  be  securely  taped  to- 
gether. Woe  betide!  if  the  seams  are  not  tightly  closed  and 
suddenly  you  see  a stream  of  brown  liquid  flowing,  you  are 
not  prepared  to  know  where!  If  you  are  getting  clay  ready 
for  free-form  or  the  wheel,  it’s  no  place  for  dainty  fingers, 
either.  You  must  watch  for  bubbles.  If  any  find  their  way 
into  the  kiln,  they  may  explode  the  piece  they  are  in  and 
also  the  piece  next  to  it  may  suffer  the  same  fate. 

The  object  you  are  creating  may  “come  out  a success  or 
it  may  be  a disappointment.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  it, 
all  you  can  do  is  make  it  over  again.  When,  finally,  it 
meets  your  approval  you  place  it  carefully  on  the  shelf  and 
put  up  a “do  not  touch  sign.  You  wait  meekly,  bravely,  for 
it  to  dry.  You  know  that  the  task  is  only  begun.  When  it  is 
dry,  you  prepare  it  for  the  first  firing  by  sanding  away  the 
seams.  This  firing  transforms  it  from  an  ugly  brown  to  a 
beautiful  white.  Then  comes  glazing.  So  many  colors  from 
which  to  choose!  You  consider  thoughtfully  just  which  color 
will  bring  out  best  the  beauty  of  this  particular  piece.  Be- 
tween applying  the  three  or  four  coats  of  glaze  you  wait 
for  it  to  dry. 

After  glazing,  “loading  the  kiln’  is  more  precarious  than 
it  was  for  the  first  firing.  Now  the  pieces  dare  not  touch  each 
other  or  anything  else.  To  insure  this  they  must  be  firmly 
fixed  on  stilts.  The  lids  on  which  the  three  or  four  layers  of 
ware  are  to  be  glazed  are  placed  on  posts.  In  order  to 
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economize  space  and  also  to  protect  pieces  from  touching 
anywhere  they  must  be  the  proper  height.  Last  the  cone. 
This  must  be  accurately  placed  inside  the  peephole  so  that 
< it  can  be  seen  from  the  outside.  Then  the  firing  begins. 
This  is  four  hours  during  which  time  the  temperature  is 
gradually  raised  from  “low'’  to  “high.  Now  the  cone  must 
be  watched  every  fifteen  minutes  until  it  turns  over.  At  this 
point  the  heat  is  turned  off  and  there  are  twelve  long  hours, 
or  overnight,  of  waiting  for  the  kiln  to  cool.  You  know  that 
a peep  might  mean  disastrous  termination  to  all  your  toil. 
You  awake  in  the  early  morning  and  look  at  the  clock.  The 
time  is  up!  You  tiptoe  to  the  kiln  and  gingerly  open  the  lid. 
Marvelous!  Into  what  delightful  colors  the  glazes  have 
changed!  It’s  something  like  the  opening  of  a rare  flower  for 
which  you  have  eagerly  waited.  It’s  even  more  exciting  than 
* the  opening  of  the  flower  because  this  is  the  creation  of 
your  own  hands.  It’s  an  experience  all  its  own.  Sometimes, 
too,  something  may  go  wrong.  It  can  happen. 


Granting  that  everything  has  gone  well  with  the  firing,  the 
feeling  is  something,  no  doubt,  like  that  of  the  climber  who 
reaches  successfully  the  mountaintop  at  which  he  had 
aimed.  Again,  I am  convinced  that  God  is  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  venture,  but  far  more  in  what  the  venture 
has  done  to  the  individual.  He  does  not  call  a person  to  a 
certain  field  because  that  is  the  only  way  He  can  get  a par- 
ticular task  done  but  because  of  what  He  wishes  to  do  in 
the  individual.  It  is  as  a person  commits  himself  to  God  as 
“clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter  that  God  can  make  of 
him  the  “fit  vessel  which  He  desires. 

“So  I went  down  to  the  potter’s  house,  and  there  he  was 
working  at  his  wheel.  And  the  vessel  he  was  making  of 
clay  was  spoiled  in  the  potter’s  hand,  and  he  reworked  it 
into  another  vessel,  as  it  seemed  good  to  the  potter  to  do. 

. . . Can  I not  do  with  you  as  this  potter  has  done?  says 
the  Lord.  Behold,  like  the  clay  in  the  potter’s  hand,  so  are 
you  in  my  hand”  (Jer.  18:3,  4,  6,  RSV).  □ 


As  I Enter  VS 

By  Bradstreet  Smith 


Six  months  ago  I couldn  t have  told  anyone  what  the 
initials  “VS”  stand  for.  At  that  time  I was  a senior  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii  in  Honolulu  and  considering  some  type 
of  alternative  service  after  graduation.  At  a missions  con- 
ference I saw  some  Mennonite  peace  literature  with  an 
Elkhart  address  offering  additional  alternative  service  informa- 
tion. I wrote  immediately. 

The  VS  Factbook  I received  impressed  me  as  containing 

Bradstreet  Smith  from  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  shared  his  testimony  on  Aug.  21  during 
the  commissioning  service  for  the  August  VS  orientation  at  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  He  is  a member  of  the  Friends  Meeting  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


a thoroughly  biblical  statement  of  Christian  service — a 
healthy  balance  of  meeting  the  spiritual,  physical,  and 
emotional  needs  of  people.  It  seemed  to  stress  those  areas 
where  I need  the  most  guidance. 

I am  looking  forward  to  the  experience  of  personal 
discipline  in  daily  living,  the  discipline  of  group  living,  and 
the  discipline  of  living  on  $15  per  month.  Discipline  and 
stewardship  of  money  have  always  come  hard  for  me,  and 
I believe  God  will  use  the  next  two  years  to  teach  me  many 
things  concerning  these  problem  areas. 

In  orientation  we  have  heard  how  oftentimes  we  are 
helped  by  the  people  we  serve  more  than  we  are  able  to 
help  them.  This  will  surely  be  true  in  my  service  at  Maple 
Lawn  Homes  in  Eureka,  111.  In  a way,  a retirement  home  is 
a whole  storehouse  of  human  experience,  joy,  and  suffering. 
I hope  to  spend  a lot  of  time  just  listening  to  and  learning 
from  people  who  have  experienced  so  much  more  than  I 
have.  D 


By  culture  many  people  mean  stuffing  modern  houses  full 
of  antique  furniture. — Pablo  Picasso. 

I never  think  he  is  quite  ready  for  another  world  who  is 
altogether  weary  of  this. — Hugh  Hamilton. 

The  principal  part  of  faith  is  patience. — George  Macdonald. 
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Items  and  Comments 


A League  of  Recognition  of  Conscientious 
Objection  was  established  at  an  assembly 
in  Rome  whose  participants  included  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  and  about  100  young 
men  from  various  parts  of  Italy. 

Socialist  Senator  Luigi  Anderlini,  who 
last  year  submitted  a draft  bill  for  the 
legal  recognition  of  conscientious  objection 
explained  the  aims  of  the  League. 

„ In  Western  Europe,”  the  senator  stated, 
Italy  is  keeping  company  with  Spain, 
Greece,  Portugal,  and  Switzerland  in  terms 
of  the  non-recognition  of  conscientious  ob- 
jection. 

He  recalled  that  there  are  presently  forty 
young  men  in  Italian  military  prisons  for 
having  refused  to  wear  a uniform,  and  that 
since  1948,  400  conscientious  objectors 

have  been  sentenced. 

Eighty  percent  of  them  are  Jehovah's 
Witnesses.  Most  of  the  rest  are  anarchists. 
And  recently  there  have  been  a few 
Catholics. 

The  Federal  Council  of  Italian  Evangel- 
ical Churches  has  addressed  an  appeal  to 
the  Italian  government  and  to  Parliament 
requesting  the  adoption  of  a law  recog- 
nizing the  right  to  conscientious  objection. 


Objecting  to  a Life  magazine  article  by 
Barry  Farrell,  Jim  Vaus  of  Youth  Develop- 
ment, Inc.,  sent  the  magazine  a letter 
which  led  the  letters  column.  Wrote  Vaus: 
Say  what  you  may  about  Graham,  I 
attended  one  of  his  meetings  20  years  ago 
(at  the  height  of  a career  in  organized 
crime).  Mv  life  was  transformed  by  the 
power  of  the  Christ  Graham  preaches.  For 
12  years  I have  been  working  in  the  slums 
to  reach  needy  kids  with  the  same  mes- 
sage." 

What  Life  didn't  print  was  the  full  text 
of  the  Vaus  letter  which  added:  ‘‘With 
vision  to  see  the  color  of  Billv’s  eyes  a 
city  block  away,  Mr.  Farrell’s  editorial 
makes  it  clear  he  fails  to  see  and  recognize 
his  own  personal  need.  ...  Can  it  be  that 
Farrells  need  today  is  the  same  as  mine 
20  years  ago?” 


in  each  church  anyway,”  he  said.  “We 
should  meet  in  a happy  fellowship  hour-  it 
doesn't  have  to  be  on  Sunday.  If  everyone 
finds  outboarding  and  snowmobiling  and 
skin-diving  is  better  done  on  Sunday,  then, 
OK,  let  s have  a supper  meeting,  or  a 
lunch  meeting,  or  something  like  a ser- 
vice club— but  it  must  be  dedicated  to  ap- 
plying the  principles  of  Jesus  to  our  every- 
day life.  ...” 

On  affluence,  Dr.  McClure  observed  that 
the  mark  of  the  North  American  is  dis- 
content. This  was  obvious  to  anyone  coming 
from  the  Orient,  he  said. 

A man  here  mav  have  a Cadillac  but 
watch  him  at  a stoplight.  Is  he  a happy 
man?  asked  the  moderator. 

It  is  the  job  of  advertising  to  see  that 
man  is  never  happy— that  if  he  owns  a 
small  car,  he’s  ashamed  to  drive  it,  Dr. 
McClure  observed. 

"I'm  beginning  to  wonder  if  affluence 
and  happiness  are  incompatible,”  he  said. 

We  thought  poverty  and  happiness  didn’t 
mix,  and  happiness  certainly  isn’t  possible 
where  there  is  degradation,  but  I’m  not 
sure  you  can  be  really  happy  with  more 
than  enough. 

“And  my  enough  in  Canada  would  be 
somewhere  around  $4,000.” 


K 


crime  is  still  on  the  increase.  Last  year’; 
rise  was  17  percent  over  1967,  with  41 
million  serious  crimes  reported  in  1968. 

The  crime  rate,  also  called  the  National  , 
Crime  Index,  continued  its  upward  climb 
For  1968  it  was  2,234.8  serious  crimes  for 
each  100,000  inhabitants.  This  figure  was 
almost  double  the  one  for  I960. 

With  these  statistics  as  a basis,  the  FBI 
report  provided  the  following  crime  clocks 
for  1968: 

Eight  serious  crimes  were  committed 
every  minute. 

—Violent  crimes  (murder,  forcible  rape, 
robbery,  or  assault  with  intent  to  kill)  were 
performed  at  a rate  of  one  every  54  sec- 
onds. 

— One  person  was  murdered  every  39 
minutes. 

— A robbery  occurred  every  two  minutes, 
a burglary  every  17  seconds,  a larceny 
($50  or  over)  every  25  seconds,  and  an  auto 
theft  every  41  seconds. 


Church  sermons  should  be  scrapped  and 
replaced  by  round-table  discussions,  even  if 
there  are  only  30  persons  present  Dr 
Robert  Baird  McClure,  68,  moderator  of  the 
United  Church  of  Canada’s  General  Coun- 
cil, said. 

Interviewed  by  Canadian  Magazine , the 
gyneeo  ogist,  who  has  spent  45  years  as  a 
medical  missionary  in  China,  the  Middle 
East,  and  India,  was  his  usual,  unorthodox 
explosive  self  on  a variety  of  topics. 

If  we  keep  the  sermon,  the  projections 
now  are  that  we  11  have  only  one  person 


Dr.  Helmut  Steiner,  who  was  introduced 
to  the  Little  Rock  Rotarv  Club  as  the 
‘ Norman  Vincent  Peale  of  West  Germany,” 
warned  the  Rotarians  of  what  he  called 
group  thinking.” 

Be  aware  of  the  great  things  you  have 
in  vour  country,”  said  the  German  lec- 
turer, but  beware.  Never  take  this  great 
thing  you  have — your  liberty,  your  free- 
dom— for  granted!” 

fating  the  growth  of  Nazism  in  Germany, 
Dr.  Steiner  said  the  movement  had  begun 
with  a small,  extremist  group  which  won 
its  influence  “by  telling  people,  ‘Don't 
think  for  yourself.  Just  listen  to  us.’  ” 
He  urged  the  Rotarians  to  think  as  in- 
dividuals, and  put  their  trust  in  “common 
sense.  Return  to  the  principles  of  individual 
ireedom  upon  which  the  United  States 
was  founded,”  he  declared.  “It  is  the 
person-to-person,  individual  approach 
which  will  work.” 


\A/Tm  ?.eneral  secretary  of  the  Baptist 
World  Alliance  urged  reconciliation  between 
those  groups  within  the  Christian  com- 
munity which  are  engaged  in  a “tug  of 
war  between  those  who  stress  the  spiritu- 
al and  those  who  emphasize  the  social 
aspects  of  the  gospel. 

Speaking  to  130  Baptist  leaders  from  31 
countries  at  the  BWA  executive  committee 
meeting,  Dr.  Josef  Nordenhaug  asserted 
that  the  New  Testament  “clearly  teaches 
that  faith  and  work  are  inseparable.  This 
cutting  of  the  gospel  in  two  is  alien  to  it. 

Soren  Kierkegaard  warned  his  contem- 
poraries against  making  Christianity  a 
teaching  rather  than  an  experience,"  he 
continued.  The  great  tragedy  of  our  time 
is  that  we  are  prone  to  pay  lip  service 
to  the  love  of  God  while  neglecting  our 
neighbor  as  a person." 


One  out  of  every  50  Americans  was  a 
victim  of  crime  last  year,  according  to  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  nation  s top  G-man  made  this  esti- 
mate in  his  Uniform  Crime  Reports — 1968. 

The  annual  report  once  again  told  a 
story  that  has  become  all  too  familiar 


The  conviction  of  Air  Force  Captain  Dale 
E.  Noyd  for  refusing  to  train  pilots  for 
duty  in  Vietnam  was  upheld  by  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals,  the  highest  military 
tribunal. 

On  the  basis  of  selective  conscientious  ob- 
jection to  the  Vietnam  war,  Capt.  Novd 
refused  in  1967  to  serve  as  an  instructor 
on  E-100  aircrafts.  He  was  court-rnartialed 
and  served  all  but  two  days  of  a year  of 
hard  labor  while  under  house  arrest  at 
Canon  Air  Force  Base,  N.M. 

The  Noyd  case  attracted  considerable 
religious  attention  since  the  career  air- 
man s dissent  to  the  Vietnam  war  involved 
objection  to  particular  wars,  a position 
endorsed  in  recent  months  by  many  Prot- 
estants, Catholic  and  Jewish  groups. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Evangelism  Receives  Fresh  Perspective 
and  Purpose  bv  the  Editor 


Nearly  5,000  delegates  from  93  denominations,  50  states,  and  10  foreign  countries  gathered 
for  the  U.S.  Congress  on  Evangelism. 


“We  are  here  not  to  fumigate  the 
church,  hut  to  invigorate  it  with  new  life 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  gives  the  church 
in  the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ,  said 
Oswald  C.  J.  Hoffmann,  Congress  chair- 
man, in  his  keynote  address  as  the  U.S. 
Congress  on  Evangelism  opened  Sept.  8 
in  Minneapolis.  Billy  Graham  later  re- 
marked that  the  church  needs  both — to 
be  fumigated  and  invigorated.  And  during 
the  six  days  together  delegates  ex- 
perienced more  of  both  than  any  had 
expected. 

This  U.S.  Congress  on  Evangelism  was 
a direct  outgrowth  of  the  World  Congress 
on  Evangelism  held  in  Berlin  in  1966. 
Following  Berlin  the  Committee  on  Evan- 
gelism of  the  American  Lutheran  Church, 
with  headquarters  in  Minneapolis,  took 
the  initiative  in  promoting  a follow-up. 
The  effort  finally  developed  into  the  for- 
mulation of  a 100-member  committee  to 
prepare  for  a U.S.  Congress. 

Berlin  in  1966  was  different  from  this 
Congress  in  several  respects.  In  Berlin  a 
great  variety  of  speakers  centered  on  the 
theology  of  evangelism.  The  delegate  body 
was  one-fifth  the  size  and  from  all  around 
the  world.  The  meeting  was  longer  and 


developed,  because  the  group  was  smaller, 
a deep  fellowship.  Berlin  was  not  as 
varied  or  radical. 

In  the  Minneapolis  Congress  delegates 
and  speakers  dealt  more  with  the  emo- 
tional, prejudicial  problems  in  America, 
with  social  concern  and  social  action. 
Here  was  a healthier  tension  than  in 
Berlin  and  in  the  words  of  Graham,  “the 
first  time  the  main  stream  of  evangelical 
thought  has  been  revealed.’ 

In  the  minds  of  many  this  Congress 
demonstrated  that  much  of  evangelicalism 
has  come  a long  way  in  overcoming  a 
narrow  notion  of  evangelism  which,  in 
its  reaction  against  the  social  gospel,  so 
often  separated  the  word  of  reconciliation 
from  the  deed  of  reconciliation.  In  this 
Congress  the  idea  that  social  action  was 
not  a part  of  the  gospel  was  shattered. 

Said  Hoffmann,  Lutheran  radio  preach- 
er, “If  the  gospel  is  demonstrated  only 
vocally  and  not  vitally  in  the  everyday 
actions  of  Christ’s  followers,  the  w'hole 
thing  becomes  a farce.  ” 

Narrow  concepts  of  evangelism  were 
shattered  at  the  start  by  the  first  major 
speaker,  Leighton  Ford,  brother-in-law' 
and  associate  evangelist  of  Billy  Graham. 


To  him  evangelism  had  something  to  do 
with  race,  revolution,  and  youth  rebellion. 

“When,”  said  Ford,  “men  of  privilege 
abuse  their  power  and  refuse  justice,  soon- 
er or  later  violent  upheaval  is  bound  to 
come.  If  we  do  not  seek  to  heal  the  gaping, 
rubbed-raw  wounds  of  racial  strife,  then  we 
shall  deserve  the  fire  next  time.  It  is  to 
the  shame  of  the  Christian  church  that  we 
have  been  so  slow  to  face  the  demands  of 
the  gospel  in  the  racial  revolution.  What 
kind  of  gospel  are  we  preaching  when  a 
church  sends  missionaries  to  convert  Afri- 
cans, but  suggests  to  the  Afro-American 
that  he  go  to  church  with  his  own  kind? 

. . . Why  should  the  black  man  listen  to 
us  talk  about  a home  in  heaven,  when  w'e 
refuse  to  make  him  at  home  in  our  neigh- 
borhood and  schools?  What,  I ask  you,  does 
this  not  have  to  do  with  evangelism?  . . . 
When  we  preach  the  gospel,  we  are  in  some 
sense  sowing  the  seeds  of  revolution. 

In  the  New'  Testament  we  see  the  pic- 
ture of  “a  revolutionary  God  releasing 
revolutionary  power  through  a revolution- 
ary community  in  a revolutionary  action. 
These  are  still  the  essential  ingredients  in 
the  Christian  recipe  for  revolution. 

Ford  gave  two  suggestions  for  our  evan- 
gelistic meetings.  First,  revolution  must  be 
the  pattern  of  our  ministry.  This  means 
transforming  w'ords  into  actions.  Second, 
revolutionary  evangelism  must  meet  revo- 
lutionary people.  We  must  meet  more  than 
the  nice  middle-class.  Until  love  is  felt  the 
message  is  not  heard. 

On  the  program  were  46  “Church-in- 
Action  workshops.  These  were  designed 
to  bring  evangelism  down  to  a workable 
level  and  help  all  delegates  see  what  other 
people  are  doing  in  evangelism  that  is 
successful. 

Tom  Skinner,  a 27-year-old  black  who 
was  a former  leader  of  the  Harlem  Lords 
and  now  is  a radio  evangelist  from  New' 
York,  presented  the  claims  of  Christ  in  elo- 
quent and  impassioned  terms.  “The  role 
of  the  church,  he  said,  “is  to  live  oblivious 
to  public  opinion.  He  called  on  churchmen 
to  allow'  black  churchmen  to  speak  against 
racism.  You  allow  churchmen  to  speak 
against  communism,  mini-skirts,  movies, 
and  sex.  “But  you  will  not  allow  people 
to  speak  strongly  against  racism.” 

In  urging  the  Congress  to  a special 
demonstration  of  concern  toward  blacks  he 
said,  “There  are  25,000,000  people  out 
there  waiting  to  see  what  we  will  do. 
Skinner  said  the  church  must  oppose  racism 
“on  the  grounds  that  such  principles  are 
based  on  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  must  be 
willing  to  lose  its  shirt  for  such  a stand. 
The  church  should  produce  “relationships 
thicker  than  brother  and  sister.  . . . Jesus 
was  radical.  He  is  revolutionary.  He  gives 
men  identity  by  making  them  sons  of  God. 
He  provided  community  by  healing  the  re- 
lationships of  man. 

Skinner  pointed  out  that  only  1 1/2  per- 
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the  memorial  building  to  participate 
by  closed-circuit  TV  and  performers  who 
moved  from  one  building  to  the  other. 

Keith  Miller,  Episcopalian  layman  and 
author  of  A Taste  of  New  Wine  and  A 
Second  Touch,  said  depersonalization 
is  the  major  pervasive  human  problem  to- 
day. “Young  people  feel  it  acutely  and  are 
rebelling.’  He  urged  Christians  to  identify 
with  people’s  problems  to  the  point  of 
vulnerability.  He  said,  “When  we  com- 
mitted Christians  get  vulnerable  enough  to 
open  our  lives  in  a natural  way,  people 
see  the  living  Christ  at  work,  healing  and 
changing  those  lonely  miserable  lives  before 
their  eyes  . . and  they  sometimes  find 


hope.  Miller  advocates  the  small-grouj’  f 
type  of  dialogue  and  fellowship. 

The  evening  and  morning  before  Miller’:  i 
address,  speakers  stated  how  the  church  ha:  I 
practiced  a “class”  evangelism,  speaking  to 
only  people  like  ourselves.  We  don’t  knoull 
how  to  relate  to  people  who  are  different]? 
who  have  beards,  etc.  One  speaker  stated 
that  should  the  world  come  to  us  we  would  ^ 
not  know  what  to  do. 

This  was  illustrated  when  two  hippies,  11 
university  students,  man  and  wife,  came  to 
the  evening  service  and  sat  on  the  floor. 

A group  of  ushers  came  and  forcibly  re-  P 
moved  them  while  many  in  the  auditorium  • 
reacted  with  loud  no,  no.  Approximately 
200  persons  left  the  auditorium  with  them.  1 

All  this  time  announcements  continued  1 
and  Keith  Miller  began  his  speech.  Sudden-  i 
lv  he  stopped  and  said  he  could  not  go  on. 
"They  just  threw  out  the  man  who  looks  I 
more  like  Jesus  Christ  than  any  man  in  if 
this  auditorium.  God  sent  us  two  examples  I 
and  we  ve  lost  them.  These  young  people  j 
did  nothing  out  of  order.  Maybe  they  came 
to  hear  about  Jesus.  I hope  they  will  be 
brought  back  in.” 

And  they  were  brought  in  again.  Apolo- 
gies were  made  to  the  students  and  next 
morning  to  the  audience  as  well. 

Ralph  Abernathy,  president  of  the  South-  J 
ern  Christian  Leadership  Conference,  c 
presented  a major  address  at  the  Congress. 
What  surprised  some  even  more  than  the  i 
invitation  itself  was  the  Christian  spirit 
and  concern  which  he  shared.  He  received 
a standing  ovation. 

“It  is  your  responsibility  to  evangelize 
the  world,  Abernathy  said.  “For  it  is 
only  through  evangelism  that  the  nations 


Mrs  Billy  Graham  spoke  at  a women’s  luncheon.  “Stop  thinking  about  what  your  husband 
cou  5e  to  you,  an  start  thinking  what  you  can  be  to  your  husband.  Your  business  is 

not  to  make  your  husband  good,  but  to  make  him  happy.  Only  God  can  make  him  good,” 
said  Mrs.  Graham  to  the  4,725  women  at  the  $4.00  per  plate  meal.  “If  vou  were  a man. 
what  kind  ot  woman  would  you  want  to  come  home  to  at  night?” 


Nelson  W.  Trout,  on  the  staff  of  the  Evangelism  Department  of  the  American  Lutheran 
Church,  Tom  Skinner,  author  of  Black  and  Free,  and  Howard  O.  Jones,  for  12  years  asso- 
ciate evangelist  with  Billy  Graham,  answer  questions  for  the  press. 


cent  of  delegates  at  the  Congress  were 
black  and  that  black  lack  leadership  be- 
cause conservative  groups  are  closed  to 
blacks  and  less  than  one  hundred  black 
students  are  studying  in  the  white  con- 
servative Bible  schools  in  the  United  States. 
Yet  if  blacks  are  to  be  reached,  it  will  need 
to  come  from  the  blacks. 

Leighton  Ford  pointed  out  that  in  two 
years  more  than  half  our  population  will 
be  under  24  years  of  age.  The  task  of  con- 
fronting a changing  generation  with  a 
changeless  Christ  belongs  largely  to 
persons  under  30.  He  called  the  group 
the  “vocal  generation”  and  he  asked  youth 
at  the  Congress  to  not  “be  silent  here! 
Listen  and  learn.  But  speak.  Tell  it  like 
it  is.  Plead.  Provoke.  Make  us  mad  if  you 
have  to.  Do  it  with  love  and  humility.  But 
do  it.” 

“Youth  Speaks  Its  Mind”  was  a daily 
session  on  the  agenda.  Youth  called  a 
caucus  and  small  group  discussion  in  order 
to  activate  ideas  presented.  Kenneth  Cha- 
fin,  professor  of  evangelism  at  Southern 
Baptist  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.,  said  the 
whole  mood  in  the  church  is  adult.  And 
if  you  put  a generation  of  service-centered 
youth  into  a church  primarily  interested  in 
its  own  survival,  you  are  headed  for 
trouble.  In  touching  on  the  conflict  of 
youth  and  adults  he  said  in  the  area  of 
justice  youth  today  are  idealists  but  in  the 
area  of  morals  they  are  relativists.  For  the 
adults  it’s  in  reverse.  Adults  are  relativists 
in  ethics  and  justice  but  idealists  in  morals. 

Youth,  said  Chafin,  “identify  with  au- 
thenticity, not  necessarily  with  great 
minds.” 

Youth  turned  out  for  the  “Turn  On”  Fri- 
day night.  The  7,000  seats  plus  standing 
room  in  the  Armory  were  filled  one  hour 
before  starting  time  by  young  people.  An 
additional  5,000  youth  were  transported  to 
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of  the  world  will  be  saved.  He  also  com- 
i pared  the  failing  church  to  an  institution 
"which  serves  as  a thermometer,  register- 
ing the  temperature  of  society,  rather  than 
! being  a thermostat  that  God  intended  it  to 
be,  controlling  the  temperature  of  society. 

. . . I challenge  it  to  become  prophets  of 
protest,  said  the  Baptist  minister. 

In  the  news  conference  which  followed, 
Abernathy  was  asked  by  a reporter  for  the 
rightist  Christian  Economics  what  his  an- 
swer will  be  when  he  is  accused  of  being 
communist  because  of  his  statements  con- 
cerning the  Vietnam  war,  Red  China  be- 
ing admitted  to  the  U.N.,  and  his  call  for 
a more  equal  distribution  of  the  wealth  of 
the  land.  “My  response,”  he  said,  “is  that 
I am  a Christian.  I have  no  other  alter- 
native as  a Christian.  . . . One  cannot  be 
a Christian  and  be  for  war. 

Linking  social  action  and  evangelism 
together  as  close  as  any  speaker  in  the 
Congress,  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield  spoke 
words  which  struck  home  with  the  concerns 
;\f  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  Mennonites 
nresent.  "Why  should  we — a nation  found- 
ejl  by  those  seeking  a New  World  blessed 
by  God — now  be  bound  by  ‘an  eye  for  an 
;eye,  a tooth  for  a tooth  ? Do  the  fruits 
pf  the  Spirit — love,  joy,  peace,  patience, 
kindness,  generosity  . . . and  self-control — 
do  these  have  any  relevance  to  the  con- 
crete realities  we  face?” 

Hatfield  called  for  the  nation  to  take 
risks  for  peace  and  said,  “We  must  look 
iat  our  country,  look  at  the  values  that  are 
guiding  our  culture,  and  ask  whether  they 
lare  true  to  God’s  will.  If  not,  they  must 
.be  challenged.  . . . Peace  is  frustrated  by 
unjust  social  conditions. 

In  presenting  the  last  of  the  five  main 
addresses  of  the  Congress,  Myron  Augs- 
burger  said  we  must  acknowledge  the 
priority  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  today, 
we  must  actively  participate  in  a new  kind 
of  brotherhood,  we  must  affirm  the  place 
of  Christ’s  lordship  in  judgment  on  social 
evils,  and  we  must  aggressively  permeate 
every  strata  of  society  with  the  gospel. 

Augsburger  said,  “We  would  like  to 
oave  the  sweet  Jesus  of  subjective  piety  and 
reject  the  bitter  Jesus  who  calls  us  to  the 
way  of  the  cross.”  He  pointed  out  that  we 
dare  not  chop  up  revelation,  saying  that 
:he  demands  of  discipleship  in  Christ’s 
sermon  on  the  Mount  are  not  applicable 
oday. 

Calling  for  the  church  to  become  a con- 
science to  mankind  Augsburger  said  the 
ivangelical  church  especially  must  “repent 
ind  seek  peace  with  the  world — for  if 
jur  evangelistic  claims  are  true,  then  we 
•annot  condone  the  destruction  of  lives 
which  we  actually  want  to  redeem  through 
. esus  Christ. 

“As  Christians  we  should  call  our  nation 
not  to  rule  the  world  but  to  serve  the 
vorld,”  said  Augsburger.  “If  we  could  bring 
>ur  nearly  500,000  troops  back  from 


Vietnam  and  send  one  fifth  that  many  to 
overcome  poverty,  hunger,  illiteracy,  we 
could  enrich  their  country  rather  than 
destroy  it.” 

On  the  final  morning  of  the  Congress, 
Billy  Graham  led  a service  of  commitment. 
The  mass  of  delegates  knelt,  many  weep- 
ing, in  silent  intercession. 

In  a statement  of  evaluation  presented 
to  the  Congress  at  its  close  one  paragraph 
says,  “We  believe  that  what  has  happened 
this  week  in  Minneapolis  has  not  happened 
before  in  our  lifetimes.  We  thank  God  for 
the  experience.  We  believe  that  evangelical- 
ism in  America  has  had  a new  birth  of 
freedom:  freedom  from  old  cliches,  freedom 


The  first  piece  of  a new  kindergarten 
curriculum  for  Sunday  schools  has  gone  to 
the  press.  It  is  the  core  piece,  God  Keeps 
His  Promise,  A Bible  Story  Book  for  Kin- 
dergarten Children.  The  curriculum,  pub- 
lished cooperatively  by  The  Mennonite 
Church,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  and  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Newton, 
Kan.,  is  to  be  ready  for  use  in  churches 
by  September  1970. 

Bible  Story  Book 

Writer  of  the  seventy  Bible  stories  in 
the  192-page  book  is  Cornelia  Lehn, 
overall  editor  of  the  curriculum.  A staff 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Education 
since  1959,  she  has  studied  Christian  educa- 
tion at  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  holds  a master’s  degree 
in  journalism  from  the  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

The  illustrator  of  the  book  is  Mrs.  Bea- 
trice Darwin  of  Danville,  Calif.  A profes- 
sional artist,  she  is  known  for  her  illustra- 
tion of  Robbie  Trent’s  book,  Jesus  First 
Trip,  a 1961  Broadman  publication.  The 
eighty  illustrations  in  the  Bible  story  book, 
God  Keeps  His  Promise,  most  of  them 
four-color  illustrations,  are  to  be  used  as 
teaching  pictures. 

The  biblical  material  is  central  in  the 
curriculum.  In  selecting  the  stories,  therefore, 
the  curriculum  developers  were  concerned 
that  the  Bible  story  book  tell  the  whole 
story  of  redemption.  They  felt  that  the 
child  had  a right  to  become  familiar  with 
the  total  sweep  of  God’s  activity  in  history. 
The  book,  therefore,  contains  a balance 
between  Old  Testament  and  New  Testa- 
ment stories  (it  contains  thirty-four  of  the 
former  and  thirty-six  of  the  latter),  while 
at  the  same  time  emphasizing  that  all  of 
them  tell  one  story. 

Underlying  the  writing  of  the  Bible  story 
book  is  a new  look  at  the  relationship  be- 
tween child  growth  and  development  and 
the  story  of  God  and  His  people.  The 
Bible  stories  are  chosen  and  written  with 
the  assumption  that  the  biblical  material 
must  be  allowed  to  speak  to  the  child  in 


from  national  loyalties,  freedom  from  re- 
stricted fellowship,  freedom  in  Christ  to 
proclaim  the  gospel  in  love  to  the  family 
of  mankind. 

“The  authenticity  of  the  Congress,” 
according  to  Bruce  Larson,  “is  that  there 
have  been  some  things  here  that  have 
offended  everyone.” 

One  pastor  spoke  of  his  coming  to  the 
Congress  as  being  a last  search  for  help 
before  giving  up  the  ministry.  “The  Lord 
showed  me  this  week,  he  said,  "that  I 

didn’t  love  my  people.  I didn’t  care  if 
people  went  to  heaven  or  hell.  I am  return- 
ing with  a deep  love  and  concern  for  peo- 
ple. My  ministry  has  been  changed.” 


such  a way  that  the  message  is  not  dis- 
torted, while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
growth,  development,  and  readiness  of  the 
child  are  not  overlooked.  This  makes  child 
development  theory  the  servant  in 
communicating  to  the  kindergarten  child 
God’s  activity  in  history. 

Put  another  way,  curriculum  developers 
did  not  say,  for  instance,  “It  is  important 
to  teach  the  child  kindness.  Therefore, 
we  will  look  for  a Bible  story  to  illus- 
trate kindness.”  Rather,  they  said,  “We 
will  tell  the  Bible  story  in  the  language 
of  a kindergarten  child  without  distorting 
the  message.  Then  we  will  give  the  child 
opportunities  to  respond  to  the  story  in  his 
own  way  and  help  him  to  discover  the 
relationship  between  the  biblical  material 
and  his  own  life.  Instead  of  deciding  be- 
forehand what  the  story  is  to  say  to  the 
child,  we  will  have  confidence  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  speak  to  the  child  as  He 
wills. 

The  book  will  be  the  core  piece  in  the 
curriculum,  taking  the  place  of  the  story 
leaflets  of  the  curriculum  used  at  present 
by  our  churches.  Each  child  will  have  his 
own  copy.  Hopefully,  parents,  older 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  teachers  will  read 
Bible  stories  to  him  out  of  this  book. 

Teacher  Aids 

Together  with  the  Bible  story  book  will 
be  a set  of  teacher  aids.  Outlines  of  the 
teachers  manuals,  Bible  Lessons  for 
Kindergarten  Children  (there  will  be  sep- 
arate books  for  Year  I and  Year  II),  were 
drafted  by  four  educators,  representing 
both  conferences,  during  brainstorming 
sessions  in  the  summer  of  1968.  Mary  (Mrs. 
Dick)  Rempel  of  Hesston,  Kan.,  is  the 
writer  of  the  lessons  in  the  teachers’ 
manuals.  She  has  been  a public  school 
teacher  in  British  Columbia  and  has  written 
a quarter  in  the  primary  Living  Faith 
graded  materials  currently  in  use.  Theologi- 
cal interpretations  before  each  unit,  writ- 
ten by  Helmut  Harder  of  Canadian  Men- 
nonite Bible  College,  Winnipeg,  for  the 
teacher,  act  as  a unifying  concise  guide 
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through  biblical  history. 

Also  accompanying  the  Bible  story  book 
will  be  weekly  activity  papers  for  each 
child.  Learn  for  Year  1 and  Think  for  Year 
II.  All  activities — -stories,  pictures,  puzzles 
— are  closely  related  to  the  lessons  so  that 
the  teachers  can  use  the  activities  in  class. 
Premium  has  been  put  on  creative  activities 
on  the  kindergarten  level  that  will  make 
the  child  think  and  learn. 

For  teachers  a teacher’s  packet  will  be 
available.  This  will  include  twenty  figures 
of  people  (e.g..  Pharaoh,  priest)  and  animals 
(e.g.,  donkey,  goat)  to  help  clarify  biblical 
material.  These  figures  are  to  be  used 
only  in  the  class  to  clarify  concepts  and  to 
play  the  story.  Also  in  the  packet  will  be 
sixteen  teaching  pictures  other  than  those 
illustrating  the  Bible  story,  as  well  as 
a fold-up  Palestinian  house. 

A record  of  the  children  s songs  in  the 
curriculum  is  also  envisioned.  This  will 
help  teachers  and  parents  learn  songs  they 
do  not  know. 

Parents’  Book 

A book  for  parents,  which  will  aid  them 
in  understanding  the  curriculum  and  what 
teachers  are  trying  to  do  in  the  classroom, 
is  also  being  planned.  This  book  is  written 
by  Paul  M.  Lederach,  Director  of  Curricu- 
lum Development  of  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

Superintendent’s  Manual 

A manual  for  the  Sunday  school  super- 
intendent to  help  him  help  teachers  make 
the  most  of  the  new  curriculum  is  also  to 
be  part  of  the  series. 

The  tentative  publishing  date  of  the 
Bible  story  book  is  April  4,  1970.  The  book 
will  be  on  sale  as  part  of  the  curriculum 
as  well  as  on  the  open  market.  All  six 
parts  of  the  curriculum  will  be  ready  for 
use  in  Sunday  school  classes  by  Sept.  1970. 

Collegians  Studying 
Abroad  This  Fall 

Fifty-three  Goshen  College  students  left 
the  States  by  air  Sept.  13  for  a 14-week 
Trimester  of  Study  and  Service  abroad  in 
the  school’s  international  education  program. 

Goshen  College  faculty  leaders  on  loca- 
tion in  the  host  nations  for  the  fall  tri- 
mester are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J Daniel  Hess, 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ervie 
Glick,  Pointe-a-Pitre,  Guadeloupe;  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  N.  Roth,  Mana- 
gua, Nicaragua. 

The  Trimester  of  Study  and  Service  is 
centered  in  young,  developing  nations  of 
the  western  hemisphere.  It  emphasizes 
study  for  seven  weeks  and  unsalaried  ser- 
vice in  the  host  nation  for  the  second  seven 
weeks.  The  program  is  set  up  so  that 
virtually  all  Goshen  College  students  take 
part  in  it.  Cost  to  the  student,  including 
transportation,  is  no  greater  than  a tri- 
mester in  residence  on  campus. 


Augsburger  Crusade 

Two  years  of  preparation  have  preceded 
the  Miami,  Fla.,  New  Life  Crusade,  which 
begins  Oct.  19  in  the  Dade  County  Audi- 
torium. The  speaker  for  the  preaching 
mission  phase  of  the  crusade  will  be 
Myron  Augsburger.  Other  team  members  in- 
clude Bill  Panned  for  speaking  engage- 
ments and  music,  Ken  and  Betty  Master- 
man  for  the  choir,  and  Eugene  Witmer  as 
Crusade  Director.  Milton  O.  Howland, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Miami  Fellow- 
ship of  Churches,  is  director  of  counselor 
training,  and  Mr.  William  A.  Meadows, 
Chief  U.S.  Attorney  for  Southern  Florida,  is 
Crusade  Chairman. 

During  a recent  weekend  Augsburger  and 
Witmer  met  with  the  Negro  and  Spanish 
ministerial  associations,  receiving  a strong 
pledge  of  support  from  both  groups.  There 
are  presently  over  300,000  Cubans  in 
Miami,  and  a special  section  of  the  audi- 
torium is  being  equipped  with  earphones 
for  simultaneous  translation  of  the  message 
into  Spanish. 

While  in  Miami,  Augsburger  was  inter- 
viewed on  radio,  and  on  three  television 
programs;  in  addition  he  addressed  special 
receptions  in  Ft.  Lauderdale  and  Miami,  a 
group  of  students  at  the  University  of 
Miami,  and  preached  to  over  a thousand  on 
Sunday  morning  at  Methodist  and  Baptist 
churches. 

The  crusade  will  conclude  on  Sunday, 
Oct.  26. 


Financial  Crisis  Continues 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  meeting  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Sept.  22,  23,  was  unable  to  take 
immediate  significant  action  in  hopes  of 
alleviating  the  current  financial  crisis. 

H.  Ernest  Bennett,  executive  secretary, 
and  David  Leatherman,  treasurer,  reported 
a 4 percent  increase  in  contributions  for 
the  first  five  months  of  the  1969-70  fiscal 
year  beginning  Apr.  1 as  compared  to  the 
same  time  span  in  1968.  However,  a 13 
percent  increase  was  actually  needed  in 
order  to  offset  a $60,000  deficit  carried 
over  from  last  year  and  to  continue  the 
present  program  based  on  $33  per  member. 

A number  of  district  conference  treasur- 
ers have  been  contacted,  and  they  report 
no  major  increase  or  decrease  in  contribu- 
tions and  advise  a cautious  approach  to 
future  planning. 

The  Executive  Committee,  recognizing 
the  necessity  of  some  time  to  elapse 
between  the  setting  of  the  budget  at 
Mission  69  and  churches  responding  to  the 
askings,  took  the  following  action: 

“Moved  and  carried  for  the  Mission 
Board  staff  to  carefully  scrutinize  the  bud- 
get and  to  defer  spending  on  as  many 
items  as  possible  for  the  present,  and  that 


1 

the  church  be  informed  and  urged  to  I 
respond  to  the  financial  crisis.” 

Again  the  statement  made  at  Mission  I 
’69  reechoes:  “$33  per  church  member  for  I 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’  ongoing  pro-  I 
gram.  That’s  less  than  the  price  of  a news-  I 
paper  delivered  for  one  year.” 

Tenth  Anniversary  Field 


Special  Tenth  Anniversary  services 
were  held  at  the  Beth-El  Mennonite 
Church,  Milford,  Neb.,  Sept.  4-7.  Nelson 
E.  Kauffman,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  was  guest 
speaker  for  the  four  services,  speaking  on 
the  theme  of  “Mission.  This  included 
“Christ  and  His  Mission”  and  progressing 
on  to  the  mission  of  the  individual  Chris- 
tian, Beth-El  congregation,  and  the  church 
in  general.  Included  in  the  final  service 
was  a history  of  the  church  and  a mort- 
gage burning  ceremony  for  the  church 
building  debt.  The  new  building  was 
dedicated  Aug.  26,  1962. 

Although  the  mortgage  was  actually  paid 
in  1968,  the  burning  ceremony  was  planned 
with  the  anniversary  service. 

The  congregation  first  met  together  on 
Sept.  6,  1959,  and  organized  into  a church 
shortly  thereafter  with  61  charter  members. 
Present  membership  is  119.  The  first 
pastor  of  the  congregation  was  Warren 
Eicher,  who  served  from  the  beginning  of 
the  church  until  July  10,  1966,  at  which 
time  John  Willems  was  installed  as  pastor 
and  currently  serves  the  congregation  in 
that  capacity. 


; 
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319  in  Mission  Board  VS 


Thirty  volunteers  attended  the  second  tf 
September  orientation  school  at  Mennonite  I 
Board  of  Missions  and  were  commissioned  J 
for  the  following  locations: 

First  row:  Ronald  Schweitzer,  Cairo,  5 

Neb.,  mechanic  for  two  years  with  the  St. 
Joseph  Council  for  the  Retarded  in  South  M 
Bend,  Ind.;  Kay  Hostetler,  Louisville,  I 
Ohio,  LPN  at  Maple  Lawn  Homes,  Eureka,  | 
111.,  for  one  year;  Nancy  Noblit,  Wooster,  ' 
Ohio,  nurse  aide  for  one  year  at  Parkview 
Hospital,  Pueblo,  Colo.;  Colleen  Mengers- 
hausen,  Grants  Pass,  Ore.,  one  year  as  a 
nurse  aide  at  Sullivan  County  Home, 
Claremont,  N.H.;  Barbara  Bowling,  I 

Petoskey,  Mich.,  child  care  worker  at  * 
Kansas  City  (Kan.)  Children's  Home  for  j 
one  year;  Timothy  Able,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  I 
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child  care  worker  for  two  years  at  Kansas 
City  Children  s Home;  Vernon  Unruh, 
Hillsboro,  Kan.,  orderly  at  St.  Anthony’s 
Hospital  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  for  two 
years;  and  Adella  Gingrich,  Lebanon,  Ore., 
one  year  as  assistant  hostess  at  Internation- 
al Guest  House,  Washington,  D C. 

Second  row:  Nevin  Lantz,  Elverson,  Pa., 
two  years  as  a psychiatric  aide  at  Illi- 
nois Psychiatric  Institute  in  Chicago  (18th 
Street  unit);  Lupe  Garcia,  Sandia,  Tex., 
English  teacher  and  recreation  leader  for 
two  years  at  Higuera  de  Zaragosa  High 
School,  Sinaloa,  Mexico;  Harley  Derstine, 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  two  years  as  a YMCA 
worker  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  John  Kio- 
gima,  Harbor  Springs,  Mich.,  orderly  for 
One  year  at  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  General 
Hospital;  Ruth  Ann  Burkholder,  Breslau, 
Ont.,  child  care  worker  for  one  year  at 
Sunshine  Children  s Home,  Maumee,  Ohio; 
and  Miriam  Egli,  Kalona,  Iowa,  bookkeeper 
at  Parkview  Hospital  for  one  year. 

Third  row:  Glenda  Roth,  Milford,  Neb., 
nurse  aide  at  Parkview  Hospital  for  one 
year;  Jerrolyn  Roth,  Lebanon,  Ore.,  nurse 
aide  for  one  year  at  the  Virginia  Home, 
Richmond;  Ruth  Elaine  Miller,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  assistant  unit  hostess  and  girls’  club 
leader  in  Pueblo,  Colo.,  for  one  year;  Don- 
na Iutzi,  Baden,  Ont.,  girls  club  leader  for 
one  year  at  the  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  unit; 
Rosetta  Unternahrer,  Wavland,  Iowa,  one 
year  as  a child  care  worker  at  the  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.,  Family  Center;  Lucy  Bauman, 
Akron,  N.Y.,  secretary  for  one  year  with 
the  Western  Missouri  Mental  Health  Clinic 
in  Kansas  City;  and  Merle  Shoemaker, 
Ridott,  111.,  two  years  as  a maintenance 
worker  at  Adriel  School,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio. 

Fourth  row:  Sharlene  Headings,  Albany, 
Ore.,  child  care  worker  for  one  year  at 
Sunshine  Children’s  Home,  Maumee,  Ohio; 
Edna  Gingerich,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  assistant 
i cook  for  ten  months  at  Adriel  School; 
i Cindy  Eich,  Corfu,  N.Y.,  one  year  as  a 
nurse  aide  at  the  Virginia  Home;  Marvin 
and  Judy  Roush,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  housepar- 


ents  for  two  years  at  Stone  Mountain 
Village.  Belleville,  Pa.;  and  Esther  and 
Harold  Sehroek,  Roanoke,  111.,  hostess  and 
host  at  International  Guest  House  for  one 
year. 

Back  row:  Danny  King,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  construction  worker  for  two  years  at 
Maple  Lawn  Homes;  and  Elam  Steiner, 
Dalton,  Ohio,  mechanic  for  two  years  at 
Sangralea  Valley  Bovs  Home,  Onward, 
Ind. 

The  next  orientation  at  Mennonite  Board 


Needed:  used  Church  Hymnals.  If 

your  church  is  switching  to  the  new  Men- 
nonite hvmnbook  and  has  usable  Hymnals 
left  that  could  continue  to  serve,  please 
contact  Samuel  B.  Nafziger,  LaCrete,  Alta. 

Theron  F.  Schlabach,  Goshen,  Ind., 
associate  professor  of  history  at  Goshen 
College,  has  written  a book,  Edwin  E. 
Witte,  Cautious  Reformer,  which  was  pub- 
lished early  in  September  by  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin. 

J.  Mark  Stauffer,  a member  of  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  faculty  since 
1939,  is  now  chairman  of  the  department 
of  music. 

James  R.  Bomberger,  associate  professor 
of  English  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
has  been  appointed  acting  chairman  of  the 
division  of  language,  literature,  and  fine 
arts. 

Recently  another  200  tons  of  stock- 
fish were  secured  in  Norway  by  Quaker- 
Mennonite  Services  for  use  in  Biafra. 
The  fish,  donated  by  the  Norwegian  govern- 
ment, is  valued  at  $160,000.  Processing 
and  shipping  cost  Quaker-Mennonite 
Services  $25,000.  Last  June  the  first 
100  tons  were  purchased  and  shipped  under 
similar  arrangements. 

The  stockfish,  dried  and  of  2 1/2  foot 


of  Mission  is  slated  for  Oct.  6-16,  with  15 
or  more  volunteers  expected  to  attend. 
The  present  in-service  figure  finds  319  ser- 
vice personnel  in  55  locations  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

New  Church  Building 
in  Kenya 

“Many  people  are  grateful  for  the 
funds  that  have  come  through  . . . ,” 
wrote  Clyde  Shenk  to  the  East  Africa 
TAP-ers  and  mission  personnel  who  con- 
tributed funds  to  supplement  local  resourc- 
es in  the  building  of  places  of  worship. 

The  Nyangwayo  Church  is  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Victoria,  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  Kenva-Tanzania  border.  In  the  con- 
gregation there  are  eighty-five  communicant 
members.  The  group  was  determined  that 
their  church  be  built  of  stone;  to  do  this 
each  member  was  assigned  to  gather  300 
stones  for  the  project.  The  building  is 
nearly  completed. 

The  second  church  is  built  at  Bande, 
twelve  miles  inland  from  Nyangwayo. 
The  congregation  here  numbers  about 
seventy.  The  church  is  built  with  cedar 
pillars  and  walls  of  mud  and  wattle — just 
as  these  folks  build  their  own  homes. 


length,  are  baled  into  100-pound  lots  and 
travel  by  boat  to  Sao  Tome  Island.  From 
there  it  is  flown  into  Biafra  on  relief  planes. 

Once  delivered  to  Biafra,  the  stockfish 
can  be  served  quickly  to  starving  refugees 
and  civilian  war  victims  by  simply  chopping 
it  into  edible  portions.  Recent  accounts  from 
Biafra  report  that  once  again  death  from 
starvation  is  reaching  upward  to  1,000 
lives  a day. 

John  R.  Friesen,  pastor  of  the  Berlin 
Mennonite  Church  (East  and  West),  is 
visiting  Canadian  churches  and  student 
groups  this  fall  Friesen  s itinerary  between 
Sept.  24  and  Oct.  5 took  him  to  twelve 
Manitoba  churches  and  three  universities. 
He  recently  returned  from  a visit  to 
Czechoslovakia  and  other  east  bloc  coun- 

Calendar 


Worship  Seminar,  Prairie  Street  Church.  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Oct.  16-18. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session,  Nov.  14,  15. 

Southwest  Conference,  Downey,  Calif.,  Nov.  27-29. 
Western  VS  Program  Directors'  Conference,  Hesston 
Mennonite  Church,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Dec.  1-5. 

Eastern  VS  Program  Directors  Conference,  Park  View 
Mennonite  Church,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Dec.  8-12. 
Mennonite  General  Council  Meeting,  Chicago,  111.,  Dec. 
9,  10. 
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tries.  His  insight  and  experience  are  expect- 
ed to  be  most  helpful. 

Needed:  Elderly,  pleasant  couple  to  serve 
in  a mission  program  for  alcoholics  through 
Mennonite  VS.  Board  and  room  furnished. 
Cooking,  custodial  work,  answering  pick-up 
calls  with  mission  truck,  and  counseling 
with  lonely  men  offer  the  challenge.  Work 
with  three  pastors  currently  serving  here: 
G.  O.  Danielson,  Norman  H.  Teague,  Jonas 
M.  Beachv.  Call  235-5333  daytime,  or 
237-0472  at  night;  or  write  Box  1067, 
Fargo,  N.D.  58102. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  President 
Myron  S.  Augsburger  is  featured  in  Time 
magazine  as  one  of  the  most  influential 
"preachers  of  the  active  gospel"  in  America. 
Augsburger  addressed  the  4,600  delegates 
who  attended  the  U.S.  Congress  on 
Evangelism  held  in  Minneapolis. 

New  members  by  baptism:  seven  at 

Mattawana,  Pa.;  nineteen  at  Monterey, 
Leola,  Pa. 

Special  meetings:  B.  Charles  Hostetter, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  Martinsburg,  Pa., 
Oct.  5-9.  J.  C.  Wenger,  Goshen,  Ind.,  at 
Yellow  Creek,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Oct.  8,  15,  22, 
29.  Earl  Eberly,  Santee,  Calif.,  at  Trinity, 
Glendale,  Ariz.,  Oct.  8-12.  Eli  Yutzy,  In- 
ternational Falls,  Minn.,  at  Rich  Valley, 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  Oet.  9-19.  Howard  Schmitt, 
Hespeler,  Ont.,  at  Floradale,  Ont.,  Oct. 
26-31  Elam  Stauffer,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  at 
Holly  Grove,  Westover,  Md.,  Nov.  6-9. 
Bill  Detweiler,  Kidron,  Ohio,  at  Hawkes- 
vi lie,  Ont.,  Nov.  9-12.  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Maple  River,  Brutus, 
Mich.,  Oct.  16-24.  George  R.  Brunk, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  Springdale,  Waynes- 
boro, Va.,  Oct.  19-26. 

Many  first-time  responses  and  numer- 
ous reconsecrations  marked  the  evangel- 
istic meetings  sponsored  by  the  Spanish 
Mennonite  congregation  in  Lancaster.  The 
meetings,  held  at  Vine  Street  Church, 
Sept.  7-16,  were  well  attended  by  the 
whole  Spanish  community.  Evangelist 
Yive  Avila  from  Puerto  Rico  led  the  meet- 
ings. 

The  Salunga-MDS  rebuilding  team 

to  Roatan,  Honduras,  departed  from  Phila- 
delphia on  Sept.  24.  Leader  of  the  team  is 
Phares  Martin,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Other  mem- 
bers are  Richard  Lantz,  Gordonville,  Pa.; 
Ralph  Nafziger,  Avondale,  Pa.;  David 
Siegrist,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Curvin  Hursh,  Jr., 
Ephrata,  Pa.;  Larry  Martin,  Spring  Run, 
Pa.;  Ben  Newcomer,  Ulysses,  Pa.;  Eli 
Miller,  Howe,  Ind.;  Eldon  Hamilton,  Salem, 
Ore.;  and  John  Reimer,  Morris,  Man. 

Omar  and  Lois  Stahl,  a brother  from 
the  Esch  congregation,  Luxembourg, 
and  three  Spanish  friends  attended  the 
ordination  service  for  a minister  in  the 
Spanish  Mennonite  Church  in  Brussels, 
Belgium,  on  Sept.  7.  On  Oct.  18,  19  a 
team  from  the  Brussels  group  will  con- 
duct Spanish  services  in  Esch/Alzette. 

Rosslyn  Academy,  Nairobi,  Kenya,  began 


its  third  school  year  with  an  enrollment  of 
111.  With  21  boarding  students,  work  is 
going  forward  rapidly  on  a dormitory  ex- 
tension. A second  classroom  unit  has  been 
completed,  and  additional  staff  quarters  are 
to  be  finished  next  month.  The  new 
principal  of  Rosslyn  is  Gary  Sensenig,  on 
transfer  from  Good  Shepherd  School,  Addis 
Ababa;  his  wife  Joanne  is  school  nurse. 
Abram  and  Joann  Godshall  serve  as  house- 
parents;  the  additional  teaching  staff  are 
Miriam  Buckwalter,  Lena  Horning,  Clara 
Landis,  and  Janet  Zimmerman. 

Donald  Jacobs  will  begin  teaching  a 
course  in  Bantu  theology  in  the  newly 
established  Department  of  Philosophy  and 
Religious  Study  at  University  College, 
Nairobi,  in  October.  Bishop  Stephen  C. 
Neill,  world-famous  lecturer  and  writer,  is 
head  of  the  department. 

In  the  second  meeting  of  the  All  Africa 
Conference  of  Churches,  recently  held  in 
Abidjan,  Ivory  Coast,  Donald  Jacobs 
served  as  a consultant  on  theology. 

J.  B.  Martin,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  began 
as  interim  pastor,  Oct.  5,  at  Berea,  Alma, 
Ont.,  and  Moorefield,  Moorefield,  Ont. 

Indiana-Michigan  Mennonite  Camp  As- 
sociation meeting  at  Camp  Amigo  Dining 
Hall,  Oct.  18,  6:00  p.m.  (Indiana  time). 
The  speaker  will  be  Alton  Horst,  Camp 
Menno  Haven,  Tiskilwa,  111.  Program  re- 
view with  slides  and  reports.  Three  to 
four  couples  from  each  congregation  are 
urged  to  attend. 

Percy  Gerig,  formerly  of  Albany,  Ore., 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Roanoke  Men- 
nonite Church,  Eureka,  111.,  on  Sunday, 
Sept.  28.  He  succeeds  Norman  Derstine, 
who  is  the  new  director  of  church  relations 
for  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 

Bro.  Gerig  comes  to  the  Eureka  com- 
munity after  having  graduated  from 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  with  a BS  in 
Bible  and  sociology.  In  June  of  1968  he 
graduated  from  Hesston  College  with  an 
AA  in  Bible. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles, 

I read  with  interest  "What  About  Organ 
Transplants?"  in  the  Sept.  9 Gospel  Herald. 

Being  personally  afflicted  with  a defective  or- 
gan which  has  caused  me  much  trouble,  I am 
still  not  sure  if  I would  be  willing  to  have  a 
replacement  even  if  success  were  reasonably 
certain.  What,  I ask  would  my  emotional  re- 
action be  if  I knew  I had  part  of  a chimpanzee 
within  me;  and  if  the  transplant  were  from  a 
pig — which  has  been  proposed  in  the  case  of  the 
heart  (not  my  problem)? 

One  could  expect  reasonable  emotional  conflict 
at  the  thought  of  now  being  part  animal  Yet 
for  my  part,  receiving  part  of  another  human 
being  would  involve  overcoming  some  emotional 
problems,  as  well  as  the  usual  problems  of  re- 
jection Perhaps  it  depends  on  how  sick  one  is. 
If  one  were  at  death’s  door,  the  answer  might 


be  easier.  Yet  it  might  well  be  queried  and 
investigated  whether  part  of  the  rejection  stems 
from  conscious  or  subconscious  emotional  re- 


jection. 

In  any  case,  from  the  standpoint  of  Christian 
ethics,  it  would  definitely  appear  doubtful 
whether  one  should  allow  animal  organs  to  be 
grafted  into  the  human  body,  although  I am 
aware  of  the  possibility  that  minor  items  ofs 
non-human  origin  may  already  have  been  so 
used. 

As  to  human  organs,  I think  that  the  horse 
was  stolen  with  the  acceptance  of  blood  trans- 
fusions, yet  I find  even  these  a distasteful  neces- 
sity in  cases  of  emergency.  The  silence  of  Scrip- 
ture is  no  argument,  pro  or  con,  since  organ 
transplants  were  infinitely  removed  from  the 
wildest  concepts  of  that  time.  True,  it  was 
forbidden  to  eat  blood  in  both  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  yet  I have  never  been  able  to 
equate  transfusions  with  "eating  blood.  Trans- 
fusion is  accepted  by  most  believers  so  far  as 
I know.  I received  one  once  (without  being  asked, 
of  course),  and  if  most  believers  accept  them,  I 
am,  for  the  present  at  least,  willing  to  accept 
the  Scripture,  “.  in  the  multitude  of 

counsellors  there  is  safety  (Prov.  11:14b). — Al- 
lan W.  Smith,  Unionville,  Ont. 


I was  deeply  impressed  with  the  report  of 
Doug  Hostetter's  effort  to  communicate  his  con- 
victions about  the  Vietnam  war  to  senators  in 
Washington  (Sept.  16  Gospel  Herald).  The  same 
issue  of  the  Herald  reported  on  the  draft  re- 
sisters who  appeared  at  the  Mennonite  General 
Conference  in  Oregon.  Comparisons  between 
their  forms  of  witness  were  inevitable  in  my 
mind.  It  appears  to  me  that  Hostetter's  form 
and  place  of  anti-war  witness  was  much  more 
potent  and  acceptable  than  draft  resisting.  I am 
assuming  that  Hostetter  was  in  Vietnam  under 
the  umbrella  of  Selective  Service  while  serving 
the  MCC,  that  is,  that  he  was  discharging  his 
responsibility  to  give  his  two  years.  By  giving 
three  years  he  gave  more  than  the  call  of  duty 
required. 

Apparently  Hostetter  found  ample  opportunity 
to  serve  Christ  within  the  framework  of  Selective 
Service.  In  my  humble  opinion  this  kind  of  ser- 
vice fulfills  Jesus  exhortation  about  second-mile 
religion  better  than  refusing  to  go  even  the  first 
mile.  Maybe  the  testimony  of  love  and  peace 
needs  a few  noncooperators  to  get  the  point 
across,  but  I think  it  needs  a lot  more  coopera- 
tors in  the  Doug  Hostetter  style  if  our  testimony 
is  to  be  accepted  and  not  repudiated  by  the 
very  people  we  wish  to  convince. — Roy  S.  Koch, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio. 
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Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 


Crider,  Ray  and  Martha  Faye  (Sensenig), 
Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  first  child,  Cvnthia  LaRae, 
Aug.  22,  1969. 

Erb,  Douglas  and  Mary  Ellen  (Oswald),  West 
Point,  Neb.,  first  child,  Gina  Marie,  Sept.  5, 
1969. 

Kennell,  Ralph  and  Julia  (Weaver),  New'  Paris, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Richard  Lynn,  Aug.  13,  1969. 

King,  Darrel  D.  and  Carolyn  (Beck),  Downey, 
Calif.,  first  child,  Douglas  Duane,  July  21,  1969. 

Landes,  Curtis  H.  and  Phyllis  K.  (Price), 
Franconia,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Corey 
Price,  Sept.  5,  1969. 

Lichty,  Raymond  and  Dorothy  (Cressman), 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Tania  Joy,  Sept.  9,  1969. 

Martin,  Marlin  E.  and  Eva  J.  (Lehman), 
Smithsburg,  Md.,  third  child,  second  son,  Kevin 
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Brooks,  Aug.  11,  1969. 

Melnychuk,  Nicholas  and  Gladys  (Clemmer), 
Waterloo,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Perry 
Troy,  Aug.  31,  1969. 

Nielsen,  Donald  E.  and  Priscilla  (Johns),  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.,  third  child,  first  daughter, 
Katherine  Marie,  Feb.  26,  1969;  received  for 
adoption.  Mar.  23,  1969. 

Stauffer,  Elwvn  Dean  and  Christine  Louise 
(Sheremeta),  Edmonton,  Alta.,  first  child,  Denise 
Rachelle,  Aug.  3,  1969. 

Weber,  Lewis  Earl  and  Irene  (Stoltzfus),  Den- 
ver, Pa.,  sixth  child,  fifth  son,  Joseph  Rav,  Sept. 
9,  1969. 

Willouer,  Stanley  M.  and  Mildred  (Delp), 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  seventh  child,  fourth  daughter, 
Brenda,  July  15,  1969. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Brandt — Hess. — Frederick  R Brandt,  Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa.,  Word  of  Life  Chapel,  and  Carole 
R.  Hess,  Mt.  Joy  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Henry  W.  Frank, 
Aug.  30,  1969. 

Burkholder  — Martin.  — Ammon  Burkholder, 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  Martindale  cong.,  and  Floretta  Mar- 
tin, Lititz,  Pa.,  Weaverland  cong.,  by  J Paul 
Graybill,  Sept.  13,  1969. 

Burkholder — Sitler. — Timothy  James  Burk- 
holder, Bluesky  (Alta.)  cong.,  and  Sharon  Rose 
Sitler.  Tofield  (Alta.)  cong.,  by  Stanley  D Shantz, 
Aug.  2,  1969. 

Eisenberger — Eberlv. — George  D Eisenberger, 
Jr.,  Willow  Street,  Pa.,  Mt.  Pleasant  cong.,  and 
Marian  L Eberlv,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  Groffdale 
cong.,  by  Curvin  R.  Buchen,  Sept.  13,  1969. 

Good — Good. — Carl  Wesley  Good,  Wooster, 
Ohio,  Chester  cong.,  and  Ruth  Eileen  Good, 
Dalton,  Ohio,  County  Line  cong.,  by  Carl  J 
Good,  father  of  the  groom.  May  4,  1969. 

Goshow — Guengerich. — Leon  K.  Goshow, 

Forksville,  Pa.,  Estella  cong.,  and  Gloria  J 
Guengerich,  Darien  Center,  N.Y.,  Alden  cong.,  by 
Henry  M.  Goshow,  father  of  the  groom,  assisted 
by  Daniel  Yutzi,  Aug.  16,  1969. 

Hershey — Guengerich. — L.  Eugene  Hershey, 
Aibonito,  P.R.,  and  Millicent  Guengerich,  Well- 
man, Iowa,  at  the  Wellman  Church,  by  Lester 
T Hershey  and  Manuel  E.  Birkev,  father  and 
uncle  of  the  groom,  Aug.  16,  1969. 

Hostetler— Gingrich. — Philip  Monroe  Hostet- 
ler, Portland  (Ore.)  cong.,  and  Jessie  Caroline 
Gingrich,  Albany  (Ore.)  cong.,  by  Claud  M. 
Hostetler,  father  of  the  groom,  and  David  W. 
Mann,  Aug.  30,  1969. 

Lefever — Taniguchi. — David  Huber  Letever, 
Eaglesham  (Alta.)  cong.,  and  Mivoko  Jean  Tani- 
guchi, Coalhurst,  Alta.,  Pentecostal  Church, 
by  Harrv  Oinishenko  and  S.  D.  Shantz,  Aug. 
16,  1969.' 

Long — Horning. — Donald  C.  Long,  Souderton, 
Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  and  Delores  E. 
Horning,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Bethany  cong.,  by 
David  F Derstine,  Jr.,  Sept  6,  1969. 

McGee — Martin.— Edwin  A.  McGee  and  Betty 
M Martin,  both  of  New  Holland  (Pa.)  cong.,  by 
James  Martin,  Sept.  6,  1969. 

Moher — Fromzoli. — Robert  Moher,  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Bonnie  Fromzoli, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  Thomas  cong.,  bv  Don  Speigle, 
July  5,  1969. 

Patts — Hackman. — Roderick  Albert  Patts, 

Brownsville,  Tex.,  and  Frances  Salome  Hack- 
man,  Des  Allemands  (La.)  cong.,  by  Lester 
Hackman,  Aug.  16,  1969. 

Reed — Lefever. — Clayton  J.  Reed,  Fredericks- 
burg, Pa.,  and  Mary  Lou  Lefever,  Jonestown, 
Pa,,  both  of  the  Meckville  cong.,  by  David  N. 


Thomas,  Sept.  13,  1969. 

Richer — Nafziger. — Larry  Richer,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  North  Clinton  cong.,  and  Melda  Nafziger, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Central  cong.,  by  Charles  H. 
Gautsche,  Sept.  13,  1969. 

Sawatzky — Secord. — Steve  Sawatzky  and 

Lorrie  Secord,  both  of  Denver,  Colo.,  First  Men- 
nonite  Church,  bv  Kermit  H.  Derstine,  Aug.  22, 
1969. 

Schrock — Estep. — Arland  Schrock,  Glen  Flora, 
Wis.,  South  Lawrence  cong.,  and  Esther  Estep, 
Fulks  Run,  Va.,  Bethel  cong.,  by  Leroy  Schrock, 
father  of  the  groom,  Aug.  16,  1969. 

Showalter — Hershey. — Stuart  W.  Showalter, 
Trissels  cong.,  Broadway,  Va.,  and  Shirley  Ann 
Hershey,  Lititz  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  David  W. 
Augsburger,  Aug.  2,  1969. 

Stutzman  — Swartzentruber.  — Marion  M. 
Stutzman,  Benton,  Ohio,  Martin's  Creek  cong., 
and  Betty  Swartzentruber,  Millersburg,  Ohio, 
Grev  Ridge  cong.,  by  Roman  Stutzman,  assisted 
by  Paul  Hartman,  Sept.  6,  1969. 

Wallace — Martin. — George  Wallace,  Hornings 
Mills  (Ont.)  United  Church,  and  Viola  Martin, 
St.  Jacobs  (Out.)  cong.,  by  Glenn  Brubacher, 
Aug.  9,  1969. 

Yoder — Moreland. — Keith  Yoder,  Springs  (Pa.) 
cong.,  and  Esta  Moreland,  Pinto  (Md. ) cong.,  bv 
Mahlon  D Miller,  July  19,  1969. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Beck,  Christ  J .,  son  of  John  G.  and  Regina 
(Reigsecker)  Beck,  was  born  near  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Jan.  5,  1887;  died  at  the  Fairlawn  Haven 
Rest  Home,  Archbold,  Aug.  14,  1969;  aged  82  y. 
7 m.  9 d.  On  Apr.  9,  1936,  he  was  married  to 
Elisa  Buerhrer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 brothers  (Henry  and  John)  and  3 sisters  (Ann, 
Arminda,  and  Mary).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  2 brothers.  He  was  a member  of  the  Central 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Aug. 


17,  with  Dale  Wyse  and  Walter  Stuckey  officiat- 
ing. 

Burkholder,  Anna  (Megart),  was  born  at  — , 
Pa.,  Dec.  12,  1889;  died  at  Hillcrest  Retirement 
Home,  La  Verne,  Calif.,  June  18,  1969;  aged 
79  v.  6 m.  6 d.  On  Dec.  6,  1927,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Mose  Burkholder,  who  preceded  her  in 
death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Calvary  Church, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Inglewood,  Calif.,  June  23,  with  LeRoy 
Bechler  officiating. 

Glick,  Joseph  S.,  son  of  Samuel  S and 
Lydia  (Kanagy)  Glick,  wfas  born  at  Belleville,  Pa., 
Apr.  13,  1900;  died  at  the  Ephrata  (Pa  ) Com- 
munity Hospital,  from  a heart  condition,  Aug. 
25,  1969;  aged  69  v.  4 m.  12  d.  On  Jan.  15, 
1929,  he  was  married  to  Emma  S.  Kurtz,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Mary — Mrs.  Paul  H.  Kurtz),  2 grandchildren, 
and  8 brothers  and  sisters  (Mrs.  Mary  Blank, 
Mrs.  Ada  Byler,  Sadie — Mrs.  Aaron  Yoder, 
Samuel,  Bertha — Mrs  David  Zook,  Lydia — Mrs. 
Steven  Kauffman,  Linda — Mrs.  Adam  Wengard, 
and  J Raymond).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Conestoga  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Aug.  28,  with  Millard  Shoup,  Ira  Kurtz,  and 
Roy  Glick  officiating. 

Lehman,  Jay  L.,  son  of  Howard  F.  and  the 
late  Mary  (Martin)  Lehman,  was  born  near 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  May  9,  1941;  died  at  the 
Chambersburg  Hospital,  of  cancer.  Sept.  13,  1969; 
aged  28  y.  4 m.  4 d.  On  Aug.  20,  1966,  he  was 
married  to  Evelyn  Hege,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  arc  his  stepmother  (Martha  Martin 
Lehman),  one  brother  (Lewis  M.),  and  4 sisters 
(Martha — Mrs.  Marlin  L.  Frey,  Eleonora — Mrs. 
Clarence  S.  Martin,  Jean — Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Hamp- 
ton, and  Cora).  Before  his  marriage  he  spent  two 
years  in  Honduras  in  VS  under  the  Eastern  Mis- 
sion Board.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Old  German  Baptist  Brethren 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Sellers 
Funeral  Home,  Sept.  16,  with  Donald  Hess,  Glen 
Landis,  and  Harold  Slothour  officiating;  interment 
in  Mt.  Zion  Cemetery. 

Maust,  Earl,  son  of  Richard  and  Elizabeth 
(Gunden)  Maust,  was  born  at  Bay  Port,  Mich  . 
Dec.  28,  1919;  died  at  Rockingham  Memorial 
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Hospital,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  of  an  apparent  heart 
attack,  Sept.  8,  1969;  aged  49  y.  8 m.  10  d.  He 
was  head  of  the  music  department  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College.  On  Mar.  16,  1946,  he  was 
married  to  Evelyn  Brunk,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  his  parents,  2 sons  (Robert  and 
Dennis)  4 sisters  (Alta — Mrs.  John  Swartzendru- 
ber,  Doris — Mrs.  Clair  Basinger,  Fern — Mrs. 
Perry  Brunk,  and  Josephine),  and  4 brothers 
(Arthur,  Edgar,  Clayton,  and  Wilbur).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Park  View  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege auditorium.  Sept.  10,  with  Myron  Augs- 
burger  and  Harold  Eshleman  officiating;  interment 
in  Weavers  Cemetery. 

Moyer,  Myra  H.,  daughter  of  Abram  and 
Sarah  Ann  (Hendricks)  Fretz,  was  born  in  Hill- 
town  Twp.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  23,  1891; 
died  at  the  Roekhill  Mennonite  Convalescent 
Home,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  from  a stroke,  Sept.  9, 
1969;  aged  78  y.  17  d.  On  Feb.  22  1908,  she 
was  married  to  Wallace  R.  Moyer,  who  died 
Feb.  7,  1967.  Surviving  are  2 daughters; 

(Marian — Mrs.  Norman  S.  Keller  and  Laraine), 
2 grandchildren,  5 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Bertha  Myers).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 children  (Mildred  and  Charles  Ken- 
neth). She  was  a member  of  the  Blooming  Glen 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Sept. 
13,  with  Alvin  F.  Detweiler  officiating. 

Ruth,  Erwin  L.,  son  of  Allen  and  Sallie 
Ruth,  was  born  in  New  Britain  Twp.,  Pa.,  Nov. 
15,  1902;  died  at  the  Crand  View  Hospital, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  from  a heart  attack.  Sept.  5, 
1969;  aged  66  y.  9 m.  21  d.  On  Jan.  15,  1927, 
he  was  married  to  Mabel  Mininger,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  4 children  (Elaine— Mrs.  Lo- 
well Moyer,  Marilyn,  James,  and  Eleanor),  one 
sister,  and  3 brothers.  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  son.  On  Nov.  27,  1955,  he  was  ordained 
to  the  office  of  deacon  and  served  the  Line  Lex- 
ington congregation.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Line  Lexington  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Sept.  10,  with  Arthur  Ruth,  Claude 
Meyers,  and  Harvey  Bauman  officiating. 

Tyson,  Jacob  H.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Lovina 
(Bloom)  Tyson,  was  born  in  Baughman  Twp., 
Wayne  Co.,  Ohio,  Oct.  3,  1886;  died  at  the 
Wooster  Community  Hospital.  June  17,  1969; 
aged  82  v.  8 m.  4 d.  On  Aug.  8,  1905,  he  was 
married  to  Emma  M.  Lehman,  who  died  Apr.  7, 
1919.  On  Feb.  24,  1920,  he  was  married  to 
Fannie  Reihl,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
6 children  (Anna — Mrs.  Harry  Ickes,  Marion, 
Harvey,  Laura — Mrs.  Olen  Begly,  John,  and 
Mabel — Mrs.  Forest  Begly),  18  grandchildren,  21 
great-grandchildren,  one  sister  (Mrs.  Mary  Coy), 
and  one  brother  (Moses).  An  infant  son  pre- 
ceded him  in  death  He  was  a member  of  the 
Chester  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  June  21,  with  Carl  J.  Good,  Harvev 
Weaver,  and  Cleophas  Steiner  officiating. 

Zimmerman,  Edna  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Peter  H and  Elizabeth  (Nussbaum)  Ziegler,  was 
born  at  Ecklev,  Ohio,  Apr.  22,  1898;  died  very 
suddenly  at  her  home,  Aug.  24,  1969;  aged  71  v. 
4 m.  2 d.  On  Jan.  2,  1918,  she  was  married  to 
Lewis  Zimmerman,  who  died  in  1941.  Surviving 
are  4 children  (Orval,  Fern — Mrs.  Charles  Blosser, 
I la  Mae — Mrs.  Roy  McConnell,  and  Marvin).  13 
grandchildren,  and  3 great-grandchildren.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  and  one 
grandson.  She  was  a member  of  the  Central 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Aug.  27,  with  Dale  Wvse  and  Walter  Stuckey 
officiating. 

Zook,  Lena,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Bar- 
bara (Birkey)  Zook,  was  born  in  McLean  Co., 
Ill  , Mar.  6 1882;  died  at  Huntington  Memorial 
Hospital,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  Aug.  23,  1969;  aged 
87  y.  5 m.  17  d.  Surviving  are  one  brother 
(Christian)  and  2 sisters  (Ella  and  Irene).  She  was 
a member  of  the  Calvary  Church,  Los  Angeles. 
Funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  26,  with  LeRoy 
Bechler  officiating;  interment  in  Mt.  View- 
Cemetery,  Pasadena. 
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When  a Brother  Is  There 


By  Wilbert  Shenk 


Human  nature  is  the  same  around  the  world.  One  of  the 
things  we  do  is  try  to  mask  our  true  selves.  One  sees  big 
masks  and  little  masks,  plain  masks  and  fancy  masks  on 
people.  Sometimes  our  masks  are  real  and  sometimes  they 
are  make-believe.  These  masks  are  supposed  to  conceal  our 
true  selves  from  the  people  around  us. 

Sometimes  we  like  to  feel  anonymous,  unavailable,  or  un- 
reachable. With  these  masks  we  communicate  that  we  are 
really  too  busy  for  other  people,  too  involved,  or  somehow 
too  important.  The  trouble  is,  these  masks  can  tell  us  more 
than  they  tell  those  around  us.  We  wind  up  believing  that 
we  really  are  inwardly  what  these  masks  outwardly  say  we 
are. 

Jesus  was  very  severe  with  people  who  wear  masks.  He 
talked  about  these  people  who  were  like  whitewashed  tombs, 
who  on  the  outside  were  very  well  dressed  and  well  man- 
nered, but  on  the  inside  they  were  filled  with  moral  rot. 
Jesus  condemned  them  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

Consider  the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  I suspect  that 
we  often  romanticize  the  Good  Samaritan  and  rally  to  his 
side.  But  in  fact  a lot  of  us  are  the  religious  professional  like 
the  priest  and  the  Levite  who  went  down  that  Jericho  road. 
We  too  can  turn  our  back  on  the  man  who  was  hurt  by  the 
hoodlum. 

The  Penalty  for  Brotherhood 

I want  to  bear  witness  that  there  are  people  in  overseas 
settings  who  are  responding  as  brothers.  You  ask,  “Brother, 
where  are  you?’  and  when  the  chips  are  down  you  discover 
who’s  there  and  who  isn’t.  In  Indonesia  there  was  a coup 
in  1965  follow'ed  by  w'hat  amounted  to  a contest  between  the 
communists  and  the  Muslims.  Because  they  came  out  on  top, 
the  Muslims  set  out  to  punish  the  communist  people  and 
their  sympathizers. 

They  set  up  kangaroo  courts  around  the  communities  and 

Wilbert  Shenk,  secretary  for  Overseas  Missions  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  was  the  second  of  three  witness  input  speakers  at  the  July  4 morning 
sessions  of  Mission  ’69  at  Kalona,  Iowa. 


caught  people  suspected  of  being  communist  sympathizers 
and  simply  put  them  on  trial  right  on  the  spot.  Indonesian1 
society  has  traditionally  prided  itself  on  being  very  demo- 
cratic with  no  decisions  made  without  full  consensus. 

One  of  the  persons  forced  to  be  on  the  tribunal  in  the  city 
of  Pati  was  a Mennonite  pastor.  Now  this  pastor  was  really 
on  the  spot.  There  was  no  lawyer,  of  course.  There  was  no  j 
particular  attentiori  paid  to  proper  judicial  proceedings.  The 
slightest  indication  of  any  connection  with  the  Communist  ; 
Party  was  sufficient  grounds  for  immediate  death.  The  pastor 
knew'  that  the  tribunal  depended  on  consensus  and  if  he 
so  much  as  demurred,  it  meant  the  whole  court  was  a hung/ 
jury. 

At  the  outset  he  said  to  the  other  members  of  the  tribunal, 

“I  cannot  vote  for  the  death  penalty.  I can  only  do  what  , 
my  Lord  would  have  done  in  this  circumstance.  He  knew' 
the  implications  of  what  he  was  saying.  If  the  Muslims  came  i 
to  power,  he  would  be  on  the  black  list.  And  today  the 
church  is  being  threatened  by  precisely  this  element.  The 
man  who  sticks  his  neck  out  on  behalf  of  innocent  people 
will  likely  be  one  of  the  first  to  pay  for  it.  ., 

A Community  Rallies 

Another  situation  comes  out  of  India  in  1966-67.  One  of  * 
the  men  helping  in  the  food-for-work  project  in  Bihar  in 
the  Ranchi  community  was  a mason.  They  were  building  1 
dams  and  bridges,  and  he  was  helping  supervise  the  masonry^ 
work. 

During  this  time  the  church  decided  there  w’ould  be  no  • 
baptisms.  People  would  be  accused  of  becoming  Christians 
simply  because  there  was  food  being  handed  out.  The  Chris- 
tian church  would  be  charged  with  bribing  for  conversions.  ■ 
And  so  this  man  waited  until  spring  of  1968  after  the  famine  , 
relief  program  was  fairly  well  completed.  He  came  to  the 
pastor  and  said,  “I  want  to  affirm  my  faith  in  Christ. 

The  first  step  taken  in  that  society  after  a man  confesses 
Christ  is  to  have  what  is  called  a “housecleaning.  Not  be-  1 
cause  their  houses  are  dirty,  but  to  sweep  out  all  the 
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fetishes,  the  evidences  of  spirit  and  ancestor  worship,  and 
all  the  trappings  that  accompany  tribal  religion. 

Immediately  the  family  objected  to  the  housecleaning  cere- 
mony. They  of  course  realized  this  was  a very  decisive  break 
with  them  and  their  traditional  society.  But  interestingly 
enough,  a number  of  neighbors  came  to  the  man  and  said, 
“Go  ahead  and  do  it;  we  will  follow  you.  We  also  want 
to  become  Christians. 

At  the  same  time  the  Christian  community  heard  that  the 
new  convert  was  being  threatened  by  the  family  in  various 
ways;  so  they  came  to  him  and  said,  “We  will  help  you 
transplant  your  crops  and  help  you  through  this  situation. 
That  gave  the  man  the  courage  he  needed  to  make  this 
affirmation  of  faith  in  Christ.  They  were  again  a community 
of  brothers. 

Taking  an  Unpopular  Stand 

Dan  and  Eunice  Miller  have  been  working  in  one  of  the 
barrios  (suburbs)  of  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  for  a number  of 
years.  This  is  the  barrio  of  Timbues,  a slum,  a place  of  a 
thousand  people  and  only  one  water  faucet  for  the  entire 
community.  The  houses  are  simply  pressed  out  tin  cans 
nailed  on  sticks.  It’s  certainly  not  a wholesome  place  to  bring 
up  your  children. 

In  the  last  year  there  was  a young  man  named  Chueco, 
18  years  old  and  already  a veteran  criminal.  Chueco  was  a 
gang  leader  involved  in  organizing  taxi  robberies.  At  a 


One  Thing  You 

It  is  a refreshing  experience  to  meet  a person  for  the 
first  time  and  in  only  minutes  discover  he  is  a Christian. 
Midst  thousands  of  people  who  are  existing  without  hope 
in  Christ,  it  is  a thrill  to  meet  a person  with  a testimony 
on  his  lips  for  Jesus.  This  changes  the  whole  day.  One 
soon  forgets  the  thoughts  of  business.  What  a glorious  ex- 
perience— just  met  another  man  who  has  not  bowed  to 
Baal.  This  world  of  sin  has  a better  chance  now  with  a 
brother  like  this  living  in  it.  Pessimism  is  turned  into 
optimism. 

This  was  my  experience  as  several  Christian  friends  and 
I made  a requested  business  call.  We  first  talked  about 
business,  then  looked  at  the  man’s  garden  and  backyard 
as  he  showed  us  around.  It  was  in  the  backyard  that  he 
began  telling  us  of  his  work  for  the  Lord.  My  spirits  were 
lifted  as  I listened  to  him.  He  was  choir  director  of  the  big 
church  on  Center  Street.  He  spent  a lot  of  time  with  that 
choir.  He  was  very  busy  in  the  work  of  the  church. 

He  gave  me  new  hope.  Here  was  a positive  witness  for 
Jesus  on  this  street.  Surely  the  neighbors  must  be  blest 
to  have  such  a man  in  the  community.  What  an  influence 
he  must  have  on  the  suburban  town  near  where  he  lived. 
Meeting  a Christian  like  this  is  a thrill.  It  almost  makes  one 
shout,  Hallelujah!  The  world  isn’t  as  bad  as  I thought. 


certain  point  he  was  accused  of  slaying  a policeman.  Three 
hundred  men  were  sent  into  the  barrio  and  posted  there  with 
orders  to  get  this  youth  dead  or  alive,  preferably  dead. 

At  that  point  Chueco  came  to  Dan  Miller  for  help.  Dan 
said,  “Chueco,  why  don’t  you  turn  yourself  in?’  But  this 
was  a terrible  thing  to  ask,  because  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  police  brutality. 

Finally,  Dan  decided  to  go  to  the  judge.  He  said,  “ I’ll 
promise  to  bring  this  man  in  if  you  will  guarantee  fair  treat- 
ment. And  so  Dan  went  back  and  told  Chueco  this.  But 
Chueco  wavered.  He  still  couldn  t quite  entrust  himself  to 
the  law.  Time  was  set  for  him  to  be  delivered  and  he  didn’t 
show  up.  Again  it  was  set  and  he  failed  to  appear.  But 
eventually  Chueco  gave  himself  up. 

By  this  time  the  police  were  very  unhappy  with  Dan 
Miller,  and  they  began  to  make  threats  on  his  life.  In  the 
Christian  community  there  were  persons  who  also  became 
very  unhappy  with  Dan  and  turned  their  backs  on  him. 
Rather  this  youth  were  killed  than  to  have  a pastor  help  him. 

But  what  was  the  outcome?  A new  sense  of  awareness  of 
the  problems  of  the  barrio  came  to  the  attention  of  the  en- 
tire city.  Dan’s  picture  and  the  story  appeared  in  Monte- 
video’s leading  newspaper.  TV  and  newspaper  reporters 
offered  their  help  to  clean  up  the  slum. 

And  so  ultimately  the  answer  to  “Brother,  where  are  you? 
comes  back  to  this  fact:  either  we  are  there  as  helpers,  as 
available  persons,  or  we  are  not  brothers  at  all.  D 


-ClLI\  By  Simon  Schrock 

But  then — well,  Jesus  told  the  rich  young  ruler  one  thing 
was  still  lacking,  after  he  assured  Jesus  he  didn’t  commit 
adultery,  kill,  steal,  or  bear  false  witness,  and  that  he 
honored  his  parents.  Jesus  told  him,  “Sell  all  that  thou 
hast,  . . . and  come,  follow  me”  (Lk.  18:22). 

My  new  friend  seemed  to  be  all  that.  No  adultery,  steal- 
ing, killing,  or  hatred.  He  loves  his  family.  That  is  not  all. 
I can  almost  see  him  shell  out  the  greenbacks  as  the  plate 
is  passed  in  the  big  church.  And  how  he  can  get  the  choir 
to  sing  those  songs  of  love!  It  must  thrill  all  those  at  the 
worship  service. 

But  then  just  as  we  were  ready  to  leave  came  one  more 
conversation  piece.  He  had  a solution  to  the  race  problem 
of  the  city.  The  story  undid  everything.  Here  was  another 
unkind,  prejudiced,  unchristian  story  about  the  Negro.  The 
joke  may  have  been  to  release  his  superior,  prejudiced, 
angered  feelings.  Then  maybe  he  expected  to  see  us  all 
laugh  at  the  story  as  we  drove  away.  The  story  came  as  a 
shock.  We  couldn’t  laugh.  We  couldn’t  say,  That’s  right, 
man.  We  soberly  drove  away.  We  could  hardly  believe  our 
ears. 

It  happened  again — a new  friend — a Christian(?),  and  a 
heavenly  experience  all  knocked  over  with  one  of  those 
“nigger”  stories. 
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It  is  a most  disheartening  experience  to  have  to  wind  up  a 
conversation  in  such  a revolting  manner.  And  where  would 
a choir  director  learn  to  have  such  unkind  feelings  toward 
people  of  another  race?  Choir  director  or  not,  it  all  comes 
from  the  same  source.  It  comes  from  the  evil  source.  The 
Bible  tells  us  to  speak  not  evil  one  of  another.  Jas.  4:11. 
Such  stories  promote  hatred,  violence,  prejudice,  and  murder. 
To  be  sure,  we  all  want  answers  to  the  race  problems,  and 
we  want  them  now.  But  race  jokes  only  prolong  the  arriving 
of  the  answer. 

We  may  not  approve  of  the  way  of  life  of  a person  of  an- 
other race  or  the  way  he  expresses  himself.  An  unsaved  per- 
son of  any  race  expresses  his  sinfulness  in  some  manner. 
Some  do  it  through  violence.  Those  with  plenty  of  money  do 
it  from  their  fine  castle  through  pride  and  self-exaltation. 
Both  are  sin.  It’s  the  sin  of  violence  we  use  to  justify  our 
unkind  jokes.  The  sin  of  a violent  person  will  never  make  a 
sin  right  for  me.  Neither  do  the  sins  of  another  race  give  me 
a right  to  commit  the  sin  of  telling  unkind  jokes  that  promote 
hatred. 

I am  sure  many  are  tired  of  hearing  a “race”  gospel.  Many 
are  tired  of  reading  an  overbalanced  amount  of  race  material 
in  the  religious  papers.  We  have  read  and  heard  “race”  until 
we  are  almost  turned  into  racists  ourselves.  But  even  this 
does  not  excuse  me  from  responsibility  or  justify  any  retalia- 
tion. The  other  race  consists  of  eternal  souls  that  God  wants 
in  His  kingdom. 

Good  Master,  what  do  I lack?  Follow  Me — learn  of  Me.  But 
you’ll  never  learn  from  Jesus  how  to  tell  off-color  stories 
about  another  race.  □ 


Worldly  Wisdom 

By  John  R.  Martin 

“For  the  children  of  this  world  are  in  their  generation 
wiser  than  the  children  of  light”  (Lk.  16:8b). 

At  the  Republican  Convention,  both  Nixon  and  Agnew 
stated  very  clearly  their  approach  to  politics.  They  believe 
most  Americans  are  tired  of  both  the  liberal  and  conservative 
extremes  and  want  a middle-of-the-road  position. 

Might  this  approach  express  the  convictions  of  most 
Mennonites  regarding  theology  and  church  life?  In  recent 
years,  some  in  our  brotherhood  have  expended  a lot  of 
energy  and  paper  promoting  either  the  current  liberal  or 
conservative  viewpoint  in  Christendom,  both  of  which  are 
foreign  to  Mennonite  theology  and  solid  Bible  interpretation. 
These  efforts  have  embroiled  the  brotherhood  in  a lot  of 
unproductive  discussion  and  sidetracked  our  central  calling. 

I believe  most  of  us  feel  we  have  wasted  too  much  time 
and  want  to  get  on  with  the  Lord’s  work.  This  path  is  not 
found  in  either  extreme  position  but  rather  seems  to  be  in 
the  middle  of  the  road. 


Nurture  Lookout 


A Dangerous  Book 

Recently  a Sunday  school  superintendent  approached  his 
pastor  with  the  question,  “What  special  courses  are  available 
for  our  congregation  to  use  this  fall?  We  need  something  for  ' 
all  workers,  adults,  youth,  and  children,  to  make  a family 
night  project.  Picking  up  a yellow-and-green-colored  book 
from  his  desk  the  pastor  said,  “This  is  a dangerous  book — 
it  won’t  leave  you  the  way  you  are.  It’s  going  to  hurt.  It 
may  even  make  you  angry.”  “Oh,  yes!”  exclaimed  the 
superintendent.  “Now  I remember  receiving  some  information  j 
about  it  through  the  mail.  It’s  the  1969-70  Mission  Educa- 
tion course.  Let  us  plan  together  for  its  use. 

The  pastor  then  described  the  material.  The  youth-adult 
book,  Let  My  People  Choose,  contains  three  lessons  written 
by  Delton  Franz  to  help  us  understand  the  nature,  effects, 
and  biblical  teachings  on  “poverty.”  Then  there  are  three  ' 
lessons  by  Carl  Kreider  to  help  us  know  and  understand  the 
possibilities,  problems,  and  biblical  teachings  on  “affluence.” 
Also  there  are  three  lessons  by  Andrew  and  Viola  Shelly 
to  help  us  be  pricked,  become  aware  of,  and  to  know  what 
the  Bible  says  about,  our  “standard  of  living.  There  is  a 
leader’s  guide  for  the  teacher  prepared  by  the  mission  editor 
John  H.  Thiessen.  We  will  need  enough  books  for  all  our 
youth  and  adults. 

The  children’s  material  is  designed  for  three  general  age 
levels:  primary,  junior,  and  intermediate.  We  should  plan  for 
three  classes.  There  is  a leader’s  guide  for  the  teachers  of 
these  three  age  levels  called  Poor  Man,  Rich  Man,  Steward  | 
prepared  by  Esther  Eby  Glass.  Lessons  are  clearly  outlined  | 
for  the  teachers. 

The  primary  pupil  book.  No  Biscuits  at  All,  by  Lois  Horton 
Young,  is  a story  on  which  the  lessons  are  based.  The  junior 
pupil  book,  White  Elephant  for  Sale,  by  Edna  Beiler,  com- 
prises several  stories  on  which  these  lessons  are  based.  The 
intermediate  pupil  book,  On  the  Trail  of  a Twin,  by  Kenneth  , 
F.  Hall,  is  an  exciting  story  on  which  these  lessons  are 
based.  The  teacher  and  class  of  each  age  level  will  also 
need  some  supplementary  materials  which  are  provided  by  . 
the  course. 

The  superintendent  responded,  “I  recall  the  special  order 
blank  that  came  with  the  announcements.  That  will  help  us  r 
order  the  proper  items  in  right  amounts  for  our  congregation. 

Since  there  is  no  special  leadership  training  book  being  j, 
released  this  fall,  the  whole  congregation  can  now  zero  in 
on  this  material.  Classes  may  be  formed  on  Sunday  or 
Wednesday  nights  or  whenever  convenient.  They  may  be 
held  weekly,  biweekly,  or  on  consecutive  evenings  according 
to  local  situations. 

— J.  J.  Hostetler 
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Editorial 


i 

The  Gospel-Equal  to  the  Day 


Too  often  we  are  like  the  drunk  who  was  on  his  knees 
searching  for  his  key  under  a street  light.  A friendly  fellow 
r joined  in  the  search.  After  covering  the  ground  thoroughly 
the  friend  inquired,  “Are  you  sure  you  lost  your  key  here?” 
“Oh,  no,”  said  the  man,  “I  Jost  it  over  there.”  “Then  why 
are  you  looking  here?”  “Because  it’s  too  dark  to  look  for  it 
over  there.” 

This  is  a parable  of  the  attitude  many  times  when  it 
' comes  to  carrying  out  the  Great  Commission  of  Christ.  Yet 
we  dare  not  dodge  the  issues  today  because  they  are  dark 
or  dangerous. 

I believe  God  can  enable  the  church  to  be  equal  to  the 
times.  Even  the  world  is  forcing  the  church  today  to  stop 
playing  church,  to  be  a brotherhood  with  Rufus  of  Alexan- 
dria, Lucius  of  Cyrene,  and  Simeon  who  was  called  Niger. 
The  world  is  forcing  us  to  test  the  things  we  say  with  our 
lips.  We  are  forced  to  see  a fuller  gospel.  And  if  we  are  not 
caught  up  with  the  call,  we  will  become  only  “ordained 
echoes.” 

But  God  is  for  us.  And  the  times  are  really  little  differ- 
ent from  those  days  when  the  gospel  first  came. 

Go  to  Times  Square  or  Broadway,  Greenwich  Village 
or  Hollywood  with  all  the  perversions  and  twistings  of  human 
nature  to  the  lowest  level.  You’ll  still  not  find  evidences 
of  a thing  which  is  not  discussed  in  the  early  chapters  of 
Romans  which  the  early  church  faced. 

Paul  believed  that  the  gospel,  of  which  he  was  not 
ashamed,  had  the  answers  and  could  stand  up  to  the  worst 
conditions  of  men.  Ephesus,  with  the  pagan  goddess  Diana, 
its  fertility  cults  and  prostitution;  Pergamum,  with  its  de- 
fense installations;  Corinth,  the  most  sinful  city  of  the 
ancient  world,  filled  with  night  clubs  for  the  sailors  of  the 
Mediterranean  world,  were  places  Paul  insisted  on  going  with 
the  gospel.  Here  is  where  he  preached  the  pure  standards 
of  morality,  the  impossible  demands  of  discipleship,  and  the 
clear  demands  of  devotion  to  one  Lord. 

Today  we  must  take  a fresh  look  at  our  peace  witness. 
Did  you  see  the  newspaper  account  of  the  Yale  senior  class? 
Of  a total  of  731  seniors,  77  percent  said  they  were  against 
the  war;  143  said  they  would  refuse  induction  and  go  to  jail 
if  necessary.  The  majority  of  the  whole  class  said  they  would 
pledge  $10,000  for  a fund  to  aid  in  their  legal  defense. 

David  Poling  writing  in  Christian  Herald  said,  “This 
younger  generation  is  not  fooling,  and  if  something  is  not 
done  this  year,  they  will  fill  the  prisons  that  their  fathers 
built.” 

Some  of  our  own  youth  are  saying  it  is  time  not  only  to 
appeal  to  Caesar  for  our  rights  but,  by  refusing  to  cooperate 


with  any  part  of  the  war  machine,  to  say,  “We  must  obey 
God  rather  than  men. 

Rather  than  denounce  those  who  stand  for  peace  because 
their  position  or  motivation  is  different  from  ours  or  because 
they  have  long  hair,  let  us  seek  to  put  our  effort  in  pre- 
senting a biblical  answer  to  all  who  are  searching.  We  must 
continue  to  move  from  a passive  nonresistance  to  a positive 
position  of  peacemakers. 

Today  youth  deserve  and  demand  our  attention.  With  one 
half  of  the  population  soon  under  25  years  of  age  we  must 
gear  our  church  to  meet  youth  needs.  Few  sermons  speak 
to  youth  problems  or  concerns.  The  church  is  geared  to  the 
middle-aged  and  older.  Looking  at  many  programs  of  the 
local  church  it  appears  the  church  is  hardly  cognizant  of 
youth.  Someone  said,  “You  can  tell  how  much  future  your 
congregation  has  by  how  many  youth  are  at  your  business 
meeting.” 

In  the  area  of  economics  we  must  take  a decisive  look. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  mounting  materialism.  We  are  work- 
ing early  and  late  to  be  a respected,  rich  middle  class.  And 
nothing  so  blinds  our  eyes  to  God  and  others  as  money  and 
things. 

We  must  clearly  demonstrate  by  deed  and  word  that  we 
denounce  racism,  white,  black,  or  brown,  wherever  it  is 
found.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  25  percent  of  our  denomina- 
tion is  nonwhite.  It  is  not  enough  to  boast  that  no  Menno- 
nite  ever  owned  a slave.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  our 
own  church  papers  spoke  out  against  slavery  before  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  We  must  today  find  ways  on  the 
local  and  denominational  level  to  meet  the  myths  which 
surround  race  and  to  assist  our  brothers  in  every  way  possible 
whoever  they  are  and  whatever  the  color  of  their  skin. 

Who  knows  but  that  we  stand  at  the  threshold  of  the  great- 
est door  ever?  And  if  our  forefathers  made  the  ancient 
forms  live  again  by  restoring  radical  discipleship,  by  return- 
ing the  bread  and  cup  to  the  rightful  meaning,  by  calling 
world  attention  to  believer’s  baptism  and  a brotherhood 
church,  by  refusing  to  join  with  Caesar  in  taking  the  life  of 
another,  who  knows  but  that  we  are  come  to  the  kingdom 
for  such  a time  as  this? 

In  a day  when  men  are  crying  for  reconciliation,  when 
they  are  searching  for  a way  through  the  moral  mess,  what 
is  God  saying  to  us  who  have  so  long  preached  peace  and 
holiness  under  the  lordship  of  Christ? 

Will  we  be  balcony  Christians  or  participants  in  the  drama 
of  history  as  salt,  as  light,  as  leaven?  Who  can  miss  the 
great  manifestations  of  God  moving  across  our  world?  And 
who  will  respond? — D. 
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Who  Says 
the  Church 
Is  Dying? 

By  Levi  Keidel 

This  is  the  heyday  of  the  prophets  of  doom. 

‘Our  uncontrolled  population  explosion  makes  mass  starva- 
tion imminent,  they  tell  us.  “Our  mushrooming  technology 
has  dehumanized  us.  Our  society  has  become  so  masochistic 
and  violence-hungry  that  crime  is  spiraling  out  of  control. 
A racial  revolution  is  threatening  to  destroy  us.  The  arms 
race  presses  us  inexorably  toward  nuclear  holocaust.  Our 
most  knowledgeable  men  are  highly  pessimistic  about  man’s 
future  on  this  planet.  Because  God  has  not  intervened,  He 
either  is  oblivious  to  our  plight  or  is  dead,  and  the  church 
has  failed. 

The  effect  of  daily  bombardment  by  such  headlines  is  over- 
whelming. Gradually  we  succumb  to  them.  If  it  is  all  that 
bad,  we  say,  the  world  probably  is  on  a landslide  to  catas- 
trophe; and  if  the  church  is  no  longer  a shaping  force  in 
society,  there’s  not  much  left  for  us  Christian  people  to  do 
but  to  sit  with  our  noses  in  a corner,  hold  our  heads,  and 
wait  for  doom  to  descend. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  minimize  our  crises. 
It  is  rather  to  put  them  in  their  proper  perspective.  Contrary 
to  prevailing  opinion,  I believe  that  never  before  have  God 
and  His  church  been  a more  dynamic  force  in  total  human 
society  than  they  are  today. 

Before  I give  you  my  reasons  for  believing  this  to  be  true, 
we  must  first  unmuddle  some  definitions.  Let’s  make  sure 
we  know'  what  we  re  talking  about.  Western  civilization  is 
not  synonymous  with  the  church;  and  western  civilization  is 
but  a small  piece  of  the  pie  that  makes  up  our  world.  First, 
we  ll  look  at  western  civilization;  then  at  God’s  purpose  with 
mankind;  and  finally  at  the  world  at  large. 

The  architect  of  western  civilization  has  been  the  white 
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man.  Western  civilization  will  not  likely  collapse  tomorrow. 
Yet,  barring  the  intervention  of  some  miraculous  force  of 
revival,  it  is  increasingly  evident  that  western  civilization  is 
on  its  way  out.  Honest  rational  people  cannot  escape  the 
fact  that  our  contemporary  society  now  disturbingly  stereo- 
types that  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  its  decline.  Note  a few 
parallels  from  Gibbon’s  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  written  in  the  eighteenth  century: 

Secularization  of  religion,  the  flaunting  of  justice  in  the 
name  of  individual  rights  until  none  could  be  found  guilty, 
sexual  licentiousness  in  the  name  of  moral  freedom,  growing 
thirst  for  violence  and  bloodshed,  the  worship  of  extravagance 
and  affluence  by  a ruling  minority  while  masses  groveled  in 
poverty,  the  imitation  by  male  opinion  leaders  of  hair  styles 
and  dress  of  the  feminine  sex.  . . . 

The  fate  of  our  civilization  is  being  sealed  by  its  members 
who  could  alter  the  picture,  but  shrug  off  their  responsibility. 
“History  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  present  conduct,’  they 
sav.  “Morality  is  totally  relative.  Sex  is  to  be  enjoyed.  All 
that  matters  is  that  we  have  an  understanding  with  each 
other.’’ 

This  suffices  for  our  look  at  western  civilization.  Apart 
from  our  feelings  about  these  things,  what  is  God  s purpose 
with  mankind? 

We  may  be  terribly  occupied  with  the  problems  which 
plague  our  society.  But  God  is  supra-historv.  America  1969 
is  but  a tiny  point  along  a spectrum  of  time  which  He  sees 
stretching  from  an  infinite  past  into  an  infinite  future.  Amer- 
ica can  come  and  go  like  the  twenty-six  empires  which 
according  to  the  historian  Toynbee  have  risen  and  fallen 
before  it.  The  end  of  America,  or  even  of  western  civilization, 
does  not  mean  the  end  of  the  world. 

God  can  permit  this  to  happen  because  He  is  not  primarily 
concerned  with  the  preservation  of  nations  or  civilizations. 
His  primary  concern  is  to  accomplish  that  purpose  for  which 
He  sent  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  into  the  world:  to  reconcile 
man  unto  Himself.  The  prophet  Daniel  reminds  us  that 
“the  most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth 
it  to  whomsoever  he  will,  and  setteth  up  over  it  the  basest 
of  men  (Dan.  4:17). 

God  s pattern  throughout  history  has  been  to  raise  up  a 
society  for  the  purpose  of  glorifying  Him;  He  gives  it  re- 
sources which  are  to  be  used  to  point  all  men  toward  know- 
ing Him.  When  members  of  that  society  make  free  choices 
which  corrupt  and  pervert  His  purposes,  God  removes  His 
hand  of  blessing  off  that  society,  allows  its  disintegration, 
and  moves  to  a new  society  w'hich  is  willfully  responsive  to 
His  purposes. 

It  is  clear  that  God  chose  the  nation  of  Israel  for  such  a 
purpose.  When  the  Jewish  people  rejected  Jesus  Christ,  they 
sealed  their  rebellion  against  God  s purpose  for  them  to  be 
a missionary  nation  to  the  world.  Jesus  wept  over  them  be- 
cause their  house  was  “left  unto  them  desolate  ; then  He 
prophesied  their  destruction  as  a nation.  Mt.  23:37,  38;  24*. 
The  Roman  general  Titus  and  his  armies  fulfilled  that 
prophecy  in  A.D.  70.  I can  all  but  hear  the  prophets  of  doom 
affirming  that  this  was  the  end  of  the  world;  that  God  no 
longer  had  a stake  in  mankind.  But  such  was  not  the  case. 
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By  A.D.  70  Paul  had  completed  his  missionary  journeys, 
and  the  light  of  the  gospel  had  begun  to  glimmer  in  Europe. 
Eventually  hordes  of  wild  bloodthirsty  Huns  overran  and 
destroyed  Rome.  Who  were  their  descendants?  The  gospel 
transformed  them  into  men  like  Martin  Luther,  John  Calvin, 
John  Huss,  Ulrich  Zwingli. 

Then  the  flame  of  God’s  truth  caught  in  the  British  Isles; 
its  pagan  peoples  worshiped  trees  and  wells  and  sacrificed 
human  beings  to  their  gods.  From  them  came  men  like 
William  Tyndale,  John  Wycliffe,  John  Bunyan,  Isaac  Watts, 
John  Wesley.  For  all  its  turbulent  history,  God  used  Britain 
to  greatly  extend  His  purpose.  Britain  established  a colonial 
empire  which  paved  the  way  for  worldwide  mission  work. 
Britain  produced  men  like  William  Carey,  the  father  of  mod- 
ern missions,  and  David  Livingstone,  the  great  Christian  ex- 
plorer who  opened  up  Central  Africa  to  the  work  of  missions. 

Since  1860  the  United  States  has  been  responsible  for  the 
greatest  period  of  global  missionary  expansion  in  the  history 
of  the  church.  Due  to  rapid  technological  and  sociological 
developments  since  World  War  II  this  trend  is  now  in  decline. 
Nonetheless,  according  to  the  best  available  figures,  there 
are  still  36,356  United  States  citizens  serving  as  foreign  mis- 
sionaries. 

In  the  mind  of  God,  this  purpose  stretches  unbroken  into 
the  future.  Jesus  declared  that  He  would  build  His  church 
among  men,  and  that  the  gates  of  hell  itself  would  never 
prevail  against  it.  Mt.  16:18.  He  said  the  gospel  would  be 
preached  as  a witness  to  all  nations,  and  then  the  end  would 
come.  Mt.  24:14.  The  Apostle  John  in  his  apocalyptic  vision 
saw  the  culmination  of  this  grand  purpose  of  God.  After  he 
watched  the  curtain  fall  ending  the  drama  of  time,  he  saw 
“.  . . a great  multitude,  which  no  man  could  number,  of  all 
nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues,  [standing] 
before  the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white 
robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands,  [crying].  Salvation  to  our 
God  which  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb. 

Is  this  still  the  plan  God  has  mapped  out  for  us?  Or  have 
developments  in  our  contemporary  society  forced  Him  to 
re-program? 

Our  thinking  is  terribly  provincial.  Because  the  gospel  is 
no  longer  a powerful  shaping  force  in  our  own  society,  we 
conclude  that  God  is  no  longer  at  work  anywhere.  We  act 
as  though  the  little  corner  where  we  white  folks  live  is  the 
only  place  in  the  world  that  really  counts.  What  about  the 
rest  of  the  world  where  lives  the  majority  of  its  population? 
What  is  God  doing  today  in  the  world  at  large? 

In  many  societies  beyond  our  own,  God  is  mightily  at  work 
accomplishing  His  purpose  of  bringing  men  to  Himself 
through  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  estimated  that  never  in  history 
have  so  many  people  been  added  to  the  church  daily  as  are 
being  added  today.  Let’s  take  a brief  look  at  what’s  happen- 
ing elsewhere. 

In  the  Far  East,  church  growth  has  been  making  head- 
lines. In  Korea  the  Protestant  church  has  grown  from  its 
inception  in  1884  to  a membership  of  2,600,000  today.  Since 
the  Korean  war,  the  South  Korean  church  has  grown  300 
percent.  In  Indonesia  over  250,000  people  have  made  pro- 
fessions of  faith  in  Christ  in  the  past  30  months;  this  in- 


cludes the  greatest  turning  from  Islam  to  Christianity  in 
history.  In  the  last  20  years  the  church  in  Taiwan  has 
grown  900  percent.  Because  of  revival  spreading  through  the 
islands  of  New  Guinea,  the  Protestant  community  now  makes 
up  20.7  percent  of  their  total  population. 

The  average  North  American  pastor  struggles  against  a 
declining  membership.  However,  in  countries  to  our  south, 
the  Latin-American  church  is  growing  at  the  phenomenal 
rate  of  10  percent  per  year;  this  is  three  times  faster  than 
one  of  the  highest  population  growth  rates  in  the  world.  In 
the  last  30  years,  the  number  of  Latin-American  evangelical 
Christians  has  grown  600  percent  to  a current  15,000,000. 
During  1968  in  little  Colombia  alone,  baptized  Protestant 
communicants  increased  by  13,684. 

A revival  has  been  underway  in  Tanzania,  East  Africa, 
for  several  years.  Missionaries  report  that  the  most  crucial 
problem  is  keeping  up  with  all  the  new  converts.  A revival 
which  began  in  the  early  forties  is  still  producing  phenomenal 
church  growth  among  the  Walama  tribesmen  of  Southern 
Ethiopia.  In  the  limited  geographic  area  of  Congo  where  I 
served  as  a missionary,  in  just  over  half  a century  of  history 
the  church  has  grown  to  a current  30,000  baptized  members; 
during  a month-long  evangelistic  effort  there  last  year  over 
6,000  persons  committed  themselves  to  Jesus  Christ.  In  our 
mission  hospital  professions  of  faith  in  Christ  average  over 
a hundred  a month. 

Today  the  church  has  firmly  taken  root  on  every  con- 
tinent and  has  been  planted  in  virtually  every  country.  It  is 
believed  there  may  be  only  one  country  which  remains  with- 
out a Christian:  Chinese  Outer  Mongolia.  The  words  of 
Isaac  Watts  have  found  a degree  of  fulfillment  today,  when 
Jesus  does  reign  “where’er  the  sun  does  his  successive 
journeys  run.’ 

And  it  may  be  that  the  best  is  vet  to  come.  Church  growth 
is  now  being  spurred  by  the  techniques  of  mass  communica- 
tions. It  will  be  given  further  impetus  by  the  increasing  use 
of  the  techniques  of  the  social  sciences.  Dr.  Donald  McGavran, 
who  is  director  of  the  Church  Growth  Institute  at  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  and  probably  the  world’s  leading  expert  on  church 
growth,  says,  “The  church  is  on  the  verge  of  the  greatest 
period  of  growth  in  its  history.  The  40  years  ahead  of  us  are 
the  most  challenging  and  hopeful  the  church  has  ever  seen. 

Who  says  the  church  is  dying? 

J.  B.  Phillips  believes  today  s problems  should  be  laid 
elsewhere  than  at  the  door  of  the  church.  He  writes: 

“What  proportion  of  people  do  you  suppose  have  ever  tried 
to  take  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  seriously  in  any  given 
century?  My  guess  is  a very  small  percentage.  Most  people 
who  have  troubled  themselves  to  learn  what  Jesus  Christ 
really  said  and  did,  don’t  do  anything  about  it.  So  how  can 
you  be  surprised  when  the  result  is  so  poor?  Christianity — 
the  real  thing — has  never  failed.  But  it  hasn’t  been  given  a 
fair  chance  to  work,  by  most  people.  Don’t  blame  Christianity 
for  the  mess  the  world  is  in.  Blame  people — maybe  yourself.  ° 

You  who  languish  in  doom  corner,  lift  up  your  eyes!  See 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world.  Then  make  yourself  a part 
of  it.  □ 

° Plain  Christianity,  Macmillan. 
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Equipping  the  Saints 

By  Donald  E.  Yoder 


A New  York  City  minister  was  pleased  to  have  a church- 
goer come  to  him  to  ask  some  questions  about  joining  his 
church.  After  a long  talk  with  the  man  the  minister  said, 
“One  of  the  things  that  you  will  want  to  think  about  is  the 
department  of  the  church  in  which  you  would  prefer  to 
serve.’ 

“Oh,  I am  not  interested  in  anything  like  that,  the  man 
said.  “I  just  want  to  join  the  church.’ 

The  minister  was  patient.  “It  is  our  custom  to  have  all 
members  divided  into  different  service  groups.  Some  work 
in  the  Sunday  school,  others  in  the  music  department,  on 
the  finance  committee,  the  missionary  emphasis  group; 
many  serve  as  church  visitors.  There  are  others  who — 

“I  didn  t know  that  this  was  that  kind  of  church,  the 
man  interrupted.  “I  believe  I will  visit  other  churches  be- 
fore making  a decision  about  joining. 

The  minister  smiled  kindly.  “This  church,  you  know,  is 
known  as  ‘The  Church  of  the  Savior.’  Maybe  you  are  look- 
ing for  ‘The  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest. 

The  Apostle  Paul  is  writing  about  the  Church  of  the 
Savior  in  Eph.  4:11-16.  This  passage  speaks  particularly 
concerning  the  ministry  of  edification  or  building  up  the 
church  and  its  members.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
ministry  of  edification  or  the  ministry  of  equipping  the  saints 
is  the  function  of  the  church  which  serves  the  other  func- 
tions. That  is,  the  strength  or  weakness  of  our  program  of 
equipping  the  saints  is  reflected  in  the  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  each  of  the  other  particular  ministries  of  the  church. 
To  illustrate — we  may  have  the  best  possible  program  out- 
lined for  evangelism.  We  may  have  done  considerable  study 
and  research  about  the  task  which  needs  to  be  done  in  our 
particular  community.  We  may  even  have  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  people  to  get  the  job  of  evangelism  done.  But  unless 
we  can  by  the  enabling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  provide  the  right 
mental  and  spiritual  equipment,  and  the  proper  motivation 
to  get  the  task  of  evangelism  done — it  will  remain  a very 
well  outlined  program  filed  away  under  E for  Evangelism! 

The  Great  Giver 

It  is  important  for  us  to  first  of  all  note  the  Great  Giver 
of  the  gifts  which  equip  or  prepare  us  for  Christian  service. 
“It  was  he  who  ‘gave  gifts  to  men’;  he  appointed  some  to 
be  apostles,  others  to  be  prophets,  others  to  be  evangelists, 
others  to  be  pastors  and  teachers.  He  did  this  to  prepare 
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all  God’s  people  for  the  work  of  Christian  service,  to  build 
up  the  body  of  Christ’  (Eph.  4:11,  12,  TEV).°  We  dare  not 
forget  that  this  He  of  whom  Paul  is  speaking  is  Jesus  Christ 
and  that  He  has  an  important  interest  in  His  church.  Far 
too  often  we  go  about  the  work  of  the  church  as  if  it  is 
our  work  and  our  sole  responsibility  rather  than  that  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

We  forget  that  “Christ  loved  the  church  and  gave  his 
life  for  it.  He  did  this  to  dedicate  the  church  to  God,  by  his 
word,  after  making  it  clean  by  the  washing  in  water,  in 
order  to  present  the  church  to  himself,  in  all  its  beauty, 
pure  and  faultless,  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  other 
imperfection”  (Eph.  5:26,  27,  TEV).  ° 

The  Great  Giver  of  gifts  to  the  church  is  the  Christ  who 
declared,  “All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth”  (Mt.  28:18).  He  also  said,  “My  Father  has  given  me 
all  things  (Mt.  11:27).  Before  His  birth  it  was  said  of 
Him,  “He  will  be  great,  and  will  be  called  the  Son  of  the 
Most  High,  and  the  Lord  God  will  give  to  him  the  throne  of 
his  father  David,  and  he  will  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob 
for  ever;  and  of  his  kingdom  there  will  be  no  end  (Lk. 
1:32,  33).  In  the  upper  room  at  the  time  He  washed  His 
disciples  feet  as  Servant  of  servants,  “Jesus,  knowing  that 
the  Father  had  given  all  things  into  his  hands,  and  that 
he  had  come  from  God  and  was  going  to  God  . . .”  (Jn. 
13:3). 

Christ  Himself  received  all  things,  all  power  as  a gift 
to  Him  in  His  human  nature,  and  in  accord  with  the  vast 
measure  of  this  gift  to  Him  He  dispenses  to  every  single 
one  of  us  the  grace  or  gift  we  are  to  be  and  to  use  for 
the  work  of  Christian  service  to  build  up  the  body  of  Christ. 

In  Psalm  68  the  Old  Testament  prophetically  speaks  about 
this  distribution  of  gifts  to  every  member  in  the  church 
according  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  made  to  Christ.  Paul 
quotes  this  in  verse  8 — “When  he  went  up  to  the  very 
heights  he  took  many  captives  with  him;  he  gave  gifts  to 
men.” 

In  Psalm  68  we  read  both  verses  18  and  19:  “Thou  hast 
ascended  on  high,  thou  hast  led  captivity  captive:  thou  hast 
received  gifts  for  men  . . . that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell 
among  them.  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  daily  loadeth  us  with 
benefits,  even  the  God  of  our  salvation.  Jehovah  ascends  in 
victory  and  dispenses  gifts  to  “us.  His  people.  The  real- 
ization of  this  statement  in  the  highest  degree  has  occurred 
in  Christ  Jesus  who  ascended  into  heaven  in  victory  and 
triumph  and  gives  all  kinds  of  gifts  to  all  the  members  of 
His  church. 
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But  much  more  must  be  said.  “Grace  was  given  to  each 
of  us  according  to  the  measure  of  Christ’s  gift  (Eph.  4:7). 
Therefore,  because  all  power  was  given  to  Christ,  He  gives 
to  the  disciples  their  mission  and  their  gifts  for  this  mission 
on  earth.  Mt.  28:19,  20.  The  words  the  Father  gave  to 
Jesus,  He  gave  to  the  disciples  (Jn.  17:8);  the  mission  He 
had  received  from  the  Father  He  places  on  the  disciples 
(Jn.  17:18);  the  glory  the  Father  gave  Him  He  gave  to  them 
(Jn.  17:22);  where  He  is  they,  too,  are  to  be  (Jn.  17:24). 
So  it  is  throughout:  what  Christ  in  His  human  nature  by 
which  He  ascended  on  high  received  He  was  to  give  to  us 
who  are  His  own. 

The  one  who  gives  gifts  to  the  church  is  Jesus  Christ 
of  whom  the  Scriptures  say:  “He  who  came  down  is  the 
same  one  who  went  up,  above  and  beyond  the  heavens,  to 
fill  the  whole  universe  with  his  presence’’  (Eph.  4:10). 

Christ  the  Great  Giver  is  here  described.  Paul  now  men- 
tions several  gifts  and  shows  how  they  operate  for  the  one- 
ness of  the  church  and  make  it  grow  as  one  body  until  it 
reaches  its  ultimate  goal — “reaching  to  the  very  height  of 
Christ’s  full  stature”  (Eph.  4:13,  TEV).° 

“And  his  gifts  were  that  some  should  be  apostles,  some 
prophets,  some  evangelists,  some  pastors  and  teachers’ 
(Eph.  4:11,  RSV). 

These  are  some  of  the  gifts  He  gave.  The  point  is  not 
only  that  some  men  received  the  apostleship,  others  proph- 
ecy, others  as  evangelists,  and  still  others  as  pastors  and 
teachers  but  that  these  men  themselves  constitute  the  gift 
of  Christ  to  the  whole  church! 

All  these  men  are  named  according  to  their  office  and 
work  for  the  church.  Not  one  is  what  he  is  just  by  or  for 
himself. 

The  Task 

The  nature  of  the  task  of  equipping  the  saints  can  be 
understood  better  by  a brief  study  of  the  descriptive  names 
given  to  the  servants  named  here  by  Paul. 

By  “apostles’  we  understand  the  Twelve  plus  Paul. 
They  were  called  by  Christ  in  person  to  serve  Him.  We 
today  continue  in  the  apostles’  doctrine  as  the  foundation 
of  the  church  and  of  our  faith.  We  are  “built  upon  the 
foundation  laid  by  the  apostles  and  prophets,  the  corner- 
stone being  Christ  Jesus  himself”  (Eph.  2:20).  They  con- 
stitute Christ’s  gift  to  every  single  one  of  us  to  this  day! 

The  “prophets”  were  those  who  made  known  the  will 
of  God  in  the  new  age.  They  were  similar  to  the  prophets 
of  the  old  covenant  and  to  the  preachers  of  today.  They 
were  the  preachers  of  righteousness  and  justice.  They  were 
the  proclaimers  of  the  revelations  as  received  and  recorded 
by  the  writers  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  “evangelists’  spread  the  gospel  in  new  places.  Philip 
is  an  example  of  an  evangelist.  The  evangelist  told  the  good 
news  of  the  gospel  to  the  unbelievers. 

The  fourth  gift  which  Paul  lists  is  that  of  pastors  and 
teachers.  We  often  read  this  phrase  as  one  composite  con- 
cept of  pastor- teacher.  The  pastor’s  or  shepherd’s  function 
was  to  help  individual  members  who  needed  spiritual  food, 
counsel,  comfort,  reproof,  and  cleansing  by  confession  and 


forgiveness.  The  teachers  were  those  who  interpreted  the 
Scriptures,  who  pointed  out  applications  of  Christian  truth 
to  the  practical  aspects  of  living. 

Christ  gave  these  various  workers  in  view  of  the  com- 
plete outfitting  or  equipping  of  the  saints  for  ministering 
work  for  upbuilding  the  body  of  Christ! 

All  are  servants  of  the  Word  by  which  the  body  of  Christ 
is  to  be  built  up;  yet  not  these  workers  alone  are  to  do  this 
work  BUT  ALL  the  saints  are  to  be  equipped  and  engaged 
in  it  like  a growing  body!  The  saints  are  to  be  completely 
equipped  by  all  those  in  the  church  who  are  able  to  transmit 
the  Word.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  very  nature  of  the 
responsibility  of  those  persons  listed  in  verse  11,  requires 
that  they  be  diligent  students  of  the  Word.  God  chose  His 
living  Word  through  the  inspired  Scriptures  as  His  way  to 
guide  the  life  of  His  ministering  church.  Through  the  dis- 
covery of  the  deepest  meaning  and  message  of  the  Scriptures 
the  church  can  renew  her  own  inner  life,  test  the  spirits,  and 
find  the  path  for  her  obedience  and  service  under  the  lead- 
ing and  empowerment  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

When  God  speaks  to  the  church.  He  speaks  through  the 
Scriptures.  We  find  the  Lord  and  His  will  and  way  through 
the  Scriptures.  Jesus  said,  “These  are  they  which  testify 
to  me.”  The  Holy  Spirit  has  been  given  to  guide  us  into 
the  proper  understanding  of  the  Scriptures — “When  he  is 
come  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth. 

The  Spirit-led  and  Spirit-gifted  congregation  must  gather 
around  the  Spirit-inspired  Scriptures  to  find  direction  and 
guidance  for  the  work  and  life  of  the  congregation.  Christ 
Himself  by  His  presence  and  His  Spirit  as  the  living  Word 
comes  to  us  through  the  written  Word  in  a personal  face- 
to-face  encounter  so  that  we  can  know  Him  and  His  will  and 
way  for  us. 

Christ  Gives  Leadership  Gifts  to  Equip 
the  Entire  Church  for  Ministering  Work 

There  is  a growing  conviction  and  understanding  that  the 
typical  Protestant  pattern  of  the  “professional  minister”  who 
does  the  church’s  work  must  be  avoided!  The  minister  is 
not  a jack-of-all-trades  who  is  hired  to  do  the  work  of  the 
church  for  the  members.  The  ordained  minister  shall  be  the 
pastor-teacher-equipper.  He  shall  be  the  student  of  the 
Word  who  takes  his  place  alongside  the  other  leaders  of  the 
congregation  to  be  equippers  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation in  order  that  each  member  will  be  equipped  and 
will  enter  into  the  ministering  work  of  the  church. 

The  preacher-teacher  of  the  Word  is  ordained  not  to 
give  him  a holier  or  wiser  than  thou  status,  but  to  sym- 
bolize the  centrality  and  importance  of  the  Word  of  God 
in  the  life  of  the  congregation.  The  pastor-teacher-equipper 
is  a resource  person  to  lead  the  congregation  into  an  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  Scripture  for  the  here  and  now. 
The  preacher  helps  to  bring  the  deepest  message  of  the 
Scripture  to  bear  upon  the  practical  problems  of  obedience 
in  the  areas  of  evangelism,  social  concern,  mutual  aid,  nur- 
ture, stewardship,  and  holy  living.  The  minister  of  the  Word 
is  on  call  for  every  action  group,  study  group,  fellowship 
group,  evangelistic  group,  and  every  congregational  meeting. 
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As  members  of  these  groups  seek  to  apply  the  teachings  of 
the  Scripture  to  the  problems  of  today,  the  pastor-equipper 
is  their  resource  person. 

The  preacher-teacher  does  not  make  the  decisions  for 
the  group.  It  is  the  group  along  with  the  preacher-teacher 
that  makes  decisions  in  light  of  the  message  of  Scripture. 
The  group  tests  under  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  preacher-teacher  and 
the  application  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  problems  of  today. 

It  is  also  clear  from  the  Scriptures  that  the  ordained  min- 
ister is  not  the  only  one  who  seeks  to  equip  the  ministering 
church.  He  does  so  primarily  through  the  preaching-teaching 
of  the  Scriptures;  however,  the  other  members  of  the  church 
seek  to  equip  one  another  for  ministry  through  the  gifts 
and  enablements  which  the  Holy  Spirit  gives. 

It  is  also  true  to  the  Scriptures  that  there  be  a team  of 
leaders  or  elders  for  the  church  who  serve  alongside  the 
pastor-teacher  in  the  important  role  of  equipping  the 
entire  church  for  ministering  work. 

The  Call  to  Salvation  Includes  the  Call  to  Ministry! 

Every  person  who  says  ‘yes’  to  Christ’s  call  as  Savior 
must  also  say  “yes  to  Him  as  Lord.  Christ  is  not  divided. 
When  we  enter  into  His  life,  we  enter  into  His  way  of  life! 
The  church  must  carry  forward  the  ministry  of  Christ  in  the 
world  today.  The  church  is  always  His  church,  serving  Him 
and  ministering  for  Him. 

Ephesians  4:12  tells  us  that  every  person  who  responds 
to  the  call  of  Christ  is  to  be  equipped  for  ministering 
work.  This  verse  which  reads,  “for  the  equipment  of  the 
saints,  for  the  work  of  ministry,  for  building  up  the  body 
of  Christ,  has  often  been  wrongly  understood  by  many 
of  us.  This  is  not  a list  of  three  coordinate  phrases.  This 
is  not  saying  that  the  persons  listed  in  verse  11  are  alone 
responsible  for  equipping  the  saints,  alone  responsible  for 
doing  the  work  of  ministry,  alone  responsible  for  building 
up  the  body  of  Christ.  Rather,  the  second  phrase  depends 
upon  the  first,  the  third  upon  the  second,  and  the  whole 
is  a unit. 

Paul  is  saying  that  every  member  is  called  to  enter  into 
ministering  work.  Today’s  English  Version  catches  the 
meaning — “He  did  this  to  prepare  all  God’s  people  for  the 
work  of  Christian  service,  to  build  up  the  body  of  Christ. 

This  is  certainly  in  keeping  with  the  entire  teaching  of 
the  New  Testament.  We  are  to  be  salt  to  the  earth,  witness- 
es; as  Christ  was  sent,  so  He  sends  us.  We  have  committed 
unto  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  We  are  stewards  of 
the  gospel.  1 Peter  4:10,  11  commands  us  “As  each  has 
received  a gift,  employ  it  for  one  another,  as  good  stewards 
of  God’s  varied  grace:  whoever  speaks,  as  one  who  utters 
oracles  of  God;  whoever  renders  service,  as  one  who  renders 
it  by  the  strength  which  God  supplies;  in  order  that  in  every- 
thing God  may  be  glorified  through  Jesus  Christ.  To  him 
belong  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.” 

“Nor  must  you  surrender  any  part  of  yourselves  to  sin, 
to  be  used  for  wicked  purposes.  Instead,  give  yourselves  to 
God,  as  men  who  have  been  brought  from  death  to  life,  and 
surrender  your  whole  being  to  him  to  be  used  for  righteous 


purposes  (Rom.  6:13,  TEV).° 

“Offer  yourselves  as  a living  sacrifice  to  God,  dedicated 
to  his  service  and  pleasing  to  him.  This  is  the  true  worship 
that  you  should  offer”  (Rom.  12:1,  TEV). ° 

This  is  for  every  member  of  the  church  of  Christ — not  for 
only  a few  who  are  chosen  to  function  in  a position  of 
leadership.  The  thought  is  this — to  every  one  of  us  as 
members  of  the  church  Christ  gave  some  as  apostles,  proph- 
ets, evangelists,  pastors-teachers  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
the  necessary  equipment  for  all  to  engage  in  the  blessed 
task  of  ministering  to  each  other  so  as  to  upbuild  His  body, 
the  church  itself. 

Every  member  has  an  important  responsibility  in  minister- 
ing work.  Christ  gives  to  each  of  us  gifts.  It  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  leadership  group  of  the  congregation  to  lead 
the  church  in  the  discernment  of  those  gifts  and  equipping 
and  enlisting  each  member  for  ministering  work! 

We  must  never  forget  that  we  have  all  been  called  to  a 
life  of  service — spelled  s-e-r-v-i-c-e  rather  than  s-e-r-v-e 
u-.s. 

The  Diversity  of  Gifts  for  Ministry  Results  in  a Oneness 
of  Faith  and  Knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God 

“And  so  we  shall  all  come  together  to  the  oneness  in  our 
faith  and  in  our  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God;  we  shall 
become  mature  men,  reaching  to  the  very  height  of  Christ’s 
full  stature”  (Eph.  4:13,  TEV). ° 

Fully  equipped  by  the  teachers  of  the  Word  for  our  task 
of  building  up  the  church,  we  are  to  work  on  until  all  at- 
tain full  Christian  manhood,  which  means  maturity.  We  are 
to  arrive  at  a oneness  in  faith  and  knowledge  as  a result  of 
our  mutual  ministration.  Paul  is  not  expressing  the  idea  that 
the  oneness  is  that  between  our  faith  and  our  knowledge.  But 
he  is  speaking  of  the  oneness  which  unites  us  all.  That  is — 
that  more  and  more  of  our  immature  faith  might  grow  to 
maturity  and  that  more  and  more  of  our  faulty  knowledge 
may  be  corrected  and  that  we  may  grow  to  perfection.  We 
ought  to  more  and  more  match  the  height  and  the  maturity 
of  Jesus  Christ.  By  faith  and  real  knowledge  we  are  to 
appropriate  all  the  realities  that  are  in  Christ,  and  in  this 
way  achieve  the  goal  of  oneness  in  the  Word.  To  know 
only  something  about  Christ,  God’s  Son,  is  not  enough.  We 
must  apprehend  all  that  our  faith  and  our  knowledge  are 
able  to  understand. 

Paul  is  not  through.  He  first  adds  the  negative  result  of 
arrival  at  the  goal  of  full  maturity  in  verse  14  and  then  in 
verses  15  and  16  the  positive  result. 

Verse  14  gives  the  picture  of  an  infant  in  a boat  who 
knows  nothing  about  its  control  but  is  helplessly  carried  about 
wherever  the  wind  and  waves  would  take  it. 

The  one  who  is  not  fitted  out  properly  with  the  Word  of 
faith  and  knowledge  will  be  carried  about  in  a helpless  way 
by  deceitful  teaching.  Those  who  are  being  carried  about  and 
who  are  in  this  helpless  condition  certainly  cannot  be  in- 
volved in  works  of  ministration. 

Verses  15  and  16  speak  of  the  positive  results  of  maturity. 
We  grow  up  in  every  way  to  Christ  by  speaking  the  truth 
in  love.  We  need  to  be  truthful  in  every  relationship  within 
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the  church.  Speaking  the  truth  in  love  means  that  we  speak 
openly  and  directly  with  one  another.  Too  often  we  believe 
we  are  speaking  the  truth  but  it  is  not  with  the  individual 
concerned — when  this  happens  it  is  not  in  love. 

Speaking  the  truth  in  love  means  that  we  speak  with  an 
understanding  of  the  feelings  and  concerns  of  each  member 
i of  the  church.  When  we  speak  the  truth  without  this  under- 
standing, we  do  not  speak  in  love. 

Speaking  the  truth  in  love  means  that  we  are  eager 
and  open  for  reconciliation  wherever  there  is  estrange- 
ment. We  desire  to  come  to  the  oneness  of  faith  and  knowl- 
edge spoken  of  in  verse  13. 

We  are  to  grow  up  in  every  way  that  our  relationship  to 
Christ  as  Head  requires  of  us  who  are  His  body.  In  the  last 
clause  of  verse  16  Paul  reaches  back  and  combines  all  the 


main  points  he  has  developed  from  verse  1 onward.  Here 
there  is  again  the  great  oneness,  the  body  framed  and  knit 
together,  this  body  being  in  connection  with  its  Head,  Christ. 
Here  there  is  now  still  more  clearly  the  place  of  each 
single  one  of  us  spoken  to  in  verse  7,  and  ‘the  all  of  us 
framed  and  knit  together  in  oneness  under  Christ,  the  one 
Head  and  Lord  as  spoken  to  in  verse  5.  Here  there  is 
again  every  one  of  us  with  the  grace  and  the  gifts  given 
to  him,  making  his  contribution  in  the  ministry  work  for 
upbuilding  the  whole.  Here  there  is  again  the  oneness  we 
are  to  keep  with  all  its  growth  that  is  due  to  Christ.  “The 
whole  body”  includes  every  one  of  its  members  drawing  all 
its  life  from  Jesus  Christ.  d 

°From  Good  News  for  Modem  Man  (TEV)  © American  Bible  Society,  New  York, 
1966 


A Little  Bit  of  Heaven 

By  Willard  E.  Roth 


As  a teenage  chore  boy  on  an  Iowa  farm,  I well  remember 
the  six  o’clock  morning  commercial  on  WHO  radio  urging 
farmers  (who  else  would  be  listening  that  time  of  day?)  to 
visit  a Little  Bit  of  Heaven  at  the  top  of  Brady  Street  hill 
in  Davenport. 

I’m  not  sure  what  I missed,  since  Dad  never  felt  the 
place  important  enough  to  merit  family  exploration,  yet  I 
doubt  whether  that  substitute  came  close  to  heaven’s  reality. 

Today,  however,  I know  that  I have  seen  and  heard  and 
felt  a little  bit  of  heaven.  Not  at  the  top  of  Brady  Street 
nor  along  Golden  Boulevard,  but  on  Avenir  Venue  beside  the 
Congo  River  in  the  center  of  what  my  sixth  grade  geography 
book  called  “the  dark  continent. 

Trying  to  report  the  happening  to  someone  not  present 
is  like  trying  to  explain  to  a blind  man  what  a rainbow 
looks  like.  Just  as  the  hues  of  a rainbow  defy  description,  so 
a depth  experience  in  international  Anabaptist  fellowship 
resists  recounting. 

The  occasion  was  the  joint  meeting  of  20  representatives 
of  the  Africa  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  Fellowship 
(AMBCF)  and  the  18-member  Planning  Committee  for  the 
ninth  Mennonite  World  Conference  (MWC).  The  time  was 
just  after  Apollo  11  got  back  from  the  moon.  The  place  was 
the  Congo  Inland  Mission  hostel  in  Kinshasa.  The  agenda 
item  responsible  for  all  the  furor  was  simply  labeled  ‘‘Sharing 
what  God  is  doing  in  my  brotherhood  and  in  my  life.’ 

During  that  historic  day  in  August  1969,  brothers  from  five 
continents  opened  their  hearts  to  one  another  in  a marvelous 
yet  modest  way.  MWC  President  Erland  Waltner  put  it  suc- 
cinctly: “We  have  found  that  Jesus  Christ  is  here.  We  have 
experienced  His  living  presence  in  the  bond  of  brotherhood. 


Willard  E.  Roth  is  serving  in  Accra,  Ghana. 


Congo  in  the  Limelight 

That  testimonies  from  the  host  country  attracted  the  lime- 
light was  both  appropriate  and  understandable,  for  Congo 
counts  half  the  African  Mennonite  population.  Further,  in 
the  last  decade  the  newly  founded  Mennonite  community  in 
Congo  has  undergone  severe  trials  during  the  turmoil  and 
bloodshed  after  political  independence  in  1960. 

For  example,  veteran  Congo  missionary  Jim  Bertsche  had 
earlier  recounted  some  of  the  destruction  in  Mennonites 
Around  the  World,  a panorama  of  global  Mennonitism  pub- 
lished for  the  1967  MWC  in  Holland.  He  described  the  Kwilu 
“Jeunesse”  Rebellion  of  early  1964  as  “15  insane  days’  dur- 
ing which  torch,  lash,  gas  bomb,  and  bush  knife  were  used 
to  terrorize  the  common  people  into  trembling  submission  to 
the  rebels:  By  February  1964  the  church  stood  alone  amidst 

the  murky  tides  of  rebel  control  which  opposed  the  central 
government,  missions,  the  church,  the  white  man,  and  most 
everything  that  stemmed  from  his  efforts  and  purposes. 

Pastor  Falunga  Eli  from  the  Mukedi  area,  where  the 
Mulele  rebellion  crossed  back  and  forth,  presented  a glowing 
witness  to  God’s  grace  during  difficult  days. 

“Anyone  who  has  lived  through  this  period,”  he  began, 
“need  not  be  reminded  of  anything,  for  he  well  recalls  his 
own  memories.  Before  the  rebellion  broke  we  were  going 
forward  in  our  church  work,  but  the  rebellion  truly  upset 
and  spoiled  everything.  We  were  unsure  of  even  a place  to 
sleep  as  the  wild  grass  and  high  forest  became  our  home.  I 
won’t  waste  time  reporting  the  material  things  which  were 
lost  but  simply  remind  you  that  the  lives  of  many  of  us  were 
continually  in  jeopardy  and  danger.  In  one  instance  I spent 
four  hours  in  a dungeon  because  I conducted  a Christian 
wedding;  the  rebels  spread  the  report,  American  influence 
is  not  finished  in  our  area — to  think  that  a Christian  wedding 
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was  conducted  in  our  day  and  in  our  time!’ 

‘Since  the  power  of  rebel  leaders  has  been  broken  we 
have  been  struggling  to  relaunch  our  church  life.  Present 
problems  greatly  test  our  ability,  our  strength,  our  wisdom. 
Many  fellow  believers  still  live  in  great  difficulty.  Yet  we  can 
truthfully  say  that  the  church  has  been  purified  through  all 
of  this.’ 

'We  Prepared  for  the  End" 

Another  moving  episode  was  the  one  related  by  Pastor 
Kamba  Jean  from  South  Kasai.  He  explained  how  he  and 
a fellow  pastor  had  traveled  about  50  miles  for  an  evange- 
listic campaign  when  battle  broke  out  behind  them  forcing 
them  to  be  separated  from  their  home  for  three  or  four 
months.  Finally  they  decided  to  risk  returning  only  to  be 
promptly  arrested  by  young  militants  whose  leader  imme- 
diately said,  “There  are  no  good  relations  between  us.  You 
are  against  us;  so  we  must  put  you  to  death  before  sundown. 

“We  prepared  for  the  end,’’  Pastor  Kamba  went  on.  “At 
four  o’clock  we  heard  the  noise  of  an  incoming  vehicle  which 
terrified  our  captors.  ‘Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  get  out,’  I 
told  my  partner;  ‘this  is  the  help  of  God.  Let  us  go  quickly.’ 
With  no  shoes,  no  clothes,  no  bicycle,  we  ran  toward  home 
but  quickly  were  confronted  with  a crocodile-infested  river! 
Now  what?  Behind  were  enemy  forces.  Ahead  were  the 
crocodiles.  We  dared  not  go  back;  so  we  cast  ourselves  into 
the  river  trusting  God.  He  protected  us  to  our  homes.  Our 
families  were  already  grieving  our  sure  death  by  the  time 
we  were  reunited.  If  you  didn  t see  the  battles,  he  con- 
cluded, “you  can’t  begin  to  understand  how  great  and  how 
difficult  the  situation  was.  When  we  think  back,  we  can  do 
nothing  but  cry.  We  thank  God  for  His  mercy  and  help 
and  for  causing  His  Word  to  grow.’’ 

Dean  of  the  Congolese  Mennonite  leaders,  Pastor  Mathieu 
Kazadi  pointed  to  Rom.  8:28  as  the  promise  which  he 
claimed  during  the  days  of  persecution  and  resettlement:  “All 
things  work  together  for  good  for  those  who  love  God.  He 
described  how  he  was  requested  to  establish  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  refugee  territory  and  told  how  the  church  has 
been  growing  with  500  baptisms  during  the  past  year.  “Only 
the  strength  of  God  enabled  us  to  move  forward.  In  that 
strength  we  keep  going  ahead,  for  there  is  much  work  for 
the  church  to  do. 

Coming  more  directly  to  the  present  situation  in  Congo, 
Brother  Bertsche  noted  that  there  are  many  things  for  which 
to  be  grateful.  Continuing  witness  is  being  maintained  as 
evidenced  by  new  members  being  added  to  the  church  con- 
tinually; church  contributions  for  the  Evangelical  Mennonite 
Church  in  Congo  alone  last  year  approached  $25,000;  an 
impact  is  being  felt  from  the  ministry  of  younger  church 
leaders;  Mennonite  fellowships  are  being  established  in  urban 
areas. 

“However,’  he  summarized,  “if  the  church  is  to  maintain 
its  energy  as  it  now  exists  in  all  its  far-flung  areas  among 
divergent  tribes,  we  will  have  to  experience  a moving  of  the 
Lord  among  us  as  His  Spirit  of  love  lifts  us  above  the 
regional  and  tribal  rivalries  which  are  so  much  a part  of 
our  Bantu  culture.” 


Attention  turned  to  other  parts  of  Africa.  Million  Belete, 
who  represents  his  continent  on  the  MWC  Presidium,  ex- 
plained how  Christianity  was  planted  in  his  home  country 
of  Ethiopia  early  in  the  Christian  era,  but  today  lies  buried 
in  the  liturgy  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  In  this  context  a , 
600-member  Mennonite  fellowship  seeks  to  witness  to  the 
dynamic  personal  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

From  Somalia,  Said  Sheikh  Samatar  told  how  a fanatic 
Moslem  priest  stabbed  a missionary  in  1962.  Because  of  this 
first  Anabaptist  martyr  in  the  twentieth  century,  a Christian 
church  now  exists  in  a country  which  registers  99.9  percent 
Moslems  and  in  which  only  Islam  dare  legally  be  propagated. 

Pastor  Hezekia  Sarya,  representing  the  Tanganyika  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Tanzania  and  Kenya  totaling  7,850,  spoke  L 
in  Swahili.  “The  Spirit  of  God  has  had  liberty  in  our  midst. 
We  are  happy  that  God  has  led  us  and  He  keeps  us  warm 
in  His  Spirit.  Although  we  are  small  in  numbers  in  the 
whole  Christian  family,  we  have  much  influence  for  which 
we  praise  God.’ 

Representatives  from  two  other  African  areas  were  not 
present  because  of  political  problems.  Brethren  in  Christ 
leader  Alvin  Burkholder  spoke  in  behalf  of  their  fellowship 
in  Zambia  and  Rhodesia  which  he  had  just  visited.  He  said 
that  although  the  political  situation  is  causing  great  concern, 
God’s  Spirit  is  working.  Moving  across  the  continent  to  West 
Africa,  Edwin  I.  Weaver  extended  greetings  from  the  Menno- 
nite congregations  in  Nigeria  which  have  been  without  mis- 
sion leadership  since  evacuation  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  which  continues  to  divide  the  country,  but  God’s  people 
continue  to  grow  in  His  grace. 

Secretary  of  the  Ghana  Mennonite  Church,  Isaac  Sackey, 
asked,  “I  wonder  what  would  happen  in  Ghana  if  we  would 
have  the  trouble  which  our  brothers  in  Congo  and  Nigeria 
have  had;  would  we  be  able  to  survive  opposition?  Even 
after  10  years  we  have  no  trained  Ghanaian  leadership  in 
the  Mennonite  Church.  I’m  afraid  persecution  would  wipe 
us  out.  He  mentioned  their  need  for  moving  from  a village 
to  a city  oriented  program  if  a strong  church  is  to  emerge. 

Similar,  Yet  Different 

God,  too,  is  pouring  out  His  grace  and  working  His  will 
on  other  continents  as  well.  Brothers  spoke  of  joys  and  con- 
cerns. In  some  ways  the  reports  were  strangely  similar;  in 
other  respects  understandinglv  different.  Like  the  writer  of 
Hebrews,  I find  there  isn  t time  to  recount  in  detail  the  other 
examples  of  faith  which  were  narrated:  from  Indonesia  and 
India,  from  Holland  and  France,  from  Brazil  and  Uruguay, 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Speaking  a personal  word,  J.  A.  Toews  from  Canada 
echoed  a common  feeling  of  many  who  had  gathered.  “In 
an  increasingly  complex  world  I am  learning  to  live  with 
provisional  answers.  Like  Paul,  I know  in  part  and  I 
prophesy  in  part.  If  a Christian  today  has  all  the  answers, 
he  surely  doesn’t  understand  the  question;  if  he  has  no 
answers,  he  hasn  t experienced  God  s grace  which  I still  find 
adequate  for  today.” 

At  the  end  of  the  day  we  knew  without  doubt  that  we  had 
previewed  heaven.  Q 
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OVERSEAS  MISSIONARY  DIRECTORY 


Fall,  1969 


The  overseas  missionary  directory  appears  twice  each  year 
— in  the  last  issues  of  Gospel  Herald  for  March  and  Septem- 
ber. Included  on  this  list  are  missionaries  of  all  boards  of 
the  Mennonite  Church — approximately  500  of  them. 

For  your  convenience  the  directory  may  be  lifted  off  the 
staples  and  inserted  in  your  personal  devotional  material, 
or  in  your  correspondence  folder. 

Postage  rates  are  included  on  the  last  page.  Write  to  your 
missionaries,  and  above  all.  pray  for  them. 

With  the  sizable  number  of  overseas  missionaries  and 
constant  movement  of  missionary  personnel,  it  may  happen 
that  these  addresses  will  be  changed  toward  the  end  of  this 


list's  use.  Gospel  Herald  attempts  to  keep  these  changes 
clear  in  its  Church  News  pages. 

The  numerous  names  make  it  difficult  to  pray  meaning- 
fully for  them,  but  if  you  keep  the  directory  handy  as  you 

read  mission  news  or  prayer  requests  in  Gospel  Herald,  you 
will  be  able  to  pray  for  those  in  the  country  and  circum- 
stances you  are  reading  about,  and  by  name.  Perhaps  more 
than  anything  else,  those  whom  we  send  out  as  a church 

appreciate  our  prayer  support. 

Additional  copies  of  this  list  are  available  at  no  charge 

from  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  Elkhart. 
Indiana  46514. 


ALGERIA 

Haldemann.  Annie.  7 rue  Paul  Bert.  Alger.  Algeria 
Hostetler.  Marian.  B.P.  401.  Constantine.  Algeria 
Stetter.  Robert  M.  and  Lila  Rae.  2.  rue  No.  5 Dar  Naama.  El  Biar  (Alger) 

^ Polly.  Susan.  Marie,  and  Carolyn  Stetter 

Overseas  Mission  Associates 

Good.  Ellis  and  Mary  Ellen.  Cite  les  Acacias.  Lot  27,  Bloc  4,  Immueble  C,  rue  de  la  Palestine. 
Medea,  Algeria 

On  Furlough 

( Shoup.  Mary  Ellen,  8437  Lilianthal  Ave..  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90045 

ARGENTINA 

I In  Central  Province 

Brenneman.  Don  and  Marilyn.  Rivarola  280.  Pehuajo.  FNDFS.  Argentina 
David.  Jonathan,  and  Rosalind  Brenneman 

Brunk.  Lawrence  and  Dorothy.  L de  la  Torre  474,  Santa  Rosa.  FNDFS.  La  Pampa.  Argentina 
Patricia,  Susan,  and  Debora  Brunk 

! Erb.  Delbert  and  Ruth.  Casilla  de  Correo  39.  Bragado,  FNDFS,  Argentina 
i David.  Patricia,  and  Miguel  Erb 

Goldfus.  Ross  and  Ruth.  San  Pablo  681 . Salto.  F.N.U..  Argentina 
i Anita  and  John  Goldfus 

Schwartzentruber  Earl  and  Genevieve.  Escalada  1 195.  Bragado.  FNDFS.  Argentina 
Douglas.  David,  and  Domta  Schwartzentruber 
Sieber.  Floyd  and  Alice.  Casilla  de  Correo  41.  Choele-Choel,  Rio  Negro,  Argentina 
John  Sieber 

Snyder.  Mario  and  Egda.  Urquiza  312.  Ramos  Mejia.  Buenos  Aires.  Argentina 
i Mary.  Mark.  Anne,  and  Debora  Snyder 

On  Retirement  from  Central  Province 

Hallman.  William  and  Beatrice.  1 508  S.  Eighth  St.,  Goshen,  Ind  46526 
Hershey.  Mrs.  T.  K..  1 508  S.  Eighth  St..  Goshen.  Ind.  46526 
Rutt.  Mrs.  Mary,  527  W.  Orange  St..  Lancaster.  Pa.  17603 

Swartzentruber.  Mrs.  Edna.  Godoy  448 — T.  E 660.  Pehuajo,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

In  the  Chaco 

Buckwalter,  Albert  and  Lois.  Casilla  53,  Pcia.  R.  Saenz  Pena.  Pro.  de  Chaco,  Argentina 
I Naomi.  Timothy,  and  Stephen  Buckwalter 

Mast,  Michael  and  Mattie  Marie.  Casilla  53.  Pcia.  R.  Saenz  Pena.  Pro.  de  Chaco,  Argentina 
. Merle  Mast 

Under  Appointment  to  the  Chaco  (In  Language  School) 

: Horst.  Willis  and  Byrdalene.  Apartado  2240,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 
i Rene  Horst 

On  Retirement  from  the  Chaco 

j Shank.  J W and  Selena,  Schowalter  Villa.  Hesston.  Kan.  67062 

BELGIUM 

Otto.  Robert  and  Wilda,  1 3.  Avenue  Leon  Houyoux.  Brussels  1 6,  Belgium 
i Michael.  Peter,  and  Laurie  Otto 

* Rolon,  Samuel  and  Dorcas.  1 5,  rue  de  la  Filature.  Brussels  6.  Belgium 
Juanita.  Nancy.  Peter,  and  Rosalie  Rolon 

hank.  David  and  Wilma,  61  Avenue  des  Combattants.  Genval,  Belgium 
Crissie  and  Rachel  Shank 

BRAZIL 

In  Araguacema,  Goias 

Carpenter,  Ann,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema.  Goias,  Brazil 
Eberly,  Joyce,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission.  Araguacema.  Goias.  Brazil 
Gerber.  Robert  and  Fran,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission.  Araguacema.  Goias,  Brazil 
Mark  and  John  Gerber 

I /Oder.  Dorothy,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission.  Araguacema,  Goias,  Brazil 

)n  Sao  Paulo  State 

Ashley,  Cecil  and  Margaret,  Caixa  Postal  1 1 922,  Lapa.  Sao  Paulo  10,  Est.  de  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil 
Marcos  Ashley 

| Graber,  Harvey  and  Miriam,  C P 597.  Ribierao  Preto.  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
John,  Merlin.  Millard.  Carol,  and  Galen  Graber 


Hostetler.  David  and  Rosanna.  C.P  1013,  Campinas.  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil 
Michael.  Marcus,  James.  Marcella,  and  Monica  Hostetler 
Kaczor,  Gerald  and  Valetta,  C.P.  1013.  Campinas,  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil 
Dawn  Kaczor 

Sawatsky,  Peter  and  Alice.  Alameda  Dos  Anapurus,  974  Indianopolis.  Sao  Paulo  21,  Est.  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil 

Stephen.  John,  Paul,  and  Debora  Sawatsky 
Schwartzentruber.  Kenneth  and  Grace,  C.P.  1013,  Campinas.  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil 
Virginia,  Wilda,  Michele,  and  Kenneth  Schwartzentruber 
Yoder.  Arlin  and  Mary  Lou.  C.P.  204,  Sao  Carlos,  S.P.,  Brazil 
Douglas  and  Kevin  Yoder 
On  Furlough 

Musselman,  Glenn  and  Lois.  Fuller  Theological  Seminary,  1 35  N.  Oakland  Ave.,  Pasadena. 

Calif.  91101 

Crissie.  Sonia,  Regina,  Cecilia,  and  Anita  Musselman 

In  Brasilia,  Federal  District 

Hochstetler,  Otis  and  Betty,  Caixa  Postal  560,  Brasilia,  D.F.,  Brazil 
Richard  Hochstetler 

Overseas  Mission  Associates 

Blough,  James  and  Marva,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission.  Araguacema.  Goias,  Brazil 
Blough.  John  and  Isabelle,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission.  Araguacema.  Goias,  Brazil 
John  and  Janelle  Blough 

Eichelberger,  Mildred,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission.  Araguacema,  Goias.  Brazil 
Eisenbeis.  Larry  and  Anette.  c/o  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias,  Brazil 
Anita,  Chris.  Timothy,  and  Philip  Eisenbeis 
Hertzler.  Byron  and  Mary  Alice,  c/o  Mennonite  Mission.  Araguacema.  Goias.  Brazil 
Carol,  Janet,  and  Timothy  Hertzler 
Stuckey,  Keith,  C.P.  7004,  Curitiba,  Parana,  Brazil 
Yoder.  Michael,  C.P.  560,  Brasilia,  D.F.,  Brazil 
On  Furlough 

Kissell,  Richard  and  Novelda,  R.R.  2,  Hollsopple,  Pa.  1 5935 
Kathleen,  Girven.  Barbara,  and  Rebecca  Kissell 

BRITISH  HONDURAS 

Martin.  Paul  Z.  and  Ella.  P.O.  Box  461 , Belize,  British  Honduras 
Stoltzfus,  Ben  and  Rebecca.  P.O.  Box  30.  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras 
Cynthia  and  Denise  Stoltzfus 

Mission  Associates 

Beiler,  Barbara.  Box  30.  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras 

Martzall,  Glenn  D and  Dorcas,  P.O.  Box  461.  Belize  City.  British  Honduras 

Miller.  Judith.  P.O.  Box  30,  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras 

VS  Workers 

Heller,  Roger.  Box  30.  Orange  Walk.  British  Honduras 
Hollinger,  David,  Box  27.  San  Ignacio.  Cayo  District.  British  Honduras 
Musser.  James.  P.O.  Box  46 1 . Belize  City.  British  Honduras 
Nissley.  J.  D.,  Box  461 , Belize  City.  British  Honduras 
Sauder.  Donald.  P.O.  Box  461 . Belize  City.  British  Honduras 
Slagell,  Warren.  Box  27,  San  Ignacio.  Cayo  District,  British  Honduras 
Weaver,  Ronald,  Box  461 , Belize  City,  British  Honduras 
On  Furlough 

Eberly.  Miriam.  27  N.  State  St..  Brownstown.  Pa.  1 7508 

Language  Study 

Boll,  Mabel  Jean,  Apartado  2240.  San  Jose.  Costa  Rica 
Stoltzfus,  Dr.  Elam  and  Miriam.  Apartado  2240,  San  Jose.  Costa  Rica 
Michael  and  Gerald  Stoltzfus 

COSTA  RICA 

Coblentz.  Menno  and  Martha,  Puerto  Viejo  de  Sarapiqui,  Costa  Rica 
Janet  and  Jerry  Coblentz 

Diener.  Eugene,  Apartado  4520,  San  Jose.  Costa  Rica 
Lehman.  Elmer  and  Eileen.  Lista  de  Correo.  Heredia.  Costa  Rica 
Emily.  Elnora.  Erland,  Marvin,  and  Melvin  Lehman 
Schlabach,  Raymond  and  Susie,  Bambu  de  Talamanca.  Limon.  Costa  Rica 
Miriam.  Rebecca  Sue.  and  Sherilyn  Schlabach 


On  Furlough 

Helmuth.  Henry  and  Esther.  Eastern  Mennomte  College.  Harrisonburg.  Va.  22801 
Virginia  and  Cheryl  Helmuth 

Overseas  Voluntary  Service 

Bontrager,  Viola.  Apartado  2240.  San  Jose.  Costa  Rica 
Delagrange.  Harold.  Puerto  Viejo  de  Sarapiqui.  Costa  Rica 
Mayer.  Verda.  Puerto  Viejo  de  Limon.  Costa  Rica 
Miller.  Elroy.  Upala.  Alajuela,  Costa  Rica 
Moser.  Lawrence,  Chauita,  Limon,  Costa  Rica 
Schrock.  Steve.  Puerto  Viejo  de  Sarapiqui.  Costa  Rica 
Troyer.  Owen,  Chauita.  Limon.  Costa  Rica 
Yoder.  Jason.  Upala.  Alajuela.  Costa  Rica 
Yoder.  Katie.  Puerto  Viejo  de  Limon.  Costa  Rica 

ECUADOR 

Kaneko,  Hiroshi  and  Chieko.  World  Radio  Missionary  Fellowship.  Casilla  69 1 . Quito,  Ecuador 
Mitsumasa  and  Makiko  Kaneko 

ENGLAND 

Friesen.  Menno  and  Shirley.  14  Shepherd  s Hill,  Highgate.  London.  N 6,  England 
Paul.  Laura,  and  Julia  Friesen 

Overseas  Mission  Associates 

Beyler,  Elizabeth  Ann,  14  Shepherd's  Hill.  Highgate.  London.  N 6.  England 
Hertzler.  Martha.  14  Shepherd's  Hill.  Highgate.  London.  N 6.  England 

Retired 

Coffman,  John  and  Eileen.  1 1 Onslow  Garden.  London.  N 10.  England 
Leatherman,  Quintus  and  Miriam,  2 1 2 Salem.  Andover.  Mass  01810 

ETHIOPIA 


FRANCE 

Miller.  Marlin  and  Ruthann.  5 Rue  des  Platanes.  91  Savigny-sur-Orge.  France 
Rachel,  Eric,  and  Lynelle  Miller 

Witmer.  Robert  and  Lois.  249  Ave.  de  la  Division  Leclerc.  92  Chatenay-Malabry.  France 
Debra.  Philip.  Jerold.  and  Myriam  Witmer 

GHANA 

Burkhart.  Lydia,  The  Clinic.  Amasaman,  Ghana 

Grove.  Erma.  Box  5485,  Accra.  Ghana 

Horst.  Laurence  and  Marian.  P.O.  Box  5485.  Accra.  Ghana 
Ramona  Horst 

Kurtz.  Anna  Marie,  The  Clinic,  Amasaman.  Ghana 

Overseas  Mission  Associates 

Gascho.  John.  P.O.  Box  40,  Bawku.  U R..  Ghana 

Lambright,  Warren  and  Janice,  E P C.  Hospital.  Box  5.  Adidome.  V.R..  Ghana 
Eric  Lambright 

Myers.  Dallas,  c/o  Christian  Service  Committee.  P.O.  Box  40.  Bawku.  U.R..  Ghana 

Roth.  Willard  and  Alice.  Box  5485.  Accra.  Ghana 
Carla  and  Kevin  Roth 

GUATEMALA 

Landis.  Richard  and  Lois.  Apartado  1 779,  Guatemala  City.  Guatemala 
Karl,  Keith,  and  Kenneth  Landis 

Lehman.  Larry  and  Helen.  San  Pedro  Carcha.  Alta  Verapaz.  Guatemala 
Douglas  Lehman 


Overseas  Voluntary  Service 

Eby.  Carl,  San  Pedro  Carcha.  Alta  Verapaz,  Guatemala 
Hollinger.  Ken.  San  Pedro  Carcha.  Alta  Verapaz.  Guatemala 
Kuhns.  Ray.  San  Pedro  Carcha.  Alta  Verapaz,  Guatemala 

GUYANA 

Kratz,  Paul  and  Evelyn.  P.O.  Box  468,  Georgetown.  Guyana 
Celah  Kratz 

HAITI 

Lind.  Wilbert  and  Rhoda.  35  N.  1 1th  St..  Akron.  Pa.  1 7501 
Daniel.  Miriam,  and  Joyce  Lind 

HONDURAS 

Clymer.  Erma.  Apartado  143-C.  Tegucigalpa.  D C , Honduras 
Herr.  Rebecca.  Gualaco,  Olancho.  Honduras 
Hess.  James  and  Beatrice.  Apartado  738.  Tegucigalpa.  Honduras 
Richard.  Gerald,  and  Elizabeth  Ann  Hess 
Hockman,  Norman  and  Grace.  Apartado  77.  La  Ceiba  Honduras 
Larry.  James.  Susan,  and  Joseph  Hockman 
Sauder.  James  and  Rhoda.  Tocoa.  Honduras 
Ronda.  Anthony.  Philip,  and  David  Sauder 
Sauder.  Ruth.  Apartado  143-C.  Tegucigalpa.  D C..  Honduras 
Sensemg.  Dean  and  Marilyn.  Apartado  143-C.  Tegucigalpa.  D C . Honduras 
Kevin  A.  Sensemg 

Showalter.  Dorothy  P . Apartado  738.  Tegucigalpa.  D C . Honduras 
Stauffer.  LaMar  and  Kathryn.  Apartado  77.  La  Ceiba.  Honduras 
Dean.  Doreen,  and  Debra  Stauffer 
Zimmerman.  George  and  Lois.  Trujillo.  Honduras 
Timothy  Zimmerman 
Overseas  Voluntary  Service 
Clymer.  Donald.  Guanaja.  Bay  Islands.  Honduras 
Denlmger.  Lester.  Sava.  Honduras 
Frey.  Ken.  Apartado  77.  La  Ceiba.  Honduras 
Horst.  Kenneth.  Apartado  738.  Tegucigalpa.  D C . Honduras 
Metzler.  Lehman  and  Alta  Mae.  Trujillo.  Honduras 
Remford.  Ken.  Apartado  738.  Tegucigalpa.  D C . Honduras 
Rodgers.  Robert.  Tocoa.  Honduras 
Siegrist.  Marvin,  Apartado  77.  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 
Stauffer,  Lowell.  Apartado  77.  La  Ceiba.  Honduras 
Weaver.  Galen.  Apartado  77.  La  Ceiba.  Honduras 
Weaver.  James.  San  Esteban.  Honduras 
Wenger.  Irvin  and  Janet.  Apartado  77.  La  Ceiba.  Honduras 
Widders.  Irvin.  Apartado  77.  La  Ceiba.  Honduras 
Mission  Associates 

Herr.  Anna  Mae.  Apartado  143-C.  Tegucigalpa.  D C . Honduras 
Horning.  Carl.  Apartado  143-C.  Tegucigalpa.  D C Honduras 
Kurtz.  Lydia.  Apartado  143-C.  Tegucigalpa,  D C . Honduras 
Lapp,  Marvin  and  Mary,  Apartado  143-C.  Tegucigalpa.  D C . Honduras 
Jay.  Ernest,  and  Gerald  Lapp 

Sauder.  Dorothy.  Apartado  143-C.  Tegucigalpa.  Honduras 

On  Furlough 

Stauffer.  Elam  K and  Doris.  1407  Lakewood  Drive.  Columbia.  Mo  65201 
Yoder.  Amzie  and  Fannie.  R 1.  Box  104.  Middlebury.  Ind  46540 
Ronald.  Annetta.  and  Mark  Yoder 

Language  Study: 

Leaman.  Mary.  Apartado  2240.  San  Jose.  Costa  Rica 

HONG  KONG 

Kurtz,  Ira  A . Jr.,  and  Evelyn.  P 0 Box  9283.  Kowloon.  Hong  Kong 
Metzler.  Everett  and  Margaret.  P 0 Box  9283.  Kowloon.  Hong  Kong 
Eric.  Gretchen.  Malcolm.  Andre,  and  Jennifer  Metzler 

INDIA 

In  Madhya  Pradesh 

Erb.  Elizabeth.  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital.  Dhamtari.  M P . India 
Flisher.  Jacob  and  Arvilla.  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital.  Dhamtari.  M P . India 
Mary.  Judith.  Sylvia,  and  Jeanette  Flisher 
Friesen.  John  and  Genevieve.  Shantipur  via  Dhamtari.  M P . India 
Friesen.  Weldon  and  LuEtta.  Shantipur  via  Dhamtari.  M P , India 
Cynthia  Friesen 

Moyer.  Marie.  EFI  Offices.  Civil  Lines.  Jhansi.  U P . India 

Nafziger.  Florence.  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital.  Dhamtari.  M P..  India 

Sell.  Blanche.  Christian  Hospital.  Dhamtari.  M P . India 

Yutzy.  Katherine.  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital.  Dhamtari.  M.P  . India 

On  Furlough  from  Madhya  Pradesh 

Miller.  S.  Paul  and  Vesta.  1015  S 1 5th  St..  Goshen.  Ind  46526 
On  Retirement  from  Madhya  Pradesh 

Brunk.  A C..  Schowalter  Villa.  Hesston.  Kan.  67062 

Esch.  Mina  B . Schowalter  Villa,  Hesston.  Kan.  67062 

Friesen.  Florence.  Schowalter  Villa.  Hesston.  Kan.  67062 

Good.  Mary  M . Greencroft  Villa.  26E,  2000  S 1 5th  St..  Goshen.  Ind  46526 

In  Bihar 

Beachy.  John  and  Miriam,  Chandwa  P.O  . Palamau  District.  Bihar.  India 
Lynette  and  Kenton  Beachy 

Kniss.  Mark  and  Betty.  Nav  Jivan  Hospital.  Satbarwa.  Palamau  District.  Bihar.  India 
Lois.  James.  Robert,  and  Eric  Kniss 
Kniss.  Paul  and  Esther.  Box  50.  Ranchi  P.O  . Ranchi  Dist . Bihar.  India 
Schumm.  Dale  and  Laura,  Latehar.  Palamau  District.  Bihar.  India 
Kristine  and  Dwight  Schumm 
On  Retirement  from  Bihar 

Vogt.  Esther,  c/o  Dean  Nafziger.  Hopedale.  III.  61747 

In  Landour 

Brenneman.  Mary  Jane.  Woodstock  School.  Landour.  Mussoorie.  U P . India 

Overseas  Mission  Associates 

Liechty.  Russel  and  Marjorie.  Woodstock  School.  Landour.  Mussoorie.  U P . India 
Joseph.  Jane.  Mark,  and  Daniel  Liechty 
Lind.  Dan  and  Anna.  Woodstock  School.  Landour.  Mussoorie.  UP.  India 
Dirk  Lind 

Yoder.  David  and  Adeline.  Woodstock  School.  Landour.  Mussoorie.  U P , India 


Beachy.  Dwight  and  Verna.  P 0 Box  1 44.  Nazareth.  Ethiopia 
Kevin  and  Brenda  Beachy 
Becker.  Esther.  Box  144,  Nazareth.  Ethiopia 
Gamber.  Henry  and  Pearl.  P.O  Box  102.  Dire  Dawa.  Ethiopia 
Marion.  Timothy,  and  James  Gamber 
Hartzler,  Martha.  Box  102.  Dire  Dawa.  Ethiopia 
Hege,  Nathan  and  Arlene,  Box  1 1 65.  Addis  Ababa.  Ethiopia 
John.  Peter.  Beth,  and  Harold  Hege 
Housman,  Dr.  Harold  and  Miriam.  P.O.  Box  102.  Dire  Dawa,  Ethiopia 
Pierre,  Ina  Sue,  and  Heidi  Housman 
Lehman.  J Paul  and  Erma.  Box  2060.  Addis  Ababa.  Ethiopia 
Wayne  and  Lois  Lehman 

Ness.  Dan  and  Mary  Ellen.  P.O  Box  1 1 65.  Addis  Ababa.  Ethiopia 
Carol  Lavonne  Ness 

Rush,  Sara.  P 0.  Box  1 1 65.  Addis  Ababa.  Ethiopia 
Sensemg.  Daniel  and  Blanche.  Box  1 1 65.  Addis  Ababa.  Ethiopia 
Daniel.  Jr . Sensemg 

Shenk,  Calvin  and  Marie,  Box  144.  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Douglas.  Duane,  and  Donna  Shenk 
Shertzer.  Janet.  P.O.  Box  144.  Nazareth.  Ethiopia 
Snyder.  Alice,  P.O.  Box  1 1 65.  Addis  Ababa.  Ethiopia 
Yoder.  Dr  Paul  and  Daisy.  P.O.  Box  84.  Nazareth.  Ethiopia 
Debra,  Daniel.  Paul,  and  Judith  Yoder 
Mission  Associates 

Groff,  Anna  Margaret.  P.O  Box  84.  Nazareth.  Ethiopia 
Hansen.  Carl  and  Vera.  P.O  Box  144.  Nazareth.  Ethiopia 
Cynthia.  Karen,  and  Sheryl  Hansen 
Keeport.  Grace,  P.O.  Box  102,  Dire  Dawa.  Ethiopia 
Kraybill.  Herbert  and  Sharon.  P.O.  Box  144.  Nazareth.  Ethiopia 
Kreider.  Arlene.  P.O  Box  1 1 65.  Addis  Ababa.  Ethiopia 
Nissley.  Dr  Marlin  and  Martha.  Box  1 1 65.  Addis  Ababa.  Ethiopia 
Jenelle  and  Gwendolyn  Nissley 
Peifer,  Marie,  P.O  Box  84.  Nazareth.  Ethiopia 
Sensemch,  Dorothy.  P 0 Box  84.  Nazareth.  Ethiopia 
Sensemg.  Ruth  Ann.  P 0 Box  1 1 65.  Addis  Ababa.  Ethiopia 
Wert.  Dr  Roy  and  Esther.  P.O  Box  84.  Nazareth.  Ethiopia 
Glenda  and  Carolyn  Wert 
Yoder.  Leona.  Box  2060.  Addis  Ababa.  Ethiopia 
On  Furlough 

Garber.  Robert  and  Alta.  School  of  Church  Growth.  Fuller  Seminary.  135  N Oakland  Ave 
Pasadena.  Calif  91101 

Gingrich,  Paul  and  Ann.  2 1 5 Carter  Ave..  Goshen.  Ind  46526 
Larry.  Robert.  Bonita.  Michael.  Jon  Lynn,  and  Lynda  Gingrich 
Horst.  Nevin  and  Blanche.  8 Elowro  Dr..  Newport  News,  Va.  23602 
Jeanne.  Philip.  Phyllis.  Rachel,  and  Timothy  Horst 
Sensemg,  Janice.  362  W Main  St..  New  Holland,  Pa. 


ISRAEL 


MEXICO 


Kreider.  Roy  and  Florence.  26  Rehov  Hagefen,  Neve  Magen.  Ramat  Hasharon.  Israel 
David.  Jonathan,  and  Rosemary  Kreider 
Swarr.  Paul  and  Bertha,  1 3 Shaanan  St..  Ramat  Gan.  Israel 
David.  Evelyn,  and  Carolyn  Swarr 

Wenger.  John  R.  and  Lucille.  42  Hazait  St..  Neve  Magen.  Ramat  Hasharon.  Israel 
Paula.  Sharon,  and  Julia  Wenger 

ITALY 

Brunk.  George  R III  and  Erma.  Viale  Regina  Margherita.  19.  Palermo.  Sicily.  Italy 

T Eberly.  Willard  and  Eva.  Casella  Postale  680.  50100  Florence.  Italy 
Maurita  Eberly 

j Lehman.  Paul  and  Naomi,  via  Arziqnano  65.  36100  Vicenza.  Italy 
Jerry  Lehman 

JAMAICA 

Brunk.  Kenneth  S.  and  Twila.  Box  35.  Kingston  8.  Jamaica.  West  Indies 
Donald  Harvey  and  Jean  Lynette  Brunk 

Heatwole.  Willard  and  Melba.  39  Farewell  Ave..  Kingston  1 0.  Jamaica.  West  Indies 
Jerrel.  Conrad.  Jewel.  Ransford.  and  Marolyn  Frances  Heatwole 
Kauffman.  Doreen.  7 Whitehall  Terrace.  Kingston  8.  Jamaica 
Kmcely.  Hazel.  Box  9.  Retreat.  Jamaica 

1 Lehman.  Gerald  and  Sara  Jane.  Christian  Deaf  Fellowship  Center.  4 Cassia  Park  Road. 

Kingston  10,  Jamaica 
Chester.  Zonya.  and  Cherina  Lehman 
Shank.  Audrey.  Box  1 82.  Kingston  8.  Jamaica.  West  Indies 
Shank.  John  F and  Katie.  Box  1 82.  Kingston  8.  Jamaica.  West  Indies 
Shirk.  Mervm  and  Melba.  21-C  Wint  Rd  . Mandeville.  Jamaica.  West  Indies 
David.  Dorothy,  and  James  Shirk 
Showalter.  Wilma  Lee.  Box  9.  Retreat.  Jamaica 

i 

JAPAN 

* Beck.  Carl  and  Esther.  Honan  2-chome.  1-17.  Suginami-ku.  Tokyo.  Japan 
John.  Sharon,  and  Sara  Beck 

Buckwalter.  Ralph  and  Genevieve.  Nishi  7 jo.  Minami.  17  chome.  Obihiro.  Hokkaido.  Japan 
Dawn.  Rosemary,  and  Michael  Buckwalter 
Kanagy.  Lee  and  Adella.  Ashoro  Machi.  Ashoro-gun.  Hokkaido.  Japan 
Ruth.  David.  Timothy,  and  Lois  Kanagy 

Miller.  Marvin  and  Mary  Alene.  207  Naka-ku.  Kumtachi.  Kitatamo-gun.  Mitaka.  Tokyo.  Japan 
Amy  Miller 

Richard,  Wesley  and  Sue.  Sakaemachi  833.  Sapporo.  Hokkaido.  Japan 
Crystal  and  Mark  Richard 

» Shenk.  Charles  and  Ruth.  1-13.  Odori  8-chome.  Tottori.  Kushiro.  Hokkaido.  Japan 
Steven.  Gloria.  Barbara,  and  Ken  Shenk 

Yoder.  Marvin  and  Neta  Faye.  46-12  Fukuzumi  Cho.  Sapporo.  Hokkaido.  Japan 
Deborah.  Stephen.  Rebecca,  and  Jay  Yoder 

Overseas  Mission  Associates 

Guengerich.  Ronald  and  Ruth.  Nishi  7 jo.  Minami.  17  chome.  Obihiro.  Hokkaido.  Japan 
Paul  Thomas  Guengerich 

Ressler.  Ruth  and  Rhode.  Kitabatake  3-chome.  14-37.  Abeno  ku.  545  Osaka.  Japan 
Selzer,  Arietta.  Nishi  2 jo.  8 chome.  Tsukisamu.  Sapporo.  Hokkaido.  Japan 

On  Furlough 

Wenger.  James  and  Faith.  Wayland.  Iowa  52654 
Jonathan  Wenger 

On  Extended  Furlough 

p Blosser.  Eugene  and  Louella.  504  Ninth  Ave  . N . Nampa.  Idaho  83651 
Philip.  Rachel.  Thomas,  and  Mary  Blosser 
Lee.  Robert  and  Nancy.  1 10  Holden  Green.  Cambridge.  Mass.  02138 
Stephen.  Suelyn.  and  Robert  Lee 

KENYA 

Buckwalter.  Miriam.  PO  Box  14146.  Westlands.  Nairobi.  Kenya 
Godshall.  Abram  and  Joann.  P 0 Box  14146.  Westlands.  Nairobi.  Kenya 
Janice  and  Julia  Godshall 

Horning.  Lena.  P 0 Box  14146.  Westlands.  Nairobi,  Kenya 
Hostetter.  Elizabeth.  P 0 Box  7596.  Nairobi,  Kenya 
Jacobs.  Donald  and  Anna  Ruth,  P O Box  7596,  Nairobi.  Kenya 
Jane.  David.  Alan,  and  Paul  Jacobs 
Landis.  Clara.  Box  1 4 1 46.  Westlands.  Nairobi.  Kenya 
Leaman.  M Hershey  and  Norma.  P O Box  7496.  Nairobi.  Kenya 
Larry.  James,  and  Jeanne  Leaman 
Rufenacht.  Helen.  P O Box  7596.  Nairobi.  Kenya 
Mission  Associates 

Sensemg.  Gary  and  Joanne.  Box  14146,  Westlands,  Nairobi.  Kenya 
Gwendolyn  Sensemg 

Zimmerman,  Janet.  Box  14146.  Westlands,  Nairobi.  Kenya 

On  Furlough 

Martin.  Edith.  570  E Jackson  St . New  Holland.  Pa. 

Shenk,  J Clyde,  c/o  EM  BMC,  Salunga,  Pa  1 7538 

LEBANON 

Swartz.  Merlin  and  Hilda.  Near  East  School  of  Theology,  P O Box  235,  Beirut.  Lebanon 
Sondra.  Daryl.  Wanda,  and  Kenton  Swartz 

LUXEMBOURG-FRANCE-GERMANY 

Bontrager.  Ada  Irene.  2 Hamburg  70.  Kramerkoppel  24.  Germany 
Byler.  John  I . 4992  Espelkamp.  Postfach  1 67.  Germany 
Derstme.  Gerald.  4992  Espelkamp,  Postfach  1 67.  Germany 
Gmgerich,  Lloyd  and  Mary.  2 Hamburg  70.  Kramerkoppel  24,  Germany 
Luke.  Mark,  Gloria  Ann,  and  Timothy  Gmgerich 
Kulp,  Lois,  4992  Espelkamp.  Postfach  167.  Germany 

Miller.  Harvey  and  Mildred.  10  rue  Wurth-Paquet,  Luxembourg-Belair.  Luxembourg 

Miller.  John  J . 4992  Espelkamp.  Postfach  167.  Germany 

Ulrich.  Ruth,  4992  Espelkamp.  Postfach  167.  Germany 

Yoder.  Katie,  2 Hamburg  70.  Kramerkoppel  24,  Germany 

Yoder.  Kenneth,  4992  Espelkamp.  Postfach  167.  Germany 

On  Furlough 

Troyer,  Daniel  and  Betty,  R 1.  Lmville.  Va  22834 


Blank.  Lester  A and  Mary  Lou.  Tlaxiaco.  Oaxaca,  c/o  Hotel  Colon.  Mexico 
Beverly.  Carol,  Nelson.  Keith.  Miriam,  and  Paul  Blank 
Detweiler,  Esther.  Apartado  633.  Puebla.  Pue  . Mexico 
Frederick,  J.  Mark  and  Emma.  Apartado  1006,  Puebla.  Puebla,  Mexico 
Erica  Frederick 

Good.  Claude  and  Alice.  Tlaxiaco.  Oaxaca,  c/o  Hotel  Colon,  Mexico 
Marcia.  Cecilia.  Patricia  Ann.  and  Carl  Good 
Headings.  Maynard  and  Helen,  Apartado  531.  Ciudad  Obregon,  Sonora.  Mexico 
Michael.  Steven.  Darrell.  Bonnie  Jean.  Connie  Joan,  and  Nancy  Headings 
King,  Aaron  M and  Betty.  Apartado  69-700,  Mexico  21.  D F . Mexico 

Michael,  Jewel,  Richard.  Steven.  Angela.  Martin.  Noel.  Heidi,  and  Starla  King 
Miller.  John  and  Doris.  Higuera  de  Zaragosa.  Sinaloa.  Mexico 
John  Brian  Miller 

Roth.  James  and  Noreen,  Apartado  531.  Ciudad  Obregon.  Sonora.  Mexico 
Mark  and  Karen  Roth 

Seitz.  Kenneth  and  Grace.  Jose  M Correa  256-2,  Col  Viaducto  Piedad,  Mexico  13.  DF 
Mexico 

Tadeo.  Raul  and  Vamta.  110  Obregon  St.  Ahome.  Sinaloa.  Mexico 
Jeanette  and Tadeo 

Yoder.  David  and  Shirley.  Jose  M Correa  256-2.  Col.  Viaducto  Piedad.  Mexico  13.  DF 
Mexico 

Jonathan.  Jeffrey,  and  Jon  Yoder 

On  Furlough 

Frey.  Vincent  and  Marcella.  3003  Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart,  Ind  46514 
Cindy.  Sidney,  Neal,  and  Nyla  Frey 

Godshall.  Paul  and  Cathy.  Box  312.  EMC.  Harrisonburg.  Va  22801 
Anthony.  Eric,  and  John  Godshall 
Roth.  Rosana.  R 1 . Box  77,  Dayton.  Ore  97114 

NEPAL 

Krantz,  Miriam.  Box  252.  Katmandu.  Nepal 

On  Furlough 

Miller,  James  and  Pauline,  12130  Hoover  Ave  . N W.  Umontown,  Ohio  44685 
Lisa  Miller 

Overseas  Mission  Associates 

Kamp.  Stanley  and  Marilyn.  P O Box  126,  Katmandu.  Nepal 

On  Extended  Furlough 

Graber,  Lena,  140  W Dmehart.  Elkhart.  Ind  46514 

NICARAGUA 

Jantzi.  Vernon  and  Dorothy,  Alfalit  Apartado  17.  Masaya.  Nicaragua 
Terry  and  Rosanne  Jantzi 

Overseas  Voluntary  Service 

Bechtel.  Allen.  Alfalit  Apartado  1 7.  Masaya.  Nicaragua 
Dietzel.  Daniel.  Alfalit.  Apartado  17.  Masaya.  Nicaragua 
Miller.  Dwight,  Alfalit  Apartado  1 7,  Masaya.  Nicaragua 
Miller.  Robert  Lee.  Alfalit.  Apartado  17.  Masaya.  Nicaragua 

NIGERIA/BIAFRA 

Weaver.  Edwin  and  Irene,  P 0 Box  5485.  Accra.  Ghana 

Under  Appointment 

Friesen,  Stanley  and  Delores,  Box  370.  Elkhart.  Ind.  46514 
Rachel  Friesen 

Hostetter.  B Charles  and  Grace.  1234  Parkway  Dr  . Harrisonburg,  Va  22801 
Philip  and  Richard  Hostetter 

On  Extended  Furlough 

Gmgerich.  Cyril  and  Ruth.  Zurich,  Ont 

PERU 

Overseas  Mission  Associates 

Wyse.  Paul  and  Margaret.  Casilla  2492,  Lima,  Peru 
Carmen  and  Curtis  Paul  Wyse 

PUERTO  RICO 

Glick,  Carol.  Box  8,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Heiser.  Don  and  Betty.  Box  8.  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Dennis.  Jeryl,  Anita,  and  Debra  Heiser 
Helmuth.  David  and  Naomi.  Box  146.  Aibonito.  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Robin.  Roy.  Roger.  Ray.  and  Roland  Helmuth 
Hershey.  Lester  and  Alta.  Box  25.  Aibonito.  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Kehl.  Alice.  La  Plata.  Puerto  Rico  00668 
Massanari.  Anna  Kay.  Box  25.  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Nissley.  Addona  and  Mary.  Box  404.  Coamo.  Puerto  Rico  00640 
Mark.  Anita,  and  Timothy  Nissley 
Powell.  David  and  Karen.  Box  8.  Aibonito.  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Marcia  and  James  Powell 

Shantz.  Marjorie,  Botijas  No  1,  Box  126,  Orocovis  Puerto  Rico  00720 
Snyder.  Royal  and  Ophia,  La  Plata.  Puerto  Rico  00668 
Victor.  Danny.  Elizabeth,  and  John  Snyder 
Widmer.  Gladys.  Calle  Orleans.  D-23.  Villa  Contessa.  Bayamon.  Puerto  Rico  0061  9 
Yoder.  Mary  Ellen.  Box  25.  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
On  Retirement 

Troyer.  George  D and  Kathryn.  3003  S.  Main,  Goshen.  Ind  46526 

Health  and  Welfare 

Baer.  Miriam.  Box  626.  Aibonito.  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Brunk.  Wanda.  Box  626.  Aibonito.  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Clemens,  Orrie  and  Nancy.  Box  626.  Aibonito.  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Godshall,  Miriam.  Box  626.  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Graber.  Ronald  and  Esther  Rose.  Box  626.  Aibonito.  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Jane.  Ellen,  Anne,  Sibyl,  Susan,  and  Steven  Graber 
Greaser.  Lawrence  and  Annabelle.  Box  626.  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Rachel  Greaser 

Hower.  R J and  Florence.  Box  626.  Aibonito.  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Luisa  Arlene  and  Samuel  Hower 

Massanari.  R Michael  and  Lois.  Box  626.  Aibonito.  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Eric  Massanari 

Smucker.  Jon  and  Janet.  Box  626,  Aibonito.  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Showalter.  Virginia.  Box  626.  Aibonito.  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Weaver.  Gary  and  Susan.  Box  626.  Aibonito.  Puerto  Rico  00609 


SOMALIA 

Beachy.  Bertha.  P.O.  Box  2.  Mogadiscio.  Somali  Republic 
Brubaker,  J.  Allen  and  Erma.  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 
Martha.  J Myron,  and  Brian  Eugene  Brubaker 
Brubaker.  Roy  and  Hope.  P.O.  Box  2.  Mogadiscio.  Somali  Republic 
Angela  Brubaker 

Dorsch,  Victor  and  Viola,  Box  64.  Chismaio.  Somali  Republic 
James.  Shirley,  and  Joy  Dorsch 
Gehman.  Mary.  Box  2,  Mogadiscio.  Somalia 
Glick.  Lydia.  P.O  Box  2.  Mogadiscio.  Somalia 
Kratz,  Dr.  Vernon  and  Elizabeth,  Jamama,  Somalia 
Charles  and  Philip  Kratz 

Kurtz.  Chester  and  Catherine.  Jamama,  Somalia 
Marianne.  Jewel,  and  Eric  Allen  Kurtz 
Leaman,  Miriam.  Jamama,  Somali  Republic 
Miller,  Fae,  P.O  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 
Ranck.  Helen.  Jamama.  Somali  Republic 
Shenk.  David  and  Grace,  P.O.  Box  2,  Mogadiscio.  Somalia 
Karen.  Doris,  and  Jonathan  Shenk 
Smoker.  Naomi.  Box  2.  Mogadiscio,  Somalia 
Van  Pelt,  Elsie,  Jamama.  Somalia 
Mission  Associates 

Good.  Leon  and  Elaine,  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somalia 
Horst.  Martha,  Jamama.  Somalia 
Kennel.  Rhoda.  Box  2.  Mogadiscio.  Somalia 
Mack,  Esther,  Jamama.  Somalia 
Myer.  Everett  and  Leona.  Box  2.  Mogadiscio,  Somalia 
Zook.  John  and  Velma.  Box  2,  Mogadiscio.  Somalia 
Sharon.  Kristine.  J Merle,  and  J Mark  Zook 
On  Furlough 

Leaman.  Dr.  Ivan  and  Mary  Ellen.  R,  1 . Ronks.  Pa  17572 
Deborah.  David,  and  Jonathan  Leaman 
Lutz,  Anna,  Goshen  College.  Goshen,  Ind  46526 

Lutz,  Martha  J , 621  N.  Hanover  St..  Elizabethtown.  Pa  17022 
Nissley,  Ken  and  Elizabeth,  5946  N.  1 1th  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa  19141 
Reed.  Harold  and  Barbara,  c/o  EMBMC.  Salunga.  Pa  17538 
Galen.  Grace.  Gwendolyn,  and  Gennifer  Reed 
Shelly.  James  and  Gloria.  163  Reservoir  St..  Harrisonburg.  Va.  22801 
Patricia  and  Joanne  Shelly 

TANZANIA 

Detweiler,  Delilah,  c/o  Shiratl  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma.  Tanzania 
Harmsh.  Mary,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag.  Musoma.  Tanzania 
Kraybill.  Nevln  and  Barbara,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital.  Private  Bag.  Musoma.  Tanzania 
Terella,  Rosella,  and  Marcella  Kraybill 
Kurtz.  Maynard  and  Hilda.  P.O.  Box  54.  Musoma.  Tanzania 
John  Roger  and  Robert  Maynard  Kurtz 
Landis.  Elva  B , Box  7.  Tarime.  Tanzania 

Miller,  Harold  and  Annetta.  P.O  Box  2435.  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania 
Keith  Miller 

Newswanger,  Stella.  Box  7.  Musoma.  Tanzania 


Petersheim.  LeRoy  and  Betty.  P.O.  Box  7.  Musoma.  Tanzania 
Jon  Robert.  Beth  Ann,  and  Anna  Ruth  Petersheim 
Shenk.  Joseph  and  Edith,  P.O.  Box  7.  Musoma.  Tanzania 
Joyce.  Dianne,  and  Rosemary  Shenk 
Smoker,  George  and  Dorothy.  P.O  Box  7,  Musoma.  Tanzania 
Weaver.  A Richard  and  Ruth,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital.  Private  Bag.  Musoma.  Tanzania 
Richard  Todd  and  Elizabeth  Ann  Weaver 
Weaver.  Naomi,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital.  Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Wenger.  Miriam.  P.O  Box  7.  Musoma,  Tanzania 
Wenger.  Rhoda.  P.O  Box  54,  Musoma,  Tanzania 

Yoder.  Dr.  Leo  and  Mary,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital.  Private  Bag,  Musoma.  Tanzania 
Stuart  Ray  and  Treva  Rose  Yoder 

Mission  Associates 

Atkinson.  Evelyn,  P.O.  Box  7.  Musoma,  Tanzania 

Brubaker.  Dr  Glen,  c/o  Shirati  Hospital.  Private  Bag.  Musoma.  Tanzania 

On  Furlough 

Cressman,  Elsie.  New  Hamburg.  Ont. 

Eshleman,  Velma.  965  College  Ave..  Harrisonburg.  Va.  22801 
Kurtz.  Laura.  314  E.  19th  St..  New  York.  N Y.  10003 
Lehman.  Cora,  Box  54.  Willow  Hill.  Pa.  1 7271 
Martin.  Anna,  R 1 , Paradise.  Pa.  1 7562 

Stoltzfus.  Dorcas  L..  Apt.  11.  1117  Columbus  Ave..  Lemoyne.  Pa.  17043 
Weaver.  Alta,  R 1,  Stevens.  Pa 

On  Retirement  from  Tanzania 

Hurst.  Simeon  and  Edna.  Hawkesville.  Ont 

Stauffer.  Elam  and  Grace.  2271  Hobson  Road.  Lancaster.  Pa.  17602 

URUGUAY 

Byler.  B.  Frank  and  Anna,  Coronel  Raiz  875.  Montevideo,  Uruguay 
Carol  and  Mark  Byler 

Driver.  John  and  Bonita.  Coronel  Raiz  930.  Montevideo.  Uruguay 
Cynthia.  Wilfred,  and  Jonathan  Driver 

Martin.  H.  James  and  Ann.  C.  Dr  Luis  A de  Herrera.  Sauce.  Dpt  Canelones.  Uruguay 
David  and  Daniel  Martin 

Miller.  Daniel  and  Eunice.  Avenue  Millan  4392.  Montevideo.  Uruguay 
John.  Marisa.  and  Robert  Miller 

On  Special  Assignment  Overseas  Office 

Litwiller.  Nelson  and  Ada.  Greencroft  Villa.  2000  S 15th  St..  Goshen.  Ind.  46526 

VIETNAM 

Martin.  Luke  and  Mary.  Saigon,  Vietnam 
Steven  and  Becky  Joanne  Martin 
Metzler.  James  and  Rachel.  Saigon.  Vietnam 
Brian  James  and  Karen  Metzler 
Sensenig.  Donald  and  Doris.  Box  991,  Saigon.  Vietnam 
Anne,  Lynn,  and  Jean  Louise  Sensenig 
Stauffer.  James  and  Arlene.  Box  991.  Saigon.  Vietnam 
John.  Rose,  and  Carl  Stauffer 
On  Furlough 

Beidler.  Luke  and  Dorothy,  c/o  EMBMC.  Salunga,  Pa.  17538 
Margret  Jo  Beidler 


To  Write  Your  Missionaries 


LETTER  RATES:  CANADA 
Regular  Mail 

To  Argentina,  Brazil,  British  Honduras.  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  England,  France,  Ghana,  Guate- 
mala. Honduras,  Hong  Kong.  India.  Jamaica,  Kenya.  Mexico.  Nicaragua.  Nepal.  Nigeria, 
Peru.  Puerto  Rico.  Tanzania,  and  Uruguay — 6c  first  oz.;  4c  each  additional  oz. 

To  all  other  countries.  12c  first  oz.,  7c  each  additional  oz 

Air  Mail 

To  Puerto  Rico — 10c  each  oz. 

To  Argentina.  Belgium,  Brazil,  British  Honduras.  Costa  Rica,  Cuba.  England.  France, 
Germany.  Guatemala.  Honduras,  Italy.  Jamaica.  Luxembourg.  Mexico,  Nicaragua.  Peru,  and 
Uruguay — 1 5c  each  1/2  oz.,  air  letter  form.  1 0c. 

To  Algeria.  Ethiopia,  Ghana.  Hong  Kong.  India,  Israel.  Japan,  Lebanon.  Nigeria.  Nepal. 
Somalia.  Kenya,  Tanzania,  and  Vietnam — 25c  each  1/2  oz.;  air  letter  form.  10c 


LETTER  RATES:  UNITED  STATES 
Regular  Mail 

To  Canada.  Mexico,  and  Puerto  Rico — 6c  for  each  oz. 

To  all  other  countries — 13c  first  oz.,  8c  each  additional  oz. 

Air  Mail 

To  Mexico  and  Puerto  Rico — 10c  each  oz. 

To  Argentina.  Brazil.  British  Honduras.  Costa  Rica.  Guatemala.  Honduras.  Jamaica.  Nicaragua. 

Peru,  and  Uruguay — 1 5c  each  1/2  oz,;  air  letter  form.  1 3c 
To  Algeria,  Belgium.  England.  France,  Germany.  Italy  (Sicily).  Luxembourg — 20c  each  1/2  oz.. 
air  letter  form,  1 3c. 

To  Ethiopia,  Ghana.  Hong  Kong.  India,  Israel,  Japan.  Kenya.  Lebanon.  Nepal.  Nigeria. 

Somalia,  Tanzania,  and  Vietnam — 25c  each  1/2  oz.;  air  letter  form,  13c. 

For  more  information  see  your  local  postmaster  or  the  official  postal  guides  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 


How  to  Get  Rid  of  Your  Minister 

(Without  Making  It  Obvious) 

By  Robert  J.  Baker 


Congratulations!  Your  purchase  of  our  Pastor  Removal 
Instruction  Manual  is  an  investment  that  you  will  not  regret. 
We  are  proud  of  our  past  record  of  successes  in  this  new 
and  expanding  field.  This  operation  need  be  neither  dif- 
ficult nor  embarrassing.  In  most  cases  we  have  found  that 
if  our  directions  are  carefully  followed,  the  pastor  will 
resign  of  his  own  free  will.  A positive  attitude  on  your  part 
is  the  essential  requirement.  If  you  are  able  to  read,  you 
can  become  a professional  without  any  previous  experience 
on  your  part.  The  testimonial  sheet  sent  to  you  at  your 
earlier  inquiry  was  comprised  of  churches  from  a wide  variety 
of  denominations,  from  congregations  of  all  sizes.  Our  meth- 
ods have  been  successful  in  removing  both  young  and  old 
ministers.  We  have  found  that  the  number  of  years  a min- 
ister has  had  in  the  pastorate  is  an  inconsequential  factor. 
We  have  never  failed  to  move  a minister. 

Our  Instructional  Manual  was  formerly  marketed  under 
the  title,  “Place  Kicking  Your  Pastor.”  The  earlier  edition, 
although  quite  successful,  has  been  considerably  refined.  Our 
present  publication  which  you  will  be  using  has  already 
been  market  tested  extensively  in  the  southern  Bible  belt 
and  other  evangelical  areas  throughout  the  Midwest  and 
Eastern  United  States.  It  completes  the  task  with  a good 
deal  more  finesse  and  sophistication  than  our  earlier  prod- 
uct. In  addition,  several  new  techniques  have  been  added 
to  make  the  unit  more  versatile. 

Our  methods  for  ministerial  extraction  have  the  distinct 
advantage  of  being  relatively  innocuous  as  they  are  placed 
in  operation.  We  offer  six  techniques  from  which  to  choose. 
If  any  noticeable  vibration  occurs  from  the  method  in  oper- 
ation, it  may  be  quietly  withdrawn  and  a substitute  made 
from  our  kit.  A combination  of  several  techniques  is  pos- 
sible; however,  we  would  encourage  you  to  take  the  single 
approach.  We  have  hundreds  of  satisfied  congregations 
who  have  moved  their  minister  using  a single  method. 
Remember  that  our  fieldmen  from  each  Regional  Office 
are  available  for  consultation. 

Your  task  now  is  to  sit  down  with  your  dissatisfied 
church  members,  completely  reviewing  our  offerings  below, 
and  then  select  the  technique  which  you  feel  will  be  most 
successful  for  your  particular  situation.  We  wish  you  quick 
success  in  displacing  your  pastor. 


Robert  J Baker,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  a teacher  and  well-known  writer. 


Neutral  Technique 

We  feel  that  the  neutral  technique  is  a good  spot  to  start 
as  you  work  toward  getting  rid  of  your  minister  in  a quiet, 
discreet  manner.  As  you  would  expect,  this  involves  the 
church  member  assuming  the  vegetable  role.  He  will 
neither  criticize  nor  compliment  his  pastor.  He  will  be 
friendly,  smile,  shake  hands  lightly,  be  a strict  middle-of- 
the-road  spectator.  He  will  neither  improve  in  his  Chris- 
tian life  nor  deteriorate.  He  will  maintain  the  status  quo. 
No  sermon  will  affect  him.  Most  pastors  find  this  very 
distracting.  They  preach  to  change  people,  to  cause  a re- 
sponse. Getting  many  members  of  your  congregation  to  be 
placid,  unresponsive,  often  puts  the  minister  in  a psychologi- 
cal position  that  is  not  tenable.  We  have  had  frequent 
minister  resignations  within  the  first  year  of  this  method’s 
operation.  It  can  be  effective  early  or  late  in  a minister’s 
career. 

Privacy  Invasion 

This  has  been  one  of  our  best  methods  to  date.  Few 
pastors  are  able  to  stand  up  against  it.  And  it  can  be 
operated  almost  unconsciously.  A good  way  to  initiate  the 
process  is  to  insist  that  he  be  on  every  church  committee. 
One  can  use  the  plea,  “We  need  your  good  thinking  in 
all  areas  of  church  life,  on  all  levels,  from  nursery  to  senior 
adults.”  This  will  take  him  out  of  his  family  setting,  dis- 
tribute him  very  thinly  through  the  church.  You  must  make 
your  pastor  feel  wanted,  so  very  wanted  that  he  feels 
torn  between  the  church  and  his  family  life.  And  after  all, 
as  a church  you  have  a right  to  claim  the  time  and  energy 
of  your  pastor.  You  pay  his  salary. 

A parsonage  next  to  the  church  is  a natural  asset  to  the 
pursuit  of  efforts  along  this  line.  You  can  arrange  to  bor- 
row the  church  key  from  him  when  you  forget  your  own. 
His  home  next  to  the  church  becomes  an  ideal  Sunday 
school  annex,  a convenient  place  for  winter  committee 
meetings  so  that  “we  won’t  have  to  heat  up  the  church. 
That  would  be  good  stewardship. 

Phone  your  pastor  with  frequency,  both  at  the  church  of- 
fice and  at  home,  but  especially  at  home,  preferably  in  the 
evening.  We  suggest  that  you  begin  such  telephone  con- 
versations as  follows:  “Pastor,  forgive  me  for  bothering 
you  at  this  hour,  but.  ...”  With  a pastor  who  is  especi- 
ally patient,  one  should  be  prepared  to  use  this  method  for 
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some  time.  Few  pastors,  however,  can  survive  the  seventy 
times  seven  product. 

Notice  how  biblical  principles  enter  into  this  method.  We 
have  seen  how  stewardship  and  forgiveness  are  involved. 
One  need  suffer  no  guilt  feelings  in  using  this  method. 

Secondhand  Love 

Although  this  technique  is  effective,  it  must  be  followed  up 
for  best  results.  One  good  way  to  get  involved  in  it  is  to 
give  some  of  your  children  s outgrown  clothes  to  the  chil- 
dren of  your  minister.  It  is  a good  policy  also  to  give  his 
wife  some  dresses  and  “spring  outfits  which  parishioners  no 
longer  need.  These  should  all  have  at  least  six  months’ 
wear  left  in  them.  Their  family  is  almost  obligated  to 
wear  these  articles  of  clothing  since  they  were  given  to  them 
by  true  friends  in  the  brotherhood.  When  they  do  wear  them, 
compliment  them  in  the  following  manner:  “How  nice  you 
look  in  that  dress!  It  fits  you  almost  perfectly.  Or,  “That 
outfit  looks  very  becoming  on  you.  I never  did  like  the 
material.  When  you  note  the  minister’s  children  wearing 
your  gift  clothing,  give  gentle  suggestions  about  how  they 
may  need  to  take  them  in  a bit  at  the  waist,  or  express 
gratefulness  that  you  put  a large  hem  in  the  dress  so  that 
it  could  be  lengthened. 

Grocery  showers  can  also  be  effectively  used  in  pushing 
this  technique.  Most  families  in  the  church  will  have 
food  staples  around  the  house  that  they  bought  by  mistake 
and  can  thus  give  effortlessly  to  others. 

Our  research  department  has  found  that  this  method  is 
most  successful,  if  the  pastor’s  salary  is  at  least  $1,500.00 
below  the  median  income  of  your  church  members.  Since 
it  usually  is,  this  factor  will  most  likely  not  affect  your  net 
results. 

Clarification  Insistence 

As  we  said,  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  our  do  it 
yourself  kit  for  moving  the  minister  is  the  fact  that  it  offers 
a variety  of  attacks.  For  example,  if  the  pastor’s  wife  pos- 
sesses a double  portion  of  humility  and  the  children  in  the 
family  are  not  yet  teenagers,  the  previous  method  will  not 
work.  Fresh  pressures  must  now  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
situation.  Continue  with  limited  giving  of  castoffs,  but  now 
supplement  it  with  the  clarification  demand.  This  has  proved 
very  effective.  One  church  used  it  to  remove  two  ministers 
in  succession  and  the  last  one  was  talking  to  himself  as  he 
left.  Proceed  as  follows. 

No  matter  how  simple  the  sermon  is  (and  this  method  is 
most  effective  when  the  sermon  is  simple),  after  the  sermon, 
ask  for  an  interpretation,  an  additional  example,  or  the 
clarification  of  several  points  he  made.  Play  it  as  if  befuddled, 
confused.  You  want  so  hard  to  understand,  but  the  preacher 
just  isn’t  coming  through.  You  may  have  perfect  comprehen- 
sion of  his  points,  what  he  was  getting  at,  but  you  must 
give  no  indication  of  it.  This  really  takes  dramatic  ability 
and  those  chosen  to  be  so  involved,  should  be  skilled  at 
the  production  of  troubled  expressions,  be  good  head  shakers, 
well  versed  in  brow  wrinkling.  They  never  quite  get  the 
full  meaning  of  the  whole  thing,  no  matter  how  simple 


the  presentation.  This  is  very  frustrating  to  any  minister. 

He  feels  insecure,  inadequate.  As  he  simplifies  his  sermons, 
those  not  involved  in  using  this  technique  find  that  it  is 
like  playing  at  children  s church.  It  serves  nicely  to  com-  - 
pound  his  problem.  So,  although  this  method  for  minister 
removal  is  a bit  more  difficult  to  place  in  operation,  if  you 
have  members  with  the  dramatic  talent  to  carry  it  through,  \ 
you  will  be  fascinated  and  thrilled  at  the  precision  with  J 
which  it  does  the  job. 

Rumor  Dropping 

We  would  be  frank  to  admit  that  this  method,  although  j 
effective,  is  sometimes  overdone,  and  in  the  process  could 
lose  some  of  its  effectiveness.  If  you  want  to  get  rid  of  a 
sticky  pastor,  drop  several  light  rumors  (they  can  even  be 
truths  with  a bit  of  a twist  to  them)  some  distance  from 
the  man.  Never  suggest  anything  large,  such  as  you  saw  ;l 
him  lunching  with  the  primary  Sunday  school  superintendent 
at  a romantic  little  restaurant  just  over  the  state  line.  You  • 
want  to  be  very  gentle  in  rumor  dropping  and  allow  the 
repetition  of  the  rumor  to  do  the  magnifying.  Perhaps  you  l 
saw  him  at  a rival  denomination  s church  the  night  your  i 
own  was  closed.  It  may  or  may  not  be  a fact.  Express  a 1 
hope  when  giving  the  information  that  he  is  not  showing  an 
approval  of  the  false  doctrine  as  held  in  that  church.  Cite 
the  need  for  loyalty  in  a minister.  If  you  hear  that  the 
pastor’s  daughter  got  in  after  curfew,  it  would  bear  repeat- 
ing.  Again,  show  your  concern  about  the  pastor  and  his 
family  by  hoping  out  loud  that  it  was  nothing  serious.  With 
the  proper  worry  in  voice  and  face  you  can  infer  that 
something  was  wrong.  Repeated  a few  times  like  this  a 
rumor  can  develop  nicely  so  that  when  it  works  its  way 
back  to  the  pastor  he  will  find  that  his  daughter  was  ar- 
rested while  driving  under  the  influence.  It  was  started  j 
small,  it  grew,  and  when  traced  back  to  the  source  (if  it 
is  traceable),  it  becomes  only  an  illustration  of  brotherly 
love.  The  large  Memorial  Church  in  the  East  used  this 
technique  and  the  minister  left  his  charge  and  took  up 
the  selling  of  encyclopedias. 

Advanced  Education 

Our  Number  Six  Technique  is  a surefire  one  that  has 
never  yet  failed.  However,  it  is  the  most  expensive  item 
in  the  kit.  It  will  cost  your  congregation  one  half  of  your 
minister’s  yearly  salary  to  put  it  in  operation.  Although  ex- 
pensive, it  has  built-in  features  that  guarantee  success.  In  - 
addition,  it  involves  the  “Spirit  s working,’’  and  any  un- 
pleasant attitude  consciously  or  unconsciously  expressed  by 
the  departing  pastor  can  be  ascribed  to  his  own  carnality. 

Most  ministers  are  interested  in  continuing  their  formal 
education.  He  may  want  to  work  for  a master’s  degree;  he 
may  want  to  take  a year’s  work  in  pastoral  counseling.  « 
Dangle  this  in  front  of  him.  When  he  expresses  interest, 
take  it  to  the  church  council  who  will  in  turn  offer  him  a 
one  year’s  leave  of  absence  at  half  salary.  Most  pastors  will 
“grab  at  this.  If  necessary  he  can  be  offered  more  com- 
plete support,  but  our  statistical  department  informs  us 
that  such  is  seldom  necessary.  After  his  plans  are  made  ' 
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for  a year’s  absence  and  an  interim  pastor  has  been  found 
and  hired,  the  board  of  elders  should  inform  him  that  both 
he  and  the  church  will,  of  course,  want  to  remain  open  to 
the  Spirit’s  leading  during  his  absence.  A pastor  will  have 
a hard  time  arguing  this  point.  After  he  leaves  for 
schooling,  the  “Spirit  now  needs  to  begin  leading  you  to 
i a new  pastor.  A good  time  to  inform  your  pastor  on  leave 
about  this  is  near  the  midway  in  his  studies.  The  producers 
of  this  instructional  kit  feel  that  he  should  have  time  to 
look  around  for  a new  charge.  After  all,  one  should  be 
Christian  about  the  matter  of  pastor  extraction. 


Our  Final  Word.  " Good  Luck  and  Good  Hunting!" 

If  any  difficulties  should  arise  in  the  process  of  using  the 
above  methods  for  removing  your  particular  pastor,  please 
consult  the  regional  office  nearest  you  as  listed  on  page  32 
of  this  manual.  In  each  of  these  offices  we  have  trained 
field  personnel  available  to  study  your  present  minister,  to 
analyze  your  methods  of  minister  extraction  to  date,  and  to 
plan  with  you  complete  procedures  for  his  successful  elimina- 
tion. 

We  wish  you  quick  success  in  the  removal  of  your  pastor. 


- From  My  Scrapbook 


A Perfect  Church 

I think  that  I shall  never  see 
A church  that’s  all  it  ought  to  be; 

A church  whose  members  never  stray 
Beyond  the  strait  and  narrow  way; 

A church  that  has  no  empty  pews, 

* Whose  preacher  never  has  the  blues; 

Where  elders  “eld’’  and  deacons  “deac. 

And  none  is  proud,  and  all  are  meek. 

Where  gossips  never  peddle  lies, 

Nor  make  complaints,  or  criticize; 

Whose  members  all  are  sweet  and  kind, 

And  to  each  other’s  faults  are  blind. 

Such  congregations  there  might  be, 

But  none  of  them  is  known  to  me; 

► So  let  us  work — and  pray — and  plan 

To  make  our  church  the  best  we  can! 

A missionary  in  China  sent  a small  Chinese  idol  to  a 
friend  back  in  the  United  States. 

\ 

“This  is  what  the  people  worship,’’  he  said  in  his  accom- 
" panving  letter. 

The  friend  in  America  immediately  sent  the  missionary  a 
silver  dollar  and  wrote,  “This  is  what  we  worship  over 
here. 

o o o 

A man  doesn  t begin  to  attain  wisdom  until  he  recognizes 

* that  he  is  no  longer  indispensable. — Byrd. 

o o o 

Why  is  it  that  most  of  us  want  to  be  in  the  front  of  the 
bus,  the  back  of  the  church,  and  the  middle  of  the  road? 

o 

Children  who  do  not  learn  self-control  in  the  home  may  be 
!•  out  of  control  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

You  can  never  speak  to  the  wrong  man  about  Christ. 

Heaven’s  choir  came  down  to  sing  when  heaven’s  King 
came  down  to  save. 


Debate  Him  and  they  11  hate  Him;  live  Him  and  they’ll 
love  Him! 

o o o 

Gerald  Kennedy  said,  “If  a doctor  would  talk  about  his 
profession  like  some  ministers  do  the  church,  he  wouldn’t 
have  a practice. 

000 

After  doctrine  comes  duty; 

After  revelation  comes  responsibility; 

After  preaching  comes  practice. — Ray  Bair,  from  a sermon 
on  Rom.  12. 

0 0 o 

The  average  man's  idea  of  a good  sermon  is  one  that 
goes  over  his  head  and  hits  his  neighbor. 

A minister  was  being  chided  by  a soap  manufacturer  be- 
cause the  preaching  of  the  gospel  had  not  radically  changed 
the  world.  He  said,  “Just  look,  everywhere  there  is  dis- 
honesty, theft,  assault,  murder,  and  all  kinds  of  evils.  The 
minister  replied  by  pointing  to  several  dirty  children  playing 
nearby  and  said,  “Well,  you  make  soap;  why  aren’t  those 
youngsters  clean?’ 

“Well,  they  have  to  use  soap  to  get  clean,  the  manufac- 
turer replied.  True,  and  similarly  high  principles  and  morals 
have  to  be  applied  if  they  are  of  any  value. 

o o o 

The  test  of  courage  is  to  be  in  the  minority;  the  test  of 
tolerance  is  to  be  in  the  majority. — Edinger. 

Singing  We  Go 

William  James  once  said:  “It  is  thrilling  to  recall  that 
Christianity  began  with  a song.  It  has  been  through  this 
medium  that  it  has  spread  throughout  the  world,  and  it  has 
had  one  of  its  most  unique  expressions  of  faith  in  this  way. 
In  considering  the  methods  that  other  religions  use  in  pro- 
claiming their  message  to  our  civilization,  it  is  revealing  to 
discover  that  there  is  no  religion  that  sings  its  way  into  the 
hearts  of  people  as  does  Christianity.  Our  religion  has  been 
most  successfully  expressed  through  music  and  poetry  and  in 
so  doing  has  produced  a high  note  of  joy  in  the  worship  of 
God  that  no  other  religion  has  ever  captured.’  The  church 
offers  us  an  opportunity  to  lift  up  our  hearts  and  voices  in 
song  as  an  expression  of  our  gratitude  to  God  for  His  many 
blessings. 
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Items  and  Comments 


“There  will  not  be  another  Israeli  war 
for  some  time,”  according  to  Dr.  Hyman 
Appelman,  Russian-born  Jew  now  in 
evangelistic  ministries. 

Speaking  in  Midway,  Wash.,  nightly  at 
the  Park  of  the  Pines,  Appelman  said  the 
reason  no  war  is  imminent  in  the  Middle 
East  is  that  Russia  cannot  afford  to  lose 
another  $2  billion  in  money  and  equipment 
as  it  did  in  June  1967.  He  said  also  that 
the  Russians  are  occupied  with  China  and 
further  that  the  USSR  is  now  “soft-talking 
the  United  States. 

The  Southern  Baptist  evangelist  who  has 
toured  100  countries  of  the  world  said  he 
has  found  the  average  Russian  person  on 
the  street — not  the  communist — more 

friendly  toward  the  United  States  than  any 
other  foreigner. 

“This  is  because  Russians  who  come  to 
America  send  back  help  and  good  reports 
and  the  Russians  haven  t forgotten  when 
the  Germans  had  Stalin  driven  back  and 
the  United  States  came  in  to  help,” 
Appelman  said. 


We  have  previously  reported  the  1 to 
4 ratio  of  VD  infection  among  GI  s in 
Vietnam,  the  highest  in  our  military  his- 
tory. Also  that  a new  virulent  form  of 
VD  infection  has  appeared  that  does  not 
yield  to  the  penicillin  treatment  used  by 
the  army.  News  now  comes  from  the  Bul- 
letin of  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion that  smoking  marijuana  has  become  a 
common  practice  among  our  troops  in  Viet- 
nam. Reputable  samplings  place  its  use 
at  30  to  50  percent  with  observers  in  the 
line  infantry  estimating  a usage  approach- 
ing 90  percent.  The  need  to  escape  either 
boredom  or  the  realities  of  combat,  fatigue 
or  the  tropical  heat  are  also  given  as  con- 
tributing factors. 


Extremist  groups  plan  to  launch  terrorist 
activities  in  a concerted  campaign  to  de- 
stroy established  order  in  the  nation. 

This  alarming  piece  of  news  was  made 
public  by  Evangelist  Billy  Graham,  al- 
though he  did  not  name  the  groups.  Dr. 
Graham  said  he  was  in  contact  with  mili- 
tants who  told  him  they  believed  the  nation 
had  entered  into  a period  of  moral  de- 
cadence and  the  time  was  ripe  to  change 
their  tactics  from  demonstrations  to  ter- 
rorism. 

Some  100  groups  ‘dedicated  to  de- 
stroying what  they  call  the  established 
system”  are  grouping. 

Their  tactics,  said  the  popular  preacher, 
include  attempts  ‘‘to  destroy  America 
through  drugs  and  pornography.” 


“This  is  the  reason  I believe  that  un- 
less America  has  a moral  and  spiritual 
awakening  we  are  heading  for  a revolution 
on  the  one  hand  or  a dictatorship  on  the 
other,  Graham  said  in  a TV7  interview. 

Graham  added  that  the  FBI  was  aware 
of  the  activities  of  the  militants  with  whom 
he  had  established  dialogue  but  was  ham- 
pered in  controlling  them  by  court  de- 
cisions and  "the  apathy  of  the  American 
people.” 


Drew  Pearson,  a mild-mannered  Quaker 
whose  controversial  newspaper  column 
shook  notables  in  Washington,  DC.,  for 
40  years,  died  Sept.  1 at  71. 

The  two-fisted  journalist,  called  a liar  by 
three  presidents,  was  nevertheless  the  orig- 
inator of  many  humanitarian  campaigns. 
Among  them  was  the  “Freedom  Train 
after  World  War  II  which  collected  700 
carloads  of  food  valued  at  $40  million  for 
the  people  of  France  and  Italy. 

Pearson  also  sponsored  the  use  of  gas- 
filled  balloons  to  send  messages  of  en- 
couragement to  freedom  workers  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 


According  to  the  September  issue  of 
Moody  Monthly,  a Russian  ship  s captain, 
whose  name  is  obviously  withheld  for 
fear  of  reprisal,  claims  that  just  before 
the  demotion  of  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev,  he 
personally  heard  the  former  Soviet  premier 
testify  to  his  faith  in  Christ  and  that  “he 
wanted  to  turn  Russia  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  report  has  been  passed  on  by  a 
South  African  missionary,  Gordon  William- 
son. Williamson  says  that  while  a 
Russian  boat  was  docked  in  the  harbor 
at  Durban,  South  Africa,  earlier  this  year, 
the  captain  and  his  wife,  reported  to  be 
“professing  and  radiant  Christians,  were 
invited  to  a Christian  Business  Men  s Com- 
mittee dinner,  with  Williamson  as  the 
principal  speaker.  During  the  dinner  the 
Russian  captain  and  his  wife  told  this 
story: 

While  attending  a Christian  gathering  at 
a Black  Sea  summer  resort,  the  captain 
had  heard  the  testimonies  of  several  Chris- 
tians from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  in- 
cluding Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  Russia.  During  the  last  evening 
the  crowd  was  astounded  when  they  saw 
a white-haired  man  proceed  down  the  aisle 
toward  the  microphone.  It  was  Nikita  S. 
Khrushchev,  the  captain  declared. 

In  his  testimony  Mr.  Khrushchev  said 
that  as  a child  he  had  memorized  the 
Gospel  of  John  and  other  Scriptures.  He 


later  attended  the  university  to  study 
political  science  and  there  divorced  his,' 
first  wife.  Khrushchev  said  that  he  now 
regretted  his  action  and  wanted  to  re-  )• 
verse  himself  and  follow  Jesus.  Within  a 
few  hours,  asserts  the  captain,  Khrushchev’s 
testimony  was  reported  to  the  Kremlin 
and  he  was  quickly  demoted  from  his 
position. 

When  reached  by  telephone,  Cameron 
Townsend,  founder  of  Wycliffe  Bible  Trans- 
lators, told  Moody  Monthly  in  July,  “It  i 
just  may  be  true.  When  we  were  there  h 
(Russia)  a few  months  ago,  there  was  a 


cloud  of  secrecy  surrounding  Mr.  Khrush-  l*j 
chev.  He  also  said  that  he  had  heard 


rumors  of  the  former  premier’s  conversion  j] 
within  and  outside  Russia. 


Those  who  want  to  stop  social  change 
in  the  name  of  restoring  old  values  are 
talking  about  “illusory  or  ‘‘decadent 
values,  according  to  New  York  attorney 
William  Stringfellow. 

Questioning  the  idea  of  a return  to  law 
and  order,  the  Episcopal  lay  theologian 
said  the  American  tradition  and  “ethic  of 
violence  is  “generic  in  this  land. 

Mr.  Stringfellow  also  questioned  where 
the  breakdown  was  occurring  today — "when 
students  occupied  the  office  of  the  president 
of  Columbia  University  or  when  a governor 
stood  at  the  threshold  of  the  University  of 
Alabama  to  obstruct  the  law  of  the  land? 


According  to  information  distributed  by 
the  Chicago  Area  Draft  Resisters,  Menno- 
nites  made  up  two  thirds  of  all  con- 
scientious objectors  during  the  fifteen- 
vear  period  July  1952  to  September  1967. 

The  1967  report  of  the  national  director 
of  the  Selective  Service  System,  on  which 
the  conclusion  is  based,  included  a chart 
showing  the  religious  affiliations  of  I-W  s 
for  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  civilian  - 
work  program.  Mennonites  had  a total  of 
11,576  participants  in  alternative  service. 
Next  was  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  with 
1,910. 

Churchwise  the  17,238  I-W’s,  belonging 
to  125  churches,  were  distributed  in  the 
follow'ing  manner:  67.2  percent  were  Men-  ^ 
nonites;  14.4  percent  were  Brethren  (in- 
cluding the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Old  . 
German  Baptist  Brethren,  Dunkard  Breth- 
ren, and  the  Brethren  Church);  3.8  percent 
were  Friends  (Quakers);  and  1.8  percent 
were  Jehovah  s Witnesses.  Only  2.0  percent 
(340  objectors)  claimed  no  religious  affili- 
ation. Members  of  all  other  churches, 
Christian  and  non-Christian,  made  up  10.8  „ 
percent  of  the  total. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Kenya  Is  in  Travail 


Kenya  is  in  trouble,  big  trouble.  The  at- 
■ mosphere  is  tense  as  rumor  is  added  to 
rumor  and  the  whisper  is  growing  in  vol- 
“ ume.  What  has  happened  to  bring  about 
the  present  state  of  affairs?  Why  the  un- 
easiness and  anxiety  in  a nation  usually  re- 
puted to  be  “stable”? 

I will  try  to  put  a few  things  together 
which  may  help  you  understand  our  prob- 
lems. 

< There  are  many  tribes  in  Kenya,  but  the 
two  largest,  the  Kikuyu  and  the  Luo,  en- 
joy positions  of  prominence  in  the  new 
Kenya. 

These  two  tribes  are  very  different.  The 
Luos  originated  in  the  Sudan,  followed  the 
Nile  to  the  South,  and  now  live  mostly  in 
Western  Kenya.  They  also  live  in  Uganda 
and  Tanzania,  around  the  northeast  shores 
of  Lake  Victoria.  They  neither  venerate 
their  ancestors  nor  circumcise. 

The  Kikuyus,  a Bantu  tribe,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  come  up  from  the  South,  settled 
in  the  Kenya  highlands  and  prospered  as 
farmers.  They  do  venerate  the  dead  and 
circumcise  both  males  and  females.  They 
also  have  a very  deep  feeling  of  tribal 
unity.  This  unity  is  reinforced  by  their 
close  relationship  to  the  spirits  of  the  tribal 
dead  and,  in  order  to  further  consolidate 
their  tribe  in  times  of  emergency,  the 
Kikuyu  visit  the  holy  places  where  they 
take  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  ancestors 
and  to  one  another.  Such  oaths  were  taken 
during  the  Mau  Mau  uprising  in  the  early 
fifties. 

Both  the  Luo  and  Kikuyu  were  largely 
instrumental  in  winning  Kenya’s  indepen- 
dence. The  Kikuyus  suffered  much  more,  by 
the  way.  As  long  as  the  people  were  strug- 
gling for  their  independence,  they  threw  up 
a united  front  against  the  colonialists;  but 
after  independence  was  won,  the  inevitable 
struggle  for  power  and  wealth  was  on.  Un- 
fortunately, there  never  seems  to  be 
enough  power  and  wealth  to  go  around, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distribute  it 
equally.  In  the  post-independence  period, 
most  of  the  positions  of  authority  went  to 
the  Kikuyu  people  who  were  among  the 
most  highly  educated.  And  the  Kikuyu  felt 
that  this  was  only  right  since  they  bore 
most  of  the  heat  of  the  day  in  the  inde- 
pendence struggle. 

This  problem  has  been  aggravated  recent- 
ly. For  the  past  months  the  Kenya  govern- 


ment has  been  trying  to  assist  Kenyans 
to  replace  both  Asians  and  Europeans  in 
the  nation’s  businesses  and  so  “Africanize” 
the  economy.  Those  people  who  had  “ears” 
in  the  high  places  got  these  positionsi  thus 
adding  to  the  general  feeling  of  discontent 
in  the  nation. 

Even  though  tension  has  been  building 
up  for  months,  it  produced  only  isolated 
incidents.  But  the  uneasy  calm  was  broken 
when,  on  July  5,  Mr.  Mboya,  the  Minister 
for  Economic  Development,  was  assassinated 
on  a Nairobi  sidewalk.  Mboya  was,  by  the 
way,  a very  powerful  politician  and,  as  the 
economic  planner,  had  much  influence  in 
the  business  life  of  the  nation.  Even  though 
he  himself  was  from  the  Luo  tribe,  he  was 
a “Nairobian,”  that  is,  as  a political  leader 
with  a Nairobi  constituency,  he  tried  to 
avoid  tribal  partiality. 

Even  though  it  is  not  exactly  clear  what 
motivated  the  assassination,  Mboya’s  death 
brought  the  tribal  ghost  out  of  the  closet. 
During  his  funeral  in  Western  Kenya,  the 
Luos  became  so  carried  away  with  sorrow 
and  disillusionment  that  they  raided  many 
of  the  shops  of  the  Kikuyu  traders  who  had 
settled  among  them.  Unconfirmed  reports 
told  of  several  cases  of  violence  and  even 
murder.  When  these  reports  reached  the 
Kikuyu  homeland,  the  leaders  began  to 
consolidate  the  tribe  to  present  a united 
front,  and  thus  the  pace  of  oath  taking  was 
greatly  accelerated.  Unfortunately,  a good 
deal  of  the  “oathing”  took  place  at  the 
president’s  farm  so  that  he  could  keep  it 
under  surveillance,  but  it  was  interpreted 
by  many  as  an  indication  that,  as  a Kikuyu, 
the  president  was  allied  with  the  advocates 
of  Kikuyu  dominance.  It  is  rumored  that 
the  heart  of  the  oath  is  the  assertion  that 
the  government  must  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  house  of  Kikuyu.  This  is  especially 
significant  in  light  of  the  fact  that  national 
elections  will  be  held  in  1970. 

Almost  every  day  there  are  indications 
that  the  two  political  parties,  KANU  and 
KPU,  will  in  fact  serve  to  heighten  the 
tension  between  the  Kikuyu  and  the  Luos. 
And  with  a hot  political  campaign  about 
to  begin,  you  can  well  imagine  the  conse- 
quences. 

Where  are  the  Christians  in  all  of  this? 
Every  day  now  we  are  getting  reports  of 
Kikuyu  Christians  who  have  suffered  severe 
beatings  because  of  their  opposition  to  the 


oath.  There  are  reports  of  at  least  one 
death.  “How,”  they  ask,  “can  a Christian 
take  a secret  oath  of  allegiance  when  he 
has  already  sealed  his  allegiance  to  Christ 
publicly  by  partaking  of  the  Lord’s  Sup- 
per?” This  intense  suffering  is  strengthen- 
ing the  testimony  of  the  committed  Chris- 
tians just  as  it  did  twenty  years  ago  during 
the  emergency. 

What  can  we  expect?  There  are  many 
“ifs”  of  course,  but  one  is,  if  the  govern- 
ment can  get  on  top  of  all  this  and  crack 
down  on  secret  oath  taking,  the  tension 
will  be  eased.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no 
doubt  some  politicians  who  are  not  inter- 
ested in  doing  anything  to  stop  it  for  ob- 
vious reasons.  There  will  be  some  intense 
“conversations”  within  KANU  itself  over 
this  matter.  The  more  immediate  “if”  is, 
if  there  is  an  intertribal  incident  in  the 
city  or  the  regions,  the  tinder  is  so  dry 
that  it  will  be  very  hard  to  put  out  the  fire. 
And  then,  too,  if  the  church  leaders  of  all 
tribes  can  come  free  and  stand  united,  the 
temperature  will  be  cooled  considerably. 
This  looks  like  a real  possibility  at  the 
present  time  and  one  can  pray  that  they 
will  be  able  to  speak  the  mind  of  Christ 
together  before  the  nation. 

Kenya  is  strong.  Its  economic  base  is 
authentic,  and  its  people  are  industrious 
and  hospitable.  We  can  only  hope  that  the 
present  internal  strife  will  ultimately 
turn  out  for  the  enrichment  and  unity  of 
the  nations. — Donald  R.  Jacobs. 


Reports  on  Biafra 

Biafra  s Minister  of  Information,  Arthur 
Nwankwo,  spoke  to  an  audience  of  900 
students  and  faculty  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  appealing  to  America  to  “be  a 


Arthur  Nwankwo,  Biafra's  Minister  of  Informa- 
tion, and  a 1966  graduate  of  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College,  converses  with  EMC  president 
Myron  S.  Augsburger  following  a convocation 
address.  Nwankwo  reported  that  the  Biafra- 
Nigeria  conflict  has  claimed  the  lives  of  two 
million  people. 
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peacemaker  in  the  tragic  and  futile  Biafran- 
Nigerian  war.” 

Nwankwo,  on  a two-month  tour  of  the 
U.S.,  is  speaking  at  numerous  colleges  and 
universities  and  consulting  with  government 
officials.  He  reported  that  the  Biafran 
struggle  for  independence  from  Nigeria 
has  claimed  the  lives  of  1.5  million  Biafrans 
and  a half  million  Nigerians  since  the  June 
1967  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

Nwankwo  described  the  food  crisis  in 
Biafra  as  a “horrible  situation.”  He  esti- 
mated that  3,000-4,000  Biafrans  die  each 
day  from  starvation  and  malnutrition.  He 
said  that  Biafra  is  almost  totally  dependent 
upon  the  World  Council  of  Churches  for  re- 
lief since  they  no  longer  have  the  services 
of  the  Red  Cross. 

Broadcasts  Cut 
for  Lack  of  Funds 

“Hey,  what  happened  to  that  program? 
You  know,  The  Mennonite  Hour?  It  used 
to  be  on  that  station  at  this  time  every 
Sunday.” 

In  the  next  few  months  expressions  like 
that  may  start  coming  from  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  because 
Mennonite  Broadcasts  is  having  to  make 
some  emergency  budget  adjustments.  And 
the  cutting  affects  more  than  just  The 
Mennonite  Hour. 

At  Mennonite  Broadcasts’  board  meeting, 
Sept.  19,  20,  the  following  adjustments 
were  made:  Besides  a substantial  cutback 
in  The  Mennonite  Hour,  the  production  of 
a second  series  of  Choice  broadcasts,  re- 
lease of  Spanish  television  spots,  and  the 
production  of  a new  Argentine  daily  pro- 
gram will  be  delayed  at  least  until  next 
spring.  Promotion  of  special  Easter  “news- 
casts,” The  Greatest  Week  in  History,  and 
a new  Portuguese  Heart  to  Heart  program 
will  be  curtailed.  The  extent  of  Luz  y Ver- 
dad  broadcast  released  in  Latin  America 
will  be  considerably  reduced  and  annual 
support  of  the  French  broadcast  Paroles  de 
Vie  will  be  cut  completely. 

According  to  Mennonite  Broadcasts 
Executive  Director  Kenneth  J.  Weaver, 
“This  situation  not  only  limits  the  use  of 
staff  potential  at  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  but 
because  we  know  God  uses  these  programs 
to  change  lives,  it  hurts  to  think  of  denying 
persons  the  opportunity  of  meeting  Christ 
and  being  changed.” 

Mennonite  Broadcasts  is  just  one  aspect 
of  church  activity  which  is  suffering.  The 
Mission  Board  is  being  forced  to  consider 
decreasing  support  of  its  total  program. 
Stated  in  black-and-white  figures  the  funds 
are  running  approximately  $70,000  behind 
what  has  been  projected  at  this  stage  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

The  situation  raises  the  question  as  to 
why  the  church  is  falling  behind  in  support 
of  its  own  programs,  and  there  may  be 


more  than  one  reason.  Inflation  is  making 
church  operations  more  expensive  and  at 
the  same  time  the  living  expenses  of  con- 
tributors are  growing.  Another  reason  may 
be  that  there  are  more  legitimate  avenues 
through  which  people  can  donate  their 
money  toward  the  cause  of  evangelism. 

Perhaps  the  second  reason  mentioned 
calls  for  evaluation  of  priorities.  “Should 
my  own  church  s efforts  suffer  because  of 
my  donations  to  other  programs  however 
legitimate?  Is  there  not  a wide  enough 
scope  of  activity  in  my  own  denomination 
to  allow  me  to  contribute  toward  any  area 
of  concern  for  which  I feel  a particular 
responsibility?” 

As  the  Mission  Board  faces  a real  finan- 
cial problem,  we  must  honestly  examine 
what  we  are  doing  and  what  we  want  to 
be  doing,  individually  and  as  a group,  in 
response  to  the  command  of  Christ  to  “go 
into  all  the  world. 

The  Mennonite  Broadcasts  Board  and 
staff  are  seriously  reviewing  program  and 
setting  priorities.  We  want  to  make  the 
best  use  of  funds  available  to  us  and  we 
pray  that  you  too  will  review  your  steward- 
ship.— Floyd  Schrock,  staff  writer,  Menno- 
nite Broadcasts. 

Marthe  Ropp 
on  Three-Month  Visit 

Any  North  American  Mennonite  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee’s 
work  in  Indonesia  would  be  equally  as 
familiar  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Marthe  Ropp, 
who  has  been  on  the  island  of  Java  since 
1951.  A French  Mennonite,  Dr.  Ropp,  after 
her  first  three-vear  term  with  MCC,  re- 
turned to  Indonesia  under  EMEK  (Euro- 
pean Mennonite  Evangelism  Committee) 
and  served  with  them  until  1968. 

In  September  1969,  Dr.  Ropp  passed 
through  the  MCC  headquarters  at  Akron, 
Pa.,  on  her  second  visit  to  North  American 
Mennonite  churches.  She  is  accepting  the 
position  of  Visiting  Churchwoman  at  the 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  On  this  three-month  appoint- 
ment, she  will  engage  in  theological  studies 
and  lead  discussions  on  the  Indonesian 
church,  its  evangelism  and  growth. 

Dr.  Ropp  is  a woman  of  many  interests. 
Professionally,  she  has  been  concerned  with 
combating  the  vicious  cycle  of  overpopula- 
tion, hunger,  and  poverty  on  Java  by  devel- 
oping a family-planning  program.  She  used 
the  Taju  Christian  Hospital,  where  she  was 
medical  director,  as  a base  for  her  program. 
Regularly  she  made  visits  to  nearby  villages 
to  discuss  family  planning  and  offer  the 
IUD’s  to  interested  mothers. 

About  a year  ago,  shortly  before  leaving 
Indonesia  for  a furlough  in  Europe,  Dr. 
Ropp  gave  a party  for  the  Taju  hospital 
employees  to  celebrate  the  fact  that  1,000 
women  had  received  IUD  s (intra-uterine 


Dr.  Marthe  Ropp,  Java,  with  Paul  Longacre,  1 
MCC  Director  of  Asia. 


device)  at  the  hospital.  And  during  the  past 
year,  another  thousand  women  accepted  the  \ 
family-planning  device. 

Dr.  Ropp  is  not  only  a medical  doctor,  i 
but  a missionary  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word.  Her  deep  interest  in  the  life  and 
witness  of  the  Indonesian  Mennonite  Church  ; 
was  reflected  in  the  chapel  message  she 
gave  at  the  MCC  headquarters  in  Sep- 
tember. 

“Weakness  and  poverty  characterize  the 
Indonesian  Mennonite  Church,  she  admit- 
ted, “but  they  are  rich  in  Christ,”  she  add- 
ed. 

“During  my  17  years  of  working  on  Java, 

I have  had  occasion  to  watch  the  Menno- 
nite church  there  grow  from  2,000  to  30,000, 
and  the  general  Christian  church  in  Indo-  > 
nesia  from  two  million  to  ten. 

“It  is  not  accurate  to  speak  of  this 
growth  as  ‘revival.’  Rather,”  Dr.  Ropp 
said,  “it  is  a movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
both  within  and  without  the  church.  The 
acts  of  the  early  Christian  church  are 
again  being  seen.  In  the  West  there  is 
technique,  but  in  Indonesia  we  have  only 
the  Spirit.” 

Dr.  Ropp  noted  that  some  Westerners  re- 
act by  saying  this  movement  of  the  Spirit 
is  a good  thing  for  the  Indonesians,  be- 
cause they  are  “simple  people  and  have 
nothing  better  to  believe.”  But  she  challeng- 
es such  reaction  by  voicing  her  own  feel- 
ing that  where  Christian  service  by  Euro- 
pean and  North  American  Christians  is 
conducted  on  its  own  strength,  strategy, 
and  techniques,  “it  lacks  the  evidence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

During  her  respite  at  seminary  from  her 
medical-missionary  career,  Dr.  Ropp  will 
be  shaping  her  future  plans. 

September  Orientation 
Held  for  50  Volunteers 

The  Sept.  3-17  orientation  school  was 
the  end  of  summer  orientations  at  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee.  During  the  six 
orientations  held,  nearly  200  persons  were 
assigned  to  foreign  and  domestic  units. 
Volunteers  in  the  September  school  includ-  J 
ed  26  for  domestic  service  and  24  for  over- 
seas work. 
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From  the  Mennonite  Church 

Jerry  and  Kendra  Bernath,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  have  volunteered  for  a one-year  term 
of  service  at  Junior  Village,  Washington, 
D.C.  Prior  to  this  term  of  service,  they  had 
served  as  summer  volunteers  at  Wiltwyek 
School  for  Boys.  Both  are  members  of  the 
Lockport  Mennonite  Church,  Stryker,  Ohio. 

' Joanna  Coffman,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  has 
volunteered  for  a one-year  term  of  service 
at  the  Akron  Headquarters  as  secretary  for 
MTS  and  MEDA.  Joanna  attended  Blue 
Ridge  Community  College  and  is  a mem- 
ber of  Weavers  Mennonite  Church,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va. 

* Florence  Cressman,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  has 
begun  a two-year  nursing  assignment  at 
Hospital  Albert  Schweitzer  in  Haiti.  She 
is  a graduate  of  St.  Michael’s  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing  and  is  a member  of  the 
First  Mennonite  Church,  Kitchener,  Ont. 

Lynn  Eby,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  has  begun  a 
i two-year  term  of  voluntary  service  at 
Harper’s  Ferry,  W.  Va.  He  is  a graduate  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  High  School  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Tuttle  Avenue  Mennonite 
Church,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

Dan  Eigsti,  Wayland,  Iowa,  has  begun  a 
27-month  term  of  Pax  service  in  Nigeria. 
Dan  is  a graduate  of  Hesston  College  and  is 
a member  of  the  Sugar  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  Wayland,  Iowa. 

Aldis  Gerber,  Dalton,  Ohio,  has  volun- 
teered for  a 27-month  term  of  Pax  service 
in  Nigeria.  He  is  a graduate  of  Hesston 
College  and  is  a member  of  the  Kidron 
Mennonite  Church,  Kidron,  Ohio. 

Kenneth  Handrich,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  has 
. begun  a two-year  term  of  voluntary  ser- 
vice at  MCC  Headquarters,  Akron,  Pa. 
Ken  is  a graduate  of  Sarasota  High  School 
and  is  a member  of  the  Tuttle  Avenue 
Mennonite  Church,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

James  Kauffman,  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  has 
begun  a three-year  Pax  assignment  in 
Nepal.  He  is  a graduate  of  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite School  and  is  a member  of  the  Mill- 
wood  Mennonite  Church,  Gap,  Pa. 

Richard  and  Brenda  Meyer,  Wayland, 
Iowa,  have  begun  a 30-month  assignment 
in  Algeria.  Both  attended  Hesston  College. 
He  received  a BA  from  Iowa  Wesleyan 
College  and  his  wife  a BA  in  education 
from  Kearney  State  College.  Richard  is  a 
member  of  the  Sugar  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  Wayland,  Iowa,  and  his  wife  is  a 
member  of  the  Bellwood  Mennonite  Church, 
Milford,  Neb. 

Ralph  Miller,  Chouteau,  Okla.,  has  begun 
a 27-month  Pax  assignment  in  Mexico.  He 
is  a graduate  of  Hesston  College  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
Pryor,  Okla. 

Dwight  Roth,  Elverson,  Pa.,  has  begun  a 
two-year  term  of  voluntary  service  at 
Junior  Village.  He  has  a BS  in  secondary 
education  from  Temple  University  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Monterey  Mennonite  Church, 
Leola,  Pa. 


Vera  Schertz,  Goshen,  Ind.,  has  volun- 
teered for  a 30-month  term  of  nursing 
service  in  Nigeria.  She  is  a graduate  of 
Goshen  College  with  a BS  in  nursing  and 
is  a member  of  the  East  Goshen  Menno- 
nite Church,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Don  Troyer,  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  has  be- 
gun a two-year  term  of  service  at  Junior 
Village,  Washington,  D.C.  He  is  a gradu- 
ate of  Hesston  College  and  Goshen  College 
and  received  his  MA  from  the  University 
of  Kansas.  He  is  a member  of  the  Per- 
shing Street  Mennonite  Church,  Hutchin- 
son, Kan. 

Orval  and  Ella  Yordy,  Flanagan,  111., 
will  serve  one  year  in  Whitesburg,  Ky. 
He  will  be  involved  in  plumbing  and  con- 
struction work  and  his  wife  with  crafts. 
Both  are  members  of  the  Waldo  Menno- 
nite Church,  Flanagan,  111. 

Richard  Yoder,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  has 
volunteered  for  a 27-month  term  of  Pax 
service  in  Jordan.  Richard  is  a graduate 
of  Eastern  Mennonite  College  with  a BA 
in  sociology  and  is  a member  of  the  Huber 
Mennonite  Church,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 

Warren  and  Janet  Yoder,  Goshen,  Ind., 
have  begun  a three-year  term  of  service  in 
Caera,  Brazil.  Warren  received  a BS  in 
agriculture  from  Purdue  University  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Pleasant  View  Mennonite 
Church,  Goshen,  Ind.  Janet  received  a BS 
in  nursing  from  Goshen  College  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Plains  Mennonite  Church, 
Lansdale,  Pa. 

Strite  Optimistic  for 
Future  of  Evangelism 

“We  discovered  together  that  we  are 
living  in  revolution  and  that  while  the  gos- 
pel is  relevant  and  unchanged  the  applica- 
tion must  change  to  fit  a revolutionary 
world.”  This  was  the  comment  of  Lewis 
Strite  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  after  attending 
the  U.S.  Congress  on  Evangelism  in  Minne- 
apolis, Sept.  8-13.  Strite  is  president  of 
Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  of  Harrisonburg. 
He  operates  Shenandoah  Manufacturing  Co., 
Inc.,  and  is  president  of  the  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Represented  at  the  Convention  were 
50  states,  ten  foreign  countries,  and  93 
denominations.  Their  stated  purpose:  “To 
challenge  the  powers  of  darkness,  spurring 
the  churches  to  stimulate  believers  every- 
where to  mount  a vigorous  attack  upon 
the  forces  producing  misery,  inequity,  empti- 
ness, discrimination,  and  other  evils  in  our 
society,  and  to  lift  wherever  possible,  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  burdens  of  man.” 

A major  theme  of  the  Congress,  according 
to  Strite,  was  the  need  for  concern  for  men 
of  all  races  and  backgrounds.  As  an 
example,  he  said,  “While  we  are  concerned 
about  the  number  of  Americans  killed  in 
Vietnam,  we  are  also  deeply  concerned  that 
500,000  North  Vietnamese  and  others  have 
lost  their  lives.” 


Strite  was  also  impressed  by  the  evidence 
of  sincere  and  relevant  Christianity  among 
young  people.  After  hearing  some  new 
methods  being  used,  he  gained  a new 
appreciation  for  the  fact  that  “.  . . young 
people  are  responding  to  Jesus  Christ  and 
are  reaching  people  conventional  Christian- 
ity ignores. 

“It  was  the  most  exhilarating  feeling  and 
thought  that  here  were  men  who  were 
changed,  refreshed,  revitalized  with  new 
vision  and  new  dedication  going  back  to 
their  work,”  Strite  said.  “This  kind  of 
soul-searching  and  honesty  can  make  a 
difference  in  our  time. 

Other  Harrisonburg  residents  at  the 
Convention  were:  Myron  Augsburger,  presi- 
dent of  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  who 
presented  an  address  entitled,  “The  Mak- 
ing of  Disciples  in  a Secular  World”;  Sam- 
uel Janzen,  vice-president  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  pastor  of  Chicago 
Avenue  Mennonite  Church;  Kenneth  Weav- 
er, executive  director  of  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts, Inc.;  B.  Charles  Hostetter;  David 
Augsburger,  speaker  on  The  Mennonite 
Hour ; and  Professors  G.  Irvin  Lehman 
and  George  R.  Brunk  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary. 

Busy  Year  Ahead 
for  MCC  Peace  Section 

The  MCC  Peace  Section  at  its  Sept. 
12,  13  meeting  in  Chicago  approved  a 
broad  series  of  activities  for  the  year 
ahead.  Major  attention  was  given  to  the 
General  Assembly,  a new  annual  meeting 
on  peace  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Section. 
The  forthcoming  assembly,  to  be  held 
Nov.  20-22,  1969,  will  consider  the 

various  approaches  to  the  draft  found 
within  the  brotherhood  and  a statement 
on  proposed  legal  changes. 

In  the  year  ahead  the  Section  will  con- 
tinue its  activities  in  the  international 
sphere.  Previous  contacts  with  the  Kimban- 
guist  Church,  a peace  church  in  the 
Congo,  will  be  expanded.  Another  visit  will 
be  made  to  the  Nazarene  congregations 
of  eastern  Europe.  The  Nazarenes  are 
the  same  as  the  Apostolic  Christian 
Church  in  America  and  are  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Neutaeufer,  a reform  group  that 
developed  out  of  the  Swiss  Mennonites 
over  a century  ago.  They  are  often  perse- 
cuted for  their  nonresistance  since  no  alter- 
natives to  military  service  are  provided  in 
eastern  Europe. 

Marlin  Miller  in  Paris  directs  Peace 
Section  European  interests  which  include 
publication  of  peace  literature  and  help- 
ing in  peace  activities  in  European  church- 
es. Carl  Beck  in  Japan  through  internation- 
al work  camps  is  performing  a real  recon- 
ciliation ministry  among  Asian  Christians. 
Peace  Section  in  1970  plans  Reconciliation/ 
Study  Tours  of  the  Middle  East  and  Africa. 
Attempts  are  being  made  to  get  a team 
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of  students  into  China  to  study  develop- 
ments in  that  nation  of  700  million. 

Peace  Section  work  in  the  area  of  peace 
education  will  include  the  production  of  a 
film,  a conference  on  peace  and  revolu- 
tion, publication  of  leaflets  and  pamphlets, 
and  study  of  the  possibility  of  using  mass 
media  to  promote  peace  interests  and 
concerns. 

The  Peace  Section  recommended  to  the 
MCC  Executive  Committee  a budget  of 
$109,000  to  carry  on  its  program.  This 
figure  represents  a small  increase  over  the 
1969  budget. 

Highlights  of  the  recent  meeting  were 
the  devotional  meditations  of  Leo  Driedger, 
professor  of  sociology  at  the  University 
of  Manitoba  and  a Peace  Section  member, 
and  Douglas  Hostetter,  a new  Section  mem- 
ber recently  returned  from  Vietnam. 
Driedger  asked  whether  it  was  not  time 
to  get  a new  word  for  the  traditional  term 
'nonresistance.  In  a time  of  turmoil  in 
the  world  and  indecisive  action  by  the 
church,  he  suggested  “love-resistance  as 
a more  positive  statement  of  a New 
Testament-based  peace  commitment.  Hos- 
tetter challenged  the  church  to  take  serious- 
ly the  universality  of  God  who  rules 
throughout  the  world.  Such  an  affirmation 
Hostetter  said  would  mean  serving  beyond 
the  protection  of  the  American  army  in 
such  places  as  Vietnam. 


President  Search 
Committee  Meets 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board 
of  Overseers  of  Goshen  College  to  select 
the  college’s  next  president  held  its  first 
meeting  in  Goshen  on  Sept.  19. 

The  college's  boards  of  control  author- 
ized the  setting  up  of  the  committee  last 
July  when  Paul  E.  Mininger,  current 
president,  announced  his  resignation,  and 
at  that  time  appointed  three  of  the  seven 
members:  Carl  Kreider,  dean  of  the  col- 
lege, to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  committee; 
Peter  Wiebe,  of  Hesston,  Kan.,  to  represent 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation; and  Wilbert  Shenk,  of  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  to  represent  the  Board  of  Overseers. 

Other  members  are  Charles  W.  Ainlay, 
of  Goshen,  chairman  of  the  President’s 
Advisory  Board  of  Goshen  College;  John 
S.  Oyer,  professor  of  history,  elected  by 
the  Goshen  College  faculty;  Mrs.  Helen 
Wade  Alderfer,  of  Winston-Salem,  N.C., 
graduate  of  the  GC  class  of  1943,  to 
represent  the  college  alumni;  and  Don 
Troyer,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dana  O. 
Troyer,  of  Goshen,  a junior  at  GC,  elected 
by  the  student  body  to  represent  it.  All 
members  of  the  committee  were  present  for 
the  first  meeting’s  afternoon  and  evening 
sessions. 
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Orientation  Held 
for  20  Volunteers 

The  second  orientation  in  August  at 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  was  devoted 
to  Newfoundland,  Bolivia,  and  domestic 
personnel.  Of  the  20  orientees,  eight  went 
to  Newfoundland,  eight  to  Bolivia,  and 
four  to  voluntary  service  units  in  the 
United  States.  From  the  Mennonite  Church: 

Thomas  and  Nancy  Horst,  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  have  begun  a two-year  teaching 
assignment  in  Reef’s  Harbor,  Newfound- 
land. They  both  graduated  from  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  with  BS  degrees  in 
elementary  education.  Thomas  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Northside  Mennonite  Church, 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  Nancy  is  a member 
of  the  Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio. 

Dan  and  Janice  Kauffman,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  have  begun  a two-year  term  of  ser- 
vice as  family  service  workers  in  Whites- 
burg,  Kv.  Both  are  graduates  of  Hesston 
College  and  Goshen  College,  Dan  with  a 
BA  in  economics  and  Janice  with  a BS 
in  home  economics.  Dan  is  a member  of  the 
Market  Street  Mennonite  Church,  Scott- 
dale, Pa.,  and  his  wife  is  a member  of  the 
College  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Lynn  Loucks,  Protection,  Kan.,  has  be- 
gun a 28-month  TAP  assignment  in  Santa 
Cruz,  Bolivia.  Lynn  is  a graduate  of  Hess- 
ton College  and  Bethel  College  and  holds 
a BS  degree  in  elementary  education.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Protection  Mennonite 
Church,  Protection,  Kan. 

Arietta  McDowell,  Unionville,  Ont.,  has 
begun  a one-year  teaching  assignment 
in  Newfoundland  She  attended  Ontario 
Mennonite  Bible  Institute  and  received  her 
Elementary  School  Teacher's  Certificate 
from  the  Toronto  Teachers  College.  She 
is  a member  of  the  Wideman  Mennonite 
Church,  Markham,  Ont. 

Weldon  and  Florence  Schloneger,  Louis- 
ville, Ohio,  have  begun  a two-year  teach- 
ing assignment  in  Summerford,  New  World 
Island,  Newfoundland.  Both  are  graduates 
of  Hesston  College  and  Goshen  College 
and  hold  BA  degrees  in  elementary  educa- 
tion. Weldon  is  a member  of  the  Beech 
Mennonite  Church,  Louisville,  Ohio, 
and  his  wife  is  a member  of  the  Whitestone 
Mennonite  Church,  Hesston,  Kan. 

Evelyn  Smith,  Stouffville,  Ont.,  has  be- 
gun a two-year  teaching  assignment  in 
West  Point,  Newfoundland.  She  received  an 
Elementary  School  Teacher’s  Certificate 
from  Toronto  Teachers  College  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Hagerman  Mennonite 
Church,  Unionville,  Ont. 

Lorene  Zehr,  Milverton,  Ont.,  has  begun 
a two-year  teaching  assignment  in  New- 
foundland. She  received  her  Elementary 
School  Teacher’s  Certificate  from  Stratford 
Teachers’  College  and  is  a member  of 
the  Riverdale  Mennonite  Church,  Mill- 
bank,  Ont. 


William  and  Ardyce  Alberts,  Redmond, 
Ore.,  have  begun  a 28-month  term  of 
TAP  service  in  Bolivia.  He  is  a graduate  of; 
Oregon  College  with  a BS  in  education!, 
and  is  a member  of  the  Albany  Mennonite 
Church.  She  is  a graduate  of  Grant  Hos-;' 
pital  School  of  Nursing  and  is  a member 
of  the  Little  White  Chapel,  Glendive,  Mont. 


Board  Releases 
Film  Catalog 


Harold  Weaver,  director  of  audio-visuals 
for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  announces 
the  completion  of  Messages  in  Audio- 
visuals, a catalog  listing  over  200  film 
and  filmstrip  titles  available  from  the 
Board's  A-V  library.  The  titles,  classified 
into  ten  subject  areas,  are  available  on  a 
loan  or  rental  basis  to  congregations,  VS 
units,  and  other  interested  groups. 

Copies  of  the  40-page  illustrated  catalog 
are  being  sent  to  the  pastor,  mission 
board  member,  youth  sponsor,  WMSA,  Sun- 
day evening  program  chairman,  and  library 
of  every  church  on  the  Board’s  mailing 
list. 

“This  new  directory  replaces  Catalog 
Three  that  was  released  in  October  1967,’’ 
Weaver  points  out.  “Since  then  the 
number  of  titles  available  from  our  film 
library  has  greatly  increased. 

“New  filmstrips  and  films  are  continually 
being  added  to  our  library,’  he  says. 
"Information  concerning  these  titles  is 
released  through  periodic  mailings  to  pastors 
and  mission  board  members.  Catalog 
supplements  are  also  made  available  from 
time  to  time.'' 

Additional  copies  of  Messages  in  Audio- 
visuals are  available  upon  request  from 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 


New  Appointment 

Millard  Osborne,  Lebanon,  Ore.,  has 
received  a unanimous  call  to  become  con- 
ference minister  for  the  South  Central 
Mennonite  Conference  beginning  early 
summer  of  1970. 

Mission  '69  for  Action 

* 

A tentative  schedule  for  Mission  ’69  for 
Action  meetings  that  have  been  planned  to  . 
date  is  listed  below: 

Oct.  10-12  Martinsburg,  Pa. 

Oct.  17-19  Franconia  Conference  churches 

Nov.  15,  16  Scottdale,  Pa. 

Nov.  21-23  Belleville,  Pa.,  churches 

Dec.  5-7  Neffsville,  Pa.,  area 

Jan.  9-11,  1970  Sarasota,  Fla. 

Persons  interested  in  holding  a regional 
meeting  in  your  area  congregations  in  -*■ 
early  1970  should  contact  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514.  j 
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Sunday  school  superintendents, 

summer  Bible  school  leaders,  now 
is  the  time  to  fill  in  your  annual 
report  blanks  and  send  them  to 
your  district  conference  secretaries. 
Your  immediate  response  is  essen- 
tial for  a total  church  report. 
Church  programs  and  guidelines 
are  determined  from  these  reports 
by  many  boards,  committees,  and 
speakers.  Your  immediate  response 
is  most  helpful. 

Richard  E.  Martin,  pastor  for  the  past 
twenty  years  at  Salem,  Elida,  Ohio,  was 
installed  as  pastor  at  Pinto,  Md.,  Sept.  28. 
Kenneth  G.  Good,  Lanham,  Md.,  preached 
and  Overseer  Paul  Erb,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
conducted  the  installation.  The  prayer  of 
consecration  was  led  by  Howard  J Zehr, 
Executive  Secretary  of  Mennonite  General 
Conference. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Christian  Literature 
Meeting  at  Hernley  Mennonite  Church,  one 
mile  north  of  Manheim,  Pa.,  along  Route  72, 
Oct.  25,  26.  Speakers  include  John  R. 
Mumaw,  Andrew  Miller,  Jr.,  and  Martin 
Ressler. 

Needed:  A cook  at  Adriel  School,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio.  Please  write  or  phone 
465-5010  if  interested. 

All  Day  Bible  Meeting,  Saturday  eve- 
ning and  Sunday,  Oct.  18,  19.  Speakers  are 
Lester  Shirk,  Myerstown,  Pa.,  and  Harry 
Brenneman,  Quarryville,  Pa. 

Change  of  address:  Paul  M.  Roth  from 
R.  5,  Box  56A  to  1235  Upland  Drive, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801. 

Sunday,  Oct.  19,  the  Mennonite  Hour 
program  will  be  a tribute  to  Earl  M.  Maust 
who  died  Sept.  8 after  a severe  heart 
attack.  This  special  program  will  feature 
Earl  as  soloist  and  as  a member  of  the 
Mennonite  Hour  Men’s  Quartet.  Earl  was 
involved  with  the  Broadcast  for  12  years 
as  singer,  music  director,  and  member  of 
the  Mennonite  Hour  Broadcast  Board. 

Write  to  Herald  Press  Tracts,  Scottdale, 
Pa.  15683,  for  a sample  copy  of  the  new 
quarterly  magazine,  Herald  Evangelist.  It 
is  devoted  to  promotion  of  personal  and 
literature  evangelism  and  evangelistic  litera- 
ture. Subscription  price  is  $1.00  a year. 

After  a two-year  leave  of  absence, 
Bro.  Jerry  S.  Miller  has  been  reinstated  as 
pastor  of  the  Marlboro  Mennonite  Church, 
Marlboro,  Ohio.  His  new  address  is  1491 
Chaparrel  Rd.,  Hartville,  Ohio  43357. 

Illinois  Conference  Executive  Commit- 
tee: Edwin  Stalter  continues  as  moderator 
for  another  two  years;  assistant  moderator, 
Paul  Sieber;  secretary,  J.  Alton  Horst; 
additional  members,  Irvin  Nussbaum  and 
Howard  Wittrig.  Richard  J.  Yordy  began 


Sept.  1 serving  full  time  as  Conference 
Minister. 

New  members  by  baptism:  seven  at 
Marlboro,  Ohio;  twenty-eight  at  Fairview, 
Albany,  Ore. 

Special  meetings:  Eli  Yutzy,  Interna- 
tional Falls,  Minn.,  at  Sante  Fe,  Peru, 
Ind.,  Oct.  9-19.  Harry  Brenneman,  Quarry- 
ville, Pa.,  at  Hershey,  Dover,  Pa.,  Oct. 
19-26.  Marion  E.  Good,  Logan,  Ohio,  at 
Bethany,  Dayton,  Va.,  Oct.  26  to  Nov.  2. 
Paul  Brunner,  Hubbard,  Ore.,  at  Leba- 
non, Ore.,  Oct.  24-26.  Elam  Stauffer,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  at  Holly  Grove,  Westover,  Md., 
Nov.  6-9.  Herman  Glick,  Atglen,  Pa.,  at 
Hershey,  Kinzers,  Pa.,  Nov.  16-23.  Charles 
Wert,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  Metzler, 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  Nov.  23-30.  Kenneth  I. 
Smoker,  Columbus,  Kan.,  at  Salvation 
Army  Citadel,  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  Oct.  19-26 
(every  eve.  except  Sat.,  Oct.  25). 

The  following  missionaries  arrived  safely 
at  their  service  assignment  during  the 
month  of  September:  Otis  Hochstetlers, 

Brasilia,  Brazil;  Dale  Schumms,  Bihar, 
India;  Russel  Liechty  family,  Landour, 
India;  and  Robert  Stetters,  Algeria. 

Address  changes:  Marvin  Millers,  c/o 

Kenkichi  Takahasi,  10-6-2  North,  Sagaya, 
Suginami-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan.  Glenn  E. 
Musselmans,  1110  Royal  Oaks  Dr.,  Apt.  77, 
Monrovia,  Calif.  91016.  Quintus  Leather- 
mans,  705-H,  Eagle  Heights,  Madison, 
Wis.  53705.  B.  Charles  Hostetters,  1287 
Greystone  St.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801. 
Gerald  Kaczors,  Rua  Um,  55,  Paulinia,  S.P., 
Brazil. 

Florence  Nafziger,  Dhamtari,  India,  says: 
“We  are  beginning  our  new  nursing  school 
year  with  14  new  first-year  students  and 
three  new  midwifery  students  in  our  fourth- 
year  class,  bringing  us  to  a high  of  56 
students.  Our  hostels  are  stacked  full  and 
we  are  being  forced  to  build  a new  hostel 
for  the  staff  nurses." 

Roy  Kreider  writes  from  Ramat  Hasha- 
ron,  Israel:  “Regarding  Florence’s  recent 
hospitalization  and  present  recovery,  we 
are  grateful  that  this  recovery  is  as  good 
as  can  be  expected.  The  small  Christian 
community  in  our  area  responded  with 
deep  concern,  visits,  and  assistance  with 
meals,  which  was  a heartwarming  experi- 
ence and  uplift  to  us  all.” 

David  Hostetler,  Campinas,  Brazil,  Says: 
“Our  church  in  Campinas  is  experiencing 
the  kind  of  growth  that  I like  to  see — 
nothing  dramatic,  but  steady.  We  have  had 
four  solid  decisions  made." 

Ralph  Buckwalter  reports  from  Obihiro, 
Japan:  “Since  my  May  report  we  have  had 
special  meetings  here  in  Obihiro  with  pas- 
tor Ishikawa.  Starting  on  Sunday  morning 
we  were  off  to  a good  start.  We  had  at- 
tendance of  60,  70,  and  95  in  that  order 


on  three  consecutive  evenings.  Personal 
invitations,  posters  along  the  streets,  and 
the  use  of  a mobile  loudspeaker  several 
hours  preceding  each  meeting  produced 
the  good  attendance.  There  were  80  new 
contacts.  Pastor  Ishikawa’s  approach  and 
his  ministry  at  this  time  were  just  right." 

The  seventeenth  graduation  exercises 
and  twentieth  acceptance  service  of  the 
Dhamtari,  India,  Christian  Hospital  School 
of  Nursing  was  scheduled  for  Oct.  10  at 
4:30  p.m.  The  graduation  address  was  given 
by  Dr.  M.  V.  Deshmukh,  the  medical  super- 
intendent at  Evangelical  Hospital,  Tilda, 
M.P.,  India. 

The  Pacific  District  Conference  of 

the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
is  entering  a joint  arrangement  with  the 
Southwest  Conference  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  to  start  a new  Mennonite  church 
in  Orange  County,  Calif.  John  Kreider, 
who  lives  in  the  area,  assumed  leader- 
ship of  the  congregation  on  Sept.  1.  The 
church  will  meet  in  the  Kreider  home  in 
the  city  of  Orange  until  a worship  site  can 
be  located. 

David  Augsburger,  Mennonite  Hour 
speaker,  will  conduct  a Christian  Emphasis 
Week  at  the  Zion  Lutheran  Church,  Meyers- 
dale,  Pa.,  Oct.  19-23.  He  will  also  speak 
at  Elim  Bible  School,  Altona,  Man.,  Oct. 
31  to  Nov.  3. 

B.  Charles  Hostetter  spoke  at  the 
Martinsburg  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church,  Oct. 
5-8,  and  will  speak  at  the  Warwick  River 
Mennonite  Church,  Newport  News,  Va.,  Oct. 
26-30. 

H.  Ernest  Bennett,  Executive  secretary 
for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  under- 
went successful  eye  surgery  on  Sept.  26 
at  Goshen  General  Hospital.  However,  he 
will  be  unable  to  return  to  his  office  until 
sometime  after  Nov.  1.  Prayers  are  solicited 
for  Ernest  during  this  period  of  recupera- 
tion. During  this  time,  Dorsa  Mishler  as 
office  manager  will  assume  overall  responsi- 
bility for  the  operation  of  Board. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

Every  issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald  gets  better. 
There  are  so  many  things  written  we  need  to 
sit  up  and  take  notice  of  today. 

“At  Your  Church  Dedication"  in  the  Sept.  2 
issue  was  very  touching  and  true  in  this  age. 
We  cannot  turn  our  backs  to  the  truth  of  what 
it  says  to  us.  I get  letters  in  the  mail  with  pic- 
tures of  children  who  are  suffering  from  starva- 
tion and  cold  who  could  be  helped  with  just 
some  of  the  money  it  takes  to  build  our  nice 
convenient  church  buildings.  It  would  also  help 
the  Mission  Board  to  support  the  missionaries 
better  and  more  of  them. 

There  are  folks  who  are  happy  to  worship 
God  even  if  they  do  have  to  sit  on  hard  benches 
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or  on  the  ground.  Also  in  the  Sept.  2 issue  is 
another  article  every  person  should  read — espe- 
cially parents.  There  are  so  many  who  need  the 
gifts  we  buy  so  much  more  than  many  of  us  do. 
It  wouldn’t  be  hard  to  find  gifts  for  many  chil- 
dren in  our  world  today  while  we  wrack  our 
brains  and  our  bodies  hunting  gifts  for  folks  who 
have  so  much  already. 

Let's  plan  now  to  help  put  Christ  back  into 
Christmas.  It  is  He  whose  birthday  we  pretend 
to  celebrate.  As  Christians  we  need  to  be  wit- 
nesses to  the  world  so  that  others  may  know 
why  we  celebrate  Christmas. 

“Please  Discontinue”  in  the  Sept.  16  issue  is 
just  a short  article  with  much  to  awaken  all  who 
read  it.  A sad  fact  today  is  that  so  few  have 
or  take  time  to  read  these  wonderful  church 
papers. — Wilda  Taylor,  Orrville,  Ohio. 


Calendar 


Worship  Seminar,  Prairie  Street  Church,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Oct.  16-18. 

Board  of  Education  regular  session,  Nov.  14,  15. 

Southwest  Conference,  Downey,  Calif.,  Nov.  27-29. 

Western  VS  Program  Directors  Conference,  Hesston 
Mennonite  Church,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Dec.  1-5. 

Eastern  VS  Program  Directors’  Conference,  Park  View 
Mennonite  Church,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Dec.  8-12. 

Mennonite  General  Council  Meeting,  Chicago,  III  , 
Dec.  9,  10 

South  Central  Spring  Conference,  Spring  Valley,  Can- 
ton, Kan.,  Apr.  10-12,  1970. 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Bender,  David  and  Verna  (Reibling),  Tavis- 
tock, Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Scott  David, 
Sept.  15,  1969. 

Detweiler,  Clinton  and  Adelia  (Yoder),  Little- 
ton, Colo.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter.  Dawn 
Renee  Oleen,  Aug.  30,  1969. 

Godshall,  Stanton  and  Jane  (Yothers),  Souder- 
ton.  Pa.,  first  child,  Stanton  Todd,  Sept.  10,  1969. 

Hershberger,  Paul  and  Mary  (Kauffman),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  second  son,  Douglas  Alan,  Sept.  19, 
1969. 

Leatherman,  Richard  and  Rachel  (Frederick), 
Souderton,  Pa.,  first  child,  Rachelle  Denice,  Sept. 
14,  1969. 

Martin,  Floyd  and  Naomi  (Kratz),  Quakertown, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jon  Travis,  Sept.  10, 
1969. 

Martin,  Laverne  and  Norma  Mae  (Bauman), 
St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Buetta  Louise,  Sept.  20,  1969. 

Miller,  Melvin  and  Kathy  (Mullet),  Denver, 
Colo.,  first  child,  Debra  Kay,  Aug,  23,  1969. 

Neely,  Nick  and  Dorene  (Emmert),  Denver, 
Colo.,  first  child,  Lynn  Michelle,  Aug.  27,  1969. 

Overholt,  Richard  and  Faye  (Hostetler),  Fred- 
ericktown,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Bradley 
Richard,  Apr.  30,  1969. 

Piper,  Ronald  and  Myrna  (Fchloneger),  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  first  child,  Jennifer  Leigh,  Sept.  21, 
1969. 

Shank,  Norman  and  Lucille  (Mumaw),  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  first  child,  Valerie  Lvnn,  Apr.  22, 
1969. 

Snyder,  Robert  and  Audrey  (Hartzler),  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Melody 
Jan,  Aug.  8,  1969. 

Springer,  Van  and  Barbara  (Milton),  Milford, 
Neb.,  first  child,  Chad  Michael,  Sept.  4,  1969. 

Stalter,  David  and  Lois  (Leischner),  Fisher, 
111.,  first  child,  Eric  Earl,  Sept.  23,  1969. 

Steiner,  Clayton  H.  and  Ruth  (Geiser),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  second  son,  Duane  Harley,  Sept.  15, 
1969. 


Swartzentruber,  Earl  and  Carol  (Mast),  Tal- 
bert, Ky.,  eighth  child,  fourth  son,  Keith  Allen, 
Sept.  14,  1969. 

Weber,  Richard  and  Carol  Jean  (Roupp), 
Bowie,  Md.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Chris- 
tine Elizabeth,  Sept  12,  1969. 

Wenger,  William  and  Marcia  (Augenstein), 
Marion,  Ohio,  first  child,  Julie  Ann,  July  3,  1969. 

Zook,  Gilbert  S.  and  Dorothy  (Helmuth), 
Pennsburg,  Pa.,  third  son,  Gerald  Dean,  Julv  31, 
1969. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Amstutz — Nussbaum. — Robert  Amstutz  and 
Linda  Nussbaum,  both  of  Dalton,  Ohio,  Kidron 
cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  Sept.  12,  1969. 

Beachy — Plank. — Daniel  D.  Beachy,  Kalama- 
zoo (Mich.)  cong.,  and  Irene  Fern  Plank,  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  Bay  Shore  cong.,  by  Nelson  Kanagy, 
June  7,  1969. 

Creeger — Smoker. — William  Creeger,  Rising 
Sun,  Md.,  Grace  Bible  Chapel,  and  Wanda  Smok- 
er, Oxford,  Pa.,  Media  cong.,  by  Leroy  Umble, 
uncle  of  the  bride,  Aug.  23,  1969. 

Engle — Kolb  . — Anthony  Engle  and  Grace 

Kolb,  both  of  Hickory  (N.C.)  cong.,  by  Mark 
Landis,  Sept.  13,  1969. 

Franz — Bontrager. — Dale  Franz,  Inman  (Kan.) 
cong.,  and  Ellen  Bontrager,  Hutchinson,  Kan., 
Yoder  cong.,  by  Edward  Yutzy,  Aug.  8,  1969. 

Goszleth — Swartzendruber. — Louis  Goszleth, 

Detroit,  Mich  , and  Thelma  Swartzendruber, 
Kalona  (Iowa)  cong.,  bv  Paul  Stutzman,  Aug. 
30,  1969. 

Groff — Snader. — Aaron  L.  Groff,  Jr.,  and 
Anna  L.  Snader,  both  of  Denver,  Pa.,  Blains- 
port  cong.,  by  H.  Ravmond  Charles,  Sept.  20, 
1969. 

Helmuth — Eash. — James  Helmuth,  Beech 
cong.,  Louisville,  Ohio,  and  Carolyn  Eash, 
Kaufman  cong.,  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  bv  Keith  Esch, 
Aug.  16,  1969. 

Hess — Umble. — Daniel  Hess,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
River  Corner  cong.,  and  Evanna  Umble,  Ox- 
ford, Pa.,  Media  cong.,  by  Leroy  Umble,  father 
of  the  bride,  Aug.  29,  1969. 

Hess — Zook. — Stanley  W.  Hess,  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  Neffsville  cong.,  and  Mary  K.  Zook,  Oley 
(Pa.)  cong.,  by  John  R.  Martin,  Sept.  13,  1969. 

Holsopple — Ledyard. — Tom  Holsopple,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Central  cong.,  and  Marcia  Ledyard, 
West  Unity,  Ohio,  United  Methodist  Church,  by 
James  Rice,  Sept.  20,  1969. 

Jantz — Miller. — Harvey  Jantz,  Inola,  Okla., 
Eden  cong.,  and  Verna  Miller,  Chouteau,  Okla., 
Zion  cong.,  by  Alva  Yoder,  assisted  by  E.  A. 
Albrecht,  June  28,  1969. 

Lefever — Martin. — Earle  H.  Lefever  and 
Esther  E.  Martin,  both  of  New  Holland  (Pa.) 
cong.,  by  Mahlon  Witmer,  July  26,  1969. 

Lehman — Garber. — Milton  P.  Lehman  and 
Lois  M.  Garber,  both  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  by 
John  F.  Garber,  father  of  the  bride,  July  26, 
1969. 

Miller — Templeton. — Glen  Miller,  Pryor, 
Okla.,  and  Bertha  Templeton,  Adair,  Okla., 
both  of  Zion  cong.,  bv  Alva  Yoder,  Aug.  21, 
1969. 

Miller — Morrison. — John  W.  Miller,  Vesta- 
burg,  Mich.,  and  Unona  Morrison,  Chula  Vista, 
Calif.,  by  Ken  Pagart  and  Lloyd  Miller,  father  of 
the  groom,  Sept.  5,  1969. 

Scnertz — Neufeld. — Edward  Jay  Schertz,  Low- 
point,  III.,  Cazenovia  cong.,  and  Irene  Neufeld, 
Curitiba,  Parana,  Brazil,  by  Paul  N.  Miller, 
Sept.  23,  1969. 

Schmucker — McDowell. — Robert  Schmucker 
and  Margaret  McDowell,  at  the  Hagerman 


Church,  Milliken,  Ont.,  by  Emerson  McDowell 
and  Floyd  Schmucker,  fathers  of  the  bride 
and  groom,  July  5,  1969. 

Snavely — Horst. — Herbert  W.  Snavely,  Lit- 
itz  (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Linda  Mae  Horst,  German- , i 
town,  Md.,  Gaithersburg  cong.,  by  Elam  W. 
Stauffer,  Sept.  20,  1969. 

Steiner — Amstutz. — Lester  Steiner,  Orrville, : 
Ohio,  and  Esther  Amstutz,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio, 
both  of  Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  Sept. 
20,  1969. 

Taylor — Swartzendruber.  — William  Taylor,  ) 
Dolgeville,  N.Y.,  and  June  Swartzendruber,  I 
Kalona  (Iowa)  cong.,  bv  Ernest  Grimm,  June  21,  J 
1969. 

Wyse — Yoder. — Stanley  W.  Wvse,  Archbold,  t 
Ohio,  Central  cong.,  and  Emma  Jean  Yoder,  [I 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Zion  cong.,  by  Ellis  B.  Crovle,  I 
Aug.  23,  1969. 

Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord  ( 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Brubaker,  Harold  A.,  son  of  Amandus  and 
Lesta  (Diller)  Brubaker,  was  born  at  Lima,  Ohio, 
Oct.  16,  1914;  died  at  3280  Diller  Road,  after 
an  illness  of  14  months.  Sept.  17,  1969;  aged 
54  y.  11  m.  1 d.  On  May  5,  1938,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Eva  Burkholder,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  son  (David),  one  daughter  (Mary), 
one  grandchild,  2 sisters  (Erma  and  Clara — Mrs. 
Harold  Bear),  and  his  mother.  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  his  father  and  an  infant  brother. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Pike  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Sept.  20,  with  Fred 
Augsburger,  Charles  Kalous,  and  Merlin  Good 
officiating;  interment  in  Salem  Cemetery. 

Brunk,  Elizabeth  King,  daughter  of  David 
and  Melinda  (Thut)  Augsburger,  was  born  at 
Bluffton,  Ohio,  July  4,  1894;  died  at  Oaks  Nurs- 
ing Home,  Elida,  Ohio,  Sept.  9,  1969;  aged  75  y. 

2 m.  5 d.  On  Dec.  31,  1916,  she  was  married  to 
Edward  King,  who  died  July  14,  1950.  On  June 
25,  1953,  she  was  married  to  Ruben  Brunk,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (John,  Paul, 
and  Robert  King),  3 daughters  (Freda — Mrs. 
Robert  Milne,  Clara — Mrs.  Clark  Brenneman, 
and  Betty — Mrs.  John  Albrecht),  2 stepsons 
(Lawrence  and  Kenneth  Brunk),  5 stepdaughters 
(Mrs.  Vilas  Amstutz,  Mrs.  Lester  Cressman,  Mrs. 
Ford  Spurlock,  Mrs.  Vernon  Heatwole,  and  Mrs. 
Warren  Stemen),  22  grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild, 3 brothers  (Crist,  Fred,  and  Homer), 
and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Alpha  Lantz  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam McKinney).  She  was  a member  of  the  Pike 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Sept,  i 
12,  with  Merlin  Good  and  Harold  Good  officiat- 
ing; interment  in  Salem  Cemetery. 

Gerig,  Merlin  Dean,  son  of  Emanuel  and 
Pauline  (Kropf)  Gerig,  was  born  at  Albany,  Ore., 
Nov.  25,  1956;  died  at  Albany,  in  an  auto  acci- 
dent, Aug.  31,  1969;  aged  12  y.  9 m.  6 d.  Sur-  _ 
viving  are  his  parents,  3 sisters  (Donna,  Linda, 
and  Vicki),  2 brothers  (Lavern  and  Gary),  one 
grandmother  (Mrs.  Emma  Gerig),  and  one  grand- 
father (Harvey  Kropf).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  brother  (Duane)  and  one  sister  (Elaine  ■ 
Adele  Stalter).  He  attended  the  Fairview  Church 
and  was  anticipating  baptism  on  Sept.  7.  Funer-  , 
al  services  were  held  at  the  Fairview  Church, 
Sept.  4,  with  Verl  Nofziger  officiating. 

Harshbarger,  Esther,  daughter  of  John  H. 
and  Elsie  A.  (Kauffman)  Harshbarger,  was  born 
in  Oliver  Twp.,  Pa.,  June  2,  1902;  died  at  Lewis- 
town,  Pa.,  of  cancer,  Sept.  12,  1969;  aged  67  y. 

3 m.  10  d.  Surviving  are  2 brothers  (Alvin  D. 
and  Jesse)  and  one  sister  (Margaret — Mrs.  John 
A.  French).  She  was  a member  of  the  Nlattawana 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Booth 
Funeral  Home,  Sept.  15,  with  Newton  J.  Yoder  , 
officiating;  interment  in  Pleasant  View  Cemetery. 

Heebner,  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  Tobias 
and  Elmira  (Wile)  Nvce,  was  born  at  Lower  Sal-  3 
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ford.  Pa.,  Mar.  13,  1887;  died  at  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  Home,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Aug.  16,  1969; 
aged  82  y.  5 m.  3 d.  Her  first  husband,  Warren 
Y.  Ruth,  died  in  1912.  In  1920,  she  was  married 
to  Horace  Heebner,  who  died  in  1949.  Surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Katie — Mrs.  Earl  A.  Clemens 
and  Kathryn — Mrs.  Frank  Knechel),  10  grand- 
children, 18  great-grandchildren,  and  2 sisters 
(Mrs.  Elmer  Nice  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Kerr).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  an  infant  son  (John), 
4 brothers,  and  one  sister.  She  was  a member  of 

, the  Plains  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Home,  Aug.  19, 
with  Henry  P.  Y’oder  and  Marvin  M.  Anders 
officiating;  interment  in  Towamencin  Cemetery. 

Livingston,  John  L.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Nancy 
(Lehman)  Livingston,  was  born  in  Conemaugh 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Sept.  9,  1874;  died  in  Conemaugh 
Twp.,  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  Sept.  15,  1969;  aged 
95  v.  6 d.  On  Sept.  11,  1894,  he  was  married  to 

, Elizabeth  Hostetter,  who  died  May  29,  1904. 
Surviving  are  4 daughters  (Nannie — Mrs.  Charles 
Cable,  with  whom  he  resided,  Mary — Mrs.  Harry 
Blough,  Mrs.  Agnes  Kissell,  and  Elda — Mrs. 
Elmer  Thomas),  19  grandchildren,  46  great- 
grandchildren, 9 great-great-grandchildren,  and 

2 sisters  (Kathryn  Conrad  and  Matilda  Marsh). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Stahl  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Sept.  18,  with 

, Sanford  G.  Shetler  and  David  C.  Alwine  officiat- 
ing; interment  in  Blough  Cemetery. 

Miller,  William  Henry,  was  born  in  Holmes 
Co.,  Ohio,  Feb.  5,  1883;  died  at  Goshen,  Ind., 
July  3,  1969;  aged  86  y.  4 m.  28  d.  On  Nov. 
22,  1903,  he  was  married  to  Amanda  Miller, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Roman, 
Samuel,  Albert  H.,  and  William  H.,  Jr.),  7 
daughters  (Lydia — Mrs.  M.  J.  Bontrager,  Alma — 
Mrs.  Clarence  J.  Miller,  Sovina — Mrs.  Joni 
Schrock,  Wilma — Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Yoder,  Irma 
— Mrs.  Enos  D.  Yoder,  Marion — Mrs.  Cletus 
Lichti,  and  Catherine — Mrs.  Floyd  Brenneman), 
47  grandchildren,  38  great-grandchildren,  and 
one  sister  (Mary  Ann — Mrs.  Jacob  Hostetler).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  5 brothers  and  3 
sisters.  He  was  a member  of  the  Griner  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  July  6. 

Moyer,  Jacob  M.,  son  of  Jacob  C.  and  Eliza 
(Musselman)  Moyer,  was  born  at  Harleysville, 
Pa.,  June  13,  1879;  died  at  the  Riverview  Osteo- 
pathic Hospital,  Norristown,  Pa.,  of  medullary 
failure,  Sept.  1,  1969;  aged  90  y.  2 m.  19  d. 
On  Mar.  25,  1899,  he  was  married  to  Flora  Al- 
derfer,  who  died  Jan.  19,  1954.  Surviving  are 

3 children  (Mae — Mrs.  Marvin  Swartley,  Marie — 
Mrs.  Ernest  W.  Bean,  and  Jacob  W.),  5 grandchil- 
dren, and  6 great-grandchildren.  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  daughter  (Carrie).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Salford  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Sept.  6,  with  Willis 
Miller,  Henry  Ruth,  and  Richard  Guistwite 
officiating. 

Peachey,  Crist  Y.,  son  of  Crist  D.  and 
Nancy  H.  (Yoder)  Peachey,  was  born  at  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  Feb.  2,  1901;  died  at  the  Lewistown 
Hospital,  from  a heart  attack  and  complications. 
Sept.  16,  1969;  aged  68  y.  7 m.  14  d.  On  Feb. 
9,  1923,  he  was  married  to  Mattie  A.  Yoder, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 children  (Mer- 
vin  J.,  Crist  D.,  Dorothy — Mrs.  Herbert  King, 
and  Carrie — Mrs.  Mark  King),  18  grandchildren, 
and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Arie  Yoder  and  Dora — Mrs. 
Dan  Glick).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 in- 
fant sons.  He  was  a member  of  the  Allensville 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Sept. 
19,  with  Elrose  Hartzler,  Raymond  Peachey,  and 
Paul  Bender  officiating;  interment  in  Locust 
’ Grove  Cemetery. 

Pletcher,  Emma,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Cathrine  (Searer)  Herr,  was  born  in  Locke  Twp., 
Nappanee,  Ind.,  Oct.  11,  1885;  died  at  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Sept.  17,  1969;  aged  83  y.  11  m.  6 d.  In 
1903,  she  was  married  to  Irvin  Shrock,  who 
died  Feb.  25,  1920.  On  Feb.  10,  1921,  she  was 
married  to  Charles  D.  Pletcher,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Elizabeth — Mrs. 
Lyle  Hunt,  Marjorie — Mrs.  Homer  Hamilton, 


Miriam — Mrs.  Floyd  Weldy,  and  Mary — Mrs. 
David  Brubaker),  one  son  (Charles,  Jr),  24 
grandchildren,  42  great-grandchildren,  and  2 
great-great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member 
of  the  North  Main  Street  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Sept.  20,  with  Norman 
Lyndaker  officiating;  interment  in  South  Union 
Cemetery. 

Rychener,  Lena,  daughter  of  Abraham  and 
Fannie  (Stutzman)  King,  was  born  at  Stuttgart, 
Ark.,  Apr.  10,  1888;  died  at  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Sept.  20,  1969;  aged  81  y.  5 m.  10  d.  On  Nov. 
25,  1907,  she  was  married  to  Elmer  Rychener, 
who  died  Sept.  11,  1963.  Surviving  are  9 chil- 
dren (Irene — Mrs.  Ora  Frey,  Velma,  Edwin,  Earl, 
Dale,  Nelson,  Loueen — Mrs.  Russell  Wyse,  Lloyd, 
and  Ada — Mrs.  Robert  Ferguson),  45  grandchil- 
dren, 27  great-grandchildren,  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Sam  Beck),  and  2 brothers  (William  and  Edward). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Carl). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Central  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Sept.  23,  with  Charles 
Gautsche  officiating;  interment  in  Pettisville 
Cemetery. 

Shepard,  James,  was  born  at  Clayhole,  Ky., 
Apr.  9,  1886;  died  at  the  Quakertown  (Pa.)  Hos- 
pital, Aug.  17,  1969;  aged  83  y.  4 m.  8 d.  His 
wife,  Verna  Mae,  died  Feb.  26,  1965.  Surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Gladys  Sickles)  and  2 grand- 
children. He  was  a member  of  the  Easton 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Trexler  Funeral  Home,  Allentown,  Pa.,  Aug.  21, 
with  Claude  B.  Meyers  officiating. 


Shrock,  John  E.,  son  of  the  late  William  J 
and  Laura  (Miller)  Shrock,  was  born  at  Shelby- 
ville.  111.,  July  20,  1911;  died  at  the  Goshen 
(Ind.)  General  Hospital,  following  a prolonged 
illness,  Sept.  3,  1969;  aged  58  y.  1 m.  14  d. 
On  June  24,  1934,  he  was  married  to  Ruth 
Kathleen  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 sons  (Paul  John,  Marion  Roy,  and  Carl 
Jay),  4 grandchildren,  4 brothers  (Russel,  Leo, 
Paul,  and  William),  and  3 sisters  (Viola — Mrs. 
Allen  Kropf,  Esther — Mrs.  Raymond  Kropf,  and 
Lela — Mrs.  Herman  Hostetler).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Griner  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Sept.  6. 

Snider,  Urbin,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wellington  Snider,  was  born  in  Waterloo  Twp., 
Ont.,  July  7,  1904;  died  suddenly  at  his  home, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  from  a heart  attack.  Sept.  22, 
1969;  aged  65  v.  2 m.  15  d.  On  Apr.  2,  1929, 
he  was  married  to  Vera  Weber,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Willard  and  Cameron), 
3 daughters  (Mrs.  Helen  Schiedel,  Mrs.  Doris 
Blake,  and  Mrs.  Grace  Lennox),  10  grandchildren, 
2 brothers  (Ralph  and  Lome),  and  4 sisters  (Mrs. 
Edna  Mann,  Mrs.  Earl  Schmidt,  Mrs.  Janet  Feick, 
and  Mrs.  Ida  Buschert).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 sisters  (Florence  and  Lenore).  He 
was  a member  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Sept.  25, 
with  Robert  N.  Johnson  officiating. 

Stalter,  Elaine  Adele,  daughter  of  Emanuel 
and  Pauline  (Kropf)  Gerig,  was  born  at  Silver- 
ton,  Ore.,  Oct.  20,  1944;  died  at  Albany,  Ore., 
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in  an  auto  accident,  Aug.  31,  1969;  aged  24  y. 
10  m.  11  d.  On  Sept.  10,  1966,  she  was  married 
to  Robert  Bradley  Stalter,  who  also  died  Aug. 
31,  1969.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Bradley  Jay), 
her  parents,  3 sisters  (Donna,  Linda,  and 
Vicki),  and  2 brothers  (Lavern  and  Gary).  Her 
brother.  Merlin,  died  in  the  same  accident.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  another  brother 
(Duane).  She  was  a member  of  the  Fairview 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Sept. 
4,  with  Verl  Nofziger  officiating. 

Stalter,  Robert  Bradley,  son  of  Roy  and  Es- 
ter (Grusy)  Stalter,  was  born  at  Gridley,  111., 
Feb.  23,  1944;  died  at  Albany,  Ore.,  in  an  auto 
accident,  Aug.  31,  1969;  aged  25  y.  6 m.  8 d.  On 
Sept.  10,  1966,  he  was  married  to  Elaine  Adele 
Gerig,  who  also  died  Aug.  31,  1969.  Surviving 
are  one  son  (Bradley  Jay),  his  parents,  3 sisters 
(Patricia  Huth,  Margie  Delheimer,  and  Holly 
Smith),  one  brother  (William),  and  one  grand- 
father (William  Grusy).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Waldo  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Fairview  Church,  Sept.  4,  with  Verl  Nof- 
ziger officiating. 

Stejria,  Ralph  M.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Leah 
(Martin)  Steria,  was  born  at  New  Bremen,  N.Y., 
Sept.  10,  1913;  died  at  the  Lewis  County  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Lowville,  N.Y.,  Sept.  22,  1969; 
aged  56  y.  12  d.  On  June  21,  1939,  he  was 
married  to  Alta  Yousey,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  3 children  (Perry,  Bonnie,  and 
John)  and  7 brothers  and  sisters  (Ada — Mrs. 
Jacob  Lehman,  Bertha — Mrs.  Benjamin  Leh- 
man, Barbara — Mrs.  Daniel  Roes,  Alvin,  Daniel, 
Mary — Mrs.  Earl  Stiles,  and  Richard).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  3 infant  children  (Maxine, 
Gene,  and  Sandra).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Croghan  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Sept.  24,  with  Richard  Zehr  and  Lloyd 
Boshart  officiating. 

Thomas,  Ephraim  A.,  son  of  Abram  and 
Catherine  (Speicher)  Thomas,  was  born  at 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  July  5,  1882;  died  at  Johns- 
town, Aug.  27,  1969;  aged  87  y.  1 m.  22  d.  On 
Nov.  22,  1908,  he  was  married  to  Katie  Berkey, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 children 
(Margaret — Mrs.  Ronald  Miller,  Sarah,  Mary — 
Mrs.  Harry  Layton,  and  Paul),  3 grandchildren, 
and  2 great-grandchildren.  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 infant  children.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Stahl  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Aug.  30,  with  Sanford  G.  Shetler, 
David  C.  Alwine,  and  Harry  C.  Blough  officiat- 
ing. 

Weldy,  Robert  Jay,  son  of  Timothy  and  Ella 
(Brenneman)  Weldy,  was  born  at  Wakarusa, 
Ind.,  Feb.  21,  1921;  died  at  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.,  in  a truck  accident,  Aug.  14,  1969;  aged 
48  y.  5 m.  23  d.  On  Dec.  14,  1941,  he  was 
married  to  Zoa  E.  Hooley,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (James),  4 daughters  (Mrs. 
Sandra  Smith,  Patricia — Mrs.  Dale  Blucker,  Su- 
san— Mrs.  Donnie  Wallace,  and  Debra),  4 grand- 
children, 2 brothers  (Floyd  and  Francis),  and  2 
sisters  (Mrs.  Maxine  Hershberger  and  Mrs.  Orpha 
Weaver).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sisters. 
He  was  a member  of  the  North  Main  Street 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Aug. 
17,  with  Norman  Lyndaker  and  Homer  North 
officiating;  interment  in  Yellow  Creek  Cemetery. 

Zehr,  Mollie  A.,  daughter  of  Valentine  and 
Phoebe  (Good)  Birkey,  was  born  at  Hopedale, 
111.,  Nov.  25,  1882;  died  at  Gibson  City,  111., 

Sept.  22,  1969;  aged  86  y.  9 m.  28  d.  On  Dec. 

29,  1904,  she  was  married  to  Dan  P.  Zehr,  who 

died  Aug.  22,  1959.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Alton, 

Clarence,  and  Milo),  2 daughters  (Dora — Mrs. 
Ray  Schertz  and  Mildred — Mrs.  Allen  Gross),  24 
grandchildren,  13  great-grandchildren,  4 sisters 
(Bertha  Heiser,  Katie  Zehr,  Ada  Foley,  and 
Edna  Schertz),  and  4 brothers  (Joe,  Alvin, 
Silas,  and  Joel).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  daughter  and  one  son.  She  was  a member  of 
the  East  Bend  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Sept.  24,  with  Irvin  Nussbaum  officiat- 
ing, assisted  by  J.  A.  Heiser. 
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Fit  in  with  One  Another 

By  James  W.  Fair 

I 


The  two-line  ad  in  the  newspaper  said,  “Dear  Carolyn, 
Come  back  home.  We  can  patch  things  up.  I love  you. 
Chuck.”  No  reason  was  given  for  Carolyn’s  leaving.  It 
could  have  been  the  fault  of  either  one  of  them,  or  both. 
Their  marriage  had  simply  gone  to  pieces. 

The  experience  of  this  couple  can  be  multiplied  many 
times  over,  for  countless  marriages  are  in  trouble  today. 
The  result  of  many  troubled  marriages  is  evident  in  news- 
paper divorce  announcements,  but  the  unhappiness  of 
thousands  is  never  heard  of  because  husband  and  wife 
maintain  a silent  existence  while  presenting  an  impeccable 
front  to  society.  These  conditions  indicate  that  healthy  home 
and  family  life  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  our  time. 

We  ought  to  consider  some  of  the  essentials  of  a happy 
marriage  that  Paul  gives  us  in  the  last  half  of  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Ephesians.  At  first  glance,  his  words  appear  to 
be  a list  of  instructions  for  husbands  and  wives,  but  under- 
lying this  passage  of  Scripture  are  four  essentials  for 
healthy  marriage. 

Mutual  Consideration 

First  is  mutual  consideration,  or  as  Paul  writes,  “Be 
subject  to  one  another”  (v.  21).  This  verse  is  another  way 
of  saying  that  we  should  submit  to  each  other.  Some  may 
feel  that  submission  leads  to  domination  by  one  of  the 
partners  in  marriage,  but  the  opposite  is  really  true.  By 
adapting  ourselves  to  one  another,  as  J.  B.  Phillips’  modern- 
speech  translation  puts  it,  neither  is  in  control. 

This  idea  of  control  is  very  important.  It  is  one  of  the 
basic  problems  underlying  much  marital  conflict,  because 
many  persons — even  the  timid  and  the  shy — really  want  to 
be  in  control. 

It  may  seem  obvious  that  the  strong,  dominant  person 
might  seek  control  of  the  marriage  partnership,  but  the 
meek,  passive,  retiring  person  might  actually  achieve  that 
control  through  his  or  her  passiveness  and  timidity.  Did 
not  Paul  say,  “When  I am  weak,  then  I am  strong”  (2 
Cor.  12:10b)? 

The  decisive  person  usually  cannot  go  ahead  on  his  own 
in  matters  of  mutual  concern.  Since  the  indecisive  person 

James  W.  Fair  is  a free-lance  writer  from  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


cannot  make  up  his  mind,  he  often  controls  a situation 
through  his  indecisiveness. 

Over  against  the  aspect  of  control  lies  our  basic  desire  to 
better  relate  to  each  other.  As  we  submit  to  one  another  j 
out  of  mutual  consideration,  our  marriage  is  strengthened 
and  we  are  better  able  to  make  needed  adjustments.  We 
see  in  each  other  the  real  person,  and  we  accept  that 
person  on  the  basis  of  his  or  her  individual  worth. 

Many  people  do  not  really  know  the  one  with  whom 
they  live  because  they  have  never  tried  hard  enough  to  see 
the  real  person  behind  the  mask.  Once  they  really  come  to 
know  one  another,  opportunities  may  develop  for  genuine 
respect  to  grow  between  them.  Both  genuine  respect  and 
mutual  consideration  are  vital  to  a happy  marriage. 

Sacrifice 

The  second  essential  that  Paul  gives  for  happiness  in 
marriage  is  sacrifice.  In  marriage,  there  is  sacrifice — a 
giving  of  oneself — that  is  not  required  in  any  other  life 
situation.  Many  times  in  marriage  we  find  it  necessary  to 
give  up  something  we  cherish  for  the  person  we  love  most. 

One  area  where  every  member  of  the  family  must  sacrifice 
is  money.  Even  in  our  day  of  affluence  we  cannot  have 
everything  we  want.  We  have  more  material  possessions  than 
any  previous  age,  but  there  will  never  be  a day  when  we 
have  everything  we  desire.  Often  we  will  have  to  sacrifice 
something  we  personally  want  for  that  which  will  benefit 
the  whole  family.  This  is  part  of  the  immense  joy  of  living., 
together  in  families. 

Mutual  sacrifice  takes  on  deeper  meaning  when  it  is 
based  on  Christian  love.  Paul  named  Christ  as  our  example 
of  family  love  and  sacrifice.  We  should  love  each  other,  ' 
Paul  implied,  ‘‘as  Christ  loved  the  church  and  gave  himself 
up  for  her  (Eph.  5:25b),  Christ  loved  the  church  so  much 
that  He  gave  everything  for  her.  Because  He  “emptied 
himself”  and  stripped  Himself  of  divine  privilege  for  the 
church,  He  serves  as  our  example  for  sacrifice  in  the  home. 

Purity  a 

He  is  also  our  example  for  purity,  which  is  Paul’s  third 
essential  for  family  life.  Just  as  Christ  gave  Himself  for  the  4 
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church,  to  cleanse  her  for  presentation  to  Himself,  He  also 
gave  Himself  for  us,  that  our  lives  might  be  pure.  And 
in  regard  to  marriage,  purity  and  sanctity  of  our  lives  are 
vital. 

Even  so,  reports  from  recent  studies  are  quite  alarming. 
There  seems  to  be  more  impurity  and  more  premarital 
sexual  experimentation.  Moral  standards  seem  to  be  giving 
way.  The  sanctity  of  one’s  life,  the  purity  of  one’s  virtue 
appear  to  have  less  meaning  for  many  today. 

According  to  the  standards  of  contemporary  society,  the 
young  lady  who  wants  to  keep  her  virtue  may  not  be  the 
most  popular  date;  she  may  wind  up  being  a wallflower. 
The  young  man  who  really  respects  the  girl  he  dates  may 
be  an  oddball  among  his  peers. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  number  of  married  couples  who 
step  out  on  each  other  is  growing  larger,  and  the  practice 
of  swapping  marital  partners  seems  to  be  increasing.  If 
this  sounds  alarming,  it  is,  and  it  ought  to  be. 

As  morals  deteriorate,  we  revert  toward  an  animalistic 
level  of  existence.  “Animals  . . . rear  and  cherish  their 
young,’’  wrote  Albert  Parker  Fitch,  “and  for  the  mating 
season  remain  true  to  one  another,  but  no  animality 
per  se  ever  yet  built  a home.’’  It  never  will.  Moral 
purity  and  ethical  purity  are  essential  for  a healthy  marriage. 


Genuine  Love 


At  the  base  of  happiness  in  marriage  is  Paul’s  fourth 


FAMILY  LIFE  AND  LOVE 


It  takes  four  things  to  make  a home  successful. 

^ IT  TAKES  LOVE — love  between  father  and  moth- 
er that  is  deep,  growing,  and  lasting.  It  takes  love  for  the 
children  that  provides  for  the  needs  of  body,  mind,  and 
soul. 


THINGS 


9 IT  TAKES  LABOR.  Father  earns  the  living.  Moth- 
er makes  the  house  a home.  And  the  children  learn  to 
work  too. 


Concord  Power  W9.  © 1962, 

Grant  and  Ruth  Stoltzfut,  R.  2,  Harriionburff,  Va. 
For  a power  o i (hi*  menage  tend  lOf  to  above  addrmi. 


IT  TAKES  FUN.  Time  out  for  wholesome  recrea- 
tion is  an  aid  to  mental  health  for  every  family  member. 
And  it  can  bind  the  family  closer  together. 

IT  TAKES  FAITH.  In  a world  full  of  fear  and 
trouble  and  threat  of  war,  every  home  needs  most  of  all 
the  “shelter”  of  faith  in  God  and  in  His  Son,  the  Saviour. 
Father  and  mother  and  the  children  need  such  a faith 
by  which  to  live  and  to  die. 

Love  and  labor,  fun  and  faith.  If  you  at  your  house 
and  we  at  ours  will  have  an  ample  supply  of  these  things, 
it  will  make  a difference  in  our  homes,  churches,  com- 
munities, and  even  in  the  world. 


essential:  genuine  love.  I use  the  word  genuine  to  differen- 
tiate it  from  other  kinds  of  love.  There  is  the  love  of  pas- 
sion, love  of  security,  love  of  satisfaction,  and  love  as 
fondness  and  affection,  to  name  just  a few.  Love  expressed 
between  members  of  the  family  is  a touching  sign  of  their 
closeness;  yet  Paul  urges  us  to  a better  kind  of  love. 

He  pleads  with  us  to  manifest  Christian  love  in  our 
families.  “Husbands,’’  he  says,  “love  your  wives. ” How? 
“As  Christ  loved  the  church.  Christ’s  love  for  the  church 
was  true,  sacrificial  love.  It  gave  without  counting  the  cost 
or  looking  for  personal  reward.  That  kind  of  love,  says 
Paul,  will  cement  and  strengthen  a marriage. 

Any  marriage  will  be  solid  when  mutual  consideration, 
sacrifice,  purity,  and  genuine  love  are  present.  Christian 
love,  living  in  both  partners,  will  enable  husband  and  wife 
truly  to  “ ‘fit  in  with’  one  another’’  (v.  21,  Phillips). 
With  these  essentials  present,  marriage  will  enjoy  its  prom- 
ised bliss  “until  death  us  do  part.”  □ 


A Pessimistic  View  of  Life 

By  Christian  Charles 

' « 'i 

A pessimist  is  a person  who  takes  a gloomy  view  of  affairs. 
Mankind  as  a whole  is  inclined  to  look  upon  the  dark  side  of 
things.  No  great  and  commanding  achievement  was  ever  ac- 
complished by  a pessimist.  He  is  the  most  expensive  experi- 
ment on  the  pavroll.  He  not  only  hinders  himself,  but  he 
harms  all  others.  He  expects  nothing  on  a silver  platter  ex- 
cept tarnish.  He  sees  a difficulty  in  every  opportunity;  the 
optimist  sees  an  opportunity  in  every  difficulty.  The  pessimist 
thinks  that  if  something  “ain’t  wrong  tain  t right.  He  turns 
out  the  light  to  see  how  dark  it  is.  He  is  full  of  lazy  fears 
and  needs  limbering  up  mentally  and  physically.  He  is  a 
failure  ten  times  out  of  nine  and  has  no  possible  reason  to 
win. 

He  is  well  illustrated  by  the  man  who  swallowed  an  egg. 
Then  he  was  afraid  to  move  for  fear  it  would  break.  He  was 
afraid  to  sit  still  for  fear  it  would  hatch.  He  misses  all  the 
joys  of  anticipation.  Mr.  Wolf  and  Mr.  Opportunity  meet  at 
the  door  of  every  home.  One  knocks;  the  other  howls.  Behind 
the  door  lives  an  optimist  full  of  hope.  He  expects  opportu- 
nity; hears  the  knock  and  not  the  howl.  At  the  other  home 
behind  the  door  lives  a pessimist  full  of  despair.  He  expects 
a wolf,  hears  a howl,  but  not  the  knock.  Both  find  what  they 
are  looking  for.  You  see,  it  all  depends  upon  your  point  of 
view. 

“Mr.  Chesterton  in  one  of  his  essays,  has  quoted  from  the 
blunder  of  a schoolgirl  what  is  perhaps  the  best  definition  of 
the  terms  ‘optimist’  and  pessimist.  An  optimist,’  said  the 
girl,  is  a man  who  takes  care  of  the  eyes,  and  a pessimist  is 
a man  who  takes  care  of  the  feet.  Exactly.  The  pessimist  is 
concerned  with  the  obstacles  in  the  path  about  our  feet;  the 
optimist  has  eyes  to  see  the  plan  of  the  journey  and  the 
goal  at  the  end.  The  pessimist  may  have  anxious  prudence; 
the  optimist  has  vision.’’ 

If  you  can’t  see  the  bright  side,  polish  the  dull  side.  □ 
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Nurture  Lookout 

What  About  Mennonite 
Sunday  School  Materials? 

Today  some  Mennonite  Sunday  school  leaders  are  being 
confronted  with  other  materials  to  use  in  their  schools.  This 
may  be  for  various  reasons.  In  the  consideration  fault  is 
often  found,  implied,  or  pointed  out  concerning  our  Menno- 
nite materials.  It  is  easy  to  criticize.  This  seems  to  be  a 
Mennonite  tendency.  It  is  true  that  they  aren’t  perfect. 
They  are  produced  by  imperfect  Christians  under  imperfect 
circumstances  for  a church  covering  a wide  area  with  differ- 
ent backgrounds  and  educational  levels. 

Before  we  discount  the  curriculum  with  some  shortcomings 
and  defects,  let  us  look  at  the  positive  side.  Here  are 
twelve  positive  points  to  be  considered: 

1.  They  are  planned  and  approved  in  the  context  of  our 
own  Mennonite  churchwide  boards  and  agencies.  They 
undergird  the  church  in  its  work. 

2.  They  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  main- 
stream of  church  life  with  flexibility  for  special  applications 
by  teachers. 

3.  They  provide  an  abundance  of  teacher  help  for  each 
department  with  manuals,  leader’s  guides,  and  aids. 

4.  They  belong  to  the  whole  church  with  financial  sup- 
port and  counsel  of  various  boards  and  church  agencies. 
They  are  not  dependent  upon  special  subsidy  or  the  con- 
trol of  any  special  interest  group. 

5.  They  are  committed  to  a high  view  of  the  inspiration 
and  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  to  the  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  interpretation  which  is  neither  liberal  theologically 
nor  ultra-fundamentalist. 

6.  They  are  fully  in  keeping  with  the  Mennonite  Con- 
fession of  Faith  and  Doctrine  as  expressed  by  Mennonite 
General  Conference. 

7.  They  attempt  to  deal  with  current  problems  and 
issues  in  the  light  of  the  total  Scriptures  and  of  the 
emphasis  of  the  Mennonite  Church  on  discipleship. 

8.  They  are  written  and  edited  by  responsible  persons 
who  are  well  known  for  their  competence  and  dedication, 
and  who  are  working  for  the  unity  and  progress  of  the 
church. 

9.  The  graded  materials  are  based  on  outlines  developed 
by  and  reflecting  Mennonite  theology  and  concern.  They 
provide  for  the  needs  and  experience  of  growing  persons, 
therefore  do  not  follow  a “uniform”  structure. 

10.  Youth-adult  lessons  on  the  Uniform  plan  are  care- 
fully reviewed  for  content  and  usefulness  in  the  Mennonite 
churches.  Frequently  adaptations  are  made  and  occasionally 
quarters  are  substituted. 

11.  They  are  well  designed,  well  illustrated,  and  reflect 
good  printing  craftsmanship. 


12.  They  promote  witness  and  evangelism  with  twentieth- 
century  application  of  biblical  nonconformity  and  non- 
resistance. 

— J.  J.  Hostetler. 


By  Still  Waters 


He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least  is  faithful 
also  in  much. — Lk.  16: 10. 

Several  evenings  ago,  in  a small  group  discussion, 
we  were  reminded  again  of  the  importance  of  small 
things.  We  took  a few  minutes  to  try  to  imagine 
what  our  families  would  remember  about  us  after 
we  are  gone.  What  would  the  children  remember?  What 
would  husband  or  wife  think  about  when  a departed 
partner  is  recalled? 

It  was  a good  question  to  consider.  And  we  soon  de- 
cided that  none  of  us  will  likely  be  remembered  for 
great  acts  or  words.  But,  as  we  looked  at  each  other’s 
lives,  we  soon  thought  of  things  which  will  be  remem- 
bered. They  are  small  things  like  taking  time  to 
read  or  tell  a story,  making  something  for  the  other, 
a favorite  dish  prepared  from  time  to  time,  the 
remembrance  of  special  days  by  a gift  or  surprise. 

We  were  led  again  to  see  that  our  small  daily 
actions  and  words  are  part  of  a larger  pattern  which 
affects  the  lives  of  others.  In  these,  faithfulness  is 
important  if  life  is  to  have  meaning.  Yet  it  is  in  these 
we  fail  most  often  and  these  are  the  areas  we  over- 
look so  easily. 

Here  then  is  our  challenge.  We  must  strive  to  be 
more  faithful  one  day  at  a time  in  taking  time  for 
others,  in  doing  deeds  of  kindness,  in  performing  the 
small  everyday  run  of  things  faithfully  and  see  such 
as  our  primary  responsibility.  Then,  says  Jesus,  the 
big  things  will  also  be  taken  care  of. 


“To  those  who  fear  that  open  discussion  will  undermine 
authority  the  reply  is  obvious:  unless  there  is  discussion, 
authority  will  never  be  respected;  if  it  is  not  respected,  it 
will  be  ignored.  — Desmond  Albrow,  Editor,  Catholic  Herald, 
London,  England. 
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Editorials 


On  Wheelbarrows  and  Roosters 


Once  upon  a time  a group  of  White  Vantress  chickens 
' lived  together  on  Barnyard  Hill  and  all  of  them  used  wheel- 
barrows. It  was  important  and  necessary  to  have  wheelbar- 
rows in  order  to  haul  things  around  the  barnyard.  It  was 
interesting  to  see  the  different  kinds  of  wheelbarrows 
which  the  chickens  had.  Some  roosters  had  big,  expensive 
wheelbarrows  and  other  ones  had  smaller  wheelbarrows. 

In  a sense,  a wheelbarrow  was  a status  symbol  because 
, if  a rooster  did  not  have  a wheelbarrow  he  was  “out  of 
the  in  group.  All  the  other  roosters  avoided  him.  So  as  a 
social  symbol  it  was  very  important  for  each  rooster  to  have 
a wheelbarrow. 

When  all  the  roosters  would  gather  together  in  a social 
gathering,  there  would  be  inspection  parties  (self-appointed) 
, which  would  stand  in  a circle  and  inspect  the  wheelbarrows. 
They  would  check  out  carefully  the  workmanship.  They 
would  check  the  accessories,  the  type  of  wheels,  the  kind 
of  steel  used,  and  the  value  of  the  wheelbarrow'.  The 
biggest  and  the  most  elaborate  wheelbarrows  always  got 
the  nod. 

Soon  the  chickens  in  Barnyard  Hill  knew  that  if  they 
had  a big  wheelbarrow  they  would  get  more  attention  and 
1 bigger  inspection  parties.  So  all  the  roosters  tried  to  outdo 
each  other  by  getting  bigger  and  more  luxurious  wheel- 
barrows. They  added  such  things  as  chrome  plated  handle- 
bars, rubber  finger  grips,  gold  tires,  fancy  spokes,  gold 
plated  bolts  and  nuts,  rubber  linings  on  the  steel  of  the 
wheelbarrow,  lights  (for  fog),  and  horns  (for  fast-moving 
cows).  Some  of  the  roosters  who  didn  t even  have  much  to 
haul  got  extra  big  wheelbarrows  just  to  impress  everyone 
with  how'  important  they  were. 

Some  of  the  roosters  who  felt  inferior  and  didn  t have 
much  social  power  in  the  community  organization  got  ex- 
travagant wheelbarrows.  They  pushed  them  around  the 
barnyard  in  circles  just  to  show  off.  This  way  they  could 
demonstrate  their  power  and  prove  to  all  the  hens  that 
they  were  important  and  all-powerful,  too. 

Some  of  the  roosters  got  huge  wheelbarrows  just  to 
impress  the  hens  and  they  would  take  the  hens  for  rides 
around  the  barnyard.  The  hens  were  even  stupid  enough 
to  like  some  of  the  roosters  just  because  of  the  fancy 
wheelbarrows  they  owned. 

It  was  all  so  hilarious  because  most  of  the  roosters  really 
didn’t  need  a wheelbarrow  in  the  first  place,  and  the  ones 
who  did  need  a wheelbarrow  could  easily  have  made  out 
with  wheelbarrows  that  were  much  smaller  and  cost  half  as 
much. 


It  was  also  kind  of  thought-provoking  because  a few' 
miles  away  in  another  barnyard,  some  Red  Cross  chickens 
lived  together.  These  chickens  didn  t have  wheelbarrows. 
In  fact,  they  didn  t even  have  corn  to  eat,  and  many  of 
them  were  dying.  If  the  White  Vantress  chickens  in  Barn- 
yard Hill  would  have  used  smaller  and  more  economical 
wheelbarrows,  they  could  have  bought  corn  for  the  Red 
Cross  hens  and  roosters.  It  was  really  absurd  because 
once  a week  all  the  White  Vantress  chickens  went  into  a 
chicken  coop  and  talked  about  the  needs  of  the  chicken 
world  and  how  the  Great  Farmer  loved  all  the  chickens — 
but  they  never  sold  their  wheelbarrows.  — Don  K raybill 


Beautiful  Feet 

I doubt  whether  any  of  us,  observing  the  ordinance  of  foot 
washing,  has  ever  taken  notice  of  any  really  beautiful  feet. 
We  are  in  a hurry,  and,  anyhow,  that’s  not  what  we  re 
there  for. 

But  if  vou  had  to,  how  would  you  decide  that  this  foot, 
and  not  that  one,  is  beautiful?  What  are  the  specifications 
in  size,  color,  proportions,  or  texture  for  beautiful  feet?  The 
old  linear  measurement:  “2  ft.  zr  1 vd.  could  be  incongru- 
ous on  a short-statured  person,  especiallv  if  they  w'ere  turned 
in  or  out  too  far. 

Probably  Feehner’s  Law  of  Architectural  Proportion  should 
be  taken  into  account:  that  the  little  toe  should  be  in  line 
with  and  in  proportion  to  the  big  one  in  the  same  way  that 
the  big  one  is  lined  up  with  the  whole  foot. 

Anyhow,  how  do  you  produce  beautiful  feet? 

Chinese  mothers,  they  say,  used  to  bind  little  girls  feet 
to  keep  them  dainty  and  small  and  crippled.  Modern  Ameri- 
can women  wear  shoes  three  sizes  too  small  with  heels  three 
inches  high,  but  they  usually  kick  them  off  every  chance  they 
get.  Texas  men  wear  boots  that  are  supposed  to  be  very 
elegant — that  is:  the  boots. 

The  Apostle  Paul  learned  about  beautiful  feet  from 
Isaiah.0  And  it  seems  their  beauty  is  not  in  the  aesthetics  of 
feet — not  in  the  feet  themselves  at  all,  but  in  something  they 
bring. 

At  your  next  communion  service  you  could  ask  those  feet 
what  great  spiritual  freight  they  have  recently  transported. 

— Elvin  V.  Snyder 

0 Rom  10: 15;  Is.  62:7. 
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"When  Saw  We  Thee 

By  J.  C.  Wenger 


In  Matthew  25  our  Lord  portrayed  vividly  the  two  groups 
at  the  great  judgment,  those  who  ministered  to  Him  through 
the  needy  ones  on  earth,  and  those  who  failed  to  minister 
to  those  in  need.  Those  who  did  what  they  could  for  the 
needy  were  ministering  to  Christ  Himself,  even  though  they 
seem  not  to  have  been  directly  aware  of  it,  while  those  who 
ignored  the  needy  were  apparently  not  aware  that  they  were 
refusing  to  serve  the  Lord. 

It  is  now  three  and  a half  centuries  since  white 
Europeans  began  to  settle  in  North  America.  Apart  from 
William  Penn  and  his  Christian  consideration  for  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  the  story  of  their  treatment  is  truly  an  ugly  one. 
The  year  1619  marks  the  beginning  of  black  slavery  on  this 
continent,  and  the  story  of  Negro  history  in  this  land  is 
surely  one  of  shame,  also.  In  recent  generations  various 
ghettos  have  developed  in  our  major  cities,  areas  of  deep 
human  need  because  those  with  wealth  and  power  in  these 
communities  discriminated  against  those  with  different  skin 
and  speech. 

Those  who  truly  belong  to  Christ  are  desperately  con- 
cerned to  do  what  they  can  in  1969  to  recognize  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  all  the  peoples  God  created.  It  is  indeed 
high  time  to  begin  to  follow  the  “royal  law’’  of  love.  It  is 
high  time  to  allow  the  native  gifts  of  all  minority  peoples 
to  blossom,  bud,  and  come  to  full  flower.  Young  people  must 
not  be  denied  college  and  university  training.  Negroes,  In- 
dians, Spanish  people:  all  minorities  must  be  granted  the 
same  opportunity  for  employment,  insurance,  and  credit  as 
“native  whites’’  (what  an  arrogant  term! ) have. 

It  was  indeed  a concrete  evidence  of  caring  love  and  con- 
cern when  Mennonites  quickly  organized  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid  after  World  War  II  to  loan  money  to  worthy  young 
men  who  had  served  for  one  to  five  years  without  pay. 
That  was  Christian,  and  without  anyone  really  suffering, 
it  was  possible  to  render  significant  help  to  our  brethren  who 
deserved  to  receive  assistance  from  those  who  were  busy 
making  money  while  they  gave  their  nonresistant  witness 
without  pay. 

But  what  about  the  untold  thousands  who  have  been  for 
three  and  a half  centuries  discriminated  against?  When  is  it 
going  to  be  urgent  to  do  something  for  them?  (How  hollow 
those  words  are!)  We  all  know  that  it  is  long  since  tragically 
overdue. 

The  onrushing  judgments  of  God’s  law  of  sowing  and  reap- 
ing now  make  our  human  efforts  look  pitiably  tiny  and  in- 
significant. It  makes  one  think  of  a boy  with  a sand  bucket 
trying  to  extinguish  an  oil  fire.  And  yet  the  Savior  pro- 
nounced a blessing  on  him  who  gives  but  a cup  of  cold 


water  in  His  name.  This  is  the  immense  significance 
of  caring  love.  It  is  like  a tiny  candle  on  a completely  ( 
dark  landscape.  The  candle  may  show  the  way.  It  may 
testify  to  caring  love.  It  may  cause  hope  to  be  born.  It 
may  proclaim  to  the  downtrodden  of  earth  that  the  Chris- 
tian faith  is  still  enormously  relevant. 

This  means  that  a religious  minority,  such  as  Mennonites 
and  Brethren  in  Christ,  need  not  sit  back  and  do  nothing, 
waiting  for  Christendom  as  a whole  to  awaken  to  the  need. 
We  can  act  at  once.  We  can  act  decisively.  We  can  kindle 
a thousand  candles  against  the  night  of  unrest  and  in- 
justice and  seething  anger  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
suffering.  There  are  a quarter  million  baptized  Mennonites 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  A 
lot  more  than  75,000  are  wage  earners.  These  gainfully 
employed  people  are  giving  millions  of  dollars  for  missions, 
education,  and  relief  and  service.  But  we  are  giving  far  less 
than  a tenth.  What  would  caring  love  suggest  in  such  a 
situation?  Would  it  be  asking  too  much  to  step  up  all  pres- 
ent programs  by  10  percent,  and  in  addition  make  an  ef- 
fort, on  an  average,  for  each  wage  earner  to  give  $20 
per  year  to  this  cause  for  the  next  ten  years?  That  would 
be  75,000,  times  $20,  times  10  (years),  which  would  be 
far  below  what  we  could  do,  but  yet  it  would  amount  to 
fifteen  million  dollars.  (And  unless  we  gird  up  our  loins  and 
push  this  program  it  will  be  fifteen  million  dollars  more  than 
we  will  give.)  This  can  and  should  be  done  without  weaken- 


ing any  present  program  which  we  now  consider  important. 
In  the  light  of  our  Lord’s  words  in  Matthew  25,  how  can  we 
say  no  to  such  a modest  program? 

This  is  the  Lord’s  work,  and  it  need  have  no  particular 
denominational  overtones.  Little  would  be  gained  by  each 
Mennonite  body  undertaking  this  project  alone.  The 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  demonstrated  for  fifty 
years  that  the  total  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  family 
can  pull  together  in  matters  of  Christian  concern.  Surely 
this  vision  is  just  as  broad  as  the  concerns  which  gave  rise 
to  the  MCC. 

This  program  of  extending  help  to  minority  groups  of  this 
nation  is  too  big  to  add  to  the  program  and  budget  of  any 
existing  board  or  organization.  It  will  need  to  be  a brand- 
new  project,  undertaken  by  a totally  new  board.  The  creation 
of  such  a new  inter-Mennonite  board  would  also  symbolize 
the  new  sense  of  obligation  which  the  plight  of  our  racial 
minorities  has  awakened  in  us.  Representatives  of  the 
various  Mennonite  conferences  should  serve  together  on  this 
Mennonite  Board  of  Brotherly  Aid,  or  whatever  it  would  be 
named,  including  members  of  the  races  who  need  to  be  given 
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a decent  chance  to  live  a life  worthy  of  the  resources  of 
this  great  continent.  We  need  to  listen  afresh  to  the  stern 
instructions  for  social  justice  by  God’s  faithful  prophets  such 
as  Amos. 

Would  this  perhaps  smell  like  the  proverbial  “social 
gospel”  of  the  modernists?  In  no  sense  ought  we,  nor  dare 
we,  cease  to  proclaim  a gospel  of  repentance  from  sin,  of 
surrender  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  Savior  and  Lord,  of 
the  miracle  of  Holy  Spirit  regeneration,  of  Christian  non- 
resistance  to  the  evildoer.  But  God’s  Word  is  for  the  whole 
man,  a Word  which  insists  that  faith  without  works  is  dead, 


a Word  which  instructs  God’s  sons  and  daughters  to  share 
both  the  gospel  of  salvation  and  the  loaf  of  bread  with  him 
who  is  in  need. 

How  could  such  a board  be  organized  or  appointed?  One 
possible  approach  would  be  for  each  Mennonite  group  to 
send  two  delegates  to  a preliminary  meeting  to  study,  coun- 
sel, pray,  and  seek  the  leading  of  the  Lord.  In  a short 
time  the  new  board  could  be  announced  in  all  our  church 
organs,  and  a concrete  program  could  begin  to  take  shape. 
God’s  Spirit  can  and  will  give  direction  if  we  fast  and  pray. 
The  hour  is  late.  We  call  for  action  now.  □ 


Four  Gallons  of  Ink 

By  Urie  A.  Bender 


Take  four  gallons  of  ink — one  each  of  four  different 
colors — one  medium-sized  tree,  some  old  cloth,  plenty  of 
water,  a printing  press,  and  dedicated  persons.  Grind  the 
tree  into  bits  of  pulp  until  all  the  fiber  is  completely  pul- 
verized, add  water  and  rag  content,  roll  well  and  skillfully 
until  smooth,  and  allow  to  dry.  Then,  place  ink  on  the 
paper  in  pleasing  design  and  symbolic  patterns,  bind  and 
trim  with  precision,  and  place  in  supermarkets,  drugstores, 
and  airport  waiting  rooms. 

The  result BRE:  Bookrack  Evangelism. 

It’s  not  really  that  simple!  For  there  are  also  idea  men, 
writers,  editors,  publishers,  distributing  agents,  and  store 
managers. 

And  customers!  Big  ones,  little  ones,  fat  ones,  skinny  ones, 
customers  who  are  bald  and  customers  with  their  hair  in 
curlers.  Customers  who  buy  on  impulse.  Customers  who 
don’t  know  what  they’re  getting.  Others  who  are  delighted 
at  their  “find”  in  such  an  unexpected  setting.  Some  who 
say,  “ Mamma,  get  me  that  book;  I want  it.” 

Bookrack  Evangelism  was  designed  to  offer  the  best  in 
wholesome  reading  to  people  who  seldom  if  ever  stop  at  a 
Christian  bookstore.  BRE  has  grown  from  the  tiny  seed  of 
an  idea  through  the  struggling  embryonic  stages  of  early 
planning  and  strenuous  effort  into  a healthy,  energetic 
youngster  who  is  just  itching  to  plunge  into  adolescence. 
From  the  first  spasmodic  and  scattered  placements,  BRE  has 
matured  to  a well-integrated  and  coordinated  program. 

That  program  with  its  milestones  called  for  a celebration. 
Somewhere  between  the  Canadian  July  1 holiday  and  the 
U.S.  July  4 festivities,  Bookrack  Evangelism  declared  its 
own  Independence  Day  celebration. 

Darrell  D.  Jantzi,  BRE  Coordinator  from  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  planned  and  chaired  the  Bookrack  Evangelism  Seminar 


Urie  A Bender  is  a free-lance  writer  from  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


held  at  the  Kalonial  Town  House,  Kalona,  Iowa,  in  con- 
junction with  the  annual  meeting  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 

A goodly  number  of  bookrack  evangelists  gathered  to  fel- 
lowship at  a common  table,  to  share  problems  and  insights, 
and  to  be  inspired.  Cliff  Dudley,  Vice-president  of  Sales  at 
Moody  Press,  spoke  following  the  luncheon  on  “The  Art  of 
Selling.”  Others  led  discussions  on  development  of  lay 
interest,  careful  selection  of  titles,  efficient  rack  servicing, 
and  expanding  markets. 

Not  the  least  challenging  were  statistics  given: 

— 13  district  mission  boards  participating 
— nine  different  publishers  involved 
— 68,000  books  sold  in  1968 

— more  than  60,000  volumes  moved  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1969 

— but,  on  the  other  hand,  during  1968  one  purveyor  of 
pornography  spent  $750,000  for  postage  alone 

A strong  thread  of  deep  concern  ran  through  the  discus- 
sions. People  need  and  want  good  reading  material,  but 
most  of  them  are  not  stopping  at  Christian  bookstores  to 
buy  it.  Publishers  and  distributors  who  want  to  communicate 
their  message  must  take  their  products  where  the  people  are. 

Against  the  wide  horizon  of  need  and  opportunity,  the 
Bookrack  Evangelism  program  appears  as  only  a wisp  of 
cloud.  But  it  is  there — tellingly  there.  Before  many  months 
have  passed,  those  dedicated  persons  who  service  the 
dozens  of  BRE  racks  will  push  the  total  number  of  books 
past  the  quarter-million  mark. 

That  is  only  a beginning.  Beyond  that  mark  lies  a vast 
potential. 

If  there  are  writers  who  can  put  down  the  right  words, 
knowledgeable  editors,  courageous  publishers,  persistent 
rack  placers,  and  faithful  rack  servicemen — then  seed  will 
be  sown,  a message  communicated,  and  lives  changed.  □ 
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Merlin  Swartz  and  Shafic  El-Hoot,  head  of  the  Beirut  office  of 
the  Commando  Division  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion. 


Our  men  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Middle  East  include  not 
only  such  agricultural  scientists  as  John  Wiebe  and  such 
relief  administrator/promoters  as  Harry  Martens,  but  also 
such  scholars  as  Merlin  Swartz  of  Beirut,  Lebanon. 

A native  of  Au  Gres,  Mich.,  and  a graduate  of  EMC  (BA), 
Goshen  (BD),  and  Harvard  (PhD),  Swartz  has  been  lecturing 
at  the  Near  East  School  of  Theology  (NEST),  Beirut, 
Lebanon,  since  1967,  being  sponsored  by  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  (Elkhart). 

During  the  past  year  he  has  also  lectured  at  American 
University  of  Beirut,  with  which  NEST  is  associated.  The 
university’s  history  goes  back  to  1866,  while  NEST  was 
founded  at  Athens  in  the  1930’s  and  later  transferred  to 
what  was  believed  to  be  a more  convenient  location, 
namely,  Beirut. 

While  now  devoting  all  his  time  to  academic  pursuits — 
writing  and  lecturing  in  Islamics — Swartz’s  permanent  inter- 
est in  the  Middle  East  was  stimulated  by  a two-year  term 
as  an  MCC  relief  worker  in  Jordan. 

During  1957-59  both  he  and  his  wife,  Hilda,  a regis- 
tered nurse,  ministered  to  Palestinian  refugees  of  1948  and  to 
destitute  Bedouin  tribesmen,  who  had  been  driven  from 
the  Sinai  and  whose  flocks  of  sheep  were  confiscated  by 
Israel. 

The  first  contact  with  MCC  had  been  made  while  Merlin 
was  still  a student  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  It  was 
there,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  professors  Paul 
Peachey  and  Irvin  B.  Horst,  that  both  his  geographical  and 
theological  horizons  were  widened. 

“Mv  acquaintance  with  Peachey  changed  the  direction 
of  my  life,’’  Swartz  claims.  “We  began  to  rethink  the 
whole  view  of  Scripture  and  inspiration  which  allowed  me  to 
make  sense  of  the  Bible  for  the  first  time. 

“I  learned  that  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
Testament  had  to  be  interpreted  and  judged  in  the  light  of 
Christ. 


Relief  Worker- 

jl 

Professor  in  Islamics  I 


By  Frank  H.  Epp 


“When  Christ  became  the  key  event  of  revelation,  I was! 
liberated  from  the  old  view  that  all  scriptures  were  equally 
elevant  and  equally  binding.  This  insight  gave  to  me  a new  ^ 
respect  for  the  Scriptures  and  they  became  a living  document  > 
for  me.” 

Since  an  MCC  assignment  was  not  immediately  available 
when  Swartz  graduated  with  a BS  degree  and  married 
Hilda  Bender  in  1955,  they  moved  to  Goshen  where  he  en- 
rolled at  the  Biblical  Seminary. 

In  1957  MCC  needed  personnel  both  in  Vietnam  and  the 
Middle  East.  Expressing  readiness  to  go  to  either  place, 
MCC  assigned  them  to  Jordan. 

“Dean  H.  S.  Bender,  whose  Recovery  of  the  Anabaptist 
Vision,  was  very  influential  in  my  life,  discouraged  us  from 
going,’’  Swartz  recalls,  “because  he  thought  we’d  never  finish 
school. 

The  experience  in  the  Middle  East,  however,  made  con- 
tinued education  a greater  imperative  than  ever.  In  1960 
Swartz  finished  seminary  and  then  enrolled  at  Harvard  for 
studies  in  Classical  Arabic  and  Islam. 

After  completing  residence  requirements  for  the  PhD  in 
1965,  a Fulbright-Hays  Scholarship  took  the  Swartz  family 
to  Damascus  for  a year  of  research  in  libraries  in  the  Syrian 
capital  as  well  as  Istanbul,  Cairo,  and  Aleppo. 

His  research  on  Ibn  al-Jawzi  (1112-1200),  a famous 
Muslim  evangelist,  completed,  Swartz  returned  to  Harvard, 
finished  his  dissertation,  successfully  defended  it,  and 
graduated  in  1967. 

All  of  these  experiences  meant  for  Swartz  a second 
spiritual  revolution.  In  his  close  contacts  with  Muslims,  he 
had  developed  an  understanding  of  Islam  which  did  not 
square  with  what  his  Christian  environment  had  taught  him. 

He  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  Muslim  s sense  of 
God.  “He  has  a sense  of  awe  and  respect.  . . . God  is  some- 
one who  really  counts.  . . . He  fills  all  of  life  with  His 
presence  and  power. 
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“The  God  of  Islam  is  a deity  who  champions  both  love 
and  justice,”  Swartz  went  on  to  say.  “He  is  not  a ruthless 
tyrant  as  He  has  been  portrayed  by  missionaries. 

“Similarly,  the  Quran,  the  holy  book  of  the  Muslims,  is 
different.  It  is  filled  with  a profound  ethical  sense,  an  em- 
phasis that  admittedly  has  often  deteriorated  into  an  un- 
fortunate legalism. 

“The  Quran  also  refers  to  Christ  as  the  Word  of  God, 
and  Christians  overlook  too  often  that  Islam’s  view  of 
Christ  is  superior  to  that  of  many  so-called  Christians. 

“Muhammad  looked  upon  himself  as  a reformer  and  not 
the  bringer  of  a new  religion.” 

Swartz  is  anxious  that  Christians  make  the  same  effort  to 
enter  into  dialogue  with  Muslims  as  they  are  now  doing 
with  Jews. 


He  is  also  impressed  with  the  way  Arab  Muslims  have 
treated  the  Jews  and  is  currently  working  on  a study 
entitled  “Jews  in  Arab  Lands  Since  the  Rise  of  Islam. 

He  says,  “The  Arab  Muslim  treatment  of  Jews  (with 
some  few  exceptions)  has  been  amazingly  humane  and 
stands  in  stark  contrast  with  treatment  of  Jews  in  Western 
Christian  lands.” 

The  present  quarrel  between  the  Arab  world  and  the  state 
of  Israel  is  also  one  of  major  concern  to  Swartz,  and  here 
his  humanitarian  concern  for  the  Palestinian  refugees, 
first  experienced  in  1957,  is  the  dominant  factor. 

His  role  now,  however,  is  lecturing  and  writing,  and  to 
this  end  he  has  dedicated  himself  in  his  missionary  assign- 
ment in  the  Middle  East.  □ 


Do  We  Really  Care? 

By  Mario  Bustos 


“Brother,  where  are  you?”  is  the  call  and  plea  that  we 
are  hearing  today.  In  Jesus’  time  it  was  the  tax  collector 
and  the  outcast  who  cried,  “Brother,  where  are  you?”  And 
Jesus  was  there  to  serve,  to  help,  to  love,  and  to  give 
His  life  for  them.  The  people  who  make  this  call  today  are 
also  the  outcasts — they  may  be  black,  brown,  white,  dope 
addicts,  high  school  dropouts,  and  others. 

An  Illinois  Conference  minister  once  said,  “God  cannot 
use  a dirty  pitcher  to  give  spiritual  water  to  a thirsty 
world.”  We  should  say  with  Isaiah,  “Lord,  send  me,  but 
first  clean  me.  I am  a man  of  unclean  lips,  and  I live  in 
an  unclean  world.”  Before  we  can  really  hear  our  brother’s 
plea  we  must  dedicate  our  life  completely  to  Christ  and 
let  His  Holy  Spirit  completely  clean  us.  Only  then  can  we 
be  of  service  as  vessels  offering  spiritual  water  to  a thirsty 
world. 

Willingness  Required 

Approximately  25  years  ago  in  the  city  of  Chicago  I met 
a young  couple  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  many  Chicago 
gangs.  I remember  one  of  our  Chicago  ministers  was  willing 
to  help  this  young  couple.  He  presented  Christ  to  them  and 
step  by  step  they  became  Christians.  Then  their  sister 
became  a Christian,  followed  by  the  husband  and  then  the 
mother.  They  raised  a family  of  Christian  boys,  and  today 
one  of  them  is  a teacher  in  one  of  our  high  schools  in  In- 
diana. He  also  graduated  from  one  of  our  church  colleges. 
Why  does  this  happen?  Because  someone  was  willing  to 
hear,  “Brother,  where  are  you?” 

Mario  Bustos,  pastor  of  Iglesia  Evangelica  Menonita  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  was  the 
first  of  three  witness  input  speakers  during  the  July  4 morning  session  of  Mission 
69  at  Kalona,  Iowa. 


During  those  25  years  there  arose  men  and  women  who 
also  heard  this  call.  Men  like  Lester  Hershey,  Nelson  Lit- 
willer,  Mario  Snyder,  Don  Brenneman,  Weldon  Martin;  wom- 
en like  Dorothy  Bean  and  Ida  Habermahl. 

Each  one  of  us  as  a believer  becomes  God’s  eyes  to  see 
the  need  of  humanity.  We  are  God’s  feet  to  go  and  deliver 
the  gospel.  We  are  God’s  hands  to  proffer  a welcome  hand- 
shake, a piece  of  bread,  or  a drink  of  water.  We  are  God’s 
ears  to  hear  the  plea,  “Brother,  where  are  you?” 

But  what  is  it  that  prevents  us  from  responding  to  the 
cry?  Is  it  pride?  Fear?  Or  don’t  we  want  to  be  involved? 
To  each  his  own,  we  say. 

As  Christians  we  are  given  few  privileges  but  a great 
deal  of  responsibility.  I hope  and  pray  that  all  of  us  can 
go  forth  from  Mission  ’69  feeling  refreshed  and  willing  to 
hear  our  brother’s  pleading,  not  only  in  the  city  but  also 
in  the  country — anyplace  we  happen  to  be. 

We  don’t  have  to  go  overseas  to  be  missionaries.  There 
are  lonely  people  everywhere  in  need  of  someone  to  talk 
to  and  encourage  them.  I am  thankful  today  for  our  young 
people  who  are  hearing  this  call.  I’m  glad  that  many  of 
them  are  preparing  themselves  and  a lot  of  them  already 
have  responded  to  the  plea,  “Brother,  where  are  you?”  □ 


Wit  and  Wisdom 

A smart  aleck  is  a fellow  who  thinks  he  knows  as  much  as 
you  know  you  do. 
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Being  the  Church  of  Tomorrow 


By  Nelson  E.  Kauffman 


We  have  just  come  through  two  decades  of  intense 
study  and  deep  appreciation  of  our  Anabaptist  past.  We 
as  a group  of  people  have  not  been  unique  in  this.  “Tradi- 
tionally man  has  not  displayed  a strong  interest  in  the  fu- 
ture. He  has  shown  far  greater  interest  in  the  past  than 
in  the  future.’  While  there  have  been  scores  of  associations, 
clubs,  and  societies  concerned  with  the  past,  it  was  not 
until  three  years  ago,  1966,  that  the  “World  Future  Society’ 
was  organized  by  professional  people  to  study  the  future.  1 

Today's  Myths 

We  are  suffering  from  certain  myths  about  our  times.  We 
hear  certain  descriptive  statements  about  what  is  taking 
place  in  our  world,  and  we  repeat  them,  even  after  they  are 
shown  to  be  untrue,  because  they  give  us  a certain  sense 
of  security.  We  heard  a great  deal  in  the  past  decade  about 
the  apostasy  of  the  church,  of  this  century,  and  had  held  up 
to  us  the  ideal  New  Testament  church,  without  really 
realizing  that  there  is  not  much  difference  between  the 
condition  which  existed  at  Corinth,  at  Rome,  in  Galatia, 
in  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  and  the  condition  existing  in 
our  churches  today. 

We,  as  older  people,  are  deeply  grieved  by  the  many 
changes  among  us,  the  differences  in  beliefs,  the  loss  of 
a sense  of  modesty,  etc.  Some  of  these  problems  must 
have  troubled  Paul  and  Peter  also  because  they  wrote 
about  them.  The  problem  of  affluence  is  an  equally  serious 
matter,  to  which  we  older  people  seem  to  have  succumbed. 
Our  youth  feel  we  are  downright  hypocrites  because  we 
mouth  pious  phrases  about  our  Anabaptist  faith,  and  yet 
resist  some  of  their  suggestions  for  obedience  to  Christ 
that  would  cost  us  money  and  bring  us  into  conflict  with 
the  corrupt  economic  order  that  made  possible  our  wealth. 
Paul  and  James  also  gave  pointed  warnings  to  the  rich. 

We  need  help  in  developing  a disciplined  church,  just  as 
the  Corinthians  did.  It  may  be  our  youth  can  help  us.  They 
call  for  a commitment  to  Christ  that  would  cause  us  to 
take  a stand  against  war  and  economic  exploitation,  racism, 
and  affluent  luxuries  that  would  arouse  the  wrath  of  our 
society  as  our  Anabaptist  forefathers  did  theirs  when  they 
refused  infant  baptism,  and  the  carrying  of  a dagger. 

One  writer  has  said,  “The  problem  of  church  discipline  is  a 
factor  in  what  the  church  says  to  the  world.  Opposite  poles 
of  an  argument  in  this  matter  are  easily  stated.  A strict 
enforcement  of  church  discipline  may  represent  for  the 
church’s  own  people  and  for  the  world  something  of  the 

Nelson  Kauffman  is  serving  as  pastor  of  the  Mennonite  House  of  Friendship, 
Bronx,  N Y. 
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seriousness  of  the  Christian  commitment,  the  ultimacy  o i1 
its  concerns.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a policy  may  appeal 
to  reject  some  persons  of  good  faith  and  so  present  / 
negative  image  to  serious-minded  men  who,  in  their  own1 
ways,  contemplate  the  divine  claim  upon  their  lives.  / ‘ 
broad  church  may  reflect  the  acceptance  of  God  toward  men  3 
but  it  may  also  embody  only  ‘cheap  grace,’  speaking  littl 
of  judgment  and  therefore  reflecting  little  of  saving  efficac  * 
to  participants  in  its  life.  A theological  emphasis  on  th  1 
judgment  of  God  at  the  expense  of  love  usually  results  ii 
a sect;  the  sect  may  exclude  too  many  who  are  in  need  o r 
religious  ministry.  Too  casual  an  emphasis  on  the  love  ojm 
God  can  make  the  church  wishy-washy,  signifying,  finally  "Ci 
very  little.  The  love  of  God  must  be  understood  to  include  jM 
judgment  as  a part  of  love.  Without  the  combination,  God  " 
love  is  cheapened  and  weak,  and  God  s judgment  is  ;Pf 
counsel  of  despair.’’ 2 r 

We  at  the  Elkhart  Belmont  congregation  struggled  lonj 111 
and  hard  on  what  position  we  would  take  on  the  teachin;  '[1 
of  the  New  Testament  on  the  role  of  man  and  of  woman  ii 
the  Lord.  After  the  elders  studied  the  passages  in  Ephesians  u 
Colossians,  Galatians,  1 Timothy,  1 Peter,  and  1 Corinthian 
and  prepared  a statement  which  was  shared  with  the  execu  :t 
tive  committee  or  our  congregation  s WMSA,  we  spent  ove  ' 
a year  in  study  of  these  passages  with  the  whole  congrega  a 
tion,  through  sermons,  retreats,  involving  all  the  adult  mer  f 
and  women  of  the  congregation.  We  then  spent  several  sesjj 
sions  of  the  whole  congregation  until  we  finally  made  t 1 
decision  that  the  Scriptures  teach  the  headship  of  the  hus 
band  in  the  husband-wife  partnership  and  this  role  should  be 
symbolized  by  an  appropriate  symbol  in  congregationa  3 
worship. 

We  felt  that  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  thi:  1 
experience  was  that  development  of  brotherhood  whicl  1 
emerged  in  the  process  of  group  decision-making  as  we'| 
tried  to  be  sensitive  to  those  of  differing  opinions  and  yei 
to  develop  a sense  of  responsibility  in  making  and  living 
with  a group  decision. 

Youth  and  Age 

The  church  of  tomorrow  will  need  to  prepare  itself  tc 
serve  the  sharply  increasing  number  of  the  20-34  and  ovei 
65  segment  of  our  population.  It  has  been  said  that  by  1972 
one  half  of  our  population  will  not  yet  have  reached  it< 
twenty-fifth  birthday  but  this  is  not  true.  In  1880  the 
median  age  of  the  population  was  20.9  years,  in  1930  26.2 
years,  in  1950  30.2  years,  in  1960  29.5  years,  and  in  1972 
it  will  be  about  27  years.  ! 
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In  the  next  decade  the  church  will  need  to  strengthen  its 
ministry  to  the  family.  No  longer  can  parents  depend  upon 
in  older  generation  in  the  home  assisting  in  the  child 
caching  program.  Parents  will  carry  the  major  responsibility, 
rhere  will  be  need  to  minister  to  the  rapidly  growing  num- 
ber of  non-family  persons.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  30-40 
jercent  of  small  town  congregations  widowed. 

We  hear  it  said  constantly  that  our  church  members  are 
lot  informed  on  the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith; 
lur  young  people  do  not  know  what  they  believe  or  why. 
3ur  members  do  not  know  the  facts  about  our  mission  pro- 
gram; so  the  giving  does  not  keep  up  with  the  inflation, 
et  alone  providing  for  expansion  of  outreach. 

In  the  next  decade  every  congregation  should  seriously 
jvaluate  its  reasons  for  existence,  the  purpose  of  its  pro- 
gram, and  the  goals  it  has  set  for  itself.  In  a large  majority 
if  cases,  our  congregations  do  not  have  a clear  enough  state- 
ment of  purpose  to  serve  as  an  evaluation  criterion.  In  the 
mmediate  future  this  can  and  must  be  done. 

We  will  need  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  preaching 
;ervices,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  Sunday  morning  service.  The 
content  of  the  sermon  will  need  to  be  clearly  related  to  the 
Scriptures  as  well  as  to  life  in  the  coming  week.  There  must 
ie  application  in  action  suggested,  with  follow-up  reporting. 
iVe  must  stop  “preaching  ’ in  terms  of  talking  without  ex- 
lectation  of  doing.  Our  sermons  must  be  realistic  and 
iractical,  but  biblical  to  the  extent  of  discipleship  commit- 
ments that  to  many  may  seem  radical.  We  must  remember 
he  Book  of  James  as  well  as  the  Book  of  Galatians. 

We  must  stop  merely  playing  church,  talking  religious 
verbalisms  that  are  considered  inappropriate  outside  the 
ormal  church  service.  The  teaching  and  preaching  must  be 
genuinely  biblical  and  disturbingly  related  to  current  life. 
We  cannot  be  Christian  and  accept  all  the  status  quo.  We 
:annot  be  true  Christians  and  avoid  being  disturbed  by  life 
iround  us,  or  without  disturbing  it.  Our  churches  will  con- 
:inue  to  be  in  a state  of  flux  as  always.  We  will  witness 
most  effectively  to  God’s  grace  from  a positiom  of  weakness 
ind  need,  rather  than  from  any  position  of  human 
strength  or  perfection.  We  will  continue  to  need  renewal 
md  revival,  as  we  continuously  and  daily  need  food  and 
Jrink.  We  will  not  improve  much  over  the  New  Testament 
congregations,  but  the  Holy  Spirit  will  keep  purging  and 
aerfecting  us  in  a never-ending  activity  until  Jesus  comes. 

We  must  be  the  church  of  tomorrow  in  a very  real  way. 
‘Say  not  thou.  What  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days 
vere  better  than  these?  for  thou  dost  not  enquire  wisely 
concerning  this  ’ (Eccles.  7:10).  We  pray  that  He  may  say 
)f  us  that  we  have  a little  strength,  we  have  not  denied 
HUs  name,  but  have  kept  His  Word.  His  love  will  rebuke 
md  chasten  us  tomorrow  that  we  may  repent,  and  open 
he  door  for  Him  to  come  in  and  eat  with  us.  Rev.  3:8,  19. 
rhese  are  His  words  to  us  on  the  church  of  tomorrow — 
ill  He  comes!  □ 


1 The  Impact  of  the  Future,  Schaller;  Abingdon,  1969,  p.  13. 

2.  The  Church  Is  Not  Expendable,  Gaylord  B.  Noyce.  Copyright  © MCMLX1X, 
by  The  Westminster  Press.  Used  by  permission. 

3.  The  Impact  of  the  Future,  Schaller;  Abingdon,  1969,  p.  58. 


Vignette 

of  Love  and  Sorrow 

By  J.  Mark  Stauffer 


This  afternoon  the  telephone  rang;  a dear,  loving,  tired 
nurse  was  calling.  “Rev.  Stauffer,  could  you  come  in  im- 
mediately? Mrs.  wants  to  see  you.  I had  been  mow- 

ing the  lawn  and  I was  tired,  hot,  and  dirty.  I said  I would 
come  as  quickly  as  possible.  I hurriedly  bathed,  dressed, 
and  left  for  the  hospital. 

I waited  outside  the  room — the  door  was  open.  The  pa- 
tient, an  elderly  wife,  was  at  the  point  of  death;  the  nurse 
was  leaning  over  her  trying  to  comfort  and  console  her;  the 
husband  sat  by  the  bed.  The  patient  and  her  husband  were 
not  deeply  religious;  they  were  very  wealthy  and  had  invest- 
ed their  lives  in  things.  Now  she  was  at  the  gate  of  death; 
she  said  to  the  nurse,  “I  need  God;  I must  talk  with  a 
minister.” 

The  husband  was  discourteous  to  me;  he  didn  t care  to 
meet  me  or  to  talk  much.  He  was  not  a churchman  and  he 
showed  little  interest  in  having  a minister  talk  with  his  dying 
wife.  He  told  me  he  didn  t believe  in  turning  to  God  on  your 
deathbed.  He  was  very  critical  and  also  appreciative  of  his 
special  nurse,  a friend  of  the  family.  He  paced  in  and  out  of 
the  room  like  a caged  animal.  Finally,  he  came  into  the 
lounge  and  we  began  to  talk.  His  voice  broke  with  emotion 
when  he  told  me  about  the  worn  Bibles  that  his  parents  had 
left  him.  Before  long,  the  nurse  entered  and  received  his 
reluctant  permission  for  me  to  see  his  wife. 

She  was  a dear  little  woman  crying  to  God  for  mercy  and 
forgiveness  even  at  the  seeming  hour  of  her  death.  I feel 
sure  God  received  her  as  one  of  His  dear  children.  I had 
prayer  and  heard  her  say  repeatedly  how  glad  she  was  for 
my  visit.  I told  her  I would  be  standing  by. 

Even  now  as  I write,  I am  expecting  the  telephone  to  ring 
again.  The  nurse  is  my  subject  of  love  and  sorrow.  She  is 
a middle-aged  woman  who  has  done  social  work.  She  left 
her  regular  patient  about  sixty  miles  away  to  be  with  this 
one.  She  is  receiving  less  pay  to  stand  by  this  dying  woman 
and  to  endure  all  the  criticism  of  her  patient’s  husband.  She 
told  me  she  had  not  slept  for  five  days;  physically  and  emo- 
tionally, she  was  spent.  Yet  her  personal  Christian  faith  and 
her  concern  for  the  unprepared  soul  of  her  friend  was  driving 
her  on  to  a nursing  ministry  of  superhuman  endurance.  Sel- 
dom have  I met  a nurse  with  such  a high  degree  of  love  and 
sorrow.  May  God  bless  her  and  all  who  serve  in  the  medical 
profession. 

Dear  God,  bless  the  nurses  as  they  serve  their  patients; 
give  to  them  Thy  love  and  sorrow  so  that  they  can  minister 
with  the  compassion  of  Christ  Himself.  Amen.  □ 
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A Living  Faith 

By  Nelson  W.  Martin 


In  a recent  year,  the  weather  was  unusually  dry  in  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States.  Crops  dried  up,  water 
supplies  dwindled,  and  everything  withered  as  the  sun  beat 
down  mercilessly  day  after  day.  A minister  in  a small  town 
called  his  congregation  together  on  a certain  evening  to 
pray  for  rain.  One  little  boy  came  to  the  meeting  carrying 
an  umbrella.  When  asked  what  that  was  for,  he  replied, 
“I  want  to  be  prepared  if  God  sends  us  rain.’  That  was 
real  faith.  That  was  faith  in  action. 

Faith  is  not  something  only  to  be  talked  about.  Today 
much  emphasis  is  put  on  “seeing  is  believing.  Men  say 
they  cannot  believe  in  God  because  they  haven  t seen  Him 
or  touched  Him.  Yet  these  same  people  put  faith  in  so 
many  unseen  things  each  day.  We  use  and  appreciate  many 
things  that  we  cannot  understand  or  see.  Yet  they  are  a 
real  part  of  life  to  us. 

The  Source  of  Faith 

Faith  comes  from  God.  God  is  a Spirit  and  we  must  have 
faith  to  worship  and  obey  Him.  It  is  a personal  confidence 
in  God.  If  we  have  faith  in  a doctor,  we  trust  ourselves  to 
his  care.  We  believe  what  he  says  is  true.  With  God,  we 
need  to  commit  everything  to  Him,  and  believe  on  the 
promises  of  the  Word. 

The  writer  of  Ephesians  says,  “By  grace  are  ye  saved 
through  faith;  and  that  not  of  yourselves:  it  is  the  gift 
of  God  (Eph.  2:8).  Our  faith  will  become  solid  as  we 
read  and  meditate  on  the  Word.  “Faith  cometh  by  hearing, 
and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God”  (Rom.  10:17). 

After  we  have  a solid  faith,  there  are  many  experiences 
we  can  have  to  strengthen  this  faith.  God  speaks  through 
nature.  He  speaks  through  the  beauty  of  sunsets,  mountains, 
and  starry  skies.  God  also  speaks  through  other  Chris- 
tians and  their  lives  of  dedicated  service  to  Christ  and 
the  church.  Faith  can  also  be  challenged  as  we  pray  and 
experience  God’s  answers  and  blessings.  The  important 
thing  is  first  to  experience  real  faith  that  comes  only  from 
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God.  Then  we  can  enjoy  the  blessings  of  life  that  con- 
stantly surround  us. 

A Working  Faith 

The  other  day  I had  a flat  tire.  I had  wonderful  faith 
in  my  car  to  take  me  to  my  destination.  But  until  I fixed 
that  flat,  it  didn’t  matter  how  much  faith  I had,  I couldn’t 
go.  Many  people  believe.  They  say  the  Bible  has  answers 
for  today’s  living.  But  they  stop  there.  They  don’t  practice 
faith.  I may  know  that  a plane  leaves  the  airport  at  five 
o’clock.  But  unless  I’m  there  and  get  on  the  plane,  it  won’t 
take  me  anywhere.  I must  act. 

The  object  of  our  faith  is  Jesus  Christ.  “But  as  many  as 
received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons 
of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name’’  (Jn. 
1:12).  We  can  have  a living,  winning  faith  only  as  we  are 
connected  to  Christ. 

Two  men  walked  into  a train  station,  bought  two  tickets, 
and  walked  to  the  last  car  at  the  end  of  the  line.  No  one 
else  was  there,  and  they  settled  down  to  relax  and  talk.  In 
a few  moments,  the  conductor  stuck  his  head  in  the  door, 
and  said,  “You  gentlemen  had  better  move  into  the  next 
car.” 

“Why  should  we  do  that?”  asked  one.  “What  is  wrong 
with  this  car?” 

“Oh,  there’s  nothing  wrong  with  the  car,”  said  the  con- 
ductor with  a smile,  “except  that  it’s  not  hitched  to  the 
rest  of  the  train,  and  it’s  not  going  anywhere. 

Are  you  connected  to  the  source  of  faith?  Is  your  life 
going  somewhere  for  God?  This  is  a personal  experience. 
God  is  waiting  to  fill  our  lives.  Jesus  said,  “Him  that 
cometh  to  me  I will  in  no  wise  cast  out  (Jn.  6:37).  We  can 
be  rich  as  we  draw  on  the  treasures  in  our  Father’s 
house. 

Rewards  of  Faith 

When  making  a purchase,  we  often  say,  “What  will  I get 
out  of  this?  How  will  it  benefit  me  now?”  Faith  is  not 
something  that  produces  results  only  in  the  future.  It  works 
now.  Many  of  us  do  not  realize  the  power  of  Satan.  He 
is  a liar.  He  is  a deceiver.  His  job  is  to  destroy  souls,  at 
any  cost.  For  this  reason,  faith  must  be  a vital  part  of  us. 
The  Apostle  Paul,  in  explaining  the  Christian’s  armor  in 
Ephesians  6,  said  we  are  to  “[take]  the  shield  of  faith, 
wherewith  . . . [we]  shall  be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery 
darts  of  the  wicked.”  To  the  Roman  soldier  who  was 
fighting  for  his  life,  the  shield  was  considered  the  most 
important  part  of  the  armor.  With  it,  he  could  stop  the 
arrows  before  they  hit  him.  Satan  s fiery  darts  come  in 
different  ways  to  us.  We  can  be  prepared  as  we  are  pro- 
tected with  this  invisible  wall  of  faith. 

None  of  us  want  to  be  defeated.  We  want  victory  in  life. 
We  want  something  to  live  for.  But  life  has  its  problems. 
It  has  its  hard  times.  Imagine  how  Joshua  felt  in  the  Old 
Testament.  For  long  years,  Moses  led  the  Israelites 
through  the  wilderness.  Suddenly  he  died,  and  God  said  to 
Joshua,  “Moses,  my  servant,  is  dead.  I want  you  to  get 
up  and  lead  this  people  to  the  land  of  Canaan. 
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Joshua  was  probably  a little  scared.  But  God  said  to  him, 
“Be  strong  and  of  a good  courage;  be  not  afraid,  neither  be 
thou  dismayed;  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee  whither- 
soever thou  goest.”  And  that  was  it.  The  matter  was  settled. 
Joshua  took  God  at  His  Word,  and  led  the  people  to  victory. 
There  were  hard  times,  but  God  was  there  to  help.  We  need 
to  live  our  lives  to  the  fullest  as  we  claim  God’s  promises 
for  life.  He  alone  can  lead  us  to  victory  over  Satan. 

A lady  was  riding  an  elevator  to  the  top  of  a skyscraper. 
“If  the  cable  broke,  which  way  would  I go?”  she  asked 


Homemade  Religion 


The  signs  are  increasing  that  if  the  church  is  to  serve 
more  effectively  the  needs  of  people,  this  will  be  done 
through  small  gatherings  rather  than  in  the  large  mass 
meetings.  This  does  not  mean,  as  some  are  quite  loudly 
suggesting,  that  the  church  as  the  temple — or  the  meeting 
place  for  the  larger  gathering — is  going  to  disappear  shortly. 
It  does  suggest  that  without  a revitalization  of  the  small 
religious  groups  this  larger  assembly  will  most  likely  contin- 
ue to  decline. 

The  early  church  as  depicted  in  the  Book  of  Acts  and  in 
the  epistles  of  Paul — “the  church  in  thy  house” — was  the 
principal  expression  of  the  Christian  fellowship,  notes  Dr. 
Wayne  Oates.  The  synagogue  in  the  community  was  mainly 
the  larger  assembly  place  beyond  these  small  groups. 

In  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  small  religious 
group  the  moderator  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada,  who 
is  himself  a layman  and  a medical  doctor,  goes  so  far  as 
to  recommend  that  church  sermons  be  scrapped  and  re- 
placed by  discussions  on  vital  Christian  subjects.  Dr.  Robert 
Baird  McClure,  who  is  68,  said  recently  that  even  if  there 
were  only  30  persons  present  for  the  discussion,  this  would 
be  better  than  what  we  seem  to  be  headed  for  if  we  keep 
the  sermon  in  its  present  form.  He  said  that  the  projections 
are  now  that  if  we  continue  the  present  forms  we  ll  have 
only  one  person  in  each  church  anyway — obviously  meaning 
the  preacher. 

As  a substitute,  the  Canadian  churchman  recommended  the 
church  meet  in  “happy  fellowship  hours,”  such  as  supper 
meetings,  luncheon  meetings  something  like  the  service  clubs, 
and  other  small  groups,  and  see  that  these  are  always 
“dedicated  to  applying  the  principles  of  Jesus  to  our  every- 
day life.” 

Dr.  Oates,  who  is  Baptist  and  one  of  the  country’s  leaders 
in  psychology  of  religion  and  pastoral  counseling,  says  that 
the  large,  highly  organized  meetings  of  the  church  need  to 
be  revivified  by  small  religious  gatherings  of  adults  in  one 
another’s  homes.  He  says  that  the  growing  number  of 
active  church  members  who  “ need’  to  participate  in  cock- 


the  operator.  He  simply  replied,  “That  would  depend  on 
how  you  have  lived.”  And  so  it  is.  God  gives  us  faith 
and  strength  to  live  now.  Our  faith  can  be  a living  ex- 
perience. But  if  we  “walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shad- 
ow of  death,”  He  is  there  also. 

Is  your  faith  living?  Is  it  doing  something,  or  is  it 
stalled?  Come  now  to  the  source  of  faith,  and  get  your  life 
recharged  to  meet  every  battle.  Remember,  when  fear  or 
doubt  or  sin  knocks  at  your  door  of  life,  send  faith  to  answer 
it.  You  will  find  that  no  one  is  there.  O 


and  Temple  Religion 


tail  parties  in  the  homes  is  a perversion  of  the  need  for 
the  ‘church  in  thy  house’  and  evidence  that  we  have  too 
much  temple  religion  and  not  enough  time  for  the  free, 
informal,  spontaneous  meetings  of  Christians  in  the  home. 

The  traditional  image  we  have  of  the  successful  church 
is  that  we  have  as  much  organization  as  possible  and  that 
we  have  as  large  crowds  as  possible.  The  larger  the  crowd, 
the  more  successful  we  are  being. 

A better  day  may  be  coming  for  the  church  when  there 
will  be  a renewed  emphasis  on  homemade  religion  rather 
than  temple  religion.  And  if  it  does  come,  the  question  may 
be  not,  How  many  did  you  have  at  church  today?  but  rather, 
Was  Jesus  present  in  your  group? — C.  Ray  Dobbins,  editor 
of  Cumberland  Presbyterian. 

Grin  and  Share  It 

The  disappearance  of  the  hatpin  is  the  only  successful 
case  of  disarmament  in  history. 

o o o 

A farmer  wanted  to  use  the  telephone  but  found  the  line 
busy. 

“I  just  put  on  some  beans  for  dinner,”  he  heard  one 
woman  tell  the  other.  A few  minutes  later  he  tried  again. 
The  same  two  women  were  talking. 

“Say,  lady,  I smell  your  beans  burning,  he  broke  in. 

There  was  a scream,  two  receivers  went  up,  and  the 
line  was  clear. 

o o o 

A salesman  had  traveled  on  a certain  railroad  for  many 
years.  It  upset  him  that  the  trains  were  always  late.  One 
day,  to  his  surprise,  the  train  pulled  in  on  time. 

The  salesman  said  to  the  conductor,  “You  deserve  a 
medal.  I’ve  been  traveling  on  these  trains  for  fifteen  years. 
And  this  is  the  first  time  a train  ever  pulled  in  on  time." 

“Keep  your  medal,  mister,”  said  the  conductor.  “This 
is  yesterday’s  train. 
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Try  Writing  a Prayer 


In  the  sixth  chapter  of  Matthew’s  Gospel,  there  appears 
what  traditionally  is  known  as  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  This 
prayer,  being  somewhat  of  a model  or  pattern  for  the  dis- 
ciples to  go  by,  might  more  properly  be  called  the  Disciple’s 
Prayer.  It  is  a prayer  in  the  rough.  It  is  indeed  characterized 
by  Jesus  in  general  terms  and  given  as  a broad  outline  such 
as  a preliminary  drawing  or  layout  is  hastily  drawn.  This 
does  not  mean  that  Jesus  did  not  think  through  His  prayer. 
He  evidently  did.  I do  not  believe  we  always  do. 

One  of  Jesus  disciples  apparently  felt  unlearned  in  the  art 
of  praying.  He  said  to  Jesus,  “Lord,  teach  us  to  pray’’  (Lk. 
11:1b).  This  request  obviously  was  born  in  the  lack  of  the 
ability  to  pray  as  he  felt  prayer  should  be  made.  But  some- 
how we  still  are  deficient  in  our  understanding  about  what 
prayer  truly  is.  It  is  simply  and  basically  “talking  with  God. 
But  have  you  ever  heard  some  of  Jesus  modern  disciples 
pray? 

Disciple  1:  (praying  during  prayer  meeting) 

Dear  Jesus,  we  thank  Thee  for  being  here,  dear  Jesus.  O 
Lord,  dear  God,  we  thank  Thee  for  Thy  love,  dear  Lord. 
We  are  glad,  dear  Jesus,  that  You  saved  us,  dear  Lord.  We 
pray,  dear  Jesu.s,  for  the  sick,  dear  Jesus,  and  for  all  of  those 
in  need,  dear  God.  Dear  Jesus,  be  with  us  always  and  wher- 
ever we  go,  dear  Lord.  We  pray  in  Jesus’  name,  O God. 
Amen. 

Disciple  2:  (praying  at  home) 

My  Father  [a  very  good  start],  “/  will  lift  up  mine  eyes 
unto  the  hills  from  whence  cometh  my  help.  ” O God,  my 
Father  Lord,  help  me  to  be,  O God,  all  You  want  me  to 
be,  O God.  O God,  I need  Thee,  O God.  Give  me,  O God, 
what  I need,  O God,  that  I might  be,  God,  what  You  want 
me  to  be,  O God.  Amen. 

Now  really,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  wrong  with  the 
prayers  of  these  two  disciples,  whose  followers  exist  without 
number.  The  spirit  is  fine;  the  dedication  is  to  be  admired; 
their  faith  is  strong!  However,  they  apparently  have  not 
really  learned  how  to  pray.  It  seems  as  if  they  have  prayed 
with  the  spirit,  but  not  with  the  understanding.  The  Apostle 
Paul,  in  writing  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus  at  Corinth,  tells  of 
his  own  approach:  “I  will  pray  with  the  spirit,  and  I will 
pray  with  the  understanding  also  (1  Cor.  14:15a). 

To  use  this  Scripture  here  is  not  to  take  it  out  of  con- 
text. If  praying  is  being  in  conversation  with  God,  then  one 


must  pause  long  enough  to  let  Him  speak  back  (the  pause 
that  refreshes).  The  point  under  consideration  here,  however, 
is  that  the  pray-er  should  make  an  intelligent  approach  to 
God  as  he  would  to  anyone  else!  This  is  not  a plea  for  using 
the  proper  verbs,  adjectives,  and  making  prayer  to  mean 
words  only,  for  even  the  Holy  Spirit  “.  . . maketh  interces- 
sion for  us  with  groanings  [“sighs  too  deep  for  words,” 
Berkeley]  which  cannot  be  uttered”  (Rom.  8:26b).  Praying  is 
not  taking  an  examination  in  English  or  any  other  language. 

It  is  the  language  of  the  soul  to  be  communicated  in  faith, 
by  intelligently  approaching  God  through  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Consider  again  Disciples  1 and  2 in  more  down-to- 
earth  situations: 

Disciple  1 : (at  the  food  market  on  Friday) 

Dear  groceryman,  sir,  please  let  me  buy  one  of  your 
loaves  of  bread,  today,  dear  sir.  Sir,  dear  sir,  I need  food  to  < 
eat  for  my  hungry  children.  I am  certain,  sir,  that  you  un- 
derstand, dear  groceryman!  Your  shelves,  dear  sir,  are 
stocked  with  food  I need,  sir,  please  let  me  purchase,  sir,  1 
all  that  I need!  Thank  you,  sir. 

Disciple  2:  (thanking  a person  for  a gift  or  favor) 

Mr.  Smith,  I thank  you,  Mr.  Smith,  for  what  you’ve  done 
for  me,  Mr.  Smith.  O Mr.  Smith,  sir,  you  don’t  know  how 
much  this  gift  means  to  me,  Mr.  Smith.  I love  you,  Mr. 
Smith,  for  just  being  so  kind,  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Smith,  I just  , 

hope  I can  ever  prove  worthy,  Mr.  Smith,  for  all  your  good- 
ness, sir. 

Honestly  now,  does  not  Jesus  warn  us  about  using  vain 
repetitions?  “In  your  prayers  do  not  go  babbling  on  . . .” 
(Mt.  6:7,  NEB). 

With  some  need,  burden,  or  gratitude  in  mind  sit  down 
today  or  soon  and  write  a prayer  to  God.  I did  this  on  Sept. 

1,  1957.  It  was  my  first  written  prayer: 

Father  of  all  creation,  I recognize  Thy  glorious  presence 
. . . Thou  art  here.  There  has  never  been  a moment  when 
Thou  hast  not  been  a God  at  hand  . . . one  whose  heart  can 
be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities.  In  recognition 
of  Thy  presence  I cannot  help  but  see  my  littleness,  my 
faults,  and  my  unhidden  real  self.  O Lord,  my  God,  save 
me  from  (all)  hypocrisy  and  help  me  to  be  genuinely  Thine;  4 
I ask  according  to  what  Jesus  Christ  is  in  Thy  estimation. 
Amen.  (7:09  P.M.) — Wilfred  Jordan. 

— Used  by  permission  of  Vital  Christianity. 
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Book  Shelf 


Books  reviewed  here  may  be  purchased  from  your 
local  Provident  Bookstore,  or  from  Provident  Book- 
store, Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

The  Last  Years  of  the  Church,  by  David 
Poling.  Doubleday.  1969.  154  pp.  $4.95. 

Nothing  is  as  obsolete  to  a pop  music 
fan  as  last  month  s top  hit.  The  reading 
churchman,  too,  is  weary  of  listening  to  the 
now  well-worn  record  deploring  the  state  of 
organized  religion.  Yet  David  Poling  has 
come  forth  with  a fresh  tune  in  The  Last 
Years  of  the  Church.  He  sings  not  as  a 
detached  outsider  like  Pierre  Berton  ( The 
Comfortable  Pew ) but  as  an  involved  in- 
sider like  Stephen  Rose  ( Grass  Roots 
Church).  With  the  insight  of  a Thomas  who 
looks  at  his  Lord's  nail  prints,  Poling  antic- 
ipates that  despair  will  be  swallowed  by 
resurrection.  He  sees  “the  last  years  of  the 
church  as  a prelude  to  something  which  is 
closer  to  ignition  than  committal.  Not  a 
backfire,  but  an  explosion. 

Poling  s compelling  style  indicates  why 
his  syndicated  column  appears  week  after 
week  in  over  600  newspapers. 

I invite  you — no,  I urge  you — to  pick  up 
this  book,  ponder  the  author's  premises, 
talk  back  to  him,  and  then  ask  God  and 
your  brothers  to  help  you  put  into  practice 
those  new  personal  directives  to  which  the 
last  years  of  the  church  are  nudging  you. 
— Willard  E.  Roth. 


The  Christian  Encounters  Crime  in 
American  Society,  by  Richard  Knudten. 
Concordia.  1969.  125  pp.  $1.25. 

The  last  two  chapters  are  most  significant 
for  churchmen.  They  are:  “Society’s  Re- 
sponse to  Crime  and  the  Criminal  and 
“Christian  Witness  and  the  Rehabilitation 
of  Men.  However,  the  first  five  chapters 
are  helpful  to  understand  the  problems  of 
crime  and  justice:  (1)  The  Crime  Problem: 
Myths  and  Realities;  (2)  The  Causes  of 
Crime;  (3)  Rights  of  the  Individual  and 
Rights  of  the  Group;  (4)  Problems  in  Law 
Enforcement;  (5)  The  System  of  Justice. 

The  author  is  head  of  the  sociology 
department  of  Valparaiso  University,  Indi- 
ana. He  writes  with  Christian  perspective. 
He  believes  the  “underlying  cause  of 
criminality  is  man’s  alienation  from  God.” 
He  is  interested  in  man's  reconciliation  with 
God  through  Jesus  Christ. 

This  subject  should  be  of  concern  to  all 
Christians.  There  are  other  good  sources, 
but  this  book  is  clear,  concise  discussion, 
easy  to  read. — Wilbur  Hostetler. 

Furnace  of  the  Lord,  by  Elisabeth  El- 
liot. Doubleday  & Company,  Inc.  1969.  129 
pp.  $4.95. 

The  subtitle  of  this  book  is  “Reflections 
on  the  Redemption  of  the  Holy  City.  Fol- 


lowing the  Six-Day  War  of  1967,  Elisa- 
beth Elliot  went  to  Jerusalem  to  see  for 
herself  if  the  Israeli  victory  was  truly 
a fulfillment  of  the  biblical  prophecy  for 
the  “new  Jerusalem.  She  did  not  find 
any  pat  answers,  but  she  learned  many 
things  about  the  complex  situation  con- 
fronting Jew's  and  Arabs.  In  this  little 
book  she  shares  many  personal  glimpses 
into  the  problem,  which  aids  understanding 
but  leaves  continuing  questions. 

Mrs.  Elliot  visited  in  the  homes  of  many 
Jews  and  Arabs  of  various  economic  levels 
and  listened  to  their  stories.  Her  vivid 
descriptions  of  Jewish  celebrations,  the 
Wailing  Wall,  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and 
other  holy  places  are  helpful  to  those 
who  have  and  those  who  have  not  visited 
the  Holy  Land.  She  believes  that  the 
Bible  teaches  to  be  chosen  of  God  involves 
more  responsibility  than  rights.  And  she 
asks  whether  there  is  a way  for  nations  to 
become  people — for  people  can  deal  with 
people — or  must  nation  forever  fight  against 
nation? — Evelyn  Bauer. 

Communication — Learning  for  Church- 
men, by  B.  F.  Jackson,  Jr.,  Gen.  Editor. 
Abingdon.  1968.  303  pp.  $5.95. 

This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  four  books, 
written  for  the  churchman  who  desires  to 
make  a serious  study  of  communication  and 
learning.  All  the  communication  media 
considered  are  viewed  as  having  value. 
All  are  seen  as  needing  to  be  understood 
in  order  that  the  value  for  the  church  can 
be  greater. 

This  study  has  four  parts,  each  written 
by  a different  author.  Part  one  is  an  ex- 
cellent introduction  of  communication  within 
the  church  context.  Noting  that  what  we 
communicate  is  not  what  we  think  we  com- 
municate but  rather  what  the  hearer  in- 
terprets or  how  or  reads,  the  author  ana- 
lyzes numerous  factors  that  distort  commu- 
nication. Communication  process  and  com- 
munication principles  are  also  reviewed. 

The  second  part  concerns  the  process  of 
learning.  Four  theories  are  reviewed  in  a 
scholarly  but  nontechnical  way;  each  is  re- 
lated to  the  teaching-learning  task  of  the 
church. 

The  third  and  fourth  parts  of  this  book 
consider  the  place  of  print  and  audio- 
visual resources;  although  helpful  these 
sections  are  not  on  the  same  par  as  the 
first  two. — LeRov  Kennel. 

The  Church  Is  Not  Expendable,  by 

Gaylord  B.  Noyce.  The  Westminster  Press. 
1969.  128  pp.  $3.95. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  a defense  of  the 
local  congregation  that  contends  the  in- 
stitution of  the  congregation  is  not  going 
to  pass  away,  no  longer  needed.  The 
author  does  not  ignore  the  problems  of  the 
local  congregation,  the  changing  role  of 


pastor,  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
non-ordained,  but  sees  a way  whereby 
there  can  be  a restoration  of  discipline 
which  is  necessary  if  the  church-congrega- 
tion is  going  to  have  a positive  witness  in 
this  chaotic  society. 

While  the  author  defines  the  congregation 
in  terms  that  fall  short  of  the  Anabaptist 
definition  of  the  church,  he  does  contend 
for  much  with  which  we  need  help.  It  is 
urgent  that  as  pastors  and  laymen  we  begin 
to  be  more  positive  in  our  presentation  of 
biblical  truth  and  that  we  teach  our  people 
to  appreciate  the  church  today  as  Paul  ap- 
preciated the  Corinthian  church  in  spite 
of  all  its  failures. — Nelson  E.  Kauffman. 


Dialogue  in  Medicine  and  Theology, 

edited  by  Dale  White.  Illustrated  by  Gior- 
getta  Bell.  Abingdon  Press.  1968.  175  pp. 
$1.95  (paper). 

The  advancements  of  medicine  in  areas 
of  fertility  control,  organ  transplants,  abor- 
tion, termination  of  life,  and  spectacular 
attempts  to  defeat  death  have  brought  the 
serious-minded  physician  to  the  theologian 
for  dialogue.  The  awareness  of  the  “whole 
man  needing  treatment  in  most  illnesses 
has  brought  mutual  concerns  from  both  the 
physician  and  the  clergy  over  the  past 
years.  The  give-and-take  dialogue  con- 
tained in  this  paperback  comes  from  a con- 
ference held  at  Mayo  Clinic  in  Rochester, 
Minn. 

This  book  coming  out  of  the  confrontation 
is  an  attempt  to  build  new  bridges  be- 
tween the  disciplines  of  clergy  and  physi- 
cians, and  to  unite  efforts  and  mutual 
understandings  for  the  good  of  the  healing 
and  helping  professions. — Glenn  B.  Martin. 

Reconciliation,  the  Function  of  the 
Church,  by  Eugene  C.  Bianehi.  Sheed  and 
Ward,  New  York.  1969.  211  pp.  $5.50. 

Dr.  Eugene  Bianehi  says  the  church  has 
for  centuries  taught  and  lived  a theology 
of  rift.  It  separated  nature  and  grace,  this 
world  from  the  next,  the  sanctuary  from  the 
street,  and  justified  separation  between  the 
churches.  This  separation  between  the 
churches  created  suspicion  and  mistrust 
which  denied  the  very  nature  of  the  church. 
The  author  insists  that  this  stance  must  be 
replaced  with  reconciliation  which  is  the 
primary  function  of  the  church.  A new'  con- 
cept of  the  church  is  set  forth  with  a mission 
of  reconciling  persons  with  each  other.  The 
church  must  take  the  servant  stance  in  the 
world.  Her  institutional  character  must  be 
de-emphasized.  Conversion  is  to  be  viewed 
as  having  social  implications,  for  the  individ- 
ual upon  conversion  accepts  social  responsi- 
bility rather  than  fleeing  from  it.  The  author 
says  the  conversion  of  an  individual  must  be 
judged  as  to  whether  or  not  his  life  leads  to 
a greater  measure  of  justice,  freedom,  and 
peace. — Howard  J.  Zehr. 
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Items  and  Comments 


Sunday,  Sept.  7,  was  designated  as  a 
National  Day  of  Prayer  in  behalf  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  on  Evangelism  slated  for 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Sept.  8-13. 

The  Call  for  Prayer  was  issued  by  Dr. 
Oswald  C.  J Hoffmann,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
chairman  of  the  Congress,  and  by  Evange- 
list Billy  Graham,  Montreat,  N.C.,  the 
honorary  chairman. 

In  a joint  statement  the  two  men  de- 
clared: 

“We  have  been  tremendously  encouraged 
by  the  response  to  our  first  call  to  prayer 
issued  in  December  1968  in  behalf  of  the 
Congress. 

“We  sense  that  the  prayers  of  God’s  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States — and  around  the 
world — are  deeply  undergirding  the  coming 
Minneapolis  Congress  even  as  happened 
in  Berlin,  Germany,  in  1966. 

“We  are  asking  God  to  meet  with  us  in 
Minneapolis  on  Sept.  8-13  and  use  that 
Congress  as  a means  of  bringing  a na- 
tional spiritual  awakening  to  our  nation. 

The  Methodist  Church  of  Cuba  has  had 
a successful  first  year  as  an  autonomous 
organization,  a report  from  United  Method- 
ist mission  headquarters  indicated. 

According  to  the  report,  the  Cuban 
Methodist  body  has  69  ordained  and  supply 
pastors  serving  81  congregations  in  the 
country,  and  for  the  first  time  the  local  in- 
come of  the  Cuban  Methodist  Church  ex- 
ceeded expenditures. 

Although  the  church — which  was  until 
February  1968  a conference  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church  in  the  United  States — 
showed  a membership  increase  of  only  four 
during  1968,  the  mission  report  considered 
the  gain  favorable. 

“Statistics  showed  a stabilizing  trend  in 
church  membership  for  the  first  time  since 
I960,’  it  was  explained.  “At  that  time 
there  were  nearly  10,000  church  members. 
By  1968,  the  number  had  hit  its  record 
low  of  2,696. 

“A  net  gain  of  four  showed  the  1969 
membership  2,700.  Strange  as  it  seems, 
this  is  an  indication  of  church  growth,  for 
many  of  the  church  members  are  among 
those  who  leave  the  island  as  refugees;  yet, 
there  was  a net  gain.’ 

Bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church  have 
urged  President  Nixon  to  grant  amnesty  to 
draft  resisters  who  have  “gone  to  prison, 
been  deprived  of  citizenship  rights,  or  led 
into  exile  during  the  course  of  the  Vietnam 
war. 

In  an  accompanying  measure  they  called 
on  Congress  to  enact  legislation  to  end  the 
military  draft  “at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. 


Both  measures  were  subject  to  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  of  Deputies,  gen- 
erally more  conservative  than  the  bishops, 
before  becoming  joint  action  by  the  bi- 
cameral legislature  of  the  Episcopal  Special 
Convention  II  at  Notre  Dame  University. 

Bishop  Ralph  Dean  of  Cariboo,  B.C.,  his 
voice  charged  with  emotion,  said:  “I’m  not 
sure  I believe  in  the  church  anymore,  al- 
though I do  believe  in  the  mystical  body 
of  Christ.  I don’t  know  that  I believe  in 
the  church  as  it  is  structured  anymore.  I 
don  t know  whether  I ought  to  go  on  re- 
ceiving a stipend  from  it,  if  I feel  about  it 
the  way  I do. 

“I  give  the  church,  as  structured — and 
I don’t  just  mean  the  Anglican  Church  of 
Canada — 10  years  more  of  life.  I think 
our  frantic  questings  all  this  week  are  the 
convulsive  death  throes  of  an  organization 
that  unwillingly  will  die,  but  will  have  to 
die  if  it  is  to  live. ” 

When  Bishop  Dean  sat  down,  285 
delegates  to  the  24th  General  Synod — 
priests,  laymen,  and  youthful  observers — 
rose  and  gave  him  a standing  ovation.  Ap- 
proached by  the  press,  Bishop  Dean  said 
he  was  too  emotional  to  elaborate  on  what 
he  had  said. 

Executive  officer  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion and  based  in  London  for  five 
years,  the  Cariboo  bishop  has  traveled 
millions  of  miles  visiting  56  lands. 

Bishop  Dean  said,  “When  you’ve  been 
pressed  up  against  the  needs  of  the 
world  as  I have  been  for  five  years — five 
fabulously  wonderful  years,  of  course,  but 
years  for  which  you  pay  a very  heavy 
price — one  of  the  prices  is  that  I don’t 
believe  I’ll  ever  have  peace  of  mind 
again.  ” 

Bishop  Dean  called  his  startling  speech 
a personal  apologia,  but  as  it  developed,  it 
became  a general  roasting  of  North  Amer- 
ican Christianity. 

“I  don’t  believe  I’ll  ever  again  be  what 
you  call  balanced,  because  I’ve  been 
pushed  against  the  wall,  and  that’s  right 
out  of  balance,”  he  said.  “I’m  discon- 
certed at  some  of  my  own  thoughts. 
Things  I used  to  care  about,  I don’t  care 
about  now.  I don’t  care  about  intercom- 
munion. So  far  as  the  world’s  concerned 
it’s  too  late. 

“I  don’t  even  care  about  church  union. 
So  far  as  the  world’s  concerned,  it’s  just 
too  late.  Nobody  takes  any  notice  any- 
more, all  over  the  world. 

(One  of  the  prime  concerns  at  this 
24th  General  Synod  was  whether  or  not 
it  would  approve  intercommunion  with 
the  United  Church  of  Canada  as  the 
two  churches  move  slowly  along  the  road 


to  union.  The  Synod  approved  intercom- 
munion not  only  with  the  United  Church, 
but  with  other  Christian  churches.) 

Criticizing  the  “criminal  standard  of 
living”  in  North  America  compared  to  the 
have-not  countries.  Bishop  Dean  said  this 
was  one  reason  why  the  world  wasn’t 
taking  notice  anymore. 

“And  it  isn’t  really  good  enough  to  talk 
about  one  percent  of  the  church’s  gross 
income  as  a contribution  to  the  world’s 
poor,  or  anything  like  that,”  he  said. 
“Until  people  like  us — and  believe  me,  I 
include  me — can  revert  to  a style  of  life 
that  even  begins  to  look  Christian  on  the 
outside  in  our  North  American  culture,  then 
the  world  is  not  going  to  hear  us. 

“I’m  sure  you’ll  think  I’m  mad,  round  the 
bend,  or  something.  All  the  people  who’ve 
labored  so  hard  to  make  this  General 
Synod  the  exciting  thing  it  is,  they’ll  think 
I’m  terribly  ungrateful.  It’s  not  that  at  all. 

I just  think,  for  the  compassionate,  that  we 
are  more  and  more  an  organization  pre- 
occupied with  ourselves. 

“I  believe  that  within  my  lifetime  we  i 
shall  be  the  church  of  the  dispossessed.  I 
believe  that  we  shall  be  the  church  that 
has  to  live  in  holy  poverty.  I believe  we 
shall  have  to  be  the  pilgrim  church,  much 
smaller,  maybe  like  Gideon’s  few,  but  bear- 
ing more  of  the  marks  of  the  body  of 
Christ. 

“If  our  church  dies  in  its  present  form, 
it  will  die  from  self-strangulation  by  its  own  > 
prosperity.  We  possess  all  things;  that’s  why 
we  have  nothing.  I expect  you'll  tell  me 
I’m  wrong.  Well,  if  I am,  please  don’t  get 
mad  at  me.  Please  pray  for  me  and  don’t  ' 
forget  your  mission  to  the  world. 

Spiritualist  mediums  in  North  America  in- 
sisted that  Bishop  James  A.  Pike  was  still 
alive,  surviving  in  a cave  of  the  Israeli 
desert  that  all  the  while  had  claimed  his 
life. 

Mrs.  Pike,  who  was  accompanying  him 
through  the  Judean  wasteland  in  quest  of 
information  for  a new  book,  returned  home 
to  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  following  a 
funeral  which  ended  in  the  burial  of  the 
controversial  bishop  under  a pine  tree  in 
St.  Peter’s  Protestant  cemetery  in  Jaffa. 

The  body  of  the  56-year-old  churchman, 
former  Episcopalian  Bishop  of  California, 
until  his  ouster  under  charges  of  heresy, 
was  found  at  the  foot  of  a cliff  in  the 
wasteland  around  Bethlehem.  He  died 
going  for  help  after  his  car  became  stuck  in 
a pile  of  stones. 

Both  Pike  and  his  wife,  31,  held  strong 
beliefs  in  life  after  death  and  communication 
by  extrasensory  perception.  She  did  not 
weep  during  the  20-minute  funeral.  J 
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Compassion  Fund  Explained 


Of  the  various  resolutions  adopted  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  July  and 
by  Mennonite  General  Conference  in  Au- 
gust aimed  at  mitigating  some  of  the  prob- 
lems plaguing  minority  groups,  one  stands 
out  as  the  most  tangible  response: 

“That  the  Mennonite  Church,  through 
congregations,  conferences,  and  General 
Conference,  respond  with  a minimum  of 
$6.00  per  member  per  year  for  the  next 
five  years  for  a greatly  increased  ministry 
among  minority  groups  in  urban  areas. 
This  emergency  appeal  is  in  addition  to 
the  $33  per  member  per  year  needed  for 
current  General  Board  ministries. 

The  question  currently  fired  at  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  is,  “What  projects 
will  be  the  recipients  of  this  Compassion 
Fund?”  Simon  Gingerich,  Secretary  for 
Home  Missions,  sees  more  than  a dozen 
different  projects  meriting  additional  funds. 
Among  them  are  the  following: 

A leadership  training  program  is  needed 
to  prepare  persons  for  difficult  urban  mis- 
sion and  service  assignments.  This  training 
program  would  include  orientation  for  VS 
personnel,  home  missions  workers,  and 
others. 

Additional  financial  resources  could  pro- 
vide scholarships  for  urban  minority  youth 
to  attend  church-related  high  schools  or 
colleges,  and  to  allow  pre-delinquents  to 
enter  specialized  prevention  programs.  Six 
black  youth  from  urban  Mennonite  church 
areas  are  currently  attending  three  Menno- 
nite high  schools  in  the  Midwest  through 
a similar  experimental  program  financed  by 
concerned  individuals. 

The  Compassion  Fund  can  also  allow 
urban  congregations  to  hire  trained  per- 
sonnel for  specialized  educational  enrich- 
ment programs.  Mennonite  churches  in  St. 
Louis,  Los  Angeles,  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
and  New  York  have  already  proposed  pro- 
grams that  would  include  motivational 
activities  such  as  tutoring  services,  super- 
vised study  halls,  Head  Start,  and  adult 
education  classes.  In  St.  Louis,  Judy  (Mrs. 
Cecil)  Miller  has  been  hired  by  the  Be- 
thesda  congregation  to  carry  out  this  type 
of  program. 

A camping  program  serving  pre-delin- 
quent boys  at  Youth  Village  near  White 
Pigeon,  Mich.,  should  be  expanded.  This 
past  summer  the  three  Chicago  VS  units 
collaborated  to  provide  weekend  or  week- 
long  camping  experiences  for  children  and 
youth  who  otherwise  spend  most  of  their 
time  roaming  the  city  streets. 


The  Church  and  City  Tour  Seminar, 
held  in  February  1969,  should  be  repeated 
next  year  to  acquaint  more  pastors  and 
key  laymen  firsthand  with  the  needs  of  the 
urban  situation. 

“Our  brotherhood  must  understand  that 
this  Compassion  Fund  is  not  an  irrespon- 
sible giveaway  program,”  Gingerich  said. 
“It  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Black 
Manifesto,  but  rather  should  be  seen  as 
an  attempt  to  respond  to  those  conditions 
which  give  rise  to  such  a document. 

Gingerich  explained  that  contributions  to 
the  Compassion  Fund  will  largely  feed  into 
existing  urban  mission-service  projects, 
with  allocations  handled  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
in  consultation  with  John  Powell,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Urban-Racial  Council. 
Powell’s  recommendations  at  General  Con- 
ference poured  the  foundation  for  actions 
taken  that  resulted  in  the  Compassion 
Fund. 

“It  is  the  responsibility  of  congregational 
leaders  in  individual  congregations  to  pre- 
sent this  above-budget  request  to  their 
members,”  Gingerich  said.  “We  hope  con- 
gregations will  avoid  the  temptation  to 
divert  regular  missions  giving  in  order  to 
honor  this  appeal.  Rather,  we  desire  for 
the  church  to  respond  out  of  a genuine 
sense  of  compassion  and  desire  for  in- 
volvement in  relation  to  all  minority 
groups.” 


Tokyo  Tri-Church 
Study  Held 

About  35  people  attended  the  third  Tokyo 
tri-church  study  session  at  Meijirodai,  Sept. 
28.  The  theme  of  the  conference  was  “The 
State  and  Religion.”  In  the  morning  ses- 
sion Ferdinand  Ediger  spoke  on  “The  Chris- 
tian and  Politics”  and  in  the  afternoon  Gan 
Sakakibara,  Japanese  Anabaptist  scholar, 
lectured  on  “The  Nation  and  the  People  of 
God.”  This  was  followed  by  a spirited  dis- 
cussion period  relating  these  messages  to 
everyday  problems.  Throughout  the  year 
the  three  Mennonite-related  churches  in 
Tokyo  have  discussed  several  subjects.  In 
May  at  Koganei  the  theme  was  “The 
Christian  and  the  Home.  In  July  the 
second  study  was  “The  Christian  and  His 
Work.”  The  September  meeting  at  Meijirodai 
completed  the  schedule  for  the  year. 


Audiovisuals  Suggested 
for  Missions  Week 

In  conjunction  with  Missions  Week  ob- 
servances to  be  held  Nov.  2-9  in  most 
Mennonite  congregations  across  North 
America,  Harold  Weaver,  audiovisuals  di- 
rector for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
suggests  several  film  and  filmstrip  titles 
directly  related  to  this  year’s  emphasis  on 
the  problems  of  the  city  and  minority 
groups. 

Crises  in  Levittown,  a 30-minute  motion 
picture,  studies  the  reactions  of  various 
people  in  the  white  community  of  Levit- 
town, Pa.,  when  a black  family  moves  in. 
(Junior  high-adult  audiences.) 

A 20-minute  filmstrip  with  recorded 
narrative.  Is  Your  Church  Burning?  affirms 
this  nation’s  crises,  indicates  the  degree 
of  movement  toward  our  becoming  two 
separate  unequal  societies,  and  leads  the 
audience  into  discussion  of  possible  solu- 
tions. (Youth-adult.) 

A drama  of  real  people  vacillating  be- 
tween doubt  and  conviction — that’s  A Time 
for  Burning,  a 58-minute  award-winning 
documentary.  The  film  portrays  members 
of  Omaha’s  all-white  Augustana  Lutheran 
Church,  their  young  pastor,  and  residents 
of  the  city’s  black  ghetto  as  they  struggle 
to  build  bridges  of  understanding  between 
the  two  races.  (Junior  high-adult;  cannot 
be  sent  to  Canada. ) 

Focusing  on  one  tenement  and  its  nine 
families  over  an  eight-month  period,  The 
Tenement  is  a 40-minute  CBS  News 
Special  picturing  a Chicago  slum  dwelling 
and  its  people.  (Junior  high-adult.) 

Bemedy  for  a Biot  (37  minutes)  is  another 
CBS  News  commentary  on  the  findings  of 
the  President’s  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders and  an  analysis  of  what  is  being 
done  and  what  needs  to  be  done  to  pre- 
vent further  riots.  (Junior  high-adult.) 

Syzygy,  a 27-minute  film-within-a-film, 
symbolically  treats  three  areas  of  conflict — 
global,  national,  and  individual.  A group 
of  people  meet  in  a church  hall  expecting 
to  see  and  discuss  a motion  picture  about 
contemporary  issues.  What  they  actually 
see  is  a film  about  themselves,  either  as 
active  participants  in  the  world  or  as 
passive  spectators.  When  the  film  ends, 
they  talk — or  ponder  silently — its  implica- 
tions. The  theme  is  reconciliation.  (Senior 
high-adult.) 

Congregations  wanting  to  broaden  their 
fall  mission  emphasis  should  consider  Over- 
seas Report,  a 35-minute  news-style  pre- 
sentation featuring  overseas  missionaries 
and  Board  staff  personnel.  The  film  de- 
fines some  of  the  issues  the  church  is 
facing  overseas,  and  concludes  with  J.  D. 
Graber’s  stimulating  discussion  of  the 
changing  concept  of  mission.  (Junior-adult.) 

Prints  of  these  films  and  filmstrip  titles 
especially  recommended  for  Missions  Week 
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1969  are  available  rent-free  from  Audio- 
visuals, Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 


Mennonite  Graduates 
to  Meet 

“The  Christian  and  Conflict”  will  be 
the  theme  for  this  year’s  Mennonite  Grad- 
uate Fellowship  to  be  held  at  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  New  York,  on  December 
27-29,  1969.  Graduate  students  and  other 
interested  persons  will  explore  various  per- 
spectives of  conflict  and  conflict  resolution 
from  the  viewpoints  of  the  various  academic 
disciplines  and  from  a Christian  perspective. 

Persons  planning  to  attend  the  conference 
are  invited  to  present  papers  for  discussion. 

A limited  number  of  travel  grants  will 
be  available  to  assist  persons  to  attend 
who  otherwise  might  not.  Contributions  to 
this  fund  will  be  appreciated. 

To  request  registration  information  or 
to  indicate  your  desire  to  present  a paper 
write  to:  John  W.  Eby,  114  Catherine  St., 
Ithaca,  New  York  14850. 

To  apply  for  a travel  grant  write  to: 
William  Janzen,  115  Ossington  Avenue, 
Ottawa  1,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Missionary  Shot 
and  Robbed 

Missionary  Ben  Stoltzfus  was  found  dead 
in  his  Toyota  station  wagon  in  British 
Honduras  on  Monday,  Oct.  6.  He  had  been 
traveling  through  bush  country,  midway 
between  Orange  Walk,  his  home,  and  Be- 
lize, his  destination.  His  car  had  run  off 
the  road;  it  appeared  that  he  had  died 
Instantly  from  a shot  fired  at  close  range. 
He  was  traveling  alone,  and  apparently 
there  were  no  witnesses.  His  watch,  wallet, 
and  suitcase  were  gone;  so  it  is  believed 
that  the  motive  for  the  slaying  may  have 
been  robbery.  As  far  as  the  missionaries 
know,  there  was  no  animosity  toward  Ben 
or  the  group  that  would  have  given  occa- 
sion for  this  tragedy.  Official  investigations 
are  being  made. 

Ben  and  Rebecca  Stoltzfus  had  served 
two  years  in  British  Honduras  under  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Salunga.  In  addition  to  his  evangelistic 
and  pastoral  responsibilities,  Ben  gave 
leadership  to  the  Mennonite  Trading  Cen- 
ter, a service  ministry  to  Old  Mennonite 
colonists  and  the  local  community.  Stoltzfus 
was  manager  of  the  branch  at  Orange  Walk, 
and  chairman  of  the  management  committee 
for  the  total  project.  He  was  en  route  to 
Belize  to  meet  with  Paul  Kraybill  and 
Harold  Stauffer  on  the  first  day  of  their 
administrative  visit  to  British  Honduras. 

As  a youth  volunteer  Ben  had  served  in 
Eastern  Board’s  agricultural  program  in 


Tocoa,  Honduras,  from  1959  to  1961.  To 
prepare  himself  for  further  service,  he 
graduated  from  Ontario  Mennonite  Bible 
Institute  in  1964,  and  from  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College  in  1967. 

On  July  9,  1967,  he  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  at  Rossmere,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  his 
home  congregation.  Eight  days  later  the 
Stoltzfus  family  proceeded  to  British  Hon- 
duras. 

Stoltzfus  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  for- 
mer Rebecca  Stoltzfus  of  Elverson,  Pa.;  two 
daughters,  Cynthia  Joy  (age  6)  and  Denise 
Eileen  (age  3);  and  eight  sisters  and  broth- 
ers. Stoltzfus  was  born  April  11,  1936,  near 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  the  son  of  the  late  John  F. 
and  Malinda  Stoltzfus. 

The  funeral  and  burial  was  held  on 
Thursday,  October  9,  at  Orange  Walk,  Brit- 
ish Honduras.  Representatives  from  the 
family  arranged  to  attend  the  services.  A 
memorial  service  will  be  held  in  the  Lan- 
caster area  at  the  convenience  of  the  family. 

Bible  Academy 
Receives  Funds 

The  Meserete  Kristos  Church  at  Nazareth, 
Ethiopia,  on  Sept.  8 received  the  first  in- 
stallment of  funds  for  the  Bible  Academy 
Development  Project,  50  percent  of  the 
$134,000  pledged  by  the  Netherlands. 

Ato  Beyene  Chichaibelu,  Chairman  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Bible  Academy,  on  Sept.  18 
formally  received  the  terms  of  agreement 
for  the  project  from  His  Excellency,  P.  V. 
Putman-Cramer,  the  Royal  Dutch  Ambas- 
sador to  Ethiopia.  Ato  Beyene  expressed  his 
deep  appreciation  for  this  substantial  grant 
and  said  every  care  would  be  taken  to  use 
the  money  wisely.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Ato  Daniel  Lemma,  Chairman  of  the 
Meserete  Kristos  Church;  Nathan  Hege,  Di- 
rector of  the  Mennonite  Mission;  and  Cal- 
vin Shenk,  Director  of  the  Development 
Project. 

His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  said  he 
was  very  happy  for  his  government  to  make 
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Ato  Beyene  Chichaibelu  receiving  the  terms 
of  agreement  on  Sept.  18  for  the  Bible 
Academy  from  His  Excellency  P.  V.  Putman- 
Cramer,  the  Netherlands'  ambassador  to 
Ethiopia.  The  Dutch  government  made  a 
grant  of  $106,000  toward  the  development 
project  at  the  Academy  to  include  a library- 
science  building  and  an  auditorium. 


this  grant  and  expressed  his  personal  wish 
that  greater  assistance  could  be  given  to 
Ethiopia — a Christian  country,  as  he  put  it, 
with  aims  and  purposes  similar  to  those  of 
the  Netherlands. 

Building  operations  on  the  new  science- 
library  building  at  the  Academy  are  ex- 
pected to  begin  in  October. 

Camp  Amigo, 

Sturgis,  Michigan 

Church  Councils,  Oet.  31-Nov.  1,  Don 
Augsburger  and  Arnold  Roth. 

Adult  S.S.  Teachers,  Nov.  7,  8,  Ernest 
Martin  and  Robert  J.  Baker. 

Youth,  Nov.  14-16,  Terry  Burkhalter. 
Youth  Snow  Camps,  Jan.  16-18,  Jan.  30- 
Feb.  1,  Feb.  13-15. 

Music  Conference,  Feb.  7,  8,  Darrel  Hos- 
tetler. 

S.S.  Superintendents’  Workshop,  Feb.  20- 
22,  J.  J.  Hostetler  and  Arnold  Cressman. 
Farmers’  Day,  March  3. 

Elders’  Retreat,  Mar.  21,  22. 

Businessmen,  Mar.  28,  29. 

For  further  information  write  to  John  R. 
Smucker,  2903  S.  Main  St.,  Goshen,  Ind. 
46526. 


Excess  Clothing  to 
Arab  Refugees 


The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  cloth- 
ing center  in  Ephrata,  Pa.,  received  three 
semitrailer  loads — nearly  25  tons — of  excess 
used  clothing  from  the  Camille-stricken  area 
of  Virginia. 

Used  clothing  from  throughout  the  coun- 
try arrived  in  Virginia  in  such  volume  that 
the  Red  Cross  found  its  distribution  pro- 
cedures inadequate.  The  clothing  came  un- 
sorted and  unpacked;  thus  there  was  no 
practical  way  of  distributing  it.  Many  of  the 
schools  and  fruit-packing  sheds  in  that 
vicinity  were  filled  with  this  clothing. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  volunteers  in 
the  area,  mostly  women,  helped  to  sort  and 
pack  so  that  flood  victims  needing  clothing 
would  have  access  to  it.  Tons  more  cloth- 
ing arrived  than  was  needed,  so  much  of 
the  excess  was  donated  to  the  MCC  mate- 
rial aid  department. 

For  MCC,  the  clothing  came  at  an 
opportune  time.  Virgil  Claassen,  MCC  di- 
rector in  Jordan,  had  asked  for  125  tons  of 
clothing  for  distribution  before  the  ap- 
proaching winter.  Much  of  the  Virginia 
clothing  arrived  in  time  for  inclusion  in  a 
large  September  shipment  to  Jordan.  In 
mid-October  another  shipment  was  planned, 
with  more  of  this  excess  clothing  going  to 
Jordan. 

“These  shipments  are  being  made  pos- 
sible largely  through  the  efforts  of  our 
Mennonite  women,  said  John  Hostetler, 
MCC  director  of  material  aid.  “MDS  wom- 
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en  in  Virginia  did  much  of  the  sorting  and 
packing,  and  when  it  arrived  in  Ephrata  it 
was  prepared  for  overseas  shipment  by 
women  volunteers  at  the  clothing  center. 
We  are  certainly  grateful  for  the  efforts  of 
our  women  in  making  these  shipments  pos- 
sible.” 

Thanks  to  these  women,  many  Jordanian 
refugees  will  receive  warm  clothing  before 
winter  sets  in. 

"Breakthrough"  on  WSBT, 
South  Bend,  Indiana 

Television  station  WSBT  has  reversed 
an  earlier  decision  and  has  now  decided 
to  include  “Breakthrough”  as  a part  of 
their  Sunday  schedule.  This  the  program 
produced  by  Inter-Church  Evangelism 
which  features  Myron  S.  Augsburger  and 
groups  of  individuals  and  dialogue  on 
pertinent  issues. 

WSBT  actually  began  “Breakthrough  on 
Sunday,  Sept.  28,  but  pre-empted  the 
program  on  Oct.  5 for  a local  sports  pro- 
gram. The  program  will  be  carried  the 
balance  of  October  from  12:00  to  12:30  p.m. 
Sundays  and  then  will  be  taken  off  from 
Nov.  2 through  Nov.  20  due  to  NFL  Foot- 
ball. WSBT  will  resume  showing  “Break- 
through” on  Nov.  23  and  finish  the  rest  of 
the  13  program  series  from  there. 

Television  stations  that  have  featured 
“Breakthrough”  in  the  15  major  cities 
thus  far  indicate  a very  high  level  of 
interest  from  their  public  and  some  sta- 
tions, including  WGR  in  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
have  begun  to  rerun  the  13  programs  in 
the  series. 

Inter-Church  Evangelism  is  now  con- 
templating the  possibility  of  producing  a 
second  series. 

Peace  Section  Assembly 
on  Draft  Planned 

The  widespread  national  debate  over  the 
draft,  including  President  Nixon’s  reform 
proposals  and  the  increased  discussion 
among  Mennonites  on  alternative  service, 
has  precipitated  a study  of  the  church  and 
the  draft.  The  first  annual  assembly  of  the 
MCC  Peace  Section  on  Nov.  20-22  will  be 
devoted  to  such  a study,  the  first  since  1951 
that  all  Mennonite  groups  have  taken  a 
close  look  together  at  the  issue  of  the  draft. 

A highlight  of  the  assembly,  which  begins 
at  7:00  p.m.,  Nov.  20,  and  concludes  at 
noon,  Nov.  22,  will  feature  six  draft-age 
men  telling  “Why  I Chose”  Voluntary  Ser- 
vice, earning  I-W,  resistance,  migration, 
noncombatant  service,  and  the  military. 

J.  Richard  Burkholder,  Goshen  College, 
will  discuss  “The  Ethics  of  Conscription” 
and  James  Juhnke,  Bethel  College,  will  pre- 
sent a historical  account  of  “Mennonites 
and  the  Draft.  Delton  Franz,  Washington 


representative  of  the  Peace  Section,  will 
describe  the  “Draft  in  American  Life:  Old 
Forms  and  New  Proposals.” 

Bible  studies  will  be  conducted  by  H.  H. 
Dick,  general  secretary  of  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church;  J.  Wilmer  Heisey,  secre- 
tary for  Christian  service.  Brethren  in 
Christ  Church;  Harry  Wenger,  peace  sec- 
tion member  from  the  Church  of  God  in 
Christ,  Mennonite;  and  John  E.  Lapp, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Peace  and 
Social  Concerns  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

John  A.  Lapp,  executive  secretary  of  the 


One  Week  of  VS  Experience 

In  order  to  keep  VS  orientation  practi- 
cal, the  Salunga  VS  Office  decided  to  try 
to  make  the  orientation  week  as  similar 
as  possible  to  life  in  a VS  unit.  To  this 
end  the  following  techniques  were  used: 
Small  groups,  workshops,  and  team  teach- 
ing. Forty-five  youth  shared  this  experience 
together.  Sept.  22-27,  at  Salunga. 

The  orientees  were  divided  into  small 
groups  for  the  week.  They  had  to  learn  to 
work  together,  sometimes  at  washing 


Left  to  right:  Row  1:  Richard  Erb,  Nelson 
Bechtold,  Nelson  Newcomer,  Raymond  Sensenig, 
Leon  Hess,  Dennis  Kilheffer.  Row  2:  Jeanette 
Hershey,  Shirley  Lefever,  Miriam  Shank.  Row 
3:  Anita  McDaniels,  Helen  Kraybill.  Row  4: 
Anna  Hege,  Dot  Nolt,  Ruth  Funk.  Row  5: 
Cindy  Breneman,  Orpha  Metzler,  Elsie  Eberly. 
Row  6:  Nancy  Breckbill,  Carol  Prutsman,  Kay 
Weaver.  Row  7:  Mary  Yoder,  Lucy  Breneman, 
Daniel  D.  Good.  Row  8:  Carolyn  Metzler, 
Barry  Snader.  Row  9:  Ernie  Stoltzfus,  Amos 
Zook.  Row  10:  Elvin  Bowman,  Beth  Leaman, 
Linda  Miller.  Row  11:  Jim  King,  James  Lea- 
man,  Beverly  Derstine.  Row  12:  Mike  Smucker, 
Renee  Yoder,  Elsie  Moyer,  Carolyn  Kropf. 
Row  13:  Ken  Beam,  Glen  Hostetler,  Jerry  Lea- 
man,  Daniel  F.  Good,  Doris  Bechtel,  Jerry 
Whyte,  Leon  Brubaker,  Dave  Stauffer,  George 
Maendel. 


Peace  Section,  hopes  this  first  assembly 
will  help  the  church  refocus  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  continuing  dilemma  of  the 
draft,  as  well  as  help  the  Peace  Section 
clarify  a position  to  be  used  in  testimony 
before  Congressional  committees. 

The  annual  assembly,  held  at  the  Wabash 
YMCA,  Chicago,  is  open  to  any  interested 
persons.  Information  and  reservations  can 
be  secured  through  the  Peace  Section, 
MCC,  21  South  12th  Street,  Akron,  Pa. 
17501.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  100  per- 
sons by  invitation  alone  will  attend. 


dishes,  and  always  in  workshops  and  field 
trips.  At  times  each  group  had  to  work 
through  to  a common  decision,  for  example, 
choice  of  leisure-time  activities. 

Workshop  experiences  covered  a wide 
range.  Together  each  group  worked  through 
an  inductive  Bible  study  in  Ephesians.  In- 
stead of  a lecture  on  Mennonite  history, 
there  was  a trip  to  Lancaster  Mennonite 
Historical  Society  and  Archives  and  histori- 
cal sites.  As  an  introduction  to  the  prob- 
lems of  community  development,  each 
group  went  to  an  assigned  town  and  talked 
with  people,  discovering  political  and  re- 
ligious viewpoints,  some  of  the  needs  and 
problems  of  the  town,  who  are  the  leaders, 
etc.  There  were  visits  to  a local  hospital 
and  to  other  community  service  agencies. 
A game  in  economics  conveyed  something 
of  the  dynamics  and  feeling  of  poverty  in 
an  affluent  society;  the  experience  proved 
to  be  so  painful  that  the  game  had  to  be 
discontinued. 

The  team  teaching  proved  to  be  very 
effective.  Brief  input  by  the  resource 
persons  and  some  discussion  within  the 
team  led  the  whole  group  into  the  dis- 
cussion. One  discussion  block  dealt  with 
issues  of  faith — church — peace  and  nonre- 
sistance. Other  periods  dealt  with  questions 
of  self-identity,  with  differences  in  culture, 
with  life  in  an  urban  setting,  and  with  the 
black  experience. 

The  volunteers  responded  very  favorably 
to  the  week’s  experiences.  Donald  Kraybill, 
director  of  the  orientation,  was  satisfied 
that  this  approach  had  accomplished  much 
more  than  a series  of  lectures. 

In  the  commissioning  service  at  Willow 
Street  Mennonite  Church,  Elvin  Stoltzfus 
addressed  the  group  on  “Who’s  My  Hero?” 

The  orientees  were  assigned  as  follows: 
Atlanta,  Ga:  Doris  Bechtel,  Spring  City, 
Pa.;  Daniel  D.  Good,  Mohnton,  Pa.;  Daniel 
F.  Good,  Columbia,  Pa.;  George  Maendel, 
Fordville,  N.D. ; Birmingham,  Ala.:  Ken 
Beam,  Elverson,  Pa.;  Renee  Yoder,  Tel- 
ford, Pa.;  British  Honduras:  Richard  Erb, 
Manheim,  Pa.;  Gerald  Leaman,  Leola,  Pa.; 
David  Stauffer,  East  Petersburg,  Pa.;  Home- 
stead, Fla.:  Lucy  Breneman,  Manheim,  Pa.; 
Jeanette  Hershey,  Drumore,  Pa.;  Carolyn 
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Kropf,  Phoenix,  Ariz. ; Shirley  Lefever,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.;  Carolyn  Metzler,  Lancaster, 
Pa.;  Elsie  Moyer,  Manheim,  Pa.;  Barry 
Snader,  Rothsville,  Pa.;  Ernest  Stoltzfus, 
Grayson,  N.C.;  lmmokalee,  Fla.-,  Cindy 
Breneman,  Strasburg,  Pa.;  Ruth  Funk, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.;  Linda  Miller,  East 
Berlin,  Pa.;  Carol  Prutsman,  Troupsburg, 
N.Y.;  Mike  Smucker,  Ephrata,  Pa.;  Mobile, 
Ala.:  Dennis  Kilheffer,  Millersville,  Pa.; 

Orpha  Metzler,  Manheim,  Pa.;  New  York 
City:  Elvin  Bowman,  Kinzers,  Pa.;  Jim 

King,  Cochranville,  Pa.;  Dorothy  Nolt, 
Manheim,  Pa.;  Miriam  Shank,  Harrison- 


The  move  to  New  York  City  by  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  World  Evange- 
lism Institute  was  an  attempt  to  include  ur- 
ban and  international  experience  as  well  as 
involvement  in  cross-cultural  training. 

The  institute  was  held  June  23  to  July 
4,  1969,  at  the  New  York  Theological  Semi- 
nary and  was  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Mission  Board  Secretaries  and  the 
Council  of  Mennonite  Seminaries. 

"We  came  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth  to  the  heart  of  Manhattan.  There 
were  mission  board  administrators,  VS  work- 
ers, students,  missionaries  home  for  re- 
fueling, pastors.  Young  people  on  the 
threshold  of  their  areas  of  service  and 
those  who  were  mature  in  years  and  expe- 
rience allowed  themselves  to  be  shaken  up 
and  exposed. 

“The  shaking  up  came  as  we  found  our 
old  comfortable,  confirmed  ideas  being  jolt- 
ed bv  challenges  to  reformulate  our  termi- 
nology, structures,  and  strategy  in  order  to 
make  them  meaningful  to  a secular  world 
which  has  learned  so  well  how  to  turn  off 
the  preacher.  The  exposure  came  in  the 
afternoons  when  we  left  the  cloisters  to  see 
life  as  it  really  is  lived  ‘out  there.’  There 
was  the  binding  together  and  reaffirma- 
tion of  faith  as  we  sang,  reflected  together 
on  the  Word,  or  listened  to  a brother  re- 
late how  the  Lord  had  miraculously  invaded 
his  life. 


burg,  Va.;  Philadelphia,  Pa..  Elsie  Eberly, 
Honey  Brook,  Pa.;  James  and  Beth  Lea- 
man,  Lititz,  Pa.;  Wadmalaw  Island,  S.C.: 
Glen  Hostetler,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.;  Kay 
Weaver,  Quarry ville,  Pa.;  Washington,  D C.: 
Nelson  Bechtold,  Bainbridge,  Pa.;  Nancy 
Breckbill,  Bethel,  Pa.;  Leon  Brubaker,  Lit- 
itz, Pa.;  Beverly  Derstine,  Harleysville, 
Pa.;  Helen  Kraybill,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.; 
Herb  Mutts,  Vineland,  N.Y.  To  Be  Assigned: 
Anna  Hege,  Hagerstown,  Md.;  Leon  Hess, 
Ephrata,  Pa.;  Anita  McDaniels,  Hammonds- 
port,  N.Y. ; Raymond  Sensenig,  Blue  Ball, 
Pa.;  Jerry  Whyte,  Oxford,  Pa. 


“I  feel  confident  that  we  each  discovered 
blind  spots.  Probably  none  of  us  accepted 
every  word  we  were  told.  But  the  stimula- 
tion to  new  thoughts,  the  exposure  to  other 
people’s  agonies,  and  the  sensitization  of 
callous  attitudes  worked  in  us  a change. 
And  this  is  what  the  World  Evangelism 
Institute  is  all  about — for  people  who  are 
interested  in  doing  the  work  of  the  kingdom 
to  come  together,  learn  from  each  other 
and  from  the  Word,  and  allow  themselves 
to  be  changed,  not  for  the  sake  of  being 
different,  but  to  do  a better  job.  — Twila 
Y.  Brunk. 

Mental  Health 
Scholarships  Available 

Mennonite  Mental  Health  Scholarships 
worth  $500  each  are  offered  to  college  stu- 
dents interested  in  entering  the  mental 
health  field. 

The  scholarships,  established  in  1967  in 
recognition  of  the  need  for  personnel  and 
improvement  in  mental  health,  are  made 
possible  by  the  donated  earnings  of  MCC’s 
Voluntary  Service  workers  of  Brook  Lane 
Psychiatric  Center.  The  scholarships  are  ad- 
ministered jointly  by  MCC  VS  and  Menno- 
nite Mental  Health  Services. 

The  candidate  must  be  classified  as  a 


college  junior  or  senior  or  a graduate  stu- 
dent, have  a declared  major,  and  maintain 
a C + average.  Other  factors  taken  into  con-  ; 
sideration  in  awarding  the  scholarships  in-  ’ 
elude  the  candidate’s  financial  need,  his  | 
previous  service  experience,  attendance  at  ■ 
a church-related  college,  and  membership 
in  a Mennonite,  Brethren  in  Christ,  or 
Church  of  the  Brethren  congregation. 

Application  forms  are  available  from:  Di- 
rector, Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services, 
1105  North  Wishon  Avenue,  Fresno,  Calif. 
93862.  The  completed  forms,  together  with  l 
all  supporting  data,  must  be  received  by 
March  1,  1970.  The  winner(s)  will  be  an- 
nounced on  April  1. 

TV  Spots  Show 
Encouraging  Results 

As  work  begins  on  Series  II  of  Menno- 
nite Broadcasts  Family  Life  Television 
Spots,  the  continuing  success  of  the  first 
four  spots  released  in  May  and  June  has 
surpassed  expectations.  The  most  grati- 
fying aspect  of  this  success  comes  in  finding 
that  the  message  intended  in  these  pro- 
grams is  actually  getting  through  to  viewers. 

A Midwest  television  station  received  a 
letter  from  a man  who  says  he  does  not 
attend  church.  Referring  to  a panel  show 
that  presented  religious  spots  produced  by 
various  denominations,  he  says,  “I  find 
only  one  of  the  spot  ads  shown  to  have 
relevance  that  would  make  me  think  about 
it  any  longer  than,  say,  a beer  commercial. 
The  one  I have  to  identify  by  denomina- 
tion (Mennonites)  is  thought-provoking 
along  religious  lines. 

A Methodist  pastor  in  Maine  saw  the 
series  and  wrote,  “The  local  television 
stations  have  been  using  the  Mennonite 
Church  s spot  series  on  marriage  and  I 
want  you  to  know  how  effective  it  has 
been.  Besides  being  excellent  television  it 
has  done  a fine  job  of  awakening  some  of 
the  couples  in  our  city  to  come  and  seek 
help.” 

Writing  from  British  Columbia  a man 
and  his  wife  comment,  “We  want  to  let 
you  know  that  the  local  station  put  your 
Family  Life  TV  Spots  on  their  program, 
and  we  heard  that  a lady  saw  it  and  con- 
tacted the  pastor  of  the  local  Mennonite 
Church.  We  are  thankful  that  our  prayers 
have  been  answered  in  this  way.’ 

Many  program  directors  and  station 
managers  send  such  encouraging  com- 
ments as:  ‘‘Your  spots  are  very  worth- 
while. We  will  use  them  frequently”  (WIBW, 
Topeka,  Kan).  “These  are  very  timely 
spots.  Keep  them  coming”  (WJHG,  Panama 
City,  Fla.).  “We  are  proud  to  show  them 
to  our  viewers  (WJAC,  Johnstown,  Pa.). 

Success  shown  by  statistics  also  gives 
reason  for  a certain  degree  of  satisfaction. 
As  of  Sept.  4,  105  of  the  292  stations 
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which  received  film  prints  had  sent  in  usage 
reports  on  Spots  one  and  two,  and  83 
stations  reported  on  Spots  three  and  four. 
The  percentage  of  stations  returning  re- 
lease plans  amounts  to  36  percent  for  one 
and  two  and  28  percent  for  three  and 
four.  This  is  encouraging  when  compared 
to  the  25  percent  average  of  radio  stations 
that  return  release  plans  for  Minute 
Broadcasts.  Furthermore,  these  statistics  do 
not  show  placement  in  stations  included  in 
the  CBC  and  CTV  networks  in  Canada. 
The  fact  that  these  networks  accepted  the 
spots  indicates  over  90  percent  coverage 
of  Canada. 

In  the  United  States  these  60-second 
“commercials”  are  seen  in  41  of  the  top 
50  market  areas.  The  value  of  free  air 
time  given  for  the  spots  will  climb  well 
over  three  million  dollars  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

The  final  phase  of  the  Series  I effort 
will  be  a reminder  to  stations  to  use  the 
Series  I films  during  the  early  months  of 
1970.  When  Series  II  is  released  later  in 
1970,  it  will  be  with  the  hope  that  the 
new  spots  will  expand  what  has  been 
started  and  that  the  use  of  television  will 
continue  to  spread  the  message  of  love. 


VS  Unit  Leaders  Confer 
in  Philadelphia 

Thirty  unit  leaders  gathered  in  Phila- 
delphia Sept.  19-21  for  a retreat  and  re- 
fresher course.  The  group,  leaders  of 
Eastern  Board’s  VS  units  from  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  to  Washington,  D.C.,  included  those 
who  are  currently  serving  and  a few  new 
appointees.  The  Philadelphia  VS  unit 
hosted  the  group. 

Willard  Swartley,  Princeton,  N.J.,  served 
as  Bible  study  leader  and  resource  person 
for  the  conference.  The  group  studied 
Ephesians  4. 

Mennonite  Broadcasts 
Offers  New  Album 

“Hymns  for  a Crowded  World,”  an 
album  of  recorded  music  just  released  by 
Mennonite  Broadcasts,  features  17  songs 
from  The  Mennonite  Hymnal.  The  Menno- 
nite Hour  Singers,  a choral  group  from 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  presents  a 
cross  section  of  the  new  hymnal  as  an 
introduction  to  its  rich  resources.  Dis- 
tributed by  Word  Records,  the  album  is 
now  on  sale  in  hundreds  of  Christian 
bookstores  across  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

“This  album  is  among  the  finest  we 
have  produced,”  says  David  Augsburger, 
speaker  on  the  Mennonite  Hour.  “The 


songs  urge  us  to  practice  peace  and 
brotherhood  in  Christ.  What  is  more 
needed  in  today’s  crowded  world? 

Under  the  direction  of  David  Seitz,  the 
chorus  sings  a wide  selection  of  songs 
ranging  from  ancient  Oriental  melodies,  to 
Irish  and  Welsh  traditional  melodies,  to 
American  and  German  hymnody.  Of  special 


Joint  Church  Aid  (JCA)  has  just  com- 
pleted its  3,500th  mercy  flight  from  Sao 
Tome  (Portuguese  West  Africa)  to  Biafra, 
it  was  announced  in  Geneva,  Sept.  15.  To 
date,  the  JCA  airlift  has  flown  over  37,000 
tons  of  high  protein  foods  and  medicines 
into  Biafra  for  the  relief  of  civilian  war 
victims,  mainly  women,  children,  and  the 
aged. 

The  recently  secured  200  tons  of  stock- 
fish by  Quaker-Mennonite  Services  for 
Biafra,  as  earlier  shipments,  is  carried  on 
JCA  flights. 

The  3,500th  flight  was  made  by  a Cap- 
tain Peter  Knox,  piloting  a C-97  G Strato- 
freighter  belonging  to  Joint  Church  Aid/ 
U.S.A.  It  transported  15  tons  of  CSM  (Corn- 


FIELD 

Mennonites  from  Addis  Ababa  and 
Nazareth,  Ethiopia,  regularly  join  other 
church  workers  in  the  annual  Christian 
Life  Convention  at  the  Evangelical  College, 
Debre  Zeit.  This  year’s  conference  was 
held  September  13-18  with  Festo  Kiven- 
gere  of  Uganda  as  guest  speaker.  Kiven- 
gere  spoke  nine  times  to  the  group:  100 
full-time  participants  and  50  others  who 
attended  as  they  had  opportunity. 

New  members  by  baptism:  24  at  North 
Clinton,  Wauseon,  Ohio;  five  by  baptism 
and  one  by  confession  of  faith  at  Evangel- 
ical Mennonite,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa;  five  at 
Waldo,  Flanagan,  111.;  two  by  confession  of 
faith  at  Plains,  Lansdale,  Pa.;  five  at  Locust 
Grove,  Burr  Oak,  Mich. 

Change  of  address:  Elmer  Jantzi  from 
Au  Gres,  Mich.,  to  Irwin,  Ohio  43029.  Eu- 
gene Garber  from  International  Falls, 
Minn.,  to  3220  Highway  No.  20,  Sweet 
Home,  Ore.  97386.  B.  H.  Noll  from  R.  1, 
to  R.  3,  Spring  Grove,  Pa.  17326  (after 
Dec.  1). 

Register  now  for  Women's  One-Day 
Retreat,  Oct.  23,  at  Salunga,  Pa.  (Eastern 
Board  Headquarters),  Mrs.  James  (Miriam) 
Herr,  Nottingham,  Pa.,  will  be  speaking  on 
“Christ  Our  Wisdom.”  Advance  reserva- 
tions necessary.  Write  Mrs.  Rohrer  Her- 
shey,  R.  3,  Lititz,  Pa.  17543,  or  call 
717-626-5549  for  information. 

Special  meetings:  Mac  Bustos,  Fall 

Missionary  Day,  Nov.  9,  at  Lower  Deer 


significance  to  Mennonites  is  the  famous 
Anabaptist  hymn,  “The  Loblied. 

As  a special  service,  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts is  offering  the  record  together  with 
The  Mennonite  Hymnal  at  the  special 
sale  price  of  $6.98.  Write  to  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  Inc.,  Box  472,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  22801. 


Soya-Milk  mixture)  donated  by  the  people 
of  the  U.S. 

The  announcement  refers  to  the  number 
of  successful  landings  made.  The  3,500 
total  does  not  include  numerous  flights  in 
which  pilots  and  crews  risked  their  lives 
flying  over  Nigeria/Biafra  to  return  their 
precious  cargoes  unloaded  to  Sao  Tome 
because  weather  conditions  or  military 
action  had  made  it  impossible  for  the  planes 
to  land  at  Uli  Airstrip. 

An  analysis  of  the  successful  landings 
made  since  the  beginning  of  June  shows  the 
nightly  average  tonnage  to  be  quite  inade- 
quate to  save  the  lives  of  all  the  starving 
Biafran  civilians,  who  need  500  tons  nightly 
to  survive. 


NOTES 

Creek,  Kalona,  Iowa.  Fred  Erb,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  at  Seventh  St.,  Upland,  Calif.,  Oct. 
19-26.  Charles  Shetler,  Schellsburg,  Pa., 
in  Christian  Life  meetings  at  Maple  Grove, 
Belleville,  Pa.,  Oct.  26-31.  John  Drescher, 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  North  Clinton,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  Nov.  2-9.  Ella  May  Miller,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  at  fall  WMSA  meeting. 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Nov.  5.  Harold  Fly, 
Schwenksville,  Pa.  at  Howard-Miami,  Koko- 
mo, Ind.,  Dec.  14-21.  George  R.  Brunk, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  Clinton  Frame,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  Dec.  28-Jan.  4.  David  Augs- 
burger, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  North  Go- 
shen, Goshen,  Ind.,  Dec.  10-14.  William  R. 
Miller,  North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Beihn,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  Oct.  26-Nov.  2. 

Fall  Stewardship  Conference,  Bossier 
church,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  has  been 
changed  from  Nov.  1,  2,  to  Nov.  22,  23. 
Sam  and  Ella  May  Miller  will  be  speaking. 

Good  Shepherd  School,  an  alliance 
school  for  children  of  overseas  personnel, 
Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  opened  with  a 
record  enrollment.  Of  the  197  day  students 
and  105  boarding  students,  15  are  Menno- 
nites. 

Daniel  and  Ariam  Lemma  are  serving 
at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Alemaya, 
Ethiopia.  Daniel  is  working  in  the  Dean’s 
office,  and  Ariam  is  teaching  home  eco- 
nomics. Daniel  also  serves  as  chairman  of 
Meserete  Kristos  Church. 

Kenneth  Good,  Hvattsville,  Md.,  and 
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B.  Charles  Hostetter,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
will  be  speakers  at  the  Annual  Men’s 
Missionary  Rally,  sponsored  by  the  Illinois 
Mission  Board  to  be  held  at  Eureka  Col- 
lege, Nov.  8. 

Hubert  Brown,  licensed  minister  from 
Norristown,  Pa.,  was  installed  at  Spencer 
Chapel,  Swanton,  Ohio,  Oct.  5.  He  is  en- 
rolled at  Goshen  College  and  will  serve 
the  congregation  while  a student. 

James  Mullet  was  licensed  to  the  min- 
istry Aug.  28  to  serve  the  Hillside  con- 
gregation near  Jackson,  Ohio.  His  address 
is  R.  2,  Wellston,  Ohio. 

Recent  ordinations  in  Lancaster  Con- 
ference: Allen  Kauffman,  bishop  for  Juniata 
District;  Robert  C.  Rowe,  minister  at 
Guilford  Road,  near  Baltimore,  Md.;  John 
N.  Wenger,  deacon  at  Carpenter,  near 
Leola;  LaMarr  L.  Sensenig,  deacon  at 
Green  Terrace,  Wernersville,  Pa.;  J.  Merle 
Herr,  minister  at  Pleasant  Valley,  near 
Bath,  N.Y.;  Abram  N.  Hoover,  minister  at 
Gingrich,  near  Lebanon,  Pa.;  Luke  B. 
Boll,  deacon  at  Rawlinsville,  near  Raw- 
linsville.  Pa. 

Menno  Bookstore,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethi- 
opia, finished  the  fiscal  year  Aug.  31  with 
a total  sales  of  nearly  600,000  Ethiopian 
dollars.  This  was  a commendable  increase 
in  comparison  with  the  general  economic 
condition  of  the  country. 

At  the  H.M.M.M.  Hospital,  Nazareth, 
Ethiopia,  21  advanced  students  and  12  pri- 
mary students  graduated  on  Aug.  30.  Ato 
Shemsudin  Abdo,  Secretary  of  Meserete 
Kristos  Church,  gave  the  graduation  address, 
and  Ato  Bevene  Mulatu,  Hospital  Ad- 
ministrator, presented  the  diplomas. 

James  Carpenter  will  be  ordained  to 
the  Christian  ministry,  Nov.  2,  2:00  p.m. 
He  will  serve  as  associate  pastor  of  the 
Locust  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Burr 
Oak,  Mich.  William  D.  Hooley  will  preach 
the  ordination  sermon. 

Dr.  J.  Das,  Mennonite  Centre,  London, 
England,  writes:  “Greetings  to  you  in  the 
Lord’s  name.  We  are  almost  adjusted  to 
the  Centre.  My  wife  takes  care  of  the 
children,  cooks,  and  does  the  household 
work.  Anisha  has  started  nursery  school. 
I am  still  working  in  Barnet  General  Hos- 
pital. I will  be  getting  a regular  job  Nov. 
1.  Please  remember  us  in  your  prayers. 
We  often  hear  from  Dhamtari  Christian 
Hospital. 

Calendar 


Board  of  Education  session,  Goshen,  lnd.,  Nov.  14,  15. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  (Canada)  annual  meet- 
ing, Rockwav  Mennonite  School,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
Nov.  15. 

Southwest  Conference,  Downey,  Calif.,  Nov.  27-29. 

Western  VS  Program  Directors  Conference,  Hesston 
Mennonite  Church,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Dec.  1-5. 

Eastern  VS  Program  Directors  Conference,  Park  View 
Mennonite  Church,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Dec.  8-12, 

Mennonite  General  Council  Meeting,  Chicago,  111., 
Dec.  9,  10. 

South  Central  Spring  Conference,  Spring  Valley,  Can- 
ton, Kan.,  Apr.  10-12,  1970. 


The  new  address  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Fisher:  27  South  11th  Street,  Akron, 
Pa.  17501.  Lloyd  is  serving  as  executive 
secretary  of  MEDA.  The  new  address  for 
John  Koppenhaver  is  Acoyte  491,  3 piso 
B,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Samuel  Rolon,  Brussels,  Belgium,  says: 
“Ernesto  Suarez  from  Argentina  who 
spent  the  weekend  among  the  Spanish 
churches  here  was  telling  me  of  his  visit 
with  two  men  in  the  Barcelona  area  of 
Spain  who  have  been  in  contact  with  the 
Mennonite  Church  for  some  time.  One 
contributes  articles  frequently  for  Discipulo 
Cristiano  and  the  other  one  is  director  of 
Luz  y Verdad.  They  keep  on  pleading  for 
the  Mennonite  Church  to  enter  Spain  and 
open  work  in  the  Barcelona  area  where 
they  are  situated.  They  claim  that  al- 
though there  is  considerable  Protestant 
witnessing  in  that  area,  there  is  a place 
for  our  Mennonite  church  also.  I think 
this  is  a consideration  that  will  have  to 
be  studied  carefully. 

Arlin  Yoder  reports  from  Sao  Carlos, 
Brazil:  “I  have  now  introduced  an  “invi- 
tation class’  on  Thursday  evenings,  an 
introduction  to  what  it  means  to  be  a 
Christian  and  preparation  for  active  and 
victorious  Christian  living.  There  was  good 
interest.  When  we  complete  the  course  I 
believe  there  will  be  a number  ready  for 
baptism.’’ 

Missionaries  coming  on  long  or  short 
furloughs  in  late  1969  and  during  1970: 
Carl  Becks,  B.  Frank  Bylers,  Jake  Flishers, 
Erma  Grove,  Don  Heisers,  Dave  Hostetlers, 
Anna  Marie  Kurtz,  H.  James  Martins, 
Florence  Nafziger,  Ruth  and  Rhoda 
Ressler,  Peter  Sawatskys,  Earl  Swartzen- 
trubers,  Kay  Yutzy. 

Glenn  Musselman,  Monrovia,  Calif., 
writes:  '“It  appears  this  quarter  of  classes 
at  the  school  of  World  Missions  (Fuller 
Seminary)  is  really  going  to  be  rewarding 
in  terms  of  study  and  insights.  There  are 
about  40  missionaries  from  many  different 
churches  and  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Lois  is  auditing  courses  two  days  a week 
without  any  expense.  I trust  we  shall  be 
able  upon  returning  to  Brazil  to  put  into 
practice  many  new  insights  that  come  to 
light  during  our  months  of  study  here. 

Floyd  E.  Schrock,  Salem,  Ore.,  joined 
Mennonite  Broadcasts  in  September  as  a 
writer  and  photographer.  An  English  major, 
Floyd  received  a BA  in  June  from  Eastern 
Mennonite  College.  He  and  his  wife,  Mary 
(Styer),  have  long-range  ambitions  to  serve 
the  church  abroad. 

Carl  Harman,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  has 
begun  serving  at  Mennonite  Broadcasts  as 
business  manager.  He  recently  returned 
from  a two-year  service  assignment  with 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  in  Haiti 
where  he  managed  a large  fruit-canning 
operation  and  material  aid  distribution.  He 
is  a 1967  graduate  of  Madison  College, 
Harrisonburg,  with  a major  in  Business 


Administration. 

“We  have  294  people  on  the  active 
roll  for  Home  Bible  Studies  for  the  third 
quarter  (July-September)  of  1969,’’  reports  i 
director  Wilbur  Hostetler  at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  “Of  this  group,  135 
have  completed  one  of  the  six  courses : 
offered,  with  87  of  the  enrollment  being 
prisoners.  Since  Home  Bible  Studies  began  1 
in  1958,  we  have  had  20,467  enrollments.” 

John  F.  Schmidt  of  the  Bethel  College 
Historical  Library,  North  Newton,  Kan., 
is  in  need  of  the  following  back  copies  of  : 
The  Christian  Nurse  magazine:  Vol.  1,  no.  ! 
2 (Mennonursing);  after  Oct.  1945  to  April  J 
1946;  after  Oct.  1946  to  April  1947;  Vol.  ! 
Ill,  no.  3;  Vol.  IV,  no.  1,  2,  and  4;  Vol.  j 
VII,  no.  2;  Vol.  VIII,  no.  5;  Vol.  XV,  no.  1; 
and  Vol.  XVI,  no.  3.  He  would  appreciate 
anyone’s  help  in  locating  and  replacing 
these  missing  issues. 

Keith  Esch,  who  has  served  at  Laurel- 
ville  Mennonite  Church  Center  as  Associate  ( 
Director  for  2 1/2  years,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  Director  of  Admissions  at  Earl- 
ham  School  of  Religion  in  Richmond,  lnd. 
Keith  continues  with  the  Laurelville  pro- 
gram on  a part-time  basis.  He  is  available, 
along  with  others  on  a similar  basis,  in 
Laurelville’s  extension  program  with  con- 
gregations. Renewal  weekends  can  be 
scheduled  for  your  congregation  by  writing 
to  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center, 
Route  2,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  15666. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  Martin  from 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  are  serving  at  Laurel- 
ville Mennonite  Church  Center.  They  be- 
gan their  assignment  with  Laurelville  on 
Oct.  4.  Mr.  Martin’s  assignment  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  was  Director  of  Alumni 
Relations.  He  is  on  a sabbatical  from  the 
college  while  he  is  serving  at  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center.  His  assignment 
at  Laurelville  is  Assistant  to  the  Director. 
Mrs.  Martin  is  serving  as  secretary  in  the 
Laurelville  office.  Their  address  is  Laurel- 
ville Mennonite  Church  Center,  Route  2, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  15666. 

Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center 
is  sponsoring  two  exciting  retreats  for 
congregations  this  fall.  The  first  one,  Nov. 
14-16,  is  a retreat  with  Ralph  Osborne 
and  Martin  Trostle  of  the  Faith  at  Work 
staff  in  New  York  City.  A second  retreat 
is  scheduled  for  November  21-23.  This 
retreat  called  “The  Church  on  the  Fron- 
tier’’ uses  J.  Lawrence  Burkholder  as  the 
key  resource  person.  Both  retreats  are 
concerned  with  congregational  issues  and 
needs.  Pastors  and  lay  persons  with  their 
wives  are  invited  to  attend.  It  is  best  if 
congregations  can  bring  a team  of  persons 
so  that  the  results  of  the  experience  can 
be  translated  into  congregational  life  more 
easily. 

The  retreats  begin  at  8:00  p.m.  on  Fri- 
day and  continue  until  Sunday  noon.  Write 
to  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center, 
Route  2,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  15666. 
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Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Bauman,  James  H.  and  Isabel  (Martin),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  third  daughter,  Julie  Ann,  Sept,  25,  1969. 

Dilbone,  Ron  and  Delila  (Gautsche),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  third  child,  first  son.  Jon  David,  Sept.  21, 
1969. 

Eby,  J.  Herbert  and  Marian  (Hertzler),  Can- 
ton, Pa.,  sixth  child,  fifth  son,  Galen  Lvnn, 
Sept.  23,  1969. 

Finke,  Peter  and  Mary  (Rogers),  Boston,  Mass., 
first  child,  Michael  Sebastian,  July  16,  1969. 

Gascho,  James  and  Mary  Ethel  (Rhodes),  Cairo, 
Neb.,  first  child,  Marla  Dawn,  Sept.  20,  1969. 

Geiser,  Sylvester  and  Marlene  (Hofstetter),  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  first  child,  Shane  Angelo,  Sept.  19, 
1969. 

Hatchett,  Robert  and  Betty  (Rogers),  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  sixth  child,  fourth  son,  William  Patrick, 
Sept.  22,  1969. 

Hershberger,  Paul  R.  and  Mary  K.  (Kauff- 
man), Goshen,  Ind.,  second  son,  Douglas  Alan, 
Sept.  19,  1969. 

Hostetler,  Glen  and  Julie  (Richards),  Wakarusa, 
Ind , first  child,  Trent  Richard,  Sept.  25,  1969. 

Hummel,  Bruce  and  Anna  Mae  (Landis),  St. 
Anthony,  Newfoundland,  first  child,  Michelle 
Renee,  Aug.  30,  1969. 

Leatherman,  Forrest  W.  and  Yvonne  (Loucks), 
Denver,  Colo.,  second  child,  first  son,  Leon 
Wayne,  Aug.  22,  1969. 

Miller,  Leslie  and  Patricia  (Taylor),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Monique  Maria,  Aug.  14,  1969. 

Miller,  Nelson  D.  and  Fern  (Bontrager),  Millers- 
burg,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Sally 
Lorraine,  Sept.  14,  1969. 

Poper,  Richard  and  Arlene  (Mumaw),  Albu- 
querque, N.M.,  first  daughter,  Michele  Rene, 
July  15,  1969. 

Raber,  Junior  and  Mary  Jane  (Yoder),  Berlin, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Marsha 
Lynette,  Aug.  30,  1969. 

Reinford,  Ernest  and  Mary  (Histand),  Telford, 
Pa.,  fifth  child,  second  son,  Douglas  Craig,  July 
30,  1969. 

Schrock,  Merlyn  and  Dianna  (Lambert),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Angela  Rene,  Sept.  12,  1969. 

Selzer,  Robert  and  Judy  (Stutzman),  Protection, 
Kan.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Starla  Suzanne, 
Feb.  — , 1969;  received  for  adoption,  Sept.  25, 
1969. 

Spicher,  David  and  Effie  (Yoder),  Belleville, 
Pa.,  fifth  child,  second  son,  Kent  Allen,  Sept.  5, 
1969. 

Stuckey,  Burdell  E.  and  Romaine  (Stoltzfus), 
Archbold,  Ohio,  second  daughter,  Glenda  Sue, 
June  26,  1969. 

Warren,  Tom  and  Shirlene  (Stutzman),  Crete, 
Neb.,  first  child,  Veronica  Shirlene,  Sept.  29, 
1969. 

Wood,  Douglas  and  Sue  (Lehman),  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jenni- 
fer Lyn,  July  22,  1969. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Boettger — Wideman.- — Dennis  Wayne  Boettger 
and  Lucille  Marie  Wideman,  both  of  Tofield, 
Alta.,  Salem  cong.,  by  Harold  Boettger,  father 
of  the  groom,  July  26,  1969. 

Ebersole — Ulrich. — Marlin  E.  Ebersole,  Ship- 
pensburg.  Pa.,  Diller  cong.,  and  Doris  Jean 
Ulrich,  Manheim  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  H.  Howard 
Witmer,  Aug.  16,  1969. 

Garman— -Gingrich. — Landis  W.  Garman,  Den- 


ver, Pa.,  Indiantown  cong.,  and  Lois  Ann  Ging- 
rich, East  Earl,  Pa.,  Goodville  cong.,  by  J.  Paul 
Graybill,  Sept.  27,  1969. 

Gingrich — Hunsperger. — John  Gingrich,  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  Pueblo  cong.,  and  Grace  Hunsperger, 
Didsbury,  Alta.,  Missionary  Church,  by  Howard 
Griffin,  Sept.  20,  1969. 

Janzen — Lapp. — Ralph  Janzen,  Buhler  (Kan.) 
cong.,  and  Sara  Lapp,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Oak 
Grove  cong.,  by  Eldon  King,  Aug.  22,  1969. 

Landis — Kreider. — Altha  Landis,  Lititz,  Pa., 
United  Methodist  Church,  and  Rose  Mary 
Kreider,  Manheim  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  H.  Howard 
Witmer,  May  3,  1969. 

Martinez — Steiner. — Victor  Martinez,  , 

and  Laurel  Steiner,  Orrville  (Ohio)  cong.,  by  J. 
Lester  Graybill,  Sept.  26,  1969. 

Mast — Bradley. — Rodney  Mast,  Navarre,  Ohio, 
Canton  cong.,  and  Gail  Bradley,  Greenbelt,  Md., 
by  Paul  Hummel,  Sept.  6,  1969. 

Miller — Ziesemer. — J.  Lowell  Miller,  Green- 
wood (Del.)  cong.,  and  Teresa  Ziesemer, 
Sheldon  (Wis. ) cong.,  by  Alvin  E.  Mast,  Sept.  6, 
1969. 

Nolt — Sensenig. — Homer  H.  Nolt,  New  Holland, 
Pa.,  and  Miriam  E.  Sensenig,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  both 
of  Martindale  cong.,  by  J.  Paul  Graybill,  Sept.  27, 
1969. 

Schweitzer  — Springer.  — Ronald  Schweitzer, 
Shickley,  Neb.,  Salem  cong.,  and  Judith  Springer, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Zion  cong.,  by  Ellis  B.  Croyle, 
Sept.  27,  1969. 

Smucker — Wenger. — Milford  Smucker,  Harris- 
burg (Ore.)  cong.,  and  Susan  Wenger,  Manheim, 
Pa.,  Erisman  cong.,  bv  H.  Howard  Witmer,  Mav 
17,  1969. 

Steckle — Wagler. — James  Steckle,  Zurich  (Ont.) 
cong.,  and  Carolyn  Wagler,  Steinman  cong., 
Baden,  Ont.,  by  Albert  Zebr  and  Ephraim  Ging- 
erich,  Sept.  20,  1969. 

Wissler— Rohrer. — Clyde  Burkhart  Wissler,  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  Groffdale  cong.,  and  Nancy  Louise 
Rohrer,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Neffsville  cong.,  by  John 
R.  Martin,  Oct.  4,  1969. 

Zimmerman — Risser. — Ernest  G.  Zimmerman, 
Mverstown  (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Anna  Ruth  Risser, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  Erb  cong.,  by  H.  Howard  Witmer, 
Aug.  3,  1969. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Bender,  Eldon  L.,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Noah  Bender,  was  born  in  East  Zorra  Twp., 
Ont.,  June  13,  1913;  died  near  St.  Marys,  Ont., 
in  a highway  accident.  Sept.  24,  1969;  aged  56  y. 
3 m.  11  d.  In  1941,  he  was  married  to  Elda 
Gingerich,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
sons  (Eugene,  Mark,  and  Dwight),  3 daughters 
(June,  Patricia,  and  Arlene),  one  granddaughter, 
3 brothers  (Curtis,  Ervin,  and  Ezra),  and  3 sis- 
ters (Verda,  Mrs.  Fannie  Gingerich,  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Gingerich).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
2 brothers  (Melvin  and  Reuben).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  First  Mennonite  Church,  Kitchener, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Sept.  26,  with 
Robert  N.  Johnson  officiating,  assisted  by  Ephraim 
Gingerich. 

Gerber,  Edward,  son  of  Ben  and  Mary 
(Schwartz)  Gerber,  was  born  at  Harper,  Kan., 
Apr.  12,  1889;  died  at  the  Wesley  Hospital, 
Wichita,  Kan.,  as  the  result  of  a fall.  Sept.  26, 
1969;  aged  80  y.  5 m.  14  d.  On  June  21,  1917, 
he  was  married  to  Bertha  Plank,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 children  (Loren  and  Orva — 
Mrs.  Walter  Massanari),  6 grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Amanda).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  infant  son.  He  was  a member  of  the  Pleas- 
ant Valley  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Sept.  28,  with  Henry  King  and  Gene  Herr 
officiating. 

Groff,  Esther  H.,  daughter  of  Levi  H.  and 
Elizabeth  (Harnish)  Nissly,  was  born  in  Cones- 
toga Twp.,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Mar.  23,  1923; 
died  at  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  General  Hospital,  of 
cancer  in  the  lymph  glands,  June  1,  1969;  aged 
46  y.  2 m.  8 d.  On  Apr.  8,  1944,  she  was  married 
to  Walter  B.  Groff,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 children  (Miriam  N. — Mrs.  Paul  E.  Long, 
Martha  N.,  and  David  N.),  her  mother,  and  one 
brother  (Lloyd  H.).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Byerland  Church,  where  funeral  services,  planned 
by  her,  were  held  June  6;  interment  in  Melling- 
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er’s  Cemetery. 

Hartzler,  Earl,  was  born  in  East  Lynne,  Mo., 
Aug.  15,  1888;  died  at  the  Goshen  (Ind.)  Hos- 
pital, Sept.  26,  1969;  aged  81  y.  1 m.  11  d.  On 
Sept.  1,  1912,  he  was  married  to  Sadie  Culp,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Eunice 
— Mrs.  J.  C.  York),  one  son  (Floyd),  2 grandchil- 
dren, one  half  brother  (Jesse  Hartzler),  and  one 
half  sister  (Mrs.  Prudence  Pickett).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  North  Goshen  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held,  with  Don  Augsburger 
and  T.  H.  Brenneman  officiating;  interment  in 
Miller  Cemetery. 

Holsinger,  Delphia  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Noah 
and  Lydia  Holsinger,  was  born  at  Timberville, 
Va.,  Oct.  9,  1882;  died  at  the  home  of  a niece, 
Delphia  Rhodes,  of  anemia.  Sept.  6,  1969;  aged 
86  y.  10  m.  28  d.  She  was  the  last  member  of 
the  immediate  family.  She  was  a member  of 
Weavers  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Sept.  9,  with  Mahlon  Blosser,  Moses  Sla- 
baugh,  and  Alvin  Kanagy  officiating;  interment  in 
Zion  Cemetery  near  Broadway,  Va. 

Huebert,  Grace  E.,  daughter  of  Edwin  C.  and 
Mary  (Basinger)  Lehman,  was  born  at  North 
Lima,  Ohio,  Dec.  30,  1906;  died  of  a cerebral 
hemorrhage  at  South  Side  Hospital,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  Aug.  16,  1969;  aged  62  y.  7 m.  17  d.  On 
June  18,  1933,  she  was  married  to  Jacob  Huebert, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 children  (Rod- 
erick, Mary,  James,  and  John),  3 granddaughters, 
5 sisters  (Elva — Mrs.  Paul  R.  Yoder,  Hazel — 
Mrs.  Henry  Schmucker,  Wilma,  Flossie — Mrs.  Paul 
Yoder,  and  Esther — Mrs.  Albert  Miller),  one 
brother  (John),  and  her  parents.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Midway  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  Aug.  18,  with  Richard  Bartholo- 
mew officiating,  assisted  by  Paul  R.  Yoder. 

Kolb,  Anna  B.,  daughter  of  Solomon  and  Ellen 
(Bechtel)  Good,  was  born  at  Spring  City,  Pa., 
Sept.  26,  1882;  died  at  Phoenixville  (Pa.)  Hospital, 
Aug.  20,  1969;  aged  86  y.  10  m.  25  d.  On  Jan. 

14,  1904,  she  was  married  to  John  W.  Kolb,  who 
preceded  her  in  death  Dec.  23,  1965.  Surviving 
are  4 children  (Elmer  G.,  Florence  G.— -Mrs.  Clin- 
ton E.  Black,  Irvin  G.,  and  Norman  G. ),  16  grand- 
children, 16  great-grandchildren,  and  one  half 
sister  (Minnie — Mrs.  Paul  W.  Brunk).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Vincent  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Aug.  23,  with  Matthew  G. 
Kolb  and  Jacob  F.  Kolb  officiating. 

Miller,  Mary  C.,  daughter  of  Jonas  and  Emma 
(Slabaugh)  Beachy,  was  born  in  Howard  Co., 
Ind.,  Sept.  15,  1914;  died  in  Howard  Co.,  from 
cancer.  Sept  22,  1969;  aged  55  y.  7 d.  On  Nov. 

15,  1934,  she  was  married  to  Abe  A.  Miller,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 children  (Jonas  L., 
Wilbur  L.,  Glenn  Ray,  and  Linda  Sue),  several 
grandchildren,  2 stepsisters  (Edna  Miller  and  Alta 
Sommers),  2 stepbrothers  (Ralph  and  Clarence 
Yoder),  and  stepparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tobe  Yo- 
der). She  was  a member  of  the  Howard-Miami 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Sept. 
25,  with  Harold  Mast  and  Paul  Sommers  officiat- 
ing; interment  in  Christner  Cemetery. 

Petersheim,  Elsie  K.,  daughter  of  Jonathan 
and  Barbara  (Kurtz)  Petersheim,  was  born  at  El- 
verson,  Pa.,  Apr.  10,  1923;  died  at  the  Ephrata 
(Pa.)  Community  Hospital,  of  diseased  kidneys, 
Sept.  3,  1969;  aged  46  y.  4 m.  24  d.  Surviving 
are  her  mother  and  9 brothers  and  sisters 
(Mrs.  Mast  Stoltzfus,  Mary,  Mrs.  Leon  Sum- 
mers, Mrs.  Eli  Kauffman,  Elam,  LeRoy,  Joseph, 
Mrs.  Elton  Horning,  and  Floyd).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Conestoga  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  Sept.  6,  with  Ira  Kurtz  and 
Christian  Kurtz  officiating. 

Rhodes,  Ella,  daughter  of  Solomon  and  Suzan- 
na  Rhodes,  was  born  at  New  Erection,  Va.,  Oct. 
31,  1885;  died  at  the  Virginia  Mennonite  Home, 
June  2,  1969;  aged  83  y.  7 m.  2 d.  Surviving  is 
one  sister  (Mrs.  Annie  Brunk).  She  was  a member 
of  Weavers  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
June  4,  with  Mahlon  Blosser,  Alvin  Kanagy,  and 
Ivan  Rohrer  officiating;  interment  in  Weavers 
Cemetery. 
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Who  Are  You  Kidding, 


By  Earl  and 

During  this  conference  we’ve  been  talking  about  believing 
and  doing.  We’ve  seen  a lot  of  that  in  Vietnam.  We  saw  the 
U.S.  army  believe  a certain  way  and  bomb  villages  and  peo- 
ple— our  friends.  We  saw  a National  Liberation  Front  blow 
up  the  house  of  a black  American,  kill  him,  and  leave.  In 
the  former  case,  it  is  probably  because  the  military  believes 
they  are  fighting  communism,  a world  evil.  In  the  latter  case, 
it  is  probably  because  they  believe  they  are  fighting  for  sur- 
vival against  an  aggressive,  imperialistic  America. 

Not  long  before  we  left  Vietnam  we  walked  into  a newly- 
formed  refugee  camp  just  as  12  thousand  or  more  refugees 
were  being  brought  in  by  American  helicopters  and  spewed 
on  the  ground.  We  looked  around  and  saw  many  American 
soldiers  busily  at  work  bringing  in  truckloads  of  food  for  these 
refugees.  We  saw  them  digging  pits  for  latrines  and  erecting 
tents. 

We  squatted  on  the  ground  with  some  of  the  old  wispy, 
bearded,  bewildered  farmers.  “What  was  life  like  back  in  vil- 
lages you  came  from?’’  we  asked.  “How  were  the  crops  this 
season?  One  farmer  said,  “Well,  we  didn  t have  crops  this 
year.  We  had  instead  American  bombers  destroying  our  dikes, 
and  the  salt  water  came  in  and  ruined  our  tender  rice  seed- 
lings. So  we  went  hungry  this  season.’’ 

But  here  were  these  same  people  who  had  bombed  the 
dikes  now  passing  out  food  and  water,  building  tents  and 
digging  latrines  for  people  who  were  forced  to  become  refu- 
gees. So,  we  ask,  is  it  brotherly  to  do  good  with  the  goal  of 
persuading  people  to  follow  our  political  persuasion? 

A young  Vietnamese  girl  we  talked  with  in  Paris,  when 
she  heard  that  we  had  been  in  Vietnam,  said,  “But  you 
realize  you’ve  failed,  don’t  you?”  Somewhat  taken  aback  by 
this  remark,  we  said,  “Well,  we  were  just  living  and  making 
friends  and  sharing  in  Vietnam.’’  “But  you  realize  you  didn’t 
succeed,  don  t you?’  she  repeated. 

She  went  on  to  say  that  even  though  we  were  making  a 
good  contribution  the  Vietnamese  people  knew  that  we  were 
a part  of  the  whole  American  system.  They  didn’t  want 
money  that  was  earned  by  exploiting  other  people  in  South 
America  or  in  Cuba.  They  didn’t  want  economic  aid  which 
makes  them  dependent  on  the  United  States  or  any  other 
nation. 

There  were  the  Protestant  Vietnamese  pastors  who  fre- 

From  New  Holland,  Pa.,  Earl  and  Pat  Martin  recently  returned  from  a three-year 
assignment  as  community  development  workers  with  Vietnam  Christian  Service. 
They  presented  the  above  talk  during  the  July  4 morning  session  prior  to  Venture 
Group  sharing  at  Mission  '69  in  Kalona,  Iowa. 


Brother? 

Pat  Martin 

quently  came  to  our  house  to  ask  for  commodities  to  give 
out  to  the  people  in  refugee  camps.  Almost  invariably  we’d 
ask  who  was  going  to  receive  these  materials.  They’d  have 
a list  of  people  who  claimed  to  be  Christians,  and  it  was 
these  people  they  were  going  to  help.  Frequently  we  had 
to  ask,  Is  it  right  believing  and  doing  when  we  serve  with 
the  intent  of  luring  somebody  toward  our  own  political  loyalty 
or  religious  conviction? 

One  day  a young  lad  came  to  the  house  to  help  me  fix 
the  generator  in  our  LandRover.  We  had  our  heads  under 
the  hood  for  a while,  and  finally  the  generator  was  putting 
out  the  right  amperage.  We  went  to  the  house  to  get  a drink 
and  while  he  was  standing  on  the  patio  he  looked  from  room 
to  room.  He  went  up  to  the  second  story  and  looked  around, 
then  said,  “Are  all  Americans  this  rich?’’ 

Is  it  possible  to  be  a brother  to  persons  in  developing 
countries  or  even  in  our  own  cities  when  all  of  us  are  rich  by 
comparison?  Since  we’ve  been  home  I’ve  spoken  to  a mem- 
ber of  our  church  about  social  order,  about  missions  and  our 
own  responsibility,  and  he  said,  “But  our  church  has  the 
highest  missionary  offering  in  the  district.  We  support  many 
missionaries  on  the  foreign  field.” 

Is  it  right  to  think  that  we  have  been  true  brothers  when 
we  give  only  of  our  money,  only  of  our  possessions,  only 
the  profits  from  our  second  farm?  Do  we  fulfill  our  respon- 
sibility when  we  give  without  personally,  intimately,  ear- 
nestly becoming  involved  in  the  life  of  our  brother?  Is  it 
possible  to  be  a brother  until  we  have  also  received  from 
the  person  to  whom  we  are  relating? 


The  Real  Nitty-Gritty 

Response  By  Lewis  Strife 

This  penetrating  question,  “Brother,  where  are  you?’  is  , 
the  thing  I hope  hits  us  during  Mission  69.  It  is  easy,  isn’t 
it,  to  confine  our  brotherhood  responsibilities  to  giving  or 
supporting  the  work  being  carried  out  by  mission  personnel 
at  home  and  abroad?  But  where  do  I and  where  do  you  come 
in? 

I keep  cringing  about  the  $33  asking  for  the  General  Board 
budget.  I have  tremendous  feelings  of  discomfort  and  guilt 
about  the  fact  that  we  apologize  in  our  Board  sessions  and 
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ask  whether  we  dare  come  back  to  the  brotherhood  and  raise 
the  figure  about  two  dollars  over  1968.  When  we  translate 
it  as  Brother  Samuel  Janzen  so  penetratingly  proposed,  it 
represents  the  cost  of  a newspaper  delivered  for  one  year. 

’ We  say  this  becomes  our  token  evidence  of  interest  in  the 
General  Board’s  work  for  one  year.  Think  about  it. 

I want  to  come  a little  closer  home.  Is  your  community 
asking,  “Brother,  where  are  you?’’  Now  you  don’t  ask  that 
in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  because  we  have  a college  there  and 
this  is  a Mennonite  community  and  so  everything  is  fine. 

Well,  we  had  that  idea  blown  sky  high  not  too  long  ago 
when  one  of  our  congregations  decided  to  really  get  with  it. 
So  they  invited  the  city  manager,  the  welfare  worker,  police 
officials,  the  welcome  wagon  lady,  and  Laurence  Horst  from 
Chicago  to  come  in  and  spend  two  or  three  days. 

Talk  about  something  shattering  and  revealing!  These  peo- 
ple told  us  that  half  of  the  people  in  Harrisonburg  don’t 
know  what  the  other  half  are  doing.  And  this  is  a town  of 
only  15,000  people,  plastered  with  a lot  of  Mennonites  and 
Church  of  the  Brethren  and  good  Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
and  Baptists  all  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  believing  and  doing. 
But  the  real  evidence  of  this  comes  if  existing  community 
needs  can  be  met. 


The  welfare  lady  says,  “What  do  you  do  when  you  find 
a newborn  baby  on  somebody’s  doorstep  some  morning? 
Where  do  you  go  for  help?  Not  after  the  next  board  meeting 
or  the  next  sewing  circle  or  the  next  gathering  of  the  church 
council,  but  before  lunch  that  day?’’  Does  your  heart  bleed 
and  are  you  ready  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  your  home 
community? 

I’m  hoping  that  we  ll  seriously  ask  God  to  put  His  finger 
on  us.  Not  only  concerning  this  $33  budget  figure,  but  also 
on  some  other  very  real  specifics.  Are  we  ready  for  that? 
Are  we  ready  to  ask  God  to  talk  to  us?  I’m  really  thrilled 
when  I see  what  is  happening  in  our  world  today  through 
people  who  are  both  believing  and  doing  and  who  aren’t 
ordained  or  sent  by  the  General  Board  or  district  conferences, 
but  who  because  they’re  Christians  are  responding  promptly 
to  spiritual  and  physical  needs  wherever  they  find  them. 

Some  people,  including  law  enforcement  officers,  are  get- 
ting tremendously  frustrated  when  they  ask,  “Brother,  where 
are  you?’’  We  talk  a good  line  but  it  is  tough  to  find  people 
who  are  consistently  ready  night  and  day  to  pay  the  price 
of  this  kind  of  commitment. 

Lord,  shake  us  up.  Talk  to  us.  Encourage  us.  Help  us. 
Meet  our  need,  Lord  God.  Amen.  □ 


Vignette  of  Love  and  Sorrow 

By  J.  Mark  Stauffer 


July  7,  1969,  from  the  window  of  our  Holiday  Inn  room,  I 
saw  an  old,  used  Pontiac  with  a miniature  trailer  attached. 
In  the  trailer  were  two  small  dog  kennels — a big  German 
shepherd,  whose  mother  came  from  the  Black  Forest  of  Ger- 
many, was  in  one;  the  other  one  was  empty  because  its 
small  occupant  had  wandered  away.  In  the  rear  seat  of  the 
car  were  two  small  children — the  one  a mere  infant.  A 
big,  yellow  cat  was  also  in  the  car  crawling  around.  The 
young  father  of  the  family  was  up  on  the  hillside  whistling 
for  the  small  dog;  the  mother  was  standing  by  the  big  dog 
in  his  kennel. 

As  I stood,  safely  and  at  a distance,  in  my  room,  I was 
mildly  critical  of  the  parents  who,  at  the  moment,  were  more 
concerned  and  involved  with  the  dogs  than  the  two  children 
who  were  coexisting  with  the  cat.  As  I continued  to  watch, 
some  love  and  sorrow  began  to  develop  in  my  heart.  Before 
long,  I was  down  talking  with  the  couple. 

The  young  mother  began — they  lived  near  Washington, 
D.C.;  her  husband  was  in  the  service.  He  was  soon  to  leave 
for  military  duty  in  Thailand;  she  would  take  the  two  small 
children,  the  dogs,  and  the  cat  and  return  to  Oklahoma — 
to  her  parents’  home.  She  remarked  that  the  big  German 
shepherd  would  be  a protection  to  her,  for  she  observed  that 
during  the  night  in  the  motel,  he  heard  a man’s  voice  out- 


side the  door  and  the  dog  immediately  went  and  lay  down 
by  the  door. 

As  I looked  and  listened,  I observed  her  simple,  faithful 
love  and  the  silent  sorrow  that  flowed  deeply  through  her 
being.  I fell  to  serious  thought  then  and  have  been  seeing 
this  couple  repeatedly  in  my  meditations  since.  This  young 
husband  and  father  is  going  to  leave  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren, his  home  and  job,  and  go  halfway  around  the  world 
to  serve  his  country;  he  may  never  return  alive  and  if  he 
does,  he  may  be  crippled  for  life — maybe  a basket  case,  who 
can  tell? 

Can  we  as  a Christian  church  match  this  story?  Can  I 
possibly  be  critical  of  this  young  father’s  courage  and  devo- 
tion to  his  country  unless  I am  willing  to  make  a comparable 
sacrifice  for  the  kingdom  of  God?  May  God  help  me.  Hear 
once  again  the  familiar,  thematic  words  of  Isaac  Watts,  “Did 
e’er  such  love  and  sorrow  meet,  or  thorns  compose  so  rich 
a crown?”  Or  the  words  of  the  Master  Himself,  “And  he 
that  taketh  not  his  cross,  and  followeth  after  me,  is  not 
worthy  of  me.’’ 

O God,  fill  my  heart  with  love  and  sorrow  for  the  suffer- 
ing in  our  world.  Keep  me  from  ease  and  from  idle  talk 
about  discipleship.  Make  me  willing  to  live  like  Thy  Son.  In 
His  name,  Amen.  □ 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Getting  the  Most 
Out  of  Our  Lessons 

The  present  series  of  Uniform  Sunday  School  Lessons  on 
“The  Story  of  God  and  His  People  has  brought  new  life  and 
interest  to  the  Sunday  school.  Some  feedback  has  been  re- 
ceived from  various  areas  of  the  church. 

Illinois:  Our  teachers  are  excited  about  that  new  series  of 
lessons  on  “The  Story  of  God  and  His  People.’’ 

Virginia:  These  new  lessons  have  increased  interest  in  our 
Sunday  school. 

Ontario:  Teachers  meetings  have  come  alive  with  these 
lessons  as  teachers  raise  questions  and  discuss  the  relevancy 
of  these  lessons. 

Other  cases  of  increased  interest  could  be  cited.  However, 
are  all  teachers  getting  the  most  out  of  these  lessons?  Some 
have  expressed  concern  about  going  through  the  Bible  so 
fast.  Others  seem  unable  to  cover  the  material  to  their 
satisfaction  in  the  class  time  allotted. 

Perhaps  we  should  again  review  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  lessons.  Naturally  one  could  spend  much  more  time 
in  detailed  studies  of  the  Bible.  We  will  spend  a whole  quar- 
ter in  Genesis,  July  to  September,  1970.  However,  that  is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  lessons  we  are  now  pursuing. 

The  present  purpose  is  to  get  an  overall  grasp  of  the 
whole  story  of  God  and  His  people  in  one  year’s  time.  Many 
people  have  desired  to  know  the  story  as  a whole.  Thus  one 
cannot  go  into  details.  Second,  it  is  a series  to  help  pupils 
see  how  God  worked  in  calling  a people  to  Himself  in  all 
stages  of  history.  Let  us  note  His  constant  love,  grace,  and 
forgiveness,  with  judgment  for  those  who  fail  to  respond  with 
obedience. 

Let  us  also  note  how  people  either  responded  or  refused, 
many  often  rejecting  God.  How  did  God  deal  with  them? 
Of  course  we  need  to  know  something  of  their  lives,  condi- 
tions, and  natural  involvements  to  understand  both  God’s 
actions  and  the  people’s  response.  Through  these  lessons 
teachers  can  help  pupils  to  sense  God’s  continuing  concern 
and  man’s  failure.  Because  of  God’s  ways  and  attitudes, 
hope  and  forgiveness  provide  all  with  assurance  and  a posi- 
tive faith. 

Perhaps  if  teachers  spend  a little  time  in  relating  the 
lesson  to  people  living  in  today’s  world,  as  each  title  might 
suggest,  the  relevance  of  the  lesson  will  become  meaningful. 
By  continued  use  of  the  wall  chart,  the  scorecard,  as  well  as 
the  booklet,  God  and  His  People,  teachers  will  find  direction 
and  background  material.  In  this  series  let  us  not  get  bogged 
down  with  biblical  details  and  intricate  verse  exposition,  but 
rather  deal  with  the  overall  view  and  see  God  at  work. 

— J.  J.  Hostetler. 


By  Still  Waters 


Come,  behold  the  works  of  the  Lord. — Ps.  46:8. 

How  often  we  look  for  God  in  the  spectacular,  the 
miraculous,  and  the  unusual  and  miss  Him  in  the 
ordinary.  We  need  the  eye  of  the  psalmist  who  saw 
God’s  handiwork  everywhere.  His  creation  is  so  con- 
stant we  take  it  for  granted.  Our  difficulties  in  discern- 
ing God  much  of  the  time  center  in  His  constancy.  His 
humility. 

As  someone  wrote,  “Sometimes  we  wish  He  had  a 
public  relations  department.  I’m  sure  if  we  were  God, 
we  would  advertise  it  more,  put  a sign  on  every  tree: 
‘This  tree  comes  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Almighty.' 
We’d  write  our  signatures  on  the  sunset  to  let  people 
know.  I’m  sure  if  we  could  thrust  a star  into  the  deep 
orbit  of  the  sky,  we  would  want  our  name  listed  on  the 
committee  that  put  it  there.’ 

Because  of  our  pride  in  each  small  accomplishment 
and  our  emphasis  upon  reminding  everyone  of  our 
greatness  we  have  a hard  time  seeing  a God  who  goes 
about  His  work  without  shouting,  without  yanking  us 
to  attention,  and  without  painting  signs  or  printing 
announcements  to  notify  us  of  His  constant  nearness. 

So  it  is  that  God  is  not  hidden  so  much  by  His  re- 
moteness as  by  His  nearness.  If  we  have  spiritual  eyes, 
we  can  see  Him  everywhere.  He  is  in  control.  Spring- 
time and  harvest  continue  to  come  and  go.  The  grass 
grows  and  life  and  death  obey  His  commands.  Nothing 
has  happened  to  destroy  His  faithfulness.  Nor  will  He 
let  little  man  destroy  His  designs  or  decide  His  destiny. 
He  simply  says  a time  or  two  that  if  we  take  time  to 
look  around  we  will  know  He  is  here  and  at  work. 
Then  let  us  look  and  live. 


A Little  Night  Song 


Dark  water  outflows 
from  rushy  reaches, 
soft  sibilence  slipping 
against  sloping  beaches. 

One  cricket’s  shrill  voice 
gives  a pulse  to  the  air. 

In  the  blackness,  one  star 
saves  the  night  from  despair. 

— Lorie  C.  Gooding 
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Editorials 


A Plea  for  Love  and  Compassion 


It  seems  to  me  that,  as  a church,  we  may  have  promoted, 
by  our  preaching  and  teaching,  a critical  spirit  which  is  back 
of  much  of  our  discord  and  disunity.  We  feel  obligated  to 
render  sharp  and  immediate  judgment  about  so  many  things 
— programs,  practices,  and  persons.  And  this  critical  spirit 
can  close  the  mind  to  new  truth  and  to  the  contribution 
others  could  make  to  us.  It  also  hinders  a vibrant  and  vital 
testimony  for  Christ  and  His  way. 

Without  a doubt  too  much  of  our  preaching  has  been  judg- 
mental and  intolerant.  Some  feel  a good  sermon  or  preacher 
to  be  orthodox  must  denounce  something  or  someone.  Some 
have  actually  built  followings  by  stressing  things  which  divide 
rather  than  by  pointing  people  to  Jesus  Christ. 

Any  act  or  word  of  divisiveness  sooner  or  later  backfires 
upon  its  bearer.  Sometimes  this  judgmental  or  divisive  spirit 
has  taken  years  to  show  up.  There  are  preachers  who  won- 
der what  is  happening  to  their  churches  when  quarreling  and 
splitting  suddenly  start.  It  may  be  that  the  seed  for  this  was 
sown  years  before.  Sermons  spoke  angrily  against  other 
groups  or  persons  who  differed.  Certain  denominations,  doc- 
trines, or  differences  were  denounced  in  such  a spirit  that  a 
critical,  cantankerous,  and  condemning  disposition  developed 
deep  inside. 

Instead  of  proclaiming  the  Word  of  God,  such  proclaimed 
the  worst  in  others.  Instead  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  love,  the 
seeds  of  bitterness  were  sown.  And  suddenly  the  fruit  is 
ripe.  And  that  fruit  is  distrust,  discord,  and  division.  Though 
the  denunciation  was  against  persons  and  causes  outside,  the 
seeds  of  discord  and  distrust  were  sown  within  and  finally 
bear  fruit  in  the  same  soil  in  which  they  were  planted. 

Our  preaching  at  times  is  so  judgmental  that  we  may  have 
a very  difficult  time  relating  to  or  loving  anyone  who  is  not 
exactly  like  us.  We  lose  sight  of  persons  in  our  scrutiny  of 
how  persons  are  dressed,  of  the  activities  they  engage  in, 
and  of  how  different  they  are  at  one  point  or  two  from  us. 

This  is  a subtle  thing  because  we  can  become  expert  at 
dismissing  the  contribution,  the  condition,  or  the  concern 
of  another  by  a critical  comment  about  his  conduct  or  creed. 
If  we  can  find  a flaw,  we  feel  free  from  any  obligation  to  the 
person  or  responsibility  to  receive  from  the  person.  If  we 
can  pick  one  point  of  difference,  we  feel  justified  to  judge, 
condemn,  or  raise  opposition  against. 

Not  only  is  a judgmental  spirit  developed  by  divisive 
preaching  but  also  our  teaching,  in  our  schools,  at  all  levels, 
can  easily  promote  a judgmental  and  antagonistic  disposi- 
tion to  all  who  differ.  It  is  most  difficult  to  develop  a dis- 
cerning mind  which  at  the  same  time  searches  out  truth  and 


exercises  compassion,  love,  and  a teachable  spirit. 

One  spiritual  leader  said  it  took  him  fifteen  years  after 
getting  out  of  seminary  and  graduate  study  to  overcome  the 
critical  and  dogmatic  spirit  developed  there  enough  to  really 
appreciate  and  love  persons  who  differed  with  him. 

Somehow  by  the  Holy  Spirit’s  help  we  must  learn  how 
to  preach  and  teach  Christ  rather  than  our  own  slogans 
and  hang-ups.  As  long  as  we  preach  pet  peeves,  which  are 
usually  proclaimed  in  denunciating  terms,  we  are  planting 
the  seeds  which  will  bear  the  fruit  of  more  and  more  divi- 
sion and  strife. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  not  be  persons  of  per- 
suasion or  conviction.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  any  convic- 
tion is  Christian  if  it  is  not  accompanied  by  compassion.  So 
what  is  being  pleaded  for  here  is  the  kind  and  caliber  of 
preaching  and  teaching  which  is  Christ-centered  rather  than 
self-centered,  which  is  built  on  the  things  which  unite  per- 
sons rather  than  the  things  which  divide  persons,  which  is 
guided  by  love  and  compassion  rather  than  suspicion  and 
distrust.  Only  then  will  we  plant  seeds  which,  when  they 
grow  and  bring  forth  fruit,  will  unite  and  build  the  body  of 
Christ  instead  of  tear  apart  and  ruin. 

May  God  help  us  to  be  loving,  tenderhearted,  forgiving, 
even  as  God  for  Christ  s sake  forgives  us. — D. 


Much  Given — Much  Required 

Leadership  usually  sets  the  spiritual  tone  of  the  congre- 
gation. Take  the  example  in  the  area  of  stewardship  of 
money.  The  minister  who  is  hesitant  to  speak  on  stewardship 
and  who  shirks  the  practice  of  giving  his  tithes  and  offerings 
will  likely  pastor  a congregation  poor  in  giving. 

As  much  as  we  may  like  to  dodge  the  money  issue  in  the 
stewardship  of  the  church,  the  fact  remains  that  money  is 
very  central  when  it  comes  to  all  of  life.  You  can’t  drive  a 
car  a mile;  you  can  t turn  on  a light  in  your  house,  or  supply 
heat  for  your  home  unless  money  is  involved. 

Yet  we  are  inclined  to  talk  about  the  work  of  the  church 
as  if  money  were  not  involved.  In  the  affluence  of  today 
every  member  ought  to  be  giving  at  least  a tithe  and  manv, 
many  members  ought  to  be  giving  20  and  30  percent.  It  is 
to  the  shame  of  the  church  that  today’s  giving  is  less  per- 
centagewise than  in  the  depth  of  the  depression.  The  state- 
ment is  still  a good  one:  ‘The  minister  who  is  too  spiritual 
to  speak  about  money  is  more  spiritual  than  Jesus.” — D. 
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Tolerance 

and 

Truth 


By  William  S.  Banowsky 


Few  words  in  the  vocabulary  of  Western  man  today  are 
more  revered  than  “tolerance.  This  word  suggests  the  dis- 
position to  be  patient  and  understanding  toward  people  of 
differing  opinions  or  practices.  It  suggests  freedom  from 
severity  or  bigotry  in  judging  the  conduct  of  others.  One 
of  the  Bible’s  great  chapters  speaks  of  it  in  this  way: 
"[Love]  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind;  . . . [love]  envieth  not; 

. . . vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave 
itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked, 
thinketh  no  evil;  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the 
truth;  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all 
things,  endureth  all  things”  (1  Cor.  13:4-7). 

The  word  “tolerance’  derives  from  the  Latin  tolerare, 
meaning  “to  endure.’  The  thing  to  be  endured  is  always 
some  person,  idea,  attitude,  or  action  that  one  believes  to  be 
wrong.  It  follows  from  the  definition,  then,  that  tolerance 
involves  one’s  attitude  toward  error,  or  at  least  toward  what 
one  believes  to  be  error. 

This  is  a tall  order,  of  course,  and  it  indicates  that  a ten- 
sion must  always  exist  between  tolerance  and  truth.  Toler- 
ance demands  that  one  treat  charitably  persons  or  groups 
espousing  convictions  contrary  to  one’s  own  understanding 
of  truth,  graciously  granting  to  them  the  right  to  contradict, 
to  believe  differently,  to  speak  their  minds.  On  the  one  hand 
is  commitment  to  truth,  on  the  other  an  obligation  to  be 
generous-hearted  toward  those  opposed  to  that  truth.  Un- 
able to  resolve  this  dilemma,  some  men  have  traditionally 
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sought  to  escape  it  by  embracing  one  extreme  and  forsaking 
the  other. 

Some  have  chosen  to  pursue  truth  zealously  and  despise 
toleration  as  softness.  Ardor  for  truth  has  forever  been  the 
assassin  of  tolerance,  a cloak  for  the  most  evil  and  revolting 
human  passions.  Wars  have  been  waged  for  the  glory  of  God; 
bloody  Crusades  and  merciless  Inquisitions  have  been  staged; 
atrocities  unspeakable  have  been  committed  in  the  name  of 
truth.  Like  Saul  of  Tarsus,  convicted  zealots  today  continue 
to  make  havoc  of  the  hopes  of  Christ’s  church  in  the  name  of 
Christ.  Although  the  weapons  of  intolerance  have  been 
sophisticated,  the  spirit  of  the  thumbscrew  and  the  rack  is 
still  with  us. 

But  there  are  two  sides  to  every  story.  If  some  have  tried 
to  resolve  the  conflict  by  professing  their  devotion  to  absolute 
truth  and  dismissing  tolerance  as  compromise,  others  have 
honored  tolerance  at  the  high  cost  of  a low  concern  for 
truth.  Along  the  path  of  this  second  solution,  that  of  an  easy 
tolerance,  one  may  detect  five  fallacies. 

First,  many  have  adopted  relativism  as  a cheap  way  out 
of  the  predicament.  Jacques  Maritain,  the  well-known  Tho- 
mistic  philosopher,  has  observed  that  “it  is  not  unusual  to 
meet  people  who  think  that  not  to  believe  in  any  truth  is  a 
primary  condition  required  of  democratic  citizens  in  order  to 
be  tolerant  of  one  another.’’  If  zeal  for  truth  produces  intoler- 
ance, the  line  of  logic  runs,  then  the  democratic  society  must 
diminish  passion  for  absolute  truth. 

But  a society  that  has  a low  estimate  of  truth  need  not 
talk  of  tolerance.  For  tolerance  is  a quality  reserved  for  men 
who  have  something  at  stake.  Edmund  Burke  wrote  these 
timely  words  in  1790:  “We  hear  these  new  teachers  contin- 
ually boasting  of  the  spirit  of  toleration.  That  those  persons 
should  tolerate  all  opinions,  who  think  none  to  be  of  esti- 
mation, is  a matter  of  small  merit.  Equal  neglect  is  not  im- 
partial kindness.  The  species  of  benevolence,  which  arises 
from  contempt,  is  not  true  charity. 

A second  fallacy  of  pseudo-tolerance  is  that  it  eventual- 
ly becomes  the  license  for  every  evil.  Forbearance  that 
thrives  on  a lack  of  interest  in  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong  comes  ultimately  to  embrace  the  wrong  itself.  Pope’s 
Essay  on  Man  has  the  unforgettable  quatrain: 

Vice  is  a monster  of  so  frightful  mien. 

As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen: 

Yet,  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 

We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

Why  do  we  so  casually  put  up  with  things  that  repelled 
previous  generations?  Have  we  matured?  Have  we  grown 
sophisticated?  Or  have  we  lost  heart  in  the  search  for  truth, 
lost  touch  with  objective  standards,  and  brought  chaos  upon 
ourselves? 
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If  the  mistakes  of  inflexible  absolutists  are  obvious,  the 
mistakes  of  indulgent  relativists  are  strikingly  similar.  The 
absolutist  fails  to  distinguish  between  the  sin  and  the  sinner. 
He  allows  his  feelings  of  righteous  indignation  to  transpose 
from  the  object  to  the  subject  and  concludes  that  since  sin 
has  no  right  to  exist,  neither  does  the  man  in  sin.  The 
relativist  does  the  reverse.  He  allows  his  feelings  of  permis- 
siveness to  shift  from  the  human  subject,  who  must  be 
tolerated  even  if  in  error,  to  the  error  itself.  Charity  toward 
the  sinner  ends  up  condoning  the  sin. 

The  third  fallacy  grows  out  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
virtue  of  tolerance  can  be  tainted  with  the  vice  of  super- 
ciliousness. 

In  1689  William  and  Mary  signed  the  famous  Act  of  Toler- 
ation. It  now  stands  as  a breakthrough  in  the  long  fight  for 
individual  religious  freedom,  but  its  immediate  effect  was 
hardly  so  laudable.  The  Church  of  England  condescendingly 
granted  the  right  of  private  conscience,  not  in  a spirit  of 
genuine  tolerance,  but  with  an  air  of  superiority.  London  took 
pride  in  contrasting  its  newfound  generosity  with  the  un- 
bending bigotry  of  Rome.  Attention  was  not  focused  upon 
the  dignity  of  personal  freedom;  it  was  focused  upon  the 
spiritual  maturity  that  enabled  the  Anglican  church  to  en- 
dure other  points  of  view.  Freedom  had  been  written  into 
books  of  law,  but  tolerance  had  not  yet  been  realized  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  While  it  should  have  been  confessing  its  cen- 
turies of  bigotry,  the  church  chose  to  call  attention  to  the 
special  favors  it  was  piously  granting  to  disgruntled  minorities. 

John  Stuart  Mill  observed:  "Those  who  first  broke  the 

yoke  of  what  was  called  the  Universal  Church  were  in  gen- 
eral as  little  willing  to  permit  differences  of  religious  opinion 
as  that  church  itself.  . . . Yet  so  natural  to  mankind  is 
intolerance  in  whatever  they  really  care  about,  that  religious 
freedom  has  hardly  anywhere  been  practically  realized,  ex- 
cept where  religious  indifference,  which  dislikes  to  have  its 
peace  disturbed  by  theological  quarrels,  has  added  its  weight 
to  the  scales.  ” 

The  fourth  fallacy  confronting  an  erring  tolerance  is  the 
very  dogmatism  it  seeks  to  correct.  The  acid  test  of  real 
tolerance  is  one’s  attitude  toward  the  intolerant,  for  an  open- 
minded  man  may  be  incapable  of  viewing  open-mindedly  a 
position  dogmatically  taken  by  another.  Unless  he  is  alert, 
he  will  react  so  sharply  that  he  himself  will  manifest  toward 
the  intolerant  the  pride,  hypercriticism,  authoritarianism,  and 
cynicism  he  so  much  dislikes  in  them.  And  he  will  end  up  by 
dogmatizing  against  dogmatism. 

The  final  fallacy  is  that  under  certain  circumstances  cries 
for  tolerance  can  arise  from  a bitter  spirit  of  reaction. 
Every  one  talking  about  tolerance  is  not  actually  practicing  it. 
It  is  conceivable  that  some  talk  much  of  love  and  forbearance 


toward  others  only  as  a strategem  for  attacking  their  own 
communion  at  the  point  of  its  greatest  vulnerability.  The 
question  is  not  whether  the  sermons  on  love  and  forbearance 
are  needed.  The  question  concerns  the  motives  that  underlie 
the  sermons. 

In  an  article  entitled  “The  Tolerant  Personality  in  the 
American  Sociological  Review,  researchers  James  G.  Martin 
and  Frank  R.  Westie  present  the  results  of  their  studies  on 
the  dominant  causes  of  racial  prejudice.  After  listing  several 
with  psychological  overtones,  they  name  environment  as  a 
chief  cause. 

“We  find  in  our  midst  many  Happy  Bigots  whose  prejudices 
are  born,  not  so  much  of  personal  psychological  difficulty, 
but  rather  of  the  fact  that  their  community  expects  and  ap- 
proves their  prejudices.  In  such  situations,  the  tolerant  per- 
son may  well  be  the  deviant  and  a legitimate  subject  for 
analysis  in  terms  of  abnormal  psychology.  He  may  be  toler- 
ant because  tolerance  is  deviation  and  deviation  may  be  a 
functionally  very  important  retaliatory  mechanism  in  his 
personality  organization.”  This  does  not  imply  that  all  oppo- 
nents of  racial  or  religious  bigotry  are  motivated  by  psy- 
chological problems,  but  it  does  suggest  that  some  crusaders 
may  be.  Some  who  make  a hobby  of  crying  out  excessively 
against  their  bigoted  brethren  may  have  a psychological  need 
to  cry  out  about  something. 

To  be  at  once  deeply  committed  yet  genuinely  tolerant  is 
no  small  task,  for  it  is,  in  fact,  to  have  the  mind  of  Christ. 
How  can  it  be  done?  The  secret  lies  in  remembering  that 
the  end  toward  which  tolerance  points  is  always  the  right 
treatment  of  persons.  Since  my  tolerance  is  always  tested  by 
my  treatment  of  persons,  tolerance  and  truth  need  not  be 
mutually  exclusive.  I may  remain  unqualifiedly  intolerant  of 
erroneous  ideas  and  actions  while  being  truly  tolerant  to- 
ward persons  I believe  to  be  in  error.  I may  pursue  truth 
with  unflagging  zeal  while  never  abusing  persons  with  my 
ardor. 

The  key  of  genuine  respect  for  persons  also  insures  against 
the  opposite  temptation  toward  an  easy  tolerance.  It  is  sen- 
timental piety  to  talk  of  respecting  a person  without  earnest- 
ly seeking  to  understand  his  point  of  view.  To  talk  of  toler- 
ance while  practicing  moral  relativism,  smug  superiority, 
dogmatism,  and  bitter  reaction  fools  no  one.  Tolerance  lies 
in  grasping  what  the  other  person  understands  as  truth  and 
in  judging  him  by  his  own  standards,  however  misguided 
they  may  be. 

Is  the  demand  too  high?  No,  not  for  one  Man.  Not  for 
Him  whose  commitment  could  not  be  shaken  by  a cross  but 
who,  all  the  while,  could  pray  for  the  ones  who  nailed  Him 
there,  “Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  thev 
do.”  □ 
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A Servant  in  Search 
of  a Sign  for  Witness 

By  Frank  H.  Epp 


If  Merlin  Swartz  in  Lebanon  is  the  Mennonite  bridge  to 
the  Muslims  in  the  Middle  East,  then  Roy  Kreider  in  Israel 
is  such  a link  to  and  with  the  Jews. 

He  and  his  Canadian  wife,  Florence,  have  been  such  a 
bridge  for  16  years.  Like  the  Swartzes,  they  were  sent  abroad 
by  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  (Elkhart),  and,  again, 
like  their  counterparts  in  Beirut,  they  have  not  looked  upon 
themselves  as  missionaries  in  the  traditional  sense. 

Both  of  them  have  not  directed  their  energies  toward  the 
founding  of  Mennonite  churches  in  their  respective  countries, 
but  rather  to  the  ministries  of  education  and  service. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  not  hard  to  understand.  “To  begin 
with,’  according  to  Kreider,  “the  Middle  East  society  is 
pathological  in  its  attitude  toward  evangelical  overtures.’ 

This  is  true  not  only  of  Muslims  and  Jews  but  also  of  the 
indigenous  Middle  East  Christian  churches.  Converts  have 
historically  been  so  hard  to  find  by  Western  missionaries  that 
they  have  usually  turned  to  proselytizing. 

Since  the  state  of  Israel  at  its  founding  in  1948  determined 
that  no  new  Christian  organization  should  enter  the  country, 
the  Kreiders  really  had  no  alternative  but  to  establish  them- 
selves and  the  Mennonite  presence  in  the  country  in  a new 
way. 

That  it  should  be  a distinctive  Christian  presence  was  as 
clear  to  the  Kreiders  as  it  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Elkhart 
Board.  For  such  a witness  Roy  had  prepared  himself. 

A native  of  Lancaster  County  in  Pennsylvania,  Kreider  had 
grown  up  as  a farm  boy,  and  when  his  draft  call  came  in 
1943  at  the  age  of  18  he  obtained  a deferment  to  manage 
his  father’s  farm. 

His  college  education  did  not  begin  until  1947,  but  by  1952 
he  had  graduated  with  AB  and  ThB  degrees  from  Eastern 
Mennonite  College.  He  then  served  one  year  as  personnel 
dean  at  EMC. 

During  most  of  this  time  he  had  sung  in  a men’s  quartet 
together  with  Paul  Swarr,  a later  colleague  in  Israel,  Eugene 
Souder,  and  Aaron  King. 

In  his  senior  arts  years  they  were  sponsored  on  a local 
radio  station  by  Mennonite  businessmen  in  a half-hour  pro- 
gram which  later  became  the  Mennonite  Hour. 

In  1950  the  Mennonite  Church,  however,  was  still  un- 
friendly to  radio,  and  the  quartet’s  invitation  to  B.  Charles 
Hostetter  to  join  them  as  speaker  was  unsuccessful  because 


Hostetter’s  Virginia  Conference  opposed  the  move. 

This  the  energetic  and  zealous  quartet  found  hard  to  un- 
derstand, but  for  Kreider  the  lesson  in  patience  proved  to  be 
a good  preparation  for  his  later  sojourn  in  Israel  and  for  a 
task  which  called  for  infinitely  more  endurance. 

By  the  summer  of  1951  Virginia  and,  consequently,  Hos- 
tetter had  a change  of  heart,  but  by  that  time  the  first 
Mennonite  Crusaders  Quartet  was  ready  to  disband,  though 
they  taped  enough  music  to  see  the  infant  Mennonite  Hour 
through  the  summer. 

The  work  with  the  quartet  brought  to  Roy  yet  another 
experience,  which  helped  to  increase  his  zeal  for  the  gospel. 
One  of  their  tours  took  them  to  Hannibal,  Mo.,  to  participate 
in  a city-wide  evangelistic  campaign. 

While  there  one  of  the  local  pastors  invited  Roy  to  join 
him  on  a visit  to  the  prison  to  talk  with  convicted  murderer 
John  Allison.  During  this  visit  John  accepted  Christ. 

Thereafter,  Allison  preached  to  fellow  inmates,  and  since 
his  release  after  some  15  years  in  prison,  he  has  become  an 
ardent  evangelist  in  the  church. 

In  Israel,  Roy  soon  learned  that  the  gospel  quartet  and 
the  direct  verbal  witness  did  not  have  the  same  meaning  and 
effect  as  in  the  American  culture,  and  he  gave  himself  to 
seeking  other  forms  of  what  he  called  “a  servant  witness.’ 

At  first  this  meant  being  an  eager  learner,  and  the  first 
year  was  spent  in  Hebrew  language  study,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  further  orientation  in  Judaic  life  and  thought  at 
Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem.  In  1956  the  Kreiders 
selected  Ramat  Gan,  a suburb  of  Tel  Aviv,  as  their  residen- 
tial base,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  Paul  Swarr  family 
in  1957. 

Both  couples  decided  to  work  in  closer  cooperation  with 
other  Christian  groups,  and  thus  participated  in  the  United 
Christian  Council  (UCC)  founded  in  1956  by  the  Protestant 
churches  and  agencies  serving  in  Israel,  presently  listing  17 
member-bodies,  including  “Mennonite  Associates  in  Israel. 

The  UCC  was  born  out  of  a growing  sense  of  need  for 
closer  cooperation  and  coordination  of  activities.  The  increas- 
ing pressures  created  by  the  “Torah  Activists’  against  Prot- 
estant missionary  boarding  schools  and  Jewish  Christians 
necessitated  a united  front.  “Many  issues  had  to  be  clarified 
and  this  could  only  be  done  conjointly.’ 

Since  then  the  UCC  has  remained  a useful  instrument  of 
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the  Christian  community  in  a variety  of  ways,  and  Kreider 
has  served  not  only  on  the  Executive  Committee  but  also 
1 on  the  Literature  Committee  (Hebrew  Section),  on  the  Special 
Seminars  Committee,  and  the  Bible  Studies  Committee. 

: There  are  about  72,000  Christians  in  Israel  (as  before  June 

1967),  whose  total  population  is  2 1/2  million.  Protestants 
total  only  around  2,000.  The  326,000  non-Jews  are  mostly 
Muslims. 

The  main  Christian  groups  are  Greek  Catholic,  Greek  Or- 
thodox, and  Roman  Catholic.  The  largest  Western  Christian 
group  in  Israel  are  the  Anglicans  (Episcopalians)  with  about 
1,000  members. 

The  Mennonite  Associates  decided  to  work  most  closely 
with  the  Baptists,  and  after  his  first  furlough  in  1957-58, 
t Kreider  helped  found  a bookstore-gallery  at  Tel  Aviv.  From 
■ 1960  to  1963  he  was  manager  of  this  center  and  director 
of  Baptist  publications  and  also  served  a term  as  editor  of 
a Hebrew  monthly  magazine  and  its  bimonthly  English  sum- 
mary. This  assignment  ended  with  his  second  furlough  during 
which  he  completed  his  BD  work  at  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary. 

While  giving  about  one  third  of  their  time  to  developing 
person-to-person  relationships  in  home  fellowships  “to 
help  demonstrate  the  new  community  in  Christ,”  the  Kreiders 
and  Swarrs  found  other  ways  of  being  servants  as  well. 

Swarr  taught  in  Christian  high  schools  at  Jaffa  and  Petakh 
Tikvah,  and  Kreider  became  representative  on  a Christian 
agricultural-industrial  cooperative  venture  at  Nes  Ammim. 

A more  enduring  institutional  contact  turned  out  to  be  the 
Nazareth  Christian  Hospital  where  Mennonite  medical  per- 
sonnel have  been  serving  since  1958. 

A particularly  meaningful  presence  in  Israel  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  Mennonite  Associates  by  Sharon  Tours,  a 
travel  agency  sponsored  by  four  Protestant  denominations 
represented  in  Israel  (Anglican,  Baptist,  Chrishona,  and 
i Mennonite),  in  cooperation  with  two  Israeli  Jewish  investors, 
j Now  operating  with  four  staff  members,  Sharon  Tours  is 
j under  the  direction  of  John  Wenger,  although  Paul  Swarr  and 
Roy  Kreider  also  have  their  roles,  the  latter  as  secretary- 
t treasurer  and  occasional  tourist  guide.  He  has  written  a 
1 guide  for  Christian  tourists  particularly  interested  in  biblical 
sites. 

“We  are  ever  searching  for  more  meaningful  ways  by 
which  our  service-witness  would  be  an  oth,  a sign  meaning- 
ful to  this  culture,”  Kreider  explains. 

“To  be  an  oth  our  service-witness  must  possess  a unique- 
ness and  distinctiveness;  it  must  win  the  respect  of  the 
community  it  serves  and  establish  rapport;  it  must  be  a rele- 
vant form  of  service  that  attracts  attention  and  aids  thereby 
in  articulating  our  witness. 

The  Christian  Hospital  in  Nazareth  is  such  an  oth.  Amidst 
I Galilee’s  250,000  Arab  community,  this  hospital  provides  a 
service  that  is  unique,  that  is  welcomed  and  needed,  that  is 
accepted  as  “one  of  us”  by  the  Arabs  while  meaningfully 
distinct  in  the  spirit  with  which  that  service  is  rendered. 

A Christian  hospital  ministry  in  Tel  Aviv,  on  the  other 


hand,  would  not  be  an  oth  since  the  medical  needs  of  the 
community  there  are  adequately  met. 

If  by  means  of  the  oth  curiosity  can  be  aroused  to  the 
point  of  honest  inquiry,  the  way  has  been  opened  to  neu- 
tralize this  current  Middle  East  “allergy”  to  the  Christian 
witness,  and  to  commend  Christ’s  love  and  His  gospel  in 
relevant  terms. 

In  Sharon  Tours,  Kreider  believes,  the  Mennonites  have 
established  an  oth.  It  has  the  encouragement  of  the  govern- 
ment and  provides  varied  opportunities  for  contact  with  peo- 
ple and  creative  service. 

The  creative  dimension  includes  efforts  at  reconciliation 
between  Arabs  and  Jews.  Though  based  in  Israel,  Sharon 
Tours  seeks  to  give  a fair  share  of  business  to  Arab-owned 
buses,  hotels,  and  other  tourist  services. 

Since  the  June  War,  reconciliation  has  been  a key  word 
in  Kreider’s  activities.  Consequently,  the  theology  of  human 
brotherhood  has  concerned  him  more  than  whether  Israel  is  a 
fulfillment  of  prophecy. 

He  believes  that  without  reconciliation  of  Arabs  and  Jews 
to  God  and  to  each  other  the  promises  made  concerning  this 
land  can  never  be  realized.  O 


Bundle  of  Love 

Catherine  Marshall,  in  her  book  Christy,  has  a Quaker 
lady  speak  of  the  objects  of  her  prayer  concern  as  her  “bun- 
dle.” 

Samuel  once  said  to  the  people,  “Far  be  it  from  me  that 
I should  sin  against  the  Lord  by  ceasing  to  pray  for  you. 

A friend  of  mine  takes  this  very  seriously.  For  years  she 
has  risen  at  5:30  every  morning  to  pray  for  her  friends. 

But  we  can’t  pray  for  everyone,  any  more  than  we  can 
visit  all  the  sick  or  feed  all  the  hungry.  And  not  all  of  us 
can  rise  at  5:30.  It  doesn’t  work  very  well  for  me. 

I believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  show  each  of  us,  indi- 
vidually, who  should  be  the  objects  of  our  prayer  concern, 
our  “bundle.  We  must  each  have  a bundle,  if  all  God’s 
children  are  to  be  borne  up  on  the  wings  of  prayer.  Certain 
persons  should  know  that  they  can  depend  upon  us. 

For  a number  of  months  I have  enjoyed  several  “prayer 
partnerships.”  These  relationships  assure  one  of  prayer 
when  it  is  most  needed,  and  of  a continual  prayer  support. 
In  addition  to  structured  prayer,  we  need  to  be  open  chan- 
nels of  the  love  of  God,  carrying  on  a daily  dialogue  with 
God  and  sending  up  a prayer  as  we  remember  a particular 
friend. 

Let  us  ask  God  today  who  should  be  in  our  “bundle  of 
concern,  following  up  our  prayer  with  a phone  call,  an  in- 
vitation, or  some  other  assurance  of  our  love. — Helen  Good 
Brenneman. 
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Items  and  Comments 


David  O.  McKay,  president  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
(Mormon),  celebrated  his  96th  birthday  on 
Sept.  8.  He  has  seen  membership  grow 
from  1,147,159  in  1951  when  he  became 
president  to  2,884,073 — more  than  double. 
During  the  same  period  the  number  of 
wards  (parishes)  grew  from  1,666  to  4,507 
and  the  number  of  stakes  (dioceses)  from 
191  to  489. 

"Missions  operating  worldwide  in  1951 
totaled  43,  said  President  McKay,  “while 
now  there  are  87  in  which  14,000  full- 
time, unpaid  missionaries  are  serving,  as 
compared  to  5,664.  He  has  traveled 

400.000  miles  in  45  countries  on  mission 
development  work. 

A little  white  and  gold  booklet  with 
a text  2,000  years  old  is  making  publishing 
history.  “Quotations  from  Jesus  Christ, 
published  by  the  Foundation  for  Christian 
Living  at  Pawling,  N.Y.,  as  a western 
answer  to  “Quotations  from  Mao  Tse- 
tung,  the  Chinese  communist  dictator,  is 
reaching  readers  throughout  the  world  and 
requests  for  the  booklet  are  pouring  in. 
The  first  printing  of  600,000  copies  of  the 
32-page  booklet  compiled  by  Dr.  Norman 
Vincent  Peale  and  the  Reverend  Bernard 
Brunsting  was  quicklv  exhausted  and 

250.000  more  copies  were  ordered.  The 
booklet  is  available  free  by  writing  to  the 
publishers. 

Because  of  the  generosity  of  Ameri- 
cans— including  a good  many  Michigan 
residents — the  first  Negro  mayor  of 
Favette,  Miss.,  will  be  able  to  live  up  to 
his  pledge  to  rebuild  his  poverty-stricken 
town. 

Charles  Evers,  brother  of  slain  civil 
rights  leader  Medgar  Evers,  told  a Detroit 
newspaper  that  he  received  more  than 
$89,000  in  donations  during  August. 

The  $50-a-month  mayor,  who  pledged 
“to  show  that  black  and  white  can  live 
together  when  he  took  office  in  Max’, 

said  that  he  had  been  given  $12,000  by 
Michigan  residents  in  a two-week  period. 

Spearheading  the  drive  was  the  Michigan 
Catholic,  newsweekly  of  the  Detroit  arch- 
diocese. 

Several  weeks  ago,  in  a break  with 
precedent,  the  Michigan  Catholic  editori- 
alized on  its  front  page,  requesting  money 
for  Mr.  Evers. 


A United  Presbyterian  pastor  told  the 
U.S.  Congress  on  Evangelism  that  there  is 
“a  general  and  alarmingly  deep  disenchant- 


ment with  the  Christian  establishment  by  a 
large  segment  of  American  society  of  all 
ages  and  classes.’ 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Halverson,  pastor  of 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  Washington, 
D.C.,  described  these  sentiments  in  a 
position  paper  on  “Evangelism  and  the 
Renewal  of  the  Church. 

“The  church,  of  course,  is  under  no 
mandate  to  develop  public  relations  tech- 
niques which  will  enhance  her  image  and 
certainly  she  is  not  interested  in,  nor  does 
she  expect  to  win,  a popularity  contest, 
nor  to  gain  acceptance  by  large  majorities,’’ 
Dr.  Halverson  said. 

“Nevertheless  one  stubbornly  persistent 
view'  of  the  church  today,  held  by  insiders 
as  well  as  outsiders,  is  not  only  not  sup- 
porting her  outreach;  it  is  sabotaging  it. 

Dr  Halverson  held  that  the  church  in 
seeking  renewal  should  not  preoccupy  itself 
with  massive  solutions  but  rather  focus  on 
the  local  congregations  as  an  authentic 
New  Testament  community. 

The  kind  of  communications  practiced  by 
the  mass  media  is  “leaving  a vacuum  that 
will  make  communication  by  churchmen 
“ seem  increasingh  attractive,  a Lutheran 
clergyman  said. 

The  Reverend  Gilbert  E.  Doan  of 
Philadelphia  called  mass  communication 
"ephemeral,  mechanical,  distant,  frustrat- 
inglv  diverse  and  rapid,  manipulative,  and 
sales-oriented. 

It  the  communication  of  gospel  “apes  the 
media  and  ignores  the  vacuum,  it  will 
fail,  he  warned. 

The  Reverend  Ghanning  Phillips,  a 
black  United  Church  of  Christ  clergyman 
who  last  year  received  67  and  a half  con- 
vention votes  as  a Democratic  candidate 
for  president,  said  that  a black  man 
should  make  a serious  try  for  the 
Democratic  vice-presidential  nomination 
in  1972. 

Mr.  Phillips  acknowledged  that  the 
votes  he  got  at  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion constituted  a protest,  but  he  insisted 
that  a Negro  vice-presidential  candidate  was 
a “realistic  idea.  “And  I suspect,  he 
added,  “that  whoever  runs  will  be  clearing 
the  wav  for  (Georgia  legislator)  Julian  Bond 
in  1976 — w hich  is  not  a bad  idea. 

The  advantage  of  a black  vice-president, 
asserted  Mr.  Phillips,  is  that  such  a can- 
didate would  be  able  "to  relate  to  the 
disinherited  and  to  provide  them  with 
hope.  I don’t  think  any  white  politician 
that  I ve  seen  has  enough  guts  to  move 
in  this  direction  unless  there  s some  demon- 


stration by  polls  or  campaign  that  a good  j 
part  of  the  country  is  ready  for  it. 

Latest  figures  from  the  Lone  Star  State 
show  that  the  annual  crime  costs  are 
$150,000,000.  Seventy-six  percent  of  the 
crime  is  alcohol-involved. 

— Aid  to  dependent  children  costs  approxi- 
mately $2,147,000.  Sixtv-two  percent  is 
alcohol-related. 

— Economic  loss  due  to  highway  accidents 
— $836,000,000.  Thirty-eight  percent  due  to 
alcohol  costs  $365,000,000. 

— Alcoholism  costs  Texas  industry  an-  I 
nuallv  $350,000,000. 

— Litter  costs  the  Texas  Highway  De- 
partment $1,854,000  per  year  to  clean  up. 
Litter  cost  to  cities  is  additional.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  the  litter  is  beer  and  liquor  con- 
tainers. 

— Beer  and  liquor’s  share  of  Texas  state 
costs  above  $833,000,000. 

— Taxes  paid  on  beer  and  distilled 
spirits  in  Texas  (1968),  $50,957,000.  This 
Tall  Texas  Tax  Tale  covers  only  the  dollar 
and  cents  costs. 

No  figures  can  ever  show  the  terrible 
costs  of  broken  homes,  broken  lives,  and 
blighted  hopes  which  hang  over  the  Lone 
Star  State  because  of  the  legalization  and 
wide  use  of  beverage  alcohol. 

Radio- TV  personality  Clayton  “Bud 
Collyer,  famed  master  of  ceremonies  of 
such  quiz  shows  as  “Beat  the  Clock  and 
“To  Tell  the  Truth,  also  had  a wide  fol- 
lowing for  his  “sermon”  poems. 

One  of  these  went: 

Each  member  of  the  human  race,  in  time, 
Owes  God  a death  however  it  may  come. 
Some  day  in  the  middle  of  a laugh 
I hope  He  summons  me.  1 know  I’ll  feel 
The  comfort  of  His  precious  rod  and  staff 
Wherever  I may  be!  And  if  I kneel 
Before  His  presence,  asking  for  His  love, 

I know  I’ll  get  forgiveness  tor  my  sins 
Before  I feel  His  warm  and  gentle  shove 
Into  the  greater  life. 

On  Sept.  8,  in  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Hos- 
pital, Mr.  Collyer  died  of  a circulatory 
ailment  at  the  age  of  61. 

Mr.  Collyer  s death  was  noted  w ith 
“deep  regret  by  Edmund  F.  Wagner,  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Bible  Society.  “Bud 
Collyer  was  a longtime  friend  of  the  Bible' 
Society  and  will  be  greatly  missed,  he 
said. 

"Three  years  ago,  Mr.  Collyer  recorded 
the  complete  New  Testament  in  Today  s 
English  Version  of  the  Society's  “Talking 
Bible  series  for  the  blind  and  those  with 
vision  handicaps,  Mr.  Wagner  noted. 
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Christian  Perspective  for  Teachers 


Nearly  140  secondary  educators  convened 
at  the  beautiful  setting  of  Camp  Friedens- 
wald,  Cassopolis,  Mich.,  Sept.  25-28,  for 
the  Mennonite  Secondary  Teachers  Con- 
vention. The  convention  was  sponsored  by 
the  Mennonite  Secondary  Education  Coun- 
cil, an  affiliate  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education. 

Secondary  teachers  and  school  board 
members  attended  from:  Belleville  (Pa.) 

Mennonite  School,  Bethany  Christian  High 
School,  Goshen,  Ind.;  Central  Christian 
High  School,  Kidron,  Ohio;  Christopher 
Dock  Mennonite  High  School,  Lansdale, 
Pa.;  Eastern  Mennonite  High  School,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.;  Iowa  Mennonite  School, 
Kalona,  Iowa;  Johnstown  Mennonite  School, 
Hollsopple,  Pa.;  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
High  School;  Rockway  Mennonite  School, 
Kitchener,  Ont.;  United  Mennonite  Educa- 
tional Institute,  Leamington,  Ont.,  and 
Western  Mennonite  School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Major  addresses  were  given  by  John  M. 
Lederach,  Hesston  College — “Spiritual  Vi- 
tality of  the  Teacher,’  “The  Teacher — a 
Guide  for  Youth  in  Our  Time”;  A.  Don 
Augsburger,  superintendent,  Bethany  Chris- 
tian High  School,  Goshen,  Ind. — “The 
Foundation  of  Our  Teaching”;  Albert  J. 
Meyer,  Executive  Secretary  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education — “Is  Our  Curriculum 
Adequate?”  “The  Role  of  the  School 
Board  ; Paul  M.  Lederach,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
President,  Mennonite  Board  of  Education — 
i “Mennonite  Youth  Research — An  Interpre- 
tative Report”;  Paul  Mininger,  President, 
Goshen  College — “The  High  School  Cam- 
pus— a Community  ” 

In  addition  to  the  general  and  teacher 
j sessions,  several  meetings  were  planned 
for  school  board  members.  Tilman  R. 

I Smith,  former  president  of  Hesston  College, 

: served  as  moderator  for  the  board  meetings. 


Secondary  Council  officers:  Lee  Yoder,  Levi 
Miller,  A.  Don  Augsburger. 


Daniel  Kauffman,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  adminis- 
trative assistant  in  Southmoreland  Public 
School  District  (Pa.)  and  chairman  of  the 
Goshen  College  Board  of  Overseers,  ad- 
dressed the  school  board  members  and 
administrators  on  “Planning  for  Financial 
Resources. 

A number  of  high  school  teachers  par- 
ticipated in  presenting  responses  to  the 
addresses  and  in  leading  departmental  ses- 
sions on  the  theme,  “How  to  Teach  My 
Subject  from  a Christian  Perspective.” 

In  response  to  the  convention,  the  Find- 
ings Committee  (Harvey  W.  Bauman,  chair- 
man, Harold  Blosser,  Grace  Lefever)  stated: 
“This  convention  has  called  us  to  be 
teachers  with  a Christian  perspective.  We 
have  been  challenged  to  think  of  ourselves, 
not  as  those  who  are  in  competition  with 
the  public  schools,  but  rather  as  persons 
who  are  providing  an  alternate  type  and 
quality  of  education. 

“We  have  sensed  in  a new  way  that  a 
key  to  education  with  a Christian  perspec- 
tive is  the  teacher  himself. 

“Such  a teacher — 

— relates  to  pupils  in  the  same  way 
God  relates  to  him 

— is  more  concerned  with  being  authentic 
than  with  making  good  impressions 
— knows  how  to  be  human  and  is  free  to 
express  his  humanness 
— has  learned  to  love  and  shares  this  love 
by  relating,  by  enabling,  by  affirming, 
and  by  listening  to  his  pupils 
— enables  the  learner  to  develop  whole- 
ness by  making  the  school  a community 
of  learning 

“Desiring  to  help  our  students  find  them- 
selves in  a modern  age  of  immediate  grati- 
fication and  compounded  alternate  choices 
“We  herewith  rededicate  ourselves  to  be- 
coming understanding  adults  and  yield  our- 
selves to  the  Spirit  of  God  for  His  cleans- 
ing and  enabling  as  we  become  teachers 
with  a Christian  perspective. 

“A  second  key  to  education  with  a 
Christian  perspective  is  the  curriculum. 
We  accept  the  challenge  to  break  with 
traditional  curriculum  patterns  and  their 
limited  nationalist  emphases  and  desire  to 
become  innovators  in  making  Christ  and 
the  nonviolent  way  of  love  evident  in  our 
curriculum. 

“We  wish  to  express  appreciation  for 
the  work  of  those  who  carried  through  the 
Youth  Research  Study  within  our  brother- 
hood. Since  the  findings  of  this  study  would 
assist  our  schools  in  establishing  priorities 
in  curriculum  building, 


“Be  it  resolved.  That  we  urge  the  Men- 
nonite Secondary  Education  Council  and 
other  groups  involved  in  this  study  to  con- 
tinue their  search  for  finances  that  would 
enable  them  to  publish  the  results  of  this 
study. 

“Furthermore,  be  it  resolved.  That  we 
urge  the  Mennonite  Secondary  Education 
Council  and  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education  to  set  up  a committee  of  high 
school  personnel  to  study  the  possibility 
and  feasibility  of  preparing  an  integrated 
Bible-History-Humanities  course  for  our 
schools.” 

The  convention  program  was  planned  by 
the  Mennonite  Secondary  Education  Coun- 
cil. The  council  officers  are  Lee  M.  Yoder, 
chairman,  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite 
High  School  superintendent,  Lansdale,  Pa.; 
Levi  Miller,  secretary,  Iowa  Mennonite 
School  principal,  Kalona,  Iowa;  A.  Don 
Augsburger,  treasurer,  Bethany  Christian 
High  School  superintendent,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Mennonite  high  schools  that  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Secondary  Council  in  addition 
to  those  listed  above  are:  Belleville  Men- 
nonite School,  Belleville,  Pa.;  Eastern 
Mennonite  High  School,  Harrisonburg,  Va. ; 
Rockway  Mennonite  School,  Kitchener,  Ont.; 
Western  Mennonite  School,  Salem,  Ore.; 
and  Central  Christian  High  School,  Kidron, 
Ohio. 

VS  Unit  Comes 
to  Mississippi 

Mennonite  relief  efforts  in  Hurricane 
Camille  country  in  Mississippi  will  be 
heightened  as  plans  firm  up  to  establish 
a Voluntary  Service  unit  in  the  flood-  and 
wind-devastated  area  of  Pass  Christian. 

Following  consultations  with  Red  Cross 
and  Mennonite  Disaster  Service  officials  in 
the  Gulfport  area,  Leonard  Garber,  VS 
district  director,  set  the  necessary  machinery 
in  motion  to  pave  the  way  for  sending  VS 
personnel  to  Mississippi  to  work  alongside 
other  relief  workers. 

“Red  Cross  especially  welcomes  VS 
assistance  since  volunteers  will  be  there 
on  a long-term  basis,”  says  Garber.  “They 
will  provide  support  of  various  kinds  and 
help  establish  VS  priorities.” 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  currently 
working  to  secure  unit  personnel,  antici- 
pates eight  or  nine  long-term  volunteers. 
The  unit  will  be  financed  by  emergency 
relief  funds  appropriated  by  the  Board’s 
executive  committee.  VS-ers  will  tempo- 
rarily reside  in  Gulfport  until  lodging  is 
made  available  in  two  mobile  homes  in 
Pass  Christian,  hopefully  by  Nov.  1. 

Tim  Terwillegar,  Midland,  Mich.,  from 
the  Oct.  6-16  orientation  school,  becomes 
the  first  member  of  the  Mississippi  unit. 
Don  and  Pauline  Yoder,  program  directors 
at  the  Premont,  Tex.,  unit,  were  transferred 
to  Mississippi  on  Oct.  22.  Pauline,  an  LPN, 
may  take  up  employment  with  a local 
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hospital  or  nursing  home  or  assist  with 
food  preparation  for  relief  workers,  while 
the  men  will  begin  construction  work. 
Also  joining  the  unit  are  Jake  and  Marilyn 
Van  Pelt  from  Milwaukie,  Ore.,  who  hope- 
fully will  accept  the  position  of  unit  pro- 
gram directors. 

“We  see  two  primary  objectives  for  this 
unit, ” explains  Garber.  “One  is  to  help 
with  the  almost  overwhelming  task  of 
rehabilitation  and  construction  of  homes, 
and  the  second  is  to  relate  personally  to 
the  people  we  assist.  VS-ers  are  es- 
pecially encouraged  to  work  closely  with 
lower-class  families  especially  hard  hit 
by  the  disaster.’ 

Garber  noted  the  likelihood  of  Red  Cross 
and  MDS  pulling  out  of  Mississippi  in 
approximately  six  months.  The  unit,  having 
been  funded  for  one  year  of  operations,  has 
the  possibility  of  continuing  beyond  that 
point  while  major  community  needs  exist. 

Persons  with  construction  skills  interested 
in  this  type  of  involvement  for  at  least  one 
year  should  contact  the  Personnel  Office, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 


Indonesia's  Opportunities 
Presented 


Djojodihardjo,  Java,  Indonesia,  addressing  MCC 
Executive  Committee,  Akron,  Pa. 


The  opportunities  of  Indonesia,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  Indonesian  Mennonite 
Church,  were  forcefully  presented  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  MCC  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Ds.  S.  Djojodihardjo,  chairman  of  the 
GITD  synod  in  Java,  Indonesia,  stressed 
the  importance  of  educational  work  as  a 
means  of  influencing  the  future  of  the 


nation.  He  reported  that  during  the  revo- 
lution many  Muslims  killed  communists,  and 
thus  today  people  are  critical  of  Islam. 
“They  are  looking  toward  other  religions, 
including  Christianity,’  Djojodihardjo  said. 
“The  government  now  allows  the  teaching 
of  religion  in  the  public  primary  schools. 
We  Christians  need  more  teachers  to  do 
this  work  of  Christian  teaching;  we  need  a 
new  school  for  Christian  education  to  pre- 
pare such  teachers.  And  this  is  what  I 
want  to  ask  MCC  to  help  us  do  in  In- 
donesia.’ 

In  Canada  for  a month-long  series  of 
lectures  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  Djojodihardjo 
told  the  executive  committee  that,  “God  is 
at  work  in  Indonesia,  making  the  people 
hungry  and  thirsty.  And  people  are  coming 
to  faith  in  Christ  even  where  the  church 
is  unable  to  minister  regularly. ” 

Djojodihardjo  also  asked  MCC  to  con- 
sider assisting  his  church  in  reopening  work 
on  the  island  of  Sumatra.  He  said  that 
about  200  Mennonite  people  remain  in 
Sumatra,  the  result  of  European  Menno- 
nite missionaries  who  first  went  there  in 
1851.  Four  students  from  Sumatra  attend 
the  Indonesian  seminary.  And  Djojodi- 
hardjo hopes  to  settle  permanent  workers. 


“Home  Bible  Study  courses  are  very 
popular  among  the  prisoners.  More  than 
half  of  the  55  men  on  death  row  are  en- 
rolled in  the  study  program,”  writes  Nor- 
man L.  Redding,  chaplain  of  Florida  State 
Prison,  in  reference  to  materials  sent  to 
them  from  Mennonite  Broadcasts. 

From  Sumter  Correctional  Institution  in 
Florida  the  chaplain  writes,  “Let  me  com- 
mend you  for  the  excellent  Bible  courses 
and  materials.  Your  personal  touch  sets 
your  program  off  as  one  of  the  best.  . . . 
In  the  past  three  months  we  have  ex- 
perienced some  two  hundred  decisions  for 
Christ.  These  men  . . . are  growing  by 
the  help  of  your  Bible  courses. 

Statements  like  these  come  to  Paul  Roth, 
counseling  pastor  at  Mennonite  Broadcasts, 
proving  that  this  evangelistic  effort  is 
having  a definite  effect,  although  often 
hidden  by  other  church  activity.  Mr.  Roth 
spends  much  of  his  time  counseling  prison- 
ers who  ask  questions  or  express  needs 
when  they  send  in  their  work  sheets. 
Lovina  Troyer,  Roth’s  capable  secretary, 
does  the  work  of  grading  these  papers. 

Prisoners  are  classified  in  two  groups 
in  relation  to  the  Bible  studies:  one  kind 
is  already  converted  and  takes  the  course 
for  help  in  their  Christian  growth.  The 
other  kind  takes  the  course  just  for  some- 
thing to  do  or  because  they  are  searching 
for  something.  Of  this  second  group,  Roth 
reports  that  an  average  of  three  men  per 
month  are  converted. 

Stories  come  in  of  individual  prisoners 


“We  will  send  the  Bible  teachers  and  MCC 
will  send  agriculturalists. 

Also  at  the  Oct.  1,  2 MCC  executive 
committee  meeting  was  Dr.  Marthe  Ropp, 
a French  Mennonite  serving  under  EMEK 
(European  Mennonite  Evangelism  Com- 
mittee) at  the  Taju  Christian  Hospital, 
Java,  since  1951. 

She  reviewed  briefly  her  medical  work, 
particularly  the  family-planning  program 
she  set  up  as  medical  director  of  the  hos- 
pital. 

“I  think  it  is  very  dangerous  to  compare 
overseas  situations  to  situations  in  Europe 
or  North  America,”  Dr.  Ropp  stated  with 
feeling.  “The  attitude  that  says  Those 
people  should  do  more’  fails  to  see  or 
appreciate  the  gifts  which  the  national 
church  does  contribute.  Not  always  are 
such  gifts  things  easily  seen  in  the  bud- 
gets, but  gifts  of  a spiritual  quality,”  she 
said. 

Concerning  Indonesia,  MCC  is  planning, 
subject  to  approval  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  January,  to  increase  its  budget  for  In- 
donesia at  least  $15,000,  which  would  in- 
clude $2,000  for  the  training  of  evange- 
lists for  the  teaching  of  Christian  religion 
in  public  schools. 


whose  lives  have  been  revolutionized.  An 
ex-prisoner  in  Pennsylvania  has  started 
an  ambitious  program  of  aid  and  rehabili- 
tation for  prisoners,  inmates  of  mental 
institutions,  shut-ins,  orphans,  etc.  He 
explains  it  as  an  effort  to  . . serve  as 
the  mediator  between  the  church  and  the 
fallen,  forgotten,  forsaken  individual. 

In  Trenton,  N.J.,  a prisoner  was  con- 
verted and  began  taking  Home  Bible 
Studies.  Warren  Wenger,  a local  Menno-  ( 
nite  minister,  learned  of  this  man  from 
Roth  and  visited  him  in  prison.  The  prison- 
er now  is  a member  of  the  Lambertville 
Mennonite  Church  and  hopes  to  be 
eligible  for  parole  very  soon.  If  and  when 
he  is  released,  he  wants  to  work — “Any- 
where at  all,  just  so  that  by  the  use  of  my 
time,  talents,  and  means  I may  be  able  to 
help  in  spreading  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  ...  I would  volunteer,  earning  only 
my  keep  in  order  to  gain  this  privilege.” 

With  all  the  need  and  opportunity  for 
increased  work  in  prisons  across  the  United 
States,  it  is  lamentable  that  so  little  can 
be  done.  Concerned  persons  are  needed  for 
visiting  and  counseling  in  their  local  prisons. 
Much  more  could  be  done  through  Home 
Bible  Studies  if  funds  were  made  available. 
Prison  chaplains  cannot  afford  to  buy  many 
supplies  and  Mennonite  Broadcasts  is 
limited  in  what  they  can  send.  A chaplain  ; 
in  Florida  reports  that  prisoners  enjoy 
Alive  magazine  and  that  over  1,000  more 
maximum  security  inmates  would  be  happy 
to  receive  it. 


Prisoners  Use  Bible  Studies  Effectively 
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The  reward  for  this  work  is  knowing 
that  men  are  finding  freedom  behind  bars 
as  expressed  in  the  words  of  a prisoner 
in  Richmond,  Va. : “I  find  it  exhilarating 
to  know  that  anyone  can  walk  the  broad 
way  that  leads  to  death,  but  that  a special 
people  walk  the  narrow  path  that  leads 
to  eternal  life.  I thank  God  that  I am  one 
of  these  people,  and  look  forward  to  my 
travels  along  this  path.’’ 


Two  New  Funk  Lectures 

Two  persons  who  have  prepared  John  F. 
Funk  lectures  are  ready  to  give  them  to 
interested  Mennonite  schools  or  churches. 

Paul  Friesen,  Hesston  College,  Hesston, 
Kan.  67062,  has  prepared  a three-dimen- 
sional work  of  art  from  such  materials  as 


FIELD 

The  Mennonite  Hymnal  has  sold  so 
well  that  both  the  round  and  shape  note 
editions  are  out  of  stock.  Reprint  orders 
have  been  entered  with  delivery  dates  of 
mid-December  for  the  shape  note  edition 
and  mid-January  for  the  round  note  edition. 
Congregations  planning  to  purchase  the 
new  Hymnal  are  urged  to  forward  their 
orders  to  their  local  store  or  to  the  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House  so  that  delivery 
schedules  can  be  set  up  for  prompt  filling 
of  all  orders  in  December  and  January.  We 
are  especially  grateful  for  the  good  accept- 
ance and  fine  appreciation  by  the  church 
of  this  new  Hymnal. 

Needed:  About  25  copies  of  Church 
Hymnal  and  Life  Songs  No.  2.  If  your 
church  is  changing  hymnals  and  has  either 
of  these  in  good  condition,  please  contact 
Palo  Alto  Mennonite  Chapel,  Nelson  W. 
Martin,  pastor,  1742  West  End  Ave.,  Potts- 
ville.  Pa.  17901. 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  seniors  from 
Lancaster  Conference  attended  Senior  Re- 
treat at  Camp  Hebron,  Halifax,  Pa.,  Oct. 
4,  5.  The  purpose  of  the  retreat  was  to 
expose  high  school  senior  to  areas  of  vo- 
cational interest  and  also  to  focus  on  issues 
of  concern. 

Approximately  20  adult  resource  persons 
were  available  for  personal  counseling  and 
informal  discussion.  They  also  led  seminars 
on  vocations  ranging  from  skilled  labor  to 
medicine  to  social  work.  A strong  interest 


steel,  laminated  plywood,  and  laminated 
walnut.  Though  he  has  not  given  a title 
to  his  sculpture,  it  was  inspired  by  the 
Scripture,  “and  the  bush  was  not  con- 
sumed.” Friesen  brings  the  sculpture  with 
him  as  he  talks  about  its  message  and 
significance. 

Arnold  Cressman,  R.  3,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Pa.  15666,  has  prepared  a lecture  on  some 
issues  in  Christian  education.  His  lecture 
is  entitled  “Sails  in  the  Wind.” 

Persons  interested  in  having  these  lec- 
tures given  in  their  community  should  get 
in  touch  with  the  lecturer.  The  John  F. 
Funk  lectures  are  sponsored  by  the  Conrad 
Grebel  Lectureship  Committee  and  are 
made  possible  from  the  royalties  received 
on  the  sale  of  books  published  by  Herald 
Press  on  behalf  of  the  committee. — Carl 
Kreider,  Executive  Secretary,  Conrad  Grebel 
Committee. 


NOTES 

was  expressed  in  the  social  work  seminar. 

Resource  persons  for  the  weekend  includ- 
ed Jesse  Ryler,  guidance  counselor  at  East- 
ern Mennonite  College,  Charles  Longe- 
necker,  teacher,  and  a number  of  college 
students. 

Donald  L.  Mellinger,  instructor  in 
biology  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
has  been  granted  a leave  of  absence  from 
the  college  to  pursue  graduate  studies  in 
aquatic  biology  at  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity, Lansing. 

George  R.  Brunk,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
was  recently  elected  to  his  second  two-year 
term  as  dean  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Semi- 
nary by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College. 


Calendar 


Christian  School  Institute,  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  7,  8. 

Board  of  Education  session,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Nov.  14,  15. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  (Canada)  annual  meet- 
ing, Rockway  Mennonite  School,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
Nov.  15. 

Southwest  Conference,  Downey,  Calif.,  Nov.  27-29. 

Western  VS  Program  Directors’  Conference,  Hesston, 
Mennonite  Church,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Dec.  1-5. 

Eastern  VS  Program  Directors’  Conference,  Park  View 
Mennonite  Church,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Dec.  8-12. 

Mennonite  General  Council  Meeting,  Chicago,  111., 
Dec.  9,  10. 

South  Central  Spring  Conference,  Spring  Valley,  Can- 
ton, Kan.,  Apr.  10-12,  1970. 


“Last  year’s  enrollment  increased  by  one 
hundred  percent,  and  we  anticipate  another 
sharp  increase  of  enrollment  the  second 
term  of  this  year,”  said  Brunk. 

EMS,  which  began  offering  the  master  of 
divinity  degree  in  1968,  replacing  the 
bachelor  of  divinity  degree,  presently  serves 
a student  body  of  38  full-time  and  part- 
time  students,  including  six  students  who 
are  taking  seminary  courses  for  college 
credit. 

The  emerging  congregation  in  Mobile, 
Ala.,  has  negotiated  for  a new  place  of 
worship  at  1216  Cottrell  Street.  With  the 
Birdville  area  slated  for  urban  renewal,  the 
new  location  will  make  possible  a con- 
tinuing ministry  to  the  families  who  have 
to  move,  and  a wider  outreach.  For  the 
congregation  the  new  location  is  an  answer 
to  prayer.  “We  are  now  very  thankful,” 
reported  Pastor  J.  D.  Landis,  “and  excited 
about  the  future.  ” 

Donald  Lauver,  Executive  Secretary  of 
Lancaster  Conference  Missions  Council, 
is  visiting  Eastern  Board  workers  in  Central 
America,  Oct.  15-30.  After  spending  some 
time  in  British  Honduras,  he  joined  with 
Paul  Kraybill  in  Honduras  Oct.  20-25,  and 
in  Guatemala  Oct.  25-30. 

The  Honduras  Mennonite  Church  met 
in  annual  conference  Oct.  22-25  at  the 
Bible  Institute,  Trujillo.  During  the  past 
two  years  steps  have  been  taken  toward  es- 
tablishing an  autonomous  conference.  It 
was  anticipated  that  this  session  would 
finalize  the  constitution  and  recommend  it 
to  the  congregations  for  ratification.  Official 
registration  in  Honduras  can  then  be  com- 
pleted. Membership  in  the  13  congregations 
is  212;  national  leadership  is  provided  by 
2 ordained  and  7 licensed  pastors,  and  a 
corps  of  lay  workers. 

Five  hundred  persons  attended  the 
funeral  services  for  missionary  Ben  Stoltz- 
fus  at  Mennonite  Center,  Orange  Walk, 
British  Honduras.  Paul  Martin,  Gordon 
Lee,  and  Paul  Kraybill  led  the  service. 
Ten  representatives  of  the  family  had 
opportunity  to  attend  that  service  and  to 
report  to  the  memorial  service  held  at 
East  Chestnut  Street  Mennonite  Church  on 
Oct.  12,  another  gathering  of  five  hundred. 
Daniel  Miller  led  a devotional  meditation, 
and  John  Glick  preached  the  sermon.  Both 
called  for  prayer  for  the  conversion  of  the 
assailant,  and  for  someone  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy. 

Two  full-time  instructors  and  one  ad- 
ministrator have  been  added  to  the  staff 
of  Eastern  Mennonite  College  which  has 
enrolled  a record  919  students.  President 
Myron  S.  Augsburger  announced  the  ap- 
pointments of  John  D.  Stahl,  instructor  in 
chemistry,  and  Allen  K.  Yoder,  instructor 
in  education,  to  the  teaching  faculty  and 
Harvey  R.  Schrock  to  the  administrative 
department  as  director  of  business  affairs. 

New  members  by  baptism:  Five  at 

Crown  Hill,  Rittman,  Ohio;  seven  at  Cot- 
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tage  City,  Md.;  two  at  Lynside,  Lyndhurst, 
Va. ; one  by  confession  of  faith  at  Kalona, 
Iowa;  nine  at  Waldo,  Flanagan,  111.;  six  at 
Martins,  Orville,  Ohio. 

Special  meetings:  Norman  Yutzy,  Tim- 
berville,  Va.,  at  Lynside,  Lyndhurst,  Va., 
Oct.  26  to  Nov.  2.  Howard  J.  Zehr,  Scott- 
dale,  Pa.,  at  First  Mennonite,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  Oct.  29  to  Nov.  2.  M.  A.  Yoder, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  at  Emmanuel,  La  junta, 
Colo.,  Nov.  21-23.  William  Z.  Yovanovich, 
Steelton,  Pa.,  at  Bethel,  Ashley,  Mich., 
Nov.  30  to  Dec.  7.  Myron  Augsburger, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  Elmira,  Ont.,  Dec. 
5-7.  Harold  Fly,  Schwenksville,  Pa.,  at 
Howard-Miami,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  Dec.  14-21. 

Change  of  address:  Henry  Wyse  from 
Archbold,  Ohio,  to  1812  S.  Carpenter, 
Chicago,  111.  60608. 

The  Paul  Wyse  family  arrived  safely  in 
Lima,  Peru,  on  Oct.  12. 

Mrs.  Warren  Lambright  writes  from  the 
Canary  Islands:  “We  enjoyed  our  first  five 
days  of  vacation  here  in  the  Canary  Is- 
lands, but  since  the  thirtieth  of  September 
Warren  has  been  under  a doctor’s  care.  The 
doctor  finally  agreed  with  what  Warren 
first  suspected — hepatitis.  At  present  it 
looks  very  unlikely  that  we  will  be  able 
to  fly  back  to  Ghana  on  Oct.  14  as  orig- 
inally planned.’’ 

Dave  Helmuth  reports  from  Aibonito, 
P.R.:  “The  class  in  San  Juan  (Summit 

Hills)  began  with  a matriculation  of  16 
students  and  with  prospects  of  a few  more. 
There  are  a number  of  lay  leaders  who 
sense  the  urgency  and  criticalness  of  the 
situation  here  as  the  age  of  the  missionary- 
pastor  is  rapidly  coming  to  an  end.’ 

Address  for  the  James  Wenger  family: 
361  Hawkeye  Court  Apts.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
The  Wengers  are  on  furlough  from  Japan. 

Ross  Goldfus,  Salto,  Argentina,  writes: 
“We  arrived  in  Salto  on  Sept.  4 and  found 
ourselves  trying  to  get  settled  in  the  house, 
get  acquainted  and  started  in  the  work, 
and  orienting  ourselves  to  Argentina  and 
its  culture.  We  have  been  told  that  there  is 
more  respect  than  ever  for  the  evangelical 
pastor.  We  have  found  a friendlier  spirit 
than  we  found  in  Salto  the  other  time  we 
lived  here — in  1958. 

Edwin  Weaver  reports  from  Ghana  con- 
cerning a six-week  Bible  school  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Weavers  and  Willard  Roths 
for  persons  from  various  independent 
churches  in  the  Accra  area:  “We  have 
finished  two  weeks  of  classes,  two  classes 
per  day,  for  four  days  a week.  About 
half  the  persons  coming  are  either  lay 
persons  or  leaders  of  other  indigenous 
churches.  Some  of  the  church  workers 
are  self-employed  and  have  to  come  to 
classes  after  work.  Some  are  well  educated 
and  come  as  far  as  14  miles  to  attend. 
We  were  planning  not  to  have  classes  for 
another  six  weeks  following  the  present 
period,  but  they  want  classes  right  through, 
it  seems.  We  think  that  Roths  will  take  the 


responsibility  to  plan  and  structure  the 
next  six  weeks.  ” 

Cecil  Ashley,  missionary-pastor  of  the 
Lapa  congregation  in  Sao  Paulo,  assumed 
responsibility  on  Oct.  1 as  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Brazil  Mennonite  Church.  David 
Hostetler,  the  former  secretary,  will  re- 
turn to  the  States  on  furlough  Dec.  1 
with  his  family. 

John  Driver,  dean  of  the  Montevideo 
Seminary,  has  consented  to  serve  as  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  evangelism  board  re- 
sponsible for  the  church  extension  program 
of  the  Uruguay  Mennonite  Church.  Driver 
replaces  James  Martin  who  comes  on  fur- 
lough Dec.  1. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

In  the  issue  of  September  30  there  is  a quota- 
tion from  William  Stringfellow  in  which  he  says 
that  it  is  a modern  indulgence  to  think  that  giv- 
ing money  to  churches  is  the  same  as  giving 
money  to  God. 

I must  disagree.  I am  a member  of  the  church, 
of  the  body  of  Christ.  I help  to  make  up  our 
congregational  budget  I have  my  chance  to  speak 
my  convictions  as  to  what  the  money  I give 
ought  to  support.  I help  to  elect,  or  may  be 
myself,  a delegate  to  the  conference,  which 
adopts  a budget,  and  elects  members  of  the  de- 
nominational boards  and  delegates  to  the  Gener- 
al Conference.  When  these  persons  approve  the 
denominational  budget  figures,  they  represent 
me.  The  church  is  not  “they  ”;  it  is  I.  The  ad- 
ministrators of  the  church,  from  the  congrega- 
tion’s trustees  down  to  the  board  executive  com- 
mittees and  the  people  who  manage  institutions 
and  programs,  are  doing  it  for  me.  I am  not  in 
a position  to  know  where  the  needs  are  the 
greatest,  and  where  the  money  can  be  spent 
to  best  advantage  for  God’s  kingdom  I have 
confidence  in  them.  In  my  lifetime  I have  been 
close  to  some  of  those  administrative  procedures, 
and  I know  that  in  my  church  the  administration 
is  always  honest  and  usually  highly  competent. 

For  me  it  would  be  egotistic  and  unbrotherly 
to  say  that  I alone  know  how  God’s  tithes  should 
be  spent.  When  I give  to  my  church,  I am  giving 
to  God — Paul  Erb,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Gibson,  Milton  and  Gloria  (Birky),  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  second  son,  Bradley  Mark,  Sept.  21,  1969. 

Gingerich,  Lewis  and  Marleen  (Riley),  Zurich, 
Ont.,  second  child,  David  James,  Sept.  30,  1969. 

Guengerich,  Robert  and  Shirley  (Swartzen- 
druber),  Upland,  Calif.,  second  child,  first  daugh- 
ter, Michelle  Renee,  July  11,  1969;  received  for 
adoption.  Sept  17,  1969. 

Hoover,  Rufus  and  Laura  (Wenger),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  first  child,  Joy  Louise,  May  3,  1969. 

Hostetler,  Joseph  and  Norma  (Hershberger), 
Alice,  Tex.,  third  child,  second  son,  Charles 
Brian,  July  29,  1969. 

King,  Darrel  and  Carolyn  (Beck),  Downey, 
Calif.,  first  child,  Douglas  DuWayne,  July  21,  1969. 

Klopfenstein,  Roger  and  Jeanette  (Rupp),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  second  son,  Derek  Alan,  Sept.  26, 
1969. 

Kniss,  David  and  Esther  (Leaman),  Sarasota, 


Fla.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Sonya  Marie, 
Oct.  3,  1969. 

Korver,  Timothy  and  Rhoda  (Forry),  Abbotts- 
town,  Pa.,  second  son,  Andrew,  Sept.  20,  1969. 

Kreider,  Wilmer  and  Arlene  (Kurtz),  Notting- 
ham, Pa.,  second  child,  first  living,  first  son,  Kurt 
Wilmer,  Oct.  11,  1969. 

Lapp,  Marvin  and  Mary  (Lapp),  Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras,  third  son,  Glen  David,  Sept.  14,  1969. 

Lefever,  Harold  and  Joyce  (Newcomer),  Ulys- 
ses, Pa.,  first  child,  Cynthia  Joy,  Oct.  8,  1969. 

Marouf,  Samir  and  Joan  (Dell),  Ontario,  Calif., 
third  child,  second  son,  David  Samir,  Sept.  24, 
1969. 

Martin,  Alvin  and  Ruth  (Shank),  Waterloo,  Ont., 
first  child.  Grant  Perry,  June  12,  1969. 

Myers,  L.  John  and  Miriam  (Anders),  Perkasie, 
Pa.,  a son,  Jay  Weldon,  Sept.  2,  1969. 

Nofziger,  Corwin  and  Patsy  (Smith),  Denver, 
Colo.,  first  child,  Paula  Ilene,  July  25,  1969. 

Nofziger,  Daryl  and  Libby  (Yoder),  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Jennifer  Lyn,  Oct.  10,  1969. 

Yedica,  Eric  and  Sandy  (Stuckey),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  a son,  Kenneth  Dale,  Aug.  13,  1969. 

Zuercher,  Phil  and  Mary  Lou  (Johnston),  Dal- 
ton, Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Deric  Rae,  Aug. 
6,  1969. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  1 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  I 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Clemmer — Alderfer. — Leroy  M.  Clemmer, 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  and  Doreen  G.  Alderfer, 

, bv  Richard  C.  Detweiler,  Sept. 

27,  1969. 

Fairfield — Stoltzfus — John  Robert  Colin  Fair- 
field,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Lindale  cong.,  and 
Kathryn  Esther  Stoltzfus,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Park  View  cong.,  bv  Moses  Slabaugh,  Sept.  27,  j 
1969. 

Grove — Stoltzfus. — Lome  Grove,  Ringwood, 
Ont.,  Wideman  cong.,  and  Hazel  Stoltzfus, 
Yellow  House,  Pa.,  Olev  cong.,  by  Luke  G. 
Stoltzfus,  Aug.  2,  1969. 

High — Stauffer. — Larry  Lee  High,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  Groffdale  cong.,  and  Shirley  W.  Stauffer, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  Neffsville  cong.,  bv  John  R.  Martin, 
Oct.  5,  1969. 

Hockman — Wood. — John  Hockman,  Perkasie, 
Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  and  Norma  Wood, 
Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Congregational  Church,  by 
David  F.  Derstine,  Jr.,  Sept.  27,  1969. 

Hoover — Hunsberger. — James  Milton  Hoover, 
New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  and  Deborah  Jane  Huns- 
berger, Souderton,  Pa.,  bv  Paul  R.  Yoder,  Sept. 
20,  1969. 

Martin — Russell. — Leon  E.  Martin,  Cearfoss, 
Md.,  Dargan  cong.,  and  Rosalind  Russell,  Mau- 
gansville,  Md.,  Mt.  Zion  cong.,  by  Adam  R. 
Martin,  Aug.  2,  1969. 

Moyer — Fisher. — David  Moyer  and  Nancy 
Fisher,  both  of  Newport  News,  Va.,  Warwick 
River  cong.,  by  Daniel  B.  Suter.  Sept.  6.  1969. 

Peachey — Zook. — Gary  Peachey,  Port  Royal, 
Pa.,  and  Lois  Ann  Zook,  McVeytown,  Pa.,  both 
of  the  Locust  Grove  cong.,  by  Jesse  Byler  and 
Erie  Renno,  Sept.  6,  1969. 

Ramer — Stauffer. — Larry  LaVerne  Ramer. 
North  Lawrence,  Ohio,  and  Lois  Ruth  Stauffer, 
Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  both  of  the  Chestnut 
Ridge  cong.,  by  Rudy  L.  Stauffer,  father  of  the 
bride,  and  Frank  E.  Nice,  Sept.  27,  1969. 

Ruth — Weaver. — Tom  Ruth,  Osawatomie, 
Kan.,  and  Kathleen  Weaver,  Whitestone  (Kan.) 
cong.,  by  Jerry  Weaver,  Sept.  6,  1969. 

Wideman — Springer. — Gilbert  David  Wideman, 
Edmonton,  Alta.,  and  Constance  Faye  Springer, 
Sherwood  Park,  Alta.,  both  of  the  Holvrood 
cong.,  by  Stanley  D.  Shantz,  Oct.  4,  1969. 
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Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Beachy,  Katie,  daughter  of  Menno  and 
I Mary  (Trover)  Beachy,  was  born  at  Kokomo, 

1 Ind.,  Feb.  3,  1904;  died  at  Kokomo,  Ind.,  of 
j scleroderma  after  an  illness  of  7 months.  Sept. 

1 11,  1969;  aged  65  y.  7 m.  8 d.  On  Jan.  13, 
1927,  she  was  married  to  Manassas  J.  Beachy, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 children  (Mrs. 
Mary  Bontrager,  Ezra  M.,  Menno  Lester,  John 
Henry,  Melvin  M.,  and  Shirley  Ann — Mrs.  Ches- 
ter Roaden),  21  grandchildren,  her  father,  and 
■ 3 brothers  (Benjamin,  Henry,  and  Eli).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  2 daughters  (Mary — Mrs. 
Allen  Bontrager  and  an  infant).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Rich  Valley  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Howard-Miami  Church,  Sept. 
15,  with  Paul  Sommers  and  Emanuel  J.  Hoch- 
stedler  officiating;  interment  in  the  Christner 
Cemetery. 

Bollman,  Harvey  G.,  son  of  George  and 
Lucinda  (Holderbaum)  Bollman,  was  born  in 
1 Marshall  Co.,  near  Nappanee,  Ind.,  Oct.  14,  1883; 
died  at  the  Elkhart  (Ind.)  General  Hospital,  of  a 
heart  condition.  Sept.  29,  1969;  aged  85  y.  11m. 
15  d.  On  Oct.  13,  1906,  he  was  married  to  Car- 
rie Mullet,  who  died  Nov.  1,  1944.  On  Nov.  7, 
1946,  he  married  Anna  Hoover,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Roy),  4 grandchildren, 
and  12  great-grandchildren.  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  an  infant  daughter  (Ruby).  He  was 
l a member  of  the  North  Main  Street  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  1,  with 
Homer  North  and  Norman  Lyndaker  officiating; 
interment  in  the  South  Union  Cemetery. 

Eby,  Anna  E.,  daughter  of  Jonas  and  Cather- 
i ine  (Eshbach)  Kreider,  was  born  in  Strasburg 
1 Twp.,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  April  20,  1876;  died  at 
the  Fairmount  Rest  Home,  Leola,  Pa.,  Sept.  29, 
1969;  aged  93  y.  5 m.  9 d.  On  Sept.  25,  1901, 

I she  was  married  to  Henry  F.  Eby,  who  died  in 
i 1922.  Surviving  are  4 children  (Ella  N. — Mrs. 

Clayton  Woerth,  Jonas  K.,  Reba  E. — Mrs. 

1 Charles  Lewis,  and  Helen  E. — Mrs.  Richard  Mc- 
Laughlin), 5 grandchildren,  and  13  great-grand- 
, children.  She  was  a member  of  the  East  Chest- 
nut Street  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  High  Funeral  Home,  New  Holland,  Pa., 

|!  Oct.  2,  with  James  M.  Shank  officiating;  inter- 
j ment  in  the  Kinzer  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Kerlin,  Myrtle  Mae  Boyts,  was  born  at 
! Middlebury,  Ind.,  Jan.  8,  1890;  died  at  her  home 
j near  Marcellus,  Mich.,  Sept.  30,  1969;  aged  79  y. 

8 m.  22  d.  On  March  10,  1910,  she  was  married 
! to  Daniel  Emmett  Kerlin,  who  died  June  26,  1936. 
Surviving  are  4 sons  (Elwood  F.,  who  cared  for 
her  until  her  death,  Paul  E.,  Karl  L.,  and  For- 
rest D. ),  7 grandchildren,  and  8 great-grandchil- 
dren. She  was  a member  of  the  Clinton  Frame 
Church,  Goshen,  Ind.,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Oct.  4,  with  Vernon  E.  Bontreger  and 
Stanley  C.  Shenk  officiating;  interment  in  the 
Clinton  Union  Chapel  Cemetery. 

King,  Nannie,  daughter  of  Christian  S.  and 
Rebecca  (King)  Yoder,  was  born  at  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  Aug.  20,  1877;  died  at  West  Liberty,  Ohio, 
very  suddenly  of  a heart  attack,  Oct.  5,  1969; 
aged  92  y.  1 m.  15  d.  On  Nov.  25,  1900,  she 
was  married  to  Chauncey  H.  King,  who  died 
Feb.  12,  1957.  Surviving  are  4 daughters  (Alta — 
Mrs.  David  Plank,  Anna — Mrs.  Lawrence  Linder, 
Verda — Mrs.  Earl  Kanagy,  and  Golda  King),  3 
sons  (Leo,  John  C.,  ana  Melvin),  11  grandchil- 
dren, and  4 great-grandchildren.  She  was  preced- 
ed in  death  by  5 brothers,  one  sister,  and  an 
infant  daughter.  She  was  a member  of  the  South 
Union  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Oct.  8,  with  Roy  S.  Koch  officiating,  assisted  by 
Homer  Knabel;  interment  in  the  Yoaer  Cemetery. 

Kohr,  Bertha  S.,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Mary  (Shellenberger)  Dupler,  was  born  near 
Bainbridge,  Pa.,  Feb.  14,  1894;  died  at  Hummels- 


town.  Pa.,  from  diabetes,  Sept.  16,  1969;  aged 
75  y.  7 m.  2 d.  On  Jan.  12,  1916,  she  married 
David  Kohr,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 
children  (Sarah — Mrs.  Carl  Nelson,  Mary — Mrs. 
John  Pankae,  Martha — Mrs.  Simon  Leuker,  John 
D.,  and  Ira  G. ),  2 brothers  (Nathaniel  and  Harry 
Dupler),  and  2 sisters  (Margaret — Mrs.  Samuel 
Ebersole  and  Anna  Dupler).  She  was  a member 
of  the  East  Hanover  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Bowser  Funeral  Home,  Sept. 
20,  with  Peter  Smith  and  Russell  J.  Baer  officiat- 
ing; interment  in  Shope’s  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Moyer,  Alvin  F.,  son  of  David  and  Katie 
(Freed)  Moyer,  was  born  in  Franconia  Twp., 
Oct.  9,  1887;  died  at  home,  Oct.  4,  1969,  having 
been  in  failing  health  for  1 1/2  years  since  suffer- 
ing a cerebral  hemorrhage;  aged  81  y.  11  m. 
25  d.  On  Nov.  20,  1909,  he  was  married  to 
Lizzie  Bergey  Moyer,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  3 grandchildren  (Edwin  B , Stella — 
Mrs.  Paul  Godshall,  and  Margaret — Mrs.  Abram 
Ehst),  13  grandchildren,  9 great-grandchildren, 
and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Michael  Moyer  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Goshow).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 


one  son  (Linford).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Franconia  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Oct.  8,  with  Leroy  Godshall,  Floyd  Hack- 
man,  and  Curtis  Bergey  officiating. 

Nissley,  J.  Luke,  son  of  Earl  and  Dorothy 
(Risser)  Nissley,  was  born  at  Middletown.  Pa., 
Dec.  8,  1936;  died  at  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  from 
injuries  resulting  from  an  airplane  accident.  Sept. 
29,  1969;  aged  32  y.  9 m 21  d.  On  March  5, 
1958,  he  was  married  to  Verna  Zeager,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 children  (Carolyn, 
James,  John,  Judy,  and  Steven),  one  brother 
(Clair),  and  one  sister  (Feme — Mrs.  David  Mill- 
er). He  was  a member  of  Good's  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  2,  with  James 
Danner,  Jay  M.  Bechtold,  and  Russell  J.  Baer. 

Resehly,  Jerry  Dean,  son  of  Henry  and 
Mabel  (Roth)  Resehly,  was  born  in  Washington 
Co.,  Iowa,  Feb.  6,  1951;  died  at  his  home,  Oct. 
4,  1969;  aged  18  y 7 m 28  d.  He  was  ill  only 
a short  time  having  been  admitted  to  the  Wash- 
ington County  Hospital  on  Sept.  29  for  an  appen- 
dectomy. Surviving  are  his  parents,  3 brothers 
(Carl,  Ronald,  and  Wilbur),  and  2 sisters  (Dorothy 
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— Mrs.  Jack  Derby  and  Beverly — Mrs.  C.  W. 
Ockert).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
brother  (Leroy  Roger).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Sugar  Creek  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Oct.  6,  with  Vernon  S.  Gerig  and 
Robert  Hartzler  officiating. 

Roth,  John,  son  of  Amos  and  Barbara  (Augs- 
burger)  Roth,  was  born  in  Groveland  Twp.,  111., 
Nov.  19,  1884;  died  at  Peoria,  111.,  of  a heart 
attack,  Oct.  6,  1969;  aged  84  y.  10  m.  17  d.  On 
Feb.  9,  1918,  he  was  married  to  Alma  Yoder, 
who  died  March  25,  1953.  On  Dec.  31,  1955,  he 
married  Elva  May  Schrock,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 daughters  (Florence — Mrs.  Ben 
S.  Gerig,  Ruth  C.  Roth,  Alta — Mrs.  Ervin  Mel- 
linger,  and  Barbara — Mrs.  Loren  Weldy),  and  6 
grandchildren  He  was  a life  member  of  the 
Illinois  Mission  Board.  He  began  several  Sun- 
day schools  which  later  developed  into  congrega- 
tions. He  was  a member  of  the  First  Menno- 
nite  Church  of  Morton,  111.,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Oct.  8,  with  Clyde  Fulmer 
and  Harold  Zehr  officiating;  inteiment  in  the 
Pleasant  Grove  Cemetery  near  Morton. 

Schmiedendorf,  Nancy,  daughter  of  Daniel 
and  Elizabeth  Wismer,  was  born  in  Hay  Twp., 
Ont.,  April  11,  1872;  died  at  the  Fairview  Menno- 
nite  Home,  Preston,  Ont.,  Aug.  28,  1969;  aged 
97  y.  4 m.  17  d.  In  Dec.  1890,  she  was  married 
to  Frederick  Schmiedendorf,  who  died  in  April 
1919.  Surviving  are  8 children  (Mrs.  Minnie 
Main,  Elizabeth,  Fred,  Mrs  Rose  Kirkbride,  Mrs. 
Mary  Leland,  John,  Isabel — Mrs.  Henry  Hurst, 
and  Edna — Mrs.  Simeon  Hurst),  24  grandchildren, 
45  great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Abram 
Wismer).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Charles),  who  died  in  1964.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Preston  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  with  Rufus  Jutzi  officiating. 

Shantz,  Ida,  daughter  of  the  late  Noah  C.  and 
Mary  (Snyder)  Bechtel,  was  born  in  Waterloo 
Twp.,  Ont.,  April  6,  1895;  died  suddenly  in  Boise, 
Idaho,  while  on  vacation,  Sept.  9,  1969;  aged 
74  y.  5 m.  3 d.  On  Dec.  28,  1921,  she  was 
married  to  John  H.  Shantz,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  6 children  (Mae — Mrs.  Morgan 
Baer,  Jean,  Alice — Mrs.  Norman  Gascho,  Lowell, 
Norma,  and  Helen — Mrs.  Arnold  McDonald),  16 
grandchildren,  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Sarah  Knarr,  Mrs. 
Edna  Lughibil,  and  Nettie — Mrs.  Roy  Snyder), 
and  one  brother  (Eden).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  3 brothers  and  2 sisters.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Breslau  Church,  Sept. 
13,  with  Lawrence  Martin  officiating. 

Sweigart,  Anna  G.,  daughter  of  Christian  and 
Louisa  (Garman)  Shirk,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  Julv  25,  1878;  died  at  Morgantown, 
Pa.,  after  suffering  a broken  hip  and  a stroke, 
Sept.  2,  1969;  aged  91  y.  1 m.  8 d.  On  Nov.  24, 
1898,  she  was  married  to  Samuel  G.  Sweigart, 
who  died  Oct.  22,  1927.  Surviving  are  8 children 
(Bertha — Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Millard,  Mabel — Mrs. 
John  Z.  Beiler,  with  whom  she  resided,  Mary — 
Mrs.  Harvey  M.  Kurtz,  Emma — Mrs.  Christ 
B.  Yoder,  Anna — Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Cashwiler, 
Edith — Mrs.  Paul  D.  Angstadt,  Samuel  I.,  and 
Melvin  G. ),  33  grandchildren,  34  great-grandchil- 
dren, 2 great-great-grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Noah  G.),  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Lena  Martin). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Paul) 
on  Feb.  2,  1947,  and  one  grandson  (Samuel  I. 
Sweigart,  Jr.)  on  July  22,  1969.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Weaverland  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  Sept.  5,  with  J.  Paul  Graybill, 
Ira  Kurtz,  John  Burkholder,  and  Kenneth  Mull 
officiating. 

Troyer,  Carl  Edward,  son  of  Philip  W.  and 
Emma  (Farmwald)  Troyer,  was  born  at  Belle- 
fontaine,  Ohio,  July  11,  1949;  died  in  a heli- 
copter crash,  Sept.  2,  1969;  aged  20  y.  1 m.  22  d. 
Surviving  in  addition  to  his  parents  are  2 broth- 
ers (Richard  Wayne  and  Jerrylynn),  and  his 
grandmother  (Mrs.  Trella  Troyer).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Sharon  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Sept.  6,  with  Roy  S.  Koch 
officiating. 
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Few  non-Christians  believe  our  Christianity  is  what  we 
claim  for  it.  The  conviction  that  if  the  Christian  professors 
are  going  to  survive  as  Christians,  we  must  put  actions  be- 
hind our  words,  grows  upon  me  constantly.  At  this  most  fes- 
tive season  of  the  Christian  calendar,  let  us  this  year  dem- 
onstrate that  we  have  caught  the  spirit  of  our  Christ,  whose 
birth  we  celebrate. 

The  former  articles  on  Christmas  in  the  August  26  and 
September  2 issues  of  Gospel  Herald  presented  basic  con- 
cerns and  some  specific  suggestions  directed  primarily  toward 
individual  and  family  decision.  In  this  writing  I now  suggest 
some  group  activities  for  our  congregations. 

In  the  prophetic  statements  of  Mary  and  Zechariah  regard- 
ing the  coming  of  Jesus,  the  following  continue  to  speak  to 
our  society’s  needs  in  Luke  1:51-53,  79. 

1.  “He  hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of 
their  hearts.’’ 

2.  “He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats.’’ 

3.  “And  exalted  them  of  low  degree.’’ 

4.  “He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things.’’ 

5.  “The  rich  he  hath  sent  empty  away.’’ 

6.  “To  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death.’ 

7.  “To  guide  our  feet  in  the  way  of  peace.’’ 

To  what  extent  do  these  activities  of  Christ  continue  in 
our  time?  Is  thi^  the  message  of  Christ’s  coming  for  us  to- 
day? Are  we  identified  with  the  proud,  mighty,  and  rich,  or 
with  the  hungry,  and  those  of  low  degree?  Could  we  plan 
Sunday  services  in  December  to  consider  these  questions 
and  our  opportunity  to  be  light  in  the  darkness  and  to  walk 
in  the  ways  of  peace? 

“If  you  love  only  the  people  who  love  you  [showing  love 
by  giving  Christmas  gifts],  why  should  you  expect  a blessing? 
Even  sinners  love  those  who  love  them!  And  if  you  do  good 
only  to  those  who  do  good  to  you  [ like  having  them  in  your 
home  for  dinner],  why  should  you  expect  a blessing?  Even 
sinners  do  that’’  (Lk.  6:32,  33)!  “When  you  give  a lunch  or 
a dinner,  do  not  invite  your  friends,  or  your  brothers,  or  your 
relations,  or  your  rich  neighbors — for  they  will  invite  you 
back  and  in  this  way  you  will  be  paid  for  what  you  did. 
When  you  give  a feast,  invite  the  poor,  the  crippled,  the 
lame,  and  the  blind,  and  you  will  be  blessed;  for  they  are  not 
able  to  pay  you  back.  You  will  be  paid  by  God  when  the 
good  people  are  raised  from  death’’  (Lk.  14:12-14°). 

Did  Jesus  really  expect  us  to  do  what  He  said  here?  Is 
this  more  difficult  than  turning  the  other  cheek,  or  loving  our 
enemies,  which  we  teach,  but  also  practice  too  little?  Is  this 
not  a part  of  what  we  profess  to  be  doing  as  nonresistant 
Christians?  Would  it  be  impossible  or  too  difficult  to  plan  now 
to  begin  doing  this  type  of  thing  at  least  once  a quarter,  be- 
ginning this  Christmas  season?  Why  not  begin  talking  about 
it  at  home,  in  Sunday  school  class,  across  the  pulpit,  in 
MYF,  WMSA,  etc  ? 
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“Let  us  be  concerned  with  one  another,  to  help  one  an- 
other to  show  love  and  to  do  good’  (Heb.  10:24).°  “If 
one  of  you  wants  to  be  great,  he  must  be  servant  of  the  rest; 
and  if  one  of  you  wants  to  be  first,  he  must  be  the  slave  of 
all.  For  even  the  Son  of  Man  did  not  come  to  be  served;  he 
came  to  serve  and  to  give  his  life  to  redeem  many  people’ 

| (Mk.  10:43-45).° 

> With  all  the  teachings  of  Scripture  which  we  profess  to  be- 
lieve, with  all  the  human  need  around  us  (in  our  country  and 
in  the  world),  with  all  our  wealth  displayed  in  our  homes, 
clothes,  cars,  trips,  etc.,  how  can  we  do  less  than  give  sig- 
I nificantly  more  than  we  have  given  before:  the  $33  per  mem- 
| ber  for  mission,  the  $6.00  per  member  for  the  Compassion 
Fund,  the  amount  needed  for  other  of  our  church  programs, 
schools,  conference,  etc.,  and  in  addition  give  from  80  to  90 
percent  of  what  we  have  formerly  spent  on  ourselves  at 
Christmas  for  the  needs  of  people  who  are  suffering?  If  our 
Christmas  celebration  of  Christ’s  birth  is  not  to  be  mockery 
or  hypocritical  or  both,  we  must  let  the  Holy  Spirit  move  us 
to  take  our  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  seriously  as  we  cele- 
brate His  birth  and  give!  We  must  give  love,  life,  money,  and 
time  to  people  in  need!  We  can  by  God’s  grace!  May  I say, 
I believe  we  will! 

Paul  said  words  I feel  too.  “Dear  friends  in  Corinth  in 
the  Mennonite  Church  ! We  have  spoken  frankly  to  you,  we 
have  opened  wide  our  hearts.  . . . Open  wide  your  hearts’ 
(2  Cor.  6:11-13)!° 

Following  are  some  suggestions  which  might  be  used  to 
articulate  and  demonstrate  the  prophetic  message  of  Mary  and 
Zechariah  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Himself  referred  to 
above: 

1.  Plan  to  acquaint  your  congregation  with  the  serious 
poverty,  hunger,  deprivation,  and  suffering  that  exists  in  our 
country.  Write  to  the  General  Mission  Board  for  films  de- 
scribing these  conditions  in  the  South,  or  in  Navaho  country, 
or  inner  cities.  Call  your  congregation  to  discussion  on  how 
the  church  can  meet  these  needs,  that  Christ  may  use  us  to 
“fill  the  hungry  with  good  things.  Plan  with  your  Sunday 
evening  committee  to  have  the  “Christmas  program”  cover- 
ing two  or  three  Sundays  in  December  closing  with  a pro- 
gram of  gifts  such  as: 

a.  All  the  children  giving  Christmas  bundles  or  school 

kits. 

b.  All  adults  giving  to  Christmas  Sharing  Fund,  what  is 
being  saved  on  Christmas  cards,  candy,  and  calories. 

c.  Each  family  giving  an  orphan  or  educational  support 
in  the  place  of  gifts  to  each  other. 

d.  Each  give  the  $6.00  per  member  to  the  Compassion 
Fund  authorized  by  the  Mission  Board  and  approved  by  Gen- 
eral Conference. 

2.  Plan  a Christmas  program  over  several  Sundays  to  ac- 
quaint your  congregation  with  human  needs  by  testimony  of 
MDS,  VS,  and  Pax  workers  from  your  congregation.  Invite 


nonwhite  persons  from  the  city  or  migrant  ministry  to  share 
with  your  congregation  the  plight  of  persons  caught  in  this 
type  of  poverty.  Plan  for  a group  discussion  on  the  causes 
for  these  situations,  and  the  role  of  the  Christian  church  in 
meeting  human  need  as  described  by  Mary  and  Zechariah. 
End  the  program  on  a Sunday  night  with  gifts  as  suggested 
in  No.  1.  This  program  would  emphasize  the  reason  why 
Christ  was  born. 

3.  Use  the  Christmas  season,  or  the  month  of  December, 
to  share  with  a nonwhite  congregation  nearby,  if  that  con- 
gregation would  be  open  to  such  a program.  There  might  be 
some  type  of  sharing  in  each  service  of  the  month,  by  ex- 
changes of  pastor  preaching,  in  Sunday  school  classes,  in 
special  music,  in  a joint  or  exchange  musical  Christmas  pro- 
gram. 

The  exchange  might  also  include  invitation  to  families  for 
a meal.  All  this  with  the  view  of  developing  understanding, 
breaking  down  prejudice,  and  building  lasting  friendships 
while  sharing  in  the  celebration  of  Christ’s  birth  who  came  to 
break  down  the  wall  of  partition.  This  type  of  program  would 
present  some  problems  but  they  would  not  be  insurmountable. 
The  desire  and  planning  would  need  to  be  mutual.  There 
would  need  to  be  more  openness  to  learn  than  eagerness  to 
teach.  The  goal  would  be  to  glorify  Christ  who  came  to  give 
peace.  This  program  could  end  with  the  giving  suggested  in 
No.  1. 

4.  Since  the  coming  of  Jesus  into  the  world  was  announced 
with  “Peace  on  earth,”  and  He  was  described  by  Isaiah  as 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  Christmas  celebration  for  December 
might  center  on  “Peace.” 

This  peace  we  are  considering  comes  about  by  the  coming 
of  Christ  into  our  lives.  “For  he  is  our  peace”  (Eph.  2:14). 

Subjects  such  as  the  following  could  be  discussed: 

1.  To  what  extent  can  celebrating  Christ’s  birth  contribute 
to  the  easing  or  resolving  of  tension  in  homes  and  congrega- 
tions? 

2.  How  could  we  use  the  story  of  Christ’s  birth  and  the 
incarnation  to  heal  broken  relationships  among  Christian 
professors,  and  among  racial  groups? 

3.  To  what  extent  does  the  Christian  s participation  in  the 
commercialization  of  Christmas  in  orgies  of  buying  of  gifts 
and  decorations  tend  to  influence  efforts  to  lead  nonbelievers 
to  faith  in  Christ  during  the  rest  of  the  year? 

4.  What  positive  steps  could  our  congregation  take  this 
year  to  give  meaning  and  witness  to  our  faith  in  the  incarna- 
tion and  its  purpose  of  reconciliation  and  peace  among  men? 

These  questions  could  be  discussed  in  small  groups  involv- 
ing both  youth  and  older  persons  or  in  different  age-groups 
each  bringing  some  concrete  proposal  to  the  whole  congrega- 
tion. One  would  hope  that  each  proposal  would  include  the 
element  of  self-denial  and  of  sacrificial  giving.  Q 

°Good  News  for  Modern  Man,  the  New  Testament  in  Today  s English  Version 
Copyright  1966  American  Bible  Society. 
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When  Are  We 
Good  Stewards? 

Stewardship  is  not  automatic.  When  one  becomes  a Chris- 
tian this  does  not  make  one  a good  steward  automatically. 
Being  a good  churchman,  leader,  or  pastor  does  not  make  one 
a good  steward  automatically.  Good  stewardship  needs  to  be 
learned  and  then  practiced.  To  be  a good  steward  one  needs 
information,  Bible  teaching,  and  commitment. 

Stewardship  calls  for  an  understanding  of  God’s  gifts  to 
men.  Too  few  seem  to  recognize  what  God  has  given.  The 
greatest  gift  is  salvation.  God  gave  His  best,  His  only  Son, 
because  He  loved  us.  How  can  we  ever  express  our  thanks, 
appreciation,  and  gratitude?  We  cannot  return  any  payment 
to  Him.  So  He  has  instructed  us  to  share  and  pay  to  our 
fellowman.  “Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  ...  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.” 

God  has  also  given  us  time.  Twenty-four  hours  in  the  day, 
365  days  per  year,  and  years  according  to  His  purpose.  We 
all  have  the  same  daily  allotment.  Time  is  to  be  used  in  ser- 
vice to  Him.  “Redeeming  the  time.  Man  is  tempted  to  use 
it  for  himself.  We  can  make  many  rational  excuses  with  our 
job,  family  support,  payment  of  debts,  rest,  and  relaxation. 
How  will  the  kingdom  work  be  done,  impoverished  humanity 
served,  spiritual  lives  be  fed  and  exercised  unless  we  give 
priority  to  God  with  our  time? 

God  also  gave  us  talents,  skills,  and  abilities.  These  vary 
with  different  persons.  But  everyone  has  some.  “To  each  ac- 
cording to  his  ability.’  We  are  asked  to  exercise,  train,  and 
utilize  these  also  for  kingdom  work.  Some  of  us  have  not  dis- 
covered all  the  talents  we  may  possess.  Others  have  refused 
to  train  or  prepare  for  service  those  skills  we  may  have. 
Sometimes  the  brotherhood  needs  to  help  us  uncover  talents 
and  enable,  as  well  as  encourage  us,  in  their  further  training 
and  use. 

A fourth  gift  from  God,  and  one  we  perhaps  have  the  most 
problems  with  in  spiritual  service,  is  that  of  money.  Money 
may  be  expressed  as  property,  personal  possessions,  job  re- 
sources, sales  income,  stocks  and  bonds,  as  well  as  cash  and 
bank  deposits.  God  gave  these  to  us  to  use  for  kingdom  work. 
The  Bible  has  much  to  say  about  the  use  and  sharing  of 
money.  God’s  principle  is  for  a firstf ruit  giving  with  tithing 
as  a first  step.  This  is  not  legalism  but  spiritual  progress. 
Offerings  and  gifts  in  addition  are  essential  to  fulfill  our  New 
Testament  responsibility. 

This  implies  that  we  need  stewardship  teaching.  This  could 
come  through  literature,  sermons,  special  conferences,  and 
workshops.  Since  our  church  only  gives  about  half  the  tithe, 
are  we  practicing  good  stewardship?  Let  us  make  a commit- 
ment to  accept  the  Bible  teachings  for  guidance  so  that  we 
may  become  good  stewards. 

— J.  J.  Hostetler 


By  Still  Waters 

“And  walk  in  love,  as  Christ  also  hath  loved  us” 
(Eph.  5:2). 

In  her  excellent  little  book,  One  Plus  One  Equals  One, 
Kay  K.  Arvin  tells  the  story  of  a Mr.  Greene  who  was 
taught  a lesson  in  love.  The  day  before  Christmas  he 
parked  his  new  car  in  front  of  a local  drugstore.  Before 
entering  to  purchase  a paper  he  saw  a dirty,  poorly 
dressed  boy  standing  in  front  of  the  store.  The  way 
the  boy  eyed  the  car  made  him  suspicious  and  he 
thought  he  better  hurry  back  lest  he  lose  a hubcap  or 
two. 

But  when  he  came  out  the  boy  said,  “That  sure  is  a 
beautiful  car.  Mister,  how  much  would  a new  car  like 
that  cost?” 

“Well,  I don't  actually  know,”  Mr.  Greene  said.  “You 
see,  my  brother  gave  me  this  car  as  a gift. 

The  ragged  little  fellow  looked  in  disbelief  from  the 
shining  car  to  Mr.  Greene.  Then,  with  eyes  filled  with 
wonder,  he  said  slowly,  “Gee,  I wish  I could  be  a 
brother  like  that.” 

Next  day  Mr.  Greene  told  how  shaken  and  mystified 
he  still  was  by  the  boy’s  statement.  He  told  how  he 
learned  something  about  unselfish  love,  which  he  had 
not  learned  in  fifty  years,  when  the  little  fellow  said,  “I 
wish  I could  be  a brother  like  that.  He  shared  how  he 
asked  the  boy  to  get  into  the  car.  When  he  arrived  at 
the  boy’s  house  he  met  the  little  crippled  brother  and 
also  took  him  for  a ride  to  the  delight  of  them  all. 

Surely  the  secret  of  true  love  is  still  in  the  giving  of 
love  even  more  than  the  receiving  of  love.  This  is  the 
love  Christ  had  for  us.  In  this  love  we  are  called  to 
walk  also. 


The  Bishop  of  Chelsford,  in  an  address  at  Keswick,  said: 
“I  remember  a friend  of  mine  who  wanted  a gardener.  He 
advertised  and  got  a letter  from  a gentleman  concerning  a 
man  whom  we  shall  call  John  Smith.  This  gentleman  said, 
‘John  Smith  has  an  excellent  knowledge  of  gardening.  He 
can  manage  a kitchen  garden  wonderfully,  and  he  can  bring 
an  ornamental  garden  to  perfection.  He  went  on  through 
the  list  of  what  the  man  could  do.  As  the  other  gentleman 
read  the  letter,  he  said.  That’s  the  very  man  for  me:  he 
can  do  the  very  things  I want.’  He  got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
page  and  turned  it  over,  and  on  the  other  side  there 
were  only  three  words,  But  he  won’t!' 

There  are  men  and  women  who  could  revolutionize  the 
districts  in  which  they  live,  who  could  turn  topsy-turvy 
the  lives  of  their  most  intimate  friends.  But  they  won't! 
— contributed  by  Gerald  C.  Studer. 
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Editorials 


Bloody  Or 
Beautiful  Feet? 

When  I see  the  complete  incongruity  and  inconsistency  of 
the  Christian  engaged  in  warfare,  not  only  from  the  New 
Testament  teaching  but  also  from  the  basic  concern  man 
should  have  for  man,  I feel  that  had  I the  choice  to  belong 
to  a church  which  places  its  blessings  on  warfare  or  else  re- 
main outside  ‘the  fold”  I would  choose  the  latter. 

Certainly  one  of  the  main  reasons  young  people  today  see 
so  little  use  for  the  church  and  feel  the  church  has  betrayed 
them  is  that  the  church  refuses  to  face  many  of  the  basic 
issues  and  sins  of  life — a primary  one  being  the  question  of 
war. 

When  the  church  will  wax  bold  enough  and  honest  enough 
and  New  Testament  enough  to  declare  unequivocally  its 
opposition  to  Christians  engaged  in  killing  and  destruction, 
when  it  will  come  clear  in  its  call  to  reconciliation  and  peace 
at  all  points,  then  the  church  will  again  be  on  its  way  to 
both  the  power  and  persecution  experienced  by  the  apos- 
tolic church. 

When  the  church  today  will  declare,  with  the  early  church, 
its  primary  creed,  that  “Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,”  rather  than 
Caesar,  it  will  again  know  what  it  means  when  the  Lord 
says,  "All  . . . [authority]  is  given  unto  me,”  therefore  “Go 
ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel. 

The  feet  of  the  church  have  been  soiled  by  the  stampede 
of  death  it  has  so  often  sanctioned  and  marched  in.  It  has 
walked  the  bloody  valleys  and  helped  to  slay  instead  of  to 
save.  Too  long  the  best  Christian  has  been  the  best  patriot 
of  Caesar.  Too  long  the  church  has  blessed  killing  the  enemy 
rather  than  praying  for  the  enemy.  Too  long  the  church  has 
sent  its  faithful  fighting  the  foe  rather  than  praying  for  the 
foe.  Too  long  the  church  has  tried  to  both  “praise  the  Lord 
and  pass  the  ammunition.” 

Only  as  the  church  walks  again  the  paths  of  peace  will  its 
feet  be  beautiful.  Then  too  it  will  bring  glad  tidings  and  the 
j gospel  of  peace. 

“How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him 
who  brings  good  tidings,  who  publishes  peace,  who  brings 
good  tidings  of  good,  who  publishes  salvation,  who  says  to 
Zion,  Your  God  reigns’  ” (Is.  52:7). 

“For  to  this  you  have  been  called,  because  Christ  also 
suffered  for  you,  leaving  you  an  example,  that  you  should 
follow  in  his  steps.  He  committed  no  sin;  no  guile  was 
found  on  his  lips.  When  he  was  reviled,  he  did  not  revile  in 
return;  when  he  suffered,  he  did  not  threaten;  but  he  trusted 
to  him  who  judges  justly”  (1  Pet.  2:21-23). — D. 


Dare  the  Church  Speak? 

It  is  difficult  for  the  church  to  speak  out  in  many  areas  of 
concern  because  things  are  going  well  with  the  church  today 
socially,  financially,  and  politically.  Whenever  the  status  quo 
is  so  satisfying  it  is  threatening  to  speak  out  concerning  com- 
munity standards,  ill-gotten  and  ill-used  money,  and  corrupt 
government.  We  love  to  keep  everything  as  it  is  when  every- 
thing is  going  well,  particularly  in  the  material  realm. 

Therefore  many  of  the  complaints  by  church  members  to- 
day, that  the  church  is  meddling  in  concerns  outside  the 
gospel,  are  really  cries  that  the  church  not  disturb  the  status 
quo  which  at  this  point  is  so  favorable  to  those  whose  great 
inner  desire  is  to  be  respectable  and  rich  in  contrast  to  our 
forefathers  who  were  considered  radical  and  in  ill  repute. 

For  a real  reformation,  which  is  so  much  needed,  to  take 
place  it  just  may  be  that  the  membership  of  many  churches 
will  need  to  become  smaller  before  the  church  can  declare  its 
first  and  final  loyalty  to  Christ.  Because,  if  Christianity  really 
is  allowed  to  take  effect,  those  whose  primary  loyalty  is  to 
nation  and  materialism  will  become  increasingly  uncomfort- 
able. Such  will  likely  leave  in  consternation  with  the  cry  that 
the  church  is  forsaking  the  gospel  and  has  gone  to  meddling. 

If,  however,  the  church  does  not  confront  the  problems  of 
materialism,  nationalism,  secularism,  etc.,  then  be  assured  the 
true  church  will  go  on,  even  though  it  be  outside  the  orga- 
nized church  as  we  know  it  today. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  church  will  dare  to  speak  and 
live  the  good  news,  it  will  deserve  the  attention  again  of 
many  of  those  who  are  disillusioned  about  the  church  because 
it  so  dissipated  its  message  and  denied  its  Master. — D. 

Was  Anyone  Missed? 

I think  of  it  every  time  the  question  is  asked  at  the  com- 
munion service.  And  my  heart  cries  out,  “Yes.  Yes.  There 
are  many  who  are  missed.  Some  of  my  close  neighbors  are 
missed.  Some  of  my  friends  and  relatives  are  missed.  Many 
in  my  community  and  country  are  missed.  They  are  missed 
because  they  have  not  come  to  know  the  Christ  whose  death 
we  celebrate.” 

Was  anyone  missed?  I cannot  ignore  that  question.  I can- 
not somehow  limit  it  to  those  present  at  the  communion 
service.  I cannot  really  rest  in  my  heart  as  long  as  I know 
there  are  those  who  are  missed  because  the  good  news  of 
Christ  has  not  reached  to  every  creature. — D. 

Exclusive  Feeling 

In  1908  a Madame  Guzman  left  $20,000  in  charge  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Science  for  the  first  person  “to  communi- 
cate with  inhabitants  of  any  heavenly  body  other  than  Mars.” 

One  wonders  why  she  ruled  out  Mars.  Maybe  there  were 
no  real  reasons.  Except  that  she  had  some  kind  of  feeling 
about  Mars  which  excluded  persons  on  Mars.  Strange!  Unless 
we  reflect,  that’s  about  all  we  need  to  exclude  some  people 
from  our  friendship. — D. 
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The  Early  Church  and  Us 


By  David  N.  Thomas 


Acts  2:41-47 


It  is  fitting  that  at  this  38th  Session  of  General  Conference 
we  should  look  back  and  consider  again  the  characteristics 
that  marked  the  vibrant  life  of  the  early  church. 

The  Book  of  Acts  is  much  more  than  a story  of  the  growth 
of  local  organizations,  or  the  biographies  of  great  church 
leaders.  It  is  in  reality  the  acts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
formation  and  empowering  of  the  church. 

In  the  face  of  conditions  existing  in  the  church  today  there 
is  something  refreshing,  inspiring,  if  not  rebuking  and  humil- 
iating in  this  picture  of  the  growth,  unity,  and  power  of  the 
apostolic  church. 

Before  we  consider  the  assigned  verses  we  should  look 
briefly  at  the  context.  In  Acts  1:1  the  unity  of  the  books  of 
Luke  and  Acts  is  implied.  In  Luke  we  see  the  corn  of  wheat 
falling  into  the  ground;  in  the  Book  of  Acts  it  is  bringing 
forth  fruit.  In  Luke  Jesus  begins  His  work;  in  Acts  He  con- 
tinues it  in  the  person  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  chapter  2,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  gathered  group 
experienced  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  promised  by 
Jesus.  In  verse  16,  Peter  stood  at  a turning  point  in  history 
and  declared,  “This  is  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet 
Joel;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  I 
will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh.  Peter’s  sermon 
reaches  its  climax  in  verse  36.  The  same  Peter  who  said  to 
the  ears  of  a few,  “Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,’  now  proclaims  to  the  multitude,  “God  hath  made  that 
same  Jesus,  whom  ye  have  crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ. 
To  say  that  the  Jesus  who  was  crucified  is  the  Christ  was 
folly  to  many.  To  say  that  the  Jesus  who  was  crucified  is 
Lord  was  blasphemy. 

Now,  note  the  response  to  this  fact.  (V.  37.)  When  they 
heard  the  affirmation  that  Jesus  was  both  Lord  and  Christ, 
“they  were  pricked  in  their  heart,’  and  said,  “What  shall  we 
do?” 

To  this  sincere  response  and  inquiry  Peter  called  every 
listener  to  repentance  and  to  baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
and  promised  the  indwelling  Holy  Spirit  to  all  believers. 

(V.  38.) 

We  can  rejoice  that  the  promises  were  not  only  to  those 
present  at  Pentecost.  The  inclusiveness  of  Christianity  is 
stressed  as  Peter  includes  “all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as 
many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call”  (v.  39). 

In  verse  40  we  are  told  that  Peter  exhorted  “with  many 
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other  words.”  I have  often  wondered  just  what  these  words 
were.  It  seems  to  me  they  certainly  must  have  centered 
around  the  person  and  teachings  of  Jesus. 

Coming  now  to  the  verses  assigned  (41-47),  we  observe: 

The  Fruits  of  Pentecost  (V.  41) 

Not  all  who  heard  responded.  Only  those  who  “gladly  re- 
ceived his  word  were  baptized.  Can  we  measure  the  bless- 
ings lost  by  those  who  then  and  now  refuse  to  yield  to  the 
lordship  of  Christ?  What  a difference  it  would  make  in  the 
life  and  witness  of  the  church  today  if  only  those  who  “gladly 
received  his  Word”  would  be  admitted  into  the  fellowship  of 
the  church. 

We  turn  now  to  those  who  did  respond.  The  same  day 
3,000  souls  were  added.  From  120  to  3,000  in  one  day.  Spec- 
tacular! We  might  observe  that  the  first  time  the  law  was 
preached  3,000  were  killed  (Ex.  32:28);  here  the  first  time 
grace  was  preached  3,000  were  saved.  In  Acts  4:4  “the  num- 
ber of  the  men  increased  to  about  5,000.  It  is  clear  the  em- 
phasis is  definitely  not  on  numbers,  but  on  commitment,  fel- 
lowship, and  witness.  A minister  once  said,  “I  am  not 
interested  in  a large  church,  but  a holy  church.  I feel  we 
need  to  be  interested  in  both.  We  dare  not  sacrifice  holiness 
for  numbers.  However,  when  we  are  not  interested  in  num- 
bers, we  are  not  holy. 

Devotion  Continued  (V.  42) 

The  dynamic  events  of  Pentecost  were  not  just  for  the  day. 
So  much  is  involved  in  the  statement,  “They  continued 
stedfastly.”  This  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  last  days 
when  men  will  “depart  from  the  faith.”  At  every  baptismal 
service  I address  those  baptized  with  the  simple  words  of 
Jesus  in  John  8:31:  “If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then  are  ye 
my  disciples  indeed. 

May  we  notice  the  four  areas  in  which  they  continued 
steadfastly: 

They  Continued  Steadfastly  in  the  Apostles'  Doctrine 

An  earnest  desire  to  know  the  will  of  God  is  the  basis  of  a 
healthy  Christian  experience.  They  had  no  Gospels,  they  had 
no  written  record,  they  had  no  way  to  learn  about  the  faith 
they  now  possessed  but  by  listening  to  the  messages  of  the 
apostles  and  the  testimonies  of  other  Christians. 

Donald  G.  Miller  says  it  well:  “The  church  survives  by  what 
it  believes.  It  is  a fellowship  of  faith,  and  by  that  faith  it 
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lives.  We  have  seen  that  the  church  is  not  a sociological  fact 
to  be  accounted  for  on  any  human  terms.  It  is  not  a human 
association  of  like-minded  people  banded  together  for  self- 
improvement  or  social  betterment.  It  is  rather  a divine  fellow- 
ship whose  life  is  drawn  from  Christ.  The  church  lives  only 
because  Jesus  lives,  and  because  His  life  flows  into  it  and 
through  it.  It  is  kept  alive,  therefore,  by  what  it  believes 
about  Jesus.  It  is  sustained  by  all  that  is  involved  in  its  basic 
confession:  Jesus  is  Lord.’ 

A biblical  church  is  both  evangelistic  and  evangelical.  It 
both  spreads  truth  and  maintains  truth.  It  takes  seriously 
the  first  part  of  the  Great  Commission,  “Go  forth  therefore 
and  make  all  nations  my  disciples,”  and  the  last  part,  “Teach 
them  to  observe  all  that  I have  commanded  you”  (Mt.  28: 
19,  20  NEB).° 

They  Continued  Steadfastly  in  Fellowship 

Harold  Bender  wrote,  “Christian  fellowship  is  to  be  sharply 
distinguished  from  superficial  and  transient  associations. 
Group  affairs,  such  as  the  church  supper,  the  Sunday  school 
class  picnic,  the  Homemakers’  Club,  or  the  Men’s  Brother- 
hood, may  even  substitute  for  Christian  fellowship  and  speed 
the  descent  of  the  church  from  its  high  calling  in  Christ  to 
being  merely  one  of  the  better  social  clubs  that  help  to  build 
the  community,  with  religion  serving  somewhat  as  background 
music.  A church  which  has  become  primarily  an  ethnic-culture 
group  or  a clan  of  related  families,  or  a community  club,  is 
no  longer  a true  church,  for  it  no  longer  has  the  New  Testa- 
ment koinonia’  whose  life  is  consciously  based  on  the  common 
possession  of  Christ  and  the  Spirit.  The  true  Christian  com- 
munity is  created  and  carried  by  a common  body  of  beliefs,  a 
common  life  in  Christ,  and  a common  commitment  to  Him  in 
faith  and  obedience.  The  quality  and  strength  of  this  com- 
munity is  directly  dependent  upon  the  quality  and  intensity  of 
this  base.  ” 

This  fellowship  is  also  symbolized  by  the  use  of  the  term 
“brotherhood”  for  the  church,  and  “brethren”  for  its  mem- 
bers. I was  amazed  to  discover  that  the  title  “brethren”  or 
“brother”  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  more  than  any 
other  title  for  Christians — more  than  fifty  times  in  Acts  and 
almost  two  hundred  times  in  the  epistles.  Brotherhood  is 
much  more  than  a shallow  human  relationship  that  shouts 
brother  to  every  fellow.  Christian  brotherhood  begins  as  John 
1:12  becomes  reality:  “But  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them 
gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God.”  Christian  broth- 
erhood continues  as  we  “walk  in  the  light,  as  he  is  in  the 
light”  (1  Jn.  1:7).  True  brotherhood  in  its  horizontal  expres- 
sions will  depend  on  the  degree  of  our  vertical  relationship 
to  our  Elder  Brother.  Mature  brotherhood  moves  beyond  be- 
ing my  “brother’s  keeper”  to  being  my  “brother’s  brother.” 

They  Continued  Steadfastly  in  the  Breaking  of  Bread 

Harold  Bender  said,  “The  communion  service  is  not  just  a 
memorial  of  Christ’s  death;  it  is  a visible  act  of  testimony  to  a 
common  fellowship  in  the  body.  The  sin  of  the  Corinthian 
abuse  of  the  supper,  for  which  Paul  charged  them  with  eating 


and  drinking  unworthily,  was  the  sin  of  the  breach  of  fellow- 
ship in  the  church  on  class  lines,  right  at  the  communion 
table.  To  claim  participation  in  His  body  while  breaking 
brotherly  fellowship  with  fellow  members  in  the  church  was  to 
deny  the  reality  of  the  body  of  Christ.  He  who  does  this 
heaps  judgment  upon  himself,  for  in  effect  he  destroys  the 
koinonia.” 

If  the  blood  of  animals  sprinkled  on  both  the  book  and 
the  people  brought  Israel  into  covenant  with  God,  can  we 
comprehend  the  depth  of  covenant  relationship  as  we  take 
the  cup  of  which  Jesus  said,  “This  cup  is  the  new  testament 
in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you”  (Lk.  22:20). 

The  call  to  self-examination  and  the  solemn  warning  re- 
garding eating  and  drinking  unworthily  must  be  heard.  If 
this  is  minimized  the  indifferent  commune  carelessly.  If  it 
is  overemphasized,  the  true  meaning  of  Calvary  is  lost  and 
sincere  sensitive  persons  are  disturbed  rather  than  blessed. 

This  holy  ordinance  which  was  established  as  a means  of 
uniting  believers  about  the  Lord’s  table  has  too  often  become 
a divisive  factor  in  the  history  and  life  of  the  church.  How 
tragic  it  is  when  that  which  was  intended  to  symbolize 
spiritual  unity  and  Christian  fellowship  is  marred  by  dis- 
unity and  broken  fellowship.  May  we  as  church  leaders  en- 
deavor to  make  the  “breaking  of  bread”  the  enriching  ex- 
perience God  meant  it  to  be  for  every  Christian. 

They  Continued  Steadfastly  in  Prayer 

I am  impressed,  challenged,  and  rebuked  by  the  example 
of  the  early  church  and  their  experiences  in  prayer.  In  Acts 
1:14:  “These  all  continued  with  one  accord  in  prayer.”  In 
4:31:  “When  they  had  prayed,  the  place  was  shaken.  In  6:4, 
the  church  leaders  declared:  “We  will  give  ourselves  contin- 
ually to  prayer,  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word.”  In  12:5: 
“Prayer  was  made  without  ceasing  of  the  church  unto  God 
for  Peter.  ” 

For  Christ,  being  busy  was  a reason  for  prayer.  Before  He 
began  a busy  day:  “Rising  up  a great  while  before  day,  he 
went  out,  and  departed  into  a solitary  place,  and  there  pray- 
ed” (Mk.  1:35).  Following  a strenuous  day,  after  sending 
the  multitudes  away:  “He  departed  into  a mountain  to 
pray”  (Mk.  6:46). 

E.  M.  Bounds  wrote,  “We  need  a generation  of  preachers 
who  seek  God  and  seek  Him  early,  who  give  the  freshness 
and  dew  of  effort  to  God,  and  secure  in  return  the  fresh- 
ness and  strength,  through  all  the  heat  and  labor  of  the 
day.” 

Praying  leaders  will  have  praying  followers.  Prayer  in  the 
pulpit  will  promote  prayer  in  the  pews.  One  of  the  preach- 
er’s greatest  resources  is  to  set  the  church  to  praying.  E.  M. 
Bounds  wrote,  “If  the  church  leaders  in  after  years  had  been 
as  particular  and  fervent  in  praying  for  their  people  as 
the  apostles  were,  the  sad,  dark  times  of  worldliness  and 
apostasy  had  not  marred  the  history  and  eclipsed  the  glory 
and  arrested  the  advance  of  the  church.  Apostolic  praying 
makes  apostolic  saints  and  keeps  apostolic  times  of  purity 
and  power  in  the  church.” 
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Response  to  the  Supernatural  (V.  43) 

“Fear  came  upon  every  soul.  Phillips  translates  it: 
“Everyone  felt  a deep  sense  of  awe  while  many  miracles  and 
signs  took  place  through  the  apostles.  It  was  not  the  fear 
of  Sinai.  It  was  not  that  of  wind  and  storm,  earthquake,  or 
fire.  Its  character  was  that  of  awe  and  reverence,  one  that 
awoke  inquiry  and  provoked  deep  thinking  within  the  heart. 
The  message  was  confirmed  by  the  performing  of  signs 
and  wonders  by  the  apostles. 

Erdman  writes,  “No  less  marvelous  than  the  gift  of 
tongues  or  the  eloquence  of  Peter  or  the  conversion  of  the 
multitude  was  the  conduct  of  those  who  accepted  Christ 
as  their  Savior.  Many  persons  seem  to  suppose  that  Pente- 
costal power  is  attested  by  striking  gifts  or  ability  in 
public  speech;  its  best  proof  is  found  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
believer. 

A Sharing  Brotherhood  (Vv.  44.  45) 

Another  aspect  of  the  life  of  the  church  brought  into  being 
at  Pentecost  was  a spontaneous  outflow  of  service  to  others. 
Service  which  was  costly  was  exemplified  by  Christ,  even 
unto  death.  Now  those  who  shared  His  life  express  a simi- 
lar desire  to  serve.  The  form  which  their  sharing  with  others 
took  may  have  been  temporary,  but  the  concern  for  others 
which  it  manifested  is  always  a mark  of  the  church  when  it 
is  truly  Christ’s  body. 

Harold  Bender  wrote,  “Their  oneness  of  heart  and  soul 
led  to  a sharing  of  material  goods,  so  that  there  was  not  a 
needy  person  among  them.  This  was  fellowship,  not  com- 
munism. It  was  love,  not  economics.  This  was  not  a new 
economic  order,  although  it  broke  through  the  conventional 
limitations  of  the  secular  economic  order.  It  was  the  Chris- 
tian sense  of  overwhelming  participation  in  a common  life 
which  swept  every  aspect  of  life  along  with  it.  Often  the 
only  way  that  Christian  faith  operates  is  to  produce  simple 
virtues  like  honesty.  Christian  love  too  rarely  breaks 
through  the  economic  order  to  reorder  it.  In  the  apostolic 
community  it  did  break  through.  The  apostles’  teaching  be- 
longed to  all;  the  message  of  Christ  belonged  to  all;  the 
material  needs  of  each  were  the  concern  and  responsibility 
of  all.  This  was  Christian  love,  God’s  love  at  work  in  the 
community.  It  has  been  said  that  secular  history  resembles 
a road  paved  by  the  devil  with  destroyed  values.  It  becomes 
the  task  of  the  church  to  break  into  history  and  beat  paths 
that  resemble  a road  paved  by  God  with  eternal  values. 

We  need  to  observe  that  their  sharing  was  totally  unlike 
Marxist  communism.  It  is  tragic  that  one  point  of  similarity 
often  leads  people  to  overlook  the  many  differences. 

The  Gathered  Church  (V.  46) 

Jesus  said,  “Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
my  name,  there  am  I in  the  midst  of  them  (Mt.  18:20).  Paul 
wrote,  “We  ought  to  see  how  each  of  us  may  best  arouse 
others  to  love  and  active  goodness,  not  staying  away  from 
our  meetings,  as  some  do,  but  rather  encouraging  one  an- 


other, all  the  more  because  you  see  the  Day  drawing  near” 
(Heb.  10:24,  25  NEB). ° 

There  are  honest  and  searching  questions  being  asked  to- 
day about  the  current  patterns  of  public  worship.  I feel 
deeply  the  answer  is  not  to  discontinue  the  gathered  fel- 
lowship, but  to  make  it  meaningful  so  that  it  fulfills  its 
highest  purpose. 

Elton  Trueblood  said:  “The  only  hope  for  the  renewal  ofj 
the  church  lies  in  the  recognition  of  its  essential  polarity. 
The  church  must  exist  in  the  world,  but  paradoxically,  it 
must  exist,  at  the  same  time,  apart  from  the  world.  We 
are  making  a great  step  forward  when  we  realize  that 
there  is  no  inevitable  contradiction  between  the  idea  of  the 
scattered  church  and  the  idea  of  the  gathered  church.  We  J 
gather  in  order  to  scatter.” 

Elizabeth  O’Connor  writes:  “Those  congregations  whose 
stress  has  been  on  the  inward  worship,  small  prayer  meet- 1 
ings,  and  study  programs  are  sensing  that  the  call  to 
wholeness  involves  more  than  this,  while  those  who  have 
abandoned  this  part  of  the  inward  journey  to  carve  out  in 
the  cities  the  new  forms  of  the  church  are  receiving  hints 
that  all  is  not  well  with  these  missions. 

The  findings  committee  of  a seminar  on  missions  reported 
the  following:  “The  scattered  church  involved  in  the  com- 
munity will  require  the  continuation  of  the  gathered  church 
as  a basic  activity  of  being  the  church  of  Christ  where  in- 
dividuals find  renewal  through  fellowship  and  where  they 
can  become  equipped  for  service. 

The  true  church  is  not  a fellowship  of  isolated  saints  se- 
cluded in  a costly  edifice.  The  New  Testament  church  is 
never  a building  of  brick  and  mortar.  The  meeting  place  only 
accommodates  the  gathered  church  as  it  meets  for  worship 
and  nurture  so  that  it  might  scatter  for  witness  and  service. 

A visitor  approached  a church  building  and  asked  the  sex-  , 
ton,  “When  does  the  service  begin?”  The  sexton  replied, 
“At  this  church  the  service  begins  right  after  the  bene- 
diction. Too  often  the  benediction  announces  the  end  of 
church  rather  than  the  beginning  of  church.  In  the  early 
church,  being  the  church  was  a daily  experience. 

Erland  Waltner  concludes:  “Congregations  need  to  reeval- 
uate their  patterns  of  gathering  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  are  sufficiently  ‘geared  for  mission.  Not  only  should 
meetings  of  the  gathered  congregation  be  the  occasion  for 
the  promotion  of  mission  and  relief  offerings,  but  they 
should  provide  opportunity  for  people  to  wrestle  vigorously 
with  the  question  of  what  they  as  individuals  and  as  a cor- 
porate group  can  do  and  ought  to  do  in  mission  in  the 
local  community  in  which  God  has  placed  them.  Though  the 
church  s mission  does  not  end  in  “Jerusalem,  it  begins 
there. 

The  gathered  church,  whether  it  be  a small-group  fel- 
lowship, a local  congregation,  or  a conference,  fulfills  its 
scriptural  role  as  it  calls  its  members  to  new  commitments  to 
Christ  through  meaningful  worship,  as  it  makes  central  the 
proclamation  of  the  Word,  as  it  shares  in  discernment,  as  it 
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nurtures  for  service,  and  seeks  the  involvement  of  every 
member  in  witness. 

A Witnessing  and  Saving  Fellowship  (V.  47) 

Another  mark  of  the  early  church  was  that  of  joy:  “glad- 
ness” in  verse  45  and  ‘‘praising’  in  verse  46.  This  deep  joy 
was  unshaken  by  persecution  and  death.  This  is  a fulfillment 
of  the  promise  of  Christ  in  John  15:11.  Just  a few  hours  be- 
fore Gethsemane,  where  the  deepest  of  sorrow  was  to  be  felt 
' and  where  the  Man  of  sorrow  was  to  bear  it  all.  Jesus 
promised  that  His  joy  would  also  be  their  joy,  and  that  it 
would  be  full.  A life  of  joy  and  praise  gives  a dynamic 
witness.  In  Acts  5:41  after  the  apostles  had  been  beaten  for 
preaching  Christ  they  “departed  from  the  presence  of  the 
council,  rejoicing  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer 
shame  for  his  name.”  What  a testimony!  Paul  stood  on  trial 
before  Agrippa  and  testified  that  he  was  happy  to  answer 
for  himself.  Acts  26:2.  Too  often  our  messages  and  our  life 
give  a testimony  of  despair.  To  approach  anything  in  the 
spirit  of  hopelessness  is  to  make  it  hopeless.  The  Christian 
experiences  a divine  optimism  based  on  the  promises  of 
God.  The  messages  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  even  in 
the  darkest  moments,  reflect  a note  of  hope.  The  experience 
and  joyful  testimony  of  the  early  believers  brought  them 
into  “favor  with  all  the  people.”  People  are  quick  to  distin- 
guish between  reality  and  pretense.  They  are  always  moved 
by  sincerity.  No  wonder  that  such  a church  won  favor  with 
the  people.  Its  life  was  such  that  multitudes  were  drawn 
into  so  sweet  a fellowship.  We  must  always  remember  it  was 
the  Lord  who  “added  to  the  church.”  It  is  the  Lord  who 


must  add  today.  To  add  membership  without  Him  is  to  add 
numbers  without  strength. 

We  observe  too  that  the  additions  were  “daily.”  Here  is 
evidence  of  the  mighty  effect  of  a pure  church  upon  an  im- 
pure world.  Halfhearted  Christianity  cannot  convert  the 
world.  In  the  mingling  of  divine  power  and  human  agency 
lies  the  secret  of  church  growth.  Only  as  lives  are  touched 
by  the  grace  of  God  and  empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit  can 
we  expect  a natural  gravitation  toward  the  supernatural. 
This  is  the  task,  not  only  of  a few  specialists,  but  of  every 
member  of  the  body. 

Sam  Miller,  former  Dean  of  Harvard,  wrote:  “The  church 
has  lost  its  cutting  edge.  It  has  taken  the  culture  of  our 
time  and  absorbed  it.  We  churchmen  are  gifted  at  changing 
‘wine  into  water,’  watering  down  religion.  We  never  had 
attendance  so  high  and  influence  so  low.” 

In  contrast,  Dr.  Glover  said,  “The  early  church  grew  be- 
cause it  outlived,  outthought,  and  outdied  everybody 
around.” 

What  was  the  basis  of  the  power  and  zeal  of  the  early 
believers?  Could  it  be  that  they  were  so  close  to  Calvary  and 
the  resurrection?  Could  it  be  that  we  have  failed  to  em- 
phasize the  heart  of  Christianity,  a crucified,  living  Lord? 
Men  today  must  see  the  cross  “towering  o’er  the  wrecks 
of  time.”  They  must  hear  the  message  of  the  resurrection 
not  only  as  a voice  of  yesterday  or  as  a mere  echo  of  his- 
tory, but  as  a divine  reality  confirmed  by  men  walking  in 
newness  of  life.  Q 

© The  delegates  of  the  Oxford  University  Press  and  the  Syndics  of  the 
Cambridge  University  Press  1961. 


What  Do  You  Expect  of  Your  Pastor? 


This  question  was  tossed  at  our  Sunday  school  class 
when  we  were  having  a class  picnic.  One  of  the  Goshen 
College  Seminary  students  was  ready  to  return  to  his 
home.  He  asked  the  question,  and  I’ve  never  been  able  to 
forget. 

Actually,  I don’t  want  him  to  act  like  superman.  It 
would  put  him  too  far  out  of  my  class.  I expect  him  to  be 
human,  like  me;  tempted  to  take  the  easy  way  out,  some- 
times, and  big  enough  to  admit  it. 

I want  him  to  convince  me  that  Christ  died  for  all  my 
sins,  not  just  the  spectacular  ones.  He  can  point  out  those 
that  I battle  with  so  often:  laziness,  pride,  impatience,  fault- 
finding, but  I want  to  know  how  he  overcomes  these  habits, 
or  doesn  t.  I want  to  see  how  loving  Christ  has  made  a dif- 
ference in  his  life. 

When  someone  confides  something  to  me  which  I know 
he  wouldn  t want  others  to  know  about,  I keep  it  a se- 
cret between  God  and  me.  I expect  the  same  thing  from  my 
pastor. 

I expect  him  to  love  his  family  enough  to  occasionally 


By  Merry  Mary  Yoder 

sav,  “No,  I’m  sorry.  I can’t  attend  that  meeting.  You'll 
have  to  make  those  decisions  tonight.  You  can  do  it!” 

My  pastor  is  not  on  a pedestal.  I want  to  worship  God, 
not  my  pastor;  so  I expect  him  to  help  me  get  a glimpse 
of  the  greatness  of  God,  and  the  purpose  of  Christ's  death 
and  resurrection.  I want  to  be  convinced  that  it’s  worth 
the  bother  of  getting  up  and  coming  to  church  on  Sunday 
morning.  If  my  pastor  isn’t  sure,  he  certainly  won’t  con- 
vince me,  and  chances  are.  I’ll  stay  there  next  Sunday. 

What  do  I expect  of  my  pastor?  A fellow  Christian, 
seeking  to  know  and  do  God’s  will  daily.  I’m  willing  to 
pray  for  him  if  he  asks  me  to.  I’m  even  willing  to  listen  to 
some  boring  sermons  if  he’s  willing  to  admit  that  some  of 
his  may  be  boring. 

I expect  honesty  from  my  pastor.  That’s  not  always  easy 
for  me;  nor  will  it  be  for  him,  but  I’ll  respect  him  for  it. 
I don’t  suppose  it’s  easy  to  be  a pastor.  It’s  not  easy  to  be 
a Christian  mother,  either,  but  I’m  convinced  that  God 
wants  me  to  be  one.  I hope  my  pastor  is  convinced  God 
wants  him  to  be  a pastor.  D 
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By  Paul  M.  Miller 


Leveling  with  God 


Someone  has  pointed  out  that  in  ten  years  one  out  of 
every  twenty  members  in  the  Mennonite  Church  will  be 
serving  or  traveling  somewhere  outside  his  home  country. 
We’re  becoming  a dispersed  people,  and  the  Book  of 
James  is  talking  to  groups  of  brethren  dispersed. 

James  tells  the  Jerusalem  conference  that  Gentile  believers 
who  were  turning  to  Christ  around  the  world  were  fulfilling 
the  message  of  the  Bible.  Through  them  God  was  rebuilding 
the  ruins  of  David.  God’s  way  to  build  in  history  is  through 
little  groups  of  believers  scattered  across  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Notice  how  James  tries  to  reach  Greeks.  Although 
steeped  in  Judaism  he  reaches  into  Greek  poetry  for  the 
concept  of  the  “wheel  of  being,”  in  James  3:16,  or  the 
“perfect  present’  in  1:17.  In  half  a dozen  other  places  he 
utilizes  Greek  poetry  so  that  the  Greek  world  will  hear  his 
message.  Ten  different  times  throughout  the  Book  of  James 
he  takes  passages  that  are  susceptible  to  dual  meaning,  so 
that  the  Greek  world  could  read  into  it  their  meaning  and 
the  Hebrew  world  would  read  into  it  their  meaning.  In 
this  way  he  could  bridge  this  great  gulf  that  divided  man- 
kind. 

God  Wills  Social  Leveling 

James’s  message  is  that  by  creating  a new  style  of  life, 
a new  quality  of  community,  a new  idea  of  what  it  means  to 
be  brethren,  and  by  dispersing  these  people  across  the  face 
of  the  earth,  God  plans  to  evangelize  the  world.  James  knew 
of  God’s  desire  through  history  to  create  a new  kind  of  com- 

“ Leveling  with  God’’  is  edited  and  condensed  from  Paul  M.  Miller’s  keynote  address 
at  the  Julv  3 evening  session  of  Mission  69  in  Kalona,  Iowa.  Miller  is  professor  of 
practical  theology  at  Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary.  One  member  of  the  audience 
commented  following  Miller's  address,  “This  is  what  Mission  '69  is  all  about!’ 


munity.  He  knew  that  when  the  children  of  Israel  went  out 
to  gather  manna  God  purposed  they  should  experience  “so- 
cial leveling.  A person  who  gathered  a lot  had  nothing 
left  over.  The  person  who  gathered  little  had  no  lack.  God 
willed  that  there  should  be  a community  of  love  where  people 
cared  for  one  another.  He  knew  also  God’s  purpose  that 
there  should  be  a year  of  jubilee  every  fifty  years  to  guar 
antee  social  leveling. 

James  knew  all  the  prophet’s  thundering  against  the  ex- 
istence of  the  rich  and  the  poor  side  by  side.  But  he 
knew  that  social  leveling  hadn’t  really  worked  out  as  God 
had  intended  in  Old  Testament  times.  He  knew  that  John 
the  Baptist  demanded  that  if  you  want  to  get  a highway 
ready  for  God,  then  start  to  plan  social  leveling.  Every 
mountain  must  be  made  plain  and  the  rough  places  level. 

James  knew  the  song  that  the  virgin  mother  sang  as  she 
anticipated  her  boy.  Surely  Mary  didn’t  stop  singing  her  song 
of  social  leveling  as  soon  as  her  little  boy  was  born.  We  all 
enter  life  naked  and  no  one  will  have  more  than  another 
when  they  enter  the  grave.  There  won’t  be  any  hierarchies, 
any  rich  and  any  poor  in  heaven.  But  not  many  people  be- 
lieve the  virgin’s  song  that  social  leveling  is  the  will  of  God, 
right  here  and  right  now.  He  wills  to  fill  up  the  poor  with 
good  things  even  though  the  rich  seem  to  be  sent  away 
empty. 

James  had  seen  this  dream  of  his  mother  failing,  this  cry 
of  the  prophet,  this  determination  of  Jehovah  God  of  Israel 
to  produce  socially  leveled  people.  False  prophets  would 
serve  the  rich  and  religion  was  used  in  the  service  of  the 
rich.  He  watched  his  half-brother  Jesus  Christ  come  with 
His  message  of  social  leveling.  He  saw  Him  tell  the  rich 
young  ruler  that  he  couldn’t  have  eternal  life  unless  he 
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.began  practicing  social  leveling.  James  knew  what  Jesus 
cold  Zacchaeus.  When  he  promised  to  give  half  of  his  goods 
o the  poor,  then  Jesus  said,  “Now  salvation  has  come  to 
this  house. 

But  James  knew  also  that  unless  a new  and  divine  life  and 
power  entered  into  this  program  all  the  great  plans  to  end 
iches  and  poverty  would  fail.  There  would  continue  to  be 
oride  and  subjugation.  The  people  that  are  rich  would  con- 
itinue  to  burp  at  the  plentiful  table  while  the  folks  that  are 
hungry  and  starving  keep  on  begging  for  crumbs.  Men  must 
be  regenerated  first. 

This  horrible  picture  of  our  world  will  never  be  cured  un- 
less there  happens  a new  kind  of  fellowship  in  history. 
James  knew  that  it  didn’t  happen  in  his  own  home.  Joseph’s 
boys  (of  which  he  was  one)  didn’t  achieve  it.  When  Jesus  was 
about  to  die.  He  couldn’t  commit  His  own  mother  to  the  care 
of  His  brothers.  He  had  to  commit  His  mother  to  John. 
'James  and  the  rest  of  Jesus  family  had  listened  to  the  vir- 
gin’s songs  of  social  leveling.  They  had  listened  to  the  cry  of 
.the  prophets.  They  knew  about  the  year  of  jubilee.  They 
iknew  that  Christ  had  said,  “ The  Spirit  of  Jehovah  is  upon 
Me  and  has  anointed  Me  to  proclaim  jubilee  year,  the  ac- 
ceptable year  of  social  leveling. 

Yes,  James  knew  all  that,  but  he  knew  that  it  had  failed 
in  his  own  family.  And  yet,  after  he  met  the  risen  Lord,  he 
said  that  if  we  can  be  brethren  who  share  in  the  faith  of  the 
Lord  of  glory,  we  can  move  out  into  history  and  produce  an 
i entirely  new  kind  of  brotherhood.  A brotherhood  dispersed 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  can  set  the  example  of  God’s  com- 
passion for  the  sufferings  of  men.  In  this  brotherhood  there 
can  happen  the  rising  up  of  the  hungry  and  the  bringing 
down  of  the  proud,  and  the  creating  of  the  community  of 
love  like  God  originally  intended.  He  said  that  brethren  in 
this  new  quality  of  brotherhood  are  going  to  rejoice  when 
social  leveling  occurs. 

How  Leveling  Occurs 

James  1:9,  10  says:  “The  poor  brother  must  be  proud  when 
God  lifts  him  up,  and  the  rich  brother  when  God  brings  him 
down.  For  the  rich  will  pass  away  like  the  bloom  of  a wild 
plant.  The  sun  rises  with  its  blazing  heat  and  burns  the 
plant  ...  in  the  same  way  the  rich  man  will  be  destroyed 
while  busy  conducting  his  affairs.’ 

James  believed  that  when  the  risen  Christ  of  glory  moves 
in  the  midst  of  a fellowship,  then  He’s  going  to  create 
little  congregational  groups  where  people  will  rejoice  in  so- 
cial leveling.  The  man  that  s brought  down  will  rejoice  as 
the  brother  who  is  brought  up.  They  will  rejoice  together. 
Verse  12  calls  this  the  very  crown  of  life  to  be  able  to  live 
with  this  freedom  and  detachment  from  slavery  to  things. 
The  creation  of  a community  of  divine  love  is  life’s  highest 
goal. 

Verses  13  and  14  say  that  our  own  lusts  are  going  to  op- 
pose this  social  leveling.  The  loser  in  verse  15  will  be 
tempted  the  think,  Certainly  God  doesn  t love  me  if  I 
am  being  brought  down  from  my  wealth.’’  But  verse  18 
says  that  brethren  are  going  to  see  this  as  God’s  will.  It 


is  His  word  of  truth  to  really  produce  new  creatures,  new 
creations  freed  from  the  love  of  money. 

In  verse  27  James  urges  brethren  to  go  out  and  start 
working  with  some  of  those  people  that  were  down  low — 
the  widows  and  the  fatherless.  In  chapter  2 James  says, 
“Suppose  there  comes  to  the  brotherhood  meeting  a man 
who  is  unleveled  both  in  life  and  attitude.  A wealthy 
brother  comes  into  the  church  meeting,  showing  by  his  dress 
and  every  other  way  that  he’s  wealthy.  Maybe  he  drove 
up  to  the  meeting  in  a Cadillac.  This  crisis  is  a real  test 
of  the  church.  ” 

Partiality  toward  the  rich  must  become  as  serious  a sin  as 
murder  and  adultery  (verses  10  and  11).  It  must  be  stressed 
until  anybody  that  is  guilty  of  partiality  will  know  that  he 
is  so  guilty  that  only  God’s  mercy  keeps  him  from  being 
struck  down.  An  African  reading  this  passage  will  readily 
see  that  God’s  will  in  history  is  social  leveling.  We  aren’t 
a true  church  until  we  rejoice  to  see  it  happen  and  until 
we  ask  seriously  whether  or  not  there  is  any  partiality  to- 
ward the  affluent  in  the  way  our  whole  church  life  is  con- 
ducted. 

A Test  of  Faith 

In  chapter  2,  verses  14-26  James  urges  that  we  test  our 
converts  by  social  leveling.  Do  not  take  a person  into  your 
church  when  he  merely  says,  “I  have  faith.  You  must  ask 
whether  or  not  he  has  gotten  busy  in  social  leveling.  Has 
the  hungry  brother  received  help  from  you?  If  not,  your 
faith  is  dead.  Such  faith  is  demonic.  This  may  be  as  severe 
as  the  test  when  Abraham  offered  up  Isaac.  If  we  began 
to  test  our  converts  on  the  basis  of  whether  they  are  willing 
to  put  their  property  on  the  line  for  the  sake  of  the  church, 
we  would  have  serious  commitment. 

In  chapter  3 social  leveling  is  offered  as  the  test  of  the 
teacher  and  preacher.  In  verse  14  James  asks  whether  your 
teacher  has  dealt  with  selfish  ambition  in  his  life.  Has  he 
really  gotten  over  his  selfish  desire  to  try  to  get  ahead  of 
other  people  and  to  push  them  back?  In  verse  16  he 
warns  that  jealousy  and  selfish  ambition  are  going  to  bring 
every  evil  work.  In  verses  17  and  18  he  says  that  only  if 
your  preacher  or  teacher  has  conquered  this  in  his  own 
heart — and  has  “social  leveling”  deep  in  his  own  soul — can 
he  teach  true  wisdom.  Otherwise  his  tongue  will  be  as  dan- 
gerous as  an  unbridled  horse,  an  unruddered  ship,  an  un- 
controlled forest  fire,  or  poisonous  serpent. 

He’ll  be  as  deceitful  as  a fountain  that  alternately  spits 
out  hot  and  cold  water.  And  he’ll  be  as  terrible  as  a per- 
son that  blesses  Jehovah  with  one  breath  and  then  curses 
men  that  are  made  in  the  image  of  God.  It’s  the  supreme 
examination  for  the  ordination  of  ministers  and  probably 
the  supreme  test  for  seminary  professors.  It  is  one  way  to 
know  whether  Pentecost  has  happened  in  a person  s life. 
Has  the  love  of  money  been  dealt  with  by  divine  grace? 

James  wants  to  see  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  earth 
little  fellowships  of  brethren  who  know  the  lordship  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  are  transformed  to  the  extent  that  their  preacher 
has  gotten  over  selfishness  and  greed,  their  converts  prove 
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their  faith  by  works,  their  usher  tests  every  unleveled 
member  as  he  comes  into  the  meeting,  until  the  whole 
brotherhood  is  censored  by  whether  or  not  they  have  sacri- 
ficial love  for  the  suffering. 

Achieving  a Balance 

If  this  world  could  be  blanketed  with  the  fellowship  of  the 
redeeming  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  there  would  rise  up  in 
history  the  “now  body”  of  the  Son  of  God  anointed  to  live 
and  to  preach  social  leveling.  The  Spirit  of  God  would  be 
upon  His  church  to  preach  deliverance  of  the  captive,  re- 
covering of  sight  to  the  blind,  and  the  setting  at  liberty 
those  that  are  bruised.  James  says  that  Christian  concern 
can  control  one’s  own  acquisitive  spirit.  In  chapter  4,  verse 
5 he  said  that  God  Himself  gave  us  the  desire  to  work,  to 
save,  to  thrive,  to  get  ahead,  to  toil,  to  sweat,  to  compete, 
to  push,  to  get  something.  It’s  God-given. 

I’m  not  saying  that  the  whole  capitalist  system  is  of  the 
devil.  James  is  giving  us  a broader  vision  than  that.  This 
acquisitive  spirit  is  so  dynamic  that  unless  it’s  brought  under 
the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ  it’s  going  to  cause  wars  and 
coveting  and  fighting.  It  will  cause  it  among  the  brother- 
hood, and  on  a world  scale.  It  is  going  to  cause  self-cen- 
tered unanswerable  prayer  because  persons  are  just  going 
to  use  it  for  their  own  lust. 

In  verse  4 he  says  this  selfish  competitive  spirit,  if  unre- 
deemed, produces  the  worst  kind  of  worldliness  and  enmity 
with  God.  The  love  of  money  for  self  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 
Because  of  it  men  drive  themselves  to  destruction  and  pierce 
themselves  through  with  many  sorrows.  Only  if  you  draw  nigh 
to  God  can  you  be  a capitalist.  If  you’ll  draw  near  to  God 
and  resist  the  demon  of  selfishness  God  will  give  grace  to 
do  it.  But  in  verses  9 and  10  he  says  you  ve  got  to  be 
ready  to  head  for  the  mourners’  bench  when  the  Holy 
Spirit  convicts  you  of  selfishness.  Ask  seriously  what  is 
happening  to  that  God-given  spirit  and  drive  to  get  ahead. 
Have  I done  it  at  the  expense  of  my  hired  help?  Have  I 
done  it  at  the  expense  of  my  neighbor?  Have  I done  it  at 
the  expense  of  the  black  man?  Have  I done  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  suffering  one  on  the  face  of  the  earth? 

But  don’t  try  and  judge  your  brother,  he  warns  in  verses 
11  and  12.  Once  a brother  came  to  Jesus  and  said,  “Speak 
to  my  brother  and  make  him  do  some  social  leveling.  Make 
him  divide  the  inheritance  with  me.”  “That’s  not  for  you  to 
demand  social  leveling,”  Jesus  said.  “My  way  of  producing 
social  leveling  is  not  by  angry  demands  on  the  part  of  the 
poor.  My  way  is  to  produce  compassion  in  the  hearts  of 
those  to  whom  I have  given  the  gifts  of  acquiring  some 
things.” 

This  divinely  given  gift  of  bringing  together  some  of  this 
world’s  goods  and  becoming  a steward  of  them  has  to  be 
brought  under  the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  other  power  in  the  earth  that  can  keep  the  rich 
people  from  neglecting  the  poor  except  the  transforming  love 
of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  no  other  power  that  can 
transform  the  human  selfishness  which  so  readily  accompanies 
our  capitalistic  system.  James  gets  even  more  intense  as  he 


moves  along.  In  a real  brotherhood  you  will  be  advising 
fellow  church  members  and  business  associates.  (James  4:13- 
17.)  This  is  real  Christian  community.  The  investor  and  the 
hoarder  are  confronted  by  their  brethren  and  warned  to  keep 
examining  their  attitudes  and  conduct. 

Sensitivity,  the  Great  Leveler 

But  James  doesn’t  stop  with  the  realm  of  economics.  He 
says  that  social  leveling  should  sweep  through  all  of  life.  It’s 
not  just  a concern  about  economics  that  kindles  when  you 
have  a congregational  meeting.  Brotherhood  flows  until  you 
rejoice  with  those  that  rejoice  and  you  weep  with  those  that 
weep.  If  the  Yoders  are  cheerful  you  are  going  to  sing  with 
the  Yoders.  When  the  MacDonalds  are  sick  the  people 
gather  around  and  share  their  burden.  And  so  there  is  so- 
cial leveling  clear  across  the  board.  There  is  mutual  con- 
fession. 

It  isn’t  the  pastor  or  the  priest  who  always  listens  to  the 
confessions  of  members.  Before  you  go  to  the  bedside  of  the 
sick,  there  should  be  mutual  confession  to  be  certain  there 
aren’t  any  hostilities  and  bitterness  in  anyone’s  heart.  The 
pastor  confesses  his  needs  the  same  as  anybody  else.  Con- 
fession flows  from  heart  to  heart  and  levels  us  all.  It  levels 
the  elder  and  it  levels  the  sick. 

Social  leveling  equalizes  the  power  of  prayer  and  the 
power  of  medicine.  God  has  given  herbs  for  the  service 
of  men.  He  has  given  the  marvelous  power  of  prayer.  This 
partakes  of  the  mystery  of  the  resurrection.  Both  are  thank- 
fully received. 

James  sees  brotherhood  as  a group  in  which  there  are 
Barnabases  who  have  their  property  on  the  line.  There  may 
also  be  some  Ananiases  and  Sapphiras  who  only  pretend 
that  this  social  leveling  is  real.  Maybe  they  will  be  smitten 
down  by  God’s  judgment.  But  brotherhood  seeks  to  win 
anyone  who  wanders  from  the  truth.  It  might  be  a bishop, 
a church  council  member,  or  a pastor.  It  doesn’t  matter. 
Anyone  might  start  to  wander  and  anyone  might  go  after 
him.  There’s  no  difference.  It  stops  being  the  job  of  the 
deacon  to  run  after  all  the  drifters.  There  s a brotherhood 
here.  There  is  concern  in  the  heart  of  every  member.  There 
is  a watching  over  one  another’s  lives  in  love. 

No  matter  what  happens  to  someone’s  life,  the  whole 
body  of  Christ  rallies  and  love  is  there.  All  gather  around 
to  help  bring  back  the  wandering  one.  This  is  a life-and- 
death  issue.  This  is  first  on  the  church  s agenda.  This  is 
leveling  under  divine  love  and  grace.  D 


“Whenever  a genuine  religious  movement  gets 
afoot,  two  things  happen.  Some  lives  are 
changed,  and  others  are  ‘offended  in  the  New 
Testament  sense.” — Samuel  Shoemaker. 
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MDS  Battles 
Old  Dominion 

Mud  and  Debris 

By  Burton  Buller 

Most  Virginians  had  spent  the  evening  awaiting  the  out- 
come of  the  state  elections.  The  late  evening  news  forecasted 
a fifty-fifty  chance  of  showers. 

During  the  night  the  remnants  of  Camille  experienced  a 
rebirth  under  the  combined  influence  of  several  unpredicted 
meteorological  factors.  Only  after  entering  Virginia  did  the 
storm  pick  up  the  incredible  amount  of  rain  it  later  dumped 
on  the  mountains  of  Nelson  County. 

There  had  been  an  unusual  amount  of  rain  lately,  and 
when  it  began  to  sprinkle  that  night,  no  one  would  have 
believed  that  up  to  28  inches  of  rain  would  fall  before 
morning. 

The  next  thing  many  survivors  recall  is  being  swept 
along  in  a raging  current  where  a few  hours  before  there 
had  not  even  been  a stream.  As  the  rain  fell,  the  shallow 
topsoil  on  the  mountainsides  became  saturated,  losing  its 
grip  on  the  bedrock  beneath.  As  it  fell,  it  picked  up  mo- 
mentum, carrying  along  huge  trees  and  rocks  ranging  in 
size  from  pebbles  to  automobiles. 

The  people  of  Virginia  had  no  warning  of  the  impending 
danger.  Many  died  in  their  sleep  or  awoke  only  in  time 
to  meet  their  death.  As  homes  were  swept  along,  whole 
families  were  lost.  Those  who  survived  saved  nothing  but 
themselves.  Many  witnessed  family  members  torn  loose 
from  a tree  branch  where  they  had  clung  together  awaiting 
rescue,  and  swept  downstream  never  to  be  seen  again. 

As  the  mud,  trees,  and  rock  washed  out  of  the  mountain- 
side, it  engulfed  whole  villages.  In  Nelson  County,  134 
bridges  were  washed  out,  and  communications  came  to  a 
standstill.  Almost  immediately,  authorities  sealed  off  the 
area.  Virginia  MDS  was  anxious  to  learn  the  extent  of  the 
disaster  and  aid  in  the  rescue,  search,  and  cleanup  oper- 
ations. 

MDS  soon  gained  recognition  by  Civil  Defense,  state  po- 
lice, and  Red  Cross,  opening  the  avenue  to  uninterrupted 
work.  MDS-ers  from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia 
arrived  to  help.  “At  first  we  searched  for  bodies  and  cleaned 
mud  and  debris  from  the  few  remaining  buildings,  said  Jo- 
nas Kanagy,  coordinator  of  the  Virginia  MDS  unit.  “Now  we 
are  trying  to  help  some  of  the  farmers  who  had  their  crops 


A house  and  service  station  in  Massies  Mill,  Va.,  succumbed  to  the  cur- 
rent. MDS  men  salvage  a few  of  the  cement  blocks  that  remained.  Mas- 
sies Mill  was  one  of  the  harder-hit  towns.  Only  two  buildings  out  of 
35-40  remained  undamaged.  MDS  plans  to  rebuild  a number  of  build- 
ings in  Massies  Mill. 

destroyed  and  their  fields  loaded  with  debris  get  their  land 
and  buildings  back  in  shape.’ 

MDS  obtained  access  to  dump  trucks,  payloaders,  and 
other  heavy  equipment  through  Mennonite  contractors, 
local  individuals,  and  others.  As  a result  the  MDS  role  in 
cleanup  operations  was  greatly  expanded.  MDS  women  were 
called  upon  to  sort  and  pack  the  vast  amounts  of  used  cloth- 
ing that  arrived  from  organizations  and  individuals.  Most 
of  the  clothing  was  unsorted  and  there  was  no  feasible 
way  of  distributing  it  until  it  was  orderly  stacked  in  sizes 
and  lots.  Five  days  after  the  disaster,  state  authorities 
requested  private  agencies  to  halt  food  and  clothing  ship- 
ments. The  mass  of  clothing  filled  several  school  buildings, 
and  officials  insisted  it  be  removed  promptly,  as  school 
was  to  begin  shortly.  Much  of  the  excess  clothing  was  do- 
nated to  MCC. 

While  men  shoveled  mud  from  several  homes,  MDS 
women  were  retrieving  a few  of  the  salvageable  personal 
items.  Clothing  that  was  found  intact  was  packed  in  boxes 
and  given  to  families  in  the  community.  Later  it  was 
returned  washed  and  freshly  ironed  to  the  owners. 

Poisons  and  gas  posed  a special  threat  to  the  area  for 
a time.  A ton  of  DDT  and  about  100  gallons  of  pesticides 
in  steel  drums  were  swept  from  a chemical  company  down 
the  Tye  River  and  into  the  James  from  Massies  Mill. 

On  one  Saturday,  MDS  concentrated  their  cleanup  cam- 
paign in  an  area  beginning  with  Massies  Mill  and  extending 
about  two  miles  downstream  along  the  Tye  River.  Before 
they  began,  Nelson  County  Sheriff  William  Whitehead 
warned  them  of  the  impending  danger. 
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“There  is  still  one  steel  drum  of  rat  poison  missing  like 
that  one  over  there,’  he  said,  pointing  across  the  road 
where  MDS  had  just  recovered  a black  drum.  “If  you  find 
it,  leave  it  alone.  Tell  me,  and  I'll  call  the  chemical  com- 
pany and  they  will  come  and  dispose  of  it. 

“Make  sure  you  don’t  rupture  the  barrel  with  a tractor 
or  something.  The  poison  is  taken  in  through  the  skin,  and 
it  takes  but  a few  drops  of  concentrate  to  either  kill  you, 
or  make  you  so  sick  you’ll  wish  you  were  dead. 

“Some  pesticides  were  packaged  in  plastic  containers.  If 
you  find  these,  don’t  burn  them.  If  you  do,  the  smoke 
becomes  toxic.  All  containers  must  be  buried.’ 

Aware  of  the  danger  beforehand,  Jonas  Kanagy  had 
stipulated  that  all  MDS-ers  wear  leather  boots  and  leather 
gloves.  “It’s  not  only  the  poison,  but  also  the  broken 
glass,  barbed  wire,  and  other  objects  deposited  by  the 
flood,  he  said. 

“In  the  future  we  will  concentrate  on  rebuilding,’  said 


Kanagy.  “MDS  is  ready  to  begin,  as  is  the  Red  Cross. 
But  the  paperwork  is  holding  us  back. 

“For  the  present,  the  Red  Cross  has  promised  to  supply 
all  MDS  needs.  One  of  our  men  has  received  verbal  Red 
Cross  clearance  to  purchase  all  supplies  needed  to  repair 
and  rebuild  homes. 

“There  are  tentative  plans  for  rebuilding  a number  of 
houses  in  Massies  Mill  and  Tyro,’  stated  Delmar  Stahly, 
executive  coordinator  of  MDS.  “The  rebuilding  phase  is 
projected  to  continue  until  mid-November  with  a good 
chance  of  running  into  December.  This  will  involve  quite  a 
number  of  builders. 

Through  the  efforts  of  MDS,  many  of  those  who  are  now 
homeless  will  have  roofs  over  their  heads  by  the  time 
the  mountain  snows  set  in.  The  people  will  once  again 
nestle  among  the  protective  mountains,  not  unmindful  of  the 
inexplicable  act  of  God  which  sent  them  crashing  to  the 
valley  below.  Q 


What  the  U.S.  Congress 
on  Evangelism  Meant  to  Me 


The  Spirit's  Touch 
at  Minneapolis 

There  were  enough  things  at  the  U.S.  Congress  on 
Evangelism  to  offend  everybody — so  stated  Bruce  Larson, 
Executive  Director  of  Faith  at  Work,  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  evangelism  conference.  How  true  that  was!  There  were 
times  when  my  heart  was  warmed  by  the  messenger  of 
the  hour,  and  other  times  my  “righteous  wrath  was  kindled. 

In  spite  of  all  the  differences  among  the  5,000  delegates 
a commonness  was  to  be  found.  To  be  about  our  Father  s 
business  was  the  task  to  which  all  of  us  were  committed.  In 
many  ways  the  congress  seemed  to  be  something  like  the 
early  church.  All  at  once  denominational  barriers  were  not 
important,  racial  and  ethnic  lines  became  less  noticeable, 
clergy  and  laity  both  talked  about  priesthood,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  moved  among  the  crowd,  touching  hearts  here  and 
there,  each  according  to  his  need. 

The  theme  of  this  first  U.S.  Congress  on  Evangelism 
was  taken  from  Luke  14:  “Much  is  given  . . . much  is  re- 
quired. As  the  weeklong  meeting  progressed  I began  to 
know  that  much  was  being  given,  and  as  I left  that  large 
Municipal  Auditorium  in  Minneapolis  after  the  final  com- 
mitment service  I began  to  realize  that  more  is  now 
required  of  me. 

I thank  God  for  this  experience  of  fellowship  with  other 
evangelical  Christians.  May  His  blessings  to  me  spill  over  to 


those  I meet. — Leon  Stauffer  serves  in  the  VS  office, 
Salunga,  Pa. 


A Soul-Stirring  Experience 

The  U.S.  Congress  on  Evangelism  was  a unique  experience 
of  nurture  for  evangelism  as  I listened  to  prominent  Ameri- 
can evangelical  pastors  and  laymen,  both  black  and  white, 
proclaim  the  message  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  commission  to 
the  church.  I heard  them  emphasize  that  the  caring  com- 
munity reaches  out  in  love  to  minister  to  the  whole  person. 
And  as  I listened  I became  involved  as  the  Holy  Spirit 
searched  and  spoke  to  my  heart  regarding  my  own  neglect 
in  sharing  Christ  with  those  outside  the  church.  I repented 
and  committed  myself  anew  to  Christ  and  to  the  task  of 
evangelism. 

Everyone  must  have  disagreed  with  something  that  was 
said  or  done  in  Minneapolis.  But  it  was  a soul-stirring  ex- 
perience to  share  with  so  many  persons  from  across  this 
nation  who  are  spiritually  hungry  and  who  desire  to  be  more 
effective  in  their  witness  to  Christ.  We  were  confronted  anew 
with  the  truth  that  love,  prayer,  and  the  power  of  the  Word 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  priorities  in  bringing  people  to 
a saving  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  a continuing  life 
of  Christian  discipleship. — James  M.  Shank  is  pastor  and 
bishop,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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Time  of  Repentance 
and  Challenge 

My  wife  and  I were  in  hopes  that  the  first  U.S.  Congress 
on  Evangelism  in  Minneapolis  would  be  a real  inspiration. 
It  proved  to  be  much  more  than  that.  We  went  to  Minne- 
apolis feeling  we  were  doing  about  as  much  for  Christ  as 
we  could  but  we  left  Minneapolis  with  a sense  of  having 
done  very  little  and  a real  desire  to  do  much  more. 

Although  I would  not  have  admitted  it  even  to  myself, 
I believe  I was  wanting  our  Bro.  Myron  Augsburger  to  get 
our  Mennonite  Church  and  its  peace  stand  some  recognition 
among  the  evangelicals.  After  the  Lord  spoke  to  us 
through  Myron  I went  back  to  our  hotel  room  with  a new 
vision.  The  Lord  seemed  to  say,  “Jim,  don’t  worry  about 
getting  other  churches  to  see  what  you  believe.  Just  live  the 
life  of  a committed  disciple  no  matter  what  the  cost  and 
I will  take  care  of  the  rest.’  The  congress  was  a time  of 
repentance  for  us  and  a great  week  of  challenges! — James 
and  Faith  Carpenter.  James  is  assistant  pastor  of  Locust 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Burr  Oak,  Mich. 


Spiritual  Truth  and  Warmth 

It  was  a distinct  privilege  to  attend  both  the  worldwide 
Congress  on  Evangelism  held  in  Berlin,  Germany,  in  1966 
and  also  this  recent  U.S.  Congress  on  Evangelism  in  Minne- 
apolis. While  this  latter  congress  was  distinct  in  many 
ways,  it  was  also  very  similar  to  the  1966  congress. 

I was  impressed  with  the  recognition  that  was  given  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  to  the  central  position  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  Lord  of  the  church.  One  did  not  have  to  be  a 
spiritual  giant  to  discern  the  evident  presence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  this  congress.  There  was  a spiritual  warmth  to  be 
found  in  each  session,  the  like  of  which  is  not  always  so 
evident  in  our  denominational  meetings. 

I was  also  impressed  with  the  soundness  of  the  theology 
of  evangelism  which  was  expressed.  All  men  are  lost 
without  the  Savior  who  gave  Himself  on  Calvary  as  our 
great  substitute.  This  good  news  must  be  proclaimed  to  the 
world  in  order  that  men  may  believe  it,  receive  it,  and  be 
saved. 

Admittedly  there  were  some  things  we  could  have  gotten 
along  without!  There  were  touches  of  militarism  and  Holly- 
woodism  which  I found  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  gospel 
and  discipleship  as  I understand  it.  There  is  much  that 
we  can  learn  without  the  abandonment  of  our  distinctive 
principles  and  emphases. — George  R.  Brunk  is  dean  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  at  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Honesty  to  Communicate 

The  U.S.  Congress  on  Evangelism  was  a mixed  bag. 
For  me,  there  were  exciting  surprises  and  a number  of 
painful  disappointments. 

I thought  the  most  significant  contribution  to  a fresh 
understanding  of  evangelism  was  made  by  Richard  Halver- 
son of  Washington,  D.C.  He  reminded  us  that  “the  great 
burden  of  New  Testament  exhortation  is  not  to  mission  or 
evanglism  as  conventionally  understood,  but  rather  to  each 
believer’s  role  in  the  body.” 

“Community,”  he  said,  ‘‘is  the  matrix  of  mission.  ...  A 
congregation  without  community  cannot  fulfill  its  evangelistic 
mission,  whatever  is  done  to  exhort  or  train.  Conversely 
when  a congregation  is  spiritually  healthy — that  is,  committed 
to  Jesus  Christ  and  to  each  other  and  constrained  by  selfless 
concern  for  all  men — evangelism  will  occur  spontaneously, 
effortlessly,  continuously,  effectively.” 

The  most  direct  challenge  to  me  as  an  individual  came 
in  Keith  Miller’s  address.  He  said  that  we  have  to  be 
honest  about  what  is  happening  in  our  own  lives  as  we 
seek  to  communicate  to  others.  His  courage  in  doing  this 
as  he  spoke  to  us — interrupting  his  address  to  express  his 
great  disappointment  in  seeing  two  hippies  thrown  out  of 
the  auditorium — made  me  aware  that  I have  a lot  of  room 
for  growth  in  this  area. — Virgil  Vogt',  Evanston,  III.,  directed 
one  of  the  workshops  at  the  congress. 

Get  with  the  Lord 

‘‘This  is  no  time  to  fool  around.  The  time  has  come  to 
get  with  the  Lord  and  to  go  with  Him.”  Those  words  of 
Dr.  Oswald  C.  J.  Hoffman  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  the 
keynote  address  led  to  a dramatic  and  exciting  week  of 
proclamation  and  call  to  repentance.  It  has  become  a chal- 
lenge to  me. 

Though  the  U.S.  Congress  on  Evangelism  was  correctly 
dominated  by  American  problems — race,  poverty,  and  in  part, 
war— -I  as  a Canadian  identified  with  the  concerns.  Dr. 
Leighton  Ford  and  Tom  Skinner  said  it  like  it  is — unless 
Christians  are  rid  of  their  racial  prejudices  the  gospel  of 
Christ  will  not  be  heard  by  those  who  suffer  that  prejudice. 

For  me  the  surprising  and  delightful  dimension  of  the 
congress  was  the  emphasis  on  the  gospel  changing  men  in 
their  social  relationships.  I thought  this  perspective  was  lost 
or  turned  off  in  the  circles  the  congress  represented.  The 
days  of  the  congress  were  filled  with  high  spiritual  drama  as 
the  sins  of  white  Christians  were  exposed  to  the  demands 
of  Christ. 

The  week  deepened  the  conviction  that  we  need  to  hear 
the  call  to  repent  of  not  allowing  the  Lord  to  truly  remake 
us  into  His  image — His  life  style,  attitude,  and  compassion. 
That  I feel  more  deeply,  thanks  to  the  U.S.  Congress  on 
Evangelism. — Glenn  M.  Brubacher  is  pastor  of  St.  Jacobs 
Mennonite  Church,  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.  Q 
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For  Discussion 


Mennonites  Are  Guilty 

By  Hubert  L.  Brown 


“Somewhere  along  the  line  Mennonites  have  got  to  get 
into  their  thick  skulls  this  whole  matter  of  corporate  guilt. 
The  above  statement  was  made  in  a seminar  on  racism  at 
the  Mission  ’69  meeting  in  Kalona.  This  statement  was  made 
by  a white  Mennonite  brother  from  Canada.  There’s  quite 
a bit  of  truth  in  the  statement.  The  statement  quite  clearly 
helped  me  to  see  one  of  the  reasons  why  racism  exists 
in  the  Mennonite  Church.  It  exists  because  somehow  Men- 
nonites as  a whole  do  not  possess  any  feelings  of  guilt  in 
this  matter  of  black  oppression. 

Collectively  the  church  appears  to  be  ignorant  of  her 
sins  toward  the  blacks.  Ignorance  and  isolation  are  the  two 
chief  reasons  why  Mennonites  operate  guiltlessly.  In  1955 
the  Mennonite  General  Conference  was  way  out  ahead  of 
other  churches  when  they  adopted  a “nice’  resolution  that 
clearly  pointed  the  finger  where  it  needs  to  be  pointed.  Yet 
still,  the  church  did  not  respond.  The  church  remained 
as  silent  as  ever.  While  the  blacks  were  being  exploited  in 
every  way  possible,  the  church  simply  peeped  out  through 
her  farms  and  laid  “cool. 

The  Mennonite  Church  has  been  an  introverted  church. 
A church  of  preservation,  and  somehow  that  philosophy  has 
carried  over  into  the  battle  for  human  rights.  Rather  than 
stepping  out  into  the  open  against  the  injustices  to  blacks, 
the  church  maintained  a refrigerator-type  relationship,  in 
that  they  preserved  their  non-involvement  background.  Thus 
the  church  stood  by  and  witnessed  the  inhumane  treatment 
of  black  people  for  some  400  years.  The  church  stood  by 
and  allowed  the  disease  of  segregation  to  shape  her  thinking, 
and  her  isolation  became  more  complete.  The  church  not 
only  allowed,  segregation  to  become  her  pattern  of  life; 
she  allowed  it  to  dominate  America.  The  church  stood 
along  the  sidelines  and  benefited  from  the  cruelty  to  black 
people.  The  church  became  richer  because  of  society’s  treat- 
ment of  blacks.  The  church  adopted  a middle-class  way  of 
life  and  a white  middle-class  way  of  thinking. 

Even  today  the  Mennonite  Church  is  at  a standstill 
amidst  a great  revolution.  The  church  is  asking  all  sorts 
of  funny  questions,  knowing  within  her  “suburbia-minded’’ 
self  she  doesn’t  really  want  to  get  involved.  She  is  uncertain 
of  her  role  because  she  is  suffering  greatly  from  uncon- 
fessed guilt.  The  church  has  tried  to  appease  her  conscience 
but  she  just  can’t  get  around  the  fact  that  she  is  guilty. 

Hubert  L.  Brown  formerly  Mennonite  pastor  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  is  now  pastor  at 
Spencer  Chapel,  Swanton,  Ohio. 


And  that’s  where  we  are  today! 

There  are  some  very  plain  and  basic  reasons  why  the 
church  should  share  corporate  guilt.  She  should  realize  the 
fact  of  her  guilt,  and  the  fact  that  she  has  perpetuated 
the  society’s  attitude  toward  blacks.  And  so  every  time  the 
church  remains  silent  and  defensive  on  social  issues  she  is 
guilty  of  a criminal  act.  The  church  is  guilty  of  allowing  the 
“white-sponsored”  myth  of  black  inferiority  to  exist.  She  is 
guilty  of  promoting  the  “white  psychology  ’ of  control  over 
the  blacks,  making  sure  they  know  their  place.  She  is  guilty 
of  treating  blacks  in  a condescending  way.  She  is  guilty  of 
a churchwide  ignorance  that  exists  concerning  literature  that 
deals  with  black  history  and  black  contributions.  The  church 
is  guilty  of  using  certain  blacks  as  puppets  in  order  to  cover 
her  sin  and  hypocrisy.  Somewhere  along  the  way  the  church 
has  adopted  worldly  views  in  relation  to  blacks.  The  church 
must  come  face-to-face  with  these  facts  about  herself. 

Too  long  has  the  church  bypassed  her  role  and  involve- 
ment with  the  blacks.  Of  course  I would  be  quick  to  men- 
tion that  some  Mennonites  are  beginning  to  wake  up  and  are 
becoming  “black-minded”  and  that  s good.  But  for  a very 
long  time  the  church  had  adopted  the  Jewish  attitude  toward 
the  Samaritans,  in  that  she  had  no  dealings  with  blacks. 
Maybe  it  was  because  Mennonites  did  not  know  any  blacks, 
or  even  dared  to  know  any  of  them.  Now,  of  course,  I 
write  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  the  alarm;  of  saying,  to 
the  church,  “Acknowledge  your  guilt,  and  confess  your 
sins.” 

Somehow  the  church  must  take  a genuine  step  to  break 
out  of  the  comfortable  “rut”  of  “worldly”  thinking  in  terms 
of  racism,  bigotry,  and  slavery.  To  be  an  effective  church, 
there  must  be  a sincere  repentance,  and  “the  Zacchaean 
way  of  reconciliation”  must  be  followed.  When  collective 
manifestation  of  guilt  and  sin  is  evident,  the  church  must 
move  as  a power  force  against  it,  until  it  is  no  longer 
visible.  Salvation  will  then  follow,  but  if  restitution  and 
reawakening  does  not  take  place  within  the  church,  the 
entire  future  of  the  gospel  will  be  weakened,  and  racism 
will  continue  to  persist  I do  not  know  what  it  will  take 
to  jolt  the  church  into  thinking  positive  concerning  these 
facts.  However,  I’m  certain  something  must  take  place  and 
all  the  ready-made  excuses  of  the  past  must  cease.  A 
new  way  must  follow.  And  so,  yes,  the  church  is  guilty. 
Together  we  are  all  guilty,  and  together  we  must  do  some- 
thing to  stop  this  present  system  of  racism!  Q 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

MDS:  For  People  Like  Clem  Isabelle 


Clem  Isabelle  sits  in  her  backyard  amid  her 
ruined  belongings. 


Many  watched  as  Camille  indiscrimi- 
nately destroyed  the  few  material  pos- 
sessions a lifetime  of  frugality  had  allowed 
them.  She  blazed  a cataclysmic  trail  of 
catastrophe  that  went  beyond  staggering 
proportions.  But  even  more  shocking  was 
the  accompanying  human  helplessness  and 
hopelessness. 

Clem  Isabelle  and  her  invalid  husband, 
Lewis,  have  lived  in  a small  house  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  deluged  town  of  Pass 
Christian,  Miss.,  for  the  past  13  years. 
They  have  never  had  much,  but  what 
they  have  had  has  been  precious  to  them. 
This  year  they  lost  it  all,  narrowly  es- 
caping with  their  lives. 

“We  come  near  being  caught  right  in  the 
hurricane,”  Clem  explained.  “We  was 
just  between  the  water.  Just  as  the  front 
part  of  the  house  was  crackin’  up,  the 
Civil  Defense  truck  come  and  says  you 
all  better  get  on  because  you  between  the 
water.  So  they  had  to  come  in  here  and 
pick  up  my  husband  and  wrap  him  up  in 
blankets  and  take  him  on  out.  So  we’ve 
been  out  ever  since. 

“If  we  had  stayed  a little  longer,  we 
would  never  have  got  out.  You  see  where 
the  water  was.  That’s  over  my  head  so  I 
know  we  would  have  got  lost.” 

Clad  in  a surplus  hospital  gown,  she 
stood  in  her  house  in  slick,  stenching  mud 
up  to  the  tops  of  her  canvas  shoes.  The 


wallpaper  was  water-stained  in  a ring 
around  the  room  about  six  feet  high.  All 
around  lay  overturned  and  exploded  fur- 
niture, hardly  recognizable  in  their  gro- 
tesque water-soaked  forms.  The  kitchen 
range  and  table  were  covered  with  a de- 
caying flood  residue.  In  one  bedroom  an 
old  upright  piano  lay  on  its  back,  covered 
with  mud. 

“That’s  all  ruined;  there  ain’t  nothin’  to 
it:  my  washing  machine,  my  stove.  I ain  t 
had  no  water  to  try  to  clean  anything.  And 
for  clothes,  we  don  t have  any  of  that. 
And  this  room  here,  I just  can’t  do  any- 
thing with  it.  Somebody  will  just  have  to 
come  throw  it  all  out.  So  you  see  where 
I'm  at,  huh?”  She  swallowed  hard.  “No 
more  bed.  No  more  bed.  No  more  furni- 
ture. . . .”  She  trailed  off  with  a short 
laugh  to  mask  her  emotions. 

“The  first  time  in  69  years,  the  first 
time,  that  I’ve  been  in  anything  like  this. 
Course  we  had  a little  wind,  but  nothin’ 
like  this.  Never  been  anything  like  this 
before.  We  s both  gettin’  old  and  it’s  hard 
to  get  back  on  our  feet.”  She  stared  at 
the  slimy  remains.  “Yeah,  everything’s 
washed  out,  she  said  hopelessly.  “Yes, 
we  s washed  out. 

Civil  Defense,  upon  finding  themselves 
with  an  invalid  man  on  their  hands,  placed 
him  in  a hospital.  “I  tell  you,  he’s  sick,” 
Clem  said.  “He  is  very  sick.  He  has 
diabetes,  a bad  heart,  plus  he  had  a stroke 
and  high  blood  pressure.  So  he  just  in  a 
fix.  He’s  in  the  hospital  now.  And  the 
thing  is  they’re  trying  to  get  him  out,  but 
where  am  I going  to  put  him?  I’m  living 
with  my  brother  myself  right  now  for  the 
time  being,  but  I couldn’t  take  him  there 
because  they  don’t  have  no  room.  And  you 
can  see  I can’t  take  him  here. 

“I’m  in  debt  at  the  hospital  for  over 
$400  already  and  how  am  I going  to  get 
the  money  to  pay  for  it  I don’t  know.  I 
just  don’t  know.  And  I don’t  have  nowheres 
to  put  him  right  now.  And  we  both  gettin’ 
old  and  can’t  get  out  and  work.  I know 
he’ll  never  work,  poor  old  fella. 

“If  I could  just  have  this  house  patched 
up  good  enough  to  live  in.  I’d  be  satisfied 
for  the  time  being.  If  I could  just  do  that, 
then  maybe  I could  get  my  husband  back 
home,  cause  I won’t  be  able  to  pay  them 
bills.” 

Then  fatalistically,  sobbingly,  “I’m  so 
thankful  to  God  that  we  re  still  here.  I’ll 
make  it.  I’ll  make  it  till  I die,  that’s  one 
thing.  You  never  give  up.” — Burton  Buller. 


Filmstrip  for  Missions  Week 

How  should  Christians  respond  to  the  ur- 
ban crisis?  That  question  precipitated 
several  resolutions  passed  at  Mission  69 
and  General  Conference  sessions  this  past 
summer.  The  Urban-Racial  Council  has 
been  set  up  as  a counseling  body  to  the 
Executive  Committee  and  administrators  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  A $6.00  per 
member  Compassion  Fund  is  to  be  used 
for  home  missions  and  other  projects  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Mission  Board  and  the  Urban-Racial  Coun- 
cil. 

To  help  the  Mennonite  Church  focus 
more  sharply  on  this  critical  problem,  the 
Information  Services  staff  of  the  Mission 
Board  has  prepared  a filmstrip  depicting 
concern  for  and  the  plight  of  minority 
groups.  A copy  of  “A  City  Without  Walls, 
along  with  a reading  script,  has  been  sent 
to  every  pastor  on  the  Board’s  mailing 
list  for  use  as  part  of  Missions  Week  1969 
observances  in  Mennonite  congregations. 

The  63-frame  filmstrip  is  suitable  for  a 
Sunday  morning  “focus  on  missions,”  a 
Sunday  evening  or  small  group  discussion 
starter,  or  as  a supplement  to  the  adult 
mission  study,  Let  My  People  Choose. 

An  optional  recorded  sound  track  to 
accompany  the  filmstrip  is  available  for 
church  libraries  at  the  cost  of  $3.00,  post- 
paid. Write:  Audio-visuals,  Box  370,  Elk- 
hart, Ind. 46514. 

Four  Most  Needed  Items 

Poverty,  war,  and  disaster  in  the  world 
today  have  called  for  increased  giving  of 
material  aid  items  to  meet  these  needs.  This 
year  MCC  is  again  asking  Mennonites  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  people  across  America 
and  Canada  to  give  more  to  help  alleviate 
the  pains  of  the  world. 

Bedding,  used  clothing,  school  kits  and 
supplies,  and  yard  goods  are  the  most 
important  items  needed  at  this  time. 

The  request  for  bedding  is  ever-present. 
This  year  20,000  lightweight  blankets  and 
60,000  heavy  blankets  and  comforters  are 
needed  in  nine  countries.  All  sizes  of 
bedding  can  be  used  and  in  many  cases  the 
darker  colors  are  more  practical. 

Fifty  tons  of  lightweight  used  clothing  are 
needed  in  five  countries,  while  400  tons  of 
heavier  used  clothing  have  been  requested 


in  four  countries 

where 

MCC 

has 

workers  assigned. 

The  request  for 

10,000 

school 

kits 

was  made  by  six  countries. 

While 

many 

of  the  countries  desire  the  supplies  in 
the  specified  kits,  items  such  as  pens,  note- 
books, crayons,  and  scissors  given  in  bulk 
quantities  are  also  accepted. 

Three  hundred  thousand  yards  of  cotton, 
corduroy,  flannel,  muslin,  rayon,  and  wool 
are  needed  in  nine  countries.  The  demand 
for  more  yard  goods  increases  each  year 
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as  the  workers  establish  more  sewing  cen- 
ters and  self-help  projects  in  their  work 
with  the  people. 

Giving  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1969 
by  the  churches  surpassed  the  projected 
goals  of  the  clothing  centers.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  last-quarter  giving  will  help  to 
exceed  the  goal  which  had  been  set  for 
the  year. 

West  Africa  Statement 
Available 

Stanley  Friesen,  missionary  to  West 
Africa,  and  Wilbert  Shenk,  secretary  for 
Overseas  Missions,  have  prepared  a brief 
statement  that  provides  background  to  the 
church  situation  in  Nigeria.  This  statement 
is  a response  to  letters  that  have  come  from 
Nigeria/Biafra — as  well  as  other  parts  of 
West  Africa — during  the  past  several  years 
often  directed  to  members  of  the  Mennonite 
constituency  or  particular  agency  admin- 
istrators requesting  many  kinds  of  assis- 
tance. Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  feels 
that  some  of  these  requests  are  genuine, 
while  others  are  simply  misrepresentation. 

The  statement  attempts  to  provide  some 
background  and  historical  perspective  on 
West  Africa — particularly  based  on  Menno- 
nite mission  work  there — so  that  interested 
persons  might  perceive  the  reasons  for  the 
various  appeals  and  further  evaluate  them. 

Copies  have  been  circulated  to  a number 
of  staff  persons  in  other  agencies,  commit- 
tee members  and  others  who  have  already 
requested  an  interpretation.  Persons  desir- 
ing copies  of  the  statement  should  write  the 
Overseas  Office,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514. 

The  Board  also  plans  to  publish  a revised 
and  enlarged  Uyo  Story  by  Edwin  and  Irene 
Weaver.  This  will  provide  much  more  exten- 
sive information  on  West  Africa.  Publication 
date  will  be  announced  later. 

Urge  Consideration 
for  OMA 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  over- 
seas program  has  approximately  225  per- 
sonnel serving  in  18  fields  on  five  conti- 
nents. From  this  group,  19  are  serving  as 
Overseas  Missions  Associates. 

The  OMA,  a recently  developed  term, 
describes  volunteers  who  take  on  varied 
two-  or  three-year  educational,  medical,  or 
agricultural  assignments,  usually  working 
alongside  long-term  missionaries.  It  pro- 
vides a unique  opportunity  for  single  per- 
sons and  married  couples  to  test  possible 
long-term  interest  in  witness  and  service 
overseas. 

Two  OMA  workers  presently  experienc- 
ing degrees  of  satisfaction  with  this  ar- 
rangement in  Brazil  are  Mike  Yoder,  orig- 
inally from  Eureka,  111.,  and  Keith  Stucky 


of  Hicksville,  Ohio.  Both  are  graduates  of 
Goshen  College  who  began  service  in  May 
and  August,  respectively,  of  this  year. 

Yoder  is  teaching  English  on  a self- 
support  basis  at  Casa  de  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, a cultural  center  jointly  operated  by 
the  Brazilian  government  and  the  U.S. 
Information  Service.  He  also  assists  long- 
term missionaries  Otis  and  Betty  Hochstetler, 
who  operate  Christian  bookstores  in 
Brasilia  and  Taguatina  (a  suburb  of  Bra- 
silia). 

Yoder  is  attempting  to  work  with  the 
church  program,  especially  with  young 
people,  as  an  outreach  of  the  house-fel- 
lowship begun  by  the  Hochstetlers.  He 
also  reports  several  significant  contacts  with 
legislative  officials  arising  out  of  his  school- 
teaching position. 

Stuckv’s  assignment  involves  teaching 
science  and  math  in  the  high  school  de- 
partment of  the  International  School  in 
Curitiba,  Brazil.  He  is  also  giving  mar- 
ginal time  to  youth  work  and  studying  Por- 
tuguese in  hopes  of  relating  both  to 
German  Mennonite  youth  and  native  Bra- 
zilians. Unlike  Yoder’s  situation,  there 
are  no  other  North  American  Mennonite 
missionaries  in  the  area. 

Various  OMA  positions  open  up  period- 
ically at  Mennonite  mission  locations  around 
the  world.  Persons  interested  in  more  infor- 
mation concerning  overseas  service  should 
write  the  Personnel  Office,  Box  370,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.  46514. 


Planning  Continues 
for  New  TV  Spots 

A second  series  of  Family  Life  TV  Spots 
were  discussed  in  Chicago  on  Oct.  15  by 
representatives  from  three  branches  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  The  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  to  reduce  the  number  of  sub- 
mitted scripts  to  six  which  will  be  sent  to 
film  producers  by  the  end  of  November  for 
quotations  on  production  costs. 

The  theme  of  the  new  spots  will  continue 
to  emphasize  the  Christian  belief  that 
God  can  help  improve  family  living.  The 
new  spots  will  deal  specifically  with  family 
communication.  Television  stations  use 
these  spots  as  free  public  service  announce- 
ments. 

On  Dec.  20,  three  scripts  will  be  select- 
ed to  begin  production  on  Jan.  1.  There  will 
be  one  30-second  and  two  60-second  spots. 
Present  plans  anticipate  a release  in  May 
and  June  1970. 

Representing  the  Mennonite  Brethren 
Church  at  the  meeting  were  Louis  Paul 
Lehman  and  Loyal  Martin.  From  the 
General  Conference  Church  were  Rudy 
Regehr  and  Bernie  Wiebe.  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  was  represented  by  David  Augs- 
burger,  Kenneth  Weaver,  James  Fairfield, 
Roy  Umble,  and  David  Thompson  of  Men- 
nonite Advertising  Agency.  Also  attending 


as  consultants  from  Mennonite  Board  ofi 
Missions  were  Harold  Weaver  and  Steve 
Eigsti  of  the  Mission  Board  film  team. 


Thanksgiving  Week,  Nov.  23-30,  has  been  pro- 
claimed by  President  Richard  Nixon  as  Nation- 
al Bible  Week,  an  interfaith  observance  to 
encourage  Bible  reading  among  all  who  are  a 
part  of  the  Judeo-Christian  culture.  This  year 
for  the  first  time  the  American  Bible  Society 
and  the  Laymen's  National  Bible  Committee 
are  joined  by  a Roman  Catholic  agency,  The 
Catholic  Biblical  Association  of  America,  in 
sponsoring  the  observance.  In  calling  attention 
to  it.  President  Nixon  described  the  Bible  as 
“unique  among  books  and  treasured  by  men 
and  nations.' 


Kauffman  on  Sabbatical 

Afghanistan,  a country  which  one  enters 
only  by  air  or  by  camel,  will  be  home  for 
Melva  Kauffman  and  Mable  Kauffman,  79, 
for  the  next  two  years.  According  to  their 
travel  schedule.  Miss  Kauffman,  education 
instructor  on  sabbatical  leave  from  Hess- 
ton  College,  and  her  mother  arrived  in 
Kabul,  the  capital  of  Afghanistan,  Oct.  4, 
at  8: 15. 

This  opportunity  came  to  Miss  Kauffman 
through  a teaching  assignment  from  the  1 
Teachers  College  Columbia  University 
(TCCU)  and  the  United  States  Agency  for 
International  Development  (USAID).  She  , 
will  serve  as  a curriculum  specialist  in 
reading,  spelling,  and  handwriting  for  the 
elementary  school.  The  specific  assignment 
is  not  to  do  classroom  teaching  but  to  di- 
rect a team  of  Afghans  in  the  production 
of  books  for  the  primary  grades  that  will 
be  effective  in  teaching  children  of  Afghan- 
istan reading  and  writing  skills. 
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After  One  Year — Deteriorated 


“It  is  high  time  that  the  church  voice 
|the  need  of  the  refugee  and  proclaim  it  as 
a word  of  truth.  The  refugee,  as  Jesus 
(Christ  said,  cannot  live  by  bread  alone.” 
These  are  the  words  of  a special  findings 
committee  of  local  Christian  representatives, 

I recently  in  session  in  Jordan.  The  commit- 
tee goes  on  to  say  that  organizations 
I from  all  parts  of  the  world  have  generously 
offered  important  material  aid,  but  in  spite 
of  this,  the  basic  needs  of  the  refugees  have 
not  been  met.  Among  the  most  important 
unmet  needs  is  the  need  to  be  treated 
like  another  being,  the  need  to  help  re- 
store dignity,  honor,  and  self-respect. 

A high  official  in  administration  of  the 
UNRWA  organization  evaluated  the  refu- 
gee needs  recently.  “The  physical  condi- 
tions, especially  as  the  temporary  shelters 
are  replacing  the  tents,  have  slightly  im- 
proved the  lot  of  the  refugee,  but  the 
psychological  and  emotional  conditions  have 
greatly  deteriorated  and  are  much  worse  as 
compared  to  a year  ago.” 

After  13  months’  absence,  and  now  re- 
turning to  the  scene,  we  quickly  discover 
this  to  be  true.  It  is  depressing  that  no 
new  or  more  permanent  answers  have 
been  found.  It  is  with  inner  pain  that  we 
observe  that  the  earlier  moderate  and  con- 
siderate position  of  many  of  our  friends  has 
now  hardened. 

Yes,  bread  they  have,  but  “bread”  alone 


has  led  to  expressions  of  bitterness  and 
a feeling  of  futility.  Says  a former  judge, 
now  a refugee  serving  a voluntary  agency, 
“For  more  than  20  years  we  tried  to  be- 
lieve as  we  are  told  again  and  again,  this 
is  temporary,  be  patient,’  but  now  our  pa- 
tience is  exhausted.  We  tried  to  believe  and 
sincerely  hoped  that  peace  and  justice  would 
be  restored.  Now  we  are  learning  how 
to  die  since  we  must  fight  for  the  sake  of 
our  children  and  grandchildren. 

Emotions  are  running  high  in  refugee 
circles,  leading  to  despondency,  anguish,  and 
deeply  hurt  feelings,  and  many  of  them  are 
our  Christian  brothers.  A former  banker 
in  occupied  territory  speaks  for  many  as 
he  described  his  hopelessness.  “It  is  no 
use  anymore  to  wait  for  better  days  in  our 
country;  it  has  gone  too  far.  I must  find 
ways  to  leave  my  homeland  or  die.  We  can- 
not believe  anybody  anymore  as  many  have 
told  us  to  wait  — a better  day  is  coming. 
Even  if  Jesus  Christ  would  come  down  here 
to  tell  me  now,  I could  not  believe  Him.” 

One  bystander  remarked,  “The  extrem- 
ists are  so  serious  about  their  feelings  that 
a change  must  come,  that  they  are  ready 
to  have  their  families  starve  to  death 
rather  than  to  continue  this  welfare  an- 
other 20  years.  This  hurts,  and  cuts  deeply 
into  our  own  hearts  because  only  a year 
ago  this  very  person,  a friend,  anxiously 
listened  in  faith,  about  the  need  for  hope 


and  the  power  of  love. 

These  quotes  reveal  only  in  part  the 
shocking  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
hearts  of  our  brothers  in  the  Middle  East 
after  one  year.  These  incidents  are  clearly 
typical  of  the  changing  mood  everywhere. 
This  strongly  underlines  the  urgency  of  this 
mission  and  others  that  must  follow:  “Man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone.”  With  these 
rapidly  changing  conditions  the  Christian 
church  must  sense  its  mission  to  minister  to 
these  saddened,  burdened,  and  embattled 
victims  of  strife.  We  are  called  to  lift 
burdens,  have  compassion,  give  encourage- 
ment, and  be  peacemakers. 

We  must  continue  to  provide  the  “bread,” 
a basic  essential  for  life.  But  as  we  do,  let 
us  clearly  designate  10  or  even  20  percent 
or  our  annual  budgets  to  seek  ways  to 
help  these  victims  out  of  their  plight.  Un- 
less we  do  so,  we  may  well  save  the  body 
but  lose  the  soul. 

We  are  called  to  minister  to  the  whole 
man.  In  many  ways  this  we  have  done. 
But  now  it  must  come  with  greater  empha- 
sis. What  a great  opportunity  for  the  Chris- 
tian church,  whose  major  task  is  to  minister 
to  the  spirit,  the  inner  being  of  man;  seldom 
has  an  opportunity  been  greater,  and  sel- 
dom has  it  been  so  complex. 

Too  many  voices  across  our  land  have 
said,  “It’s  no  use;  the  Middle  East  problem 
is  so  big,  so  deep,  and  of  such  long  dura- 
tion, there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it. 
In  our  own  land  we  see  apathy,  self- 
centeredness,  as  well  as  immorality  and 
crime  on  the  increase,  in  spite  of  the 
Christian  church  s efforts.  Does  that  give 
us  the  freedom  to  say,  “We  give  up;  what  is 
the  use?”  To  say  there  is  no  use  is  evi- 
dence of  our  lack  of  faith  in  the  power 
of  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  as  it 
can  be  manifested  through  our  own  lives 
in  our  own  day. — Harry  E.  Martens.  (Harry 
and  his  wife  Olga  are  representing  MCC  on 
a three-month  commissioner  assignment  to 
the  Middle  East. ) 

Sailor  Finds  Christ 
by  Radio 

Church  services  on  an  oil  tanker?  Not  in 
the  middle  of  the  sea,  at  least  not  on  most 
oceangoing  vessels.  Sailors  find  themselves 
like  millions  of  others  whose  occupations 
keep  them  from  church  meetings — on-duty 
policemen,  nurses,  long-distance  transport 
drivers,  airline  personnel.  How  shall  these 
people  hear  the  gospel?  Radio  broadcasts 
have  audiences  around  the  clock  and  around 
the  world  representing  all  occupations. 

Seaman  Samuel  Recaman  first  wrote  to 
Luz  y Verdad  broadcast  in  1963.  “I  am  a 
sailor  and  have  heard  your  broadcast  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  on  Trans  World 
Radio. 

“As  you  already  know,  I have  had  cor- 
respondence with  you  for  some  time  and  I 


The  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School  Board  of  Trustees  (seated  left  to  right):  Ralph 
B.  Hedrick,  treasurer,  Hatfield;  Curtis  L.  Bergey,  Telford;  J.  Silas  Graybill,  president,  Doyles- 
town;  (standing  left  to  right):  David  F.  Derstine,  Blooming  Glen;  Norman  K.  Souder,  Spring 
City;  Merrill  S.  Moyer,  secretary,  Harleysville;  Sanford  A.  Alderfer,  Harleysville;  Marvin  A. 
Anders,  Souderton;  Floyd  M.  Hackman,  vice-president,  Souderton.  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite 
High  School,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  began  its  sixteenth  year  with  a student  enrollment  of  289  stu- 
dents. This  enrollment  is  distributed  with  96  seniors,  61  juniors,  77  sophomores,  and  55 
freshmen.  This  enrollment  represents  an  increase  of  four  students  over  the  beginning  of  the 
previous  school  year. 
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want  to  tell  you  that  your  program  has 
been  a great  help  to  me  in  finding  Christ. 

“I  am  a member  of  a church  in  Spain, 
but  right  now  I am  on  board  a Norwegian 
petroleum  boat  that  travels  from  Venezue- 
la to  North  America  and  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  your  programs  much  more 
frequently. 

“And  as  I said,  they  bring  spiritual  re- 
freshment, peace,  and  comfort  to  the  lonely 
life  of  the  sailor.  . . . May  these  humble 
words  be  of  encouragement  to  you.’’ 

Expanding  Opportunities 
in  Hong  Kong 

Eighty  children  are  enrolled  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  primary  school  sponsored  by  the 
Eastern  Board  mission  in  Hong  Kong. 

Fifth  grade  is  being  offered  for  the  first 
time.  Henry  Law  continues  to  direct  the 
school.  Evelyn  Kurtz  teaches  English  part 
time  in  grades  3,  4,  and  5.  Ira  Kurtz  con- 
tinues tutoring  private  English  students. 

Mission  personnel  also  assist  part  time 
in  the  MCC  English  tuition  program,  which 
helps  children  in  grades  4,  5,  and  6 to 
improve  their  English-speaking  ability  and 
to  raise  their  standard  of  English  in  a 

general  way.  The  program  is  in  operation 
four  evenings  a week. 

Henry  Law  continues  to  lead  a youth 

meeting  on  Saturday  evenings  and  a 

Sunday  school  on  Sunday  evenings. 

In  August  a four-day  summer  camp  was 
held  in  the  New  Territories.  It  was  a 

worthwhile  venture  for  sixteen  campers  and 
their  counselors. 

For  the  first  time  a representative  from 
Hong  Kong  attended  the  Southeast  Asia 
work  camp  held  in  Hokkaido,  Japan.  This 
was  a time  for  Japanese  Christians  and 
Christians  from  other  countries  in  South- 
east Asia  to  come  together  as  brothers  in 
Christ.  Where  once  it  was  the  conqueror 
and  the  conquered,  now  all  were  conquered 
— by  the  love  of  Christ. 


Previews  for  Seniors 

Two  previews  for  seniors,  scheduled  at 
Hesston  College  this  year,  give  the  option 
for  students  who  are  unable  to  visit  the 
campus  on  either  weekend  to  come  at  their 
convenience. 

Seniors  from  Kansas  and  surrounding 
states  were  invited  to  the  campus  during 
the  weekend,  Oct.  30-31.  The  second 
preview  will  be  held  during  Thanksgiving 
weekend,  Nov.  27-30,  in  conjunction 
with  activities  for  parents  and  alumni. 
This  preview  is  planned  primarily  for 
students  in  other  distant  states. 


Charles  E.  Shank,  deacon  for  45  years 
at  the  Marion  Mennonite  Church,  Marion, 
Pa.,  died  from  a heart  attack  Oct.  18.  Obitu- 
ary will  follow. 

An  ordination  and  installation  service 

was  held  for  Carl  K.  Newswanger,  Sept. 
14,  at  the  Pueblo  Mennonite  Church, 
Pueblo,  Colo. 

Leonard  Hershey,  Volant,  Pa.,  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Maple  Grove  congrega- 
tion, New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  Sept.  21.  Paul 
Yoder,  Columbiana,  Ohio,  was  in  charge  of 
the  service,  assisted  by  Willis  Breckbill,  Can- 
ton, Ohio.  Bro.  Hershey  had  served  this 
congregation  as  a licensed  minister  for  the 
last  two  years. 

Change  of  address:  David  E.  Hostetler 

from  Campinas,  S.P.,  Brazil,  to  c/o  John 
H.  Yoder,  R.  1,  Mohnton,  Pa.  19540.  Quin- 
tus Leatherman  to  2625  Amherst  Road, 
Apt.  7,  “The  Aspen,’’  Middleton,  Wis. 
53562.  John  F.  Garber  from  Apt.  20,  Men- 
nonite Apts.,  to  400  South  Grant  Street, 
Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

J.  John  J.  Miller  was  ordained  bishop 
for  the  East  Union  congregation,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  Oct.  19.  A.  Lloyd  Swartzendruber 
officiated  at  the  ordination  service,  assisted 
by  Dean  Swartzendruber. 

Rebecca  Stoltzfus  and  her  two  children 
returned  from  Orange  Walk,  British  Hon- 
duras, Oct.  19.  For  the  present  time  they 
are  residing  with  Abner  L.  Fisher,  57 
Strasburg  Pike,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17602. 

Chester  L.  Wenger,  Secretary  for  Home 
Missions  and  Evangelism  of  the  Eastern 
Mission  Board,  Salunga,  Pa.,  is  visiting 
Lancaster  Conference  church  leaders  and 
workers  in  Georgia  and  Florida,  Nov.  2-12; 
also  the  church  in  Anderson,  S.C.,  and 
the  VS  unit  on  Wadmalaw  Island  near 
Charleston,  S.C. 

The  Bowmansville  Mennonite  Church, 

Bowmansville,  Pa.,  on  Nov.  8 will  host  a 
group  of  students  from  Rutgers  and  Drexel 
universities  under  the  leadership  of  Pro- 
fessor Schifreen.  The  Mennonite  Informa- 
tion Center,  Lancaster,  will  provide  a pro- 
gram. 

A special  conference  of  group  leaders 
was  held  in  Mogadiscio  on  Oct.  3.  It  was 
a joint  meeting  of  all  the  chairmen  of  the 
believer  groups  on  the  stations,  as  well  as 
a number  of  missionary  men.  Several  other 
believers  and  missionaries  also  attended. 
The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  bring 
together  group  leaders  to  report  on  current 


situations  and  to  discuss  how  church  activi- 
ties can  be  improved.  Suggestions  were 
given  as  to  how  relationships  can  be  im-  | 
proved  so  that  the  church  can  move  ahead.  I 

Wilfred  Gundlach  and  his  wife  moved 
to  Freising,  north  of  Munich,  West  Ger- 
many, Oct.  15.  The  Gundlachs  are  the  first 
workers  appointed  by  the  Home  Mission 
Society  organized  earlier  this  year  by  the 
Mennonites  in  Bavaria.  This  project  is  a 
venture  of  faith  by  some  concerned  persons  ' 
in  the  Mennonite  congregations.  Eastern 
Board  is  sharing  in  the  planning  and  sup- 
port of  this  project.  Harvey  Miller,  mis- 
sionary to  Luxembourg,  represents  the  * 

board  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
newly  formed  mission. 

Approximately  one  half  of  the  920 
students  enrolled  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  actively  participated  in  the  Oct. 

15  moratorium  by  discussing  the  issues 
surrounding  the  Vietnam  War.  -T 

The  students  dialogued  with  Myron  S. 
Augsburger,  EMC’s  president,  and  Paul  - 

Longacre,  Asia  director  for  Mennonite 

Central  Committee,  following  addresses 
dealing  with  the  Christian  student’s 
response  to  problems  of  war  in  general 
and  the  Vietnam  War  in  particular. 

Special  meetings:  Harold  Fly,  Sehwenks- 
ville,  Pa.,  at  Diller’s,  Newville,  Pa.,  Nov.  _v 
2-9.  Stan  and  Delores  Friesen,  Blooming- 
ton, Ind.,  at  Smithville,  Ohio,  Nov.  6-9. 
Lloyd  Hollinger,  York,  Pa.,  at  Bossier,  - 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Nov.  9-16.  Fred  Augs-  ! 
burger,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  at  Beaver  Run, 
Watsontown,  Pa.,  Nov.  9-16.  James  Harris, 
Anderson,  S.C.,  at  South  Christian  Street, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov.  16-23.  Abner  Miller, 
Pocomoke  City,  Md.,  at  Hartville,  Ohio,  > 
Nov.  16-23.  Russell  Krabill,  Elkhart,  Ind., 

Calendar 


Christian  School  Institute,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  - 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  7,  8. 

Board  of  Education  session,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Nov.  14,  15. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  (Canada)  annual  meet- 
ing, Rockway  Mennonite  School,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
Nov.  15. 

Southwest  Conference,  Downey,  Calif.,  Nov.  27-29. 

Western  VS  Program  Directors  Conference,  Hesston 
Mennonite  Church,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Dec.  1-5. 

Eastern  VS  Program  Directors’  Conference,  Park  View 
Mennonite  Church,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Dec.  8-12. 

Mennonite  General  Council  Meeting,  Chicago,  III., 
Feb.  24,  25,  1970. 

South  Central  Spring  Conference,  Spring  Valley,  Can- 
ton, Kan.,  Apr.  10-12,  1970. 

Virginia  District  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  24-26,  1970. 
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at  Zion,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Nov.  19-23.  Clair 
Hollinger,  Ronks,  Pa.,  at  Williamson,  Pa., 
Nov.  26-30. 

Y New  members  by  baptism:  four  at  Pike, 
Harrisonburg,  Va. ; twelve  at  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  Ind.;  one  by  baptism  and 
one  by  confession  of  faith  at  Methacton, 
Worcester,  Pa. 

Charles  Shenk  reports  from  Kushiro, 

1 Japan:  “In  the  wake  of  our  recent  special 
meetings  with  Ishikawa  Sensei,  our 
Horemco  radio  pastor  of  Sapporo  who  spoke 
-in  four  locations  here  in  the  east  (Kushiro, 

* Tottori,  Nakashibetsu,  and  Shibecha),  we 
: see  new  life  and  growth  in  the  church. 

| Last  Sunday  a young  lady,  Shibata  San, 

' was  baptized  at  Shibecha.  This  was  lay 
pastor  Kondo’s  first  experience  in  perform- 
ing the  baptismal  service.  Before  long,  a 

I newly  married  couple  will  be  baptized  at 
Nakashibetsu.  Baptism  for  two  or  three  is 
planned  for  Tottori  this  fall,  and  a larger 
class  is  being  prepared  for  a Christmas 
i baptism  service  at  Tsurugadai  here  in 
Kushiro.  Many  thanks  for  continuing  to 
stay  behind  the  church  here.’ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Kniss,  Bihar,  India, 
say:  “We  are  anticipating  the  arrival  of 
Ernest  Smucker  and  family  from  Goshen  on 
Oct.  10.  He  is  a surgeon  and  will  help  in 
this  area  until  Nov.  17.  In  January  or 
February  we  expect  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dana 
Troyer,  also  from  Goshen.  He  is  an  oph- 
thalmologist and  will  do  eye  work,  espe- 
'cially  teaching  Mark  to  do  eye  surgery.’’ 
Robert  Otto,  Brussels,  Belgium,  writes: 
“I  was  asked  a month  ago  to  become 
professor  of  religion  in  a nearby  school  for 
[ 13  Protestant  students.  After  working  out 
the  formalities,  I began  teaching  classes 
| last  week.  This  includes  about  eight  hours 
j on  two  afternoons  and  one  morning  a 
i week.’’ 

I*  Willard  Roth  writes  from  Accra,  Ghana: 

■ “The  mood  in  Ghana  is  nothing  short  of 
i electric.  Without  question  the  most  impor- 
| tant  event  since  1957  was  the  inauguration 
1 of  Dr.  Busia  as  prime  minister  on  Oct.  2. 

[►Our  family  witnessed  the  event  from  ring- 
side seats.  Now  Busia  and  associates  need 
■ to  produce  the  goods — and  that’s  where 
the  screws  will  tighten,  for  the  country 
certainly  has  many  odds  staring  it  right 
between  the  eyes.  But  the  resources  are 
here,  and  many  observers  believe  that  the 
.decade  ahead  will  be  different  from  the 
one  just  past.  ” 

Jonathan  Lindell,  executive  secretary 
of  the  United  Mission  to  Nepal,  writes: 
“Evangelist  Jordan  Khan  of  India  has  just 
spent  a strenuous  month  in  this  country. 
He  preached  in  several  churches  and  God 
Jias  used  the  preaching  of  His  Word  to 
awaken,  give  faith  and  renewal  to  many 
people.  The  Calcutta  secretary  of  the 
Bible  Society  spent  some  days  in  Katmandu 
and  one  result  was  the  formation  of  a 
Bible  Society  Committee.  News  has  come 
of  baptisms  in  some  places.  Keep  with  us, 


please.” 

A Latin  America-North  America  Youth 
Team  Exchange  is  being  planned  for  this 
coming  year.  A team  of  five  Latin-American 
youth  with  two  representatives  from  the 
Brazil  Mennonite  Church,  one  from  the 
Uruguay  Mennonite  Church,  and  two  from 
the  Argentine  Mennonite  Church,  will  visit 
Mennonite  churches  in  North  America  for 
a six-week  period  beginning  early  January 
1970.  In  July  and  August  1970  a five-mem- 
ber team  comprised  of  North  American 
youth  will  return  the  visit  to  Latin-Ameri- 
can churches.  A more  complete  report 
appeared  in  the  Sept.  9 church  news  section 
of  Gospel  Herald. 

The  Hannibal,  Mo.,  Voluntary  Service 
unit  was  closed  on  Oct.  28.  The  three  re- 
maining VS-ers  — Marlin  Miller,  Lowell 
Kreider,  and  Jon  Troyer  — came  to  the 
Relief  and  Service  Office  in  Elkhart  on 
Oct.  30  for  reassignment.  “The  closing  in- 
volved a question  of  priorities,”  VS  district 
director  Leonard  Garber  pointed  out.  “It 
was  felt  that  the  local  church  should  carry 
more  responsibility  in  the  Hannibal  com- 
munity, allowing  VS  to  channel  those  re- 
sources into  areas  of  more  desperate  need. 

Merle  Hartzler,  former  program  director 
for  the  Bethel  VS  unit  in  Chicago,  has 
accepted  a half-time  position  as  CPS  spon- 
sor for  Mennonite  I-W’s  employed  by  the 
Evanston,  111.,  Hospital,  and  half-time  as 
assistant  to  Maynard  Brubacher,  project 
director  for  the  Chicago  VS  units.  This  will 
involve  planning  the  summer  programs  and 
acting  as  purchasing  agent  for  the  three 
units,  and  serving  as  Illinois  Conference 
camp  representative. 

The  Mennonite  Commission  for  Chris- 
tian Education  and  Mennonite  General 
Conference  will  need  a secretary  to  serve 
in  their  offices  by  Jan.  1,  1970.  Shorthand 
is  not  required. 

The  Souderton  Provident  Bookstore 
needs  a person  to  work  in  the  office  sup- 
plies, music,  and  Christian  education 
departments.  This  work  could  serve  as 
training  for  someone  interested  in  man- 
aging a Provident  Bookstore.  The  position 
must  be  filled  by  Jan.  1,  1970. 

If  you  have  interest  in  either  of  these 
openings  write:  Personnel  Office,  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Brunk  writes  from  Santa 
Rosa,  Argentina:  “The  building  project  (26 
x 30  ft.  room  and  three  small  classrooms 
at  the  back  of  the  church)  had  been  halted 
for  lack  of  funds,  but  when  the  situation 
was  presented  to  the  group  of  men  who 
advised  on  the  sale  of  the  other  church 
property,  there  was  a generous  response  of 
loans.  A young  men’s  quartet  from  the 
B.A.  Bible  Institute  was  coming  for  a pro- 
gram Aug.  30;  so  that  was  set  as  the  dead- 
line to  have  enough  done  to  dedicate  the 
annex.  That  meant  extra  long  hours  of 
hard  work  but  gave  everyone  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cooperate.  Most  people  are  sur- 


prised at  the  attractiveness  of  the  hall  and 
it  is  certainly  filling  a great  need.” 

Samuel  Rolon,  Brussels,  Belgium,  says: 
“We  had  a very  stimulating  and  inspiring 
service  of  consecration  of  Jose  Luis  Suarez 
as  pastor  on  Sept.  7.  There  was  a good 
response  from  people  outside  the  local 
congregation  that  we  had  invited.  Dave 
Shank  had  a very  good  sermon  on  Is.  42:3, 
Agustin  Bragado  and  Robert  Otto  sang, 
and  then  we  had  the  consecration  act  in 
which  all  the  ministers  present  participated. 
A very  outstanding  fact  was  the  presence 
of  a Spanish  brother  from  Luxembourg. 
Two  other  Spanish  men  came  along  also. 
Now  they  have  invited  me  to  go  to  Luxem- 
bourg Oct.  18,  19  to  hold  meetings.  We 
are  very  glad  for  what  seems  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a Spanish  group  in  this 
neighboring  country.” 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

Your  review  of  some  aspects  of  the  recent 
sessions  of  General  Conference  is  of  particular 
interest  to  me,  especially  since  it  varies  some- 
what from  those  expressed  in  current  issues  of 
Sword  and  Trumpet. 

As  an  interested  delegate,  I was  not  aware  of 
any  unseemly  attitudes  toward  the  draft  resisters 
beyond  the  normal  reaction  and  emotional  involve- 
ments to  be  expected  in  such  situations. 

Regarding  the  draft  resisters,  my  first  thought 
was  to  engage  them  in  conversation;  but  when  I 
realized  that  discussion  was  what  they  were 
angling  for,  I desisted.  I believe  that  they  should 
have  been  largely  ignored  officially.  Their  whole 
strategy  was  for  maximum  impact,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded all  too  well. 

What  actually  happened  was  that  the  draft  re- 
sisters struck  a note  to  which  there  was  a sym- 
pathetic response.  They  found  an  answering 
mood  in  a majority  of  the  delegates.  Suppose  a 
reverse  situation,  in  which  a conservative  group 
had  appeared  in  John-the-Baptist  attire  with  a 
demand  for  some  much-needed  reforms  across  the 
church.  They  would  have  gotten  nowhere. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  former  positions 
on  nonresistance  were  reaffirmed,  I believe  that 
the  action  of  this  conference  represents  a new 
turn  in  our  “peace”  position.  We  are  now  on 
another  watershed.  The  new  stance  is  that  of 
social  reform,  aggressive  action,  and  civic  impact. 
The  “backward’’  Mennonites  have  joined  the 
crusade  with  the  Brethren  and  Quakers  on  social 
action, — J.  Ward  Shank,  Broadway,  Va. 

Let  me  commend  you  for  the  clear  and  solid 
vay  in  which  you  explained  the  draft  resistance 
action  taken  during  the  sessions  at  Turner,  Ore. 
This  kind  of  reporting  should  help  to  clear  away 
misunderstandings  and  help  us  all  to  think  about 
the  implications  of  where  we  are  in  our  disciple- 
ship  in  our  relation  to  the  country  in  which  we 
find  ourselves. — Harold  Bauman,  Goshen,  Ind. 

I cannot  fully  agree  with  Bro.  Nelson  Kauffman 
on  his  Christmas  card  idea,  especially  when  I 
read  dozens  and  dozens  of  letters  that  tell  what 
lovely  cards  have  meant  to  people.  I do  not 
mean  the  kind  with  Santa  Clauses  either,  but 
beautiful  cards  with  thoughtful  verses  have,  I 
believe,  a mission  in  themselves.  If  one  does  not 
wish  to  keep  them,  there  are  many  places  where 
they  can  be  used  as  awards  in  mission  work.  I 
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personally  would  rather  cut  corners  somewhere 
else  than  on  lovely,  appropriately  worded  cards. 
Cards  can  bring  cheer  and  happiness.  To  me  one 
of  the  best  parts  of  Christmas  is  the  lovely  cards 
and  letters  even  though  I am  a very  busy  per- 
son— Mrs.  Ella  Miller,  Nampa,  Idaho. 

The  editorial  and  the  General  Conference  ac- 
tion on  the  draft  question  in  the  Oct.  7 issue  is 
interesting  reading.  It  reminds  one  of  trying  to 
carry  water  on  both  shoulders;  sooner  or  later 
someone  is  going  to  get  wet. 

An  animal  of  solid  color  is  never  named  Spotty. 
The  initial  reaction  to  the  delegation  in  question 
is  significant.  In  view  of  the  practice  recently,  in 
our  circles,  to  equate  change  and  progress,  the 
apparently  easy  move  to  reconciliation  and  con- 
fession may  be  self-explanatory. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  present  fad  of  long  hair 
for  men,  whether  well-groomed  or  matted,  orig- 
inated with  the  Beatles.  What  a source  to  imitate, 
especially  for  avowed  Christians.  And  yet,  num- 
bers of  Mennonite  ordained  men  are  sporting 
side  burns,  etc.,  which  are  corelated  to  the  Beatle 
fad.  This  could  well  be  an  external  evidence  of 
an  inner  desire,  vaunted  under  the  pretext  of 
freedom,  falsely  so-called. 

Paul  begged  the  Romans:  “.  . . Be  not  con- 
formed to  this  world  [Beatle-itis  is  one  area]: 
but  be  ye  transformed.  . . .”  The  inference  is 
obvious.  To  the  Corinthians:  “Doth  not  even 

nature  itself  teach  you,  that,  if  a man  have  long 
hair,  it  is  a dishonor  to  him”  (AV)?  “.  . . to 
wear  long  hair  is  degrading  to  him  ...”  (RSV); 
“.  . . flowing  locks  disgrace  a man  . .”  (NEB). 

What  has  happened  to  our  enthusiasm  for 
modern  versions  of  the  Bible?  The  above  quotes 
from  two  unmistakably  deal  with  the  matter  of 
long  hair  on  men  This  we  ignore,  and  in  a 
brotherly  (?)  way  merrily  travel  on  together  on  a 
“putty,  paint,  and  polish”  basis. 

On  this  point.  General  Conference,  as  a recom- 
mending body,  could  well  have  presented  a time- 
ly suggestion,  based  on  modern  versions  entirely. 
But  such  issues  we  must  not  touch;  even  if  the 
teaching  is  crystal  clear,  in  contrast  to  what  we 
should  tell  the  government  The  latter  we  under- 
take collectively  and/  or  individually,  and  gloat 
over  what  we  are  doing.  What  next? — S.  C.  Bru- 
bacher,  Ayr,  Ont. 

I was  happy  to  see  Bradstreet  Smith  s testi- 
mony in  a recent  issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald. 

“Brad,  as  he  is  familiarly  known  to  most  of 
us  here,  has  brought  a good  measure  of  dignity 
and  culture  to  the  Maple  Lawn  Homes,  but  best 
of  all  he  has  a clear-ringing  testimony  for  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  conspicuously  exem- 
plified in  his  caring  for  patients. 

Brad  and  1 have  a few  things  in  common.  He, 
as  a Friend  (Quaker),  comes  to  a Mennonite  home 
for  the  aged  and  afflicted  to  work  out  a service  of 
love.  I,  a Mennonite,  fifty-one  years  earlier,  went 
to  a Friends’  relief  organization  to  work  out  a 
service  of  love. 

Fifty  years  ago  when  I was  with  the  Friends, 
serving  a stricken  humanity,  little  did  I dream 
that  someday  I would  be  an  invalid,  receiving 
efficient  and  kind  care  by  a “Quaker. 

“Let  brotherly  love  continue”  (Heb.  13:1). — 
Roy  Buchanan,  Eureka,  111. 


Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Bauman,  Lincoln  and  Margaret  (Ovelch),  Glen 
Allan,  Ont.,  eighth  child,  second  son,  Calvin 
Douglas,  Aug.  31,  1969. 

Beidler,  Luke  and  Dorothy  (Godshall),  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Stanley  Ken, 
Sept.  24,  1969. 


Blank,  J.  Mast  and  Fianna  (Kauffman),  Gays 
Creek,  Ky.,  third  child,  first  son,  John  Andrew, 
Sept.  7,  1969. 

Christophel,  Robert  and  Lorraine  (Hunsberger), 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  fourth  child,  second  son, 
Stanley  Monroe,  Sept.  18,  1969. 

Detweiler,  Jake  and  Ruth  (Eash),  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  first  child.  Carmen  David,  Sept.  14,  1969. 

Frey,  George  and  Almeda  (Gingrich),  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Brian  Leslie,  Oct.  5,  1969. 

Ginder,  Jay  and  Ruth  Anne  (Bender),  East 
Petersburg,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Beth 
Anne,  Oct.  11,  1969. 

Gingerich,  Aaron  Edwin  and  Edna  Mary 
(Christner),  Sarasota,  Fla.,  first  child,  Britanv 
Leigh,  Oct.  9,  1969. 

Hofstetter,  Nyal  and  Kathleen  (Kuepfer),  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  first  child,  Larrv  James,  Aug. 
9,  1969. 

Imhoff,  Ralph  and  Rhoda  (Amstutz),  Denver, 
Colo.,  second  daughter,  Roseyn  Nicol,  Dec.  24, 
1968;  adopted,  Oct.  2,  1969. 

Kauffman,  Arlen  and  May  (Joslin),  Manistique, 
Mich.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Stephanie  Joy, 
July  21,  1967;  received  for  adoption,  July  20,  1969. 

Kennedy,  James  E.  and  Elizabeth  (Miller), 
McMinnville,  Ore.,  first  child,  Matthew  Joseph, 
Aug.  23,  1969. 

Koch,  Eric  and  Pauline  ( ),  Coniston,  Ont., 

first  child,  Kevin  Marc,  Aug.  23,  1969. 

Miller,  Loren  and  Bonnie  (Bittinger),  Union- 
town,  Ohio,  first  child,  Sheila  Renee,  Aug.  2,  1969. 

Roth,  Calvin  I.  and  Carletta  (Wilferth),  New 
Holland,  Pa,,  first  child,  Christopher  Scott,  Oct. 
3,  1969. 

Roth,  Nelson  R.  and  Emma  Jane  (Byler),  Mar- 
tinsburg,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Cedric  Mark, 
Oct.  11,  1969. 

Ruth,  C.  Vernon  and  Janet  Marie  (Bechtel), 
Spring  City,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
Darlene  Kae,  Oct.  10,  1969. 

Swihart,  Tom  and  Jane  (Greenawalt),  Walsen- 


burg,  Colo.,  first  child,  Mark  Thomas,  Sept.  27 
1969. 

Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  ► 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Alderfer — Krupp. — Jacob  L.  Alderfer,  Fran- 
conia, Pa.,  and  Marion  Krupp,  Souderton,  Pa., 
by  Richard  C.  Detweiler,  assisted  by  Floyd  Hack- 
man,  Oct.  11,  1969. 

Burkhart — Beachy. — Wayne  E.  Burkhart,  Bru- 
tus, Mich.,  Maple  River  cong.,  and  Donna  Carol 
Beachy,  Greenwood  (Del.)  cong.,  by  Millard  A. 
Benner,  Aug.  17,  1969. 

Byler — Roche. — Richard  Byler,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  Bethel  cong.,  and  Patty  Roche,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Catholic  Church,  bv  Ralph  M.  Smucker, 
Sept.  20,  1969. 

Greenleaf — Honsaker. — David  N.  Greenleaf, 
Martinsburg,  Pa.,  Church  of  God,  and  Linda  F. 
Honsaker,  Roaring  Spring,  Pa.,  Martinsburg  cong., 
by  Clyde  D.  Fulmer,  Oct.  11,  1969. 

Heatwole — Goshow. — Leo  E.  Heatwole,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Weavers  cong.,  and  Carol  Ann 
Goshow,  Forksville,  Pa.,  Estella  cong.,  by  Henry 
M.  Goshow,  father  of  the  bride,  assisted  by  De- 
Witt  Heatwole,  father  of  the  groom,  Sept.  27, 
1969. 

Heller — Pritts. — Ernest  Lloyd  Heller,  Pleasant 
Grove  cong.,  Salix,  Pa.,  and  Janet  Kay  Pritts, 
Meversdale  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Ross  D.  Metzler,  Sept. 
20,  1969. 

Hershberger — Bontrager. — Paul  E.  Hersh- 

berger, Jr.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Ruth  Bontrager, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  both  of  Fairview  Conservative 
cong.,  by  John  L.  Ropp,  Oct.  11,  1969. 


If  you  are  seeking  . . . 

A Better  Way  to  Invest  Your  Funds 


consider 


■ 


MENNONITE  PUBLISHING  HOUSE  DEBENTURE  NOTES 

— are  an  investment  in  church-owned  publishing. 

— earn  interest  at  the  rate  of  5%  for  one  to  three 
years  and  6%  for  four  years  or  more. 

— allow  your  money  to  go  to  work  immediately  for  you 
and  the  church,  helping  to  provide  wholesome 
Christian  literature. 


MENNONITE  PUBLISHING  HOUSE  GIFT  ANNUITIES 

— offer  regular  guaranteed  for  life  income  as  high  as 
8%,  depending  on  your  age 
— provide  utmost  security  without  investment  worries. 

— provide  substantial  tax  savings. 


J.  R.  Buzzard,  Treasurer 
MENNONITE  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 
Scottdale,  Pa.  1 5683 
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Mast — Miller. — Allen  Mast,  Alden,  N.Y.,  and 
Cynthia  Miller,  Topeka,  Ind.,  by  Joseph  J, 
Swartz,  Aug.  23,  1969. 

Nice — Bergey. — Henry  L.  Nice  and  Alverda 
i.  Bergey,  both  of  Telford,  Pa.,  Franconia 
cong.,  by  Curtis  Bergey,  Oct.  11,  1969. 

Quist — Miller. — Paul  Quist,  Atwater,  Minn., 
and  Rachel  Miller,  Wellman  (Iowa)  cong.,  by 
Ron  Kennel,  Aug.  23,  1969. 

Roes — Moser. — Melvin  Roes,  Lowville,  N.Y., 
Naumburg  Conservative  cong.,  and  Judith  Moser, 
Lowville,  N.Y.,  Croghan  Conservative  cong., 
by  Richard  Zehr,  assisted  by  Elmer  Moser,  July 
|* *L2,  1969. 

Roggie — Roes. — Joseph  Roggie,  Carthage, 
N.Y.,  and  Janice  Roes,  Lowville,  N.Y.,  both  of 
the  Naumburg  Conservative  cong.,  by  Richard 
Zehr,  assisted  by  Elmer  Moser,  July  19,  1969. 

Thomas — Shetler. — Richard  Duane  Thomas 

and  Sherrill  Corleen  Shetler,  both  of  Hollsopple, 
Pa.,  Carpenter  Park  cong.,  bv  John  H.  Kraybill, 
Sept.  20,  1969. 

i • Welfley — Geiser. — Charles  Maynard  Welfley, 

I Greenwood  (Del.)  cong.,  and  Susanne  Elizabeth 
I Geiser,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Sonnenberg  cong.,  by  Ray 
Himes,  Sept.  27,  1969. 

Yoder — King. — Ray  M.  Yoder,  Huntingdon, 
Pa.,  and  Amelia  B.  King,  Belleville,  Pa.,  both  of 
' the  Allensville  cong.,  bv  Paul  E.  Bender,  Oct. 
17,  1969. 

Zehr — Yoder. — Mark  Zehr,  Croghan  (N.Y.) 
("Conservative  cong.,  and  Pauline  Yoder,  Spartans- 
' burg,  Pa.,  Valley  View  cong.,  by  Richard  Zehr, 
assisted  by  Daniel  Johns,  Oct.  4,  1969. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
,bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Beckler,  Aaron,  son  of  Peter  and  Lavina 
(Stutzman)  Beckler,  was  born  at  Milford,  Neb., 
Feb.  22,  1890;  died  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Oct.  4, 
1969;  aged  79  y.  7 m.  12  d.  On  Aug.  27,  1911, 
he  was  married  to  Manerva  Erb,  who  died  Dec. 
21,  1968.  Surviving  are  7 children  (Verna — Mrs. 
Lawrence  Kuhns,  Ella — Mrs.  Merton  Schweitzer, 
Marie — Mrs.  Alarion  Schweitzer,  Erma — Mrs. 
r Cllis  Hartzler,  Laurene — Mrs.  Wallace  Carter, 

(Margaret — Mrs.  Wayne  Hazelton,  and  Merlyn), 
32  grandchildren,  25  great-grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Ira),  and  3 sisters  (Sarah — Mrs.  Ben  J 
i Hochstetler,  Laura — Mrs.  John  Stoltzfus,  and 
Ollie — Mrs.  Ora  Hochstetler).  He  was  preceded 

* in  death  by  one  son  (Cleo).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Wellman  Church,  where  funeral  services 
,were  held  Oct.  8,  with  Ron  Kennel  officiating. 

Campbell,  Herman  T.  B.,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Odessa  (Swink)  Campbell,  was  born  in  Augusta 
Co.,  Va.,  June  27,  1883;  died  in  Augusta  Co., 
Oct.  5,  1969;  aged  86  y.  3 m.  8 d.  On  Apr.  1, 
1908,  he  was  married  to  Fannie  Parrett,  who 
survives  Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Raymond 
E.  C.,  Lester  B.  C.,  Herman  S.  C.,  and  Harold 
P C. ),  2 daughters  (Edna — Mrs.  Marvin  T. 
k Kiser  and  Thelma — Mrs.  Oren  S.  Kiser),  27 
grandchildren,  22  great-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Berdie  Breeden).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Springdale  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Oct.  8,  with  F.  E.  Weaver,  Harold 
G.  Stoltzfus,  Paul  L.  Wenger,  and  John  D.  Martin 
officiating. 

Crouse,  Sarah  K.,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
and  Nancy  K.  Stover,  was  born  in  Lebanon  Co., 
,Pa.,  Oct.  11,  1884;  died  at  the  Oreville  Mennonite 
Home,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept.  29,  1969;  aged  84  y. 
11  m.  18  d.  She  was  married  to  B.  Frank  Crouse, 
.who  preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving  are  2 chil- 
dren (John  N.  and  Edna — Mrs.  Ralph  G.  Zim- 
merman), 3 grandchildren,  and  4 stepchildren 
(Bertha — Mrs.  Clayton  Graybill,  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 
Snader,  Charles  G.,  and  Harry  I.).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Groffdale  Church.  Funeral  ser- 


vices were  held  Oct.  2,  with  Eli  Sauder,  Charles 
Wert,  and  Landis  Brubaker  officiating;  interment 
in  Groffdale  Cemetery. 

Garber,  Alma  Allilian,  daughter  of  David 
D.  and  Elizabeth  (Zehr)  Zehr,  was  born  at 
Manson,  Iowa,  Aug.  12,  1899;  died  at  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa,  from  a heart  attack,  Oct.  8,  1969;  aged 
70  y.  1 m.  26  d.  On  May  10,  1922,  she  was 
married  to  Clyde  E.  Garber,  who  died  Oct.  10, 
1967.  Surviving  are  5 children  (Carol — Mrs.  John 
Birkey,  Irvin,  Lavonne — Mrs.  Wayne  Bohn, 
Eugene,  and  Daryl),  24  grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (Alvin).  She  was  a member  of  the  Man- 
son  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Oct.  11,  with  D.  Richard  Miller  and  Nick  Stoltz- 
fus officiating;  interment  in  Rose  Hill  Cemetery. 

Gehman,  David  H.,  son  of  the  late  Enos  and 
Sarah  (Hiestand)  Gehman,  was  born  at  Bally, 
Pa.,  Apr.  15,  1894;  died  at  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Hos- 
pital, Aug.  22,  1969,  as  a result  of  injuries  re- 
ceived when  hit  with  a pickup  truck  in  front  of 
his  home;  aged  75  y.  4 m.  7 d.  On  Oct.  14, 
1928,  he  was  married  to  Emma  Moyer,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Anna 
Mary — Mrs.  Harold  Heisey),  4 grandchildren, 
one  brother  (Harvey  H.),  and  one  sister  (Elsie 
— Mrs.  Abram  Godshall).  He  was  a member  of 
Stauffer’s  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 


Aug.  25,  with  Frank  Zeager  officiating;  interment 
in  Hereford  Old  Mennonite  Cemetery,  Bally, 
Pa.,  with  Paul  E.  Longacre  and  James  C.  Long- 
acre  officiating  at  the  graveside  services. 

Gerber,  Christian  Z.,  son  of  Daniel  and 
Annie  (Zehr)  Gerber,  was  born  near  Crosshill, 
Ont.,  May  14,  1890;  died  at  his  home.  Sept.  15, 
1969;  aged  79  y.  4 m.  1 d.  On  June  7,  1923, 
he  was  married  to  Magdalena  Lichty,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Ralph,  Roy, 
and  Murray),  8 grandchildren,  one  brother  (Dan- 
iel), and  one  sister  (Lena — Mrs.  James  Birming- 
ham). He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother 
and  one  sister.  He  was  a member  of  the  Maple 
View  Church,  Wellesley,  Ont.,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Sept.  18,  with  Alvin  Leis  and 
Chris  O.  Erb  officiating. 

Graber,  Levi,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Graber, 
was  born  in  Daviess  Co.,  Ind.,  Apr.  18,  1884; 
died  at  Rolette,  N.D.,  July  18,  1969;  aged  85  y. 
3 m.  On  Dec.  13,  1906,  he  was  married  to  Katie 
Gingerich,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 
sons  (Abraham,  Joseph,  Emery,  Owen,  and  J. 
Ervin),  7 daughters  (Saloma — Mrs.  Lous  B. 
Gray,  Sarah — Mrs.  Ben  Stevens,  Catherine — Mrs. 
Milo  Hochstetler,  Ada — Mrs.  Tobias  Slabaugh, 
Elizabeth — Mrs.  Dan  Slaubaugh,  Annie — Mrs. 
Elmer  Slaubaugh,  and  Mary — Mrs.  Richard  Yoder), 


TIMOTHY 


The  Young  Elder 

by  Mary  Helm  Clarke 

Here  is  a novel  that  was  prepared 
as  the  result  of  a Sunday  school 
class  asking,  Why?  Why  did  Paul 
choose  Timothy,  a young  man  of 
sixteen,  to  take  the  place  of  Mark? 
Why  was  Timothy  chosen  to  head 
the  church  at  Ephesus  instead  of 
the  great  orator,  Apollos? 


Timothy,  whose  father  was  a Greek,  is  portrayed  as  a young  athlete 
who  has  great  potential  in  the  Olympics.  Then  along  comes  the 
Apostle  Paul  with  other  plans  for  Timothy.  Timothy  can't  do  both. 
A decision  has  to  be  made. 

In  the  story  you  meet  many  other  characters  who  lived  in  Timothy's 
day.  You'll  find  the  story  exciting.  Details  of  Timothy's  life  will 
appear  that  are  normally  overlooked  when  reading  the  Scripture. 
8361  -1  602-X  $3.95 
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53  grandchildren,  53  great-grandchildren,  6 great- 
great-grandchildren,  5 brothers  (Daniel,  John, 
Peter,  Amos,  and  William),  and  4 sisters  (Anna — 
Mrs.  William  Schietert,  Amanda  Helmuth,  Eliza- 
beth— Mrs.  Levi  Bontrager,  and  Lucy — Mrs.  Mose 
Bontrager).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Lakeview  Church,  Wolford,  N.D.,  July  22,  with 
Eli  Hochstetler  and  Vernon  Hochstetler  officiat- 
ing. 

Kauffman,  Donald  Eugene,  son  of  William 
and  Edna  (Lehman)  Kauffman,  was  born  at 
Rensselaer,  Ind.,  June  30,  1933;  died  at  Brook, 
Ind.,  Oct.  10,  1969;  aged  36  y.  3 m.  10  d.  As  a 
child,  he  suffered  an  accident  that  left  him  with 
an  affliction,  which  later  required  an  extended 
hospital  stay.  His  rehabilitation  was  remarkable 
and  for  the  last  three  years  he  had  been  em- 
ployed. He  died  unexpectedly  in  his  sleep.  Sur- 
viving are  his  mother  and  stepfather  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Steven  Yoder),  one  brother  (Dale),  and  2 
sisters  (Marian  and  Evelyn — Mrs.  Theron  Weldy). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Burr  Oak  Church,  where  funer- 
al services  were  held  Oct.  13,  with  Ted  Eash 
and  Henry  Stoll  officiating. 

Lapp,  Martha  M.,  daughter  of  the  late  Jona- 
than and  Nancy  (Detweiler)  Lapp,  was  born  at 
Volant,  Pa.,  Dec.  25,  1890;  died  at  the  Jameson 
Memorial  Hospital,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  Oct.  3,  1969; 
aged  78  y.  9 m.  22  d.  She  was  married  to 
Christian  K.  Lapp,  who  died  Feb.  18,  1952.  Sur- 
viving are  8 children  (Ruth — Mrs.  David  Hel- 
muth, Mary — Mrs.  Roy  Steward,  Martha — Mrs. 
George  Toda,  Margaret — Mrs.  Frank  Miller,  Lois 
—Mrs.  Sam  Alfredo,  John,  Jonathan,  and  Joseph), 
13  grandchildren,  4 great-grandchildren,  one 
brother  (John  Lantz),  and  one  sister  (Saloma — 
Mrs.  Menno  Moose).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Maple  Grove  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held,  with  Leonard  D.  Hershey  officiating. 

Roth,  Clayton  R.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Melinda 
Roth,  was  born  in  East  Zorra  Twp.,  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  Sept.  20,  1938;  died  at  Winnipeg,  Man., 
Sept.  12,  1969;  aged  30  y.  11  m.  23  d.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  father,  he  is  survived  by  one  brother 
(Stanley)  and  2 sisters  (Alice — Mrs.  Nick  Szyd- 
lowski  and  Esther — Mrs.  Ronald  Wilton).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  his  mother.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Nairn  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held,  with  Wilfred  Schlegel  and 
Albert  Zehr  officiating. 

Slaubaugh,  Albert  Job,  son  of  Simon  and  Lydia 
Slaubaugh,  was  born  at  Mylo,  N.D.,  Apr.  16, 
1916;  died  at  his  home  near  Wolford,  N.D., 
Sept.  25,  1969;  aged  53  y.  5 m.  9 d.  On  Oct.  19, 
1937,  he  was  married  to  Edith  Brown,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  12  children  (Donald, 
Edward,  Richard,  Howard,  Lois,  Maynard,  Lola, 
Lily — Mrs.  Raymond  Gingerich,  Lila,  Leona, 
Floyd,  and  Lambert),  9 grandchildren,  4 sisters, 
and  7 brothers.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
his  parents  and  3 brothers.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Lakeview  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Sept.  29,  with  Eli  Hochstetler  and 
Vernon  Hochstetler  officiating. 

Stoll,  John  H.,  son  of  Joseph  S.  and  Annie 
(Gingerich)  Stoll,  was  born  in  Daviess  Co.,  Ind., 
Jan.  7,  1900;  died  at  Wolford,  N.D.,  July  19,  1969; 
aged  69  y.  6 m.  12  d.  On  Mar.  9,  1920,  he  was 
married  to  Minnie  Ashton,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  10  children  (Charles,  Robert,  Doro- 
thy— Mrs.  George  Zook,  James,  John  Jr.,  Zetta 
— Mrs.  George  Graber,  Howard,  Ruby — Mrs.  Paul 
Miller,  Delbert,  and  Donald),  38  grandchildren, 
8 great-grandchildren,  4 brothers  (Abraham, 
Levi,  Roy,  and  Eli),  and  one  sister  (Goldy  Hoch- 
stetler). He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Frank)  in  1925.  On  May  10,  1931,  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  and  served  the  Lakeview 
congregation  until  1953.  He  served  the  confer- 
ence district  in  a number  of  ways  including  sever- 
al terms  as  field  evangelist.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Berea  Church  near  Montgomery,  Ind.  Funer- 
al services  were  held  at  the  Lakeview  Church, 
Wolford,  N.D.,  July  23,  with  Orvin  Hooley  and 
Vernon  Hochstetler  officiating. 
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VS:  A Woman's  Eye  View 

By  Esther  Steckle 


Esther  Steckle  (center)  and  Ruth  Ann  Bowman  (right)  conduct  story  time 
hour  for  their  Spanish  girls  club  at  the  Carlsbad  unit.  Both  girls  are 
from  Ontario  and  have  since  completed  their  service  terms. 


I feel  that  God  led  me  to  Carlsbad,  N.M.,  for  a purpose.  I 
had  come  to  the  end  of  myself  and  let  Him  take  over.  God 
showed  me  that  there  is  a lot  to  living,  but  I have  to  decide 
how  to  use  my  life.  It  was  here  in  VS  that  I considered 
furthering  my  nursing  education.  Again  I needed  patience  and 
the  faith  that  if  I passed  my  exams,  it  was  God’s  will  that  I 
go  to  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  Only  three  weeks  before 
my  VS  term  expired,  I heard  from  EMC  that  I had  been 
accepted. 

Work  here  has  been  busy  and  strenuous.  My  time  at  St. 
Francis  Hospital  proved  educational.  The  many  friends  I met 
will  long  be  remembered  for  their  willingness  to  assist  me  as 
a newcomer. 

As  for  any  peace  witness  left  here,  at  times  I felt  it  was 
more  difficult  to  make  and  keep  “peace’  in  the  unit  than 
in  the  community.  It’s  a good  thing  the  community  is  not 


Esther  Steckle,  Wingham,  Ont.,  recently  completed  a one-year  term  of  Voluntary 
Service  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  as  a licensed  practical  nurse  at  St.  Francis 
Hospital  in  conjunction  with  the  Carlsbad,  N.M.,  VS  unit.  She  is  now  a student  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


aware  of  all  the  problems  that  exist  in  a unit  or  I’m  sura 
they  would  consider  us  hypocrites. 

Any  girl  entering  VS  had  better  be  prepared  to  cry  more 
than  she  ever  cried  before,  to  take  more  than  her  share  o 
criticism,  to  hear  very  few  “thank  you’s  for  the  little  thing, 
done  for  fellow  VS-ers,  and  to  pray  harder  than  she  ha 
ever  prayed  before.  Also  she  must  be  ready  to  be  accepted 
by  community  girls  for  the  sake  of  getting  a fellow  from  thr 
unit. 

There  is  much  involved  in  unit  life.  Trying  to  accept  boy 
who  feel  their  only  responsibility  lies  in  their  hospital  assign 
ment  can  prove  rather  disgusting.  The  program  director 
have  worked  hard  all  day,  and  the  other  girl  in  the  uni 
has  worked  at  the  hospital  and  is  tired  too!  But  no — th< 
girls  have  to  keep  going  while  the  boys  sleep  or  just  spraw 
on  the  davenport  for  a favorite  TV  program. 

Boys  have  it  far  too  easy.  What  sacrifice  is  it  when  the 
receive  money  from  home  or  church?  Their  parents  sa 
“phone  home  collect.’  It  seems  that  more  stress  should  b 
placed  on  plus  service  in  the  community.  When  asked  wh< 
would  teach  Bible  school  this  summer,  not  one  boy  volun 
tee red! 

Service — what  is  service?  I have  some  very  mixed  feeling 
about  the  whole  VS  program.  I believe  it  is  great  if  not  usee 
to  advantage. 

Why  not  put  all  conscientious  objectors  through  an  inten 
sive  training  program  similar  to  “boot  camp’’ — make  then 
realize  what  it  is  to  show  respect,  accept  responsibility,  anc 
to  show  others  what  a Christian  peace  witness  is?  These  boy 
need  to  be  screened  more  thoroughly  before  being  sent  t( 
units.  What  secular  program  or  school  admits  anyone  withou 
his  first  meeting  certain  obligations? 

It’s  easy  for  Mennonite  boys  to  enter  this  program  be 
cause  it  is  expected  of  them.  It’s  somehow  considered  a mon 
noble  calling  than  CPS.  It’s  much  harder  to  actually  live  uj 
to  the  original  objectives  of  the  VS  program. 

I’m  afraid  all  I’ve  done  thus  far  is  criticize.  I have  to  b 
honest  about  this  or  I can’t  live  with  myself.  The  counse 
given  by  the  unit  leaders  was  really  great.  Their  responsi 
bilities  must  be  and  are  difficult.  We’ve  had  great  times  to 
gether — laughing,  joking,  hiking,  and  sharing  unit  devotions 

Girls  club  was  one  way  of  learning  to  know  communit 
people.  For  some,  doing  crafts  and  listening  to  Bible  storie 
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held  their  interest.  Praying  together  was  a new  experience 
for  some  of  the  girls.  My  last  day  in  club  each  girl  prayed 
for  me.  A number  also  attended  our  vacation  Bible  school. 
Other  activities,  such  as  singing  at  Landsun  Home,  WMSA, 


etc.,  also  were  very  much  worthwhile. 

What  was  accomplished  by  my  being  in  Carlsbad  is  difficult 
to  say.  I pray  that  the  little  I was  able  to  accomplish  while 
serving  in  Carlsbad  will  have  achieved  some  eternal  worth. 

□ 


"Take  Your  Hands  Off,  Daddy;  I'm  Driving" 

By  Morris  Chalfant 


Do  you  remember  when  you  learned  to  drive?  Didn  t you 
sit,  as  I did,  on  your  daddy’s  lap  with  your  little  hands  on 
the  wheel,  and  say,  “Take  your  hands  off,  Daddy;  I’m  driv- 
ing ”?  But  all  the  time  you  thought  you  were,  his  knee  was 
i pressing  on  the  bottom  of  the  steering  wheel,  quite  without 
I your  knowledge,  seeing  that  it  never  went  too  far  off  the 
road  or  was  wrecked. 

Remember?  You  are  not  too  childish  to  think  your  father 
was  driving  that  day — you  are  childish  to  think  he  was  not. 
Though  God  seems  to  almost  allow  us  childish  humans  to 
! wreck  His  world — we  won’t,  and  it  will  be  here  tomorrow; 

; God  will  see  to  that.  His  knee  still  presses  the  cosmic 
[ 'wheels. 

In  the  doctrine  of  Providence,  it  takes  the  full  range  of 
| life’s  elements — pleasure  and  pain,  bitter  and  sweet,  sun- 
shine and  shade — to  make  the  full  man. 

The  doctrine  of  divine  Providence  is  the  belief  that  there 
is  a divine  condition  present  in  all  the  conditions  of  life. 

I Although  we  do  not  know  the  reasons  for  all  of  God’s  provi- 
dential preparations,  He  has  reasons,  and  we  rest  our  case. 

1 Jesus  wanted  to  show  how  personal  and  careful  our  heaven- 
ly Father’s  knowledge  of  us  is.  He  said:  “Do  not  two  spar- 
rows sell  for  a cent  apiece?  And  yet  not  one  of  them  can 
j fall  to  the  ground  without  your  Father’s  notice.  Even  the 
; very  hairs  on  your  head  have  all  been  counted  by  God.  So 
1 stop  being  afraid;  you  are  worth  more  than  many  sparrows. 

Paul  must  have  been  thinking  about  this  when  everyone 
| on  the  boat  was  very  much  frightened  at  the  threat  of  ship- 
’)  wreck.  His  faith  was  in  God  because,  in  answer  to  prayer, 
I he  had  been  assured  God  would  protect  them  all  from  drown- 
| ing.  When  Paul  tried  to  calm  others,  he  expressed  their 
l deliverance  from  danger  and  harm  by  saying:  “Not  a hair 
will  be  lost  from  the  head  of  a single  one  of  you.’ 

It  was  providence  to  take  the  crudest,  crudest  instrument 
of  shame  and  destruction  and  make  it  the  transcendent  sym- 
bol of  salvation.  Ever  since  man  in  his  hardest  hour  has 
turned  his  thought  again  to  Christ  in  Gethsemane  and  at 


Calvary,  and  the  greatest  help  has  come  from  realizing  the 
Redeemer’s  endurance  and  the  love  divine  He  discloses  on 
the  cross.  It  was  Christ’s  love  that  made  the  cross  what  it 
is  in  our  thinking — the  sign  of  the  divine  Savior’s  goodness 
and  power  and  abiding  love. 

Instead  of  war  denying  the  goodness  of  God,  it  is  evil 
crucifying  the  good  again  and  it  is  a challenge  to  every  mor- 
tal to  be  used  to  further  God’s  good  will  in  redeeming  earth 
from  this  sin.  Events,  as  they  come,  in  place  of  crushing 
us,  call  to  us  to  be  agents  of  eternal  providence  for  the 
better  day  when  men  shall  win  salvation  from  the  shackles 
of  war  and  shall  throw'  off  the  chains  of  slavery  to  greed, 
lust,  hate,  pride,  and  sin  which  mar  and  destroy  life. 

Despite  the  inscrutability  of  the  problem  of  evil,  the 
providence  of  God  blazes  forth  as  a burst  of  sunlight  through 
a cloud,  even  from  out  the  chaos  wrought  by  man.  This 
universe  abounds  with  proofs  of  God  s providence.  Should  we 
then  presume  to  judge  God  s methods  of  dealing  with  His 
creatures  for  their  own  good?  Let  us  rather  pray  with 
humility  and  confidence:  “In  Thee,  O my  faithful  and  loving 
God,  have  I hoped  and  trusted. 

A blind  boy  was  walking  with  his  father  in  the  garden. 
Suddenly  the  father  saw'  his  brother,  the  lad  s uncle,  in  the 
garden  path.  He  picked  up  the  blind  lad,  swung  him,  and 
sent  him  hurtling  through  the  air  into  the  arms  of  his  uncle, 
the  lad  laughing  heartily  all  the  while. 

His  uncle  asked,  “Weren  t you  frightened,  lad,  when  you 
didn’t  know  where  your  father  was  throwing  you?  The  boy 
replied,  with  royal  faith,  “No,  sir;  I just  know'  my  daddy  well 
enough  to  know  that  he  would  never  throw  me  into  any 
arms  that  would  hurt  me.” 

Is  your  faith  like  that?  Do  you  trust  God  never  to  throw 
you  into  any  circumstance  which,  though  it  might  hurt,  or 
seem  to,  would  never  really  injure  you?  Can  you  honestly 
say,  “He  leadeth  me:  O blessed  thought!  O words  with 
heavenly  comfort  fraught!  Whate’er  I do,  where’er  I be,  still 
tis  God’s  hand  that  leadeth  me”?  D 
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Nurture  Lookout 


A Pilot  Model 
Couples'  Retreat 

From  Oct.  17  to  19  thirteen  couples  representing  nine  dis- 
trict conference  Christian  education  and  WMSA  committees 
attended  a pilot  model  couples’  retreat  at  Laurelville  Church 
Center.  It  was  sponsored  by  the  MCCE  and  the  WMSA.  The 
purpose  was  to  discover  the  deeper  meanings  of  husband-wife 
relations,  and  to  receive  training  in  giving  leadership  to 
similar  retreats  in  their  respective  conferences. 

Well-established  homes  may  have  regular  family  worship, 
attendance  at  church  services,  grace  at  meals,  Christian  books 
and  periodicals  on  the  table,  Bible  mottoes  and  pictures  on 
the  walls,  yet  lack  in  satisfactory  family  relations.  The  spiri- 
tual quality,  security,  and  resources  of  the  family  are  not  de- 
rived from  external  exercises  and  patterns,  but  rather  from 
personal  relations  and  understandings  with  both  Christ  and 
one  another. 

This  involves  our  acceptance  of  one  another  as  well  as  of 
Christ.  This  is  not  easy.  Many  find  it  difficult  to  accept 
Christ  as  their  Lord  and  Savior  and  to  rest  in  His  forgive- 
ness. Perhaps  even  more  find  it  difficult  to  accept  each  other 
as  husbands  and  wives,  also  maturing  children  with  all  their 
idiosyncrasies,  rebellion,  and  self-assertiveness.  Many  families 
find  it  difficult  to  be  positive  Christian  witnesses  in  their  com- 
munities. Some  can  say  the  right  words,  ask  significant  ques- 
tions, participate  in  church  and  community  activities,  but 
still  can’t  enjoy  a real  positive  Christian  family  relationship. 

To  help  these  families  is  not  a matter  of  verbal  or  written 
instructions.  Family  relationships  are  not  learned  and  devel- 
oped from  an  instructor  or  a schedule.  Rather,  a process  of 
building  relations  is  required.  The  couples’  retreat  was  such 
a process.  The  couples  in  their  evaluation  reported  experi- 
ences and  insights  never  before  understood  although  they  had 
read  books  and  articles,  and  participated  in  courses  in  school. 
Some  were  able  to  reconcile  their  differences,  resolve  their 
resentments,  and  discover  new  relationships  of  real  joy  and 
peace.  All  expressed  their  approval  of  this  experience  and 
their  hope  that  more  such  retreats  may  become  possible  for 
other  couples. 

There  are  many  resource  persons  throughout  the  church 
who  are  available  to  lead  such  retreats.  District  conferences 
and  congregations  are  encouraged  to  plan  for  them.  They  may 
be  held  in  camp  settings,  on  school  campuses,  or  in  local 
church  houses.  There  are  certain  principles,  goals,  and  ob- 
jectives that  need  to  be  observed  for  an  effective  retreat.  The 
couples  involved  at  Laurelville  can  now  serve  as  planning 
leaders.  Write  your  district  conference  committee  or  MCCE  for 
further  information. 

— J.  J.  Hostetler. 


By  Still  Waters 

[Love]  never faileth. — 1 Cor.  13:8. 

Real  love  does  not  demand  perfection.  How  often  we 
limit  our  love  to  others  because  they  do  not  in  some 
way  or  another  conform  to  our  idea.  But  Christ’s  love 
is  not  dependent  on  good  behavior  or  certain  perform- 
ance. Else  He  could  never  love  the  sinner.  Else 
He  could  not  ask  us  to  love  our  enemies. 

Christian  love  does  not  look  for  exact  returns.  In 
fact,  it  goes  on  loving  and  helping  regardless  of  returns. 

This  is  another  reason  why  we  cannot  love  in  our 
own  strength  alone.  This  is  why  we  need  the  love 
of  God  Himself  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Even  among  Christians,  expressions  are  heard  which 
imply  that  love  cannot  be  expected  if  love  is  not  re- 
turned. Or  sometimes  an  expression  is  heard  such  as, 

“If  that  is  what  he  does  or  she  said,  then  I don’t  see 
why  I should  help.’  The  implication  is  that  unless 
others  reach  a certain  standard  there  is  no  obligation 
to  love  or  help. 

Isn’t  it  just  at  this  point  that  Christian  love  is  re- 
vealed? As  long  as  our  love  is  based  upon  the  other’s 
response  to  us  our  love  is  less  than  Christian  love. 

As  long  as  our  love  reaches  only  to  those  who  we  feel 
deserve  our  love  it  is  not  Christian  love.  As  long  as 
our  love  helps  only  those  we  think  are  worthy  it  is 
not  Christian  love.  Christian  love  makes  no  demands. 

It  only  takes  the  command  of  the  Master — to  love. 

, 

There  was  once  a man  who  had  a heart  transplant.  But 
the  operation  was  a total  failure.  For  the  man  was  a very 
mean  man,  and  the  heart  was  a kind  heart.  His  body  sim- 
ply rejected  it. 

The  Bible  tells  us,  however,  of  a heart  transplant  which 
was  successful: 

“And  I will  give  them  one  heart, 
and  put  a new  spirit  within  them; 

I will  take  the  stony  heart  out  of  their  flesh 
and  give  them  a heart  of  flesh,  that  they 
may  walk  in  my  statutes  and  keep  my  ordinances 
and  obey  them;  and  they  shall  be  my  people, 
and  I will  be  their  God. 

— Ezekiel  11:19,  20 

Someone  has  changed  David’s  prayer  to  read: 

“Create  in  me  a kind  heart,  O God,  and  renew  a right  • 
spirit  within  me.  Amen.” 

— Helen  Good  Brenneman 
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Editorials 


Youth -What's 

Interesting  insight  is  gained  by  taking  time  to  read  the 
literature  of  the  past  and  placing  it  alongside  what  is  being 
. said  at  present.  What  is  written  differs  so  little  from  what 
was  written  centuries  ago.  I wish  I could  recall  the  name  of 
the  philosopher  who  described  youth  of  every  age  when  he 
wrote,  “Youth  is  usually  right  in  what  it  opposes  and  usually 
wrong  in  what  it  proposes. 

Those  who  are  attune  to  what  youth  are  saying  today  find 
them  right  in  what  they  oppose.  It  is  true  they  may  have 
limited  their  targets  and  they  are  not  sensitized  in  all  areas. 
Who  is?  Yet  they  clearly  oppose  sham,  war,  hypocrisy,  lousy 
ethics,  and  clear  injustices.  We  may  take  issue  because  of  the 
way  they  oppose  the  wrong,  but  it  is  good  for  older  persons 
to  realize  that  it  has  always  been  the  character  of  youth  to 
. protest.  As  Benjamin  Disraeli  told  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1859,  “Youth  is  somewhat  reckless  in  assertion,  and  when 
one  is  juvenile  and  curly  one  takes  pride  in  sarcasm.” 

Or  look  at  Francis  Bacon’s  words,  “Young  men  are  fitter 
to  invent  than  to  judge,  fitter  for  execution  than  for  counsel, 
and  fitter  for  new  projects  than  for  settled  business.” 

So  it  is  not  quite  fair,  no  matter  how  fine  it  sounds,  to 
blame  youth  today  for  our  problems,  or  for  protesting  without 
j providing  answers.  We  should  hardly  expect  youth  to  pro- 
■ vide  answers.  Youth  has  not  had  the  experience  to  provide 
good  answers.  That’s  what  the  older  generation  is  for.  It’s 
enough  if  the  youth  can  remind  us  of  the  things  we  should 

Listen 

President  Nixon  put  forth  a very  important  point  when,  in 
his  inaugural  address,  he  said,  “We  cannot  learn  from  one 
another  until  we  stop  shouting  at  one  another — until  we 
. speak  quietly  enough  so  that  our  words  can  be  heard  as  well 
as  our  voices. 

Someone  said,  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  unpopular 
listener.” 

As  I reflected  on  the  above  remarks,  I thought  they  may 
say  a good  bit  about  our  gaps  today.  We  are  all  too  verbose. 

. We  can  talk  without  thinking.  But  one  cannot  really  listen 
without  some  thought.  Strange  as  it  may  sound  good  com- 
munication begins  with  listening,  not  with  speaking. 

Now  look  at  one  of  the  gaps  we  are  reminded  of  con- 
stantly. It  s the  generation  gap.  The  reason  it  is  so  big  a 
gap  is  that  neither  side  is  doing  much  listening.  Both  sides 
, are  loud  enough.  Youth  today  are  yelling.  Youth  are  protest- 
ing and  screaming.  Even  the  music  of  today  is  so  loud  that 


the  Problem? 

oppose.  The  job  of  youth,  in  each  generation,  seems  to  be  to 
prick  the  conscience  of  its  time,  in  whatever  way  it  can,  from 
poetry  to  more  active  protest,  and  press  for  decisions  which, 
without  youth  prodding,  would  not  be  made. 

After  all,  what  would  our  world  be  like  if  it  were  not  for 
youth  who  keep  us  from  going  to  sleep  in  our  sins?  Age 
seems  to  despair  of  the  agony  of  dealing  with  the  devil.  Age 
comes  to  accept  his  antics  and  although  its  preaching  remains 
correct  its  performance  has  a tendency  to  become  corrupt. 

Age,  although  it  speaks  against  sin,  tends  to  accept  it.  As 
Amy  Lowell  wrote,  “Youth  condemns;  maturity  condones. 

In  Near  to  the  Heart  of  God  Cleland  B.  McAfee  wrote, 
“The  universe  is  not  altogether  as  God  meant  it  to  be.  We 
are  here  partly  to  change  it.  One  of  His  mercies  is  that  as 
men  grow  older  and  used  to  things,  He  takes  them  away  and 
puts  the  universe  in  the  hands  of  young,  fresh  men.” 

Here’s  where  youth  comes  with  all  its  antagonism  to  sham 
and  injustice  and  cuts  open  the  conscience  and  lays  bare  the 
inadequacy  of  us  all.  So  even  today’s  “rebellion  of  youth” 
may  show  us  more  about  the  condition  of  our  own  inner  soul 
than  we  are  willing  to  admit.  To  admit  that  we  are  inade- 
quate, that  we  have  failed,  that  we  have  gotten  used  to  sin, 
that  we  are  sinners  is  like  skinning  ourselves  alive.  But 
that’s  what  repentance  is.  And  were  it  not  for  a new 
generation  of  youth  to  denounce  the  sin  it  sees,  in  one 
or  two  generations  we’d  all  be  in  hell. — D. 

You! 

few  can  think  or  talk,  or  for  that  matter,  understand  the 
words  of  the  song.  We  hear  but  we  don’t  listen. 

On  the  other  hand,  adults  aren’t  doing  much  listening 
either.  And  many  parents  have  become  pretty  unpopular  be- 
cause they  present  all  the  answers  before  the  questions  are 
asked.  Remember,  “there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  unpopu- 
lar listener.” 

As  adults  we  must  learn  to  listen.  And  we  aren’t  listening 
until  we  actually  hear  what  our  youth  are  saying  so  clearly 
that  we  can  say  their  words  back  again  to  their  own  satis- 
faction. Because  we  have  authority  we  feel  we  should  do  the 
speaking.  So  we  never  get  a chance  to  communicate  because 
we  will  not  listen  first.  Until  one  listens,  his  authority  is  not 
respected.  Until  one  listens,  he  will  largely  be  ignored. 

One  way,  one  big  way,  then  to  close  the  gap  of  our  age 
is  to  listen.  “We  cannot  learn  from  one  another  until  we 
stop  shouting  at  one  another.  ” — D. 
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The  Americanization  of  Sambo 


By  William  Pannell 


The  old  and  revered  document  of  American  history  begins, 
“Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth 
upon  this  continent.  . . .” 

But  listen  to  the  words  that  follow  and  notice  their  con- 
temporaneousness: . . A nation  conceived  in  liberty  and 

dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  . . . 

“Now  we  are  engaged  in  a great  civil  war,  testing  whether 
that  nation  or  any  nation  so  conceived,  and  so  dedicated,  can 
long  endure.” 

What  strikes  me  is  that  in  a frightful  sense  we  are  still 
fighting  that  same  war.  The  combatants  are  different,  the 
weapons  have  changed,  and  the  field  is  no  longer  North  and 
South.  But  we  are  being  tested  and  the  issue  remains  exactly 
the  same  as  in  Lincoln’s  day,  namely,  “whether  that  nation 
. . . so  conceived  . . . can  long  endure.” 

Our  Grave  Position 

There  have  been  several  voices  raised  in  recent  years 
calling  us  to  the  recognition  of  our  grave  position.  Gary 
Wills  titled  a recent  book  The  Second  Civil  War  and  made 
this  assertion:  “Our  crime  is  not  that  America  is  white,  but 
that  we  do  not  even  know  it  is.  The  Negro  does.  He  knows 
it  every  time  a policeman  passes.  That  is  when  power  speaks 
to  him.  Suburbs  supply  mercenaries  to  the  inner  city.  The 
white  army  of  occupation  is  maintained.  That  is  what  this 
country  wants;  but  it  does  not  want  to  know  that  it  wants  it. 
The  white  man  does  not  think  of  his  country  as  white;  but 
he  is  very  careful  to  keep  it  that  way.” 

An  even  more  prescient  statement  comes  from  LeRone  T. 
Bennett,  Jr.,  in  his  book  The  Negro  Mood:  “This  is  an  im- 
portant moment  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth.  There 
stretch  out  before  us  two  roads  and  two  roads  only.  America 
must  now  become  America  or  something  else — a Fourth  Reich 
perhaps,  or  a Fourth  Reich  of  the  spirit.  To  put  the  matter 
bluntly,  we  must  become  what  we  say  we  are,  or  give  in  to 
the  secret  dream  that  blights  our  hearts.” 

Sterling  Tucker  of  the  Urban  League  described  the  Ameri- 
can mood  recently  as  “sick  and  tired,  tired  and  sick  and  tired 
of  being  sick  and  tired.”  But  being  “tired  of  being  sick  and 
tired”  leaves  a society  like  ours  vulnerable.  We  become  im- 
patient, frenzied,  frustrated.  We  yearn  for  quick  if  not  easy 
solutions  to  war,  racism,  and  poverty.  We  tend  to  lose  the 
significance  of  events  when  grievous  social  ills  are  laid  bare 
with  objectionable  language. 

Let  me  illustrate.  A recent  issue  of  Christianity  Today  re- 
ported an  evangelical  conference  under  the  caption,  “NAE 
Hits  at  Pornography.”  What  they  were  really  talking  about 
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in  a broader  sense  was  “The  Moral  Crisis  in  America.” 
That’s  fine,  but  the  real  pornography  today,  the  profanity 
that  is  truly  objectionable  from  a biblical  standpoint,  has  to 
do  with  poverty  amid  unparalleled  riches  . . . with  the  ani- 
mosities of  the  affluent  believers  toward  the  poor  . . . with 
monetary  or  fiscal  irregularities  that  reward  the  rich  through 
tax  loopholes  and  subsidies  and  penalize  the  poor  in  the 
name  of  welfare  and  a balanced  budget  . . . with  cries  for 
law  and  order  in  the  face  of  long-standing  abuses  heaped 
upon  the  oppressed  in  the  name  of  the  law  . . . with  the 
criminal  retreat  of  evangelical  churches  from  the  inner  cities 
. . . with  the  request  of  a certain  fundamentalist  university 
to  arm  its  guards  with  submachine  guns  . . . with  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  evangelical  forces  who  engage  in  social  work 

abroad  but  who  resist  such  ministries  at  home  . . . with  the 
superpatriotism  of  believers  who  seem  not  to  understand  that 
God  is  not  an  American  . . . with  the  suffocating  “sounds  of 
silence”  coming  from  those  good  people  who  allow  evil  to 
triumph  by  their  refusal  to  act  justly  toward  their  neighbors.  ‘ 

I submit  to  you  that  this  is  obscenity  and  it  stinks  in  the 

nostrils  of  a holy  and  compassionate  God.  And  yet  these 

issues  are  studiously  overlooked  by  major  sections  of  the  h 
Christian  church. 


v 


The  Question  of  Identity 


What  are  the  issues  behind  all  the  liberal  rhetoric  and  the 
conservative  reaction?  The  first  is  the  black  man’s  (and  indeed 
all  men’s)  need  for  a proper  self-image.  I don’t  remember 
what  grade  it  was,  or  how  old  I was,  or  how  I reacted  to 
the  exposure,  but  one  day  I met  Little  Black  Sambo  in  all  of 
his  black  innocence.  I don  t even  recall  what  the  story  line, 
was,  but  I do  know  that  he  is  still  with  us — all  of  us,  black 
and  white  alike.  He  has  grown  up,  of  course;  sometimes  he 
is  visible  and  sometimes  he  is  invisible.  To  white  men  he  is 
most  invisible  when  he  is  physically  present. 

He  has  been  called  colored,  darky,  and  Negro,  and  when 
he  responds  to  these  words  he  is  acceptable  if  not  assimilated. 
It  is  when  he  insists  on  being  Afro-American  or  black  that 
he  suddenly  becomes  a threat;  he  ceases  in  our  minds  to  be 
an  American.  When  America  hears  “black  power”  there  is  an 
altogether  different  reaction  than  if  Stokely  had  merely 
shouted,  “Negro  power.” 

Some  of  us  had  to  search  all  our  lives  for  the  meaning  of 
our  existence  in  a white  world,  only  to  discover  that  the 
worst  thing  about  being  Sambo  is  that  by  the  time  you 
passed  through  the  educational  system  you  had  a white  mind. 
The  church  and  Christian  literature  did  very  little  to  alter 
this  image,  for  the  church’s  imagery  and  vocabulary  is  weight- 
ed against  anything  black.  A children  s book  has  a “black 
scowl”  creep  over  the  face  of  Cain;  a children  s worker  lec- 
tures from  a wordless  book  to  black  children  and  black  is 
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the  symbol  for  sin.  White,  of  course,  stands  for  purity  and 
salvation. 

Margaret  Burroughs,  founder-director  of  the  Du  Sable 
Museum  of  African-American  History,  Chicago,  ponders  this 
fact  of  life  in  poignant  words: 

“What  shall  I tell  my  children  who  are  black 
Of  what  it  means  to  be  a captive  in  this  black  skin? 

What  shall  I tell  my  dear  ones,  fruit  of  my  womb, 

Of  how  beautiful  they  are,  when  everywhere  they  turn 
They  are  faced  with  abhorrence  of  everything  that  is 
black? 

The  night  is  black  and  so  is  the  boogeyman. 

Villains  are  black  with  black  hearts. 

A black  cow  gives  no  milk,  a black  hen  lays  no  eggs. 

Bad  news  comes  bordered  in  black,  mourning  clothes 
black; 

Storm  clouds  black,  black  is  evil 

And  evil  is  black,  and  devil’s  food  is  black.  . . . 

What  shall  I tell  my  dear  ones  raised  in  a white  world, 

A place  where  white  has  been  made  to  represent 
All  that  is  good  and  pure  and  fine  and  decent, 

Where  clouds  are  white  and  dolls,  and  heaven 
Surely  is  a white,  white  place  with  angels 
Robed  in  white,  and  cotton  candy  and  ice  cream 
And  milk  and  ruffled  Sunday  dresses 
And  dream  houses  and  long,  sleek  Cadillacs 
And  angel’s  food  is  white  . . . all,  all  white?’’ 

I think  my  reaction  to  this  was  about  the  same  as  yours.  It 
is  a bit  overstated.  After  all,  the  most  exotic  and  exquisite 
orchid  is  black,  and  no  woman  would  be  caught  dead  without 
a basic  black  dress  in  her  wardrobe.  But  the  point  is  well 
taken. 

I am  not  unaware  that  this  quest  for  an  identity  is  funda- 
mental to  the  security  of  all  men,  but  in  a country  where 
color  is  so  important  to  one’s  social  values,  this  is  an  acute 
issue  for  black  Americans. 

The  Question  of  Community 

A second  issue  confronting  black  men  today  and  shared  by 
all  men  everywhere  is  the  question  of  community.  If  identity 
deals  with  “Who  am  I?”  the  latter  deals  with  “Who  is  my 
neighbor?”  The  Kerner  Report  declares  us  dangerously  close 
to  the  ultimate  and  irrevocable  polarization — black  and  white, 
separate  and  unequal.  The  difference  now  is  that  at  a time 
when  white  America  seems  willing  to  integrate,  the  black 
American  seems  uninterested.  He  feels,  and  rightly  so,  that 
he  must  consolidate  his  own  community,  get  himself  together, 
before  integration  can  take  place  among  equals.  As  long  as 
the  idea  of  integration  was  predicated  on  the  assumption  of 
white  cultural  superiority  and  the  black  man  had  to  make 
all  the  adjustments,  it  was  a false  concept.  Coupled  with 
this  is  the  profound  lack  of  faith  in  the  white  community, 
and  added  to  this  a recognition  that  white  society  seems  to 
be  disintegrating — thus  integration  would  be  something  like 
fighting  over  the  last  berth  on  the  Titanic. 

But  the  hard  facts  are  that  this  society  cannot  long  endure 
if  there  is  no  reconciliation,  and  there  is  a difference  here 
between  reconciliation  and  integration.  There  must  be 


fostered  a community  mood — a mind-set  that  accepted  the 
existentialist  notion  that  “to  be  is  to  belong  to  someone.” 

We  need  to  remember  the  social  dimensions  of  the  gospel. 
The  evangelical  is  too  individualistic  about  his  salvation: 
“Christ  is  a personal  Savior,”  “you  can  change  society  by 
changing  men,”  etc.  What  God  holds  out  for  men  is  an 
answer  to  social  alienation  as  well  as  personal  guilt  toward 
God.  There  is  a brotherhood  of  man  quite  apart  from  Christ 
as  Lord;  the  problem  is  a lack  of  power  to  flesh  it  out.  But 
to  become  a disciple  would  not  mean  that  this  brotherhood 
is  therefore  null  and  void.  We  have  virtually  ceased  to  talk 
about  what  scriptural  fellowship  implies  within  our  own 
ranks  and  its  implications  as  applied  to  principle  to  the  man 
on  the  street. 

Perhaps  of  greater  importance  is  the  need  to  convey  the 
strategic  and  psychological  necessity  of  separateness  as  a pre- 
lude to  viable  and  redemptive  community  among  men.  Fac- 
tually speaking,  the  whole  concept  is  more  of  a dream  than 
a reality  for  any  ethnic  group.  Why  should  you  expect  black 
men  at  last  to  integrate  when  Polish  and  Italian  people 
don  t? 

Use  of  Power 

The  real  issue,  of  course,  is  power.  This  is  the  current 
American  dilemma.  The  use  of  power  is  the  key  to  the 
emergence  of  every  ethnic  group  in  American  history.  One 
need  only  consider  the  American  Indian  to  realize  what 
powerlessness  can  mean  in  a power-oriented  society.  Or  how 
powerlessness  can  be  perpetuated  when  white  men  represent- 
ing the  power  structure  administer  Indian  affairs. 

The  ghetto  is  another  example.  Black  people,  aware  of 
the  factors,  are  seeking  to  develop  the  economic  and  political 
power  to  be  truly  self-determinative.  Of  course,  you  know  all 
this,  but  the  specter  of  black  people  controlling  their  own 
institutions,  making  decisions  in  areas  directly  affecting  them- 
selves, insisting  that  traditional  institutions  be  accountable 
to  black  citizens  is  really  threatening.  Power  must  be 
shared;  the  master  must  become  a brother  and  partner. 

The  black  community  is  becoming  aware  that  hallowed  in- 
stitutions are  not  easily  susceptible  to  change.  Nathan  Wright, 
Jr.,  puts  it  this  way:  “Any  element  in  a society  that  survives 
long  enough  to  evolve  into  an  institution  does  so  by  its 
ability  to  satisfy  certain  needs  of  the  society  or  by  its  com- 
patibility with  the  established  patterns  of  social  relationships. 
In  turn  those  who  control  these  institutions  have  an  interest 
in  preserving  order  and  the  stability  of  society  as  a whole. 
It  is  important  to  understand  this  point  because  it  is  often 
lightly  assumed  that  our  schools  and  churches — along  with 
other  social  institutions — are  natural  agencies  of  social  change. 
They  are  not.  They  are  designed  to  uphold  the  existing 
order.  Only  when  this  point  is  acknowledged  may  we  begin 
to  understand  the  mounting  failure  of  all  our  institutions  to 
keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  our  rapidly  changing  society” 
( Let’s  Work  Together,  page  53). 

Significant  black  leaders — and  white  leaders  as  well — 
understand  this.  So  do  our  young  people,  especially  at  the 
collegiate  level.  The  issue  in  all  these  areas  is  power,  control, 
the  sharing  of  power.  0 
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I Met  God 

By  Osiah  Horst 


God  is  a reality  in  my  life.  Sometimes  I have  sought  Him 
and  met  Him  and  sometimes  He  has  surprised  me.  In  retro- 
spect, it  is  quite  clear  that  more  often  than  not.  He  has 
taken  the  initiative  in  our  meeting. 

I was  born  in  Florida  but  my  earliest  recollections  are  of 
our  home  near  Elmira,  Ont.  Picture  a rather  small  farmhouse 
with  no  modern  conveniences,  a large  family  (twelve  children), 
simple  food,  hand-me-down  clothes,  crowded  bedrooms,  plenty 
of  hard  work,  an  old  phonograph  as  the  sole  source  of  enter- 
tainment, homemade  toys  and  games,  and  you  have  a fairly 
accurate  picture  of  the  externals  that  made  up  our  early 
homelife.  To  understand  the  strength  and  influence  of  that 
home,  that  was  at  least  partially  responsible  for  the  whole 
family  becoming  Christians,  you  have  to  look  deeper. 

There  was  no  great  verbal  or  formal  display  of  my  parents’ 
deep  Christian  faith  but  it  was  unmistakably  there  in  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  life.  God  was  as  much  an  accepted  part 
in  our  home  as  Mom  and  Dad.  Church  attendance  was  regu- 
lar and  a family  affair.  The  quiet  deep  Christian  faith  of  my 
mother  was  the  most  powerful  sermon  I was  ever  influenced 
by. 

In  my  early  school  years,  my  convictions  for  the  ministry 
began  to  tug  at  me;  to  practice  preaching,  in  the  back  part  of 
the  orchard,  was  a frequent  occurrence.  My  convictions 
strengthened  as  I grew  older  but  I did  not  share  them  with 
anyone.  Besides  the  boyish  sports  of  skating,  sleigh  riding, 
swimming,  and  horseback  riding,  I had  a tremendous  hunger 
for  books,  urging  me  to  read  through  the  school  and  home 
library.  The  Bible  became  an  interesting  book  to  me  through 
reading  Hurlbut’s  Bible  story  book.  From  there  I proceeded 
to  a reading  of  the  Bible  itself. 

My  adolescence  brought  a great  struggle  when  I developed 
a rather  rebellious  attitude  toward  the  idea  of  being  a Chris- 
tian. The  church  was  against  too  many  things  that  I liked 
and  wanted.  One  night,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  minister 
spoke  on  the  cross  of  Christ.  He  portrayed  vividly  the  suffer- 
ing Savior.  The  message  registered  powerfully  with  me  and 
when  at  home  and  in  bed,  my  thoughts  were  reliving  the 

Osiah  Horst,  Toronto,  Ont.,  is  a Mennonite  leader  in  Canada  and  pastor  of  the 
Danforth  Mennonite  Church. 


truth  of  the  message.  I felt  deeply  troubled  about  my  sin. 
The  love  of  God  seemed  like  the  most  overwhelming  thing 
in  the  world. 

After  long  hours  of  struggle,  I dropped  quietly  to  my  knees 
while  my  brothers  were  sleeping  and  confessed  my  sins  and 
my  need  of  a Savior.  I felt  the  burden  lifted  and  peace  came 
to  my  heart.  Later,  during  an  invitation,  I made  an  open 
confession  of  my  faith  and  was  baptized  by  Bishop  Oliver 
Snider.  Christ  was  very  real  to  me,  the  church  was  my  main 
interest,  but  my  experience  was  very  uneven  and  lacked  as- 
surance and  peace.  What  made  it  more  difficult  was  the  kind 
of  understanding  I had  of  salvation.  I thought  that  every 
time  a person  sins  he  is  lost  and  when  he  repents,  he  is 
saved  again.  I was  frequently  lost  and  frequently  saved. 

Through  the  help  of  mature  Christians  and  church  leaders, 
I came  to  an  understanding  of  the  Christian  faith  which  made 
for  more  assurance  and  a steady  experience.  I came  to  the 
realization  that  our  Christian  life  is  a relationship  to  Christ; 
He  is  a person  with  whom  we  talk  and  walk  and  does  not 
cut  off  that  relationship  because  we  stumble  and  make  mis- 
takes, but  we  need  to  give  daily  attention  to  our  life  with 
Him  so  that  nothing  will  mar  our  relation.  Put  simply,  I be- 
gan to  look  to  Him  rather  than  constantly  examining  my  own 
life. 

During  World  War  II  we  were  with  the  first  group  of 
conscientious  objectors  who  were  sent  to  the  wilds  of  North- 
ern Ontario  and  later  to  British  Columbia.  The  deep  interest 
our  pastor  took  in  us  when  we  left  and  the  continued  minis- 
try of  the  church  leaders  while  we  were  in  camp,  gave  me  an 
even  greater  appreciation  for  the  church. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  war  the  Canadian  government 
policy  toward  conscientious  objectors  changed  and  we  were 
asked  to  serve  in  areas  important  to  the  economy  of  the 
country.  The  camps  were  closed  and  many  of  us  were  placed 
on  farms.  I was  engaged  to  be  married,  and  we  were  making 
plans  on  how  we  would  manage  with  the  low  income  of  a 
conscientious  objector.  My  convictions  for  the  ministry  were 
almost  forgotten.  God  suddenly  reminded  me  in  an  abrupt 
way  of  my  convictions. 

The  Elmira  congregation  was  looking  for  a pastor  to  assist 
the  aging  Bishop  Oliver  Snider.  After  the  nominations  were 
made,  my  name  and  that  of  my  brother-in-law,  Howard 
Bauman,  were  presented  and  we  went  through  the  lot  to- 
gether; the  lot  fell  on  him  and  he  was  ordained.  The  follow- 
ing year  I was  called  and  ordained  to  serve  the  Mannheim 
congregation  near  Kitchener.  I had  eighteen  years  of  enjoy- 
able service  in  this  congregation. 

For  the  past  four  years  I have  served  as  pastor  of  the 
Danforth  Mennonite  Church  in  Toronto.  This  has  been  my 
first  experience  in  big  city  life.  It  has  brought  many  new 
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and  different  experiences.  There  have  been  greater  demands 
on  our  resources  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  have  a care- 
fully planned  schedule  which  we  could  follow  because  so 
many  unexpected  things  break  in.  Yet,  we  have  found  this 
a very  rewarding  and  exciting  experience. 

During  my  twenty-two  years  in  the  pastorate  I have  be- 
come more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  church.  I have 
' seen  it  as  a glorious  church  in  which  I have  met  God  again 
and  again,  but  I have  also  seen  the  spots  and  wrinkles.  In 
the  church  I have  seen  reflected  something  of  the  beauty, 
compassion,  and  spirit  of  Christ.  I have  also  encountered  the 
weakness  and  failure  of  man. 

In  my  work  as  pastor,  I have  met  God  in  the  privacy  of 
the  study  during  the  preparation  of  a sermon,  but  have  also 
experienced  the  frustration  of  having  to  prepare  when  no  light 
or  inspiration  seemed  to  come.  I have  met  God  in  the  hos- 
pital room  when  a dying  man  expressed  his  faith  in  Christ 
and  faced  death  calmly  and  unafraid.  I have  met  Him  in  the 
shared  fellowship  around  many  a family  table. 

I have  met  Him  in  an  MYF  prayer  meeting  where  young 
people  engaged  in  conversational  prayer.  I have  met  Him  in 
the  reverent  atmosphere  of  a worship  service,  around  the 
Lord  s table,  at  a committee  meeting,  in  the  informal  discus- 
sion of  a Sunday  school  class,  and  many  other  places.  I am 
convinced  that  God  is  not  restricted  in  His  visitation  but 
meets  people  anywhere  and  at  any  time  they  draw  nigh  to 
Him. 

In  my  own  experience  and  in  my  acquaintance  with  other 
ministers  I am  convinced  that  ministers  are  not  a special  class, 
but  have  all  the  weaknesses  and  temptations  of  others,  with 
a few  extra  ones  that  are  peculiar  to  them.  I have  experi- 
enced the  pain  of  broken  relations  through  church  divisions. 

II  have  also  seen  love  triumph  over  ill  will  when  there  was 
confession  and  forgiveness. 

In  my  lifetime  as  a minister,  I have  seen  steady  growth 
in  our  conference  in  the  willingness  to  be  frank  with  each 
other  and  enter  into  dialogue  rather  than  go  our  separate 
ways.  I see  a greater  willingness  to  accept  each  other  in 
spite  of  minor  differences.  We  have  experienced  a period 
when  we  felt  the  church  was  trying  to  do  too  much  in  govern- 
ing the  lives  of  its  members. 

More  recently  we  have  experienced  the  seeming  unwilling- 
ness of  the  church  to  have  any  attempt  at  a disciplined  group. 
We  have  felt  the  frustration  of  seeing  the  church  move  too 
slowly  in  seeking  to  meet  social  issues  and  needs. 

In  spite  of  the  weakness  and  failure  of  the  church  of  which 
I am  a part  and  equally  responsible  with  others,  I have 
nevertheless  found  in  the  church  a strengthening,  satisfying 
fellowship  and  more  opportunities  for  service  than  I can  use. 
I am  deeply  thankful  to  God  for  His  patience  with  me  and 
His  willingness  to  use  me  in  spite  of  my  limitations  and  fail- 
ures. 

I am  less  fearful  and  more  confident  now  than  ever  before 
that  God  is  at  work.  He  continues  to  meet  people  in  unex- 
pected ways  and  places.  He  has  many  surprises  for  us.  In 
His  service  there  is  never  a dull  moment.  Like  the  psalmist, 
“I  had  rather  be  a doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  my  God,  than 
to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness.’  D 


Communique 

To:  Chief  of  Staff : Demon  Division 

From:  Agent  787,  Christian  Subversion  Detachment 

I’ve  found  a new  use  for  togetherness:  dissension.  Sup- 
posedly the  way  to  one  big  happy  congregation  is  through 
the  building  of  a new  church  with  every  member  contribut- 
ing some  blood  and  sweat  to  the  completed  project.  The 
mashed  fingers  and  dripping  brows  are  supposed,  somehow, 
to  be  the  magic  alchemy  that  welds  a motley  assortment 
of  Christians  into  a closely  knit  group  mutually  fulfilled  by 
the  cause  of  communal  accomplishment.  This  does  happen — 
occasionally.  More  often,  however,  the  final  score  is  in  our 
favor. 

Building  a church,  like  any  other  project,  calls  for  more 
manual  labor  than  white-collar  planning.  When  the  contrac- 
tors have  finished  the  rough-in  and  it’s  time  for  the  volun- 
teers to  begin  work,  I join  the  crowd.  Here’s  how  it  goes. 

Someone  offers  to  do  the  wiring  and  asks  for  helpers.  On 
the  appointed  evening  they  gather  at  the  church,  and  the 
electrician  begins  assigning  jobs:  one  man  is  to  pack  in  mate- 
rials— another  is  to  dig  a trench  for  the  outdoor  lights.  All 
I have  to  do  is  inspire  the  carrier  to  pick  up  the  wrong 
items  and  convince  the  digger  that  his  hands  were  never 
meant  to  hold  a shovel — and  I have  it  made. 

Then  there’s  the  plumber  who  draws  a desk  man  for 
volunteer  labor.  It’s  pure  bliss  to  watch  him  cut  a pipe  too 
short  and  misthread  it.  And  the  amateur  carpenters  and 
painters  can  do  more  to  wreck  congregational  felicity  than 
doctrinal  disputes  in  a Bible  class.  The  fun  lasts  right  down 
to  the  finish.  When  it  comes  to  leveling  and  landscaping  the 
lawn,  there  is  always  opportunity  to  chalk  up  an  extra 
point  or  two.  You  should  have  been  here  last  week  when  a 
group  of  laymen  were  asked  to  pick  up  rocks  and  haul  them 
away  so  that  the  terrace  could  be  sodded.  Within  an  hour 
sore  hands  and  aching  backs  led  to  an  almost  complete  work 
stoppage.  (One  man  said  it  reminded  him  of  his  days  in  the 
service;  he  left  after  fifteen  minutes.) 

It  would  be  simpler,  of  course,  if  the  members  would  vote 
to  raise  the  budget  and  have  the  whole  job  done  profes- 
sionally. They  would  derive  a certain  camaraderie  from  com- 
plaining about  the  high  cost  of  religion  that  the  do-it-your- 
self Christians  never  achieve.  It’s  the  unequal  distribution 
of  blood  and  sweat  that  turns  brother  against  brother. 

Unfortunately,  not  many  congregations  build  more  than  one 
new  church  per  generation — so  this  is  not  a frequently  re- 
peated performance.  As  with  much  of  my  work,  it’s  a matter 
of  “here  a little  . . . there  a little,”  but  eventually  it  all 
pays  off.  D 


The  promises  of  God  are  certain,  but  they  do 
not  all  mature  in  90  days. — Gordon. 
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Part  I 


Our  Tangled  World 

By  Norman  Derstine 


“Ah,  sinful  nation,  a people  laden  with  iniquity.  . . . The 
whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint.  From  the  sole 
of  the  foot  even  to  the  head,  there  is  no  soundness  in  it,  but 
bruises  and  sores  and  bleeding  wounds,  they  are  not  pressed 
out,  or  bound  up,  or  softened  with  oil  (Is.  1:4-6). 

With  the  prophetic  voice  of  Isaiah,  the  evangelical  prophet 
and  the  preacher  of  social  righteousness,  sounding  in  our 
ears,  we  will  take  a look  at  our  tangled  world  and  sick 
society.  Many  people  are  asking,  “What’s  wrong  with  our 
nation?  One  lady  expressed  her  frustration  by  saying,  “It’s 
a crazy  mixed-up  world.”  Why  are  there  revolutionary  move- 
ments sweeping  across  our  land?  What  are  the  hippies, 
yippies,  beatniks,  activists,  marchers  saying?  What  is  under- 
lying the  student  unrest  on  our  campuses?  What  will  bring 
healing  to  our  nation? 

Recently,  CBS  highlighted  the  problem  in  a three-part  TV 
series  called  “Generation  Apart.”  Many  names  have  been 
given  to  the  young  generation,  such  as  “Radical,”  “Grim,” 
“Now,”  “Hand-loose,”  and  “A  generation  in  search  of  a 
future.”  We  can  see  our  tangled  world  best  through  the  cri- 
sis that  has  hit  our  college  and  university  campuses.  What 
are  the  youth  saying  through  different  forms  of  dress;  their 
protests;  their  concerns  for  the  church  and  government;  their 
concerns  for  the  world  and  their  own  future?  “Ferment  on 
the  Mennonite  Campus”  was  a recent  series  of  articles 
which  indicated  that  we  have  not  escaped  the  mood  of  the 
time.  As  one  of  our  college  professors  referred  to  it,  “College 
— A New  Ball  Game. 

While  militant  radicals  are  not  moving  on  our  church  cam- 
puses, we  do  have  some  long  hair,  which  raises  some  eye- 
brows, and  different  forms  of  dressing  that  seem  to  be  out  of 
step  with  the  values  of  the  older  generation.  What  is  under- 
lying this  whole  revolution?  Are  youth  speaking  to  adults? 
Are  we  getting  the  message  or  have  we  turned  them  off? 

The  Gallup  Poll  made  a survey  concerning  the  present 
unrest  on  the  campuses,  and  a sophomore  made  this  com- 
ment: “The  militants  on  campus  may  have  gone  too  far, 
but  society  needs  to  wake  up!  Students  are  genuinely  con- 
cerned with  the  way  things  are  on  campus  and  in  the  com- 
munity and  they  want  things  changed.”  The  writer  went  on 
to  say  that  at  the  heart  of  the  discontent  is  the  feeling  that 
society  as  a whole  is  seriously  ill  and  that  changes  are  im- 
perative, It  is  these  illnesses  that  are  causing  our  society  to 
run  a very  high  fever  and  many  times  bring  varied  reactions. 

Norman  Derstine  js  direptor  of  church  relations  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  V3. 


It  is  important  to  try  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  illness 
so  that  there  can  be  prescribed  a remedy.  We  can’t  get  the  j 
campus  fever  to  go  down  any  more  than  we  can  cure  the  j 
fever  we  may  have  in  our  body,  until  we  can  work  at  the 
cause!  The  first  of  six  causes  of  our  national  sickness  (there 
are  more  than  six)  is  what  I call 

Money  Myopia  » 

“The  questioning  of  prevailing  middle-class  attitudes  and 
values,  especially  the  materialistic  view,  that  causes  so  many 
to  make  getting  and  spending  the  prime  objective  of  life.” 
This  is  one  of  the  four  things  that  the  “Now  Generation”  is 
concerned  about,  says  the  editor  of  the  Mennonite  Weekly 
Review.  The  Gallup  Poll  reported  a Yale  student  as  saying, 
“We  are  disenchanted  with  the  ideologies  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation today,  with  their  belief  that  a large  Buick  says  some- 
thing important  about  one’s  self.  The  urge  of  people  for  ag- 
grandizement, repels  us.” 

Commenting  on  the  campus  hippie  one  author  says,  “He 
hopes  to  find  himself  and  to  discover  meaning  and  sanity  in 
life.  His  experience  with  American  life  has  been  brief  but  . 
distasteful  . . . the  campus  hippie  resembles  a soft-spoken  | 
Isaiah,  decrying  middle-class  foibles.  The  lyrics  and  music 
of  the  “Now  Generation”  songs  sometimes  carry  the  message 
of  protest  and  prophetic  insight  and  censure.  They  have  a 
message  about  the  self-destroying  cancer  of  greed — the  Money 
Myopia!  Ray  Stevens  cried  out  his  warning  to  Mr.  Business  - 
Man: 

“Itemize  the  things  you  covet  as  you  squander  through  , 
your  life. 

Bigger  cars,  bigger  homes,  term  insurance  for  your  wife. 

Before  it’s  too  late  and  you  throw  your  life  away. 

Did  you  see  your  children  growing  up  today? 

And  did  you  hear  the  music  of  their  laughter  as  they  set 
about  to  play? 

Did  you  catch  the  fragrance  of  those  roses  in  your  gar- 
den? 

Did  the  morning  sunlight  warm  your  soul,  brighten  up 
the  day? 

Do  you  qualify  to  be  alive  or  is  the  limit  of  your  senses 
so  as  only  to  survive?  Hey  yeah! 

Spending  counterfeit  incentive,  wasting  precious  time 
and  health. 

Placing  value  on  the  worthless,  disregarding  precious 
wealth.  y 

You  can  wheel  and  deal  the  best  of  them  and  steal  it 
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from  the  rest  of  them. 

You  know  the  score — their  ethics  are  a bore. 

Hat  is  a six-proof  anesthetic — crutches  brought  you  to 
the  top. 

When  you  take  that  final  inventory,  yours  will  be  the 
same  sad  story  everywhere.  No  one  will  really  care. 

No  one  more  lonely  than — this  rich  important  man, 

Let’s  have  your  autograph — endorse  your  epitaph. 

The  sickness  of  our  nation  is  pictured  for  us  in  the  words 
of  the  world  famous  historian  Arnold  Toynbee.  Here  is  what 
he  says  about  advertising:  “It  has  made  a fine  art  out  of 
taking  advantage  of  human  silliness.  It  rams  unwanted  goods 
! A down  surfeited  throats,  when  two  thirds  of  all  human  beings 
now  alive  are  in  desperate  need  of  the  bare  necessities  of 
life.  This  is  an  ugly  aspect  of  the  affluent  society;  and  if  I 
am  told  that  advertising  is  the  price  of  affluence,  I reply  with- 
out hesitation,  that  affluence  has  been  bought  too  dear.’’ 

Some  of  the  campus  unrest  today  is  a loud  cry  against  the 
gods  of  materialism  and  militarism.  Both  are  involved  in 
what  I have  called  the  Money  Myopia.  With  money  nearsight- 
edness, other  values  are  downgraded  or  lost!  Do  you  hear 
the  cry  coming  from  some  of  these  “long-hair  society  drop- 
outs” speaking  about  wealth,  power,  and  comfort?  All  some 
people  can  see  and  hear  is  “Cut  your  hair  and  take  a 
' shower.”  But  by  rejecting  the  “value  system  of  this  mate- 
rialistic world  view,  they  declare  the  emptiness  of  riches  and 
the  vanity  of  power.  A son  of  a millionaire  warned  his  father 
t that  he’ll  burn  the  money  and  bonds  if  they  are  passed  on 
to  him.  This  is  an  extreme  attitude — but  it’s  a voice  that 
must  be  heard. 

In  Isaiah’s  day  there  was  a rich  class  and  a poor  class,  and 
the  chasm  between  them.  Abuses,  class  feeling,  and  profit- 
eering were  in  evidence  on  all  sides.  Land-grabbing  was  one 
, of  the  grave  problems.  Luxury  and  idleness  and  indifference 
to  the  wants  of  others  added  to  the  suffering  of  many.  This 
sounds  like  modern  America.  For  this  reason  and  others 
Isaiah  says,  “Wash  yourselves;  make  yourselves  clean;  remove 
the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  my  eyes;  cease  to  do  evil, 
learn  to  do  good;  seek  justice,  correct  oppression;  defend  the 
„ fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow.  Only  then  will  the  fever 
that  is  affecting  our  nation  go  down! 

Machine  Monopoly 

„ By  “machine  monopoly”  I mean  the  depersonalization  of 
society  through  its  being  highly  organized  at  the  expense  of 
. personal  relationships.  In  a highly  technological  society,  or- 
ganizations and  other  forms  of  regimentation  seem  to  bring 
certain  forms  of  illness  to  a society.  Bigness  is  another  facet 
of  this.  Many  of  our  universities  are  so  big,  students  do  not 
. get  the  personal  touch.  Instead  of  getting  the  personal  touch, 
they  get  the  impersonal  treatment  and  almost  become  a 
“thing”  rather  than  a person.  Things  are  run  today  with  the 
IBM  card  where  each  slot  indicates  something  about  the  per- 
son. The  cards  have  a major  effect  on  the  shape  of  our  so- 
ciety. The  people  who  make  them  know  this.  So  International 
^ Business  Machines  has  given  Harvard  University  $5  million  to 
study  the  social  effects  of  the  modern  machines. 


Today,  the  “Establishment”  is  under  attack.  This  is  an- 
other kind  of  machine.  Students  feel  that  they  must  be  a part 
of  the  decision-making  body.  They  want  to  help  choose 
courses;  make  decisions  about  the  faculty,  about  their  future, 
etc.  A student  explained  that  the  “causes  of  unrest  go  much 
deeper  than  simple  dissatisfaction  with  our  college.  We  feel 
the  sting  of  an  immoral  war,  prejudice  against  Negroes,  and 
widespread  poverty.  We  want  to  do  something  about  these 
problems.  We  use  our  colleges  as  a sounding  board  and  to 
most  of  us,  colleges  and  college  administrators  stand  as  sym- 
bols of  why  nothing  gets  changed.” 

The  reaction  against  the  “Machine  Monopoly”  includes  the 
frustration  about  bucking  the  bureaucracy  of  the  Pentagon, 
the  Daley  Machine  of  Chicago,  or  wherever  these  “power 
structures”  exist  with  little  hope  for  change.  For  some,  it 
may  be  the  church.  When  power  to  change  the  structures  of 
society  resides  in  a few,  especially  when  the  social  evils  are 
so  great,  like  the  problems  of  racism,  poverty,  and  what  is 
called  an  immoral  war  in  Vietnam — there  will  be  some  kind 
of  reaction!  Part  of  the  reaction  comes  from  young  men  who 
at  19  are  old  enough  to  serve  in  Vietnam  and  give  their 
lives  but  are  not  old  enough  to  vote.  Some  are  angered  at 
a society  that  calls  upon  them  to  “give”  their  lives  but  will 
not  let  them  help  “shape”  society.  So,  many  times  they  pro- 
test the  closest  representation  of  the  “Establishment,”  which 
is  the  college. 

The  cry  of  Isaiah  is  the  cry  of  many  a young  man  or 
woman  today.  “Therefore  justice  is  far  from  us,  and  right- 
eousness does  not  overtake  us;  we  look  for  light,  and  behold, 
darkness,  and  for  brightness,  but  we  walk  in  gloom.  We 
grope  for  the  wall  like  the  blind,  we  grope  like  those  who 
have  no  eyes.  . . . We  look  for  justice,  but  there  is  none. 

. . . Justice  is  turned  back,  and  righteousness  stands  afar  off; 
for  truth  has  fallen  in  the  public  squares.” 

Moon  Mania 

Armstrong,  Aldrin,  Columbia,  Eagle!  Men  and  their  ma- 
chines that  will  go  down  in  history  with  Columbus.  Millions 
of  viewers  the  world  over  watched  with  excitement  as  they 
saw  with  their  own  eyes  Astronaut  Neil  Armstrong  step  on 
the  moon  and  exclaim,  “One  small  step  for  man — one  giant 
leap  for  mankind.  Then  President  Nixon  talked  to  the  men 
and  said,  “One  priceless  moment  in  the  whole  history  of 
man.  ...”  This  was  truly  a priceless  moment  for  this  nation 
and  the  world,  but  it  came  with  a price — $24  billion! 

This  is  a moment  of  both  joy  and  sadness!  It  can  be  il- 
lustrated by  the  cartoon  of  two  starving  Biafran  children 
looking  plaintively  at  the  moon.  One  said,  “Maybe  they’ll 
discover  it  is  made  of  cheese  and  bring  some  back  for  us  to 
eat.  Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  blacks  for  a moment. 
Inadequate  housing,  education,  job  opportunities,  and  all 
that  goes  with  the  spectacle  of  racism.  Success  in  the  moon 
landing  but  much  confusion  and  disinterest  in  meeting  man’s 
basic  needs  on  this  planet.  The  incongruity  of  it  all  raises 
the  anger  of  the  blacks.  A black  social  worker  said:  “The 
moon  flight  gives  me  the  complete  knowledge  that  America 
can  do  anything  it  wants  to  do.  The  only  thing  lacking  is  the 
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will  to  do  it — and  that  comes  down  to  racism.’ 

Senator  Kennedy  said  even  before  Apollo  11  completed  its 
mission,  “Funds  that  have  gone  into  paying  huge  overtime 
bills  for  a ‘crash  moon  program’  should  be  diverted  to  domes- 
tic problems.  ...  I am  for  the  space  program  but  I want 
to  see  it  in  its  right  priority,  one  which  will  let  it  continue 
into  the  future  and  not  have  to  be  cut  back  or  abandoned 
because  the  nation  that  supports  it,  is  hobbled  by  internal 
disorder.’’ 

The  sickness  of  a nation  can  be  determined  by  what  gets 
the  priorities!  If  we  set  our  next  goal  for  Mars  and  continue 
this  mania  for  space  without  dealing  with  the  gigantic  social 
problems  of  our  nation,  we  will  find  ourselves  in  serious  trou- 
ble. We  live  in  a tangled  world,  tangled  by  man’s  basic  sin- 
fulness and  his  perverted  view  of  life.  Racism  is  basically  a 
sin  problem.  Our  race  to  the  moon  only  brought  our  racism 
into  sharper  focus. 

Ralph  Abernathy  voiced  the  concern  of  many:  “It  is  not 
hard  to  understand  the  drama  and  excitement  of  space  ex- 


ploration. Everyone  must  feel  the  thrilling  exaltation  of  sub- 
duing the  unknown.  . . . But,  why,  in  an  allegedly  cultured 
and  civilized  land,  is  it  not  exalted  to  conquer  human  misery, 
the  decadence  of  racism,  and  the  barbarism  of  war?  Why  is  it 
less  exciting  to  the  human  spirit  to  enlarge  man  by  making 
him  brother  to  his  fellowman?  There  is  more  distance  be- 
tween races  of  man  than  between  the  moon  and  the  earth. 
To  span  the  vastness  of  human  space  is  ultimately  more 
glorious  than  any  other  achievement.  And  to  make  that  long, 
never  accomplished  journey  will  be  of  more  benefit  to  all  of 
humanity  than  a journey  even  to  the  most  remote  stars.  . . . 
This  is  not  an  attack  on  the  space  adventure  itself;  it  is  an 
attack  on  the  failure  to  do  what  else  is  required  for  man  to 
be  Man.  ’ 

Money  Myopia,  Machine  Monopoly,  and  Moon  Mania  are 
three  of  the  six  symptoms  that  indicate  our  sickness  as  a 
nation.  Next  week  we  will  see  three  more — Metropolitan 
Misery,  Military  Mentality,  and  our  Misdirected  Mission.  For 
this  sickness  there  is  a cure  through  the  message  of  Jesus. 


How  Spiritual  Are  We? 

By  Lloy  A.  Kniss 


The  primary  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  take  stock  of  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a church  in  the  matter  of  spiri- 
tuality, and  having  given  special  attention  to  our  weaknesses, 
find  ways  for  improvement  so  that  we  will  be  better  able  to 
fulfill  the  purpose  of  our  being  here. 

In  our  approach  we  need  not  be  pessimistic,  and  we  cannot 
find  reasons  to  be  too  optimistic,  so  we  want  to  be  realistic. 
The  fact  that  we  will  mention  some  indications  that  we  are 
lacking  in  spirituality  will  not  mean  that  there  are  not  some 
good  traits  among  us.  By  honest  observation  we  will  find  that 
in  many  areas  we  give  evidence  of  a weakening  of  spiritual 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  today  many  of  our  people,  younger 
and  older,  are  good  examples  of  true  spirituality.  In  the 
church  we  often  find  more  spirituality  in  our  mission  areas, 
among  both  the  workers  and  those  won  to  Christ  from  those 
areas. 

Defining  Spirituality 

According  to  Romans  8,  spirituality  is  the  characteristic  of  a 
person  in  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  and  who  minds  the 
things  of  the  Spirit. 

To  further  clarify  this  definition  we  could  say  that  obedi- 
ence to  the  Word  of  God  is  the  principal  evidence  of  spiri- 
tuality. A spiritual  person  is  one  who  is  controlled  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  He  makes  the  Bible  his  guide  for  life.  The  Bible 
is  inspired  or  authored  by  the  Spirit,  which  makes  it  the 
Word  of  God. 
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There  are  several  false  notions  of  what  constitutes  spiri- 
tuality- Some  think  a person  is  spiritual  when  he  is  very 
active  in  church  work.  People  can  be  very  active  and  not  be 
spiritual  at  all.  Some  think  that  a church  is  spiritual  when 
it  is  very  informal.  This  is  no  sign  of  spirituality  or  the  lack 
of  it.  Some  think  a church  that  has  abandoned  restrictions 
must  be  spiritual.  This  is  not  true.  Some  think  a person  is 
spiritual  when  he  talks  much  about  religion.  This  is  not  a 
valid  basis  for  judgment. 

Some  E vidences  of  Lack  A mong  Us  ■> 

In  Personal  Conduct  and  Attitude.  Too  often  we  prefer 
indulging  in  luxuries  rather  than  sharing  some  of  our  posses- 
sions with  the  poor. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  carry  on  a conversation  among  our- 
selves on  spiritual  subjects,  but  we  find  it  easy  to  talk  about 
business  and  other  subjects  of  human  interest. 

Our  lack  of  spirituality  is  often  evident  in  the  kind  of  read- 
ing we  do  or  to  what  we  give  priority.  We  may  read  Life 
while  our  minds  are  fresh  and  clear,  and  when  we  are  tired 
and  sleepy,  pick  up  the  Gospel  Herald,  or  even  leave  it 
unread. 

The  kind  of  company  we  keep  is  also  a “giveaway.  More 
and  more  our  people  appear  to  enjoy  the  company  of  world- 
ly-minded people  more  than  the  company  of  Christians  in 
purely  social  fellowship.  (This  is  not  to  belittle  the  need  to 
be  friendly  with  unsaved  people.) 

Many  church  people  love  those  from  whom  they  derive 
some  benefit,  or  those  who  are  nice,  but  have  trouble  loving 
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others  who  may  be  enemies  to  them.  When  someone  offends 
them  they  say,  “I’ll  forgive  if  he  apologizes,’  instead,  of 
forgiving  at  once  and  doing  good  in  return  for  the  offense. 
This  evidences  a lack  of  spirituality. 

Again,  perhaps  most  of  us  spend  proportionately  more 
money  on  fine  homes  and  cars  and  on  gadgets  than  we  spend 
for  mission  and  church  support. 

Motivation  in  Church  Giving.  When  we  see  all  the  various 
l gimmicks  and  tricks  that  are  used  today  in  raising  funds  for 
church  work,  we  should  be  convinced  that  spirituality  among 
us  is  degenerating.  The  low  level  human  appeal  and  even 
childish  ways  that  are  often  employed  are  a disappointment 
to  spiritually-minded  people. 

Substitutes  for  True  Worship.  In  Colonial  days,  soon  after 
the  Reformation,  our  forefathers  must  have  worshiped  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  even  in  rustic  buildings  with  slab  seats, 
and  with  the  walls  of  the  auditorium  hung  with  coats  and 
hats;  the  room  heated  with  a small  wood  stove,  etc.  Today 
of  course  we  can  and  should  have  better  buildings  for  wor- 
ship, but  where  will  we  stop?  It  seems  that  as  spirituality 
weakens  in  our  churches  we  find  it  necessary  to  build  accord- 
ing to  new  modern  architecture,  with  steeples,  stained  glass 
windows,  auditoriums  furnished  with  heavy  plush  carpeting, 
crosses,  altars,  candles,  special  Bibles,  organs,  and  all  the 
rest,  in  order  to  provide  a “worshipful  atmosphere.  Are  we 
not  aware  that  we  are  substituting  aestheticism  for  spiritual 
worship? 

What  Can  Be  Done  to  Build  Spirituality? 

More  Bible  Preaching  and  Teaching.  The  Book  of  Acts  is 
called  by  some  “The  Handbook  of  Missions.  It  might  also 
be  called  “The  Handbook  of  Church  Building.’  It  could  also 
» be  called  “The  Acts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Since  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  builder  of  the  church  and  the  author  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  whole  Bible,  including  Acts,  is  the  Handbook 
of  Church  Building,  certainly  in  building  a spiritual  church  we 
must  keep  close  to  the  Bible!  We  must  return  to  a more  con- 
sistent use  of  the  Bible  in  all  our  preaching  and  teaching. 
. More  of  our  preaching  should  be  of  the  expository  type.  It 
will  be  a tragedy  of  major  magnitude  when  the  Bible  slips 
from  its  place  of  prominence  in  our  pulpits! 

Developing  Spiritual  Motivation  for  Christian  Service  and 
Giving.  Self-giving  devotion  underlies  acceptable,  spiritual 
service.  In  calling  voluntary  service  workers  we  must  cease 
► appealing  to  personal  advantages  in  traveling  and  mingling 
with  other  peoples.  We  must  appeal  to  spiritual  motives. 

- Offerings  taken  in  church  must  not  be  mere  collections,  but 
they  must  hold  the  status  of  cheerful  response  from  meeting 
with  God  in  spiritual  worship.  We  teach  our  young  people 
more  than  we  realize  by  the  kind  of  appeals  we  use  in  call- 

- ing  them. 

Providing  Spiritual  Nurture.  To  develop  into  maturity, 
Christians  must  be  nurtured.  This  is  a pressing  need  among 
Christians.  It  is  time  we  act  grown-up  spiritually,  where 
childish  ways  and  motives  are  less  in  evidence.  It  is  repul- 
sive to  see  grown-ups  playing  church.  Mature  Christians  will 
•t  not  need  spiritual  baby  walkers  and  high  chairs.  Spiritually 
grown-up  people  will  not  require  pampering  and  very  care- 


ful handling.  Crutches  are  for  cripples.  The  Holy  Spirit  makes 
men  whole.  Spiritual  people  can  worship  without  the  aid  of 
images,  pictures,  candles,  etc. 

Cultivating  the  Grace  of  Giving.  Giving  is  a cardinal  Chris- 
tian trait.  The  overtone  of  the  message  of  the  whole  Bible 
is  of  giving.  God  gave.  We  give.  “It  is  more  blessed  to 
give.  . . .”  The  Christian  lives  to  give,  and  he  is  always 
ready  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  others  without  hope  of  re- 
ceiving in  return.  This  comes  from  the  indwelling  Spirit  of 
God  in  a committed  soul.  The  spiritual  man  comes  to  the 
place  where  giving  is  itself  a pleasure.  He  will  not  give  in 
order  to  receive  approval  or  reward.  In  Christ’s  plan  for 
our  lives  giving  is  at  the  core.  This  grace  must  be  nurtured 
by  teaching.  It  is  a grace  implanted  and  enhanced  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Teaching  the  Word  imparts  spiritual  motivation 
for  giving. 

Applying  Scriptural  Principles  as  Guides  in  Building  Meet- 
inghouses. It  is  when  our  building  committees  consult  other 
people,  and  pattern  after  other  religions  and  worldly  church- 
es, that  they  favor  “way-out  architecture  for  meeting 
places.  Ministers  and  teachers  must  accept  the  responsibility 
for  teaching  the  Word  for  every  phase  of  church  life. 

It  seems  so  inconsistent  with  the  simple  message  of  salva- 
tion to  build  imposing,  costly  edifices  for  meeting  places. 
Worship  in  spirit  is  helped  by  simple,  adequate,  substantial 
church  buildings. 

Bevitalizing  the  Worship  Service.  Many  of  the  worship 
service  practices  in  our  churches  have  become  formal  routine. 
Liturgy  is  not  the  answer  either.  Singing,  praying,  and 
preaching  are  not  worship.  They  are  only  the  vehicles.  Wor- 
ship happens  in  the  individual  heart.  More  effective  oral 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  public  service  is  needed.  A cappella 
congregational  singing  must  be  revitalized,  perhaps  by  more 
singing  for  practice  in  separate  meetings  during  the  week.  At- 
tention must  be  given  to  the  message  of  the  hymn.  Preach- 
ing must  be  the  result  of  deep  study  and  earnest  sincere 
prayer  by  the  preacher.  The  public  prayers  should  be  short 
and  led  by  the  people  who  know  how  to  spend  much  time 
in  long  private  prayers. 

Promoting  Mission  on  Scriptural  Bather  Than  Humanitarian 
Bases.  Even  our  service  to  the  physically  needy  must  be  born 
from  scriptural  conviction.  The  whole  work  of  missions  is  but 
a shallow  exercise  of  human  abilities  if  its  motives  go  no 
deeper  than  mere  human  reaction. 

Making  the  Bible  Prominent  in  Our  Church  Schools.  If  we 
believe,  as  we  profess,  that  the  Bible  alone  is  the  source  of 
truth  that  brings  security,  then  why  would  we  not  want  all 
our  young  people  exposed  to  its  precepts? 

Engaging  Genuinely  Sincere  Preachers  and  Teachers.  This 
is  a must.  The  spirituality  of  the  congregation  will  not  be 
strengthened  until  we  find  more  sincere  leaders  who  care 
more  for  their  people  than  for  themselves. 

Seeking  Revival.  This  is  the  church’s  ultimate  need.  What? 
Where?  How?  We  don’t  know.  Let  us  yield  to  God  and  let 
His  Spirit  work  it  out  for  us!  □ 

Influence  is  the  exhalation  of  character. — Tavlor. 
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We  Say 
a Lot 

By  Lloyd  Weaver,  Jr. 

A person  can  say  a lot  without  talking.  One  man  in  our 
community  seems  to  ‘'click  with  people.  Wherever  he  goes, 
things  operate  more  smoothly;  people  work  together  better. 
He  really  doesn’t  do  much  talking,  yet  he  is  saying  a lot. 

There’s  another  man  in  our  community — well,  it  kinda 
hurts  to  even  think  how  he  gets  along  with  people.  He 
leaves  behind  him  a trail  of  unhappy  people,  a trail  of  bit- 
terness and  contention.  He  is  saying  a lot,  too. 

Families  Say  a Lot 

I suppose  families  are  somewhat  like  individuals.  Some 
families  get  along  happily  for  generations,  living  together  in 
peace  and  harmony,  getting  things  done,  making  a contribu- 
tion to  the  church  and  to  the  community.  And  then  there  are 
families  who  can't  even  get  along  for  one  generation.  I know 
of  one  family  who  can’t  be  together  at  the  same  time  without 
starting  a big  fuss.  Families  say  a lot  without  talking,  too. 

Congregations  Say  a Lot 

Then  there  are  congregations.  A lot  is  being  said  apart 
from  the  talking.  I read  this  week  of  a bishop  who  scuffled 
with  a defrocked  leader  of  the  church  right  in  the  sanctuary. 
I never  heard  a sermon  from  that  church,  but  something  is 
being  said.  It  doesn  t sound  very  good.  One  of  the  larger 
churches  in  our  city  has  gone  through  three  splits  in  the  last 
several  years.  I know  the  pastor  personally.  Years  ago,  I felt 
he  had  something  to  say  to  me,  but  now  another  message  is 
coming  through.  A church  can  say  a lot  without  talking. 

I wonder  what  my  church  is  saying.  Every  Sunday  morning 
we  have  Sunday  school  and  a sermon.  We  have  a meeting 
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nonite  Church. 


each  Sunday  evening  and  each  Wednesday  evening.  Our 
church  doesn’t  just  talk  with  words.  We  urge  each  other  to 
take  Christ  into  our  daily  activities — in  the  shop,  in  the  office, 
in  the  school.  We  tell  each  other  the  message  isn’t  for  the 
gathered  church  only;  it  also  must  be  given  through  our 
Christian  concern  in  the  community.  But  I wonder  what  we 
are  saying. 

The  Two  Voices  Clash 

I have  trouble  hearing  a man  who  can’t  get  along  with 
other  people.  His  theology  may  be  exactly  right — no  problem 
there.  He  may  be  an  able  teacher.  He  may  even  be  a popu- 
lar teacher.  But  what  he  says  just  doesn’t  wear  well.  It  just 
doesn  t sound  right.  Somehow  the  ring  of  the  words  is  hol- 
low. He  is  saying  a lot  to  me  without  talking. 

What  Solomon  said  is  beginning  to  make  sense.  “Wisdom  is 
too  much  for  a rebel.  He  will  not  be  chosen  for  a counsellor.’’ 
Is  this  the  reason  I can’t  appreciate  a fussing  congregation? 
Their  theology  may  be  correct;  the  program  of  the  church 
may  be  very  good;  their  community  concern  may  be  very 
Christian.  But  a lot  is  being  said  apart  from  the  talking.  The 
two  voices  clash. 

I believe  I know  why  God  places  so  much  emphasis  on  the 
quality  of  life  within  the  church.  What  I hear  Christ  saying 
on  this  matter  is  that  our  witness  is  no  good  unless  we  can 
get  along  with  each  other.  In  fact,  He  puts  it  pretty  straight 
when  He  says  that  the  world  will  know  that  God  loves  them 
only  through  hearing  a message  from  a church  that  gets 
along  with  each  other.  I hear  Christ  say,  “No  message  for 
Me  comes  through  when  the  two  voices  clash.’ 

I'm  Saying  a Lot 

I’m  beginning  to  see  that  the  church  is  only  saying  what  I 
am  saying.  I’m  beginning  to  see  that  I have  a stake  in  this. 
I had  thought  it  was  my  brother  who  should  be  doing  things 
differently,  but  the  words  of  Jesus  are  coming  through  to  me. 
“So  if  you  are  about  to  offer  your  gift  to  God  at  the  altar 
and  there  you  remember  that  your  brother  has  something 
against  you,  leave  your  gift  there  in  front  of  the  altar  and  go 
at  once  to  make  peace  with  your  brother;  then  come  back 
and  offer  your  gift  to  God.’’  I see  the  witness  of  brotherhood 
is  not  clouded  by  my  brother,  but  by  my  unwillingness  to  be 
a peacemaker  with  my  brother.  It  is  I who  need  to  stop  the 
clashing  of  the  two  voices.  It  is  I who  need  to  do  some 
peacemaking.  I guess  I was  saying  a lot  apart  from  my  talk- 
ing. □ 
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From  My  Scrapbook 

Is  Your  Church 
Service  Dull? 

By  Velma  Birkey 

Is  your  worship  service  empty?  Do  you  find  the  message 
meaningless  and  hard  to  understand?  Is  the  song  service 
dead?  Is  your  Sunday  school  class  cold?  Do  you  feel  the 
Sunday  evening  service  is  dull  and  unimportant?  Is  prayer 
meeting  just  another  meeting? 

Then  pray.  Pray  for  your  pastor.  Not  just  a hurried  “God 
bless  the  pastor  as  you  catch  your  breath  on  the  way  to 
church.  Begin  early  in  the  week  to  pray  for  God  s guidance 
as  he  plans  and  prepares  the  message.  Every  time  God 
brings  him  to  your  mind  through  the  week  pray  for  him. 

Pray  for  yourself,  too,  that  God  will  prepare  your  heart 
to  receive  the  message  that  He  will  have  for  you  that  day. 
Just  as  the  soil  in  a garden  needs  to  be  prepared  so  that 
the  seed  will  grow,  so  do  our  hearts  need  preparation. 

Come  to  the  house  of  God,  then,  with  a feeling  of  rev- 
erence and  thanksgiving  as  you  think  of  all  He  has  done 
and  is  doing  for  you.  Come  expecting  Him  to  fill  you,  speak 
to  you,  and  give  you  a blessing. 

Join  in  the  singing  wholeheartedly.  Think  what  you  are 
singing  and  mean  it.  Make  the  words  your  own.  Keep  your 
mind  from  wandering  to  what  you  did  last  week  and  what 
you  plan  to  do  next  week.  Apply  yourself  diligently  to  the 
reading  of  the  Scripture  and  listening  to  the  message.  You 
will  find  that  God  is  speaking  directly  to  you  as  He  is  able 
to  take  the  same  message  and  speak  to  different  individ- 
ual needs.  His  blessings  are  great  when  we  apply  ourselves 
and  earnestly  seek  Him. 

Pray  also  for  each  one  in  the  church  who  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  leadership  in  any  way.  The  superintendent, 
the  song  leader,  the  teachers,  the  committee  that  plans  the 
Sunday  evening  service.  You  will  find  that  all  these  things 
will  come  alive  with  new  meaning  as  you  enjoy  the  rich 
blessings  God  has  given  for  you.  “Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given 
you;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you’’  (Mt.  7:7). 


Wit  and  Wisdom 

When  people  cease  to  be  indignant  at  wrong,  they  are 
thereby  committing  the  great  wrong. — Hamill. 

o o o 

Success  is  getting  what  you  want.  Happiness  is  wanting 
what  you  get. 

o a o 

Folks  who  know  least  seem  to  know  it  fluently. 


Obstacles  are  those  frightful  things  you  see  when  you  take 
your  eyes  off  the  goal. 

Q O O 

One  of  the  heaviest  burdens  a man  can  carry  is  a chip  on 
his  shoulder. 

If  you’re  going  around  in  circles,  maybe  you  re  cutting  too 
many  corners. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  believe  that  someone  can  differ  with 
us  and  be  right. 

Sometimes  preachers  engage  in  excessive  theological 
modesty,  which  may  account  for  the  frequency  with  which 
preaching  seems  to  say,  “If  you  do  not  all  repent,  after 
a fashion,  and  confess  your  sins,  so  to  speak,  you  will  all 
be  damned,  as  it  were. 

o o o 

It  generally  takes  50  percent  longer  to  tell  what  you 
think  than  to  tell  what  you  know. 

I’m  careful  of  the  words  I say,  to  keep  them  soft  and 
sweet.  I never  know  from  day  to  day  which  ones  I’ll  have 
to  eat. 

o o o 

Lady:  “Is  this  milk  fresh?’ 

Dairyman:  “Half  an  hour  ago,  madam,  it  was  grass. 

o o o 

Mrs.  Brown  complained  to  her  doctor  that  his  bill  was  un- 
reasonably high.  “Don’t  forget,  he  reminded  her,  “that  I 
made  eleven  visits  to  vour  home  while  vour  son  had  the 
measles. 

“And  don’t  vou  forget,  she  countered,  “that  he  infected 
the  whole  school. 

Some  time  ago  an  organization  listed  four  ways  to  kill  its 
effectiveness.  It’s  also  a good  way  to  kill  a congregation. 

1.  Don’t  come  to  meetings. 

2.  If  you  do  come,  come  late. 

3.  If  the  weather  doesn  t suit  you,  don  t come  at  all 

4.  If  you  attend  a meeting,  find  fault  with  the  work  of  the 
officers  and  other  members. 

Suppose  I Wrote  It 

There  is  a new  book,  Quotations  from  Chairman  LB],  a 
satire  based  on  Quotations  from  Chairman  Mao.  The  page 
entitled  “Humility  and  Self-Criticism’’  is  a blank.  I laugh. 
But  then  I think,  suppose  someone  would  write  a book  en- 
titled Quotations  from  Helen  Brenneman  (perish  the 
thought!).  I am  afraid  that  the  page  on  “Humility  and  Self- 
Criticism’’  would  also  be  blank.  Quotations  in  defense  and 
justification  of  myself  would  surely  need  to  be  edited  for 
space. 

I often  think  of  the  man  of  whom  the  Bible  said,  “But  he, 
willing  to  justify  himself,  said.  ...” 

— Helen  Good  Brenneman 
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Items  and  Comments 


Secretary  General  U Thant  said  that  the 
threat  of  a nuclear  war  “is  increasing  every 
day. 

He  did  not  attribute  this  to  any  par- 
ticular situation,  but  made  the  statement 
in  the  context  of  the  Sino- Soviet  confronta- 
tion. 

He  said  it  was  time  for  every  government 
to  make  serious  efforts  to  associate  Com- 
munist China  with  the  other  four  nuclear 
powers  in  disarmament  talks.  Only  such  a 
development  was  the  indispensable  step 
“to  fashion  a world  without  fear. 


Hundreds  of  congregations  of  the  Ameri- 
can Lutheran  Church  will  offer  a new 
senior  high  school  sex-education  course 
that  draws  heavily  on  the  Bible. 

The  course  emphasizes  sexuality  as  a 
“gift  of  God"  and  stresses  the  non-biolog- 
ical  aspects  of  sex,  according  to  the  Rever- 
end Norman  Wegmeyer,  ALC  parish  edu- 
cation leadership  development  director. 

Materials  for  the  13-session  course  in- 
clude a 95-page  instructor’s  guide,  stu- 
dent texts,  pamphlets  and  folders,  a series 
of  pictures,  wall  charts  and  suggestions  for 
supplementing  these  with  magazine 
articles,  works  of  art  and  literature. 

Response,  according  to  Mr.  Wegmeyer, 
has  been  “most  positive.’  He  said  teacher 
training  for  the  course  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive of  any  undertaken  by  the  ALC. 


After  the  government  in  Dar  es  Salaam 
announced  a proposal  to  decree  that  a 
man  may  have  two  wives  (if  the  first  wife 
agrees),  women  began  campaigning  for 
the  right  to  have  more  than  one  husband. 

Their  demand  was  voiced  at  a meeting  of 
a Tanzanian  women’s  organization  at 
Mwanza  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Victoria. 

The  official  white  paper  by  the  govern- 
ment calls  for  a new  law  making  it  legal 
for  a Moslem  or  a Christian  to  have  two 
wives,  if  his  first  wife  agrees. 


The  Methodist  Magazine , a historic  jour- 
nal founded  by  John  Wesley  in  1778,  has 
ceased  publication  with  its  August  issue — a 
victim  of  rising  costs. 

Simultaneously,  reports  appeared  in  the 
secular  press  that  a group  of  Methodist 
businessmen,  preachers,  scholars,  and 
writers  was  preparing  to  take  over  publica- 
tion of  the  magazine  and  reissue  it  again 
in  October  under  a new  format. 

These  reports  were  denied  by  a spokes- 
man foe  the  Methodist  Publishing  House, 
responsible  for  publication  of  the  journal 
which  had  attained  an  international  rec- 


ognition as  “the  family  magazine  of 
Methodism. 

“ The  Methodist  Magazine , as  everyone 
knows  it  and  has  known  it,  the  spokes- 
man declared,  “definitely  ceased  pub- 
lication with  the  August  issue.  No  one 
has  ever  approached  us  about  taking  over 
publication  and  we  have  made  no  ar- 
rangements for  anyone  to  take  it  over.’’ 

Central  Christian  High  School,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  the  focal  point  in  the  stormy 
integration  effort  of  the  Eisenhower 
Administration,  now  has  its  first  Negro 
executive. 

Lucius  Powell,  33,  a veteran  of  11 
years  of  teaching,  has  been  named  vice- 
principal for  boys  by  the  Little  Rock 
School  Board. 

Mr.  Powell  said  that  although  the 
board  sought  a black  person  for  the  re- 
cently created  post  in  order  to  give  Negro 
students  “someone  to  look  up  to,’  his 
duties  are  not  racially  oriented. 

“Several  people  have  asked  me  if 
I was  going  to  be  the  black  principal,’’ 
he  said.  “This  is  not  ture.  I’m  just 
vice-principal.  Period. 

According  to  Between  the  Lines,  in- 
creased sexuality  among  youth  of  all 
ages  is  a natural  reaction  to  the 
hypocrisies  in  our  adult  society,  in 
the  opinion  of  sociologists.  Young  men 
of  military  age  are  particularly  con- 
scious of  the  kind  of  sex  morality  openly 
prevailing  in  all  official  U.S.  military 
circles.  Adjacent  to  every  U.S.  military 
base  at  home  and  abroad,  prostitution 
is  a highly  organized,  integral  (though 
unadmitted)  part  of  our  military  system, 
only  becoming  “off-limits”  when  crime 
and  VD  get  out  of  control.  This  News 
Service  has  photographs  taken  recently 
in  South  Korea,  showing  the  prostitution 
“villages’  that  adjoin  every  U.S.  mili- 
tary base.  As  usual,  the  section  housing 
the  younger,  prettier  girls  is  reserved  for 
officers;  then  another  separate  “village” 
is  for  enlisted  men  and  a third  for  Negro 
troops.  The  photographs  show  electric 
wires  extending  from  the  bases  to  the 
“prostitution  villages”  to  provide  power, 
lights,  etc.  Said  our  correspondent,  “When 
a high  ranking  U.S.  general  arrives  for 
inspection,  the  post  quickly  scrambles  the 
wires  down  out  of  sight  during  the  official 
visit,  then  puts  them  back  up  when  the 
general  leaves.”  Similar  conditions  exist  in 
Japan,  Okinawa,  Spain,  Vietnam,  as  every 
GI  knows.  The  brutality  of  this  system  is 
unbelievable — kidnapping  by  procurers, 
abortions,  illegitimate  GI  babies  and  chil- 


dren receiving  worse  care  than  chickens  on 
a poultry  farm  stateside.  Any  doubt  about 
this  is  ended  when  it  is  discovered  that  the 
VD  rate  among  the  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam 
has  reached  nearly  25  percent — one  GI  in 
four  infected.  It  takes  a lot  of  sex  to  pro- 
duce that  kind  of  calamity. 

New  York  Times  reports  that  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co.  plans  to  open  150  of 
its  stores  on  Sundays  during  November  and 
December  and  that  J.  C.  Penney  Com- 
pany, with  1,600  stores  said,  “We  will 
look  at  the  picture  once  again  in  the  light 
of  the  Sears  action.” 

Kiplinger  letter  reports  that  Sears  wants 
to  test  the  reaction  of  the  buying  public, 
which  it  thinks  will  be  favorable.  Other 
retailers  will  have  to  follow.  The  develop- 
ment is  welcomed  by  theaters  and  restau- 
rants. This  means  that  about  20  percent 
of  our  population  could  be  engaged  in 
Sunday  retail  business. 

a q a 

An  appeal  urging  President  Nixon  to 
call  a special  national  day  of  prayer  for  an 
end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  made  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Congress  on  Evangelism  in 
Minneapolis. 

Delegates  applauded  the  appeal,  which 
was  made  by  Dr.  Harold  Lindsell  of  Wash- 
ington, editor  of  Christianity  Today,  evan- 
gelical fortnightly. 

“We’ve  tried  everything  else,”  Dr.  Lind- 
sell told  the  Congress.  “We’ve  tried  force, 
we’ve  tried  diplomacy,  and  we’ve  tried 
psychology.  But  we  haven’t  tried  prayer.” 

Thirty-eight  youths  from  California 
identified  as  “children  of  God  mourning  the 
death  of  America”  conducted  a silent  vigil 
outside  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  in  New  York. 

All  held  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
one  hand  and  a wooden  staff  in  the  other 
as  they  stared  trance-like  at  the  cathedral. 

Twenty-eight  of  the  “children”  were  men 
with  wooden  yokes  about  their  necks;  sev- 
eral wore  a single  earring.  The  ten  girls  in 
the  group  had  charcoal  smudges  on  their 
foreheads. 

Wearing  red  burlap  robes,  the  group  stood 
for  an  hour  outside  the  cathedral,  a fre- 
quently visited  tourist  site.  According  to  the 
police,  they  held  similar  vigils  in  Times 
Square,  at  the  United  Nations,  and  outside 
the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel. 

One  member  of  the  group,  John  Tread- 
well, said  they  were  protesting  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  country  and  its  failure  to  obey 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  He  identified  the 
participants  as  “children  of  God  protesting 
the  death  of  America.  ” 

Arnie  Dietrich,  who  identified  himself  as 
an  “apostle,”  said  the  group  had  been  ac- 
tive for  a year  traveling  about  the  country 
predicting  “national  doom. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Minneapolis  Still 


A Personal  Pilgrimage 

To  attend  and  share  deeply  in  the  U.S. 
' Congress  on  Evangelism  in  Minneapolis 
was  a kind  of  personal  pilgrimage.  For  me 
it  was  a fresh  discovery  of  the  conflicting 
currents  among  evangelicals.  There  are  those 
who  emphasize  national  patriotism  and  the 
war  against  communism;  others  work  for 
peace  and  international  brotherhood.  Some 
h white  prejudice  was  manifest  as  well  as 
honest  acceptance  of  other  races  as  true 
spiritual  brothers.  Some  exhibited  a “hold 
the  fort’’  mentality;  others  sought  to  roll 
with  the  youthquake.  Varieties  of  culture 
and  faith  were  demonstrated  by  the  numer- 
ous denominations  and  by  the  various  geo- 
graphical locations.  With  all  their  differ- 
ences, north,  south,  east,  and  west  met 
together  in  one  great  experience  of  hearing 
God  speak. 

I heard  evangelicals  repenting  of  their 
overemphasis  on  dogma  and  their  uncon- 
cern for  racism,  war,  and  poverty.  I heard 
them  acknowledging  their  jealousies,  their 
wealth,  their  pride,  and  their  lack  of  love 
. as  being  totally  unchristian. 

As  Mennonites  we  felt  convicted  of  liv- 
ing far  below  our  spiritual  heritage  and 
potential.  By  our  many  groups  we  have 
demonstrated  that  we  do  not  accept  each 
other;  we  display  our  unlove.  In  evangel- 
ism we  say,  “I  go,  sir,’’  but  do  not  move. 
, Our  poor  self-image  and  inferiority 
feelings  drive  us  into  quietness  when 
we  should  be  shouting  from  the  housetops. 

Of  these  I also  needed  to  repent  and  to 
commit  myself  anew  to  aggressive  witness 
for  Christ.  I am  His  representative  in  this 
world.  Together,  we  are  His  representatives. 
In  us  He  displays  the  new  age  wherein 
forgiveness,  peace,  love,  and  joy  are  experi- 
enced; wherein  sinners  are  being  trans- 
formed into  godly  men  and  women,  partici- 
pants in  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  have  great 
things  to  share. 

The  Lord  will  use  us  beyond  our  imagina- 
tion if  we  but  trust  ourselves  to  the  lead- 
ing of  His  Spirit.  The  pastor  will  become 
an  example  to  his  flock,  and  he  will  teach 
each  person  individually.  He  will  be  a com- 
panion with  them  in  finding  the  way  of 
witness  and  service  in  the  community.  In 
small  groups,  which  in  turn  come  together 
in  larger  groups,  Christians  will  experience 
' deep  fellowship  with  each  other  in  the  Word. 
They  will  plan  together  specific  kinds  of 


Speaks 


service  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of 
people.  Crossing  the  boundaries  of  race, 
culture,  class,  and  community,  the  gospel  of 
Christ  will  manifest  itself  in  a new  trans- 
forming power  that  unites  people.  As  the 
world  about  us  experiences  deeper  convul- 
sions, these  who  display  the  reality  that  is 
in  Christ  will  attract  more  and  more  unto 
salvation. 

Minneapolis  was  a great  experience.  I 
want  to  share  it  both  with  those  who  feel 
the  church  is  dying  and  with  those  who 
know  it  has  a great  future. 

— Chester  L.  Wenger , Lancaster,  Pa. 


Inspiring  and  Threatening 

I will  attempt  to  give  some  brief  impres- 
sions I received  from  this  conference.  The 
topics  of  the  week  seemed  to  progress  from 
the  church  in  evangelism  to  discipleship. 

Evangelism  was  emphasized  as  an  an- 
swer to  the  need  of  our  present  troubled 
generation.  I appreciated  the  appeal  to 
preach  Christ  as  the  answer  to  today’s 
needs,  and  the  emphatic  declaration  that  the 
Bible  cannot  be  changed  in  spite  of  the 
exploding  revolution. 

Religious  leaders  are  feeling  the  threaten- 
ing pressures  of  the  present  revolutionary 
generation  because  of  the  truth  in  some  of 
the  accusations  against  the  cold  formalities 
of  the  professing  Christian  world,  for  exam- 
ple: 

— Investing  many  thousands  of  dollars  in 
elaborate  church  buildings  and  equipment 
while  at  the  same  time  there  are  thousands 
of  people  starving. 

— Supporting  militarism  and  nationalism 
and  at  the  same  time  saying  that  Jesus 
taught  us  to  love  all  men. 

— Following  Hollywood  in  styles  of  attire 
and  trying  to  teach  commitment  to  Christ. 

— Copying  the  practices  and  engaging  in 
the  evil  pleasures  of  the  world  and  still 
declaring  that  Christ  is  our  Lord. 

— Many  youth  have  concluded  that  the 
Bible  is  not  for  them  because  the  previous 
generation  has  not  believed  and  practiced 
the  Scriptures  in  their  own  lives. 

These  matters  are  stumbling  blocks  for 
the  coming  generation.  It  becomes  impos- 
sible to  harmonize  what  we  are  doing 
with  truth.  Billy  Graham  told  that  in  some 
of  his  campaigns  youth  carry  banners  say- 
ing. “Christ — Yes;  Christianity — No.”  The 


entire  week  was  both  inspiring  and  threat- 
ening. 

The  minority  groups  were  encouraged  to 
express  themselves.  On  Tuesday  night  a 
large  number  of  concerned  persons  met  with 
the  black  folks  to  discuss  ways  in  which  we 
could  improve  race  relations.  The  American 
Indians  were  given  opportunity  to  express 
their  grievances — an  experience  challeng- 
ing to  us  all. 

Our  Mennonite  heritage  with  all  its 
weakness  has  given  us  a practical  message 
to  professing  Christendom  and  a relevant 
message  to  the  youthful  generation  who 
look  for  truth. — Melvin  D.  Delp,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Exciting  and  Meaningful 

The  U.S.  Congress  on  Evangelism  was 
one  of  excitement.  One  could  feel  the  Spirit 
move  in  all  directions.  It  was  an  experience 
which  pulled  and  tugged  at  a person  to  a 
point  of  exciting  indecision  about  what  it 
means  to  be  Christian. 

I was  caught  up  by  the  open  honesty 
which  developed.  Delegates  were  bombard- 
ed from  all  directions  with  the  issues  and 
crimes  of  the  day.  Blacks,  hippies,  Indians, 
and  various  leaders  of  the  conference  made 
it  obvious  that  to  be  evangelistic  one  has  to 
practice  a radical  form  of  Christianity,  one 
which  says  that  we  must  minister  to  the 
whole  man,  not  just  to  his  soul.  This  mount- 
ed to  a point  where  delegates  had  to  take 
a hard,  realistic  look  at  strategy  for  evange- 
lism. I saw  a resistance  to  the  movement 
of  the  Spirit.  As  God  used  men  to  do  His 
will,  there  were  many  who,  through  their 
actions,  said  that  the  Spirit  can’t  work  in 
any  way  except  their  own.  Yet,  the  Spirit 
kept  moving — convicting,  converting,  and 
renewing.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  con- 
ference was  most  meaningful  to  me.  It  put 
me  in  a state  of  indecision  about  evangelism, 
but  convicted  me  to  believe  and  practice  a 
form  of  evangelism  which  is  relevant  in  our 
world,  one  which  sees  the  whole  man  as 
an  entity  of  God.  The  conference  helped  me 
to  evaluate  my  biases  and  to  renew  all 
efforts  toward  reconciliation  between  God 
and  man  and  between  man  and  man. — John 
Powell,  Wichita,  Kan. 


Echoes 

The  United  States  Congress  on  Evange- 
lism was  called  as  a summons  to  know!  to 
experience!  to  serve!  The  theme  for  the 
conference  was:  ‘‘Much  is  given — much  is 
required.” 

Oswald  Hoffmann — “The  church  today  is 
groping  between  what  it  has  been  and 
what  it  knows  in  its  heart  it  ought  to  be.” 

Leighton  Ford — “Some  would  like  to  ig- 
nore change;  others  would  like  to  baptize 
change  as  the  new  messiah.  As  responsible 
Christians,  we  must  reject  both  extremes. 

Tom  Skinner — “The  role  of  the  church 
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is  to  reflect  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  blacks 
are  not  so  sure  the  church  is  reflecting  this. 

Paul  Rees — “Wherever  new  ground  is 
broken  and  new  horizons  are  being  con- 
quered, there  lies  beneath  it  all  a bed  of 
prayer  and  inner  spiritual  renewal.” 

Kenneth  L.  Chafin — “The  exposure  of 
the  outward  journey  drives  us  in  despera- 
tion to  the  inner  closet  for  the  inward 
journey.” 

Harold  Lindsell — “If  you  look  to  organiza- 
tion, you  get  what  organization  can  do.  . . . 
If  you  look  to  prayer,  you  get  what  God 
can  do. 

Keith  Miller — “We  must  be  honest  and 
open  with  each  other.  If  God  would  not 
have  been  open,  we  wouldn  t have  Jesus 
Christ.” 

Richard  Halverson — “Why  preach  God’s 
love  to  the  world,  when  we  don’t  have  it  in 
our  congregations?” 

Ford  Philpot— “Too  many  of  us  are  try- 
ing to  shine  without  burning. 

Mark  Hatfield — “Peace  is  destroyed 
when  one  man  seeks  to  dominate  another. 

Myron  Augsburger — “The  early  church 
turned  the  world  upside  down  without 
even  talking  about  it.  — David  Kniss,  Sara- 
sota, Fla. 

Agencies  to  Present 
Service  Opportunities 

Representatives  from  various  church 
agencies  will  convene  on  the  Mennonite 
college  campuses  in  November  for  the 
annual  Service  Emphasis  Week. 

Representing  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
at  Goshen  College,  Nov.  3-7,  John  Lehman 
and  Clare  Sehumm  from  the  Personnel 
Office  were  available  for  personal  inter- 
views and  to  publicly  share  information  on 
the  Mennonite  Church’s  mission  and  ser- 
vice programs,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 
They  employed  various  visual  aids,  such 
as  a special  slide  set  and  a poster  of  in- 
service  alumni,  plus  other  resource  materi- 
als— Agape,  the  1970  Voluntary  Service 
Factbook,  and  a current  folder  listing  per- 
sonnel openings  in  Health  and  Welfare 
institutions.  Home  Missions,  and  Overseas 
Missions. 

At  Goshen,  Lehman  and  Sehumm  met 
with  special  interest  groups  representing 
the  teaching,  social  work,  and  nursing  pro- 
fessions. Paul  Smith,  program  director  for 
the  Englewood,  Chicago,  VS  unit,  plans  to 
share  information  on  service  in  the  inner 
city.  Smith  holds  a master’s  degree  in  social 
work  from  Ohio  State. 

Lehman  is  assisted  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  Nov.  10-14,  by  Lawrence  and  Judi 
Brenneman,  EMC  graduates  serving  with 
the  Ary,  Ky.,  unit.  The  Brennemans  are 
scheduled  for  a chapel  presentation  to  con- 
front students  with  the  unique  dimensions  of 
a rural  VS  assignment.  Included  also  are 


special  interest  groups  at  various  times  dur- 
ing the  week. 

The  Service  Emphasis  Week  at  Hesston 
(Kan.)  College  is  slated  for  Feb.  18-20, 
1970. 

Other  agencies  involved  at  either  Goshen 
or  EMC  include  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee, Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Conservative  Conference,  and  the  Virginia 
Mission  Board.  A second  week-long  em- 
phasis will  be  held  in  the  spring  to  follow 
up  contacts  made  this  fall. 

Mission  Board 
Hosts  GMSA  Girls 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  a crackling 
cauldron  of  cacophony  Monday  through  Fri- 
day, becomes  a sacred  tomb  over  the  week- 
end as  staff  personnel  depart  for  multi- 
farious rituals  of  a private  and  public  sort. 
The  Saturday  stillness  is  broken  only  by 
the  raucous  roar  of  Joe  and  Fannie  Eash’s 
vacuum  cleaner. 

The  weekend  of  Oct.  25,  26  was  an  ex- 
ception. Shortly  after  noon  that  Saturday, 
a bus  arrived  at  1711  Prairie  Street  carry- 
ing 26  junior-  and  senior-high  girls  and  two 
sponsors  representing  the  Illinois  GMSA. 

Each  year  the  Illinois  WMSA  sponsors  a 
missions  tour  for  its  GMSA  girls.  Two  girls 
from  each  congregation  in  Illinois  Confer- 
ence are  invited  to  participate  in  the  tour 
with  local  WMSA  s providing  financial  back- 
ing. Previous  years  found  the  group  going 
to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and 
the  General  Mission  Board  was  selected  as 
the  destination  for  1969. 

“Three  primary  objectives  were  seen  for 
this  experience,”  said  Ivan  Kauffmann, 
secretary  for  Information  Services  and  Elk- 
hart coordinator  for  the  special  visit. 
“Through  the  various  planned  activities, 
we  attempted  to  acquaint  the  girls  with 
the  Mission  Board  headquarters  and  its 
various  programs,  involve  the  group  in  a 
brief  service  project,  and  then  encourage 
them  to  share  their  experiences  in  their 
home  congregations.” 

The  Oct.  25  afternoon  began  with  two 
hours  of  “physical  therapy,”  a work  project 
in  the  headquarters  buildings  led  by  Joe 
Eash.  At  4:30  p.m.,  Gene  Yoder  of  the  Re- 
lief and  Service  Office  introduced  the  girls 
to  Voluntary  Service — what  it  involves, 
what  can  be  expected. 

Ed  Basinger,  a former  VS-er  in  Buckeye, 
Ariz.,  presented  slides  with  narration  focus- 
ing on  a community  service  unit.  Three 
members  from  the  South  Bend,  Ind.,  unit 
graphically  portrayed  the  problems  of  group 
living.  The  VS  film,  “A  Time  to  Break,  A 
Time  to  Build,  concluded  the  afternoon 
program. 

That  evening,  the  overseas  field  was  sur- 
veyed as  Beulah  Kauffman,  WMSA  execu- 
tive secretary,  introduced  Lena  Graber,  De- 
lores  Friesen,  and  Joan  Sauder.  Miss  Graber 


asserted  that  for  her,  “happiness  is  serving” 
as  a missionary  nurse  in  Nepal.  Mrs. 
Friesen  and  Miss  Sauder,  former  missionaries 
in  West  Africa,  appeared  in  native  Nigerian 
attire  and  challenged  the  group  to  think 
of  the  word  “missionary”  in  a much  broad- 
er sense. 

The  GMSA  girls  took  part  in  the  morn- 
ing worship  at  Prairie  Street  Mennonite 
Church  in  Elkhart  by  presenting  a re- 
sponsive reading  and  two  special  music 
selections.  During  the  Sunday  school  hour, 
Simon  Gingerich  from  the  Home  Missions 
Office  shared  some  of  the  exciting  develop- 
ments in  North  American  urban  areas  where 
Mennonite  workers  are  involved.  He  also 
gave  a quiz  to  help  the  girls  reshape  their 
thinking  about  missions.  Many  of  them 
had  a rescue  mission  concept  of  our  Home 
Missions  programs,  Gingerich  said  later. 

The  entire  weekend  engendered  many 
enthusiastic  responses.  Said  one  of  the 
girls  to  Ivan  Kauffmann  as  she  boarded  the 
bus  for  the  return  trip  to  Illinois:  “If  I have 
my  way,  you’ll  see  me  again  at  Elkhart 
in  a year  and  a half. 


We  Saved  the  Mission  $25 

It  was  time  for  the  monthly  missionary 
trip  from  Araguacema,  Brazil,  to  Morro  do 
Mato,  but  the  mission  budget  was  rather 
low  in  funds.  Going  by  MAF  plane  cost 
$30  and  by  jeep  it  cost  around  $5.  Since 
it  was  the  dry  season  and  the  Piranha 
River  was  still  passable,  it  seemed  logical 
to  save  the  $25  and  travel  the  75  miles  by 
jeep. 

The  journey  began  at  5:45  Saturday 
morning.  There  were  five  of  us — pastors 
Robert  Gerber  and  Mario  Nascimento;  our 
guide  Manuel  Francisco  Alves;  song  leader 
Revani  Reis  de  Olivera;  and  Ann  Carpenter, 
the  nurse.  The  jeep  was  loaded  with  gas, 
a spare  tire,  hammocks,  medicines,  and  a 
little  food  and  water. 

After  45  minutes  of  travel  we  arrived  at 
the  Piranha  River  which  we  had  no 
trouble  fording.  At  8:00  a.m.  we  stopped 
near  a cemetery  for  bread  and  coffee. 
Male  appetites  still  not  satisfied,  the  po- 
tato salad  was  also  passed  around. 

The  next  section  of  the  trip  found  many 
holes  and  big  stones  in  the  road.  Our  guide 
experienced  difficulty  in  finding  the  road, 
and  occasionally  we  had  to  stop  and  let  him 
get  out  to  look  for  it.  It  was  11:25  a.m. 
when  we  arrived  in  Morro  do  Mato.  Dona 
Filomena,  one  of  the  church  members, 
graciously  served  us  dinner  of  rice,  beans, 
chicken,  and  bananas. 

While  I treated  the  sick,  the  men  visited 
the  village  folks.  The  last  two  patients 
before  supper  were  Mario  and  Bob.  While 
at  the  fountain  bathing  they  had  a battle 
with  wasps  and  it  appeared  that  the  wasps 
won.  The  evening  meal  of  pork,  fish,  rice. 
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and  beans  was  served  by  another  family. 

The  evening  worship  service  was  well 
attended  and  the  folks  were  attentive  as 
Mario  brought  the  gospel  message.  The 
1 Christians  look  forward  to  the  fellowship  of 
these  meetings,  with  some  traveling  quite  a 
distance  from  surrounding  ranches  to  attend. 

Sunday  morning  we  were  up  early  for 
1 coffee  and  sweet  rolls  that  Fran  Gerber 
‘sent  along.  I made  several  house  calls  and 
worked  in  the  clinic  until  time  for  Sunday 
school.  Revani  had  a lesson  for  the  chil- 
dren while  Mario  taught  the  adults. 

By  10:30  a.m.  the  service  was  over,  the 
last  pills  swallowed,  farewells  said,  the 
jeep  loaded,  and  the  homeward  journey 
"began.  Francisco  Penner,  our  VS  school- 
teacher at  Morro  do  Mato,  returned  with  us. 

By  this  time  our  food  and  water  situation 
didn  t look  good.  We  had  one  quart  of 
water  and  half  a chocolate  cake.  The  foun- 
tain water  at  Morro  do  Mato  didn’t  appear  to 
be  the  safest  to  fill  our  containers. 

1 Everything  went  well  until  noon  when 
we  had  a flat  tire.  We  seemed  to  be  in  the 
middle  of  nowhere  at  the  time — no  shade. 


Student  Services  Committee 

That  the  Student  Services  Committee  met 
immediately  following  the  October  Vietnam 
Moratorium  was  incidental.  That  the  Mora- 
torium was  an  important  part  of  our  busi- 
ness and  discussion  was  not  incidental.  Our 
fall  business  meeting  was  scheduled  for  Oct. 
17,  18.  The  Moratorium  took  place  on  Oct. 
15.  The  event  was  very  much  in  the  news 
. while  we  were  meeting.  Students,  our  pri- 
mary interest,  were  the  backbone  for  orga- 
nizing the  widespread  discontent  in  our  na- 
tion against  the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  were 
also  aware  that  Mennonite  students  in  many 
university  centers  and  urban  communities 
participated  in  the  peaceful  events  of  the 
4 day.  With  this  background  and  in  view  of 
the  forthcoming  plans  for  Moratorium  ob- 
servances for  Nov.  13-15  and  Dec.  15-17, 
we  considered  the  following  factors  as  rele- 
vant to  continuing  involvement  and  witness. 

1.  We  acknowledge  that  the  Christian 
basis  for  opposing  war  is  frequently  not 
heard  as  a distinct  witness  in  the  midst  of 
those  who  oppose  war  primarily  on  human- 
itarian and/or  anti-establishment  grounds. 
Therefore,  we  noted  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  Mennonite  student  involvement  with 
appreciation. 

2.  We  are  convinced  of  the  relevance  of 
the  historic  peacemaker  stance  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  and  the  need  for  our  witness 
to  be  prophetically  expressed  to  leaders  in 
Washington  concerning  Vietnam  and  the  in- 
creasing military  consciousness  enveloping 
the  United  States  of  America.  Mennonite 
young  people  are  taking  this  responsibility 
seriously.  Witness  to  this  fact  is  their  par- 

' ticipation  with  the  church  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  adoption  of  the  1969  Statement 


no  water,  no  houses,  and  an  extremely  hot 
sun.  While  Bob  and  Mario  changed  the  tire, 
the  rest  ate  cake  and  drank  rationed  por- 
tions of  warm  water.  It  seemed  like  hours 
until  we  arrived  at  a farmhouse  where  we 
could  obtain  more  water. 

Shortly  after  leaving  this  farmhouse, 
difficulty  struck  again.  The  jeep  slid  down 
a small  grade  and  nearly  hit  a small  tree. 
Upon  investigation  we  discovered  another 
flat  tire.  This  time  the  tube  needed  to  be 
taken  out  and  patched.  I sat  in  the  shade 
on  a sack  of  rice  and  started  this  article 
while  the  men  repaired  the  tire.  The  next 
farmhouse  was  a very  welcome  sight. 

The  Piranha  River  was  too  tempting  on 
this  hot  day;  so  the  men  decided  a swim 
was  in  order.  At  5:00  p.m.  we  finally  ar- 
rived home,  just  as  the  tire  started  going 
flat  again. 

We  were  thirsty,  hungry,  and  exhausted, 
but  agreed  it  was  a good  trip  to  make  once. 
The  next  time  we  will  appreciate  the  20- 
minute  MAF  flight  much  more  as  well  as 
the  people  back  home  for  making  these 
flights  possible. — Ann  Carpenter. 


Discusses  Moratorium 

on  Conscription  and  Militarism  at  Turner, 
Ore.  It  was  students  who  brought  the  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Conference.  Their  ac- 
tion is  already  anticipated  in  the  statement 
adopted  by  the  Mennonite  General  Confer- 
ence in  August  1951.  “.  . . We  witness 
against  conscription  in  any  form  and  cannot 
lend  ourselves  to  be  a channel  for  its  com- 
pulsion. . . .” 

3.  We  also  noted  that  statements  of  public 
officials  and  the  mass  media  do  not  give 
adequate  and  fair  coverage  to  peaceful  dem- 
onstrations such  as  occurred  on  Oct.  15, 
especially  when  the  morality  of  a national 
policy  is  called  in  question.  The  peaceful 
and  orderly  conduct  of  the  Vietnam  Mora- 
torium participants  witnesses  to  the  genu- 
ineness of  their  desire  for  ending  the  war 
and  the  draft.  We  affirm  the  wholesomeness 
of  voluntary,  non-coercive  expressions  of 
Christian  and  moral  concern  for  public  issues. 

4.  The  need  for  a distinct  Christian  wit- 
ness remains.  New  and  different  groups 
planning  to  participate  in  the  upcoming 
Moratoriums  may  change  the  character  of 
these  events.  There  is  always  the  possibil- 
ity of  some  extremists  to  exploit  these  to 
their  own  ends.  We  urge  those  participat- 
ing in  these  activities  to  take  reconciling  or 
peacemaker  roles.  The  Student  Services 
Committee  is  concerned  that  persons 
through  their  participation  present  the 
church’s  witness  to  the  gospel  by: 

a.  Responsible  participation  at  all  levels, 
particularly  in  local  community  and  church 
activities; 

b.  Taking  peacemaking  roles  as  media- 
tors or  marshals; 

c.  Voicing  a concern  for  reconciliation 


in  strategy  and  procedure; 

d.  Giving  the  police  the  respect  they 
deserve; 

e.  Countering  expressions  of  hatred, 
self-righteousness,  anti-establishment,  ar- 
rogance,' and  nationalism. 

f.  Meeting  together  for  evaluation  and 
direction. 

The  Student  Services  Committee,  assisted 
by  the  Peace  and  Social  Concerns  Commit- 
tee and  the  MCC  Peace  Section,  is  current- 
ly promoting  and  offering  resources  for 
draft  counseling  by  Mennonite  students  and 
faculty  at  university  centers.  It  is  propos- 
ing Christian  Peace  Fellowships  on  univer- 
sity campuses  through  which  the  historical, 
theological,  and  biblical  bases  for  fostering 
understanding  and  peace  can  be  treated  in 
dialogue  with  faculty  and  students.  It  urges 
the  churches  to  take  responsibility  for  be- 
coming informed  about  the  Moratorium 
plans  for  November  and  December  and  fur- 
ther urges  them  to  stand  by  and  counsel 
their  students  who  feel  called  to  witness 
to  Christ’s  reconciliation  through  active 
participation.  The  Christian  witness  to 
peace  can  and  must  be  strengthened  in  these 
days.  We  support  our  youth  who  are  con- 
cerned about  this.  The  Student  Services 
Committee:  John  H.  Yoder  (chairman),  Virgil 
J.  Brenneman  (ex.  sec.),  Paul  Bender,  Ker- 
mit  Derstine,  Carl  Keener,  Dwight  King, 
John  A.  Lapp,  Albert  J.  Meyer,  Chester 
Wenger. 


Fifty  VS  workers  from  the  Chicago,  St.  Anne, 
Eureka,  111.,  and  the  South  Bend  and  Sangra- 
lea  Valley,  Ind.,  units  attended  a Sept.  12-14 
retreat  organized  and  hosted  by  the  Eureka 
unit.  VS  administrators  Roy  and  Gene  Yoder 
represented  the  Relief  and  Service  Office  in 
Elkhart.  Harlan  Steffen,  pastor  of  Wawasee 
Lakeside  Chapel,  Syracuse,  Ind.,  spoke  several 
times  on  the  theme,  “Believing  and  Doing. 
Group  living,  Christian  harmony,  and  other 
aspects  of  VS  received  emphasis,  and  the  VS 
film,  “A  Time  to  Break,  A Time  to  Build,  ” 
was  shown.  Two  meals  were  provided  by 
WMSA  groups  from  the  Roanoke  and  Metamora 
Mennonite  churches. 
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October  VS  Orientation:  First  row:  Duane  Hofstetter,  Big  Prairie,  Ohio,  to  Claremont,  N.H.; 
Rudy  Stauffer,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  to  London,  Ont.;  Stephen  Hoke,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  Carlsbad^ 
N.M.;  William  Hartman,  Grabill,  Ind.,  to  (Frontier)  Colorado;  Phyllis  Diener,  Canton,  Kan.,  to 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  Second  row:  Norma  Neuensch wander,  Kidron,  Ohio,  to  (Englewood)  Chicago, 
111.;  Lois  Beachy,  Fargo,  N.D.,  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Michael  Shantz,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  Rich- 
mond, Va.;  Elden  Begly,  Seville,  Ohio,  to  St.  Anne,  111.;  Tim  Terwillegar,  Midland,  Mich.,  to 
Mississippi.  Third  row:  Kenneth  White,  Kinzers,  Pa.,  to  Richmond,  Va.;  Philip  Wenger,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  to  Richmond,  Va.;  Bonnie  Guster,  Canton,  Ohio,  to  London,  Ont. 


Leaders  Launch  Association  of  Businessmen 


Eighty-five  business  leaders,  all  Menno- 
nites  from  the  east  and  midwest,  launched 
the  Church  and  Industry/Business  Associa- 
tion (CIBA)  at  a “mini’  business  retreat  in 
Chicago,  Oct.  24,  25. 

In  the  thinking  stages  for  two  years, 
CIBA  is  an  outcome  of  orderly  planning  by 
Goshen  College  to  find  ways  to  help  young 
persons  consider  business  and  industry  as 
an  avenue  of  Christian  service  and  witness. 

Other  purposes  are  to  counsel  young  men 
and  women  how  they  can  best  serve  in 
business  and  provide  a channel  for  sharing 
information  about  business  needs  with  them. 

In  addition,  the  association  wants  to  help 
businessmen  achieve  competence  in  carrying 
out  their  responsibilities  in  ethical  ways, 
understand  the  problems  and  perspectives  of 
management  and  labor,  bring  resources  of 
the  church  to  assist  them  in  their  problems, 
as  well  as  help  the  church  see  how  it  can 
become  more  aware  of  the  challenges  and 
problems  of  business. 

To  carry  out  its  objectives,  the  association 
will  set  up  a business  curriculum  at  Goshen 
College.  In  addition,  it  proposes  to  set  up  a 
center  to  coordinate  the  curriculum,  admin- 
ister scholarships  and  grants,  and  be  a 
clearinghouse  of  information  on  jobs. 

The  center  will  also  arrange  workshops 
and  institutes  for  business  leaders  to  be 
held  at  various  places  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  seminars  and  study  confer- 
ences that  will  bring  them  together  with 
churchmen. 


An  $8,000  budget,  which  includes  two 
scholarships  and  the  services  of  a part- 
time  center  director,  was  proposed  by  the 
group  for  first-year  operations. 

By  nearly  unanimous  or  unanimous 
votes  on  a series  of  motions,  the  ad  hoc 
committee,  composed  of  Robert  Gotwals, 
Carl  Kreider,  Ivan  Martin,  Calvin  W. 
Redekop,  Erie  Sauder,  Lewis  Strife,  and 
Frank  Ulrich,  was  asked  to  serve  as  an  ad 
hoc  board  of  directors  for  the  coming  year 
and  to  co-opt  four  additional  members  to 
represent  Canada,  the  General  Conference 
Mennonites,  and  the  Mennonite  Brethren. 
The  ad  hoc  board  will  serve  as  a nominat- 
ing committee  for  the  12  officers  of  the 
association,  set  up  constitution  and  scholar- 
ship committees  and  requirements  for  mem- 
bership. 

The  three-session  retreat  was  at  the 
initiative  of  Erie  Sauder,  a member  of 
Goshen  College’s  Board  of  Overseers  and 
president  of  Sauder  Woodworking  Company 
and  two  other  furniture  manufacturing 
firms  in  Archbold,  Ohio. 

In  his  opening  statement,  Mr.  Sauder 
said,  “Mennonites  as  a group  have  moved 
from  a relatively  independent  rural  com- 
munity life  to  a complex  urban  life.  In  this 
new  setting,  we  as  Christians  have  a special 
witness  to  make.  But  we  find  we  can  hardly 
communicate.  It  is  important  that  the  church 
and  business/industry  come  together  to 
talk.  I hope  we  can  find  ways  at  this  con- 
ference to  witness  as  Christians.’’ 


Churches  Receive 
Missions  Speakers 

November  brings  with  it  Annual  Fall 
Missions  Week,  observed  in  diverse  ways 
at  various  times  during  the  month  in  Men- 
nonite congregations  across  North  America. 
Deputation  appointments  will  receive  a 
major  thrust  in  many  churches  this  year, 
according  to  a schedule  released  by  Tim 
Brenneman  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. 

Brenneman,  part-time  coordinator  of  depu- 
tation for  the  Board,  points  out  that  up- 
coming speaking  engagements  will  involve 
approximately  35  missionaries  and  Board 
staff  personnel  for  Sunday  morning  or  eve- 
ning services  throughout  November.  Church 
locations  receiving  guest  mission  speakers 
range  from  Sterling,  111.,  to  Lowville,  N.Y., 
to  Kitchener,  Ont. 

Not  included  in  this  list  are  18  days  of 
special  meetings  for  B.  Charles  Hostetter, 
missions  representative  for  the  Board,  plus 
three  Mission  69  for  Action  meetings 
as  follows:  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Nov.  15,  16; 
Belleville,  Pa.,  Nov.  21-23;  and  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Nov.  30  to  Dec.  3.  These  meetings 
attempt  to  explain  the  resolutions  passed 
at  Mission  69  and  Mennonite  General 
Conference  that  respond  to  the  problems 
facing  minority  groups  and  urge  the  Menno- 
nite Church  to  respond  to  the  urban  crises. 

Congregations  and  other  groups  wishing 
to  schedule  missionary  or  other  General 
Board  staff  personnel  should  write  Tim 
Brenneman  at  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

MCC  to  Observe  Its 
50th  Anniversary 

Next  year — 1970 — the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  is  50  years  old.  In  its  fifty-year 
history,  MCC  has  had  projects  of  varying  - 
sizes  in  more  than  50  countries.  How  to 
commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of  MCC 
was  discussed  at  a recent  executive  com- 
mittee meeting  in  Akron. 

It  was  decided  to  declare  July  26,  1970, 
as  a special  Sunday  for  appropriate  ob- 
servation of  MCC  s 50th  anniversary  in  all 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  churches. 
Fifty  years  ago,  on  July  27,  28,  1920,  13 
representatives  of  various  U.S.  Mennonite 
groups  met  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  set  up  a 
provisional  central  organization  with  a 
secretary-treasurer  authorized  to  communi- 
cate with  each  Mennonite  relief  committee 
or  conference  anticipating  to  cooperate  in 
Russian  relief  work  and  invite  them  to  elect 
their  member  to  this  newly  created  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee. 

It  took  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917 
and  subsequent  suffering  of  its  peoples,  in- 
cluding the  Mennonites  there,  to  bring  the 
North  American  Mennonites  together  in  the 
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closest  cooperative  venture  in  their  splin- 
tered history. 

Also  on  July  26,  1970,  a special  day-long 
r observation  of  MCC  will  be  held  in  the 
Prairie  Street  Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  the  site  of  that  first  planning  com- 
mittee which  gave  birth  to  the  MCC  or- 
ganization. 

( The  executive  committee  also  approved 
the  recommendation  to  plan  for  regional 
meetings  of  MCC  “alumni  throughout 
1970. 

The  first  observation  of  MCC’s  50th 
anniversary  will  be  in  Virgil,  Ont.,  in 
connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of 
MCC  (Canada),  on  Jan.  16-18,  1970.  A 
' week  later  in  Chicago,  Jan.  23,  24,  1970, 
the  50-year  history  will  also  be  observed 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  MCC. 

During  the  second  quarter  of  1970,  the 
Mennonite  Quarterly  Review  will  be  de- 
voted to  articles  on  MCC,  its  origins,  its 
peace  and  relief  activities,  and  the  impact 
of  foreign  service  on  North  American  Men- 
nonites,  among  other  subjects.  Other  Men- 
nonite papers,  including  the  Mennonite 
Weekly  Review  and  Canadian  Mennonite, 
will  carry  a similar  emphasis  on  MCC 
during  mid-1970,  though  written  in  a more 
popular  style. 

Later  MCC  will  announce  other  ways  in 
which  to  commemorate  these  50  years. 
Local  congregations  and  groups  are  en- 
couraged to  take  initiative  and  do  it  in 
their  own  way.  Generally  it  is  expected  that 
1970  will  find  MCC  looking  back  over  50 
years  and  praising  God  for  His  leading, 
but  there  will  also  be  serious  attempts  to 
look  ahead  and  plan  for  the  future. 

Mission  Efforts 
Under  Way  in  Spain 

“With  reference  to  religious  liberty,  here 
v in  Spain  one  can’t  notice  too  much  change. 
The  people  are  quite  indifferent.  This 
comment  was  included  in  a letter  to  Lester 
T.  Hershey,  director  of  Spanish  broadcast- 
ing for  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  written 
by  Angel  Abrodos,  branch  office  manager 
for  the  Luz  y Verdad  program  in  Spain. 

Abrodos  pointed  out  that  he  is  finding  it 
possible  to  break  through  this  wall  of  in- 
difference resulting  from  many  years  of 
I government  restriction  on  Protestant  church- 
es  and  foreign  mission  efforts.  Only  in  the 
1 last  three  or  four  years  has  church  activity 
' been  permitted,  and  strict  license  require- 
! ments  still  make  operation  difficult. 

Angel  Abrodos  and  two  other  men  are 
mailing  5,000  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  John 
1 each  month  to  addresses  picked  from  a tele- 
phone book.  Along  with  the  Gospel  booklet 
an  offer  of  free  home  Bible  studies  is  also 
sent.  Mr.  Abrodos  reports  that  the  number 
of  replies  requesting  the  Bible  studies  has 
' increased  from  five  to  20  per  1,000  sent. 

Abrodos  told  of  a young  lady  who  asked 


for  the  lessons  and  completed  them  very 
quickly.  He  says,  “If  she  hasn’t  yet  made 
her  decision  for  Christ,  she  soon  will.” 
Abrodos  and  his  two  friends  have  been 
financing  this  literature  project  from  per- 
sonal resources.  More  recently  the  director 


A secretary  is  needed  to  serve  in  the 
offices  of  the  Mennonite  Commission  for 
Christian  Education  and  Mennonite  General 
Conference  by  Jan.  1,  1970.  Shorthand  is  not 
required. 

A person  is  needed  to  work  in  the  office 
supplies,  music,  and  Christian  education 
departments  of  the  Souderton  Provident 
Bookstore.  This  work  could  serve  as  train- 
ing for  someone  interested  in  managing  a 
Provident  Bookstore.  The  position  must  be 
filled  by  Jan.  1,  1970.  If  you  have  interest 
in  either  of  these  openings,  write:  Person- 
nel Office,  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

Change  of  address:  Dan  R.  Benner 
from  Chillieothe,  Ohio,  to  501  E.  Main 
Street,  West  Lafayette,  Ohio  43845.  Phone: 
614  545-9629.  Robert  Lee  Shreiner  from 
Parkesburg,  Pa.,  to  Box  286,  Thorndale, 
Pa.  19372. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 

North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Alpha,  Minn.,  Nov. 
30  to  Dec.  7.  Roy  D.  Kiser,  Stuarts  Draft, 
Va.,  at  Stony  Brook,  York,  Pa.,  Nov.  9-16. 

New  members  by  baptism:  four  at  Stony 
Brook,  York,  Pa.;  two  at  Birch  Grove,  Port 
Allegany,  Pa.;  seven  at  Pea  Ridge,  Phila- 
delphia, Mo.;  nine  at  Salem,  Quakertown, 
Pa.;  twelve  at  Steinman’s,  Baden,  Ont.;  four 
at  Toto,  North  Judson,  Ind. 

Jason  Denlinger  was  installed  as  pastor 


Calendar 


Board  of  Education  session,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Nov.  14,  15. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  (Canada)  annual  meet- 
ing, Rockway  Mennonite  School,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
Nov.  15. 

Southwest  Conference,  Downey,  Calif.,  Nov.  27-29. 

Western  VS  Program  Directors  Conference,  Hesston 
Mennonite  Church,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Dec.  1-5. 

Eastern  VS  Program  Directors’  Conference,  Park  View 
Mennonite  Church,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Dec.  8-12. 

Mennonite  General  Council  Meeting,  Chicago,  111., 
Feb.  24,  25,  1970. 

Mennonite  Publication  Board  Meeting,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
Apr.  2-4,  1970. 

South  Central  Spring  Conference,  Spring  Valley,  Can- 
ton, Kan.,  Apr.  10-12,  1970. 

Virginia  District  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  24-26,  1970. 


of  a bank  in  their  town  has  offered  to  help 
with  the  cost  of  the  work. 

To  these  men  all  this  is  further  proof 
that  the  work  of  Christ  cannot  remain  static 
if  individuals  are  willing  to  let  themselves 
be  used  for  extension  of  the  kingdom. 


of  the  Penn  Street  Mennonite  Church,  Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.,  Oct.  19.  Melvin  Kauffman 
brought  the  message,  and  Paul  G.  Landis 
gave  the  installation  charge. 

John  Winters  and  the  First  Mennonite 
Church  of  Miami  shared  in  the  New  Life 
Crusade  in  Miami  auditorium  Oct.  16-26. 
Myron  Augsburger  and  Bill  Pannell  led  the 
crusade. 

Robert  Witmer,  Paris,  France,  who  has 
been  suffering  from  a back  ailment  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  was  admitted  to  a hospital  for 
exploratory  back  surgery  on  Oct.  27.  No 
further  report  has  been  received  on  the 
findings. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Kniss,  Satbarwa, 
Bihar,  India,  write:  “We  are  indeed  grateful 
to  God  for  the  wonderful  rains  in  July, 
August,  and  September.  The  corn  and  some 
indigenous  grains  are  being  harvested  now. 
Prospects  for  a good  rice  crop  are  excellent. 
The  rice  will  be  harvested  in  late  Novem- 
ber, after  which  the  wheat  will  be  planted. 
In  the  Agricultural  Development  Program 
we  had  limited  amounts  of  improved  seeds 
and  fertilizer  distributed  on  a loan  basis  to 
the  farmers.  Recently  a man  trained  in 
agriculture  has  started  to  supervise  the 
agriculture  projects.  He  should  be  a real 
asset  to  this  work.” 

David  Powell  reports  from  Aibonito, 
Puerto  Rico:  “In  the  Betania  church  I am 
leading  an  instruction  course  for  persons 
interested  in  being  baptized.  Four  youths 
are  meeting  on  Wednesday  night  for  this 
class,  all  of  whom  are  in  college  or  high 
school.  I am  hoping  to  start  another  class 
Saturday  mornings  for  some  who  are  young- 
er. Sunday  during  the  Sunday  school  period 
I am  teaching  a class  for  our  teachers  on 
methods.  I hope  to  develop  this  course  so 
that  it  can  be  used  by  other  congregations. 

Anna  Marie  Kurtz,  Amasaman,  Ghana 
(who  was  vacationing  in  the  Canary  Islands 
with  the  Warren  Lambright  family  when  he 
became  ill  with  infectious  hepatitis),  returned 
to  Ghana  and  is  now  also  suffering  from 
hepatitis.  Currently  she  is  staying  with  Er- 
ma Grove  in  Accra. 
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Ralph  Buckwalter,  Obihiro,  Japan,  says: 
“In  September  the  Obihiro  church  received 
five  new  believers  by  baptism.  Miss  Yasuda 
said  her  parents  weren’t  too  happy  about 
her  decision  but  she  went  through  with  it 
anyway.  Mr.  Tsuji  is  a high  school  junior 
who  attended  Sunday  school  here  for  a 
while  about  five  years  ago  but  hadn’t  come 
again  until  the  special  meetings  with  Pastor 
Ishikawa  in  June.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shimojima 
together  confessed  Christ  publicly.  She  first 
came,  several  years  ago,  to  study  English 
with  Wes  Richard.  Then  they  both  studied 
English  and  came  to  worship  services  too. 
Another  Christian  home!  The  fifth  person  is 
M iss  Kishizuka,  a patient  at  Obihiro  TB 
Sanitarium.  She  couldn’t  come  to  church, 
so  five  of  us  went  to  the  hospital  and  had  a 
happy  hour  of  fellowship  with  her  there. 
She  came  to  the  visiting  room  of  her  ward 
and  we  baptized  her  there,  hearing  her 
testimony  and  sharing  in  praise  and  prayer.’’ 

Merlin  Swartz  writes  from  Beirut,  Leb- 
anon: “I  am  teaching  courses  at  both  the 
American  University  of  Beirut  and  Near 
East  School  of  Theology  and  have  a good 
enrollment  in  both  places.  I am  deeply 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  working  with 
these  students.  1 sometimes  get  the  feeling 
that  we  Americans  at  AUB  and  NEST  may 
not  have  this  chance  indefinitely. 

Willard  E.  Roth,  Accra,  Ghana,  reports: 
“The  Conference  Executive  Committee 
asked  a subcommittee  to  make  plans  for 
utilizing  A.  J.  Metzler  when  he  is  here  in 
December.  We  have  come  up  with  a nine- 
session  Leadership  Seminar  Dec.  7-10  to  be 
held  in  Achimota  near  Accra.  The  schedule 
will  follow  this  overall  pattern  — Morning 
Sessions:  Bible  study  (Matthew  5,  6,  7)  led 
by  Marlin  Miller  or  Ed  Weaver;  Afternoons: 
Stewardship  study  led  by  A.  J.  Metzler; 
Evenings:  Evangelism  practicum  directed  by 
Laurence  Horst. 

Gene  Kanagy,  administrator  of  Lebanon 
(Ore.)  Community  Hospital,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Oregon  Association  of  Hos- 
pitals during  closing  sessions  of  the  35th 
annual  convention  in  Lincoln  City.  He  will 
be  assisted  by  four  officers  and  a board  of 
directors  comprised  of  nine  members  from 
councils  representing  separate  areas  of  the 
state.  The  group  meets  once  a month.  Leb- 
anon Community  Hospital  is  a Health  and 
Welfare  institution  administered  by  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I am  writing  in  response  to  the  two  issues  of 
the  Gospel  Herald , Oct.  7 and  14.  I was  quite 
pleased  with  the  former  which  dealt  mainly 
with  the  Christian’s  responsibility  in  our  present- 
day  world  as  a radical  kind  of  living  which  in- 
volves a very  costly  kind  of  discipleship  to  the 
lordship  of  Christ  in  every  area  of  our  lives.  In 


a very  effective  way,  the  articles  on  the  General 
Conference  and  the  Congress  on  Evangelism  il- 
lustrated that  the  Christian  life  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  radically  extreme  philosophy  for  living 
that  man  has  ever  known.  To  the  human  mind 
it  is  impractical.  Throughout  history  there  have 
been  only  a few  who  have  dared  to  take  the 
chance  and  give  themselves  completely  to  Christ 
and  the  love  ethic  upon  which  His  life  was 
based. 

The  second  issue  to  which  I have  referred 
seems  in  many  ways  to  negate  the  first.  Many 
good  things  can  be  found  in  the  various  articles 
if  one  looks.  But  the  overall  impression  was  that 
it  was  a retreat  from  some  of  the  things  put 
forth  in  the  former  issue.  It  looks  like  an  at- 
tempt to  appease  those  who  may  have  been  of- 
fended by  some  of  the  things  as  were  stated  in 
the  main  editorial  or  the  conference  report 
concerning  the  draft  or  loving  hippies,  etc.  All 
the  traditional  nice  “Christian  things  which 
we  like  to  say  and  hear  reappeared  in  the 
Oct.  14  Gospel  Herald.  Theoretically,  I find 
very  little  to  argue  with  in  most  of  the  articles. 
The  problem  is  that  they  retreated  to  the 
watered-down  positions  and  generalities  which 
Christians  hear  in  church  every  week.  . . . 

I dare  say  that  if  someone  today  would  dare 
to  be  Christlike,  the  churches  would  crucify  him 
more  quickly  than  would  the  state  in  their  at- 
tempt to  retain  a middle-of-the-road  position. 

Finally,  I would  like  to  say  that  I have  not 
completely  lost  faith  in  the  Gospel  Herald  as 
a method  of  awakening  the  church.  I hope  that 
the  editors  will  find  it  necessary  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity  to  repudiate  the  kind  of  church 
reflected  in  the  Oct.  14  issue  and  dare  to  speak 
out  fearlessly  on  the  issues  confronting  the 
Christian  who  lives  by  the  love  which  Christ 
has  given  us— Gerald  E.  Shenk,  Washington, 
DC. 


Behold,  a prophet  is  in  our  midst.  But,  ala  , 
like  God’s  soothsayers  of  old,  largely  withoi  , 
honor  in  his  own  country.  A few  perceptive  , 

rugged  individualists  may  heed  his  warning 
and  cry  out  for  repentance  and  reform,  but  t 
the  vast  majority  to  whom  the  prophet  addres: 
ed  his  remarks,  the  crowd  will  only  cry,  “Cri 
cify!” 

i am  referring  to  Bob  Baker’s  crowning  achiev, 
ment,  “How  to  Get  Rid  of  Your  Minister 

(Gospel  Herald , Oct.  14).  I am  personally  guiltij 
of  the  neutral  technique  and  privacy  invasior 
and  probably  more.  God  and  His  servant  o 

earth  forgive  me.  Bless  you,  Bob,  and  you,  Johr 
the  editor,  for  bringing  this  realization  to  pass. 

We  wonder  why  so  few  young  people  ar 
challenged  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry.  Eve 
many  of  our  present  crop  of  seminarians  ar 

looking  toward  the  social  work  fields,  and  we’r 
left  with  an  empty  harvest. 

Let’s  have  more  articles  of  this  caliber  in  Gob 
pel  Herald. — Jim  Bishop,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

o 

In  a recent  editorial  you  spoke  of  the  sincer 
convictions  of  the  young  men  who  spoke  at  th 
recent  General  Conference  concerning  their  re 
fusal  to  cooperate  with  the  Selective  Servic 
laws.  First  of  all,  I commend  the  delegates  b 
General  Conference  for  their  decision  to  recogi| 
nize  this  option.  Those  of  our  Mennonitji 
brotherhood  who  as  a matter  of  conscience  tak 
this  course  of  action  do  so  only  after  considerabl 
reflection  about  their  relationship  to  our  govern 
ment  and  their  personal  Christian  faith  and  wit 
ness.  We  need  as  a church  to  listen  and  suppor 
those  who  make  this  decision  because  its  impli 
cations  place  them  on  a road  that  may  well  leai 
to  Federal  prison — they  are  not  choosing  a 
easy  way  out. 

As  one  of  the  draft  counselors  at  the  Am 
Arbor  (Mich.)  Draft  Counseling  Center 
have  come  to  realize  the  profound  inequities  ii 
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the  Selective  Service  laws.  Also,  I believe  we 
must  recognize  that  the  1-0  classification  (con- 
scientious objection  to  war)  has  encouraged  many 
Mennonites  to  passively  watch  the  military  poli- 
cies of  our  government  and  then  say  little  or 
nothing  as  potential  peacemakers  in  our  times. 
Perhaps,  we  even  have  enjoyed  the  military 
■ dicies  of  our  government  as  long  as  we  can 
readily  get  1-0  classifications. 

Let  us  as  a church  reflect  very  carefully  on 
what  these  young  men  may  be  saying  to  us  as 
a church  at  work  in  the  current  times. — Marion 
D.  Schrock,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Marriages 


May  the  blessings  o£  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Amlong — Kauffman. — Robert  Anthony  Am- 
long,  Washington,  Iowa,  and  Ramona  Rae 
Kauffman,  Kalona  (Iowa)  cong.,  by  Carl  L. 
Smeltzer,  Oct.  11,  1969. 

Bontrager — Wyse. — Dale  Bontrager,  Fair- 

view  (Mich.)  cong.,  and  Darlene  Wyse,  Stryker, 
Ohio,  Lockport  cong.,  by  Walter  Stuckey,  Aug. 
9,  1969. 

Ebtrsole — Berg. — Larry  D.  Ebersole,  Science 
Ridge  cong.,  Sterling,  111.,  and  Linda  Kay  Berg, 
Methodist  Church,  by  Robert  Webb,  Sept.  20, 
1969. 

Eicher — Zuercher. — Leroy  Eicher  and  Georgia 
Zuercher,  both  of  the  Pleasant  View  cong., 
•Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  by  Glen  Richard,  Oct.  18, 
1969. 

Fretz — Underwood. — John  Lewis  Fretz,  Jr., 
Salem  (Ore.)  cong.,  and  Theresa  Marie  Under- 
wood, Denver,  Colo.,  bv  T.  B.  Moor,  June  23, 
1969. 

Lapp — Byrd. — Daniel  G.  Lapp,  Science  Ridge 
cong..  Sterling,  111.,  and  Priscilla  Byrd,  Rock- 
ford, 111.,  by  G.  Patrich  Robinson,  Sept.  13,  1969. 

Lapp — Wittmer. — Loren  David  Lapp  and  Eliz- 
abeth Wittmer,  both  of  Hartville  (Ohio)  cong., 
»by  Ray  Himes,  Oct.  18,  1969. 

Martin — Beachy. — Arthur  A.  Martin  and 

Esther  D.  Beachy,  both  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  Yel- 
low Creek  cong.,  by  Mahlon  D.  Miller,  June  28, 
1969. 

Moyer — Freed. — Leon  Moyer,  Morwood,  Pa., 
and  Dawn  Freed,  Souderton,  Pa.,  by  Richard 
C.  Detweiler,  Oct.  18,  1969. 

Overholt — Hoeflich. — Joseph  Robert  Overholt, 
> "redericktown,  Ohio,  Gilead  cong.,  and  Vicky 
•Ann  Hoeflich,  Fredericktown,  Ohio,  Baptist 
Church,  by  Larry  Bailey,  Sept.  13,  1969. 

Plank — Evers. — Wallace  Plank  and  Imogene 
Evers,  both  of  the  East  Holbrook  cong.,  Cheraw, 
Colo.,  by  Lee  J.  Miller,  Oct.  5,  1969. 

Reiff — Redcay. — Lloyd  W.  Reiff,  New  Hol- 
land, Pa.,  and  Laura  Z Redcay,  Terre  Hill,  Pa., 
both  of  the  Weaverland  cong.,  by  J.  Paul  Gray- 
bill,  Oct.  18,  1969. 

Roth — Wyse. — Larry  Roth  and  Charla  Wyse, 
both  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  Pleasant  View  cong., 
by  Robert  Hartzler,  Aug.  2,  1969. 

Shantz — Gingerich. — Gerald  Wayne  Shantz 
and  Catherine  Ann  Gingerich,  both  of  Zurich 
(Ont. ) cong.,  by  Ephraim  Gingerich,  Oct.  18,  1969. 

Shirk — Bechtel. — John  Larry  Shirk,  Ronks, 
Pa.,  Ridgeview  cong.,  and  Elaine  Ruth  Bech- 
Jtel,  Oley,  Pa.,  Boyertown  cong.,  by  Alvin  F. 
Detweiler,  Oct.  4,  1969. 

Slabaugh — Peck. — Richard  Lee  Slabaugh,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  Howard-Miami  cong.,  and  Karen 
Ann  Peck,  Leo,  Ind.,  North  Leo  cong.,  by 
Merle  G.  Stoltzfus,  Oct.  18,  1969. 

Sollenberger — Harnish. — Glenn  I.  Sollenberger, 
Holtwood,  Pa.,  and  Lois  A.  Harnish,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  both  of  the  New  Providence  cong.,  by 
Clayton  L.  Keener,  Oct.  18,  1969. 

Thomas — Clemens. — Randolph  Thomas,  Col- 


legeville.  Pa.,  and  Rebecca  Clemens,  Lansdale, 
Pa.,  both  of  the  Methacton  cong.,  by  Warren 
B.  Metzler,  Aug.  16,  1969. 

Witmer — Webb. — Dan  Witmer,  Science  Ridge 
cong..  Sterling,  111.,  and  Roberta  Webb,  Method- 
ist Church,  by  Robert  Webb,  July  3,  1969. 

Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Bolton,  Charles  and  Faye  (Ruth),  Souderton, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Trinda  Gaye, 
Sept.  27,  1969. 

Bontrager,  Ivan  W.  and  Bertha  (Good),  Hess- 
ton,  Kan.,  first  child,  Valerie  Kay,  Oct.  8,  1969. 

Buckwalter,  Paul  H.  and  Ruth  (Graybill), 
Lanham,  Md.,  second  daughter,  Elaine  Fay,  Oct. 
15,  1969. 

Burkholder,  James  W.  and  Pauline  (Martin), 
East  Earl,  Pa.,  seventh  child,  fourth  daughter, 
Darlene  Joy,  Oct.  1,  1969. 

Eby,  Maurice  and  Sue  (Burrows),  Brutus,  Mich., 
second  son,  Brian  David,  Sept.  8,  1969. 

Friesen,  Ernst  and  Susan  (Froese),  Portland, 
Ore.,  a son,  Adolf  Conrad,  Oct.  8,  1969. 

Graber,  Verlin  Linford  and  Esther  (Schrock), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  first  child,  Gregory  Lynn,  Oct. 
14,  1969. 

Hallman,  James  and  Ada  (Mast),  Australia, 
first  child,  Andrew  James,  Oct.  7,  1969. 


Helmuth,  Glenn  and  Katie  (Bontrager),  Arthur, 
111.,  first  child,  Kevin  Eugene,  Oct.  3,  1969. 

Heyerly,  John  and  Jeanne  (Berkey),  Salem, 
Ore.,  second  son,  Mark  Anthony,  Oct.  9,  1969. 

Martin,  Allen  F.  and  Marilyn  (Dobbs), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son, 
Terry  Allan,  Oct.  16,  1969. 

Maust,  Elmer  H and  Ida  (Maust),  Accident, 
Md.,  eighth  child,  fourth  son,  Conrad  Ethan, 
Sept.  25,  1969. 

Miller,  Herman  and  Rachel  (Culp),  Colum- 
biana, Ohio,  second  son,  Melvin  Clinton,  Sept. 
14,  1969. 

Miller,  Lester  Rov  and  Mary  (Stidham),  Hous- 
ton; Del.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Michele 
Sue,  Aug.  28,  1969. 

Myers,  Wilmer  L.  and  Naomi  Ruth  (Shoe- 
maker), Dayton,  Va.  fifth  child,  second  daugh- 
ter, Joanna  Rose,  Oct.  21,  1969. 

Orendorf,  Leonard  Laray  and  Anna  (Miller), 
Franconia,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Londa  Faye, 
Sept.  20,  1969. 

Schweitzer,  Gerald  and  Lois  (Stutzman), 
Beaver  Crossing,  Neb.,  seventh  child,  fourth 
daughter,  Rita  Faye,  Oct.  20,  1969. 

Stuter,  Robert  and  Alma  (Hoover),  Upland, 
Calif.,  first  child,  Christine  Renee,  Oct.  23, 
1969. 

Yoder,  David  Harvey  and  Ruby  (Shenk), 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  a son,  Jon  David,  Julv 
10,  1969. 

Yoder,  Orval  and  Regina  (Classen),  Hesston, 
Kan.,  second  child,  first  son,  Terrence  Jav, 
Oct.  1,  1969. 
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An  account  of  God’s  dealing  with  an  Amish  girl  during 
times  of  suffering  and  disappointment.  This  is  a story  in 
which  the  reader  will  see  Christianity  as  something  more 
than  a profession.  Witnessing  and  committed  living  are  pre- 
sented as  a natural  part  of  the  Christian  life. 
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Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Becher,  James  Garfield,  son  of  John  and  Mary 
(Mimm)  Beeher,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
Jan  10,  1881;  died  at  the  Osteopathic  Hospital, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  22,  1969;  aged  88  y.  7 m. 
12  d.  On  Feb.  10,  1910,  he  was  married  to 
Lydia  Ann  Newswanger,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 children  (Mrs.  Edna  Hershey, 
Clarence  L.,  and  Nora  — Mrs.  Daniel  High),  10 
grandchildren,  and  18  great-grandchildren.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Stumptown  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  26,  with  Lloyd 
M.  Eby  and  John  G.  Oberholtzer  officiating. 

Conrad,  Emma  B.,  was  born  at  Flanagan,  111., 
Mar.  11,  1880;  died  at  the  Good  Samaritan 
Rest  Home,  Oct.  11,  1969;  aged  89  y.  7 m.  She 
was  married  to  John  Conrad,  who  preceded  her 
in  death.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (David,  Vernon, 
and  Irvin),  11  grandchildren,  32  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  one  sister  (Mrs.  A.  C.  Good).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Science  Ridge  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  14,  with  Edwin 
J.  Stalter  officiating. 

Gerber,  Edward,  son  of  Ben  and  Mary 
(Schwartz)  Gerber,  was  born  at  Harper,  Kan., 
Apr.  12,  1889;  died  at  the  Wesley  Hospital, 
Wichita,  Kan.  due  to  a fall.  Sept.  26,  1969;  aged 
80  y.  5 rn.  14  d.  On  June  20,  1917,  he  was 
married  to  Bertha  Plank,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Orva — Mrs.  Walter 
Massanari),  one  son  (Loren),  6 grandchildren, 
and  one  sister  (Amanda  Gerber).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  an  infant  son,  his  parents, 
one  brother  (Joe),  3 sisters  (Sarah,  Lydia — 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Weaver,  and  Lena),  and  one  infant 
grandson.  He  was  a member  of  the  Pleasant 

Valley  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Sept.  28,  with  Gene  Herr  and  Henry  King 
officiating. 

Kropf,  Clarence  Isaac,  son  of  John  and 
Charity  (King)  Kropf,  was  born  at  Garden  City, 
Mo.,  Nov.  24,  1885;  died  at  Albany,  Ore.,  Sept. 
9,  1969;  aged  83  y.  9 m.  16  d.  In  1908,  he 

was  married  to  Mary  Ann  Miller,  who  died  in 

1936.  In  1938,  he  was  married  to  Delila  Miller 
Kauffman,  who  died  in  April  1962.  On  July 

12,  1923,  he  was  ordained  to  the  office  of  deacon, 
and  on  July  1,  1936,  to  the  office  of  bishop, 
serving  the  Zion  congregation.  Surviving  are  6 
children  (Herman  S.,  Milo  E.,  Leland  E., 
Lawrence  M.,  Delbert  E.,  and  Etta — Mrs.  John 
Hershberger),  5 stepchildren  (Lawrence,  Roy, 
Lewis,  and  Morris  Kauffman,  and  Lucille  King), 
and  3 brothers  (Harvey,  Chauncey,  and  Roy). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter 
(Gladys  Lorene)  in  1938.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Zion  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Sept.  12,  with  Paul  Brunner  and  Edward 
Kenagy  officiating. 

Yoder,  Sanford  K.,  son  of  Edward  and  Alice 
(Troyer)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Hubbard,  Ore., 
Aug.  27,  1919;  died  at  Gresham,  Ore.,  of  a heart 
attack,  Oct.  18,  1969;  aged  50  y.  1 m.  21  d.  On 
Jan.  4,  1946,  he  was  married  to  Martha  Good, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 children 
(Jon,  Chris,  Eric,  and  Lois),  2 brothers  (Edward 
and  Paul),  and  4 sisters  (Lois — Mrs.  Charles 
Kreider,  Kathryn — Mrs.  Warren  Miller,  Marjorie — 
Mrs.  Richard  Larson,  and  Charity  Wolfer).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Zion  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Oct.  22,  with  Paul  Brunner 
officiating. 
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Thanksgiving 

Living 

By  Stanley  Weaver 


Once  upon  a Time 

When  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock,  they  had 
many  reasons  to  give  thanks.  They  had  escaped  the  reli- 
gious controls  of  the  homeland.  They  had  arrived  safely  in 
the  new  land.  They  had  opportunity  to  start  a new  life.  And 
the  ground  responded  to  their  labors  and  bore  bounteous 
harvests. 

There  was  also  much  reason  to  be  sad.  They  had  had  a 
long,  tiring  journey  in  cramped  quarters  on  the  ships. 
Some  had  been  ill  and  some  died  during  the  trip.  And 
when  they  finally  arrived,  there  was  nothing  awaiting 
them  except  very  hard  work.  They  would  have  to  clear 
the  land,  plant  crops,  and  protect  their  families  from  attack. 
And  maybe  they  might  get  a harvest  if  they  weren’t  killed 
first. 


Stanley  Weaver,  Chinle,  Ariz.,  is  pastor  at  Blue  Gap  Mission. 


I suspect  some  of  the  new  arrivals  wished  they  had  stayed 
in  England.  There  food  was  plentiful,  families  and  friends 
were  nearby,  comfortable  houses  and  an  orderly  protected 
society  made  life  easy.  What  were  they  doing  here? 

Their  thankfulness  depended  on  their  outlook. 

Some  of  the  Israelites  seemed  to  have  the  same  feelings 
about  their  escape  from  slavery  in  Egypt.  They  were  bone 
tired  of  the  endless,  backbreaking  work  for  their  masters. 
But  they  were  also  afraid  of  the  uncertainties  of  their  new 
freedom.  God’s  anger  fell  on  them  because  of  their  lack  of 
faith  and  thankfulness. 

Now 


These  examples  from  history  sound  strangely  familiar  in 
our  now  generation.  Many  are  dissatisfied  with  life  as  it 
is.  Many  are  demanding  a better  deal  from  life.  And  there 
are  many  who  desperately  need  and  deserve  a better  break 
in  life.  Often  it  appears,  however,  the  individuals  with  much 
are  the  ones  who  are  the  least  at  peace  with  themselves 
and  have  the  least  awareness  of  a thankful  spirit. 


Thankfully  Free 


It  would  appear  to  be  a “rule  for  living  that  the  truly 
thankful  person  is  freed  to  be  creative  and  productive.  The 
unthankful  person  is  often  selfish  and  bound  so  strongly 
that  for  all  his  loud  noise  he  accomplishes  little  of  value  to’* 
anyone. 

If  one  is  thankful,  life  becomes  bearable.  If  one  is  un- 
thankful, life  is  barren  even  in  a mansion.  If  one  is  thank- 
ful for  what  is,  he  is  freed  to  work  for  what  might  be. 

In  our  day  of  super  activists,  someone  will  probably  say 
this  “thankfulness  for  what  is  concept  is  softheaded  and  i 
accomplishes  nothing.  The  Apostle  Paul  certainly  would  not 
be  considered  a do-nothing  individual.  And  he  had  a deep 
sense  of  being  satisfied  with  what  he  had  and  where  he 
was.  At  the  same  time  he  probably  brought  about  more 
change  and  “revolution”  for  his  time  than  most  anyone 
else.  >/i 


Empty-headed  Thankfulness 

Yet,  empty-headed  thankfulness  is  of  no  value  either. 
Luke  12  relates  the  parable  of  the  rich  fool.  He  was  thank- 
ful. He  was  so  glad  he  had  all  he  needed  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  Now  he  could  live  it  up.  But  this  kind  of  thankful-  ‘ 
ness  is  foolishness. 
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Much  of  our  Thanksgiving  celebration  is  of  this  variety. 
We  are  so  glad  we  have  so  much.  Then  we  proceed  to 
stuff  ourselves  with  all  the  goodies.  And  it  has  helped  no 
one.  Not  God.  Not  the  stuffer.  No  one. 

When  Christ  fed  the  five  thousand  men  and  unnumbered 
women  and  children,  He  did  so  with  five  loaves  of  bread 
’ and  two  fishes.  Hardly  anything  to  get  excited  about  even 
for  feeding  the  twelve  disciples.  But  Christ  gave  thanks  and 
the  small  meal  became  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
entire  crowd  with  plenty  left  over. 

Thanks  Be  to  God 

v A thankful  spirit  is  the  key  to  all  happiness.  And  Christ 
is  the  key  to  all  thankfulness.  Because  of  Him  I see  how 
low  and  selfish  and  hopeless  I really  am.  Because  of  Him 
I also  see  acceptance  and  help  in  spite  of  what  I am.  By 
His  divine  power  I see  love  reaching  into  my  inner  being 
making  me  new. 

How  thankful  I am  for  this!  How  thankful  I am  for  the 
!n  new  hope  this  puts  within  my  own  mind  and  body! 

And  because  of  Christ  I see  the  hopeless  and  helpless 
of  the  world  as  He  sees  them.  My  thankfulness  for  His 
mercies  to  me  is  the  springboard  which  thrusts  me  out  to 
share  and  compound  Christ’s  love  into  the  lives  and  needs 
of  others. 

Who's  Empty-headed? 

What  I have  seems  to  be  so  little  as  I look  at  the  stag- 
gering needs  of  individuals  and  nations  around  me.  Empty- 
headed  thankfulness  would  thank  God  for  His  blessings  to 
me  and  hoard  them  all  to  myself.  Christ-inspired  thankful- 
„ ness  will  impel  us  to  share  our  five  loaves  and  two  fishes 
to  do  the  impossible  task  of  feeding  the  multitude. 

Thanksgiving  Day  in  our  world  today  will  be  a mockery 
and  despised  of  God  unless  we  do  as  the  Pilgrims  did  on 
that  first  Thanksgiving.  They  thanked  God  and  shared 
with  the  Indians.  This  year  Thanksgiving  will  be  devil- 
, blessed  unless  we  thank  God  for  what  we  have  (little 
or  much)  and  then  share  it  with  those  who  have  so  little. 

Christ  gave  thanks  for  the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  and 
it  multiplied  and  fed  a huge  crowd.  How  much  more  we 
could  accomplish  if  we  thank  God  for  our  abundance  and 
then  give  it  away  to  the  masses. 

, Is  your  thanksgiving  empty-headed?  Or  is  it  multiplied 
and  blessed  of  God  into  many  other  spirits  and  stomachs?  □ 


The  Attitude 
of  Gratitude 

All  of  us  at  times  feel  defeated  by  events  beyond  our  con- 
trol. In  the  face  of  an  accident  or  illness  we  tend  to  lose 
sight  of  the  good  things  God  has  showered  upon  each  one  of 
us.  Perhaps  this  is  because  our  “world’’  of  awareness  is  so 
easily  hemmed  in  by  the  pain  or  frustration  of  the  moment. 

There  is  something  in  every  situation  for  which  to  be 
grateful.  The  very  experiences  that  bring  disappointments 
are  often  the  channels  by  which  God  wants  to  bring  us  closer 
to  Himself.  Maturity  never  comes  without  the  refinement  that 
pain  brings.  Through  these  experiences  God  has  led  many  of 
us  to  see  that  we  are  not  alone. 

Then  there  are  the  blessings  of  the  past  for  which  we  can 
be  grateful.  The  words  of  a familiar  old  hymn  tell  us: 

“Count  your  blessings 

Name  them  one  by  one. 

Count  your  many  blessings 
See  what  God  has  done!  ” 

But  gratitude  is  more  than  a mechanical  listing  of  our  bless- 
ings, however  long  the  list.  Gratitude  is  an  attitude!  It  is  in 
the  sparkling  eyes  of  a child,  the  smiling  lines  in  the  face  of 
an  elderly  grandmother.  While  it  cannot  be  fully  expressed  in 
words  it  always  finds  some  way  to  say  “thank  you.’ 

The  attitude  of  gratitude  is  both  a gift  for  which  we  should 
pray,  and  a virtue  which  we  should  cultivate.  Gratitude  quick- 
ens love.  It  makes  us  able  to  receive  and  to  give  joyfully.  It 
heals  self-centeredness,  blots  out  jealousy.  Whatever  your  lot 
in  life,  the  attitude  of  gratitude  will  deepen  your  joy,  and 
help  to  remove  the  bitterness  from  disappointment. — John  P. 
Oyer. 


How  Long? 

As  our  dear  Lord  from  realms  above, 
His  loving  vigil  keeps, 

I think  He  views  this  warring  world — 
And  bows  His  head,  and  weeps. 

— Beth  Robertson 
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Nurture  Lookout 


MCCE  Works 
at  Curriculum 


Twice  each  year  the  Mennonite  Commission  for  Christian 
Education  (MCCE)  meets  to  review,  evaluate,  and  project 
program  for  the  church  in  the  area  of  Christian  education. 
The  teaching  ministry  of  the  local  congregation  is  the  focus 
of  their  work.  Areas  of  service  include  Sunday  school,  Sun- 
day evening  services,  weekday  classes,  summer  Bible  school, 
leadership  training,  missionary  education,  junior  club  activ- 
ities, youth  ministry,  education  in  the  home,  adult  course 
materials,  and  audiovisuals. 

MCCE  also  serves  as  counsel  to  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  in  the  area  of  planning  curriculum  and  in  servicing 
materials  in  the  local  congregations.  Presently,  several  cur- 
riculum projects  under  way  are: 

1.  Kindergarten.  Two  new  kindergarten  courses  for 
children  ages  four  and  five  are  being  published.  These 
will  be  available  for  use  Sept.  1,  1970. 

2 . Nursery.  This  course  has  been  in  use  for  twelve  years 
and  is  now  being  updated  to  fit  the  new  Sunday  school  year 
beginning  Sept.  1,  1971. 

3.  Graded.  The  present  graded  material  is  being  re- 
vised to  fit  a two-year  department  system  instead  of  three. 
It  will  also  be  updated  to  fit  the  new  Sunday  school  year 
beginning  Sept.  1,  1971. 

4.  Missionary  education.  The  present  course  consists  of  a 
book  for  youth  and  adults  entitled  “Let  My  People  Choose,” 
with  other  books  for  use  by  primary,  junior,  and  inter- 
mediate departments. 

5.  Leadership  training.  With  completion  of  the  six  books 
in  the  series  “Learning  to  . . . ,”  another  series  is  now 
being  prepared  on  “Congregational  Life.” 

6.  Overall  study  materials.  With  increased  changes  in 
summer  Bible  school  to  evening  classes,  shorter  terms,  and 
with  needs  for  materials  in  camp  settings  and  urban  areas, 
a new  curriculum  is  being  planned  taking  into  account  the 
needs  of  children  and  youth  in  these  areas. 

7.  Youth-adult  electives.  This  includes  the  possibility  of 
supplementary  quarters  of  study  for  high  school  Sunday 
school  classes;  lessons  on  contemporary  issues  and  a dis- 
cussion-oriented lesson  help  not  related  to  the  present  Uni- 
form outlines. 

— J.  J.  Hostetler. 
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paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 


Thanksgiving 


Grant  me.  O God. 

The  grace  of  gratitude. 

I confess  that  ingratitude 
Is  the  result  of  pride. 

The  feeling  of  worthiness. 

And  that  praise 
Can  only  flow 
From  humble  hearts. 

/ confess 

That,  should  You  cease  to  give. 
Every  vestige  of  life 
Would  vanish  from  the  earth. 
The  poor  are  no  more 
Dependent  upon  You 
Than  the  rich. 

When  we  praise. 

Our  problems  are  put 
In  a new  perspective. 

Again  I pray. 

Grant  to  me  today 
The  grace  of  gratitude. 

Amen. 


* 


The  Better  Way 

By  B.  Wright 

This  little  column  is  written  with  the  belief  that  church 
workers  will  be  more  effective  in  their  witness  for  Christ  if 
they  give  attention  to  their  manners  and  their  use  and  pro- 
nunciation of  words. 

Take  the  word  genuine.  Should  it  be  pronounced  Gen-u- 
WINE  with  accent  on  the  last  syllable?  No,  it  should  be  pro- 
nounced with  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  as  GEN-u-ine.  Keep 
the  WINE  out  of  genuine  and  pronounce  the  last  syllable  just 
like  the  little  word  “in.  The  dictionary  gives  it  thus:  gen- 
uine (jen  yoo  in).  Say  it  ten  times  correctly  and  it  will  help 
you  to  continue  to  pronounce  it  correctly. 
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Audacity  to  Believe  the  Gospel 

4 


In  his  review  of  John  R.  W.  Stott’s  recent  book,  One 
People,  D.  Elton  Trueblood  makes  some  interesting  comments 
concerning  the  ministry  of  Stott.  Trueblood  tells  how,  while 
living  in  England,  he  looked  for  signs  of  hope  in  the 
‘‘Christian  movement.  Although  hope  was  hard  to  find,  he  did 
find  one  which  was  encouraging.  It  was  in  the  work  and 
ministry  of  John  Stott,  rector  of  All  Souls  Church,  Langham 
Place,  London. 

Trueblood  said,  “Noting  that  most  church  buildings 
were  relatively  empty,  even  on  Sunday  morning,  someone 
Suggested  that  we  try  All  Souls.  To  our  amazement,  when 
we  reached  there  Sunday  evening,  we  had  difficulty  in  find- 
ing seats  in  the  large  building  which  provides  a dramatic 
termination  to  Regent  Street. 

“The  balcony,  as  well  as  the  main  part  of  the  church 
building,  was  filled  and,  what  was  even  more  remarkable,  it 
"was  obvious  that  at  least  half  of  the  worshipers  were  under 
the  age  of  twenty-five.  Naturally  we  listened  carefully  to 
see  what  John  Stott  said  and  which  other  preachers 
lacked. . . . 

“We  found  he  differed  from  others  simply  in  the  fact  that 
he  had  an  affirmative  message  to  proclaim.  He  did  not 
merely  give  back  the  problems  to  those  looking  for  an- 
swers. He  stood  out  as  almost  an  oddity  in  the  London 
scene  because  he  had  the  audacity  to  believe  the  gospel.’’ 

After  hearing  Stott  preach  several  years  ago,  and  now 
again  after  reading  Trueblood’s  statement,  my  heart  cries 
out,  “God,  give  us  more  preachers  like  that.  Give  us 
preachers  who  have  the  audacity  to  believe  and  preach 
^the  gospel.’’ 

As  I listened  to  Stott  at  the  Berlin  Congress  on  Evan- 
gelism, I was  deeply  moved  by  the  effectiveness  of  the 
gospel  presented  in  a clear  way,  without  all  kinds  of  hu- 
man rationalizations,  qualifications,  and  judgments.  Here  was 
no  preacher  bemoaning  the  times.  He  was  discerning  the 
^ times.  Here  was  no  prophet  of  doom.  He  was  a prophet  of 
hope.  Here  was  no  little  person  seeking  to  picture  the  faults 
of  others.  Stott  was  a preacher  of  Christ  in  all  His  great- 
ness and  glory.  (By  the  way,  these  three  messages  were 
printed  in  Gospel  Herald  early  in  1967). 

A preacher  who  has  the  audacity  to  believe  the  gospel 
finds  that  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  Christ  is 
still  saying,  “And  I,  if  I be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  me.” 

Today  our  youth  are  saying  they  are  sick  of  religion. 
But  they  declare  with  equal  vigor  they  are  excited  about 
Jesus  Christ.  The  problem  is  that  He  is  so  seldom  present- 
ed. Church  problems,  personal  problems,  and  political  prob- 
lems are  preached  to  the  exclusion  of  Christ.  And  until 


Christ  is  preached,  there  really  aren’t  any  true  answers. 

When  a preacher  has  the  audacity  to  believe  the  gospel, 
Christ  is  made  unto  him  wisdom  and  righteousness.  Man  is 
not  converted  by  our  great  thoughts  and  human  wisdom  but 
by  the  person  Jesus  Christ  and  the  power  of  His  Holy 
Spirit. 

Today,  when  our  world  is  flooded  with  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge as  never  before,  we  are  told  we  are  merely  producing 
the  most  educated  sinners  ever.  People  remain  sinners 
because  human  wisdom  and  intellectuality,  no  matter  how 
great,  cannot  redeem.  And  until  Christ  is  preached,  and  we 
realize  that  human  wisdom  has  absolutely  no  power  or 
ability  to  work  spiritual  change,  there  will  be  no  hope. 

When  a preacher  has  the  audacity  to  believe  the  gospel 
and  believe  that  this  takes  precedence  over  the  precepts  and 
traditions  of  man,  then  will  he  have  a message  to  answer 
the  cries  of  our  age.  This  belief  will  drive  him  to  a 
thorough  study  of  the  Scriptures.  It  will  enable  him  to 
speak  with  authority  and  not  as  the  scribes.  Then  also  he 
will  have  a message  the  Holy  Spirit  can  use,  for  God  cannot 
bless  a mere  human  message  no  matter  how  eloquent  or 
thought-provoking. 

Thank  God  for  the  growing  number  among  us  who  have 
the  audacity  to  believe  the  gospel.  And  may  the  tribe  of  those 
who  walk  in  such  simple  faith  increase.  Then  shall  be 
brought  to  pass  the  prophecy  that  God’s  Spirit  shall  be 
poured  out  in  ways  undreamed  of  in  these  last  days.  We 
shall  pray  to  this  end. — D. 


Lying  or  Evil  Speaking 

“Speak  not  evil  one  of  another,  brethren’’  (Jas.  4:11). 

Some  time  ago  a lady  was  discussing  another  person  with 
her  pastor.  She  was  speaking  in  a critical  spirit,  stating 
things  this  person  had  said  and  done. 

Finally  the  pastor  said:  “I  wish  you  wouldn’t  speak  evil 
of  this  person.’’  “But  it’s  the  truth,’’  said  the  lady.  “Of 
course  it’s  the  truth,’’  said  her  pastor.  “If  it  were  untrue, 
God  would  call  it  lying.  He  calls  it  evil  speaking.’’ 

“Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamour, 
and  evil  speaking,  be  put  away  from  you,  with  all  malice’’ 
(Eph.  4:31). 

R.  Cecil  wrote:  “If  there  is  any  person  to  whom  you  feel 
dislike,  that  is  the  person  of  whom  you  ought  never  to 
speak.  — D. 
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Our  Tangled  World 

By  Norman  Derstine 

Part  II 


“Ah,  sinful  nation,  a people  laden  with  iniquity.  . . . 
The  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint.  From 
the  sole  of  the  foot  even  to  the  head,  there  is  no  sound- 
ness in  it,  but  bruises  and  sores  and  bleeding  wounds;  they 
are  not  pressed  out,  or  bound  up,  or  softened  with  oil 
(Is.  1:4-6). 

Many  of  the  bruises,  wounds,  and  sores  of  our  society  are 
due  to  injustice.  Isaiah,  the  evangelical  prophet  and  preach- 
er of  social  righteousness,  declared  the  day  when  God  would 
“make  justice  the  line,  and  righteousness  the  plummet.  . ..” 
This  would  come  about  through  the  coming  of  Christ’s  king- 
dom “to  establish  it,  and  to  uphold  it  with  justice  and  with 
righteousness  from  this  time  forth  and  for  evermore.’’  The 
present  aspect  of  the  kingdom  is  to  be  concerned  with  justice: 
“For  I the  Lord  love  justice,  I hate  robbery  and  wrong. 

Too  many  times  we  Christians  have  relegated  justice  to 
the  time  when  God  will  judge  the  world.  But  God  loves 
justice  and  He  delights  to  see  it  practiced  now  because 
this  is  His  very  nature.  And  wherever  there  are  in- 
equities and  injustices,  by  God’s  very  nature  He  is  disturbed. 
And  if  we  possess  His  very  nature,  we  will  be  deeply 
concerned  too! 

Miss  Mill,  the  valedictorian  of  a girls  school  in  Oak- 
land, Calif.,  shook  the  audience  of  a thousand  people  when 
she  highlighted  the  sickness  of  our  society  in  her  speech, 
“The  Future  Is  a Cruel  Hoax.  She  said,  “I  am  terribly 
saddened  by  the  fact  that  the  most  humane  thing  for  me 

to  do  is  to  have  no  children  at  all.  . . . Mankind  has 

spread  across  the  face  of  the  earth  like  a great  unthinking, 

unfeeling  cancer.  . . . We  have  horribly  disfigured  this 

planet.  . . . Mankind  is  being  threatened  with  the  ultimate 
disrespect  of  suicide.’’ 

Charles  Andrews,  valedictorian  of  Spalding  High  School  in 
Peoria,  111.,  warned  his  audience  that  the  United  States  is 
becoming  “A  Military  Monster.”  He  said,  “The  society  we 
enter  is  one  that  condones  violence.  The  principal  business 
of  our  government  is  violence.  . . . The  government 
spends  over  half  of  its  budget — $80  to  $100  billion  a year — 
promoting  warfare.’’ 

These  top  graduates  were  not  hippies  but  were  pointing 
out  the  sickness  of  our  society  and  nation.  In  the  first 

Norman  Derstine  is  director  of  church  relations  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
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message  we  looked  at  three  symptoms  of  our  illness:  Money 
Myopia,  Machine  Monopoly,  and  Moon  Mania.  Here  we  will 
look  at  three  more  and  they  are  all  interrelated: 
Metropolitan  Misery,  Military  Mentality,  and  Misdirected 
Mission.  These  are  some  of  the  causes  of  the  high  fever 
that  is  causing  revolution  in  our  sick  nation. 

Metropolitan  Misery 

Only  recently  have  we  as  a nation  developed  any  serious 
national  concern  for  the  poor  people  living  mostly  in  metro- 
politan misery  among  their  affluent  neighbors.  Now,  since  h 
the  “Poor  People’s  March’  and  “Resurrection  City”  and  I 
other  voices  of  concern,  we  discover  that  we  have  ten 
million  Americans  who  suffer  the  effects  of  severe  malnu-  | 
trition!  We  find  that  in  our  own  land  we  have  our  own 
Biafras,  Indias,  and  Jordan  refugee  situations. 

Newsweek  magazine  reported  our  sickness  when  it  said: 
“A  system  that  condemns  3.5  million  children  to  squalor  i| 
in  their  formative  years,  can  expect  3.5  million  bitter  adults 
disrupting  normal  functions  of  society.”  Since  many  of  the 
poor  people  today  are  black  and  live  in  ghetto  misery,  many 
Christians  misquote  Jesus  to  justify  their  lack  of  involve- 
ment in  helping  to  change  the  structures  of  society  that 
imprison  peoples  in  the  ghettos  of  misery  and  need.  Jesus  j 
said,  “You  always  have  the  poor  with  you,”  and  this  is 
what  we  quote  when  we  want  to  justify  our  lack  of  con- 
cern. But  the  part  of  the  statement  we  leave  out  is  “but 
you  will  not  always  have  me.  Jesus  is  giving  us  one  of 
the  most  potent  texts  to  help  the  poor.  He  is  implying  you 
will  always  have  opportunity  to  work  at  that  concern,  but 
I’m  leaving  now  and  this  is  your  last  opportunity  to  lavish 
your  loving  concern  upon  me! 

KKK,  in  most  people’s  minds,  stands  for  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  But  now  we  have  another  KKK  — Kerner,  King,  and 
Kennedy.  The  Kerner  report  shows  how  sick  this  nation 
is  with  racism  and  apathy.  King  dramatized  the  sickness 
of  our  nation  by  marching  and  calling  this  nation  to  its 
knees  by  his  oratory  and  bringing  the  claims  of  agape  love  to 
the  problem.  Kennedy  was  using  his  political  powers  to  also 
dramatize  the  needs  of  the  underprivileged.  We  have  almost 
literally  buried  the  Kerner  report  and  King  and  Kennedy 
have  been  silenced  by  the  assassin’s  bullet.  Someone  writ- 
ing  about  King’s  work  said:  “Sitting  complacently  on  the  top 
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of  the  heap,  we  didn’t  want  to  be  reminded  that  the  same 
economic  system  that  brought  us  so  many  comforts,  was 
grinding  those  on  the  bottom  of  the  heap  into  dust.  We 
weren’t  anxious  to  be  badgered  about  people  living  five 
to  a room  in  rat-infested  tenements,  but  he  relentlessly 
challenged  our  equivocations  and  token  moves  toward 
equality.  . . . God  is  just  as  concerned  about  deprived 
4 people  today  as  He  was  when  Israel  was  in  bondage  in 
Egypt.” 

Isaiah  would  speak  to  our  nation  today  as  he  did  to  his 
own  nation  when  he  asked,  “Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I 
choose:  to  loose  the  bonds  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the 
thongs  of  the  yoke,  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  to 
* break  every  yoke?  Is  it  not  to  share  your  bread  with  the 
hungry,  and  bring  the  homeless  poor  into  your  house;  when 
you  see  the  naked,  to  cover  him,  and  not  to  hide  yourself 
from  your  own  flesh?  Then  shall  your  light  break  forth 
like  the  dawn,  and  your  healing  shall  spring  up  speedily 

Military  Mentality 

The  military  mentality  of  our  nation  signals  another  sick- 
ness. The  mood  of  our  times  is  conditioned  by  the  fact  that 
we  are  now  fighting  the  longest  and  the  most  costly  war 
in  American  history!  And  on  top  of  this  it  is  a war  that 
many  Americans  do  not  believe  in.  Humorously,  yet  seri- 
v ously,  the  cry  goes  up  on  the  campuses,  “Make  love,  not 
war!”  The  cry  against  the  military  mentality  comes  not  only 
from  the  youth  but  from  some  retired  military  leaders, 
from  members  of  Congress,  and  of  course  the  church.  Gen- 
eral Shoup,  a war  hero  of  the  Marines,  said,  “America  has 
become  a militaristic  and  aggressive  nation.” 

The  problem  of  the  military-industrial  complex  was  spoken 
to  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  when  he  said:  “The  whole 
economy  is  infiltrated.  We  are  a warfare  state.’  Some  of 
you  are  deeply  concerned  that  we  do  not  become  a welfare 
state.  But  this  does  not  disturb  me  nearly  as  much  as  the 
fact  that  we  are  already  a warfare  state.  Some  of  you  don’t 
want  to  hand  out  welfare  but  you  may  be  ready  and  willing 
to  profit  tremendously  by  the  warfare — military  mentality  of 
our  nation!  This  is  part  of  our  economic  sickness — really  a 
I moral  sickness! 

Senator  Gaylord  told  the  Senate,  “A  bill  to  spend  billions 
of  dollars  for  the  machinery  of  war  must  be  rushed  through 
the  House  and  Senate  in  matters  of  hours,  while  a treaty 
to  advance  the  cause  of  peace,  or  a program  to  help 
the  underdeveloped  nations,  or  guarantee  the  rights  of  all 
citizens  or  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  poor,  must  be 
scrutinized  and  debated  and  amended  and  thrashed  over 
for  weeks,  perhaps  months.”  This  is  the  military  mentality 
in  this  so-called  Christian  nation  of  ours. 

Are  you  aware  of  the  size  of  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex of  our  nation?  It  employs  one  in  every  ten  working 
Americans,  either  in  service  with  the  military  or  with  its 
more  than  120,000  individual  suppliers.  They  include  hun- 
dreds of  universities  where  scientists  do  everything  from 
basic  research  to  the  design  and  the  manufacture  of  nuclear 
warheads.  Is  there  any  wonder  there  is  unrest  on  our 
campuses  when  they  too  are  part  of  the  military? 


A number  of  leading  scientists  became  so  concerned  about 
the  misuse  of  their  expanding  knowledge  and  technology 
that  they  took  March  4 off  to  talk  about  it.  This  took  place 
on  30  far-flung  campuses  and  it  was  called  “Research  Stop- 
page.” One  of  the  greatest  speeches,  receiving  a standing 
ovation,  was  the  one  given  by  a Nobel  prize  winner  biologist 
George  Wald  of  Harvard.  He  talked  about  the  unrest  among 
the  students  and  said  what’s  bothering  them  is  the  Viet- 
nam War.  This  student  generation  is  so  vocal  because  they 
have  known  nothing  but  war!  They  think  we  have  always 
had  a Pentagon,  big  army  of  3 1/2  million  men,  and  always 
had  a draft.  He  said,  “I  think  the  Vietnam  War  is  the 
most  shameful  episode  in  the  whole  of  American  his- 
tory. ...  I don’t  think  we  can  live  with  the  present  mili- 
tary establishment  and  its  80  billion  dollar  a year  budget 
and  keep  America  anything  like  it  was  in  the  past.  It  is 
corrupting  the  life  of  the  whole  country.” 

Wald’s  speech  that  day  was  entitled  “A  Generation  in 
Search  of  a Future.”  Here,  too,  he  dealt  with  the  nu- 
clear holocaust  that  threatens  the  world.  He  said  an  attack 
by  any  nation  would  not  only  kill  50  million  people 
and  then  all  would  be  over,  but  millions  of  helpless,  maimed, 
and  tortured  doomed  people  would  be  left.  He  quoted 
Senator  Russell  who  ended  his  speech  to  the  Senate 
with  these  words,  “If  we  have  to  start  over  again  with  an- 
other Adam  and  Eve,  I want  them  to  be  Americans;  and  I 
want  them  on  this  continent  and  not  in  Europe.”  Wald’s 
comment  on  this  Senator’s  speech  was,  “This  Senator  gave 
this  patriotic  speech.  But  here  is  a Nobel  laureate  who 
thinks  that  these  words  are  criminally  insane.” 

If  this  questioning  of  the  military  seems  unpatriotic,  study 
your  history.  This  nation  was  founded  on  the  principle  that 
militarism  was  antithetical  to  democracy.  It  is  only  since 
World  War  II  that  we  have  built  a large  permanent 
military  establishment,  developed  a large  conscripted  army, 
and  stockpiled  large  stores  of  weapons.  We  now  have  a 
nuclear  capability  of  destroying  every  city  in  the  Soviet 
Union  of  over  100,000  in  population  more  than  1,000  times. 

Why  do  we  have  so  much  unrest  in  our  country?  Why 
are  people  taking  to  guns?  Listen  to  Dr.  Arthur  Schlesinger: 
“One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  recent  resurgence  of  the 
propensity  toward  violence  is  the  fact  that  our  country  has 
been  more  or  less  continuously  at  war  for  a generation.  The 
experience  of  war  over  a long  period  devalues  human  life 
and  habituates  people  to  killing.  In  this  war  we  are  killing 
beyond  need  and  as  we  do,  we  corrupt  our  national  life.” 
Who  then  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  violence  and  un- 
rest in  our  nation?  Are  we  not  reaping  nationally  what  we 
have  been  sowing  internationally?  What  a harvest! 

Do  not  the  words  of  Isaiah  apply  to  our  day?  Is  it  all 
future?  “It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  latter  days.  . . . He 
shall  judge  between  the  nations,  and  shall  decide  for  many 
peoples;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow- 
shares, and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks;  nation  shall 
not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more.”  I firmly  believe  that  God  is  expecting  a 
partial  fulfillment  of  this  in  this  age!  But  Senator  Church 
says,  “In  the  eyes  of  much  of  the  world,  the  United  States 
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is  more  intent  on  furnishing  swords  than  plowshares.’’  For 
in  the  last  seventeen  years  the  U.S.  has  given  away  or 
sold  more  than  $52  billion  worth  of  military  aid  to  other 
countries. 

The  strength  of  our  nation  may  really  be  our  weakness. 
We  have  the  largest  standing  army  in  the  world  with  the 
highest  percentage  of  military  age  manpower  in  active 
service  of  any  major  power  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  The 
estimated  cost  of  our  war  is  $330  billion,  which  is  10  times 
more  than  Medicare;  16  times  more  than  support  for  educa- 
tion; 33  times  more  than  support  for  housing  and  community 
development.  We  have  spent  10  times  more  money  on 
Vietnam  in  10  years  than  we  have  spent  in  our  entire  his- 
tory for  public  higher  education  or  police  protection.  To  say 
it  another  way,  this  war  is  costing  us  six  times  more  than 
the  total  U.S.  money  now  in  circulation!  The  present  unrest 
is  revealing  a nation  that  is  sick  to  the  core  of  the  “mili- 
tary mentality”  that  has  a vicious  grip  upon  us. 

Misdirected  Mission 

This  last  symptom  is  really  a summary  of  the  other  five. 
We  have  looked  at  Money  Myopia,  Machine  Monopoly,  Moon 
Mania,  Metropolitan  Misery,  and  the  Military  Mentality.  In 
all  of  these  we  have  sensed  that  in  many  ways  this  nation 
is  “off  course.’’  With  all  the  churches  and  Christians  in 
this  land,  and  with  all  the  national  problems  that  seem  to 
make  this  a “tangled  world,  it  is  evident  that  our  nation 
many  times  follows  a wrong  course  because  the  church  is 
too  many  times  defending  the  status  quo  of  injustice,  or 
military  might,  rather  than  speaking  out  and  helping  to  bring 
justice. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  in  his  day,  “I  tremble  for  my 
country  when  I reflect  that  God  is  just.”  Who  speaks  for 
God  in  our  day?  You  and  I and  all  Christians  who  are 
indwelt  and  empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit!  The  church  is 
truly  “the  conscience  of  society.”  But  too  often  we  have 
had  a seared  conscience — seared  to  insensitivity  to  the 
national  ills.  What  we  need  is  an  awakened  conscience — 
stirred  with  the  evangelical-social  conscience  of  Isaiah,  so 
that  healing  can  come  to  our  nation. 

“Come  down.  Lord,  the  world  is  ill, 

Wracked  with  bloodshed  the  livelong  day. 

Man  must  struggle  for  peace  until 
You  show  the  way,  You  show  the  way. 

Lord,  do  not  come  to  our  house — we’re  unworthy; 

Speak  and  the  promise  is  sealed, 

For  when  Your  Word,  O God,  is  spoken, 

We  shall  be  healed,  we  shall  be  healed.’’ 

God,  grant  it!  Amen!  □ 


The  reason  so  few  people  reach  the  top  is 
because  no  successful  method  has  yet  been  de- 
vised whereby  a person  may  sit  down  and  slide 
up  hill. 


Communique 

To:  Chief  of  Staff:  Demon  Division 

From:  Agent  787,  Christian  Subversion  Detachment 

4 

For  too  long  I’ve  been  overlooking  the  little  people.  Now  ij 
I’m  convinced  much  is  to  be  gained  from  their  early  cultiva-  ‘j 
tion.  Granted,  preschoolers  cannot  be  enticed  by  adult  temp-  i 
tations,  but  they  can  be  easily  led  to  do  things  that  bring  out  || 
the  worst  in  adults.  Usually  I don’t  have  to  do  anything — / 
kids  just  naturally  irritate  their  parents  (and  vice  versa) — 
but  occasionally  I can  precipitate  an  incident  that,  because  i 
of  its  timing,  can  produce  far-reaching  effects.  Often  this  is  :| 
right  within  the  sanctuary  (oh,  yes,  I always  attend  church).  |l 

Normal,  healthy,  noisy,  squirming  children  are  nerve- 
frazzling  enough  on  the  home  front,  but  scrubbed  and 
scolded  and  shushed  on  a Sunday  morning  they  become 
short-fused  explosives.  After  sitting  through  church  school 
they’re  ready  to  be  turned  out  to  pasture;  instead,  they  are 
taken  to  worship  service  and  told  to  “sit  still — be  quiet — pay 
attention.”  Whispered  threats,  accompanied  by  ominous 
glances,  should  be  enough  to  intimidate  them,  but  these 
usually  just  whet  the  appetite  for  mischief.  There  is  not  so  , 
much  incentive  to  misbehave  at  home  where  parents  are  too 
busy  to  pay  much  attention  to  their  progeny;  at  church  there 
is  a captive  audience — and  any  two-year-old  knows  he  can 
outshine  the  minister  when  it  comes  to  getting  attention. 

The  unimaginative  youngster  cries  when  he  gets  bored  or 
tired  or  hungry.  This  may  lead  to  a muffling  maneuver, 
which  only  increases  his  displeasure.  Sooner  or  later,  he 
knows  he  will  be  taken  out — and  in  the  process  he  will  be 
the  center  of  attention. 

The  creative  child  wheedles  and  teases  until  parental 
patience  wears  thin.  Then,  in  a very  audible  voice,  he  in- 
sists, “But  I do  too  have  to  go,”  or  questions,  “You  aren’t 
going  to  spank  me  here  in  church  are  you?”  or  whines, 
“When  is  that  man  going  to  quit  talking  so  we  can  go 
home?”  Absolutely  no  minister  can  compete  with  that;  the 
child  gets  the  floor,  and  he  knows  it,  and  he  loves  it — even 
if  it  leads  to  punishment  after  church. 

I haven’t  decided  which  is  more  profitable  during  the  child- 
rearing  years — to  have  parents  take  the  easy  way  out  and 
just  not  attend  services,  or  to  have  them  make  the  supreme 
effort  to  go  and  then  get  only  frustration  from  the  venture. 
Either  way,  the  little  people  are  on  our  side.  I’ll  never  treat 
them  lightly  again. 


During  preliminary  inspection  at  a boys’  camp,  the  di- 
rector found  an  umbrella  in  the  bedroll  of  a tiny  fellow. 
Since  the  umbrella  was  obviously  not  one  of  the  items 
of  equipment  listed,  the  director  asked  the  lad  to  explain. 
The  tenderfoot  neatly  countered  with  this  question. 

“Sir,  did  you  ever  have  a mother? 
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Needed -A  Theology  of  Thanksgiving 

By  Henry  M.  Shank 


I recently  tried  to  carve  from  a piece  of  walnut  a fish — 
an  early  Christian  symbol.  But  I didn’t  get  the  proportions 
right,  and  my  fish  resembles  a shark  much  more  than  some- 
thing symbolizing  Christ. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  human  attempts  to  represent  in 
our  lives  the  love  of  Christ  get  similarly  out  of  proportion. 

Anabaptism  offers  to  Christianity  the  discipleship  theme 
as  its  major  contribution  to  ethicotheological  thinking.  Con- 
temporary Mennonite  scholars  and  church  leaders  have 
labored  in  many  ways  to  keep  this  concept  central  in  our 
worship  and  witness. 

Some  of  us,  however,  find  this  emphasis  on  disciple- 
ship— often  translated  “obedience” — tending  to  degenerate 
into  legalism.  The  accused  legalists,  frequently  on  either  the 
left  or  the  traditional  fringes  of  the  church,  seem  rightly  to 
claim  closer  kinship  to  Anabaptism  than  some  other  sectors 
of  the  Mennonite  brotherhood.  (The  long  hair  at  both  ends 
of  the  spectrum  may  not  be  coincidental. ) 

But  the  point  here  is  not  to  define  Anabaptism;  this  is 
rather  an  essay  from  personal  study  and  experience  on 
making  meaningful  as  response  to  a living  Christ  our  worship 
and  witness.  Negatively,  it  seems  that  we  often  get  bogged 
down  trying  for  greater  purity  in  discipleship  because 
our  attention  shifts  from  Christ  to  ourselves.  As  a result, 
i»  our  witness  becomes  sharklike  rather  than  representing  the 
love  of  Christ. 

Relationship  to  Christ  as  Lord,  the  core  of  neo-Anabap- 
tism,  is  probably  true  to  the  left  wing  of  the  Reformation 
as  well  as  to  New  Testament  Christianity.  But  this  concept 
does  not  comprehend  the  full  witness  of  either  the  sixteenth- 
, or  the  first-century  martyrs. 

God  in  Christ  was  for  them — while  they  did  not  theolo- 
gize systematically — Creator,  Sustainer,  Redeemer,  the 
always  present  Logos.  And  response  to  this  God-who-re- 
vealed-Himself-as-Love  was  always  joyous,  thankful,  and 
even  frequently  ecstatic — so  much  so  that  the  newborn 
. church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  accused  of  drunken- 
ness. 

Appropriate  response  to  God’s  manifold  action  in  Christ 
includes  not  only  obedience  but  also  celebration.  I doubt 
whether  we  can  decide  which  comes  first.  For  obedience  and 
celebration  are  both  parts  of  worship — the  total  response  of 
. man  reconciled  to  his  Creator. 

We  may  have  neglected — even  in  our  baptisms  and 
communions — the  idea  of  celebration  partly  because  we  have 
observed  under  that  name  meaningless  repetition  or  even 
idolatry.  Thus,  even  to  understand  worship  in  its  duality  is 
not  enough,  for  this  can  be  done  in  a kind  of  dead  wor- 
ship of  a God  of  long  ago.  One  can  presumably  continue  to 

Henry  M.  Shank  is  from  Elkhart,  Ind. 


obey  via  the  Bible  a God  no  longer  with  us,  and  the  church 
can  continue  to  celebrate  God’s  ancient  sacrifice  of  His  Son. 

But  if  that  God  is  still  alive,  if  His  Son  not  only  died 
for  us  but  also  as  He  promised  still  lives  with  us,  then  we 
need  to  respond  to  His  acts  for  us  now.  How,  then,  can  we 
worship  a now  God?  If  it  is  true  that  anything  less  than  a 
joyful  following  of  Christ  turns  obedience  into  dead  legal- 
ism, how  can  we  find  at  the  same  time  obedience  and  hap- 
piness? 

True  joy,  which  Christ  said  He  wants  for  us,  comes  only 
from  learning  to  know  God.  People  who  do  not  recognize 
God’s  acts  because  they  are  watching  themselves  are 
equally  unhappy  whether  they  live  in  sensuality  or  in  ascetic 
attempts  at  obedience.  The  happy  Christian  is  the  one 
whose  joy  comes  from  seeing  God  at  work  in  his  life  and  in 
the  world. 

This  person  responds  in  thanksgiving.  His  response,  be- 
coming an  attitude,  affects  the  Christian  in  a sublime  re- 
action: the  more  he  thanks  God  for  what  He  is  doing,  the 
more  he  becomes  aware  of  God’s  action,  and  the  more  he 
has  to  thank  God  for. 

The  person  who  learns  to  live  in  an  attitude  of  thanks- 
giving begins  to  see  the  world  from  a God-oriented  point  of 
view.  And  his  faith  grows  as  he  learns.  It  is  this  faith 
which  recognizes  God’s  contemporary  action  that  develops 
into  acceptable  worship. 

Thanksgiving  as  a daily  way  of  life  has  taken  bitterness 
out  of  my  experience  because  I am  now  seeing  God’s  action 
more  clearly  than  Satan’s. 

I think  it’s  a bit  like  my  attempts  as  a five-year-old  to 
dig  a straight  furrow  to  plant  beans.  The  more  I looked  at 
my  row,  the  more  crooked  it  became  and  the  more  dis- 
couraged I became.  My  dad  taught  me  not  to  look  at  my 
work  but  to  keep  my  eyes  on  a mark  above  and  beyond  the 
earth. 

I think  discipleship  is  like  that.  Obedience  to  Christ 
is  meaningless  unless  it  is  a response  out  of  daily  contact 
with  Him  and  a growing  awareness  of  His  care  and 
guidance. 

Our  response  in  thanksgiving  will  not  only  make  our 
total  worship  more  meaningful  to  us.  It  will  also  bear  fruit 
in  our  witness.  The  person  who  lives  in  a constant  verbal 
and  unspoken  attitude  of  thanksgiving  will  attract  far  more 
people  to  Christ  than  one  who  sincerely  but  slavishly  tries 
to  catch  souls  by  hook  or  by  book. 

Something  will  happen  to  congregational  worship  when 
individual  faiths  are  deepened  by  an  enlarging  awareness  of 
a living  Christ. 

May  I suggest  that  Anabaptism  needs,  as  a preface  to  its 
theology  of  discipleship,  a theology  of  thanksgiving. 
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VS  Sticks 
with  It 

Robb,  Alta.,  is  an  isolated  town  of  250  people  that  has 
no  church  for  miles  around.  After  we  became  aware  of  the 
situation  through  our  other  VS  contacts  in  northern  Alberta, 
Bill  Helmuth  and  his  wife  Corrine  from  Louisville,  Ohio, 
went  up  there  in  July  1968. 

Bill  began  teaching  in  the  public  school  and  also  started 
a Sunday  school.  Some  interested  community  women  are 
helping  to  teach.  The  important  thing  now  is  that  some 
people  in  Robb  are  studying  the  Bible  and  experiencing  a 
spiritual  awakening. 

Several  hundred  miles  from  Robb  is  the  little  Indian  com- 
munity of  Anzac.  VS-ers  working  there  with  clubs  and  com- 
munity development  were  approached  by  the  welfare  de- 
partment who  said,  “Look,  we  have  several  children  here 
we  can’t  place.  Would  you  take  care  of  them?”  Well,  VS 
had  the  facilities,  and  when  an  opportunity  like  that  comes 
one  doesn’t  just  say  no.  So  nine  children  came  to  live  in 
the  unit  for  a while. 

Two  of  these  girls  who  were  teenagers  shared  with  the 
VS-ers  in  their  devotions  and  other  discussions.  One  year 
ago  these  two  girls  accepted  Christ  and  are  continuing  to 
study  the  Bible. 

There  is  a long  way  to  go  in  these  communities,  a long 
way.  VS-ers  ask,  “How  do  we  share  Christ  in  that  kind 
of  setting?  It’s  a different  culture  and  we  don’t  quite 
understand  the  people.’  But  somehow  God  was  able  to  work 
through  several  people.  One  can  only  conclude  that  God 
came  to  Anzac  and  He  touched  people’s  lives.  And  He  is 
going  to  touch  a lot  more. 

Sticking  with  Forgotten  Americans 

Ken  Smith  and  I were  in  Denver  one  day  visiting  a 
VS  unit.  We  went  looking  for  a restaurant  and  as  we  stood 
on  the  street  corner,  a young  fellow  jumped  off  a bus 
and  said,  “Hey,  can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  to  my 
street?”  Having  just  arrived  in  Denver,  I’m  afraid  we 
weren’t  much  help.  Apparently  the  youth  had  been  drink- 
ing, although  he  was  still  coherent. 

Then  for  some  reason,  he  began  talking  about  himself. 
“I’m  just  a no-good  drunken  Indian.  I’m  not  even  worth 
walking  on  the  face  of  this  earth.”  At  the  moment  we 
almost  believed  him.  Yet,  here  was  a person.  So  we  talked 
with  him  some  more  and  asked  him  if  he  had  eaten.  When 
he  said  no,  we  invited  him  to  join  us, 

Just  as  we  were  about  to  enter  the  restaurant,  he  said, 
“Wait  a minute!  I can’t  go  in  there.  You  guys  are 


"VS  Sticks  with  It”  is  prepared  from  Roy  Yoder’s  July  5 Venture  Group  input 
at  Mission  '69  in  Kalona,  Iowa.  Yoder  is  acting  secretary  for  Relief  and  Service 
at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 


By  Roy  Yoder 

dressed  up.  I’m  just  a dirty,  drunken  Indian.  So  as  he 
went  into  a nearby  bar,  we  went  into  the  restaurant  with 
the  agreement  to  meet  together  afterward. 

After  we  ate,  the  Indian  fellow  was  nowhere  to  be  found; 
so  we  went  into  the  bar  after  him.  Not  that  we  habitually, 
frequent  such  places,  but  we  felt  led  to  talk  with  him' 
further.  It  turned  out  his  name  was  Herman.  I knew  some 
people  when  I was  in  VS  in  Arizona  with  the  same  last 
name  as  his,  and  he  knew  some  of  these  same  people. 

Ken  and  I decided  if  he  wouldn’t  leave  the  bar  with  - 
us,  we  would  go  visit  the  people  where  he  was  staying. 
After  talking  with  the  people  he  lived  with,  we  decided  to 
give  up  and  go  home.  Then  Herman  appeared;  so  we  sat  on 
the  porch  and  talked  a long  time.  We  asked  if  he  knew 
God,  and  he  said,  “Wait  a minute!  I have  something  to  tell 
you.”  And  he  proceeded  to  tell  a very  sad  story. 

Here  was  a man  who  was  earning  far  more  money  than 
I,  but  he  had  hit  rock  bottom  with  nowhere  else  to  go. 
We  decided  to  pray.  Herman  said  he  wanted  to  become  a 
Christian.  He  wanted  to  see  Jesus  just  as  clearly  as 
he  could  see  the  street  light  above  us.  Well,  we  couldn’t 
make  any  promises  about  that.  He  prayed  that  God  would 
forgive  him  and  make  him  a new  man.  It  was  really  a 
heartwarming  kind  of  prayer. 

But  we  really  goofed.  We  didn’t  follow  up.  We  didn’t 
write  to  Herman  nor  see  him  since.  But  I’m  convinced  that 
God  has  really  answered  his  prayer.  I heard  Herman 
Etcity  that  day  make  a commitment  to  Christ,  and  I can 
only  believe  that  God  took  him  seriously. 

Sticking  with  Youth 

In  Detroit  there  is  a 15-year-old  fellow  who  has  been  in 
trouble  a number  of  times.  He  is  in  a boys’  home  now 
because  he  created  a disturbance  in  school.  Somehow  Dave, 
a VS-er,  got  to  know  this  fellow,  Ricky,  and  started  visit- 
ing him  in  the  boys’  home. 

Since  Ricky  liked  comic  books,  Dave  said  he  would 
get  him  a book  with  pictures.  So  he  gave  him  Good  News 
for  Modern  Man,  and  Ricky  read  it.  Dave  reported  that 
on  one  visit  Ricky  said,  “I  learned  a lot  of  things  in  there 
I never  thought  of  before.”  He  said  he  became  a Chris- ^ 
tian  and  wanted  to  be  baptized.  Dave  also  said  that  a fel- 
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low  in  the  boys’  home  slugged  Ricky  and  he  didn’t  fight 
back.  Perhaps  he  is  a new  person.  If  God  is  really  interested 
in  Ricky,  He  will  give  him  a chance.  He  needs  some 
backing,  some  prayers.  (Ed.  note — Through  the  help  of 
concerned  individuals,  Ricky  is  now  attending  a Christian 
high  school  in  Indiana.) 


These  persons  have  encountered  Christ.  They’re  not 
spiritual  giants  like  Paul  or  Peter.  But  they  are  people 
needing  someone  to  take  a special  interest  in  them.  Can  we 
stand  by  and  say  we’re  brothers?  When  we  say  “brother,” 
how  long  do  we  stick  by?  God  said  a brother  never  judges; 
he  just  sticks  with  it.  Do  we?  □ 


The  Rich  Young  Man  By  Wilbur  Hostetler 


Once  a man  came  to  Jesus.  “Teacher,”  he  asked,  “what 
good  thing  must  I do  to  receive  eternal  life?” 

“Why  do  you  ask  me  concerning  what  is  good?”  answered 
Jesus.  “There  is  only  One  who  is  good.  Keep  the  com- 
mandments if  you  want  to  enter  life.” 

“What  commandments?”  he  asked. 

Jesus  answered:  “Do  not  murder;  do  not  commit  adultery; 
do  not  steal;  do  not  lie;  honor  your  father  and  mother; 
and  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself.” 

“I  have  obeyed  all  these  commandments,”  the  young 
' man  replied.  “What  else  do  I need  to  do?” 

Jesus  said  to  him,  “If  you  want  to  be  perfect,  go  and 
sell  all  you  have  and  give  the  money  to  the  poor,  and 
you  will  have  riches  in  heaven;  then  come  and  follow  me. 

When  the  young  man  heard  this,  he  went  away  sad  be- 
cause he  had  a $15,000  home,  and  his  equity  was  already 
$4,000.  He  had  two  cars — one  an  eight-year-old  station 
wagon  and  the  other  a ’64  with  air  conditioning  and  power 
windows. 

He  had  a stereo  record  player  and  a TV  set;  his  wife  had 
an  automatic  washer  and  dryer.  Five  years  ago  he  had 
paid  $15  for  the  Deepfreeze  he  kept  in  his  garage. 

There  was  plenty  of  other  stuff  in  his  garage;  in  fact, 
his  cars  had  to  sit  outside  year  round.  He  planned  to  screen 
his  patio,  that  is,  if  he  could  persuade  the  Lord  that 
it  would  be  favorable  to  good  health  and  thus  increase 
his  service  in  the  vineyard.  With  summer  fast  approaching, 
he  was  looking  forward  to  a two-week  paid  vacation. 

He  was  not  what  you  would  call  “filthy  rich”;  not  by 


U.S.  standards. 

Jesus  then  said  to  His  disciples:  “It  will  be  very  hard, 
I tell  you,  for  a rich  man  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  heaven.” 

David,  who  carried  the  money  bag  for  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  was  shocked  as  he  overheard  these  words,  and 
asked,  “Who  can  be  saved  then?”  He  said  this,  not  so  much 
out  of  concern  for  the  wealth  of  his  fellow  middle-class 
disciples,  but  because  he  was  concerned  for  their  souls. 

Then  these  people  proceeded  to  piously  quote  the 
memorable  words  of  Jesus:  “You  always  have  the  poor  with 
you.”  But  they  forgot  His  other  words:  “Go  and  sell  all 
you  have  and  give  the  money  to  the  poor.”  Besides,  they 
reasoned,  Jesus  didn’t  mean  just  give  everything  away. 

So  they  continued  to  put  a dollar — or  in  an  occasional  burst 
of  magnanimity,  $5 — in  the  offering  plate,  less  than  half 
a tithe,  while  simultaneously  growing  fatter  in  body  and 
leaner  in  soul. 

Perhaps  what  David  needs  is  a church  tax  to  transfer 
some  of  the  Mennonite  wealth  to  the  poor — the  ghetto  poor, 
the  Appalachian  poor,  the  Indian  poor  (American  and 
Asian),  the  gospel  poor,  the  emotional  poor. 

He  could  start  with  $33  per  head,  with  a $6  surtax.  This 
is  still  peanuts  and  wouldn’t  really  make  a dent  in  Menno- 
nite obesity.  But  it  would  set  a precedent  that  could  be 
increased  10  percent  each  year.  In  a few  years  the  Men- 
nonites  might  be  up  with  the  Missionary  Church  or  the 
Free  Methodists  in  their  giving.  They  might  even  reach  the 
point  where  they  really  begin  helping  the  poor.  The 
fellowship  of  believers  might,  like  the  church  in  Acts,  be- 
come one  in  mind  and  heart.  No  one  would  say  that  any 

of  his  belongings  was  his  own,  but  each  would  share  with 
his  brother  everything  he  had. 

Then  Jesus  might  say,  “Go  back  and  tell  David  what  you 
have  seen  and  heard:  the  blind  can  see,  the  lame  can 

walk,  the  lepers  are  made  clean,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the 

dead  are  raised  to  life,  and  the  Good  News  is  preached  to 
the  poor.” 

Epilogue 

It  was  a lovely  idea,  but  — 

“I  may  give  away  everything  I have,  and  even  give  up 
my  body  to  be  burned  — but  if  I have  not  love,  it  does  me 
no  good.”  □ 

"Mt.  19:16-21  from  Good  News  for  Modern  Man.  American  Bible  Society,  New 
York,  1966. 
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Psalm  90:16, 17 


"Let  Thy  Glory  Appear" 


It  was  during  a crisis  in  the  history  of  Israel  that  Moses 
prayed  to  God,  “Shew  me  thy  glory.  Israel  had  made  the 
golden  calf  and  stooped  to  idol  worship.  Moses  had  broken 
the  tables  of  stone  on  which  God  had  written  the  law.  The 
Lord  plagued  the  people  because  of  the  calf.  In  the  midst 
of  the  ensuing  frustration  and  confusion  Moses  prayed  for  a 
vision  of  God’s  glory. 

Later,  at  the  completion  of  the  tabernacle,  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  filled  the  tabernacle.  A cloud  by  day  and  fire  by 
night  led  Israel  on  their  journeys.  The  glory  of  the  Lord 
moved  God’s  people  onward. 

Centuries  later  the  days  of  the  old  economy  were  fading 
and  a new  era  was  being  ushered  in  when  Jesus  one  day 
took  three  of  His  disciples  into  a high  mountain  apart  and 
was  transfigured  before  them.  “His  face  did  shine  as  the 
sun,  and  his  raiment  was  white  as  the  light.’  Moses  and 
Elias  appeared  and  talked  with  Him  of  His  coming  sacrifice 
at  Jerusalem.  Out  of  the  overshadowing  cloud  a voice  said, 
“This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I am  well  pleased;  hear 
ye  him.’’  When  the  disciples  lifted  up  their  eyes,  Moses  the 
lawgiver  and  Elijah  the  prophet  were  gone  and  Jesus,  the 
fulfillment  of  them  both,  stood  alone  with  the  sacrifice  at 
Jerusalem  still  before  Him.  Later  Peter  was  to  write  about 
this  occasion,  “We  . . . were  eyewitnesses  of  his  majesty. 
For  he  received  from  God  the  Father  honour  and  glory, 
when  there  came  such  a voice  to  him  from  the  excellent 
glory.  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I am  well  pleased. 

In  Psalm  90:16,  17  we  read,  “Let  thy  work  appear  unto 
thy  servants,  and  thy  glory  unto  their  children.  And  let 
the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  us:  and  establish 
thou  the  work  of  our  hands  upon  us;  yea,  the  work  of  our 
hands  establish  thou  it.” 

The  first  four  verses  of  the  psalm  show  the  eternal 
sovereignty  of  God.  He  is  “our  dwelling  place  in  all  gen- 
erations.” Our  refuge — our  place  of  security.  “From  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting,  thou  art  God.”  He  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  source  of  strength  for  His  people.  He 
is  never  failing  and  never  ending. 

In  contrast,  verses  5-10  show  the  frailty  of  man.  Man  is 
carried  away  “as  with  a flood.”  He  is  as  “a  sleep.”  As 
grass  flourishing  in  the  morning  and  withering  at  night. 

Ivan  J.  Miller,  Grantsville,  Md.,  presented  this  devotional  meditation  at  Menno- 
nite  General  Conference  last  August. 


Man’s  life  is  as  “a  tale  that  is  told.”  We  are  indeed  limited. 

But  the  psalmist,  seeing  the  frailty  and  limitation  of  man, 
remembers  also  the  sovereignty  and  power  of  God.  So  he 
will  not  yield  to  his  own  frustrations  and  fears.  Rather,  he 
will  allow  the  glory  of  the  Lord  to  flood  his  soul.  So  he 
prays,  “O  satisfy  us  early  with  thy  mercy;  that  we  may  re- 
joice and  be  glad.”  This  prayer  often  needs  to  be  ours. 
Our  eyes  must  be  lifted  above  our  own  problems  and  small 
selves  to  horizons  of  faith  beyond.  So  in  the  last  verses  of 
the  psalm  (those  assigned  for  this  meditation),  the 
psalmist  prays  that  the  Lord’s  work  may  appear  to  His  ser- 
vants and  His  glory  to  His  children. 

I see  the  needs  of  our  world  and  am  appalled!  I try  to 
assess  our  resources  and  our  limitations  stagger  me!  I sense 
our  internal  differences  and  discords  and  am  distressed!  I 
need  assurance,  inspiration,  guidance,  courage  from  beyond  my 
own  self.  I need  a glimpse  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord!  My 
path  must  be  illumined  by  divine  light  and  revelation.  I 
need  courage,  for  this  day,  that  only  God  can  give. 

Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  certain  methods  of  ad- 
ministration? Are  you  for  or  against  certain  causes?  Do  you 
feel  our  differences  testing  the  very  fiber  of  our  brother- 
hood ties?  Some  of  our  severest  tests  come,  you  know, 
when  we  honestly  differ.  Could  it  be  that  we  are  too  much 
engrossed  with  ourselves  and  our  problems  and  not  enough 
with  Him  who  can  solve  them?  The  work  of  the  Lord  ap- 
pears and  how  overwhelming  the  vision!  But  His  glory  out- 
weighs His  work!  Sometimes  we  should  lift  our  eyes  away 
from  the  work  of  the  Lord  to  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  This  is 
a reassuring  experience. 

The  psalmist  also  prays,  “And  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord 
our  God  be  upon  us:  and  establish  thou  the  work  of  our 
hands  upon  us.  We  shall  need  the  imprint  of  His  beauty 
upon  our  inner  selves  before  we  can  hope  to  have  that  im- 
print on  our  work.  To  accomplish  godly  ends  we  need 
godly  attitudes.  It  seems  to  be  human  to  allow  a self- 
centered  zeal  to  becloud  our  Christlikeness.  Let  us  open  our 
personal  lives  to  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  so 
that  He  can  establish  His  work  among  us. 

John,  on  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord’s 
day.  He  heard  behind  him  a great  voice  as  of  a trumpet. 
Turning  to  see  the  voice,  he  saw  One  like  unto  the  Son 
of  Man  among  seven  golden  candlesticks.  The  awful  gran- 
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By  Ivan  J.  Miller 

deur  of  this  glorious  person  caused  John  to  fall  at  His  feet 
as  dead.  But  John  writes,  “And  he  laid  his  right  hand  upon 
me,  saying  unto  me,  Fear  not;  I am  the  first  and  the  last: 
I am  he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead;  and,  behold,  I am  alive 
, for  evermore,  Amen;  and  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of 
death. 

The  candlesticks  were  the  churches.  They  ranged  from  one 
evidently  gone  into  apostasy  to  one  against  which  no 
charge  was  made.  Amidst  these  churches  stood  the  glorious 
Son  of  Man!  He  stands  triumphant  with  His  church  today. 
*-  The  glory  of  His  person  might  well  strike  us  down.  How 
can  sinful  man  stand  in  the  presence  of  divine  holiness? 
How  can  mortal  creature  look  upon  the  eternal  Creator? 
How  shall  the  stars  in  His  right  hand  fulfill  their  awesome 
mission  to  the  candlesticks?  Or,  as  Paul  cried  out,  “Who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things?’’  But  with  Paul,  we  reply,  “Our 
sufficiency  is  of  God. 

May  this  Mennonite  General  Conference  know  that  suf- 
ficiency. And  may  we  feel  that  intimate  right  hand  upon 
us  and  hear  His  voice  saying,  “Fear  not.’  Truly,  we  need 
not  fear,  for  He  is  “the  first  and  the  last” — the  eternal  One 
who  holds  our  present  and  our  future  in  His  hand. 

He  is  the  One  who  “was  dead” — the  sacrificed  One 
whose  blood  atones  for  the  race.  Sin  with  its  guilt  can  be 
removed. 

He  is  the  One  who  is  “alive  for  evermore” — the  grave 
could  not  hold  Him  and  by  His  glorious  power  we,  too, 
may  rise  to  newness  of  life. 

He  holds  the  “keys  of  hell  and  of  death — this  symbol  of 
His  authority  over  sin  and  death  guarantees  the  believers 
ultimate  triumph. 

And  so  let  us  pray  and  seek  and  labor  to  do  His  work 
in  the  light  of  His  glory. 

“Turn  your  eyes  upon  Jesus, 

Look  full  in  His  wonderful  face; 

And  the  things  of  earth  will  grow  strangely  dim, 

In  the  light  of  His  glory  and  grace. 

“Set  your  heart  upon  Jesus, 

And  be  saved  from  eternal  loss. 

Thus  the  crown  of  life  will  be  your  reward, 

In  the  light  of  His  conquering  cross.”  CU 


Call  Upon  Me 

“Jehovah,  there  is  none  besides  thee  to  help”  (2  Chron. 
14:11,  ASV). 

Sometimes  we  are  prone  to  try  every  means  within 
our  own  realm  of  power  and  thinking  in  order  to  gain 
deliverance  from  affliction,  problems,  fears,  needs,  and 
frustrations  and  fail  to  use  the  only  one  and  sure  way 
of  victory.  People  sometimes  try  everything  and  then,  finding 
no  solution,  turn  to  the  Lord. 

We  are  wise  when  we  keep  firmly  fixed  in  our  minds  the 
fact  of  our  Lord’s  supremacy  and  that  there  is  no  assur- 
ance of  deliverance  through  any  other  means.  His  help  is 
infallible  and  no  other  power  can  be  called  upon  with  the 
complete  confidence  in  victory.  God  Himself  is  infallible  and 
this  cannot  be  said  of  any  individual,  plan,  or  program. 
Yet  we  sometimes  forget  His  omnipotence  and  His 
supremacy  over  all. 

God  created  us  and  this  fact  alone  should  prove  His 
greatness  and  matchless  method  of  repairing  His  creation 
and  relieving  His  creation  of  any  adverse  situation  or 
menacing  power.  We  are  wise  when  we  do  not  first  try 
other  means  of  deliverance  but  get  to  the  core  of  the 
matter  by  calling  on  Him  for  His  help.  This  is  easily 
proved  by  the  way  many  have  of  endeavoring  to  secure 
relief  from  affliction  as  they  try  doctor  after  doctor  without 
first  petitioning  our  Lord  for  victory  in  a direct  way  or 
through  doctors.  He  is  supreme  in  His  power  and  ready 
and  willing  to  help  in  time  of  need.  His  Word  invites  us. 

Lord,  I call  on  Thee  first  in  time  of  need.  — Mont 
Hurst. 

o o o 

“I  was  at  a meeting  of  priests  in  a very  low  income  Negro 
neighborhood.  The  topic  that  fascinated  me  was  what  to  do 
about  Christmas  baskets.  One  assistant  said  that  he  was 
opposed  to  the  parish  receiving  baskets.  He  did  not  want 
the  parish  to  be  the  last  refuge  for  the  white  man’s  guilt. 
As  the  discussion  continued  there  were  qualifications.  If 
people  wanted  to  bring  baskets,  it  would  be  permitted 
on  the  condition  that  they  establish  a relationship  with  the 
family,  that  is,  that  they  visit  the  family  a number  of  times 
afterward  or  that  they  bring  the  children  on  a tour  of  the 
city  or  to  some  museum.  It  forced  me  to  think  about  how  I 
would  react,  as  a father,  to  some  well-dressed  man  knock- 
ing on  the  door  and  with  a big  smile  saying  that  he  had  a 
basket  for  my  family.  I fear  I would  see  it  as  having  a 
dependency  relation  forced  upon  me.  I feel  that  I would  be 
humiliated  and  not  truly  grateful,  in  spite  of  the  posturing 
and  words  that  I might  use  to  mask  the  opposite  feelings.” 
— from  Breakthrough  by  Dennis  J.  Geaney,  OSA,  p.  186. 
Fides  Publishers,  Inc.,  1968. 
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Historic 


Hymn  of 


Thanksgiving 


By  Vincent  Edwards 

Few  hymns  that  are  sung  all  over  the  world  today  have 
a more  memorable  background  and  a more  impressive  link 
with  Europe’s  most  eventful  times  than  “Now  Thank  We 
All  Our  God.”  Unknown  to  the  majority  who  sing  it  in  the 
Thanksgiving  season,  it  dates  all  the  way  back  to  the  Prot- 
estant Reformation  and  the  terrible  Thirty  Years’  War. 

The  author  of  the  original  German  version  of  Nun 
Danhet  was  the  Reverend  Martin  Rinkart.  If  ever  there 
was  a faithful  minister  and  devoted  pastor,  it  was  this  man. 
Shortly  after  his  graduation  from  the  University  of  Leipzig, 
he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  Eilenberg,  Saxony. 

Little  could  he  have  dreamed  of  the  strenuous,  darkly 
tragic  times  that  awaited  him!  The  Thirty  Years’  War  threw 
a dark  shadow  across  the  entire  land.  Coming  to  Saxony 
as  a young  man,  Rinkart  soon  became  acquainted  with  this 
conflict  and  its  awful  aftermath — hunger  and  disease.  Faith- 
fully he  ministered  through  all  those  scenes  of  horror. 


As  the  war  continued,  refugees  by  the  thousands  poured 
into  Eilenberg,  and  the  walled  city  became  crowded  to  the 
limit.  Finally  disease  broke  out — the  most  deadly  form  of 
fever — and  before  the  epidemic  abated,  more  than  eight 
thousand  were  dead. 

No  man  showed  more  heroism  than  Pastor  Rinkart.  All 
the  other  clergymen  had  fled,  but  he  stayed  stoutly  by, 
attending  as  best  he  could  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  those 
hundreds  of  sufferers.  In  one  year  Pastor  Rinkart  is  said 
to  have  presided  at  the  burial  of  four  thousand  victims  of 
the  pestilence. 

The  writing  of  his  majestic  hymn  was  probably  done  not 
long  after  that  terrible  time.  When  the  sickness  abated,  a 
great  paean  of  thanksgiving  rose  from  the  people  in  the  be- 
leaguered city,  and  there  was  no  man  there  who  was  more 
thankful  than  Martin  Rinkart.  He  poured  out  his  most 
fervent  feelings  in  these  stanzas.  As  it  happened,  the 
faithful  pastor’s  words  became  a “ Te  Deum  for  all. 

When  the  hymn  was  first  published  in  1647,  it  had  a 
rather  curious  use  in  the  beginning.  People  got  in  the  habit 
of  reciting  or  singing  the  words  as  a special  grace  before 
meals.  This  continued  for  quite  a while.  As  the  years 
passed,  “ Nun  Danket’s ” popularity  grew  until  it  was  recog- 
nized as  the  universal  fovorite  of  Lutheran  worshipers, 
second  only  to  Luther’s  Ein  Feste  Burg. 

Originally  written  in  German  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  majestic  lines  were  not  converted  into  English  until  the 
nineteenth.  The  translator  was  Catherine  Winkworth;  she 
framed  the  version,  “Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God,  in 
1858.  In  both  England  and  America  the  hymn  gained  wide 
popularity,  and  when  Queen  Victoria  had  her  impressive 
Diamond  Jubilee  in  1897,  this  was  one  of  the  hymns  that 
she  wanted  to  be  sung. 

For  a long  time  there  was  quite  a lot  of  mystery  sur- 
rounding the  origin  of  the  stately  hymn  tune  Nun  Danket. 
Nobody  knew  definitely  who  was  the  composer,  but  since 
it  made  its  first  appearance  in  Johann  Crueger  s collection 
Fraxis  Pietatis  Melica,  it  was  generally  supposed  the  honor 
belonged  to  him. 

However,  Miss  Winkworth,  the  English  translator,  was 
of  the  opinion  that  Rinkart  wrote  both  the  words  and 
the  music. 

Today,  with  Christian  people  everywhere  living  in  the 
hope  that  the  golden  age  of  peace  and  brotherhood  may 
dawn  upon  earth,  the  hymn  may  yet  have  a practical  ap- 
plication. As  in  good  Pastor  Rinkart  s time,  his  hymn  offers 
a perfect  pattern  for  humanity’s  lasting  happiness  upon  earth. 

□ 
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Preachers  Present  Arms: 
The  Updated  Record 

By  Grant  M.  Stoltzfus 


In  the  aftermath  of  World  War  I a young  sociology  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Ray  H. 
Abrams,  produced  a study  on  the  American  clergy  and  their 
role  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Known  as  Preachers 
Present  Arms,  the  book  appeared  in  1933  and  became  the 
source  for  sober  discussion  on  patriotism  and  civil  rights; 
and  what  part  spokesmen  for  the  Prince  of  Peace  should 
play  when  their  nation  goes  to  war. 

Dr.  Abrams’  interest  in  this  topic  was  kindled  in  part  by 
Professor  Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr.,  law  professor  at  Harvard,  and 
by  an  article  which  Granville  Hicks  wrote  on  “Parsons  and 
War”  in  the  American  Mercury.  After  nearly  forty  years 
Abrams’  book  remains  a classic  in  its  field.  Its  special  appeal 
is  to  clergymen  who  want  to  see  how  religion  responds  to 
the  acute  tensions  of  war;  to  sociologists  who  are  interested 
in  the  processes  by  which  public  opinion  is  formed;  and  to 
historians  who  welcome  illumination  on  the  domestic  scene 
of  World  War  I days. 

The  New  York  Times  called  it  a “unique  piece  of  socio- 
logic investigation  and  went  on  to  cite  the  author’s  six 
years  of  painstaking  labor  to  gather  and  classify  the  im- 
L mense  body  of  materials.  Though  called  “ painful  reading” 
by  another  reviewer  in  the  Crozer  Quarterly,  Dr.  Abrams 
was  also  commended  for  not  showing  “rancor  or  bitterness, 
not  even  a desire  to  blame.  He  was  cited  in  World  Tomor- 
row as  ‘‘the  social  scientist  who  seeks  facts,  finds  them,  and 
tells  them  dispassionately.  He  is  most  fair  and  generous. 
The  Literary  Digest  of  Nov.  4,  1933,  devoted  an  entire 
page  to  the  work  and  referred  to  the  author  as  one  de- 
scended from  a “long  line  of  Baptist  ancestors  on  both 
sides  of  his  family.” 

Religious  and  sociological  literature  in  the  following  dec- 
ades often  relied  on  Abrams’  thorough  and  detailed  study. 
In  1934  Walter  W.  van  Kirk,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
International  Justice  and  Goodwill  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  broke  into  print  with 
Religion  Renounces  War.  His  opening  chapter  acknowledges 
the  impact  of  Preachers  Present  Arms.  He  said:  “Mr. 
Abrams’  recital  of  the  military  sins  of  the  preachers  has 
shocked  the  conscience  of  the  church.  And  well  it  might!” 

The  peace  movement  in  American  churches  in  the  1930’s 
made  frequent  reference  to  Abrams.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick 
once  held  up  a copy  of  Preachers  Present  Arms  and  said 
that  ministers  should  place  a copy  of  it  alongside  the  Bible 
in  the  pulpit.  The  book  became  a basic  source  for  the 
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study  of  religion  and  nationalism  and  its  over  eight  hundred 
specific  citations  of  documentary  sources  became,  in  the 
words  of  Halford  Luccock  of  Yale,  ‘‘a  mirror  into  which 
he  (the  preacher)  can  look  and  pray.” 

When  World  War  II  began  in  September  1939,  Luccock 
wrote  an  article  in  The  Christian  Century  on  “Preaching  in 
Wartime.”  He  also  proposed  placing  Preachers  Present  Arms 
“on  our  desks  beside  the  Bible”  and  added:  “When  we 

read  what  ministers  said  and  did  before  and  during  the 
last  war  and  then  place  alongside  the  monstrous  evils  which 
came  out  of  the  war  for  which  so  many  preachers  whooped 
it  up  so  mightily,  we  may  well  sink  to  our  knees  and  ask 
God’s  mercy.” 

With  this  mood  and  openness  The  Christian  Century  re- 
ran from  Nov.  22,  1939,  to  Jan.  3,  1940,  in  six  installments 
the  following  chapters  from  Abrams  book: 

“Europe  Starts  a War  and  America  Prepares 
“The  Holy  War” 

“Onward,  Christian  Soldiers 
“The  Church  Beats  the  State’s  Drums 
“The  Churches  Contribute  to  Wartime  Hysteria” 

“The  Churches  and  Freedom  of  Conscience” 

This  rerun,  timed  two  years  before  Pearl  Harbor,  was  wel- 
come if  one  can  judge  by  the  wide  responses.  In  theo- 
logical seminaries  the  reprinted  articles  in  the  Century  were 
avidly  read.  One  reader  wrote  to  the  Century  to  commend 
the  editor  for  a “master  stroke”  in  journalism,  saying  that 
the  series  “meets  the  profound  need  of  every  reader,  es- 
pecially the  clergy.”  Newsweek  of  Jan.  15,  1940,  devoted 
its  leading  religion  article  to  the  serialization  of  the  Abrams 
volume  which,  it  said,  was  “a  chronicle  of  the  part  church- 
men played  in  greasing  the  chute  for  America’s  slide  into 
the  World  War.  ” 

During  World  War  II,  Dr.  Abrams  continued  to  observe 
the  role  of  the  church  and  the  clergy.  Would  history  re- 
peat itself?  There  were  similarities,  but  also  important 
differences.  There  were  the  fears  of  Stanley  High,  for 
example,  that  once  again  the  church  would  promote  the 
war  in  such  a way  that  “someone,  someday”  would  rise 
up  “to  write  another  Preachers  Present  Arms.’’  When 
World  War  II  ended,  Abrams  made  another  summary,  a 
much  briefer  one,  of  “The  Churches  and  the  Clergy  in 
World  War  II”  and  published  it  in  the  March  1948  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  The 
clergy  in  World  War  II  were  on  the  whole  a different 
breed.  “One  heard  and  saw  less  of  the  wild-eyed  patriot. 
The  clergy  in  their  utterances  reflected  the  same  differences. 
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With  the  Vietnam  War  upon  us,  where  do  the  preachers 
stand?  Abrams’  lifelong  study  of  religion  and  nationalism, 
the  clergy  and  war,  and  conscience  and  killing  continues. 
H is  Preachers  Present  Arms  has  been  reprinted,  together 
with  two  additional  chapters  by  him  on  World  War  II  and 
the  Vietnam  War.  Once  again  he  has  held  up  the  mirror 
for  the  clergy,  the  public,  and  the  world  to  see.  The  reader 
can  see  and  judge  for  himself  whether  Abrams’  original 


thesis  is  still  true:  “In  the  history  of  civilization.  . . two 
forces  have  ever  joined  together  in  a dual  alliance.  They  are 
war  and  religion.  And,  of  all  the  great  world  religions,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Mohammedanism,  none  has  been 
more  devoted  to  Mars  than  has  Christianity.’’ 

Publisher:  Herald  Press,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 
Price:  $5.95  (cloth),  354  pages 


Items  and  Comments 


The  Church  of  the  Brethren,  continuing 
its  exchange  program  with  countries  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  has  welcomed  four 
Czechoslovakian  agricultural  specialists  to 
this  country  for  a year  of  study. 

In  previous  years  the  denomination  has 
sponsored  student  and  agricultural  exchanges 
with  Poland  and  Bulgaria. 

Volunteers  from  the  United  States  who 
have  already  left  to  teach  English  or  engage 
in  agricultural  projects  at  Czechoslovakian 
institutions  are  Peter  Lawson  of  Peace  Dale, 
B.I.,  and  David  Morse  of  Elgin,  111. 

The  enthusiastic  radio  voice  of  portly 
Curtis  Springer  out  of  the  Zzyzx  Mineral 
Springs  may  not  be  as  dogmatic  about  his 
healthful  cures  hereafter. 

The  evangelist,  who  claims  to  be  heard 
by  14  million  people  each  week  on  radio, 
pleaded  guilty  to  eight  misdemeanor  counts 
of  false  advertising  after  Municipal  Court 
agreed  to  drop  57  other  counts. 

The  Beverend  Mr.  Springer,  owner  of  the 
resort  ten  miles  south  of  Baker  in  the 
Mojave  desert,  agreed  to  change  his  ad- 
vertising methods  to  comply  with  state  laws. 


With  the  publication  of  Revolution  Now, 
Campus  Crusade  for  Christ  enters  the  book 
publishing  field,  according  to  C.  Leslie  Miller 
of  Evangelical  Editorial  Services. 

The  paperback  authored  by  Campus  Cru- 
sade founder-president  William  B.  Bright, 
emphasizes  society’s  need  for  a revolution  of 
love  as  found  in  the  revolutionary  teachings 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  book,  whose  first  20,000  press  order 
was  sold  in  a month,  is  the  first  of  a series 
of  paperbacks  to  be  offered  by  the  vigorous 
campus  ministry.  The  next  title  will  be,  How 
to  Love  by  Faith. 

During  the  past  three  years,  more  than 
10,000  Roman  Catholics  in  the  U.S.  have 
had  Pentecostal-type  experiences,  according 
to  Dr.  David  duPlessis,  unrelenting  promot- 
er and  observer  of  this  type  of  renewal. 


He  said  these  experiences  include  bap- 
tisms in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  “speaking  in 
tongues.” 

In  Minneapolis  to  attend  the  U.S.  Congress 
on  Evangelism,  Dr.  duPlessis  said  the  char- 
ismatic renewal  movement  has  reached  di- 
mensions no  one  could  have  predicted  ten 
years  ago.  He  credited  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  with  producing  openness  to  the 
movement  among  Catholics. 

The  founder  and  former  secretary  of  the 
World  Pentecostal  Council  cited  as  an  ex- 
ample of  Catholic  interest  in  the  movement 
the  attendance  of  some  200  persons  at  the 
Catholic  conference  on  Pentecostalism  at 
Notre  Dame  University  last  year  and  600 
enrolled  at  another  conference  this  year. 

According  to  his  figures,  more  than  2,000 
Protestant  clergymen  in  denominations  affil- 
iated with  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
also  have  had  Pentecostal  experiences.  He 
said  he  didn’t  know  how  many  had  been 
forced  out  of  their  pulpits  as  a result. 

A group  of  ministers  in  Charlotte,  N.C., 
was  told  by  a hospital  chaplain  that  children 
need  “death  education”  in  public  schools  as 
much  as  they  need  sex  education. 

Addressing  a seminar  for  ministers  on 
counseling  the  dying  and  bereaved,  Dr. 
David  W.  Wilkinson  of  Presbyterian  Hospital 
said  that  death  constitutes  a threat  for  those 
children  not  having  a philosophy  of  death. 

“Children,”  he  said,  “need  to  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  and  understand  and  expect 
death  in  order  to  be  able  to  handle  it. 

“Education  will  not  eliminate  the  fear 
and  anxiety,  but  it  would  help  people  to 
overcome  the  fear  of  their  own  or  loved 
ones’  death,”  Dr.  Wilkinson  added. 

Richard  and  Carol  Morse,  a Quaker  couple 
recently  returned  from  three  months  working 
in  a Vietnam  rehabilitation  center,  have  no- 
tified President  Nixon  they  won’t  pay  taxes 
this  year. 

“After  what  we  have  seen  in  Vietnam,” 
the  Morses  told  Mr.  Nixon  in  a letter,  “we 
feel  that  you  are  insulting  the  American 
people  by  asking  them  to  support  such  de- 


struction.” 

As  a result  of  their  experiences  with  am- 
putees at  the  center  the  couple  stated:  “We  t 
can  no  longer  let  it  be  assumed  that  we  * 
condone  the  violent  destruction  of  Vietnam 
by  our  voluntary  payment  of  taxes.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morse  said  Vietnam  is  “a 
refugee  country,”  and  noted  that  “their 
whole  social  system  has  been  turned  upside 
down.” 

The  husband  is  a research  biologist  with 
the  University  of  Connecticut  and  his  wife 
is  a physical  therapist  with  the  Public  I 
Health  Association  of  Northeastern  Con- 
necticut. 

Cars  driven  by  drinking  drivers  will  fea- 
ture an  “alcohol  protection  and  interlock 
device”  by  1975,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment by  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bu- 
reau. 

That  means  if  you’re  stoned  you  won’t  be 
able  to  get  your  car  started. 

The  gadget  doesn’t  exist  yet,  but  the  Bu-  | 
reau  is  preparing  to  issue  research  grants. 
Officials  admit  it’s  a tough  assignment  but 
they  believe  that  the  lives  saved  and  in- 
juries prevented  are  worth  the  trouble. 

° ° ° H 

Sophomores  at  Wheaton  College,  an  inde- 
pendent school  identified  with  evangelical 
Protestantism,  will  no  longer  be  required  to 
take  ROTC  training. 

The  policy  change  was  announced  by  Dr. 
Hudson  T.  Armerding,  Wheaton  president. 

The  educator  was  a U.S.  Navy  officer  during 
World  War  II. 

Since  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
training  was  introduced  17  years  ago,  it  had 
been  compulsory  for  first-  and  second-year 
students  who  were  not  veterans  or  consci- 
entious objectors. 

Freshmen  will  still  be  required  to  enroll  ", 
in  ROTC.  The  sophomore  year  will  be  vol- 
untary, as  the  junior  and  senior  years  have 
been. 

Earlier,  the  student  government  of  the 
college  had  asked  the  faculty  senate  to  place 
ROTC  on  a voluntary  basis  during  all  four 
years.  The  faculty  decision,  sanctioned  by  y 
trustees,  was  to  retain  one  compulsory  year. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


■ A New  Church  Came  of  Age 


Oct.  22-25,  1969,  were  exciting  days  in 
Trujillo.  On  the  eve  of  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  the  beginning  of  Mennonite 
missionary  activity  in  Honduras,  a new 
„ Mennonite  church  came  of  age.  The  gener- 
al Council  of  the  Honduras  Mennonite 
Church,  comprised  of  20  delegates,  met 
here  where  our  first  missionaries  first 
began  their  witness. 

The  Council  met  in  a shadow  of  a war 
between  Honduras  and  El  Salvador  which 
has  stirred  up  a new  surge  of  national- 
ism and  military  awareness.  Not  far  from 
Trujillo  on  the  island  of  Roatan  an  MDS 
team  from  the  States  was  repairing  the 
damage  from  a hurricane  disaster.  In  the 
nearby  Aguan  valley,  bridges,  roads,  and 
banana  plantations  were  opening  up  an 
area  that  previously  had  been  remote  and 
almost  inaccessible.  Into  this  area  is  flow- 
ing a wave  of  new  population  to  enlarge 
the  villages  and  create  new  towns. 

Against  this  backdrop  the  General 
Council  of  the  Honduras  Mennonite  Church 
held  its  meeting.  With  the  adoption  of  a 
constitution  this  young  church  came  of  age 
and  emerged  as  an  independent  conference. 
It  was  a thrilling  moment,  and  the  events 
of  the  week  made  it  clear  that  here  was  a 
church  that  was  ready  to  be  challenged 
with  the  responsibilities  of  adulthood. 

Early  in  the  meeting  the  question  of 
self-supporting  pastors  came  up.  As  usual 
some  saw  this  as  a surrender  to  materialis- 
tic pursuits,  but  others  saw  it  as  a way  to 
» release  the  church  from  the  bondage  of  a 
limited  budget.  It  will  take  some  time  to 
implement  a “tent-making”  ministry,  but 
the  vigorous  discussion  and  strong  interest 
among  the  delegates  gave  evidence  that 
the  idea  is  firmly  planted  and  needs  only 
time  to  bring  it  to  fruition. 

► Two  other  significant  developments  will 
certainly  contribute  to  the  achievement  of 
this  goal.  The  first  is  the  birth  of  a 
Committee  of  Christian  Service.  For  twelve 
years  a Voluntary  Service  project  was 
carried  on  here,  mainly  an  agricultural 
program.  At  times  the  church  was  uncertain 
about  its  relation  to  VS  and  somewhat  sus- 
picious of  its  motives.  But  now  after  two 
years  of  study  and  planning,  the  VS  struc- 
tures died  and  COSEC  was  born.  Planned 
as  a partnership  between  the  Mission  Board 
VS  Office,  Overseas  Office,  and  the  Hondu- 
ras Mennonite  Church,  COSEC  effectively 
integrates  VS  into  a locally  administered 
program.  The  agricultural  program  of  VS 


will  now  take  its  place  alongside  literacy 
and  medicine  in  an  integrated  program  of 
church-related  services,  all  contributing  to 
the  total  witness  of  the  church. 

This  new  approach  will  add  new  meaning 
to  the  work  of  VS-ers  and  a new  dimension 
to  the  life  of  this  growing  church.  Not  the 
least  of  the  benefits  will  be  the  economic 
assistance;  additional  resources  will  be  avail- 
able, and  will  help  the  church  toward  finan- 
cial independence. 

Another  exciting  new  venture  is  the 
development  of  extension  Bible  institutes. 
In  addition  to  bringing  students  to  the 
Bible  Institute,  the  Institute  will  now  go  to 
them.  Many  potential  leaders  will  have 
access  to  a planned  program  of  study  as 
regular  classes  are  held  in  a place  acces- 
sible to  them  while  they  continue  their  regu- 
lar employment  and  maintain  their  own 
homes.  Hopefully  this  will  encourage  self- 
supporting  leaders  rather  than  yield  per- 
sons who  expect  full  support  as  Bible 
institutes  and  schools  tend  to  do. 

One  public  evening  session  was  devoted 
to  a discussion  of  the  Christian’s  attitude  in 
time  of  conflict.  A panel  led  off  and  the 
audience  soon  joined  in  a spirited  discussion. 
What  was  once  only  a doctrine  suddenly 
came  to  life  during  the  war  emergency  a 
few  months  ago.  The  atmosphere  of  nation- 
alism, war  fever,  and  hostility  toward  Salva- 
dor generated  a new  conviction  and  action 
in  this  church. 

A group  of  Bible  Institute  students  got 
permission  from  the  local  commander  to 
study  first  aid  instead  of  participating  in 
military  training.  Members  of  the  church 
went  into  the  war  area  for  relief  work; 
others  volunteered  for  reconstruction  work 
on  Roatan.  In  a time  when  it  was  unpopu- 
lar the  voices  in  that  meeting  at  Trujillo 
spoke  courageously  of  love  for  enemies. 

The  war  left  its  own  harsh  impact  on 
the  church.  National  feelings  and  com- 
munity pressures  were  sufficiently  strong 
that  large  numbers  of  Salvadorans  living 
in  Honduras  departed  to  their  home  coun- 
try. Included  in  those  were  at  least  fifteen 
members  of  the  Honduras  brotherhood. 
Tearful  farewells  marked  their  leaving,  and 
one  of  the  actions  of  the  General  Council 
this  week  laid  plans  to  make  contact  and 
to  encourage  them  to  establish  congrega- 
tions and  witness  in  Salvador. 

The  wide  ranging  agenda  took  in  stride 
a new  mission  opportunity,  the  rapidly 
growing  city  of  San  Pedro  Sula.  Assign- 


ing a missionary  to  that  city  marked  the 
beginning  of  a witness  in  the  third  major 
city  of  Honduras.  Growing  congregations 
already  exist  in  Tegucigalpa  and  La  Ceiba. 

While  the  Mission  Board  retains  a repre- 
sentative in  Honduras,  the  mission  has  been 
dissolved  and  the  church  now  stands  a 
sister  body  to  the  other  Mennonite  churches 
in  North  America  and  around  the  world. 

The  new  Executive  Committee  includes 
Norman  Hockman,  chairman;  Manuel 
Medina,  vice-chairman;  Orlando  Palacios, 
secretary;  and  Nering  Huete,  treasurer.  A 
Honduran  brother  and  two  additional  mis- 
sionaries make  up  the  committee  of  seven 
chosen  by  the  church. — Paul  N.  Kraybill. 


Powell  Joins  Board  Staff 

John  Powell,  formerly  of  Wichita,  Kan., 
began  a new  assignment  on  Nov.  3 as  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  Urban-Racial  Council. 
His  office  is  located  in  the  Home  Missions 
department  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’ 
headquarters  in  Elkhart. 

Originally  from  Hissop,  Ala.,  Powell  grad- 
uated from  Tuskegee  Institute  in  1964  with 
a BS  in  social  science.  He  spent  the  next 
four  years  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  he  taught 
at  an  inner-city  junior  high  school,  engaged 
in  community  work,  and  later  did  vocational 
counseling  for  the  state  welfare  department. 
Powell  also  served  as  associate  pastor  at  the 
Detroit  Mennonite  Church. 

In  1968  Powell  assumed  the  pastorate  of 
Tenth  Street  Mennonite  Church  in  Wichita, 
and  helped  to  establish  a Voluntary  Service 
unit  in  that  community.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  arousing  the  Mennonite  Church  to 
the  current  urban-racial  crises  through  res- 
olutions passed  this  summer  at  Mission  ’69 
and  Mennonite  General  Conference. 

The  main  function  of  the  Urban-Racial 
Council,  according  to  Powell,  is  to  help  the 
Mennonite  Church  become  relevant  in  work- 
ing with  the  problems  of  the  urban  poor. 
The  Council’s  executive  committee  will  con- 
vene four  times  a year.  Committee  members 
serving  with  Powell  are  Gerald  Hughes,  Lee 
Roy  Berry,  Hubert  Schwartzentruber,  and 
John  Ventura.  The  Urban-Racial  Council, 
composed  of  representatives  from  all  Men- 
nonite interracial  congregations  — including 
black,  Spanish,  and  Puerto  Rican — will  in 
turn  meet  once  a year. 

Powell  envisions  his  work  as  primarily 
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helping  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  dis- 
trict conferences,  and  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  in  evaluating  priorities  in  urban 
outreach  programs.  He  will  work  with  Home 
Missions  and  Voluntary  Service  in  deciding 
where  regular  program  funds  should  be  dis- 
bursed in  urban  areas,  in  addition  to  finan- 
cial resources  being  channeled  through  the 
$6  per  member  above-budget  Compassion 
Fund. 

Powell’s  position  will  also  take  him  on 
numerous  deputation  assignments,  assisting 
congregations  and  their  leaders  in  under- 
standing black  history  and  the  struggle  for 


Eighteen  Voluntary  Service  personnel 
from  five  units  in  the  western  United  States 
assembled  at  Sky-Hi  YMCA  near  Prescott, 
Ariz.,  recently  for  a two-day  In-Service 
Training  Session.  The  purpose  of  the  Oct. 
23,  24  encounter  was  to  provide  extended 
orientation  to  VS-ers  involved  with  farm 
labor  groups,  and  settled  migrants,  pri- 
marily Spanish-speaking  Americans. 

The  units  involved  — Nyssa,  Ore.; 
Caldwell,  Idaho;  Hyde  Park  in  Pueblo, 
Colo.;  Buckeye  and  Surprise,  Ariz. — are 
administered  by  VS  district  director  Paul 
Landes  working  from  a regional  office  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  Landes  requested  the  in- 
service  experience  by  contacting  Ken  Seitz 
of  the  Relief  and  Service  Office  in  Elkhart. 
Seitz’s  new  position  as  director  of  resources 
and  in-service  training  holds  him  respon- 
sible to  plan  in-service  orientations. 

Resource  persons  selected  for  the  con- 
ference were  George  Phearson,  of  Skill 
Training  Opportunity  Program  in  Phoenix, 
and  Don  Yoder,  Southwest  Conference  over- 
seer and  pastor  of  Trinity  Mennonite 
Church.  Paul  Landes  and  Ken  Seitz  repre- 
sented VS  administrative  interests. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  conference  Mr. 
Phearson  stressed  the  importance  of  recog- 
nizing the  degree  of  self-determination  to 
which  migrant  peoples,  including  the 
Spanish  Americans,  have  arrived.  He 
described  the  great  cultural  chasm  between 
middle-class  VS-ers  and  their  values  and 


Dale  Hershey  of  the  Nyssa,  Ore.,  unit  con- 
fers with  George  Phearson,  main  resource 
person  at  the  two-day  in-service  training 
conference. 


self-identity.  Further  planning  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Urban  Training  Center  to 
prepare  VS-ers,  pastors,  and  other  persons 
to  serve  in  and  relate  to  minority  communi- 
ties is  another  item  awaiting  Powell’s  atten- 
tion. 

Powell  and  his  wife,  the  former  Shirley 
Hochstedler,  and  their  daughter,  Angela 
Dawn,  reside  at  501  Cleveland  Avenue  in 
Elkhart. 

Persons  wishing  to  obtain  John  Powell’s 
counsel  and  other  services  should  write 
directly  to  him  at  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514.' 


those  of  minority  groups,,  and  suggested  ways 
of  bridging  this  gap. 

During  the  evening  session  of  the  re- 
treat, the  various  locations  shared  ideas 
arising  out  of  the  work  they  are  doing.  It 
was  obvious  that  VS-ers  are  experiencing 
frustrations  as  well  as  successes.  The  com- 
mon problem  for  all  five  units  is  showing 
patience  and  understanding  toward  especial- 
ly trying  individuals  and  situations.  Know- 
ing how  to  cope  with  the  many  young 
people  and  children  who  are  around  the 
units  constantly  was  considered  a prime 
problem. 

On  both  days  Don  Yoder  led  Bible 
studies  from  the  Book  of  James.  The 
question,  “What  kind  of  snob  are  you?’’ 
caused  everyone  to  reexamine  his  attitudes 
toward  people.  Yoder  used  the  term 
“profitable  problems  in  stressing  the  con- 
cept that  trials  develop  faith. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  conference 
Seitz  and  Landes  led  the  group  in  dis- 
cussions relative  to  bringing  about  change 
and  an  impact  in  communities  where  volun- 
teers serve.  VS-ers  were  encouraged  to 
be  realistic  about  how  much  can  be  ac- 
complished in  a short  term  of  service,  but 
there  was  also  emphasis  on  sensing  one’s 
mission  as  a volunteer  and  as  a part  of 
the  church’s  missionary  and  service  thrust. 

Much  discussion  centered  on  the  nature 
of  “helping”  versus  the  concept  of  “ shar- 
ing. Landes  stressed  the  importance  of 
moving  beyond  a milk  and  cookies  approach 
to  the  probing  of  deeper,  more  basic 
community  needs. 

An  afternoon  session  on  scheduling, 
planning,  and  organizing,  along  with  a com- 
mitment service,  closed  the  conference. 

VS-ers’  responses  to  the  conference 
varied,  but  most  were  very  positive  in  stress- 
ing the  importance  of  getting  away  and 
analyzing  their  work  from  a distance.  One 
volunteer  mentioned  that  this  kind  of 
learning  experience  could  not  have  taken 
place  until  some  of  the  on-location  problems 
had  been  faced  squarely.  More  time  was 
requested  for  future  in-service  training 
programs  when  VS-ers  can  consult  with 
each  other  on  specific  problems  and  situa- 


tions that  arise. 

After  returning  from  the  conference,  Ken 
Seitz  said,  “Having  this  group  of  VS-ers 
away  from  their  locations  and  assignments 
for  several  days,  along  with  administrative 
personnel  and  resource  persons,  was  a good 
investment  of  time  and  money.  The  VS-ers 
left  the  meeting  and  returned  to  their  work 
with  a much  greater  sense  of  purpose  and 
understanding  of  assignments.” 

Governor  of  Virginia 
Thanks  MDS 

Recently  received  in  the  Mennonite  Dis- 
aster Service  office  Akron,  Pa.,  was  a let- 
ter from  Mills  E.  Godwin,  Jr.,  governor  of 
Virginia.  It  thanked  the  disaster  organiza- 
tion for  the  services  rendered  by  the 
Mennonite  people  during  the  disastrous 
flooding  of  the  James  River  Basin  Area. 

The  letter  reads  in  part:  “I  am  especial- 
ly appreciative  of  the  prompt  response  to 
the  needs  of  our  people  by  your  volun- 
teers who  arrived  on  the  scene,  completely 
organized  and  ready  to  function  in  the 
cleanup  phase. 

“This  humane  effort  on  the  part  of 
your  membership  helped  to  minimize  the 
hardship  and  suffering  of  our  citizens  dur- 
ing a natural  disaster  such  as  this  Common- 
wealth has  never  before  experienced.” 

Currently  under  construction  in  Nelson 
County  are  seven  new  houses,  with  clear- 
ance for  two  more  in  hand.  Red  Cross  is 
supplying  materials  with  MDS  furnishing 
labor  and  supervision. 

Vernon  N.  Hertzler,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
serves  as  construction  supervisor;  he  re- 
ports that  MDS  teams  arrive  in  Nelson 
County  for  work  from  as  distant  as  On- 
tario and  upper-state  New  York. 

Oakwood  Dedicated 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  held  a dedi- 
cation service  Nov.  1 for  its  new  men’s 
residence,  Oakwood.  The  $440,000  structure 
houses  111  students  on  the  east  campus. 

Dr.  Myron  S.  Augsburger,  president  of 
the  college,  presided  at  the  dedication. 

Dewitt  Heatwole,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  at  EMC;  Gerald  L.  Shenk, 
dean  of  men;  and  two  Oakwood  residents 
presented  responses  at  the  service. 

A campus-wide  open  house  followed  the 
dedication. 

Construction  of  the  new  men’s  residence 
was  a part  of  the  building  program  at 
EMC  to  accommodate  an  expanded  program 
and  a climbing  enrollment. 

EMC  enrollment  reached  an  all-time 
high  of  920  students  at  the  beginning  of  fall 
term,  representing  a 10  percent  increase 
over  first  term  of  last  year. 

Finalized  plans  are  now  being  made  to 
begin  construction  of  EMC  s new  library. 
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Emergency  Aid  Pours  into  Algeria 


International  solidarity  has  become  ap- 
parent as  relief  work  is  still  being  carried 
on  in  the  flood-stricken  areas  of  Algeria. 
The  flood  which  struck  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Algeria  on  Sept.  25-29  left  over  200,000 
persons  homeless  and  without  food  and 

* clothing. 

At  present,  90,000  people  are  still  with- 
out lodging  as  the  winter  approaches.  Many 
of  the  homes  in  the  Aures  Mountain  area 
were  completely  swept  away.  As  the  water 
increased  in  the  valley  areas,  the  houses 
constructed  of  mud,  compacted  clay,  and 

* straw  gave  way  and  the  walls  and  roofs 
caved  in.  In  several  cases,  villages  of 
this  kind  were  cut  off  completely  from 
the  outside  world  for  several  days.  Flash 
floods  and  erosion  could  not  be  controlled. 

A further  consequence  of  the  rains  was 
the  damage  of  harvests.  Nearly  100  percent 
, of  the  date  crop  was  ruined  as  the  high 
moisture  count  caused  the  dates  to  ferment. 
Many  gardens  were  spoiled  and  many 
sheep,  goats,  and  cattle  died  during 
the  disaster. 

A long-range  effect  of  the  flooding  will 
become  apparent  next  spring  when  the 
(.  usual  winter  crops  will  not  have  matured 
due  to  the  water-saturated  soil  which  pre- 
vents planting  at  this  time. 

The  Algerian  Red  Cross,  army,  and 
other  civil  protection  groups  have  quickly 
responded  to  the  needs  of  the  people  with 
generous  contributions.  When  their  supplies 
were  exhausted  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
disaster  was  still  apparent,  an  international 
L committee  was  organized  by  the  Algerian 
government  to  coordinate  the  relief  activi- 
ties. 

Appeals  were  sent  to  neighboring  Arab 
and  other  Islamic  countries.  Again  the 
response  was  generous,  but  insufficient 
to  meet  the  need.  A special  meeting  was 
called  by  the  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs  for 
' all  voluntary  agencies  in  Algeria.  At  this 
meeting,  the  agencies  were  told  that  the 
disaster  was  the  worst  since  independence 
and  that  the  most  urgent  needs  were  still 
unmet. 

Need  was  expressed  for  5,800  tents, 
20,000  blankets,  2,000  tons  of  semolina, 
150  tons  of  oil,  120  tons  of  sugar,  190 
tons  of  noodles,  300  tons  of  dried  vege- 
tables, and  40  tons  of  milk. 

The  response  was  not  long  in  coming. 
Planes  arrived  almost  immediately  from 
Belgium,  Italy,  Spain,  the  United  States, 
Switzerland,  East  and  West  Germany, 
France,  and  other  places.  Organizations 
working  in  Algeria,  such  as  Caritas,  Chris- 
tian Committee  of  Service  in  Algeria, 
CARE  Medico,  and  the  Salvation  Army, 
offered  aid  in  many  ways.  MCC  and  the 
IMO  (International  Mennonite  Organization, 
Frankfurt)  sent  $6,000  worth  of  blankets. 

As  soon  as  the  goods  arrived,  they  were 
organized  and  loaded  upon  trucks  or 


planes  and  sent  to  the  disaster  areas.  Al- 
though the  initial  help  and  aid  has  arrived, 
the  original  request  has  not  yet  been  filled 
and  a great  deal  more  is  needed  before  the 
victims  will  be  properly  prepared  for  the 
winter.  It  is  also  important  that  the 
emergency  stocks  of  the  Red  Cross  be 
replenished  in  order  that  they  will  be  able 
to  help  in  the  event  of  another  disaster, 
as  rapidly  as  they  had  in  this  circumstance. 

It  is  during  such  times  of  need  that  one 
can  truly  understand  the  meaning  of  inter- 
national solidarity  and  realize  the  power 
of  mutual  help.  The  people  of  Algeria  are 
extremely  grateful  for  what  has  been  sent 
to  them  and  what  may  arrive  in  the  future. 
It  is  perhaps  indicative,  when  one  considers 
that  in  the  middle  of  this  national  calamity 
the  Algerian  people,  in  addition  to  helping 
their  own  victims,  found  time  to  send  a 
caravan  of  trucks  loaded  with  food  and  aid 
to  victims  of  even  greater  floods  in  neighbor- 
ing Tunisia. 

Six-Month  Sponsors 
Needed  for  Trainees 

Currently  40  young  people  are  in  the 
U.S.  under  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee exchange  visitor  program,  commonly 
called  trainee  program.  From  14  countries 
of  the  world,  these  young  people  represent 
some  16  different  occupations  among  them- 
selves. 

All  of  them  have  come  to  live  with  the 
Mennonites  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada  for 
one  year.  While  observing  life  in  our 
communities  and  in  our  working  world,  they 
hope  to  acquire  some  new  insights  vocation- 
ally and  in  a personal  way  promote  inter- 
national goodwill  and  understanding. 

After  six  months  in  one  location,  nor- 
mally trainees  move  to  different  assign- 
ments for  the  second  half-year.  New  homes 
and  new  working  assignments  are  needed 
for  the  first  of  February  1970.  Six-month 
sponsors  are  needed  now  for  trainees. 

The  sponsor  plays  an  exceedingly  impor- 
tant part  in  achieving  the  program  ob- 
jectives. The  sponsor  (a)  gives  the  trainee 
a home  away  from  home  for  six  months, 
(b)  gives  him  work,  preferably  in  his  chosen 
vocation,  (c)  provides  room  and  board  plus 
$20  per  month  spending  money  for  the 
trainee,  (d)  sends  $75  monthly  to  MCC  to 
cover  transportation,  medical,  and  other 
costs,  (e)  accepts  the  trainee  as  a member  of 
the  family  rather  than  hired  help,  and  (f) 
makes  it  possible  for  the  trainee  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  church  and  community 
activities. 

Placements  are  needed  as  of  Feb.  1,  1970, 
especially  in  church  congregations  or  church 
camp  associations,  something  suitable  for 
theology  students  or  young  pastors.  Also 


needed  are  situations  for  the  following 
skills:  youth  worker,  mechanic,  machinist, 
electrician  (particularly  electronics),  seam- 
stress, telephone  repairman,  secretaries, 
registered  nurses,  nurse  aides,  and  general 
aides  for  children’s  homes  or  institutions 
for  emotionally  disturbed  or  handicapped 
children. 

People  who  can  receive  a trainee  in 
their  homes  or  work  situations  are  encour- 
aged to  write  immediately  to:  Trainee  Pro- 
gram, MCC,  Akron,  Pa.  17501. 


Gospel  Aired  in  Mexico 

“I  wish  those  who  make  it  possible  to 
proclaim  God’s  Word  in  Mexico  could  have 
heard  81-year-old  Jose  give  his  testimony 
to  two  Catholic  men  who  were  visiting 
him.  ...  He  stressed  how  both  he  and  his 
father  had  always  wanted  to  know  the  truth 
and  that  he  finally  came  to  receive  it  by 
radio  and  Luz  y Verdad.’' 

These  are  the  words  of  missionary  Aaron 
King  in  a report  which  came  to  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  from  Mexico  City.  This  is  just 
one  incident  among  many  which  helps  to 
confirm  the  fact  that  God  speaks  through 
radio. 

Mr.  King  also  refers  to  a group  of  mission- 
aries who  “.  . . do  evangelistic  work  in  the 
villages  and  small  towns.  . . . There  they 
find  that  the  gospel  has  penetrated  these 
areas  through  radio.  Over  and  over  again 
they  talk  to  persons  and  discover  the  gos- 
pel is  not  foreign  to  them.  In  many  remote 
areas  and  many  hungry  hearts  the  Lord  is 
finding  His  way  via  Luz  y Verdad  and 
other  programs.  ” 

Growing  Interest 
in  Saigon 

Fourteen  new  Christians  were  received  in- 
to the  church  by  baptism  on  Sept.  21. 
There  were  two  men,  two  teenage  girls, 
and  the  rest  were  mothers.  The  following 
Sunday  one  of  the  men  brought  his  family 
of  seven  children  to  dedicate  them  to  the 
Lord.  His  wife  also  is  planning  to  follow  the 
way  of  Christ. 

There  is  increased  interest  in  adult 
Sunday  morning  Bible  classes.  Some  com- 
munity women  have  a weekly  afternoon 
prayer  meeting;  the  Thursday  evening 
prayer  meeting  is  well  attended.  The  wit- 
ness band  goes  visiting  each  week,  often  to 
an  area  called  Cau  Kinh  where  the  congre- 
gation is  considering  establishing  a branch 
church. 

The  Rang  Dong  (Sunrise)  primary  school 
opened  its  fall  term  with  an  enrollment 
of  over  500  pupils.  There  are  twenty  stu- 
dents in  the  new  class  six,  the  first  year  of 
middle  school. 

Tam,  a Christian  university  student,  is 
directing  the  English  center  nearby.  There 
are  currently  180  students  in  the  English 
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classes.  Many  of  these  attend  a Sunday 
morning  Bible  class. 

Don  Sensenig  is  now  giving  more  time  to 
a cooperative  project  with  Vietnam  Christian 
Service  in  a service  center  in  the  Phu 
Tho  area.  This  area  suffered  much  damage 
during  the  Tet  fighting  in  1968.  Pray  that 
the  Christian  witness  by  word  and  deed  will 
be  understood  by  these  people. 


CPS  Reunion  at  EMC 

The  25th  Annual  CPS  Reunion  of  men 
serving  in  Eastern  camps  and  units  is 
planned  for  Saturday  p.m.  and  Sunday 
a.m.,  Aug.  1,  2,  1970,  on  the  campus  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  It  is  suggested  that  you  note  this  date 
or  clip  this  notice  and  plan  at  least  a 
weekend  for  this  special  event. 

Extensive  plans  are  being  made  to 
accommodate  and  entertain  World  War  II 
CPS  men,  their  wives  and  children.  There 
will  be  time  for  tours  to  former  campsites 
and  work  areas,  pictures,  special  music, 
devotional  inspiration,  fellowship,  and  col- 
lege tour. 

A special  program  is  planned  for  the 
ladies  and  extra  emphasis  is  being  placed 
on  an  interesting  youth  section  activity 
for  Saturday  evening  and  Sunday  morning. 
Dormitory  rooms  and  meals  will  be  avail- 
able at  a very  reasonable  cost  and  the 
college  recreational  facilities  will  be  avail- 
able for  tennis,  volleyball,  baseball,  etc. 

Adequate  meeting  rooms  will  facilitate 
large  group  meetings  or  Saturday  evening 
small  group  assemblies  of  men  who  at- 
tended each  separate  camp.  The  25th 
anniversary  committee  is  composed  of  the 
following:  Pres.,  Harold  D.  Lehman, 

Harrisonburg,  Va. ; V.-Pres.,  Roy  Bom- 
berger,  Elm,  Pa.;  Sec.,  Roy  Brubaker, 
Lititz,  Pa.;  Treas.,  Chester  Nolt,  Bareville, 
Pa;  Trustee,  Sylvan  Horning,  Ephrata,  Pa. 

Two  MCC  Filmstrips 
Announced 

Mennonite  Central  Committee’s  Infor- 
mation Services  announces  the  release  of 
two  additional  filmstrips. 

Pax:  Men  for  All  Reasons  is  an  infor- 
mative, interpretive  95-frame  color  film- 
strip tuned  to  today’s  high  schopl  and 
campus  adult.  To  the  now  music  of  “Fifty 
Guitars  Go  South  of  the  Border,’’  the  film- 
strip describes  the  Paxman  as  he  is:  “raw 
material  under  pressure.”  It  cuts  beneath 
the  glamorized  world  traveler  he  tends  to 
become  and  lays  open  the  real  gut  issues 
of  the  Paxman’s  role.  What  responsibilities 
does  a Paxman  find  confronting  him  in  his 
new  role?  How  does  a Paxman,  after  re- 
arranging social  and  moral  values  to  exist 
in  a foreign  culture,  relate  to  family  and 


friends  upon  his  return  home?  These  and 
other  topics  are  discussed.  A tape-recorded 
narration  accompanies  the  filmstrip.  Run- 
ning time  is  17  minutes. 

What’ll  You  Give?  is  a poignant,  in- 
formative 91-frame  color  filmstrip  pro- 
duced by  request  for  the  Tri-County  Re- 
lief Sale  Committee.  Telling  it  like  it  is, 
the  filmstrip  casts  aside  sham  and  pretense, 
catching  the  real  mood  of  sale  day.  Be- 
ginning with  the  sale  in  progress,  the  film- 
strip utilizes  the  flashback  technique  to 
catch  the  preparation  and  organization  that 


FIELD 

“Between  the  Testaments,”  a 17-minute 
Moody  Science  Institute  filmstrip,  describes 
the  years  between  Malachi  and  Matthew.  It 
shows  how  Greek  culture,  Roman  politics, 
and  the  Hebrew  faith  influenced  the  life 
of  God’s  people  in  this  time  and  is  useful 
for  teaching  the  adult  Sunday  school  lesson 
on  Dec.  14.  See  the  back  cover  of  December 
Builder  for  details  on  how  to  obtain  the 
filmstrip. 

Andrew  Hartzler,  formerly  of  Newport 
News,  Va.,  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
Chestnut  Ridge  congregation,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Saturday  evening,  Oct.  25,  to  suc- 
ceed Frank  Nice,  who  is  now  working  in 
Durham,  N.C.,  under  the  Virginia  Mission 
Board.  The  service  was  in  charge  of  Linden 
M.  Wenger.  Bro.  Hartzler’s  new  address  is: 
409  N.  Summit  St.,  Smithville,  Ohio  44677. 
Phone  216  669-3753. 

Youth  Ministries  Office,  Salunga,  Pa., 
now  integrates  the  functions  of  the  former 
VS  — I-W  Office  of  the  Eastern  Board  and 
of  the  Youth  Service  Committee  of  the 
Lancaster  Conference.  Leon  Stauffer  serves 
as  Director  of  VS-CPS  and  Don  Kraybill  as 
Director  of  Youth  Service. 

A Father  and  Son  Agricultural  Ban- 
quet will  be  held  Nov.  21  at  the  Willow 
Valley  Motor  Inn,  Willow  Street,  Pa., 
sponsored  by  the  Youth  Ministries  Office, 
Salunga,  Pa.  This  meeting  will  stimulate 
and  promote  interest  in  Christian  involve- 
ment in  agricultural  development,  particular- 
ly through  the  Mennonite  Church.  Speakers 
will  be  Vern  Preheim,  Wilmer  Dagen,  and 
Getahun  Dilebo. 

An  Urban  Youth  Retreat  will  be  held 
Nov.  28-30  at  Camp  Black  Rock,  Kirk- 
wood, Pa.  The  retreat  will  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  youth  from  minority  groups 


makes  a successful  sale.  The  cries  of  the 
auctioneer  and  the  joviality  of  the  sale- 
goers  contrast  sharply  to  the  pathetic  vic- 
tims of  war  and  starvation  who  end  the 
filmstrip.  Sight  is  never  lost  of  the  sale’s 
real  purpose.  A tape-recorded  narration 
accompanies  the  filmstrip.  Running  time  is 
17  minutes. 

Both  filmstrips  are  currently  available 
from  Mennonite  conference  offices  and 
from  MCC  s Akron,  Pa.,  headquarters. 
They  will  be  available  from  MCC  (Canada) 
offices  in  the  near  future. 


NOTES 

from  Mennonite  congregations  in  the 
Northeast  to  become  acquainted  and  to 
grow  in  Christian  commitment.  John  Powell 
will  be  the  featured  speaker  and  Richard 
Panned  will  be  the  director. 

Elam  and  Grace  Stauffer,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  spent  Sept.  29  to  Oct.  30  visiting 
congregations  in  Georgia  and  Florida,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  local  bishop,  Martin 
Lehman.  The  Stauffers  shared  with  the 
Ybor  City,  Tampa,  congregation  in  a re- 
treat at  a nearby  camp  Oct.  2-5,  and  Oct. 
8-12  in  a series  of  meetings  at  Tuttle 
Avenue,  Sarasota.  The  Stauffers  gave  a 
helpful  ministry  through  visits  and  messages 
in  each  of  the  congregations  and  VS  units 
in  the  district. 

Myron  S.  Augsburger,  president  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  presented 
the  keynote  address  at  the  annual  fall 
conference  of  the  Virginia  Education  Associa- 
tion, Oct.  29. 

All  Day  Bible  Meeting  will  be  held  at 

Manchester,  York  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  23.  In- 
structors will  be  Elmer  D.  Leaman,  Sads- 
buryville,  Pa.,  and  Harvey  M.  Zimmerman, 
Ephrata,  Pa. 

Twelfth  Annual  Bible  Doctrine  Meet- 
ing to  be  held,  Nov.  23,  at  Columbia 
Mennonite  Mission,  Columbia,  Pa.  Instruc- 
tors are  Jacob  Z.  Rittenhouse  and  Melvin 
B.  Delp. 

“Christian  Marriage”  meeting,  spon- 
sored by  the  Allegheny  Conference  Chris- 
tian Education  Committee,  will  be  held 
at  the  Martinsburg  Mennonite  Church, 
Dec.  7.  Daniel  and  Mary  Heitzler,  Seott- 
dale.  Pa.,  will  be  the  speakers  and  discus- 
sion leaders.  This  is  the  second  of  five 
area  meetings  being  held. 

Lancaster  Conference  will  hold  its  An- 
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nual  Ministers’  Week  at  Rohrerstown 
Mennonite  Church,  Dec.  2-5,  with  morning 
and  afternoon  sessions.  Guest  speakers  will 
be  Richard  C.  Detweiler,  Souderton,  Pa., 
and  Christian  J.  Kurtz,  Elverson,  Pa. 

A secretary  is  needed  by  the  Menno- 
nite Commission  for  Christian  Education 
and  Mennonite  General  Conference  offices 
’ by  Jan.  1,  1970.  Shorthand  is  not  required. 

The  Souderton  Provident  Bookstore 
needs  a person  to  work  in  the  office 
supplies,  music,  and  Christian  education  de- 
partments. This  work  could  serve  as 
training  for  someone  interested  in  manag- 
ing a Provident  Bookstore.  The  position 
- must  be  filled  by  January  1970.  If  you 
have  interest  in  either  of  these  openings, 
write:  Personnel  Office,  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

New  members  by  baptism:  seven  by 
baptism  and  two  by  confession  of  faith 
at  South  Seventh  Street,  Reading,  Pa.; 
three  by  baptism  and  one  by  confession  of 
faith  at  First  Deaf  Mennonite  Church, 
Lancaster,  Pa.;  three  at  Stuarts  Draft,  Va. ; 
three  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Oxford,  Pa. 

Special  meetings:  Nelson  Kauffman, 

Bronx,  N.Y.,  at  Greenmonte,  Stuarts  Draft, 
Va.,  Nov.  16-23.  Landis  E.  Myer,  Lan- 
. caster,  Pa.,  at  Manchester,  Pa.,  Nov.  19-23. 
Herbert  Schultz,  Poole,  Ont.,  at  Bethel, 
Elora,  Ont.,  Nov.  23-30.  David  Augs- 
burger,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  Central,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Nov.  26-30,  and  at  North  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  Dec.  10-14.  James  Detweiler, 
Manson,  Iowa,  at  East  Union,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  Nov.  28-30.  B.  Charles  Hostetter, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  South  Union,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  Dec.  28-31.  Nelson  Roth, 
Martinsburg,  Pa.,  at  Valley  View,  Spartans- 
burg.  Pa.,  Nov.  27-30. 

Change  of  address:  Eugene  Garber 

from  International  Falls,  Minn.,  to  3220 
Hiway  20,  Sweet  Home,  Ore.  97386. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Friesen  re- 
1 ceived  their  Ghana  visas  and  are  prepar- 
' ing  to  leave  for  Accra  by  late  November  or 
early  December. 

Lorraine  Roth  writes  from  Paris,  France: 
“Since  Lois  (Witmer)  is  quite  busy  with 
going  to  the  clinic,  answering  the  tele- 
phone, and  receiving  people  who  come  to 
inquire  about  Robert’s  welfare,  I prom- 
• ised  her  that  I would  write  this  note. 
Robert  is  recuperating  from  his  operation. 
Specimens  have  been  sent  to  the  laborato- 
ries. So  now  all  we  can  do  is  wait  and  pray. 
We  shall  send  further  word  as  soon  as 
we  have  anything  to  report.’’ 

Deepak  Samida,  Dhamtari,  India,  who 
, was  delayed  in  coming  to  the  U.S.A. 
earlier  this  fall,  received  his  Reserve  Bank 
clearance  and  arrived  at  Goshen  College 
on  Oct.  29.  During  the  remainder  of  this 
trimester  he  is  brushing  up  on  his  English 
and  helping  in  the  college  maintenance 
department. 

Dr.  Warren  Lambright  reports  from 
the  Canary  Islands:  “I  continue  to  be  re- 


cuperating well  from  hepatitis.  The  lab 
tests  are  much  improved  but  not  yet  nor- 
mal. I am  allowed  to  get  out  of  bed  for 
a short  time  after  four  weeks  of  rest.  The 
jaundice  is  gone.  I’m  eating  well  and  feel- 
ing stronger.  The  doctor  has  given  his 
permission  for  us  to  travel  back  to  Ghana 
on  Nov.  4.  We  plan  to  stay  in  Accra  until 
the  twelfth  of  November  and  then  return 
to  Adidome.’’ 

Anna  Marie  Kurtz  writes  from  Accra, 
Ghana:  “I  am  still  a hepatitis  patient  at 
the  ‘Grove  Hospital.  Erma  is  taking  good 
care  of  me,  acting  as  both  dietitian  and 
nurse;  so  I am  improving.  The  jaundice 
is  gone  but  the  doctor  said  that  I will  need 
to  be  on  a restricted  diet  and  bed  rest  for 
two  more  weeks. 

Ken  Anderson  Films  of  Winona  Lake, 
Ind.,  announces  a film  script  contest  open 
to  writers,  youth  leaders,  pastors,  and 
young  people.  The  organization  is  primarily 
looking  for  ideas  rather  than  finished 
scripts.  This  includes  material  in  all  cate- 
gories ranging  from  adults  to  teens  and 
children.  First  prize  is  $100,  second  prize 
$75,  third  prize  $50.  All  entries  must  be 
postmarked  not  later  than  midnight,  Feb. 
10,  1970.  Those  wishing  to  participate 

must  use  an  official  entry  form  obtained 
by  writing  to  Jill  Lyon,  Ken  Anderson 
Films,  P.O.  Box  618,  Winona  Lake,  Ind. 
46590. 

The  estate  of  Frank  Harman  be- 
queathed the  sum  of  $10,000  to  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  to  be  used  where 
needed.  The  late  Mr.  Harman  of  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  was  a widely  known  Mennonite 
businessman  and  church  worker. 

Two  mobile  homes  have  been  made 
available  at  factory  cost  to  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  to  house  VS  personnel 
at  a newly  established  unit  in  Pass  Chris- 
tian, Miss.  (See  Gospel  Herald  for  Oct. 
28.)  VS-ers  are  working  with  MDS  and  Red 
Cross  in  rehabilitation  and  construction 
of  homes  destroyed  by  Hurricane  Camille. 
Contributions  in  any  amount  earmarked 
for  purchase  of  the  trailers  or  non-interest 
loan  funds  for  a period  of  one  or  two 
years  are  welcomed.  Send  contributions 
or  requests  for  more  information  to  David 
Leatherman,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

Readers  Say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles . 

“How  to  Get  Rid  of  Your  Minister”  in  the 
Oct.  14  issue  forces  me  to  speak  out  against 
this  type  of  article  appearing  in  our  beloved  of- 
ficial church  organ. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  writer  Baker  has 
in  this  instance  gone  completely  overboard  in 
using  the  medium  of  satire  writing  to  make  his 
point.  His  many  fine  writings  of  the  past  would 
attest  to  the  fact  that  the  satirical  method  is  not 
necessary  for  a Christian  publication. 

I find  in  serving  our  local  congregation  on  the 
pastoral  committee,  that  the  place  our  pastor 


fills  is  a very  large  one  and  a most  sacred  trust. 
It  is  true  we  must  at  times  deal  with  replace- 
ment or  continuance  of  his  services,  but  please, 
let’s  not  have  any  more  such  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  would  tend  to  suggest  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  handle  and  can  be  done  “without 
making  it  obvious  as  even  a portion  of  the  title 
of  his  article  suggests.- — Dan  Widmer,  Salem, 
Ore. 

I was  very  much  impressed  with  the  article 
by  J.  C.  Wenger,  “When  Saw  We  Thee  . . . ?” 
in  the  Oct.  21  Gospel  Herald.  I heartily  agree 
that  this  is  the  time  to  act.  For,  behold,  the  day 
of  the  Lord  cometh  as  a thief  in  the  night.  — 
Lloyd  H.  Garber,  Lakefield,  Minn. 

Your  two  editorials  in  the  Oct.  28  issue  are 
tremendously  significant  and  deserving  of  reread- 
ing by  everyone.  You  are  to  be  commended 
for  this  type  of  writing.  As  a pastor  for  30  years 
I confess  that  this  has  often  been  a problem  for 
me  in  my  preaching.  Thanks  to  the  Lord  for 
helping  me  in  overcoming  this  problem  on  many 
occasions. 

All  pastors,  Sunday  school  teachers,  church 
officers,  church  high  school,  college,  and 
seminary  teachers  will  surely  profit  and  be 
blessed  in  reading  and  responding  to  these  edi- 
torials. Church  members  ought  to  pray  for  their 
pastors  as  they  seek  to  be  honest  and  true  to 
the  Word  in  their  ministry.  What  were  the 
editorials?  “A  Plea  for  Love  and  Compassion,” 
and  “Much  Given  — Much  Required.” — J.  J. 
Hostetler,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

Births 


“Lo.  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Boll,  Mervin  E.  and  Pauline  (Weaver), 
Lititz,  Pa.,  third  son,  Kevin  Lynn,  Oct.  18,  1969. 

Christner,  Don  and  Roberta  (Baker),  Rose- 
burg,  Ore.,  first  child,  Teresa  Donell,  Aug.  27, 
1969;  received  for  adoption,  Oct.  17,  1969. 

Essick,  Forrest  W.  and  Ruth  (Kolb),  Potts- 
town.  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Mary 
Laurel,  Sept.  12,  1969. 

Frey,  D.  Ralph  and  Fannie  (Diller),  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Cindy  Marie,  Aug.  27,  1969. 

Groff,  David  B.  and  Marlene  (Witmer),  Win- 
chester, Va.,  second  daughter,  Karen  Lvnelle, 
Sept.  25,  1969. 

Haldeman,  Clarence  D.  and  Grace  L.  (Jantzi), 
Greencastle,  Pa.,  first  child,  David  Kevin,  Oct. 
14,  1969. 

Holliday,  Victor  and  Reva  (Young),  Dayton, 
Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Brian  Samuel, 
Oct.  21,  1969. 

Hooley,  John  E.  and  Ruth  R.  (Stieglitz), 
Denver,  Colo.,  first  child,  Jon  Joseph  von,  Oct.  20, 
1969. 

Horst,  Linford  and  Sadi  (Beiler),  Parkesburg, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Jon  Christopher,  Sept.  16,  1969. 

Kreider,  John  H.  and  Sara  (Stahl),  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  third  and  fourth  children,  second 
and  third  daughters,  Sharon  Joy  and  Rosemary 
Jean,  Oct.  19,  1969. 

Mast,  John  and  Ruth  (Kauffman),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Mary  Ruth,  Oct. 
14,  1969. 

Miller,  LaMar  and  Eloise  (Sauder),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Lynn  Jay,  Aug. 
22,  1969. 

Miller,  Linus  and  Bonnie  (Freeman),  Kirks- 
ville.  Mo.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Kamela 
Kaye,  Oct.  14,  1969. 

Miller,  Ray  and  Ruth  (Detwiler),  Denver, 
Colo.,  third  son,  Brent  Wayne,  Oct.  5,  1969. 

Rogers,  Ron  and  Jill  (Whitager),  Karlsruhe, 
Germany,  first  child,  Jeffery  Shane,  Oct.  4,  1969. 

Ruch,  Philip  and  Marie  (Kurtz),  Ft.  Wayne, 
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Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Mary  Ann, 
Oct.  12,  1969. 

Sangrey,  J.  Nelson  and  L.  Jane  (High),  Ronks, 
Pa.,  a son,  Jay  Robert,  Oct.  18,  1969. 

Schlabach,  Duane  and  Christine  (Mills), 
Parnell,  Iowa,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Robin 
Renae,  Oct.  20,  1969. 

Stoll,  Danny  Martin  and  Joyce  (Slaubaugh), 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  third  son,  Gordon  Wayne,  Oct. 
5,  1969. 

Steiner,  Roger  and  Mary  (Steckly),  Albany, 
Ore.,  first  child,  Stacy  Rae,  Oct.  19,  1969. 

Stoltzfus,  Richard  and  Elaine  (Hunter),  Port- 
au-Prince,  Haiti,  first  child,  Jill  Christine, 
Aug.  21,  1969. 

Wenger,  William  A.  and  Marcia  (Augenstein), 
Marion,  Ohio,  first  child,  Julie  Ann,  July  3,  1969. 

Wittrig,  Gene  and  Patricia  (Brown),  Hope- 
dale,  111.,  first  child,  Theresa  Jean,  Oct.  15, 
1969. 

Yoder,  Tom  T.  and  Glora  Belle  (Rychener), 
Archbold,  Ohio,  first  child,  Timothy  Tyrone, 
Aug.  5,  1969. 

Zehr,  Albert  and  Janet  (Cender),  Baden,  Ont., 
fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Janelle  Rose,  Oct. 
21,  1969. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bardell  — Lemons.  — Larry  Bardell,  Freeport, 
111.,  and  Linda  Lemons,  Albany  (Ore.)  cong., 
bv  David  W.  Mann,  Aug.  23,  1969. 

Beachy  — Hochsteller.  — Vernon  Beachy, 
Woodburn,  Ind.,  and  Ada  Hochsteller,  Hicks- 
ville,  Ohio,  both  of  the  Cuba  Conservative 
cong.,  bv  John  Yoder,  Oct.  25,  1969. 

Garber  — Stoner.  — Fred  Garber,  Elizabeth- 
town, Pa.,  Bossier’s  cong.,  and  Linda  Mae  Stoner, 
Bainbridge,  Pa.,  Good's  cong.,  bv  Russell  J.  Baer, 
Sept.  27,  1969. 

Gehman  — Miller. — James  Gehman,  Leb- 

anon, Ore.,  Landisville  (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Ruth 
Miller,  Lebanon  (Ore.)  cong.,  by  Millard  Os- 
borne, June  21,  1969. 

Horst  — Steckley.  — Elton  Horst,  Greencastle, 
Pa.,  Salem  Ridge  cong.,  and  Norma  Steckley, 
Lebanon  (Ore.)  cong.,  by  Millard  Osborne,  Aug. 
22,  1969. 

Kreider  — Andrew.  — Parke  M.  Kreider,  Mt. 
Joy  (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Edyth  Irene  Andrew,  New 
Holland  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Mahlon  Witmer,  Oct.  11, 
1969. 

Martin  — Hoover.  — Harold  H.  Martin,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  and  Mildred  E.  Hoover,  East  Earl,  Pa., 
both  of  the  Weaverland  cong.,  bv  J.  Paul  Gray- 
bill,  Oct.  25,  1969. 

Martin  — Nafziger.  — Kenneth  E.  Martin, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Judith  F.  Nafziger,  Gap,  Pa., 
both  of  the  Cain  cong.,  by  Robert  Lee  Shrei- 
ner,  Sept.  1,  1969. 

Metzler  — Landis.  — Elmer  N.  Metzler  and 
Anna  M.  Landis,  both  of  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Metz- 
ler’s  cong.,  by  Mahlon  Witmer,  Oct.  14,  1969. 

Meyers  — Alberts.  — Ed  Meyers,  Doylestown 
(Pa.)  cong.,  and  Linda  Alberts,  Albany  (Ore.) 
cong.,  by  David  W.  Mann  and  Joseph  Gross, 
Sept.  27,  1969. 

Miller  — Wilson. — Omar  E.  Miller,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Griner  Conservative  cong.,  and  Barbara 
Anne  Wilson,  New  Lothrop,  Mich.,  South  Flint 
cong.,  by  Alvin  E.  Mast,  June  28,  1969. 

Sahlstrom  — Buerge.  — George  Sahlstrom, 
Assembly  of  God,  Albany,  Ore.,  and  Rhonda 
Buerge,  Albany  (Ore.)  cong.,  by  David  W. 
Mann  and  Raymond  Book,  Sept.  6,  1969. 

Williams  — Harwell.  — Cleveland  Williams  and 
Shirley  Harwell,  both  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  at 
Grace  Chapel,  by  Melvin  Leidig,  Sept.  27,  1969. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Ambrose,  Elizabeth  L.,  daughter  of  John  and 
Martha  (McLain)  Bigler,  was  born  in  Manor 
Twp.,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  12,  1880;  died 
in  E.  Hempfield  Twp.,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Oct. 
14,  1969;  aged  89  y.  1 m.  2 d.  On  Jan.  11, 
1900,  she  was  married  to  John  C.  Ambrose,  who 
died  Jan.  2,  1957.  Surviving  are  6 children  (Mrs. 
Edna  Roden,  Harry,  Adam,  Chester,  Elizabeth  — 
Mrs.  Irvin  Eichelberger,  and  Alma  — Mrs.  Frank 
Linton),  23  grandchildren,  35  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  4 brothers  and  sisters  (Charles,  Walter, 
Mrs.  Esther  Blankenmyer,  and  Mrs.  Martha 
Horn).  She  was  a member  of  the  East  Chest- 
nut Street  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Fred  F.  Groff,  Inc.,  Oct.  18,  with  James 
M.  Shank  officiating;  interment  in  Millersville 
Cemetery. 

Beachy,  Willie  R.,  son  of  Emmanuel  and 
Ruhama  (Gingerich)  Beachy,  was  born  near 
Centralia,  Mo.,  Oct.  24,  1911;  died  very  sud- 
denly from  a heart  attack  while  working  on  his 
farm  at  Wayland,  Iowa,  Oct.  29,  1969;  aged 
58  y.  5 d.  On  Dec.  31,  1939,  he  was  married 
to  Helen  Roth,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
4 children  (Gerri,  Loren,  Roy,  and  Rosella) 
and  7 brothers  and  sisters  (Nettie  — Mrs.  Ben 
Gingerich,  Chriss,  Lydia  — Mrs.  Leroy  Miller, 
Allen,  Sadie  — Mrs.  Henry  Yoder,  Rufus, 
and  Joe).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his 
parents,  one  sister  (Mary  Magdalene),  and  one 
brother  (Waiter).  He  was  a member  of  the  Sugar 
Creek  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Oct.  31,  with  Vernon  S.  Gerig  and  Wal- 
ter Neufeld  officiating. 

Herr,  Emma  S.,  daughter  of  George  and  El- 
mira (Shilev)  Seiders,  was  born  in  Londonderry 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Apr.  12,  1879;  died  at  Hershey,  Pa., 
Oct.  22,  1969;  aged  90  y.  6 m.  10  d.  She  was 
married  to  John  Herr,  who  died  July  5,  1928. 
Surviving  are  4 children  (Melvin  S.,  Claude  S., 
Walter  R.,  and  Almeda  — Mrs.  Xelless  Funk- 
houser),  7 grandchildren,  15  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  4 great-great-grandchildren.  She  was 
a member  of  Stauffer’s  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Oct.  25,  with  J.  Frank  Zeager 
and  Russel]  J.  Baer  officiating;  interment  in  Mt. 
Tunnel  Cemetery,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

Hostetter,  Lettie  H.,  daughter  of  Reuben 
Wirth  and  Hettie  Ann  (Herr)  Myers,  was  born 
near  Witmer,  Pa.,  Mar.  18,  1887;  died  at 
Village  Vista  Nursing  Home,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Sept.  30,  1969;  aged  82  y.  6 m.  12  d.  On 
Mar.  4,  1909,  she  was  married  to  John  C.  Hos- 
tetter, who  died  June  17,  1955.  Surviving  are 
3 children  (Aaron  M.,  Martha  M. — Mrs.  Elvin 
R.  Hershey,  and  Christian  M.),  11  grandchildren, 
20  great-grandchildren,  3 sisters  (Lizzie  Myers, 
Mrs.  Ida  Batterman,  and  Mrs.  Salinda  Her- 
shey), and  one  brother  (Reuben  H ).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Rohrerstown  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  4,  with  Paul 
Gochnauer,  Herbert  Fisher,  and  Andrew  Shaub 
officiating;  interment  in  Millersville  Cemetery. 

Krupp,  Eva  L.,  daughter  of  the  late  Tobias 
and  Fannie  (Lapp)  Clemmer,  was  born  in  Hat- 
field Twp.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  8,  1894; 
died  at  the  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellersville, 
Pa.,  Oct.  18,  1969;  aged  75  y.  2 m.  10  d.  She 

was  married  to  Clayton  H.  Krupp,  who  died 

Nov. , 1964.  Surviving  are  5 children 

(Frances  — Mrs.  Wellington  N.  Cassel,  Linford 
C.,  Willard  C.,  Mrs.  Esther  Atkinson,  and  Ar- 
lene— Mrs.  James  Stauffer),  7 grandchildren,  and 
one  great-grandson.  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  2 sisters.  She  was  a member  of  the  Souder- 
ton  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 

the  Eastern  Mennonite  Home,  Oct.  22,  with 

Richard  C.  Detweiler,  Marvin  M.  Anders,  and 


Russell  B.  Musselman  officiating;  interment  in 
Souderton  Cemetery. 

Litwiller,  Noah,  son  of  Peter  and  Elizabeth 
(Schwartzentruber)  Litwiller,  was  bom  in 
Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont.,  May  8,  1891;  died  at  St. 
Mary’s  General  Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Sept. 
27,  1969;  aged  78  y.  4 m.  19  d.  On  Feb.  10, 
1914,  he  was  married  to  Lydia  Boshart,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Oliver  and 
Harold),  one  daugher  (Ruth  — Mrs.  Mahlon  Yan- 
tzi),  12  grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Elmer  and  Wil- 
liam), and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Henry  Bechler).  He 
was  a member  of  the  St.  Agatha  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Sept.  30,  with 
Gerald  Schwartzentruber  and  Allen  Schwartzen- 
truber officiating. 

Mestas,  Delia  G.,  daughter  of  Aneseto  and 
Porfiria  (Sanchez)  Garcia,  was  born  at  Holman, 
N.M.,  June  13,  1909;  died  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
of  cancer,  Oct.  5,  1969;  aged  60  y.  3 m.  22  d.  On 
Feb.  23,  1928,  she  was  married  to  Evaristo 

Mestas,  who  died  Mar.  15,  1964.  Surviving  are 
6 children  (Tony,  Pearl  — Mrs.  Richard  Lucero, 
Ben,  Ralph,  Patricia  — Mrs.  Floyd  Cupp,  and 
Elmer),  one  brother  (Manuel),  one  sister  (Em- 
ma— Mrs.  Max  Sanchez),  and  her  mother.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Emmanuel  Church,  La 
Junta,  Colo.,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Oct.  8,  with  Wallace  Jantz  and  David  Castillo 
officiating;  interment  in  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Nafziger,  Peter,  son  of  the  late  John  and 
Mattie  (Gerber)  Nafziger,  was  born  at  Brunner, 
Ont.,  May  13,  1886;  died  at  the  Kitchener- 

Waterloo  Hospital,  May  3,  1969;  aged  82  y.  11  m. 
20  d.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  first 

wife,  the  former  Christina  Jantzi,  and  infant 

daughter,  his  second  wife,  the  former  Elizabeth 
Jutzi,  and  4 brothers.  Surviving  are  2 sons 
(Roy  and  John),  2 daughters  (Vera  — Mrs.  Nor- 
man Helmuth  and  Dora  — Mrs.  Lome  Wagler), 
one  brother  (Samuel),  and  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Joseph  Erb).  He  was  ordained  deacon  of  the 
Steinman-St.  Agatha  congregations  in  1925.  In 
1938,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and 

served  the  St.  Agatha  congregation  until  his  re- 
tirement. Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  St. 
Agatha  Church,  May  6,  with  Orland  Gingerich, 
Gerald  Schwartzentruber,  and  Henry  Yantzi  of- 
ficiating. 

Neff,  Anna  Ethel,  daughter  of  the  late  J.  Hen- 
ry and  Annie  (Groff)  Brubaker,  was  born  in  East 
Hempfield  Twp.,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  23, 
1905;  died  at  her  home  in  Lititz,  Pa.,  after  a 
lengthy  illness,  Oct.  21,  1969;  aged  63  y.  9 m. 
28  d.  Surviving  are  her  husband  (John  M.  Neff), 
3 daughters  (Ester  R.,  Grace  N.  — Mrs.  Jonas 
Good,  and  A.  Lois  — Mrs.  Robert  Fahnestock), 
6 grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Susan  — Mrs. 
J.  Lloyd  Shertzer).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Lititz  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Oct.  24,  with  Lester  B.  Wenger,  Barton  Geh- 
man, and  Melvin  H.  Lauver  officiating;  inter- 
ment in  Hess  Cemetery. 

Nice,  Marjorie,  daughter  of  Willard  and  Erma 
(Miller)  Brunk,  was  born  in  McPherson,  Kan., 
Sept.  4,  1946;  died  at  the  Bethel  Deaconess 
Hospital,  following  a lengthy  illness,  Oct.  25, 
1969;  aged  23  y.  1 m.  21  d.  On  Feb.  12,  1964, 
she  was  married  to  Stanley  R.  Nice,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Carla 
Sue),  one  son  (Kevin  Ray),  her  parents,  2 
brothers  (Royce  and  Ronald),  and  one  sister 
(Louise  — Mrs.  Leon  Gingrich).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Albany  (Ore.)  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  the  Hesston  (Kan.)  Church, 
Oct.  28,  with  Jerry  Weaver  and  Duane  Beck  of- 
ficiating; interment  in  West  Liberty  Cemetery, 
Windom,  Kan. 

Pletcher,  Charles  D.,  Sr.,  son  of  Frank  and 
Mary  Ellen  Pletcher,  was  born  at  Wakarusa, 
Ind.,  Aug.  10,  1891;  died  at  his  home  in  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  Oct.  13,  1969;  aged  78  v.  2 m.  3 d. 
On  Feb.  10,  1921,  he  was  married  to  Emma 
Herr  Shrock,  who  died  Sept.  16,  1969. 

Surviving  are  one  son  (Charles,  Jr.),  one  daugh- 
ter (Elizabeth  — Mrs.  Lyle  Hunt),  3 stepdaugh- 
ters (Mrs.  Homer  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Floyd  Weldy, 
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PROVIDENT 
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BLOOMINATON.  ILL  KITCHENER.  OHT.  NEW  HO  LLANO.  PA  SOUDERTON.  PA. 
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Lucy  Winchester 

by  Christmas  Carol  Kaujfman 

A true  story  of  Lucy’s  search  for  God  as  she  lives  through  the  trials  of  adolescence  and  the 
heartaches,  tears,  misunderstandings,  and  joys  of  marriage.  In  the  end  faith  triumphs  Lucy 
grows  old  with  an  abiding  confidence  in  the  promises  of  God. 

8361-1592-9:  $4.95 

Night  Preacher 

by  Louise  A.  Vernon 
Illustrated  by  Allan  Eitzen 

This  is  a book  of  historical  fiction  about  Menno  Simons  written  for  youth,  ages  9 to  14.  The 
story  of  what  happened  to  Menno  as  he  preached  is  told  by  his  children  Bettje  and  Jan.  They, 
too,  suffered  hardships  because  their  father  was  an  Anabaptist  preacher.  The  Mennonites 
were  named  after  Menno  Simons. 

8361-1606-2:  $3.00 

Timothy 

by  Mary  Helm  Clarke 

This  book  is  based  on  the  life  of  Timothy  of  the  Scripture.  The  research  for  the  story  was 
done  by  a Sunday  school  class.  The  events  recorded  in  the  Scripture  take  on  meaning  as  de- 
tails often  overlooked  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  reader.  In  the  story  you  meet  other 
characters  who  lived  in  Timothy’s  dav.  An  informative,  exciting  story. 

8361-1602-X:  $3.95 


The  Outside  World 

by  Lucy  Ellen  Bender 
Illustrated  by  Ivan  Moon 

A juvenile  book  on  some  of  the  inner  tension  that  develops  when  a person  holds  standards 
that  are  different  from  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  Youth  and  adults  will  gain  insight  into 
the  problems  and  answers  as  they  read  how  Ruth  Ann  Miller,  a Mennonite  teenager,  solves 
her  problems. 

8361-1585-6:  $2.50 

A House  in  Hue 

by  Omar  Eby 

Here  is  the  story  of  seven  young  Americans  who,  while  serving  in  Vietnam  under  the  Vietnam 
Christian  Service,  were  trapped  in  a House  in  Hue  for  eight  days  during  the  Tet  offensive 
in  February  1968.  They  witnessed  death  and  destruction  on  every  side  as  the  battle  for  Hue 
raged.  The  story  is  told  entirely  through  the  eyes  of  June  Sauder,  a trained  home  economist, 
who  worked  with  war  refugees  in  Hue. 

8361-1589-9:  $1.00 

Who  Will  Answer? 

by  David  A.  Shank 

The  author  speaks  to  college  youth  as  though  they  didn’t  believe  a word  he  says.  His  frank- 
ness about  the  subject  reveals  he  really  knows  college  youth.  His  purpose — to  help  make 
effective  decisions  in  the  context  of  life.  Written  for  youth  critical  of  anything  old. 
8361-1610-0:  $1.50 

The  Christian  in  a Secular  World 

by  Donald  G.  Miller 

Here  is  a book  for  Christians  who  want  to  be  relevant  in  every  area  of  their  lives.  The  author 
discusses  the  task  of  the  Christian  and  the  commitment  needed  for  meeting  the  challenges  the 
secular  world  places  before  him.  Presented  here  is  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  of  all. 

8361-1611-9:  $1.00 

Meditations  for  the  Newly  Married 

by  John  M.  Drescher 

A book  written  to  help  the  newly  married  realize  the  fulfillment  of  their  dreams  as  well  as 
the  great  realities  God  has  reserved  for  those  who  enter  marriage.  This  is  a book  the  married 
of  any  age  will  find  interesting  and  helpful.  Deluxe  edition;  gift  boxed. 

8361-1571-6:  $4.00 
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and  Mrs.  David  Brubaker),  9 grandchildren,  15 
stepgrandchildren,  4 great-grandchildren,  38  step- 
great-grandchildren,  2 step-great-great-grand- 
children,  and  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Charles  Marks,  Mrs. 
Dora  Waterman,  and  Mrs.  Chris  Mast).  He  was 
a member  of  the  North  Main  Street  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  16,  with 
Norman  Lyndaker  and  Homer  North  officiating. 

Shank,  Charles  E.,  son  of  John  L.  and  Liz- 
zie (Eshleman)  Shank,  was  born  near  Marion, 
Pa.,  Dec.  19,  1892;  died  at  the  Fulton  County 
Medical  Center,  after  2 days’  illness,  Oct.  18, 
1969;  aged  76  y.  9 m.  29  d.  His  first  wife, 

Anna  Wingert,  died  Jan.  , 1944.  On  Feb. 

20,  1945,  he  was  married  to  Naomi  Martin,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 children  (Paul 
E.,  Glenn  H.,  John  S.,  Charles  R.,  Ruth  — Mrs. 
Adin  K.  Diller,  Marlin  W.,  and  Raymond  W.), 
26  grandchildren,  16  great-grandchildren,  and  2 
brothers  (Harvey  E.  and  Clarence  E. ).  On  Aug. 
24,  1924,  he  was  ordained  deacon  at  the  Marion 
(Pa.)  Church,  where  he  was  a member.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Marion  Church,  Oct. 
20,  with  Mahlon  Eshleman,  J.  Irvin  Lehman, 
Norman  H.  Martin,  and  Merle  Cordell  officiat- 
ing. 

Steckly,  Sam  R.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Lena 
(Ropp)  Steckly,  was  born  at  Milverton,  Ont.,  Jan. 
2,  1891;  died  at  Watertown,  N.Y.,  while  vaca- 
tioning, Sept.  27,  1969;  aged  78  y.  8 m.  25  d. 
In  1915,  he  was  married  to  Ida  M.  Brenne- 
man,  who  died  Dec.  24,  1964.  On  Mar.  14,  1967, 
he  was  married  to  Alma  Zehr  Jantzi,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Rollin,  Dale,  and 
Dean),  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Arlis  Donovan),  2 
stepsons  (Donald  and  Glendon  Jantzi),  one  step- 
daughter (Mrs.  Lonnabelle  Yoder),  22  grand- 
children, 2 great-grandchildren,  4 brothers 
(Sol,  Ezra,  John,  and  Milton),  and  2 sisters  (Nancy 
and  Mrs.  Agnes  Yoder).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  daughter  (Laverne  — Mrs.  George 
Loucks).  He  was  a member  of  the  First  Menno- 
nite  Church,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Oct.  1,  with  Joseph  Hertz- 
ler  officiating. 

Weber,  Abraham  B.,  son  of  the  late  Levi 
and  Susana  Weber,  was  born  at  Parkway,  Ont., 
June  9,  1892;  died  at  his  home.  Duchess, 
Alta.,  Sept.  22,  1969;  aged  77  y.  3 m.  13  d. 
On  Mar.  6,  1918,  he  was  married  to  Mary 

, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 

daughters  (Dorothy  — Mrs.  John  Martin,  Fern  — 
Mrs.  Clarence  Toman,  Edna  — Mrs.  Norman 
Torkelson,  Wilma  — Mrs.  Jacob  Friesen,  and 
Florence  — Mrs.  Sidney  Martin),  2 sons  (Nor- 
man and  Lloyd),  30  grandchildren,  7 great-  grand- 
children, and  one  brother  (Burton).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Duchess  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Sept.  30,  with  C.  J.  Ramer 
officiating. 

Wismer,  Vera,  daughter  of  Emanuel  and  El- 
mira (Cressman)  Schmitt,  was  born  at  Water- 
loo City,  Ont.,  Dec.  16,  1903;  died  at  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  following  a brief 
illness,  Oct.  25,  1969;  aged  65  y.  10  m.  9 d. 
On  Mar.  15,  1938,  she  was  married  to  Herbert 
Wismer,  who  died  Aug.  20,  1964.  Surviving  is 
one  brother  (Daniel).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  brother  (Jake).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Shantz  Church,  Baden,  Ont.,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  Oct.  27,  with  Leslie 
Witmer  and  Lester  Kehl  officiating. 
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Why  an  Urban-Racial  Council? 

By  John  H.  Mosemann 


John  Mosemann  (left)  and  Ernest  Bennett  discuss  the 
rough  draft  of  Mosemann's  article  which  describes  the 
formation  and  responsibilities  of  the  Urban-Racial  Council 
and  the  need  for  a Compassion  Fund. 


For  many  years  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  has  carried 
out  token  ministries  among  various  minority  groups  in  our 
country.  At  the  same  time  we  have  served  overseas,  usually 
with  the  enthusiastic  support  of  our  churches.  We  preached 
the  gospel  and  served  the  needs  of  the  whole  man  through 
schools  and  hospitals,  through  community  development  and 
literacy  programs.  It  was  Christ’s  call  to  us. 

While  overseas  opportunities  have  continued,  the  plight  of 
minority  groups  and  poor  whites  has  worsened  in  our  own 
country.  In  sheer  desperation,  a growing  number  of  persons 
are  refusing  to  be  locked  for  their  entire  lives  in  the  prisons 
of  hunger,  unemployment,  injustice,  and  stark  poverty.  These 
people  know  of  the  mounting  wealth  and  available  goods  of 
their  fellow  citizens.  They  are  determined  to  break  through 
all  the  barriers  which  have  kept  them  subhuman.  They 

John  H.  Mosemann  is  president  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and 
pastor  of  the  College  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Ind. 


choose  not  to  wait  any  longer  for  the  churches  and  other 
elements  of  society  to  fulfill  unkept  promises.  It  is  too  late 
to  ask  for  patience.  The  confrontation  is  between  peoples 
whose  patience  is  exhausted  and  a society  which  has  prom- 
ised much  but  performed  little. 

There  are  many  revolutions  presently  under  way,  includ- 
ing those  among  the  minority  groups  of  our  country.  The 
black  revolution  is  certainly  the  most  powerful  of  these,  and 
therefore,  the  most  feared.  There  are  many  symptoms  and 
signs  of  our  time:  violence  in  the  streets  and  on  campuses, 
the  Black  Manifesto,  marches,  protests,  work  obstructions, 
etc.  Our  first  responsibility  is  not  to  denounce  these  (a  rather 
easy  pastime  for  some  and  vocation  for  others)  but  to  under- 
stand them.  A second  responsibility  is  to  inquire  what  the 
church’s  mission  is  in  such  a climate  of  hatred,  violence,  and 
dissent. 

Action  Taken  at  Mission  '68 

The  attendance  at  Mission  68  in  Kidron,  Ohio,  of  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  brethren  from  minority  groups  alert- 
ed the  Mission  Board  to  the  need  for  a greater  effort  in  this 
time  of  growing  crisis.  There  was  obvious  need  for  a counsel- 
ing group  who  would  have  firsthand  insight  into  the  real 
urban  situation  as  well  as  desire  to  exert  Christian  compas- 
sion and  persuasion  in  situations  where  we  were  already 
located,  or  in  others  where  our  reconciliation  witness  could 
be  carried. 

The  Board’s  executive  committee  proposed  to  the  meeting 
that  a council  on  inner  city  and  racial  concerns  be  estab- 
lished. There  was  free  acknowledgment  of  the  church’s  lax- 
ness in  the  past,  for  it  was  obvious  that  to  a large  extent 
our  minority-group  brethren  had  to  plead  their  own  case. 
The  Board  took  favorable  action  on  the  proposal,  and  adopt- 
ed a resolution  calling  for  confession  of  our  sins  of  pride  of 
whatever  form,  a recognition  of  the  essential  equality  of  all 
persons,  and  a discovery  of  the  real  identity  of  our  minority 
groups. 

The  resolution  included  the  plan  to  solicit  personnel  and 
financial  resources  to  reduce  the  causes  of  tension  and  un- 
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rest,  to  give  an  honest  recognition  of  leadership  qualities 
among  whatever  group  they  emerge,  and  to  encourage  in- 
creased interaction  with  minority  peoples. 

Urban-Racial  Council  Formed 

In  the  fall  of  1968,  representatives  of  our  minority-group 
churches  across  the  country  organized  an  Urban-Racial 
Council  with  Board  assistance.  This  group  is  set  up  under 
the  executive  department  of  the  Board,  and  is  expected  to 
serve  as  a counseling  body  to  the  executive  office  and  execu- 
tive committee  in  all  work  administered  by  the  Board  among 
minority  groups  and  to  give  counsel  to  other  church  agencies 
as  requested.  Overall  strategy,  deployment  of  personnel  and 
resources,  viable  projects,  etc.,  are  all  within  this  Council  s 
scope  of  interest. 

The  Council  selected  an  executive  committee  as  follows: 
Gerald  Hughes,  chairman;  Lee  Roy  Berry,  John  Powell, 
Hubert  Schwartzentruber,  and  John  Ventura.  This  executive 
committee  chose  pastor  John  Powell  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  to 
serve  as  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Council,  and  on  Nov. 
1,  he  joined  the  Board  staff  in  Elkhart. 

Brother  Powell  presented  to  Mission  69  an  outline  of 
areas  of  concern  and  responsibility  to  which  our  brotherhood 
could  give  significant  response.  A number  of  these  were  al- 
ready functioning  under  the  Home  Missions  and  Relief  and 
Service  divisions  of  the  Board.  Mission  ’69  approved  this 
outline  of  challenges  and  recorded  its  intention  to  arouse  the 
brotherhood  to  a greater  effort  in  meeting  current  opportu- 
nities. It  was  also  firmly  agreed  to  ask  the  constituent 
churches  to  commit  themselves  to  a special  moral  and  finan- 
cial commitment  of  $6  per  member  per  year  above  the  con- 
tinuing program  needs  of  $33  per  member  per  year. 

It  is  significant  that  at  the  Mennonite  General  Conference 
sessions  at  Turner,  Ore.,  support  was  again  registered  for 
these  agenda  items  for  work  among  minority  groups.  (See 
resolutions  and  responses  in  Oct.  7 issue  of  Gospel  Herald.) 
There  was  strong  support  of  the  proposed  “Compassion 
Fund,”  as  the  extra  $6  per  year  per  member  was  titled. 

Contributions  received  from  this  $6  per  member  Compas- 
sion Fund  are  to  be  received  by  the  Mission  Board  and  used 
for  projects  approved  by  the  executive  committee  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Urban-Racial  Council.  Some  of  these  projects 
already  in  operation  under  the  Home  Missions  and  Relief 
and  Service  divisions  will  be  enlarged  as  additional  funds 
and  personnel  are  made  available.  Hopefully  many  new  proj- 
ects can  begin  among  all  minority  groups.  These  funds  are  to 
be  allocated  only  to  organizations  or  projects  with  a Christian 
purpose  or  motivation. 

Can  We  Minister  Effectively? 

By  this  series  of  developments  the  brotherhood  now  con- 
fronts a basic  issue:  will  we  continue  our  “tokenism”  in  the 
face  of  a hardening  disbelief  in  the  churches’  sincerity,  or 
will  we  demonstrate  our  good  faith  in  the  power  of  the 
gospel  and  the  effectiveness  of  ministry  in  the  spirit  and 
name  of  Christ? 


Will  we  continue  to  prop  our  standard  of  living  to  ever 
higher  levels,  or  provide  for  and  participate  in  the  glorious 
ministry  of  our  Lord  today  as  He  comes  again  through  His 
people?  Will  we  become  involved  in  preaching  the  gospel  to 
the  poor;  opening  the  prison  doors  for  those  who  are  bound; 
releasing  the  captives  from  their  tyrant-masters;  opening  the 
eyes  of  those  who  have  sat  in  blindness  and  despair;  preach- 
ing in  deed  and  word  that  God’s  time  is  NOW;  today  is  a day 
of  salvation,  release,  and  wholeness? 

Pastors  and  congregations  will  need  to  take  seriously  the 
lead  given  by  the  Spirit  to  those  whom  He  touched  both  at 
Mission  ‘69  and  at  General  Conference.  The  opportunity  may 
soon  be  past  when  we  can  minister  effectively  among  the 
minority  groups  of  our  country  because  Christ’s  compassion 
moves  us.  We  may  soon  face  the  necessity  to  do  more  for 
them  because  of  their  insistence.  The  former  can  be  volun- 
tary. The  latter  will  be  compulsory.  “.  . . inasmuch  as  ye 
did  it  . . . inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not.  ...”  [U 


Are  We  Pharisees? 

By  Faith  Peachey 

Sometimes  I wonder  how  Christ  would  react  if  He  came 
into  our  churches  today. 

Would  He  tell  us  to  carry  on  as  we  are  or  would  He  warn 
us  to  repent? 

Would  He  bless  us  and  say  Amen  to  our  services  or  would 
He  scream,  “You  whited  sepulchers  ”? 

Would  He  find  us  glorying  in  our  own  works  and  heritage 
or  glorying  only  in  the  cross  of  Christ? 

Would  He  find  us  trusting  His  righteousness  alone  or 
would  He  find  us  going  about  to  establish  our  own  righ- 
teousness? 

Would  He  find  us  reaping  souls,  as  He  commanded,  or 
would  He  find  us  so  involved  in  our  own  programs  and  com- 
mittee meetings  that  we  find  little  time  left  for  soul  winning? 

Would  He  find  us  telling  of  His  free  grace  to  our  lost 
friends  and  neighbors  or  would  He  find  us  making  of  none 
effect  His  precious  grace  by  giving  them  the  impression  that 
salvation  comes  through  the  works  of  the  law? 

Would  He  call  us  good  and  faithful  servants  or  proud, 
scorners  of  them  that  preach  the  truth,  lovers  of  pleasure 
more  than  lovers  of  God;  having  a form  of  godliness,  but 
denying  the  power  thereof? 

Would  He  gather  us  in  His  arms  or  spew  us  out  of  His 
mouth? 

Would  He  find  us  watching  for  His  soon  return  or  laying 
up  treasures  for  ourselves  here  on  earth  for  many  years  to 
come? 

Yes,  if  Christ  would  come  among  us,  would  we  recognize 
Him?  Would  we  welcome  Him?  Would  we  heed  His  warnings 
or  cast  Him  out? 

Think  about  it!  d 
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Nurture  Lookout 


A New  Program  Guide 


Planning  and  building  programs  that  are  interesting  and 
meet  needs  is  not  easy.  Many  committees  spend  hours  at 
this  task.  Others  perhaps  carelessly  throw  topics  and  names 
of  persons  together.  It  depends  upon  our  sense  of  dedication, 
commitment,  and  understanding  of  the  work. 

The  Program  Guide  for  1970  is  designed  to  help  you. 
There  are  30  undated  programs  to  choose  from  that  might 
fit  your  congregational  needs.  While  there  are  52  Sundays, 
most  congregations  have  many  special  services  and  activities 
so  that  this  book  will  meet  the  needs  generally. 

Programs  are  somewhat  longer.  This  year  they  are  not  all 
cut  to  uniform  size.  Many  include  more  material  to  aid  plan- 
ners and  speakers. 

Gospel  Herald  resources  are  included.  Most  congregations 
have  back  issues  available  in  homes  and  church  libraries. 
Where  Gospel  Herald  titles  provide  related  resource  mate- 
rials they  are  listed  at  the  end  of  the  various  programs. 

The  children’s  section  points  to  available  materials.  Follow- 
ing the  regular  program  section,  directions  are  provided  to 
help  the  children’s  planners  find  and  use  existing  and  avail- 
able materials  not  now  being  used  elsewhere. 

There  are  structural  worship  aids.  Pastors  and  program 
planners  are  encouraged  to  refer  to  this  section  at  the  end 
of  the  book  early  to  utilize  these  aids  at  appropriate  times 
during  the  year. 

The  Program  Guide  can  he  used  in  multiple  ways.  Mostly 
it  is  used  by  the  Sunday  evening  program  planning  commit- 
tee and  the  persons  placed  on  the  program.  Each  committee 
member  and  program  participant  needs  a book.  Second,  it 
can  be  used  by  pastors  in  planning  and  preparing  sermons 
on  various  themes.  Much  resource  material  is  available  in 
this  book.  Third,  it  can  be  helpful  for  every  family  to  have 
one  in  their  home  simply  to  read,  more  specifically  to  have 
reference  material  available  on  many  questions.  In  this  re- 
spect, previous  annual  books  can  be  valuable  library  refer- 
ence material. 

Historical  values  of  the  Program  Guide.  Every  church  li- 
brary should  have  a historical  and  reference  section.  Program 
Guide  should  be  cataloged  and  shelved  along  with  Gospel 
Herald  and  the  many  other  published  materials  received  and 
used  in  the  congregation.  The  Program  Guide  represents 
people  planning,  preparing,  growing,  maturing,  and  enjoying 
many  things  God  would  communicate  to  you  for  your  spiritual 
welfare. 

— J.  J.  Hostetler. 

Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $5.00.  per  year  by  Menno- 
nite  Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 


By  Still  Waters 

Woe  unto  you,  when  all  men  shall  speak  well  of 
you! — Lk.  6:26. 

Part  of  our  problem  in  a period  of  prosperity  and 
relative  ease  is  that  we  somehow  have  settled  with  the 
assumption  that  if  we  do  what  we  should  our  re- 
ward will  be  prosperity  and  happiness.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  usually  those  who  do  what  they  should 
are  rewarded  with  all  kinds  of  difficulties  and  even 
death.  Jesus  loved  His  neighbor,  healed  the  sick,  and 
lived  for  others,  yet  He  was  hated  and  put  to  death. 
The  world  has  always  penned  its  worst  and  best 
people  in  prison. 

Nowhere  does  Jesus  say  that  if  we  do  what  we 
should,  all  will  go  well.  In  fact,  He  says  the  oppo- 
site will  likely  happen.  He  said,  if  the  world  con- 
demned Him,  can  we  expect  them  to  commend  us?  if 
they  called  Him  a devil,  can  we  expect  they  will  call 
us  blessed?  In  fact,  He  warns  us  that  when  things  go 
well  we  should  beware;  when  all  men  speak  nice 
words,  remember  this  also  happened  to  the  false 
prophets  of  the  past.  True  prophets  had  few  things 
said  in  their  favor. 

So  the  way  of  love  is  often  standing  with  courage 
in  the  face  of  criticism,  walking  with  a strong  heart 
in  the  face  of  a storm,  running  with  faith  into  the 
very  face  of  life-and-death  issues. 

The  little  lad  was  right  when  he  reflected  on  his 
statement  that  he  'was  going  to  be  good  all  day.’ 
"But,”  he  said  to  his  mother,  "Jesus  got  into  a lot 
of  trouble  just  by  being  good,  didn’t  He? 


“Those  who  would  try  to  account  for  American  prosperity 
by  simplistic  rationalizations  about  ingenuity,  initiative,  or 
the  favor  of  God,  or  those  who  credit  their  own  wealth 
merely  to  their  own  diligence,  enterprising  spirit,  or  even 
luck,  should  try  to  live  with  their  families  on  a Welfare 
subsistence  check.  Indeed,  every  American  would  be  wise 
to  remember  how  dependent  their  earnings  are  on  cheap, 
plentiful  labor.  Huge  profits  are  guaranteed  by  the  preva- 
lence of  poverty  in  a particular  area,  indeed  by  the  deliber- 
ate maintenance  of  multitudes  of  human  beings  in  ignorance 
and  servitude  in  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America — and,  for  that 
matter,  in  Natchez,  Mississippi,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
and  Washington,  D.C.  Each  time  a prosperous  American 
peels  a banana,  let  him  remember  the  peon  who  picked  it; 
whenever  a housewife  uses  a pan,  let  her  recall  that  the 
copper  from  which  it  was  made  was  probably  mined  by 
slaves;  the  next  time  a middle-class  citizen  pass  an  insurance 
premium,  let  him  intercede  for  the  people  of  the  ghettos. 
— from  Dissenter  in  a Great  Society  by  William  Stringfellow, 
pp.  42,  43.  Used  by  permission  of  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston, 
Inc.,  publishers. 
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Editorials 


More  Blessed -Really? 

I’m  writing  this  editorial  on  Oct.  20.  This  morning  Family 
Worship  magazine  had  a discussion  on  spiritual  laws.  You 
who  use  Family  Worship  as  a help  in  your  worship  will  no 
doubt  remember  the  point  made.  There  are  laws,  such  as  the 
law  of  gravity,  which  are  true  regardless  of  what  we  do,  say, 
or  how  we  feel.  Then  the  lesson  centered  on  the  spiritual 
law,  “It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.’’ 

The  smaller  children  had  difficulty  seeing  how  this  could 
be  true.  Twice  our  seven-vear-old  asked.  Does  it  mean 
we  are  happier  to  give  something  than  to  get  something?’ 
It  was  hard  for  him  to  believe.  He  feels  happy  when  he 
gets  something.  He  wasn  t so  sure  he  was  really  happier 
when  he  gave  something. 

As  more  mature  persons  we  know  from  experience  of  the 
blessing  of  giving.  We  know  that  it  also  takes  grace  to  re- 
ceive with  real  joy  and  appreciation.  We  know  the  inner 
satisfaction  which  comes  with  a recognition  that  God  is  giver 
of  all  and  it  is  alone  by  His  grace  and  goodness  that  we  can 
give  at  all. 

Now  I thought  of  this  law  of  giving  in  relation  to  the 
Christmas  Sharing  Fund.  Readers  of  Gospel  Herald  are  aware 
that  this  fund  has  been  introduced  approximately  this  time 
of  the  month  for  a number  of  years.  It  affords  an  extra  op- 
portunity for  each  of  us  to  share  our  financial  blessings  by  a 
special  gift  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Contributions  to  this  special  fund  will  be  distributed  equally 
between  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education  (which  includes 
the  three  colleges),  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  and 
Mennonite  General  Conference. 

A special  coupon  will  appear  in  each  issue  of  Gospel  Her- 
ald for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Clip  out  the  coupon  on 
page  1040  and  send  in  an  offering.  Learn  more  about  the 
spiritual  law  Jesus  stated,  Paul  repeated,  and  many  since 
them  have  found  unfailing:  “It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive.  — D. 

Fatigue  or  Obesity? 

I recently  heard  of  some  members  of  a congregation  who 
were  dissatisfied  because  in  their  words  “we  are  not  get- 
ting fed.  What  all  may  have  been  involved  in  that  state- 
ment I do  not  know.  Obviously  there  was  in  their  minds 
either  a deficiency  or  an  insufficiency  in  the  spiritual  diet. 

This  remark  called  to  mind  an  experience  of  some  years 
ago.  I had  an  opportunity  to  share  briefly  in  a church  s 
program.  As  I listened  to  the  laymen  of  that  church  recount 
their  program,  I was  fatigued.  The  emphasis  was  upon 
action  and  program  to  the  neglect  of  biblical  study  and 
preaching.  I concluded  that  here  was  a church  overworked 
and  underfed. 


In  contrast  to  this  experience  was  another  association  I 
had  had.  This  group  had  long  sat  under  strong  expository 
preaching.  This  diet  of  biblical  preaching  was  not  accom- 
panied by  an  equal  emphasis  upon  action  Here  was  a 
congregation  carrying  well-worn  Bibles  which  they  knew' 
verv  well.  They  spent  their  time  discussing  doctrines  and  dis- 
pensations and  those  who  did  not  agree  with  them.  Their 
principal  spiritual  activity  was  attending  Bible  conferences 
and  camp  meetings.  My  impression  of  this  congregation 
was  that  it  was  overfed  and  underworked. 

Healthy  spiritual  life  calls  for  the  strong  meat  of  the 
Word  and  the  strenuous  exercise  of  obedience.  Nourishment 
comes  from  hearing  the  Word.  Exercise  comes  from  doing  it. 

Jesus  was  aware  of  the  spiritual  peril  that  finds  satis- 
faction in  hearing  and  knowing  the  Word  but  not  doing  it. 
He  concluded  His  great  sermon  with  the  command:  “Be 
ye  doers  of  the  word  and  not  hearers  only. 

He  likewise  knew  the  need  for  nourishment  in  the  Chris- 
tian life  when  He  gave  Peter  the  thrice  repeated  commission, 
“Feed  my  sheep. 

If  we  expect  the  members  to  work,  they  need  to  be  fed 
well.  And  if  they  are  well  fed,  they  had  better  be  worked 
hard. 

Failure  to  keep  the  proper  balance  will  result  in  either 
spiritual  fatigue  or  spiritual  obesity.  Either  condition  could 
lead  to  spiritual  death. — John  E.  Zercher,  editor  of  Evan- 
gelical Visitor. 

Both  Present 

Paul  S.  Rees  in  a recent  editorial  wrote,  “Laymen  who  are 
articulately  critical  of  the  parsons  fall  into  two  lots:  those  who 
feel  that  ministers  lack  the  ‘guts’  to  apply  the  gospel  to  the 
burning  social  issues  of  our  day  and  those  who  wish  their 
preachers  to  avoid  these  issues  in  the  pulpit  by  giving  out 
the  pure  gospel’  or  the  ‘Bible  only.’ 

And  just  about  every  pastor  has  both  kinds  of  persons  in 
his  congregation.  What  can  he  do?  First,  as  a minister,  he 
must  be  a sincere,  diligent,  and  honest  student  of  the  Scrip- 
ture. This  is  his  authority  and  his  message. 

Second,  one  of  the  first  results  of  an  honest  study  of  the 
pure  gospel  is  that  the  gospel  does  speak  to  the  “gut’  issues 
of  today.  It  is  not  written  for  a past  decade  or  century.  One 
can’t  preach  the  gospel  without  its  bringing  impact  and  con- 
viction on  the  issues  of  today. 

Then  we  have  the  Holy  Spirit.  Let  us  trust  Him  to  do  His 
work  of  convicting  and  convincing  people  of  what  is  sin  and 
what  is  right  and  the  judgment  of  God  on  it  all.  The  spiritual 
conflict  is  finally  not  in  our  hands  or  won  by  our  own  wis- 
dom or  eloquence.  It  is  won  when  we  are  faithful  in  declar- 
ing the  truth  of  God  as  we  understand  it  and  in  trusting  the 
Spirit  to  bless  it  in  His  own  way. — D. 
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Faith  for  Today 

By  Evelyn  King  Mumaw 


On  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  30,  1965,  my  husband  and  I flew 
from  Semarang  in  central  Java  to  Djakarta,  Java,  the  capital 
city  of  the  vast  island  nation  of  Indonesia.  The  closing  hours 
of  that  day  and  the  opening  hours  of  Oct.  1,  made  up  the 
night  which  has  gone  down  in  history  as  Indonesia’s  night 
of  terror. 

This  was  the  night  on  which  the  Communist  Party  tried  to 
take  over  the  government.  There  in  the  city  they  murdered 
six  of  the  eight  top  army  generals  of  the  nation.  Suharto  and 
Nasution  managed  to  escape.  In  the  aftermath  of  this  strug- 
gle nearly  a million  people  were  killed.  The  drama  of  that 
night  and  the  three  days  in  which  we  were  in  this  city  at 
war  before  we  were  finally  lifted  out  on  the  last  international 
flight  for  the  duration  of  the  conflict,  would  take  hours  for 
the  telling.  But  I give  you  simply  this  much  as  a background 
for  two  persons  I would  like  to  introduce  to  you. 

A Witness  of  Faith 

On  that  afternoon  of  Sept.  30  when  we  arrived  at  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  guesthouse,  one  of  the  first 
persons  we  met  was  a tall,  slender,  rather  haggard-looking 
woman  whose  name  was  Mrs.  Lovestrand.  She  had  with  her 
four  rather  pale,  fretful,  nervous-appearing  children. 

The  day  after  our  arrival,  while  we  were  all  trying  to  dis- 
cover and  understand  what  terrifying  and  mysterious  happen- 
ing was  taking  place  around  us  in  the  city,  1 got  into  con- 
versation with  Mrs.  Lovestrand.  She  told  me  a story  then 
that  explained  many  things  about  her  and  her  children.  As  I 
listened  to  her  story,  I suddenly  realized  that  I was  talking 
with  the  woman  about  whom  we  and  the  MCC  workers  in 
central  Java  had  been  hearing  by  shortwave.  The  Love- 
strands  had  been  missionaries  in  West  Irian,  one  of  the  most 
eastern  and  most  primitive  of  the  islands  of  Indonesia.  One 
day  a few  weeks  earlier  government  officials  had  come  and 
without  a charge  or  trial  they  had  taken  them  into  custody 
and  placed  them  on  a large  freighter  with  over  900  other 
people.  The  crowded  conditions,  the  inadequate,  nonworking 
plumbing,  and  the  poor  food  and  suspense  caused  the  chil- 
dren to  become  ill  with  dysentery  and  made  life  almost  un- 
bearable for  them  all. 

For  three  long  weeks  they  sailed  from  one  island  to  anoth- 
er, until  they  finally  landed  in  Java.  Government  officials 
quickly  whisked  them  off  to  the  mountains,  and  it  took  the 
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American  Embassy  two  weeks  to  finally  locate  them.  After 
much  maneuvering,  they  gained  the  release  of  Mrs.  Love- 
strand and  her  four  children  and  had  brought  them  here  just 
a day  or  two  before  our  arrival.  Mrs.  Lovestrand  did  not 
know  where  her  husband  was  or  what  would  become  of  him 
in  the  midst  of  this  tense  political  upheaval. 

But  as  she  brought  her  story  to  something  of  a conclusion, 
her  face  lighted  up  and  she  said,  “I  don’t  really  understand 
this;  I don’t  know  what  it  is  all  about,  but  I have  the  faith 
to  believe  that  God  is  in  this  and  that  somehow  He  will 
bring  good  out  of  it. 

Months  later  we  learned  that  at  the  very  time  Mrs.  Love- 
strand was  giving  this  kind  of  witness  to  faith,  her  husband, 
Harold,  was  in  solitary  confinement  in  prison  not  far  away. 
Of  that  same  day  and  situation  he  wrote, 

“Blow  by  blow  these  news  items  traveled  over  the  prison 
grapevine,  and  all  the  news  was  bad  from  the  standpoint  of 
most  of  us.  1 was  one  of  about  200  prisoners  being  detained, 
and  many  of  us  were  imprisoned  for  political  reasons.  A 
communist  take-over  was  not  going  to  help  any  of  us. 

“I  began  to  pray.  I had  given  myself  to  much  prayer  be- 
fore. Now  I prayed  more  intensely  than  ever.  I thought  of 
Psalm  2 where  it  says: 

“ ‘The  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves,  and  the  rulers 
take  counsel  together,  against  the  Lord,  and  against  his 
anointed,  saving,  Let  us  break  their  bands  asunder  and  cast 
away  their  cords  from  us.  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens 
shall  laugh;  the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision. 

“I  thanked  the  Lord  for  His  sovereignty  and  power,  and  I 
told  Him  again  that  I believed  that  I was  in  His  hands  and 
not  in  the  hands  of  men.  ‘Lord,  have  a good  laugh,’  I 
prayed,  ‘and  upset  the  plans  of  the  communists.  ” 1 

After  seven  months  these  people  were  released  and  re- 
united as  a family  and  are  now  missionaries  in  Trinidad.  The 
unfolding  of  the  story  of  those  weeks  revealed  very  clearly 
that  God  was  involved  as  Muriel  Lovestrand  believed.  Of  this 
Harold  writes, 

“While  I was  on  my  knees  in  my  cell,  located  right  at  the 
center  of  the  prison,  surrounded  by  row  after  row  of  other 
prisoners  and  armed  guards,  God  was  working.  He  was 
working  not  just  because  of  my  prayers.  Unknown  to  me, 
thousands  of  God’s  people  were  praying  for  Harold  Love- 
strand. And  because  of  my  plight  their  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  the  people  and  country  of  my  adoption.  They  were 
praying  for  Indonesia  as  never  before,  individually  and  in 
groups. 

“I  was  unaware  of  the  extent  to  which  God  was  using  my 
trial  to  focus  the  prayers  of  His  saints  on  Indonesia,  and  this 
came  at  a time  when  the  future  of  the  country  was  hanging 
in  the  balance.  In  a sense  I was  a tool  in  His  hands  to 
help  their  prayers  converge  on  this  land.  2 

God  Is  in  This 

I am  especially  interested,  however,  not  in  the  fact  that 
everything  worked  out  well  in  the  end  for  them.  I am  inter- 
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ested  in  our  hearing  their  statements  of  faith  when  it  looked 
as  if  everything  was  against  them.  Remember,  Muriel  said, 
“I  have  the  faith  to  believe  that  God  is  in  this.’’  And 
Harold  said,  “I  told  Him  again  that  I believed  that  I was 
in  His  hands  and  not  in  the  hands  of  men.’ 

This  was  the  faith  of  these  people!  But  what  about  faith 
in  our  lives?  Where  have  we  placed  our  faith?  And  why 
have  we  placed  it  there?  What  happens  to  our  faith  in  ad- 
versity? Why  does  faith  so  often  deteriorate  when  the  going 
is  rough?  How  does  it  become  strong  for  many  other  people 
right  in  the  midst  of  difficulty? 

I would  like  to  share  with  you  a few  things  that  God  clari- 
fied for  me  on  this  matter  of  faith  across  the  years.  I come 
not  as  a learned  one  in  any  formalized  way  but  just  as  one 
of  God’s  children  sharing  from  my  heart  with  other  of  God’s 
people  about  some  aspects  of  faith.  As  you  know,  the  subject 
is  vast;  so  I can  only  touch  briefly  into  its  treasures. 

I assume  that  I am  speaking  to  people  who  are  predom- 
inantly people  who  have  faith  in  Jehovah  God,  and  that  most 
of  you  have  come  to  Him  for  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ. 

But  I suspect  also  that  many  of  you  came  to  faith  at  a 
rather  early  age  as  I did,  and  that  consequently  the  experi- 
ences of  life  since  then  have  tended  either  to  bring  into  light 
new  dimensions  of  faith  or  rob  us  of  our  initial  confidence  in 
God. 

At  times  we  find  ourselves  asking  why  we  believe  in  God, 
what  we  base  our  faith  upon,  and  what  in  life’s  experiences 
are  evidences  for  Him  or  against  Him.  Let’s  look  at  just  sev- 
eral of  the  things  which  we  commonly  hear  referred  to  as 
reasons  for  having  faith  in  God;  evidences  which  are  lifted 
out  of  everyday  life  and  thought. 

Very  likely  you’ve  heard  persons  tell  of  amazing  personal 
deliverance  from  danger  or  from  death.  They  spoke  of  how 
their  faith  in  God  was  strengthened  by  this  almost  miraculous 
experience.  This  may  have  been  your  experience,  too.  And 
you’ve  been  glad  to  rest  your  faith  in  a God  who  could  pro- 
tect you  by  doing  the  impossible. 

When  my  husband  and  I were  lifted  out  of  the  chaos  of 
Indonesia  in  revolution  on  that  huge  KLM  jet  ten  minutes 
after  the  airport  was  officially  closed  to  international  travel, 
we  found  ourselves  thanking  God  for  just  such  a marvelous 
deliverance. 

But  something  stopped  us  short  when  we  wanted  to  use 
this  as  a prop  to  our  faith  and  say  that  our  faith  was 
strengthened  because  of  this  remarkable  evidence  of  how  God 
protects  and  delivers  His  children.  Do  you  know  what 
stopped  us?  Every  time  we  wanted  to  do  that,  we  saw  with 
our  minds  the  thousands  of  believers  who  were  there  in  the 
heart  of  the  revolution  with  absolutely  no  way  of  escape. 

As  we  traveled  on  through  many  countries  and  listened  to 
the  accounts  of  the  sufferings  of  God’s  people,  we  recognized 
that  today  as  well  as  from  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist  on 
through  the  centuries,  deliverance  and  protection  have  not 
been  constant  for  God’s  people. 

We  stood  quietly  on  the  spot  in  Mogadiscio  where  Merlin 


Grove  had  been  martyred.  Further  on  across  the  continent 
we  listened  to  the  then  recent  stories  of  death  for  Dr.  Paul 
Carlson  and  Irene  Ferrel,  and  multitudes  of  God’s  Congolese 
children  by  the  rebels  in  the  Congo.  I realized  with  increas- 
ing certainty  that  I could  not  prop  up  my  faith  with  an  aux- 
iliary belief  that  God  always  protects  His  own,  sure  though  I 
may  be  that  He  chooses  to  do  so  at  times,  even  as  He  did 
for  the  MCC  people  in  a house  in  Hue  in  Vietnam  some 
months  ago. 

God's  Leading 

Another  basis  for  faith  in  God  that  is  often  expressed  is 
the  leading  of  God.  You  have  heard  persons  say,  “How  can  I 
help  believing  in  God  when  I see  how  beautifully  He  has  led 
me?  He  led  me  to  apply  for  that  scholarship  that  got  me 
through  college  with  no  pay-back  strings  attached.  He  led 
me  to  this  particular  college  because  He  wanted  me  to  meet 
the  person  I’m  about  to  marry.  He  led  us  definitely  in  our 
friendship  and  our  plans  for  the  years  ahead.  He  helped  us 
choose  the  graduate  school  we  should  attend  and  again  He 
directed  us  in  application  for  scholarships  and  in  living  ar- 
rangements. All  through  the  years  I’ve  prayed  about  all  of 
this  and  God  has  made  each  step  clear  and  it  has  really 
strengthened  my  faith! 

And  then  very  suddenly  the  other  member  of  the  team 
breaks  the  engagement  and  the  beautiful  plan  falls  apart.  Or 
in  another  case,  without  warning,  a serious  illness  cripples 
and  changes  the  entire  course  of  his  life  and  he  has  to  start 
all  over  to  find  any  place  at  all  in  the  scheme  of  things. 

What  about  a faith  in  God  that  is  based  on  the  delightful 
way  in  which  He  orders  the  circumstances  of  our  lives?  I be- 
lieve in  the  leading  of  God  in  our  lives.  But  I cannot  prop 
up  my  faith  in  Him  by  pointing  to  the  kind  of  leading  that 
makes  everything  turn  out  beautifully  from  my  point  of  view. 

Still  other  people  say  they  believe  in  God  because  He  an- 
swers their  prayers  and  does  special  favors  for  them.  And 
they  mean  “yes  ’ answers  and  lovely  favors.  One  may  say, 
“God  healed  me  in  response  to  my  prayers  for  healing  and 
my  faith  was  greatly  strengthened.”  Another  may  say,  “Our 
financial  resources  were  exhausted  and  we  didn’t  know  what 
to  do  next;  so  we  prayed  about  it  and  in  the  most  unexpect- 
ed way  God  provided  more  than  we  could  have  asked!” 

I believe  that  God  has  healed  many  people  and  provided 
supplies  for  many  people  in  extremity,  but  I know  what  it  is 
to  pray  long  years  for  the  healing  of  a loved  one  without 
seeing  the  answer  and  I have  seen  persons  who  love  God 
and  pray  for  their  needs  to  be  met  continue  to  live  in  pover- 
ty and  in  deep  need.  So  I cannot  rely  on  what  I have  seen 
by  way  of  “yes”  answers  and  amazing  provisions  to  give  me 
certainty  of  faith  in  God.  This  aid  to  faith  must  also  be  rec- 
ognized as  falling  short  of  the  ultimate  basis  for  faith. 

Some  people  say  they  believe  in  God  because  they  have 
seen  Him  in  the  life  of  some  great  Christian  leader  whom 
they  follow  or  they  have  experienced  His  presence  in  some 
body  of  believers  in  which  they  fellowship.  “Who  could 
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doubt  the  reality  of  God  when  He  is  so  clearly  visible  among 
His  people?”  they  say.  And  then  one  day  the  great  leader 
displays  his  fallibility  or  dissension  enters  the  fellowshiping 
body  of  believers  and  their  former  attestation  of  peace  and 
the  ethic  of  love  and  the  rights  of  others  seem  like  hollow, 
empty  words. 

So  this  becomes  an  inadequate  evidence  for  faith  in  God. 

Is  Abundance  Enough? 

And  then  there  are  those  who  look  about  them  and  see 
the  loveliness  that  has  been  provided  for  man  and  the  re- 
sources that  are  so  plentiful  and  build  a case  on  these.  There 
are  the  purple  mountains,  the  swift  rivers,  the  cool  forests, 
the  windswept  plains,  the  quiet  lakes,  the  endless  varieties  of 
birds,  and  the  profusion  of  gay  flowers.  There  is  the  rich, 
productive  soil,  the  invigorating  climate,  the  abundance  of 
good  water,  and  the  great  deposits  of  important  minerals. 
And  they  say,  “See  how  God  provides  all  that  is  good  for 
man.  What  proof  this  is  of  His  love!” 

Perhaps  they  can  continue  to  say  this  in  certain  countries, 
in  our  States,  or  in  Honolulu,  and  blindly  rest  on  this.  But 
one  can  hardly  move  among  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  some  Asian  countries  where  soil  is  unproductive  and 
fertilizer  is  an  economic  impossibility,  where  people  are  hun- 
gry and  there  is  no  food,  sick  and  dying  and  there  is  no 
medical  help,  and  exposed  to  the  burning  heat  or  the  pene- 
trating cold  and  there  is  no  shelter  or  protection,  and  make 
this  unqualified  claim. 

Perhaps  your  reasons  or  aids  to  faith  in  God  have  been 
quite  other  than  these.  But  whether  they  are  these  I have 
mentioned  or  still  others,  we  tend  to  find  ourselves  measur- 
ing God  by  them.  We  see  His  protection.  His  leading,  His 
special  favors,  and  His  abundant  material  provisions  and  we 
say  fervently,  “How  good  God  is! 

But  when  these  appear  to  have  failed  or  we  think  they 
have  been  disproved,  we  are  apt  to  question  His  goodness. 
Our  faith  in  Him  wobbles  then,  and  we  are  tempted  to  bitter 
skepticism  and  unbelief.  We  keep  looking  around  us,  at  the 
hopeless  mess  our  world  is  in,  and  nothing  seems  to  support 
God  very  well,  and  we  join  the  multitudes  of  the  Age  of 
Anxiety. 

A Better  Base  for  Faith 

But  what  did  the  Lovestrands  have  that  held  their  faith 
in  God  when  all  these  props  or  reasons  were  removed?  Why 
didn  t they  become  cynical?  Were  they  just  naively  saying  the 
things  a good  fundamentalist  should  say?  Weren’t  they  aware 
that  in  theological  circles  men  were  writing  God  off  the 
scene?  Had  they  been  so  isolated  and  out  of  circulation  that 
they  just  hadn’t  gotten  with  it? 

In  the  kind  of  mess  they  were,  couldn’t  they  see  that  it 
was  sort  of  foolish  to  say  that  a good  God  was  involved? 
What  kind  of  God  would  let  a person  down  like  this  after 
you’d  practically  sold  out  your  life  to  Him? 

It  is  evident  that  while  Harold  and  Muriel  Lovestrand  had 
undoubtedly  experienced  God’s  protection,  His  answers  to 
prayer,  His  leading,  and  His  provisions  for  their  needs  many 


times  in  their  lives,  their  faith  in  Him  was  resting  on  more 
constant,  more  discernible  bases  than  these. 

Sooner  or  later  in  our  lives  we  reach  the  point  where  faith 
is  tested,  and  we  discover  bedrock  on  which  to  stand  or  we 
go  down.  Obviously  the  Lovestrands  had  found  their  bedrock. 
Allow  me  to  share  with  you  briefly  several  of  the  facts  which 
finally  became  that  bedrock  for  me. 

Central  and  above  all  for  me  has  been  the  cross  of  Cal- 
vary or  the  ultimate  sacrifice  of  God  through  Christ  on  that 
cross.  When  the  devastating  experiences  of  life  subtly  invite 
me  to  question  the  love,  the  goodness,  the  fairness,  and  the 
justice  of  God,  I see  Calvary  standing  above  all,  silently  elo- 
quent,  unmistakably  clear,  indestructibly  sure,  affirming  God  1 
and  all  that  He  is  for  His  people. 

A man’s  life  may  be  plunged  into  seeming  disorder  or 
chaos  by  accident  or  disease  or  by  decree  of  someone  outside  1 
of  himself,  and  he  may  wonder  about  the  love  and  personal- 
ness of  God,  but  if  he  will  look  deeply  into  the  meaning  of 
the  cross  he  will  know  again  that  God’s  love  expressed  on  * 
the  cross  is  for  now  and  for  every  person. 

Or  when  he  faces  physical  danger  with  no  way  of  escape, 
or  tomorrow  and  a thousand  tomorrows  look  totally  dark  and 
hopeless,  or  he  finds  himself  in  a spot  where  in  every  direc- 
tion he  looks  there  is  misery  and  distress,  or  when  he  faces 
the  agony  of  disillusionment  brought  about  by  moral  fail- 
ure in  a spiritual  leader  — always  he  will  be  able  to  find  rest 
in  this  evidence  of  who  God  is  and  what  He  is  like. 

A Firm  Basis 

For  me  Calvary  continues  to  illuminate  the  character  and 
personality  of  God.  I contemplate  the  meaning  of  this  tremen- 
dous occurrence  in  history,  and  I see  the  compassion,  the 
grace,  the  love,  the  patience,  the  utter  holiness,  the  unmiti- 
gated justice,  and  the  peerless  consistency  of  God  and  my 
faith  reaches  out  in  response.  Where  else  could  I rest  my 
faith  with  comparable  certainty! 

This  contemplation  of  the  cross  and  of  the  Christ  revealed 
by  it  provides  not  only  a firm  basis  for  faith,  it  strengthens 
the  desire  to  know  even  more  deeply  and  personally,  in  a 
one-to-one  relationship,  the  Living  Son  who  reveals  the 
Father.  And  this  relationship,  made  possible  through  faith,  in 
turn  strengthens  faith.  In  this  relationship  there  is  no  let- 
down or  disappointment,  for  He  is  still  the  One  who  does 
not  change  or  fail.  . L 

This  faith  in  God  based  on  Calvary  and  the  character  and 
person  of  God  and  the  sharing  of  life  with  Him  is  not  a cozy 
faith  that  permits  one  to  look  back  2,000  years  to  the  cross, 
ignore  the  mixed-up  present,  and  look  ahead  to  bliss  in  the 
distant  future.  This  faith  calls  us  to  be  Christ’s  presence  with 
His  acts  of  love  and  sacrifice  and  redemption  and  life-giving  JN 
today.  Faith  in  God,  resting  on  who  God  is  as  revealed  in 
Calvary,  is  faith  for  now;  a faith  for  today.  CD 


'Harold  Lovestrand,  Hostage  in  Djakarta  (Chicago:  Moody  Press,  1967),  p 106.  ^ 

!Ibid.,  pp.  106  f. 
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"Here,  Lord?" 

By  Bertie  Kirchhofer 


It  was  only  a small  item  — a brief  two  lines  in  the  lower 
corner  of  the  Evening  Gazette  stating  simply,  “Died  Feb. 
14  — Maggie  Brown  of  1241  E.  144th  St.  Funeral  on  Feb. 
16.”  To  the  hundreds  of  persons  who  nonchalantly  scan  the 
death  column,  she  was  only  a name,  only  one  of  the  con- 
tinuous procession  passing  into  eternity  each  day.  But  I 
smiled  as  I read  and  reread  those  lines  — they  said  so  little 
and  yet  so  much. 

I was  15  when  I met  Maggie  — that  was  a little  over 
three  years  ago.  Our  church  youth  group  had  enthusiastically 
voted  to  do  some  “mission  work”  and  so  we  made  the 
1 1/2-hour  drive  to  Cleveland.  In  the  stifling  heat  of  a July 
afternoon,  we  stationed  ourselves  throughout  the  Negro  east 
side  of  the  city  — loaded  with  tracts  and  great  ambitions. 
Secretly,  we  admitted  to  each  other  that  this  part  of  the  city 
was  not  attractive  — when  we  came  to  Cleveland  it  was  for 
ball  games,  beach  parties,  and  boat  cruises  — we  just  weren’t 
used  to  littered  streets,  unpainted  frame  buildings,  and  half- 
dressed  children  playing  in  the  streets.  But  we  were  here  to 
help  these  people  — to  convert  them  — and  so  we  wore 
angelic  smiles  and  piously  handed  out  our  tracts  to  the 
passersby. 

However,  I soon  grew  impatient  and  irritable  in  the  suffo- 
cating heat  — maybe  our  “mission  work”  was  a silly  idea; 
the  people  really  didn’t  seem  very  much  interested.  I ducked 
into  a doorway  to  get  out  of  the  blistering  sun,  and  as  my 
eyes  adjusted  to  the  gloom,  found  myself  at  the  bottom  of  a 
rickety  staircase.  Curiosity  overtaking  me,  I tiptoed  to  the 
top  and  stood  before  two  closed  doors.  Impulsively  turning 
to  the  door  on  the  right,  I knocked  — maybe  I could  talk 
to  someone  or  hand  out  a few  tracts  or  just  get  a cold 
drink  — anything  to  pass  the  time.  Slowly  the  door  creaked 
open  and  there  stood  — Maggie.  “Short  and  fat”  was  my 
first  impression,  but  her  tattered  blue  cotton  shift  was  sur- 
prisingly complementing  to  her  dark  skin  and  hair.  Although 
she  seemed  surprised  to  see  me,  her  smile  spread  across  her 
broad  face  and,  “Do  come  in,”  she  invited,  opening  her  door 
unashamedly  to  a tiny,  hot,  sparsely  furnished  room.  “I’m 
Maggie  Brown,”  she  continued,  motioning  me  to  a lumpy, 
overstuffed  sofa.  Then,  suddenly,  I saw  the  picture  on  the 
opposite  wall,  and  stopped  — Christ,  here?  Noting  my  sur- 
prise, Maggie  explained,  “You  see,  I’m  a Christian.  A Chris- 
tian is  — ” 

“Oh,  yes,  I know,”  I interrupted;  “I’m  a Christian  too.” 

“Wonderful!”  Maggie  beamed.  Through  tears  of  joy,  she 


related  the  story  of  her  miraculous  conversion  from  a life  of 
drunkenness,  her  simple,  trusting  faith  in  God,  and  her  con- 
cern for  the  people  of  her  neighborhood.  “Believe  it  or  not, 
she  concluded,  “but  I’m  glad  to  be  living  here.  There’s  so 
much  work  to  be  done.  Oh,  I’m  not  an  evangelist  or  any- 
thing like  that,  but  there  are  always  little  things  I can  do 
for  my  neighbors.”  I was  deeply  impressed,  and  before  the 
afternoon  ended,  Maggie  and  I knelt  together  and  I com- 
mitted my  life  to  Christ  — determined  to  live  like  a real 
Christian. 

Over  three  years  passed  before  I saw  Maggie  again,  but 
we  corresponded  regularly.  Several  of  her  neighbors  had  be- 
come Christians,  and  her  warm,  sincere  letters,  scrawled  on 
bits  of  scrap  paper,  were  a constant  challenge  and  encour- 
agement to  me.  Once  Maggie  wrote  that  she  had  cancer,  but 
assured  me  that  she  was  receiving  treatment  and  would  soon 
be  all  right.  I believed  it  — God  needed  Maggie  in  her  little 
mission  field;  surely  He  wouldn’t  do  anything  to  her.  Then 
came  her  final  letter: 

“.  . . For  some  time  I have  been  growing  weaker.  I get 
so  exhausted  just  doing  little  things  around  the  house.  Some- 
how I feel  the  end  is  near  and  I’m  looking  forward  to  meet- 
ing my  Lord.  Heaven  must  be  a wonderful  place;  no  sorrow, 
no  pain.  ...” 

Suddenly  overwhelmed  by  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  see 
Maggie  — just  once  more  — I sped  toward  Cleveland.  Park- 
ing recklessly  before  the  weather-beaten  old  building,  I ran 
toward  the  creaky  stairs.  What  if  I were  too  late?  What 
if  — ? “Oh,  please,  God,”  I begged,  “let  me  see  her  — just 
once  more!  ” 

Without  knocking,  I slipped  into  the  room,  unconsciously 
reading  the  message  of  the  unwashed  dishes  and  the  dusty 
furniture.  In  the  adjoining  bedroom  lay  the  pale  shadow  of 
the  Maggie  I once  knew.  She  smiled  in  recognition  when  she 
saw  me,  noted  the  tears  that  stung  my  eyes,  and  whispered, 
“Don’t  cry,  it  won’t  be  long  now.  . . . Could  you  please  take 
over  — where  I left  off?”  □ 


The  world  would  be  worked  out  of  its  trou- 
bles in  no  time  if  all  of  us  worked  the  way  we 
think  everyone  else  ought  to  work. 
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Items  and  Comments 


A plea  to  the  nation’s  black  churches  to 
help  Negro  youth  resist  the  draft  has  been 
made  by  the  Reverend  Ralph  D.  Abernathy, 
president  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference. 

Mr.  Abernathy  announced  that  he  would 
ask  three  Negro  church  conventions  "to 
work  with  young  people  to  educate  them 
on  the  issues  and  to  train  them  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet  and  say  ‘no’  when  they  are 
drafted. 

The  black  churches  will  be  asked  to  serve 
as  training  centers,  in  cooperation  with  a 
newly  formed  SCLC  “peace  department. 

“War  discriminates  against  the  black  and 
the  poor,  " the  Atlanta  civil  rights  leader 
asserted.  “Our  churches  must  not  behave  as 
the  white  churches  did  during  the  days  of 
slavery,  nor  like  the  churches  in  Germany  in 
the  days  of  Hitler. 

David  Wilkerson  s critique  of  the  “turned 
on  generation.  Purple  Violet  Squish,  drew 
prepublication  orders  of  24,750  copies,  and 
a second  printing  is  off  the  press,  according 
to  Zondervan  Publishing  House. 

Total  number  now  in  print:  50,000. 

Wilkerson  will  soon  finish  another  Zon- 
dervan book  titled.  Youth  Wants  to  Know, 
a series  of  monographs  covering  the  major 
hang-ups  of  contemporary  youth. 

Secretary  General  U Thant  has  subscribed 
to  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  doctrine  of  nonvio- 
lence as  man’s  best  road  to  peace  and 
cooperation. 

He  cabled  Indian  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi  (no  relation)  on  the  occasion  of  the 
centenary  of  Gandhi’s  birth  that  “Gandhi 
knew  what  we  all  know  now — that  violence 
breeds  violence  and  violent  action  is  coun- 
tered by  violent  reaction. 

U Thant  said  he  was  repeatedly  reminded 
that  many  U.N.  Charter  provisions  “re- 
flect the  very  ideals  that  Gandhi  preached 
and  practiced. 


On  November  1 Heifer  Project  moved 
to  new  international  headquarters,  at  1720 
Chouteau  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  purpose  of  the  move  is  to  consolidate 
the  Heifer  Project  national  offices  in  a 
central  location. 

The  offices  at  202  N.  Main  Street,  North 
Manchester,  Ind.,  and  45  Ashby  Road,  Upper 
Darby,  Pa.,  which  together  have  functioned 
as  Heifer  Project  national  offices  during 
the  past  17  years,  were  closed  on  Oct.  31. 

Heifer  Project  area  offices  in  Modesto  and 
El  Monte,  Calif.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Goshen, 


Ind.;  Fayetteville,  N.Y.;  and  Bridgewater, 
Mass.,  will  continue  as  before. 


Recently  45  Congressmen  issued  a warn- 
ing that  unless  the  “military-industrial 
establishment’  is  controlled,  America  will 
become  very  soon  "a  warfare  state.’  The 
report  asked  for  a reduction  of  arms  by 
one  million  men.  It  said,  "It  is  often  said 
that  our  nation  is  becoming  a welfare  state. 
We  are  much  closer  in  terms  of  the  money 
we  spend  to  becoming  a warfare  state.  Enor- 
mous military  budgets  are  approved  with 
the  most  superficial  criticism  and  evaluation 
by  either  the  Congress  or  the  public.” 

Now  one  reads  about  Federal  funds  be- 
ing reduced  so  that  summer  programs  for 
city  youth  are  greatly  curtailed.  The  Nixon 
budget  cuts  $5  billion  from  all  domestic 
programs  while  cutting  only  about  $1  billion 
from  military  spending.  Federal  funds  seem 
easier  to  get  to  hire  police  and  to  buy  new 
weapons  for  controlling  riots  than  for  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Job  Corps. 

Vietnam  continues  to  eat  up  $30  billion  a 
year  which  is  the  amount  President  John- 
son’s Commission  on  Domestic  Disorders 
proposed  to  spend  on  urgently  needed 
domestic  programs. 


Is  cigarette  smoking  immoral? 

The  answer  is  yes,  according  to  an  in- 
creasing number  of  persons  polled  by  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

In  1964,  a PHS  survey  found  that  only 

16.4  percent  of  the  people  it  questioned  felt 
there  was  something  morally  wrong  in  smok- 
ing cigarettes.  In  1966,  the  survey  was  re- 
peated and  45  percent  of  respondents  said 
smoking  was  immoral. 

Among  women,  the  study  found,  the  per- 
centage describing  smoking  as  immoral  in 
1964  was  13.2,  a figure  which  jumped  to 

47.4  percent  two  years  later. 


The  2.6  million  members  of  the  American 
Lutheran  Church  and  the  2.8  million  mem- 
bers of  the  Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod 
are  now  free  to  practice  altar  and  pulpit 
fellowship. 

Leaders  of  the  two  denominations  met 
Sept.  22  and  formally  announced  fellowship, 
which  had  been  approved  earlier  by  con- 
ventions of  the  ALC  and  the  Missouri 
Synod. 

Dr.  Fredrik  A.  Schiotz,  of  Minneapolis, 
ALC  president,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  O.  Preus,  of 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  Synod  president,  issued  a 
joint  statement  spelling  out  the  meaning  of 
fellowship.  It  stated  that: 


"Pastors  in  good  standing  in  each  church 
body  may  be  invited  to  preach  from  the 
pulpits  of  congregations  of  the  other  church 
body. 

“Congregations  of  church  bodies  in  fel- 
lowship may  hold  joint  worship  services. 

"Members  of  the  congregations  of  each 
church  body,  who  are  in  good  standing  in 
their  own  congregation  and  do  not  violate 
principles  regulating  communion  practices  in 
the  host  congregation,  shall  be  welcome  as 
guests  at  the  altar  of  congregations  of  the 
other  church  body. 

"Members  in  good  standing  may  transfer 
their  membership  from  a congregation  of 
one  church  body  to  a congregation  of  the 
other  church  body  in  conformity  with  the 
practices  of  the  receiving  congregations. 

Television  violence  “can  and  does  have 
adverse  effects  upon  audiences — particularly 
child  audiences,"  the  National  Commission 
on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence 
said. 

In  a statement  on  the  effect  of  media- 
portrayed  violence,  the  commission  estab- 
lished by  President  Johnson  after  the  assas- 
sination of  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  used 
the  networks’  own  statements  to  show  a 
causal  relationship. 

“Each  year  advertisers  spend  $2.5  billion 
in  the  belief  that  television  can  influence 
human  behavior,"  the  commission  noted. 
“The  television  industry  enthusiastically 
agrees  with  them,  but  nonetheless  contends 
that  its  programs  of  violence  do  not  have 
any  such  influence." 

The  commission  said  it  was  "deeply 
troubled  by  television  s constant  portrayal  of 
violence  and  accused  the  networks  of  “pan- 
dering to  a public  preoccupation  with  vio- 
lence that  television  itself  has  helped  to 
generate." 

TV  violence,  it  said,  presents  a world  in 
which  “good  guys  and  bad  guys  alike  use 
violence  to  solve  problems  as  a legitimate 
means  for  attaining  desired  ends. 


The  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  coin  col- 
lection, valued  “conservatively  at  an  esti- 
mated $500,000,  was  sold  to  a local  dealer 
and  the  proceeds  will  be  used  by  the  Arch- 
diocese of  New  York  for  the  education  of 
youth  in  economically  depressed  areas. 

The  Spellman  collection  is  "one  of  the 
most  significant  and  valuable  in  many  dec- 
ades,” comparable  to  the  famous  stamp 
collection  of  the  late  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  according  to  Thomas  Anton,  coin 
authority  for  Harmer,  Rooke  Numismatists, 
Ltd.,  which  acquired  the  collection. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Bethel:  It  Can  Happen  Here 


It  was  the  best  of  times;  it  was  the  worst 
of  times  for  the  Bethel  Community  Church 
at  1434  South  Laflin  on  the  near  west  side 
of  Chicago.  For  many  years  a primary  out- 
reach of  this  congregation  has  been  a day 
care  center  within  the  building  that  pri- 
marily serves  an  adjoining  high-rise  complex. 
Run  by  VS  personnel  and  salaried  child  care 
workers  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Ruth 
Kehr,  this  program  with  a religiously 
oriented  curriculum  has  been  labeled  suc- 
cessful by  most  observers. 

On  Sunday  morning,  day  care  facilities 
are  transformed  into  a worship  center.  The 
congregation’s  40-plus  members  assemble 
to  hear  God’s  Word  imparted  by  a mem- 
ber of  the  Chicago  Team  Ministry.  On  a 
given  Sunday  it  might  be  Clarence  Yutzy, 
Patrick  Hunt,  Leamon  Sowell,  Maynard 
Brubacher,  or  Stanlee  Kauffman.  Two  mem- 
bers from  this  group  are  black. 

Some  persons  say  the  problem  started 
the  summer  of  1969  when  a group  calling 
itself  Midwest  Day  Care  Centers,  Inc.,  ap- 
proached Bethel  and  asked,  “How  can  we 
help  you  relate  more  closely  to  this  com- 
munity and  develop  a stronger  black  image 
and  rapport?’  Bethel  eagerly  responded  to 
dialogue. 

From  the  start  Bethel  and  Team  Ministry 
representatives  were  not  aware  who  they 
were  actually  dealing  with.  Discussion  in- 
creased until  areas  of  cooperation  started 
coming  into  focus. 

During  a Sept.  7 meeting,  Midwest  an- 
nounced their  need  for  an  existing  day  care 
facility  to  exhibit  as  a model  to  federal, 
state,  and  local  officials  in  hopes  of  receiv- 
ing government  funds  to  build  and  operate 
other  day  care  centers  in  a large  section  of 
Chicago  defined  as  their  target  area. 

At  first  Midwest  talked  vaguely  about 
entering  into  a contractual  arrangement 
between  themselves  and  members  of  the 


At  the  November  3 evening  meeting  John 
Powell  (center)  asks  the  group:  “What  does 
Bethel  stand  to  lose  by  entering  into  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Midwest  group?” 


Bethel  church  council  for  operation  of  the 
nursery.  The  group  would  set  up  an  office 
at  Bethel  and  relate  to  the  program,  but 
VS  personnel  and  others  would  continue 
with  their  present  assignments. 

After  the  Sept.  7 confrontation,  things 
happened  fast.  The  Midwest  group  became 
increasingly  militant  in  their  demands.  They 
set  up  a take-over  timetable.  In  despera- 
tion, the  Bethel  Church  council  stalled  for 
time,  declaring  they  were  unqualified  to 
make  the  final  decision.  Simon  Gingerich 
of  the  Home  Missions  Office  in  Elkhart  and 
Richard  Yordy,  secretary  of  church  extension 
for  Illinois  Conference,  were  called  in  as 
consultants.  They  made  little  headway  — 
Midwest  could  not  savvy  Mennonite  admin- 
istrative hookups,  especially  when  it  in- 
volved representatives  of  the  white  Estab- 
lishment. Thus  both  groups  reached  a 
stalemate. 

Other  persons  say  the  Bethel  situation 
was  inevitable.  Darrel  Stanfield,  22-year- 
old  member  at  Bethel,  sees  it  this  way: 
“The  Mission  Board  has  cared  for  Bethel 
like  a child  over  the  past  20  years,  he  said. 
“During  this  time  it  has  been  primarily  a 
white-directed  institution.  Pastors  came, 
served  for  brief  periods  of  time,  and  left. 
The  church  became  satisfied  in  letting  the 
day  care  center  become  its  principal  out- 
reach to  the  community.  Bethel  should  have 
had  indigenous  black  leadership  long  ago 
who  could  have  been  more  prepared  to 
respond  to  this  militant  group’s  demands 
from  the  start. 

The  situation  reached  the  boiling  point  on 
Sunday,  Nov.  2.  Midwest  accused  Bethel 
of  giving  them  the  runaround.  The  congre- 
gation claimed  they  were  not  informed  of 
what  had  been  happening  over  the  past 
months.  Nor  was  the  church  council  and 
the  Team  Ministry  aware  of  Midwest’s  tie- 
in  to  a larger  organization  called  the  West 
Side  Organization  (WSO).  WSO  is  a coalition 
of  five  or  six  militant  satellite  groups  in- 
volved in  setting  up  and  operating  black 
businesses  on  Chicago’s  near  west  side. 

WSO  was  in  turn  tightening  the  screws  on 
the  Midwest  group  to  secure  the  Bethel 
nursery,  and  soon.  Midwest  first  stated  they 
would  take  over  the  building  Monday  morn- 
ing, then  later  granted  Bethel  one  week  in 
which  to  move  out. 

Another  meeting  was  quickly  called  for 
the  evening  of  Nov.  3 at  Chicago  YMCA. 
Present  were  Simon  Gingerich,  Richard 
Yordy,  Stanlee  Kauffman,  Patrick  Hunt, 
Glarence  Yutzy,  Leamon  Sowell,  Darrel 
Stanfield,  and  John  Powell.  This  was 


Powell’s  first  official  day  in  office  as  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Urban-Racial  Council, 
and  it  was  to  be  a long  one. 

The  meeting  opened  with  a review  of 
the  events  of  the  past  weeks  to  bring  every- 
one around  the  table  up-to-date.  Then 
John  Powell  asked,  “Could  Midwest  help 
Bethel  operate  a stronger  program?” 

Responses  to  this  question  indicated  that 
no  one  really  knew  at  this  point.  For  one 
thing.  Midwest  may  or  may  not  have  qual- 
ified personnel  to  operate  the  nursery 
according  to  state  and  local  codes.  If  the 
nursery  were  to  eventually  fold,  Midwest 
or  WSO  might  use  the  facility  as  a base  for 
other  operations  of  a less  constructive  na- 
ture. 

Others  asked  what  will  happen  to  Bethel’s 
reputation  in  the  community  if  it  should 
associate  with  this  kind  of  agency.  If  the 
group  did  take  over,  would  City  Hall  recog- 
nize it  as  a legitimate  organization? 

An  even  more  pressing  problem  for  all 
involved  is,  “What  would  Christ  do  in 
this  situation?”  Does  one  apply  Christ’s 
mandate,  “If  a brother  asks  your  shirt,  give 
him  your  coat  also,  or  is  this  a case  where 
the  money  changers  should  be  thrown  out 
of  the  temple? 

As  the  meeting  wore  on,  each  person 
around  the  table  shared  his  feelings  on  what 
the  options  might  be.  It  eventually  boiled 
down  to  two:  Either  present  the  group  with 
a flat  “no”  and  face  the  consequences,  or 
cooperate  by  allowing  Midwest  to  share  the 
building.  The  meeting  concluded  shortly  after 
1:00  a.m.,  after  agreeing  that  a wider  group 
would  meet  again  the  evening  of  Nov.  5. 

At  7:00  p.m.  on  Nov.  5,  members  of  the 
Bethel  congregation,  the  Chicago  Team 
Ministry,  Bethel  VS-ers,  Ruth  Kehr,  Simon 
Gingerich,  Richard  Yordy,  and  John  Powell 
assembled  at  the  YMCA.  Following  a Bible 
study  led  by  Stanlee  Kauffman,  the  ques- 
tion was  posed:  Do  we  or  do  we  not  co- 
operate with  Midwest? 

After  weighing  the  options  on  the  scales 
of  Christian  principles,  the  assembly  reached 
the  following  verdicts: 

— A working  relationship  with  Midwest 
is  not  possible,  and  that  the  only  feasible 
move  is  to  write  a letter  to  the  group  be- 
fore Friday  stating  the  reasons  for  not  co- 
operating. 

— Following  the  Nov.  6 day  care  session, 
VS-ers  and  other  workers  are  to  pull  out 
until  further  notice  and  day  care  opera- 
tions will  be  suspended  temporarily.  This  is 
to  protect  the  lives  of  community  young- 
sters and  the  VS-ers  in  the  event  of  violent 
counteractions  by  Midwest. 

— Members  of  the  Bethel  congregation 
will  continue  to  hold  Sunday  services  in 
the  building  if  circumstances  permit. 

— If  the  Bethel  congregation  deems  it 
necessary,  the  police  and  state  attorney’s 
offices  will  be  contacted  for  protection  and 
to  restrain  Midwest  from  attempting  to 
seize  the  facility  by  force. 
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John  Powell,  in  commenting  on  actions 
taken  thus  far,  said,  “I  have  reconciled 
myself  to  seeing  the  congregation  through 
these  difficult  times,  but  I have  deep  ques- 
tions whether  this  is  the  only  logical  way 
to  move.  My  primary  concern,  however,  is 
that  everyone  involved  in  this  situation  be 
redemptive  in  attitude. 

Powell  sees  this  crisis  experience  as  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  He  pointed  out  that  a 
new  day  awaits  Bethel  in  terms  of  becom- 
ing active  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
community.  It  has  also  done  something  to 
unite  the  congregation.  Powell  also  hopes 
that  by  releasing  the  story  to  the  Menno- 
nite  public,  more  persons  will  be  shaken 
from  their  complacency  and  begin  respond- 
ing positively  to  the  needs  of  minority 
groups.  For  those  still  willing  and  prepared 
to  work  in  minority  areas,  it  will  demand 
even  greater  commitment  to  demonstrate 
the  relevance  of  Christ. 

“We  know  now  that  it  can  happen 
here,’  and  it  will  likely  spread  to  other 
urban  areas  where  Mennonite  groups  are 
working,”  concluded  Powell 

More  details  surrounding  the  Bethel 
situation  will  b'e  released  as  they  become 
available.  Meanwhile,  pray  that  God’s  will 
be  done  in  the  difficult  days  ahead. 

— Jim  Bishop. 

Thanksgiving 
Weekend  Activities 

Hesston  College  is  inviting  seniors,  par- 
ents, alumni,  and  friends  to  the  campus  to 
attend  activities  planned  during  Thanks- 
giving weekend,  November  27-30.  Included 
in  the  weekend  are  activities  for  alumni 
initiated  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Alumni  Association. 

On  Thursday  morning.  Chaplain  John 
Lederach  will  speak  at  the  Thanksgiving 
service  in  the  church  chapel.  Following  the 
10:30  worship  service  the  traditional 
Thanksgiving  dinner  will  be  served  in  the 
college  dining  hall.  At  8:00  p.m.,  “An 
Evening  of  One-Acts,  a dramatic  pro- 
duction directed  by  Arlo  Kasper,  will  be 
staged  in  the  Alumni  Auditorium.  The 
drama,  sponsored  by  the  Student  National 
Education  Association  of  Hesston  College, 
will  be  given  again  on  Saturday  evening. 
Saturday  evening’s  production  will  begin 
at  8:15.’ 

On  Friday  seniors  will  tour  the  campus 
and  visit  classes.  A convocation  for  parents 
is  scheduled  at  5:00  p.m.  in  the  church 
chapel.  Guests  at  the  president’s  dinner, 
5:30,  will  be  seniors,  parents,  alumni,  and 
friends.  The  musical  at  8:00  will  feature 
the  college  choirs  and  a chorus  reunion  in 
Hess  Hall.  The  chorus  reunion  is  planned 
by  the  music  department  and  is  the  first 
time  former  choir  members  have  been  in- 
vited to  Hesston  College  for  such  an 


occasion.  Professor  Lowell  Byler,  chairman 
of  the  department,  is  asking  that  persons 
who  have  scores  of  Gaul’s  Holy  City  and 
The  Messiah  by  Handel,  bring  them  along 
if  they  plan  to  participate. 

At  8:00  a.m.  on  Saturday  parents  will 
meet  the  faculty  in  the  dining  hall  at  an 
informal  continental  breakfast.  A faculty 
reception  for  alumni  will  be  held  at  10:00 
in  the  Orange  Lounge  in  Erb  Hall.  After- 
noon activities  include  an  open  house  in 
all  dormitories,  1:00-3:00,  an  alumni-varsitv 
basketball  game  in  the  Hesston  High 
School  Gymnasium,  3:00,  and  an  alumni 
banquet  at  5:30. 

VS  Conferences 
Look  to  the  Future 

“Serving  in  a New  Age”  will  be  the 
theme  for  the  annual  Eastern  and  Western 
Program  Director  Conferences  to  take  place 
the  first  two  weeks  in  December.  Approx- 
imately thirty-two  persons  serving  as  Unit 
directors  and  hostesses  at  V'oluntary  Service 
locations  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  are  expected  to  attend  each 
gathering. 

Hesston  (Kan.)  Mennonite  Church  will 
host  program  directors  from  units  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  (including  Chicago) 
Dec.  1-5,  while  Park  View  Mennonite 
Church  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  will  entertain 
Eastern  units  Dec.  8-12. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  sponsors 
VS  Program  Director  Conferences  annually 
to  provide  additional  orientation  for  in- 
service  personnel  having  leadership  respon- 
sibilities. Students  on  the  Hesston  and 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  campuses  con- 
templating service  terms  will  also  be  invited 
to  attend  for  a firsthand  look  at  VS. 

Ken  Seitz,  director  of  resources  and  in- 
service  training,  sees  the  following  areas 
of  unit  life  being  stressed  at  this  year’s 
conferences:  an  awareness  of  contemporary 
issues,  self-understanding,  spiritual  maturity, 
fellowship  and  personal  sharing,  and  unit 
harmony  and  togetherness. 

Resource  persons  and  Voluntary  Service 
Office  staff  members  will  attempt  to  pre- 
pare VS  leaders  to  face  the  challenges  of 
the  seventies.  At  Hesston,  Harlan  Steffen, 
pastor  of  Wawasee  Chapel  in  Syracuse, 
Ind.,  will  discuss  “Spiritual  Dynamics  in 
a New  Age.”  John  Lederach,  Hesston 
College  chaplain,  will  direct  sensitivity 
training  sessions,  and  Laban  Peachey,  Hess- 
ton College  president,  will  share  ideas  on 
“Leadership  in  a New  Age.” 

Several  films  are  scheduled  that  treat  the 
contemporary  issues  theme,  and  the  group 
will  also  receive  guidance  in  the  use  of  the 
new  Mennonite  Hymnal. 

The  Eastern  conference  immediately  fol- 
lowing in  Harrisonburg  is  expected  to  follow 
much  the  same  pattern.  In  addition  to 
presentations  by  Harlan  Steffen,  Dorsa 


Mishler  of  the  Personnel  Office  in  Elkhart 
will  lead  sensitivity  groups,  while  John 
Powell  from  the  Urban-Racial  Office  and 
Simon  Gingerich  from  the  Home  Missions 
Office  will  challenge  the  VS-ers  to  confront 
poverty  and  racism. 

Also  at  Harrisonburg,  VS-ers  will  present 
midweek  programs  in  local  churches  under 
special  arrangement  with  the  Youth  Office  I 
of  the  Virginia  Mission  Board. 

The  VS  Program  Director  Conferences, 
previously  held  during  the  spring  months, 
have  been  rescheduled  for  December  be- 
cause of  the  large  turnover  in  leadership 
couples  during  1969  and  to  assist  these 
persons  with  their  responsibilities  earlier 
in  their  two-year  service  terms. 

NSBRO  Changes  Name 

During  a two-dav  meeting  of  the  National 
Service  Board  for  Religious  Objectors  in 

Washington,  D.C.,  Nov.  3,  4,  1969,  the  j 

representatives  voted  to  change  the  name 
of  that  organization.  It  is  to  be  known 
as  the  National  Interreligious  Service 

Board  for  Conscientious  Objectors. 

The  change  of  name  reflects  changes 
within  the  Board  and  its  services  during 
the  past  decade.  Catholic  and  Jewish  • 

representation  were  possible  by  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  Board  last  year. 

A change  of  name  is  not  made  because 
of  any  less  interest  in  helping  religious  « 

objectors.  It  is  hoped  that  the  name  will 
convey  that  there  is  an  interreligious 
Board  ready  to  help  any  conscientious  ob- 
jector who  turns  to  it  for  assistance.  The 
Central  Committee  for  Conscientious 
Objectors  will  continue  to  handle  most  of 
the  nonreligious  objectors. 

A resolution  of  appreciation  for  the 
work  of  Harold  Row,  Board  chairman  since 
the  early  1950s  was  passed.  William  T. 
Snyder,  executive  secretary  of  MCC,  was 
elected  the  new  NSBRO  chairman,  with  £ 
Wilbur  Mullen,  also  replacing  Row,  elected 
to  the  Board  to  represent  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren. 


William  T.  Snyder 
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No  Gospel  Herald 
for  December  2 

Plans  are  now  being  made  for  a 
:hurchwide  youth  convention  to  be  held 
Aug.  16-21,  1970,  at  Lake  Junaluska, 

N.C.  When  registrations  open  in  mid-March, 
each  conference  will  be  able  to  send  a 
quota  of  youth  based  on  its  membership. 
Watch  for  further  details  in  Gospel  Herald 
and  With. 

Christian  Workers’  Conference  will  be 
held  at  the  Millersville  Mennonite  Church, 
Millersville,  Pa.,  all  day,  Nov.  29. 

Since  April  of  this  year  a group  of 
families  have  been  meeting  at  the  Samuel 
Gompers  Rehabilitation  Center  located  at 
7211  North  Seventh  Street  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  Sunday  morning  services  were  first 
held  on  July  6.  The  name,  Grace  Menno- 
nite Church,  was  adopted. 

After  considerable  investigation,  an  un- 
used church  property,  located  at  8704  North 
Seventh  Avenue,  was  purchased  and  meet- 
ings have  been  held  there  since  Aug.  3. 
Dedication  of  these  facilities  were  scheduled 
for  Sunday,  Oct.  5. 

At  present  the  attendance  includes  some 
sixteen  families  and  is  averaging  in  the 
fifties.  Melvin  Ruth  is  serving  as  pastor. 
The  group  is  presently  not  affiliated  with 
any  conference. 

The  membership  at  Grace  Mennonite 
Church  is  seeking  the  Lord’s  direction  and 
help  to  be  another  effective  witness  for 
Christ  and  His  kingdom. 

Norman  G.  Kolb,  Spring  City,  Pa.,  was 
ordained  minister,  Nov.  9,  to  serve  the 
Providence  congregation  at  Yerkes,  Pa. 
Elmer  G.  Kolb  officiated  at  the  ordination 
assisted  by  Curtis  L.  Bergey. 

Lester  Kehl  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
the  Shantz  Mennonite  Church,  Baden,  Ont., 
on  Sept.  14.  He  had  served  two  years  as 
assistant  pastor. 

Frank  Sturpe  has  been  appointed  to 
serve  as  chaplain  at  the  Mennonite  Home 
for  the  Aged,  Rittman,  Ohio.  His  address 
is:  228  E.  Church  St.,  Orrville,  Ohio  44667. 
Phone:  682-8441. 

At  Mennonite  Retreat  Center  near 
Scheidgen,  Luxembourg,  a work  camp  was 
held  Aug.  31  to  Sept.  13.  Organized  by 
Voluntary  Service  at  Frankfurt,  Germany, 
there  were  four  campers  from  Germany, 
two  from  Ghana,  one  from  France  (Alsace), 
and  one  from  Czechoslovakia.  The  group 
worked  on  ceilings,  attic  floors,  and  nu- 
merous paint  jobs.  The  center  is  being 
prepared  for  a year-round  program;  it 
will  also  be  available  to  other  groups. 


The  retreat  center  is  a joint  project  of 
Eastern  Board  and  Luxembourg  Menno- 
nite Association.  Three  two-week  camps 
were  held  July  17-Aug.  30;  a total  of 
ninety  children  attended. 

At  H.M.M.  (Haile  Mariam  Mamo)  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia, 
thirty-two  dresser  students  began  the  new 
school  year  on  September  15,  nineteen 
in  the  primary  class  and  thirteen  in  the 
advanced  class.  After  two  weeks  in  learning 
basic  nursing  procedures,  the  primary  stu- 
dents are  already  filling  an  important  place 
on  the  hospital  staff.  Dresser  training  is 
not  being  offered  at  Deder  this  year. 

“Songs  to  Be  Sung,”  the  songbook 
appearing  in  the  June  1969  issue  of 
With,  is  now  available  as  a record.  These 
can  be  ordered,  at  $4.98  each,  from  Pre- 
cision Audio,  1720  South  13th  St.,  Goshen, 
Ind.  46526,  or  from  any  Provident  Book- 
store. 

Menno  Travel  Service  reached  a his- 
toric milestone  on  Oct.  20,  1969.  On  that 
date  a new  MTS  Branch  Office  opened  at 
7 South  Ritter  Avenue  in  Indianapolis  in 
a unique  affiliation  with  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  denomination  (also  known  as  the 
Christian  Church).  The  Indianapolis  office, 
a fully  accredited  branch  under  the  MTS 
corporation,  will  be  known  as  United  Travel 
Service. 

Lost  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  Oakland 
Mills,  Pa.,  will  celebrate  its  150th  anniver- 
sary in  a special  service  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  Nov.  27.  One  hundred  years  ago  the 
present  building  was  erected. 

The  annual  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary 
School  for  Ministers  will  be  one  week  long, 
Wednesday  through  Wednesday,  Feb.  11-18, 
1970.  Off-campus  resource  persons  assisting 
in  the  school  will  be  Robert  Traina,  Dean 
of  Asbury  Theological  Seminary,  working 
inductively  in  biblical  studies,  and  Chester 
Raber,  chaplain  at  Oaklawn  Psychiatric 
Center,  working  with  pastoral  self-aware- 

Calendar 


Southwest  Conference,  Downey,  Calif.,  Nov.  27-29. 

Western  VS  Program  Directors’  Conference,  Hesston 
Mennonite  Church,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Dec.  1-5. 

Eastern  VS  Program  Directors’  Conference,  Park  View 
Mennonite  Church,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Dec.  8-12. 

Mennonite  General  Council  Meeting.  Chicago,  111., 
Feb.  24,  25,  1970. 

Mennonite  Publication  Board  Meeting,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
Apr.  2-4. 

South  Central  Spring  Conference,  Spring  Valley,  Can- 
ton, Kan.,  Apr.  10-12. 

Virginia  District  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  24-26. 

Churchwide  Youth  Convention,  Lake  Junaluska,  N.C., 
Aug.  16-21. 


ness  and  pastoral  care  and  counseling. 
Special  activities  are  being  planned  for 
wives  of  pastors  this  year  and  wives  are 
invited  and  encouraged  to  attend  this  week 
of  activities.  The  school  will  be  held  on  the 
campus  of  the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  3003  Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

Menno  Travel  Service,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  in 
a recent  staff  announcement,  unveiled  a 
unique  identity  tag  for  its  1970  tour  pro- 
gram— Encounter  Tours.  All  Encounter 
Tours  will  continue  to  reflect  the  values 
for  which  MTS  has  become  known. 

Encounter  Tours  for  1970  represent  a 
wide  range  of  interests.  Travel  opportuni- 
ties around  the  world  are  balanced  by  tour 
offerings  to  a number  of  countries  in 
Europe  and  to  the  Middle  East.  In  addition 
to  more  than  a dozen  tours  already  an- 
nounced, others  are  being  planned  — Ca- 
ribbean Holiday  Cruises,  significant  ex- 
periences in  South  America  as  well  as 
Church  and  Mission  Study  Tours  in  the 
Caribbean  and  Africa. 

The  outstanding  Encounter  Tours  this 
year  are  built  around  two  exceptional 
events  — the  Oberammergau  Passion  Play 
in  Germany  and  Japan’s  Expo  70. 

Homebuilders  groups  or  others  dis- 
tributing literature  to  new  parents  may 
get  at  cost  (as  long  as  the  supply  lasts) 
the  1970  Concord  Calendars  with  brief 
monthly  messages  to  parents.  Request 
sample  and  information  from  Concord 
Associates,  1111  Mt.  Clinton  Pike,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.  22801. 

At  Deder,  Ethiopia,  the  primary  school 
opened  with  an  enrollment  of  235.  Five 
other  teachers  serve  with  Teferri  Ofjino, 
Director.  Grade  6 is  the  largest  class  with 
forty-two  pupils. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Meserete 
Kristos  Church  was  elected  as  follows: 
Daniel  Lemma,  Chairman;  Beyene  Mulatu, 
Sec.;  Beyene  Chichaibelu,  Asst.  Sec.;  Mil- 
ton  Belete,  Treas. ; Muluneh  Ba chore,  Asst. 
Treas. ; Shemsudin  Abdo,  Administrator; 
additional  members  are  Shawle  Wehibe, 
Yohannis  Germamo,  Nathan  Hege,  and 
Paul  T.  Yoder. 

New  members  by  baptism:  three  at 

Kaufman,  Davidsville,  Pa.;  two  at  Columbia, 
Pa.;  three  at  Habecker,  Lancaster,  Pa.; 
two  at  Masonville,  Washington  Boro,  Pa.; 
one  at  Slackwater,  Millersville,  Pa.;  one  by 
baptism  and  one  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Methacton,  Worcester,  Pa.;  six  at  Marietta, 
Pa.;  five  at  First  Mennonite,  Morton,  111. 

Special  meetings:  Harvey  Yoder,  Broad- 
way, Va.,  and  Paul  E.  Bender,  Belleville, 
Pa.,  at  Kaufman,  Davidsville,  Pa.,  Nov. 
26-30.  Harry  Y.  Shetler,  Davidsville,  Pa., 
at  North  Leo,  Leo,  Ind.,  Nov.  27-30.  Clair 
Hollinger,  Ronks,  Pa.,  at  Williamson,  Pa., 
Nov.  26-30. 

Change  of  address:  Willard  and  Eva 
Eberly  to  Via  Dei  Bardi  21,  50125  Florence, 
Italy.  Paul  and  Naomi  Lehman  to  Via 
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Pizzocaro  42,  36100  Vicenza,  Italy.  Martin 
R.  Kraybill  from  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  to 
Landis  Homes,  R.  3,  Lititz,  Pa.  17543. 
Ph.  569-3642.  Shem  Peachey  from  Quarry- 
ville.  Pa.,  to  Landis  Homes,  R.  3,  Lititz, 
Pa.  17543.  E.  E.  Showalter  from  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  to  R.  6,  Box  135,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.  22801.  Gladys  Widmer,  Calle 
Orleans,  D-22,  Villa  Contessa,  Bayamon, 
Puerto  Rico  00619. 

A 64-page  pictorial  brochure  tells  the 
story  of  missions  under  the  Virginia  Board 
the  past  -fifty  years  The  color  slides  and 
32-minute  tape,  shown  at  the  Fall  Mission- 
ary Conference  on  Oct.  31  at  the  Park 
View  Mennonite  Church,  are  available  for 
congregational  use.  A Board  member  will 
present  the  slides  to  any  congregation  re- 
questing them  from  Virginia  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  1151  Greystone  St., 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801. 

Sixty-fifth  Annual  Bible  Conference  at 
Slate  Hill  Mennonite  Church,  Mechanics- 
burg,  Pa.,  Nov.  26,  27.  Paul  M.  Roth, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  will  be  the  guest 
speaker. 

Special  meetings  will  be  held  at  the 
First  Mennonite  Church,  Norristown,  Pa., 
on  Thanksgiving  Day  morning  and  each 
evening  Nov.  27-30.  Speakers  include 
Paul  W.  Histand,  Harold  M.  Fly,  John  L. 
Ruth,  Del  Dittus,  and  Llewellyn  Groff.  A 
youth  rally  will  be  held  on  Nov.  29  at 
2:30  p.m. 


Ministers’  Week  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  Jan.  26-30 
Theme:  Exalting  Christ  in  Our  Time 
Speakers:  Frank  Peters,  Kitchener,  Ont. 
C.  J.  Ramer,  Duchess,  Alta. 

Tom  Skinner,  New  York  City 
Lois  Gunden  Clemens,  Landsale,  Pa. 
Myron  Augsburger,  EMC 
Two-week  Ministers’  Course,  Jan.  12-23 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  is  offer- 
ing a concentration  of  courses  for  min- 
isters and  Bible  teachers  Dec.  1 to  Feb. 
28,  each  Monday  afternoon  and  evening 
and  Tuesday  morning.  For  college  or 
seminary  credit  or  audit. 


Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

I am  writing  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  printing  of  the  condensed  form  of  the  sermon 
delivered  by  Bro.  David  Thomas  at  Turner,  Ore., 
Aug.  15.  To  my  mind  this  is  the  kind  of  preach- 
ing multitudes  of  churchgoers  are  longing  for  and 
not  receiving  — a simple,  down-to-earth  ex- 
pounding of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  alone  are 
able  to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation.  Amidst 
the  rash  of  teaching  and  writings  on  brotherhood 

I am  very  much  in  accord  with  Bro.  Thomas’s 
comment  on  1 Jn.  1:7:  “ True  brotherhood  in  its 
horizontal  expressions  will  depend  on  the  degree 
of  our  vertical  relationship  to  our  Elder  Brother.” 
. . . — Arthur  D.  Ruth,  Souderton,  Pa. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Buckwalter,  Robert  D.  and  Betty  Lou  (Umble), 
Brooktondale,  N.Y.,  second  son,  Bruce  Owen, 
Sept.  5,  1969. 

Clemens,  Edgar  and  Rhoda  (Hostetter), 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  seventh  child,  fourth  daughter,  An- 
drea Leanne,  Sept.  15,  1969. 

Driver,  Vernon  and  Joyce  (Williams),  Stuarts 
Draft,  Va.,  first  child,  Joseph  David,  Aug.  28, 
1969. 

Erb,  James  and  Verda  (Hoffman),  Rochert, 
Minn.,  sixth  child,  fourth  son,  Rickv  Allen,  Sept. 
27,  1969. 

Good,  Donald  and  Janice  (Stutzman),  Hebron, 
Ind.,  second  daughter,  Lori  Lynn,  Oct.  16,  1969. 

Hartzler,  Irvin  S.  and  Sara  (Renno),  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  second  daughter,  Carmen  Jov,  Oct.  30, 
1969. 

Hoober,  Charles  and  Sally  (Wenger),  Paradise, 
Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Lauri  Louise, 
Oct.  24,  1969. 

Kauffman,  Gerald  and  Joy  (Kroph),  San 
Bernardino,  Calif.,  second  child,  first  son,  Karl 
Jon,  Oct.  30,  1969. 

Kauffman,  John  J.  and  Loretta  (Miller),  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  third  daughter,  LaDonna  Sue,  Oct. 
27,  1969. 

Kreider,  Marlin  L.  and  Elsie  E.  (Hunt), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  second  daughter, 
Laurie  Michele,  May  19,  1969. 

Landes,  Jacob  W.  and  Patricia  R.  (Vasey), 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Patricia  Lvnn,  Oct. 
27,  1969. 

Landis,  Richard  and  Doris  (Landis),  Franconia, 
Pa.,  fourth  daughter,  Gwendolyn,  Oct.  8,  1969. 

Metzler,  Robert  and  Sandra  (Frost),  Spring- 
ville,  Ala.,  second  child,  Grace  Ann,  Oct.  29, 
1969. 

Nolt,  Mervin  and  Janice  (Hetzel),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Mark  Wenger,  Nov. 
5,  1969. 

Overholt,  David  and  Myrna  (Birky),  Kouts, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Bruce  David,  Sept.  19,  1969. 

Rice,  Albert  and  Miriam  (Detweiler),  Pipersville, 
Pa.,  a son,  David  Albert,  Oct.  1,  1969. 

Shantz,  Murray  and  Carol  (Good),  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  third  son,  Bryan  Todd,  Oct.  22,  1969. 

Short,  Glen  and  Joyce  (Johnson),  Alta  Loma, 
Calif.,  third  child,  first  son,  Andrew  Paul,  Oct. 
31,  1969. 

Weaver,  Freeman  and  Norma  Jean  (Miller), 
Lagrange,  Ind.,  second  son,  Todd  Eugene,  Oct. 
1,  1969. 

Yoder,  Vernon  and  Pat  (Nimon),  Louisville, 
Ohio,  third  son,  Kent  Patrick,  Aug.  15,  1969. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Delagrange  — Tyson.  — Marvin  L.  Delagrange 
and  Linda  C.  Tyson,  both  of  Middlebury,  Ind., 
Emma  cong.,  by  Ivan  Miller,  Oct.  18,  1969. 

Frankenfield  — Godshall.  — James  Franken- 

field  and  Jayne  Godshall,  both  of  Souderton, 
Pa.,  by  Richard  C.  Detweiler,  assisted  by  Rus- 
sell B.  Musselman,  Nov.  1,  1969. 

Huebert  — Allen. — James  H.  Huebert,  Mid- 
way cong.,  Columbiana,  Ohio,  and  Pamela  Allen, 
Baptist  Church,  Arcade,  N.Y.,  by  Robert  Allen, 
father  of  the  bride,  assisted  by  Paul  R.  Yoder, 
uncle  of  the  groom,  Aug.  2,  1969. 

Kauffman — Cheadle. — Howard  M.  Kauff- 


man, Portland,  Ore.,  Zion  cong.,  and  Charlotte  A. 
Cheadle,  Portland,  Ore.,  by  Paul  D.  Brunne- 
Oct.  31,  1969. 

Kidwell  — Clemmer.  — Raymond  E.  Kidwell  , 
Keyser,  W.  Va.,  Pinto  (Md.)  cong.,  and  Rhoda  I* 1 
Clemmer,  Royersford,  Pa.,  Providence  cong.,  bu 
Elmer  G.  Kolb  and  Charles  A.  Ness,  Nov.  1 T 
1969. 

Kubassek — Wagler. — Frank  Kubassek,  New] 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  and  Linda  Lou  Wagler,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  Hillcrest  cong.,  by  Henry  Yantzi 
and  John  Miller,  Oct.  12,  1969. 

Lehman  — Graybill.  — Arlin  D.  Lehman,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  S.  Christian  Street  cong.,  and  Jear! 
F.  Graybill,  Smoketown,  Pa.,  North  End  cong  j 
by  James  M.  Shank,  Nov.  1,  1969. 

Linder  — Dickey.  — Carl  Linder,  Louisville 
Ohio,  Beech  cong.,  and  Nancy  Dickey,  Alliance. 
Ohio,  by  Wayne  North,  Sept.  27,  1969. 

Oswald  — Lockawich. — Richard  M.  Oswald 
and  Theresa  R.  Lockawich,  both  of  Williams- 
burg, Pa.,  Martinsburg  cong.,  bv  Nelson  R.  Roth 
Oct.  25,  1969. 

Ressler  — Swartzendruber.  — Paul  Ressler,  Dal- 
ton, Ohio,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  and  Ruth  Ann 
Swartzendruber,  Fairview  (Mich.)  cong.,  by  Virgil 
Hershberger,  Aug.  29,  1969. 

Ropp  — Berg.  — Myron  Deon  Ropp,  Kalona 
(Iowa)  cong.,  and  Nicholette  Ann  van  den  Berg, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Catholic  Church  by  Carl  L. 
Smeltzer,  Nov.  1,  1969. 

Showalter  — Martin.  — Donald  Roy  Showal- 
ter, Maugansville,  Md.,  Salem  Ridge  cong.,  and 
Phyllis  Jean  Martin,  Goodville  (Pa.)  cong.,  by 
Robert  Landis,  Sept.  6,  1969. 

Swartzendruber  — Hartman.  — Bill  Swartzen- 
druber, Salem  cong.,  Shickley,  Neb.,  and  Sharon 
Hartman,  Yellow  Creek  cong.,  Goshen,  Ind.,  by 
Mahlon  D.  Miller,  Aug.  1,  1969. 

Troyer  — Schmucker.  — Lyle  Trover,  Smith- 
ville,  Ohio,  Oak  Grove  cong.,  and  Edna 
Schmucker,  Louisville,  Ohio,  Beech  cong.,  by 
Otis  Troyer  and  Wayne  North,  July  19,  1969. 

Wagner  — Sommers. — Tom  Wagner,  Car- 
rollton, Ohio,  and  Jeanette  Sommers,  Louis- 
ville, Ohio,  Beech  cong.,  by  Wavne  North,  June 
6,  1969. 

Weaver  — Skeppstrom. — J.  Nelson  Weaver, 
Annville,  Pa.,  Gingrich  cong.,  and  Marlvn  J 
Skeppstrom,  Alexandria,  Va.,  by  M.  Cronk,  I 
June  14,  1969. 

Weiseman  — Frederick.  — Edwin  T.  Weise- 
man,  Chalfont,  Pa.,  and  Rhoda  A.  Frederi 
Mertztown,  Pa.,  both  of  Fredericksville  cong 
Elmer  S.  Frederick,  Sept.  6,  1969. 

Williams  — Conrad. — William  Williams.  Mal- 
vern, Ohio,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Pai.icia 
Conrad,  Louisville,  Ohio,  Beech  cong.,  by  Wayne 
North,  June  21,  1969. 

Yoder  — Roth.  — Raymond  Yoder,  Fair- 
view  (Mich.)  cong.,  and  Marjorie  Roth,  Fairview, 
Mich.,  Rockville  cong.,  Belleville,  Pa.,  by  Virgil 
Hershberger,  Sept.  27,  1969. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  ocr  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Dowling,  Ivan  Matthew,  son  of  Matthew  L. 
and  Frances  (Blosser)  Dowling,  was  born  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  6,  1913,  died  at  Fort 
Sanders  Hospital,  of  emphvsema,  Oct.  27,  1969; 
aged  55  y.  10  m.  21  d.  On  Apr.  11,  1936,  he  was 
married  to  Erma  Lee  Weaver,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Joyce  — Mrs. 
Gaylan  Good),  one  son  (David),  5 grandchildren, 
his  mother,  one  brother  (Cecil),  and  one  sis- 
ter (Mary  — Mrs.  John  Henry  Brenneman). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Knoxville  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Mynatt  Funeral 
Home,  Oct.  29,  with  Ezra  Good  and  David  Yoder 
officiating;  interment  in  Concord  Cemetery. 

Eshleman,  John  Randall,  son  of  John  and 
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Marlene  (Schrock)  Eshleman,  was  born  at  Fon- 
tana, Calif.,  Apr.  29,  1968;  died  at  the  San  An- 
tonia Hospital,  Upland,  Calif.,  from  a virus 
infection,  Oct.  26,  1969;  aged  1 y.  5 m.  27  d. 
Surviving  in  addition  to  his  parents  are  one 
sister  (Shari),  grandparents,  and  great-grand- 
parents. Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Seventh  Street  Church,  Oct.  29,  with  Roger 
Richer,  Sherman  Maust,  and  George  Beare 
officiating;  interment  in  Bellvue  Cemetery,  On- 
tario, Calif. 

Leinbach,  Glen  J.,  son  of  Etril  and  Wilma 
l (Pletcher)  Leinbach,  was  born  at  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  Feb.  6,  1940;  died  at  the  Lagrange  (Ind.) 
Hospital,  of  cancer,  Oct.  15,  1969;  aged  29  v. 
8 m.  9 d.  On  Sept.  22,  1962,  he  was  married 
to  Mary  Stauffer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  his  parents,  one  son  (Robert),  one  daughter 
(Melody),  2 brothers  (Keith  and  Dale),  and  his 
grandfather  (Len  Pletcher).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Berea  Missionary  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Shore  Mennonite  Church,  Oct. 
18,  with  Leonard  Haarer  officiating. 

Lyndaker,  John  N.,  son  of  Christian  and 
Lena  (Yousey)  Lyndaker,  was  born  at  Croghan, 
N.Y.,  Oct.  11,  1890;  died  at  the  Lewis  County 
General  Hospital,  Lowville,  N.Y.,  of  cancer, 
Oct.  23,  1969;  aged  79  y.  12  d.  On  Nov.  28, 
1912,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Yousey,  who  died 
Aug.  9,  1962.  Surviving  are  8 children  (Harold 
Earl,  Alba  — Mrs.  Ernest  Roggie,  Gerald,  Elmer 
Eleanor  — Mrs.  Merrill  Zehr,  Charlotte  — Mrs. 

! Ervin  Noftsier,  and  Loretta  — Mrs.  Pat  Calarco), 
39  grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild,  one 
brother  (Paul),  2 stepbrothers  (Amos  and  Ednor), 
and  one  stepsister  (Ruth  — Mrs.  Elmer  Widrick). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Croghan  Conservative 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct. 
26,  with  Joseph  Nafziger  and  Lloyd  Boshart  of- 
ficiating. 

Miller,  Daniel  M.,  son  of  Harry  and  Ruth 
(Martin)  Miller,  was  born  at  Maugansville, 
Md.,  Mar.  15,  1928;  died  at  Waynesboro,  Pa., 
from  injuries  resulting  from  a tractor  accident, 
Aug.  14,  1969;  aged  41  y.  4 m.  29  d.  On  Nov. 
17,  1949,  he  was  married  to  Alice  Martin,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 children  (Mary 
Lois,  Nelson,  Richard,  Ellen,  and  Arvin), 
3 brothers  (Earl,  Lewis,  and  Ira),  and  2 sisters 
Mary  — Mrs.  Reuben  Martin  and  Edna  — Mrs. 
Marlin  Diller).  On  Dec.  12,  1962,  he  was  ordain- 
ed minister  for  the  Stouffer  Church,  where  he 
-as  a member.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Stouffer  Church,  Aug.  18,  with  Mervin 
tin,  Samuel  Martin,  and  Irvin  Shank  offici- 
ating. , 

-.ess,  Anna  A.,  daughter  of  Henry  G.  and 
Adeline  (Lefever)  Amand,  was  born  near 
Landisville,  Pa.,  Jan.  10,  1899;  died  suddenly  at 
her  home  near  Strasburg,  Pa.,  following  the 
funeral  of  a brother-in-law,  July  10,  1969;  aged 
70  y.  6 m.  On  Nov.  15,  1923,  she  was  married 
to  Elvin  W.  Hess,  who  died  June  6,  1965.  Sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Eileen  — Mrs.  John 
Thomas,  Jr.),  4 sons  (Elvin,  Jr.,  Robert,  Richard, 
and  James),  2 brothers,  and  2 sisters.  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  an  infant  daughter  and 
granddaughter.  She  was  a member  of  the  Stras- 
burg Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
July  13,  with  Charles  Good  officiating. 

Hess,  Ara  G.,  son  of  John  and  Lizzie  (Groff) 
Hess,  was  born  near  Hessdale,  Pa.,  Aug.  11, 
1889;  died  at  the  Lancaster  General  Hospital, 
following  a fall,  July  7,  1969;  aged  79  y.  10  m. 
26  d.  Surviving  are  one  niece  and  7 nephews. 
His  2 brothers  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Strasburg  Church,  where  funer- 
al services  were  held  July  10,  with  Emory  Herr 
officiating. 

Opel,  James  P.,  son  of  Simon  and  Cora  (Knox) 
Opel,  was  born  Feb.  22,  1923;  died  Oct.  22,  1969; 
aged  46  v.  8 m.  On  Oct.  20,  1949,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Loretta  Glotfelty,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Doris),  one  son  (Samuel), 
and  8 brothers  and  sisters  (Bernard,  Blaine, 
Simon,  Robert,  Mrs.  Mary  Brenneman,  Mrs. 


Melda  George,  Mrs.  Verna  Glotfelty,  and  Mrs. 
Norma  Markley).  He  attended  the  Glade  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Cherry  Glade 
Church,  Oct.  25,  with  Melvin  Nussbaum  and  Gail 
Hixon  officiating. 

Rolin,  Bryant,  was  born  in  Escambia  Co., 
Ala.,  Dec.  26,  1896;  died  at  the  Greenlawn  Hos- 
pital, Atmore,  Ala.,  from  injuries  received  while 
dismantling  a building,  Oct.  2,  1969;  aged  72  y. 
9 m.  6 d.  Surviving  are  his  wife  (Clara),  one 
son  (Eugene),  one  daughter  (Ella),  one  foster 
daughter  (Geraldine  Gunn),  12  grandchildren,  and 
3 great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Creek  Indian  Mission,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Oct.  5,  with  Paul  Leaman  and  Paul 
Dagen  officiating;  interment  in  Judson  Cemetery. 

Showalter,  Howard  Daniel  Hercus,  son  of 
Daniel  and  Mary  (Heatwole)  Showalter,  was  born 
near  Broadway,  Va.,  Sept.  29,  1882;  died  at 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  8,  1969;  aged  86  y. 


10  m.  10  d.  On  Oct.  28,  1908,  he  was  married  to 
Flora  May  Grove,  who  died  Nov.  14,  1956.  Sur- 
viving are  9 children  (Carl,  Howard,  Jacob,  Owen, 
James,  Mary  Emma  — Mrs.  Ira  Eby,  Kathryn  — 
Mrs.  Samuel  Shank,  Ethel  — Mrs.  Lewis  Strite, 
and  Doris  — Mrs.  Norvell  Trumbo),  36  grand- 
children, 10  great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister 
(Ollie  — Mrs.  David  Eimen).  He  was  a member 
of  Trissels  Church,  Broadway,  Va.,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Aug.  10,  with  David  Augs- 
burger,  Norman  Yutzy,  and  Lewis  Showalter 
officiating. 

Stauffer,  Shirley,  daughter  of  Earl  and  Mary 
(Detweiler)  Fry,  was  born  at  West  Liberty,  Ohio, 
Aug.  7,  1941;  died  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Oct.  5,  1969; 
aged  28  y.  1 m.  28  d.  On  June  1,  1963,  she  was 
married  to  Loren  Stauffer,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 children  (Gregory  and  Lisa).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Waterford  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Yellow  Creek  Church, 
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Oct.  7,  with  Elno  Steiner  and  Roy  Koch  offici- 
ating. 

Weaver,  Joyce  M.,  daughter  of  Harvey  M.  and 
Irene  (Musser)  Weaver,  was  born  July  2,  1946; 
died,  following  a long  illness,  Oct.  27,  1969;  aged 
23  y.  3 m.  25  d.  In  addition  to  her  parents  she 
is  survived  by  7 brothers  and  sisters  (Landis, 
Irvin,  Anna  Mae,  Ella,  Harvey,  Jr.,  Mark,  and 
Melvin)  and  her  maternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Aaron  Musser).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Bowmansville  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Oct.  30,  with  Ben  Weaver  and  Amos 
Hostetter  officiating. 

Wenger,  Lucy,  was  born  at  Goshen,  Ind., 
Aug.  8,  1878;  died  at  the  Goshen  General  Hos- 
pital, Oct.  23,  1969;  aged  91  y.  2 m.  15  d.  On 
Feb.  — , 1909,  she  was  married  to  John  E. 
Wenger,  who  died  Mar.  27,  1965.  Surviving  are  2 
children  (Dorothy  — Mrs.  Truman  Miller,  with 
whom  she  resided,  and  Howard)  and  8 grand- 
children. She  was  a member  of  the  Clinton 
Frame  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Oct.  26,  with  Vernon  E.  Bontreger  and  John  S. 
Steiner  officiating;  interment  in  Clinton  Union 
Cemetery. 

Zook,  Aaron  A.,  son  of  John  M.  and  Salina 
(King)  Zook,  was  born  at  Garden  City,  Mo.,  July 
26,  1887;  died  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  fol- 
lowing a prolonged  illness,  Oct.  16,  1969;  aged 
82  y.  2 m.  20  d.  On  Aug.  2,  1909,  he  was 
married  to  Sadie  S.  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  6 children  (Lee,  Paul,  Eldon,  Mrs. 
Ida  Belle  Boshart,  Mrs.  Ruby  Reed,  and  Mrs. 
Elsie  Yoder),  21  grandchildren,  17  great-grand- 
children, and  one  brother  (Paul  A.).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church  of 
Colorado  Springs.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Law  Mortuary,  Oct.  18,  with  Earl  Sho- 
walter  officiating. 
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Met 

God 


By  Donald  E.  Lauver 


At  the  age  of  five,  I accompanied  my  grandfather  in  taking 
feed  to  be  ground  at  the  local  old  stone  gristmill.  While  we 
were  waiting  for  the  service  of  the  miller  in  the  office,  a 
number  of  men  were  sitting  on  a bench  discussing  the  cur- 
rent events  of  the  village.  Suddenly,  one  of  the  men  made 
a statement  to  my  grandfather  that  drew  my  attention.  “Bill, 
it  is  not  that  I do  not  respect  you  Mennonites  and  your  be- 
lief, but  it  will  not  be  many  years  until  you  will  have  no 
one  to  preach  for  you.  You  do  not  pay  your  minister,  and 
your  doctrine,  nonresistance,  is  not  acceptable.” 

As  a lad  of  five  this  statement  was  entirely  new  to  me. 
However,  I remember  that  I made  a solemn  commitment.  If 
the  Lord  called  me  to  serve  as  a minister  of  the  local  congre- 
gation, I would  not  be  the  one  who  would  refuse  and  be 
the  person  responsible  for  breaking  the  chain  of  succession 
of  the  ministry.  In  the  past  fifty  years  this  early  experience 
has  been  an  encouraging  factor  in  my  life. 

The  years  that  followed  contained  normal  boyhood  experi- 
ences. I attended  school  and  enjoyed  and  shared  with  my 
chums  and  playmates.  When  I was  thirteen  years  of  age, 
one  Sunday  morning  following  the  Sunday  school  and  church 
services  an  announcement  was  made  concerning  evangelistic 
meetings  to  be  held  at  our  church.  The  evangelist  was  a 
young  minister  from  the  Franconia  Conference  whose  name 
was  Jacob  C.  Clemens. 

Clemens  was  a stranger  to  the  most  of  us.  His  name 
meant  little  and  I reacted  with  a number  of  questions.  Who 
is  this  man?  What  kind  of  preacher  is  he?  I was  told  that 
he  was  a banker  and  this  put  more  questions  in  my  mind, 
since  nearly  all  our  ministers  I knew  were  farmers,  a few 
schoolteachers,  and  a few,  such  as  Daniel  Kauffman,  Scott- 
dale,  and  John  H.  Mosemann,  had  other  assignments.  But 
I never  heard  of  a banker-preacher. 

I remember  another  question  that  began  to  form  in  my 
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mind.  Who  would  be  the  ones  to  respond  to  the  invitation  to 
accept  Christ  at  these  meetings?  I also  began  to  think  of  a 
number  who  were  attending  the  services  who  were  not  yet 
members  (these  were  all  older  than  myself),  but  not  once  did 
I think  that  the  Lord  would  call  me,  because  I was  only 
thirteen. 

The  day  arrived  in  June  1925,  when  the  evangelistic  meet- 
ings began.  Immediately  this  banker-preacher  was  accepted 
by  the  church  and  especially  by  the  young  folks.  God  had 
given  Bro.  Clemens  the  gift  and  personality  to  speak  to  the 
hearts  of  all  youth.  I do  not  remember  what  Bro.  Clemens 
spoke  on  or  the  text  used  the  second  night,  but  one  thing  I 
knew,  the  message  was  not  only  for  many  of  the  others  in 
the  congregation  but  the  message  that  God  gave  him  was 
directed  to  me. 

The  following  day  I went  through  a struggle  that  will 
never  be  forgotten.  I was  asked  to  take  a team  of  horses  to 
cultivate  corn.  While  cultivating,  I had  ample  time  to  do 
considerable  thinking.  The  battle  was  so  great  that  I stopped 
the  horses  at  the  end  of  the  field  and  fell  upon  my  knees 
under  a cherry  tree  and  poured  out  my  heart  to  God.  I saw 
myself  as  standing  upon  a fence  and  that  it  was  needful  for 
me  to  make  a decision  as  to  which  way  to  go.  Should  I de- 
cide to  go  in  one  direction,  I would  be  saved;  but  should  I 
decide  to  go  the  opposite  direction,  I would  be  lost.  I prayed 
to  God  and  repented  of  my  sins  and  asked  Christ  to  accept 
me  and  promised  Him  to  declare  the  position  I was  taking 
that  evening. 

The  joy  of  this  experience  was  unbelievable  during  the 
days  that  followed.  It  was  joy,  not  only  to  me  but  to  many 
other  souls  who  found  the  Lord.  I then  recall  going  to  a 
number  of  instruction  meetings.  However,  I do  not  remem- 
ber very  many  things  that  the  ministry  taught  me  at  that 
time  but  I do  recall  that  when  I was  baptized  I again  made 
a commitment  to  the  Lord,  saying,  “Lord,  with  Your  help  I 
desire  to  be  faithful  to  You  and  the  church  and  I will  never 
leave  the  church. 

From  the  ages  of  fifteen  to  nineteen,  I entered  into  strug- 
gles that  nearly  overthrew  me.  The  devil  was  using  the 
flesh  to  draw  me  and  was  tempting  me  in  areas  of  doubts 
concerning  the  reality  of  Christ  as  my  personal  Savior.  I dis- 
covered myself  using  profanity  and  having  increasing  pas- 
sions for  doing  evil.  Occasionally  I began  to  attend  other 
denominations  and  this  I discovered  was  not  the  answer  but 
only  added  to  my  confusion.  As  I was  getting  further  and 
further  away  from  the  Lord,  the  Lord  in  His  abundant 
mercy  was  reminding  me  of  His  grace  and  also  the  commit- 
ments that  I had  already  made  to  Him.  I remember  that  on 
a number  of  occasions  I fell  down  in  despair  and  cried 
like  a child,  praying,  “Lord,  I hear  Your  call  but  I am  bound. 
Come  and  help  me,  as  I am  helpless.  The  Lord  would 
answer  and  I would  feel  relief. 

But  these  experiences  did  not  last  and  the  joy  would  dis- 
appear. I then  would  become  troubled,  as  1 believed  I was 
not  experiencing  the  freedom  in  Christ  a Christian  should 
enjoy. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  Depression  in  1932,  I was  employed 
in  a local  grocery  store.  My  wage  was  eighteen  cents  an  hour 
and  the  days  were  long,  but  in  later  years  I considered  this 
a very  profitable  experience.  I had  an  opportunity  to  learn 
to  meet  and  know  people.  Many  people  came  to  our  store  to 
beg  bread  to  keep  them  from  starving.  We  usually  kept  bread 
on  hand  that  had  become  stale  and  we  shared  with  them 
that  which  we  had. 

On  January  1,  1933,  Esther  Shelly  and  I were  married. 
Esther  was  from  our  area.  She  had  also  accepted  Christ  and 
was  baptized  at  the  same  time  as  I. 

The  minister  of  our  local  congregation,  Ammon  G.  Bru- 
baker, was  a relatively  young  man.  Many  of  the  youth  had 
a deep  appreciation  for  him  as  our  minister.  Bro.  Brubaker 
became  ill  and  in  a short  time  the  Lord  took  him  home. -A 
vacancy  existed  within  the  congregation. 

A few  months  later  an  ordination  was  being  considered. 
One  night  upon  retiring,  suddenly  I saw  Bro.  Brubaker 
walking  to  the  pulpit.  As  he  stood  in  the  pulpit  facing  the 
audience  and  looking  over  the  people,  he  stepped  down  from 
the  platform  without  a word,  and  came  directly  to  the  seat 
where  I sat,  and  spoke  these  words,  “Donald,  come  with 
me,”  and  taking  my  hand  he  led  me  to  the  platform.  I was 
immediately  startled  and  said,  “Is  the  Lord  speaking  again? 
But  I cannot.  The  days  following  I began  to  seek  all  the 
excuses  possible.  However,  the  day  before  the  ordination  I 
prayed  to  the  Lord  and  said,  “Thy  will  be  done.’ 

On  December  1,  1936,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  I was 
one  in  a lot  of  four  brethren.  And  our  bishop,  W.  W.  Grav- 
bill,  ordained  me  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 

I have  enjoyed  the  experience  in  the  ministry  of  the  gos- 
pel as  pastor  in  the  local  congregation,  as  well  as  in  some 
evangelistic  service  in  numerous  congregations. 

In  the  year  1952  our  bishop  W.  W.  Gravbill,  who  had 
served  as  bishop  for  fifty  years,  requested  help  in  his 
bishop  assignment. 

On  July  4,  1952,  once  more  Bro.  Gravbill  laid  hands  upon 
me  and  ordained  me  as  bishop  to  assist  him  in  the  Juniata 
District.  Bro.  Gravbill  and  I served  together  for  several  years 
until  his  physical  condition  hindered  his  activity  in  public 
church  work.  However,  many  times  I went  to  his  home  and 
sought  answers  to  questions  that  were  confronting  the  church. 

The  day  that  the  Lord  took  Bro.  Gravbill  to  be  with  Him, 
I became  very  lonely.  Until  that  moment  I had  someone  in 
whom  to  confide  in  matters  that  demanded  responsible  de- 
cisions. Now,  however,  it  seemed  that  I had  no  one.  This 
was  an  experience  that  brought  me  closer  to  the  Lord. 

In  19.54  I was  called  to  serve  on  the  Foreign  Missions 
Council  which  is  a liaison  between  the  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities  and  the  church  administra- 
tion of  the  Lancaster  Mennonite  Church. 

This  service  requires  a close  relationship  to  the  mission- 
aries and  the  emerging  church  around  the  world.  This  experi- 
ence has  been  most  enriching  to  me.  I have  had  opportu- 
nities to  sit  with  the  national  churches.  I have  witnessed  the 
Lord’s  work  when  nationals  found  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
and  wholly  responded  to  the  call,  literally  giving  their  bodies 
as  living  sacrifices  unto  God  and  allowing  the  Spirit  of  God 


to  move  upon  them  greatly. 

Upon  returning  from  one  of  these  deputation  visits  I was 
so  moved  by  how  the  Spirit  of  God  was  working  in  the 
national  churches,  and  seeing  the  United  States  churches 
very  complacent,  materialistic,  selfish,  and  independent,  I 
longed  to  go  back  to  the  foreign  countries  where  the  Spirit 
of  God  was  at  work.  I struggled  but  the  Lord  clearly  spoke. 
“I  have  not  called  you  to  be  a missionary  in  any  special 
country.  I have  called  you  to  be  a missionary  for  the  world, 
which  includes  the  United  States,  your  congregation,  your 
district,  and  each  person  in  the  community.’’ 

The  Lord  searched  my  heart  and  I cried,  “What  is  my 
message?  I am  so  powerless.  O Lord,  speak  to  me.”  The 
answer  came  through  the  Word  of  God  and  from  the  sharing 
experiences  of  my  dear  brethren  of  other  nations.  I began 
to  see  myself  as  very  feeble  in  my  own  strength,  working 
and  struggling  until  exhausted.  I was  of  such  little  help  and 
was  failing  to  be  an  exemplary  Christian  in  witnessing  to 
other  folks.  I began  to  seek  Jesus  Christ  as  the  center  of 
everything  Christian  and  I praise  the  Lord  that  He  re- 
vealed Himself  to  me  in  a new  way. 

Now  with  a deeper  approach  I became  happy  to  take  up 
the  work,  sensing  that  Jesus  makes  all  things  possible  and 
that  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  performs  miracles  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  It  is  my  duty  to  have  faith  in  my  Christ  while 
He  performs  His  work. 

Today  by  God’s  grace  we  see  Jesus  at  work  and  for  me  it 
is  as  the  Apostle  Paul  writes,  “It  is  not  I but  Christ  that 
dwelleth  in  me.  God  had  used  my  brethren  and  sisters  in 
Africa  to  answer  my  cry  for  deliverance  from  myself,  and  by 
their  sharing  with  me  their  simple  faith  in  the  Christ  whom 
they  knew,  I found  a new  dimension  of  faith  in  Jesus  — not 
only  salvation  but  also  in  daily  living  for  my  Lord.  This 
brought  me  a joy  and  a liberty  in  Christ.  It  gave  me  a 
passion  to  help  every  member  of  the  brotherhood  be  happy 
and  enjoy  the  freedom  in  Christ  Jesus. 

I thank  God  many  times  for  the  personal  problems  He 
allowed  me  to  encounter.  Although  these  problems  were  not 
pleasant  to  the  flesh  it  was  in  those  times  that  I was  at  a 
complete  loss  to  know  what  to  do  that  I learned  to  tell  my 
Lord  about  it  in  prayer  and  then  to  trust  Him  in  faith  for 
the  answer.  I marvel  at  His  closeness  and  the  rest  that  He 
gives  me,  when  at  His  own  selected  time  He  answers  the 
problems  and  permits  me  to  witness  His  handiwork  when  I 
do  so  little. 

Today  I humbly  confess  I’ve  only  entered  into  the  glory  of 
His  grace  in  a very  small  measure.  However,  in  today’s 
pressures,  conflicts,  and  sin  which  have  a tendency  to  make 
one  shrink  and  cry,  “How  long,  how  long,  O God?’  I also 
hear  His  kind  voice  which  is  saying  the  time  is  short  and 
no  age  before  has  had  greater  opportunity  to  feed  the  hungry 
people. 

If  the  Lord  grants  me  a few  more  years,  I long  for  and  ex- 
pect Him  to  lead  me  a few  more  steps  into  His  glory.  I 
desire  to  walk  closer  day  by  day  with  Him.  Looking  forward 
with  great  expectancy  for  that  day  when  He  will  give  me  a 
new  dimension  and  comprehension  of  His  greater  glory  in 
the  world  beyond.  D 
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Nurture  Lookout 


sss  Seminars 


There  will  be  two  Sunday  school  superintendents  seminars 
in  1970,  one  at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center,  the 
other  at  Camp  Amigo.  There  will  be  work  and  learning 
experiences  to  get  things  moving  in  your  congregation.  Those 
who  attend  will  have  a great  time,  but  they  can  also  expect 
to  return  home  with  a new  sense  of  responsibility  because 
they  will  have  been  exposed  to  much  that  is  possible  in 
congregational  Christian  education. 

Here  is  the  program: 


Friday  evening 
Saturday  a.m. 

p.m. 

evening 

Sunday  a.m. 


Getting  Started 

“Planning  the  Teaching  Program 
“Creative  Wavs  of  Teaching” 
“Superintendents  Are  People,  Too 
“Using  All  Available  Settings ” 
“Creative  Methods  Demonstrated” 


The  resource  people  are  J.  J.  Hostetler,  Paul  Lederach, 
Daniel  Hertzler,  Arnold  Cressman,  Paul  Shank,  and  Art 
Smoker. 

Those  who  can  come  are  Sunday  school  leaders  (men  and 
women),  pastors  and  wives,  congregational  Christian  educa- 
tion leaders,  conference  Christian  education  cabinets,  and 
leaders  of  youth  groups. 

Cost  for  one  person  is  $25.  If  three  or  more  persons  par- 
ticipate from  one  congregation,  the  cost  is  reduced  to  $20 
each.  This  is  to  encourage  leadership  clusters,  since  several 
people  from  a congregation  can  precipitate  action  much 
better  than  one  or  two. 

The  dates  for  the  seminars  are  as  follows:  January  9-11  at 
Laurelville  Church  Center,  Route  2,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  15666; 
February  20-22  at  Camp  Amigo,  Route  3,  Sturgis,  Mich. 
49091. 

Your  Mennonite  Commission  for  Christian  Education  is 
sponsoring  these  seminars  to  help  congregations  directly. 
Increasingly,  churches  are  having  difficulty  finding  good 
teachers,  keeping  the  interest  of  learners,  capturing  the 
imagination  of  young  people,  using  creative  methods,  and 
generating  conversation  between  age  groups,  sexes,  and 
th  ose  who  hold  differing  opinions.  These  seminars  will  deal 
with  all  these  problems.  Participants  will  share  in  the  proc- 
ess of  helping  each  other.  Together  as  a truly  Anabaptist 
discerning  community,  we  will  find  the  answers  that  Christ 
in  our  midst  is  calling  us  to.  It  will  be  exciting  and  richly 
rewarding.  Don  t miss  it,  even  if  you  need  to  twist  an  arm 
or  two  to  be  sent  by  your  church.  Or  take  a positive  tack, 
announce  you  are  going  on  your  own  and  ask,  “Who  will 
come  along?”  Ask  your  superintendent  to  go. 

— Arnold  Cressman 
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By  Still  Waters 

“But  God  forbid  that  I should  glory,  save  in  the 
cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is 
crucified  unto  me  and  I unto  the  world”  (Gal.  6:14). 

How  can  a cross  become  a symbol  of  hope?  The 
gallows  or  guillotine  or  firing  squad  never  are  thought 
of  as  such  a symbol.  Yet  the  cross,  the  cruelest  instru- 
ment of  death  ever  devised,  is  placed  high  on  churches, 
altars,  and  hillsides  as  a symbol  of  hope. 

Previous  to  Christ  s crucifixion  the  cross  was  a sym- 
bol of  defeat.  It  spoke  of  shame,  punishment,  and  weak 
ness,  for  the  one  dying  on  a cross  was  exposed  to  every 
passerby,  he  was  suffering  severe  judgment  for  his 
sin,  and  he  was  helpless  to  stop  it. 

In  contrast  the  cross  now  stands  as  the  symbol  of  love, 
forgiveness,  and  power.  For  at  the  center  of  the  centu- 
ries God  placed  a cross  and  on  that  cross  He  demonstrat- 
ed the  depth  and  length,  the  width  and  breadth  of  His 
love  for  us.  Through  the  cross  is  preached  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin  because  Christ  died  in  our  place  and  God 
savs  that  if  we,  by  faith,  accept  that  fact  we  are  for- 
given. The  cross  also  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion because  it  is  through  Christ’s  death  that  we  can 
experience  resurrected,  new  life. 

Yes  the  cross  is  the  symbol  of  hope  and  that  in 
which  we  glory. 

“In  the  cross  of  Christ  I glory. 

Towering  o’er  the  wrecks  of  time; 

All  the  light  of  sacred  story. 

Gathers  round  its  head  sublime.” 


To  Think  About 

How  well  most  people  like  hard  work  depends  on  whether 
they  are  doing  it  or  paying  for  it. 

He  who  is  not  liberal  with  what  he  has  deceives  him- 
self when  he  thinks  he  would  be  liberal  if  he  had  more. 

Courage  is  the  leadership  of  good  causes  rather  than  the 
opposition  to  bad  ones. — Ward. 

o © o 

The  people  who  are  the  most  bigoted  are  the  people  who 
have  no  conviction  at  all. — Chesterton. 

Has  any  man  ever  attained  to  inner  harmony  by  pondering 
the  experience  of  others?  Not  since  the  world  began!  He 
must  pass  through  the  fire. — Fyodor  Dostoyevski. 

I have  read  in  Plato  and  Cicero  sayings  that  are  very  wise 
and  verv  beautiful;  but  I never  read  in  either  of  them: 
“Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden.” 
— St.  Augustine. 
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Enter  as  a Child 

When  we  think  of  Jesus’  statement  about  receiving  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  a child  does,  we  too  often  think  only  of 
such  characteristics  as  dependence  and  need.  But  there  are 
other  characteristics  of  a child  which  we  need  a great  deal 
— such  as  unrealized  potential,  openness  to  new  ideas, 
complete  confidence  and  faith  in  the  future. 

A child  has  unrealized  possibilities.  So  also  in  the  kingdom 
into  which  we  are  born  not  as  full-grown  saints,  but  as  God’s 
dear  children.  Our  potential  is  unlimited  in  Christ.  Think 
again  of  the  first  disciples.  Who  in  their  day  dreamed  these 
poor  persons  would  be  about  the  only  persons  of  their  age 
to  be  remembered  today?  About  the  only  other  persons 
recalled  today  from  their  age  are  those  who  had  some  re- 
lationship to  them  or  the  kingdom  they  represented.  So 
anyone  who  really  receives  the  kingdom  of  God  as  they  did 
has  unrealized  and  unlimited  potential.  Paul,  in  Ephesians, 
says  that  God  is  just  waiting  to  show  forth  the  same  power 
in  us  who  believe  that  He  showed  in  Christ  when  He 
raised  Him  from  the  dead. 

In  addition  a child  has  openness  to  new  ideas.  As  we  be- 
come older  we  tend  to  become  status  quo  holders  and  staid 
by  nature.  We  become  so  set  that  it  is  difficult  to  convert 
persons  over  thirty  on  anything.  But  one  of  the  things 
Christ  does  for  a person  who  enters  the  kingdom  in  the 
spirit  of  a child  is  that  He  puts  within  such  not  only  an  open- 
ness to  new  light  but  also  a great  longing  to  know  more  and 
more  new'  light.  New  ideas  no  longer  frighten.  Rather,  an 
entire  new  life  has  begun  and  all  things  become  new. 

A child  also  lives  with  confidence.  He  trusts  his  parents 
and  others  completely,  unless  he  has  learned  to  mistrust 
because  such  have  failed  him.  But  the  child  has  little  difficulty 
believing  in  the  supernatural  or  that  his  needs  will  be  pro- 
vided for  tomorrow.  To  enter  the  kingdom,  therefore,  as  a 
child  means  to  believe  explicitly  the  promises  of  God.  It  is 
to  have  such  confidence  in  Him  for  each  tomorrow  that  come 
weal  or  woe,  sunshine  or  shadow,  nothing  can  happen  out- 
side His  will.  For,  as  Spurgeon  one  time  said,  “If  we  are 
in  God’s  will  we  are  as  safe  here  as  in  heaven  itself.” 

Finally,  a child  faces  the  future  in  faith.  A child  does  not 
dread  tomorrow.  The  natural  thing  for  a child  is  to  be  taken 
up  with  what  is  going  on  today.  But  he  also  always  antici- 
pates tomorrow.  His  hopes  are  high.  To  enter  the  kingdom 
as  a child  is  to  believe  that  God  is  as  much  the  God  of 
tomorrow  as  of  yesterday  and  today.  It  is  to  work  todav  with 
complete  trust  and  rest,  yet  knowing  that  all  the  tomorrows 
will  be  brighter  because  under  His  rule  and  protection  we 
will  know  Him  better.  His  way  will  be  clearer.  And  we  will 
understand  ourselves  better  because  He  is  in  each  tomorrow. 

— D. 


This  Sounds  Positive 

Someone  shared  with  me  the  startling  report  of  what 
happened  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Nevada  at 
Reno.  This  university  had  a demonstration.  That,  of  course, 
doesn’t  sound  startling  or  strange.  The  startling  thing  was 
that  on  Oct.  17  the  university  demonstrated  for  the  president 
N.  Edd  Miller. 

When  the  president  arrived  on  campus  at  6:30  a.m.  for  his 
usual  12-hour  day,  he  sensed  something  was  up.  Then  2,000 
students  massed  on  campus,  carrying  bullhorns,  placards,  and 
banging  garbage  can  lids.  Chanting,  “We  want  Edd,”  the 
students  took  their  president  to  the  administration  building, 
where  he  stood  blinking  back  tears  while  Student  Body 
President  Jim  Hardesty  said,  “We  want  you  to  know  the  ap- 
preciation we  have  for  you.” 

Students  worked  in  secret  for  days  to  prepare  the  demon- 
stration. A thousand  helium  balloons  dotted  the  air,  a plaque 
and  a present  were  presented  to  Dr.  Miller  and  his  wife, 
and  students  read  dozens  of  telegrams  solicited  from  friends 
of  the  president  and  educators  around  the  country. 

After  a luncheon,  police  arrived  on  campus  to  escort  the 
president  and  his  wife  to  the  airport  for  a student-paid 
weekend  in  San  Francisco.  It  was  not  pointed  out  how  the 
president’s  72  hours  of  work  for  the  week  was  handled.  But 
support  like  that  should  cut  down  on  some  of  the  work.  One 
wonders  how  long  some  presidents  work  where  the  opposi- 
tion seems  predominant. 

Might  help  all  around  if  we  had  more  demonstrations  of 
this  sort.  — D. 


Christmas  Greetings 

In  the  September  2 Gospel  Herald  an  article  appeared 
which  proposed  that  members  of  the  church  send  greetings 
to  friends  in  the  brotherhood  this  Christmas  through  the 
pages  of  Gospel  Herald  rather  than  by  sending  cards.  This 
was  one  of  numerous  suggestions  given  as  to  how  to  help 
in  meeting  the  needs  today  as  well  as  how  to  avoid  being 
caught  up  in  an  increasingly  secular  emphasis. 

What  would  ordinarily  be  spent  for  cards  (the  amount  of 
money  spent  last  year  for  sending  greeting  cards  was  about 
$15.00  per  hundred)  should  be  placed  in  an  envelope,  marked 
“Christmas  Sharing  Fund”  and  placed  in  the  regular  offering. 
Or  you  might  use  the  coupon  found  in  this  Gospel  Herald. 
It  is  of  course  hoped  that  this  gift  be  above  what  would  be 
given  ordinarily  for  the  Christmas  Sharing  Fund. 

Names  listed  on  pages  1055,  1056  are  those  who  re- 
sponded in  time  to  be  listed  in  this  issue. — D. 
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The  Church 
and  Evangelism 
in  a Day  of 
Revolution 


By  Leighton  Ford 


In  London’s  Highgate  Cemetery  a huge  granite  pillar 
stands  atop  the  grave  of  Karl  Marx.  On  it  is  a bust  of  Marx, 
his  cheeks  puffed  out  like  Kris  Kringle,  his  eyes  set  deep 
and  resolute.  Chiseled  on  the  granite  is  this  dictum  of  the 
father  of  communism:  “The  philosophers  have  only  inter- 

preted the  world.  The  point  is  to  change  it. 

I agree  with  Karl  Marx!  The  world  needs  to  be  changed! 
But  how?  That  is  the  point. 

But  what  has  evangelism  to  do  with  revolution?  Just  this 
— that  Christ’s  work  never  goes  on  in  a vacuum,  and  today 
the  Christian  church  is  being  called  to  evangelize  people 
caught  up  in  cataclysmic  change. 

This  truth  was  smashed  into  my  heart  nearly  a decade  ago, 
as  a friend  and  I were  flying  in  Africa.  Africa  was  throbbing 
with  the  great  drive  for  freedom;  the  thunder  of  change  was 
in  the  air.  My  friend  handed  his  Bible  to  me,  pointing  to 
this  passage  from  Jeremiah:  “The  word  of  the  Lord  came 
to  me  . . . saying,  ‘What  do  you  see?’  And  . . . [Jeremiah] 
said,  ‘I  see  a boiling  pot,  a seething  cauldron.  ...’  ’’ 

“A  seething  cauldron.  That  is  a perfect  image  to  de- 
scribe our  world  — an  age  shaken  and  convulsed  by  the  most 
fantastic  revolutions  of  all  time.  When  the  mobs  stormed  the 
Bastille  in  1789  to  start  the  French  Revolution,  King  Louis 
is  said  to  have  remarked,  “This  is  a revolt.’’  Someone  re- 
plied, “No  sir,  this  is  a revolution.’’  Indeed,  this  is  the  mark 
of  our  age  — not  an  isolated  revolt,  but  total  revolution. 

Revolution  is  change  — total,  constant,  irresistible,  rapid, 
pervasive  change  — which  affects  every  part  of  our  lives.  In 
America  there  is  a demographic  revolution  as  great  groups  of 

Leighton  Ford,  associate  evangelist  of  the  Billy  Graham  Evangelistic  Association, 
delivered  this  address  at  the  U S.  Congress  on  Evangelism  held  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  Sept.  8-13. 


humanity  move  about  in  gigantic  population  shifts.  By  1980 
the  Christian  church  will  find  its  evangelistic  mission  focused 
on  the  90  percent  of  all  Americans  who  will  live  in  great 
strip  cities,  already  dubbed  with  such  revolting  (!)  names  as 
Boswash,  Chipitt,  and  Sansan.  We  live,  too,  in  a blindingly 
fast  technological  revolution.  From  the  time  telegraph  was 
discovered  until  it  was  commercially  applied  took  112  years; 
for  transistors  that  application  gap  shrank  to  five  years!  Our 
exploding  technology  is  like  all  the  rockets  at  Cape  Kennedy 
going  off  at  once  in  some  Fourth  of  July  spectacular! 

The  strange  plight  of  modern  man  is  that  while  his 
knowledge  is  exploding,  the  whole  idea  of  “true  truth,”  truth 
which  is  the  opposite  of  falsehood,  is  disappearing.  In  art,  , 
philosophy,  theology,  and  the  total  pattern  of  his  thinking, 
20th-century  man  seeks  to  escape  from  reason.  Everything 
is  relative.  This  has  led  inevitably  to  a moral  revolution,  the  ^ 
shift  from  an  absolute  ethic  to  a situation  ethic,  from  a mo- 
rality based  on  God  s eternal  law  to  one  based  on  man’s 
personal  “likes.” 

Neither  pot  nor  pornography  form  the  moral  crisis  of  our 
time.  That  crisis  lies  in  the  widely  held  assumption  that  no  , 
moral  standard  is  really  important.  There  have  always  been 
those  who  have  violated  society’s  moral  codes,  but  has  there 
ever  been  a generation  which  repudiated  the  very  idea  of 
any  binding  standard? 

All  these  changes  are  compounded  by  the  communications 
revolution  which  has  shrunk  this  planet  into  one  world  and 
extended  our  eves  to  the  moon.  The  immediacv  of  the 
media,  especially  TV,  has  placed  us  all  in  what  Marshall 
McLuhan  calls  a “global  village.  Today’s  news  today  is  not 
just  what’s  happened;  it’s  what’s  happening! 

The  children  of  the  electronic  age  are  the  first  generation 
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ever  to  know  more  than  their  parents!  When  young  people 
say  that  those  over  thirty  don’t  understand,  they  may  be 
arrogant,  but  they  are  also  partly  right.  Most  of  the  changes 
„ we’ve  mentioned  have  taken  place  in  the  past  thirty  years. 
Those  of  us  born  before  1939  are  like  immigrants,  feeling 
our  way  around  a new  land.  Only  the  young  know  this 
world  as  natives  know  their  own  country.  Change  is  the 
natural  habitat  of  today’s  youth. 

To  those  of  you  under  thirty,  I say:  We  need  to  hear  you. 
„ In  two  years  the  average  age  in  America  will  be  twenty- 
four.  The  task  of  confronting  this  changing  age  with  a 
changeless  Christ  belongs  largely  to  you.  Yours  is  the  vocal 
i generation,  so  don’t  be  silent  here!  Listen  and  learn.  But 
speak.  Tell  it  like  it  is.  Plead.  Provoke.  Make  us  mad  if  you 
have  to.  Do  it  with  love  and  humility.  But  do  it! 

Revolution  also  means  radical  political  change.  A few  years 
ago  that  prospect  seemed  very  remote  on  this  continent. 
Did  you  ever  think  you  would  live  to  see  a revolution  in 
America?  Yet  today  the  radical  extremist  groups  in  our 
society  call  for  just  that.  What  the  radicals  have  in  mind  is 
not  akin  to  the  American  Revolution,  with  its  limited  goals. 

I*  Their  vision  is  much  closer  to  the  French  and  communist 
revolutions,  which  totally  rejected  the  old  regimes.  Radicals 
in  contemporary  America  have  made  their  goal  clear:  they 
< are  convinced  that  American  society  is  so  corrupt  and  so  un- 
workable that  the  system  cannot  be  changed;  it  must  be 
destroyed.  When  asked  what  they  have  to  replace  it,  many 
( of  them  answer  that  this  is  not  their  concern.  It  should  be 
ours,  for  they  are  out  to  create  a vacuum  which  would  quickly 
be  filled  by  totalitarianism  of  the  left  or  the  right. 

Yet  we  dare  not  be  blind  to  the  lesson  all  modern  revo- 
lutions have  taught:  when  men  of  privilege  abuse  their 
power,  and  refuse  justice,  sooner  or  later  upheaval  will  come. 
President  Kennedy  put  it  memorably:  “He  who  makes  peace- 
ful revolution  impossible  makes  violent  revolution  inevitable, 
r Today  revolution  is  fueled  by  the  freedom  drive  which  is 
surging  up  through  the  entire  world  of  men  — the  struggle 
for  identity,  dignity,  security,  and  equality.  In  America  the 
flash  points  of  the  freedom  revolution  are  poverty  and  racism. 

The  poor  we  have  always  had  with  us,  but  the  gap  yawns 
wider  every  year.  The  new  factor  is  that  poor  people  are 
learning  that  not  everyone  is  poor  and  that  change  is  pos- 
sible. Put  a TV  in  a ghetto,  let  a slum  mother  see  ads  for 
low-calorie  dog  foods  and  electric  toothbrushes  when  her 
baby  has  had  his  ears  chewed  off  by  a rat,  and  you’ve  got 
a revolution! 

Racism  is  not  just  a problem  of  the  South,  or  of  America, 
or  of  the  white  man.  It  is  a worldwide  symptom  of  sin.  But 
God  has  told  us  to  confess  our  own  sins,  not  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  I hold  no  brief  for  James  Forman’s  Black 
Manifesto.  Yet  if  our  reaction  is  simply  to  lash  back  at  For- 
man, and  if  we  do  not  seek  to  heal  the  gaping,  aching, 
rubbed-raw  wounds  of  racial  strife,  then  we  shall  deserve 
“the  fire  next  time.” 

It  is  to  the  shame  of  the  Christian  church  that  we  have 
been  so  slow  to  face  the  demands  of  the  gospel  in  the  racial 
revolution  of  our  time.  With  some  notable  exceptions,  we 


have  moved  only  when  we  have  been  run  over  from  behind. 
We  have  enjoyed,  many  of  us,  our  privileged  position  at  the 
“white  hand  of  God.” 

What,  you  may  ask,  does  this  have  to  do  with  evangelism? 
Well,  let  me  ask  what  kind  of  gospel  we  are  preaching 
when  a church  sends  missionaries  to  convert  Africans,  but 
suggests  to  the  black  American  that  he  go  to  his  own  church 
with  his  own  kind?  Why  should  the  black  man  listen  to  us 
talk  about  a home  in  heaven,  when  we  refuse  to  make  him  at 
home  in  our  neighborhood  and  our  schools?  What,  I ask  you, 
does  this  not  have  to  do  with  evangelism? 

The  right  of  men  to  freedom,  dignity,  and  respect  comes 
directly  from  the  Bible,  from  the  story  that  God  made  man, 
that  God  loves  man,  and  that  the  Son  of  God  laid  down  His 
life  for  man.  This  is  the  ultimate  source  of  human  worth. 
The  whole  idea  that  the  course  of  history  can  be  altered 
and  that  man  is  not  the  slave  of  fate  arises  from  the  Chris- 
tian view  that  history  moves  toward  a climax  in  the  return 
of  Christ. 

What  then  should  be  the  stance  of  the  Christian  church 
in  an  age  of  revolution? 

Some  call  for  the  blind  rejection  of  all  revolution;  others 
demand  a naive  acceptance  of  all  revolution.  Some  would 
like  to  ignore  change;  others  would  like  to  baptize  change 
as  the  new  messiah.  As  responsible  Christians  we  must  re- 
ject both  extremes. 

We  cannot  be  worthy  of  our  high  calling  if  we  try  to  keep 
God  in  some  private,  undisturbed  corner  of  our  lives,  and  ig- 
nore the  strong  driving  winds  of  change.  While  revolution 
was  raging  in  Petrograd  in  1917,  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  was  in  session  a few  blocks  away  having  a hot 
debate  — about  what  color  of  vestments  their  priests  should 
wear!  God  help  us  if  we  strain  at  gnats  while  the  camels  of 
revolution  are  marching! 

Some  change  should  be  opposed.  We  Christians  have  a 
stake  in  preserving  the  historic  truth  of  the  gospel  and  the 
worthy  values  of  the  past.  Like  Jeremiah  we  say,  “Ask  for 
the  ancient  paths,  where  the  good  way  is.  But  we  also 
know  that  sin  infects  every  man  and  every  human  institu- 
tion. So  we  need  a holy  discontent  with  the  status  quo. 
The  gospel  calls  for  constant  change.  Conversion  is  a change 
of  direction.  Repentance  is  a change  of  mind.  The  Christian 
life  is  a continual  change  from  glory  to  glory. 

We  cannot  identify  our  gospel  with  the  past  and  oppose 
all  change.  God  is  not  tied  to  17th-century  English,  18th- 
century  hymns,  19th-century  architecture,  and  20th-century 
cliches.  God  is  constantly  prodding  us  as  He  did  the  people  of 
Israel  and  saying,  “Strike  your  tents  and  move  on!” 

The  naive  approval  of  revolution  is  an  equally  foolish 
mistake.  There  are  those  who  would  recast  Jesus  into  the 
patron  saint  of  guerrilla  fighters,  and  see  the  church’s  task  as 
being  “the  handmaiden  or  waterbov  of  world  revolution. 
One  theologian  lists  the  various  changes  going  on  in  the 
world  and  concludes,  “God  is  in  all  these  revolutions.  I 
think  it’s  fair  to  reply:  How  do  you  know?  How  does  one 
know  whether  it  is  God  or  the  devil  at  work  in  revolution? 
Jesus  told  of  a house  where  one  demon  was  cast  out  and 
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seven  more  came  in.  A revolution  that  takes  place  in  a 
spiritual  vacuum  will  open  the  door  wide  for  the  invasion  of 
the  demons! 

Communism  is  a prime  example.  We  should  repudiate  the 
efforts  to  couple  evangelism  with  a crude,  sword-rattling 
anticommunism.  Yet  we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  the  bru- 
talities that  have  marked  the  communist  movement.  This 
ruthlessness  is  more  than  the  excess  of  a young  revolution. 
It  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  an  atheistic  doctrine  which 
deifies  the  system  and  dehumanizes  man. 

A close  link  has  been  forged  between  sexual  rebellion 
and  political  subversion.  There  is  something  demonic  about 
the  obsession  with  the  obscene.  The  sex  of  the  sixties  is  sick. 
It’s  a symptom  of  spiritual  rebellion,  of  man’s  attempt  to 
tear  down  his  relationship  with  his  Maker.  Time  recently  not- 
ed that  four-letter  words  have  become  a tool  of  protest 
against  the  Establishment.  The  “Playboy’’  philosophy  of  sex 
as  recreation  is  almost  outdated;  it  is  now  sex  as  revolution. 
If  we  ignore  this  connection  between  sexual  and  political 
anarchy,  and  go  around  patting  all  the  radical  revolutionar- 
ies on  the  head  as  God’s  secret  agents,  then  we  are  spiri- 
tually blind,  theologically  naive,  and  politically  stupid. 

The  abuse  of  drugs  is  another  part  of  the  anarchist  rebel- 
lion. Herbert  Marcuse,  the  oracle  of  the  New  Left,  has  called 
for  a fight  to  legalize  marijuana  as  “a  means  of  total  opposi- 
tion. 

Faced  with  these  realities  the  Christian  cannot  blindly 
approve  all  revolution.  There  is  really  only  one  course  open 
to  us:  neither  to  be  total  resisters  nor  total  rebels,  but  to  be 
revolutionaries  — Christian-style! 

Charles  Malik,  the  distinguished  Christian  statesman  from 
Lebanon,  has  said  that  the  “West  is  afraid  of  being  revolu- 
tionary. Is  he  right?  If  so,  then  we  are  traitors  to  our 
Christian  heritage.  History’s  greatest  revolution  began  not 
under  a red  star  in  Petrograd  in  1917,  but  under  the  star  of 
Bethlehem  two  thousand  years  ago  in  the  cradle  where  God 
invaded  history.  In  Jesus  Christ,  God  began  the  great  revers- 
al. Human  categories  were  turned  upside  down  and  the 
proud  and  the  humble,  the  mighty  and  the  weak,  the  rich 
and  the  poor  switched  places. 

The  early  Christians  were  a band  of  revolutionaries, 
Christian-style.  The  Book  of  Acts  gives  us  a series  of 
glimpses  of  them  scattered  in  the  cities  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. 

At  Jerusalem  you  see  an  economic  revolution!  “All  who 
believed  were  together  and  had  all  things  in  common  (Acts 
2:44). 

In  Antioch  you  see  a social  revolution!  In  the  church  at 
Antioch  there  were  prophets  and  teachers,  Barnabas,  Symeon 
who  was  called  Niger,  Lucius  of  Cvrene,  Manaen  a member 
of  the  court  of  Herod  the  tetrarch,  and  Saul’  (Acts  13:1). 
They  were  two  Jews,  two  Africans,  and  a Roman  aristocrat! 
All  races  and  classes  had  become  beautiful  in  Christ! 

In  Corinth  you  see  a moral  revolution!  Corinth  was  a 
cesspool  of  evil  and  perversion.  Yet  Paul,  writing  to  the 
Christians  in  that  city,  catalogs  the  vices  of  Corinth  and  then 
exclaims:  “And  such  were  some  of  you.  But  you  were 
washed,  you  were  sanctified,  you  were  justified  in  the  name 


of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  in  the  Spirit  of  our  God’’  (1  Cor. 
6:11).  At  the  end  of  the  Book  of  Acts  you  see  Paul  in  Rome 
— a spiritual  revolutionary  at  work!  “And  he  lived  there 
two  whole  years  at  his  own  expense,  and  welcomed  all  who 
came  to  him,  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God  and  teaching 
about  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ’’  (Acts  28:30,  31).  When  these 
Christians  showed  up  in  Thessalonica  their  enemies  paid 
them  a backhanded  compliment  and  said,  “These  men  who  I' 
have  turned  the  world  upside  down  have  come  here  also.’’ 

One  of  our  main  failures  in  evangelism  has  been  “under-  ,! 
sell.’  We  have  made  the  gospel  seem  cheap,  tame,  and  dull. 
We  ought  to  be  saying  to  the  students  and  the  people  of  the  i 
world,  “We  too  are  revolutionaries!  We  too  want  to  see  ■ 
things  changed.  But  we  believe  only  one  revolution  is  big 
enough,  and  deep  enough,  and  powerful  enough  to  change 
the  world.  It  will  take  everything  you’ve  got  — but  come 
join  Christ’s  revolution! 

Ponder  those  pictures  of  the  early  Christians.  What  impres- 
sion do  you  get?  Here  was  a revolutionary  God,  releasing 
revolutionary  power  through  a revolutionary  community,  in 
revolutionary  action.  These  are  still  the  essential  ingredients 
in  the  Christian  recipe  for  revolution.  (to  be  continued) 


Want  a special  blessing?  Fill  out  coupon  on  page 
1064. 


Touch  of  Stars 

By  Emily  Sargent  Councilman 

The  starlight  covers  earth  tonight.  . . . 

Once  there  came  the  splendor  of  the  Lord 
To  shine  upon  the  shepherds  keeping  watch. 
When  angels  sang  their  glorias 
And  heralded  the  Savior's  birth. 

The  hush  of  starlight  fills  the  world. 

Reflecting  yet  the  rays  of  one  bright  star 
That  pierced  all  barriers  of  time  and  space 
And  brought  men  wise  in  ancient  arts 
To  find  the  Child  and  worship  Him. 

Now  starlight  calms  the  waiting  earth. 

As  when  it  fell  upon  a lowly  door.  . . . 

Some  still  look  up  in  love  and  enter  in 
Where  men  meet  Holy  God  in  man 
And  worship  Him  in  brotherhood. 

I would  receive  His  touch  of  stars. 

Learn  to  live  His  will,  reflect  His  light. 

Knowing  He  would  reach  all  humankind 
With  God-appointed  hands — knowing 
He  dissolves  earth  s wall  of  night. 

— from  Christian  Home,  copyright  1964  by  the 
Graded  Press  and  used  by  permission. 
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Conversation  with  Erna 

By  Maynard  Shelly 


* Erna  asked  questions  faster  than  I could  answer  them.  So 
I didn  t try. 

Were  there  evil  forces  at  work  trying  to  destroy  the 
church?  Weren’t  some  of  these  the  people  in  our  denomina- 
tion? Why  didn  t the  church  do  something  to  stop  them? 

This  voung  grandmother  loved  her  church  and  had  always 
been  a faithful  member.  Erna  faithfully  brought  her  children 
to  church  school  during  their  growing  years,  anxious  that 
they  should  have  a good  religious  training.  Now  she  won- 
dered. Had  she  done  the  wrong  thing? 

Last  winter  she  went  to  hear  a visiting  minister  in  a 
j neighboring  church.  From  him  Erna  heard  about  communism 
,,  which  was  conspiring  in  the  church  and  in  the  nation  to  de- 
stroy all  that  its  good  people  loved.  She  heard  about  a plot 
to  destroy  the  morals  of  the  nation  through  programs  of  sex 
i-  education  in  the  public  school.  The  ecumenical  movement  was 
robbing  the  church  of  its  old-time  religion.  Schemes  to 
fluoridate  the  public  water  supply  were  a threat  to  the  com- 
munity’s health.  Psychoanalysis  and  mental  health  programs 
weakened  the  resistance  of  the  people  even  more. 

w 

Books  and  Preaching 

After  listening  to  the  visiting  minister,  Erna  ordered  some 
j of  the  books  he  had  suggested.  Now  that  her  children  had 
left  home  to  raise  their  own  families,  Erna  had  much  more 
time  to  read.  And  her  reading  confirmed  the  fears  that  had 
P been  raised  as  did  some  radio  programs  that  she  discovered 
' and  started  listening  to. 

She  read  that  Robert  Welch,  founder  of  the  John  Birch 
I Society,  had  once  said,  “Communist  influences  are  now  in 
! almost  complete  control  of  our  Federal  Government. 

Erna  met  Billy  James  Hargis  who  says  much  the  same 

* thing  but  in  religious  language  that  proclaims  God’s  war 
against  communists  and  other  enemies.  “Only  the  Christian 
world  possesses  a Savior  who  has  one  day  promised  to  return 
and  completely  destroy  the  enemy,’  he  says.  “Only  the 
Christian  world  has  a Savior  and  a Destroyer.” 

Hargis  through  his  Christian  Crusade  preaches  no  gentle 
' Christ.  “A  communist  America:  must  it  be?”  he  asks.  “Only 
you  can  answer  that  question  by  your  selection  or  rejection 
of  Christ,  the  great  Destroyer.” 

Welch  and  Hargis  along  with  Carl  Mclntire  and  his  Twen- 
tieth Century  Reformation  Hour  are  the  best-known  names 
of  the  Far  Right,  a movement  that  has  a multitude  of 
1 ' apostles  in  two  thousand  other  organizations.  These  groups, 
many  of  them  with  a religious  orientation  and  a patriotic 
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appeal,  are  prolific  writers  and  broadcasters  with  7,000  radio 
and  television  programs  each  week,  thousands  of  books  and 
pamphlets,  and  periodicals  that  have  circulations  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  The  combined  income  of  these  groups 
exceeds  14  million  dollars  per  year. 

Yes,  there  is  also  a group  in  our  country  that  might  be 
called  the  Far  Left.  It  is  small  and  less  visible,  and  people 
like  Erna  get  more  information  about  it  through  the  right 
wing  which  claims  to  oppose  it  than  from  the  left  wing 
directly.  The  best-known  groups  are  the  Communist  Party 
with  a small  membership  of  12,000  along  with  some  radical 
groups  consisting  of  students.  The  chief  left  wing  campus 
group  is  the  Students  for  a Democratic  Society,  which  at  the 
moment  is  badly  split,  heavily  infiltrated  with  government 
spies,  virtually  immobilized. 

Compared  to  the  right  wing,  the  left  wing  extremists  are 
a ragtag  army  so  poorly  organized  that  they  often  do  not 
have  access  to  a duplicating  machine  to  print  a newsletter 
and  with  so  little  money  that  they  can  buy  no  radio  or  tele- 
vision time. 

Said  Stewart  Alsop  in  Newsweek  (Oct.  14,  1968),  “To  a 
remarkable  extent,  the  new  left  is  a gag,  jape,  or  put-on, 
a quality  that  distinguishes  it  from  the  solemnly  Marxist- 
Leninist  old  left.” 

Yet,  in  their  appeal  to  violence  and  their  open  intent  to 
destroy  society  (whether  always  serious  or  not),  the  left  wing 
groups  are  a threat  and  the  number  of  their  converts  is 
beginning  to  grow.  The  violence  of  the  Weatherman  faction 
of  the  SDS  this  past  October  in  Chicago  is  a tragic  demonstra- 
tion of  anarchism.  They  deserve  resistance  and  they  deserve 
watching.  But  they  cannot  be  met  by  the  tactics  suggested 
by  the  right  wing  groups. 

Why  Drawn  to  Extremism? 

While  she  talked  to  me,  Erna  held  a large  brown  envelope 
on  her  lap,  sometimes  fingering  it  nervously.  I knew  it  con- 
tainecTsome  of  the  many  pamphlets  and  magazines  from  right 
wing  groups  which  she  had  been  reading.  Had  I challenged 
any  of  the  accusations  she  had  made  about  communism  in 
church,  school,  and  nation,  she  would  have  spread  her 
material  out  before  me  and  dared  me  to  refute  it. 

Having  read  the  material  of  extremists,  both  left  and  right, 
for  over  twenty  years  and  having  a large  collection  of  it  in 
my  files  and  great  stacks  in  my  study,  I knew  that  I could 
spend  hours  trying  to  convince  her  that  most  of  what  she 
was  reading  were  half-truths  and  distorted  facts. 

But  as  Erna  turned  over  her  package  of  pamphlets,  per- 
haps hoping  that  I would  ask  her  about  it,  I decided  that 
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it  was  more  important  to  talk  to  Erna  than  to  her  pamphlets. 

So  we  talked  about  life  in  her  congregation.  Much  is 
wrong,  she  feels.  Asked  to  be  specific,  she  lists  the  usual 
aches  and  pains  that  congregations  face.  Disagreements  over 
building  programs  and  struggles  for  leadership  leave  hurts 
that  fester  during  the  years,  producing  bitterness  and  feel- 
ings of  guilt.  Erna  had  been  disowned  by  her  conservative 
congregation  in  her  youth  because  of  her  marriage  to  a man 
from  a less  conservative  congregation. 

Fear  and  frustration  mark  the  person  drawn  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  extremists.  Living  under  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war  for  twenty-five  years  has  understandably  taken  its  toll. 
And  recent  developments  in  our  world  have  been  frightening 
to  people  in  America  living  in  the  midst  of  prosperity.  God 
seems  to  be  blessing  the  nation,  but  the  nation  which  tradi- 
tionally has  had  a sense  of  divine  destiny,  is  unable  to  lead 
the  world.  In  recent  years,  it  has  not  been  able  to  win  wars 
as  in  Korea  and  Vietnam.  It  is  losing  friends  all  over  the 
world.  China  has  been  lost  and  turned  into  an  enemy. 

At  home,  other  changes  are  taking  place.  Racial  agitation 
and  unrest  is  disturbing  because  it  shows  up  the  ugly  side 
of  American  life,  a condition  that  adds  to  our  feelings  of 
guilt  and  distress.  The  leadership  of  the  country’s  statesmen  is 
called  into  question  sometimes  with  violent  protest  as  the 
nation’s  involvement  in  Vietnam  is  challenged  in  a way  that 
a war  has  rarely  been  opposed  by  a country’s  citizens.  And 
the  moral  and  social  values  of  the  older  generation  are  being 
called  into  question  by  the  young. 

How  does  the  extremist  explain  this?  He  sees  a con- 
spiracy supported  by  a worldwide  network  of  powers  plotting 
to  destroy  us.  These  plotters  are  usually  identified  as  com- 
munists or  communist  sympathizers.  It  becomes  an  easy 
game  to  play  — anyone  or  anything  that  is  strange  or  threat- 
ening is  a communist  or  the  plot  of  a communist  — beards, 
pornography,  fluoridation  of  water,  sex  education,  church 
unity,  social  justice. 

This  was  the  world  as  Erna  saw  it  and  as  I asked  her  if 
she  wanted  me  to  respond  to  what  she  told  me,  she  bright- 
ened, and  said,  “I  wish  you  would. 

I prayed  for  the  only  Spirit  that  could  drive  out  the  evil 
spirit  of  fear  and  I started  to  give  Erna  my  testimony  of  my 
faith  in  God,  looking  for  words  that  she  might  understand. 

I told  her  that  I could  only  agree  that  the  world  was  a 
fearful  place,  not  only  because  of  the  things  out  there  in  the 
world,  but  because  of  the  fears  that  roam  around  inside  us 
stirring  up  all  the  feelings  of  guilt  that  have  accumulated 
across  the  years.  No  one  can  carry  these  burdens  unaided. 

Yet,  we  believe  that  our  God  is  able  to  carry  us  through 
the  darkest  of  days.  He  has  brought  us  through  difficult 
times  in  the  past  and  we  have  an  assurance  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  that  God’s  power  can  take  the  darkness 
and  turn  it  into  light.  He  will  lift  the  load  of  guilt  and  fear 
from  our  shoulders.  If  we  cannot  answer  all  the  questions 
of  why  things  happen  as  they  do,  we  know  that  God’s  will 
is  the  thing  that  will  be  done.  God,  I assured  Erna,  desires 
to  bring  mankind  to  a better  and  brighter  world  and  in  the 
darkest  of  times  He  is  leading  us  and  caring  for  us. 

The  time  for  our  visit  had  run  out.  I admitted  that  I had 


really  not  answered  the  specific  questions  she  had  come  to  I" 
ask,  but  perhaps  we  had  dealt  with  the  problems  behind  the 
questions.  But  if  she  would  like  to  talk  about  these  things  0 
further,  she  should  feel  free  to  come  back  another  time. 

She  brightened  and  smiled.  “Yes,  I’d  like  to  do  that. 

Erna  was  an  extremist,  albeit,  a gentle  one,  and  as  she  n( 
left,  I hope  less  of  one.  She  had  accepted  the  philosophy  P 
of  extremism  because  it  gave  her  an  explanation  of  what  she  P* 
saw  happening  about  her. 

ca 

Results  of  Extremism  k 

Yet  not  all  encounters  with  extremists  end  so  happily,  p< 
even  for  me.  Congregations  have  been  split  and  their  witness  01 
destroyed  because  a small  group  has  accepted  the  extremist  k 
views  and  practices.  Ministers  have  been  defamed  and  re- 
moved from  office  as  a result  of  slander  and  suspicion  raised 
on  little  or  no  evidence. 

During  the  past  year,  the  almost  200  magazines  and  news- 
papers belonging  to  the  Associated  Church  Press  lost  a mil- 
lion and  one  half  in  circulation  after  steadily  increasing  its 
combined  circulations  for  many  years.  This  loss,  of  course, 
stems  from  no  single  cause,  but  we  know  that  right  wing  ' 
sympathizers  have  attacked  the  church  and  its  publications 
as  the  church  has  taken  a more  courageous  stand  for  social  ill 
justice,  a cause  that  has  drawn  considerable  fire.  A picture  n 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  has  meant  losses  of  tens  of  _ ( 
thousands  in  circulation  for  even  moderate  publications. 

Perhaps  the  worst  danger  of  the  extremists  is  not  what  t 
they  themselves  do  but  what  the  rest  of  us  do  in  order  not  s 
to  offend  them  or  to  avoid  an  encounter  with  them.  v 

Therefore  a congregation  postpones  doing  anything  for  f 
racial  justice  to  escape  the  label  of  communist  sympathizers 
(because  it  wanted  to  be,  more  accurately,  a Christ  sympa-  s 
thizer).  Nothing  is  said  about  selfish  nationalism  that  de- 
creases foreign  aid  in  favor  of  building  supersonic  aircraft 
for  the  rich  lest  the  church  be  accused  of  being  unpatriotic. 

No  leader  in  the  church  can  escape  the  pressures  of  the 
extremists.  As  an  editor  of  a church  paper,  I have  always  < 
felt  these  pressures,  but  perhaps  I never  knew  how  strong 
they  were  until  last  winter  when  during  the  week  that  our 
Board  was  meeting,  the  executive  of  the  Board  responsible 
for  publishing  our  paper  took  me  aside  and  told  me  that  the 
Board  was  going  to  seriously  consider  a recommendation  to 
put  me  on  probation  for  a year  after  a number  of  years 
of  enjoying  indefinite  tenure. 

“I  sure  hate  to  tell  you  anything  that  will  spoil  your 
day  — or  even  your  year,  was  the  sober  introduction  that 
I got  from  my  boss  as  he  explained  the  situation  to  me. 

And  the  point  is  not  that  any  members  of  my  Board  are  ' 
extremists.  They  are  the  most  moderate  of  people.  Yet  they 
have  to  respond  to  the  direction  of  the  congregations  of  our 
denomination  and  if  these  congregations  express  concern, 
attention  must  be  given  to  their  concerns.  And  not  even  the 
leaders  of  our  congregation  are  rightists  or  right  wing  sym- 
pathizers, but  they  must  give  attention  to  the  feelings  of  vo-  ** 
cal  people  in  their  congregations  who  like  Erna  are  alarmed 
and  do  want  satisfaction. 

So,  for  a traumatic  two  hours,  the  Board  discussed  the 
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recommendation  on  my  tenure.  At  first  they  adopted  the 
•recommendation  with  all  the  implications  of  censure  that  it 
(carried.  But  then  they  recalled  the  motion  to  take  an  action 
that  allowed  me  to  continue  to  serve  with  honor  and  with 
f the  support  of  the  Board.  It  was  a courageous  action,  I felt, 
not  because  the  Board  had  supported  me,  but  because  the 
(Board  decided  to  put  its  faith  in  God  above  the  fears  of  the 
people  they  wanted  to  serve. 

How  long  has  the  war  in  Vietnam  been  drawn  out  be- 
cause withdrawal  was  impossible  for  legislators  who  cannot 
be  elected  and  defend  themselves  against  the  charge  of  ap- 
pearing soft  on  communism  at  the  same  time?  Regardless  of 
one’s  position  on  the  Vietnam  War,  it  must  be  seen  as  the 
.responsibility  not  of  the  extremists  who  preach  an  irrational 


fear  of  communism,  but  of  the  rest  of  us  in  the  middle  who 
react  to  their  fears  instead  of  acting  on  our  faith  in  God. 

To  the  left  stand  people  who  have  lost  hope  and  mean  to 
destroy  our  society.  To  the  right  are  those  who  fear  change 
and  combat  it  with  character  assassination  and  disruptive  op- 
position. 

Both  left  and  right  extremists  have  lost  faith  in  God  and 
in  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ  to  change  men  and  to  change 
the  world.  Their  loss  of  nerve  must  be  met  with  a witness 
of  faith  in  God  from  those  in  the  center. 

Will  we  hold  our  ground  and  be  Christ  s men  and  women 
in  an  age  that  needs  this  testimony  now  more  than  ever 
before? 

I intend  to  be  one  who  will  do  just  that.  (HI 


to  Faith  and  Confidence 


A Call 

Jude  20-25 

We  know  and  are  sure  from  our  Lord’s  own  affirmation 
that  He  will  build  His  church  and  the  councils  of  hell  will 
not  attain  victory  over  it.  We  have  the  full  confidence  that 

!'  God’s  purposes  in  Christ  will  be  accomplished. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  writings  in  the  epistles,  we  note 
many  warnings  about  failures  in  faith.  As  we  look  at  the 
story  of  the  church  we  can  easily  see  that  it  is  checkered 
with  failures.  There  were  glaring  departures  from  the  pur- 
pose and  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  pre-Reformation  days.  There 
have  been  embarrassing  failures  of  American  Mennonites  in 
such  areas  as  prejudices  and  self-centeredness.  There  are  sad 
failures  in  some  congregations.  Yesterday,  in  our  own  con- 
I ference  discussion  here,  I counted  the  number  of  times  we 
'used  the  words  “weakness,’  “danger,  “problem,’  and 
■'“concern.  In  one  hour’s  time  we  used  these  words  at  least 
seventy-one  times. 

We  can  also  look  into  our  personal  lives  and  sense  that 
while  we  can  have  faith  in  the  power  and  grace  of  God  in 
our  lives  and  in  the  ultimate  victory  that  can  be  ours,  we 
also  recognize  the  presence  of  disappointments  and  failures. 
* Jude,  like  many  preachers  today,  wanted  to  preach,  or 
I write,  concerning  the  grace  and  goodness  of  God.  He  wanted 
to  proclaim  the  love  of  God  and  the  manifestation  of  that 
| love  in  the  common  salvation.  But,  when  he  began  to  write, 
j his  mind  was  directed  to  the  many,  many  problems  troubling 
I the  church.  There  were  the  ungodly  persons:  persons  per- 
I Verting  the  grace  of  God  into  licentiousness,  persons  denying 
Christ,  those  rejecting  and  reviling  authority,  some  sacrificing 
truth  for  gain,  divisive  persons.  He  describes  these  and  their 
1 activities  in  vivid  terms. 

Jude  then  directs  his  remarks  to  the  faithful  with  four 
imperatives.  Verses  20,  21.  What  are  these  imperatives  that 
Jude  prescribes  to  the  faithful  as  they  live  in  the  presence  of, 
and  under  the  influence  of,  many  problems?  First,  we  are  to 
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By  Galen  Johns 

build  up  on  our  most  holy  faith.  This  denotes  making  prog- 
ress, growing.  It  implies  planning  and  carrying  out  plans. 
Since  faith  comes  by  hearing  and  hearing  by  the  Word  of  God, 
it  means  that  we  become  progressively  acquainted  with  God’s 
acts  and  order  our  own  lives  accordingly.  The  second  impera- 
tive is  to  pray  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  need  to  maintain  a 
communication  and  a working  relationship  with  God.  Third, 
we  are  to  keep  ourselves  in  the  love  of  God.  As  G.  Camp- 
bell Morgan  emphasizes,  it  is  God  who  includes  us  and  en- 
velopes us  in  love.  It  is  only  ours  to  keep  ourselves  in  reach 
of  and  within  the  scope  of  that  love.  The  fourth  imperative 
is  to  wait  on  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  eternal 
life.  In  hope,  we  wait  for  the  final  denouement  for  the  re- 
demption of  our  bodies.  There  is  probably  no  relief  for  the 
pressure  of  present  problems  like  the  great  hope  we  have  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

Also  addressed  to  the  faithful  is  a remarkable  assurance  of 
God’s  ability  and  benediction.  Verses  24,  25.  Relative  to  the 
assurance  and  benediction,  let  us  just  note,  first  the  synergism 
in  our  salvation.  We  have  been  asked  to  keep  ourselves  in 
the  love  of  God,  but  it  is  He  who  is  able  to  keep  us  and 
present  us  faultless.  We  are  to  build  ourselves  up  on  our  holy 
faith,  but  it  is  He  who  is  able  to  keep  what  is  built.  We 
are  to  pray  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  it  is  He  who  has  the 
power  and  the  glory  and  the  majesty  to  give  substance  to 
our  prayers. 

We  must  refer  also  to  the  words,  “without  blemish.  He  is 
able  to  present  us  without  blemish. 

To  this  I would  add  my  testimony  of  the  assurance  of 
God’s  goodness  and  power  to  the  great  sense  of  security  that 
I have  because  of  this.  It  is  not  that  any  particular  experi- 
ence or  crisis  has  added  a new  dimension,  but  I have  been 
experiencing  in  the  recent  past  added  and  growing  aware- 
ness and  appreciation  for  the  goodness  of  God  and  for  the 
purposefulness  and  security  and  fulfillment  that  is  mine  be- 
cause I am  a child  of  God.  □ 
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The  Footwashing  Way  of  Life 

By  Donald  D.  Nofziger 


When  Jesus  calls  a man.  He  calls  him  to  come  and  die  to 
self  and  sin.  He  calls  him  to  accept  a new  approach  or 
orientation  to  life.  At  first  Jesus’  followers  had  no  name  as  a 
group.  Their  style  of  life  was  simply  known  as  “the  way.” 
To  characterize  this  early  movement  in  this  manner  implies 
that  this  way  was  quite  different  from  the  ordinary  way  of 
life  most  people  pursued. 

Not  the  only,  but  perhaps  one  of  the  best  ways  of  describ- 
ing this  ‘“wav”  is  with  the  figure  of  the  servant  or  servant- 
hood  stance  toward  life.  This  way  of  servanthood  was  no- 
where better  illustrated  than  the  moment  the  Servant  of 
servants  stooped  to  wash  His  disciples’  feet.  Jesus  calls  His 
followers  to  a style  of  life  that  has  a footwashing  attitude 
at  the  heart  of  it. 

Now  it  should  be  clear  that  the  footwashing  attitude  toward 
life  is  intolerable  for  a man  who  has  not  died  to  self  and 
sin.  Arrogance,  not  stooping,  is  his  natural  stance  toward 
life.  Arrogance,  however,  is  not  only  a problem  for  the  man 
on  the  street.  Arrogance  is  also  the  pitfall  of  the  man  who 
washes  feet  in  church  but  fails  to  wash  feet  in  life.  Foot- 
washing cut  off  from  life  and  boxed  up  in  a church  is  empty 
and  worse  than  no  footwashing  at  all. 

None  of  us  can  claim  fully  to  know  what  this  way  of  life 
means.  What  follows  is  merely  suggestive  and  not  exhaustive. 

First,  the  footwashing  way  of  life  is  life  lived  in  radical 
obedience  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Radical  is  meant  in 
a healthy  sense  — deeply  committed  and  intensely  loyal  to 
the  good  news  in  Jesus.  The  commitment  is  so  deep  and  the 
loyalty  so  intense  that  everything  else  in  life  takes  second 
place.  If  the  dearest  part  of  one’s  very  self  gets  in  the  way, 
be  it  a hand  or  a foot,  even  that  is  expendable  for  the  sake 
of  the  kingdom.  This  new  way  of  life  is  so  urgent  and  im- 
portant that  nothing  dare  hold  us  back. 

Admittedly,  this  is  not  the  kind  of  easy  salvation  many 
men  like  to  hear.  But  this  is  so  because  at  the  heart  of  the 
gospel  stands  not  a doctrine  of  success,  but  a cross!  A cross 
does  not  speak  of  ease  but  of  suffering  combined  with  love, 
the  kind  of  love  that  goes  on  loving  even  when  it  no  longer 
seems  profitable  to  love. 

Second,  the  footwashing  stance  implies  and  demands  a per- 
son-centered approach  to  life.  The  servant  needs  a healthy 

Donald  D Nofziger,  Corry,  Pa.,  is  pastor  of  the  Beaverdam  Mennonite  Church. 


self-love,  but  strangely  enough  he  also  cares  deeply  about 
the  other  fellow  whoever  he  might  be.  This  deep  sense  of 
caring  extends  even  to  his  competitors  and  enemies.  The 
opposite  of  the  footwashing  way  of  life  is  the  attitude  that 
every  man  is  out  for  himself.  When  in  the  scramble  for  mak- 
ing a profit  we  run  over  and  trample  someone  else  down, 
we  have  abandoned  the  footwashing  way  of  life.  When  the 
spirit  of  competition  becomes  the  driving  force  of  our  life,  we 
have  abandoned  the  footwashing  way  of  life.  Many  men 
would  gladly  give  you  the  shirt  off  their  backs,  but  here  is 
a man  who  would  give  you  his  pants  as  well.  That  is  the 
footwashing  attitude  that  is  concerned  with  persons. 

To  be  person-centered  demands  that  we  discard  the  preju- 
dices we  may  hold  toward  other  persons  be  they  white,  black, 
or  brown.  Holding  prejudices  and  washing  feet  is  a rank 
contradiction  in  life.  The  footwashing  way  of  life  is  not  con- 
tent with  superficial  relationships  that  prejudices  thrive  on. 
The  footwashing  way  of  life  has  depth  because  it  cares. 

Third,  the  footwashing  way  of  life  accepts  Christlike  atti- 
tudes toward  the  whole  of  life.  Attitudes  toward  persons, 
groups,  systems,  and  institutions  are  informed  and  shaped 
by  the  good  news  in  Jesus.  Nothing  that  it  is  possible  to  have 
an  attitude  toward  is  excluded.  Measured  by  the  good  news 
many  of  our  pet  notions  and  prejudices  are  shattered  and  our 
accepted  ways  of  thinking  are  turned  upside  down.  The  gos- 
pel is  powerful.  It  carries  within  it  dynamite.  It  is  the  work 
of  the  gospel  to  purify  and  refine  our  attitudes  and  sensitivi- 
ties. It  is,  however,  much  easier  to  adopt  a peculiar  form  of 
dress  than  to  be  truly  nonconformed  by  rejecting  the  pre- 
vailing but  unchristian  attitudes  of  society  around  us.  The 
commonly  accepted  attitudes,  whether  they  be  spiritual,  social, 
economic,  or  political,  need  to  be  weighed  in  the  balances  of 
the  gospel  if  we  are  to  have  a Christlike  footwashing  attitude 
toward  the  whole  of  life. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  something  of  what  is  involved  in 
the  meaning  of  washing  feet  in  life.  None  of  us  alone  are 
equal  to  it.  We  need  the  dynamite  of  the  good  news  working 
in  our  lives  to  enable  us  to  see  life  through  the  eyes  of 
Jesus.  We  have  His  presence  in  our  midst  to  guide  us  into 
truth.  He  promised,  “Lo,  I am  with  you  always,  to  the  close 
of  the  age.”  May  God  help  us  to  understand  and  then  live 
out  what  it  means  to  wash  feet  in  life.  D 
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Sarah  Schrock 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Jacob  Riegsecker 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Orval  Riegsecker 

Ella  Beck 

Florence  Miller 

Clela  & Ralph  King 

David  & Lois  Schlabach  family 

Ray  & Lillian  Sauder 

Charles  Gautsche  family 


Christmas  Greetings 

We,  the  persons  listed  below,  greet  and  salute  all  our  friends  in  the  brotherhood 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  and  thank  God  for  His 
life,  death,  and  resurrection  for  our  salvation.  Rom.  16:13-16.  Check  editorial  page. 


Providence,  Washington,  Ind. 

Tobias  & Ada  Slaubaugh,  Montgomery,  Ind. 

Roy  Stoll  family,  Montgomery,  Ind 
David  E.  Yarnell,  Washington,  Ind. 

Bill  & Bonnie  Stoll,  Washington,  Ind. 

Delbert  & Emma  Stoll,  Washington,  Ind. 

Loren  Yoder  family,  Montgomery,  Ind. 

Howard  Stoll  family,  Washington,  Ind. 

Roy  & Ida  Wagler,  Cannelburg,  Ind. 

Ben  & Geneva  Wagler,  Washington,  Ind. 

George  & Zetta  Graber  family,  Loogootee,  Ind. 
Martha  & Hank  Wittmer,  Montgomery,  Ind. 

Amos  Wittmer  family,  Montgomery,  Ind. 

Paul  & Ruby  Miller  & children,  Loogootee,  Ind. 
Rose  Yoder  & sisters,  Washington,  Ind. 

Wooster,  Ohio 

Harold  L.  Moser  family 

Claire  E.  Nussbaum  family 

Noah  D.  Hershberger  family 

Ray  Noblit  family 

Joe  Yoder,  Jr.,  family 

Harold  Oswald  family 

Maynard  & Carole  Hershberger 

Sanford  & Virginia  Oyer  & family 

Ben  & Anna  Lehman 

Wayne  & Esther  Yutzy 

Roman  & Marie  Hershberger 

Ben  & Carol  Yoder 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Lee  Moser  & family 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Paul  D.  Lehman 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Lloyd  Basinger 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Robert  J.  Simpson 

Mr.  & Mrs.  D.  Walter  Miller 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Paul  Gable,  Phyllis  & Timothy 

Mr.  & Mrs.  John  Peachey,  Beth  & Robert 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Norman  Begly  & Merlin 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Ivan  Swartzentruber 

Mr.  & Mrs.  MoseJ.  Yoder 

Jim  Eberlv  family 

William  E.  Brenner  family 

Willis  Miller  family 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Lloyd  Basinger  & family 

Carlsbad,  N.M. 

Ernest  & Ellen  Good  & family,  Carlsbad,  N.M. 

Abe,  Glenda  & Yvonne  Moyer,  Carlsbad,  N.M. 

Heath  Street,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Sanford  Christophel  & family 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Eldon  Christophel  & family 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Harold  Christophel  & family 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Robert  Christophel  & family 
David  Christophel 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Ray  Chadwick  & family 
Mr.  & Mrs.  James  Dunham  & Mark 
Gail,  Cheryl,  & Ricky  Givillim 

Avon,  Stratford,  Ont. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Melvin  J.  Lichty  & family 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Howard  Lebold  & family 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Floyd  Baechler  & family 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Winston  J.  Martin 

Steinman,  Baden,  Ont. 

Alvin  & Viola  Brenneman,  New  Hamburg,  Ont. 
John  & Geraldine  Gascho,  Baden,  Ont. 

Mr  & Mrs.  Chris  Wagler  & family,  Baden,  Ont. 

Mr  & Mrs.  Delton  Boshart  & family,  Petersburg, 
Ont. 

Mr  & Mrs.  Elroy  Gingerich  & family,  Petersburg, 
Ont. 

Albert  & Janet  Zehr,  Baden,  Ont. 


Ivan  & Dorothy  Wagler,  New  Hamburg,  Ont. 
Allan  W.  & Fannie  Jantzi,  Baden,  Ont. 

Chris  & Salome  Zehr,  Baden,  Ont. 

Alvin  & Verna  Jutzi,  Baden,  Ont. 

Stanley  & Marie  Gingerich,  New  Hamburg,  Ont. 
Wilfred  Iutzi,  Baden,  Ont. 

Mose  S.  and  Elvira  Roth,  Shakespeare,  Ont. 
Orland  & Agnes  Gingerich,  New  Hamburg,  Ont. 


Salem,  Wooster,  Ohio 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Atlee  W.  Weaver 

D.  W.  & J.  E.  Hiltv 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Wm.  Kolb 

Mrs.  Anna  Wenger 

Nora  Bengelsdorf 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Ray  Miller 

Mr.  & Mrs.  John  Miller 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Edward  Wenger 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Herman  Geiser 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Clarence  Miller 

Mrs.  Malinda  Mae  Miller  & children 

Bessie  Hall 

Mr.  & Mrs.  AmosV.  Lambright 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Ivan  Weaver 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Donald  Gable 
Mr.  & Mrs.  John  H.  Shetler 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Erwin  Bartel 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Eugene  Keener 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Eli  L.  Miller 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Richard  F.  Ross 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Howard  Amstutz 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Alvin  Bontrager 
Betty  Berkshire 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Noah  Zuercher 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Jake  Horrisberger 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Henry  Miller 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Dan  Miller 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Monroe  Miller 
Anna  & Martha  Mumaw 
Harry  Mumaw  family 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Stanley  Ross 
Mr.  & Mrs.  John  Stauffer 
Carrol  Hartman 

Holly  Grove,  Westover,  Md. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Miller,  Westover,  Md. 
Nolan  Good  family,  Westover,  Md. 

Vernon  & Sara  Detwiler,  Westover,  Md. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Bennett  Yoder,  Westover,  Md. 

Marvin  & Pat  Detwiler,  Pocomoke  City,  Md. 
Abner  & Betty  Miller,  Pocomoke  City,  Md. 

Elbert  & Anna  Mae  Detwiler,  Salisbury,  Md. 
Albert  & Marilyn  Miller,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 
Genevieve  King,  Westover,  Md. 

Henry  & Bertha  Lambertson,  Pocomoke  City,  Md. 

Central,  Archbold,  Ohio 

Cora  Nofziger 

Wayne  Wyse 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Wilbur  Wyse 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Walter  Stamm 

Amos  Roth 

Mr.  & Mrs.  IraJ.  Miller 

Cora  Maust 

Pearl  Aschliman 

Mrs.  Adam  Short 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Eldon  Rupp 

Doris  Rupp 

Ruth  Ann  Rupp 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Orval  Kauffman 

Verna  Short 

John  Yoder  family 


Pleasant  Valley,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Mr  & Mrs.  Frank  R.  King 

Sarepta  Eschman 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Herman  Smucker 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Wilbur  Miller 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Harry  Erev 

Irene  Brenneman 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Myron  Rensberger 

Noah  G.  Yoder 

Mrs.  Martha  Barnes  & family 

Ann  Arbor,  Whitmore  Lake,  Mich. 

J.  Larry  & Norma  Neff,  Grand  Blanc,  Mich. 

Paul  & Velma  Yoder  & family,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 
Marion  D.  Schrock,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 
Daniel  & Ethel  Slabaugh  & family,  Whitmore 
Lake,  Mich. 

Mennonite  House  of  Friendship,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

Carl  & Miriam  Metzler,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

Martin  & Ethel  Bender,  Hackensack,  N.J. 

Esther  Villanvera,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Seus,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

Hans,  Martha  & David  Huebert,  Farmingdale,  N.Y. 
Juan  & Carmen  Garcia,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

Nelson  E.  Kauffman,  Bronx,  N.Y, 

Lebanon,  Ore. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Millard  Osborne 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Alvin  Good 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Ivan  Bare 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Larry  Roth 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Donald  King 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Robert  Spooner 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Harold  Oswald 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Truman  Miller 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Gordon  Horst 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Gene  Kanagv 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Leon  Detweiler 


Hersteins,  Schwenksville,  Pa. 

Stanley  Freed  family,  Schwenksville,  Pa. 
Norman  D.  Mack  family,  Perkiomenville,  Pa. 
Warren  Gehman  & family,  Morwood,  Pa. 
Robert  Kratz  family,  Telford,  Pa. 

Milton  D.  Ramer  & family,  Collegeville,  Pa. 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Curtis  Nice  & family,  Telford,  Pa. 

Sunnyside,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Bob  & Ada  Souder 

Mr.  & Mrs.  David  C.  Leatherman 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Peter  E.  Peachey 

Mr.  & Mrs.  William  E.  Ford 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Walter  H.  Hoolev 

Ivan  & Celesta  Miller 

Wayne  & Kathryn  Hochstedler 

Leonard  Garber  & Veva 

Junior  Roadman  & Beverly 

Charlene  Brown 

Bob  & Donna  McKelvev 

East  Union,  Kalona,  Iowa 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Ravmon  Trover,  Kalona,  Iowa 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Ernest  Yutzy,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 
Mr.  & Mrs.  J.  John  J.  Miller,  Wellman,  Iowa 

Clinton  Frame,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Vernon  E.  Bontreger 
Mr.  & Mrs.  E.  Alvin  Miller 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Era  Stutzman 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Stanley  Shenk 

Sweet  Home,  Ore. 

Eugene  & Melva  Garber 
Marvin  & Mabel  Emmert 
Amie  & Donna  Brubaker 
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Glenn  & Geneva  Groff 
Cliff  & Mildred  Wolfer 
Harvey  & Norma  Reeser 
Amos  & Opal  Brubaker 
Floyd  & Grace  Emmert 
Glenn  & Ethel  Yoder 
Adolph  & Gertrude  Johnson 
George  & Eva  Emmert 
Clayton  & Ida  Rose  Wolfer 

Seventh  Street,  Upland,  Calif. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Roger  Richer  & family 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Bernhard  Kroeker  & family 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Omar  Swartzendruber 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Delmar  Saltzman 

Mr.  & Mrs.  John  H.  Mellinger  & family 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Dale  Fahndrich  & Debbie 

Mr,  & Mrs.  Da  wain  Hauder  & family 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Willard  Maust  & family 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Gerald  Schweitzer  & family 

Merlin  & Roberta  Schrock  & family 

Alvin  & Mabel  Saltzman 

Elmer  & Marguerite  Hershberger 

Sherman  & Laura  Maust 

Arthur  Swartzendruber 

Floyd  & Nellie  Hauder 

Walter  & Orpha  Kurtz 

Leah  Yoder 

Dave  & Esther  Yoder 

Chris  R.  & Lina  Miller 

J.  Robert  & Virginia  Kreider  & family 

Samib  Navoul 

Poole,  Ontario 

Mary  Schultz,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Myra  & Donald  Brunk,  Waterloo,  Ont 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Delmar  Erb  & family,  Millbank,  Ont. 

Christian  K.  Ropp,  Millbank,  Ont. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  John  Spenler  & family,  Milverton,  Ont. 
Mr.  & Mrs.  William  Yantzi  & family,  Brunner,  Ont. 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Elroy  Schultz  & family,  Millbank,  Ont. 
Mrs.  Annie  Zehr,  Milverton,  Ont. 

Mrs.  Katie  Schultz,  Milverton,  Ont. 

Mrs.  Rachel  Gerber,  Brunner,  Ont. 

Mrs.  Mattie  Boshart,  Wellesley,  Ont. 

Mrs.  Emma  Oesch,  Milverton,  Ont. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Allan  L.  Schultz,  Milverton,  Ont. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Mahlon  Schultz,  Milverton,  Ont. 

Simon  Steckly,  Milverton,  Ont. 

William  & Mildred  Brenneman,  Milverton,  Ont. 
Ivan  & Mildred  Ropp  & family,  Wellesley,  Ont. 
William  & Edna  Wagler  & family,  Newton,  Ont. 
Clayton  & Edna  Roes  & family,  Stratford,  Ont. 
Sherman  Albrecht,  Milverton,  Ont. 

Ralph  & lonabelle  Boshart  & family,  Wellesley, 
Ont. 

Orie  & Sandra  Albrecht,  Wellesley,  Ont. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Norman  Zehr,  Milverton,  Ont. 

Alvin  & Irene  Schultz  & family,  Milverton,  Ont. 
Herbert  & Shirley  Schultz  & family,  Poole,  Ont. 

Bethany,  Bridgewater  Corners,  Vt. 

Robert  & Anna  Mae  Weaver  & girls,  Pittsford, 
Vt. 

Hugh  F.  Rikert,  Sharon,  Vt. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Abram  K.  Landis,  West  Woodstock,  Vt. 
Wilmer  & Jean  Schmell  & family,  Bridgewater 
Corners,  Vt. 

Howard  & Beulah  Kulp,  Bridgewater  Corners,  Vt. 
Nevin  & Laurene  Bender  & family,  Bridgewater 
Corners,  Vt. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Vernon  Schmidt,  Cheswick,  Pa. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Evan  Riehl,  Carnegie,  Pa. 

Mr.  &i  Mrs.  Sushil  Ganguly,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Ted  Stuckey,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Harol  C.  Sitterlev  & family,  Butler,  Pa. 
Mr.  & Mrs.  John  L.  Spicher,  Irwin,  Pa. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  John  Herr,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Truman  Mast,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  David  R.  Miller  & familv,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Carl  Mericle,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  James  Burkholder,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Marion,  Howe,  Ind. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  David  Zehr,  Jr.,  Topeka,  Ind. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Simon  Bontrager,  Howe,  Ind. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  John  Mishler,  Howe,  Ind. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Elmer  A.  Miller,  Howe,  Ind. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Wilbur  Trover,  Shipshewana,  Ind. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Marion  Kauffman,  Shipshewana,  Ind 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Uriah  S.  Miller,  Lagrange,  Ind. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Silas  Shrock,  Shipshewana,  Ind. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Teofilo  Ponce,  Shipshewana,  Ind. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Wm.  Trover,  Middleburv,  Ind. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Elman  O.  Eash,  Howe,  Ind. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Samuel  Graber,  Constantine,  Mich. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Paul  E.  Hochstetler,  Shipshewana,  Ind. 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Nelson  Trover,  Shipshewana,  Ind. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Glenn  R Miller,  Shipshewana,  Ind. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Ezra  Graber,  Constantine,  Mich. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Aldine  Haarer,  Shipshewana,  Ind. 

Wellman,  Iowa 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Vernon  L.  Miller,  Webster,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Amy  Steckly,  Wellman,  Iowa 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Ed  Burkholder,  Wellman,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Levi  Miller,  Wellman,  Iowa 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Albert  Hershberger,  Wellman,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Shettler,  Wellman,  Iowa 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Dan  Saltzman,  Wellman,  Iowa 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Sam  Weaver,  Wellman,  Iowa 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Albert  Stutzman,  Wellman,  Iowa 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Floyd  F.  Yoder,  Kalona,  Iowa 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Orlin  Reschly,  Keota,  Iowa 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Henry  Slagle,  Wellman,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Mary  Marner,  Wellman,  Iowa 

Lola  Marner,  Wellman,  Iowa 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Clifford  Beckler,  Wellman,  Iowa 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Pete  Yoder  & Donna,  Wellman,  Iowa 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Harold  W.  Stutzman,  Kinross,  Iowa 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Willis  Eakins,  Kinross,  Iowa 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Wilbur  Swartzendruber,  Wellman,  Iowa 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Chester  P.  Miller,  Wellman,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Earl  Roth,  Kalona,  Iowa 

Alma  Trover,  Wellman,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Paul  A.  Hershberger,  Wellman,  Iowa 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Nelson  Miller  family,  Wellman,  Iowa 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Omer  J.  Yoder,  Wellman,  Iowa 

Mr.  & Mrs.  D.  Max  Miller,  Wellman,  Iowa 

Prince  of  Peace,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Milford  Lahmans,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Santiago  Ortiz,  Sr.,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Nelson  & Lois  Kreider,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 
Cresencio  De  La  Garzas,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Carman  Reyes  & family,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 
Mrs.  Juana  Vidaurri,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Eugene,  Ore. 

Clifford  & Hope  Lind  & family,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Luke  & Verna  Birky  & family,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Merlin  & Kathy  Schweitzer  & daughter,  Cot- 
tage Grove,  Ore. 

Harold  & Lydia  Hochstetler  & family,  Eugene, 
Ore. 

Central,  Elida,  Ohio 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Walter  Smeltzer  & family 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Clair  Gossard  & family 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Robert  Trover  & family 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Andrew  Brenneman  & family 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Fred  Troyer  & family 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Si  Brenneman  & family 

Roanoke,  Eureka,  111. 

Robert  G.  Kennell  family 

Percy  Gerig  family 

Mr.  & Mrs.  C.  F.  Greaser 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Allen  Litwiller  & family,  Secor,  111. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Joe  Roth 

Chester  & Helen  Kennell 

Harold  Ulrich  family 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Jacob  Graber,  Secor,  III. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Fred  W.  Miller,  Eureka,  III. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Clifford  Strubhar 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Robert  Yoder  & family 
Mrs.  Matilda  Garber 

Wes  & Shirley  Bachman,  Roderick  & Samuel, 
Eureka,  III. 


Berea,  Montgomery,  Ind. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Louis  Swartzentruber 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Henry  Graber,  Sr. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Harry  Knepp 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Aaron  Stoll 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Edward  Slaubaugh 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Graber 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Dave  Miller 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Ezra  Wagler 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Swartzentruber 
Mrs.  Mary  Gingerich 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Paul  F.  Weldy 
Mrs.  Sarah  Wagler 

Mrs.  Amanda  Swartzentruber,  Loogootee,  Ind. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Ervin  Wagler 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Abraham  Stoll,  Jr. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Henry  A.  Stoll 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Fred  Lengacher 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Paul  Maust 

Mr.  & Mrs.  John  H.  Swartzentruber,  Montgomery, 
Ind. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  D.  J.  Graber 
Mrs.  Amanda  Rose  Wagler 
Doris  & Irene  Slaubaugh 

Whitestone,  Hesston,  Kan. 

Oliver  & Nina  Miller 
Albert  & Ruth  Weaver 
Jerry  & Cathy  Weaver 
Roger  & Sherry  White 

Smithville,  Ohio 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Martin  Studer 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Melvin  P.  Hartzler 

First  Mennonite,  New  Bremen,  N.Y. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Ronald  Hills  & family,  Croghan,  N.Y. 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Dan  Zehr,  Castorland,  N.Y. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Wm.  Litwiller,  Lowville,  N.Y. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Abram  Clemens  & familv,  Croghan, 
N.Y. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Milford  Roggie  & family,  Croghan, 
N.Y. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Beryl  A.  Lehman  & family.  Water- 
town,  N.Y. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Walter  E.  Zehr  & family.  Castor- 
land,  N.Y. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Nevin  Lehman  & familv,  Beaver 
Falls,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Zehr,  Beaver  Falls,  N.Y. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Merle  Lehman  & familv,  Deer  River, 
N.Y. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Addison  Lehman,  Castorland,  N.Y. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Erwin  Lehman,  Castorland,  N.Y. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Dorrance  Martin,  Castorland,  N.Y. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Ralph  Hirschev,  Harrisville,  N.Y. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Melvin  Zehr  & family,  Lowville,  N.Y. 


Barrville,  Reedsville,  Pa. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Elam  Glick,  Reedsville,  Pa. 

Del  Glick,  Reedsville,  Pa. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  George  E.  Wortman,  Belleville,  Pa. 


Floradale,  Elmira,  Ont. 

Gerald  & Erla  Good  & family 

Naomi  Buehler 

Homer  & Sylvia  Schwindt 

Miscellaneous 

Robert  Hartzler  family,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Levi,  Titus,  & Grace  D.  Lehman,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Merle  G Stoltzfus,  Spencerville,  Ind. 
Alvin  & Esther  Miller,  Port  Allegany,  Pa 
Jan  & Carol  van  Donk,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

Wilma  Bailey,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  John  H.  Kravbil!  & family,  Johns- 
town, Pa. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Friesen  & family,  Goshen,  Ind. 

John  K.  & Marie  Kauffman,  Denville,  N.J. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  John  M.  Drescher  & family, 
Scottdale,  Pa. 

(continued  in  next  issue) 
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Row  1:  Wesly  Yoder,  Doug  Stutzman,  Doris  Leichty,  Roy  Hershberger,  Jerry  Garber. 

Row  2:  Dan  Yoder,  Lynn  Miller,  Laurence  Nofziger,  Maynard  Render,  Eldon  Sailer,  Ed  Yoder. 


Twenty-Two  Attend  Orientation 


A total  of  22  volunteers  attended  the 
October- November  orientation  school  at 
Mennonite  Central  Committee.  Thirteen  of 
the  volunteers  entered  domestic  voluntary 
service  and  the  remaining  nine  left  for  over- 
seas Pax  service.  Five  of  them  went  to  the 
Congo,  two  to  Greece,  and  one  each  to 
Brazil  and  Haiti.  From  the  Mennonite 
Church: 

Maynard  Bender,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  has 
volunteered  for  a 17-month  assignment  as 
the  operator  and  driver  for  the  MCC  port- 
able canner.  He  is  a graduate  of  the  Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo  Collegiate  and  Vocational 
School  and  a member  of  the  First  Menno- 
nite Church,  Kitchener,  Ont. 

Jerry  Garber,  Bristol,  Ind.,  has  accepted 
a term  of  Pax  service  in  Haiti  for  two  years. 
He  will  be  involved  in  construction  work  re- 
lated to  community  development.  Garber 
is  a graduate  of  Hesston  College  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Pleasant  View  Mennonite 
Church,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Roy  Hershberger,  Harper,  Kan.,  will  be 
involved  in  a self-help  construction  project 
in  building  a school  and  water  system  for 
the  next  27  months  in  Kama,  Congo.  He  is 
a graduate  of  Hesston  College  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Mennonite 
Church,  Harper,  Kan. 

Doris  Leichty,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  has 
begun  a one-year  term  of  service  at  Junior 
Village  as  a secretary.  Prior  to  her  term 
of  service,  she  was  employed  as  a book- 
keeper at  Physicians  Medical  Laboratories  in 
Portland,  Ore.  She  is  a member  of  the 
Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  Wayland,  Iowa. 

Lynn  Miller  will  serve  the  next  27  months 


as  an  accountant  in  the  Congo.  He  attended 
Goshen  College  for  two  years  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
Vestaburg,  Mich. 

Laurence  Nofziger,  Lebanon,  Ore.,  has 
volunteered  for  a 27-month  term  of  Pax 
service  in  the  Congo.  He  will  be  working 
on  maintenance  in  a secondary  school.  A 
graduate  of  Hesston  College,  he  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Lebanon  Mennonite  Church, 
Lebanon,  Ore. 

Eldon  Saffer,  Flagler,  Colo.,  will  be  in- 
volved in  livestock  production  and  develop- 
ment in  Peloponesis,  Greece,  for  the  next 
27  months.  Saffer  attended  Hesston  College 
and  Southern  Colorado  State  College  and  is 
a member  of  the  Thurman  Mennonite 
Church,  Anton,  Colo. 

Douglas  Stutzman,  Buhl,  Idaho,  has  begun 
a 27-month  term  of  service  in  Neopolis, 
Greece,  working  in  agricultural  research.  He 
attended  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  is 
a member  of  the  Filer  Mennonite  Church, 
Filer,  Idaho. 

Helen  Regier,  Baden,  Ont.,  has  begun  a 
one-year  term  of  service  working  as  a cook 
in  the  kitchen  at  MCC  headquarters  in 
Akron.  She  is  a graduate  of  Waterloo-Oxford 
District  Secondary  School  and  is  a member 
of  the  Biehn  Mennonite  Church,  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont. 

Dan  Yoder,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  has  volun- 
teered for  a 27-month  term  of  Pax  service 
in  Nyanga,  Congo.  He  will  be  involved  in 
agricultural  and  community  development.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Griner  Conservative 
Mennonite  Church,  Middlebury,  Ind. 

Ed  Yoder,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  has  begun 


a two-year  term  of  service  as  handyman- 
coordinator  in  Toronto.  Yoder  attended  Go- 
shen College  and  is  a member  of  the  Bethel 
Mennonite  Church,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 

Wesly  Yoder,  Goshen,  Ind.,  has  volun- 
teered for  a two-year  term  of  service  at 
Boys  Village,  Smithville,  Ohio.  He  attended 
Hesston  College  and  is  a member  of  the 
Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen, 
Ind. 

VS  Group  Fasts  for  Nigeria 

For  20  young  men  and  women  who  at- 
tended the  Nov.  10-20  orientation  at  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  the  VS  philosophy 
came  alive  with  a symbolic  act  of  concern 
for  the  plight  of  a starving  people. 

“It  all  started  one  evening  toward  the 
end  of  the  first  week  of  orientation  while 
watching  the  Huntley-Brinkley  Report  on 
TV,”  said  Earl  Webb,  a striking  young  man 
from  Lima,  Ohio,  sporting  a handlebar 
moustache.  “The  VS  group  was  confronted 
with  film  clips  of  the  situation  in  Biafra. 
Here  were  people  suffering  so  much,  while 
we  didn’t  even  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word. 

“Watching  this  filmed  report  really  affect- 
ed us,”  he  continued,  “and  it  triggered  dis- 
cussion on  what  we  might  possibly  do  in 
response.  The  idea  of  a fast  was  suggested.” 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  at  mealtime  the 
evening  of  Nov.  17  that  the  VS  group  by- 
passed the  dining  room,  treated  the  VS  host 
and  hostess  Bob  and  Donna  McKelvey  to  an 
evening  out,  and  assembled  for  Bible  read- 
ing, prayer,  and  discussion. 

Linda  Eby,  vivacious  redhead  from  Waka- 
rusa,  Ind.,  who  originated  the  idea,  said, 
“It’s  impossible  to  describe  the  spiritual  food 
we  shared  at  this  meeting.  Several  VS-ers 
had  fears  and  frustrations  concerning  their 
upcoming  assignments.  God’s  Spirit  moved 
through  the  group  and  took  these  problems 
with  Him. 

Later  that  evening,  the  orientation  group 
presented  programs  at  Elkhart  County 
Home  and  at  Greencroft  Villa  in  Goshen. 
“This  was  a fitting  conclusion  to  an  unfor- 
gettable evening,”  said  Earl.  “It’s  going  to 
be  tough  now  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  closely 
knit  friendship  woven  during  orientation. 

Hospital  to  Receive 
Special  Contributions 

The  hospital  program  in  Bihar,  India,  has 
been  chosen  to  receive  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions’  portion  of  the  1969  Christmas 
Sharing  Fund,  it  was  announced  on  Nov. 
18  by  James  Kratz  of  the  Overseas  Office  in 
Elkhart. 

The  total  budget  for  the  Nav  Jivan  Hos- 
pital in  Bihar  for  the  current  year  is  slightly 
over  $38,000  according  to  Kratz.  Much  of 
the  income  for  operations  comes  from  treat- 
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Letter  to  Mennonite  Congregations 

November  25,  1969 

TO  ALL  MENNONITE  CONGREGATIONS 
Dear  Brothers  and  Sisters: 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  we  are  planning  to  celebrate  the  coming  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  We  do  this  in  the  midst  of  a troubled  and  divided  world.  A witness  to  the  Prince  of 
Peace  ought  to  be  given  more  positively  and  forthrightly  than  ever  before. 

In  view  of  the  present  situation,  the  Committee  on  Peace  and  Social  Concerns  of  Mennonite 
General  Conference  has  passed  the  following  minute: 

“Throughout  the  nation  there  are  conflicting  voices  concerning  the  involvement  in  the 
war  in  Vietnam  — some  protesting  the  war,  others  protesting  the  protests.  As  a Peace 
and  Social  Concerns  Committee,  we  believe  we  are  in  a crisis  situation  in  the  life  of  our 
nation. 

“In  this  situation  we  call  on  all  our  churches  to  unite  as  a brotherhood  in  a day  of 
prayer  and  fasting  as  an  expression  of  our  biblical  witness  against  violence,  war,  and 
injustice,  and  our  witness  for  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  Lord  of  our  lives 
in  the  following  way: 

“1.  That  we  urge  Mennonite  congregations  to  assemble  on  Christmas  Eve  or  Christmas 
Day  for  a special  worship  service  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  in  a type  of  service  such 
as  we  have  never  had  before. 

“2.  That  *ve  pray  together  for  peace  in  the  church,  in  our  country,  and  in  the  world. 

“3.  That  we  seek  to  understand  the  injustices,  separations,  and  hostilities  that  divide 
our  church  and  society. 

“4.  That  we  show  our  concern  and  give  testimony  by  calling  each  member  to  bring  an 
offering  of  dedication  in  place  of  or  at  least  equal  to  what  would  have  been  spent 
for  Christmas  gifts,  this  to  be  given  as  a gift  to  Christ. 

“5.  That  such  funds  be  considered  above  budget  to  be  used  for  projects  such  as  the 
following:  the  Compassion  Fund  (urban-racial  concerns  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  Charities);  MCC  Peace  Section;  Vietnam  Christian  Service;  Christmas 
Sharing  Fund;  local  projects. 

“The  use  of  funds  is  to  be  designated  by  individuals  for  any  projects,  or  equally 
divided  among  those  mentioned  if  not  so  designated  for  this  special  offering. 


ments  and  services  rendered  by  the  hospital. 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  contributes  a 
$7,000  annual  subsidy  to  the  hospital  pro- 
gram and  supports  the  Dr.  Mark  Kniss 
family  who  serve  there.  Christmas  Sharing 
Fund  proceeds  will  be  applied  toward  this 
annual  subsidy. 

The  Christmas  Sharing  Fund,  an  annual 
above  budget  appeal,  is  made  on  behalf  of 
Mennonite  General  Conference,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education  (which  includes  the 
three  church  colleges),  and  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions.  Special  information  began  ap- 
pearing in  Gospel  Herald  with  the  Nov.  25 
issue,  and  a special  mailing  which  includes 
prepaid  contributions  envelopes  has  been 
sent  to  Mennonite  congregations  throughout 
North  America. 


Hesston's  Dean  Resigns 


After  nine  years  in 
the  dean’s  office  at  1 
Hesston  College,  Dr. 
Paton  Yoder  asked  to 
be  released  from  the 
administrative  duties  of 
that  office,  effective  July 
1,  1970. 

During  his  nine  years 
of  able  academic  leader- 
ship, he  helped  nego- 
tiate a major  shift  which 
involved  dropping  the 
academy  from  the  college;  under  his  leader- 
ship the  college  gained  academic  accredita- 
tion and  recognition  by  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools.  More  recently  Dr.  Yoder  gave  direc- 
tion and  support  to  faculty  studies  in  curric- 
ulum revision. 

After  a leave  of  one  or  two  years.  Dr. 
Yoder  will  continue  on  the  faculty  of  Hess-  ' 
ton  College  as  professor  of  history  and 
political  science. 


Paton  Yoder 


This  action  was  taken  by  unanimous  voice  of  the  committee  members.  It  was  the  feeling  of 
the  committee  that  we  ought  to  call  upon  the  members  of  our  churches  to  be  giving  their 
resources  now  to  Christ  rather  than  delaying  to  a time  when  they  might  be  taken  from  us. 
It  is  evident  in  the  minute  of  the  Committee  on  Peace  and  Social  Concerns  that  members 
sense  the  urgency  of  our  situation.  They  believe  sincerely  that  all  segments  of  our  church  can 
unite  wholeheartedly  in  this  endeavor.  The  committee  hopes  that  the  membership  of  the 
church  will  respond  wholeheartedly,  and  that  there  will  be  sizable  gifts,  even  gifts  of  $10,000 
and  more,  given  in  this  way  at  this  Christmas  season. 

This  appeal  has  the  blessing  and  support  of  all  of  our  boards  and  agencies.  We  commend  it 
to  your  congregation  for  a positive,  united  witness  in  these  days  of  urgency. 


Fraternally  yours, 

MENNONITE  GENERAL  CONFERENCE 


John  M.  Drescher,  Moderator 
Howard  J.  Zehr,  Executive  Secretary 


Some  Are  Scared 
of  the  Spirit 

Seminary  students  cannot  succeed  in  their 
ministries  simply  by  imitating  their  former 
professors.  Realizing  this  the  faculty  of  the 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 
has  initiated  a program  that  will  expose 
students  to  a variety  of  service  roles.  Now, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  teaching  staff, 
there  will  normally  be  one  or  more  specially 
invited  persons  in  residence  who  will  par- 
ticipate in  seminary  life  with  the  students 
and  form  with  them  a center  of  theological 
exchange  and  search. 

Chosen  by  a faculty-student  committee, 
these  Churchmen-in-residence  are  to  repre- 
sent varied  services  including  pastors,  mis- 
sionaries, relief  workers,  Christian  educators, 
leaders  from  non-western  churches,  and  lay 
persons.  They  are  not  necessarily  to  be 
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Marthe  Ropp,  French  Mennonite  medical  mis- 
sionary to  Indonesia,  and  Pastor  Takashi  Ya- 
mada,  a Japanese  Mennonite  leader,  both  early 
participants  in  the  new  Churchmen-in-resi- 
dence  program  now  in  operation  in  Goshen 
Biblical  Seminary  on  the  Associated  Menno- 
nite Biblical  Seminaries  campus  at  Elkhart,  Ind. 

used  in  the  usual  academic  structure  but  in 
personal  relations,  small  groups,  chapel 
services,  and  coffee  hours,  they  will  present 
experiences  and  insights  that  the  faculty 
cannot. 

Takashi  Yamada,  a Japanese  Mennonite 
leader,  focused  the  seminaries’  attention  on 
evangelism  in  urban  society  during  his  resi- 
dence in  September.  His  description  of  the 
small  house-churches  in  Japan  which  sys- 
tematically contact  potential  believers  and 
automatically  divide  as  their  membership 
grows  forced  the  students  to  reexamine 
their  more  traditionally  structured  congre- 
gations and  revival  techniques. 

Pastor  Yamada  also  undermined  the  com- 
mon myth  that  we  Americans  are  the  only 
Christians  capable  of  contributing  to  the 
mission  and  renewal  of  the  church.  After 
listening  to  Pastor  Yamada’s  impressions 
of  the  American  Mennonite  Church,  one 
seminarian  happily  exclaimed,  “He  is  the 
first  person  from  a mission  church  who  was 
brought  here  to  contribute  and  not  just  to 
be  a mission  exhibit.’ 

Presently  Marthe  Ropp,  a French  Menno- 
nite, medical  missionary  to  Indonesia,  is  in 
residence.  Since  the  beginning  of  her  work 
in  1951  she  has  seen  a remarkable  growth 
in  the  Indonesian  Mennonite  Church.  In 
1949  there  were  approximately  2,000  Indo- 
nesian Mennonites;  today  there  are  over 
32,000.  Attributing  this  growth  to  an  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Dr.  Ropp  re- 
ported that,  “For  the  time  being  there  are 
so  many  people  who  come  asking  about 
Christianity  that  the  churches  can  hardly 
handle  them. 

In  speaking  of  the  miracles  of  healing  and 
other  manifestations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
she  has  seen  among  the  Indonesian  Menno- 
nites, Dr.  Ropp  said,  “We  have  to  say  what 
we  have  seen  and  heard  even  if  we  would 
like  to  be  quiet  She  hopes  that  the  Euro- 
pean and  American  Mennonites  will  examine 
the  events  in  Indonesia  not  just  to  criti- 
cize what  they  believe  to  be  a more  naive 
society  but  to  ask  questions  which  might 
bring  new  insights  about  the  Holy  Spirit. 


“People  are  often  very  scared  of  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Dr.  Ropp  noted, 
“because  it  is  automatically  labeled  pente- 
costalism.  But  she  added,  “I  am  impressed 
by  the  openness  among  the  seminary  stu- 
dents who  do  not  just  label  and  dismiss 
things. 

Following  Dr.  Ropp  this  year  as  Church- 
men-in-residence  will  be  Hubert  Schwartz- 
entruber,  who  is  involved  in  inner-city  work 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  E.  J.  Swalm,  a 
Brethren  in  Christ  leader  who  is  active  in 
the  work  of  MCC  and  the  Mennonite  World 
Conference.  It  is  also  hoped  that  a rural  or 
black  pastor  will  be  able  to  participate  in 
this  year’s  program. 

Virginia  Board  Favors 
Compassion  Fund 

The  Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  Charities  recently  examined  the 
Compassion  Fund  as  set  up  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  Elkhart. 
Lloyd  Weaver,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Virginia 
Board  and  a member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  General  Board,  intro- 
duced the  discussion.  It  was  clear  that  the 
Compassion  Fund  and  the  Urban-Racial 
Council  appointed  by  the  General  Board 
is  not  an  attempt  to  meet  the  demands  of 


At  this  time  of  the  year  when  year-end 
gifts  are  invited  and  appeals  for  offerings 
are  made  to  our  congregations,  caution 
should  be  exercised  in  taking  up  offerings 
for  special  causes  and  individuals.  Persons 
may  ask  for  opportunity  to  speak  in  our 
congregations  and  to  receive  offerings.  As 
previously  pointed  out,  all  such  persons  and 
causes  should  be  certified,  or  certification 
should  be  asked  for  from  the  organization 
they  represent.  Where  there  is  uncertainty, 
our  Mission  Board  should  be  consulted  for 
information  since  many  requests  come  from 
individuals  and  organizations  which  may  or 
may  not  be  worthy  of  support. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  is  one  of 
27  Virginia  colleges  which  received  grants 
from  the  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation.  Charles 
E.  Hannah,  local  representative  of  the 
Foundation,  presented  a check  for  $1,000 
to  Myron  S.  Augsburger,  president  of  EMC, 
Wednesday,  Nov.  12. 

Marian  E.  Landis,  New  Providence,  Pa., 
a Licensed  Practical  Nurse,  was  appointed 
Nov.  18  to  a three-year  term  of  service  in 


the  Black  Manifesto.  The  Mennonites  have 
their  own  programs  in  the  cities  requiring 
funds  and  personnel. 

“The  crisis  in  our  cities  calls  for  action,’’ 
writes  Moses  Slabaugh,  secretary  for  the 
Virginia  Board.  “Many  live  in  poverty  and 
want  while  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans live  in  affluence.  What  to  do  is  the 
perplexing  question.  There  seems  to  be 
little  incentive  to  contribute  the  six  dollars 
per  member  above  budget  asking  as 
suggested  by  the  General  Board.” 

The  Virginia  Board  discussed  the  needs 
of  Appalachia  and  poverty  areas  in  local 
communities,  then  passed  the  following 
resolution: 

"Moved,  We  look  with  favor  upon  the 
Compassion  Fund  suggested  by  the 
General  Board,  and 

“That  we  encourage  our  membership  to 
support  the  General  Board  in  their 
efforts  to  bring  healing  to  the  needy 
and  destitute  of  the  inner  city  and  other 
areas  of  great  need;  and  furthermore 

“That  we  urge  our  Executive  Committee 
to  initiate  such  programs  planned  to 
bring  spiritual  and  material  aid  to  mi- 
nority groups  living  in  urban  and  rural 
ghetto  areas  in  our  conference  area 
where  conditions  are  almost  indescrib- 
able.” 


Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras.  She  is 
scheduled  to  arrive  in  January. 

Orpah  B.  Mosemann,  director  of  the 
division  of  nursing  at  Goshen  College,  an- 
nounced that  42  sophomores  began  clinical 
experience  in  nursing  this  fall. 

Two  Sunday  school  seminars  are  being 
planned  by  MCCE  for  superintendents,  de- 
partment leaders,  officers,  pastors,  wives, 
and  interested  leaders  in  weekend  camp 
settings.  The  first,  Jan.  9-11,  1970,  is  at 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Pa.,  and  the  second,  Feb.  20-22, 
1970,  is  at  Camp  Amigo,  R.  3,  Sturgis, 
Mich.  Local  congregations  will  want  to  plan 
to  have  their  officers  and  leaders  attend  for 
new  insights  toward  better  Sunday  schools. 
District  conference  Christian  Education  com- 
mittees and  Commission  members  will  also 
benefit  by  attendance. 

Charles  S.  Good  was  ordained  to  the 
Christian  ministry  to  serve  the  Ridgeview 
congregation  at  Intercourse,  Pa.,  on  Sunday 
evening,  Nov.  16.  The  message  was  given 
by  Paul  G.  Landis  and  the  charge  was  given 
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by  Aaron  F.  Stoltzfus,  assisted  by  Melville 
Nafziger. 

Miguel  Lopez  and  James  and  Rhoda 
Sauder  arrived  in  British  Honduras  Nov.  20 
to  conduct  a two-week  Bible  institute.  This 
is  the  first  step  in  providing  formal  Bible 
study  and  leadership  training  opportunities 
for  believers  in  British  Honduras.  Several 
months  ago  Lopez  had  an  effective  ministry 
through  evangelistic  meetings  in  Orange 
Walk  and  San  Felipe. 

Harold  F.  Davenport,  formerly  of  Har- 
risburg, Pa.,  was  licensed  as  assistant  pastor 
in  Seventh  Avenue  Mennonite  Church,  New 
York  City,  where  he  will  serve  with  Richard 
W.  Pannell.  Davenport,  a graduate  of  Carver 
Bible  College,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  a part-time 
student  at  New  York  Theological  Seminary, 
together  with  part-time  employment  in  New 
York  University  Medical  Center. 

J.  Landis  and  Ada  Weaver,  Akron,  Pa., 
arrived  in  British  Honduras  on  Nov.  16. 
They  will  help  at  Orange  Walk  for  three 
months  until  Elam  and  Doris  Stauffer  return 
from  furlough.  The  Weavers  previously 
served  at  Orange  Walk  during  the  building 
of  the  Mennonite  Center  facility.  Their  son 
Ronald  is  currently  serving  a voluntary  ser- 
vice term  in  the  capital  city,  Belize. 

Special  prayer  is  requested  for  the  lead- 
ers and  people  in  Somalia.  Eastern  Board 
missionaries  are  continuing  to  serve  under 
the  new  government  which  took  over  fol- 
lowing the  assassination  of  President  Sher- 
marke. 

The  Honduran  Mennonite  Church 

adopted  its  constitution  and  became  an 
autonomous  conference  in  the  meetings  held 
Oct.  22-25  at  Trujillo  where  the  first  Men- 
nonite missionaries  began  their  witness 
twenty  years  ago.  Elected  to  the  Executive 
Committee  are  the  following:  Norman  Hock- 
man,  Chairman;  Manuel  Medina,  Vice- 
Chairman;  Orlando  Palacios,  Secretary;  and 
Nering  Huete,  Treasurer;  additional  mem- 
bers are  Damian  Rodriguez,  James  Sauder, 
and  George  Zimmerman. 

Samuel  Rolon  addressed  the  regular 
monthly  Spanish  service  in  Esch-Alzette, 
Luxembourg,  on  Oct.  19.  Rolon,  missionary 
pastor  from  Puerto  Rico,  is  currently  serving 
as  pastor  of  the  Spanish  Mennonite  Church 
in  Brussels.  Of  19  in  attendance,  14  were 
Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

Fall  Missions  Week  will  be  observed  in 
Lancaster  Conference  churches  Dec.  7-14. 
Since  Eastern  Board’s  fiscal  year  closes  Dec. 
31,  a special  appeal  will  be  made  in  each 
congregation. 

Earl  Sears  began  a part-time  assignment 
with  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  as  the  Central 
Area  Field  Representative,  Oct.  1.  He  will 
be  contacting  congregational  representatives 
and  pastors  of  all  Mennonite  churches  in 
Indiana  and  Illinois. 

Earl  is  a graduate  of  Goshen  College  and 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary.  He  served  as 
pastor  of  the  Waldo  Mennonite  Church  in 
Flanagan,  111.,  for  nearly  five  years.  In  ad- 


dition to  his  MM  A assignment  he  is  serving 
as  the  pastor/teacher  in  the  team  ministry 
of  South  Side  Fellowship  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Dorothy  Showalter  returned  to  Honduras 
on  Sept.  10  after  her  reappointment  to  a 
two-year  term  in  the  Mission  Office  in 
Tegucigalpa. 

Rebecca  Herr  left  Honduras  on  Sept.  16, 
terminating  three  terms  of  missionary  nurse 
service.  En  route  home  she  visited  a brother 
in  Texas  and  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  on 
Oct.  25.  She  began  working  at  Landis 
Homes,  R.  3,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Nov.  3. 

Cora  Lehman  and  Stella  Newswanger 
returned  to  Tanzania  on  Oct.  19.  Cora  is 
working  at  the  Shirati  Hospital,  and  Stella 
is  working  in  the  TMC  office  in  Bukiroba. 

Change  of  address:  Oliver  Yutzy  from 
2042  Broadway  to  1417  Broadway,  Hannibal, 
Mo.  63401.  Edwin  and  Irene  Weaver  to 
P.O.  Box  6484,  Accra,  Ghana. 

The  address  of  Alta  Weaver  was  in- 
correctly listed  in  the  Gospel  Herald  some 
time  ago  as  Stevens,  Pa.  Her  correct  ad- 
dress is:  Indiantown  Road,  R.  1,  Ephrata, 
Pa.  17522. 

The  address  of  Robert  and  Alta  Garber 

is  320  A Mission  Road,  Glendale,  Calif. 
91205.  Robert  is  attending  the  Institute  of 
Church  Growth  at  Fuller  Theological  Semi- 
nary during  their  furlough  from  Ethiopia. 

New  members  by  baptism:  seven  at 
Lindale,  Linville,  Va. ; two  at  Birch  Grove, 
Port  Allegany,  Pa.;  seven  by  baptism  and 
two  by  confession  of  faith  at  Strickler,  Mid- 
dletown, Pa.;  fourteen  by  baptism  and  seven 
by  confession  of  faith  at  Bay  Shore,  Sara- 
sota, Fla. 

Urgently  needed:  a secretary  for  the  ad- 
ministrator at  Adriel  School,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio.  Responsibilities  include  general  sec- 
retarial work,  good  typing  and  shorthand 
skills,  bookkeeping.  Contact  Don  Hertzler, 
Administrator,  Adriel  School,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio. 

Stanley  and  Delores  Friesen  and  baby 
daughter,  Rachel,  were  scheduled  to  fly 
from  Chicago  for  Accra,  Ghana,  on  Nov.  27. 
Their  first  address  is:  P.O.  Box  5485,  Accra, 
Ghana. 

Robert  Witmer,  92  Chatenay-Malabry, 
France,  sent  the  following  letter  to  family 
and  friends,  dated  Nov.  14,  relative  to  re- 
cent exploratory  surgery  on  his  back:  “We 
now  have  the  results  from  the  laboratory 

Calendar 


Eastern  VS  Program  Directors’  Conference,  Park  View 
Mennonite  Church,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Dec.  8-12. 

Mennonite  General  Council  Meeting,  Chicago,  111.,  Feb. 
24,  25,  1970. 

Mennonite  Publication  Board  Meeting,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
Apr.  2-4. 

South  Central  Spring  Conference,  Spring  Valley,  Can- 
ton, Kan.,  Apr.  10-12. 

Mission  70,  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School, 
Lansdale,  Pa.  July  1-7. 

Virginia  District  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  24-26 

Churchwide  Youth  Convention,  Lake  Junaluska,  N.C., 
Aug.  16-21. 


tests.  They  call  it  plasmocytome.’  It  appears  i 
it  is  limited  to  the  bone.  There  is  no  sign  C 
of  either  kidneys  or  blood  being  affected  at 
this  point.  The  doctor  says  the  case  is r 
‘favorable’  to  treatment.  The  doctor  says 
there’s  a good  chance  I may  be  around  a ' 
number  of  years  yet!  Our  Lord  knows  all 
about  it  and  it  is  such  a comfortable  feeling  ’ 
to  be  assured  that  we  are  in  His  hand,  and 
that  He  doesn’t  make  any  mistakes.  Thank  1 
you  again  for  your  prayers.’ 

David  Hostetler  writes  from  Campinas, 
Brazil:  “Last  night  (Nov.  10)  we  terminated  i 
the  four-day  evangelistic  campaign  with  I' 
Peter  Sawatsky.  A number  of  young  people  f 
made  decisions  for  the  first  time  and  we  I 
are  hoping  that  they  will  become  faithful 
members  of  the  church.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Blough  of  Hesston,  | 
Kan.,  OMA  appointees  to  Araguacema,  have  , 
received  their  Brazil  visas  and  now  plan  to  I 
go  to  Araguacema  sometime  in  December. 

Cecil  Ashley,  S.P.,  Brazil,  reports:  “Last 
weekend  our  youth  made  a trip  to  Curitiba, 
Witmarsum,  and  Palmeira.  We  had  a won-  i 
derful  time  presenting  the  gospel  in  message  1 
and  song.  The  mayor,  his  wife,  the  city 
alderman,  and  several  hundred  other  citi- 
zens gathered  to  listen  and  attend  the  bap-  1 
tism  of  13  new  believers  being  admitted  to  | 
the  Mennonite  church  of  Palmeira. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Kaczor  write  from 
Paulinia,  Brazil:  “On  Sept.  12  we  moved  I 
to  Paulinia,  a small  town  about  12  miles 
from  Campinas.  Houses  for  rent  are  very  j 
rare,  but  we  were  able  to  find  one.  This 
location  will  permit  us  to  watch  and  plan  ' 
our  future  work  as  the  city  expands.  Please 
pray  that  we  might  be  ready  to  give  the 
Word  of  God  to  the  people  who  have  left 
homes  and  families  in  search  of  material 
wealth.  The  results  of  the  gospel  now  could 
change  the  whole  future  of  a growing  city.” 

Mrs.  Paul  Swarr,  Ramat  Gan,  Israel,  re- 
ports: “Were  greatly  encouraged  by  devel- 
opments at  the  Farm  congregation.  It  is 
such  a unique  opportunity,  with  Jews, 
Arabs,  and  Gentiles  in  the  fellowship.  At 
least  eight  denominations  are  represented 
and  there  are  great  resources  both  in  means 
and  talent.  Roy  (Kreider)  has  made  a crea- 
tive contribution  as  worship  leader,  Paul 
(Swarr)  is  S.S.  superintendent  and  has  had 
a six-week  turn  in  teaching  the  men’s  class, 
and  I continue  working  with  the  children. 

The  estate  of  Lulu  M.  Geil,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  recently  bequeathed  the  sum  of 
$1,000  to  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elk- 
hart, for  use  where  needed.  Miss  Geil  was 
a member  of  the  Lindale  (Va. ) Mennonite 
Church. 

Sammy  Santos,  member  of  the  Menno- 
nite House  of  Friendship,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  has 
begun  conducting  regular  worship  and  praise 
services  to  better  meet  the  spiritual  needs 
of  Spanish-speaking  persons  in  the  congre- 
gation and  community.  Santos,  director  of 
Hope  Christian  Center  for  addicts,  was 
received  as  a member  of  the  church  on  Feb. 
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2,  1969,  and  was  later  ordained  by  Ohio 
Conference. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles . 

In  response  to  the  article  in  the  Nov.  11  issue 
concerning  “VS:  A Woman’s  Eye  View’’ — first 
of  all  we  feel  that  the  article  is  biased  and  it 
really  turned  us  off.  Having  served  two  different 
terms  in  the  program  we  can  be  honest  enough 
to  say  that  it  is  far  from  perfect  but  indeed  it 
was  much  better  than  this  picture. 

The  writer  says  that  a girl  had  better  be  pre- 
pared to  cry,  and  that  boys  are  lazy  and  have  it 
too  easy.  This  is  a generalization  and  seems 
very  petty.  Although  there  may  be  some  cases 
of  this,  we  can  never  recall  that  unit  life  became 
this  terrible.  We  feel  that  it  would  be  better  if 
the  VS  program  promoted  something  more  posi- 
tive which  will  be  attractive  for  serious  youth. 
Problems  — who  doesn’t  have  them,  but  what 
advantage  is  there  to  overemphasize  personal 
feelings? 

We  would  like  to  add  that  many  of  our  per- 
sonal values  were  gained  through  the  VS  experi- 
ences and  feel  that  it  could  still  be  so  for  others, 
including  fellows  doing  CPS  dutv. — Audrey  and 
Ken  Zehr,  Bath,  N.Y. 

Thanks  for  the  many  good  editorials  and  arti- 
cles I have  enjoyed  continuously  since  World  War 
I.  May  the  usefulness  of  the  Gospel  Herald  con- 
tinue. In  the  Oct.  7 issue  the  editorial  “Draft 
Resisters  at  General  Conference’’  about  the  Se- 
lective Service  system  stated:  “Its  only  purpose 
is  to  channel  men  into  various  vocations  related 
directly  or  indirectly  to  killing.’’  I think  objection 
is  partly  due  to  misunderstanding  the  Selective 
Service  Svstem.  In  World  War  I men  were  re- 
quired to  register  and  to  take  physical  examina- 
tion; if  they  passed  they  were  called  into  the 
army  as  they  were  needed.  There  the  conscien- 
tious objector  (CO)  was  “discovered”  when  he  re- 
fused to  wear  a soldier  uniform,  or  when  in  drill 
formation,  he  refused  to  drill.  This  was  very 
embarrassing  to  the  officials  and  to  CO  alike, 
accompanied  with  misunderstanding  and  abuse, 
usually  ending  with  the  CO  in  the  guardhouse. 

Before  World  War  II  a plan  was  worked  out  by 
the  state  and  the  three  Peace  Churches  (Menno- 
nite,  Quaker,  and  Church  of  the  Brethren)  where- 
by the  registrant  was  sent  a regular  question- 
naire in  which  were  stated  provisions:  if  he  was 
a CO,  he  could  make  known  his  position  and  the 
state  being  made  aware  of  it,  graciously  made 
provision  for  alternate  service  for  him.  This  pro- 
vision still  stands.  This  is  an  acceptable  testimony 
to  the  local  board,  community,  and  to  the  state, 
actually  inviting  you  to  spell  out  your  convictions 
on  biblical  nonresistance.  To  be  classified  with 
draft  resisters  (or  dodgers)  may  include  a large 
assortment  of  fellows  whose  motives  are  question- 
able. The  state  then  has  to  sort  these  individu- 
ally, taking  time  and  expense,  and  may  fail  to  see 
any  cooperative  spirit  or  peace  testimony  in  it. 
Should  there  become  a general  draft  resistance 
movement  by  the  churches,  the  state  may  well 
withdraw  the  provision,  and  the  condition  of 
World  War  I again  prevail.  (See  Mennonites  in 
World  War  1,  Herald  Press. ) 

Another  reason  for  this  resistance,  and  in  its 
other  forms,  may  be  that  there  has  arisen  a felt 
need  for  the  church  to  inform  (witness  to)  the 
state,  as  to  proper  ways  to  suppress  violence,  and 
keep  order  in  a profane  society;  and  to  decide 
which  war  is  just  and  which  is  unjust.  Our  church 
seems  to  be  shifting  from  nonresistance  to  resis- 
tance, in  efforts  to  get  the  state  to  become  non- 
resistant — at  least  passive  resistant.  In  the 
present  war,  American  churches  are  resisting  a 
state  that  is  resisting  the  advancement  of  a state 


(communism)  that  is  resisting  the  churches  in  their 
lands. 

It  seems  a careful  study  of  what  the  Scriptures 
teach  would  be  in  order.  — T.  E.  Schrock,  Clarks- 
ville, Mich. 

I stand  accused:  guilty.  Furthermore,  I stand  as 
a Mennonite,  also  guilty.  The  challenge  that 
Hubert  L.  Brown  has  thrown  out  to  us,  as  a 
church,  is  one  of  the  more  relevant  and  crucial 
indictments  of  our  time.  (Gospel  Herald,  Nov.  4, 
“Mennonites  Are  Guilty”). 

Let  us,  as  a church,  have  the  integrity  to  face 
up  to  the  ugly  truth  about  ourselves,  that  we  are 
victims  of  a middle-class  white  racist  society,  and 
more  than  that,  that  we  have  helped  create  it  — 
by  our  neglect,  by  our  caring  so  deeply  for  those 
like  us,  that  isolation  coated  our  sin.  Let  us  face 
the  fact  that  we  have  helped  to  keep  the  bondage 
of  slavery  not  only  on  blacks  but  equally  on 
browns  (Mexican  Americans)  and  Indians. 

Because  along  with  many  young  people  of  my 
generation,  the  church  can  only  be  my  church  if 
it  can  rise  up  to  the  challenge  of  my  time.  I can 
only  pray  that  we  may  have  the  grace  to  stand 
accused,  and  be  redeemed  by  our  black  and  brown 
brothers,  even  at  the  cost  of  giving  up  many  of 
our  sacred  cows.  Until  we  do,  our  church  is  the 
biggest  social  farce  of  our  times.  — Marjory  Byler, 
Lansing,  Mich. 

The  Oct.  14  issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald  con- 
tained some  exceptionally  interesting  articles.  The 
one,  “Who  Says  the  Church  Is  Dying?’’  was  very 
timely  indeed.  The  writer  had  some  things  to  say 
that  need  to  be  said. 

The  church  is  eternal  in  Christ.  It  is  the  na- 
tions of  this  world  that  pass  away.  How  long  a 
nation  prospers  or  exists  depends  to  a large  ex- 
tent on  how  it  treats  the  followers  of  Christ.  I 
believe  the  promise  of  God  to  Abraham  and  his 
seed  still  stands.  “1  will  bless  them  that  bless 
thee,  and  curse  him  that  curseth  thee.” 

In  the  oversimplified  teaching  of  peace  and 
nonresistance  today,  the  unbelieving  world  is 
seldom  told  that  the  result  of  rejecting  the  Christ 
is  war,  bloodshed,  and  death  — worse  than  this, 
the  eternal  or  second  death. 

One  often  wonders  — are  we  trying  to  reform 
the  world  or  transform  it?  — Gordon  Erb,  Zurich, 
Ont. 

I just  finished  reading  the  editorial  in  the  Nov. 
18  issue,  “Audacity  to  Believe  the  Gospel. 
Thank  you  for  writing  it.  I join  you  in  praying 
“to  this  end.”  It  gives  me  hope  for  our  church. 

— Ida  Hummel,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

The  suggestion  by  Esther  Steckle  in  “VS:  A 
Woman’s  Eye  View”  (Nov.  11  issue)  was  tremen- 
dous and  I give  a hearty  Amen.  How  I wish  this 
program  could  be  carried  out,  and  pray  this  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  by  our  leaders.  I felt  like  she 
for  many  years  that  too  many  boys  are  not  a 
Christian  witness.  — Mrs.  Sommers,  Louisville, 
Ohio. 

In  his  article,  “Mennonites  Are  Guilty,”  in  the 
Nov.  4 issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald,  Bro.  Hubert 
L.  Brown  points  out  at  least  two  things  that  are 
commendable  in  the  history  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,  in  our  attitudes  and  treatment  of  the 
blacks.  One  is  the  “nice”  resolution  of  General 
Conference  in  1955  (that  was  never  carried  out), 
and  the  other,  that  some  Mennonites  are  begin- 
ning to  wake  up  and  are  becoming  "black-mind- 
ed.” Jesus  Christ  says,  “I  know  thy  works.” 

— Leonard  E.  Schmucker,  Imlay  City,  Mich. 

I find  the  current  reaction  in  some  Mennonite 
circles  to  long  hair  and  beards  for  men  somewhat 
amusing.  As  a current  writer  put  it,  “If  you  want 
people  to  get  really  concerned  about  your  spiri- 
tual life  — grow  a beard.” 

The  fashions  of  this  world  are  like  a pendulum, 
swinging  from  one  extreme  to  another,  sometimes 


with  periods  of  moderation  between.  The  ex- 
tremely short  “burr”  cuts  of  the  fifties  were  one 
extreme.  Now  the  pendulum  swings  the  other 
way. 

How  can  we,  who  claim  to  be  so  moderate  and 
conservative,  completely  forget  the-  “venerable 
bearded  grandfather”  of  our  heritage?  The  clean- 
cut  fashion  of  today  is  as  recent  in  origin  as 
World  War  I,  give  or  take  a few  years. 

Fashions  come  and  fashions  go,  but  the  Word 
of  God  abides  forever.  I am  not  in  favor  of  sloppy 
dress,  but  aren’t  we  getting  our  wires  crossed 
when  “to  be  clean  cut  is  to  be  righteous”? 
— Mary  Hochstedler,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

I am  responding  to  “Mennonites  Are  Guilty.” 
Being  a Mennonite,  I object  to  either  being  told 
to  confess  guilt  which  I don’t  have  or  else  feeling 
excluded  from  the  church  because  I don’t  have 
this  particular  characteristic.  I wonder  if  many  of 
my  brethren  don’t  object  on  the  same  grounds 
also. 

However,  in  realizing  the  magnitude  of  the 
social  ills  today,  I must  repent  and  again  confess 
Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  ask  that  He  would  for- 
give me  of  my  sir.  of  treating  Him  not  as  the  One 
who  requires  complete  surrender  of  my  total  self 
to  His  lordship.  The  Bible  teaches  that  salvation 
comes,  not  by  a church  moving  “as  a power 
force”  against  guilt  and  sin,  but  as  individuals 
commit  their  lives  to  the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  are  literally  born  again  by  the  Spirit.  — Rich- 
ard Wenger,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Bender,  John  and  Janet  (Wideman),  Preston, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Todd  William,  Oct.  20,  1969. 

Berg,  Douglas  and  Rita  (Ebersole),  Worthing- 
ton, Ohio,  first  child,  Karla  Dawn,  Oct.  11,  1969. 

Brenneman,  Arthur  L.  and  Dorothy  (High), 
Willow  Street,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Kurt 
Lee,  Oct.  7,  1969. 

Brubaker,  James  W.  and  Nona  (Hochstetler), 
Hamilton,  Mont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Joy 
Louise,  Sept.  7,  1969;  received  for  adoption,  Qct. 
17,  1969. 

Eash,  Michael  and  Marcile  (Nofziger),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  first  child,  Melanie  Jo,  Nov.  11,  1969. 

Ebersole,  Harvey  A.  and  Ruth  (Classen),  In- 
man, Kan.,  third  child,  first  son,  Lynn  Harvey, 
Sept.  30,  1969. 

Enns,  Aron  and  Esther  (Shantz),  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Beverly  Jo- 
Ann,  Sept.  4,  1969;  received  for  adoption,  Oct. 
31,  1969. 

Gahman,  Harold  and  Lucille  (Clemmer),  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  second  son,  Roger  Darin,  Nov.  13,  1969. 

Gingrich,  Del  and  Marguerite  (Clark),  Toronto, 
Ont.,  first  child,  David  Andrew,  Oct.  25,  1969. 

Hamsher,  Keith  and  Sharon  (Russell),  Lansing, 
111.,  second  son,  Matthew  Sean,  Oct.  31,  1969. 

Helmuth,  Jerry  and  Carolyn  (Gingerich),  New 
Paris,  Ind.,  first  child,  Anita  Dawn,  Oct.  18,  1969. 

Hoober,  Aaron  B.  and  Mary  Jane  (Kreider), 
Leola,  Pa.,  first  child,  Linford  Dean,  Oct.  7,  1969. 

Hostetler,  Ernest  and  Linda  (Chupp),  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  first  child,  Kenton  Eugene,  Nov.  2, 
1969. 

King,  Harry  and  Rosemary  (Gerber),  Char- 
lottesville, Va.,  first  child,  Rodnev  Allen,  Aug. 
21,  1969. 

Knarr,  Allen  and  Irma  (Gahman),  Telford, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  living  child,  first  daughter, 
Kristal  Lynn,  Oct.  24,  1969. 

Kulp,  Jacob  and  Sarajane  (Landis),  Souder- 
ton,  Pa.,  first  child,  Gregory  Ryan,  Oct.  14,  1969. 

Kurtz,  Samuel  and  Treva  Rose  (Yoder),  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Tonya 
April,  Nov.  6,  1969. 

Landis,  Mark  A.  and  Janet  (Hunsberger), 
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Sellersville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Marla  Shawn,  Oct. 
16,  1969. 

Lichty,  Gordon  and  Linda  (Macintosh),  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  first  child,  Kevin  Matthew,  Nov.  6, 
1969. 

Long,  Leonard  M.  and  Judith  (Baer),  Sterling, 
111.,  fourth  child,  first  son,  Douglas  Marc,  Nov. 
4,  1969. 

Metzler,  Samuel  L.  and  Mary  Jane  (Boll), 
Peach  Bottom,  Pa.,  third  and  fourth  children, 
first  and  second  daughters,  Beth  Anna  and  Betty 
Ruth,  Oct.  2,  1969. 

Oswald,  Richard  and  Christine  (Eichorn), 
Centreville,  Mich.,  first  child,  Anne  Maria,  Oct. 
29,  1969. 

Penner,  Donald  A.  and  Sandra  (Kaufman), 
Lagrange,  Ind.,  first  child,  Valerie  Renee,  Nov. 
4,  1969. 

Ropp,  Robert  and  Janice  (Lambright),  Lagrange, 
Ind.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Penny  Leigh, 
Oct.  28,  1969. 

Ross,  Wesley  and  Nancy  (Gerber),  Baltimore, 
Md.,  first  child,  Monica  Sue,  Oct.  18,  1969. 

Schloneger,  Wendell  and  Elaine  (Geiser),  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  fourth  and  fifth  children,  first  son 
and  fourth  daughter,  Kent  Bennet  and  Kara 
Beth,  Oct. , 1969. 

Shank,  Lowell  W.  and  Sharyn  (Kanagv),  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Kv.,  second  daughter,  Kimberly 
Renee,  Nov.  3,  1969. 

Shantz,  Murray  and  Carol  (Good),  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  third  son,  Bryon  Todd,  Oct.  22,  1969. 

Smith,  John  and  Nancy  (Roth),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  fourth  child,  third  son,  James  John,  June 
8,  1967;  received  for  adoption,  Oct.  8,  1969. 

Stuart,  Martin  and  Merlyn  (Snider),  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Krista  Lvnn, 
Nov.  3,  1969. 

Townsend,  Wendell  and  Betty  (Opel),  Mason- 
town,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Lerov  Dale, 
Nov.  2,  1969. 

Troyer,  Roger  L.  and  Verda  M.  (Stutzman), 
Mantua,  Ohio,  second  son,  Lonnie  Lvn,  Nov.  9, 
1969. 

Unzicker,  Don  and  Janet  (Stutzman),  Eureka, 
111.,  second  son,  Keith  Richard,  Oct.  4,  1969. 

Vogt,  Gary  and  Ruth  (Unruh),  Hesston,  Kan., 
first  child,  Krista  Michelle,  Oct  16,  1969. 

Wert,  Robert  and  Esther  (Glick),  Washington, 
D C.,  second  son,  David  Patrick,  Nov.  9,  1969. 

Yoder,  Gary  and  Linda  (Vogel),  Wilson,  N.Y., 
a son,  Gary  David,  Jr.,  Nov.  4,  1969. 

Yoder,  Larrv  and  Sharon  (Ozubko),  Tofield, 
Alberta,  second  son,  Darren  Henrv,  Oct.  24, 
1969. 

Zehr,  Eldon  I.  and  Rosa  (Waidelich),  Sandy 
Springs,  S.C.,  third  son,  Russell  Duane,  Nov.  8, 
1969. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Beechy  — Chupp. — John  Beechy,  Wooster, 
Ohio,  Martins  cong.,  and  Claudia  Chupp,  Glen- 
dive, Mont.,  Little  White  Chapel  cong.,  by  Willard 
Shertzer,  Aug.  9,  1969. 

Brubaker  — Nolt.  — Benjamin  Brubaker,  Nar- 
von.  Pa.,  and  Ruth  Ann  Nolt,  Denver,  Pa.,  both 
of  Bowmansville  cong.,  bv  Howard  Z.  Good, 
Nov.  9,  1969. 

Eash  — Doerr.  — David  Eash  and  Sylvia 
Doerr,  both  of  Locust  Grove  cong.,  Burr  Oak, 
Mich.,  by  Dean  M.  Brubaker,  Nov.  8,  1969. 

Hofstetter — Keiner.  — Gerald  Hofstetter,  Dal- 
ton, Ohio,  and  Phyllis  Keiner,  Kidron,  Ohio,  both 
of  Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  Oct.  12,  1969. 

Horst  — Martin.  — Chester  Ray  Horst,  Mau- 
gansville,  Md.,  Williamson  cong.,  and  Helen 
Marie  Martin,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Dargan  cong., 


by  Mahlon  D.  Eshleman,  Nov.  8,  1969. 

Kratz — Nyce.  — Richard  B.  Kratz,  Skippack, 
Pa.,  Lower  Skippack  cong.,  and  Joyce  Nyce, 
Telford,  Pa.,  Plains  cong.,  by  Wilmer  Denlinger, 
Aug.  2,  1969. 

Kropf — Stauffer. —Walter  Kropf,  Fairview 
(Ore.)  cong.,  and  Dorothy  Stauffer,  Yellow  Creek 
(Ind.)  cong.,  by  Dean  M.  Brubaker,  Nov.  14,  1969. 

Kulp  — Mullet.  — Dale  LaVern  Kulp,  New 
Paris,  Ind.,  and  Mary  Ellen  Mullet,  Nappanee, 
Ind.,  both  of  Fairview  cong.,  bv  Leonard  Martin, 
Aug.  23,  1969. 

Kurtz  — Delano. — Paul  Kurtz,  Oley  (Pa.) 
cong.,  and  Marie  Delano,  Baptist  Church,  Lee, 
Maine,  June  21,  1969. 

Martin  — Martin.  — Miller  E.  Martin,  Green- 
castle,  Pa.,  and  Elaine  G.  Martin,  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  both  of  Reiffs  cong.,  bv  Reuben  E.  Martin, 
Nov.  15,  1969. 

Maust  — Martin.  — Wendell  Lee  Maust,  Bay 
Port,  Mich.,  Pigeon  River  cong.,  and  Lois  Elaine 
Martin,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Lindale  cong.,  by  Luke 
Yoder  and  Samuel  Weaver,  Nov.  9,  1969. 

Miller  — Reseter. — Victor  Kay  Miller,  Mt. 
Freedom,  N.J.,  Tri  Lakes  Chapel,  Bristol,  Ind., 
and  Rosemary  Theresa  Reseter,  Morristown, 
N.J.,  Catholic  Church,  bv  Warren  M.  Wenger, 
Oct.  25,  1969. 

Oliver  — Kempf.  — Roy  Oliver,  Church  of 
the  Brethren,  South  English,  Iowa,  and  Norma 
Kempf,  Wellman  (Iowa)  cong.,  by  Ron  Kennel, 
Sept.  24,  1969. 

Penner  — Miller.  — Delbert  Penner,  Brethren 
Church,  Clinton,  Okla.,  and  Patricia  Miller, 
Pleasant  View  cong..  Hydro,  Okla.,  by  Chester 
Slagell,  June  13,  1969. 

Roth  — Hochstatter.  — Dennis  Roth,  Moun- 
tain View  cong.,  Kalispell,  Mont.,  and  Jeanette 
Hochstatter,  Fairview  cong.,  Albany,  Ore.,  by 
Glenn  L Roth,  father  of  the  groom,  Oct.  25, 
1969. 

Shirk  — Kulp.  — Benjamin  W.  Shirk,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  and  Rosemary  A.  Kulp,  New  Paris,  Ind., 
both  of  Fairview  cong.,  bv  Leonard  Martin, 
Sept.  21,  1969. 

Swavely — Howe.  — Harry  Swavelv,  Potts- 
town,  Pa.,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  Janet 
Howe,  Elverson,  Pa.,  Rockville  cong.,  by  Millard 
Shoup,  Nov.  8,  1969. 

Tyson  — Wambold. — Gary  Tyson,  Fran- 
conia cong.,  and  Judith  Wambold,  Souderton  (Pa.) 
cong.,  by  Richard  C.  Detweiler,  Nov.  15,  1969. 

Westover — Troyer.  — Gene  Westover  and 

Louellen  Troyer,  both  of  Locust  Grove  cong., 
Burr  Oak,  Mich.,  bv  Dean  M.  Brubaker,  Oct.  25, 
1969. 

Yutzy  — Yoder.  — LaVern  J.  Yutzy,  Plain 
City,  Ohio,  Sharon  cong.,  and  Mary  Jane  Yoder, 
Christiana,  Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  by  Melville 
Nafziger,  Aug.  30,  1969. 

Zimmerman  — Martin.  — Raymond  Lee  Zim- 
merman and  Norma  Martin,  both  of  Nappanee, 
Ind.,  Fairview  cong.,  bv  Leonard  Martin,  Sept. 
5,  1969. 

Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Baker,  Chris,  son  of  John  and  Esther  (Hos- 
tetler) Baker,  was  born  in  Kansas,  July  22,  1895; 
died  at  Topeka,  Ind.,  of  a heart  attack,  Nov.  5, 
1969;  aged  74  v.  3 m.  14  d.  On  Jan.  26,  1918, 
he  was  married  to  Mabel  Mast,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Evelyn  — Mrs. 
Francis  Miller),  2 grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Allen 
and  Henry),  and  2 sisters  (Blanche  — Mrs.  Claude 
Weaver  and  Velma  — Mrs.  Charles  Russel).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Maple  Grove  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  8,  with  Joe 
Swartz  and  Edwin  J.  Yoder  officiating. 

Bontrager,  Noah,  was  born  at  McPherson, 
Kan.,  Feb.  12,  1884;  died  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Nov. 


1,  1969;  aged  85  y.  8 m.  10  d.  He  was  married 
to  Clara  Landis,  who  died  in  1917.  On  Nov.  2, 
1919,  he  was  married  to  Alta  Cripe,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  5 children  (Ralph,  Har- 
riett—Mrs.  Eli  Hershberger,  Edwin,  Mrs.  Ber- 
nis  Renpagle,  and  Merrill),  9 grandchildren,  6 
great-grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Lizzie 
Yoder,  and  Mrs.  Katie  Miller).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Prairie  Street  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Hartzler-Gutermuth  Funeral 
Home,  Elkhart,  Nov.  5,  with  Russell  Krabill 
officiating;  interment  in  the  Prairie  Street  Ceme-  ; 
tery. 

Ehret,  Dwight  Y.,  son  of  Cornelius  and 
Nancy  (Yoder)  Ehret,  was  born  in  Elkhart  Co., 
Ind.,  Jan.  24,  1894;  died  at  the  Elkhart  General 
Hospital,  Oct.  31,  1969;  aged  75  y.  9 m.  7 d.  On 
June  29,  1916,  he  was  married  to  Grace  Weaver,'1" 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Robert), 

3 grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Louis,  Otto,  and 
Leonard),  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Arneal  Squibb). 

He  was  a member  of  the  Prairie  Street  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  3,  with 
Russell  Krabill  officiating;  interment  in  the  Olive 
Cemetery. 

Grieser,  Amos,  son  of  Daniel  and  Anna  (Nof- 
ziger)  Grieser,  was  born  near  Archbold,  Ohio,  | 
July  2,  1890;  died  at  Archbold,  Ohio,  Nov.  14, 
1969;  aged  79  y.  4 m.  12  d.  On  Nov.  19,  1912, 
he  was  married  to  Sarah  Sauder,  who  died  July 
7,  1951.  On  Aug.  2,  1952,  he  was  married  to 
Bertha  Sauder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  foster  daughter  (Jennie  — Mrs.  Orval  Sauder), 

3 stepsons  (Flovd,  Roy,  and  Harley  Sauder),  5 | 

foster  grandchildren,  6 foster  great-grandchildren,  | 
one  sister  (Mattie  — Mrs.  Wm.  Nofziger),  and  3 1 

brothers  (Samuel,  Harvey,  and  Daniel).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Central  Church,  where  funeral  <■, 
services  were  held  Nov.  17,  with  Charles  Gaut- 
sche,  Dale  Wvse,  and  Roy  Sauder  officiating;  inter- 
ment in  the  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Hershey,  Lydia  B.,  daughter  of  the  late  Ira  „« 
L.  and  Sarah  (Kreider)  Hershey,  died  at  her 
home,  Kinzers,  Pa.,  of  intestinal  cancer,  Nov.  9, 
1969;  aged  66  y.  Surviving  are  her  husband 
(Frank  Hershey),  one  foster  son  (Amos  Rutt),  3 ! 

foster  grandchildren,  3 foster  great-grandchildren,  . , 
one  brother  (Leaman),  and  6 sisters  (Sue,  Margie, 
Grace,  Anna,  Nora,  and  Marian).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Hershey  s Church,  where  funeral  services  , 
were  held  Nov.  12,  with  Clair  and  Sanford  Her-  , 
shey  officiating. 

Hofstetter,  Anna,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Verena  (Steiner)  Amstutz,  was  born  south  of  i 
Dalton,  Ohio,  Jan.  9,  1881;  died  in  the  Shady 
Lawn  Rest  Home,  Oct.  31,  1969;  aged  88  y. 

9 m.  22  d.  On  March  1,  1900,  she  was  married 
to  David  D.  Hofstetter,  who  died  Nov.  8,  1963. 
Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Elvina  — Mrs.  Os- 
car Gerber),  one  son  (Elmer),  4 grandchildren,  and^ 
12  great-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 brothers  (Daniel  and  Amos  Amstutz), 
and  4 sisters  (Sarah  — Mrs.  Joel  Gerber,  Pauline 
— Mrs.  Philip  Gerber,  Elma  — Mrs.  Reuben  Hof-  i , 
stetter,  and  Elizabeth).  She  was  a member  of  the*  J i 
Kidron  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  j ( 
Nov.  3,  with  Reuben  Hofstetter,  Bill  Detweiler,  j 
and  Isaac  Zuercher  officiating.  j 

Humphries,  Annie,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  ! 
Fannie  (King)  Stoltzfus,  was  born  Nov.  23,  1918:  j , 
died  after  a long  illness,  Nov.  6,  1969;  aged  50  y.  s 

11  m.  14  d.  On  Oct.  6,  1949,  she  was  married  to- 
Jerrv  L.  Humphries,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  4 children  (Daniel,  Fannie,  Anna,  and 
Dorothy),  her  mother,  8 brothers  and  5 sisters  | 
(Jesse,  Christian,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Nissley,  Moses,  > . 
Mrs.  Fannie  Fisher,  Daniel,  Joseph,  John,  David, 
Mrs.  Leah  Eash,  Mrs.  Mary  Stoltzfus,  Mrs.  Mattie  ■ t 
Stoltzfus,  and  Reuben.  Funeral  services  were  held  , 
at  the  Central  Church,  Dover,  Del.,  Nov.  9,  with  | 
Daniel  V.  Yoder,  Alvin  E.  Mast,  and  Jesse  J . . B , 
Yoder  officiating.  /I  j 

Johnson,  Harvey  S.,  son  of  John  S.  and  Sarah  j* 
Johnson,  was  born  in  New  Britain  Twp.,  Doyles- ■ , 
town,  Pa.,  Sept.  21,  1887;  died  at  a nursing  home*| 
in  Dovlestown,  of  uremia,  Oct.  30,  1969;  aged  S , 
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82  y.  1 m.  9 d.  He  was  married  to  Mary  E. 
Jones,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 chil- 
dren (Laurence  H.,  Roy  E.,  Mrs.  Roy  Larason, 
'and  Mrs.  Clinton  Beck),  12  grandchildren,  18 
great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (Walter),  and 
2 sisters  (Mrs.  Mary  Hunsicker  and  Maggie).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Henry 
Freed  and  Mrs.  Roy  Vanluvance).  He-  was  a 
"member  of  the  Doylestown  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  the  funeral  home  Nov.  3,  with 
Joseph  L.  Gross  and  Silas  Gravbill  officiating; 
interment  in  the  Doylestown  Mennonite  Ceme- 
'terv. 

Kauffman,  Levi  W.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Annie 
(Wevant)  Kauffman,  was  born  at  Martinsburg, 
Pa.,  March  14,  1898;  died  at  Roaring  Spring,  Pa., 
Nov.  5,  1969;  aged  71  y.  7 m.  22  d.  He  was 
"reared  in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Kauff- 
man from  the  age  of  four.  On  Feb.  24,  1939,  he 
was  married  to  Eva  Brumbaugh,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  7 children  (Glen,  Barbara, 
"Carol  — Mrs.  Arnold  Watkins,  Janet  — Mrs.  Fred 
Shoenfelt,  Audrey  — Mrs.  Karl  Greenleaf,  Linda 

— Mrs.  Robert  Bailey,  and  David),  12  grandchil- 
dren, and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Fannie  Miller).  Funer- 
al services  were  held  at  the  Bolger  Funeral 
Home,  Martinsburg,  Nov.  8,  with  Nelson  R.  Roth 
and  Isaac  K.  Metzler  officiating;  interment  in  the 
Kauffman  Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Sylvia,  daughter  of  Elias  and 
"Lvdia  (Schrock)  Hostetler,  was  born  in  Lagrange 
1 Co.,  Ind.,  Sept.  23,  1883;  died  at  the  Fairlawn 
Haven  Nursing  Home,  Nov.  3,  1969;  aged  86  y. 

I m.  lid.  On  May  24,  1902,  she  was  married  to 
Webster  J.  Mehl,  who  died  April  29,  1924.  On 

*Aug.  28,  1932,  she  married  Daniel  Burkholder, 
who  died  Aug.  14,  1947.  On  April  1,  1951,  she 
married  Noah  Kauffman,  who  died  July  23,  1969. 
Surviving  are  4 children  (Dario,  Mehl,  Audrey 

— Mrs.  Everett  Eagleson,  and  Mildred  — Mrs. 
Dale  Nofziger),  15  grandchildren,  34  great-grand- 

i-  children,  20  great-great-grandchildren,  3 step- 
daughters (Mrs.  Edwin  B.  Wyse,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Schmucker,  and  Mrs.  Earl  Beck),  and  6 stepsons 
! (Edwin  Burkholder,  Orval,  Morris,  Herman, 
Clair,  and  Kenneth  Kauffman).  She  was  a mem- 
►ber  of  the  West  Clinton  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Nov.  5,  with  Charles  Gautsche 
and  Ed  B.  Frey  officiating;  interment  in  the 
Forest  Grove  Cemetery  in  Elkhart  Co. 

. Kelly,  Henry  P.,  was  born  at  Warsaw,  Ind., 
Aug.  19,  1893;  died  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Nov.  2, 
1969:  aged  76  v.  2 m.  14  d.  On  Dec.  3,  1923, 
he  was  married  to  Lillian  Jarrett,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Maurice  and  Vance). 

• He  was  a member  of  the  Prairie  Street  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  5,  with 
Russell  Krabill  officiating 

Kenyon,  Arthur,  son  of  Frank  and  Gertrude 

• Kenyon,  was  born  at  Secor,  111.,  Dec.  3,  1906; 
died  at  Roanoke,  111.,  Nov.  11,  1969;  aged  62  y. 

II  m.  8 d.  On  Jan.  22,  1928,  he  was  married  to 
Ada  Kennell,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Ruth  Elaine  — Mrs.  Herbert  Yordy, 

-Viola  — Mrs.  Bob  Birkey,  and  Lorene  — Mrs. 
Glenn  Busenitz),  9 grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Floyd),  and  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Elsie  Kuebler,  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Flanagan,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Ryan).  He 
■^was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sons.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Roanoke  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Nov.  14,  with  Percy  Gerig 
■ officiating. 

Metz,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Eliza 
‘(Minninger)  Benner,  was  born  at  Lederach, 
Pa.,  May  19,  1887;  died  at  the  Grand  View  Hos- 
pital, from  a blood  clot,  Nov.  3,  1969;  aged  82  y. 
5 m.  15  d.  She  was  married  to  Harrison  Metz, 

• who  died  June  12,  1967.  Surviving  are  3 chil- 
dren (Alice  Carper,  William  B,  and  Harrison 
B ),  4 grandchildren,  and  2 great-grandchildren. 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Abram). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Upper  Skippack 

‘Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Nov. 
6,  with  Charles  A.  Ness  officiating. 

Showalter,  Irvin  Franklin,  son  of  the  late 
Moab  and  Annie  (Shank)  Showalter,  was  born 


at  Reid,  Md.,  Dec.  21,  1895;  died  at  the  Wash- 
ington County  Hospital,  Nov.  2,  1969;  aged  73  y. 
10  m.  12  d.  On  Nov.  22,  1917,  he  was  married 
to  Fannie  Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  son  (Irvin),  2 daughters  (Anna  May  — 
Mrs.  Willie  Mvrick,  Jr.,  ana  Marie  — Mrs.  Jonas 
Eby),  8 grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Alvey  and 
Martin),  and  2 sisters  (Bertie  Bowders  and  Minnie 
Hostetter).  He  was  a member  of  the  Reiff-Clear- 
spring  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Nov.  4,  with  Amos  Horst  and  Glenn  Martin 
officiating;  interment  in  Reiffs  Cemetery. 

Smith,  Laura,  daughter  of  William  M.  and 
Elizabeth  (Hunsberger)  Kratz,  was  born  in 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  July  14,  1889;  died  in  the  Grand 
View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  as  a result  of 
severe  burns  received  when  her  dress  caught 
fire  while  she  was  preparing  dinner,  Nov.  6, 
1969;  aged  80  y.  3 m.  23  d.  On  Jan.  7,  1911, 
she  was  married  to  Leidv  Smith,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Harley  K ),  2 grand- 
children, and  one  brother  (Jacob  Warren).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  sister  (Mrs.  Harvey 
Yothers)  and  one  brother  (Clayton).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Blooming  Glen  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  10,  with  David 


F.  Derstine,  Jr.,  officiating. 

Workman,  Ruby  Ella,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Satterwhite,  was  born  in  Nebraska, 
Aug.  18,  1934;  died  at  the  Riverside  Methodist 
Hospital,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  23,  1969;  aged 
35  y.  2 m.  5 d.  In  1955,  she  was  married  to 
David  Workman,  Jr.,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  5 children  (David,  Ricky,  Milford,  Ella  Mae, 
and  Sarah  Ann).  She  was  a member  of  the  Chip- 
pewa Church,  Powell,  Ohio.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Schoedinger-Norris  Funeral 
Home,  Oct.  26,  with  Maynard  Ressler  officiating; 
interment  in  the  Grove  City  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Irene  Detweiler,  daughter  of  William 
D.  and  Annie  (Angeny)  Yoder,  was  born  in 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  June  21,  1914;  died  at  the 
Charles  Johnson  Home,  Royersford,  Pa.,  of 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  Nov.  3,  1969;  aged  55  y. 
4 m.  13  d.  Surviving  are  one  brother  (Walter), 
and  one  sister  (Stella).  She  was  a member  of 
the  Blooming  Glen  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  Nov.  6,  with  David  F.  Derstine, 
Jr.,  officiating. 

Yoder,  Sarah,  daughter  of  William  and  Eliza- 
beth (Christner)  Stutzman,  was  born  on  a home- 
stead north  of  Chappell,  Neb.,  Nov.  30,  1888; 
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died  in  Folsom,  Calif.,  Nov.  6,  1969;  aged  80  y. 
11  m.  6 d.  On  Feb.  2,  1918,  she  was  married  to 
Jesse  E.  Yoder,  who  died  in  1965.  Surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Doris — Mrs.  Harry  Ewing),  2 
grandsons,  one  sister  (Kate  Ragle),  and  one 
brother  (Ray).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  son  (Millard  O.),  one  daughter  (Laura  Belle), 
one  sister  (Minnie  Rodgers),  and  3 brothers 
(George,  Irvin,  and  Harry).  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Chappell  Church,  Nov.  10,  with 
Arthur  Roth  officiating. 

Yoder,  William  P.,  was  born  at  Huntsburg, 
Ohio,  Jan.  9,  1904;  died  at  the  Goshen  (Ind.) 
Genera!  Hospital,  of  heart  complications,  Aug. 
8,  1969;  aged  65  y.  6 m.  30  d.  On  June  27, 
1932,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Borntreger,  who 
died  in  April  1959.  Surviving  are  3 children 
(Mary  E.,  Susie  — Mrs.  Luke  Boyle,  and  John 
L.),  one  grandson,  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Henry 
Hostetler  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Miller).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Prairie  Street  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Aug.  8,  and  at 
Sheakleyville,  Pa.,  Aug.  11;  interment  in  the 
Maple  Grove  Cemetery,  Sheakleyville,  Pa. 

Zook,  Joseph  B.,  son  of  Abraham  P.  and  Re- 
becca (Byler)  Zook,  was  born  at  Belleville,  Pa., 
Jan.  26,  1897;  died  at  the  F.  W.  Black  Communi- 
ty Hospital,  Lewistown,  Pa.,  Oct.  12,  1969; 
aged  72  y.  8 m.  16  d On  June  4,  1916,  he  was 
married  to  Mattie  C.  King,  who  died  Feb.  10, 
1928.  On  March  18,  1929,  he  was  married  to 
Rebecca  Bawel,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
6 children  (Melvin,  Ivan,  Joseph,  Ellis,  Dorothy 
— Mrs.  Andrew  Yoder,  and  Irene  — Mrs.  Samuel 
Yoder),  33  grandchildren,  10  great-grandchildren, 
and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Amos  Peachey  and  Mrs. 
Moses  Peachey).  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Locust  Grove  Church,  Oct.  15,  with  Erie 
Renno  and  Elam  Glick  officiating. 
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The  True  Christmas  Spirit 

By  Ella  May  Miller 


The  spirit  of  Christmas  takes  over  in  December!  How- 
ever, the  true  spirit  lasts  all  year.  Hopefully,  the  light  from 
the  Christmas  star  spills  over  into  the  coming  year. 

How  wonderful  it  would  be  to  see  the  day  when  this 
light,  which  points  to  the  true  light,  Jesus  Christ,  spills 
over  the  nations  of  the  world!  To  the  extent  of  putting 
away  our  missiles  and  bombs,  and  doing  something  construc- 
tive and  peaceful  with  atoms. 

The  true  spirit  of  Christmas,  which  reflects  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  directs  us  beyond  ourselves  to  those  who  are  in  need. 
Many  families  give  clothes  and  food  to  needy  persons.  Other 
families  pool  their  individual  contributions  and  give  to  a 
mission  project  in  another  area,  or  overseas.  Other  families 
locate  a lonely  person  or  persons  and  give  them  joy  for  at 
least  one  day. 

Entertain  the  Lonely 

“Every  holiday  season,  for  various  reasons,  largely 
through  thoughtlessness  by  others,  thousands  of  people 
spend  Christmas  day  alone.  Families,  complete  and  contented 
themselves,  tend  to  overlook  solitary  individuals  — let  even 
a good  friend  go  it  alone  at  a time  when  friendship  means 
so  much.” 

Statistics  indicate  that  the  rate  of  suicide  jumps  consider- 
ably during  the  holiday  season.  Simply  because  the  lonely 
person  can’t  endure  to  see  others  enjoying  friends  and 
families  when  he  or  she  has  no  one. 

Isn’t  that  tragic!  At  this  season  when  we  celebrate 
Jesus  Christ’s  coming!  He  who  came  to  bring  purpose  and 
meaning  to  life,  to  be  a friend  of  the  friendless. 

Give  of  Oneself 

Helene  felt  dreadful  as  she  and  her  husband  approached 
Christmas.  It  was  the  first  time  they  would  be  alone.  Their 
children  had  families  of  their  own  and  had  decided  not  to 
come.  Her  mother,  with  her  gift  of  sharing  happiness  with 
others,  was  missing  this  year. 

One  evening,  after  sharing  their  feelings,  they  decided  to 
find  some  other  folks  to  share  Christmas  with.  So  Helene 
got  busy  and  invited  an  elderly  couple,  who  were  all  alone, 
to  come  to  supper  on  Christmas  Eve.  She  telephoned  a 

Ella  May  Miller,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  delivered  this  message  over  the  Heart 
to  Heart  radio  broadcast. 


Japanese  couple,  new  citizens  in  the  community.  At  a 
friend’s  request,  she  invited  three  international  students. 

Later,  she  included  a young  hospital  intern  far  from 
home,  also  a German  girl,  who  had  just  arrived.  The  table 
count  was  up  to  12!  And  in  the  midst  of  the  preparations 
the  phone  rang.  Her  oldest  daughter  said,  “Mother, 
we’ve  talked  it  over  and  decided  to  come  after  all.  Do  you 
still  have  room  for  four  of  us?” 

Of  course,  there  was  room  for  everyone.  And  they  all 
came.  Together  they  enjoyed  a lovely  evening  of  singing, 
eating,  and  exchanging  gifts.  In  conclusion  each  one  re- 
lated a special  Christmas  memory. 

After  the  guests  all  left,  Helene  and  her  husband  knew 
that  they  had  again  found  Christmas.  She  concludes:  “Christ- 
mas was  the  love  in  our  own  hearts.  I know  now  that  the 
season  of  Christ’s  birth  isn  t a time  to  feel  sorry  for  one- 
self — it  is  a time  to  give  of  oneself.  1 

You  Are  Lonely 

You  can’t  go  out  and  ring  doorbells  announcing  that 
you  are  lonely,  certainly  not.  But  — 

“ there  are  ways  to  beat  this  solitary  confinement  on 
Christmas  day. 

“A  noted  psychologist  once  said,  ‘People  who  want  to 
spend  their  day  with  happiness  and  laughter  will  find 
a way  to  breach  walls  of  loneliness.  Christmas  is  no 
exception.  One  middle-aged  woman,  disappointed  at  the 
last  minute  by  her  relatives,  found  out  from  her  minis- 
ter that  a crippled  children  s hospital  had  been  prom- 
ised a marionette  show  which  failed  to  materialize.  She 
went  home,  improvised  a program,  and  according  to 
the  nurses,  gave  the  children  ‘the  greatest  show  on 
earth.’  There  are  hospitals  in  every  city  or  town,  glad 
for  a helping  hand  on  Christmas  day.  ” 2 
You  can  always  round  up  guests.  Granted,  they  11  not  be 
the  same  as  your  family,  but  you  can  learn  much  from 
these  “grab-bag  guests.  From  churches  or  welfare  agencies 
you  can  locate  last-minute  guests,  such  as  residents  in  old 
people’s  homes,  ambulatory  patients,  and  youngsters  from 
broken  families. 

Someone  has  said: 

“There  are  many  ways  to  avoid  loneliness;  give  a 
party,  make  a long-distance  call  to  a favorite  friend 
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or  relative,  get  out  and  take  part  in  church  activities, 
community  parties.  Good  will  is  only  a handshake 
away.  No  matter  which  side  of  the  shake  you’re  on,  do 
something  about  loneliness  this  Christmas  that  you’ve 
never  done  before.  Your  thoughtfulness  in  offering  . . . 
or  your  companionship  in  accepting  . . . provide  a per- 
fect partnership  on  Christmas  day.  ” ! 

The  Third  Road 

The  true  spirit  of  Christmas  helps  determine  your  prep- 
arations and  activities.  This  is  so  clearly  illustrated  in  one 
homemaker’s  experiences.  In  contemplation  of  Christmas, 
she  saw  three  roads.  So  she  tried  the  first,  the  broadest 
and  most  traveled.  She  did  everything  in  an  effort  to  keep 
up  with  her  friends.  The  family’s  ideas  were  totally  ignored. 
On  Christmas  she  was  too  tired  to  enjoy  it.  The  family 
quarreled  and  wished  for  more  gifts. 

The  next  year  she  chose  the  second  road  — of  doing 
everything  the  way  they  had  always  done  in  years  past.  But 
she  felt  empty  when  Christmas  arrived. 

However,  the  third  year  she  decided  to  take  the  right 
road  of  sharing,  of  unselfishness  — in  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
Together  as  a family  they  planned  for  Christmas.  Together 
they  decorated  and  made  cookies,  cakes,  and  candies  to  give 
to  their  friends  — the  blind  woman  down  the  street,  the 
boys  and  girls  who  couldn’t  be  home  for  Christmas,  whom 
they  heard  about  in  church  school.  The  children  helped  plan 
the  dinner  for  a family  who  had  just  come  to  this  country. 

And  on  Christmas  Eve  they  read  again  the  story  of  the 
first  Christmas. 

This  mother  concludes,  “And  then  the  rush  and  the 
hurry  seemed  to  disappear.  We  were  caught  up  in  a peace 
and  joy  that  stayed  with  us  all  through  the  Christmas 
season.” 

A Difficult  Time 

This  true  Christmas  spirit  is  not  dependent  on  many  or 
lavish  celebrations,  but  rather  whether  or  not  Christ  has 
entered  your  life. 

I vividly  recall  Christmas  of  1949.  My  husband  and  I with 
our  three  small  sons  had  returned  to  Argentina,  after  a 
20-month  furlough  in  the  States.  We  had  arrived  the  first 
of  November  after  a 17-day  ocean  voyage.  However,  we 
didn’t  immediately  go  to  our  assigned  place,  nearly  1,000 
miles  to  the  north,  in  order  to  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
annual  convention  held  near  Buenos  Aires. 

To  fill  in  until  this  convention  in  January,  for 
several  weeks  we  visited  different  missions.  For  the  re- 
maining weeks  we  went  to  live  in  a small  town.  The  sup- 
posedly vacant  mission  house  we  were  to  occupy,  was  not 


vacated  when  we  arrived.  The  family  was  hostile  to  our 
coming,  but  they  conceded  one  bedroom  to  us.  Mr.  Miller 
and  I slept  on  army  cots,  the  boys  on  the  floor. 

We  set  up  our  living  quarters  in  an  old  “galpon”  shed. 
A few  chairs,  an  oilcloth-covered  trunk  for  a table,  a hot 
plate,  four  each  of  plates,  cups,  spoons,  forks,  knives  and  a 
few  pans  completed  the  furnishings.  There  was  no  storage 
space,  so  we  bought  the  food  just  as  we  needed  it.  We 
carefully  placed  everything  in  tight  containers  at  night  be- 
cause of  rats.  I did  all  our  laundry  by  hand  — using  a 
scrub  board,  cold  water,  and  harsh  laundry  soap.  The  days 
were  hot  and  humid. 

An  Impressive  Christmas 

Christmas  was  coming.  And  I must  confess,  I never  felt 
less  like  celebrating  than  I did  then.  But  we  decided  to  take 
a positive  approach.  After  all,  Christ  had  come  in  humility 
and  sacrifice  to  bring  peace  and  good  will  to  us.  So  we 
just  asked  Him  to  do  that.  And  He  did!  That’s  just  like 
Him,  isn’t  it?  To  bring  peace  and  joy  — if  you  really  want 
Him  to,  and  ask  Him. 

So  my  husband  bought  a cheap  hand  record  player.  We 
dug  in  our  trunks  for  some  familiar  records.  We  purchased 
a few  small  gifts  to  share  with  the  hostile  family  and  with 
each  other.  I prepared  my  husband’s  favorite  meal  — navy 
beans  and  pork,  a lettuce  salad,  and  fresh  fruit  salad.  We 
bought  a special  Christmas  cake. 

On  Christmas  Eve  after  our  delicious  meal,  we  sat  out 
in  the  patio  under  a starlit  sky  and  exchanged  gifts,  listened 
to  the  records,  and  reminisced  about  Christmas  the  year 
previous  when  we  were  together  as  a family  at  Grandpa 
Millers.  We  read  the  Christmas  story  in  Luke.  We  prayed 
and  sang  carols.  We  worshiped  God  and  could  honestly 
thank  Him  for  peace  and  joy  He  had  given  to  us  through 
Christ. 

It  was  a blessed  Christmas!  One  I shall  never  forget. 

Whether  you  are  lonely  or  entertain  the  lonely,  whether 
you  show  love  on  Christmas  day  or  in  the  following  days, 
you  can  celebrate  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christmas  by  sharing 
Christ  and  His  love.  Q 


1.  Helen  G.  Baer,  The  Rotarian. 

2.  Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  December. 

3.  Ibid. 


It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 
Fill  out  coupon  on  page  1088. 
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Nurture  Lookout 


What's  it  All  About? 


Christ  Comes 


My  Savior  God 
Today  is  Christmas 
And  it  seems 
/ see  the  star  anew 
/ fee/  the  stir  afresh 
Which  appeared 
That  first  Christmas. 

I bow,  with  the  shepherds  of  old. 

And  with  humble  men  everywhere 
Before  the  Christ. 

/ worship  with  the  wise  men 
Then  and  now 
And  recognize  Him  as  Lord. 

/ confess  that  paying  taxes 
Working,  worshiping 
Too  easily  turn  my  mind 
From  the  holy. 

The  world's  desire  and  works  demands ; 

The  manufacture 

Of  my  own  gods  to  worship. 

Make  it  difficult  to  adore 
A Savior 

Who  came  as  a babe 
And  who  begs  today 
To  come  into  every  room 
Of  human  life. 

Break  down  all  barriers 
Which  prevent  my  laying  all 
At  His  feet. 

Amen. 


Christian  education  in  the  local  congregation  often  seems 
to  be  a problem.  How  to  get  teachers,  what  course  materials 
to  use,  how  to  get  pupils  to  study,  how  to  get  parents  to 
cooperate,  should  there  be  club  work  for  juniors?  What 
makes  for  good  Sunday  evening  meetings?  How  can  Sunday 
school  be  made  interesting?  These  and  many  more  questions 
disturb  congregational  leaders. 

Your  MCCE  has  been  working  at  these  problems.  There 
are  no  easy,  simple,  or  ready-made  answers,  but  there  are 
answers.  The  answers  you  seek  are  available  if  you  want 
to  work  at  finding  them.  The  most  comprehensive  and  yet 
specific  guide  to  help  you  find  these  answers  is  found  in 
the  1969-70  Congregational  Planning  Workbook.  Note: 

1.  We  need  to  determine  why  we  have  church  and  what 
we  do  when  we  gather  together.  Too  long  we  have  simply 
maintained  our  services  traditionally  or  have  absorbed  ideas 
from  other  Protestant  groups  without  taking  time  to  really 
ask  ourselves,  “Why  do  we  do  what  we  do?’’ 

2.  Teachers  and  pupils  both  have  problems  maintaining 
interest  and  meaningful  participation  in  simply  going 
through  routines  week  after  week.  Goals  with  relationship 
to  everyday  life  are  necessary  for  meaningful  experiences. 

3.  Teachers  often  have  problems  in  preparation,  lesson 
outlining  and  teaching,  maintaining  interest,  and  in 
obtaining  student  participation  and  then  they  criticize  the 
material.  Is  the  problem  with  the  material  or  is  it  in  the 
process  of  handling  it? 

4.  Many  teachers,  officers,  and  congregational  leaders 
are  unaware  of  available  helps  and  materials.  Many  write 
to  ask  for  information  and  help  on  specific  teaching  materi- 
als. 

5.  Many  congregations  run  into  schedule  problems.  Special 
days  come  before  realized  and  before  preparation  has  been 
made  for  them.  Many  things  never  happen  because  we  do 
not  project  plans  ahead.  Your  workbook  is  designed  to 
help  you  with  all  these  problems. 

Where  and  what  is  this  wonderful  Congregational  Plan- 
ning Workbook P A copy  has  been  mailed  to  each  pastor 
and  Sunday  school  superintendent.  They  have  been  encour- 
aged to  order  additional  copies  for  church  officers,  depart- 
ment leaders,  youth  sponsors,  teachers,  and  all  persons 
involved  in  studying  and  planning  church  activities. 

The  ideal  procedure,  if  you  want  results  or  if  you  want 
your  congregation  to  have  a meaningful  program,  is  for 
all  workers  and  leaders  to  sit  together  and  review  the 
book  carefully.  Your  MCCE  has  spent  money,  time,  and 
energy  to  provide  it  for  you.  However,  it  can  only  help  if 
used  as  intended.  Your  response  is  invited. 

— J.  J.  Hostetler 


The  sweeping  movement  of  Christianity  in  the  first  cen- 
tury, as  it  spread  over  the  Roman  Empire  to  send  per-  ' 
manent  roots  deep  into  the  heart  of  mankind,  gives  eternal 
testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  their  choice  or  to  a method 
of  preaching  the  gospel.  It  was  by  realistic,  fearless  proc- 
lamation of  the  truth  of  the  Christ  that  those  unlearned 
apostles  of  the  Carpenter  shook  the  foundations  of  Roman 
imperialism,  and  established  forever  the  place  of  the 
preacher  as  God’s  spokesman  to  sinful  men.  . . . 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  in  every  period  of  atrocity 
and  ignorance  by  the  people  of  God,  there  is  a corresponding 
lack  of  really  great  preaching.  — Jess  D.  Sanford  in  Make 
Your  Preaching  Relevant,  Broadman. 
2 

Gospel  Herald  is  published  weekly  fifty  times  a year  at  $5.00  per  vear  In  Menno- 
nite  Publishing  House,  610  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale.  Pa.  15683.  Second-class  postage 
paid  at  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 
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Editorials 


Preaching 

I was  privileged  to  hear  visiting  Russian  Mennonite 
Viktor  Krieger  preach  in  a Winnipeg  church.  As  many  of 
our  readers  will  know,  Krieger  is  one  of  a group  of  four 
Baptists  and  one  Mennonite  who  toured  Canada. 

krieger’s  manner  of  preaching  struck  me  as  being  a kind 
that  we  seldom  hear  anymore.  The  passage  he  chose  to  ex- 
pound was  found  in  Lk.  4:16-20,  that  memorable  section 
which  describes  Christ’s  announcement,  at  the  beginning  of 
His  public  ministry,  that  He  had  come  to  “proclaim  the  ac- 
ceptable year  of  the  Lord. 

The  sermon  consisted  essentially  of  a sentence  by  sentence 
exposition  of  the  five  verses.  While  he  said  nothing  profound, 
he  managed  to  draw  some  surprising  and  suggestive  infer- 
ences from  the  passage.  For  instance,  when  he  read  the 
verse,  “He  opened  the  book  and  found  the  place  where  it 
was  written  Krieger  said  many  of  us  are  unable  to 

turn  “to  the  place  where  it  is  written  because  we  so  seldom 
read  in  it.  Some  preachers  only  read  the  Word  to  preach  it, 
he  charged.  It  is  familiarity  with  the  Word  that  permits  us 
the  ability  to  use  it  as  freely  as  Christ  did. 

I later  asked  Nikolai  Melnikov,  the  second  vice-president 
of  the  All-Union  Council  of  Christians  Baptists,  about 
preaching  in  the  Soviet  Union.  He  said  that  in  the  cities  (I 
drew'  the  inference,  in  those  places  where  Bibles  are  rela- 
tively plentiful)  preachers  prefer  to  divide  a Bible  passage 
into  two  or  three  sections,  give  it  a theme,  and  then 
Thematically  expound  it.  In  the  villages,  he  said,  preachers 
more  often  simply  read  longer  passages  and  then  retell  the 
account  of  the  passage  with  whatever  explanations  are  nec- 
essary to  bring  home  its  truth. 

While  such  preaching  may  have  its  limitations,  it  certainly 
also  has  strengths,  not  least  of  which  is  the  likelihood  that 
.listeners  will  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  contents 
of  the  Word.  And  if  there’s  anything  we  need,  it  is  to  hear 
the  Word. 

- This  reminded  me  of  an  experience  I once  had  with  a 
Hindu  friend  who  came  to  church  with  me.  After  listening 
to  the  sermon,  he  told  me  that  he  had  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  experience — it  had  reminded  him  so  much  of  his  own 
religious  background.  The  sermon  was  much  like  the  teach- 
ing he  was  accustomed  to  hearing,  he  said.  That  too  con- 
sisted mainly  of  warnings  against  evil  and  admonitions  to 
do  good. 

As  I listen  to  some  of  the  preaching  in  our  brotherhood, 
,1  often  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  elements  that  can  be 
termed  distinctively  Christian.  If  you  wanted  to,  you  could, 
as  my  Hindu  friend  suggested,  substitute  other  deities  and 


the  Word 

slightly  different  terminology  and  find  yourself  at  home  in 
nearly  any  religious  culture.  My  friends  may  be  horrified  to 
hear  this,  but  such  is  the  impression  that  I am  often  left  with. 

The  reason  is  that  we  are  not  searching  the  Scriptures 
to  discover  what  they  want  to  say  to  us.  Far  too  many  of 
our  preachers  are  simply  unmoved  by  the  passage  they  hap- 
pen to  choose  to  preach  upon.  They  still  end  up  saying  the 
same  thing.  Their  preaching  may  be  little  more  than  the 
proclamation  of  a religious  folkway. 

With  all  the  wealth  of  translations  and  commentaries  one 
would  think  that  preachers  would  find  it  relatively  easy  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  biblical  text.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 

What  seems  to  be  lacking  is  a personal  appropriation  of 
the  Word  in  the  lives  of  those  of  us  who  are  called  to  preach. 
One  pastor  brother  confessed  to  me  not  long  ago  that  finding 
time  to  enrich  himself  in  the  Word  was  his  most  difficult 
task.  His  experience  may  be  all  too  typical. 

To  proclaim  the  Word  with  understanding  and  freshness, 
we  must  soak  it  in.  We  must  explore  it.  We  must  come  to  it 
expecting  it  to  say  a new  thing.  We  cannot  be  content  to 
permit  our  knowledge  of  the  Word  to  be  unrelated  to  life. 
We  must  seek  to  find  as  many  “hooks  on  life”  in  the  Word 
as  possible.  And  somehow  we  must  convey  that  the  Word 
has  spoken  to  us  in  a deeply  meaningful  wav.  Then  we  can 
expect  that  it  will  speak  to  others  also — in  clearly  Christian 
terms. — Harold  Jantz,  editor  of  The  Mennonite  Brethren 
Herald. 

Who  Recognizes  Him? 

To  recognize  God  at  work  is  not  always  easy.  Think 
again  how  hard  it  was  for  many,  even  the  religious  leaders, 
of  Jesus’  day  to  see  anything  good  in  Jesus.  The  Phar- 
isees in  John  7 took  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  religious 
authorities  did  not  believe  on  Jesus. 

Now  lest  we  be  too  hard  on  these  religious  leaders  let  us 
remember  that  they  were  the  most  devout  men  of  their 
day.  From  this  group  came  the  dedicated  Apostle  Paul.  The 
Pharisees  were  like  us  who  take  our  religion  so  seriously 
that  we  do  not  want  the  church  disrupted  by  innovation  and 
controversy.  We  are  fearful  lest  some  outside  agitator  might 
agitate  us. 

Evil  spirits  saw  the  wonder  of  Christ  while  the  reli- 
gious seemed  repulsed  by  Him.  Why?  Because  evil  forces 
recognized  threat.  And  when  evil  forces  cry  out  that  they 
are  hurt  we  immediately  know  Christ  is  at  work  again.  — D. 
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Voices  of  Christmas 


Celebrating  Belonging 

Our  Christmas  is  a celebration  of  belonging.  During  Yule- 
tide  we  can  so  naturally  verbalize  the  relationships  which 
give  our  family  identity.  We  make  much  of  our  heritage  by 
investing  this  season  with  simple  ritual,  gathering,  symbols, 
and  celebration. 

One  ritual  is  based  on  our  daughter  Roseyn’s  birthday, 
December  24.  This  year  we  will  begin  a special  family 
breakfast  during  which  we  as  parents  will  explain  in 
what  way  Roseyn  and  Morgan  form  a part  of  our  family. 
Since  Morgan  is  our  by-birth  daughter  and  Roseyn  is  our 
by-adoption  daughter,  we  will  emphasize  that  the  relation- 
ship of  parent  and  daughter  is  initiated  by  two  adults  who 
desire  to  unite  with  children  in  a loving  alliance  of  de- 
pendency. Since  Morgan  is  our  Caucasian  daughter  and 
Roseyn  our  Trans-racial  daughter,  we  will  stress  how  indi- 
viduality enriches  the  merger  of  persons  into  a family  unit. 
We  intend  this  breakfast  to  become  an  annual  ritual  with 
meanings  built  in  as  the  girls  grow  up. 

Our  Denver  family  unit  is  rather  far  from  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois.  So  we  insist  on  a Christmas  flight  back  to 
those  whom  we  belong  to  as  kin.  What  can  convince  more 
delightfully  that  we  are  loved  than  family  gatherings?  And 
what  unites  relatives  more  quickly  than  married  children 
practicing  on  their  children  what  grandma  and  grandpa  once 
did?  We  are  patterning  our  parental  gift-giving  on  a 
tradition.  On  Christmas  morning  we  set  the  breakfast  table 
before  the  children  awake.  At  each  child’s  place  is  a cereal 


bowl  filled  with  nuts,  candy,  and  fruit.  Beside  each  plate 
are  placed  the  unwrapped  gifts  which  the  parents  have  j 
chosen  for  the  children.  And  as  a centerpiece  is  a new  table 
game  for  the  whole  family  to  play. 

Sending  symbols  indicating  that  we  find  part  of  our  identity  | 
in  our  friends  is  one  of  Christmas’s  most  time-consuming 
joys.  As  a family  we  design  a Christian  motif  and  hunt  for 
a quip  that  aptly  expresses  our  rejoicing  in  being  loved.  We 
put  both  the  design  and  the  line  on  our  letters  which  we 
write  to  friends.  These  letters  are  an  attempt  to  say  simply, 
“It  sure  increases  our  joy  to  be  counted  as  your  friends.’ 

For  us,  belonging  is  not  only  the  rituals  practiced  by  our 
family  unit,  the  festivity  shown  at  our  family  gatherings,  and 
the  symbols  of  friendship  mailed  to  our  friends.  Belonging  is  j 
also  the  celebration  of  a possessed  people,  a belonging-to- 
God  people.  Our  family,  our  relatives,  and  our  friends  find  I 
it  easy  at  Christmas  to  acknowledge  that  we  really  belong  i 
because  we  have  been  counted  worthy  to  be  given  the  gift 
of  Christmas.  We  celebrate  this  belonging  in  a most  simple 
way.  We  verbalize  all  the  joy  we  know  from  another  Christ- 
mas season. 

Coming  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  the  Imhoffs  praise  ! 
Denver  living.  They  make  First  Mennonite  Church  their 
home  for  finding  the  people  of  God.  Their  two  daughters, 
Roseyn,  1,  and  Morgan,  2,  fill  every  moment  with  colorful 
happenings.  Ralph  teaches  arts  and  crafts  to  the  emotionally  ! 
disturbed  children  at  Fort  Logan  Mental  Health  Center.  J 
Rhoda  is  finishing  her  masters  in  art  education  at  Colorado 
University.  In  spare  moments,  they  are  redecorating  their 
home  in  southwest  Denver.  The  house  is  an  old  farmhouse  . 
which  became  engulfed  by  this  city’s  growth. — Ralph  and 
Rhoda  Imhoff,  Denver,  Colo. 

Christmas  a Beginning  j 

We’ve  tried  all  varieties  of  Christmas  in  our  family.  The  j 
do-it-up-to-the-hilt  kind  with  a pile  of  presents  as  high  as  S 
the  tree  and  a buckle-bender  of  a Christmas  dinner,  the  j 
kind  we  say  we’re  never  going  to  eat  again. 

Then,  when  we  got  religion,  we  became  iconoclasts;  I 
no  Christmas  tree  (pagan),  very  few  presents  (materialistic),  I 
and  little  fun  (Mennonite).  We  talked  of  how  much  more  ^ 
Christian  we  were  than  “those  sinners’  who  enjoyed  j 
themselves  at  Christmas. 

We  had  forgotten  Jesus’  humanity.  We  had  forgotten  the  i 
visits  He  had  with  Lazarus,  the  party  at  Cana,  His  child- 
hood in  Nazareth. 
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Now,  we’ve  mellowed  a lot.  Some  would  say  we  have 
become  worldly.  Perhaps  so.  We  aren’t  nearly  as  eager  to 
think  we’ve  got  the  answers  as  clearly  as  we  did  a few 
years  back.  We  are  more  ready  to  relax  and  enjoy  Christ- 
mas— gifts,  turkey  dinner,  Christmas  tree,  and  all. 

But  what  about  the  starving  Biafrans?  Couldn’t  the 


money  we  spend  on  ourselves  at  Christmas  be  better  spent 
in  Vietnamese  relief? 

Perhaps.  We  did  this  one  year.  And  our  drop  in  a bucket 
helped  — it  must  have.  But  I have  come  to  realize  that  a 
tender  conscience  at  Christmas  doesn’t  mean  much  unless 
I live  in  simplicity  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Is  that  the  answer?  Share  what  we  have  with  the  poor? 
Partly.  But  Christmas  isn’t  a negative  thing.  It’s  a happy 
time  of  birth,  of  beginnings  of  joy,  of  hope  for  a world  still 
torn  with  tribal  hatreds,  nationalisms,  and  war. 

Christmas  is  a time  to  share  with  those  less  fortunate 
than  we.  But  it  is  also  a time  for  us  to  be  “shared  with’’  — 
for  us  to  be  on  the  receiving  end  of  the  “giving”  of  God. 
Time  to  realize  we  are  His  children  — not  His  peers  — and 
recipients  of  that  magnificent  gift,  the  Spirit  who  cries 
within  our  hearts,  “Father,  my  Father!”  From  here  we  can 
go  on.  Life  can  broaden  and  discover  and  become.  Christ- 
mas is  a beginning  all  over  again.  — James  Fairfield, 
Flarrisonburg,  Va. 


Voice  of  Christmas 

In  the  midst  of  booming  profits  this  year  during  the 
Birthday  of  Jesus  season,  thousands  of  people  will  be  nothing 
more  than  one  number  in  an  alien  crowd,  with  no  Christ- 
mas at  all.  It  is  vital  to  the  continuation  of  our  own  church 
that  we  focus  on  that  one  stranger  as  we  never  have  before 
because  his  problems  may  soon  be  our  own.  Our  children 
are  growing  up  in  a day  when  70  percent  of  all  Ameri- 
cans live  in  the  city.  Soon  it  may  include  all  of  us.  Farm- 
land is  needed  to  house  the  mushrooming  crowds.  How  then 
will  Mennonites  continue  to  translate  a living  faith  in 
God? 

The  cities  we  have  so  long  avoided  cannot  be  avoided  by 
our  children.  They  will  have  to  become  a part  of  that 


crowd.  Whether  or  not  they  carry  the  treasure  of  the 
spiritual  church  inside  them  depends  much  on  the  parent 
church  members  today. 

God  moves  in  mysterious  ways.  We  face  His  challenge. 
Since  we  did  not  find  ourselves  able  to  practice  faith  in  the 
city-world  around  us,  God  is  bringing  that  city-world  to  our 
doorstep.  He  asks  us  to  sound  out  the  message  that  must 
feed  the  youth  who  must  jump  into  the  sea  of  the  urban 
world. 

All  organizations  including  the  church  have  become  so  large 
that  a meaningful  meeting  of  one  person  with  another 
is  almost  gone.  People  are  afraid  to  reveal  themselves, 
to  trust  others  with  revelations  of  human  frailties  for  the 
sake  of  mutual  strengthening  in  spirit.  This  has  built  walls 
between  the  generations  most  severely.  But  something  can 
be  done.  Christmas  could  be  a time  to  start,  though  any 
time  is  the  right  time.  We  could  hold  a kind  of  gathering 
for  the  holiday,  unique,  but  old  as  the  first  Christian  church, 
old  as  the  beginning  practice  of  our  Mennonite  church.  This 
could  pave  the  way  to  the  containment  of  youth  if  it  would 
demonstrate  once  more  the  living  drama  of  a faith  so  pro- 
found that  though  they  might  one  day  have  to  be  scatter- 
ed over  the  face  of  the  earth,  like  the  Jews,  time  and  again 
with  nothing  of  possession  to  call  their  own  but  the  covenant 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  being  with  them,  as  we  know  the  spirit 
of  the  Messiah  to  be  a hotter  power  than  atomic  power  in 
the  hands  of  men  . . . the  church  would  remain  strong. 

This  Christmas  the  home  church  could  divide  into  small 
groups  of  twelve  or  less,  meeting  in  homes.  The  worship 
would  include  eating,  according  to  the  arrangements  of  the 
women,  singing,  telling  the  biblical  Christmas  so  that  young 
children  could  understand.  Thanks  would  be  made  for  toys 
and  small  gifts  and  simple  decorations  to  be  viewed  in  honor 
of  Jesus.  Drawings  by  adults  and  children  could  be  shown. 
Poems  chosen  to  be  read.  Neighbors  who  might  not  other- 
wise attend  Mennonite  churches  could  be  included.  Emphasis 
should  be  on  the  encouragement  of  everyone’s  freedom  of 
expression  before  God. 

Both  at  Christmas  and  after,  my  husband  and  I have 
had  ample  opportunity  to  use  the  natural  form  of  worship 
with  visitors  who  have  otherwise  found  formal  worship  in 
large  groups  meaningless.  We  cannot  measure  the  rewards. 
— Sylvia  Gross  Bubalo,  Chicago,  III. 

Making  Him  a Supper 

I like  to  take  the  first  Christmas  in  Bethlehem  as  a model 
from  which  to  fashion  our  own  Christian  Christmas.  There 
the  angels  sang  to  tell  the  news.  Can  there  be  any  better 
way  to  keep  retelling  it?  Singing  together  cheers  the  heart 
and  keeps  the  memory  of  the  occasion  fresh  and  clear. 
The  following  few  examples  illustrate  this: 

The  manager  of  a Variety  store  in  an  Eastern  city  carried 
out  a creative  plan  last  year.  On  an  evening  of  the  week 
before  Christmas,  he  invited  a Christian  choral  group  to 
present  a live  program  of  singing  in  the  store  during  the 
crowded  shopping  hours.  This  was  a unique  contrast  to  the 
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usual  recorded  music  of  an  impersonal  nature. 

Caroling  is  of  course  not  new:  I like  the  way  some  young 
parents  took  their  children  to  sing  in  homes  of  their  commu- 
nity. Two  of  the  little  girls  described  their  evening  out 
exclaiming  enthusiastically,  “We  liked  that  more  than  any- 
thing else. 

There  was  the  Christmas  when  Mother  spread  out  the 
dining-room  table  full  length,  placed  fresh  fruit  and  candles 
around,  then  called  in  a few  families  with  young  children 
and  had  an  evening  of  singing  favorite  carols.  It  was  simple 
yet  delightful. 

Last  year  our  family  planned  a different  kind  of  singing 
celebration.  Right  after  Thanksgiving  we  decided  to  compose 
our  own  Christmas  music.  Taking  the  Scripture  in  Luke 


2,  we  began  working  out  a four-part  harmony  to  enhance 
the  beauty  of  the  text.  Proceeding  slowly  verse  by  verse 
we  became  really  enthused  with  our  efforts.  There  was 
not  a lot  of  time  for  practice;  we  utilized  the  few  moments 
before  or  after  meals  and  after  choring  time  in  the 
evenings.  A public  presentation  of  the  finished  work  was 
given  at  a Women’s  Literary  Club  in  the  next  town.  Sing- 
ing proclaimed  Him  once  again.  We  felt  well  rewarded  for 
the  effort. 

There  are  other  ways  to  share  Christmas  in  a Christian 
way.  My  friend  Mrs.  Wingblade  serving  with  her  husband 
in  a church  of  the  Midwest  believes  that  fellowship  together 
with  a meal  is  one  way  to  make  a happy  Christmas  for 
their  people. 

“I  do  not  know  much  about  smorgasbord,’’  she  says, 
“but  the  word  means  bread  and  butter  table.  Many  kinds  of 
bread  and  meats  make  up  the  main  dish  and  I prepare 
them  well  ahead  of  time.  Our  membership  is  around  60.  I 
made  two  suppers  last  year,  inviting  the  parents  one  evening 
and  the  children  a week  later.  It  snowed  heavily  the  day 
after  my  supper  and  we  were  all  snowed  in.  My  enter- 
taining was  the  only  Christmas  they  had.  I do  think  Christ- 
mas helps  us  over  the  hump  of  the  darkest  days  of  the 
year  and  we  can  make  it  worshipful. 

Perhaps  this  year  it  will  be  said  of  more  Christian  homes, 
“there  they  made  him  a supper.  — Christina  Smucker, 
Cable,  Ohio  Q 


The  Spirit  of  Christmas 

By  Nelson  W.  Martin 


“Last  night,  Tom  Baker,  watchman  at  the  Greenville 
Shopping  Plaza,  found  the  body  of  a man  shoved  under  a 
toy  counter  in  the  bargain  basement.  The  store  manager 
reported  the  day  was  extremely  busy  with  the  usual  Christ- 
mas rush.  It  is  very  possible  the  man  was  trampled  and 
crushed  by  the  crowds.  The  man  was  extremely  thin  and 
poorly  dressed.  His  pockets  were  empty  and  he  carried  no 
identification.  Police  seem  to  lack  clues,  and  are  especially 
puzzled  by  what  appear  to  be  nail  wounds  in  the  man’s 
hands.’’ 

If  Jesus  would  visit  America  on  His  birthday  anniversary 
today,  He  wouldn’t  be  crucified.  He  would  be  trampled  in 
the  rush!  Christmas  has  become  such  a busy  carnal  holiday 
that  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  true  spirit  that  makes 
this  day  so  great. 

Where  Is  Christ? 

The  Wise  Men  asked,  “Where  is  he  that  is  born  King  of 
the  Jews?  for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east,  and  are 
come  to  worship  him”  (Mt.  2:2).  These  men  came  in  sin- 
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ceritv  and  truth.  True  wise  men  still  seek  the  Savior  today. 
Somehow,  it  seems  we  have  become  so  far  removed  from 
this  humble  attitude  of  seeking  and  worship.  Do  your 
Christmas  activities  really  glorify  Christ  as  the  perfect  plan 
of  salvation,  or  do  they  center  around  the  god  of  material- 
ism? 

A little  boy  was  told  the  real  story  of  Christmas  one 
evening  before  going  to  bed.  The  next  day,  the  family  went 
to  the  city  on  a shopping  trip.  The  boy  was  fascinated  by 
the  huge  buildings  and  sparkling  lights.  His  little  eyes 
bulged  as  he  saw  the  tovs  and  candies.  Suddenly  his  little 
face  became  puzzled,  and  he  looked  into  his  father  s eyes, 
and  asked,  “Daddy,  where  is  Jesus? 

The  Bible  says,  “Draw  nigh  to  God,  and  he  will  draw 
nigh  to  you”  (Jas.  4:8).  The  fact  that  Christ  will  not  be  found 
in  many  homes  this  Christmas  will  not  be  God  s fault.  He 
always  is  there  waiting.  We  are  the  ones  that  get  so 
far  away.  We  have  been  taken  up  with  parties,  spending, 
decorations,  and  vacations  from  work,  that  we  forget  about 
One  who  loved  us  so  much  He  gave  His  only  begotten 
Son.  God  doesn’t  look  at  Christmas  lightly.  Can  we  do  any 
less? 
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Where  Is  Stewardship? 

We  enjoy  so  many  blessings  and  so  much  prosperity  today, 
j God  has  made  us  stewards  of  many  things.  Someone  said, 

! “An  old-timer  is  one  who  remembers  when  the  Christmas 
i season  began  the  week  before  Christmas.’  Today  the  com- 
mercial world  seems  to  cast  a magic  spell  over  Christmas. 

I Stores  place  stock  orders  for  Christmas  items  as  early  as 
January,  and  merchandise  of  all  sorts  is  displayed  long  be- 
fore Thanksgiving. 

Another  development  of  the  Christmas  spirit  is  free  and 
. excessive  spending.  Someone  observed,  after  seeing  all  his 
! Christmas  bills,  “Worry  is  the  interest  you  pay  on  bills  be- 
fore they  come  due.’’  This  Christmas,  a commercial  retail 
store  is  offering  “His’  and  “Hers”  models  of  airplanes, 
for  the  person  that  has  everything  else.  These  come  in  a 
1 choice  of  models,  colors,  and  styles,  and  can  be  purchased 
for  only  $175,000  a pair.  What  a fitting  way  to  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  One  who  had  “nowhere  to  lay  his  head.” 

Where  Are  Morals? 

A sweet  Christian  girl  left  her  home  to  begin  nurse’s 
j training  in  a large  hospital.  Although  often  ridiculed,  she 
I stayed  true  to  her  beliefs.  She  slowly  gained  the  respect 
1 and  confidence  of  many  in  her  class.  One  day  she  was  in- 
i vited  to  the  nurse’s  Christmas  party.  “It’s  just  a lot  of 

fun,”  she  was  told.  “We  do  this  every  year.”  Much  to  this 

, girl’s  later  regrets,  she  found  out  it  took  only  one  party 
to  ruin  her  reputation.  Her  Christian  witness  was  severely 
. damaged. 

The  annual  office  parties  are  now  commonplace  celebra- 
' tions.  Last  Christmas  Eve,  I walked  into  a respectable 

; grocery  store  near  our  home  to  pick  up  a few  last-minute 

j items.  I found  the  clerks,  many  of  whom  I knew  well, 
crowded  around  the  champagne  bottle  in  the  office.  It  didn’t 
j seem  to  matter  that  for  once  the  other  shoppers  could  hear 
j their  dirty  jokes  and  vulgar  language.  They  were  celebrating. 

I Often  character  and  personal  ideals  are  set  aside  just  this 
one  time  in  the  year.  To  be  immoral  and  drunk  is  very 
acceptable.  As  one  party-goer  said,  “ Tis  the  season 
to  lose  your  reason.”  The  wine  bottle  of  happiness  and  the 
momentous  thrill  of  immorality  will  soon  be  traded  for  bitter- 
ness. We  sow  now  but  we  must  reap  later. 

Where  Is  This  Holy  Day? 

“Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus:  for  he  shall  save  his 
people  from  their  sins”  (Mt.  1:21).  “For  whosoever  shall 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved”  (Rom.  10:13). 
God  sent  His  best.  This  is  holy. 

Christmas,  for  so  many,  seems  to  be  a hollow  day.  Listen 
to  the  testimony  of  one  who  allowed  his  family  to  splurge 
and  have  a “merry”  time.  He  said,  “I  sat  down  after 
Christmas  to  review  the  damage  and  mess.  Most  of  the  toys 
were  either  broken  or  the  children  got  tired  of  them.  The 
tree  was  ready  to  be  junked.  A few  of  the  family,  including 
myself,  felt  ill  because  we  had  stuffed  ourselves  with  food. 
We  just  thought  about  an  old  uncle  who  has  no  one  to  re- 
member him.  We  overlooked  him  this  year  in  the  rush  of 


preparing  ourselves.  Could  it  be  that  we  have  become 
blind  to  those  around  us?  This  big,  big  time  we  were  going 
to  have  — somehow  it  seems  to  have  become  a fizzle.” 

Man  is  miserable  without  the  light  of  the  Christ  of  Christ- 
mas. When  we  have  Christ,  we  have  a real  holy  day.  Christ- 
mas is  a wonderful  time.  It  should  be  filled  with  excitement, 
joy,  and  anticipation.  The  Wise  Men  “rejoiced  with  exceed- 
ing great  joy”  as  they  followed  the  star.  So  we  too  rejoice, 
not  because  of  a baby,  but  because  of  the  coming  of  our 
King. 

Let  us  take  a long  look  at  our  spirit  of  Christmas.  We  can 
make  this  year  a real  spiritual  holiday,  a time  of  blessing 
for  us  and  others.  Thank  God  for  His  unspeakable  gift,  and 
share  Him  with  others.  The  cause  of  Christ  cannot  wait 
until  the  hustle  of  Christmas  and  rush  of  preparations 
are  over.  People  need  to  hear  the  message  now.  Can 
we  afford  to  ignore  Christ  on  His  day?  Let’s  take  time 
right  now  to  say,  “I  love  You,  Jesus,  and  want  to  really 
honor  You  this  Christmas.”  [H 


Communique 

To:  Chief  of  Staff : Demon  Division 

From:  Agent  787,  Christian  Subversion  Detachment 

Souls  are  seldom  lost  in  one  decisive  action;  usually  it’s  a 
long-term  process — a slow  erosion  that  is  almost  imper- 
ceptible to  both  the  victim  and  those  about  him.  This  is  al- 
together fortunate,  for  undetected  weakness — like  disease — 
is  often  fatal. 

A little  bitterness  can  become  hatred;  a little  jealousy,  an 
all-consuming  passion  for  revenge — just  by  a fanning  of  the 
sparks.  Currently  I am  observing  a family  feud;  it  was  small 
scale  to  begin  with,  but  it  has  all  the  indications  of  becom- 
ing a major  split  in  the  tribe.  What  started  as  a disagreement 
between  two  individuals  has  now  grown  into  a choosing-up- 
of-sides  right  down  through  the  ranks  of  kissin'  cousins. 

All  this  took  on  my  part  was  a little  stimulation  of  the 
imagination.  People  seldom  stop  with  the  facts;  they  think 
of  what  might  have  been,  and — best  of  all — what  could  be — 
and  soon  they  aren’t  really  sure  of  what  actually  has  hap- 
pened because  it’s  all  mixed  up  with  imagined  conversations, 
conjured-up  conflicts. 

Rumor  is  wonderful'  fuel,  and  the  amazing  thing  is  that  no 
rumor  is  ever  successfully  traced  to  its  source.  At  least  I’ve 
never  heard  any  human  being  admit  to  being  the  one  who 
made  the  initial  statement  that,  after  being  circulated  and 
embellished,  turned  into  a full-blown  rumor. 

The  principle  applies  not  only  to  individuals  and  families; 
it  works  equally  well  in  churches  and  communities  and  na- 
tions. Racial  prejudice  and  social  injustices  and  even  wars 
have  been  caused  by  misunderstandings  born  of  rumored 
fears  and  fantasies.  Whether  this  is  as  you’ve  planned  it  or 
it  just  happens”  I haven’t  been  able  to  discover.  Whichever, 
it  works  wonderfully  well.  Someday  I hope  to  originate  some- 
thing equally  as  successful.  D 
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Enough-Not  Enough 

By  H.  Ernest  Bennett 


Dealing  with  life’s  priorities  demands  constant  attention. 
Are  we  putting  a correct  balance  of  time  and  resources 
into  our  various  responsibilities  for  the  total  world  mission 
of  Christ  and  the  church,  for  the  local  congregation  and  com- 
munity and  for  our  family  and  personal  needs?  A more 
realistic  question  may  be,  “Are  we  correctly  budgeting  our 
limited  resources?” 

What  is  true  for  individuals  and  families  is  also  a major 
factor  in  administering  a mission  and  service  program.  In 
what  way  can  we  determine  the  best  use  of  funds  and 
personnel  contributed  by  the  brotherhood  for  church  pro- 
grams? This  question  is  often  raised  by  those  who  plan  the 
congregational  budget.  This  has  led  to  the  use  of  the  ‘‘fair 
share”  plan.  In  this  plan  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  a 
fair  share  of  support  to  the  various  programs  of  the  church 
in  local  congregation,  for  local  community  needs  and  for 
churchwide  boards. 

The  Best  Use  of  Mission  Board  Funds 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  looks  annually  at  its 
share  of  mission  service  contributions  at  the  time  when  the 
budget  is  prepared  for  Board  action.  But  it  does  not  stop 
there.  Each  division  constantly  examines  its  program  to 
discover  better  ways  to  use  funds  allocated  to  its  budget. 
Adjustments  are  made  when  program  changes  are  indicated. 
Cost  factors  sometimes  cause  changes.  New  concepts  and 
visions  need  to  be  evaluated  and  these,  along  with 
changing  world  situations,  often  demand  adjustments  in 
plans.  We  must  deal  constantly  with  the  question  of 
enough  — not  enough , or  too  much. 

The  Current  Mission  Board  Program 

A fresh  review  of  the  Board’s  use  of  budget  is  always 
helpful.  Contributions  from  the  church  are  used  in  each 
of  the  six  program  divisions.  This  is  the  $33.00  per  mem- 
ber per  year  represented  in  current  askings.  In  addition 
to  regular  contributed  funds  there  are  other  resources  such 
as  earnings  from  VS  units,  endowment  and  estate  funds, 
and  sale  of  materials  such  as  records,  books,  specially  des- 
ignated funds,  material  aid,  etc.  These  become  a part  of 
total  program  operations  and  supplement  funds  contributed 
for  program.  The  following  graph  is  included  to  show  the 
present  average  monthly  expenditures  of  contributed  funds 
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for  budgeted  program.  This  graph  is  based  on  the  monthly 
average  use  of  contributions  for  the  past  six  months  of  the 
1969-70  fiscal  year.  The  total  budget  includes  each  division’s 
share  of  overhead  costs  for  business,  personnel,  and  in- 
formation offices. 


MONTHLY  AVERAGE 
distribution  of  contributions  for 
first  half  of  1969-70  fiscal  year 


$20,000 

Toward  this  budget  the  actual  contributions  being  spent 
amount  to  $2.73  per  month  for  each  member.  Actual  contri- 
butions received  averaged  only  $1.90  monthly  per  member 
for  the  first  six  months,  thus  accounting  for  the  current 
major  deficit  in  the  general  funds  of  the  Board. 

Our  share  of  the  MCC  program  is  supported  through 
per  member  giving  to  the  Mission  Board.  This  budget  is  1 
shown  separately  along  with  other  program  divisions.  In 
addition  to  cash  gifts  the  monthly  average  of  material  aid 
gifts  (clothing,  food,  etc.)  received  by  MCC  is  about 
$22,500.  This  figure  is  based  on  the  1968-69  fiscal  year 
contributed  value  of  material  aid. 

Comparison  of  Overseas  and  Home  Ministries 

The  graph  shows  the  actual  monthly  dollar  cost  and  the 
percentage  of  the  total  to  help  identify  the  different  areas 
supported  and  also  their  percentage  of  total  Board  program. 
This  graph  does  not  show  the  division  between  funds 
and  personnel  used  at  home  and  in  overseas  work.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  a major  portion  of  MCC  budget 
goes  to  overseas  work  and  about  one  half  of  the  broad- 
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casting  and  literature  budget  is  spent  in  overseas  fields.  In 
domestic  areas  a major  part  of  total  home  ministries  is 
budgeted  and  administered  through  the  conference  mission 
programs.  This  total  is  not  reflected  in  this  graph. 

The  estimated  average  monthly  expenditure  for  home  mis- 
sions of  our  combined  supporting  conferences  (except  Lan- 
caster, Washington,  and  Conservative  conferences)  amounts 
to  about  $48,206  monthly.  This  figure  helps  us  to  compare 
the  work  at  home  with  that  overseas  when  we  add  to  this 
amount  the  VS  and  home  mission  budgets  and  part  of  the 
broadcast  and  literature  budgets  of  the  General  Mission 
Board. 

Needs  and  Resources 

But  we  must  look  beyond  the  divisions  within  the 
existing  program.  We  need  to  evaluate  the  greatness  of  the 
need  as  compared  to  our  abilities  to  respond  to  it.  Is 
$33.00  per  church  member  (or  $2.75  monthly)  for  one  year 
enough  or  not  enough?  When  the  present  urban  crisis  was 


examined  in  the  1969  business  meetings  the  church  of- 
ficially said,  “No,  this  is  not  enough.  Both  the  Mission 
Board  and  General  Conference  said,  “We  need  to  do  more.” 
For  this  reason  $6.00  per  member  is  being  solicited  for 
a “Compassion  Fund.”  It  is  an  opportunity  to  express  more 
deeply  our  readiness  to  meet  greater  need  with  greater 
giving. 

Christian  Motivation 

Seeing  needs  is  not  the  only  basis  for  sufficient  motiva- 
tion. A Christian  must  deal  with  his  true  feelings  of  com- 
passion for  the  suffering  and  lost  souls  about  him.  Each 
person  must  look  beyond  all  that  he  has  been  doing  and 
search  his  own  heart  deeply  for  the  motivation  to  give  and 
to  go.  Only  a personal  response  to  Christian  compassion  and 
servanthood  can  finally  determine  when  one  is  doing  enough 
or  not  enough.  These  are  days  and  years  when  God  is 
sparing  the  world.  We  as  Christians  are  to  work  while  it  is 
yet  day.  Q 


A Call  to  Worship 

By  Milton  Schwartzentruber 


Hebrews  10:19-25 

The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  spent  a lot  of  time  building 
an  elaborate  theological  case  proving  the  superiority  of  Christ 
over  Moses;  the  new  covenant  over  the  old;  the  new  medium 
of  revelation  over  the  old  media.  With  these  verses  he  is 
beginning  to  make  some  practical  applications  of  his  theory. 

, One  of  these  applications  is  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an 
active  life  of  worship,  that  is,  public  assembly  for  the  pur- 
i pose  of  honoring  Christ,  removing  guilt  from  conscience,  the 
affirmation  and  guidance  of  faith,  and  mutual  encouragement 
I to  love  and  good  works. 

These  are  lofty  goals  and  good  ones.  The  question  is, 
How  often  are  they  accomplished,  even  partially?  Kierke- 
: gaard,  the  Danish  philosopher  and  theologian,  draws  a pene- 
trating contrast  between  a worship  service  and  a theatrical 
performance  that  has  helped  me  understand  why  so  often 
' these  worship  goals  are  not  achieved.  I take  the  liberty  to 
add  to  his  illustration. 

I Theatergoers  buy  a ticket  which  gives  them  the  right  to  be 
| observers,  listeners,  be  entertained,  enjoy,  evaluate,  criticize, 
, or  applaud.  They  are  definitely  the  audience.  They  are  aware 
of  the  stage  where  presently  the  actors  will  emerge  and  be- 
gin to  enact  a drama.  The  audience  is  aware  of  the  prompter 
in  the  wings,  there  to  help  the  performers  play  their  roles. 

People  go  to  church  in  precisely  the  same  way.  They  buy 
their  ticket,  that  is,  they  have  paid  for  the  building  and  the 
pastor’s  and  custodian’s  salaries.  They  expect  “to  be  blessed,” 

Milton  Schwartzentruber,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  is  pastor  of  Erb  Street  Mennonite 
Church  in  Waterloo.  This  was  given  as  a devotional  meditation  at  Mennonite  Gen- 
eral Conference. 


enjoy,  evaluate,  criticize,  or  applaud  (say  Amen).  They  see 
themselves  as  the  audience.  They  are  aware  of  the  platform 
where  presently  the  actors  (the  minister,  deacon,  organist, 
choir,  etc.)  will  appear  and  begin  the  performance.  The  con- 
gregation which  has  a minister  who  preaches  without  notes 
may  concede  that  he  has  the  Holy  Spirit  as  prompter. 

Kierkegaard  points  out  that  this  is  the  reverse  of  how  wor- 
ship must  be  viewed  if  it  is  to  achieve  its  ends.  In  worship 
there  is  a drama  — the  meeting  of  God  and  each  person 
present.  There  is  a stage  — each  person’s  life  and  the  spot- 
light focuses  on  this  moment  in  life.  There  are  prompters  — 
the  worship  leaders.  There  are  actors  — each  person  present. 
There  is  an  audience  — Almighty  God.  The  call  to  worship 
(cue)  is  given,  the  congregation  (actors)  respond  or  fail  to,  the 
audience  (God)  leans  forward  with  keen  interest  to  see  how 
each  will  play  his  role. 

God  is  intensely  interested  in  this  drama,  not  because  He 
needs  our  worship.  God  is  not  an  egocentric,  gratified  and 
reconfirmed  in  His  belief  of  His  own  greatness  by  our  praise. 
God  is  interested,  and  asks  our  worship  because  He  loves  us. 
Each  “actor”  has  a problem,  a need,  a fear,  a temptation  to 
overcome,  vision  to  be  broadened,  commitment  to  be  brought 
to.  I am  saying  that  the  purpose  of  worship  is  to  secure  re- 
lease from  whatever  it  is  that  binds  us.  God  calls  us  to  wor- 
ship to  set  us  free  to  become  even  as  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ. 

Prayer  — Our  Father,  grant  us  ears  to  hear  the  cues  for 
action,  and  the  beckonings  toward  freedom  that  we  are  ex- 
posed to  at  this  Conference.  Give  us  the  courage  to  play 
our  roles  with  abandon  and  trust  in  Thy  overruling  power. 
In  Christ’s  name.  Amen.  □ 
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"The  great  fact  is  revolution,”  says  Professor  Harvey 
Cox.  With  respect  for  Dr.  Cox’s  view  we  do  not  start  with 
revolution.  The  great  fact  is  God!  Not  the  word  “god”  — but 
the  God  who  is  really  there.  “I  believe  in  God  the  Father 
Almighty,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth.  We  gladly  confess 
that  faith.  But  do  we  also  believe  in  God  the  Father  Al- 
mighty, the  shaker  of  heaven  and  earth?  Or  have  we  lost 
our  poise  because  somehow  we  feel  that  our  world  has  gotten 
beyond  God’s  control? 

When  those  early  Christians  were  arrested  for  disturbing 
the  peace,  they  lifted  their  voices  in  praver  and  quoting 
their  Bibles  said,  'Sovereign  Lord,  who  didst  make  the 
heaven  and  earth  and  the  sea  and  everything  in  them, 
who  by  the  mouth  of  . . . David  . . . didst  say  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  ‘Why  did  the  Gentiles  rage?  According  to  the 
Psalm  from  which  they  quoted,  when  men  rebel  against 
God’s  authority, 

“He  who  sits  in  the  heaven  laughs; 
the  Lord  has  them  in  derision. 

These  early  Christian  revolutionaries  had  implicit  confi- 
dence that  their  God  was  at  the  master  controls  of  history. 
Rebellion  against  His  rule  was  bound  to  fail.  He  laughed 
from  heaven  at  the  empty  posturings  and  vain  plans  of 
those  who  set  themselves  to  topple  Him  from  His  throne. 
The  rushes  and  changes  of  history  were  under  His  super- 
vision. When  Jeremiah  saw  the  vision  of  the  seething 
cauldron,  the  Lord  said,  “Lo,  / am  calling  . . . the  kingdoms 
of  the  north  . . . and  they  shall  come.  Heathen  nations 
and  kings  were  His  personnel.  If  the  Jews  would  not  carry 
out  God’s  plans  then  He  would  use  the  heathen.  He  calls 
Assyria  “The  rod  of  my  anger,  the  staff  of  my  fury”  (Is. 
10:5).  He  describes  Cyrus,  the  heathen  king  of  Persia,  as 
“my  anointed  (Is.  45). 

Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  Persians!  Violence,  tumult,  up- 
heaval! All  of  this  permitted  by  the  God  of  the  Bible!  He 
is  not  dead.  He  is  not  sick.  He  is  not  asleep.  He  is  the 
Lord  of  history,  who  is  working  out  His  purposes  as  year 
succeeds  to  year.  He  who  made  Cyrus  His  unconscious  tool 
is  not  dismayed  by  Mao  Tse  Tung!  This  God  will  take  the 
wild  rage  of  the  ghettos,  the  apathy  of  the  suburbs,  the  un- 
rest of  the  campus,  the  nightmare  of  Vietnam,  and  weave 
these  tangled  threads  into  the  fabric  of  His  plan. 

When  the  first  Christians  prayed  to  this  God,  the  place 
in  which  they  were  gathered  together  was  shaken.  Acts 
4:29-31.  Shaken  by  the  Lord  of  hosts  who  said  through 
Haggai,  ‘‘Once  again,  in  a'  little  while,  I will  shake  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  and  the  sea  and  the  dry  land;  and 
I will  shake  all  nations,  so  that  the  treasures  of  all  nations 
shall  come  in,  and  I will  fill  this  house  with  splendor  ” 
(Haggai  2:6). 


Church  and  Evange 

By  Leighton  Ford  |P 

When  we  see  our  world  shaken  as  never  before,  it  is  e 

not  a time  to  despair.  It  is  a time  to  watch  God  opening  i 

doors  that  have  never  before  been  open!  A black  PhD  who 
is  working  in  the  New  York  ghettos  told  me  of  the  upheaval  1 

which  is  coming  in  the  inner  city.  Then  he  made  this  v 

significant  comment:  “The  present  revolutionary  ferment  in  1 

the  city,  when  people  have  come  to  the  end  of  their 
resources,  is  a perfect  opportunity  for  preaching  the  gospel.  I 
In  a day  of  revolution,  evangelism  must  begin  with  a new 
vision  of  the  revolutionary  God  who  is  shaking  all  nations  j 
so  that  their  treasures  may  come  in  — so  that  from  every  1 
people,  and  tongue,  and  tribe,  and  nation  may  come  the  i 
parade  of  precious  lives,  human  treasures,  redeemed  by 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  giving  glory  to  God!  M 

At  this  point  let’s  ask  ourselves  some  questions  and  an- 
swer as  honestly  as  we  can.  Have  we  lost  faith  in  the  power 
of  God  to  change  men?  Paul  went  to  the  power  centers 
of  his  day  saying,  “I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  ., 
Christ:  for  it  is  the  power  of  God”  (Rom.  1:16).  Do  we 
think  that  man's  power  is  all  we  have? 

The  church  stands  with  all  mankind  at  a common  cross- 
road, sharing  a common  concern:  which  way  do  we  go  to 
make  a new  world?  There  are  some  who  say  “ Learn  — 
education  is  the  way.  Some  say,  "Earn’ — economic  de- 
velopment  will  solve  our  problems.  Some  voices  are  crying, 
“Burn” — society  is  so  corrupt  we  must  destroy  it.  There  ) 
is  truth  in  all  of  this.  But  Jesus  Christ  says  “ Turn . Be 
converted.  Put  your  trust  in  God.  Seek  first  His  will.  Then 
you  can  be  a part  of  the  new  world  God  is  making.” 

Most  revolutions  fail  because  they  are  not  revolutionary 
enough.  They  fail  to  grasp  the  heart  of  the  problem,  which 
is  the  problem  of  the  human  heart.  So  these  revolutions  are  , 
aptly  named:  they  revolve!  They  throw  out  one  set  of 
sinners  and  put  in  another  set  of  sinners. 

I believe  it  was  Churchill  who  once  said  that  the  root 
error  of  communism  and  all  utopianism  was  an  over-opti- 
mistic view  of  human  nature.  Every  revolutionary  move- 
ment must  come  to  grips  with  the  fact  of  sin.  What  we  need  J 
is  a more  radical,  more  revolutionary  revolution  which  un- 
derstands that  before  there  can  be  real  revolution  there  must 
be  genuine  repentance. 

Christians  are  often  accused  of  undue  pessimism  in  al-  A 
ways  harping  on  sin.  Yet,  paradoxically,  only  when  sin  is 
faced  as  a moral  reality  is  there  hope!  If  the  human  dilemma  Jl 
rises  from  a wrong  combination  of  chemicals,  or  from 
psychological  factors  beyond  man's  control,  then  man  is 
just  programmed  wrong  and  we  should  abandon  ourselves  to  / 
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evil.  But  if  the  cause  of  our  dilemma  is  rebellion  against 
God  — then  there  can  be  an  answer  from  God’s  side. 

Our  gospel  claims  that  Almighty  God  came  into  human 
history  to  liberate  human  nature.  He  came  to  do  for  us 
what  we  could  never  do  for  ourselves.  By  the  supernatural 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  God  has  begun  a new  humanity  into 
which  we  may  enter  by  a new  birth.  By  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  our  sins  God  has  made  it  possible  to  wipe  the 
slate  clean,  and  to  free  those  who  believe  from  the  crippling 
paralysis  of  guilt.  By  the  risen  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  shared 
with  us  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  God  enables  us  to  shake 
off  our  moral  failure.  And  in  the  community  of  forgiven  and 
redeemed  men  God  gives  us  a place  where  we  can  fore- 
taste the  new  wine  of  God  s new  world. 

This  Christian  conversion  is  so  revolutionary  because  it  is 
so  complete.  When  a man  meets  Jesus  Christ,  God  begins 
to  heal  all  his  broken  relationships,  to  put  him  right  with 
God,  and  with  himself,  and  with  his  fellowman.  Today, 
when  our  churches  are  being  torn  apart  between  the  so- 
called  “soul  savers  at  one  pole  and  the  so-called  “social 
reformers  ’ at  the  other,  it’s  absolutely  imperative  that  we 
keep  in  view  the  completeness  of  the  gospel  and  resist  the 
temptation  of  both  extremes. 

When  Abraham  Vereide,  founder  of  International  Chris- 
tian Leadership,  died  last  May  someone  described  his  vision 
in  terms  that  should  be  true  of  the  entire  church:  “For  him, 
a scheme  to  reconstruct  society  which  ignored  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  individual  was  unthinkable;  but  a doctrine  to 
save  sinning  men  with  no  aim  to  transform  them  into  cru- 
saders against  social  sin  was  equally  unthinkable.’’ 

Our  evangelism  must  insist  that  conversion  is  a begin- 
ning, not  an  end.  Too  often  converts  keep  looking  back 
to  what  happened  when  they  were  converted,  instead  of 
what  happened  next.  We  have  sometimes  said  too  blithely, 
“The  best  way  to  change  the  world  is  to  get  men  con- 
verted.’’ That  statement  has  an  important  kernel  of  truth, 
but  it  can  be  misleading.  The  new  birth  gives  the  potential 
for  personality  change,  but  the  change  does  not  take  place 
automatically.  Conversion  must  lead  to  Christian  growth. 

At  this  point  we  must  be  realistic  in  the  expectations  we 
have  for  social  change  that  results  from  personal  conversion. 
Let’s  be  very  wary  of  saying  that  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel will  solve  all  of  society’s  ills.  In  the  first  place  there  is 
no  biblical  warrant  for  believing  that  will  happen.  And  in  the 
second  place  we  know  that  there  are  “Bible  belts  where 
the  gospel  is  preached  and  people  are  converted,  but 
where  there  are  built-in  structures  and  attitudes  of  preju- 


dice that  change  very  slowly.  That  does  not  mean  people 
are  not  converted,  but  it  does  mean  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  a great  deal  of  work  to  do  in  all  of  our  hearts  and 
minds  after  conversion. 

Meanwhile,  we  can  give  ourselves  in  joyful  abandonment 
to  the  task  of  making  Christ  known,  because  the  gospel  of 
Christ  is  God’s  revolutionary  power!  What  a revolution  is 
taking  place  in  our  world  today  as  Christ  invades  human 
personalities!  Is  there  any  other  system  in  the  world  that 
can  match  transformed  lives  against  those  that  Christ 
has  touched?  Think  of  a gang  leader  like  Tom  Skinner 
who  will  tell  us  how  Christ  changed  him  into  an  apostle 
of  love.  Think  of  a wiretapper  like  Jim  Vaus,  who  has 
followed  Christ  into  youth  work  in  ghettos.  Think  of 
addicts  whom  Christ  has  redeemed  from  the  roller  coaster 
of  the  drug  scene  to  a spiritual  trip  which  never  ends! 

Bob  Dylan  had  a song  called  “Blowin  in  the  Wind.  Its 
theme  was  a sad  lament  for  man’s  inhumanity  to  man. 
How  many  years  must  a mountain  exist  before  it’s  washed 
to  the  sea?  And  how  many  years  must  some  people  exist 
before  they’re  allowed  to  be  free?  To  these  questions 
he  can  only  reply  cryptically  that  the  answer  is  “blowin’ 
in  the  wind.’’ 

A Christian  university  student  has  written  another  ver- 
sion of  this  ballad: 

“ How  many  miles  will  a people  tread 
Before  they  lift  up  their  eyes? 

How  many  tears  will  they  shed  as  they  go 
Before  they  turn  to  their  Christ? 

How  many  deaths  will  they  die  alone, 

Before  they  find  new  life? 

The  Spirit  of  God  is  blowin  in  the  wind. 

The  answer  is  blowin  in  the  wind!’’ 

On  the  day  of  Pentecost  that  “strong  driving  wind  of  God 
came  upon  the  first  Christians  and  “they  were  all  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  with  other 
tongues,  as  the  [Holy]  Spirit  gave  them  [power  of]  utter- 
ance’’ (Acts  2:4).  God  communicated  revolutionary  power 
through  a revolutionary  community. 

Here,  I must  confess,  I come  to  my  biggest  question 
mark,  and  perhaps  yours.  How  does  the  church  — especially 
the  local  church  and  its  evangelistic  program  — fit  into 
God’s  revolution?  If  we  take  the  New  Testament  seri- 
ously, evangelism  apart  from  the  church  is  a contradiction. 
The  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily  such  as  were  being 
saved,  says  Acts  2:47.  Yet  we  all  realize  that  the  church, 
as  we  know  it,  is  often  our  biggest  hang-up  in  evange- 
lism. There  is  a widespread  disillusionment,  almost 
disgust,  with  the  church.  The  brightest  and  most  sensitive 
of  our  youth  too  often  turn  from  the  church,  accusing  us  of 
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having  as  our  theme  song,  “I  Believe  in  Yesterday,”  and 
of  being  irrelevant  to  the  realities  of  the  20th  century.  The 
radical  activists  would  scuttle  the  church  and  say,  ‘‘Get 
into  the  world  where  the  action  is.  Evangelicals  have 
often  taken  the  same  route.  Feeling  bottle-necked  by  the 
apathy  of  certain  churches  they  simply  bypass  them  and 
channel  their  evangelistic  concern  through  a host  of  spe- 
cialized organizations.  God  has  blessed  these  efforts,  but 
sadly  there  has  been  an  unhealthy  sense  of  rivalry,  on 
occasion,  between  these  movements  and  pastors  and 
churches. 

It  is  no  adequate  response  to  this  age  of  revolution  to 
turn  the  churches  evangelistic  responsibility  completely  over 
to  specialists.  Too  often  we  have  talked  of  missions  and 
evangelism  as  if  they  were  adjuncts  of  the  church  s 
life,  optional  activities  to  be  supported  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  that  sort  of  thing.  In  truth,  mission  and 
evangelism  are  the  heartbeat  of  the  church,  for  the  church 
lives  by  the  Spirit  of  her  Lord  who  said,  “As  my  Father 


sent  me  into  the  world,  so  send  I you”  (see  John  20:21). 
When  the  church  ceases  to  evangelize,  she  ceases  to  live. 
We  need  to  wrestle  with  the  question  of  what  sudden  and 
radical  change  is  needed  so  the  churches  themselves  can  be 
the  agents  of  revolutionary  evangelism.  The  issue  is  not 
primarily  one  of  numbers.  We  can  expect  that  the  Christian 
church  will  always  be  a minority  movement,  as  Jesus  pre- 
dicted. So  we  must  measure  evangelistic  success  by  the  qual- 
ity as  well  as  the  number  of  the  converts.  Could  anyone 
have  predicted  that  the  tiny  handful  of  disciples  at  Pente- 
cost would  eventually  conquer  the  mighty  Roman  Empire? 
There  were  only  120  of  them,  among  an  estimated  4 mil- 
lion Jews  in  Palestine  alone.  That’s  a ratio  of  1 to  33,000. 
It’s  as  if  we  here  at  this  Congress  were  all  the  believers 
in  the  United  States!  So-called  “minority  movements  have 
always  turned  out  to  be  the  most  crucial  ...  for  they  cast 
the  shadow  of  the  future”  (Sydney  Har  :s).  Really,  the 
crucial  issue  is  not  “How  big  is  the  church?”  but  ‘‘What  is 
the  church?”  (to  be  continued) 


A Christmas  Comedy 

By  John  A.  Hertzler 


Christmas  day  was  fast  approaching  and  an  evening 
trip  downtown  seemed  a necessity.  Being  carried  away  to  a 
large  department  store  I saw  something  exceedingly  strange 
and  some  things  that  should  be  strange  and  are  not. 

Upon  entering  the  store  one  could  see  a small  house 
decorated  with  toys,  and  a sign  read,  “Enter  here  to  see 
Santa.”  Venturing  closer,  Santa  could  be  seen  inside 
sitting  in  a large  chair.  His  suit  was  red  with  white  frills, 
he  seemed  fatherly  and  kind,  but  his  boots  and  his  face 
were  similar  in  color.  A black  man-child  about  seven  years 
old  stood  next  in  line  with  his  mother.  He  peered  inside, 
made  as  if  he  would  go  in,  hesitated,  then  looked  up  at 
his  mother  with  large,  questioning  eyes.  She  reassured  him, 
gave  him  a tender  push,  and  said,  “Go,  child,  go.  Then  he 
went  in  and  climbed  up  on  the  knee  of  Santa  Claus. 

Listening  closely  this  exchange  could  be  heard:  “I  never 
saw  a Santa  Claus  like  you  before.  Are  you  really  Santa? 

“Yes,  my  lad,  yes;  have  you  been  a good  boy  lately?” 

“Could  my  daddy  be  — could  I be  a Santa  Claus  when  I 
am  big?” 

“Why  yes,  child,  when  you  are  grown  you  shall 
bring  many  gifts  to  this  town;  but,  hurry,  what  do  you  want 
for  Christmas?” 

But  the  child,  his  mouth  partly  open  and  his  eyes  glisten- 
ing in  a dream,  made  no  reply. 

Nearby,  row  upon  row  of  toys  were  displayed.  A large 
section  contained  tanks,  missiles,  B-52  bombers,  M-16 
rifles,  and  bazookas.  Two  little  boys  scanned  the  counter 
with  interest.  Suddenly  one  grabbed  a gun,  aimed 
carefully,  and  shot  his  brother,  not  once,  but  many  times. 


The  dying  soldier  clutched  his  quivering  stomach,  leaned 
hard  against  the  counter  — then  miraculously  recovered. 
And  the  loudspeaker  blaring  “Hail  the  heav'n  born  Prince 
of  Peace”  scarcely  drowned  the  gleeful  laughter  of  the  boys 
as  they  ran  to  catch  up  with  their  parents. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  toy  department  stood  an  elderly 
couple.  His  overcoat  was  threadbare  and  ill-fitting.  Her 
cheekbones  protruded  beneath  hollow  eyes,  and  she  thrust 
a long,  bony  finger  toward  a red  roadster.  “Look,  Daddy, 
she  said,  “how  bout  that  for  Lonnie? 

“ More’n  we  wanted  to  pay,  ain’t  it?” 

They  were  silent  for  a while.  It  seemed  to  be  a large 
decision.  She  turned  the  car  in  her  hand  and  saw  the 
leathered  bucket  seats.  He  stroked  the  long  hood  with  his 
index  finger  and  knew  that  it  meant  power. 

“Lonnie’d  like  it,  she  said.  “I  can  make  the  groceries 
stretch  this  week.  Just  this  once?  Just  for  Lonnie?” 

He  reached  into  the  pocket  on  the  bib  of  his  overalls 
and  pulled  out  a worn  change  purse.  He  counted  carefully, 
dropping  the  coins  into  his  cupped  left  hand,  and  one  dollar 
and  nineteen  cents  rattled  on  the  counter  top. 

Outside,  on  the  way  to  the  bus  stop,  a cripple  was 
hawking  his  ware.  His  gutteral,  unhuman  cry  was  not  under- 
standable, but  he  thrust  an  evening  newspaper  toward  me, 
and  I dropped  a dime  into  his  hand.  The  headline  blared: 
Surprise  nets  130  Vietcong  Bodies — U.S.  Casualties  Light. 
“Two  More  Shopping  Days  Til  Christmas”  was  spread 
across  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  a small  caption  read: 
“Grand  Dragon  Speaks  at  Klan  Rally.”  The  cold  wind  tore 
at  the  paper,  the  neon  lights  flickered,  making  the  smaller 
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print  difficult  to  make  out.  A slightly  built  college  student 
with  long  hair  stood  next  to  me,  and  I pointed  at  the  dim 
text.  “What  did  he  say?”  I asked.  He  quickly  adjusted  his 
round-rimmed  glasses,  slanted  the  paper  toward  the  light,  and 
almost  yelled  at  me  over  the  whine  of  the  approaching 
bus,  “He  says  to  ‘Put  Christ  back  into  Christmas  . . . and 


From  My  Scrapbook 


And  Frightful  Stars 

(after  a painting,  “Advent  ’65,” 
by  Robert  T.  Huber) 

This  would  be  the  field  where  in  cold  and  dark 
Men  shiver  in  woolen  robes  or  nurse  a spark 
To  ease  their  fingers’  ache:  those  mounds  the  sheep 
Or  men  off  watch  who  mumble  in  their  sleep 
Of  the  warmth  of  home. 

But  here  unease  and  fear 
Are  cloaked  in  duty.  The  drowsing  wistfulness 
Is  gone  as  the  men  awake.  Now  sharp  and  clear 
Terror  stabs.  Above  them  is  a blare 
Of  light  and  sound;  and  helmets  in  the  glare 
Show  dull,  metallic,  sullen  in  protest 
As  fragments  strike. 

An  angel  calling  ‘ Peace!  ’ 

Must  have  a mighty  voice  in  such  a world. 

And  frightful  stars  must  wander  from  their  place. 

— Anita  S.  Smith 

Then  let  every  heart  keep  Christmas  within. 

Christ’s  pity  for  sorrow, 

Christ’s  hatred  for  sin, 

Christ’s  care  for  the  weakest, 

Christ’s  courage  for  right. 

Evervwhere,  everywhere,  Christmas  tonight.  — Phillips  Brooks 

There  are  some  of  us  . . . who  think  to  ourselves,  “If 
I had  only  been  there!  How  quick  I would  have  been  to 
help  the  Baby.  I would  have  washed  His  linen.  How  happy 
I would  have  been  to  go  with  the  shepherds  to  see  the  Lord 
lying  in  the  manger!”  Yes,  we  would.  We  say  that  because 
we  know  how  great  Christ  is,  but  if  we  had  been  there  at 
that  time,  we  would  have  done  no  better  than  the  people 
of  Bethlehem.  . . . Why  don’t  we  do  it  now?  We  have 
Christ  in  our  neighbor.  — Martin  Luther 

Though  Christ  a thousand  times 
In  Bethlehem  be  born, 

If  He’s  not  born  in  thee 

Thy  soul  is  still  forlorn.  — Angelus  Silesius. 


. . . spend  your  money  at  a white,  Gentile  store.’ 

I arrived  back  home  completely  exhausted,  collapsing  on 
the  couch.  And  a prayer  was  breathed  which  said,  among 
other  things,  “Thank  You,  Lord  Jesus,  for  closing  the 
stores  at  nine.  Because  one  more  bit  of  revelation,  one 
more  obscenity,  would  surely  have  been  beyond  bearing. 


A good  many  people  with  houses  half  empty  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  have  blamed  the  little  innkeeper  of  Bethlehem 
because  his  place  was  full. 

— Roy  L.  Smith:  The  Methodist  Story 


Wit  and  Wisdom 

A nine-vear-old  little  girl  in  New  Jersey  wrote  a letter 
to  Jesus  as  follows:  “Dear  Jesus,  I am  writing  to  You 
instead  of  Santa  because  You  are  what  Christmas  is.  I 
would  like  to  say  before  we  all  forget,  Happv  Birthdav 
and  thank  You  for  the  present  of  You.  Love,  Susan. 

The  letter  came  back  from  the  post  office  officiallv 
stamped,  “Returned  for  better  address. 

When  Christmas  becomes  a burden,  it  indicates  that  the 
love  motive  has  been  lost  and  the  Christmas  spirit  is  dead. 

He  who  has  no  Christmas  in  his  heart  will  never  find 
Christmas  under  a tree.  — Roy  Smith 

A teacher  annoyed  with  his  clock-watching  students,  cov- 
ered the  clock  with  cardboard  on  which  he  lettered:  Time 

will  pass.  Will  you? 

o o o 

Today  is  the  tomorrow  we  worried  about  yesterday. 

The  Better  Way 

By  B.  Wright 

Value  the  Comments  of  Others 

Be  it  Sunday  school  class,  midweek  meeting,  or  some  other 
occasion  when  discussion  is  intended,  the  leader  is  most  effec- 
tive if  he  values  the  comments  of  every  person  who  partici- 
pates. When  someone  asks  a question,  he  does  not  say,  “Now 
we  aren’t  ready  for  that  question  yet.  When  someone  ven- 
tures to  answer  a question,  he  does  not  say,  “That  isn’t 
going  deep  enough.”  This  approach  discourages  the  very 
thing  the  leader  says  he  wants — discussion. 

The  better  way  is  the  courteous  way  of  accepting  and  ap- 
preciating the  comments  of  others. 
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Christmas  Greetings 

We,  the  persons  listed  below,  greet  and  salute  all  our  friends  in  the  brother- 
hood in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  and  thank  God  for 
His  life,  death,  and  resurrection  for  our  salvation.  Rom.  16:13-16. 


Pike,  Elida,  Ohio 

Mr.  A Mrs.  Merlin  Good,  Elida,  Ohio 
Mr.  A Mrs.  Raymond  Heatwole,  Elida,  Ohio 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Lewis  Heatwole,  Elida,  Ohio 
Mr.  A Mrs.  Robert  Horst,  Lima,  Ohio 
Mr.  A Mrs.  Richard  E.  Hartman,  Elida,  Ohio 
Mr  & Mrs.  Clarence  Augsburger,  Elida,  Ohio 
Mr.  A Mrs.  Ira  Good  & family,  Elida,  Ohio 
Reuben  Brunk,  Elida,  Ohio 


Plains,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

Henry  P.  Yoder  family 

Henry  & Sara  Kulp 

Lawrence  & Pearl  Nvce 

Norman  Godshall  family 

Elias  Landis,  Jr.,  family 

Paul  & Eva  Swartley 

Lester  A Grace  Detweiler 

Mildred  & Merton  Bower  family 

Bob  A Eva  Greaser  & family 

Norman  A Betty  Hackman  A family 

Russell  Alderfer  family 

Norman  A Hannah  Landis 

Roland  A Mildred  Hackman  & family 

Ella  K.  Hackman 

Marcus  A Helen  Clemens 

Mr.  A Mrs.  John  L.  Kulp 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Harold  D.  Kulp  A family 

Priscilla  L.  Delp 

Lee  & La  Verne  Yoder  A familv 

Hoepdale,  111. 

Mr.  A Mrs.  Ervin  Horsch 

Mr.  A Mrs.  Oliver  Litwiller 

Mr.  A Mrs.  Simon  Birky 

Mr.  A Mrs.  Lloyd  E.  Nafziger  A family 

Mr  A Mrs.  Kenneth  Litwiller  A family 

Mr  A Mrs.  Dale  Litwiller  A family 

Mr  A Mrs.  Eldon  Dean  Nafziger  A family 

Mr.  A Mrs.  Ralph  Springer  A familv 

Mr  A Mrs.  Lloyd  Litwiller  A family 

Mr.  A Mrs.  Roger  Neumann  A family 

Mr.  A Mrs.  Eugene  Nafziger  A family 

Martha  Nafziger 

Barbara  Litwiller 


Martha  Springer 
Marie  Nafziger 
Esther  E.  Litwiller 

North  Main  Street,  Nappanee,  Ind. 

Alma  Gerber 

Alvin  A Delores  Graber 

Clvde  A Maxine  Hershberger 

Leon  A Judy  Hochstedler 

Ezra  A Elva  Hochstetler 

Mose  A Fannie  Hochstetler 

Noah  A Sara  Kolb 

Martha  Kuhns 

Norman  A Phyllis  Lyndaker 

Al  A Lydia  Miller 

Homer  North 

Robert  L Shantz 

Ralph  A Mable  Shaum 

Levi  A Esta  Slabaugh  familv 

Neal  A Fannie  Slabaugh 

Paul  A Mary  Weldy 

Eldon  A Ada  Yoder 

West  Liberty,  Inman,  Kan. 

Mr.  A Mrs.  Ed.  Birkev,  Inman,  Kan. 

Mr.  A Mrs.  Oren  L.  Ely,  Inman,  Kan 
Mr.  A Mrs.  Harold  L.  Ely,  Conway,  Kan. 

Mr.  A Mrs.  Ernest  Zimmerman,  Windom,  Kan. 
Henry  Coopriders,  McPherson,  Kan. 

Mr.  A Mrs.  William  Santiage,  McPherson,  Kan. 
Mr  A Mrs.  Phares  Loucks,  Hesston,  Kan. 

East  Zorra,  Tavistock,  Ont. 

Mr.  A Mrs.  Lome  Kropf 
Mr.  A Mrs.  Newton  L.  Gingrich 


Eaglesham,  Alta. 

Lloyd  A Cena  King 
David  A Annie  Donaldson 
John  A Virginia  Wenger  A family 
Hugh  A Ruth  Reber 

Milan  Center,  New  Haven,  Ind. 

John  Schmucker,  Spencerville,  Ind 
Lester  Lengacher,  Leo,  Ind. 

Amos  Miller,  Leo,  Ind 

West  Sterling,  Sterling,  111. 

Mr.  A Mrs.  Harley  R.  Stauffer 
Mr  A Mrs.  D W.  Good 
Mr.  A Mrs.  Don  Lafavre 
Mr.  A Mrs.  Gaulrapp 

Miscellaneous 

Elva  Yoder,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

Mr  A Mrs.  Ben  Eberly  A family,  Amarillo,  Tex. 
Orrin  A Beatrice  Nafziger,  Hopedale,  111. 

Mr.  A Mrs.  Merle  Yoder,  Ontario,  Calif. 

The  Cleason  Bender  family,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

Esther  Smucker,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

Malinda  Kauffman,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

Franklin  Hartzler,  Brooklyn,  N Y. 

The  Daniel  Hertzler  family,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

Mr.  A Mrs.  John  Garber,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

Mr.  A Mrs  J Robert  Martin,  Neffsville,  P 

George  A Nora  Rigler,  Sterling,  III 

Mr  A Mrs.  John  Driver  A family,  Uruguay. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Mose  Beachy,  Goshen,  Ind. 

The  Oscar  Leis  family,  Tavistock,  Ont. 

The  Paul  Schrock  family,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marion  Garber  and  family.  New 
Paris,  Ind. 


Items  and  Comments 


Three  Dutch-born  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian Reformed  Church  have  been  fired  by  a 
plant  in  Burlington,  Ont.,  for  refusing  to  pay 
dues  to  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

The  three  men  are  Hank  Buist.  29,  fa- 
ther of  four  children;  Peter  Selles,  42,  father 
of  five;  and  Henry  Togoretz,  40,  father  of 
nine  with  a tenth  expected  soon. 

“We  came  to  this  country  thinking  there 
was  freedom  of  religion  and  association  and 
we  find  an  American  union  can  put  you  out 
of  a job,”  said  Mr.  Buist. 

Three  years  ago,  the  Steelworkers  nego- 
tiated their  first  agreement  with  the  Butler 
Manufacturing  Company  and  the  three  men 
were  given  the  right  to  remain  out  of  the 
union  by  agreeing  to  pay  the  equivalent  of 
union  dues  to  the  Salvation  Army. 

This  year,  however,  the  union  told  man- 
agement that  either  the  three  men  paid 
their  dues  directly  to  the  union,  “or  we  ll 
make  it  a strike  issue.” 

The  company  agreed  with  the  union’s 


stand.  “It  may  sound  inhuman,  said  per- 
sonnel manager  Bill  Greer,  "but  we  were 
faced  with  a matter  of  arithmetic. 

The  men,  plus  a fourth  who  quit  some 
months  earlier,  refused  to  pay  dues  directly 
to  the  union  and  even  offered  to  “pay 
double”  to  the  Salvation  Army. 

Many  of  the  questions  only  partially  an- 
swered when  Svetlana  Alliluyeva,  the 
daughter  of  Josef  Stalin,  defected  to  the 
West  in  1967  are  more  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  her  new  book.  Her  religious  views 
are  also  expanded  in  the  volume. 

In  Only  One  Year  (Harper  and  Row)  Mrs. 
Alliluyeva’s  assessments  of  her  father  and 
Soviet  communism  are  much  sharper  and 
far  more  critical  than  was  true  in  her 
Twenty  Letters  to  a Friend,  written  in  1963 
and  published  two  years  ago. 

Her  decision  to  leave  her  homeland  is 
central  in  the  new  book  and  considerable 
focus  is  placed  on  the  spiritual  pilgrimage  of 


one  raised  to  reject  God.  It  also  emphasizes 
the  author’s  joy  in  newfound  freedom  during 
her  first  months  in  the  U.S. 

Leaders  of  the  2.8  million  member  Lu- 
theran Church-Missouri  Synod  have  sent 
letters  to  all  pastors,  teachers,  and  congre- 
gations officially  condemning  a Missouri- 
based  publication  which  had  accused  top 
officials  of  leading  church  members  on  the 
path  to  liberalism. 

The  statement,  signed  by  the  president, 
five  vice-presidents,  and  presidents  of  37 
synodical  districts,  said  that  "we  . . . unan- 
imously repudiate  this  publication  ( Christian 
News ) and  caution  against  lending  credence 
and  support  to  it.” 

The  letter  said  the  paper,  published 
weekly  by  an  independent,  nonprofit  orga- 
nization at  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  New 
Haven,  Mo.,  “breeds  mistrust,  creates  un- 
necessary tensions,  and  disturbs  God  s ser- 
vants in  the  performance  of  their  tasks. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Reflections  at  Abidjan  1969 


Here  we  are  in  Abidjan,  Ivory  Coast,  at 
the  second  meeting  of  the  All  Africa  Con- 
ference of  Churches,  with  over  five  hum 
dred  delegates  plus  consultants,  observers, 
and  friends  from  virtually  every  nation  on 
the  continent.  I am  amazed  at  the  large 
number  of  young  people  and  women 
present.  This  is  a more  representative 
group  of  official  churchmen  than  I have 
seen  for  a long  time.  Hopefully,  it  repre- 
sents a movement  in  the  church  to  involve 
everyone.  And  there  is  another  rather 
startling  fact  in  the  delegate  body;  the 
largest  single  group  is  from  South  Africa, 
both  black,  white,  and  brown.  The  church 
is  one  Pan-African  institution  which  does 
not  discriminate.  Conspicuous  for  their 
absence  on  the  other  hand  are  the  many, 
many  leaders  of  Independent  Churches. 
There  are  a few,  but  they  do  not  reflect 
the  great  momentum  of  the  movement.  Nor 
are  the  more  conservative  evangelicals 
represented  here.  I suppose  I am  one  of 
them  but  I am  only  a consultant.  So  much 
for  conference  participants. 

My  mind  goes  back  to  1963,  and  the 
first  meeting  of  this  group  in  Kampala, 
Uganda. 

Those  were  different  days,  to  say  the 
least.  The  first  flush  of  the  exhilaration  of 
independence  covered  the  gathering.  Final- 
ly Africa  was  taking  charge  of  her  own 
affairs  in  the  exciting  new  day.  Not  only 
were  nations  becoming  independent  but 
churches  as  well.  The  time  had  come  to 
close  ranks  and,  with  Christ,  move  as  His 
disciples  together.  I remember  the  optimism 
and  the  feeling  of  assured  success  with 
which  we  left  Kampala  just  six  years  ago. 

Now  we  are  preparing  to  leave  Abidjan 
after  two  weeks  of  intense  work  and  activ- 
ity. The  mood  could  not  be  described  as 
exuberant  by  any  means.  Instead,  there  is  a 
sense  of  anxiety.  The  frowned  brow  has 
replaced  the  confident  smile.  What  has 
caused  this? 

Back  there  in  1963  colonial  empires  were 
breaking  up  and  nations  were  free  to  estab- 
lish new  associations  as  they  would.  The 
Pan-African  movement  was  very  strong  and 
it  seemed  only  a matter  of  time  before  the 
nations  would  break  out  of  the  colonial 
systems  and  set  up  new  African  organiza- 
tions with  power  in  the  international  com- 
munity. In  the  ecclesiastical  world,  it  also 
looked  as  though  church  union  was  immi- 
nent. The  people  were  expected  to  flow 
together  after  the  external  influences  were 
removed.  It  was  assumed  that  the  presence 


of  missionaries  was  responsible  for  the 
various  groupings.  Once  missionary  influ- 
ence was  removed,  the  churches  were  ex- 
pected to  unite. 

But  it  did  not  happen  quite  this  way. 
On  the  national  level  these  hopes  for  unity 
were  short-lived.  Nations  found  self-interest 
outweighing  communal  concerns.  The  local 
problems  were  much  more  compelling  than 
international  ones.  And  so  sectional  inter- 
ests soon  began  to  tarnish  the  glittering 
hope  of  unity  and  even  unified  efforts.  This 
same  thing  was  happening  in  the  church. 
Church  union  talks  began  with  a spirit  of 
enthusiasm  but  there  was  no  genuine  hope 
of  quick  success.  In  most  parts  of  Africa 
the  whole  idea  of  church  union  is  in  moth 
balls,  if  not  embalmed. 

The  concept  of  a strong  All  Africa  Con- 
ference of  Churches  did  not  escape  this  turn 
of  affairs.  In  fact,  the  few  officials  concerned 
with  the  organization  had  a difficult  time 
keeping  local  support  alive.  The  sobering 
fact  is  that,  of  the  eighty  thousand  dollars 
needed  to  operate  its  ministries  each  year, 
all  but  six  thousand  dollars  comes  from  over- 
seas. This  does  not  reflect  disinterest  on  the 
part  of  the  churches  but  an  international 
body  such  as  this  is  not  high  in  the  priori- 
ties of  struggling  African  churches,  at  least 
not  yet. 

Therefore,  at  Abidjan  much  attention  was 
given  to  either  cutting  the  program  down 
to  size  or  increasing  income.  Anyone  who 
has  tried  to  reduce  church  program  can  pre- 
dict the  outcome.  But  these  are  the  reali- 
ties of  the  situation  and  this  fact  has  con- 
tributed to  the  frowns. 

In  many  ways  Abidjan  was  more  sobering, 
more  realistic.  However,  it  is  just  at  a 
stage  like  this  when  vision  may  be  lost.  At 
a time  when  we  should  be  talking  about 
evangelism  and  nurture,  the  conversations 
too  readily  turn  to  setting  up  commissions 
and  raising  money  just  to  keep  an  organiza- 
tion going.  We  might  say  that  the  All 
Africa  Conference  of  Churches  is  in  its 
housekeeping  stage  now  and  hopefully  when 
the  house  is  in  order  many  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  churches  will  be  dealt  with. 

There  was  another  difference.  At  Kam- 
pala the  problem  of  white  rule  in  Southern 
Africa  and  the  proper  Christian  methodol- 
ogy in  the  liberation  struggle  was  talked 
about  a good  deal.  Abidjan,  however, 
was  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the  Nigerian 
civil  war  and  internal  conflicts  in  several 
other  nations.  This  is  symptomatic  of  the 
fact  that  at  the  present  stage  in  Africa 


national  consolidation  and  development 
are  foremost  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders. 

What  does  all  of  this  mean  as  plans  are 
made  for  the  life  and  ministry  of  the 
church?  First  of  all,  denominational  re- 
lationships will  probably  continue  to  be  the 
primary  relationship  of  the  churches  for 
some  time  to  come.  These  prove  to  be 
the  most  meaningful  relationships.  Second, 
peace  on  the  continent  can  be  preserved 
only  if  tribal  and  ethnic  groups  learn  to 
live  in  mutual  trust  within  the  nations. 
Third,  any  development  must  stress  com- 
munity welfare  and  not  simply  individual 
enrichment.  Fourth,  while  evangelism  con- 
tinues to  hold  a prominent  position  on 
priorities,  ethnical  considerations,  that  is, 
how  to  live  the  new  life  of  Jesus  Christ 
every  hour  of  every  day,  must  be  faced 
with  Christlike  boldness.  As  someone  said, 
“It  is  one  thing  to  be  born,  another  to 
learn  how  to  walk.’’  This  goes  for  all 
Christians,  but  is  especially  relevant  in 
Africa  today  where  the  churches  are  grow- 
ing at  such  a phenomenal  rate. 

The  conference  is  over.  We  will  pass 
resolutions  on  the  need  to  work  together, 
the  demands  upon  the  church  to  take  her 
rightful  place  in  the  ordinary  life  of  the 
nations,  to  seek  ways  to  speak  with  Roman 
Catholics,  to  become  local,  that  is,  African, 
in  all  aspects  of  church  life,  and  so  on. 
Hopefully  the  new  officers  will  then  work 
for  the  next  four  years  to  carry  out  the  will 
of  the  conference.  With  goodwill  and  suffi- 
cient resources  this  may  be  possible.  But 
to  be  more  realistic,  the  winepress  does  not 
operate  at  this  level  very  effectively.  The 
place  where  the  new  wine  is  created  is  at 
the  local  level  where  Christian  men  and 
women  seek  to  know  Christ  in  all  of  life 
together. — Donald  R.  Jacobs. 

New  Members  to 
Executive  Board 

New  members  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education  are  A. 
Grace  Wenger,  of  the  Lancaster,  Pa.,  area, 
Milo  D.  Shantz,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  and  Carl 
S.  Keener,  State  College,  Pa. 

A.  Grace  Wenger,  for  thirteen  years  a 
faculty  member  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  and  a former  teacher  also  at  Lan- 
caster Mennonite  School,  has  been  faculty 
member  in  the  English  department  at  Mil- 
lersville  State  College  since  1964. 

Milo  D.  Shantz  is  a business  executive  in 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  and  treasurer  and  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Ontario 
Mennonite  Conference.  He  is  president  of 
the  newly  formed  Mennonite  Mutual  Founda- 
tion in  Ontario. 

Carl  S.  Keener  is  currently  a faculty 
member  at  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
He  taught  in  two  Mennonite  elementary 
schools  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  early  1950’s. 
More  recently,  he  served  as  a faculty  mem- 
ber at  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 
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Brubacher  Appointed  Congo  Director 


Rav  and  Margaret  Brubacher,  a Teach- 
ers Abroad  Program  couple  presently  in 
the  Congo,  will  be  replacing  Peter  and 
Margareth  Sawatskv  as  director  of  the 
MCC  Congo  program. 

The  Sawatskvs  returned  to  Canada  in 
early  November,  Peter  having  become  ill 
with  malaria  some  months  ago,  tentatively 
diagnosed  as  cerebral  malaria.  While  he 
was  partially  paralyzed  at  first,  Peter  has 
improved  greatly,  but  has  been  unable  to 
carry  on  his  duties  as  MCC  director  in  the 
Congo.  He  plans  to  enter  the  University 
Hospital,  Toronto,  for  examination  and 
treatment;  Mrs.  Sawatskv  and  the  children 
will  continue  on  to  Saskatoon  to  settle  in 
for  the  children’s  schooling. 

The  Brubachers  spent  one  year  studying 
the  French  language  in  Brussels,  Belgium, 
before  going  to  the  Congo  as  teachers  for 
two  years.  They  were  assigned  to  a 
Swedish  Mission  school  near  Buta,  200 
miles  north  of  Kisangani  (formerly  Stanley- 
ville), an  isolated  and  primitive  situation. 
The  region  was  one  of  the  hardest  hit  by 
the  1964-65  rebellion,  and  many  of  Bru- 
bachers’ students  were  unable  to  attend 
school  during  the  four  years  prior  to  their 
arrival. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  months  at  Buta, 
Brubacher  wrote,  “Since  almost  all  the 
Europeans  had  fled  during  1964,  the  shops 
in  Buta  cater  solely  to  Africans.  Soap,  cloth, 
and  margarine  were  about  the  only  food 
we  could  buy.  We  have  not  gone  hungry, 
however.  The  Congolese  have  brought  us 
more  oranges  than  most  North  Americans 
would  eat  in  a lifetime,  as  well  as  bananas, 
peanuts,  sugarcane,  rice,  and  some  chickens. 
Whenever  our  supply  was  almost  exhausted, 
somebody  showed  up  selling  what  we 
needed.  For  the  first  time,  giving  thanks 
before  meals  took  on  a deeply  spiritual 
meaning. 

As  MCC  Congo  director,  Brubacher 
will  be  responsible  for  MCC  personnel 
placed  in  the  Congo,  program  planning 
and  implementation,  administration  of 
finances  and  budget  control.  Since  much  of 
MCC  s thrust  in  the  Congo  is  one  of 
assisting  the  programs  of  the  national 
churches  and  mission  boards,  both  Menno- 
nites  and  others,  Brubachers  task  will 
include  counseling  and  working  closely 
with  these  organizations. 

MCC  has  been  in  the  Congo  since  1960, 
working  in  numerous  areas.  Presently  there 
are  nearly  sixty  MCC  volunteers  in  the 
Congo,  twenty-seven  of  whom  are  Pax  and 
twenty-three  TAP.  Another  nineteen 
volunteers  are  in  French  language  study 
in  Belgium  for  a year;  in  the  spring  they 
will  be  going  to  assignments  in  the  Congo. 

The  Brubachers  are  1964  graduates  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  College.  Ray  also  holds 
a BD  from  the  Goshen  College  Biblical 


Margaret  and  Ray  Brubacher 


Seminary.  He  is  a member  of  the  Elmira 
Mennonite  Church,  Elmira,  Ont.  Margaret 
is  a member  of  the  Lake  Region  Menno- 
nite Church,  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn.  They 
are  the  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glen  I. 
Birky,  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn.,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ezra  Brubacher,  Elmira,  Ont. 

Home  Bible  Studies 
Receive  Wide  Use 

“We  have  found  these  courses  to  be  very 
effective  in  communicating  the  New  Testa- 
ment gospel,  and  the  people  in  our  immediate 
neighborhood  have  been  quite  receptive  to 
them,’  Nelson  Kreider  wrote  in  a recent 
letter  to  Wilbur  Hostetler  at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  Kreider,  secretary  for  the 
church  council  at  Prince  of  Peace  Mennonite 
Church  in  Mathis,  Tex.,  was  referring  to 
Home  Bible  Study  correspondence  courses 
available  through  Hostetler’s  office  in  Elk- 
hart. 

“I  have  passed  about  25  lessons  on  to 
the  Mathis  congregation  for  use,  Kreider 
added.  “They  have  found  them  very  suit- 
able for  Wednesday  evening  study  with  the 
youth.  The  lessons  are  quite  simple  in 
structure,  the  work  sheet  gives  the  students 
something  constructive  to  do,  and  all  les- 
sons are  graded  by  the  persons  administer- 
ing the  courses.” 

Kreider  saw  a need  for  basic,  easily 
comprehended  materials  to  impart  spiri- 
tual truth  to  people  in  the  Mathis  commu- 
nity. Home  Bible  Studies,  he  noted,  are 
filling  this  need  very  well. 

The  Home  Bible  Studies  office  currently 
offers  six  courses  free  of  charge  as  a public 
service  to  individuals  and  groups.  Each 
course  contains  12  lessons,  usually  sent  two 
at  a time  to  enrollees. 

Two  new  courses  are  in  production  and 
will  hopefully  be  available  in  1970.  “The 
Mature  Person,”  written  by  Ray  Keim  of 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  ready  for  the  presses  at 
Scottdale,  Pa.;  while  “The  Christian  Home, 


written  by  Donald  G.  Miller  of  Elkhart 
awaits  editorial  scrutiny.  Two  popular  cours 
es,  “The  Bible,  the  Word  of  God,”  ancj,  ‘ 
“The  Church,  the  People  of  God,”  have 
been  rewritten  and  are  now  being  edited.  r 

“We  find  an  average  of  300  persons  or  i 
the  active  role  each  quarter  of  our  fiscal, 
year,”  Hostetler  said.  “Of  this  group,  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  are  prisoners.  Since 
Home  Bible  Studies  began  in  1958,  our 
office  has  processed  over  20,000  enroll- 
ments.” 

Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  with  offices 
in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  operates  a similar, 
but  sizably  larger  Home  Bible  Studies  pro- 
gram under  the  direction  of  Paul  Roth. 

Contributions  Up, 

But  Long  Way  to  Go 

David  Leatherman,  treasurer  for  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  reports  a fairly 
significant  increase  in  contributions  during 
the  month  of  October.  He  pointed  out  that 
missions  giving  increased  3 percent  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  1969-70  fiscal  year 
(April-Sept.)  as  compared  to  the  same  time 
span  in  1968,  while  the  figure  jumped  to  1 
8 percent  by  the  end  of  October. 

However,  with  the  Board  carrying  over 
a $60,000  deficit  from  last  year  in  addition 
to  the  increased  budget  for  this  year  based 
on  $33  per  member,  an  overall  increase  of 
13  percent  is  needed  in  order  to  meet  the 
adopted  budget  of  $2,041,000  from  con- 
tributions for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

“In  addition  to  regular  giving  through 
congregations.  Missions  Week  receipts,  the 
Christmas  Sharing  Fund,  and  individual 
year-end  gifts  usually  provide  a some-  ,| 
what  brighter  financial  picture  as  we 
enter  a new  calendar  year,”  Leatherman  , 
said.  “Meanwhile,  our  fiscal  year  has  almost 
ended  before  we  can  determine  any  finan-  )• 
cial  trends  that  might  allow  for  adjustments 
in  program.  Therefore,  we  will  move  with 
caution  and  ask  the  brotherhood  to  work  , 
and  pray  with  us. 

“Our  present  thrust,”  he  added,  “is  to 
work  at  closing  the  wide  gap  between 
contributions  and  disbursements.  In  this 
age  of  swelling  inflation  and  burgeoning 
foreign  and  domestic  needs,  this  task  will 
not  be  easv.” 

' j 

Be  a European  for  a Year  } 

Once  again,  young  people  in  North  Amer- 
ica between  the  ages  of  19  and  30  are 
invited  to  spend  a year  in  Europe  as  Inter- 
menno  Trainees.  During  the  year  in  Europe, 
the  trainees  are  challenged  with  the  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  another  language, 
adjusting  to  another  culture,  and  working  j 
in  the  country. 

The  life  of  the  trainee  is  not  that  of  the  1 
tourist;  it  is  a work  program.  Possibilities  in- 
clude working  on  farms,  in  children’s  homes, 
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in  old  people’s  homes,  or  in  private  homes. 
When  possible,  individual  interests  and  skills 
are  taken  into  consideration  when  placing  the 
trainee  with  families. 

Trainees  are  placed  in  Germany,  Holland, 
France,  Switzerland,  or  Luxembourg  for  the 
year,  and  have  the  opportunity  of  living 
with  two  different  families  and  working  at 
two  different  places  during  their  stay.  Approxi- 
mately four  weeks  are  allowed  for  travel  in 
Europe. 

Room,  board,  a monthly  allowance  of  ap- 
proximately $12,  as  well  as  transportation 
from  the  United  States  to  Europe  and  re- 
turn, and  all  inland  travel  (excluding  vaca- 
tion travel)  are  provided  for  the  trainee. 
Transportation  from  home  to  the  place  of 
departure  via  MCC  headquarters  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  trainee. 

One  trainee  described  her  year  in  Europe 
in  this  manner:  “Much  can  be  said  about 
one’s  experiences  here,  but  I would  advise 
other  young  people  to  enter  the  trainee 
program  for  a year  and  experience  it  for 
themselves.  I’m  sure  they’ll  never  regret  it, 
for  it  is  something  that  cannot  be  bought 
nor  can  it  be  learned  in  school.  One  must 
live  it,  to  get  the  real  value  of  it. 

Those  interested  in  spending  a year  in 
Europe  as  trainees  must  apply  before  Jan. 
31,  1970.  Write  to:  Trainee  Program,  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa.  17501. 


Film  Added  to 
Board  Library 

A problem  becoming  more  urgent  in  to- 
day’s world  than  many  would  care  to  admit 
— premarital  pregnancy — is  the  subject  of 
Karen,  a recent  addition  to  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions’  audiovisual  library. 

Karen,  the  18- year-old  central  character 
in  the  film,  finds  herself  faced  with  this 
problem  and  reaches  out  for  help.  In  des- 
peration, she  seeks  an  abortion. 

A 30-minute  Concordia  Films  presenta- 
tion in  color,  Karen  raises  questions  about 
the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  abortion.  It 


Karen,  a recent  acquisition  to  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions’  film  library,  treats  the  delicate  sub- 
ject of  pregnancy  and  abortion.  Credit:  Concordia 
Films 


also  illuminates  the  pressures  that  may  make 
abortion  seem  the  only  way  out.  The  film 
should  stimulate  consideration  of  parental 
and  church  roles  and  attitudes  in  the  face 
of  an  increasingly  frequent  enigma. 

Critics  consider  Karen  a technically 
above-average  Concordia  production.  Acting 
is  excellent,  and  the  film  makes  effective 
use  of  the  fantasy  projection  technique  — 


presenting  characters  in  imaginative  situa- 
tions which  in  reality  never  occur. 

Karen,  recommended  for  youth-adult  audi- 
ences in  church  or  community  settings,  is 
available  at  the  rental  price  of  $15.00  (sub- 
sidized rental,  $10.00)  from  Audio-visuals, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514,  or  by  calling 
(219)  522-2630  between  8:00  a m.  and  5:00 
p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 


Representing  the  Mennonite  Church  among  more  than  250  delegates  who  attended  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society’s  51st  annual  Advisory  Council  meeting  in  New  York,  Nov.  10-12,  are 
(left  to  right)  Irvin  E.  Richert,  Associate  Manuscript  Editor,  ABS  Translations,  Quakertown, 
Pa.;  Mrs.  (Lois)  Ernest  Clemens,  Editor,  WMSA  Voice  and  ABS  Women’s  Speakers  Bureau, 
Lansdale,  Pa.;  Wilbert  R.  Shenk,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Secretary  for  Overseas  Missions,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities;  Mrs.  Beulah  Kauffman,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Executive  Secretary, 
Women’s  Missionary  & Service  Auxiliary;  Mrs.  Nancy  Fehderau  and  husband,  Rev.  Harold 
Fehderau,  Kinshasa,  Congo,  Translations  Consultant,  ABS  in  Congo;  Rev.  Andrew  R.  Shelly, 
Newton,  Kan.,  Executive  Secretary,  Commission  on  Overseas  Missions,  and  Verney  Unruh, 
Secretary,  Asia  Missions. 


Camping  International  Convention 


Inspiration  and  how-to-do-it  ideas  were 
among  the  rewards  of  attending  the  fourth 
CCI  conference  at  Ridgecrest  Baptist  As- 
sembly in  North  Carolina,  Nov.  3-7.  From 
across  North  America  and  four  foreign  coun- 
tries 528  delegates  met  with  Christian 
camping  as  their  common  concern.  The 
types  of  programs  represented  were  varied, 
from  the  program  of  Ridgecrest  (320  build- 
ings, 1,900  acres,  30  winter  maintenance 
staff,  $65  per  week  youth  camp  fee,  etc.) 
to  faith  mission  camps  (no  paid  persons, 
rented  facilities,  etc.). 

Among  the  delegates  from  North  America 
were  30  Mennonites  representing  fifteen 
camping  programs.  The  groups  best  repre- 
sented were  Baptist  and  nondenominational. 

Again  the  great  potential  of  camping  for 
Christian  education  was  illustrated.  For 
those  who  measure  the  success  in  terms  of 
conversions  and  decisions  to  go  into  foreign 
mission  work,  camp  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  effective  tools.  For  those  who  are 
attempting  to  render  a ministry  of  love  and 
concern  to  the  ghetto  child,  the  opportuni- 


ties at  camp  are  unsurpassed.  For  those 
whose  goal  is  to  instill  Bible  knowledge,  the 
24-hour  experience  at  camp  with  play  and 
study  alternated  is  found  to  be  effective. 
Other  goals,  such  as  building  relationships 
and  stimulating  Christian  growth,  are  not 
as  easily  measured.  Probably  because  of  the 
diverse  approaches  to  camping,  little  effort 
was  made  at  the  convention  to  spell  out  a 
philosophy  of  Christian  camping. 

The  recent  change  in  the  name  of  the 
organization  to  Christian  Camping,  Interna- 
tional has  given  a great  potential  scope  to 
the  organization.  The  few  foreign  countries 
represented  primarily  by  missionaries  on 
furlough  offered  an  added  dimension. 

Beyond  the  details  of  camp  administration 
and  the  differences  in  programs  a central 
message  came  through  at  the  convention  re- 
minding Christian  camp  leaders  to  keep 
Christ  central  and  as  a constantly  obvious 
person  amidst  our  camping  programs. — John 
R.  Smucker,  Executive  Secretary,  Menno- 
nite Camping  Assn.,  2904  S.  Main  St.,  Go- 
shen, Ind 
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Snyders  to  Begin 
New  Assignment 

Mario  and  Egda  Snyder,  missionaries 
under  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  at 
Ramos  Mejia,  Argentina,  for  four  years, 
have  accepted  a call  to  assume  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Moron  Church.  Moron  (pop. 
330,000)  is  located  three  miles  west  of 
Ramos  Mejia;  both  cities  are  part  of  the 
greater  metropolitan  area  of  Buenos  Aires. 
The  newly  independent  congregation  at 
Moron,  for  many  years  a mission  outpost 
of  the  Ramos  Mejia  congregation,  has  22 
members  with  an  average  attendance  of  35 
persons.  Hector  Ledesma  has  served  as  lay 
pastor. 

By  March  1970,  the  Moron  Church  in- 
tends to  open  a kindergarten.  Mario 
writes:  “We  are  living  in  a society  that  is 
both  materialistic  and  humanistic;  the  school 
system  very  strongly  so.  Thus  we  feel  with 
other  evangelicals  the  need  for  Christian 
schools.  Throughout  Buenos  Aires  and 
other  major  cities,  schools  are  being  started 
as  a means  of  strengthening  the  Christian 
home  and  also  as  a means  of  evangeliza- 
tion. This  is  why  we  want  to  begin  a 
primary  school  — and  the  first  step  is 
kindergarten. 

The  church  property  includes  a chapel, 
40  yards  of  land,  and  a streetcar.  The 
streetcar  is  being  outfitted  for  use  as  a 
kindergarten.  Egda  will  teach  three  hours 
each  morning. 

The  Snyders  plan  to  move  in  January  or 
February,  but  prospects  of  finding  and  fi- 
nancing a house  are  causing  them  uncer- 
tainty and  concern,  although  Mario  states: 
“ . . . the  Lord  has  given  us  confidence 
that  the  matter  will  be  resolved  when  we 
should  be  moving.’ 

Audiovisual 
Resources  Listed 

Who  was  this  amazing  man  — a hippie, 
a mystic,  or  one  of  those  rare  Christians 
who  appear  but  once  in  a hundred  years? 
Ken  Anderson’s  new  film.  Journey  to  the 
Shy,  presents  the  true  story  of  one  of 
India  s best-known  Christians,  Sadhu 
Sundar  Singh. 

The  sadhu’s  adventures  come  to  life  in 
a modern  setting  as  a young  disillusioned 
student  meets  a Christian  his  age  whose 
life  was  transformed  after  reading  a book 
about  this  amazing  man. 

Once  well-known  in  North  America  be- 
cause of  his  visits  to  this  continent,  the 
name  Sadhu  Sundar  Singh  has  all  but 
vanished  from  the  church’s  heritage.  This 
film  purposes  to  restore  that  heritage  and 
bring  to  the  church  another  vista  of  re- 
newal. 

Journey  to  the  Sky,  a 45-minute  pro- 


Journey  to  the  Sky,  a Ken  Anderson  color 
presentation,  brings  to  the  screen  the  true 
story  of  Sadhu  Sundar  Singh. 


duction  for  juniors  through  adults,  is 
available  through  the  Mennonite  Board  of 


FIELD 

Conference  on  Social  Action  and  Evan- 
gelism with  Bill  Pannell,  Negro  evangelist 
and  associate  of  Tom  Skinner  Crusades, 
Inc.,  at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Cen- 
ter, Jan.  16-18.  Social  action  and  evange- 
lism are  brought  together  in  a single  pro- 
gram demonstrating  the  oneness  of  our 
Christian  mission.  An  exciting  and  unusual 
weekend  open  to  all.  Write  to  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center,  R.  2,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Pa.  15666,  for  registration  blank 
and  cost. 

Cloy  Roy  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
at  Wood  River,  Neb.,  Nov.  16.  He  had 
served  the  congregation  there  as  licensed 
pastor  for  more  than  a year. 

Millwood  Winter  Bible  School  to  be 
held  at  Millwood,  Gap,  Pa.,  Dec.  29  to  Jan. 
9.  Instructors  are  J.  Otis  Yoder,  Norman 
Bechtel,  Omar  Kurtz,  and  Ben  Lapp.  For 
information  call  or  write  to  LeRoy  G.  Lapp, 
R.D.  1,  Gap,  Pa.  17527.  Phone:  717 
442-4914. 

Urgently  needed:  Secretary  for  the  ad- 
ministrator at  Adriel  School,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio.  Responsibilities  include  general  secre- 
tarial work,  good  typing  and  shorthand 
skills,  bookkeeping.  Contact  Don  Hertzler, 
Administrator,  Adriel  School,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio  43357. 

Luke  L.  Horst  was  ordained  bishop  for 
the  Bowmansville-Reading  District,  Nov.  29. 
Howard  Z.  Good  was  the  officiating  bishop, 
assisted  by  J.  Paul  Graybill  and  Richard 


Missions’  film  library,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  46514.  Rental  is  $28;  subsidized  rental. 
$18. 

Harold  Weaver,  AV  coordinator  for  the 
Board,  points  out  that  the  initial  wave  of-  / 
requests  is  past  for  the  Voluntary  Service 
film,  A Time  to  Break,  A Time  to  Build.  | 
Some  congregations,  having  requested  the ' 
film,  became  discouraged  by  the  long  wait- 
ing period.  Bookings  have  tapered  off  to 
the  point  that  prints  are  now  readily 
available. 

Weaver  also  suggests  that  churches  and 
other  groups  planning  to  use  films  for  J 
New  Year’s  Eve  programs  should  begin 
scheduling  them  now  to  assure  their  \ 
availability. 

Personal  copies  of  Messages  in  Audio-  -,f 
visuals,  a 40-page  illustrated  catalog  listing  I 
over  200  film  and  filmstrip  titles  available  I 
from  the  Board’s  AV  library,  are  available  i 
upon  request  from  Box  370,  Elkhart,  1 
Ind.  46514. 


Danner. 

Used  Church  Hymnals  needed  by  the 
Locust  Grove  Mennonite  School,  Smoke- 
town,  Pa.  If  your  congregation  is  wishing 
to  dispose  of  some  hymnals,  contact  Daniel 
M.  Glick,  Smoketown,  Pa.  17576. 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Education  an- 
nounced recently  the  election  to  member- 
ship on  the  Goshen  College  Board  of  Over- 
seers of  Henry  D.  Landes,  currently  in 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  service  in 
Whitesburg,  Ky.,  and  Albert  Zehr,  Menno- 
nite pastor  at  Baden,  Ont.  Landes  is  cur- 
rently director  of  Letcher  County  Family 
Services,  an  agency  founded  by  the  MCC 
for  work  with  low-income  mountain  fami- 
lies in  Kentucky.  Landes  is  also  unit  leader 
of  the  MCC  voluntary  service  unit  in  that 
area.  Albert  Zehr  is  pastor  of  the  Stein- 
man  Mennonite  Church  in  Baden,  Ont., 
and  dean  of  Rockway  Mennonite  School. 

A man  is  urgently  needed  to  work  in 
public  relations  and  fund-raising  at  Adriel 
School.  If  interested,  contact  Don  Hertzler, 
Administrator,  Adriel  School,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio  43357. 

Wilmer  Dagen,  Atmore,  Ala.,  was  appoint- 
ed Assistant  Director  of  the  VS-CPS  Office, 
Salunga,  Pa.,  in  November.  Dagen  spent  a 
38-month  term  of  Voluntary  Service  in 
agricultural  development  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, thirty-one  months  in  Honduras  and 
seven  months  in  Guatemala. 

The  Mennonite  Home  Mission  in  Ger- 
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many  ordained  Wilfried  Gundlach  as  its 
first  worker  on  Nov.  23  in  a service  at  the 
Eichstock  Mennonite  Church.  Harvey  Miller, 
Eastern  Board  representative  on  the 
Mennonitische  Heimatmission,  shared  in  the 
ordination  service.  In  October  the  Gundlach 
family  moved  to  Freising,  north  of  Munich, 
to  begin  city  mission  work. 

The  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High 
School  Development  Committee  elected  a 
new  chairman  at  its  committee  meeting, 
Nov.  24.  Elected  as  chairman  was  Gerald 
E.  Weaver,  Collegeville,  Pa.  The  task  of 
the  Development  Committee  is  to  study  and 
plan  for  the  future  expansion  of  Christopher 
Dock  School.  A campus  master  plan  is 
presently  under  primary  consideration.  The 
projection  of  such  a master  plan  would 
guide  future  developments  on  the  40-acre 
school  campus  located  near  Kulpsville,  Pa. 

Change  of  address:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don- 
ald Sheeler  from  Nigeria,  West  Africa,  to 
Schiller  College,  7121  Kleiningersheim, 
Schlossstrasse,  Germany. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at  Wood 
River,  Neb.;  two  at  Groveland,  Pipersville, 
Pa.;  five  at  Crossroads,  Gulfport,  Miss;  one 
by  confession  of  faith  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa;  two  at  Bethel,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

A Study  Conference  on  Church  Organ- 
ization is  being  conducted  by  the  Virginia 
Mennonite  Conference  to  be  held  at  the 
Springdale  Mennonite  Church,  Waynesboro, 
Va.,  Dec.  18,  19.  The  public  is  welcome. 

Stan  and  Delores  Friesen  arrived  safely 
in  Accra,  Ghana,  on  Nov.  28. 

H.  J ames  Martins  arrived  in  the  U.S.A. 
from  Uruguay  on  Nov.  27.  They  will  head- 
quarter in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  for  a few 
months. 

Earl  Schwartzentrubers,  Bragado,  Ar- 
gentina, arrived  in  the  U.S.  on  Dec.  5. 
Address:  1115  S.  Main  Street,  Goshen,  Ind. 
46526.  They  will  return  to  Argentina  in 
February. 

The  Dave  Hostetler  family  arrived 
from  Brazil  on  Dec.  2.  Address:  c/o  John 
H.  Yoder,  R.R.  1,  Mohnton,  Pa.  19540. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Swarr  write  from 
Ramat  Gan,  Israel:  “The  Mennonite  team 
has  planned  a Christmas  gathering  retreat, 
Dec.  12-14.  We’d  like  it  to  be  a sharing 
time  with  informal  reporting.  I think  all  of 
us  are  impressed  with  what  should  and 


Calendar 


Millwood  Winter  Bible  School,  Gap,  Pa.,  Dec.  29  to 
Jan  9. 

Mennonite  General  Council  Meeting,  Chicago,  111.,  Feb. 
24,25 

Mennonite  Publication  Board  Meeting,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
Apr.  2-4. 

South  Central  Spring  Conference,  Spring  Valley,  Can- 
ton, Kan.,  Apr.  10-12. 

Mission  '70,  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School, 
Lansdale,  Pa  July  1-7. 

Virginia  District  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  24-26. 

Churchwide  Youth  Convention,  Lake  Junaluska,  N.C., 
Aug.  16-21 


what  can  be  done  by  Christians  who  have 
access  into  the  various  countries  of  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arlin  Yoder,  Sao  Carlos, 
Brazil,  report:  “Sunday  night  (Nov.  2)  we 
had  a most  impressive  experience  as  a 
small  core  group  of  believers.  To  hear  peo- 
ple who  never  knew  how  to  pray  only  a 
few  weeks  or  months  before  now  praying  in 
joy  for  one  another  and  for  their  neighbors 
was  a clear  manifestation  of  God’s  grace  and 
salvation.  We  also  remembered  Christ’s 
death  and  resurrection,  and  to  close  we 
served  one  another  in  communion  around 
the  Lord’s  table.  I think  this  will  be  one 
of  the  greatest  personal  blessings  we  will 
experience  in  life,  that  is,  to  see  a new 
group  develop  in  such  a beautiful  and 
mature  way.’ 

A secretary  is  urgently  needed  in  the 
Home  Bible  Studies  office  at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  For  more  information 
write  the  Personnel  Office  immediately  at 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

Beverly  Norman,  Midland,  Ga.,  the 
20,000  enrollment  in  the  Home  Bible  Stud- 
ies program  offered  by  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  writes  this  testimony  after 
completing  the  course,  “Living  for  Christ’  : 
“I  have  honestly  been  helped  by  this  entire 
course.  My  heart  has  been  enlightened  and 
my  spirit  strengthened.  . . . I pray  that 
your  organization  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  so  that  you  might  tell  others  of 
the  good  news  of  God’s  kingdom. 

A former  Hesston 
(Kan.)  College  presi- 
dent will  join  the 
music  faculty  of  East- 
ern Mennonite  Col- 
lege in  the  fall  of 
1971.  President  Myron 
Augsburger  announced 
the  appointment  of 
Roy  D.  Roth,  of  Si- 
letz.  Ore. 

Roth,  currently  pas- 
tor of  the  Logsden 
(Ore.)  Mennonite  Church  and  a music  teach- 
er at  Siletz  High  School,  will  be  relieved  of 
his  responsibilities  in  June  1970,  when  he 
and  his  wife  will  chaperon  American  stu- 
dents at  a summer  music  workshop  in  Aus- 
tria. 

In  preparation  for  his  assignment  at 
EMC,  Roth  will  pursue  graduate  studies  in 
the  Department  of  Church  Music  at  the 
University  of  Oregon  in  Eugene  for  one  year 
beginning  next  fall. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College’s  winter 
term  enrollment  rose  slightly  from  last  fall’s 
record  high  of  920  to  923.  There  was  only 
a 4 percent  changeover  in  the  total  student 
body. 

This  represents  a 2.5  percent  increase 
over  last  year’s  winter  enrollment  of  900 
collegians. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  swelled  its 
winter  term  enrollment  to  50  students,  a 


dozen  more  than  the  first  term’s  38  sem- 
inarians. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  needed 
$400,000  in  cash  by  Dec.  9 for  a new  library 
in  order  to  receive  a matching  amount  from 
a grant.  In  a last  effort  to  raise  the  $125,- 
000  still  needed  the  weekend  of  Dec.  6,  7, 
students  fasted,  solicited,  and  worked.  Stu- 
dents and  faculty  turned  in  $60,000  on 
Monday  morning.  Churches  and  persons  far 
and  wide  also  contributed  additional  funds. 
A large  auction  was  held  Dec.  8 to  which  a 
great  variety  of  articles  and  foodstuffs  were 
contributed  from  a number  of  states.  At  this 
printing  it  looks  as  if  the  goal  will  be  met. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles. 

Thank  you  for  printing  Bro.  Baker’s  “How  to 
Get  Rid  of  Your  Minister. 

People  are  often  unaware  of  how  difficult  they 
make  the  task  of  the  pastor  and  his  family.  Baker 
had  the  courage  to  say  at  least  some  of  the 
things  that  our  churches  need  to  hear  — Mary 
Christophel,  Harrisonville,  Mo. 

We  read  with  some  concern  the  article,  “VS: 
A Woman’s  Eye  View,’’  in  the  Nov.  11  issue.  It 
was  unfortunate  that  such  a derogatory  picture 
of  VS  was  printed. 

My  wife  and  I just  completed  two  years  of  VS 
in  Homestead,  Fla.,  and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
they  were  the  greatest  two  years  we  will  ever 
experience.  We  would  be  the  last  to  say  there 
are  no  problems  in  unit  relationships  but  things 
were  never  as  black  as  E.  Steckle  described  them. 

I hope  “A  Woman  s Eye  View”  has  not  dis- 
couraged anyone  from  entering  VS.  One  gets  out 
of  VS  just  what  he  puts  into  it  as  in  anything 
else.  — Ray  & Mary  Godshall,  Telford,  Pa. 

I just  read  your  discussion  article,  “Mennonites 
Are  Guilty,”  in  the  Nov.  4 Gospel  Herald.  Thank 
you  for  telling  it  like  it  is.  From  a historical  point 
of  view  it  seems  incredible  that  Mennonites  have 
been  so  persecuted  in  the  past  and  have  often 
been  objects  of  discrimination  and  yet  in  America 
right  before  their  eyes,  the  most  devastating  so- 
cial discrimination  took  place,  without  them  doing 
anything  prophetically  or  significantly  about  it 
except  (never  owning  slaves)  making  some  pro- 
found statements.  I believe  your  analysis  is  cor- 
rect that  Mennonites  in  America  have  adopted 
white  middle-class  thinking  and  thereby  imbibed 
middle-class  inner  prejudice  against  blacks  with 
it,  making  them  mute  during  the  most  profound 
social  revolution  America  has  ever  seen. 

Yes,  as  white  middle-class  American  Christians 
we  are  guilty  of  racism.  We  must  confess  our 
guilt  to  Christ  and  ask  Him  to  help  us  work  out 
our  salvation  (restitution)  in  identification  and  in- 
volvement with  blacks  in  their  plight  for  freedom 
and  justice  and  equality. 

May  God  help  you  to  continue  to  tell  it  like 
it  is. — John  I.  Smucker,  Rockaway,  N.J. 

Yes,  1 agree  with  Dan  Widmer  in  the  Nov.  18 
issue  that  using  satire  is  “way  out”  for  us  Men- 
nonite Christians.  That  sort  of  writing  hits  me 
where  I cannot  defend  myself.  I have  ears  that 
the  Master  speaks  of  that  hear  and  hear  and 
don’t  perceive.  But  that  kind  of  writing  gets 
through  to  me  and  makes  me  uncomfortable.  Sev- 
eral points  in  Baker’s  article  spoke  especially  to 
me.  Thank  God  for  men  who  have  a Spirit- 
directed  imagination  to  say  things  in  a way  that 
makes  us  see  ourselves  as  we  really  are,  just 
plain  sinners  for  whom  Christ  gave  Himself. 


Roy  D.  Roth 
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I do  appreciate  the  fresh  way  in  which  God’s 
truth  is  spoken.  In  particular,  the  editorial,  “On 
Wheelbarrows  and  Roosters,’  was  a timely  par- 
able. — Walter  W.  Burkholder,  Pickering,  Ont. 

I have  often  appreciated  editorials  in  the  Gos- 
pel Herald  and  the  way  they  have  challenged 
and  given  the  upward  pull.  I also  have  disagreed 
with  your  thought  at  times,  and  reading  the  Nov. 
11  issue  was  one  of  those  times.  I am  referring 
to  the  incredible  sentence  at  the  end  of  the  first 
editorial.  If  that  is  true,  both  my  generation  and 
yours  would  all  be  in  hell.  I am  old  enough  to 
have  known  a couple  of  generations  and  it  was 
not  the  young  people  who  were  the  ones  that 
pointed  out  the  sins  of  the  world  and  its  people. 
I am  much  more  inclined  to  believe  what  a wise 
man  said  on  page  990  of  the  same  issue:  “Wisdom 
is  too  much  for  a rebel.  He  will  not  [should 
not?]  be  chosen  for  a counsellor’  (Solomon). 

I have  waited  for  some  years  for  some  cou- 
rageous prophet  to  tell  our  children  that  they 
should  honor,  respect,  and  take  instruction  from 
those  who,  because  of  maturity  and  experience 
(which  the  youth  cannot  possibly  have),  nave  ac- 
quired a degree  of  wisdom,  and  believe  that 
God  s words  are  absolute  truth.  — Mrs.  LaVern 
Miller,  Nampa,  Idaho. 


Hubert  Brown’s  feelings  as  expressed  in  “Men- 
nonites  Are  Guilty  (Nov.  4)  are  understandable 
when  we  consider  what  many  members  of  his  race 
have  endured.  And  I assume  that  he  could  name 
individuals,  congregations,  and  perhaps  even  con- 
ferences to  document  the  charges  he  makes. 
However,  I doubt  that  he  would  accept  his  own 
logic  if  it  were  directed  toward  his  own  race.  . 

The  temptation  to  stamp  a stereotype  on  a 
group  because  of  the  conduct  of  a few  is  one 
which  many  whites  have  yielded  to.  Negroes  and 
many  thoughtful  whites  have  rightfully  reacted 
to  this.  But  is  not  this  idea  of  “corporate  guilt 
exactly  the  same?  I happen  to  be  acquainted 
with  many  Mennonites — individuals,  congrega- 
tions, institutions  if  not  entire  conferences  who 
are  sincerely  engaged  in  efforts  (and  were  so 
engaged  long  before  Martin  Luther  King  called 
national  attention  to  the  problem)  to  combat  and 
correct  the  things  Bro.  Brown  mentions.  It  is  un- 
fair and  unchristian,  in  my  opinion,  to  try  to  im- 
pose “corporate  guilt  upon  them. 

I have  the  feeling  that  there  is  a basic  lack  of 
integrity  in  the  position  of  many  in  our  church 
who  are  now  becoming  so  vociferous  about  the 
race  problem  and  frantically  trying  to  get  the 
church  involved  in  protests,  marches,  revolutions, 
politics,  etc.  Where  were  they  20  years  ago?  Or 
didn’t  they  know  the  problem  existed  then)1  Or 
were  they  silent  then  because  it  wasn  t in  vogue 
to  protest,  march,  and  rebel?  It  is  easy  to  climb 
on  someone  else's  bandwagon  and  join  in  the 
noise.  There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  after 
some  American  Indian  or  Mexican  “ Martin  Luther 
King’  manages  to  command  national  attention, 
some  of  our  number  will  bravely  climb  on  his 
wagon  and  beat  on  his  drums  too.  I am  trying  to 
make  two  points: 

1 Truly  Christian  compassion  doesn’t  wait  un- 
til it  has  become  popular  to  decry  injustice  to  do 
something  about  it. 

2.  Climbing  on  the  bandwagon  doesn't  neces- 
sarily indicate  truly  Christian  compassion. 

Surely  we  must  all  agree  that  there  is  a critical 
racial  problem  confronting  us.  However,  nothing 
is  to  be  gained  by  hurling  charges  against  others 
in  the  brotherhood  who  are  not  responding  to  it 
as  we  think  they  should  when  we  think  they 
should,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  what  the  “cor- 
porate guilt’  idea  is  doing.  Rather,  why  don’t 
we  begin  (as  the  Scripture  tells  us)  by  confessing 
our  own  faults?  Or,  to  put  it  in  Jesus’  terms,  let 
us  make  sure  we  have  removed  the  beam  from 
our  own  eyes  before  we  try  to  remove  the  splin- 
ter from  our  brother’s  eye.  If  each  of  us  would 
move  forward  in  the  love  of  Christ  and  with  the 
courage  of  Martin  Luther  King  (not  necessarily 


with  his  tactics),  who  knows,  it  might  even  be 
said  of  us  that  we’re  turning  the  world  upside 
down.  — Wayne  C.  Yoder,  Mountain  Home,  Ark. 

For  a moment  I thought  I was  hearing  the 
ghost  of  that  old  Tekoan  herder  of  sheep.  Paul 
(‘‘Amos”)  M.  Miller  really  socked  it  to  us,  didn’t 
he?  But  what  did  he  mean  in  “Leveling  with 
God,’’  Gospel  Herald , Nov.  4? 

“Ask  seriously  what  is  happening  to  that  God- 
given  spirit  and  drive  to  get  ahead.  . . . Have  I 
done  it  at  the  expense  of  some  suffering  one  on 
the  face  of  the  earth?’  Good  grief,  Paul,  we  don  t 
even  understand  your  questions,  let  alone  being 
able  to  answer  them  frankly. 

But  I have  a sneaking  suspicion  that  if  you 
keep  up  this  brutal  preaching,  Paul  "Amos’’ 
Miller,  someday  soon  you  II  have  more  than  a 
sore  throat  for  your  efforts.  You  11  have  an  Am- 
aziah  knocking  at  your  door!  — Earl  S.  Martin, 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Sometimes  I wonder  why  we  are  so  disturbed 
and  so  frustrated  as  so  many  of  us  seem  to  be. 
Isn’t  the  Word  of  God  relevant  anymore?  I hear 
people  say  that  our  Bible  is  out-of-date,  that  it 
wasn't  written  for  our  times.  Jesus  said,  “I  am 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  .1  am  come 
that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might 
have  it  more  abundantly.  "Jesus  Christ  the 
same  yesterday,  and  to  day,  and  forever.’’  A lady 
said,  “I  am  all  confused.  I don  t know  where  I 
am  going.  Are  we  trying  to  find  another  way 
rather  than  the  plain  Word  of  God?  There  are 
no  substitutes.  The  Bible  says,  “All  have  sinned, 
and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God  If  all  have 
sinned,  then  we  all  need  a Savior.  There  is  just 
one  Savior.  Isn’t  that  enough?  When  Jesus  Christ 
becomes  a reality  in  our  lives  many  of  our  frus- 
trations will  disappear.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  waiting 
to  give  directions.  Then  life  will  have  purpose 
and  meaning.  “No  more  I,  but  Christ.  I believe 
there  comes  a time  when  we  as  Christians  must 
make  a definite  commitment  to  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  church  of  which  we  are  a part.  Life  would  be 
different  for  many  of  us. 

1 believe  the  time  is  here  for  a great  spiritual 
awakening  in  the  Mennonite  Church  What  do 
you  say?  It  could  begin  in  the  home,  or  it  could 
begin  in  our  schools,  or  it  could  begin  with  the 
pastors  and  their  congregations.  But  it  must  begin 
somewhere.  Which  way  are  we  moving?  “O  Lord, 
revive  thy  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years.  But 
I hear  some  say,  “But  we  don’t  do  it  that  way 
anymore.  But  are  we  getting  the  job  done  our 
way?  A man  from  another  church  said  to  me, 
“Since  we  don’t  do  it  that  way  anymore,  our 
Sunday  evening  services  had  to  close,  as  well  as 
our  prayer  meeting.  Folks  just  did  not  come  any- 
more “Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead;  why  then  is 
not  the  health  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  re- 
covered?” 

My  burden  is  for  the  church  that  she  might  be 
used  mightily  of  the  Lord  in  these  last  days.  Paul 
would  say  these  are  perilous  times.  What  we  are 
going  to  do  we  must  do  now. — A.  C.  Good, 
Sterling,  Illinois. 


Births 


“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Barg,  Benno  and  Jean  (Hallman),  Scarborough, 
Ont.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Brian  George,  Mar. 
24,  1969;  received  for  adoption,  Oct.  24,  1969. 

Bechtel,  Lester  and  Alma  (Bast),  Preston,  Ont., 
fourth  child,  second  son,  Peter  David,  Sept,  17, 
1969;  received  for  adoption,  Oct.  27,  1969. 

Bixler,  Clair  and  Dorcas  (Rush),  Orrville,  Ohio, 
third  child,  second  son,  Mark  Eugene,  Nov.  3, 
1969. 

Boshart,  Eugene  and  Susan  (Lais),  Portland, 


Ore.,  first  child,  Julie  Marie,  Oct.  31,  1969. 

Deavers,  George  E.  and  June  M.  (Dufrain),  Ji 
Kouts,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Paul  Edward,: 
Aug.  18,  1969. 

Guengerich,  Ronald  and  Ruth  (Lapp)  Obihiro, ; 
Japan,  first  child,  Paul  Thomas,  Aug.  26,  1969. 

Hummel,  Keith  E.  and  Phyllis  (Zehr),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Karla. 
Elaine,  Nov.  7,  1969. 

Hunsberger,  A.  Nelson  and  Louise  A.  (Yeager),] 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,! 
Sandra  Lynn,  Nov.  2,  1969. 

Hunsberger,  Kurt  and  Roberta  ( ), 

Portland,  Ore.,  first  child,  Hillary  Kera,  Nov.  4, 
1969. 

Kauffman,  Richard  and  Suzanne  (Beechy), 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  first  child,  Christina  Beth,  Nov. 
11,  1969. 

Kreider,  J.  Lloyd,  Jr.,  and  Mary  Lois  (Keener), 
Oxford,  Pa.,  first  child,  Cynthia  Lynn,  Nov.  10,' 
1969. 

Miller,  G.  Carlton  L.  and  Sandra  (Hauck), 
Fairfax,  Va.,  first  child,  Ilisa  Marie,  Nov.  11, 
1969. 

Osborne,  Conrad  C.  and  Lila  (Saltzman),  Wich- 
ita, Kan.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jan  Elise, 
Nov.  15,  1969. 

Shertzer,  Elvin  N.  and  Anna  Martha  (Myer), 
Millersville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Valerie  Jean,  Sept. 
25,  1969. 

Schrock,  Marvin  and  Lois  (Thayer),  Akron, ) 
N.Y.,  fifth  child,  second  daughter,  Tracey  Renee, 


Steiner,  Roger  and  Mari  ( — ),  Albany, 

Ore.,  first  child,  Stacey  Rae,  Oct.  19,  1969. 

Stutzman,  Larry  and  Sandra  (Schaffer),  Smith- 
ville,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Rochelle 
Dawn,  Nov.  8,  1969. 

Weaver,  Marvin  L.  and  Lois  (Hurst),  Lititz, 
Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Mark  Wendell,  Nov. 
16,  1969. 

Zuercher,  Larry  and  Connie  (Gerber),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Cherree  Nichol,  Nov.  21,  1969. 


Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Boll — Bomberger.  — J.  Marlin  Boll  and  Linda 
J.  Bomberger,  both  of  Lititz,  Pa.,  Erb  cong.,  by! 
H.  Howard  Witmer,  Nov.  8,  1969. 

Clymer — Denlinger.  — James  N.  Clymer, 
Conestoga,  Pa.,  Oak  Shade  cong.,  and  Lois  E. 
Denlinger,  Conestoga,  Pa.,  River  Corner  cong., 
by  David  N.  Thomas,  Nov.  22,  1969. 

Diener  — Rohrer.  — Andrew  S.  Diener,  Jr., 
Gap,  Pa.,  Millwood  cong.,  and  Jean  Marie  Rohrer, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Stumptown  cong.,  by  Paul  G. 
Landis,  Nov.  22,  1969. 

Freed — Bergey.  — Curtis  K.  Freed,  Har- 
leysville,  Pa.,  and  Shirley  K.  Bergey,  Telford, 
Pa.,  both  of  the  Franconia  cong.,  by  Curtis 
Bergey,  Nov.  22,  1969. 

Gautsche  — Lichtenwalter.  — Kevin  Gautsche, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  Tedrow  cong.,  and  Kristi  Lich-  | ; 
tenwalter,  Milford,  Ind.,  Brethren  Church,  by  i . 
Albert  Curtright,  Aug.  10,  1969. 

Harrington — Deputy. — Rod  Harrington,  Al-' 
bany.  Ore.,  and  Joyce  Deputy,  Harrisonburg,  Va..  | 
Zion  Hill  cong.,  by  Glendon  Blosser,  Oct.  4,  1969.  \ 

Kandel  — Steiner.  — Paul  Kandel,  Jr.,  Dal-  , 
ton,  Ohio,  East  Union  Conservative  cong.,  and  f 
Carol  Steiner,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  by  < 
Bill  Detweiler,  Oct.  11,  1969 

Kratz — Nyce.  — Richard  B.  Kratz,  Skippack, 
Pa.,  Lower  Skippack  cong  , and  Elizabeth  Joyce  i 
Nyce,  Telford,  Pa.,  Plains  cong.,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  \ 
by  Wilmer  Denlinger,  Aug.  2,  1969. 

Marks  — Schrock.  — Ray  Marks  and  Susie  s 
Schrock,  both  of  the  Salem  cong..  New  Paris,  , 
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Ind. , by  Harold  D.  Myers,  Oct.  4,  1969. 

Oyer  — Miller. — Gary  Oyer,  Fisher  (111.) 

cong..  and  Janet  Miller,  Fairview  cong.,  Lebanon, 
Ore  . by  Donald  E.  King,  Nov.  1,  1969. 

Wadel — Ebersole.  — Daniel  H.  Wadel, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Williamson  cong.,  and  Esther 
Mae  Ebersole,  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  Diller  cong.,  by 
Mahlon  D.  Eshleman,  Nov.  22,  1969. 

Zimmerly  — Miller.  — J James  Zimmerly, 
Kidron,  Ohio,  Sonnenberg  cong.,  and  Carol  Marie 
Miller,  Dover,  Ohio,  Walnut  Creek  cong.,  by 
Eugene  Yoder,  assisted  bv  Paul  R.  Miller,  Nov. 
22,  1969. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Brenneman,  Alpheus  N.,  son  of  Moses  and 
Mary  (Stemen)  Brenneman,  was  born  at  Elida, 
Ohio,  Apr.  22,  1892;  died  at  Elida,  of  a heart 
attack,  Nov.  18,  1969;  aged  77  y.  6 m 27  d On 
June  2,  1936,  he  was  married  to  Ellen  B.  Landis, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sisters  (Martha 
and  Mary).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 
brothers.  He  was  a member  of  the  Central 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Nov. 
21,  with  Tim  Brenneman,  Richard  Martin,  and 
Walter  Smeltzer  officiating;  interment  in  Salem 
Cemetery. 

Conrad,  Joseph  O.,  son  of  John  and  Susan 
(Miller)  Conrad,  was  born  near  Canton,  Ohio, 
Nov.  15,  1883;  died  at  Fairlawn  Haven,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  after  a lingering  illness,  Nov.  26,  1969;  aged 
86  y.  11  d.  On  Feb.  25,  1912,  he  was  married  to 
Leah  Richer,  who  preceded  him  in  death.  Sur- 
viving are  2 daughters  (Mabel — Mrs.  Ernest  Frey 
and  Dorthy — Mrs.  Clell  Short),  one  son  (Marlin), 
11  grandchildren,  7 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Mary — Mrs.  Ben  Aeschliman).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  2 sisters  and  5 brothers.  He 
was  a member  of  the  West  Clinton  Church.  Fun- 
eral services  were  held,  with  E.  B Frey  and  Olen 
Nofziger  officiating. 

Detweiler,  Sallie  D.,  daughter  of  the  late 
Henry  C.  and  Mary  (Detwiler)  Derstine,  was 
born  in  Salford  Twp.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  Aug. 
23,  1900;  died  at  the  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sel- 
lersville.  Pa.,  Nov.  15,  1969;  aged  69  y.  2 m. 
23  d She  was  married  to  Vincent  C.  Detweiler, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  stepson 
(Nevin  D ),  3 stepgrandchildren,  and  one  brother 
(David  D ).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her 
first  husband,  Ellwood  B.  Tyson,  in  1932.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Souderton  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  20,  with  Richard 
C.  Detweiler,  Russell  L.  Mast,  and  Russell  B. 
Musselman  officiating. 

Dickhut,  Pauline  H.,  daughter  of  Roy  and 
Ruth  (Nice)  Ebersole,  was  born  at  Sterling,  111., 
Jan  3,  1927;  died  at  the  Community  General 
Hospital,  Sterling,  111. , Nov.  9,  1969;  aged  42  y. 
10  m 6 d On  Nov.  6,  1948,  she  was  married  to 
Donald  L.  Dickhut,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Cheryl),  one  son  (Barry  Lee), 
her  stepmother  (Mrs.  Retha  Ebersole),  6 sisters 
(Mrs  Catherine  Johnson,  Miriam  — Mrs.  Ralph 
I Shank,  Gertrude — Mrs.  George  Cambell,  Belna 

— Mrs.  Lester  Robinson,  Anita — Mrs.  Douglas 
O’Berg,  and  Betty — Mrs.  E.  Gene  Sutter),  6 

1 brothers  (Everette,  Charles,  Russel,  Eugene,  Wil- 
, lard,  and  Robert),  2 half  sisters  (Suellen  and 
I Verna),  and  one  half  brother  (Roy  H.).  She  was 
I a member  of  the  Science  Ridge  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  11,  with  Edwin  J. 
Stalter  officiating. 

Grieser,  Cletus  C.,  son  of  Daniel  J.  and  Rosa 
(Beck)  Grieser,  was  born  near  Wauseon,  Ohio, 

I Apr.  6,  1914;  died  at  his  home  near  Leo,  Ind., 
Nov,  1,  1969;  aged  55  y.  6 m.  25  d.  On  May  19, 
1939,  he  was  married  to  Luella  Stuckey,  who 
I survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 children  (Rosalyn 

— Mrs.  Roger  Ledyard,  Merlin,  Dwight,  Lynette 


— Mrs.  Richard  Slabaugh,  Curtis,  Bernard,  and 
Don),  2 grandsons,  his  mother,  5 brothers  (Orland, 
Ivan,  Chauncy,  Dale,  and  Marvin),  and  5 sisters 
(Dorothy,  Florence,  Lucile,  Arlene,  and  Doris). 
His  father  and  one  son  preceded  him  in  death. 
He  was  a member  of  the  North  Leo  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  4,  with 
Merle  Stoltzfus,  Marvin  Grieser,  and  Levi  C. 
Hartzler  officiating. 

Jantzi,  William,  son  of  the  late  John  B and 
Nancy  (Schultz)  Jantzi.  was  born  near  Baden, 
Ont.,  Nov  1,  1899;  died  at  his  home  in  Wellesley, 
Ont  , Nov.  4,  1969;  aged  70  y 3 d On  June  23, 
1931,  he  was  married  to  Edith  Leis,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  is  one  brother  (Noah).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother  (David)  and 
one  sister  (Clara — Mrs.  Amos  Swartzentruber). 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Maple  View 
Church,  Nov.  7,  with  Steve  Gerber  and  Chris  O 
Erb  officiating. 

Kenyon,  Arthur  F.,  son  of  Frank  and  Gertrude 
Kenyon,  was  born  near  Roanoke,  111.,  Dec.  3, 
1906;  died  very  suddenly  while  choring  at  his 
home  near  Roanoke,  of  an  apparent  heart  attack, 
Nov.  11,  1969;  aged  62  y.  11  m 8 d.  On  Jan. 
22,  1928,  he  was  married  to  Ada  E Kennell, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters 
(Ruth  Elaine — Mrs.  Herbert  Yordy,  Viola — Mrs. 
Robert  Birkey,  and  Lorene — Mrs.  Glenn  Bu- 
senitz),  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Elsie  Kuebler,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Ryan,  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Flanagan),  and  one 
brother  (Floyd).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his 
parents,  2 sons,  and  2 sisters.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Roanoke  Church,  where  funeral  services 


were  held  Nov.  14,  with  Percy  Gerig  officiating 

Miller,  Ira  Y.,  son  of  Yost  and  Rebecca  (Hoch- 
stetler)  Miller,  was  born  at  Shipshewana,  Ind  , 
Sept.  10,  1882;  died  at  the  Goshen  (Ind.)  General 
Hospital,  Nov.  16,  1969;  aged  87  y.  2 m 6 d. 
On  June  29,  1929,  he  was  married  to  Libby 
Kauffman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Gail  — Mrs.  Paul  Marvin  Yoder),  4 
grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Ida  Byler). 
He  was  a member  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church, 
Middlebury,  Ind  , where  funeral  services  were 
held  Nov  19,  with  Samuel  J Troyer  and  Wilbur 
Yoder  officiating;  interment  in  Clinton  Brick 
Cemetery. 

Oyer,  Ella,  daughter  of  John  and  Magdeline 
(Schertz)  Smith,  was  born  near  Metamora,  111  , 
June  15,  1886;  died  at  Eureka,  111  , Nov  11,  1969; 
aged  83  y.  4 m.  27  d On  Nov. — , 1906,  she  was 
married  to  Edward  H.  Oyer,  who  survives  Also 
surviving  are  4 children  (Harold,  Ethel — Mrs. 
S.  A.  Yoder,  Thelma — Mrs.  Lloyd  Noe,  and 
Pauline),  7 grandchildren,  and  5 great-grandchil- 
dren. She  was  preceded  in  death  by  an  infant 
son,  7 brothers  and  sisters  (Joseph  D , Samuel,  C 
Henry,  John  C , Kathryn  Smith,  Martha  Smith, 
and  Emma  Schertz),  her  stepmother  (Lydia  Smith), 
and  one  stepsister  (Agnes  Gunden).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Metamora  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Nov.  14,  with  Roy  Bucher  offi- 
ciating; interment  in  Roanoke  Cemetery. 

Rice,  Edward  M.,  son  of  Albert  and  Mary 
(Myers)  Rice,  was  born  at  Pipersville,  Pa.,  Feb 
24,  1896;  died  at  Doylestown  (Pa.)  Hospital,  of 
leukemia,  Nov.  7,  1969;  aged  73  y.  8 m 14  d. 


LET  THERE  BE  MUSIC 

by  Lorie  C.  Gooding 


How  often  as  a child  were  you  carried  away  to  far-off  places  through 
poetry?  How  many  still  see  goldenrod  and  autumn  as  portrayed  in 
poems  learned  as  a child?  Through  poetry  we  see  with  our  hearts  as 
well  as  with  our  eyes.  It  takes  us  beyond  ourselves,  out  of  the  drab  and 
into  the  heavenly.  In  a sense  it  turns  what  has  become  drab  into  the 
lovely.  There  is  nothing  healthier  than  music  in  the  soul. 
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On  Jan  15,  1921,  he  was  married  to  Pearl  Sames, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 children  (Owen 
S.,  Eleanor — Mrs.  John  Lear,  Dorothy — Mrs. 
Wilson  Leatherman,  H.  Franklin,  Alma— Mrs. 
Walter  Hackman,  and  Jay  Linwood),  3 brothers 
(Noah,  Mahlon,  and  Samuel),  and  one  sister  (Mary 
— Mrs.  Raymond  Trauger).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Groveland  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Nov.  11,  with  Omar  Showalter  and 
Joseph  Gross  officiating;  interment  in  Mechanics- 
ville  Cemetery. 

Shantz,  Mary  Ann,  was  born  at  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  Apr  17,  i 887 ; died  at  the  Didsbury  (Alta.) 
Hospital,  Oct.  8,  1969;  aged  82  y.  5 m.  20  d.  On 
Dec.  20,  1917,  she  was  married  to  Lloyd  Shantz, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Roy- 
den),  one  daughter  (Gladys — Mrs.  Joe  Diller),  one 
brother  (Allan  Cressman),  and  7 grandchildren. 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  grandson,  6 
brothers,  and  3 sisters.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  West  Zion  Church,  with  Gordon  Buschert 
and  Stanley  Shantz  officiating. 

Yousey,  Mary  L.  Schweitzer,  daughter  of 
Simon  and  Mary  (Kipfer)  Lehman,  was  born  at 
Lowville,  N Y.,  Aug  13,  1877;  died  at  the  Lewis 
County  General  Hospital,  Aug.  25,  1969;  aged 
92  y.  12  d In  1902,  she  was  married  to  Chris 
Schweitzer,  who  died  in  1908.  On  Dec.  18,  1923, 
she  was  married  to  Menno  Yousey,  who  died 
Feb.  4,  1957.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Ezra  and 
Joseph  Schweitzer),  one  daughter  (Anna — Mrs. 
William  Huni),  3 stepsons  (Warren,  Reuben,  and 
Benjamin  Yousey),  3 stepdaughters  (Emma  You- 
sey, Elva — Mrs.  Ezra  Widrick,  and  Mabel  — 
Mrs.  Haskell  Yancey),  26  grandchildren,  and  33 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Conservative  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Croghan  Conservative  Church,  Aug.  27, 
with  Vernon  Zehr  and  Richard  Zehr  officiating. 
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Partlll 


The  Church  and  Evangelism 

.1 

in  a Day  of  Revolution 

By  Leighton  Ford 


In  the  Bible,  the  basic  idea  of  the  church  is  not  buildings, 
or  programs,  or  budgets,  but  “people”  — God’s  redeemed 
people.  At  the  very  beginning  of  Jesus  ministry  His  strategy 
was  to  gather  a group  of  men  who  would  continue,  deepen, 
and  spread  His  work.  Out  of  all  His  followers  He  chose 
twelve  into  whom  He  could  pour  His  life.  What  distinguished 
these  men?  First,  they  had  a personal  commitment  to  Christ. 
Mark  3 tells  us  that  Jesus  “called  . . . those  whom  he  de- 
sired; and  they  came  to  him.”  Second,  they  had  a unique 
fellowship  in  Christ.  They  included  men  of  different  temper- 
aments, like  impetuous  Peter  and  quiet  John,  and  of  varied 
political  persuasions,  like  Simon  the  Zealot,  a member  of  the 
resistance,  and  Matthew  who  worked  for  the  Roman  forces 
of  occupation.  Before  they  met  Jesus,  Simon  would  gladly 
have  slit  Matthew’s  throat!  But  when  Christ  accepted  them, 
they  accepted  each  other.  Third,  they  had  a clear  mission 
for  Christ.  Jesus  called  them  to  “be  with  him  in  personal 
fellowship,  so  Mark  says,  but  also  to  “be  sent  out  to  preach 
and  . . . cast  out  demons,  to  make  Christ  known  by  word 
and  deed.  Mk.  3:13-15. 

If  the  church  today  is  to  be  the  agent  of  revolutionary 
evangelism,  we  must  be  clear  that  by  the  church  we  mean 
those  who  have  made  a personal  commitment  to  Christ.  You 
can  train  people  to  be  evangelists  who  have  a motivation  to 
share  Christ.  But  if  people  lack  this  motivation,  no  amount 
of  training  will  help.  What  such  people  need  is  an  encounter 
with  Christ.  At  this  Congress  we  ought  to  be  considering 
seriously  the  question  of  what  it  means  to  have  “conversion 
within  the  church.  Why  do  so  many  students  seem  to  aban- 
don their  faith  when  they  go  to  college?  Why  do  so  many 
couples  stop  attending  church  when  they  move  to  a new 
city?  And  how  do  we  help  people  with  a secondhand  faith 
really  to  come  alive  in  Christ? 

It’s  also  essential  that  the  church  be  able  to  give  a con- 
vincing demonstration  of  fellowship  in  Christ.  Four  hundred 
thousand  young  people  went  in  mid-August  to  a music  fair 
at  Bethel,  New  York.  Psychoanalyst  Rollo  May  says  that 
event  “showed  the  tremendous  hunger,  need,  and  yearning 
for  community  on  the  part  of  youth.”  Can  these  people  find 

Leighton  Ford,  associate  evangelist  of  the  Billy  Graham  Evangelistic  Association, 
delivered  this  address  at  the  U S.  Congress  on  Evangelism  held  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  Sept.  8-13. 


in  your  church  and  mine  the  thing  that  drove  them  to  Max, 
Yasgur’s  farm,  the  real  belonging  they  were  seeking?  Are; 
our  churches  “Bethels”  where  people  are  accepted  and 
known  as  persons,  whatever  their  bank  account,  or  the  color 
of  their  skin,  or  the  length  of  their  hair?  One  night  at  the. 
New  York  Crusade  I looked  down  the  row  where  I was 
sitting  on  the  platform.  On  one  side  of  me  was  a black  friend 
and  an  Italian.  On  the  other  side  was  a Jewish  Christian. 
And  I thought:  this  is  what  the  church  should  be — the  place 
where  black  is  beautiful,  and  brown  is  beautiful,  and  even 
white  is  beautiful  — in  Christ! 

Then  we  also  must  understand  that  the  whole  church  has 
a mission  for  Christ.  By  loving  fellowship,  compassionate' 
service,  patient  suffering,  and  by  sharing  the  good  news  of 
the  gospel,  every  Christian  has  a responsibility  to  make ! 
Christ  known.  Will  we  take  in  our  churches  whatever  radical  1 
changes  are  necessary  to  mobilize  the  entire  membership  for‘ 
continuous  evangelism? 

Let  me  make  two  specific  suggestions  at  this  point.  If  our? 
churches  are  to  become  committed,  caring,  witnessing  fellow- 1 
ships,  then  it  will  take  at  least: 

(1)  A revolution  in  our  patterns  of  ministry.  All  of  u?, 
pastors,  teachers,  evangelists,  and  laymen,  are  going  to  have 
to  understand  that  the  church  cannot  afford  to  be  made  up 
of  many  spectators  who  pay  and  watch  a few  specialists 
do  the  work  of  evangelism.  We  pastors  and  evangelists  must 
see  that  we  are  not  to  do  all  the  work.  We  are  coaches.  Our 
job  is  to  build  an  evangelistic  team,  starting  with  the  leader- 
ship. 

What  I am  saying  here  is  a commonplace.  But  the  thing  j 
that  concerns  me  is  how  few  churches  are  doing  anything 
about  it!  How  many  churches  have  a specific  training  pro- 
gram to  teach  their  people  how  to  give  away  their  faith? 
Does  yours?  Why  not?  When  are  you  going  to  start?  How. 
many  of  us  pastors  and  evangelists  are  choosing  twelve  men 
as  Jesus  did,  or  even  one  or  two,  and  equipping  them  for 
the  work?  How  many  of  you  laymen  are  actually  insisting 
that  your  pastor  turn  over  some  of  his  tasks  to  others  in 
order  that  he  may  give  you  this  kind  of  training? 

(2)  It  will  take  a revolution  in  the  structures  of  our  church  , 
life.  Jesus  preached  to  the  great  crowds;  He  also  poured  His 
life  into  twelve  men.  In  a mass  society  I believe  there  will  be1 
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an  increasing  place  for  mass  evangelism.  The  400,000  youth 
at  Bethel  showed  that  it  takes  mass  gatherings  to  make  peo- 
ple understand.  But  our  emphasis  will  also  have  to  be  on 
small,  intimate  fellowships,  or  else  people  will  get  lost  in  the 
crowd.  Inter-Varsity  Christian  Fellowship  recently  made  a 
depth  study  of  the  effect  size  had  on  its  college  chapters. 
They  found  that  once  a campus  group  passed  30,  there  was 
actually  a decrease  in  its  evangelistic  outreach.  In  a smaller 
group  everyone  had  a chance  to  participate.  But  as  the 
groups  grew  in  size,  the  sense  of  involvement  was  lost. 

I wonder  if  this  doesn’t  point  up  a real  lesson  for  the 
churches.  Small  groups  aren’t  cure-alls.  In  fact,  without  ade- 
quate spiritual  leadership  they  can  encounter  serious  prob- 
lems. But  I suggest  that  the  church  of  the  future  may  well 
be  made  up  of  many  such  small  groups.  They  will  pray,  and 
study,  and  share  their  problems,  and  encourage  each  other  in 
witness  and  service.  One  group  might  be  made  up  of  young 
couples;  another  of  social  workers;  a third  of  Apollo  astro- 
nauts; a fourth  of  converted  hippies  and  motorbikers;  a fifth 
of  retired  folk.  All  would  come  together  on  the  Lord’s  day 
to  break  bread  together,  to  sing  joyous  songs  of  celebration 
together,  to  listen  together  to  God’s  Word,  to  share  testimony 
of  God  at  work  through  their  lives,  and  then  to  scatter  for 
another  week  of  witness. 

God’s  revolutionary  power  was  released  through  the  church 
in  revolutionary  action.  Luke  opens  the  Book  of  Acts  by  say- 
ing, “In  the  first  book  ...  I have  dealt  with  all  that  Jesus 
began  to  do  and  teach’’  (Acts  1:1).  He  implies  that  Jesus 
continued  “to  do  and  teach  through  those  He  left  behind. 
This  dynamic  combination  of  deed  and  word  characterized  the 
apostles.  Their  words  acted  and  their  actions  spoke!  Acts  is 
full  of  action  verbs:  they  prayed,  they  spoke,  they  healed, 
they  gave  their  testimony,  they  sold  their  goods,  they  went 
about  preaching.  So  we  need  to  match  our  words  with  our 
deeds,  and  our  deeds  with  our  words.  God  will  judge  us  and 
this  Congress  by  whether  we  let  our  convictions  be  trans- 
lated into  revolutionary  action. 

This  must  begin  with  witnessing  where  we  are  (“in  Jeru- 
salem”) and  doing  what  we  already  know.  Perhaps  the  first 
test  of  whether  we  are  willing  to  be  God’s  men  will  be  right 
here  in  Minneapolis  this  week!  If  God  is  speaking  to  us, 
then  we  ought  to  be  speaking  to  men  — to  cab  drivers,  and 
waiters  and  maids  in  the  hotels,  and  friends  we  eat  with, 
and  people  we  meet  on  the  street.  Will  Minneapolis  know  by 
Friday  that  God’s  revolution  is  going  on? 

Revolutionary  action  in  evangelism  will  mean  breaking 
some  new  ground.  It  will  mean  acting  with  other  Christians 
from  other  churches.  Our  task  is  to  confront  everyone  with 
the  gospel,  and  no  one  church  can  accomplish  that  job. 
Think  what  it  would  mean  in  your  neighborhood  if  the  Bap- 
tist, and  the  Presbyterian,  and  the  Lutheran,  and  the  Bible 
church  sent  out  teams  of  visitors  to  say,  “We’ve  come  from 
all  these  churches  to  ask  you  to  receive  our  Lord  into  your 
life  and  follow  Him  in  whichever  of  our  churches  He  leads 
j you!” 

Revolutionary  action  in  evangelism  will  mean  taking  the 
I message  to  people  where  they  are.  According  to  an  old  say- 
ing, the  church  should  be  “in  the  world  but  not  of  it.”  Well, 


I believe  that  evangelism  should  always  be  of  the  church  but 
not  always  in  it!  Jesus  preached  on  farms,  by  the  roadside, 
in  boats,  at  dinner  parties  in  the  homes  of  sinners.  Those 
who  are  really  touching  people  for  Christ  today  are  largely 
following  His  pattern.  I think  of  Billy  Graham  going  on  the 
Mike  Douglas  and  Johnny  Carson  shows  to  make  “sinner 
contact.”  I think  of  the  inner-city  “block  parties”  put  on  by 
the  Cross-Counter  work  in  Newark.  A street  is  blocked  off. 
Fried  chicken  is  served.  People  eat  and  sing  together.  Then 
a man,  chained  to  a wall,  is  dramatically  released  by  a key 
labeled  “love  power,  and  tells  the  crowd  how  Christ  has 
set  him  free. 

The  local  church  can  take  the  gospel  “where  the  people 
are.”  Why  don’t  you  consider  buying  spots  on  the  football 
game  on  Sunday  afternoon?  or  having  your  choir  put  on  its 
next  Christmas  program  in  the  shopping  mall?  or  renting  a 
theater  for  your  next  series  of  evangelistic  meetings? 

Revolutionary  evangelism  will  mean  taking  the  gospel  to 
revolutionary  people.  Most  of  our  evangelism  involves  reach- 
ing the  family  and  friends  of  those  who  are  already  Chris- 
tians. Usually  these  are  middle-class,  respectable  citizens. 
They  need  Christ!  But  meanwhile,  we  have  to  think  about 
the  “subcultures.”  Is  anybody  reaching  out  to  the  hippies  in 
your  town?  the  student  radicals?  the  ghettos?  the  intellectu- 
als? the  motorcycle  crowd?  the  rock  crowd?  the  swingers  in 
the  apartments?  Relating  to  these  people  will  mean  praying 
that  God  will  call  some  Christians  to  be  missionaries  to  these 
“subcultures”  just  as  we  send  missionaries  to  Brazil  or 
Thailand. 

Revolutionary  evangelism  will  mean  earning  the  right  to 
speak  to  lives  bruised  and  battered  by  social  upheaval.  Can 
the  gospel  win  a hearing,  for  example,  in  the  urban  ghettos, 
where  militants  wear  buttons  saying,  “I  hate  Jesus,  and 
where  the  Black  Muslims  say  that  Christianity  is  “whitey’s 
religion? 

I asked  this  question  this  summer  of  several  men  who  are 
giving  their  lives  to  the  gospel  in  New  York’s  ghettos.  Each 
of  them  agreed,  love  is  the  key.  One  said,  “It’s  not  until 
love  is  felt  that  the  message  is  heard. 

Evangelism  must  be  love  with  flesh  on,  what  Bill  Milliken 
calls  “tough  love.”  We  must  echo  Amos  as  well  as  Paul, 
Micah  as  well  as  Peter.  Our  message  has  got  to  combine  the 
prophets,  who  called  for  repentance  and  justice,  with  the 
apostles,  who  called  for  repentance  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

What  I’m  saying  boils  down  to  this:  As  Christians  we  have 
to  be  concerned  for  both  love  and  justice.  Love  goes  beyond 
justice,  and  only  the  saving  power  of  Jesus  Christ  can  pro- 
du  ce  real  love.  But  love  is  not  a substitute  for  justice,  and 
since  not  all  men  are  or  will  be  converted  to  Christ,  and 
since  even  we  Christians  have  imperfect  love,  we  have  a re- 
sponsibility to  seek  justice  in  society.  A Christian  politician 
who  seeks  to  pass  laws  that  create  guidelines  for  justice  is 
doing  God’s  work  just  as  truly  as  a Christian  pastor  who 
seeks  to  win  the  lost  to  Christ. 

William  Wilberforce  was  converted  to  Christ  as  a young 
man  in  England.  Then  God  put  within  his  heart  a burning 
passion  to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  and  Wilberforce  went  on 
a campaign  to  wipe  out  the  evil  not  only  by  preaching  the 
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gospel  but  also  by  fierce  debate  and  political  action.  Such 
action  should  not  be  confused  with  evangelism.  Neither  should 
it  be  separated  from  it. 

Please  note  carefully:  I am  not  saying  that  we  can  build 
a perfect  world  by  our  efforts.  We  can  make  some  things 
better,  but  the  new  world  will  not  come  until  Christ  returns. 
Nor  am  I saying  that  the  church  should  stop  giving  priority 
to  evangelism  and  become  a political  lobby.  What  I am  say- 
ing is  that  God  wants  to  give  through  our  lives  as  Christians 
a kind  of  preview,  an  advance  demonstration,  of  the  love  and 
peace  and  justice  which  will  mark  His  eternal  kingdom.  Then, 
when  from  a platform  of  love  in  action  we  ask  men  to  be 
reconciled  to  God,  the  church’s  message  will  sound  off  with 
the  ring  of  truth. 

Now  let’s  stop  and  think  what  we  have  seen  today:  the 
revolutionary  God  who  is  shaking  all  things,  and  releasing 
His  revolutionary  power  through  His  revolutionary  people, 
in  revolutionary  action.  The  sweep  of  God  s work  takes  my 
very  breath  away.  It  makes  me  ask,  How  can  I be  a revolu- 
tionary for  Christ  when  God  s plan  is  so  big  and  my  strength 
is  so  small?  I am  much  more  like  Snoopy,  daydreaming  on 
top  of  the  doghouse  about  fighting  the  Red  Baron,  than  I 
am  a daring  revolutionary.  I bow  my  head  in  shame  when  I 
contrast  the  tame  Christian  I am  with  the  bold  Christian  I 
should  be. 

Is  what  we  have  been  talking  about  “mission  impossible  ? 
Remember  that  Israel’s  slogan  is,  “A  nation  of  unlimited 
impossibilities.  Should  that  be  less  true  of  Christ’s  people 
in  a day  of  such  great  challenge? 

Are  the  demands  too  great?  A leader  of  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  recently  said,  “For  S.D.S.  people  there  is 
no  summer  vacation.  We  see  ourselves  working  18  hours  a 
day  forever.  We  re  in  this  for  a lifetime.  Dare  we  have  less 
of  a reckless,  joyful  abandonment  to  the  revolution  of  our 
God? 

When  our  lives  and  our  churches  fail  to  meet  God  s revolu- 
tionary expectations,  what  has  gone  wrong?  Is  it  not  that  we 
have  failed  to  let  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  master  agent  of  God’s 
strategy,  have  control? 

God’s  revolution  is  going  to  go  on,  with  or  without  you 
and  me.  But  I don’t  want  to  get  left  behind.  So  this  is  my 
prayer: 

Lord,  start  a revolution,  and  start  it  in  me! 

Is  it  your  prayer,  too? 

And  this,  from  Ezek.  21:27,  is  God’s  sovereign  answer: 

“I  will  overturn,  overturn,  overturn  . . . until  he  come 
whose  right  it  is;  and  I will  give  it  him.”  LJ 


Nurture  Lookout  E 


Dear  S.  S.  Teacher 

You  had  a great  lesson,  but  you  didn  t reach  us.  Your: 
words  and  ideas  were  true  and  proper,  but  we  wanted  to  see  | 
and  feel  you. 

A few  times  when  we  tried  to  reach  you,  you  hid  behind 
verses  and  sound  teaching.  ,J 

Did  you  hear  our  questions?  Did  you  realize  that  we  were  j 
asking  for  more  than  just  word  answers?  Did  you  know  how 
we  felt  about  the  “wonderful  truths  you  were  expounding?  P 
Teacher,  for  my  world  and  my  life  I must  have  a faith  IN 
of  my  own  and  not  a memorized  or  borrowed  one.  To  find  P 
this  I must  be  able  to  question  and  compare  notes;  I must  11st 
be  able  to  analyze  and  sort  out;  I must  be  able  to  challenge 
and  compare. 

For  me  to  trust  you,  you  must  be  real  and  honest.  You  . t( 
must  come  out  from  behind  those  verses  and  spiritual  truths 
and  show  me  that  you  are  a real  person  with  feelings.  If  you  « 
really  have  no  doubts  and  questions,  then  I can’t  feel  free  . P1 
to  share  my  doubts  and  fears  with  you.  It  seems  strange  to  1' 
hear  you  talk  of  a personal  relationship  with  Christ  when  I P 
just  can’t  feel  a personal  relationship  with  you. 

When  you  talk  of  God  forgiving,  I wonder  if  you  could  for-  ^ 
give  me  if  I told  you  how  bitter  I sometimes  feel  toward  you. 

You  see,  I want  someone  to  help  me  find  truth,  but  I 1 
just  can’t  stand  it  when  I feel  someone  is  trying  to  push  me  ti 
into  what  he  thinks  is  truth.  ' C 

Please,  be  aware  that  when  I disagree  with  you  I am  not  1 
trying  to  change  your  thinking  but  I am  trying  to  clarify  my  i c 
own  thoughts.  I just  can’t  go  on  with  a borrowed  religion,  i 
To  withstand  the  questions  and  arguments  of  my  world  I I 
must  have  my  own  convictions  which  I can  uphold  and  defend.  [1 
Finally,  I guess  what  gets  me  most  is  that  you  seem  con-  I 
tinually  to  be  saying  that  you  can’t  trust  me.  You  never  s 
seem  at  ease  in  leaving  the  decision  with  us.  We  would  s 
probably  compromise  or  not  come  out  where  you  do. 

If  a Sunday  school  class  should  prepare  us  for  life,  it  seems 
that  this  one  falls  somewhat  short.  I am  sorry  but.  . . . 

— Albert  Zehr. 


The  same  power  which  sent  the  stars  rolling  on  their 
courses  gives  sudden  health  to  some  poor  cripple  at  Lourdes, 
and  we  say,  ‘“Impossible!”  The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand, 
that  taxes  our  powers  of  belief  to  the  utmost.  And  yet  . . . 
what  is  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  compared  with  that 
patient  process  by  which  vast  plains  of  wheat  shoot  up  an’d 
bud  and  mature,  under  God’s  hand,  to  make  the  slices  of 
bread  which  you  forgot  to  say  prayers  over  yesterday?  — 
Ronald  A.  Knox,  Miracles,  1928. 


Have  you  helped  in  the  Christmas  Sharing 
Fund?  Fill  out  coupon  on  page  1104. 
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Editorials 


Is  Your  Congregation  Being  Fair  in  Pastoral  Support? 


The  Mennonite  Church  gives  a very  small  total  amount  to 
support  the  servant-leaders  of  local  congregations.  Lylle  E. 
Schaller  reports  in  Church  Management  Magazine  for  Sep- 
tember 1969  (p.  12)  that  “it  is  not  uncommon  for  25  to  60 
percent  of  the  total  expenditures  of  the  local  church  to  be 
allocated  for  ministerial  support,  housing,  utilities,  automo- 
bile expenses,  etc.  In  contrast  to  that,  a quick  check  of 
some  Mennonite  churches  disclosed  that  pastoral  support 
took  only  16  percent  in  one  congregation,  8 percent  in  an- 
other, and  11  percent  in  another.  Some  congregations  give 
Ito  their  janitor  more  than  they  give  to  their  pastor. 

Wages  and  salaries  have  been  rising  at  the  rate  of  7 per- 
cent a year.  The  cost  of  living  index  has  been  rising  for  the 
past  30  consecutive  months.  It  costs  $126.40  to  buy  in  April 
1969  what  $100.00  bought  eleven  years  ago.  Unless  plans  of 
pastoral  support  are  reviewed  periodically  they  become  un- 
fair. Many  ministers  do  not  feel  free  to  raise  their  problem 
although  they  suffer  keenly  from  it. 

Social  Security  is  now  obligatory  for  an  ordained  minister. 
The  congregation  should  add  $400.00  or  more  for  this.  Re- 
tirement allowance  requires  another  considerable  amount. 
Continuing  education  and  books  should  be  considered  as  well. 
■In  one  recent  study  among  23  denominations  it  was  dis- 
covered that  78  percent  of  ministers  received  no  money  for 
their  continuing  education. 

Research  by  Runzheimer  and  Co.,  Inc.,  indicated  that  the 
10,000  miles  the  average  pastor  drives  per  year  in  his  work 
for  the  congregation  will  cost  $1,500.00  by  1970.  If  the  basic 
support  level  is  low,  it  is  very  important  that  expensive  items 
such  as  transportation  should  be  fairly  provided  for.  A study 
conducted  by  Daniel  Kauffman  and  Paul  Roth  in  1967  dis- 
closed that  76  percent  of  Mennonite  pastors  receive  no  car 
allowance  at  all.  The  same  study  revealed  that  approximately 
25  percent  of  the  ministers  received  no  cash  allowance  for 
:heir  time  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  congregation.  The 
love  gifts  and  gifts-in-kind  which  once  were  a big  help 
are  less  adequate  now.  Most  ministers  prefer  housing  allow- 
ance, rather  than  for  the  congregation  to  provide  a parsonage. 

Lay  leaders  should  assume  the  responsibility  to  examine 
heir  practices  in  pastoral  support.  Those  who  give  more  than 
- narginal  time  to  the  congregation  should  be  supported  in 
ine  with  what  the  laymen  of  the  congregation  earn.  Gala- 
ians  6 — “Let  him  who  is  taught  the  word  share  all  good 
t hings  with  him  who  teaches.’ 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  ministers  of  small 
)r  medium-sized  congregations  may  suffer  the  most,  and  that 


churches  in  country  and  small  town  situations  are  more  un- 
fair to  their  ministers  than  those  in  cities  or  suburbs.  Is 
your  congregation  being  unfair? 

Local  boards  of  elders  or  church  councils  who  wish  for  help 
in  studying  their  problem  of  pastoral  support  may  get  sug- 
gestions from  the  Ministerial  Committee  or  Conference  Min- 
ister of  their  district.  Help  is  also  available  from  the  office 
of  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Ministerial  Committee, 
Mennonite  General  Conference,  Paul  M.  Miller,  1119  S. 
Eighth  St.,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526.  — Paul  M.  Miller. 


Potential  for  Christ 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  on  a certain  day  I heard  a 
preacher  preach.  And  behold  he  waxed  wondrous  in  his 
claim  of  orthodoxy.  He  spoke  against  apostasy  which  is  good 
to  speak  against  except  in  the  spirit  of  an  apostate.  He  cried 
loud  about  rampant  worldliness  which  is  good  to  warn  against 
except  in  the  spirit  of  a worldling.  He  became  eloquent  in 
warning  about  wolves  in  the  flock  which  warning  is  needed 
except  in  the  snarl  and  anger  of  a wolf.  He  claimed  divine 
authority  and  the  love  of  God  by  pounding  his  fist  on  the 
Bible. 

With  many  other  expressions  and  actions  of  valor  did  this 
preacher  put  forth  his  zeal,  even  at  times  to  the  persecution 
of  the  saints.  And  one  would  not  dare  question  his  faith  or 
faithfulness,  for  was  he  not  a preacher,  perhaps  a bishop  in 
the  church?  He  dedicated  much  time  to  the  church  and  to 
promoting  the  “truth.”  Nor  would  one  doubt  his  declarations, 
for  he  knew  and  kept  the  law  perfectly.  Less  yet  would  one 
dare  to  minimize  his  zeal,  for  he  was  quick  to  censure  and 
excommunicate  any  who  differed. 

And  straightway  I was  struck  with  the  sincerity,  sanctity, 
and  speech  of  such  a preacher  — until  I recalled  another. 
This  one  was  also  true  to  tradition.  He  was  sound  in  all 
doctrine  and  blameless.  He  had  a heritage  of  great  preachers. 
For  zeal  he  persecuted  all  those  who  differed.  And  he 
preached  hardest  right  before  he  was  converted. 

Therefore  said  I,  perhaps  this  preacher  is  almost  at  the 
place  of  conversion.  I shall  pray  for  him,  for  when  he  meets 
Christ  what  a preacher  he  will  be  in  strengthening  his 
brethren.  For  if  he  were  as  daring  and  dedicated  in  proclaim- 
ing Christ  as  he  is  in  proclaiming  his  own  tradition,  he  would 
turn  the  world  right  side  up.  — D. 
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By  David  Helmuth 


I Hear  You, 
Brother! 

To  me,  being  a brother  rather  than  a judge  does  not  sug- 
gest that  we  simply  let  our  brother  continue  living  any  way 
he  may  want  to  live.  When  Jesus  says  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.  He  does 
not  mean  that  we  can  get  by  without  speaking  to  our  brother. 

1 think  the  Phillips  translation  misses  the  point  when  it 
says,  “Don  t criticize  people,  and  you  will  not  be  criticized. 
That  is  not  real  brotherhood,  and  I don  t think  Jesus  meant 
that.  I think  He  was  inferring,  “Don  t take  your  brother 
to  court  and  have  him  judged,  or  you  will  be  judged  in  the 
same  way. 

During  the  past  year  on  furlough  we  studied  in  Goshen  in 
preparation  for  our  return  to  Puerto  Rico  for  another  ser- 
vice term.  I have  relived  the  experiences  of  our  first  seven 
years  as  if  a movie  projector  flashed  on  a screen  the  rela- 
tionships I ve  had  with  missionaries  and  other  fellow  workers 
in  Puerto  Rico.  Many  times  I ve  turned  on  this  projector 
and  again  struggled  with  deep  feelings  concerning  my  ex- 
periences — some  of  them  happy  and  some  not  so  happy. 

David  Helmuth  is  director  of  the  Bible  Institute  in  Aibonito,  a leadership  training 
program  for  churches  in  Puerto  Rico.  He  returned  to  Puerto  Rico  with  his  family  in 
July  1969,  following  completion  of  studies  for  an  MDiv  degree  from  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary.  Helmuth  served  as  a Venture  Group  input  speaker  on  July  5 at  Mission 
’69  in  Kalona,  Iowa. 


A Spiritual  Highlight 

I recall  a circumstance  where  I told  a brother  that  1 
thought  he  was  wrong.  I said  that  he  was  not  acting  as  a 
Christian  brother  should.  I thought  I had  done  my  home- 
work by  searching  my  own  life  and  examining  the  situation 
very  closely  before  speaking.  In  responding,  this  brother 
sought  forgiveness,  not  necessarily  from  me,  but  from  others; 
whom  he  had  offended.  Later  I thought  about  this  experi- 
ence — what  I had  said  to  this  brother  and  how  I had  said  it. 

I realized  that  I had  been  arrogant  in  the  way  in  which, 

I expressed  my  concern.  Because  of  the  distance  involved,  I 
wrote  to  this  brother  and  in  turn  received  the  assurance  that  | 

I had  been  forgiven.  This  really  has  been  one  of  the  high- 
lights of  my  spiritual  experience  in  Puerto  Rico,  having  faced 
my  brother  and  experienced  forgiveness.  We  are  a community 
of  the  forgiving  and  of  the  forgiven. 

I 

Eradicating  Preconceptions 

A second  experience  was  sitting  down  with  a brother  and 
really  hearing  him.  I had  certain  concepts  already  formed 
about  this  person,  and  when  he  came  to  me  I had  real  diffi- 
culty accepting  him.  So  I tried  listening  to  this  brother  and 
was  amazed  at  what  God  through  His  Spirit  could  do  in  ; 
helping  me  build  up  a new  relationship  with  him.  I must 
confess  when  I encounter  another  person  that  I’m  tempted 
to  immediately  let  those  things  I’ve  heard  about  him  filter 
out  what  the  brother  really  has  to  say,  and  instead  I read 
into  what  he  says  what  I want  to  hear. 

A certain  man  was  tearing  up  pieces  of  paper  around  a ; I 
freight  car  in  the  middle  of  a railroad  yard.  Some  of  his 
friends  came  by  and  said,  “Man,  what  are  you  doing  tearing 
up  paper  and  scattering  it  around  this  freight  car  loaded 
with  fruit?”  “I’m  protecting  it  against  the  elephants,”  he 
replied.  They  said  to  him,  “But  there  are  no  elephants 
around  here.  “See?”  he  exclaimed,  “it’s  working  already! 

The  information  given  to  this  man  came  through  to  him 
the  way  he  wanted  to  hear  it;  so  he  continued  to  scatter 
paper,  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  effectiveness  of  his  work. 

When  we  hear  comments  about  people  or  when  we  listen 
to  them,  we  are  inclined  to  hear  and  interpret  their  mes- 
sage according  to  our  established  beliefs.  We  think  about  our 
brother  what  we  have  been  instructed  to  think  about  him. 

Think  about  a person  who  really  bugs  you,  a person  about 
whom  you  admittedly  have  some  very  strong  prejudices. 
Maybe  you  can  do  it  right  here  at  Mission  69  or  when  you 
return  home.  Try  to  sit  down  and  relate  to  that  brother  as 
though  you  knew  nothing  about  him.  Wipe  the  slate  just  as 
clean  as  possible  and  listen  to  that  brother  as  though  you  *i 
never  heard  any  comments  about  him.  Perchance  you  will 
draw  closer  to  him  as  a real  brother. 

If  brotherhood  is  to  have  any  meaning,  we  are  going  to 
need  to  approach  each  other.  I need  criticism;  I think  you 
need  it.  I need  to  offer  constructive  criticism  to  others  so 
that  in  return  I can  experience  the  benefits  of  criticism  my-  , 
self.  I need  the  experience  of  asking  forgiveness;  I need  to  ! 
be  forgiven.  If  we  believe  otherwise,  we  have  failed  to  j 
be  brothers.  May  God  help  us.  D 
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Can  We  Stick  with  It? 

By  Charles  McDowell 


The  Book  of  James  is  addressed  to  the  twelve  tribes  of 
the  church,  among  them  the  Jews  and  Christians  whom  the 
author  calls  “beloved  brethren. ” His  object:  to  correct  the 
sins  and  errors  of  these  newly  Christianized  Jewish  leaders. 

James  first  consoles  his  readers  in  their  trials  and  exhorts 
them  to  steadfastness.  He  also  warns  them  against  mere  lip 
service  to  Christ,  then  endeavors  to  explain  what  is  meant 
by  true  faith.  He  further  explains  what  the  effects  of  true 
faith  will  be  on  the  prevalent  sin  of  respect  of  persons. 

James  also  talks  about  how  true  faith  expresses  itself  in 
the  lives  of  individuals.  The  book  rebukes  the  Jewish  notion 
t that  intellectual  assent  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  salvation. 

. James,  just  as  pointedly  as  Paul,  makes  faith  the  instrument 
of  salvation. 

Consider  James  2:8-10  — “You  will  be  doing  the  right 
. thing  if  you  obey  the  law  of  the  Kingdom,  which  is  found 
in  scripture,  Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself.  But  if  you 
treat  people  according  to  their  outward  appearance,  you  are 
guilty  of  sin,  and  the  Law  condemns  you  as  a lawbreaker.’’ 

* For  a man  is  guilty  of  breaking  the  whole  Law  even 
I though  he  obeys  all  its  commands  except  one. 

I try  to  understand  the  Bible  just  as  any  other  serious 
Christian  does.  But  I often  find  that  many  things  the  Scrip- 
I tures  teach  condemn  me.  I do  not  have  the  authority  to 
explain  a certain  passage  away  by  saying  it  means  something 
else.  God’s  Word  is  light.  The  color  of  my  skin  doesn’t 
allow  me  to  disregard  anything  it  says. 

Christ  Makes  the  Difference 

Continuing  the  passage  in  the  second  chapter  of  James: 
“For  a man  is  guilty  of  breaking  the  whole  Law  even 
though  he  obeys  all  its  commands  except  one.  For  the  same 
one  who  said,  Do  not  commit  adultery,’  also  said,  ‘Do 
not  kill.’  Even  if  you  do  not  commit  adultery,  you  have  be- 
come a lawbreaker  if  you  kill.  Speak  and  act  as  men  who 
will  be  judged  by  the  law  that  sets  men  free.” 

These  commandments  try  us.  They  weigh  us  in  the  bal- 
ance and  find  us  wanting.  I have  sin  in  my  life  because 
I am  not  a perfect  man.  For  this  reason  I speak  as  one 
who  desires  to  be  judged  by  the  law  of  liberty.  But 
I must  allow  my  faith  to  give  evidence  to  my  desire  to  re- 
ceive the  power  God  gives  to  His  sons.  That  power  says 
to  me,  “whatever  is  born  of  God  overcomes  the  world.” 

Faith  that  saves  is  faith  that  behaves.  Faith  that  saves 
is  active  faith.  It  does  something  in  your  life;  it  causes  you 

This  article  was  edited  and  condensed  from  Charles  McDowell’s  address  delivered 
on  Friday  evening,  July  4,  at  Mission  '69  in  Kalona,  Iowa.  McDowell  is  pastor 
of  the  Rockview  Mennonite  Church,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


Charles  McDowell 


to  become  different.  If  your  faith  has  not  changed  you,  God 
knows  you  had  better  change  faith,  because  something  is 
wrong.  “Therefore  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a new 
creature:  old  things  are  passed  away.  This  is  the  good  news 
of  God’s  gospel. 

I had  the  unfortunate  occasion  at  an  early  age  to 
walk  down  the  street  and  have  a grown  white  man  walk  up, 
and  because  I was  acting  as  children  will  at  that  age,  hit 
me  squarely  in  the  mouth,  knocking  me  to  the  ground. 
I had  no  love  for  white  people  and  I still  wouldn  t have 
if  it  were  left  up  to  me.  Christ  came  in,  and  He  made 
the  change.  Charles  McDowell,  who  couldn  t possibly  love 
white  people,  now  stands  here  with  his  heart  bursting 
with  love  for  all  of  you  because  Christ  makes  the  dif- 
ference. 

Faith  Has  to  Work 

“My  brothers!  What  good  is  it  for  a man  to  say,  ‘I  have 
faith,’  if  his  actions  do  not  prove  it?  Can  that  faith  save 
him?”  It’s  impossible.  You  can’t  show  anyone  you  have 
faith  if  you  don’t  have  any  accompanying  works.  In  the 
first  place  there’s  no  such  thing  as  saving  faith  that  doesn’t 
behave.  There’s  no  such  thing  as  faith  that  doesn’t  work,  be- 
cause faith  works  by  love.  How  can  you  be  a part  of  God 
the  Father  without  the  power  of  His  love  operating  in  your 
being,  putting  faith  into  motion? 

“You  believe  that  there  is  only  one  God?  Good!  The  devils 
also  believe  — and  tremble  with  fear.”  This  verse  tells 
us  that  just  believing  isn’t  enough.  You  can’t  sit  idly  by 
and  say  I don’t  have  any  black  people  in  my  town  or  city. 

We  have  an  agency  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  that  works 
with  the  Mahoning  County  Welfare  Department  in  supplv- 
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ing  clothing  to  needy  persons.  In  working  with  this  agency, 
I’ve  found  that  just  as  many  white  people  come  in  as  do 
blacks.  Who  is  my  neighbor?  Anyone  who  is  in  need  — re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

I am  issuing  Charles  McDowell’s  black  manifesto  to  you 
right  now.  I say  to  you,  “Look,  we’ve  got  a little  church 
of  30  members  in  Youngstown.  I am  asking  you  to  dig  into 
your  pocket  and  demonstrate  your  faith.  While  we  represent 
you  in  the  city,  the  reputation  of  Mennonite  involvement  in 
the  cities  and  your  own  reputation  are  at  stake.  If  you  want 
to  look  bad,  then  let  Rev.  McDowell  sit  there  with 
inadequate  facilities  to  carry  out  a Christian  witness  that 
you  are  supposed  to  be  supporting.  I might  look  bad,  but 
so  do  you.  I feel  that  God  has  sent  me  to  carry  on  a Men- 
nonite witness  in  Youngstown.  But  if  you  don’t  trust  me, 
then  don’t  let  me  be  a part  of  your  denomination. 

God  has  commanded  good  works  in  His  holy  Word  — 
the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  our  neighbor,  and  a life  of 
godliness.  He  commands  us  in  the  Book  of  Micah  the  sixth 
chapter  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  God. 

The  Scriptures  show  us  that  God  rewards  the  doer  of 
good  works,  those  acts  which  are  acceptable  unto  Him 
through  Christ  Jesus.  God  has  manifested  Himself  unto  us 
and  gives  us  an  understanding  of  Himself  in  love  through 
good  works.  Good  works  glorify  God  and  are  ordained  of 
Him.  Col.  3:12-17.  If  you  refuse  to  do  the  works  that  God 
gives  you  the  opportunity  to  do,  you  are  turning  your 
back  on  God’s  manifesto.  0 


Success 

By  Christian  Charles 

Success  is  achievement.  Every  normal  person  is  interested 
in  success.  While  there  are  many  different  ideas  as  to  what 
the  word  means,  the  desire  itself  is  common  to  all.  There 
are  various  phases  and  many  channels  to  success.  There  is 
always  a price  to  be  paid;  it  is  never  a gift.  It  is  possible 
to  be  a great  success  along  certain  lines,  while  rank  failure 
along  other  lines.  Moses  was  a great  leader,  and  no  one 
would  deny  that  he  was  a great  success.  Yet  he  failed  to 
enter  Canaan. 

This  ambition  to  succeed  can,  of  course,  be  an  evil  thing. 
A selfish  desire  to  grab  the  good  things  of  life  to  the  detri- 
ment of  other  people.  A self-centered  desire  for  personal 
power,  or  fame,  or  wealth.  Any  gain  that  causes  another’s 
loss  is  a shameful  thing  to  win.  It  is  far  better  to  be  beaten 
in  the  right  than  to  succeed  in  the  wrong.  Position  in  society 
is  a good  thing,  no  doubt.  But  it  is  not  worth  having  at  the 
price  of  honor  and  self-respect.  If  you  are  in  the  wrong 
place,  the  right  place  is  always  empty.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  failure  in  the  right  place.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  success  in  the  wrong  place. 


But  the  ambition  to  succeed  can  also  be  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  our  fellowmen,  and  also  to  the  glory  of  God. 
He  who  attempts  something  and  fails,  is  infinitely  better 
than  he  who  attempts  nothing  and  succeeds.  It  is  hard  to 
feel  at  home  with  people  who  never  make  mistakes.  It  isn’t 
how  high  you  go  in  life  that  counts,  but  how  you  got  there. 
A good  beginning  is  half  the  work;  but  a bad  beginning  need1 
not  end  in  failure.  A lot  of  people  start  at  the  bottom  and 
stay  there.  Many  others  have  a right  aim  in  life,  but  fail  to 
pull  the  trigger.  No  job  has  ended  in  failure  until  you’ve 
given  it  up. 

Someone  has  put  it  this  way,  “To  be  able  to  carry  money 
without  spending  it;  to  be  able  to  bear  injustice  without  re- 
taliating; to  be  able  to  do  one’s  duty  even  when  one  is  not 
watched;  to  be  able  to  keep  at  the  job  until  it  is  finished; 
to  be  able  to  make  use  of  criticism  without  letting  it  whip 
you.  Success  is  readiness  for  opportunity.  ; J 


Communique 

To:  Chief  of  Staff : Demon  Division 

From:  Agent  787,  Christian  Subversion  Detachment 

I have  discovered  a point  of  confusion  that  can  be  inval- 
uable in  the  undermining  of  character — and  the  beautiful 
part  of  it  is  that  my  subjects  are  totally  unaware  of  how  it 
works.  They  are,  in  this  case,  “very  respectable’  Christians 
who  are  tempted  to  indulge  in  less-than-Christian  activities. 
So  far  they’ve  only  toyed  with  the  idea.  They’ve  considered 
how  profitable  the  indulgence  could  be,  and  they’ve  fairly 
panted  with  anticipation — but  when  they’ve  thought  of  how 
much  they  have  to  lose  if  the  whole  thing  turns  out  wrong, 
and  they’ve  hesitated  to  get  involved. 

Currently  they  are  feeling  righteous  because  they  haven’t 
yielded  to  the  temptation,  but  I know  them  well  enough  to 
predict  that  if  the  conditions  are  ever  so  favorable  that  they 
feel  they  can  “do  it  and  get  by  they  11  rationalize  that  it’s 
all  right.  And  if  they  succeed  once,  they’ll  try  it  again;  the 
second  time  won’t  seem  so  bad,  and  by  the  third  time  they’ll 
hardly  question  the  ethics  of  it.  The  only  thing  that  keeps 
them  in  line  now  is  the  fear  of  getting  caught. 

This,  of  course,  all  hinges  on  the  matter  of  loyalties.  If 
they  were  being  good  because  of  their  loyalty  to  the  enemy, 

I would  have  cause  for  concern.  But  they’re  really  only  be- 
ing loyal  to  themselves.  Much  as  they’d  enjoy  the  personal 
satisfaction  that  stepping  over  the  line  would  bring,  they 
enjoy  even  more — at  this  point — the  esteem  of  their  brothers  < 
and  sisters  in  the  faith.  This  can  change,  of  course;  the 
temptation  for  self-gratification  has  been  the  downfall  of  more 
than  one  supposedly  devout  churchgoer. 

My  role  is  to  keep  the  line-straddler  thinking  that  he’s 
really  giving  up  a lot  for  his  religion  (he’s  much  more  vul- 
nerable this  way).  I,  of  course,  am  well  aware  of  why  he  s 
keeping  on  the  safe  side:  he’s  not  being  Christian — he  s just 
being  chicken.  0 
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What's  Conning  in  Curriculum? 

By  Paul  M.  Lederach 


At  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House  and  in  the  Mennonite 
Commission  for  Christian  Education  there’s  a lot  of  excite- 
ment as  we  look  ahead  to  the  coming  of  new  and  improved 
curriculum  material  for  Sunday  school  and  other  settings  in 
the  congregation’s  teaching  ministry. 

First,  is  the  new  Kindergarten  curriculum  for  children  four 
and  five  years  of  age.  The  new  material  will  be  available 
for  use  in  our  churches  in  September  1970.  At  the  heart  of 
the  new  curriculum  is  a beautifully  printed,  Bible  story  book 
filled  with  carefully  selected  and  reverently  written  Bible 
stories,  for  reading  to  preschool  children.  In  addition,  there 
are  two  teachers’  manuals  for  the  two  years  of  sessions; 
there  is  a book  for  parents  of  preschool  children,  and  a 
series  of  weekly  papers  (much  like  Kindergarten  Weekly 
Reader)  where  the  intersection  between  the  Bible  and  life 
becomes  apparent. 

Second,  the  Nursery  Home  and  Church  Series  is  also  being 
changed  for  the  new  quarter  system  for  use  beginning  Sep- 
tember 1971.  The  changes  in  this  series  will  be  made  in 
the  Take-Home  Pictures  and  the  Parent-Teacher  Guide. 
The  three  booklets.  Nursery  Stories  of  Jesus,  Nursery  Song- 
book,  and  Nursery  Happy  Times  Book,  will  remain  as  they 
now  are.  In  addition  to  making  the  changes  for  the  new 
quarter  system,  the  writer  has  made  numerous  improvements 
especially  related  to  the  home  and  the  child  as  well  as  up- 
dated the  lists  of  books  and  materials. 

Third,  the  Herald  Graded  Sunday  School  Series  is  being 
completely  revised  and  updated.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Pub- 
lishing House  and  Commission  to  work  constantly  at  im- 
proving the  already  good  body  of  material.  The  newly  revised 
graded  series  will  be  available  in  1971.  Through  counseling 
with  users  and  careful  study  of  the  present  materials,  it  was 
decided  to  rewrite  eleven  of  the  thirty-two  quarters  of  the 
series,  following  in  general  the  present  outlines.  When  the 
revised,  graded  materials  appear  in  1971,  this  is  what  you 
can  expect: 

1.  The  same  well-balanced  Bible  content  related  to  the 
needs  of  growing  persons. 

2.  The  continuation  of  a unified  type  of  curriculum  con- 
struction instead  of  the  uniform  type  which  cannot  meet 
the  needs  of  children. 

3.  The  continuation  of  the  central  Anabaptist- Mennonite 
themes  of  Redemption,  Church,  and  Discipleship,  however 


in  a new  sequence. 

4.  A new  quarter  system.  This  is  in  line  with  the  general 
trend  in  all  curriculum  materials  to  move  to  these  quarters: 

September  — November 
December  — February 
March — May 
June  — August 

The  new  quarter  system  permits  children  to  begin  the  new 
Sunday  school  year  at  the  same  time  the  public  school  year 
begins.  This  eliminates  the  awkward  period  until  Oct.  1, 
when  the  Sunday  school  year  begins  in  the  current  plan. 

5.  There  will  be  a new  grading  plan.  Currently,  we  have 
three  departments  with  three  years  in  each  department.  This 
has  caused  some  problems  because  of  the  wide  gap  in  ability 
and  development  between  grades  1 and  3 and  4 and  6.  In 
the  revised  series  there  will  be  four  departments  of  two 
years  each  — 

Primary — grades  1 and  2 
Lower  Junior  — grades  3 and  4 
Junior  — grades  5 and  6 
Junior  High  — grades  7 and  8 

Note  that  Grade  9 has  been  removed  from  the  Graded 
Series.  Ninth  graders  will  be  in  the  Youth  Department. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  revised  materials  will  be  used  until 
1976.  After  that,  the  Lord  willing,  we  hope  to  have  available 
a completely  new  graded  Sunday  school  curriculum. 

What  else  is  new? 

1.  We  re  planning  a new  curriculum  useful  in  summer 
Bible  school  and  in  many  other  settings  in  the  congregation. 
The  new  curriculum  will  be  easily  adapted  to  five-day  sum- 
mer Bible  schools,  and  hopefully,  will  be  more  suitable  for 
evening  schools  that  are  becoming  more  popular. 

2.  We’re  planning  a new  series  of  studies  that  focus  on 
the  life  of  the  congregation  when  gathered,  a “Congrega- 
tional Life  Series.  Plans  are  under  way  to  begin  with  four 
short-term  studies  dealing  with:  worship,  mutual  aid  in  the 
brotherhood,  “binding  and  loosing,’  and  the  role  of  women. 

3.  We  re  planning  for  supplementary  Sunday  school  quar- 
ters on  the  youth  level  that  will  deal  with  issues  like  these: 
sexuality,  occupations,  and  citizenship  responsibilities. 

4.  We  re  anxious,  too,  that  every  congregation  will  study 

the  new  mission  course,  “Let  My  People  Choose,’’  dealing 
with  poverty,  affluence,  and  standard  of  living.  O 
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Items  and  Comments 


The  National  Association  of  Evangelicals 
is  inviting  Christians  across  the  country  to 
participate  in  a program  to  call  America 
back  to  God.  The  NAE  issued  the  following 
Christian  declaration: 

Because  Christian  principles  have  played 
a major  role  in  the  founding  of  this  nation 
and  in  the  life  and  progress  of  our  society, 
and 

Because  there  has  been  such  a neglect 
of  moral  and  spiritual  values  in  our  nation 
that  we  now  have  largely  a secular  society, 
and 

Because  we  have  too  often  failed  both 
God  and  man  in  our  Christian  commitment, 
and 

Because  we  face  a new  decade  with 
pressing  national  and  international  problems 
which  cannot  be  solved  apart  from  moral 
and  spiritual  considerations,  and 

Because  God  has  promised  to  bless  the 
nation  that  honors  Him:  “Blessed  is  the 

nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord”  (Ps.  33:12), 

1 hereby  declare  my  commitment  to  the 
nationwide  effort  to  call  men  to  God  and  to 
the  moral  and  spiritual  values  in  the  Bible. 
To  this  end,  I will 

. . . support  the  ministry  and  outreach  of 
my  local  church, 

. . . share  my  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as 
Lord  and  Savior  on  a person-to-person 
basis, 

. . . demonstrate  love,  concern,  and 

neighborliness  toward  all  races  of  men 
without  partiality  and  without  prejudice,  es- 
pecially to  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  and  the 
disadvantaged, 

. . . participate  in  public  affairs  by  voting 
my  convictions  and  seizing  every  opportu- 
nity to  uphold  the  cause  of  righteousness, 
and 

. . . pray  for  the  nation  and  spiritual 
renewal  in  the  land. 


Television  has  replaced  violence  on  the 
screen  with  an  added  dose  of  saccharine,  an 
editorial  in  the  Oct.  24  issue  of  Christianity 
Today  complained. 

Mediocrity  looms  for  fall  and  winter  TV 
viewers,  it  held.  The  evangelical  journal 
sang  the  praises  of  the  half-hour  “My 
World  and  Welcome  to  It”  program  based 
on  the  writings  of  James  Thurber,  adding 
that  few  other  shows  on  prime  time  are  “as 
artistically  and  imaginatively  done.” 

A polio  epidemic  has  struck  the  primitive 
Auca  tribe  of  Ecuador,  where  Rachel  Saint, 
a missionary  with  Wycliffe  Bible  Trans- 
lators, Inc.,  has  been  leading  a successful 
program  for  the  past  12  years.  The  epi- 


demic was  reported  at  Wycliffe  headquarters. 

At  least  15  persons  are  reported  dead, 
with  as  many  as  60  more  hit  by  polio. 
Most  of  the  cases  have  occurred  among  the 
newer  converts  who  live  “down-river”  from 
the  older  Christians  at  Tiaweano. 

Mission  officials  report  that  there  is  al- 
ready some  indication  of  reversion  to  ancient 
practices  of  witchcraft  in  the  face  of  the 
epidemic. 

The  Women’s  Division  of  the  United 
Methodist  Board  of  Missions  voted  in  Boston 
to  sell  more  than  $400,000  of  Dow  Chemi- 
cal Co.  stock  as  a protest  against  the  com- 
pany’s alleged  “moral  irresponsibility”  in 
the  manufacture  of  napalm  and  other 
munitions. 

Debate  on  the  sale  was  brief  and  the 
vote  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor. 


Facilities  on  the  campus  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  may  be  used  for  reli- 
gious services.  Attorney  General  Louis 
Lefkowitz  ruled  in  Albany,  N.Y. 

The  state’s  chief  legal  officer  said  that  the 
college  could  turn  over  campus  buildings  for 
services  without  violating  either  the  state 
or  the  federal  constitutions. 

He  said  that  failure  to  provide  the  faci- 
lities might  be  a violation  of  the  law. 

His  ruling  was  made  in  a case  involving 
the  State  University  campus  at  Farmingdale. 


Problems  of  today  s youth  “must  be  re- 
lated to  the  gospel  in  their  language,”  the 
Defense  Department’s  director  of  information 
told  some  125  religious  broadcasters  in 
Washington,  D C. 

Young  people  have  established  their  own 
communications  system  through  their  music, 
poster  art,  newspapers,  etc.,  Mr.  Broger 
said,  and  religious  broadcasters  must  learn 
how  to  “plug  into”  it. 

Another  convention  speaker  was  Tom 
Skinner,  a Negro  radio  and  TV  evangelist, 
a former  gang  leader  of  the  notorious 
Harlem  Lords  who  was  converted  through 
a Christian  radio  broadcast. 

The  26-year-old  director  of  the  Tom 
Skinner  Crusade  told  the  broadcasters  that 
the  “world”  (the  unconverted)  is  faced  with 
three  crises: 

— of  identity  (“Who  am  I?  What’s  my 
reason  for  living?”) 

— of  community  (“Who  is  my  brother,  and 
how  do  I relate  to  him?”) 

— of  power  (“How  can  I do  my  ‘own 
thing,’  and  how  can  Christ  help  me?”) 


“So  much  of  what  is  preached  over  the  | 
radio  today  is  not  gospel,”  Mr.  Skinner  i 
asserted.  Some  radio  preachers  talk  against 
the  National  Council  of  Churches,  others 
against  communism  or  pornography,  “but 

these  aren’t  the  gospel,”  he  held. 

° ° ° 

ii 

“The  pollution  of  the  minds  of  the 
younger  generation,”  if  not  corrected,  will  i 
transmit  to  the  next  generation  an  evil 
worse  than  that  which  flowed  from  black 
slavery,  the  members  of  the  United  Syna-  * 
gogue  of  America  were  told. 

Simon  H.  Rifkind,  addressing  2,500  dele- 
gates at  the  biennial  convention  of  the 
agency  which  represents  Conservative  ® 
Jewish  congregations  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  declared: 

“In  the  name  of  freedom  of  speech  and  1 
press  we  are  exposing  this  generation  to 
the  pollution  of  pornography  of  the  filthiest  ) 
and  most  degrading  variety. 

“Some  have  formed  the  foolish  notion  “ 
that  because  the  Constitution  prohibits 
legislation  in  this  area,  therefore  this  [ 
filthy  business  is  an  honorable  calling.  You 
and  I both  know  that  it  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Rifkind,  a former  federal  judge  in  i 
New  York,  maintained  that  the  younger  It 
generation  is  preoccupied  with  sex  “to  a 
sickening  degree.  ” 


Delegates  to  the  National  Safety  Con- 
gress were  told  in  Chicago  that  “traffic 
safety  is  a religious  and  moral  problem, 
as  well  as  a physical  and  educational  one.” 

Addressing  the  Congress  was  Father 
James  F.  Cunningham,  C.S.P.,  pastor  of 
Old  St.  Mary’s  church.  The  morning  de- 
votional session  was  sponsored  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Religious  Leaders,  which  is  ded- 
icated to  industrial  safety  engineers  and 
others  who  work  full  time  in  accident  pre- 
vention. 

“The  careless,  the  imprudent,  the  reck- 
less driver  — the  intoxicated  or  distracted 
driver  who  plays  fast  and  loose  with  his 
own  life,  who  is  seriously  negligent,  is 
guilty  of  serious  sin  against  society,  his 
fellowman,  and  God,”  Father  Cunningham 
said. 

“We  have  dinned  into  our  ears  hour  after 
hour  the  problems  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Yet, 
we  have  here  a greater  war  free  from  all 
the  complexities  of  ideology  and  politics. 

The  Paulist  priest  pointed  out  that  "in 
the  past  eight  years’  we  have  lost  38,887 
American  lives  in  combat;  but  “in  the  past 
eight  months  ’ we  have  lost  36,330  lives  in 
highway  accidents. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Another  Foundation 


A need  for  new  styles  of  stewardship, 
new  patterns  of  training,  and  new  forms  of 
lay  involvement  has  converged  to  bring  to 
birth  yet  another  foundation. 

The  Mennonite  Christian  Leadership 
Foundation  was  incorporated  at  Lancaster, 
t Pa.,  on  Aug.  22,  1969.  The  Charter  de- 
. scribes  its  function  as  follows:  “It  shall  be 
| within  the  purpose  of  the  Corporation  to 
place  particular  emphasis  upon  the  training 
of  personnel  who  are  engaged  in  or  about 
to  engage  in  the  work  of  the  church  either 
in  the  United  States  or  abroad.” 

This  vision  grew  out  of  a long-standing 
concern  on  the  part  of  several  persons  in- 
cluding Don  Jacobs,  Richard  Detweiler, 
Myron  Augsburger,  and  Paul  N.  Kraybill. 
Sensing  that  the  day  is  coming  when  per- 
sons will  be  involved  in  world  mission  in 
increasing  ways  not  limited  to  traditional 
programs,  they  begin  to  search  for  new 
patterns  of  training. 

After  two  generations  of  relative  isola- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  Mennonites  are 
once  again  on  the  move.  A growing  evan- 
gelistic awakening,  renewed  peace  convic- 
tions, and  a concern  for  the  sanctity  of 
human  values  have  prompted  them.  They 
are  scattering  as  missionaries,  mission  asso- 
ciates, Pax-ers,  TAP-ers,  relief  workers, 
educators,  and  students.  They  represent 
church  sponsorship  and  private  employment. 
They  are  located  in  a hundred  places  not 
primarily  to  settle  and  build  communities 
but  to  somehow  communicate  Christ  effec- 
■ tively. 

Not  only  has  there  been  a scattering 
abroad  but  there  has  also  been  a transi- 
! tion  in  the  traditional  communities.  Many 
are  moving  out  into  the  new  urban  culture 
nearby  or  the  urban  culture  is  overtaking 
them.  Either  way  the  church  at  home  is 
also  faced  with  a cultural  recognition  and 
understanding  problem.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  movements  in  the  congregation 
reflecting  new  life  and  spiritual  renewal 
which  represent  new  potential  for  witness- 
ing. 

Of  equal  or  even  greater  significance  is 
the  emergence  of  new  churches  both  in 
North  America  and  abroad.  These  churches 
represent  a new  dimension  of  missionary 
concern.  We  now  become  partners  with 
them  in  a mutual  task  of  brotherhood  and 
mission. 

The  training  of  Christians  for  their  task 
in  the  world  takes  on  added  significance 
in  these  days,  as  new  doors  open  and  old 
doors  close,  as  more  people  are  involved. 


as  the  task  is  shared  by  a worldwide 
brotherhood,  and  as  Christians  are  exposed 
to  many  new  cultures.  A new  style  of  train- 
ing is  needed  that  equips  Christians  to 
understand  their  world  and  communicate 
Christ.  New  resources  are  needed  to  en- 
able new  churches  to  develop  in  their  peo- 
ple the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  for  a living  wit- 
ness in  every  place. 

The  development  of  World  Evangelism 
Institutes  seemed  to  emerge  as  a possible 
direction  to  a new  style  of  training.  These 
institutes  have  been  successful  in  bringing 
together  people  from  various  disciplines 
and  geographical  areas  to  share  alike  in 
the  common  problems  of  communicating  the 
gospel  across  cultural  barriers.  They  would 
seem  to  be  a new  technique  that  would 
supplement  the  existing  programs  of  our 
seminaries  and  colleges  and  add  a dimen- 
sion of  training  not  otherwise  possible 
within  the  routine  academic  context. 

To  fulfill  this  vision  would  require  re- 
sources beyond  those  currently  available 
to  regular  church  programs.  The  idea  was 
shared  with  a number  of  Mennonite  breth- 
ren including  businessmen  from  the  Vir- 
ginia, Franconia,  Ohio,  and  Lancaster  Con- 
ference areas.  The  response  was  gratifying 
as  many  saw  the  challenge  of  a new  ap- 
proach to  training  and  a new  style  of 
stewardship  that  would  release  resources 
not  readily  available  to  regular  church  pro- 
grams. 

A meeting  held  in  January  1969  gave  rise 
to  a committee  to  work  on  a Charter.  The 
second  meeting  approved  a Charter,  specify- 
ing a Board  of  Directors  of  up  to  sixteen. 

Following  incorporation  the  Board  of 
Directors  met  and  organized  as  follows: 

Lewis  Strite,  President,  1325  Hillcrest, 
Park  View,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801;  M. 
Elvin  Byler,  Vice-President,  53  N.  Duke 
St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17602;  Paul  N.  Kraybill, 
Executive  Secretary,  63  South  Ave.,  Landis- 
ville,  Pa.  17538;  S.  Dale  High,  Treasurer, 
P.O.  Box  1526,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17604;  Myron 
Augsburger,  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801;  James  L.  Derstine, 
450  Derstine  Rd.,  M R.  1,  Hatfield,  Pa. 
19440;  Richard  C.  Detweiler,  116  W.  Chest- 
nut St.,  Souderton,  Pa.  18964;  James  S. 
Herr,  Box  308,  Nottingham,  Pa.  19362;  John 

A.  Lapp,  119  Main  St.,  Akron,  Pa.  17501; 
Ivan  Martin,  Box  222,  Blue  Ball,  Pa.  17506; 
Orie  O.  Miller,  22  S.  12th  St.,  Akron,  Pa. 
17501;  Raymond  H.  Rosenberger,  847  Forty 
Foot  Road,  Hatfield,  Pa.  19440;  Phares 

B.  Rutt,  R.  2,  New  Holland,  Pa.  17557; 


Victor  F.  Weaver,  401  S.  Custer  Ave.,  New 
Holland,  Pa.  17557;  Levi  B.  Weber,  93 
Miller  Rd.,  Newport  News,  Va.  23602. 

The  Foundation  welcomes  capital  con- 
tributions of  cash,  stock,  property,  or  other 
assets.  For  certain  persons  there  are  legiti- 
mate tax  advantages  to  be  gained  in  the 
area  of  capital  gains,  bargain  sales,  etc. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Foundation  to 
invest  or  manage  such  assets  so  that  annual 
income  is  realized.  The  income  will  be 
distributed  by  action  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  in  line  with  the  purposes  and 
program  of  the  Foundation. 

The  Foundation  proposes  both  to  ad- 
minister program  and  to  make  cash  grants 
available.  Tentative  plans  are  under  way  to 
cooperate  with  EMC  in  carrying  forward 
World  Evangelism  Institutes  in  a flexible 
program  tailored  to  meet  various  needs. 
The  Foundation  hopes  to  broaden  its 
program  in  this  area  to  make  available  a 
specialized  resource  to  various  agencies  or 
groups  in  the  church  who  wish  to  cooper- 
ate in  the  sponsoring  of  institute  training 
programs. 

Available  funds  will  be  directed  to  sub- 
sidizing institutes  in  order  to  bring  the  cost 
of  such  programs  within  the  reach  of  a wide 
range  of  people  who  are  eager  to  secure 
more  training  for  their  mission  wherever 
that  is.  It  is  hoped  that  pastors,  lay  mem- 
bers, home  mission  workers,  service  workers, 
overseas  missionaries,  and  many  others  will 
be  able  to  profit  by  this  kind  of  training. 

It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
develop  a broad  pool  of  trainers  represent- 
ing qualified  church  leaders  who  will  be 
available  to  bring  their  expertise  and  experi- 
ence to  the  various  institutes.  Institutes 
may  be  possible  both  in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad  as  missionaries,  church  leaders, 
service  workers,  and  others  gathering  in 
various  places  seek  such  resources  of  train- 
ing and  mutual  interchange. 

Funds  will  also  be  appropriated  for  over- 
seas leadership  training  programs.  This 
grows  out  of  the  conviction  that  much  of  the 
training  of  leaders  will  need  to  take  place 
in  their  overseas  setting  rather  than  assum- 
ing that  western  institutions  are  equipped 
for  this.  Resources  of  funds,  information, 
and  ideas  should  be  made  available  to 
stimulate  broad-based  training  projects 
which  will  strengthen  the  total  Christian 
community  and  its  leadership  potential  in 
the  younger  church  areas. 

Applications  for  overseas  training  proj- 
ects are  welcomed  from  Mission  Boards 
and  overseas  churches.  The  Mennonite 
Christian  Leadership  Foundation  proposes 
to  make  its  resources  available  to  the  total 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  con- 
stituency around  the  world.  Groups  which 
wish  assistance  in  developing  training  pro- 
grams are  invited  to  submit  their  proposals. 

The  MCLF  is  committed  to  strengthening 
the  total  church  in  its  witness  wherever  that 
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church  is  and  wherever  it  finds  its  mission. 
It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  finances  and 
gifts  made  available  to  MCLF  will  not 
threaten  or  diminish  the  normal  support  to 
other  institutions  of  the  church.  In  fact, 
hopefully  this  program  will  stimulate  new 
resources  of  finance  and  mutual  assistance. 

The  Board  of  Directors  testifies  to  an  un- 
usual sense  of  divine  leading  in  the  develop- 
ment and  realization  of  this  vision.  A seal 
of  God’s  approval  seemed  to  be  evidenced 
when  the  first  contribution  was  received  short- 
ly after  incorporation.  A gift  of  $100,000 
was  made  available  by  a brother  who  wish- 
es to  have  a share  in  this  new  frontier. 

The  Mennonite  Foundation  of  Goshen, 
Ind.,  has  been  very  cordial  in  its  assistance 
to  the  development  of  MCLF.  There  is 
mutual  agreement  that  these  two  agencies 
are  not  competitive.  The  MCLF  serves  a 
particular  function  in  administering  its  funds 
for  a specific  purpose,  while  the  Mennonite 
Foundation  serves  as  a channel  for  invest- 
ment and  disbursal  of  designated  funds  to 
any  part  of  the  church. 

The  MCLF,  however,  has  retained  the 


Mennonite  Foundation  as  its  agency  for  in- 
vestment and  management  of  its  assets. 
Furthermore,  until  MCLF  receives  Internal 
Revenue  Service  clearance,  the  Mennonite 
Foundation  has  agreed  to  accept  the  chari- 
table purposes  and  programs  of  MCLF  so 
that  all  contributions  qualify  for  Income  Tax 
deduction. 

The  MCLF  welcomes  contributions  as  a 
symbol  of  stewardship  in  which  members  of 
the  brotherhood  may  contribute  their  assets 
for  investment  in  such  a way  that  these 
assets  will  produce  continuing  returns  for  the 
work  of  the  kingdom.  The  involvement  of 
individuals  with  their  gift  symbolizes  the 
wholeness  of  Christian  stewardship  in  which 
both  the  person  and  his  gift  go  together 
to  participate  in  the  mission  of  the  church. 

Interested  persons  who  wish  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  work  of  the  MCLF  may  write 
asking  to  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list  for 
periodic  releases  and  information.  Applica- 
tions, contributions,  and  inquiries  may  also 
be  addressed  to  the  office  of  the  Executive 
Secretary,  Mennonite  Christian  Leadership 
Foundation,  Box  264,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17604. 


Mennonite  Board  of  Education  Considers  Current  Issues 


Students  at  Goshen  College  furnished  in- 
sights into  the  educative  process  for  present- 
day  students  as  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education  met  on  the  Goshen  College 
campus  for  its  sixty-ninth  annual  meeting 
on  Nov.  14,  15.  At  a Friday  evening 

session  on  “Education,  Our  Common  Life, 
and  the  Other  Half  of  the  World,  several 
students  reported  on  aspects  of  their  experi- 
ence. One  told  of  the  stimulation  by  the 
Goshen  College  Campus  Community  Gov- 
ernment for  discussions  and  involvement 
in  current  issues  of  social  concern;  one  re- 
ported on  the  commitment  of  students  to 
fellowship  in  small  groups  and  the  Campus 
Church;  and  one  on  a meaningful  Goshen 
Study-Service  Term  (SST)  experience  in 
Nicaragua.  At  this  same  meeting  a member 
of  the  Board  who  is  on  the  Penn  State 
University  faculty  reported  the  experience 
of  his  group  in  their  University  Mennonite 
Church,  and  a Goshen  College  faculty 
member  told  of  his  experience  as  a leader 
of  an  SST  group.  Board  members  appreciat- 
ed this  opportunity  to  get  a glimpse  of 
those  deeply  Christian  aspects  of  current 
educational  experiences. 

A report  on  “Hesston  College  in  the 
Seventies’  was  a major  item  on  the 
agenda  of  the  business  sessions.  The  over- 
seers and  administrators  at  Hesston  College 
are  taking  a thorough  look  at  the  direction 
the  school  should  take  during  the  next 
decade.  New  approaches  in  general  educa- 
tion and  a vigorous  development  of  the 
college  as  a two-year  institution  are  pro- 
jected. 

The  Board  received  the  report  of  the 
Study  Commission  on  Church  Organization, 
and  discussed  its  concerns  over  issues  aris- 


ing out  of  this  report,  in  preparation  for 
modification  of  the  proposals  for  a new 
organizational  pattern  for  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Two  members  of  the  Study  Com- 
mission were  present  to  interpret  the  re- 
port and  to  enter  into  the  discussion. 

Other  reports  were  presented  by  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  Goshen  College  and 
Seminary,  and  the  Conservative  Mennonite 
Bible  School  and  Institute.  Five  recommenda- 
tions from  the  administrative  committee  for 
the  Study  of  Church-related  Academic 
Subcommunities  on  University  Campuses 
providing  for  continuing  study  and  imple- 
mentation in  the  area  of  new  ventures  in 
Christian  higher  education  were  adopted. 

A new  structure  for  dealing  with  the 
secondary  education  concerns  of  the  church 
was  instituted.  This  Secondary  Education 
Coordinating  Council  includes  persons  from 
the  boards  along  with  administrators  of 
Mennonite  high  schools,  in  addition  to 
those  Board  of  Education  members  particu- 
larly charged  with  secondary  education 
concerns.  These  persons,  members  of  the 
Executive  Board,  are  Harvey  W.  Bauman, 
Dean  Brubaker,  and  Harold  G.  Eshleman. 

Two  presidential  selection  committees 
reported  their  current  procedures  to  the 
Board.  One  is  seeking  a person  to  serve  as 
president  of  Goshen  College  upon  the 
resignation  of  Paul  Mininger.  The  other  is 
seeking  a president  for  the  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary  as  it  begins  its  existence  as  an 
institution  separated  from  Goshen  College. 

Reappointed  for  an  additional  three-year 
term  on  the  Goshen  College  Board  of  Over- 
seers were  Willis  Breckbill,  Daniel  Hertzler, 
Glen  Yoder,  and  Daniel  Yutzy. 

For  the  Hesston  College  Board  of  Over- 


seers,  Lome  Kremer,  Roy  Mullet,  and 
Robert  Yoder  were  reappointed  for  three- 
year  terms. 

A significant  step  in  the  organization  of 
the  Board  for  the  future  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  John  Hostetter,  Jr.,  CPA,  to  a staff 
position  as  Director  of  Financial  Affairs. 
Hostetter,  who  has  previously  served  with 
Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  in  Virginia, 
has  an  accounting  office  in  Goshen  and  has 
for  several  years  taught  courses  in  his 
field  on  a part-time  basis  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege. He  will  be  with  the  Board  part  time. 
He  has  been  a member  for  the  past  four 
years  and  chairman  in  the  past  year  of  the 
board  of  elders  at  the  Prairie  Street  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Elkhart. 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education  was  formed  in  April 
1969.  This  body  of  ten  persons  carries  on 
the  continuing  work  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. It  includes  the  officers  of  the  Board 
and  replaces  the  former  Executive  Commit- 
tee. Recent  additions  to  the  Executive  Board 
include  A.  Grace  Wenger  of  Lancaster  and 
Carl  Keener  of  the  Allegheny  Conference, 
both  especially  experienced  in  the  area  of 
higher  education,  and  Milo  D.  Shantz  of 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  experienced  in  finance.  A 
Finance  Reference  Group  was  set  up  within 
the  Executive  Board,  composed  of  Clifford 
P.  Martin,  chairman,  Orrin  J.  Smucker,  and 
Milo  D.  Shantz.  Clifford  P.  Martin,  former- 
ly president  of  the  First  Old  State  Bank  of 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
corporation. 

Melvin  H.  Lauver  of  Akron,  Pa.,  received 
a vote  of  special  appreciation  for  his  twenty 
years  of  faithful  and  dedicated  service  as 
treasurer  and  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. He  has  resigned  from  this  position 
to  give  himself  more  fully  to  his  pastorate 
at  the  Lititz  Mennonite  Church  and  other 
church  work  in  the  Lancaster  area.  Recog- 
nition was  given  to  Lauver  as  the  chief 
financial  officer  of  the  Board  during  a 
period  of  two  decades  of  rapid  capital 
expansion  at  the  colleges  and  during  times 
of  important  transitions  in  the  Board  and 
its  institutions. 


Youth  Council 
Makes  Decisions 


Convention  '70  and  youth  programming 
plans  for  the  first  half  of  the  seventies 
were  the  two  major  issues  for  discussion  at  J 
the  fall  meeting  of  the  Churchwide  Youth 
Council.  The  meeting  was  held  Dec.  5-7,  ‘ 
1969,  at  the  YMCA  Hotel  in  Chicago,  111. 

Youth  Council  participants  included  dis- 
trict conference  youth  secretaries,  youth 
representatives,  and  persons  from  various  1 
church  agencies.  Each  district  conference 
had  at  least  one  person  present  in  the 
total  of  56  attending  the  meeting.  Art  Smok-  i 
er,  Churchwide  Youth  Secretary,  coordinat-  j 
ed  the  meeting. 
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Members  of  the  Churchwide  Youth  Council  discuss  plans  for  the  1970  Youth  Convention  at  the 
semiannual  meeting  in  Chicago,  Dec.  5-7. 


In  planning  for  the  future.  Youth  Coun- 
cil affirmed  a series  of  regional  youth  con- 
ventions for  1972.  In  1971  the  focus  of 
churchwide  youth  work  will  be  intensive 
leadership  training,  the  Council  decided. 

Discussion  on  Convention  ’70,  scheduled 
for  Aug.  16-21,  1970,  at  Lake  Junaluska, 
N.C.,  focused  on  registration  procedures, 
travel  subsidy  for  those  coming  from,  long 
distances,  and  scholarships  for  persons  need- 
ing them.  The  Council  gave  approval  to 
planning  already  done  by  a Convention  ’70 
program  committee. 

In  other  work,  the  Council  heard  Jay 
Kesler,  staff  worker  of  Youth  for  Christ 
International,  on  the  topic,  “Communicat- 
ing Christ  to  Youth  in  the  1970’s.’  Kesler 
reminded  the  group  of  the  diverse  factors 
— educational  system,  mass  media,  politics, 
social  science  — influencing  today’s  youth 
and  their  world  view.  In  reaching  them 
with  the  gospel,  he  said,  don’t  take  youth 
through  the  first  century  but  instead  show 
them  Christ  in  the  twentieth  century. 

Youth  Council  spent  three  sessions  be- 


Roy  and  Carolyn  Roth,  Siletz,  Ore., 
plan  to  serve  as  chaperons/counselors  for 
a group  of  high  school  students  at  a music 
workshop,  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Foreign 
Study  League  in  Austria  (27  days  in  Salz- 
burg and  three  days  in  Vienna,  with 
additional  side  trips  planned),  from  June  23 
to  July  23,  1970. 

High  school  students  from  any  locality 
in  the  United  States  are  eligible,  if  they 
have  had  experience  in  vocal  and/or 
instrumental  music.  The  all-inclusive  “pack- 
age’’ fee  is  $660.00. 

Students  interested  in  receiving  a printed 
brochure,  contact  Roy  D.  Roth,  Box  348, 


coming  acquainted  with  holy  now , church- 
wide  Bibly  study  guide  for  1970.  I.  Merle 
Good,  New  York,  N.Y.,  author  of  the  holy 
now  guide  and  tape,  led  the  group  through 
several  exercises  and  discussed  ways  of 
taking  youth  groups  through  the  study.  The 
Council  decided  to  conduct  similar  work- 
shops in  all  district  conferences  to  intro- 
duce the  study  soon  after  January  1970. 

Admission  counselors  from  three  Menno- 
nite  colleges  — Eastern  Mennonite,  Goshen, 
and  Hesston  — met  with  the  Council  in 
its  opening  session  Friday  afternoon.  After 
each  college  made  a presentation  of  its 
program,  the  Council  interacted  with  the 
college  representatives  on  publicity  and 
admissions  procedures. 

Personnel  from  the  VS  staff,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  also  made 
a presentation  to  the  Council  on  VS  needs, 
program,  and  personnel. 

The  Council  heard  reports  on  Mennonite 
Youth  Research,  draft  lottery.  With  maga- 
zine, and  North-South  American  youth 
team  exchanges. 


Siletz,  Ore.  97380,  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
no  later  than  Jan.  1,  1970. 

Dedication  service  for  an  educational 
wing  at  the  Methacton  Church,  Worcester, 
Pa.,  was  held  Dec.  7.  The  congregation 
carries  on  a large  preschool  teaching  pro- 
gram and  also  an  extensive  summer  Bible 
school  work.  The  history  of  the  congregation 
dates  back  to  1739.  Warren  Metzler  is 
pastor. 

Having  served  as  a member  of  the 
Committee  on  Peace  and  Social  Concerns 
for  years,  John  E.  Lapp  was  reelected  to 
his  fifth  term  as  chairman.  Paul  G.  Landis 
who  joined  the  committee  in  1962  was 


elected  as  vice-chairman  with  Ray  Horst 
serving  as  recording  secretary.  It  was  unani- 
mously agreed  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  would  also  represent  the  Menno- 
nite Church  on  the  MCC  Peace  Section  in 
addition  to  serving  as  the  CPSC  repre- 
sentative on  the  General  Council  of  the 
Mennonite  General  Conference. 

The  University  Mennonite  Church  at 
State  College,  Pa.,  is  looking  for  a part- 
time  pastor  beginning  in  September  1970. 
Such  a person  could  take  course  work  for 
advanced  degrees  while  still  serving  the 
congregation.  Interested  persons  should  con- 
tact Carl  S.  Keener,  130  Ridge  Ave., 
State  College,  Pa.  16801. 

Glendon  L.  Blosser,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  secretary  of  Virginia  Conference,  was 
ordained  to  the  office  of  bishop  Dec.  7, 
at  Weavers  Church.  He  will  associate  with 
his  father,  Mahlon  L.  Blosser,  in  Central 
District  of  Virginia  Conference.  Roy  Kiser 
brought  the  ordination  sermon  and  the 
ordination  charge  was  given  by  Linden  M. 
Wenger.  Other  bishops  sharing  in  the  ser- 
vice were  Daniel  W.  Lehman,  Lloyd  S. 
Horst,  Franklin  E.  Weaver,  and  Mahlon  L. 
Blosser.  The  lot  was  shared  with  Dewitt 
Heatwole,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees of  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 

J.  Edward  Kurtz  was  ordained  to  the 
Christian  ministry  Oct.  19  to  serve  in  the 
Rock  congregation.  Herman  Glick  preached 
the  message  and  Ira  Kurtz  gave  the  charge, 
assisted  by  Aaron  F.  Stoltzfus.  His  address 
is  Geigertown,  Pa.  19523.  Phone:  286-9172. 

The  replica  of  Moses’  Tabernacle  in 
the  Wilderness  will  go  on  its  winter  sched- 
ule beginning  Dec.  20.  From  Dec.  20  to 
Apr.  1 the  lecture  will  be  given  daily,  ex- 
cept Saturday,  at  3:00  p.m.  Chimes  also 
play  each  day  from  2:30  to  3:00  p.m. 
Florida  tourists  are  encouraged  to  visit 
the  replica.  The  Tabernacle  is  at  the  cor- 
ner of  27th  Avenue  and  13th  Street  South, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Urgently  needed:  Man  to  work  in  public 
relations  and  fund-raising  at  Adriel  School. 
Contact  Don  Hertzler,  Administrator, 
Adriel  School,  West  Liberty,  Ohio  43357. 

Needed:  About  100  Church  Hymnals 
for  use  in  Christian  school.  If  your  congre- 
gation is  changing  hymnals  and  has  these 
in  good  condition,  please  contact  Gehman’s 
Christian  Day  School,  R.D.  1,  Denver,  Pa. 
17517. 

Charles  E.  Brunstetter  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  Dec.  7 to  serve  the  Easton 
congregation.  John  E.  Lapp  preached  the 
sermon.  Richard  C.  Detweiler  and  Joseph 
L.  Gross  officiated.  His  address  is:  736 
Centre  St.,  Easton,  Pa.  18042.  Phone:  215 
252-5351. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Heath  Street,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  Jan.  4-11.  Herbert  Schultz, 
Poole,  Ont.,  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Jan.  25  to 
Feb.  1. 

Change  of  address:  Milton  Brackbill  from 
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Paoli,  Pa.,  to  2749  Prospect  Street,  Sara- 
sota, Fla  33579.  H.  James  Martin  family, 
c/o  Concord  Associates,  1111  Mt.  Clinton 
Pike,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801. 

The  Sixty-Eighth  Annual  Harmonia 
Sacra  Singing  at  Weavers  Church  near  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  will  be  held  on  the  eve- 
ning of  Jan.  1 from  7:00  to  10:00  p.m.  This 
change  should  be  noted.  Heretofore  this 
Annual  Songfest  featuring  songs  from 
Joseph  Funk’s  Harmonia  Sacra  has  been 
held  on  New  Year  s Day. 

Readers  Say 


Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  com- 
ment on  printed  articles  . 

I would  like  to  say  a hearty  ‘Amen’  to  the 
editorial  entitled  “Audacity  to  Believe  the  Gos- 
pel’’ in  the  Nov.  18  issue. 

I feel  each  one  of  us  should  ask  ourselves 
whether  we  really  believe  all  of  the  gospel.  Per- 
haps someone  should  write  an  article  explain- 
ing what  the  gospel  includes.  If  we  haven’t 
believed  all  of  it,  how  do  we  expect  to  be  saved 
by  it? 

Until  recently  my  husband  and  1 hadn’t  be- 
lieved all  of  it  Now  that  we  believe  and  accept 
all  of  it  we  have  found  peace  and  power  we 
never  knew  existed  for  the  believer. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  each  of  us  to 
examine  ourselves  whether  we  be  in  the  faith. 
If  we  present  ourselves  to  Christ,  free  from  any 
preconceptions  of  our  own.  He  will  teach  us  the 
truth  — Faith  Peachey,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

I want  to  say  a loud  and  emphatic  “Amen” 
to  the  editorial,  “Audacity  to  Believe  the  Gos- 
pel, in  the  Nov.  18  issue.  How  this  audacity 
would  lift  us  as  preachers  high  above  the  pre- 
sentation of  any  philosophy  or  reasoning  of  man 
into  the  witness  of  a great  and  mighty  miracle! 
How  enthusiastic  and  how  thrilled  and  how  joy- 
ful we  would  become  in  a sense  of  victory  and 
power!  This  would  become  the  major  thrust,  for 
example,  in  our  ghetto  problem. 

Jesus  gives  the  full  and  complete  marks  of  the 
authenticity  of  His  program  when  He  presents 
to  John  these  signs  of  identification:  "The  blind 
receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the 
lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the 
dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  the  gos- 
pel preached  to  them"  (Mt.  11:5).  The  truth  of 
this  editorial  will  help  us  all  to  follow  in  Jesus’ 
way  of  blessing  our  fellowmen.  — Allen  H.  Erb, 
Hesston,  Kan. 

Indeed  we  are  living  in  a troubled  and  tangled 
world  as  was  stated  in  recent  issues  of  the  Gos- 
pel Herald.  There  are  many  causes  for  our 
national  sickness,  but  I wonder  if  we  are  not 
forgetting  or  ignoring  one  major  one.  The  price 
to  put  a man  on  the  moon  was  indeed  high  and 
certainly  this  money  could  have  been  used  in  the 
area  of  housing,  education,  job  training  and  op- 
portunities, as  well  as  many  other  urgent  needs. 
However,  the  American  public  spent  more  than 
this  sum  for  alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco  in 
this  same  time,  not  to  mention  the  money  spent 
on  gambling,  drugs,  night  clubs,  and  many  other 
types  of  evil  entertainment.  Many  children  are 
being  deprived  of  the  very  basic  needs  of  life  be- 
cause their  parents  are  spending  their  time  and 
money  on  drink  and  other  things  that  satisfy 
the  desires  of  the  flesh.  Yes,  we  are  spending 
many,  many  dollars  on  the  space  program,  but  I 
wonder  if  this  is  the  biggest  misuse  of  the  Ameri- 
can dollar. 

Society  is  rebelling  against  the  killing  and 
suffering  created  by  the  war,  and  I agree  it  is 
horrible  and  should  merit  our  concern.  However, 
more  lives  have  been  taken  on  our  highways  in 


the  first  ten  months  of  1969  than  the  total  Amer- 
ican lives  lost  in  the  war  since  its  start  some 
eight  or  nine  years  ago.  Reliable  statistics  tell 
us  that  well  in  excess  of  50  percent,  probably 
as  many  as  65  or  70  percent,  of  all  fatal  auto 
accidents  have  a drinking  driver  involved.  People 
of  all  ages,  races,  or  financial  levels  seem  to  be 
able  to  find  money  to  satisfy  their  desire  for 
drink.  We  have  stockpiled  enough  military  power 
to  destroy  much  of  the  world,  yet  I wonder  which 
is  doing  the  most  damage,  our  stockpile  of  weap- 
ons or  our  supply  of  alcohol  and  tobacco.  We 
cannot  say  we  are  only  a warfare  state  when  we 
consider  the  impact  the  “drink  and  smoke” 
business  has  on  our  economy. 

When  we  consider  the  number  of  families  that 
are  wrecked  by  a drinking  husband  or  wife,  or 
the  grief  and  problems  created  by  a drinking  son 
or  daughter,  certainly  we  cannot,  or  at  least  we 
should  not,  ignore  this  problem  in  our  society. 
Why  have  we  been  sleeping  so  long?  Are  we 
as  a church  afraid  to  speak  on  this  issue?  Does 
the  establishment  frighten  us?  Could  we  depend 
on  the  same  people  that  are  asking  to  be  heard 
on  some  of  the  other  ills  of  our  society  to  join 
in  a movement  against  the  problem  of  alcohol, 
or  would  we  have  a lot  of  “dropouts ’?  I think 
it  is  time  for  the  church  to  include  the  problem 
of  alcohol  in  the  ills  of  our  nation.  I agree  this 
type  of  protest  would  not  be  very  popular,  but 
I trust  we  are  not  involved  in  the  protests  of 
our  time  because  it  is  the  popular  thing  to  do. 

— Amos  J.  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind. 

I was  very  well  pleased  to  see  the  article  by 
Roy  Yoder,  “VS  Sticks  with  It,”  in  the  Nov.  18 
Gospel  Herald.  I recently  finished  two  years  of 
VS  at  Malvern,  Pa.  I really  appreciated  those 
two  years  and  am  always  thankful  for  articles 
such  as  this  one  telling  of  the  wonderful  work  of 
voluntary  service.  — Bill  Howell,  Jr.,  Columbiana, 
Ohio. 

I am  amazed  at  the  number  of  Mennonites, 
good  friends  of  mine,  who  are  supporting 
President  Nixon  s plan  to  prolong  the  Vietnam 
war  indefinitely  as  they  look  at  it  as  a plan  to 
end  the  war.  I do  not  see  how  this  is  possible 
for  anyone  who  listens  to  the  president’s  state- 
ments and  understands  the  English  language. 
Apparently  his  claim  that  over-rapid  withdrawal 
of  U S.  troops  would  result  in  a bloodbath  has  in- 
fluenced many. 

I do  not  question  the  possibility  of  a bloodbath 
at  the  close  of  the  war;  actually  I expect  such  a 
bloodbath  at  its  close  regardless  who  wins.  I am 
sure  that  both  the  NLF  and  the  Thieu-Kye 
party  have  a list  of  people  slated  for  execution 
if  they  win.  I do  not  know  which  list  is  larger, 
but  I do  know  that  five  thousand  Vietnamese  are 
being  killed  each  week  that  the  present  war 
continues.  This  is  the  bloodbath  for  which  we 
are  responsible  by  prolonging  the  war,  and  not 
the  one  that  may  occur  at  the  end  of  the  hos- 
tilities. — Howard  Yoder,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

I would  like  to  comment  on  the  article  en- 
titled The  Rich  Young  Man  in  the  Nov.  18 
issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald.  It  is  true  that  most 
American  Mennonites  are  wealthy  when  com- 
pared with  the  poor  of  the  cities,  impoverished 
rural  areas,  and  the  great  majority  of  people  out- 
side the  U S.  However,  “giving  to  the  poor” 
does  not  work  well  in  practice,  because  it  has 
two  important  disadvantages:  (1)  handouts  pro- 
vide only  temporary  relief  and  therefore  they 
cannot  solve  the  problem;  and  (2)  they  are 
destructive  to  morale  and  damaging  to  the  re- 
cipients’ self-respect  as  pointed  out  on  page  1013. 

I do  not  believe  that  present  relief  programs 
of  the  church  should  be  abandoned,  but  I believe 
that  we  should  increase  our  support  for  self- 
help  programs.  We  should  protest  more  vigor- 
ously against  the  racial  and  social  discrimina- 
tion that  is  responsible  for  bad  housing,  lack  of 
job  opportunities,  and  inferior  education.  We 


should  provide  funds  and  personnel  for  famil 
planning  programs,  programs  to  elimina 
illiteracy,  and  training  of  the  handicapped.  V 
should  assume  greater  leadership  in  communi 
projects  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  disai 
vantaged.  Could  not  our  I-W  men  be  even  mo 
effective  in  job-training  programs  than  they  a: 
in  hospitals?  Just  how  relevant  are  our  presei  | 
programs  where  relieving  poverty  is  concernec  J 
A Chinese  proverb  says  it  very  well:  “Give  i 
man  a fish  and  you  feed  him  for  a day.  Teac  [ 
a man  to  fish  and  you  feed  him  for  a lifetime.  ' 
— Eldon  I.  Zehr,  Sandy  Springs,  S.C 


'A 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  home!  I 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six.i 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister.  | 

Bomberger  — Howe.  — Richard  David  Bom 
berger.  Gap,  Pa.,  Millwood  cong.,  and  Joyce!  I 
Lorraine  Howe,  Paradise,  Pa.,  Stumptown  I 
cong.,  by  Paul  G.  Landis,  Nov.  29,  1969. 

Detwiler  — Shaum.  — Thomas  Paul  Det-  | 
wiler,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Freeport  (111.)  cong.,  and  j 
Darlene  Sue  Shaum,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Yellow  Creek  I 
cong.,  by  Mahlon  Miller  and  E.  J.  Leinbach 
Nov.  27,  1969. 

Dewhurst  — Martens.  — Norman  Robert  \ 
Dewhurst,  Denver,  Colo.,  Catholic  Church,  and 
Lois  Ann  Martens,  Denver,  Colo.,  First  Menno-, 
nite  cong.,  by  Kermit  Derstine  and  Fr.  Jack* 
Kremeier,  Nov.  15,  1969. 

Geissinger  — Nice.  — Robert  Geissinger, 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  Swamp  cong.,  and  Carolyn 
Nice,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  Souderton  cong.,  by  j 
Winfield  M.  Ruth,  assisted  by  Richard  C.  Det- 
weiler,  Nov.  29,  1969. 

Miller  — Miller.  — Gordon  Miller,  Shore; 
cong.,  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  and  Nancy  Miller,  j 
Sunnyside  cong.,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  by  Leonard  S 
Garber  and  Ray  Keim,  Oct.  25,  1969. 

Miller  — Yoder.  — Thruman  Lee  Miller, 
Engadine,  Mich.,  and  Martha  F.  Yoder,  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  by  John  J.  Yoder,  Oct.  11,  1969. 

Muff  — Yoder. — Larry  G.  Muff  and  Leila 
Yoder,  both  of  the  Strawberry  Lake  cong., 
Ogema,  Minn.,  by  Ottis  Yoder,  father  of  the  bride 
Nov.  15,  1969. 

Rosenberger  — Erb. — John  Wesley  Rosen- 
berger.  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  and  Lola  Mae  Erb, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  by  Jack  Zerwas,  Nov.  21,  1969. 

Ruth  — Hockman.  — James  M Ruth,  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  Line  Lexington  cong.,  and  Loraine 
Hockman,  Perkasie,  Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong., 
by  David  F.  Derstine,  Jr. , Nov.  29,  1969. 

Rychener  — Frey.  — Lonnie  Rychener,  Zion 
cong..  Archbold,  Ohio,  and  Shirley  Frey,  West 
Clinton  cong.,  Pettisville,  Ohio,  by  E.  B.  Frey, 
grandfather  of  the  bride,  Oct.  4,  1969. 

Sangster  — Selzer.  — Randall  Sangster  and 
Lynette  Selzer,  both  of  Protection,  Kan.,  by 
Alvin  R.  Beachy,  Aug.  30,  1969. 

Shultz  — Lapp.  — Charles  B.  Shultz,  Wil-  1 
low  Street,  Pa.,  Strasburg  cong.,  and  Alta  M.  ' 
Lapp,  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  Oak  Shade  cong.,  by 
Clayton  L.  Keener,  Nov.  29,  1969. 

Staffer  — Brenneman.  — Larry  Staffer.  Flan- 
agan, 111.,  and  Karen  Brenneman,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
by  Earl  Sears,  Aug.  30,  1969. 

Swartzentruber  — Heiser.  — Dean  Swartzen- 
truber,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Howard-Miami  cong., 
and  Cleona  Heiser,  Fisher,  III.,  East  Bend  cong., 
by  James  E.  Horsch,  Nov.  29,  1969. 

Tyson  — Keener.  — Warren  Tyson,  Palmy- 
ra, Pa.,  Stauffer  cong.,  and  Linda  Ann  Keener, 
Middletown,  Pa.,  Strickler  cong.,  by  Russell  J. 
Baer,  Nov.  22,  1969. 

Weaver  — Stitt.  — James  Weaver  and  Linda 
Stitt,  both  of  Fairview  (Mich.)  cong.,  by  Virgil 
S.  Hershberger,  Nov.  29,  1969. 


Marriages 
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Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Brubacker,  Abner  and  Marie  (Ressor),  Elora, 
Ont.,  ninth  child,  third  son,  Jeffrey  Dale,  Oct.  28, 
1969.  (One  daughter  and  one  son  deceased.) 

Erisman,  Harry  and  June  (Showalter),  Sun 
Valley,  Calif.,  fifth  son,  James  Stuart,  Oct.  4, 
1969.' 

Horning,  Alvin,  Jr.,  and  Roberta  (Sheeler), 
Fleetwood,  Pa.,  first  child,  Meredith  Kae,  Sept. 
23,  1969. 

Keeler,  Richard  F.  and  Martha  M.  (Risser), 
Baltimore,  Md.,  fourth  daughter,  Kathryn  Elaine, 
Nov.  27,  1969. 

Kropf,  Oliver  and  Shirley  (Zehr),  Bright, 
Ont.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  James  Richard, 
Nov.  5,  1969. 

McGallicher,  Merle  and  Carol  (Harnish), 
Lititz,  Pa.,  first  child,  Eric  Sean,  Dec.  1,  1969. 

Martin,  David  and  Marlene  (Shantz),  Alma, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Mark  Blair,  June  17,  1969. 

Martin,  Ernest  W.  and  Nancy  (Zimmerman), 
Baltimore,  Md.,  first  child,  Kenton  Scot,  Nov. 
15,  1969. 

Martin,  Leo  and  Elsie  (Brubaker),  Elmira, 
Ont  . third  child,  second  daughter,  Phyliss  Ly- 


Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Floyd,  Willis,  and 
Lloyal),  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Esther  Nisly),  26 
grandchildren,  24  great-grandchildren,  7 brothers 
(Arthur,  William,  Edd,  Roy,  Elmer,  Lester,  and 
Ervin),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Emma  Hostetler  and 
Mrs.  Clara  Hostetler).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  son  (Melvin)  and  one  daughter  (Dorothy). 
He  was  a member  of  the  West  Fairview  Church, 
Beaver  Crossing,  Neb.,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Nov.  29,  with  Dale  Oswald  officiating. 

Forman,  Fred,  son  of  Steve  and  Elizabeth 
(Hood)  Forman,  was  born  in  Europe,  Mar.  9, 
1897  died  at  the  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellers- 
ville,  Pa.,  Nov.  27,  1969;  aged  72  y.  8 m.  18  d. 
He  was  married  to  Grace  Helmerzk,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  is  one  brother  (John). 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Jay  C.  Krie- 
bel  Funeral  Home,  Hatfield,  Pa.,  Dec.  1,  with 
Curtis  Bergey  officiating;  interment  in  Franconia 
Cemetery. 

Hahn,  Titus  M.,  son  of  Emanuel  and  Myra 
(Miller)  Hahn,  was  born  at  Denbigh,  Va.,  Nov. 
13,  1906;  died  at  Smithville,  Ohio,  of  a coronary, 
Oct.  6,  1969;  aged  62  y.  10  m.  23  d.  On  Mar. 
31,  1929,  he  was  married  to  Doris  Kurtz,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Wilbur  and 
Richard),  4 grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Raymond, 
Mahlon,  and  Melvin),  and  2 sisters  (Bessie  Schaef- 
er and  Esther  Burkholder).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Oak  Grove  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Gresser  Funeral  Home,  Orrville,  Ohio, 


Oct.  8,  with  Lotus  Troyer  officiating;  interment  in 
Oak  Grove  Cemetery. 

Lichty,  Luella,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jacob  Albrecht,  died  at  the  nursing  home, 
Brunner,  Ont.,  Nov.  7,  1969;  aged  65  y.  Sur- 
viving  arc  her  husband  (Christian  R.  Lichty), 
one  son  (Kenneth),  2 daughters  (Margaret  — 
Mrs.  Allen  Jantzi  and  Dorothy — Mrs.  Edward 
Neeley),  13  grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild, 
8 brothers  (Armond,  Lome,  Ervin,  Harry,  Aaron, 
Amos,  Emanuel,  and  George),  7 sisters  (Sarah 
Mrs.  John  Leis,  Catherine  — Mrs.  William  Ropp, 
Selina  _ Mrs.  Enos  Boshart,  Clara  — Mrs.  Alvin 
Schlegel,  Verna— Mrs.  Carl  Seiman,  Lena  — 
Mrs.  Robert  Shantz,  and  Eileen  — Mrs.  Gordon 
Woolner),  and  her  stepmother  (Mrs.  Mattie 
Albrecht).  Three  sisters  preceded  her  in  death. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Crosshill  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Poole  Church, 
Nov.  10,  with  Moses  H.  Roth  and  Herbert 
Schultz  officiating. 

Mast,  Lana,  daughter  of  Leonard  and  Marilyn 
(Bontrager)  Mast,  was  born  in  Howard  Co.,  Ind., 
June  8,  1950;  died  at  the  Robert  Long  Hospital, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  of  cancer,  Nov.  7,  1969;  aged 
19  y.  4 m.  30  d.  Surviving  are  3 brothers  (Brad- 
ley, Kevin,  and  Brian),  one  sister  (Myra),  and  3 
grandparents  (Mrs.  Elijah  Mast,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Perry  Bontrager).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Howard-Miami  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Nov.  10,  with  Harold  Mast  and  Terry 


nelle,  Oct.  5,  1969. 

Martin,  Mahlon  and  Pearl  Ann  (Erb),  Zurich, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Roxanne,  Dec.  3,  1969. 

Miller,  Glen  and  Carolyn  (Hershberger), 

Shipshewana,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Elaine  Renae,  Feb.  1,  1969;  received  for  adop- 
tion, Nov.  21,  1969. 

Nisley.  Daniel  and  Miriam  (Eberly),  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  first  child,  Darin  Lynn,  Nov.  24, 
1969. 

Prater,  Michael  and  Betty  (Hofstetter), 
Orrville,  Ohio,  first  child,  Matthew  Thomas,  Nov. 
28,  1969. 

Sauder,  Martin  and  Jean  (Slaymaker),  Naza- 
reth, Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Keith  Ronald, 
Mar.  28,  1968;  received  for  adoption,  Dec.  5, 
1969. 

Schell,  Don  and  Eva  (Shoemaker),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  second  daughter,  Lisa  Joy,  Nov.  11,  1969. 

Schroeder,  George  and  Louise  (Reimer), 
Stratford,  Ont.,  first  child,  Philip  George,  Nov. 
24,  1969. 

Schroeder,  Richard  and  Theora  (Pauls),  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  second  child,  first  son,  Michael  Dean, 
Oct.  29,  1969. 

Steckle,  David  and  Carol  (Swartzentruber), 
Zurich,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Karen 
Elaine,  Nov.  3,  1969 

Troyer,  Lloyd  and  Katie  (Miller),  Mio,  Mich., 
fourth  child,  third  daughter.  Lunette  Kay,  Dec. 
1,  1969. 


Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Baecher,  Peter,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
(Zehr)  Baecher,  was  born  in  Woodford  Co.,  111., 
Oct.  24,  1887;  died  at  Foosland,  111.,  Nov.  19, 
1969;  aged  82  y.  26  d.  Surviving  is  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Lizzie  Oyer).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  brother  and  2 sisters.  He  was  a member  of 
the  East  Bend  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Nov.  21,  with  Irvin  Nussbaum  officiat- 
ing, assisted  by  J.  A.  Heiser. 

Burkey,  John  C.,  son  of  Pete  and  Mary 
(Steider)  Burkey,  was  born  at  Milford,  Neb., 
Dec.  15,  1888;  died  at  the  Seward  Memorial 
Hospital,  Nov.  26,  1969;  aged  80  y.  11  m.  11  d. 
On  June  4,  1911,  he  was  married  to  Alma  Troyer, 
who  died  Jan.  11,  1919.  On  Mar.  10,  1921,  he 
was  married  to  Sarah  Burkholder,  who  survives. 
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Burkhalter  officiating;  interment  in  Mast  Ceme- 
tery. 

Sailors,  Martha  Malinda,  daughter  of  Jess 
and  Nancy  Jane  (Bixler)  Lowrey,  was  born  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Sept.  4,  1901;  died  at  the 
Parnell  Park  Nursing  Home,  Fort  Wayne,  lnd., 
of  congestive  heart  failure,  Nov.  30,  1969;  aged 
68  y.  2 m.  26  d.  On  Feb.  26,  1921,  she  was 
married  to  Lemaine  Sailors,  who  died  Jan.  25, 
1959.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Dorothy  — 
Mrs.  Albert  Martin)  and  2 grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Dec.  3,  with  John  C.  King  officiating;  inter- 
ment in  Greenlawn  Memorial  Cemetery. 

Walker,  Jacob  B.,  son  of  Pious  and  Lizzie 
(Cullers)  Walker,  was  born  in  Hardy  Co.,  W.  Va. ; 
died  at  the  hospital  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  follow- 
ing a stroke,  Nov.  22,  1969;  aged  72  y.  Surviv- 
ing are  his  wife  (Martha),  one  daughter  (Grace 
— Mrs.  Roger  Oates),  2 grandchildren,  and  3 
half  sisters  (Bell,  Mrs.  Isadora  Miller,  and  Mrs. 
Tenie  Crider).  He  was  a member  of  the  Salem 
Church,  Baker,  Va.,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Nov.  25,  with  S.  A.  Shank  officiating;  inter- 
ment in  Parker  Cemetery,  Needmore. 

Widrick,  Lynn  Gary,  son  of  Aaron  and  Laur- 
etta (Widrick)  Widrick,  was  born  at  Lowville, 
N.Y.,  Mar.  12,  1953;  died  at  Lowville,  from  in- 
juries received  in  a car  accident,  Nov.  9,  1969; 
aged  16  y.  7 m.  28  d.  Surviving  in  addition  to 
his  parents  are  2 brothers  (Aaron  L.  and  Merle), 
one  sister  (Karen  Jane),  paternal  grandparents 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  E.  Widrick),  and  maternal 
great-grandmother  (Mrs.  Katie  Swartzentruber). 
He  attended  the  Lowville  Conservative  Church 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Croghan 
Conservative  Church,  Nov.  12,  with  Elias  Zehr 
and  Elmer  Moser  officiating. 
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By  Norman  Rohrer 


Religion  in  Review 


The  opportunities  of  1969 — seized  or  neglected  — have 
cast  their  long  shadow  into  history  and  disappeared. 

This  was  the  year  science  gave  man  the  new  realm  of  the 
moon  while  on  earth  the  tides  of  religious  impact  tugged 
at  an  increasingly  reluctant  society. 

The  high  crest  of  the  early  fifties  which  had  swept  record 
numbers  of  people  into  the  churches  became  a backwash  in 
1969  dragging  many  of  them  out  again.  Seventy  percent  of 
adult  Americans  believed  religion  was  losing  its  influence  on 
society. 

The  sweaty  Christianity  of  street  protests  for  civil  rights 
receded  somewhat  in  1969,  turning  stronger  and  stronger 
against  U.S.  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war.  Minorities  con- 
trolled large  movements  and  secured  a big  share  of  atten- 
tion. James  Forman  of  the  National  Black  Economic  Develop- 
ment Conference  struck  a blow  to  white  churchmen  from 
which  they  never  fully  recovered,  demanding  $500  million  in 
“reparations  ’ for  past  sins  of  white  Christians  against  blacks. 
Most  denominations  ignored  him,  but  Forman  did  get  at  least 
$215,000  for  his  conference. 

1969  was  a year  in  which  almost  everyone  seemed  to  be 
spending  his  energies  on  something  other  than  usual.  Prot- 
estant clergymen  raided  the  offices  of  draft  boards  or  har- 
bored AWOL  soldiers;  Catholic  priests  were  preoccupied  with 
thoughts  of  marriage;  the  theater  and  movies  gave  billing  to 
interracial  love,  homosexuality,  and  nudity;  civilians  argued 
and  advised  on  the  strategy  of  war. 

The  population  of  the  world  in  1969  grew  by  about  2.2 
persons  per  second,  132  per  minute,  190,000  per  day,  and 
more  than  3.3  million  a week.  On  July  1 the  world  s popula- 
tion reached  3.551  billion  persons.  The  first  billion  mark  had 
been  reached  about  1800.  The  two  billion  milestone  had  been 
passed  about  1930.  World  population  is  expected  to  pass  the 
four  billion  mark  by  1975. 

Innovations 

In  this  burgeoning  society  of  1969  fertile  minds  provided 
an  array  of  innovations:  a tool  to  compress  recorded  speech 
cut  listening  time  in  half,  designed  “for  wide  application 
in  Christian  education  ; Presbyterians  introduced  the  audio- 
visual sermon;  the  British  Parliament,  disturbed  by  the 
“industrial  disruption’  of  Christmas,  advocated  a fixed  Sun- 
day rather  than  the  traditional  Dec.  25;  biologists,  success- 
ful in  their  attempts  to  remake  a frog,  began  looking  with 
confidence  to  the  day  when  they  can  overhaul  a human 
being  and  give  him  a more  desirable  heredity;  industry  built 
“Clyde  the  Claw”  as  a forerunner  to  machines  that  will 
one  day  assume  all  of  man’s  boring,  dull  labor;  Episcopal- 
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ians  introduced  the  “environmental  eueharist  and  a Cana- 
dian Unitarian  composed  a new  prayer  for  the  Manitoba 
Legislature  which  begins,  “To  whom  it  may  concern.  . . .” 

Scientists  increasingly  struggled  with  the  problem  of  when 
a person  is  officially  dead  and  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion foresaw  “psychological  horrors  if  the  transplanting  of 
human  organs  continues.  Civil  engineers  have  begun  build- 
ing planned  communities  where  one  sanctuary  serves  the 
needs  of  all  religions. 

The  year  saw  a Quaker  enter  the  White  House  and  estab- 
lish ecumenical  worship  services.  A year  in  the  presidency 
made  Richard  Nixon  “a  more  prayerful  man  and  deepened 
his  sense  of  dependence  on  God,”  Evangelist  Billy  Graham 
said. 

Famed  atheist  Madalyn  Murray  O Hair  was  defeated  in  her 
first  try  to  prohibit  prayers  and  Bible  reading  by  U.S.  astro- 
nauts from  being  broadcast  around  the  world  but  she  vowed 
to  fight  harder. 

California  survived  the  predictions  of  mystics  that  in  April 
the  state  would  be  split  from  the  nation  and  slide  into  the 
sea.  Other  headline  grabbers  from  1969:  One  out  of  every 
50  Americans  became  a \ictim  of  crime;  30,000  in  the  Orange 
Bowl  supported  the  teenagers  crusade  for  decency  in  enter- 
tainment; Southern  Baptist  youth  were  told  that  the  U.S.  is 
no  longer  religion-oriented  — not  even  in  the  so-called  Bible 
Belt;  biological  warfare  pursuits  were  officially  abandoned 
by  the  president;  churches  were  urged  to  spur  road  safety; 
64  percent  of  U.S.  adults  drank  alcoholic  beverages;  a New 
York  psychologist  said  people  are  turning  away  from  belief 
in  God  because  childhoods  are  happier  and  death  has  lost 
its  sting. 

The  hands  of  the  doomsday  clock  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Atomic  Scientists,  which  had  stood  at  seven  minutes  until 
“doomsday,”  were  moved  back  when  the  U.S.  Senate  rati- 
fied the  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty.  The  clock  now  shows 
10  minutes  to  go. 

Denomina  tions 

U.S.  churches  owned  $102  billion  worth  of  real  estate,  but 
a United  Presbyterian  education  specialist  predicted  in  1969 
that  the  organizational  structures  of  the  churches  aren’t  go- 
ing to  make  it  to  the  end  of  the  century.  However,  long- 
range  prospects  for  Judeo-Christianity  are  good,  he  allowed.  - 

In  the  current  slough,  major  Protestant  denominations 
and  the  National  Council  of  Churches  suffered  major  funds 
cutbacks  and  liberal  theologians  admitted  the  need  of  some- 
thing beyond  social  justice.  “When  you  come  right  down  to 
where  the  rubber  meets  the  road,  the  evangelical  who  loves 
Jesus  is  the  only  one  who  will  stick  in  the  inner-city  turbu- 
lence, a ghetto  minister  flatly  declared. 

Jargon  — a sort  of  insiders’  language  — was  seen  to  be 
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flourishing  among  ministers,  theologians,  and  laymen  at- 
tempting to  speak  out  to  the  world.  A Pennsylvania  repre- 
sentative offered  a bill  that  would  provide  collective  bar- 
gaining for  workers  in  churches  and  charitable  organizations 
' and  a new  welfare  plan  offered  by  President  Nixon  was  seen 
as  creating  an  opportunity  for  churches  once  again  to  care 
for  the  needy. 

' Although  applicants  to  some  seminaries  have  increased,  it 
was  the  general  feeling  in  1969  that  for  most  students  the 
church  was  the  last  place  they  wanted  to  carry  out  their 
" ministries. 

Ecumenicity 

The  appointment  of  a Southern  Baptist  theologian  by 
Roman  Catholics  to  teach  in  Rome  indicates  the  giant  leaps 
ecumenicity  made  in  1969.  The  year  also  found  nuns  teach- 
T ing  in  a Cincinnati  Episcopal  Sunday  school,  British  pastors 
swapping  pulpits,  the  half-century-old  Associated  Church 
Press  conducting  a joint  convention  with  the  Catholic  Press 

* Association,  and  a Presbyterian-related  university  and 
two  Catholic  colleges  in  Iowa  moving  closer  toward  formal 
merger. 

* At  year’s  end  the  Catholic  Biblical  Association  was  co- 
sponsor of  National  Bible  Week  with  the  American  Bible 
Society.  Six  top  U.S.  Protestant  leaders  were  welcomed  as 

'“my  dear  brothers  in  Christ”  by  Pope  Paul  VI  in  the  Vati- 
can. And  Roman  Catholics  joined  the  executive  staff  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

Education 

The  thrust  of  religion  was  felt  in  the  classroom.  Here  and 
there  local  school  boards  defied  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de- 
„ cree  banning  Bible  reading  and  prayer  in  school  but  the 
court  usually  ignored  them.  A congressman  inserted  a child’s 
prayer  in  the  Congressional  Record  each  day  so  that  school 
officials  in  his  Indiana  district  could  read  it  legally  on  the 
premises;  a New  Jersey  group  arranged  for  public  school 
prayer  before  classes  officially  began.  Other  groups  carried 
out  the  letter  of  the  law,  evidenced  in  a New  Hampshire 
suit  challenging  the  right  of  Gideons  to  place  Bibles  in 
public  schools. 

Americans  United  for  the  Separation  of  Church  and  State 
found  itself  advocating  federal  aid  to  schools  in  impacted 
areas  when  parochial  schools  closed  or  cut  back  their  quota. 
More  and  more  private  and  parochial  schools  were  closed 
in  1969.  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary  schools  shifted 
60,000  students  on  the  public  system  in  a move  that  would 
cost  U.S.  taxpayers  an  estimated  $32,000,000. 

In  keeping  with  the  drift  toward  secularization  Columbia 
University,  believing  that  “a  university  should  not  offer 
official  sponsorship  or  funding  for  denominational  activities,” 
dissolved  its  112-year-old  chaplaincy  post. 

The  hottest  school  issue  of  the  year  revolved  around  sex 
education  in  elementary  schools  prepared  by  SIECUS  (Sex 
Information  and  Education  Council  to  the  United  States). 
Irate  parents  rose  up  in  strength  to  oppose  literal  drawings 
and  words  designed  to  portray  the  reproductive  process  of 
humans  for  youngsters  in  grade  school. 


Missions 

At  least  a dozen  missionaries  were  slain  by  the  people 
they  came  to  bless.  In  other  countries  scores  were  driven 
out.  Ten  were  deported  by  the  National  Parliament  of  India; 
an  Episcopalian  couple  in  Guyana  were  withdrawn  from  a 
hostile  environment;  approximately  1,000  members  of  the 
Jehovah’s  Witnesses  lost  their  homes  as  they  fled  a Zambia 
purge;  the  revival  in  Indonesia  moved  quietly  ahead  and  in 
many  wholesome  strategy  moves  all  over  the  globe  national 
Christians  replaced  missionaries  in  leadership  posts. 

Evangelism 

A poll  of  evangelical  editors  voted  as  the  top  1969  news 
story  the  late-summer  U.S.  Congress  on  Evangelism  at  Min- 
neapolis. The  six-day  congress  gave  evangelicalism  a new 
birth  of  freedom  and  unity  in  America  as  nearly  5,000  dele- 
gates from  95  denominations  in  50  states  gathered  for  the 
effort  which  grew  out  of  the  1966  World  Congress  on  Evan- 
gelism in  Berlin. 

And  on  the  tiny  island  of  Malta  the  first  series  of  sanc- 
tioned evangelistic  crusades  produced  screaming  headlines, 
the  subject  of  justification  by  faith  without  works  being  hot- 
ly debated  in  the  press. 

Notables 

Death  in  1969  took  such  stalwarts  as  Abraham  Vereide, 
founder  of  International  Christian  Leadership;  R.  G.  Le- 
Tourneau,  internationally  known  manufacturer  and  evangel- 
ist; Mrs.  Elizabeth  Strachan,  wife  of  the  late  missionary 
statesman  Kenneth  Strachan;  Harold  B.  Street,  former 
executive  secretary  of  Evangelical  Literature  Overseas; 
Quaker  columnist  Drew  Pearson;  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirk- 
sen,  fighter  for  renewal  of  prayer  in  public  schools;  con- 
troversial clergyman  James  A.  Pike;  and  Clarence  L.  Jordan, 
founder  of  an  interracial  cooperative  farm  in  Georgia. 

The  year  ended  with  a scramble  to  find  ways  of  taking 
the  boredom  out  of  Sunday  worship,  with  emergency  steps 
to  end  hunger,  with  action  to  banish  pollution  of  the  environ- 
ment, and  with  less  attention  to  the  verbiage  of  ecumenicism 
and  more  casual  action.  The  top  executive  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  in  a surprise  move,  proposed  at  year’s 
end  that  the  embattled  NCC  be  scrapped  in  favor  of  a new 
“general  ecumenical  council  embracing  all  major  religious 
bodies  in  the  United  States. 

The  scientific  accomplishments  of  1969  were  indeed  the 
triumphs  of  the  squares,  but  so  were  the  ugly,  brutal  wars 
in  Southeast  Asia,  in  the  Middle  East,  in  Northern  Ireland, 
and  increasingly  among  tribes  of  Africa. 

1969  — what  a year!  The  swell  and  swale  of  religious 
thought  and  action  pushed  and  tugged  at  the  people  living 
on  the  blue-brown  wispy  agate  marble  spinning  beautifully 
in  an  inky  black  universe.  Yet  another  year  the  Lord  de- 
layed His  coming  but  1970  gives  the  opportunity  once  again 
to  sound  the  glories  forth,  earnestly  contending  for  the  faith 
which  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints. 

“When  the  Son  of  man  cometh,  shall  he  find  faith  on  the 
earth?”  □ 
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Nurture  Lookout 


Youth  Ministry  Goals  (I) 

The  Churchwide  Youth  Council  met  again  in  Chicago, 
Dec.  5-7.  The  Council  is  composed  of  the  youth  secretary 
from  each  district  conference,  one  youth  from  each  con- 
ference, and  churchwide  agency  persons  who  give  time  to 
the  youth  program. 

The  meeting  this  fall  was  very  significant  in  that  partici- 
pants spent  a whole  afternoon  thinking  about  the  direction 
that  youth  ministry  ought  to  be  taking  in  the  church  in  the 
1970’s.  The  group  came  up  with  a set  of  goals  which  it  is 
hoped  will  guide  the  relationships  between  youth  and  adults 
in  local  congregations,  district  conferences,  and  in  the  church 
at  large  during  the  next  ten  years. 

This  week  we  present  the  goals  developed  for  youth 
ministry  in  congregational  life.  Next  week  we  will  focus 
on  goals  for  district  conference  and  churchwide  youth  min- 
istries. 

A.  Congregations  should  discover  and  enable  persons 
to  live  with  youth  in  the  1970’s  who  exhibit: 

1.  a personal  experience  with  Jesus  Christ  and  assurance 
of  a positive  faith  relationship 

2.  an  ability  to  give  and  receive  love  in  group  sharing 
and  prayer 

3.  an  ability  to  freely  share  their  faith  to  help  young  people 
become  Christians  and  grow  in  the  Christian  life 

4.  an  ability  to  make  decisions  from  a value  system  which 
is  thoroughly  Christian 

5.  an  ability  to  relate  well  to  many  different  kinds  of  per- 
sons in  different  cultures 

6.  a desire  to  see  persons  in  the  world  through  the  com- 
passionate eyes  of  Jesus. 

B.  Congregations  should  develop  an  approach  and 
method  to  youth  ministry  in  the  1970’s  which  will: 

1.  develop  persons  who  can  lead  a group  and  relate  to 
individuals  within  the  group 

2.  create  structures  to  provide  for  in-depth  relationships 
between  youth  and  adults  in  both  the  church  and  the  home 

3.  develop  the  concept  of  a youth  ministry  team  — pastor, 
adult  partners,  Sunday  school  teachers  — which  will  work  in 
a unified  way  with  young  people 

4.  relate  sensitively  to  dropout  youth 

5.  develop  sympathetic  understandings  and  contacts  with 
young  people  and  adults  in  other  Christian  churches 

6.  develop  ways  for  persons  to  develop  a positive  self- 
identity  both  as  Christians  and  as  Mennonites 

7.  develop  a more  person-centered,  multi-faceted  program 
which  will  more  nearly  meet  the  needs  of  each  individual 

8.  develop  ways  to  do  in  the  congregation  what  Mennonite 
high  schools  are  currently  doing  in  Christian  education. 

— Art  Smoker, 

Secretary  for  Youth  Ministry. 


By  Still  Waters 

Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends. — Jn.  15: 13. 

Fear  of  death  is  so  deep  within  us  that  a greater 
force  still  is  needed  to  overcome  it.  \nd  that  force 
is  love.  Love  casts  out  fear  of  every  kind — fear  of 
failure,  fear  of  reputation,  fear  of  persons,  >es,  fear 
of  death  itself. 

Love  is  w'hat  causes  a mother  to  rescue  her  child 
though  it  means  her  death.  Love  is  what  drives  a 
father  to  rescue  his  drowning  son  though  it  means  his 
own  life.  And  w henever  a person  dies  on  behalf  of  an- 
other we  speak  of  a love  which  is  stronger  than 
life  or  death.  We  know  that  only  love  could  make  such 
demands. 

Tom  Skinner,  black  evangelist,  gave  a passioned 
message  at  the  U.S.  Congress  on  Evangelism,  in  which 
he  pleaded  with  his  white  Christian  brethren  to 
demonstrate  their  love  for  the  blacks.  "I  am  willing, 
he  said,  “to  die  for  you.  Are  you  willing  to  die  for 
me?" 

Skinner,  former  gang  leader  of  the  Harlem  Lords, 
pleaded  for  Christians  to  put  into  practice  a love 
which  will  forget  self,  so  that  regardless  of  the  criticism 
or  alienation  or  even  death  which  might  follow,  they 
would  do  what  love  dictates  in  standing  for  God’s 
truth  and  justice  in  today’s  world. 

Today  demands  love,  Christian  love  which  is  a costly 
love.  It  is  costly  because  it  puts  self  last  and  it  leads 
those  who  have  it  to  lay  down  life  itself  to  save  an- 
other. 


Give  a special  gift  at  this  year’s  end  in  apprecia- 
tion for  God’s  goodness  and  grace  and  to  assist  in 
the  outreach  of  your  church.  Fill  out  coupon  on 
page  1128. 


Wit  and  Wisdom 

Before  television  no  one  ever  knew  what  a headache 
looked  like. 

o o o 

It’s  not  the  minutes  you  take  at  the  table  that  make  you 
overweight  — its  the  seconds. 

o o o 

When  the  doctor  puts  you  on  a strict  diet,  he  usually 
allows  you  to  eat  all  you  like  of  anything  you  don’t  like. 
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Editorials 


Principle  and  Practice 


A Christian  layman,  owner  of  a supermarket,  made  a 
difficult  decision.  He  decided  to  keep  his  market  closed  on 
Sunday  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of  his  competition  re- 
mained open  and  reaped  the  business  of  those  for  whom  Sun- 
day shopping  seemed  suitable  and  convenient. 

Shortly  after  this  policy  went  into  effect  a woman  spoke 
to  him  at  church  one  Sunday  morning,  congratulating  him  on 
his  stand  and  urging  him  to  continue  his  announced  policy. 
That  afternoon  the  grocer  chanced  to  be  passing  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  of  his  competitors,  and  whom  do  you  suppose 
he  saw  emerging  with  a heavily  laden  cart  of  groceries?  You 
guessed  it,  that  same  lady.  ° 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  matter  of  matching  practice  with 
principle  is  simple  or  easy.  That  is  not  the  case.  It’s  tough, 
and  elusive,  and  perplexing.  But  the  gap  between  professed 
principles  and  obvious  practices  is  much  too  wide  today.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  we  are  so  often  labeled  “hypocrites’  and 
“phonies  ? The  situation  calls  to  mind  a sarcastic  comment 
attributed  to  an  anti-Christian  philosopher  of  another  century. 
In  essence  he  said  bluntly,  “You  Christians  don’t  look  very 
redeemed  to  me.’ 

Once  upon  a time  this  did  not  seem  to  matter  quite  so 
much.  What  a man  professed  to  believe  was  taken  as  substan- 
tially true,  and  likely  what  he  really  believed.  “Testimony 
was  treasured  and  readily  accepted.  But  to  whatever  degree 
that  once  was  true  in  bygone  days,  it  is  no  longer  acceptable. 
People  today  are  more  inclined  to  look  at  what  a person 
does  than  what  he  says.  This  is  particularly  true  of  young 
people.  They  are  asking  us  to  live  in  closer  correspondence 
to  the  Christian  ideals  we  profess  or  quit  talking  and  claiming 
so  much.  Their  honesty  is  both  refreshing  and  shattering. 

The  same  can  be  said  about  a particular  church  body.  A 
frequently  asked  question  used  to  be,  “What  stand  does  your 
church  take  on  ...  T whatever  issue  happened  to  be  hot  at 
the  time]  ?”  Sometimes  it  was  possible  to  ask  such  a question 
and  get  a reasonably  acceptable  answer.  But  not  today.  Such 
a question  is  rarely  asked  anymore,  at  least  by  knowledge- 
able persons.  The  question  asked  today  is  more  likely  to  be 
something  like  this,  “What  is  your  church  doing  about  . . .?” 
And  who  would  deny  that  this  is  at  least  in  some  part  a 
change  for  the  better,  not  that  beliefs  don’t  matter,  but  that 
the  world  is  weary  of  words  without  deeds? 

Believe  it  or  not,  “believing  the  doctrine  can  become  a 
substitute  for  actually  committing  one’s  life  to  God  and  living 
in  obedience  to  His  will.  It  happens  all  the  time.  And  I’m 
not  sure  that  any  of  us  are  totally  free  from  this  tendency. 
It  steals  up  on  us  almost  unnoticed. 

The  question  of  just  how  and  why  this  happens  so  frequent- 
ly and  easily  is  worth  asking.  I suspect  that  in  some  cases  at 


least,  the  “conversion’’  experience  has  been  only  verbal  and 
tearful  and  not  deeply  penetrating.  Could  this  happen  in  a 
group  that  scorns  the  custom  of  shaking  the  preacher’s  hand 
in  the  front  of  the  sanctuary  and  insists  upon  an  “altar’’  ex- 
perience? I’m  afraid  it  not  only  can  but  does.  “Going  to  the 
altar’’  can  be  a formality  too!  It  can  become  doing  the  cus- 
tomary and  expected  thing  whether  any  real  spiritual  trans- 
formation takes  place  or  not. 

Words  cost  less  than  deeds.  That  might  also  be  part  of 
the  reason  for  the  gap  between  the  two.  We  may  in  all 
sincerity  believe  that  we  are  committed  to  Christian  prin- 
ciples, but  when  a situation  arises  in  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  implement  them  in  a concrete  situation  that  might 
cost  us  something  in  terms  of  money,  friendship,  or  community 
standing,  we  tend  to  flinch.  It’s  part  of  being  human.  Words 
are  cheap;  deeds  cost. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  renewal  of  the 
church  in  recent  years.  The  aspiration  is  worthy  and  the  need 
is  obvious.  Surely  God  wants  this  to  happen.  Why  is  it  that 
He  has  such  a hard  time  getting  through  to  us?  Is  it  be- 
cause we  are  blind  and  can’t  see  the  discrepancies  between 
what  the  church  commonly  professes  and  what  the  church 
usually  does?  Or  is  it  because  we  see  these  discrepancies  all 
too  easily  but  can’t  bring  ourselves  to  pay  the  price  to  re- 
move them? 

David  Poling  has  written  a quite  unusual  book  under  the 
title,  The  Last  Years  of  the  Church.  The  title  makes  the 
book  sound  pessimistic  but  it  really  isn  t.  The  writer  is  talk- 
ing about  the  last  years  of  the  church  as  it  all  too  commonly 
is  with  this  prominent  gap  between  principles  professed  but 
not  lived  up  to  very  well.  He  believes  a better  church,  truer 
to  its  basic  principles,  is  being  born  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
confused  struggles  of  our  day.  Let  us  hope  he  is  right! 

— Harold  L.  Phillips,  editor  of  Vital  Christianity. 


For  Further  Thought 

It  is  possible  to  be  intensely  jealous  for  one’s  ecclesiastical 
position  while  actually  out  of  touch  with  the  Lord  Himself. 
In  fact,  the  less  place  the  Lord  has,  the  more  important 
one’s  own  place  or  position  becomes. 

o o o 

One  of  the  hardest  forms  of  pride  to  overcome  is  pride  of 
opinion. — D. 


°Daniel  Callahan,  Honesty  in  the  Church  (Scribner,  1965,  p.  25). 
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By  Ralph  E.  Buckwalter 


I Met  God 


Yes,  I did!  But  only  because  God  came  to  me  first.  He 
“took  me”  and  set  me  in  His  way.  Such  knowledge  is  too 
wonderful  for  me,  but  it’s  true. 

Preschool  years  at  Mother  s knee,  Father  s example,  family 
worship  were  formative  and  set  the  mood  for  responding  to 
God’s  visitation. 

Vividly  remembered  is  the  series  of  meetings  at  Pennsyl- 
vania Church  near  Hesston  with  Milo  Kauffman  as  evange- 
list. One  night  while  the  congregation  was  singing  “Just 
as  I am  . . . O Lamb  of  God,  I come,  I rose  to  my  feet 
on  the  final  “come.  It  was  a serious  step  and  I wept. 
But  for  joy  to  feel  my  burden  lifting.  Restitution  for  acts 
of  wrongdoing  followed. 

The  job  was  only  half  done,  however,  until  a miserable 
four  years  later.  Without  difficulty  I remembered  everything 
taken  from  the  local  drugstore  counters,  the  garage  peanut 
machine,  and  individuals.  How  joyfully  swift  the  guilt  was 
removed  when  the  wrongs  were  finally  righted. 

Through  this  experience  and  many  other  crises  of  deci- 
sion and  growth  God,  in  Christ,  has  come  to  me  and 
walked  with  me.  I heard  His  “Come  at  thirteen  when  the 
church  asked  me  to  teach  a class  of  nine-year-olds.  I heard 
His  call  several  years  later  when  Frank  Horst  invited 
several  of  us  Hesston  students  to  help  in  summer  Bible 
school  in  Culp,  Ark.  Again  His  “Come”  as  our  male 
quartet,  the  Victory  Four,  witnessed  in  Newton  jail  and  a 
pool  hall  whose  proprietor  seemed  happy  enough  to  let 

Ralph  E.  Buckwalter  and  family,  formerly  from  Hesston,  Kan.,  serve  in  Obihiro, 
Hokkaido,  Japan. 


us  sing  and  share  our  experiences  with  his  “congregation.” 

I heard  Christ’s  call  at  19  when  “Uncle  Sam”  spoke. 
And  with  eager  anticipation  entered  CPS.  The  first  eight  j 
months  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  helping  con- 
struct the  Deerfield  Dam  was  a mountaintop  experience. 
There  I looked  long  into  God’s  face.  A growth  factor  in  " 
my  Christian  experience  at  this  time  was  the  pure  love  of 
a young  woman  who  came  into  my  life  a year  earlier  at 
school.  This  relationship  was  a source  of  immeasurable  » 
spiritual  uplift  and  resulted  in  a closer  communion  with  God 
during  the  years  of  separation  when  stability  and  soul 
quietness  were  essential. 

After  the  Black  Hills  there  followed  20  months  at  Ypsi- 
lanti  Mental  Hospital,  as  though  descending  into  the  valley 
of  pain  and  brokenness  to  walk  with  Christ  and  be  His  ® 
hands  and  feet.  But  when  Christ  called  again  and  I was 
asked  to  transfer  to  Powellsville,  Md.,  I didn’t  want  to  go. 
The  assignment  was  too  stiff  and  besides  it  would  put  even 
more  mileage  between  my  fiancee  and  myself.  I will  not 
forget  Albert  Gaeddert’s  reply  written  in  response  to  my 
objection.  Before  reading  to  the  end  of  his  letter  I knew  in 
my  heart  what  God  wanted  me  to  do. 

Especially  at  Ypsilanti  I felt  deeply  that  God  was  calling 
me  to  give  my  life  in  His  service.  The  conviction  was 
growing  that  preaching  the  gospel  in  a foreign  country 
should  be  the  work  of  my  life.  This,  I am  sure,  was  the 
deepening  of  the  “romantic  spell”  of  missions  which  held 
me  through  the  stormy  teens.  My  heroes  then  were  mis- 
sionaries and  preachers  — John  and  Betty  Stam,  Uncle 
John  R.  Shank,  and  many  others. 

On  one  of  my  visits  to  La  Junta  where  my  wife-to-be 
was  in  nurse’s  training,  Allen  Erb  encouraged  us  to  pre- 
pare for  the  foreign  mission  field.  Some  time  later,  on  the 
occasion  of  another  visit,  we  publicly  dedicated  our  lives 
to  Christ  for  “full-time”  service.  A year  later  we  received 
a letter  from  J.  D.  Graber  stating  he  had  been  informed  of 
our  interest  and  wanted  to  be  of  help  in  finding  our  place 
of  service.  About  the  same  time  opportunity  was  given  by 
MCC’s  J.  N.  Byler  to  enter  relief  work  in  France.  This 
precipitated  another  major  decision  crisis.  Through  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit,  as  trusted  men  of  more  mature 
experience  were  counseled,  the  decision  was  made  to  go 
to  Goshen  to  finish  college  and  gain  further  theological 
training  before  beginning  overseas  service  as  missionaries. 

With  this  strong  conviction  and  leading  we  set  about 
buying  up  opportunities  during  the  next  three  years  at 
Goshen.  As  we  set  our  faces  to  follow  where  God  might 
lead,  we  were  given  joyful  assurance  that  each  step  would 
be  made  plain.  In  many  ways  Christ  s call  to  us  was 
verified  during  our  Goshen  sojourn.  The  where  and  how 
of  our  future  did  not  concern  us  unduly  until  a few  months 
before  graduation  in  1949.  Our  interests  were  in  the 
Orient.  We  had  thought  we  would  probably  go  to  India, 
possibly  Bihar.  For  a time,  however,  it  looked  as  though 
we  should  go  to  Belgium.  The  need  had  been  presented 
to  us  and  could  not  lightly  be  ignored. 
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But  the  Lord  had  something  else  for  us.  The  circum- 
stances surrounding  our  appointment  to  Japan,  along  with 
Carl  and  Esther  Beck,  at  annual  Mission  Board  meeting 
at  Hesston  in  June  1949,  even  now  cause  us  to  marvel  at 
God’s  ways. 

Isaiah  40  came  alive  for  us  as  we  crossed  the  Pacific 
Ocean  for  the  first  time.  And  God’s  promise,  “He  giveth 
power  to  the  faint  . . . they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord,,” 
we  believed.  Then  the  assurance,  “.  . . they  shall  mount 
up  with  wings  as  eagles.”  We  did!  Anticipating  with  joy 
the  exposure  to  an  ancient  culture  in  ferment,  the 
agony  and  ecstasy  of  learning  the  Japanese  language,  the 
search  for  God’s  placement,  and  the  first  years  of  working 
with  Christ  in  Eastern  Hokkaido. 

Reflecting  on  the  first  66-month  term  in  Japan,  I know 
we  were  “flying  high.  There  was  the  excitement  of  ad- 
venture in  planting  the  church  in  Kushiro.  Christ  was 
there!  He  was  building  His  church  and  we  were  part  of  it! 
It  was  so  much  “fun’  we  could  hardly  stop  to  get  our 
breath,  until  we  had  to  from  physical  exhaustion. 

There  were  tough  experiences.  Growing  pains  as  we  saw 
ourselves  through  others’  eyes.  The  words  of  a young 
Japanese  man  who  came  near  to  Jesus  but  finally  went 
away  disillusioned,  burned  into  my  heart.  The  words  came 
in  a letter  of  appreciation  and  rebuke.  He  said,  “You  are 
safe,  Buck-San,  because  you  hide  behind  the  Word.  You 
always  find  an  answer  in  the  Bible.  Why  don’t  you  come 
down  off  your  pedestal  and  speak  to  me?”  These  were 
hard  words  for  this  “humble  missionary.  “God,  how 
blind  I ve  been  — trying  to  do  the  Holy  Spirit’s  work. 
Teach  me  love,  patience,  and  the  meekness  of  Christ. 

We  sorrowed  too,  for  young  Christians  who  left  their 
first  love,  for  acquaintances  who  never  seemed  to  get  the 
message  clear,  for  the  many  who  never  cared. 

We  were  beginning  to  learn  that  God’s  promise  for  those 
who  “wait  upon  the  Lord”  includes,  “ They  shall  run,  and 
not  be  weary.”  God  was  disciplining  us  for  the  longer 
running  stretch.  I must  confess  there  are  times  of  weariness, 
but  usually  not  from  overwork!  I am  constantly  amazed 
how  physical  tiredness  is  often  transformed  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  prayer  and  sharing  around  the  Word.  God  meets 
us  with  our  brethren  in  praise,  confession,  intercession, 
and  thanksgiving.  And  as  we  try  to  live  together  with 
Him  in  the  world,  God  is  there.  The  result  is  that  we 
experience  renewal;  His  mercy  and  judgment  in  our  com- 
mon life.  God  is  helping  us  be  honest  with  one  another 
in  the  church.  In  failure  and  in  victory  God  is  meeting  us. 
And  I am  glad. 

God  met  us  in  the  birth  of  our  children.  Were  it  not  for 
His  miracle  of  life  none  would  be  with  us  today.  We  often 
praise  Him  for  these  gifts  of  His  love.  When  the  youngest 
and  his  daddy  occasionally  seem  to  be  having  a communi- 
cation problem,  I have  to  call  a stop  for  reflection  which 
always  ends  in  prayer  of  praise  and  confession  — and 
reconciliation  by  His  grace. 

We  thank  God  for  permitting  us  to  be  at  home  here  in 
Japan,  to  belong  here  and  yet  not,  nor  in  North  America. 
He  has  set  us  free  not  to  belong  anywhere,  yet  to  be 


with  Him  everywhere — in  this  community,  through  normal 
neighborhood,  school,  and  church  relationships. 

But  we  are  hearing  Christ’s  call  to  us  today  (to  me,  to 
our  family,  to  the  church).  It’s  the  same  call:  “Come.  . . . 
Follow.  . . . Abide!’’  But  it’s  coming  with  a new  dimension 
or  urgency.  Maybe  I’ve  not  really  been  running  with 
Jesus.  Ahead  sometimes,  way  out  of  sight.  Or  stumbling 
off  the  turf,  taking  “coffee  breaks  ”! 

I hear  Christ  calling  me  to  be  with  Him  where  He  is 
working  to  get  through  to  persons,  families,  groups  of 
families.  And  when  I’m  “abiding  the  Holy  Spirit  does 
amazing  things  in  a multitude  of  “small  happenings’  that 
add  up  to  harvest,  sown  in  tears  and  reaped  with  joy. 

There’s  yet  another  promise  for  those  who  “wait  upon 
the  Lord,”  who  have  tried  their  wings  and  are  running 
with  Him.  “They  shall  walk,  and  not  faint.”  Now  is 
running  time!  And  if  the  Lord  gives  us  another  20  years, 
and  more,  to  run  with  Him  here  in  Japan,  we  know  He 
will  give  stamina  for  the  long  walk  of  faith  and  hope 
through  the  “golden  years  and  into  commencement.  ' J 


It  Happened  on  Sunday 

By  Doug  Hostetter 

God  is  dead; 

He  died  this  morning. 

It  was  a shame  it  had  to  happen  on  Sunday. 
You  see, 

His  mother  was  a kind  of  refugee. 

She  was  brought,  last  month, 
to  Tam  Ky; 

Had  to  be  registered,  they  said. 

But  then 

somebody  forgot, 
or  was  it  that 

the  refugee  chief 
wanted  a Honda ? 

It  was  too  bad  he  never  met 
the  Americans; 

they  might  have  helped, 
but 

they  had  reports  to  write. 

He  did  meet  a preacher  once 
and  a priest. 

They  sang  and  prayed. 

But  that  wasn’t  why  he  died. 

He  was  just  cold  and  hungry. 

It  was  a shame  it  had  to  happen 
on  Sunday. 
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When 

a Community 
Cares 


Mark  Lehman,  pastor  at  Rehoboth  Mennonite  Church. 


MARK  LEHMAN:  Two  weeks  ago  our  church  council  met 
to  plan  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Rehoboth  congregation 
scheduled  for  July  13.  One  brother  said,  ‘Well,  we  certainly 
must  include  some  testimonies  that  incorporate  the  unique- 
ness and  outreach  of  our  church.  He  recalled  his  own  ex- 
perience when  he  was  down  and  out  and  not  trusted  by 
a lot  of  people. 

But  then  he  was  “brothered  by  some  of  the  Rehoboth 
people.  He  was  “brothered’  by  Tobe  Schmucker  of  Hope 
Rescue  Mission  in  South  Bend  and  his  staff  of  doctors  and 
others  who  worked  with  him  there.  Speaking  of  his  con- 
version experience,  he  said  he  was  like  dirty  wash  that 
came  out  clean.  When  lives  change,  conditions  change. 

Our  community  65  miles  south  of  Chicago  is  young, 
underdeveloped,  and  comprised  of  8,000  people.  Each  per- 
son there  is  somebody,  and  a number  have  a vision  for 
improvements  in  the  community.  I will  just  lift  out  two. 

One  of  our  problems  is  the  seemingly  impossible  road 
situation.  The  mud  on  these  Iowa  roads  can  give  you  a 
little  idea,  then  multiply  it  three  times  and  you  can  visualize 
what  Sister  Taylor  goes  through  to  work  many  times 
during  the  year. 

The  second  is  the  limited  medical  services.  I’ll  never  for- 
get visiting  a home  where  a child  had  just  died.  I was 
asked  to  carry  this  child  to  the  car  and  then  take  the  family 
to  the  hospital.  Some  of  the  hospital  personnel  asked,  “Why 
is  this  going  on  in  Kankakee  County,  this  close  to  Chicago, 
this  close  to  affluence?’’ 

Some  developments  have  been  taking  place,  and  one  of 
the  persons  involved  in  this  struggle  is  Mrs.  Ireland.  She 
has  driven  her  car  up  and  down  those  roads  knocking  on 
people’s  doors.  She  has  tried  to  sell  them  a bill  of  goods. 
She  will  tell  very  briefly  what  her  part  has  been  in  the 
dri  ve  for  a medical  center. 

Mark  Lehman  and  team  from  Rehoboth  Mennonite  Church  in  St.  Anne,  111., 
spoke  during  the  July  5 morning  witness  input  at  Mission  '69  in  Kalona,  Iowa. 


By  Members  of  Rehoboth  Mennonite  Church, 
St.  Anne,  Illinois 

MRS.  IRELAND:  When  I was  asked  to  campaign  in  my  part 
of  the  woods,  at  first  I said  I didn  t want  any  part  of  it. 
But  when  the  Lord  steps  in,  you  can  t say  no.  I went  about 
the  neighborhood  knocking  on  doors,  expecting  to  be  shut 
out.  Surprisingly  enough,  people  really  responded. 
LEHMAN:  What  response  did  you  get  from  the  people? 
You  were  there  after  their  money. 

IRELAND:  Yes,  and  this  is  why  I expected  to  be  turned 
down.  People  usually  say  they  don’t  have  money,  but  it 
came  from  somewhere.  I contacted  people  I d never  seen 
before.  I really  believe  people  responded  because  of  the 
very  pressing  need  for  medical  facilities. 

We  are  talking  at  Mission  69  about  being  brothers.  Not 
only  can  you  be  a brother,  but  you  can  be  a sister  too.  We 
need  doctors  and  nurses. 

LEHMAN:  If  I were  to  ask  the  people  in  our  community 
what  is  the  number  one  physical  need,  a loud  verbal  chorus 
would  reply,  “Roads!  Roads!  We  need  roads!  Mrs.  Taylor 
is  a person  who  knows  what  it  is  to  get  stuck  and  be 
stranded  while  trying  to  get  to  work.  She  instigated  the 
writing  of  petitions  to  many  different  places.  She  has  trav- 
eled around  persuading  people  to  work  at  this  problem. 
She  has  talked  with  the  county  and  township  road  com- 
missioners trying  to  get  them  on  the  ball.  She  wants  to 
share  some  of  her  adventures. 

MRS.  TAYLOR:  I’ve  lived  in  this  community  26  years 
and  I’ve  seen  many  new  homes  erected  here.  But  so 
many  times  people  have  had  to  leave  their  cars  and  walk 
a half  mile  or  a mile  to  work. 

One  road  was  scheduled  to  be  blacktopped,  but  all  the 
owners  along  the  road  had  to  sign  in  order  to  trigger  this 
process.  Two  families  living  in  Chicago  who  owned  land 
along  the  road  refused  to  sign.  The  supervisor  had  gone  to 
them  to  persuade  them  to  sign.  I don’t  think,  however, 
that  he  ever  talked  to  them  personally.  So  our  pastor  in- 
vited me  and  another  dear  sister  to  accompany  him  to 
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Chicago  to  see  these  people.  We  went  and  they  invited  us 
in.  The  man  was  getting  ready  for  work  and  he  said  he 
didn’t  have  time  to  sign  anything.  But  he  did  sign  and 
this  is  why  I think  like  Esther  of  the  Old  Testament.  She 
asked  everyone  to  pray  while  she  went  in  to  the  king. 
She  said,  “If  I perish,  I perish.”  So  we  went  as  brothers, 
not  as  judges,  and  we  got  results.  Q 


Christmas  Sharing  in  July 

By  Naswood  and  Bertha  Burbank 


December,  and  our  little  boys  still  think  the  house  must  be 
a pleasant  dream.  So  do  we!  Our  Navaho  friends  continue 
to  touch  the  walls,  and  admire  the  beauty  and  conveniences, 
and  marvel  that  people  would  travel  that  far  and  that  peo- 
ple would  give  that  much  money  — just  to  help  someone. 

Our  church  people  suggested  a potluck  fellowship  and 
house  dedication  service;  so  we  shared  in  this  on  Sept.  13. 
Very  fittingly,  Stanley  Weaver  led  the  dedication  ceremony. 

Many  thanks  to  the  VS  unit,  and  to  many  of  you  who  are 
sharing  to  make  this  house  a reality.  Next  to  the  Christ 
Child  Himself,  it’s  the  nicest  Christmas  present  we  ever 
received!  O 


The  unit  from  left  to  right:  Dan  and  Clara  Miller,  Clyde  Begly, 
Tobias  Yoder,  Ora  and  Frieda  Troyer,  Arley  Sommers,  and  David, 
Gerry,  and  Donald  Hostetler.  They  are  standing  by  the  hogan  they 
lived  in.  It  is  a hogan  similar  to  the  one  we  used  to  live  in.  To  the 
left  of  the  hogan  is  Dan  Miller’s  trailer.  Not  on  the  picture  is  David 
Hostetler’s  tent  camper. 


The  VS  unit  arrived  on  the  Navaho  reservation  in  the 
hottest  days  of  summer.  We  know  it  didn’t  feel  like  Christ- 
mas weather  then.  Those  who  came  could  tell  you  that, 
and  they’d  probably  put  the  emphasis  on  the  hot.  In  spite 
of  this,  and  in  spite  of  a few  inconveniences,  they  worked 
from  dawn  until  dusk.  Yet  they  could  always  find  time  some- 
how to  relax  and  fellowship  with  us  and  our  Indian  friends. 
Mike  and  Tim  thought  the  bike  races  with  Ora  Troyer  and 
Tobias  Yoder  were  fun! 

We  recommend  this  VS  unit  to  anyone.  They  were  the 
best! 

We  moved  into  the  new  house  on  Sept.  11.  Now  it  is 


Our  new  house 


You-A  Cut  Tree? 

By  Willis  L.  Breckbill 

Christmas  Day  is  past.  The  trees  still  hold  their  lights. 
They  are  getting  dry.  They  show  the  truth.  They  have 
been  cut  from  their  roots  and  without  their  roots  they 
cannot  remain  alive. 

God  said  man’s  life  is  like  that  of  a blade  of  grass  which 
grows  up  and  then  is  cut  down  and  withers  as  if  it  has  been 
thrown  in  an  oven.  The  flowers  grow  up  and  bloom  but 
are  short-lived.  Jesus  talked  of  their  beauty  when  He  said 
even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these. 

Sometimes  hour  stretches  on  hour  and  time  drags.  For 
others  time  moves  so  rapidly,  there  is  so  much  unfinished 
work  that  it  would  be  great  if  in  some  weeks  there  were 
extra  days.  Especially  if  this  could  happen  during  the 
Christmas  rush.  But  now  Christmas  is  over  and  most  can  re- 
turn to  a more  comfortable  schedule. 

But  one  fact  remains.  Life  is  short.  Moses  is  attributed 
with  saying,  “The  years  of  our  life  are  threescore  and  ten, 
or  even  by  reason  of  strength  fourscore;  yet  their  span  is 
but  toil  and  trouble;  they  are  soon  gone,  and  we  fly  away.” 

Most  can  attest  to  the  fact  that  they  have  their  toil 
and  trouble,  but  it  is  difficult  to  consider  life’s  shortness. 
What  shall  we  do  about  the  short  life?  With  better  medi- 
cines and  hospitals  we  live  longer,  but  even  so,  life  is  short 
when  compared  with  the  course  of  history. 

How  can  we  make  the  best  of  our  days?  Some  say,  “Eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry,”  or  “Enjoy  yourself,  it’s  later  than  you 
think.”  These  slogans  are  popular  but  misleading. 

In  the  first  place,  this  attitude  does  not  consider  others. 
It  is  a philosophy  of  selfishness.  I am  the  most  important 
and  what  pleases  me  and  makes  me  happy  is  best.  Look  out 
for  yourself.  This  is  seldom  a happy  and  fulfilling  life. 

In  the  second  place,  it  does  not  consider  God.  It  is  He  that 
made  us  and  not  we  ourselves.  We  are  His  by  creation.  It 
does  not  consider  Christ.  He  died  for  the  sins  of  all  men  so 
that  they  can  find  forgiveness  and  life.  If  you  refuse  Him, 
you  make  His  life  and  death  of  no  effect  to  you.  Paul  wrote, 
“You  are  not  your  own;  you  were  bought  with  a price.  So 
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glorify  God  in  your  body.” 

In  the  third  place,  it  does  not  really  consider  oneself. 
It  is  concerned  about  the  immediate  but  does  not  take  into 
account  the  rest  of  this  life  or  eternity.  A man  may  drink 
up  his  money  and  not  have  any  until  the  next  paycheck. 
A youth  may  try  something  for  kicks  and  find  himself  behind 
bars  with  a lifelong  criminal  record.  The  Bible  clearly 
informs  us  that  all  must  appear  before  Christ  the  judge,  and 


there  we  will  receive  an  eternal  life  or  death  sentence. 
Eternity  is  too  long  a time  to  ignore. 

Paul  wrote,  “For  we  know  that  if  the  earthly  tent  we  live 
in  is  destroyed,  we  have  a building  from  God,  a house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.”  If  life  seems 
short,  it  is  because  it  is.  But  we  need  not  be  like  that  cut 
Christmas  tree.  Our  roots  can  be  in  God  and  our  life  can 
be  eternal. 


Items  and  Comments 


Churches — Protestant  churches  in  particu- 
lar— must  share  the  blame  in  the  rise  in 
crime  throughout  Texas. 

The  words  were  those  of  the  director 
of  the  state  prison  system,  Dr.  George  Beto. 

The  Lutheran  leader  told  judges  at  a 
convention  in  San  Antonio  that  too  many 
churches  have  become  “middle-class  social 
organizations"  which  do  little  to  prevent 
crime  in  low-income  areas. 

They  fail  to  reach  a large  part  of  our 
population,"  Dr.  Beto  said. 


A leading  conservative  theologian  has 
called  on  evangelical  Christians  to  break 
out  of  their  cultural  isolation"  and  “march 
and  sing  our  faith  in  the  open  mart.” 
Otherwise,  asserted  Dr.  Carl  F.  H.  Hen- 
ry, we  may  find  ourselves  so  much  on  the 
margin  of  the  mainstream  movements  of 
modern  history  that  by  1975  ours  will  be 
virtually  a Dead  Seas  Caves  community;  our 
supposed  spiritual  vitalities  will  be  known 
only  to  ourselves  and  publicly  we  will  be 
laughed  at  as  a quaint  but  obsolescent 
remnant  from  the  past.” 

He  called  for  involvement  in  education 
and  social  issues,  while  strengthening  evan- 
gelism based  on  the  Bible  as  “the  Word 
of  God  written." 

“If  while  evangelizing  we  abandon  edu- 
cation to  alien  philosophies,  we  shall  abet  a 
climate  that  condemns  Christianity  as  a re- 
ligion for  anti-intellectuals  only,”  Dr.  Henry 
warned. 

If  Christians  are  silent  about  social  prob- 
lems, he  said,  “even  some  pagans  will  now 
respond  as  Christians  ought  to,  while  others 
will  exploit  the  valleys  of  discontent  for 
political  advantage  or  personal  benefit.” 

The  Inter-Lutheran  Commission  on  Wor- 
ship has  released  the  first  edition  in  a series 
of  “fascicles  of  hymns”  dedicated  to  the 
“contemporary  situation.” 

The  new  hymns  are  no  longer  limited  to 
agricultural  settings,  the  commission  said. 
God  s presence  is  also  recognized  in  the 
urbanized  industrial  centers.  For  example, 
in  this  hymn: 

Engines  and  steel! 

Loud  pounding  hammers 


Sing  to  the  Lord  a new  song! 

Limestone  and  beams! 

Sing  to  the  Lord  a new  song! 

He  has  done  marvelous  things. 

I too  will  praise  Him  with  a new  song! 

Classrooms  and  labs! 

Loud  boiling  test  tubes 

Sing  to  the  Lord  a new  song! 

Athlete  and  band! 

Loud  cheering  people 

Sing  to  the  Lord  a new  song! 

He  has  done  marvelous  things. 

I too  will  praise  Him  with  a new  song! 

Roy  Wilkins,  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  (NAACP),  has  written  Protestant, 
Catholic,  and  Jewish  leaders  to  urge  them 
to  reject  demands  for  “reparations”  and  to 
give  money  to  those  who  “promote  real 
change  within  the  democratic  structure.” 
No  amount  of  reparations  conceivably 
payable  by  the  nation’s  churches  can  either 
compensate  for  the  Negro’s  wrongs  or  bring 
him  into  the  just  and  equal  society  he 
seeks,”  said  Mr.  Wilkins.  “In  the  terms  in 
which  the  reparations  idea  has  been  pro- 
claimed, therefore,  it  is  a snare  and  a de- 
lusion whose  inevitable  failure  would  have 
disastrous  consequences.” 

Mr.  Wilkins  said  that  the  NAACP  was 
not  absolving  the  churches  of  their  obli- 
gation “to  effect  sweeping  change  within” 
and  to  give  saerificially  to  overcome 
racism. 


Seven  of  the  ten  largest  Sunday  schools  in 
the  U.S.  are  in  north  central  industrial 
states  within  a radius  of  500  miles  from  Cin- 
cinnati, according  to  the  annual  Sunday 
School  Report  of  Christian  Life  magazine, 
published  in  Wheaton,  111. 

Of  the  ten  schools,  nine  have  pastors  from 
the  South  who  are  actively  involved  in  the 
Christian  education  program.  Churches  with 
the  largest  enrollments  emphasize  evangelism 
rather  than  social  action,  according  to  the 
report. 

All  but  one  of  the  largest  schools  are  Bap- 
tist, six  of  the  ten  being  affiliated  with  the 
Baptist  Bible  Fellowship.  Largest  Sunday 
school  in  the  U.S.  is  that  of  Akron  (Ohio) 


Baptist  Temple.  It  has  an  average  atten-  > 
dance  of  5,763,  according  to  Mr.  Towns. 

Second  in  size  is  the  independent  High- 
land Park  Baptist  church,  Chattanooga,  with 
4,821  average  attendance.  Third  is  First  ' 
Baptist  Church  (Southern),  Dallas,  Tex., 
with  4,371.  Dr.  W.  A.  Criswell,  president 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  is  pas- 
tor of  the  Dallas  congregation. 

In  assessing  his  findings  regarding  all  50 
Sunday  schools,  Mr.  Towns  wrote  of  the 
sponsoring  churches:  <■ 

"In  each  the  Sunday  school  is  well  meshed 
with  the  church:  pupils  are  systematically 
enrolled  and  followed  up.  The  teacher- 
pupil  ratio  is  high,  the  best  teachers  teach 
the  largest  classes.  . . . Weekly  teachers’ 
meetings  are  held  and  a large,  paid  Chris- 
tian education  staff  replaces  the  voluntary 
board  of  Christian  education.” 

Mr.  Towns  also  noted  that  seven  of  the  F 
top  ten  publish  most  of  their  own  literature. 
Emphasis  is  upon  the  Bible  as  the  inspired 
Word  of  God.  ...” 


1 he  American  Bible  Society  has  published 
its  first  paperback  version  of  the  entire  Old 
and  New  Testaments. 

Issued  in  the  King  James  Version,  the 
volume  will  sell  for  60  cents.  Called  The 
Way  of  Life,  it  is  especially  designed  for 
people  in  hospitals,  camps,  prisons,  and 
other  institutions. 

In  1966,  the  Society  published  a paper-  ^ 
back  New  Testament  in  modern  English. 

To  date,  the  Today's  English  Version  has  . 

sold  more  than  17  million  copies. 

* * ° 

One  customer  out  of  every  ten  entering 
a Manhattan  department  store  stole  some- 
thing before  leaving. 

So  reported  Saul  D.  Astor,  president  of  a 
125-man  company  specializing  in  helping 
factories  and  stores  to  reduce  thefts  by 
employees. 

This  doesn  t mean  one  in  every  ten 
Americans  is  a thief,  Astor  told  the  New 
torh  Times,  because  each  store  is  differ- 
ent and  each  city  is  different.  But  the 
researcher  admitted  the  number  of  shop- 
lifters discovered  was  far  higher  than  he 
would  have  expected. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

Consultation  on  Conscience 
and  Conscription 


According  to  the  newly  adopted  “Guide- 
lines” for  the  MCC  Peace  Section,  the  Sec- 
tion is  to  annually  call  a General  Assembly 
“to  renew  Peace  Section  and  related  con- 
cerns.” This  year  the  assembly  discussed 
questions  relating  to  continuing  national 
draft. 

About  165  persons  responded  to  the  gen- 
eral invitation.  One  third  of  those  in  atten- 
dance were  college-age  persons  who  were 
immediately  involved  in  the  Selective  Ser- 
vice process.  Persons  from  the  major  Men- 
nonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  churches 
attended.  Nearly  everyone  participated  in 
the  discussions  either  in  small  groups  or  in 
the  total  body. 

The  consultation  opened  with  Peace  Sec- 
tion Chairman  William  Keeney  reflecting  on 
the  agonies  of  being  a World  War  II  con- 
scientious objector.  John  A.  Lapp,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Peace  Section,  outlined 
some  of  the  issues  the  assembly  should 
focus  on.  Some  of  the  questions  he  asked 
included:  What  is  the  meaning  of  Christian 
obedience  in  a conscription  state?  How  do 
we  make  our  refusal  to  participate  in  war  a 
witness  to  the  peace  that  God  wills  for  all 
men?  What  responsibilities  does  the  church 
have  toward  its  draft-age  brethren?  What 
obligations  does  the  church  have  to  con- 
scientious objectors  outside  the  brotherhood? 
Should  we  strive  to  reform  or  repeal  con- 
scription? 

The  real  debate  was  sparked  by  the  four 
draft-age  men  who  spoke  on  “Why  I Chose 
Voluntary  Service;  Earning  Alternative  Ser- 
vice; Resistance;  Noncombatant  Service.” 
This  debate  Carried  over  into  the  next 
day’s  encounter  with  the  major  papers. 
J R.  Burkholder  of  Goshen  College  spoke 
on  “Christ  / Conscience  / Church  / Con- 
scription’ and  James  Juhnke  of  Bethel  Col- 
lege spoke  on  “Conflicts  and  Compromises 
of  Mennonites  and  the  Draft:  An  Interpre- 
tive Essay.  Both  of  these  men  called  the 
church  as  a brotherhood  to  wrestle  with  the 
problems  at  hand  and  to  find  a common 
witness. 

Delton  Franz,  Washington  representative 
of  the  Peace  Section,  described  “The  Na- 
tional Debate  over  the  Draft.”  The  timeli- 
ness of  the  address  was  apparent  as  this 
was  the  day  the  U S.  Senate  passed  the  bill 
enabling  the  president  to  draft  19- year-olds 
first  on  a lottery  basis. 

The  assembly  was  a consultative  not  a 
legislative  body.  There  was  a nearly  unani- 


mous consensus  that  some  message  from  the 
body  should  be  addressed  to  “Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  churches  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  as  well  as  to  other 
groups  of  persons.  The  message  is  offered 
to  the  church  as  an  aid  for  their  own  dis- 
cussion and  decision-making.  The  consulta- 
tion reaffirmed  past  statements  on  peace, 
war,  and  conscription,  once  more  urged  the 
abolition  of  conscription,  and  observed  that 
the  Christian  vocation  transcends  the  de- 
mands of  government.  Noncooperation  with 
military  conscription  was  recognized  “as  a 
valid  expression  of  nonconformity  and 
peacemaking  and  urged  brotherly  assistance 
“in  event  of  prosecution,  imprisonment,  and 
other  costs  of  discipleship.” 

A special  concern  of  the  consultation  was 
that  the  “burden  of  objection  to  war  and 
militarism  be  accepted  as  “the  responsibil- 
ily  of  the  entire  brotherhood  and  not  only 
the  young  who  face  the  responsibility  of 
conscription. 

The  Peace  Section  is  preparing  a booklet 
(available  about  Feb.  1)  to  consist  of  the 
major  addresses  at  the  consultation  along 
with  the  “Message”  which  will  hopefully  be 
used  as  a discussion  guide  in  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  congregations. 

Urban  Youth  Retreat  Held 

At  Black  Rock  Retreat,  Quarry ville,  Pa., 
110  youth  gathered  for  a retreat  Nov.  28-30. 
The  youth,  primarily  Negro  and  Puerto 
Rican,  came  from  Harrisburg,  York,  Read- 
ing, New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Lincoln 
University,  and  Washington,  D.C. 

The  retreat  provided  opportunity  to 
develop  friendships,  to  become  aware  of 
opportunities  for  education  and  service,  and 


Urban  Youth  Retreat  at  Black  Rock  — Novem- 
ber 1969. 


to  grow  in  spiritual  commitment. 

On  Saturday  forenoon  the  group  visited 
Lincoln  University,  toured  the  facilities,  and 
listened  to  a discussion  on  college  admis- 
sion procedures  by  an  admissions  counselor. 
During  the  afternoon  several  teams  compet- 
ed in  a basketball  tournament. 

Richard  Pannell,  pastor  of  the  Seventh 
Avenue  Mennonite  Church  in  Harlem,  New 
York  City,  served  as  director.  Resource 
persons  were  John  Powell,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Mennonite  Church’s  Urban 
Racial  Council,  and  Hubert  Brown,  student 
at  Goshen  College.  Powell  and  Brown 
talked  to  the  group  about  college  entrance 
requirements,  about  draft  counseling  pro- 
cedures, and  led  the  group  in  worship  and 
in  evaluation  of  their  spiritual  commitment. 

Youth  Leaders  Tool  Up 
for  Their  Tasks 

During  the  week  of  Dec.  1-5  the  Hesston 
College  campus  was  the  meeting  point  for 
34  Voluntary  Service  unit  leaders.  These 
leaders  came  from  1 1 different  states  and 
represented  135  Voluntary  Service  workers. 
They  came  for  the  opening  session  Monday 
evening  and  started  back  toward  their  front 
line  of  action  on  Friday  afternoon. 

This  was  not  a vacation  week  for  this 
group.  It  was  not  planned  as  such,  nor  did 
it  result  in  being  that.  The  hours  were  not 
vacation  hours;  for  example,  Tuesday’s 
session  began  at  8:00  a.m.,  and  the  day’s 
work  was  not  finished  until  after  10:30  p.m. 
These  were  workdays  with  few  moments 
for  nonessentials. 

Roy  Yoder,  Acting  Secretary  of  Relief 
and  Service  for  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Elkhart,  helped  the  group  to  see 
why  they  needed  to  “tool  up  for  “Serving 
in  a New  Age.  He  pointed  to  some  of  the 
outstanding  characteristics  of  this  New  Age. 
He  said  that  “there  is  a great  uncertainty 
of  what’s  right  and  wrong  ; that  “we  live 
in  a time  when  there  is  instant  communica- 
tion of  ideas  and  events”;  and  that  “the 
youth  population  is  increasing  so  much  that 
by  1972  one  half  of  the  eligible  voters  will 
be  25  or  under.  Because  of  these  and 
other  factors  the  work  of  the  Voluntary 
Service  units  needs  careful  planning  and 
prayerful  consideration.  The  task  is  large 
and  the  needs  are  urgent. 

It  was  the  task  of  Harlan  Steffen,  a 
pastor  from  the  Wawasee  Lakeside  Chapel 
at  Syracuse,  Ind.,  to  strengthen  the  Chris- 
tian faith  of  the  group.  He  cited  the  human 
tendency  of  each  person  to  become  pessi- 
mistic about  the  future  and  discouraged 
when  faced  with  difficulty.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  Bible  is  very  clear  that  the  Chris- 
tian is  to  be  optimistic  about  the  future 
and  is  to  be  happy  even  amidst  trying  situa- 
tions. This  is  because  God  is  at  work  and 
can  use  the  worst  of  life’s  happenings  as  a 
means  of  accomplishing  something  good. 
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An  important  part  of  the  training  sessions 
was  the  part  led  by  John  Lederach,  pastor 
of  students  at  Hesston  College.  He  led  the 
group  in  discovering  the  importance  of  re- 
lating to  others  in  a personal  way  and  in 
learning  how  this  can  be  done  effectively. 
This  was  done  by  means  of  activities  and 
conversations  within  the  group.  Following 
each  activity  there  was  a time  of  reflection 
and  evaluation  of  what  had  happened. 
At  the  close  of  the  day  the  entire  group 
shared  in  one  of  the  most  meaningful 
“prayer  meetings”  that  they  had  ever 
experienced. 

As  the  group  of  leaders  returned  to  their 
tasks,  they  did  so  with  a new  awareness  of 
the  resources  which  God  s Spirit  provides. 
They  had  seen  their  tasks  from  a new 
perspective.  There  was  renewed  enthusiasm 
and  rededication.  They  are  now  “Serving 
in  This  New  Age.” 

Youth  Challenged 
in  Agriculture 

A father-and-son  agricultural  banquet 
was  held  at  Willow  Valley  Motor  Inn, 
Willow  Street,  Pa.,  Nov.  21.  Approximately 
110  attended  the  banquet,  a special  effort 
to  stimulate  interest  in  agricultural  develop- 
ment among  Mennonite  youth. 

Vern  Preheim,  MCC  Africa  Director, 
outlined  the  problem  of  hunger  and  starva- 
tion on  an  international  level.  He  also 
shared  statistics  reflecting  the  need,  and 
communicated  the  urgency  of  the  problem. 

Wilmer  Dagen,  Assistant  VS  Director  for 
Eastern  Board,  shared  his  experiences  as 
a VS-er  in  agricultural  education.  He  re- 
cently returned  from  three  years  in 
Honduras  and  Guatemala. 

Getahun  Dilebo,  a worker  from  the  Meser- 
ete  Kristos  Church,  Ethiopia,  presently  study- 
ing at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  talked 
about  the  need  for  improving  agricultural 
practices  in  developing  countries.  He  pointed 
out  that  Mennonites,  who  have  been  farm- 


Vern  Preheim  (left)  and  Getahun  Dilebo, 
speakers  at  the  Father-Son  Agricultural  Ban- 
quet at  Willow  Valley,  November  1969. 


ers  and  peace  lovers,  sought  to  help  Africa 
by  sending  only  teachers,  doctors,  and 
missionaries;  that  they  sent  no  farmers,  yet 
farmers  are  most  needed.  He  closed  his 
message  with  the  piercing  question,  “Who 
will  feed  my  people? 

Don  Kraybill,  Youth  Director  for  Lan- 
caster Conference,  led  the  group  in  think- 
ing through  to  their  responses.  Kraybill 
reminded  the  youth  that  soon  Lancaster 
Conference  will  have  few  farmers  because 
of  urbanization;  he  urged  that  the  time  to 
respond  is  immediately  through  Pax  service, 
through  overseas  VS,  and  by  pursuing  agri- 
cultural education  in  preparation  for  long- 
term agricultural  mission  assignments.  To 
each  father  he  presented  a packet  of  agri- 
cultural materials. 

“Crusade  Against  Hunger,”  a film  pre- 
pared by  Agricultural  Missions,  was  present- 
ed. During  a discussion  period  both  fathers 
and  sons  expressed  gratitude  for  the  new 
challenge  put  to  them  — the  several  possi- 
bilities for  becoming  involved  in  international 
agricultural  mission  work. 

The  banquet  was  sponsored  by  the  Youth 
Service  Committee  of  the  Lancaster  Con- 
ference. 


Study  Furlough 


David  Hostetler 


David  and  Rosanna 
Hostetler  and  family, 
missionaries  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Elkhart,  arrived 
from  Brazil  on  Dec.  2 
for  an  extended  fur- 
lough. 

Dave  plans  to  com- 
plete a doctorate  in 
Mass  Communications 
at  Syracuse  University, 

Syracuse,  N.Y.,  during 
the  next  two  to  three  years.  He  will  be 
available  for  limited  speaking  engagements 
which  may  be  arranged  through  the  Elk- 
hart Board  Deputation  Office. 

The  Hostetlers  first  went  to  Brazil 
in  1955  and  have  lived  in  the  city  of 
Campinas  in  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo.  Most 
recently  Dave  served  as  the  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Associacao  Evangelica  Menon- 
ita  (Evangelical  Mennonite  Association),  a 
nationally  orientated  association  of  pastors, 
both  Brazilian  and  German,  and  Mennonite 
missionaries.  The  association  coordinates 
the  mission  work  within  Brazil  placing 
workers,  inviting  missionaries  to  return, 
and  administering  the  annual  budget.  Cecil 
Ashley  is  the  newly  elected  executive  secre- 
tary. Dave  has  also  served  as  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Camera  de  Literatura 
Evangelica  de  Brasil  (Council  of  Christian 
Literature  for  Brazil). 

There  are  14  churches  — including  three 
German  Mennonite  churches  — related  to 
the  National  Board  work  with  690  members. 
Since  1960  Brazil’s  population  has  grown 


by  24  million  people  to  90,000,000. 

The  Hostetlers  current  address  is:  c/o 
John  H.  Yoder,  R.  1,  Mohnton,  Pa.  19450. 

Japanese  Radio 
Work  Expands 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  has  recently 
joined  its  Japanese  broadcasting  efforts  with 
those  of  HOREMCO,  the  Hokkaido  Radio 
Evangelism  Mass  Communication  Organiza- 
tion. HOREMCO  was  forced  to  discontinue 
its  earlier  TV  programming  because  of 
lack  of  funds.  Now  with  the  support  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  they  are  again 
making  plans  for  use  of  TV. 

According  to  Marvin  Yoder,  Mennonite 
missionary  and  member  of  the  HOREMCO 
board,  “.  . . it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  be- 
ginning of  Mennonite  involvement  at  that 
critical  time  was  taken  as  providential.  The 
financial  crisis  has  given  an  opportunity  to 
restudy  HOREMCO  from  the  ground  up, 
clarifying  and  updating  its  function  and 
structure  in  line  with  its  role  in  evange- 
lism. 

With  the  support  of  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts, the  Mission  Board  s mass  communi- 
cation division,  HOREMCO  now  has  an 
additional  one  million  yen  in  Japanese 
currency.  The  TV  project  now  being  de- 
veloped will  cost  approximately  that 
amount.  Mennonite  Broadcasts  is  also  con- 
tributing suggestions  and  information 
gleaned  from  television  efforts  in  the 
United  States. 

Since  joining  HOREMCO,  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  has  no  separate  work  of  its 
own,  and  Executive  Director  Kenneth 
Weaver  sees  several  advantages  in  the  new 
arrangement.  For  one  thing,  HOREMCO 
has  much  more  complete  coverage  of  the 
island  of  Hokkaido  than  a separate  broad- 
cast could  have.  An  outgrowth  of  that  ad- 
vantage is  that  the  Mennonite  Church’s 
follow-up  and  correspondence  course  work 
can  be  greatly  expanded. 

HOREMCO  also  operates  an  extensive 
youth  evangelism  project.  During  the  sum- 
mer a caravan  trip  is  made  with  a group 
of  young  people,  giving  Christian  programs 
and  making  personal  contacts.  One  pro- 
gram was  given  in  a Mennonite  church 
and  the  follow-up  work  which  resulted 
from  the  program  is  being  carried  on  by 
members  of  the  congregation. 

Several  situations  are  causing  problems 
in  the  broadcasting  work.  At  present  the 
lack  of  personnel  needed  to  conduct  the 
program  has  required  extra  work  by  some 
persons.  Another  problem  is  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  radio  and  TV  time. 

But  the  organization  is  alive,  and  Mar- 
vin Yoder  is  finding  it  exciting  to  be  in- 
volved in  this  kind  of  group,  a church  in- 
stitution which  is  able  to  grasp  crisis  as 
opportunity  and  to  throw  itself  open  for 
examination  and  change. 
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Western  VS  Conference  Group 


Front  row,  left  to  right:  Kenneth  Seitz,  Wilmer  and  Velma  Sauder,  Karen  Leinbach,  Sharon 
Miller,  Gerry  Swartzendruber,  Leona  Landis,  Susan  and  John  Ball,  Lois  Shellenberger,  Shirlene 
Wenger,  Paul  Landes,  Roy  Yoder.  Second  row:  Duane  and  Karen  Hunsberger,  Verna  Martin, 
John  Miller,  Wayne  Swartzendruber,  Ken  Landis,  Tim  Ball,  Don  Shellenberger,  Sherman  Wenger, 
Eli  Raber.  Third  row:  Sharon  Birkey,  Leonard  Garber,  Elsie  Myers,  Orlin  and  Ina  Eigsti,  Gene 
Yoder,  Paul  Smith,  Clare  Schumm.  Fourth  row:  David  Birkey,  Jan  and  Maynard  Brubacher, 
Dennis  Myers,  Don  Kraybill,  Joyce  and  Rodney  Harrington,  Nancy  and  Richard  Yoder,  Har- 
lan Steffen.  These  persons  include  the  Elkhart  VS  staff  and  persons  from  the  following  units: 
Chicago,  111.;  White  Pigeon,  Mich.;  International  Falls,  Minn.;  Omaha,  Neb.;  Kansas  City,  Kan.; 
Wichita,  Kan.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Pueblo,  Colo.;  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  Carlsbad,  N.M.; 
Surprise,  Ariz.;  Buckeye,  Ariz.;  Albuquerque,  N.M.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Richmond,  Va. 


Helping  the  Forgotten  in  Hong  Kong 


MCC  energies  and  resources  in  Hong 
Kong  concentrate  on  serving  380  families 
in  assistance  programs.  These  families  are 
the  easily  forgotten  people  in  this  booming 
exciting  metropolis.  Their  homes  are  in 
precariously  perched  hill-climbing  squatters’ 
huts,  temporary  rooftop  shacks,  tiny  cubicles 
in  subdivided  run-down  buildings,  or  in  the 
better-known  concrete  “people  boxes 
officially  known  as  resettlement  estates. 
They  provide  an  easily  exploited  source 
of  cheap  labor  for  the  growing  industries 
that  are  putting  Hong  Kong  on  the  eco- 
nomic map  of  South  East  Asia.  They  build 
and  service  the  crowded  pleasure  domes, 
hotels,  restaurants,  and  shops  so  well 
known  to  the  international  tourist. 

But  a closer  look  at  the  lives  of  these 
unnoticed  thousands  crowded  into  Hong 
Kong  Island,  adjacent  Kowloon,  and  the 
burgeoning  satellite  industrial  towns,  re- 
veals a daily  struggle  to  feed,  clothe,  edu- 
cate, and  house  their  families.  Faced  with 
the  ever-present  threats  of  illness,  loss  of 
employment,  and  inflation,  it  is  surprising 
that  more  do  not  give  up  in  despair  or  seek 
escape  in  drugs,  drinking,  or  crime. 

Unexpected  expenses  or  loss  of  income 
brings  the  unpleasant  choice  between  pull- 
ing children  out  of  school  to  earn  extra 
income  assembling  plastic  flowers  and 
tightening  belts  even  tighter  in  the  hope 
that  one  or  two  of  the  children  can  com- 
plete their  education  and  find  employment 
that  will  enable  the  family  to  break  out  of 
the  poverty  cycle. 

It  is  in  these  situations  that  MCC  pro- 


grams have  been  able  to  help  some  fami- 
lies by  providing  cash  grants  or  loans  to 
enable  them  to  keep  their  children  in 
school,  meet  unexpected  medical  needs,  buy 
a sewing  machine,  or  introduce  the  client 
to  some  other  agency  that  can  help.  Peri- 
odical distributions  of  school  kits,  blankets, 
soap,  and  health  kits  to  client  families  are 
additional  assistance  rendered.  Increasingly, 
attempts  are  made  through  group  meetings 
and  individual  family  visits  to  meet  not 
only  physical  and  social  but  also  spiritual 
needs  of  the  families  receiving  assistance. 
Three  experienced  Christian  workers  visit 
homes  and  call  group  meetings  for  edu- 
cational purposes  and  to  provide  a sense 
of  community.  Several  outings  or  weekend 
camps  have  given  city  children  a taste  of 
the  country  many  of  them  seldom  see. 
Relative  to  the  staggering  social  needs  of 
Hong  Kong,  our  efforts  are  insignificant. 
No  miracles  are  happening  but  people  are 
being  helped  to  a little  better  life  and  self- 
respect  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

The  reading  room-library-recreation  room, 
begun  last  year  in  the  former  MCC  kitchen, 
continues  to  be  popular  with  children  who 
come  for  a quieter  place  to  study  their 
lessons  or  play  games,  borrow  or  read 
books  and  magazines.  Four  evenings  a 
week,  two  groups  of  children  are  assisted 
in  their  studies  in  English.  Two  other 
evenings  Sunday  school  and  youth  type 
meetings  for  the  community  are  sponsored 
in  the  same  facilities  by  the  Mennonite 
Mission  staff. 

Early  this  year  it  was  decided  that  the 


Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
would  be  invited  to  join  in  appointing 
Bruce  Jutzi  s replacement.  With  the  avail- 
ability of  the  Everett  Metzlers  from  Viet- 
nam, the  Eastern  Board  Hong  Kong  staff 
jointly  assumed  responsibility  for  MCC 
Hong  Kong  for  the  next  two  years.  Bruce 
Jutzi,  former  MCC  director,  is  remaining 
in  Hong  Kong  to  continue  Chinese  cultural 
and  language  study. 

Hosting  official  and  unofficial  visitors 
passing  through  the  Colony,  purchasing 
supplies  for  Vietnam  Christian  Service  and 
MCC  personnel  or  projects  in  the  area, 
coordinating  MCC  program  with  sister 
public  and  private  agencies,  keeping  attuned 
to  developments  within  the  “Middle  King- 
dom” — these  have  also  been  part  of  the 
activities  of  the  Mennonite  office  in  Hong 
Kong. 

The  Contribution- 
Expense  Gap 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  General 
Mission  Board  met  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  2,  and 
noted  that  contributions  were  up  only 
5 percent  or  $51,000.  Disbursements  to  date 
have  been  up  9 1/2  percent  or  $135,000. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  was  a $60,000 
deficit  carried  over  from  last  year.  It  was 
noted  that  to  break  even  this  year,  the 
Board  will  need  to  receive  $200,000  more 
in  contributions  between  Dec.  1 and  Mar. 
31  than  it  did  during  the  same  period 
last  year.  The  Executive  Committee  is 
meeting  again  on  Dec.  18,  at  which  time 
the  staff  is  to  propose  to  the  Executive 
Committee  ways  in  which  expenses  can  be 
curtailed  further  and/or  additional  contribu- 
tions could  be  obtained. 

Latin  America 
Congress  Held 

A statement  to  members  of  “district 
Mennonite  churches  and  mission  groups 
in  Latin  America”  was  proposed  and 
signed  by  the  16  Mennonite  delegates 
attending  the  first  Congress  on  Evangelism 
held  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  Nov.  21-28, 
1969.  Both  national  and  missionary  per- 
sonnel were  present  for  the  seven-day 
conference. 

Individuals  and  denominational  groups 
participated  through  invitation  of  the  Billy 
Graham  World  Evangelism  Association.  The 
Association  covered  travel  costs  in  excess 
of  $75. 

At  least  one  participant  felt  the  limita- 
tion of  the  Congress  to  select  Latin-Ameri- 
can  evangelicals  of  certain  inclination  to 
be  too  exclusive,  yet  “the  joy,  witness, 
and  fire  of  Pentecost  was  the  dominant 
note,  although  there  was  the  possibility  of 
discovering  in  private  conversations  a cer- 
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tain  note  of  resistance  in  the  line  of  cold 
fundamentalist  orthodoxy.  Fellowship  was 
wonderful,  however,  for  those  who  could 
accept  variation  in  an  authentic  evange- 
lical expression  and  orientation. 

Mennonite  delegates  expressed  apprecia- 
tion to  the  organizers  and  sponsors  of  the 
Congress,  citing  the  enriching  fellowship 
that  had  evolved  from  the  contacts  with 
other  Mennonites  and  other  groups.  Re- 
sponding to  the  conference  purpose  and 
theme  the  delegates  stated: 

“We  share  in  the  emphasis  expressed  in 
this  conference,  that  the  local  church  is 
after  all  the  agent  most  able  to  carry  out 
the  evangelistic  effort  ...  we  affirm  our 
desire  to  see  our  congregations  moved  to  a 
more  active  program  of  evangelism. 

“In  this  Congress  we  have  also  noticed 
a marked  emphasis  on  the  authority  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  We  recognize  that  our 


Park  View  Mennonite  Church  near 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  played  host  to  approx- 
imately 40  persons  serving  as  unit  directors 
and  hostesses  at  Voluntary  Service  locations 
in  the  eastern  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  sponsored  the  Dec.  8-12  con- 
ference, which  followed  a similar  meeting 
held  one  week  earlier  in  Hesston,  Kan. 

The  Eastern  VS  Program  Directors’  Con- 
ference is  held  annually  in  the  Harrison- 


Ill  Korea:  A Growing  Seed 

Since  1963,  Christian  Child  Care  Training 
(CCT),  a program  of  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  has  been  holding  courses  for 
staffs  of  orphanages,  babies’  homes,  and  day 
care  centers  in  Taegu,  Korea,  to  provide 
proper  training  for  the  workers. 

The  14-week  course  is  divided  into  two 
terms.  The  first  consists  of  six  weeks  of  lec- 
tures on  health  and  hygiene,  child  activities 
and  psychology,  and  Christian  education. 

The  second  phase  of  the  course  is  the 
application  of  these  ideas;  the  trainees  work 
in  different  situations.  During  the  field 


own  churches  should  consider  the  need 
for  a certain  equilibrium  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  three  persons  in 
the  Trinity. 

“We  wish  to  share  our  conviction  on  the 
necessity  for  a greater  emphasis  on  na- 
tional leadership  in  our  churches,  which 
is  not  to  depreciate  the  work  and  relation- 
ship of  mother  churches. 

“We  give  thanks  to  God  for  what  the 
Mennonite  Church  has  done  and  is  doing 
in  trying  to  bring  into  proper  perspective 
and  balance  an  emphasis  on  evangelism 
and  adoration  along  with  a program  of 
social  action  in  the  world.  This  emphasis 
should  be  conserved  and  accentuated 
among  us. 

The  16  Mennonite  delegates  represented 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Uruguay,  Colom- 
bia, Puerto  Rico,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica, 
Argentina,  and  Paraguay. 


burg  area  to  provide  additional  orientation 
and  guidance  for  in-service  personnel  hav- 
ing leadership  responsibilities.  This  year 
several  representatives  were  in  attendance 
from  nearby  units  sponsored  by  MCC, 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  and 
the  GC  Mennonite  Church. 

This  year’s  theme,  “Serving  in  a New 
Age,  was  divided  into  several  basic  areas 
for  treatment  by  resource  persons  and  the 
Voluntary  Service  office  staff. 


training,  each  of  them  must  participate  in 
three  different  projects  — work  with  a child 
they  do  not  like,  lead  group  activities,  and 
work  with  children  on  a daily  basis.  CCT 
staff  members  visit  the  trainees  at  least 
twice  during  each  work  project  to  help  with 
any  problems  they  have  encountered. 

Miss  Helen  Tieszen  is  the  coordinator  of 
these  training  sessions  for  CCT.  She  has 
been  working  in  Korea  for  11  years  with 
MCC.  Miss  Dong-Yol  Chi,  who  received  her 
MA  in  educational  psychology  from  the 
University  of  Michigan,  August  1968,  serves 


as  the  vice-program  director;  she  is  in 
charge  of  the  bimonthly  meetings  for  grad- 
uates of  the  program,  and  holds  a three- 
day  summer  seminar. 

MCC  is  planning  to  phase  out  its  program 
in  Korea  by  the  end  of  August  1970.  This 
will  allow  CCT  one  more  extensive  training 
program,  three  bimonthly  meetings  for 
graduates,  and  a summer  seminar. 

At  the  recent  summer  seminar  conducted 
for  CCT  graduates,  the  idea  was  suggested 
by  one  of  the  alumni  of  the  first  class  to 
continue  holding  their  meetings  after  CCT 
work  comes  to  an  end. 

“I  could  hardly  believe  that  these  were 
the  same  ladies  who  used  to  resist  learning 
new  things  by  defending  themselves  with 
their  own  habitual  ways  of  working  with 
children,’  Miss  Chi  said.  “During  training 
courses,  we  often  had  encountered  com- 
plaints such  as  Exams  are  just  a plain 
nuisance,’  Nothing  but  shouting  and  spank- 
ing makes  the  orphans  behave,’  or  ‘What 
you  teach  here  is  excellent  but  will  it  work 
for  the  children  in  the  institution?' 

"By  the  time  the  meaningful  Scripture, 

. . a man  should  scatter  seed  upon  the 
ground,  and  should  sleep  and  rise  night  and 
day,  and  the  seed  should  sprout  and  grow, 
he  knows  not  how  . . ’ (Mk.  4:26,  27),  had 
finally  enlightened  my  mind,  the  ladies 
were  electing  steering  committees.  They  had 
agreed  that  continuation  of  the  learning 
meetings  is  the  way  of  improving  their 
knowledge  and  skills  in  working  with  chil- 
dren and  stimulating  the  community  to  have 
a better  understanding  of  institutional  child 
care.  They  felt  it  was  a way  of  returning 
thanks  for  the  good  received  from  MCC  and 
CCT,  Miss  Chi  added. 

At  present  the  ladies  are  working  closely 
with  the  CCT  staff  to  plan  the  bimonthly 
meetings  and  carry  them  out.  They  are  also 
making  individual  contacts  to  encourage 
graduates  who  miss  the  meetings  to  attend 
regularly. 

“The  thought  of  the  CCT  program  phas- 
ing out  makes  us  sad,  Miss  Chi  said,  “but 
we  are  certain  that  this  voluntary  movement 
will  continue  the  good  results  begun  bv 

CCT.’’ 

Lecture  on  Mass 
Media  Available 

Leroy  Kennel  shared  with  the  Committee 
on  Peace  and  Social  Concerns  his  S.  F. 
Coffman  lecture  on  the  “Mass  Media  on 
Nov.  19.  The  S.  F.  Coffman  lectureship  is 
sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Peace  and 
Social  Concerns;  an  annual  lecture  on  issues 
related  to  peace  and  social  concerns  is  pre- 
pared. The  lecture  on  the  “Mass  Media  by 
Kennel  deals  with  a discussion  of  the  ethical 
implications  in  mass  media.  Using  television 
(the  strong  muscle  of  the  media  according  to 
Kennel)  as  a case  in  point,  he  raises  several 
questions.  First  he  examines  “What  is 


Participants  in  the  Eastern  Voluntary  Service  Program  Directors’  Conference  held  Dec.  8-12 
at  Park  View  Mennonite  Church  in  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
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changing?”  This  question  deals  with  the 
revolution  brought  about  by  electronic  media. 
He  then  goes  on  to  raise  the  question 
whether  or  not  we  have  any  control  over 
the  change  or  revolution  in  the  media  and 
finally  what  are  the  elements  in  our  control 
and  how  do  we  exercise  any  influence  over 
them.  Dealing  with  “reel  living”  as  it  in- 
fluences “real  living,”  he  attempts  to  illus- 
trate the  impact  which  the  media  is  having 
both  on  the  individual  and  on  the  society. 
This  lecture  will  be  available  for  presenta- 
tion to  ministers  retreats,  district  conference 
sessions,  colleges,  and  seminaries.  Groups 
interested  in  hearing  this  lecture  should 
contact  either  Leroy  Kennel  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Peace  and  Social  Concerns. 

Help  for  Conference 
Committees 

During  the  coming  biennium  the  Commit- 
tee on  Peace  and  Social  Concerns  is  plan- 
ning to  meet  with  the  various  district  con- 
ference peace  and  social  concerns  committees, 

. working  with  them  in  a number  of  areas. 
These  would  include:  promoting  Christian 
attitudes  toward  minorities  in  our  society, 
continued  emphasis  in  the  areas  of  peace 
education,  the  equipping  of  pastors  and  lay- 
men as  draft  and  service  counselors,  study- 
ing the  question  of  involvement  in  trade 
and  professional  unions  along  with  other 
areas  of  need  which  may  be  identified  by 
the  district  conference  committees. 

Register  for  Youth 
Convention  Now 

Now  is  the  time  for  youth  to  begin  saving 
for  a week  of  togetherness,  fun,  worship,  and 
study  at  Convention  ’70  according  to  Art 
Smoker,  churchwide  youth  secretary  and 
convention  coordinator.  The  convention  is 
scheduled  for  Aug.  16-21,  1970,  at  Lake  Juna- 
luska,  N.C. 

Registration  cost  for  Convention  ’70  is 
$65.  This  includes  meals,  lodging,  and  the 
use  of  grounds  and  all  facilities,  including 
most  recreational  options. 

In  addition  to  the  registration  cost,  those  at- 
tending will  also  have  travel  expenses. 
These  are  estimated  to  be  about  $50 
per  person,  with  subsidies  available  for 
those  coming  from  great  distances  who 
need  to  spend  more  to  get  to  Lake  Juna- 
luska. 

Convention  ’70  is  being  planned  for 
young  people  who  are  or  were  members  of 
high  school  classes  of  1969,  1970,  1971, 
1972,  or  age  equivalents.  Convention  facil- 
ities can  handle  2,000  registrants.  Plans  call 
for  each  district  conference  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Puerto  Rico  to  send  a 
quota  of  participants  based  on  percentage 
of  membership  in  the  Mennonite  Church. 

District  conference  youth  secretaries  will 


be  responsible  for  handling  the  registration 
details  of  convention.  In  several  weeks  they 
will  be  sending  information  to  congrega- 
tions on  how  to  register  for  Convention  ’70. 

Mutual  Aid  Is  Probed 

An  attempt  to  keep  Christian  compassion 
relevant  to  current  needs  was  much  in  evi- 
dence on  Nov.  22,  1969.  On  this  date  65 
delegates  from  25  different  district  Menno- 
nite conferences  plus  25  guests  met  in 
Chicago  for  the  third  Fraternal  Delegates’ 
meeting  of  the  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 
Association,  Goshen,  Ind.  These  delegates 
represented  the  more  than  35,000  adult 
members  enrolled  in  the  hospital-surgical, 
burial  and  Survivor’s  Aid  sharing  programs. 

This  is  an  Association  formed  in  January 
1966  to  give  the  church  legal  freedom  to 
operate  programs  of  sharing.  The  theme 
of  the  Nov.  22  conference  was,  “Making 
MMAA  Relevant.  To  set  the  tone  of  the 
conference,  Richard  Yordy  (conference 
minister  for  the  Illinois  Conference)  led  the 
group  in  a very  probing  devotional  service 
which  called  for  introspection  of  motives 
and  goals.  He  closed  his  remarks  by  saying, 
“Go  to  it,  fellows;  you’ve  got  all  day — but 
not  much  more.” 

The  focus  of  the  conference  was  four 
papers  presented  by  D.  Lowell  Nissley, 
La  Mar  Richert,  John  Rudy,  and  Harold 
Swartzendruber. 

The  Nissley  paper  dealt  with  the  subject, 
“The  Rich,  the  Poor,  and  Us.”  He  sug- 
gests that  in  spite  of  the  adverse  effects 
of  affluence,  the  suffering  of  the  poor,  and 
the  inhumanity  of  war,  this  can  be  the 
greatest  time  in  history  for  the  church. 
“Only  time  will  tell  if  we  are  sincere 
enough  and  courageous  enough  about  our 
Christian  faith  to  truly  make  this  the 
church’s  finest  hour. 

La  Mar  Richert  talked  about  “The  Youth, 
the  Aged,  the  111.”  Is  the  church  realis- 
tically ministering  to  the  needs  of  the  youth 
and  the  aged?  How  can  the  church  bring 
the  two  extreme  age-groups  together  so 
that  they  might  share  with  each  other? 
How  can  the  church’s  program  provide 
benefits  for  Mennonites  canceled  from  com- 
mercial coverage  when  others  stop  support- 
ing the  Association  because  they  may  be 
eligible  for  better  and  cheaper  coverage? 

John  Rudy  raised  some  pertinent  ques- 
tions by  discussing  “Financial  Services  for 
Perilous  Times.”  He  talked  about  the  perils 
of  accumulation,  perils  of  retirement,  perils 
of  church  building,  and  perils  of  invest- 
ment. “How  can  the  church  harness  the 
wealth  of  its  people  today  for  the  maximum 
use  of  kingdom  building?” 

Harold  Swartzendruber  discussed  “The 
State,  the  Mutual  Aid  Philosophy  — Con- 
frontation.” We  live  in  a complicated  soci- 
ety and  Harold  pointed  out  some  of  the 
problems  for  the  church  when  it  attempts 
to  shod  its  philosophy  with  shoe  leather. 


He  asked,  “How  can  the  local  membership 
meet  the  legal  requirements  for  monthly 
meetings?  Can  we  really  involve  our  mem- 
bership in  the  local  congregation  in  a 
serious  consideration  of  fraternal  activities? 
Do  you  think  MMAA  is  too  concerned 
about  its  legal  status?” 

Rainbow  and 
Rosedale  Share 

The  Rainbow  Boulevard  Mennonite 
Church  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  has  found  a 
need  to  increase  its  facilities  for  worship, 
education,  and  fellowship.  It  has  found  that 
the  property  in  the  area  surrounding  the 
present  location  is  too  expensive  to  pur- 
chase and  therefore  has  had  to  look  beyond 
the  area. 

During  the  next  two  years  the  church 
will  be  examining  several  possibilities  for  a 
new  location,  most  likely  in  the  Johnson 
County,  Kan.,  suburban  area  where  a large 
percentage  of  the  membership  lives. 

Since  the  congregation  s needs  are 
immediate,  beginning  on  Dec.  1,  1969,  it 
is  sharing  the  facilities  of  the  Rose- 
dale  Methodist  Church,  1444  Southwest 
Boulevard,  Kansas  City,  Kan.  (which  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  current  location). 
There  is  a Mennonite  worship  service  at 
9:00  a.m.,  a joint  church  school  at  10:00 
a.m.,  and  a Methodist  worship  service  at 
11:00  a.m. 

This  sharing  arrangement  will  be  for  a 
maximum  of  two  years,  at  which  time  a 
new  form  of  ministry  should  have  been 
developed,  as  well  as  the  determination  of 
the  continuing  ministry  at  the  current  lo- 
cation. 


Pax  Book  Available 

Soldiers  of  Compassion,  by  Urie  Bender, 
an  overview  of  Pax,  its  workers,  and  the 
countries  in  which  they  have  served,  was 
recently  released  by  Herald  Press. 

Through  the  use  of  activity  reports,  inter- 
views, and  letters.  Bender  presents  the  story 
of  Pax  — young  men  going  out  to  serve  in 
places  where  ignorance,  oppression,  and 
greed  had  chilled  the  spirit  and  crushed 
hope. 

Pax,  a Latin  word  meaning  peace,  is  an 
overseas  program  which  MCC  began  in 
1951  to  help  assist  refugees  in  Germany  in 
rebuilding  homes  and  establish  normal  liv- 
ing patterns. 

Since  that  first  group  of  28  fellows,  the 
Pax  program  has  sent  nearly  700  men  into 
various  work  situations  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
South  America. 

The  book  has  an  insert  of  24  pages  of 
pictures  of  Paxmen  in  different  countries 
and  also  includes  in  the  appendices  a list  of 
all  Paxmen  who  have  served  from  1950  to 
1968. 
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Heart  to  Heart  New  Stations  and  Time  Changes 


New  Stations 

Connecticut 

Middletown 

WIHS 

104.9 

2:25  p.m.  M.-F. 

Georgia 

Albany 

WALG 

1590 

8:30  a m.  Sun. 

Indiana 

Lafayette 

WXUS 

92.7 

12:55  p.m.  M.-F. 

Montana 

Billings 

KURL 

97.1 

12:55  p.m.  M.-F. 

Oregon 

Ashland 

KRVC 

1350 

2:00p.m.  M.-F. 

Oregon 

Portland 

KPDQ 

800 

2:00  p.m.  M.-F. 

Additional  Releases 

Ohio 

Holland 

WPOS 

102.3 

8:30  a.m.  M.-F. 

South  Carolina 
Time  Changes 

Greenville 

WMUU 

94.5 

1260 

4:30  p.m.  M.-F. 

Alaska 

North  Pole 

KJNP 

1170 

8:15  a.m.  M.-F. 

Arkansas 

Mountain  Home 

KTLO 

1490 

6:25  p.m.  M.-F. 

Florida 

Windermere 

WVCF 

1480 

10:07  a.m.  M.-F. 

Illinois 

Freeport 

WELL 

98.5 

4:15  p.m.  Sun. 

Indiana 

Elkhart 

WCMR 

1270 

9:40  a.m.  M.-F. 

Indiana 

Goshen 

WGCS 

91.1 

9:20 a.m.  Wed. 

Indiana 

Indianapolis 

WBRI 

1500 

1:30  p.m.  M.-F. 

Iowa 

Waterloo 

KNWS 

1090 

11:05  a m.  M.-F. 

Kansas 

Leavenworth 

KCLO 

1410 

3:15  p.m.  Sat. 

Kentucky 

Louisville 

WFIA 

900 

2:55  p.m.  M.-F. 

Maryland 

Gaithersburg 

WHMC 

1150 

10:00  a.m.  Tues. 

Maryland 

Takoma  Park 

WGTS 

3:00  p.m.  Tues. 

Michigan 

Tawas  City 

WIOS 

1480 

10:35  a.m.  Sun. 

Mississippi 

Gulfport 

WGCM 

1240 

11:06a.m.  M.-F. 

Missouri 

Springfield 

KWFC 

97.3 

11:30a.m.  M.-F. 

Montana 

Glendive 

KGLE 

590 

11:10a.m.  M.-F. 

New  Mexico 

Clayton 

KLMX 

1450 

10:55  a.m.  M.-F. 

Ohio 

Jackson 

WLMJ 

1280 

8:15 a.m.  Sun. 

Ohio 

Mansfield 

WMAN 

1400 

7:10  p.m.  M.-F. 

Ohio 

Mansfield 

WMAN 

1400 

8:15  p.m.  Sun. 

Oregon 

Lebanon 

KGAL 

920 

10:05 a.m.  Tues. 

Pennsylvania 

Butler 

WISR 

680 

7:45  a.m.  Sun. 

Pennsylvania 

Harrisburg 

WMSP 

94.9 

7:30  a.m.  Tues. 

South  Dakota 

Sioux  Falls 

KNWC 

1270 

8:30  a.m.  M.-F. 

Virginia 

Harrisonburg 

WEMC 

91.7 

7:15  p.m.  Tues. 

West  Virginia 

Williamson 

WBTH 

1400 

9:55  a.m.  M.-F. 

Wisconsin 

Madison 

WRVB 

102.5 

10:05  a.m.  M.-F. 

Corvallis  Has  Charter  Signing 

A charter  service  was  held  on  September 
14,  1969,  at  the  newly  formed  Corvallis 
Mennonite  Church  with  thirty-eight  mem- 
bers signing  the  charter.  Of  this  number 
thirty-five  were  formerly  members  of  the 
Albany  Church,  one  was  received  through 
baptism,  and  two  were  received  by  letter 
from  a non-Mennonite  fellowship. 

The  Corvallis  Church  began  in  January 
1969  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  Albany 
Mennonite  Church.  Pastor  David  W.  Mann 
served  both  congregations  as  leader  for 
several  months  until  an  interim  pastor 
could  be  located. 

We  at  Corvallis  Mennonite  extend  a wel- 
come to  students  who  may  be  attending 
Oregon  State  University  now  or  in  the  fu- 
ture. Because  of  the  new  computerized 
method  of  registration  it  is  no  longer  re- 
quired that  students  state  their  religious 
denomination.  Therefore,  we  have  no  easy 
method  of  seeking  out  Mennonite  young 
people  on  the  campus  unless  they  attempt 
to  contact  us. 

We  therefore  take  this  opportunity  to  in- 
vite students,  parents,  or  pastors  of  students 
attending  OSU  to  write  our  pastor,  Elmer 
Yoder,  Box  963,  Corvallis,  Ore.  97330. 

We  urge  such  students  to  affiliate  with  us 
to  share  their  talents  in  the  fourfold  minis- 
try of  our  church:  namely,  sharing  the 
gospel  with  a growing  community,  upbuild- 
ing the  brotherhood,  providing  a Christian 
fellowship  for  university  students  (both 
national  and  international),  and  extending 
love  and  understanding  to  emotionally  dis- 
turbed teenagers. 

Our  church  recently  signed  a long-term 
lease  with  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Children’s  Farm  Home  allowing  us  to 
continue  using  the  chapel  on  the  Farm 
Home  campus.  The  chapel  is  a fully 
equipped  building  complete  with  class- 
rooms, social  rooms,  and  kitchen. 


Young  men  facing  the  draft  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  Children’s 
Farm  Home  is  an  approved  place  for  al- 
ternative service.  Serving  as  counselors, 
child-care  workers,  dairy  workers,  or  main- 
tenance men,  or  in  several  other  staff 
positions,  offers  the  possibility  of  helping 
these  troubled  teenagers  to  relate  to  our 
fellowship. — Mrs.  Herman  B.  Krehbiel 

Self-Help  Products 
Promoted  Locally 

MCC’s  Arab  needlework  project  in  Jordan 
got  a much-needed  local  boost  through  ad- 
vertising in  Amman. 

Willa  Reddig  and  Olga  Martens  held  a 
tea  at  the  home  of  MCC  Jordan  director 
Virgil  Claassen,  Oct.  31.  Approximately  60 
people  from  the  French,  British,  and  Amer- 
ican Embassies  as  well  as  local  Arabs  came  to 
see  the  needlework  display  and  buy  some  of 
the  goods.  Nearly  one  third  of  the  goods 
were  sold.  Mrs.  Martens  with  her  husband, 
Harry,  has  been  on  a three-month  commis- 
sioner visit  to  the  Middle  East.  Earlier  the 
Martens  had  served  as  MCC  directors  in 
Jordan. 

The  tea  was  a success  in  two  ways,  not 
only  for  the  monetary  value,  but  also  the 
fact  that  it  helped  to  acquaint  people  in  the 
area  of  the  project.  “Hopefully  this  contact 
will  encourage  them  to  come  back  often  to 
buy  goods,”  Mrs.  Reddig  wrote. 

“The  idea  of  a similar  tea  held  once  or 
twice  a year  would  be  a big  boost  to  the 
project,”  she  added. 

In  addition  to  the  tea,  Mrs.  Reddig  is 
looking  for  other  ways  to  advertise  the 
needlework.  An  owner  of  a gift  shop  in  Jebel 
has  consented  to  sell  the  goods,  but  first  is 
taking  a few  items  at  a time  to  see  how  well 
they  sell. 


“In  Jerash,  the  women’s  needlework  has 
improved  almost  100  percent,”  Mrs.  Reddig 
said.  “With  practice  and  coaching,  I think  we 
are  beginning  to  make  progress  there,”  she 
added. 

Some  trouble  has  been  encountered  lately 
with  the  commandos  opening  a similar 
needlecraft  program  in  Souf.  Although  the 
MCC  project  is  continuing  to  grow, 
there  is  concern  over  the  loss  of  the  Souf 
project  to  the  commandos.  “If  I lose  Souf,  I 
lose  my  best  ladies,”  she  concluded. 

New  Mennonite 
Fellowship  Forms 

The  Southwest  Conference  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church  has  entered  into  a joint  ar- 
rangement with  the  Pacific  District  Confer- 
ence of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  to  start  a new  Mennonite  church  in 
Orange  County,  Calif.  On  Sept.  1 John 
Kreider,  who  lives  in  the  area,  assumed 
leadership  of  this  congregation.  On  Oct.  19 
the  pastor’s  home  in  the  city  of  Orange  was 
dedicated  as  a meeting  center  for  the  group. 

The  city  of  Orange,  population  75,000 
and  climbing  rapidly,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  in  Orange  County,  which  has  a popu- 
lation of  over  one  and  one-half  million 
people.  Located  at  the  foot  of  mountains 
rising  to  the  north  and  to  the  east,  it  is 
strategically  located  in  relation  to  the  free- 
way system  and  is  accessible  from  all  areas 
of  the  basin. 

Although  the  new  congregation  is  spon- 
sored by  two  Mennonite  groups,  the  plan  is 
to  build  the  Mennonite  Christian  witness 
around  families  unrelated  to  church  and  to 
Jesus  Christ.  Presently  about  seven  Menno-  ( 
nite  families  are  showing  interest  in  the 
work.  The  congregation  at  the  parsonage 
dedication  numbered  52. 
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The  steering  board  includes:  Donald  Yo- 
der, Phoenix,  Ariz.,  overseer  of  Southwest 
Mennonite  Conference;  Jonas  Hostettler, 
Downey,  Calif.,  chairman  of  church  evange- 
lism and  extension  of  Southwest  Conference; 


Tentative  program  for  the  ninth  Menno- 
nite World  Conference  session  scheduled 
for  July  18-23,  1972,  in  Curitiba,  Brazil, 
was  outlined  recently.  Morning  sessions 
will  include  Bible  study,  plenary  sessions 
on  the  theme:  Jesus  Christ  Reconciles  — in 
the  God  man,  brother  to  brother,  wider 
social  relationships  and  international  re- 


Mennonites  Featured  on  TV 

If  given  twenty-five  minutes  of  television 
time  to  picture  and  explain  typical  Menno- 
nite life,  what  would  you  include?  This 
was  the  problem  facing  Joseph  Hertzler, 
pastor  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church  of 
Iowa  City,  in  July  of  this  year. 

WMT-TV  in  Cedar  Rapids  became 
interested  in  doing  a program  on  Menno- 
nites  of  southeast  Iowa  as  a result  ol 
contacts  with  news  media  covering  Mission 
’69.  The  Jan  Voss  show,  entitled  “The 
Modern  Woman,’  agreed  to  do  an  inter- 
view-type  program  with  representatives 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  participating  in 
the  Mission  ’69  convention.  As  a result 
of  this  successful  program,  Jan  Voss  wanted 
more  explanation  of  Mennonite  life. 

Mr.  Hertzler  was  asked  to  help  prepare 
another  program,  this  time  including  tele- 
vised pictures  of  typical  Mennonite  com- 
munity activity.  Two  families  were  chosen 
as  representative:  the  Bill  Logan  family, 
as  a rural  Mennonite  farm  family,  and  the 
family  of  Fred  Brunk,  living  in  Iowa  City. 

To  illustrate  the  Logans’  activities, 
pictures  were  taken  of  their  farm,  the 


pastor  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Kreider,  Albert 
Epp,  Glendora,  Calif.,  vice-president  of 
the  Pacific  District  Conference;  and  Donavin 
Diller,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  of  the  Pacific  District 
Conference. 


lationships,  followed  by  working  groups  on 
the  theme. 

Afternoon  sessions  include  20  preregis- 
tration special  interest  study  groups  on 
missions,  evangelism,  pastoral  ministry, 
youth  leadership,  etc. 

Evening  sessions  will  center  on  missions 
and  evangelism. 


East  Union  Mennonite  Church  which  they 
attend,  and  the  WMSA  women  working 
on  various  projects.  Iowa  Mennonite 
High  School  was  photographed  because 
the  Logan  children  had  all  graduated  from 
there.  The  Kalona  Sales  Barn  and  cheese 
factory  were  photographed  as  well-known 
landmarks. 

Several  of  the  Logan  children  have 
participated  in  or  are  presently  involved  in 
special  service  as  Pax,  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service,  Voluntary  Service,  or  other  church- 
related  occupations.  This  was  mentioned 
and  explained  in  interviews  with  some  of 
the  children. 

To  avoid  giving  the  impression  that 
Mennonites  are  an  isolated,  rural  ethnic 
group,  Brunk’s  home  in  the  subdivision 
was  photographed  and  the  family  inter- 
viewed. Brunk  discussed  his  occupation 
as  a medical  doctor,  and  Mrs.  Brunk  talked 
about  her  role  as  a mother  and  as  a 
teacher  at  Iowa  Mennonite  High  School. 

The  First  Mennonite  Church  in  Iowa 
City,  which  Brunks  attend,  and  the  emblem 
in  front  of  the  church  sanctuary  were 


photographed  and  interpreted.  The  emblem, 
which  is  the  official  seal  of  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  symbolizes  the  Menno- 
nite Church’s  witness  of  love  and  peace 
in  a world  of  hate  and  war.  The  cross  is 
central  in  the  design  and  speaks  of  the 
sacrificial  love  of  God  in  Christ. 

Hertzler  says,  “I  think  we  succeeded  in 
presenting  a picture  of  strong  family 
solidarity  and  a people  who  take  their 
faith  seriously  and  who  have  a view  of 
service  bevond  themselves.” 


Washington  Office: 

A Facilitating  Agent 

At  the  end  of  fifteen  months  of  operation, 
many  people  continue  to  ask  what  the 
function  of  the  MCC  Peace  Section  Wash- 
ington office  is. 

The  recently  conducted  Churchmen’s 
Seminar  illustrates  the  educative  function. 
Over  fiftv  different  persons  from  coast  to 
coast  came  to  Washington  for  lectures, 
briefings,  and  discussion  about  religious 
concern  in  the  political  realm.  Mennonites 
have  encountered  Washington  only  on  draft 
issues  before  recent  years.  But  the  church 
and  its  various  institutions  have  more  and 
more  contact  with  the  government.  The 
Peace  Section  hopes  that  this  office  can 
inform  the  church  what  the  political  process 
is  all  about  but  also  express  a Christian 
viewpoint. 

Another  function  is  to  facilitate  groups 
desiring  to  visit  Washington  for  study  or 
witness.  The  Peace  Section  Washington 
office  does  not  express  a concern  to  the 
government  unless  specifically  requested  to 
do  so  by  the  constituent  Mennonite  bodies. 
However,  our  services  are  available  to 
those  coming  to  Washington  who  request 
assistance.  In  th  is  way  the  Washington 
office  is  assisting  Mennonite  young  people 
who  are  coming  to  the  Nov.  15  march 
against  the  Vietnam  War.  The  office  itself 
has  taken  no  position  for  or  against  the 
New  Mobilization  activities  nor  has  it  in- 
vited persons  to  Washington  for  this  event. 
It  is  using  this  opportunity  to  meet  people 
who  come  to  Washington  and  to  discuss 
peacemaking  in  American  society. 

The  major  function  of  the  Washington 
office  is  to  provide  a listening  post  for  the 
church  which  can  interpret  to  the  church 
what  is  going  on  in  the  nation’s  capital. 
The  frequent  news  releases  and  the  peri- 
odic Memo  carry  this  voice  to  the  local  con- 
gregation. 

The  prayers  and  support  of  the  brother- 
hood are  necessary  if  this  office  can  fill 
its  mandate  to  the  fullest.  Delton  Franz, 
former  pastor  of  the  Woodlawn  Mennonite 
Church  in  Chicago,  serves  as  the  director 
of  the  Washington  office.  Marian  Franz 
(Mrs.  Delton  Franz)  is  the  secretary. 


Members  of  the  Mennonite  World  Conference  Executive  Committee,  Aug.  1969;  from  left  to 
right:  C.  J.  Dyck  (Exec.  Sec.),  S.  Djojodihardjo  (Vice-Pres.  for  Asia),  Erland  Waltner  (Pres.), 
Enrique  Ens  (Vice-Pres.  for  S.  America),  J.  A.  Oosterbaan  (Vice-Pres.  for  Europe),  J.  A. 
Toews  (Recording  Sec.),  Million  Belete  (Vice-Pres.  for  Africa),  J.  C.  Wenger  (Vice-Pres.  for 
N.  America). 

Plans  Made  for  World  Conference 
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The  B.  Charles  Hostetter  family  is  still 
waiting  for  their  visas  to  serve  in  Nigeria. 
They  had  hoped  to  leave  last  August  and 
be  gone  three  years.  While  they  wait,  Bro. 
Hostetter  is  filling  speaking  appointments 
in  congregations  and  continuing  his  role 
as  Missions  Representative  for  the  General 
Mission  Board.  His  address  is:  1287  Grey- 
stone  Street,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801. 

School  for  Ministers  at  Hesston,  Kan.,  is 
scheduled  for  Feb.  9-12.  Lecturers  are 
Frank  C.  Peters  and  Lois  Gunden  Clemens, 
Lansdale,  Pa.  Mr.  Peters,  pastor  of  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  will  lecture  on  subjects  related  to 
practical  theology.  Mrs.  Clemens,  editor  of 
the  Voice  and  part-time  faculty  member 
at  Temple  University,  will  speak  on  sub- 
jects of  special  interest  to  women. 

The  first  lecture  is  on  Monday  evening, 
Feb.  9,  at  8:00,  in  the  Mary  Miller  Audi- 
torium on  the  Hesston  College  campus. 
Daytime  sessions  will  be  held  at  the  White- 
stone  Mennonite  Church,  Hesston. 

New  congregation  for  Gospel  Herald 
Every-Home-Plan:  Durham  Mennonite 

Fellowship,  Durham,  N.C. 

New  members  by  baptism:  eight  at  Cen- 
tral, Elida,  Ohio;  five  by  baptism  and  one 
by  confession  of  faith  at  Mountain  View, 
Lyndhurst,  Va. ; fifteen  at  Central,  Archbold, 
Ohio;  four  at  La  Vale,  Md. 

Anna  Marie  Kurtz  writes  from  Amasa- 
man,  Ghana:  “The  clinic  work  stays  much 
the  same  with  70  to  80  patients  a day.  I 
am  still  in  charge  of  Way  to  Life  corre- 


Calendar 


Millwood  Winter  Bible  School,  Gap,  Pa.,  Dec.  29  to 
Jan.  9. 

School  for  Ministers,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Feb.  9-12. 

Mennonite  General  Council  Meeting,  Chicago,  III., 
Feb.  24,  25. 

Mennonite  Publication  Board  Meeting,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
Apr.  2-4. 

South  Central  Spring  Conference,  Spring  Valley,  Can- 
ton, Kan.,  Apr.  10-12. 

Mission  '70,  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  School, 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  July  1-7. 

Virginia  District  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  24-26. 

Churchwide  Youth  Convention,  Lake  Junaluska,  N.C., 
Aug.  16-21. 


NOTES 

spondence.  The  work  could  be  much  greater 
if  the  broadcast  could  be  heard  regularly 
in  Ghana.  . . . My  feeling  about  the  total 
church  program  is  optimistic  now  that  we 
have  a full-time  pastor. 

Willard  Roth,  Accra,  Ghana,  reports:  “I 
continue  to  divide  my  time  between  edito- 
rial assignments  related  to  Christian  Mes- 
senger and  pastoral  assignments  within  the 
Ghana  Mennonite  Church.  We  will  wind  up 
our  current  assignment  during  1970  and  are 
in  process  of  determining  God’s  next  steps. 

The  Japan  Mennonite  Mission  held  its 
annual  meeting  Nov.  29  to  Dec.  1 with  a 
program  arranged  around  the  theme  of 
“Liberty  and  Obedience,”  using  Elisabeth 
Elliot’s  book  of  this  title.  Romans  8 was  the 
Scripture  passage  selected  for  background 
study.  Marvin  Yoder  served  as  stimulator 
and  discussion  leader,  Ron  Guengerich  led 
singing  from  the  Mennonite  Hymnal,  and 
much  time  was  given  to  reports  on  special 
meetings  and  prayer  in  small  groups. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Lehman,  mother  of  Mrs. 
Edwin  Weaver  in  Ghana,  passed  away  the 
afternoon  of  Dec.  16.  Funeral  services  were 
held  Dec.  18  at  the  Prairie  Street  Menno- 
nite Church  in  Elkhart.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Lehman  had  served  in  India  from  1906  to 
1930.  The  address  for  Irene  Weaver:  P.O. 
Box  6484,  Accra,  Ghana. 

Don  Sensenig,  who 
has  been  in  Vietnam 
since  1963,  was  guest 
speaker  on  The  Men- 
nonite Hour  on  Sun- 
day, Dec.  28.  His  six 
years  of  experience  in 
that  war-torn  country 
have  well  qualified 
him  to  talk  about 
war’s  effect  on  people. 

He  will  share  his  very 
definite  convictions  on  ^on  Sensenig 
the  Christian’s  responsibility  in  this  situa- 
tion. Sensenig  is  a 1960  graduate  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  with  a major  in  sociology 
and  Bible. 

Arlin  Yoder,  Sao  Carlos,  Brazil,  wrote 
Dec.  1:  There  is  a new  newspaper  com- 

ing into  town.  They  have  now  printed  two 
weekly  issues.  This  week  they  carried  a 
very  short  article  about  our  church.  Includ- 


ed in  the  article  were  several  sentences 
of  its  origins  in  Europe,  the  migration  to 
Brazil,  our  present  church  activity  in  the 
states  of  Parana,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Goias, 
and  a paragraph  of  our  “church  founding’ 
here  in  Sao  Carlos  with  an  invitation  to 
participate  in  Christian  fellowship.  I want 
to  again  submit  a devotion  for  the  same 
paper.  I hope  this  will  develop  into  a 
weekly  thing.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dave  Yoder,  Woodstock 
School,  India,  are  attending  Language 
School  from  Dec.  1 to  Feb.  13.  Their 
address  for  first-class  mail  only:  51,  Raj- 
pur  Road,  Dehra  Dun,  U P.,  India. 

The  William  Hallmans,  on  retirement 
from  Argentina,  have  been  asked  to  pastor 
the  congregation  in  Corpus  Christi,  Tex., 
on  an  interim  basis.  The  Hallmans  plan  to 
leave  for  Texas  in  early  January.  Their 
address  will  be:  2009  Harvard  Street, 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Winners  of  the  annual  peace  oratorical 
contest  at  Goshen  College  were  Ruby 
Shoemaker,  Hesston,  Kan.,  and  Frank  Baer, 
Hagerstown,  Md. 

Births 


"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 

Bauman,  Glenn  and  Christine  (Godshall), 
Line  Lexington,  Pa.,  first  child,  Cynthia  Joy, 
Oct.  30,  1969. 

Buerge,  Tom  and  Wanda  (Nisly),  Brownsville, 
Ore.,  third  child,  first  son,  Stephen  Leon,  Nov. 
18,  1969. 

Burkey,  Galen  W.  and  Nancy  A.  (Wenger), 
Lebanon,  Ore.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Debra  Jane,  Nov.  19,  1969. 

Godshall,  Stanley  and  Susan  (Weaver),  Fleming- 
ton.  N.J.,  first  child,  Stephen  Edward,  Nov.  23, 
1969. 

Hess,  Walter  L.  and  Anna  Lois  (Metzler), 
Drumore,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Kathy 
Ann,  Nov.  29,  1969. 

Lyndaker,  Elmer  and  Elsie  (Zehr),  Barker, 
N.Y.,  eighth  child,  seventh  daughter,  Christa 
Susan,  Dec.  2,  1969. 

Martin,  Harvey  B.  and  Minerva  (Metzger), 
Elmira,  Ont.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Paul  Dale, 
Nov.  25,  1969. 

Mullett,  Kenneth  and  Sheryl  (Roth),  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  second  son,  Shane  LeMar,  Nov. 
20,  1969. 

Plank,  Dwight  and  Caroline  (Kurtz),  Bremen, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Marvin  Lee,  Dec. 
8,  1969. 

Weaver,  William  and  Susan  Jane  (Miller), 
Uniontown,  Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter, 
Sherri  Lanee,  Nov.  24,  1969. 

Wenger,  Glen  and  Ethel  (Baird),  Columbiana, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Eric  Randall,  Sept.  8,  1969. 

Worthington,  Robert  and  Ruth  Elaine  (Kulp), 
Hatfield,  Pa.,  first  child,  Wendy  Sue,  Nov.  17, 
1969. 

Yoder,  Allen  and  Anita  (Stoner),  Salem,  Ore., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Nicole  Yvette, 
Nov.  18,  1969. 

Yoder,  Marion  and  Meredith  (Lambright), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  second  son,  Marcel  Stefane,  Nov. 
7,  1969. 

Yoder,  Nelson  and  Phyllis  (Klopfenstein).  Pet- 
tisville,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  first  son,  Ricky  Lee, 
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Dec.  5,  1969. 

Yoder,  Roger  and  Judy  (Gongwer),  Hesston, 
Kan.,  first  child,  Rickardo  Lee,  Nov.  27,  1969. 

Zimmerman,  Lester  and  Thelma  (Good), 
Lititz,  Pa.,  third  living  child,  second  daughter. 
Krista  Kaye,  Oct.  19,  1969.  (One  daughter  de- 
ceased) 

Marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Birky  — Davidhizar.  — Karl  Birky,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Prairie  Street  cong.,  and  Virginia  David- 
hizar, Goshen,  Ind.,  North  Goshen  cong.,  by  A. 
Don  Augsburger,  June  21,  1969. 

Clemmer  — Hoogenboom.  — Galen  Clemmer, 
Goshen.  Ind.,  Deep  Run  cong.,  Perkasie,  Pa., 
and  Eileen  Hoogenboom,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Clinton 
Frame  cong.,  bv  Vernon  E.  Bontreger,  Nov.  29, 
1969. 

Hagenbuch  — Graber.  — Russell  Hagenbuch, 
Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  and  Wanda  Graber,  Con- 
stantine, Mich.,  Marion  cong.,  Howe,  Ind.,  by 
Paul  Lauver,  Nov.  15,  1969. 

Hershey  — Kreider.  — Isaac  Hershey,  Jr., 
Strasburg,  Pa.,  Paradise  cong.,  and  Mary  K. 
Kreider,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Wesley  Methodist  cong., 
Quarryville,  by  Harold  K.  Book,  Dec.  10,  1969. 

Hutchison  — Leu.  — Michael  Hutchison, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Debra  Leu,  West  Unity, 
Ohio,  both  of  Salem  cong.,  by  Earl  Stuckey  and 
Paul  Sieber,  Nov.  29,  1969. 

Jones — Schlegel.  — David  Jones,  Hubbard, 
Ore.,  Calvary  cong.,  and  Esther  Schlegel,  Salem, 
Ore.,  Albany  cong.,  by  John  E.  Heyerly,  Sept. 
3,  1969. 

Lichti  — Schantz.  — Timothy  Wayne  Lichti, 
Inglewood,  Calif.,  and  Carolyn  Jeanette  Schantz, 
Bancroft,  Neb.,  by  Sam  Oswald  and  Sterling 
Stauffer,  Dec.  6,  1969. 

Martin  — Shank.  — Edwin  David  Martin, 
Chambersburg  (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Judith  Marie 
Shank,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Cedar  Street  cong., 
by  Mahlon  D.  Eshleman,  Dec.  6,  1969. 

Peele  — Moyer. — Fred  E.  Peele,  Norfolk,  Va., 
and  Beula  A.  Moyer,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  by  Paul 
D.  Moore,  Nov.  29,  1969. 

Rohrer  — Denlinger.  — Paul  Kenneth  Rohrer, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  East  Chestnut  Street  cong.,  and 
Carolyn  Marie  Denlinger,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mel- 
linger’s  cong.,  by  Paul  G.  Landis,  Dec.  6,  1969. 


Shank  — Fretz.  — David  Ira  Shank,  Philomath, 
Ore.,  Plainview  cong.,  Shedd,  Ore.,  and  Giselle 
Yvette  Fretz,  Salem  (Ore.)  cong.,  by  John  E. 
Heyerly,  Nov.  7,  1969. 

Obituaries 


May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 

Eicher,  Arthur  C.,  son  of  Peter  and  Emma 
(Nofziger)  Eicher,  was  born  at  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Mar.  27,  1898;  died  at  his  home  at  Archbold, 
Nov.  30,  1969;  aged  71  y.  8 m.  3 d.  On  Nov. 
16,  1920,  he  was  married  to  Bertha  Burkhold- 
er, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 children 
(James,  Martha — Mrs.  Walter  Stamm,  Mary  — 
Mrs.  Willard  C.  Short,  and  Helen  — Mrs. 
Dale  Weldy),  15  grandchildren,  7 great-grand- 
children, 2 brothers  (Wilmer  and  Chester),  and 
3 sisters  (Viola — Mrs.  Sylvanus  Short,  Lucille 

— Mrs.  T.  T.  Yoder,  and  Kathryn — Mrs.  Elias 
Frey).  He  was  a member  of  the  Central  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  3,  with 
Charles  H.  Gautsche  and  Ellis  Croyle  officiating; 
interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Herr,  Fannie  N.,  daughter  of  Christian  H. 
and  Amanda  (Neff)  Brubaker,  was  born  at  Roh- 
rerstown.  Pa.,  Dec.  24,  1897;  died  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Nov.  20,  1969;  aged  71  y.  10  m.  27  d.  On 
Dec.  11,  1917,  she  was  married  to  Rudolph  G. 
Herr,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  11  chil- 
dren (Eugene,  Richard,  Elvin,  Jay,  James,  Earl, 
Dorothy  — Mrs.  Henry  Herr,  Alta  — Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Herr,  Frances  — Mrs.  Richard  Burkhart, 
Jeanette  — Mrs.  Kenneth  Dombach,  and  Bonnie 

— Mrs.  Ronald  Huth),  30  grandchildren,  5 great- 
grandchildren, one  brother  (Herman),  ana  one 
sister  (Betty — Mrs.  Charles  Bender).  She  was 
a member  of  the  East  Chestnut  Street  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  22,  with 
James  M.  Shank  and  Luke  J.  Shank  officiating; 
interment  in  Millersville  Cemetery. 

Kinsinger,  Simon,  son  of  Eli  J.  and  Suzanna 
(Yoder)  Kinsinger,  was  born  in  Johnson  Co., 
Iowa,  July  21,  1884;  died  at  Marengo,  Iowa,  Oct. 
16,  1969;  aged  85  y.  2 m.  25  d.  On  Dec.  5,  1912, 
he  was  married  to  Rovena  Ellen  Swartzendruber, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 children 
(Marvin  and  Dorothy).  He  was  a member  of  the 
West  Union  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Oct.  18,  with  Herman  E.  Ropp  and  Emery 
Hoehstetler  officiating. 

Nafziger,  Ella  Mae,  daughter  of  Peter  and 
Elizabeth  (Dellembach)  Bachman,  was  born  at 
Cazenovia,  111.,  May  6,  1894;  died  at  Hopedale, 


111.,  Nov.  29,  1969;  aged  75  y.  6 m.  23  d.  On 
Feb.  8,  1917,  she  was  married  to  Aaron  Naf- 
ziger, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Wilmer  and  Eugene),  one  daughter  (Velma 
Thomas),  7 grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild, 
one  brother  (Arthur),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Lena 
Fenton  and  Mrs.  Pearl  Jackson).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Hopedale  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  Dec.  2,  with  Howard  Wittrig 
officiating. 

Noftsier,  Raymond,  son  of  Joseph  and  Anna 
Noftsier,  was  born  at  Castorland,  N.Y.,  May  19, 
1901;  died  at  Castorland,  of  a heart  attack  after 
an  illness  of  3 years,  Nov.  29,  1969;  aged  68  y. 
6 m.  10  d.  On  Sept.  17,  1925,  he  was  married 
to  Barbara  Zehr,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Edwina  Boshert),  4 sons  (Alvin 
J.,  Ervin  L.,  Joseph  M.,  and  Leslie  R ),  23  grand- 
children, 2 brothers  (Romeyn,  Sr.,  and  Ervin), 
and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  June  Roggie  and  Nena — Mrs. 
Aaron  Zehr).  He  was  a member  of  the  Croghan 
Conservative  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Dec.  2,  with  Richard  Zehr  officiating. 

Roggie,  Mollie,  daughter  of  Andrew  and 
Anna  (Widrick)  Reggie,  was  born  at  Croghan, 
N.Y.,  Dec.  5,  1906;  died  at  the  Lewis  County 
General  Hospital,  of  cancer  and  heart  failure, 
Nov.  1,  1969;  aged  62  y.  10  m.  27  d.  Surviving 
are  3 brothers  (John,  Elmer,  and  Irvin)  and 
3 sisters  (Rosella — Mrs.  Elmer  Lehman,  Anna 
— Mrs.  Jacob  Wagler,  and  Esther  — Mrs.  Reuben 
Moshier).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
sister  and  2 brothers.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Lowville  Conservative  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Croghan  Conservative  Church, 
Nov.  4,  with  Vernon  Zehr,  Elias  Zehr,  and 
Richard  Zehr  officiating. 

Schertz,  Peter  R.,  son  of  Peter  D.  and  Anna 
(Schertz)  Schertz,  was  born  at  Metamora,  111., 
Apr.  8,  1886;  died  at  Eureka,  111.,  Nov.  26, 
1969;  aged  83  y.  7 m.  18  d.  On  Dec.  1,  1908, 
he  was  married  to  Anna  L.  Schertz,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Mrs. 
LaVerne  Brunk  and  Mrs.  Edith  Hartzler),  6 
grandchildren,  4 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (Ray  J.).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Roanoke  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Nov.  29,  with  Percy  Gerig  officiating. 

Souder,  William  B.,  son  of  Harvey  and  Mary 
(Bergey)  Souder,  was  born  at  Hatfie'd,  Pa.,  Jan 

I,  1914;  died  at  Sellersville,  Pa.,  of  cancer,  Oct. 

II,  1969;  aged  55  y.  9 m.  10  d.  On  June  27, 
1936,  he  was  married  to  Edith  Moyer,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  3 children  (Arlene, 
Paul,  and  Miriam  — Mrs.  James  Beasley),  2 
grandsons,  one  sister  (Mrs.  Clarence  Hagey),  and 

(continued  on  page  1128) 
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Homemade  Religion  and  Temple 
Religion,  925 

One  Disliked  Action  (ed),  245 
Drescher,  John  M. 

Book  Review,  722 
Editorials 

Amen  or  O Yeah?  77 
Audacity  to  Believe  the  Gospel, 
1005 

Bloody  or  Beautiful  Feet?  957 
Board  Was  Not  Bored,  384 
Christmas  Greetings,  1045 
Communications  Cap,  489 
Dare  the  Church  Speak?  957 
Different  Christmas,  A,  753 
Disturbing  the  War,  269 
Don’t  Just  Honk  Your  Horn,  649 
Don’t  Say  “They,”  141 
Draft  Resisters  at  General  Confer- 
ence, 865 

Enter  as  a Child,  1045 
For  a Better  Complexion,  849 
Form  a Fish  Group,  117 
Gathered  with  Purpose,  601 
Going  to  the  Dogs,  93 


Gospel  — Equal  to  the  Day,  The, 
889 

Greatness  and  Gentleness,  53 
How  Much  Is  a Hymnal  Worth?  665 
How  Souls  Live,  473 
I’d  Play  Ball  But  ....  337 
Important  Series  Begins,  An,  221 
Instant  Results,  269 
Interrupt  the  Clatter  and  Din,  473 
In  the  World — How?  489 
Is  That  Whfere  We  Are?  449 
Learning  to  Listen,  29 
Let’s  Face  It,  402 
Let’s  Preach  and  Practice,  425 
Let’s  Restore  Hope,  665 
Listen,  You!  981 
Love  as  . . . , 165 
Man’s  First  Need,  713 
Mind  Expanding  or  Escapism?  713 
More  Blessed  — Really?  1029 
More  Noise  and  Complaints,  425 
More  Than  That  Needed,  449 
Much  Given  — Much  Required,  941 
Muckraker  — A Successful  Failure, 
The,  221 

Needed  — Flexibility  and  Depth,  801 
New  Life  Realized,  165 
One  Aspect  of  Heaven,  313 
100  New  Homes  or  ...  , 577 
Other  Questions  Also,  361 
Pause  for  Thought,  165 
Plea  for  Love  and  Compassion,  A, 
941 

Pull  in  the  Net,  269 
Purpose  Needed,  A,  689 
Selective  Obedience,  29 
So  Goes  Man,  753 
Taking  Youth  Seriously,  93 
Talking  to  Ourselves  or  . . . , 117 
Test  the  Spirits,  197 
That  Social  Action  Argument,  141 
That  Subtle  Hypocrisy,  537 
32,000  Dead,  269 
This  Sounds  Positive,  1045 
Warring  Nation,  A,  289 
Was  Anyone  Missed?  957 
We  Talked  About  Peace,  5 
What  Can  Be  Done  About  Ob- 
scene Literature?  489 
What  Is  Needed  for  Our  Time?  77 
Who  Recognizes  Him?  1069 
Who’s  Stealing?  577 
Who  Was  the  Neighbor?  401 
Why  Not  Try  It?  561 
Why  Not  Try  This  Also?  561 
“With  What  Measure  Ye  Mete,"  601 
Youth  — What’s  the  Problem?  981 

Evangelism  Receives  Fresh  Perspective 
and  Purpose,  877 
Duerksen,  Ruth  King 

First  Corinthians  16:13,  14,  58 
Dyck,  Peter  J. 

Our  Wonderful  Soviet  Union  Trip, 
98 

Ediger,  Peter 

America  Is  on  the  Road  to  Hell, 
609 

Edwards,  Vincent 

Historic  Hymn  of  Thanksgiving,  1014 
Eicher,  Becky 

Missionary  Nurse  in  Araguacema,  A, 
78 

Epp,  Frank  H. 

He  Raised  and  Distributed  Millions, 
809 

Palestine  Problem  in  Historical 
Perspective,  The,  510 

Relief  Worker  — Professor  in  Islamics, 
920 

Servant  in  Search  of  a Sign  for  Wit- 
ness, A,  944 
Erb,  Paul 

Gathered  with  Purpose,  802 
Esch,  Keith 

Book  Review,  811 
Eshleman,  David 

After  the  Honeymoon,  629 
Fair,  James  W. 

Fit  in  with  One  Another,  914 
Ford,  Leighton 

Church  and  Evangelism  in  a Day 
of  Revolution,  The  (Part  I),  1046; 
(Part  II),  1076;  (Part  III),  1090 
Garber,  John  F. 

Easter  Verities  (ed),  289 
Gingerich,  Melvin 

Communism  and  the  Left  Wing  Move- 
ments, 270 

Four  Great  Political  and  Social  Rev- 


olutions, 246 

Gospel  and  Revolution,  The,  338 
Our  Revolutionary  Age,  222 
Race  Revolution  in  America,  The,  292 
Reactions  to  Revolutions,  314 
Glick,  Elam 
I Met  God,  694 
Gomez,  Robert 

Time  of  Spiritual  Togetherness,  A, 
622 

Good,  Claude 

Dedication  of  the  Trique  New  Testa- 
ment, The,  720 
Good,  Mary  M. 

Buddhist  People,  The  — Mission  Field 
for  Mennonites,  780 

Clay  in  the  Hands  of  the  Potter,  874 
Good,  Nelson  W. 

I'm  Glad  to  Hear  of  Your  Interest, 
546 

Gooding,  Lorie  C. 

Little  Night  Song,  A (p),  940 
Graber,  Marilyn 
Joy  (p),  699 
Grasse,  Ruth 

Walk  in  the  Spirit,  56 
We  Shall  Overcome  by  the  Blood,  810 
Groff,  Esther 

Bless  Those  Who  Pray  (p),  759 
Hackel,  Bonnie 

Indonesia:  First  a Vision,  Then  a 

Call,  Now  a Reality,  226 
Hallman.  William 

Pastors  of  the  Cordoba  Sierras,  199 
Tribute  to  Bible  Societies,  A,  203 
Harnish,  Robert 
I Met  God,  646 
Hartzler,  Levi  C. 

Glimpses  of  Our  Mission  Today,  674 
Hartzler,  Robert 

Look  at  the  City  (forum) 

God  Really  Loves  the  City,  491 
Hege,  Nathan 

For  One  Day  (ed),  537 
Helmuth,  David 

Borrowing  Posture  for  Missions,  A,  142 
I Hear  You,  Brother,  1094 
Leave  Us  Your  Bones,  248 
Henderson,  Algerine 
My  Daily  Prayer,  223 
Hershberger,  Ervin 

Culture:  Garetaker  or  Undertaker?  689 
Hershberger,  Guy  F. 

You  Are  the  Salt  of  the  Earth,  6 
Hershey,  Lester  T. 

“Smoking  — Good,  Bad,  or  Indif- 
ferent?” 15 
Hertzler,  John  A. 

Change  of  Heart  in  Cape  Town  (p), 
800 

Christmas  Comedy,  A,  1078 
Hess,  Mahlon  M. 

Is  the  Real  Answer  Separation?  408 
Hochstetler,  Edna 

My  Prayer  Today  (p),  564 
Hochstetler,  Otis  and  Betty 

Where  Are  We  in  Brazil,  Brother? 
756 

Hofer,  Phil 

TAP:  What  s It  All  About?  538 
Hope,  Sam  R. 

Personal  Reflections  on  Our  Experi- 
ence in  Vietnam,  321 
Horsch,  James  E 

What  About  the  6,000?  472 
Horst,  Osiah 
I Met  God,  984 
Horst,  Ray 

Young  Adventurers  in  Mission,  2 
Hostetler,  J.  J. 

“Action  Guide,”  4 
Advance  Planning,  76 
Beginning  a New  Church  Year,  848 
Communicating  Stewardship  Concerns, 
448 

Confused?  Or  Where  Is  Your  Faith? 
560 

Dangerous  Book,  A,  888 
Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Our  Lessons, 
940 

Improving  Family  Life,  384 
Information  Needed,  488 
“Mark  Me  Down  That  Way,’’  92 
Mennonite  Camp  Concerns,  244 
Mennonite  Camping  Association,  52 
MCCEatWork,  648 
MCCE  to  Meet,  400 
MCCE  Works  at  Curriculum,  1004 
New  Program  Guide,  A,  1028 


Our  Attitude  Toward  Christian  Ed- 
ucation (ed),  825 

Pilot  Model  Couples  Retreat,  The, 
980 

Planning  for  Nurture,  864 
Planning  Our  Teaching  Ministry,  664 
“Project  Consensus,”  688 
Summer  Bible  School  Evaluations.  512 
Sunday  Evening  Service,  The,  336 
Teacher  of  Teachers,  The,  196 
Teachers  Equipped  for  Service,  360 
Teaching  in  the  Church  Calendar,  288 
Teaching  in  the  Summer,  220 
Unusual  Sunday  School  Lessons,  268 
What  About  Mennonite  Sunday  School 
Materials?  916 
What’s  It  All  About?  1068 
When  Are  We  Good  Stewards?  956 
Who  Reflects  Whom?  712 
Hostetler,  Wilbur 
Book  Reviews,  159,  927 
Rich  Young  Man,  The,  1011 
Hostetter,  B.  Charles 
Meaning  of  the  Cross,  The,  271 
Hostetter,  Doug 

It  Happened  on  Sunday  (p.J,  1111 
Jackson,  Clyde  (as  interviewed  by 
James  Burkholder) 

Interacting  Where  Asked,  762 
Jacobs,  Donald 

"I  Feel  the  Winds  of  God  . . . , ” 12 
Jacobs,  Margaret  B. 

On  Every  Morning  (p).  277 
Jantz,  Harold 

Preaching  the  Word  (ed),  1069 
Janzen,  Waldemar 

Geography  of  Faith,  The,  516 
Jauncey,  James  H 

You  Can  Avoid  That  Breakdown,  782 
Johns,  Galen 

Call  to  Faith  and  Confidence,  A, 
1051 

Look  at  the  City  (forum) 

False  Debate,  490 
Jordan,  Wilfred 
Try  Writing  a Prayer,  926 
Kanagy,  Gene 

Doctors,  Welcome  to  Oregon!  778 
Kanagy,  Lee  H 

Asia-South  Pacific  Congress  on  Evan- 
gelism, 32 
Kauffman,  Beulah 

I’m  Glad  I Didn’t  Miss  This,  718 
WMSA:  Sew  What?  224 
Kauffman,  J.  Howard 

Proposal  for  Church  Reorganization, 
A,  545 

(auffman,  Nelson  E. 

Being  the  Church  of  Tomorrow,  922 
Book  Reviews,  811,  927 
Christ  in  or  out  of  Christmas,  740 
Christmas  in  Our  Congregations,  954 
How  Good  Must  I Be  to  Witness?  124 
Let’s  Plan  Now  to  Celebrate  Christ- 
mas, 755 

Our  Convictions,  Reactions,  Divisions, 
582 

What  Kind  of  Person  Was  Our  Lord 
Jesus?  227 
Kauffmann,  Ivan 

God’s  Plan:  Pass  It  On,  822 
Kaufman,  Donald  D 

Boot  Camp  for  Peace,  249 
Keener,  Carl  S. 

Book  Review,  610 
Keeney,  William 

Peace  as  Wholeness,  37 
Keidel,  Levi 
Trap,  The,  50 

Who  Says  the  Church  Is  Dying?  890 
Kennel,  Gladys  H. 

But  Why?  692 
Kennel,  LeRoy 

Book  Reviews,  722,  723,  81 1,  927 
King,  John  C. 

I Saw  It  in  Their  Eyes,  495 
King,  Lauren  A. 

On  Selling  Edsels  — or  Mustangs! 
744 

Kirchhofer,  Bertie 
“Here,  Lord?”  1033 
Kniss,  Lloy  A. 

How  Spiritual  Are  We?  988 
Krabill,  Russell 

Dear  Brother  Robert,  696 
Kratz,  James  D. 

God  Builds  in  His  World.  94 
Nuestra  Mision  — Our  Mission,  54 
Kraybill,  Don 
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On  Wheelbarrows  and  Roosters  (ed), 
917 

Kreider,  Carl 

Planned  Obsolescence  — The  Ameri- 
can Way,  406 
Kreider,  Janet  H. 

British  Honduras,  758 
Kreider,  Roy 

Strategy  of  Witness  in  the  Middle 
East,  A,  519 
Lapp,  Ben  F. 

Lead  Me  to  Calvary,  298 
Lapp,  John  E. 

Book  Review,  353 
Larson,  Bruce 

New  Goals  for  Groups,  123 
Larson,  Mel 

Inventory  Day  for  Dad,  499 
Lauver,  Donald  E. 

I Met  God,  1042 
Lavelle,  Robert 
Finding  the  Way,  760 
Leatherman,  David  C. 

How  Do  You  Respond?  738 
Leatherman,  Mrs.  Dorothy 

Adjusting  to  Household  Help,  319 
Leatherman,  Paul 

I Was  a Skid  Row  Bum,  252 
Lederach,  John  M. 

Brotherhood  in  the  Local  Congre- 
gation, 218 
Lederach,  Paul  M. 

Insight  into  Mennonite  Youth,  626 
What’s  Coming  in  Curriculum?  1097 
Lee,  Dallas 
Modern  Disciple,  574 
Lehman,  G.  Irvin 
Book  Review,  353 
Lehman,  Harold  D. 

Book  Review,  722 

Our  Children  for  Christ,  Yes!  580 
Study  History  in  Sunday  School? 
576 

Who  Are  the  Power  People  in  Your 
Congregation?  736 
Lehman,  Martin 
Linda,  800 
Lehman,  Titus 

Pray  for  Real,  Man  (p),  34 
Leis,  Vernon 

What  Kind  of  Day  Will  Easter  Be? 
286 

Lind,  Ivan  R. 

Book  Review,  610 
Lind,  Millard 

Israeli  or  Jacobi?  514 
Locher.  Don  R. 

Plea  for  a More  Radical  Gospel,  A, 
30 

Long,  C Warren 

Pastor's  Last  Message,  A,  486 
McDowell,  Charles 

Can  We  Stick  with  It?  1095 
McMahen,  Dorothy  Garver 
God's  Autograph  (p),  288 
Mahan,  Mildred  Caldwell 
“Think  for  Yourself,”  781 
Martens,  Harry  E. 

Mennonite  Presence  in  the  Middle 
East  (ed),  513 
Martin,  Earl  and  Pat 

Who  Are  You  Kidding,  Brother?  938 
Martin,  Glenn  B 

Book  Reviews,  610,  722,  723,  927 
Martin,  Luke 

Have  We  Forgotten  China?  35 
Martin,  Nelson  W 

Does  Your  God  Hear?  779 
Living  Faith,  A,  924 
Spirit  of  Christmas,  The,  1072 
Martin,  Roy 

Extending  the  Gospel  Through 
Media,  266 
May,  John  W. 

Man  with  Dirty  Hands,  The,  277 
Meyer,  Jocele 
Book  Review,  811 
Milazzo,  Elio 

On  Building  a House,  586 
Miller,  Bessie 

No  Longer  Strangers,  784 
Miller,  Ella  May 

True  Christmas  Spirit,  The,  1066 
Miller,  IvanJ. 

“Let  Thy  Glory  Appear,"  1012 
Miller,  Paul  M. 

Brotherhood  as  the  Ordained  Minister 
Experiences  It,  346 

Is  Your  Congregation  Being  Fair  in 


Pastoral  Support?  (ed),  1093 
Leveling  with  God,  962 
Miller,  Vern 

Book  Review,  610 
Mohr,  Louise,  a parable  as  told  to 

God’s  Wife  and  Her  Husband,  150 
Mosemann,  John  H. 

Presidential  Perspective,  26 
Why  an  Urban-Racial  Council?  1026 
Mumaw,  Evelyn  King 
Faith  for  Today,  1030 
Mumaw,  John  R 

Book  Reviews,  722,  811 
Brotherhood  at  General  Conference, 
558 

Gathered  with  Purpose,  850 
New  Case  for  Biblicism,  A,  138 
Practice  of  Brotherhood  at  General 
Conference,  The,  634 
Nelson,  Boyd 
CPS  Swan  Song,  125 
Dross  and  Delight,  254 
How  Christian?  103 
Learn  from  Lee  Heights,  310 
Mission  Conviction,  203 
Obey  and  Be  Free,  293 
Opportunity  and  Opponents,  118 
Servants  and  Servants,  167 
What  About  the  City?  1 1 
Nelson,  Joyce 
Solitude,  231 

Sonship  Reclaimed  (p),  28 
Nelson,  Wilton  M. 

Unworldly  and  Worldly  Character  of 
the  Gospel,  The,  562 
Nissley,  Addona 

A Year  for  Puerto  Rico  Mennonites, 
450 

Nofziger,  Donald  D. 

Footwashing  Way  of  Life,  The,  1054 
North,  Wayne 

Many  Members,  One  Body,  853 
Nyce,  Joseph  C. 

Heritage  Worth  Keeping,  A,  59 
Oyer,  Sanford 

Stone  Rolled  Away,  The,  290 
Pannell,  William 

Americanization  of  Sambo,  The,  982 
Peachey,  Shem 

Our  Children  for  Christ,  or  ...  , 388 
Pellman,  Phyllis 

What  I Heard  the  Arabs  Say,  806 
Peterman,  Ruth 

Going  Down  Devil's  Hill,  752 
You  Might  Get  Involved,  587 
Peters,  Frank  C. 

Alma  Ata  and  Tashkent,  168 
My  Second  Visit  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
121 

With  the  Brethren  at  Dushanbe,  228 
With  the  Brethren  at  Frunze,  206 
With  the  Brethren  in  Novosibirsk,  144 
Phillips,  Harold  L 

Principle  and  Practice,  1 109 
Saying  and  Doing  the  Truth  (ed),  737 
Preheim,  Marion 

Church  of  the  Saviour,  The,  604 
Preheim,  Vern 

MCC’s  Efforts  in  the  Middle  East,  517 
Ramseyer,  Robert  L. 

Confessions  of  a Missionary,  402 
Reed,  Ken 

Success  Story  — Really?  497 
Reynolds,  Tamara 

One  of  the  Family,  622 
Robertson,  Beth 

How  Long?  (p),  1003 
Rodgers,  John  R. 

Stone  Mountain  Village  for  Boys,  662 
Rohrer,  Norman  B 

Religion  in  Review,  1106 
“Sexperts”  Crusade  for  Education,  668 
Rosenberger,  Lydia  Elaine 

Prayer  for  VS-ers,  CPS-ers,  and 
Students,  783 
Roth,  Arnold  C. 

Response  God  Honors,  The,  74 
Where  Are  We  in  Christian  Educa- 
tion? 832 
Roth,  Roy  D 

Believing  and  Doing  with  James 
(Part  I),  798;  (Part  II),  834,  (Part 
III),  846;  (Part  IV),  862 
Roth,  Willard  E 
Book  Review,  927 
Little  Bit  of  Heaven,  A,  895 
Ruth,  John  L. 

Religious  or  Christian?  150 
Sauder,  James 


Discovering  with  God,  734 
Schmitt,  Howard  S. 

What  Kind  of  Product  Are  You  Selling? 
763 

Schmucker,  Leonard  E. 

Look  at  the  City  (forum) 

Healing  Hearts  and  Lives,  492 
Schrag,  Martin  H. 

Mars  Rides  Again,  340 
Schrag,  Menno 

Time  for  Discipline  (ed),  577 
Schrock,  Simon 

One  Thing  You  Lack,  887 
Schwartzentruber,  Milton 
Call  to  Worship,  A,  1075 
Dreamers  of  Dreams,  The,  716 
Sears,  Kay 

Ode  to  My  Students,  An  (p),  695 
Selzer,  Arietta 

Answer  to  Prayer,  An,  691 
Shank,  Henry  M. 

Needed  — A Theology  of  Thanksgiving, 
1009 

Shelly,  Maynard 

Conversation  with  Erna,  1049 
Ferment  on  the  Mennonite  Campus,  60 
Finding  the  Boat  into  History’s  Main- 
stream, 13 

Students  in  Age  of  Rebellion,  96 
When  Student  Power  Meets  School 
Power,  80 
Shenk,  Ruth 

Kushiro:  City  of  Opportunity,  296 
Shenk,  Wilbert 
Book  Review,  786 

Mennonite  Church  at  Work  in  the 
Middle  East,  The,  521 
When  a Brother  Is  There,  886 
Sieber,  Floyd 

Rio  Negro  — Our  Land  of  Opportunity, 
204 

Slabaugh,  Moses 

When  Do  You  Bury  a Man?  673 
Smith,  Bradstreet 
As  I Enter  VS,  875 
Smith,  Paul  K. 

Master’s  Call,  The,  358 
Smith,  William  C. 

Penalty  of  Disuse,  The,  739 
Smoker,  Art 

Christian  Education  Is  Participation, 
824 

Spring  Youth  Council,  312 
Youth  Camps  — 1969,  432 
Youth  Ministry  Goals  (I),  1108 
Smucker,  John  R. 

Plight  of  the  Mennonite  Farmer,  126 
Smucker,  Ralph  M. 

Toward  a More  Effective  Service  Pro- 
gram, 714 

While  There  Is  Time,  493 
Snyder,  Jean  E. 

Shades  of  Tumutumu,  229 
Snyder,  Kathryn 

Breaking  the  Cultural  Barrier,  522 
Snyder,  Paul  V. 

An  International  Incident  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  368 

Sowell,  Barbara  (as  told  to  Jim  Bishop) 
Lord  Is  My  Sponsor,  The,  100 
Stahly,  Delmar 
Call  from  the  City,  The,  366 
Staffer,  Edwin  J 

Book  Reviews,  610,  723 
Stauffer,  Elam  W. 

Basis  of  Communion  Fellowship,  The, 
534 

Stauffer,  James  K. 

VS  in  Sava,  145 
Stauffer,  J.  Mark 

Dear  Friends  and  Gentle  Hearts,  34 
Vignette  of  Love  and  Sorrow,  715, 
923,  939 

Stauffer,  James  K. 

“And  the  Walls  Came  Tumbling 
Down,"  410 
Stauffer,  Morris 

Look  at  the  City  (forum) 

Silent  Church,  The,  492 
Steckle,  Esther 

VS:  A Woman’s  Eye  View,  978 
Stoltzfus,  Edward 
These  Had  a Vision,  670 
Stoltzfus,  Grant  M. 

Preachers  Present  Arms:  The  Updated 
Record,  1015 
Stoltzfus,  Merle  G. 

Christian  and  Sex,  The,  710 
Studer,  Gerald 


Third  Word,  The,  250 
Swartley,  Willard  M. 

Love  and  Courage,  388 
Swartzentruber,  Dorothy 

Innocent  Suffering,  The  (p),  28 
Swartzentruber,  Thelma 

Reflections  on  Being  a Returned  Mis- 
sionary, 608 
Tanase,  Takio 

With  Fasting  and  Prayer,  599 
Thomas,  David  N. 

Early  Church  and  Us,  The,  958 
Most  Biblical  Title  for  Christians,  114 
Thomas,  Everett 

What  I Heard  the  Israelis  Say,  807 
Walker,  Mary  Esther 

Beatitudes  for  Friends  of  the  Aged,  63 
Weaver,  Kenneth  J. 

Can  TV  Sell  Family  Harmony?  382 
Guyanese  Respond  to  New  Mission  En- 
deavor, 565 
Weaver,  Lloyd,  Jr. 

We  Say  a Lot,  990 
Weaver,  Stanley 
I Met  Christ,  426 
Thanksgiving  Living,  1002 
Weldy,  Theron 

Do  We  Ask  Enough?  606 
Wenger,  Elisabeth 
Submission  (p),  39 
Wenger,  J.  C. 

Mennonite  Theological  Stance,  317 
Ought  We  Drop  Revival  Meetings?  (ed), 
313 

Research  Project  Long  Overdue,  A 
(ed),  625 

What  About  Organ  Transplants?  (ed), 
777 

What  Record  Are  We  Writing?  90 
"When  Saw  We  Thee  . . . ? 918 

Wenger,  Linden  M 

Meaning  of  Ordination:  Biblical  and 
Historical,  The,  57 
Wiebe,  Bernie 

Speech  Wrapped  Up  in  a Person,  A, 
242 

Wiebe,  Katie  Funk 
Call  to  Decency,  A,  369 
Yoder,  Carl  V. 

Look  at  the  City  (forum) 

Who  Wants  to  Hear?  492 
Yoder,  Chris 
Waiting,  315 
Yoder,  Daisy 

Sunday  in  Nazareth,  A,  79 
Yoder,  Donald  E. 

Equipping  the  Saints,  892 
Homelife  Teaching  and  Discipline,  470 
Yoder,  Earl  D. 

Environment  a Key  to  Manhood,  663 
Yoder,  Galen 

Confrontation,  477 
Yoder,  Henry  P. 

I Met  God,  540 
Yoder,  Merry  Mary 

What  Do  You  Expect  of  Your  Pastor? 
961 

Yoder,  Roy 

VS  Sticks  with  It,  1010 
Yordy,  Evelyn 

Home  to  Millions  (p),  824 
Yutzy,  Clarence 

Look  at  the  City  (forum) 

Black  Leaders,  492 
Zehr,  Albert 

Action  Cores,  140 
Beyond  Criticism,  116 
Book  Review,  723 
DearS.S.  Teacher,  1092 
Participators  or  Spectators,  164 
Zehr,  Howard  J. 

Book  Reviews,  610,  722,  927 
Gathered  with  Purpose,  651 
God’s  Gift  — Our  Response,  1052 
Guidelines  for  Placing  Materials  in 
Archives,  631 
I Met  God,  671 

Witness  of  Brotherhood,  The,  602 
Zercher,  John  E. 

Fatigue  or  Obesity  (ed),  1029 
Morality  and  Horsepower  (ed),  245 
Zook,  Ellrose  D. 

Brotherhood  and  Suffering  (ed),  649 

SUBJECT 
Ascension,  The,  422 
Bible 

How  the  Bible  Came  Alive  for  Me,  446 
New  Case  for  Biblicism,  A,  138 
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Bible  Studies 

Believing  and  Doing  with  James 
(Part  I),  798;  (Part  II),  834;  (Part 
III),  846;  (Part  IV),  862 
Biographical  Sketches 

Discovering  with  God,  734 
I Met  Christ  (Stanley  Weaver),  426 
I Met  God  (Elam  Glick),  649;  (Robert 
Harnish),  646;  (Osiah  Horst),  984 
(Donald  E.  Lauver),  1042;  (Henry 
P.  Yoder),  540;  (Howard  Zehr), 
671;  (Ralph  E.  Buckwalter),  1110 
Phillis  Wheatley  . . . Poetess,  10 
Book  Reviews 

After  High  School  — What?  722 
Baker's  Pictorial  Introduction  to  the 
Bible,  353 

Bible,  The:  Living  Word  of  Revelation, 
610 

Can’t  You  Here  (sic)  Me  Calling?  610 
Centrality  of  Preaching  in  the  Total 
Task  of  the  Ministry,  The,  811 
Christian  Encounters  Crime  in  Ameri- 
can Society,  The,  927 
Church  Business  Meeting,  The,  610 
Church  Is  Not  Expendable,  The,  927 
Communication  — Learning  for  Church- 
men, 927 

Contend  with  Horses,  610 
Death  and  Contemporary  Man,  610 
Dialogue  in  Medicine  and  Theology, 
927 

Dialogue  Preaching  — The  Shared  Ser- 
mon, 723 

Ecumenism?  Free  Church  Dilemma,  610 
Footsteps  to  Freedom,  722 
For  Laymen  and  Other  Martyrs,  722 
Front-Row  View  of  the  Middle  East, 
786 

Furnace  of  the  Lord,  927 
Gathering  Storm  in  the  Churches,  The, 
722 

Groups  Alive  — Church  Alive,  811 
Guidance  by  God,  723 
Housefellowships,  723 
How  to  Speak  So  People  Will  Listen, 
722 

Last  Years  of  the  Church,  The,  927 
Mennonite  Statements  on  Peace,  353 
Mission  Impossible,  811 
Nine  Roads  to  Renewal,  811 
Only  a Woman,  811 

Preachers  Present  Arms:  The  Updated 
Record,  1015 

Reconciliation,  the  Function  of  the 
Church,  927 

Significant  Issues  for  the  1970's,  811 
So  What?  Everybody’s  Doing  It!  722 
Strongly  Tempted,  610 
Unless  Peace  Comes,  610 
Violent  Sleep,  722 
Visitation  Pamphlet  Series,  722 
When  Loved  Ones  Are  Called  Home, 
722 

Who  Are  the  Criminals?  159 
Who  Was  Who  in  Church  History?  723 
Worship  as  Celebration  of  Covenant 
and  Incarnation,  722 
Brotherhood 

Brotherhood  and  Suffering  (ed),  649 
Brotherhood  as  the  Ordained  Minis- 
ter Experiences  It,  346 
Brotherhood  at  General  Conference, 
558 

Brotherhood  in  the  Local  Congrega- 
tion, 218 

Dear  Brother  Robert,  697 
Discerning  Brotherhood,  A,  866 
Most  Biblical  Title  for  Christians,  114 
Our  Convictions,  Reactions,  Divisions, 
582 

Practice  of  Brotherhood  at  General 
Conference,  The,  634 
What  Record  Are  We  Writing?  90 
When  a Brother  Is  There,  886 
Witness  of  Brotherhood,  The,  247,  602 
Child  Training 

Our  Children  for  Christ,  or  ...  , 388 
Christ 

Christ,  the  Savior,  717 
We  Shall  Overcome  by  the  Blood,  810 
Who  Recognizes  Him?  (ed),  1069 
Christian  Concerns 

Plea  for  a More  Radical  Gospel,  A,  30 
Christian  Education 

God’s  Plan:  Pass  It  On,  822 
Our  Attitude  Toward  Christian  Edu- 
cation (ed),  825 
Ways  Persons  Learn,  826 


What’s  Coming  in  Curriculum?  1097 
Where  Are  We  in  Christian  Education? 
832 

Christian  Hope 
Perspective  1968,  2 
Christian  Living 

Amen  or  O Yeah?  (ed),  77 
Caught  in  the  Winning  Madness  (ed), 
513 

Clay  in  the  Hands  of  the  Potter,  874 
Don’t  Just  Honk  Your  Horn  (ed),  649 
Don’t  Say  “They”!  (ed),  141 
Footwashing  Way  of  Life,  The,  1054 
“I  Feel  the  Winds  of  God  . 12 

Instant  Results  (ed),  269 
Linda,  800 

Meditation  and  Spiritual  Growth,  607 
Modern  Disciple,  574 
New  Life  Realized  (ed),  165 
Principle  and  Practice,  1109 
Religious  or  Christian?  150 
Stop  Feeling  Sorry  for  Yourself,  364 
“Think  for  Yourself,”  781 
Time,  339 

Value  of  Vulnerability,  The,  849 
Walking  the  Razor’s  Edge,  362 
What  Is  Needed  for  Our  Time?  (ed),  77 
Who’s  Stealing?  (ed),  577 
Why  Christians  Get  Killed,  359 
You  Are  the  Salt  of  the  Earth,  6 
Christian  Maturity 

Speech  Wrapped  Up  in  a Person,  A, 
242 
Christmas 

Christ  in  or  out  of  Christmas,  740 
Christmas  Comedy,  A,  1078 
Christmas  Greetings,  1055,  1080 
Christmas  Greetings  (ed),  1045 
Christmas  in  Our  Congregations,  954 
Different  Christmas,  A (ed),  753 
Let’s  Plan  Now  to  Celebrate  Christmas, 
754 

Spirit  of  Christmas,  The,  1072 
True  Christmas  Spirit,  The,  1066 
Voices  of  Christmas,  1070 
Church,  The 

At  Your  Church  Dedication,  750 
Being  the  Church  of  Tomorrow,  922 
Church  of  the  Saviour,  The,  604 
Dare  the  Church  Speak?  (ed),  957 
Early  Church  and  Us,  The,  958 
Fatigue  or  Obesity?  (ed),  1029 
God  s Wife  and  Her  Husband,  150 
Homemade  Religion  and  Temple  Re- 
ligion, 925 

Many  Members,  One  Body,  853 
Needed  — Flexibility  and  Depth  (ed), 
801 

What  Kind  of  Church  Member  Are 
You?  405 

Who  Says  the  Church  Is  Dying?  890 
Why  Not  Try  It?  (ed),  561 
Youth  Looks  at  the  Mennonite  Church 
(forum),  454 
Church  History 

Guidelines  for  Placing  Materials  in 
Archives,  631 

Next  Phase  in  Anabaptist  Recovery, 
652 

City,  The 

Look  at  the  City  (forum),  490 
What  About  the  City?  1 1 
While  There  Is  Time,  493 
Why  Not  Try  This  Also?  (ed),  561 
Civilian  Peace  Service 
CPS  Swan  Song,  125 
Commitment 

Asleep  Rather  Than  Dead,  698 
Man  with  Dirty  Hands,  The,  277 
Communication 
Communications  Gap  (ed),  489 
Communion 

Basis  of  Communion  Fellowship,  The, 
534 

Was  Anyone  Missed?  (ed),  957 
Communism 

Communism  and  the  Left  Wing  Move- 
ments, 270 
Compassion 

Do  We  Really  Care?  921 
Going  to  the  Dogs  (ed),  93 
Plea  for  Love  and  Compassion,  A (ed), 
941 

When  a Community  Cares,  1112 
"When  Saw  We  Thee  , , . ?'  918 
Confrontation,  477 
Conversion 

Paul  — A Man  with  a Message,  776 
Culture 


Culture:  Caretaker  or  Undertaker,  689 
Death 

Death  Is  Dead!  318 
Devotion 
Waiting,  315 
Disciples  hip 

How  Christian?  103 

Saying  and  Doing  the  Truth  (ed),  737 
So  Goes  Man  (ed),  753 
Discipline 

Time  for  Discipline  (ed),  577 
Easter 

Easter  Verities  (ed),  289 
Stone  Rolled  Away,  The,  290 
What  Kind  of  Day  Will  Easter  Be? 
286 
Education 

Ferment  on  the  Mennonite  Campus, 
60 

No  Longer  Strangers,  784 
When  Student  Power  Meets  School 
Power,  80 
Escapism 

Mind  Expanding  or  Escapism?  (ed), 
713 

Ethical  Issues 

Morality  and  Horsepower  (ed),  245 
What  About  Organ  Transplants?  (ed), 
777 

Evangelism 

Church  and  Evangelism  in  a Day  of 
Revolution,  The  (Part  I),  1046; 
(Part  II),  1076;  (Part  III),  1090 
Evangelism  Receives  Fresh  Perspective 
and  Purpose,  877 
Four  Gallons  of  Ink,  919 
1 Came  to  the  Garden,  624 
On  Selling  Edsels — or  Mustangs!  774 
Pull  in  the  Net  (ed),  269 
What  Kind  of  Product  Are  You  Selling? 
763 

What  the  U S.  Congress  on  Evangelism 
Meant  to  Me,  966 
Extremism 

Conversation  with  Erna,  1049 
Faith 

Abraham  — A Man  of  Faith,  151 
Call  to  Faith  and  Confidence,  A,  1051 
Enter  as  a Child  (ed),  1045 
Faith  for  Today,  1030 
Living  Faith,  A,  924 
Family 

Can  TV  Sell  Family  Harmony?  382 
Family  Financiering,  322 
Fit  in  with  One  Another,  914 
Homelife  Teaching  and  Discipline,  470 
“With  What  Measure  Ye  Mete”  (ed), 
601 

Farmers 

Plight  of  the  Mennonite  Farmer,  The, 
126 

Father 

Inventory  Day  for  Dad,  499 
"Little  Fellow  Follows  Me,  A,”  499 
Fault-Finding 

Muckraker — A Successful  Failure, 
The.  221 
Fellowship 

Form  a Fish  Group  (ed),  117 
Forgiveness 

Rich  Experience,  The,  404 
Funerals 

Suggestions  for  Local  Funeral  Prac- 
tices, 99 

“Witness  of  the  Dead,  The,”  36 
Gentleness 

Greatness  and  Gentleness  (ed),  53 
Giving 

Enough  — Not  Enough,  1074 
Giving  with  Understanding,  542 
God’s  Gift  . . . Our  Response,  1052 
How  Do  You  Respond?  738 
More  Blessed  — Really?  (ed),  1029 
Rich  Young  Man,  The,  1011 
God’s  Glory 

“Let  Tny  Glory  Appear,”  1012 
Gospel,  The 

Audacity  to  Believe  the  Gospel  (ed), 
1005 

Gospel  — Equal  to  the  Day,  The  (ed), 
889 

Unworldly  and  Worldly  Character  of 
the  Gospel,  The,  562 
Gospel  Herald 

Important  Series  jlggins,  An  (ed),  221 
Heaven 
Heaven,  363 

One  Aspect  of  Heaven  (ed),  313 
Holy  Spirit 


Holy  Spirit  in  the  Christian’s  Life, 
The,  686 

Walk  in  the  Spirit,  56 
Hope 

Let’s  Restore  Hope  (ed),  665 
Hypocrisy 

That  Subtle  Hypocrisy  (ed),  537 
International  Guest  House 
Breaking  the  Cultural  Barrier,  522 
Involvement 

You  Might  Get  Involved,  587 
Joy 

For  a Better  Complexion  (ed),  849 
Life 

Life,  536 

You  — A Cut  Tree?  11 13 
Life  Purpose 

Purpose  Needed,  A (ed),  689 
Listening 

Learning  to  Listen  (ed),  29 
Listen,  You!  (ed),  981 
Love 

After  the  Honeymoon,  629 
Love  and  Courage,  386 
Love  as  . . . (ed),  165 
M ass  Media 

Extending  the  Gospel  Through  Media, 
266 

Medicine 

Doctors,  Welcome  to  Oregon!  778 
Meditation 

Dear  Friends  and  Gentle  Hearts,  34 
Vignette  of  Love  and  Sorrow,  715,  923 
Mennonites 

Mennonite  Theological  Stance,  317 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
Call  from  the  City,  The,  366 
Finding  the  Way,  760 
Interacting  Where  Asked,  762 
MDS  Battles  Old  Dominion  Mud 
and  Debris,  965 

Mennonite  General  Conference 

Conference  Response  to  Conscription 
and  Militarism,  869 

Draft  Resisters  at  General  Conference 
(ed),  865 

Gathered  with  Purpose,  651,  802,  850 
Gathered  with  Purpose  (ed),  601 
General  Conference  Nominees,  668 
Letter  to  the  President,  870 
Mennonite  General  Conference  (Pro- 
gram), 666 

Mennonite  General  Conference  Goals 
for  the  1969-1971  Biennium,  871 
Mennonite  General  Conference  Res- 
olutions, 872 

Mennonite  General  Conference  Ur- 
ban-Racial Concerns,  871 
Mennonite  Hymnal 
Come,  Let  Us  Worship,  669 
How  Much  Is  a Hymnal  Worth?  (ed), 
665 

Mennonite  Publication  Board 

Board  Was  Not  Bored  (ed),  385 
Ministry,  The 

How  to  Get  Rid  of  Your  Minister 
(Without  Making  It  Obvious),  901 
Pastor  Misses  Morning  Service,  11 
You  Can  Avoid  That  Breakdown,  782 
Miscellaneous 
Little  Me,  409 

Planned  Obsolescence  — the  Ameri- 
can Way,  406 
Religion  in  Review,  1106 
This  Sounds  Positive  (ed),  1045 
Missions 

Adjusting  to  Household  Help,  319 
Bargain,  A,  370 

Borrowing  Posture  for  Missions,  A,  142 
Buddhist  People,  The  - Mission 
Field  for  Mennonites,  780 
Can  We  Stick  with  It?  1095 
Confessions  of  a Missionary,  402 
Dedication  of  the  Trique  New  Testa- 
ment, The,  720 

Environment  a Key  to  Manhood,  663 
God  Builds  in  His  World,  94 
Guyanese  Respond  to  New  Mission 
Endeavor,  565 
I Hear  You,  Brother,  1094 
Learn  from  Lee  Heights,  310 
Leave  Us  Your  Bones,  248 
On  Building  a House,  586 
Presidential  Perspective,  26 
Reflections  on  Being  a Returned  Mis- 
sionary, 608 

Response  God  Honors,  The,  74 

Shades  of  Tumutumu,  229 

Stone  Mountain  Village  for  Boys,  662 
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Sunday  in  Nazareth,  A,  79 
Who  Are  You  Kidding,  Brother?  938 
With  Fasting  and  Prayer,  599 
Worldwide  Commission,  A,  698 
Young  Adventurers  in  Mission,  2 
Missions,  Overseas 
Argentina 

Beyond  Church  to  Christ,  202 
Greetings  from  the  Argentine  Church, 
197 

Juan  Lopez  — Argentine  Menno- 
nite,  200 

Mission  Conviction,  203 
Nuestra  Mision — Our  Mission,  54 
Pastors  of  the  Cordoba  Sierras,  199 
Rio  Negro  — Our  Land  of  Oppor- 
tunity, 204 

Rose  in  Argentina,  A,  194 
Santa  Rosa  — Third  Mennonite 
Church  of  Argentina,  200 
Tribute  to  Bible  Societies,  A,  203 
Brazil 

Missionary  Nurse  in  Araguacema,  A, 
78 

British  Honduras,  758 
China 

Have  We  Forgotten  China?  35 
, Ghana 

Little  Bit  of  Heaven,  A,  895 
India 

Opportunity  and  Opponents,  118 
Indonesia 

Indonesia.  First  a Vision,  Then  a 
Call,  Now  a Reality,  226 
Japan 

Kushiro:  City  of  Opportunity,  296 
Latin  America 

Believing  and  Doing  Go  Together, 
450 

Chaco,  1968,  450 
Latin  America  Is  Speaking,  450 
Middle  East 

Geography  of  Faith,  The,  516 
He  Raised  and  Distributed  Millions, 
809 

Israeli  or  Jacobi?  514 
MCC’s  Efforts  in  the  Middle  East, 
517 

• Mennonite  Church  at  Work  in  the 

Middle  East,  The,  521 
Mennonite  Presence  in  the  Middle 
East  (ed),  513 

I Palestine  Problem  in  Historical  Per- 
spective, The,  510 

Servant  in  Search  of  a Sign  for  Wit- 
ness, A,  944 

^ Strategy  of  Witness  in  the  Middle 
East,  A,  519 

What  I Heard  the  Arabs  Say,  806 
What  I Heard  the  Israelis  Say,  807 
Puerto  Rico 

Year  for  Puerto  Rico  Mennonites,  A, 
450 

Mission  Board  Meeting 
Glimpses  of  Our  Mission  Today,  674 
Mission  '69  Instant  Replay,  690 
Modesty 

Call  to  Decency,  A,  369 
Music 

Music  and  Mennonite  Liturgy,  719 
Musical  Instruments 
Organ,  An  — Pro  and  Con,  316 
^ Organ,  An  — Which,  When,  and 
Where?  344 

So  You’re  Considering  an  Organ?  294 

* Nation 

Our  Tangled  World  (Part  I),  986;  (Part 
ft  II),  1006 

New  Year 

1969  Open  Thoughtfully,  1 
Obedience 

Beauty  of  Obedience  (ed),  165 
Obey  and  Be  Free,  289 
Selective  Obedience  (ed),  29 
Ordinances 

Kiss  of  Peace,  The,  430 
Ordinations 

Meaning  of  Ordination:  Biblical  and 
Historical,  The,  57 
Parenthood 

Place  of  Parents,  *The,  407 
Whose  Fault?  398 
Pastors 

Is  Your  Congregation  Being  Fair  in 
Pastoral  Support?  (ed),  1093 
Pastor’s  Last  Message,  A,  486 
Potential  for  Christ  (ed),  1063 
What  Do  You  Expect  of  Your  Pastor? 
961 


Peace 

Conference  Response  to  Conscription 
and  Militarism,  869 

Draft  Resisters  at  General  Conference 
(ed),  865 

We  Say  a Lot,  990 
Peace  and  Social  Concerns 
Peace  as  Wholeness,  37 
Peace  and  War 

Boot  Camp  for  Peace,  249 
Deserters  for  Conscience’  Sake,  429 
Dross  and  Delight,  254 
Finding  the  Boat  into  History’s  Main- 
stream, 13 

Gospel  and  Revolution,  338 
We  Talked  About  Peace  (ed),  5 
Poetry 

America  Is  on  the  Road  to  Hell,  609 
April,  323 

Beatitudes  for  Friends  of  the  Aged, 
63 

Bless  Those  Who  Pray,  759 

Change  of  Heart  in  Cape  Town,  800 

Creation’s  Climax,  459 

God’s  Autograph,  288 

Home  to  Millions,  824 

How  Long?  1003 

Hyacinths,  289 

Innocent  Suffering,  The,  28 

It  Happened  on  Sunday,  1111 

Joy,  699 

Little  Night  Song,  A,  940 
My  Daily  Prayer,  223 
My  Prayer  Today,  564 
Ode  to  My  Students,  An,  695 
On  Every  Morning,  277 
Solitude,  231 
Sonship  Reclaimed,  28 
Submission,  39 
Touch  of  Stars,  1048 
Pornography 

What  Can  Be  Done  About  Obscene 
Literature?  489 

Prayer 

Answer  to  Prayer,  An,  691 
Do  We  Ask  Enough?  606 
Elijah  — A Man  of  Courage,  847 
Prayers  of  a Mennonite  and  a Com- 
moner, The,  255 
Try  Writing  a Prayer,  926 
Preaching 

Preaching  the  Word  (ed),  1069 
Test  the  Spirits  (ed),  197 
Prejudice 

One  Thing  You  Lack,  887 
Providence 

Going  Down  Devil's  Hill,  752 
Race  Relations 

Americanization  of  Sambo,  The,  982 
International  Incident  in  Washington, 
D C.,  An,  368 

Mennonite  General  Conference  Ur- 
ban-Racial Concerns,  871 
Mennonites  Are  Guilty,  968 
Race  Revolution  in  America,  The,  292 
Whites  in  a Black  Community,  428 
Why  an  Urban-Racial  Council?  1026 
Readers  Say 

Augsburger,  David,  111 
Bauman,  Harold,  973 
Beachy,  Mrs.  Melvin,  86 
Beiler,  Lydia,  330 
Benner,  Richard,  262 
Bishop,  Jim,  998 
Boley,  Lawrence,  23 
Bollman,  Mabel,  159 
Bowman,  Anna,  858 
Brenneman,  Clark,  190 
Brubacher,  S.C.,  262,  842,  974 
Buchanan,  Roy,  594,  974 
Buckwalter,  Anna  M.,  553 
Burkholder,  J.  R,,  306 
Burkholder,  Mrs.  Loren,  394 
Burkholder,  Ruth,  507,  682 
Burkholder,  Walter  W.,  1086 
Byler,  Jesse  D.,  86 
Byler,  Marjory,  1061 
Clemens,  Philip  K.,  795 
Cutrell,  Polly,  818 
Eigsti,  Steve,  570 
Erb,  Allen  H.,  1102 
Erb,  Gordon,  1061 
Erb,  Paul,  950 
Frey,  Mrs.  Roy  M.,  507 
Garber,  Lloyd  H.,  1021 
Garber,  M.,  553 
Gerber,  Paul,  214 
Gerig,  Percy,  23 

Godshall,  Ray  and  Mary,  1085 


Goering,  James  A.,  262 
Good,  A.  C.,  1086 
Good,  Lewis  C.,  Sr.,  86 
Hackel,  Bonnie,  658 
Hartzler,  Elmer,  530 
Hartzler,  Levi  C.,  618 
Hochstedler,  Mary,  570,  1061 
Hochstetler,  Dean,  135,  641 
Hostetler,  J.  J„  111,  658,  1021 
Howell,  Bill,  Jr.,  1102 
Hummel,  Ida,  1061 
Kauffman,  Vernon,  641 
Koch,  Roy  S.,  882 
Kratzer,  Wayne,  46 
Kulp,  E.  W„  507 
Kulp,  Lois,  306 
Landis,  Maurice  W.,  618 
Lehman,  Harold  D.,  306 
Leupp,  Ron,  594 
Linder,  Mrs.  Earl,  571 
Martin,  Earl  S.,  1086 
Martin,  Samuel  R.,  Ill 
Mast,  Mrs.  Dave,  483 
Mast,  Harold  L.,  135 
Metzler,  Mrs.  Marlin,  111 
Miller,  AmosJ  , 1102 
Miller,  David  L.,  530 
Miller,  Mrs.  Ella,  974 
Miller,  Mrs.  LaVern,  1086 
Miller,  Olen  L.,  23 
Myers,  Mrs  Harry  W.,  483 
Nolt,  David  M , 571 
Osborne,  Millard,  570 
Peachey,  Faith,  1102 
Preyer,  Jeffere,  110 
Ranck,  Edwin  H.,  707 
Ruth,  Arthur  D , 1038 
Schmucker,  Leonard  E.,  1061 
Schrock,  Marion  D.,  999 
Schrock,  T.  E.,  1061 
Shank,  J.  Ward,  973 
Shenk,  Gerald  E.,  998 
Showalter,  Stuart  W.,  379 
Smith,  Allen  W.,  135,  882 
Smith,  Lulu,  530 
Smucker,  Christina,  110 
Smucker,  John  1.,  1085 
Sommers,  Mrs.,  1061 
Stalter,  Mrs.  Mary,  570 
Stanske,  Mary  P.,  283 
Stoltzfus,  Grant  M.,  794 
Stutzman,  Mrs.  Maxine,  553 
Swope,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Wilmer  D.,  594 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Donald,  553 
Taylor,  Wilda,  910 
Teague,  Norman,  354 
Troyer,  Loretta,  507 
Weaver,  Amos  W.,  618 
Wenger,  Richard,  1061 
Wenger,  Warren  M , 641 
Widmer,  Dan,  1021 
Wittrig,  Edward,  86 
Yoder,  Don,  354 
Yoder,  Howard,  1102 
Yoder,  Mrs.  Joe,  507 
Yoder,  J.  Otis,  641 
Yoder,  Wayne  C.,  1086 
Zehr,  Audrey  and  Ken,  1061 
Zehr,  David,  Jr.,  110 
Zehr,  Eldon  I.,  1102 
Ziegler,  Albert,  330 
Relevancy 

Other  Questions  Also  (ed),  361 
Retreats 

I’m  Glad  I Didn’t  Miss  This,  718 
Revival  Meetings 

Ought  We  Drop  Revival  Meetings?  313 
Revolution 

Four  Great  Political  and  Social  Revo- 
lutions, 246 

Our  Revolutionary  Age,  22 
Reactions  to  Revolutions,  314 
Russia 

Alma  Ata  and  Tashkent,  168 
My  Second  Visit  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
121 

Our  Wonderful  Soviet  Union  Trip,  98 
With  the  Brethren  at  Dushanbe,  228 
With  the  Brethren  at  Frunze,  206 
With  the  Brethren  in  Novosibirsk,  144 
Salvation 

Man’s  First  Need  (ed),  713 
Self-U  nderstanding 

Dreamer  of  Dreams,  The,  716 
Stubbornness  or  Persistence?  693 
Senior  Citizens 

When  Do  You  Bury  a Man?  673 
Separation 

Is  the  Real  Answer  Separation?  408 


Service 

Called  to  Be  Servants,  166 
Servants  and  Servants,  167 
Sex  Education 

Christian  and  Sex,  The,  710 
“Sexperts”  Crusade  for  Education, 
668 

Sharing 

100  New  Homes  or  ... , 577 
Singing 

Lord  Is  My  Sponsor,  The,  100 
Smoking 

“Smoking  — Good,  Bad,  or  Indif- 
ferent?” 15 
Social  Concerns 

Are  We  Reading  the  Signals?  334 
I Was  a Skid  Row  Bum,  253 
Leveling  with  God,  962 
Repent  and  Revolt,  146 
That  Social  Action  Argument  (ed),  141 
Trap,  The,  50 
“What  Can  1 Do?”  223 
What  Kind  of  Person  Was  Our  Lord 
Jesus?  227 

Speech 

Christian  and  Speech,  The,  103 
Spiritual  Life 

How  Spiritual  Are  We?  988 
Stewardship 
But  Why?  692 

Much  Given  — Much  Required  (ed),  941 
On  Wheelbarrows  and  Roosters  (ed), 
917 

Penalty  of  Disuse,  The,  739 
TAP 

TAP:  What’s  It  All  About?  538 
Thanksgiving 

For  One  Day  (ed),  537 
Historic  Hymn  of  Thanksgiving,  1014 
Needed  — A Theology  of  Thanks- 
giving, 1009 

Thanksgiving  Living,  1002 
Tithing 

Tithing  — God’s  Decree,  Love’s  De- 
sire, 148 

Trust 

"Take  Your  Hands  Off,  Daddy;  I’m 
Driving,”  979 

Truth 

Tolerance  and  Truth,  942 
Vietnam 

"And  the  Walls  Came  Tumbling 
Down,”  410 

Personal  Reflections  on  Our  Experi- 
ence in  Vietnam,  321 

Vision 

Vision  That  Vitalizes,  A,  475 
Voluntary  Service 
As  I Enter  VS,  875 
Christmas  Sharing  in  July,  1 1 13 
Don’t  lust  Say  No,  474 
I’m  Glad  to  Hear  of  Your  Interest,  547 
Master’s  Call,  The,  358 
One  of  the  Family,  622 
Time  of  Spiritual  Togetherness,  A, 
622 

Very  Secure  in  VS,  623 
VS:  A Woman  s Eye  View,  978 
VS  in  Sava,  145 
VS  Sticks  with  It,  1010 
War 

Bloody  or  Beautiful  Feet?  (ed),  957 
Disturbing  the  War  (ed),  269 
Mars  Rides  Again,  340 
32,000  Dead  (ed),  269 
Warring  Nation,  A (ed),  289 
Weddings 

Wedding  at  Cana,  The,  162 
Wisdom,  230 
Witnessing 

“Here,  Lord?”  1033 
How  Good  Must  I Be  to  Witness?  124 
In  the  World  — How?  (ed),  498 
New  Goals  for  Groups,  123 
Talking  to  Ourselves  or  . . . (ed),  117 
WMSA 

WMSA:  Sew  What?  224 
Words  from  the  Cross 
Third  Word,  The,  250 
Worry 

Is  It  Practical  to  Live  Without  Worry, 
115 

Youth 

Insight  into  Mennonite  Youth,  626 
Research  Project  Long  Overdue,  A (ed), 
625 

Taking  Youth  Seriously  (ed),  93 

Youth  Camps  — 1969,  432 

Youth  — What’s  the  Problem?  (ed),  981 
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4 brothers  (Russel  B.,  Horace  B.,  Harvey  B., 
and  Henry  B. ).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Rockhill  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Oct.  15,  with  Clinton  D.  Landis  and  Henry 
L.  Ruth  officiating. 

Troyer,  George  D.,  son  of  John  and  Caroline 
(Schrock)  Troyer,  was  born  at  Kokomo,  Ind., 
Feb.  26,  1890;  died  at  the  Goshen  (Ind.)  Hos- 
pital, from  a heart  attack,  Dec.  6,  1969;  aged  79 
y.  9 m.  10  d.  On  July  12,  1914,  he  was  married 
to  Kathryn  Sommers,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  4 children  (Nortell,  Annabelle — Mrs. 
Lawrence  Greaser,  Dana,  and  G.  Weldon),  16 
grandchildren,  and  2 great-grandchildren.  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  an  infant  daughter  (Louise). 
In  1923,  he  with  his  family  went  to  India  under 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities 
where  he  served  as  a medical  missionary  for  13 
years.  In  1944,  he  went  to  Puerto  Rico  as  a 
medical  worker  for  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Waterford  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Goshen  Col- 
lege Church,  Dec.  8,  with  John  H.  Mosemann, 
Nelson  Litwiller,  and  Elno  Steiner  officiating, 
and  at  the  Howard-Miami  Church,  Dec.  9,  with 
Harold  Mast  and  Mose  Beachy  officiating;  inter- 
ment in  Mast  Cemetery,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

Yoder,  William,  son  of  Levi  and  Fannie  (Thom- 
as) Yoder,  was  born  at  Thomas,  Okla.,  June  11, 
1906;  died  near  Millersburg,  Ind.,  from  an  ap- 
parent heart  attack,  Dec.  9,  1969;  aged  63  y. 

5 m.  28  d.  On  Nov.  29,  1928,  he  was  married 
to  Elizabeth  Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  4 children  (Betty  Lou  Wingard,  Clarence 
G.,  Robert,  and  Billy).  He  was  a member  of 
the  First  Mennonite  Church,  Middlebury,  Ind., 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  12,  with 
Samuel  J Troyer  and  Wilbur  Yoder  officiating; 
interment  in  Grace  Lawn  Cemetery. 
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